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SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 29, 1958 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 28, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as on the morrow the 
Nation pauses to honor its valiant de- 
fenders, we are grateful for the cleans- 
ing ministry of memory and for the rich 
heritage of noble deeds which remem- 
bered yesterdays bequeath to us. Con- 
scious that we are eating of vineyards 
that we did not plant and drinking at 
cisterns we did not dig, we would enter 
reverently into the spirit of this sacred 
day of remembrance, bearing in our 
hands and in our hearts the evergreens 
of gratitude and the forget-me-nots of 
love. We would raise our jubilate that 
visions and ideas and ideals have no 
sepulchers and march on to their cor- 
onation, even when bugles are sounded 
as the starry banner enfolds the dead. 

With the confident faith that the way 
of the Republic is down no fatal slope, 
but up to freer sun and air, we pray for 
a just and righteous peace in our time 


The peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due: 
So runs our loyal dream of Thee; 
God of our fathers, make it true. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 28, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 7999. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union; 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
withhold certain amounts due employees of 
the House of Representatives; and 

H. R. 12602. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 7999. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union; placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to withhold 
certain amounts due employees of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be the usual morning hour, for the in- 
troduction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, and that state- 
ments made in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the consideration of the Senate, and 
after clearing these Measures with the 
minority leader, I desire to state that it 
is very possible that certain small bills 
namely, Calendar No. 1622, Senate bill 
2447, regarding studies of the effects of 
insecticides, and so forth; Calendar No. 
1395, Senate bill 3295, to increase the 
authorization for the fisheries loan fund; 
Calendar No. 1654, House bill 8439, to 
cancel certain bonds posted pursuant to 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended; and Calendar No. 1668, Sen- 
ate bill 2119, to expedite the utilization 
of television facilities in public schools 
and colleges, and in adult training pro- 


grams—will be considered later this af- 
ternoon. It is the understanding of the 
majority leadership that they are non=- 
controversial, and either have been 
cleared or will be cleared with the other 
side. 

Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana. 


FARM ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Senate passed Senate bill 
3890, to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, to permit 
the transfer of 1958 farm acreage allot- 
ments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes. It was 
understood that if the corresponding 
House bill were passed, it would be called 
up for consideration by the Senate, 

I now move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 12602, 
the corresponding House bill, in view of 
the fact that Senate bill 3890 is identical 
with House bill 12602, and in view of the 
further fact that Senate bill 3890 has 
not yet been messaged to the House of 
Representatives, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is my understanding 
correct that these bills are identical and 
that what is involved is merely a matter 
of substituting one for the other to avoid 
the necessity of a conference? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. There is no difference between 
the two bills. The Senate bill has not 
been messaged to the House. The House 
bill has been passed and is before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. And the Senate bill 
was passed yesterday by unanimous vote 
of the Senate, and without objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, it was passed 
unanimously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the bill (H. R. 12602) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to permit the 
transfer of 1958 farm acreage allot- 
ments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion by the 
Senator from Montana to proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 12602. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 
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The bill (H. R. 12602) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which Senate bill 3890 was 
passed be reconsidered, and that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the vote by which Senate bill 
3890 was passed is reconsidered, and the 
Senate bill is indefinitely postponed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORTS PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF 
BALANCES 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports prior to restoration of balances under 
the appropriation and fund accounts “Sal- 
aries and Expenses, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, 1957,” “Salaries and Expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1957,” 
and “Consolidated Working Fund, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, 1957“ (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF MORTGAGE SERVICING 
OPERATIONS, FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on review of mortgage servicing 
operations, Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
dated October 1957 (with accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


CONTINUATION OF ACCOUNTS WHEN VACANCY 
Occurs IN OFFICE OF DISBURSING OFFICER OF 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


A letter from the Public Printer, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C,, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the receipt and 
disbursement of funds and for continuation 
of accounts when there is a vacancy in the 
office of the disbursing officer for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


COLAIM or SEMINOLE INDIANS V. THE UNITED 
STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
ceedings have been finally concluded with 
respect to the claim of Lincoln Burden, et al., 
jor Themselves and as Members and Repre- 
sentatives of the Loyal Seminole Group of 
American Indians, Petitioners, v. the United 
States of America, Defendant, Docket No. 
121 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
CLAIMS OF UNITED NATION or INDIANS AND 

OTTAWA TRIBE or INDIANS v. THE UNITED 

STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D. C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claims of James Strong, et al., as the 
representatives and on behalf of all members 
by blood of the Chippewa Tribe of Indians, 
including all descendants of Chippewa mem- 
bers of the United Nation of Indians, plain- 
tiffs v. the United States of America, de- 
fendant, docket No. 13-J, and Robert Domi- 
nic, et al., as the representatives and on 
behalf of all members by blood of the Ot- 
tawa Tribe of Indians, plaintiffs v. the 
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United States of America, defendant, docket 
No. 40-H (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 144 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to enact 

legislation providing for the repeal of the 

Federal excise tax upon the transportation 

of passengers and freight 

“Whereas the Federal excise tax upon the 
transportation of passengers and freight was 
adopted in 1942 as a wartime tax to dis- 
courage the movement of civilian passen- 
gers and freight during World War II: and 

“Whereas today, 12 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, there continues a 10- 
percent levy on the transportation of passen- 
gers and a 3-percent levy on the transporta- 
tion of property, which taxes while collected 
by the common carriers of transportation by 
rail, by highway, by water, and in the air, 
are imposed upon and collected from the 
users of such transportation; and 

“Whereas millions of dollars in revenues 
are paid to the State of Mississippi by those 
common carriers; and 

“Whereas the tax upon the transportation 
of freight by reason of the transportation 
of raw materials to the point of manufacture 
and from the point of manufacture to 
processing and ultimate distribution to the 
consumer, frequently has a cumulative ef- 
fect resulting in a heavy and burdensome tax 
upon the finished product and the consumer 
thereof; and 

“Whereas such excise taxes on trans- 
portation by reason of the distance from 
the State of Mississippi and the markets 
for Mississippi products, agriculture, horti- 
cultural, and manufactured, impose a heavy 
and undue burden upon Mississippi ship- 
pers and also tend to burden tourist travel 
to and from the State of Mississippi; and 

“Whereas the continuance of Federal ex- 
cise taxes upon common carrier trans- 
portation of persons and property is no 
longer necessary: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That we respectfully urge 
and request the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which will pro- 
vide for the repeal of the Federal excise 
taxes upon the transportation of persons and 
property; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and each 
member of the Mississippi delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate and to the respec- 
tive houses of the legislatures of the several 
States of the United States.” 

Two resolutions adopted at the 50th an- 
nual meeting of the Governors’ Conference, 
at Bal Harbour, Fla., relating to the National 
Guard Bureau, and the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

A resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the United Park 
City Mines Co., at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
relating to relief for the domestic lead-zinc 
mining industry; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


May 29 


A telegram in the nature of a petition 
signed by George Benson, of Chicago, III., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide relief for class I railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the employees of Hyde Park Postal Station, 
Chicago, III., expressing their thanks for the 
passage of the postal pay raise bill; ordered 
to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTION OF MALMO FARMERS 
UNION LOCAL, AITKIN COUNTY, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 16, 1958, the Malmo Farmers Union 
Local of Aitkin County, Minn., adopted 
a resolution urging that all wheat pro- 
ducers vote in favor of price supports and 
marketing quotas on the 1959 crop, and 
that additional effort be made to seek an 
improved farm program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas wheat is produced by some farm- 
ers in the county; and 

Whereas the price of wheat in 1959 will be 
directly affected by the results of the June 
20 wheat election; and 

Whereas a vote in favor of wheat supports 
and marketing quotas for 1959 will make 
a difference of about 80 cents a bushel in the 
price of wheat for the farmer; and 

Whereas a lowering of farm prices on 
wheat or other farm commodities can only 
result in loss of purchasing power, a slump 
in business and employment in our rural 
trade centers; and 

Whereas a large volume of necessary farm 
purchases for repairs, replacements and im- 
provements is being delayed by the lack of 
farm buying power; and 

Whereas nothing would be solved by end- 
ing firm supports and marketing quotas on 
wheat, since surpluses cannot be cured by 
expanding production, and farm income can- 
not be raised by lowering prices: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Malmo Farmers Union Local of Aitkin 
County, State of Minnesota, urge all wheat 
producers to take an interest in the election 
to be held on June 20 and that they vote in 
favor of price supports and marketing quotas 
on the 1959 crop; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge farmers, business- 
men, workers, and all other persons inter- 
ested in the prosperity of this community, 
unite in seeking an improved farm program, 
seeking to achieve parity prices for wheat 
and other farm commodities; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
given to newspapers in this area, and be 
sent to members of the House and Senate 
in Congress from Minnesota and to other 
interested officials. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF GOVER- 
NORS OF MINNESOTA STATE BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
received a resolution adopted by the 
board of governors of the Minnesota 
State Bar Association concerning a va- 
cancy on the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, 
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T ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas a vacancy exists on the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals; and 

Whereas a major portion of the workload 
of this court consists of appeals from the 
Patent Office in patent and trademark cases, 
which are heard on the record from the Pat- 
ent Office without the benefit of expert or 
other testimony in open court even though 
highly technical or scientific points are often 
in issue: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of governors of 
the Minnesota State Bar Association recom- 
mends that the vacancy on the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals be filled by the ap- 
pointment of a lawyer who is experienced and 
trained in patent and trademark law, and 
that copies of this resolution be sent to au- 
thorities of the Federal Government who are 
interested in and responsible for appoint- 
ments to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 


RESOLUTION OF CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, FRANKLIN, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recently received a resolution that was 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Franklin, Minn., concerning the use 
of industrial alcohol, blended with gaso- 
line, as a fuel. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECoRD, as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Franklin, Minn., May 5, 1958. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the village of 
Franklin held in the community hall on this 
5th day of May 1958, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted to be submitted to Sena- 
tors HUMPHREY and THYE for consideration: 

“l, Be it resolved, That corn and wheat 
grown on the farms of these United States 
contain the ingredient to make a high per- 
centage of industrial alcohol. Through re- 
search and by actual use it has been proven 
that this industrial alcohol blended with 
gasoline makes an excellent fuel for all en- 
gines and motors using a gasoline as its 
power. In many respects it is superior to 
straight gasoline because when blended with 
gasoline it prevents any freezing in the gaso- 
line line or carburetor, it prevents all hard 
carbon within the motor itself, giving the 
motor longer life, more consistent power, 
more mileage per gallon and less corrosion to 
the wearing parts within the motor. 

“2. Be it resolved, That our Federal Gov- 
ernment build 15 of these industrial alcohol 
plants throughout the corn and wheat grow- 
ing areas of this Nation. The maximum ca- 
pacity of each plant should be the consump- 
tion of 8,000 gallons of water per minute for 
the manufacture of the said industrial 
alcohol.“ 

The following benefits will be accom- 
plished by the operation of these 15 manu- 
facturing plants: 

(a) It will eliminate the entire surplus of 
corn and wheat grown each year in the 
United States. 

(b) It will restore the small-farm family 
back to the farm which has made this 
country great. 

(c) It will take our Federal Government 
out of the soil bank and other giveaway 
agencies, 
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(d) It will keep our farm boys and girls 
on the farms where they want to be; and 
by the same token, diminish our unemploy- 
ment situation. 

(e) It will centralize different types of 
farming to those areas best suited for such 
farming because; the wheat and corn grow- 
ing areas will discontinue the production of 
other crops. 

(f) It will centralize the beef and hog in- 
dustry to the area of these plants where it 
belongs. This industry should be where the 
proper feeds are. 

(g) In the plants where this industrial 
alcohol is manufactured a byproduct of mash 
or malt is left after the alcohol is extracted 
which makes an excellent food for the fat- 
tening of cattle and hogs. 

(h) These plants will be self-sustaining 
and will eliminate the Federal Government 
from giving away about $700 million a year 
in the soil-bank program that we now have. 

(i) These plants located along the large 
rivers of the corn and wheat growing areas 
will require dams being built to insure 
ample water supply during dry periods. 
These dams can be so constructed that they 
will serve the purpose of flood control, which 
in turn, will save many lives and many mil- 
lions of dollars each and every year. 

(j) These plants will increase our reserve 
of crude oil 1 year in every 10 years of the 
future, which in turn, will give our Govern- 
ment and the individual scientis* more time 
to perfect the atomic power before our oil 
reserves are completely exhausted, 

(k) It will save the taxpayers of this 
Nation many hundred million dollars each 
year, and by the same token, eliminate the 
continual controversies of class legislation. 

GEORGE W. COLWELL, 
President. 
E. W. HALL, 
Secretary. 


USE OF THE CORN TASSEL AS 
NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from Mrs. Kermit 
V. Haugan, president of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, adding 
the voice of that organization to the 
Minnesota Legislature and numerous 
other organizations and individuals who 
favor making the corn tassel our nation- 
al floral emblem, and urging early and 
favorable consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 105, which would accomplish 
this. 

The Minnesota Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs consists of 400 clubs in 78 
counties in Minnesota with over 10,000 
members. Mrs. Haugan states in her 
letter: “A nation that adopts a humble 
symbol such as corn will certainly win 
friends internationally over one that 
would adopt a symbol synonymous with 
luxury.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the resolution adopted by the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in convention assembled in Minneapolis 
on May 15, 1958, be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CORN TASSEL AS THE NATIONAL FLORAL 
EMBLEM 


Whereas most nations have a floral em- 
blem to be recognized as their national sym- 
bol, while our country has made no such 
choice; and 
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Whereas corn is native to our United 
States, is characteristic of our land, is grown 
in every State, was cultivated originally by 
_the Indians here, continued by the farmers 
to become the most widely cultivated food 
crop of the world; and 

Whereas corn kept alive our Pilgrims 
through perilous winters and was sent by 
them to England to pay for their Mayflower 
crossing; and 

Whereas the corn tassel has a glory all its 
own, blooming through many weeks, then to 
live again in seed which became the first ex- 
port from our present United States: There- 
fore, we hereby 

Resolve, That in gratitude we should hon- 
or corn, the genesis of our history, our agri- 
culture, our economy, by adopting for our 
national flower, the corn tassel. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS OF GERMAN DESCENT 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 24 I had the honor and 
the pleasure of speaking, along with the 
Governor of New Jersey, at the sixth 
German-American Day sponsored by the 
Federation of American Citizens of Ger- 
man Descent at Schuetzen Park, North 
Bergen, N. J. 

It was an impressive meeting, appro- 
priately commemorating the many great 
contributions to our national life made 
by Americans of German descent. 

At the meeting the organization 
adopted a resolution proposing certain 
steps to strengthen and improve our ed- 
ucational system. In compliance with 
its request, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION, SIXTH GERMAN-AMERICAN Day, 
May 25, 1958 


Whereas the Federation of American Citi- 
zens of German Descent in the United States 
of America, Inc., and cooperating societies 
throughout the United States are the repre- 
sentative and recognized voices of a large 
group of American citizens; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia is producing sci- 
entists, chemists, engineers, etc., at so rapid 
a rate and in so great an excess in number 
of those graduated and graduating from our 
colleges and universities at the present time; 
and 

Whereas such a policy on the part of Soviet 
Russia is an eminent danger to us and con- 
stitutes one of the greatest and ever-increas- 
ing threats to our national security: Be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Government to 
take immediate steps to correct this alarm- 
ing situation by revising and improving our 
educational system so as to make provision 
for students of a proven and high intelli- 
gence quotient to receive an education com- 
parable to and surpassing any such stand- 
ards of the Soviet Union; and such educa- 
tion to be at the complete expense of our 
Government, including tuition, living ex- 
penses, and personal allowances. Such a 
plan should be initiated by removing such 
children as herein referred to at the age of 
16 from the regular high schools and plac- 
ing them in special colleges so provided by 
our Government. Also included in this plan 
would be the testing of all school children 
at the third-grade level; and those with 
resultant high intelligence quotients and 
recognized superior intelligence would be 
removed from the ordinary grade school, and 
at this early age, be enrolled in a special 
school designed for those of such intel- 
Aigence; 
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Resolved, That in the interest of the fu- 
ture of our country, and in the endurance 
of our people’s ever-cherished principles, 
that the secretary of the Federation be in- 
structed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, and 
copies to Senator Clifford P. Case, and H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey. 

(As drawn up by George L. Kundmuller, 
26 Kennedy Terrace, Westwood, N. J.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 


ment: 

S. 3569. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to exchange certain Federal lands 
for certain lands owned by the State of Utah 
(Rept. No. 1644). 

By Mr, KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 10349. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion by exchange of certain properties within 
Death Valley National Monument, Calif., and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1645). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1436. A bill to amend section 8 (b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, to provide for ad- 
ministration of farm programs by demo- 
cratically elected farmer committeemen 
(Rept. No, 1646). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 
S. 3921. A bill for the relief of Peter Till- 
ner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THURMOND: 
5.3922. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
nt Relations Act, 1947, to make un- 
lawful the collection of fees or charges by 
labor unions for, or in connection with, the 
unloading of the cargo of trucks; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 3923. A bill to add certain public lands 
in California to the Pala Indian Reservation, 
the Pauma Indian Reservation, and the 
Cleveland National Forest, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 3924. A bill for the relief of the Inter- 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Fort 
Myers, Fla.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
Dovcias, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, and Mr. AIKEN): 

S. 3925. A bill to increase the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the programs of child welfare serv- 
ices provided for by title V of the Social Secu- 
rity Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3926. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of an interest of the United States in 
and to fissionable materials in a tract of land 
in Leon County, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3927. A bill to provide for the advance- 

ment of Maj. Gen. Leif J. Sverdrup, United 
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States Army Reserve (retired) to the grade 
of lieutenant general on the retired list; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to authorize 
the placing of suitable memorials by the 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
marking and commemorating the Spanish- 
American War of 1898; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


INCREASED FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR 
CHILD AND MATERNAL WELFARE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
hardly more than a week ago I spoke on 
the urgent need for consideration of my 
bill, S. 3504, to raise the statutory limit 
on maternal and child health and crip- 
pled children services of the Children’s 
Bureau to $25 million for each fiscal 
year. At that time I told of a new pro- 
gram for open heart surgery that gives 
hope to children with crippled hearts 
which, at the present time, is languish- 
ing because of a lack of funds. Today I 
am calling for Senate action on another 
program, child welfare services. This is 
a program of grants-in-aid to State 
child welfare agencies which is less easily 
dramatized but is just as vital to the fu- 
ture welfare of our children, and of our 
country. 

The same reasons, Mr. President, 
which I gave in a Senate speech of 
March 17, 1958 as evidence of the need 
for a statutory increase for maternal and 
child health and crippled children ac- 
tivities of the Children’s Bureau also ap- 
ply to their child welfare services. The 
increases in costs, in our child popula- 
tion, and in the need for trained per- 
sonnel, affect the administration of a 
child adoption program just as they do 
a program for providing artificial arms 
and legs for children. It is the undivided 
opinion of the many authorities on the 
activities of the Children’s Bureau with 
whom I have conferred that their three 
children’s programs should move for- 
ward together. Welfare services to chil- 
dren are inextricably bound up with 
health services. 

It is necessary, in order to assure equal 
opportunity for the social well-being of 
all children, that there be social services 
available in all States and counties. 
However, today we find that only 52 per- 
cent of the counties in the United States 
have available the services of a full time 
public service worker. In those counties 
fortunate enough to have these services 
the average ratio of child welfare 
workers to child population is 1 
worker per 10,000 children. A natural 
result of this pitifully small number of 
trained personnel has been the develop- 
ment of wide gaps in our Nation’s child 
welfare services. 

Our courts are finding themselves 
without the services of welfare workers 
in divorce and other cases involving the 
custody and support of minor children. 
Often when dealing with situations in- 
volving the desertion and neglect of 
minors the Court must turn to lay peo- 
ple without proper training for advice. 
Another typical problem of the States is 
the strengthening and improvement of 
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adoption services. Babies are being sold 
in the black market for profit at the same 
time that State and county adoption 
agencies are being criticized for not 
meeting couples’ requests for children to 
adopt. In order to wipe out the black 
market sale of children, help must be 
provided to the State agencies in plan- 
ning for the welfare of children who 
presently are being sold to the highest 
bidder. If more Federal funds were au- 
thorized for these child-welfare pro- 
grams, and for the many other child 
welfare activities in need of financial aid 
which time does not allow me to men- 
tion, not only could additional trained 
workers be supported, but also more State 
and local funds would be drawn out 
by the incentive of increased Federal 
support. 

Mr. President, since the introduction 
of S. 3504 several members have indi- 
cated their willingness to assist me any 
way possible in my endeavor to in- 
crease the statutory limit for maternal 
and child health and crippled children 
services. Today, some of them are join- 
ing with me in the introduction of a bill 
to raise the statutory limit for child 
welfare services as an indication of not 
only their support of this particular ac- 
tivity, but also, for the other two pro- 
grams of the Children’s Bureau which 
are included in S. 3504. Therefore, I am 
especially proud to introduce a bill which 
would raise the statutory limit on child 
welfare services to $25 million. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Rxconb as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3925) to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for each fiscal year for the programs of 
child welfare services provided for by 
title V of the Social Security Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 521 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out “for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, the sum of $12 
million,” and inserting in lieu thereof “for 
each fiscal year beginning after June 30, 
1958, the sum of $25 million.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective with respect to fiscal years 
beginning after June 30, 1958. 


ADVANCEMENT ON RETIRED LIST 
OF MAJ. GEN. LEIF J, SVERDRUP 
TO GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GEN- 
ERAL—BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is most unusual to find a man who has 
built simultaneously a record of the 
highest honors in civilian life and in the 
Military Establishment. Such a man is 
Maj. Gen. L. J. Sverdrup, United States 
Army Reserve, retired, of St. Louis, Mo. 

On May 15, 1958, the Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army personally pre- 
sented to General Sverdrup an oak leaf 
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cluster to the Distinguished Service 
Medal. General Sverdrup first received 
the Distinguished Service Medal for his 
work under General MacArthur in the 
southwest Pacific during World War II. 

No armchair strategist, General Sver- 
drup also holds the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross for extraordinary heroism in 
action against the enemy in the Philip- 
pines early in 1945. This medal, award- 
ed by direction of President Roosevelt, 
was pinned on by General MacArthur 
with the comment, “Here is the engi- 
neer-soldier at his best.” 

General Sverdrup holds virtually every 
medal, short of the Congressional Medal, 
which his country can bestow on a mili- 
tary man—the DSC, the DSM with clus- 
ter, the Silver Star, the Legion of Merit, 
and the Purple Heart. 

Additionally, he holds the Croix de 
Guerre with palm, a French decoration 
from World War I; Commander of the 
British Empire, from World War II; the 
Distinguished Service Star of the Philip- 
pines; and the Commander with star of 
the Order of St. Olav, awarded by the 
King of Norway, his native land. 

In civilian life, similar honors have 
been won by this extraordinary citizen 
of Missouri. The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica have presented him with the Silver 
Beaver Award, the highest honor avail- 
able to adult supporters of the Scout 
movement. The University of Missouri 
presented him with its award in en- 
gineering; the University of Minnesota 
chose him for its gold medal award for 
the alumnus of the year; and for the 
year 1956, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat chose him as its “man of the year” 
for his long and distinguished service to 
his country, his State, and his com- 
munity. 

Although he has devoted much of his 
time and energy to public affairs, both 
military and civilian, he has also for 
more than 30 years devoted himself to 
the farflung operations of his consult- 
ing engineering organization, on whose 
projects the sun literally never sets. 
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General Sverdrup, last January, re- 
tired from active participation in the 
United States Army Reserve, but despite 
this so-called retirement, he continues 
to serve as required on various military 
committees where his background and 
experience are sought. 

An immigrant to this country as a 
young man just prior to World War I, 
General Sverdrup represents in its high- 
est sense the American success story. 
Just as he regards himself fortunate to 
have adopted this country, this country 
and his community in turn are fortunate 
in the adoption. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to provide for the 
advancement of Maj. Gen. Leif J. 
Sverdrup, United States Army Reserve, 
retired, to the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral on the retired list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3927) to provide for the 
advancement of Maj. Gen. Leif J. 
Sverdrup, United States Army Reserve, 
retired, to the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral on the retired list, introduced by Mr. 
Symincton, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (S. 3910) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood 
control, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him before Wisconsin 
State Republican convention at Milwaukee, 
Wis., on March 24, 1958. 

Article entitled “Soviet World Air Chal- 
lenge Grows,” published in the Milwaukee 
Journal of May 25, 1958. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Article by Senator NEUBERGER in tribute to 
ex-Senator Herbert H. Lehman, published in 
the Progressive magazine for June 1958. 


COPPER PRODUCTION IN ARIZONA 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
April 24, 25, and 26, I inserted in the 
Recorp four articles from the Christian 
Science Monitor, dealing with the phe- 
nomenal economic growth of my home 
State of Arizona. There was one dark 
spot on the horizon at that time. Unfor- 
tunately, that spot remains. I refer, Mr. 
President, to the unhappy state of our 
domestic mining industry generally, and 
to the copper industry specifically. Since 
I last spoke to my colleagues about this 
situation, the outlook has worsened, with 
many of the copper producers in Arizona 
and in the West, generally, laying off 
workers and curtailing production. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
now, as the Senate prepares to consider 
extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as well as the Mutual Security 
Act, is a good time for the Congress to 
take a long look at what can happen and 
at what is happening to our own indus- 
tries, as the result of cheap foreign labor 
which competes with America’s well-paid 
workers. Although I have previously 
pointed out to my colleagues the dis- 
parity between wage rates in the United 
States and those in competing foreign 
nations, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert at this point in my remarks a tabu- 
lation which graphically illustrates the 
labor cost advantage that foreign copper 
producers enjoy. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wage data in mining industry in specified countries 


Exchange rate 


Equivalent in United States 
dollars per day 


South America: 

BOL TTTTTT000000T0T0T rn Bs221,000 per month. a). te wage in national- | Bs1,000=US$.118........] $1.04, without fringe benefits, 
ined seg pes 8 tin). Fringe benefits equal 

percent of 

Ole November 1988. onsen per Gay (8 pon Average Chil$1=US$.0016...... --| $1.78, fringe benefits of Chil$509 
copper mines. Fringe benefits, eestor A for included. 
overtime, 7th day pay, bonuses, ales —— 

— ances, Chil$509 per day. 

Peru. 7 8/30 per day. Average earnings, including fringe | 8/1 US. 0525. 81.578, fringe benefits—I. e. over - 
benefits for overtime, vacations, holidays, 7th time, vacations, holidays, 7th 
day pay and bonus. Some large firms may in day pay and bonus, included, 
addition supply housing, but no estimate is 
available of the average additional fringe 
fits for heat, light, hospitalization, and com- 
missary products which, at wholesale, equal 
about 30 percent of base earnings, or 8/9 per ay. 

Northern Rhodesia, native labor - 1954.............. 1418s. 5d. per month. Average earnings for native | UK £1=US$2.80__-.......| $0.80, without fringe benefits. 
un 5 workers in metal mining. 

North America: 
— «| 2001 .cnsasacseces: --| $28.80 per day. wage in lead and zinc $2.304, fringe benefits, except 7th 
mines, pe ane Tth ay DAY pay. Fringe benefits day pay, excluded, 
include paid vacations, medical care, pensions, 
life insurance, schools, workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Where housing is provided this may 
average 45 3 

—Ar 2 SE Average hourly earnings for op- $19.36, without fringe benefits. 
per mining. Fringe benefits, was gotri in addi i- 
tion to average hourly 
at over 18 percent of payroll. 

orx.— The free rate of exchange was used in each case, in order to arrive at a ‘age data in Bolivia, Chile, Peru, and Mexico from U. 8. De 
aoise equivalent, of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. W: in Northern Rhodesia 8 


Book of 1 5 Statistics, 1956, published by t 


International Labor Office, Geneva. 


Wages in Arizona as reported by the Arizona Department of Mineral Resources, 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, is 
it surprising that the Arizona producers 
who pay $19.36 a day to labor, exclusive 
of fringe benefits, are hard pressed to 
compete with, let us say, Peruvian pro- 
ducers who pay their workers $1.60 a 
day, or with northern Rhodesian pro- 
ducers who pay 80 cents a day? 

Mr. President, I know there is not one 
Senator who does not recognize the pres- 
ent copper situation as a distinct danger 
to one of our basic industries. The ques- 
tion, then, is what to do about it. 

There are several alternatives which 
can be considered by the Congress. I 
know that none of us would countenance 
lowering American wages to meet com- 
petition. We can, then, do one of three 
things: We can set import quotas or we 
can enact protective tariffs or we can 
subsidize our domestic producers. Of 
course, we could just sit by and watch 
our domestic producers flounder and dis- 
appear, while we spent hours on the floor 
of the Senate debating about where we 
could send another shipload of American 
economic aid or where we could enter 
into another trade agreement to gain the 
confidence of another doubtful ally. We 
could choose the last-mentioned course, 
Mr. President, but I, for one, do not care 
to work myself into a frenzy over for- 
eign economies while our own is suffer- 
ing from competition over which it has 
no control. 

Mr. President, on January 16, 1958, I, 
along with other Senators, including my 
colleague the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. HAYDEN], introduced a bill, 
S. 2998, which would (a) reestablish the 
excise tax on imports of copper at the 
original rate of 4 cents a pound; (b) in- 
erease the peril-point price, below which 
the tax becomes effective, from 24 cents 
to 30 cents a pound; and (c) provide that 
the tax will be suspended automatically 
whenever the market price is at or above 
the peril point. Except for the last fea- 
ture, the proposed legislation involves no 
principle or policy that Congress has not 
already adopted with respect to copper. 
Congress is asked merely to reexamine 
the specific figures, in the light of radi- 
cally changed economic conditions, and 
to make adjustments which the evidence 
shows to be urgently needed. 

Mr. President, the peril-point approach 
is, to me, the most satisfactory solution 
of this problem. It will not be necessary 
to protect our domestic industry for all 
time; but until the standard of living in 
foreign countries is brought more nearly 
into balance with our own, our local pro- 
ducers will need the help of Congress, 
One of the ironic things about the pres- 
ent situation is the fact that many of 
our foreign competitors were put into 
business with American economic aid and 
technical assistance. A further compli- 
cating fact is that our own domestic pro- 
duction was vastly increased because of 
Government interest in expanding our 
domestic copper capability. 

I was interested to note in the Metal 
Reporter for May 17, 1958, an article 
which outlines what Australia is doing to 
protect her copper producers from for- 
eign cheap-labor competition. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article, 
entitled “Duty, Bounty Plan Set for Aus- 
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tralian Copper Price,” printed at this 
point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dury, BOUNTY PLAN Ser ron AUSTRALIAN 
COPPER PRICE 

John McEwen, Australian Trade Minister, 
announced that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, after an inquiry by the Tariff Board, 
has decided to introduce a combined duty 
and bounty scheme to stabilize the Australian 
price of copper to producers at 37.186 cents 
per pound, 

Mr. McEwen said copper block, ingots, and 
pigs would be admitted free of duty under 
all columns of the tariff when the determined 
world price of copper was 30.9 cents per 
pound. When the determined price was less 
than 30.9 cents per pound the duty would 
increase by 82.256 a ton for each Australian 
pound by which the price fell below 30.9 
cents per pound. 

With the addition of freight landing 
charges this should result in a landed duty- 
paid cost of not less than 32.115 cents per 
pound. This protection would be supple- 
mented by a bounty of 5.07 cents per pound 
on copper sold on the local market. 

Mr. McEwen said the current world price 
of about 24.79 cents per pound posed serious 
problems for Australian copper-using in- 
dustries, which faced competition from im- 
ported copper products. 

The Tariff Board had recommended that 
the copper industry should be assisted by a 
duty only, but the Government had decided 
that assistance should be partly by duty, 
partly by bounty. 

The largest producer, Mount Isa Mines, 
did not seek assistance from the Board, but 
had provided confidential information on its 
operations. 

The Tariff Board said in its report that two 
major underground mines, Mount Isa and 
Peko, could continue to operate profitably 
on the basis of disposal of 40 percent of their 
production on the home market at close to 
37.186 cents per pound, and the sale of the 
remainder abroad at around 27.045 cents per 
pound, 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
think Australia’s action should be closely 
studied by this body. Although Aus- 
tralia produces only about 56,000 tons of 
copper a year, she is taking every pre- 
caution to see that her domestic copper 
industry does not become a sacrifice on 
the altar of international agreements. 

Mr. President, companion legislation 
to Senate bill 2998 has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives, and is 
now pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee. I urge that committee and 
the Congress as a whole to take prompt 
action on a matter which is vital to our 
Western economy. 


NOTES ON POLITICAL LEADERSHIP; 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR CLARK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Philadelphia story is one of the rare, 
happy developments in American poli- 
tics of a fresh, clean, vigorous group 
of dedicated men who assume respon- 
sibility for government in their local 
community. This happened to Phila- 
delphia in 1949 and 1951, when JOSEPH 
S. CLARK became city comptroller, and 
then mayor. 

In the current issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine Senator CLARK tells a remarkable 
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revealing story of “Operation Clean 
Government.” Through his experience 
in bringing light and truth to the City 
of Brotherly Love as mayor of Phila- 
delphia, Senator CLARK established him- 
self as one of the most gifted and com- 
petent administrators in America. His 
record as an immensely capable United 
States Senator demonstrates that he is 
eminently qualified for any office within 
the gift of the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Notes on Political Leadership, 
the lead article in Harper’s magazine, 
written by Senator CLARK, be printed in 
the Record at this point, following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOTES ON POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


(By Hon. JosEPH S. CLARK, U. S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania) 

Late one afternoon in the fall of 1943, 
I was sunning myself on the terrace of an 
Air Force billet at 26 Ferozshah Road, New 
Delhi, India, looking through a copy of Life 
magazine. There was a picture of Bill Bullitt 
in a chesterfield and homburg inspecting 
slum property in Philadelphia. Bill was run- 
ning for mayor on the Democratic ticket 
against Barney Samuel, the incumbent Re- 
publican. 

I thought to myself: “That’s what I'm 
going to do when the war is over and I get 
out of this uniform.” World War II was 
really just beginning then so far as we in 
the China-Burma-India theater—known in 
the Pentagon as those “Confused Bums in 
India”—were concerned. Two years went 
by before I turned in my Air Force suit. 

While I was overseas, oil was discovered at 
my mother’s family home at Avery Island, 
La. When I came back to Philadelphia I 
could afford the luxury of seriously going 
into politics. I had only dabbled in it dur- 
ing the ’thirties, for I had been pretty well 
occupied with making a living out of the 
law. 

The Democratic Party in Philadelphia was 
looking for new blood in 1946. Despite the 
long record of Republican misrule, the Dem- 
ocrats had not elected a mayor since 1884 
and the Republican political machine was 
solidly entrenched. The depression had cre- 
ated a Democratic Party where none had 
existed before; but although it came close 
to winning the mayor's office in 1935 and 
1939, Bill Bullitt took a bad beating in 1943. 
When 1947 rolled around, Democratic chances 
were dim indeed. 

Luckily, I found myself in excellent com- 
pany when I first got involved in local poli- 
tics. Dick Dilworth and Jim Finnegan had 
also come back from the war interested in 
working with the Democratic Party. By the 
spring of 1947 the three of us—with the help 
of Mike Bradley, Democratic city committee 
chairman—had moved into positions of local 
party influence. Dilworth and I helped 
organize an effective independent group 
largely through Americans for Democratic 
Action. Finnegan was Bradley’s right-hand 
man at the city committee. Without Jim 
we would never have succeeded. His un- 
timely death this spring deprived our party 
of one of its ablest and most respected 
leaders on the national as well as the local 
scene. He made the art of practical politics 
an honorable profession. 

Dilworth made a valiant but unsuccessful 
campaign for the mayor's office in 1947. 
Next year a series of Republican scandals 
hit the headlines. In 1949, with Finnegan 
as city chairman (Bradley having become 
collector of the port), Dilworth was elected 
city treasurer and I city controller. Two 
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years later I was mayor, Dilworth was dis- 
trict attorney, and Finnegan was president 
of City Council. A new city charter was 
approved and the Democrats controlled the 
Council fourteen to three. The ball had 
certainly been thrown to me. The problem 
was what to do with it. 

When I first took office as city controller 
in 1950 I came into contact with Frank 
Short, who had been budget clerk under the 
Republican regime. Frank was an old news- 
paper man turned municipal financier by 
accident. In those primitive days he—to- 
gether with Ed Harris, Republican leader of 
the 46th ward, and Bill Shellenberger, 
formerly an employee of the Pennsylvania 
Economy League—had the job of throwing 
together an annual city budget which would 
meet the requirements of the Republican 
city committee as expressed through city 
council and the mayor. 

Prank and I became warm friends. His 
advice was disinterested and intelligent. 
During my 2 years as controller I rarely made 
a move affecting the budget without first 
talking over the details with him. When I 
became mayor, Frank moved over to the city 
representative's office, where his newspaper 
training and wide knowledge of city hall 
made him invaluable as a consultant on 
public relations in the widest sense of that 
much abused term. 

One day in 1951 we were talking together 
about the scandals in city government. 
Frank commented: “They never would have 
happened if Judge Lamberton had lived.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

Because he was a completely honest 
man,“ Frank replied, and his own high 
standards of integrity spread from the 
mayor's office all over the city.” 

Lamberton, an incorruptible judge, had 
been drafted to run as mayor by the Repub- 
lican machine in 1939 to save it from the 
fate worse than death—the election of a 
Democrat. The maneuver was successful, 
but after slightly more than a year in office 
Mayor Lamberton died; city hall slumped 
back to its normal pattern of unimaginative 
inefficiency and small-time graft. 

The chance conversation with Frant Short 
led me to some thinking about the function 
of leadership in an urban democracy. Surely 
if Lamberton’s integrity had the result at- 
tributed to it, there must be other ways in 
which the impact of a mayor’s character and 
Political philosophy could make itself felt— 
not only in local government but through- 
out the community generally. 

An old and favorite story of politicians 
involves the late Senator Clyde Swanson of 
Virginia, Secretary of the Navy in the first 
Cabinet of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Swanson, beloved by all who knew him, was 
once asked to what principles he attributed 
his political success. 

“To three rules of conduct from which I 
have never deviated,” he replied. “First: 
Be bold as a lion on a rising tide. Second: 
When the water reaches the upper deck, 
follow the rats. Third, and most important 
of all: When in doubt do right.” 

Perhaps the second maxim is as essential 
for political survival as the first and third 
are for political success. It was my good 
fortune as mayor never to have the water 
reach the upper deck, although there were 
a couple of times when it came pretty close 
to the gunwale. But often it seemed wise 
to be bold and, at least on occasion, doubt 
was resolved on the side of virtue. 

The mayor of a large city has heavy ex- 
ecutive responsibilities—especially in a city 
such as Philadelphia, which operates under 
a charter giving powers to the mayor 
and relatively little authority to the city 
council. Within his limited field, such a 
mayor carries responsibilities which differ 
only in degree—not in kind—from those of 
the President. Philadelphia, with a popula- 
tion of more than 2 million, has more in- 
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habitants than 20 of our 48 States. The 
mayor's problems, therefore, are more diffi- 
cult than those of many a governor. It 
has been said that the second most demand- 
ing executive job in America is held by the 
mayor of New York; the mayors of our other 
great cities can feel, with good reason, that 
they follow close behind—and that the 
qualities of political leadership demanded of 
a President, a Governor, and a big city 
mayor are not very different. 


WHAT DOES A MAYOR REALLY DO? 


It is hard for a mayor to plan his day, for 
he has no fixed routine—or at least I was 
never able to arrive at one. Speaking dates, 
to be sure, are lined up in advance. Ordi- 
nances passed by city council must be signed 
or vetoed within 10 days of passage; and 
council passes a batch every week. Cabinet 
meetings took 2 hours at lunch on Wednes- 
days. A large group of commissioners, depu- 
ties, and often their wives, met with me in 
the evening four times a year. The budget 
message has to go down to council on a day 
in September. Most of that month and all of 
October each year found a high priority 
given to political campaigning, in support 
of candidates for everything from clerk of 
the quarter sessions court to President of 
the United States. And every February and 
March there were endless meetings in the 
traditional smoke-filled rooms to work out 
a “slate” of candidates which would pre- 
vent that anathema of all professional poli- 
ticians: An open primary fight. 

But in between, I was never certain of 
what was coming next. Arriving at the office 
at 8:30 a. m., I would unload my briefcase, 
turn over to my staff for processing the 
papers acted on at home the evening before, 
and send back to the files the reports, I had 
read. Before leaving the office around 6, the 
mail would be signed and the briefcase re- 
packed. In between, each day was different 
and therefore fascinating. 

Much of my time was spent listening to 
other people’s plans and problems: On a 
typical day, for example, the city’s managing 
director and fire commissioner were having 
a rough time with the head of the firemen’s 
union (they kept on having it for 4 long 
years). The director of finance was con- 
cerned lest our campaign to have new loans 
authorized at the spring primary would fall 
on its face (it did). The city representative 
wanted help in determining whether to serve 
sherry, bourbon, both, or neither, to Queen 
Juliana and Prince Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands at 11 a. m. at the reception at the 
art museum (we settled for sherry in the 
Dutch Room). The city solicitor was con- 
cerned because the Board of City Trusts re- 
fused to admit Negro orphans to Girard Col- 
lege (as this is written, the question is still 
unsettled). A delegation was waiting out- 
side to protest open-dump burning at 83d 
and Buist Avenue (we finally closed the 
dump). The Greater Philadelphia Move- 
ment wanted the city to put millions of dol- 
lars into a new food distribution center in 
South Philadelphia but Albert M. Greenfield 
said it was a waste of the taxpayers’ money 
(the city is now financing the project). 

Throughout this crowded routine, a man 
new to the mayor's office is compelled to 
hammer out for himself the principles that 
should guide him in exercising power over 
the life of a city. One of the first things 
that struck me was how true—and how 
terribly difficult to apply in day-to-day 
reality—were the copybook maxims which 
have been the old standbys of political com- 
mentators and teachers since Thucydides, 


WHERE THE BUCK STOPS 


It should go without saying, for instance, 
that a mayor must be honest—not only 


money-honest but intellectually honest. 
Honest not only with other people but, even 
more important, honest with himself. 


“To 
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thine own self be true” is as good advice to 
a mayor as it was to Laertes. And this is 
especially difficult, for wishful thinking can 
so easily convert “I want it” into “This is 
right.” 

But simple honesty is not enough—not 
nearly enough. It is here that Lincoln 
Steffens—who spent years studying corrup- 
tion in American cities—vastly underesti- 
mated the complexity of American mu- 
nicipal government. Steffens thought that 
if the business interests would keep their 
dirty hands out of politics, honest citizens 
would elect honest officials who would then 
collect the garbage and reform the police 
department and everything would be fine. 
Maybe that was a sound analysis of the 
problem in the old days, but things are far 
different now. Every mayor soon learns that 
there are both honest and earnest conflicts 
of interest which involve every quarter of 
the community; he must strike a balance 
among them. 

An equally obvious requirement is that 
the mayor should be a good administrator. 
Harry S Truman, as President, had the 
cardinal rule of sound administration 
posted on his White House desk: “The buck 
stops here.” No matter how complex the 
issue and however meritorious opposing 
plans may seem, the mayor, like the Presi- 
dent, must make the decisions, and he 
must make them promptly and firmly. He 
may get some help from the briefing of 
competent advisers, from prayerful—and 
preferably secluded—thought and analysis, 
and from a few well-chosen personal con- 
tacts on the grass roots level. But in the 
end the Chief Executive must act on his 
own responsibility and his alone. 

This is a rule much easier stated than 
followed, and so are the other ancient pre- 
cepts of sound administration. Every po- 
litical leader will agree with them whole- 
heartedly, while regretfully remembering 
the many times during his own career when 
he violated them. Here are a few of the 
classics: 

Pick able subordinates, delegate respon- 
sibility, follow up to see that orders have 
been carried out, support your administra- 
tors unless they are clearly wrong; then 
either fire them or take the rap yourself. 
(If I had it to do over again, I would not 
appoint a half dozen men whom I chose at 
that time.) 

Remember that with each individual you 
have a cup of good will. You can gulp it 
down or sip it slowly. And if you sip—it 
tends miraculously to renew itself. (I drank 
too quickly the cup of good will of at least 
three Philadelphians, whose resulting oppo- 
sition delayed or defeated many a pet proj- 
ect.) 

Order your life so you can work hard and 
still get adequate rest, some time for your 
family and friends, and a chance not only 
to keep up with your profession but with 
the major currents of creative thought in 
the world about you. (At least twice a year 
I had to make bonfires of the papers which 
had languished unread in my briefcase for 
months.) 


THE ART OF MOVING FAST 


As I made my sometimes fumbling way 
through the administrative labyrinth of the 
mayoralty I found, curiously enough, that 
my 4 years in the Air Force were my salya- 
tion, Lawyers, as a rule, get no experience 
in administration. I did not even know 
what the word meant when I got myself a 
captain's commission in August 1941. Imag- 
ine my surprise on finding myself a year 
later director of organizational planning 
for the Air Staff. I knew nothing about or- 
ganization and less about planning, and I 
had to learn fast. 

A few months later I took a 9-week cram 
course in personnel administration at the 
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Command and General Staff School in Leav- 
enworth, Kans, Next thing I knew I was 
in New Delhi drawing organization charts 
in five colors to show the relationship be- 
tween the British Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; the Chinese Army and Air Force; the 
Indian Army and Air Force; the American 
Army engineers, Air Transport Command, 
10th Air Force, Air Service Command, Head- 
quarters AAF India-Burma Theater; Joe 
Stilwell, Claire Chennault, Lord Auchinleck, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Lord Louis Mountbatten 
(known as the Supremo, no kidding) Air 
Marshal Sir John Baldwin and his RAF col- 
leagues, and—finally—my own boss, Maj. 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, in whose debt 
I shall always be for his warm friendship 
and support. 

You can’t be a part of an organization 
which grows a hundredfold—from 2,000 of- 
ficers and 20,000 men—in 4 years, without 
learning something about administration in 
the process. Without the Air Force I would 
have been lost in the mayor's chair. 

Beyond the timeless and universal rules of 
public ethics and administration, the politi- 
cal leader must also try to master a more 
sophisticated set of tactics. The art of 
handling his friends, his enemies, and him- 
self in a constantly changing local political 
situation can be very subtle indeed—and in 
learning it there seems to be no substitute 
for experience. 

Suppose, for example, that you have just 
won a great political victory in a city like 
Philadelphia. Temporarily, at least, you are 
a local hero. You will accordingly have a 
honeymoon (unhappily without a bride) 
during which you can accomplish easily a 
good many things which will be difficult, if 
not impossible, later on. 

It is important, therefore, to strike while 
the iron is hot—if I may mix a metaphor. 
Our reform administration came into office 
in January 1952, on a wave of good will and 
civic virtue which drowned effective oppo- 
sition for well over a year. During that 
period, we were able to push a $20-million tax 
increase through a reluctant city council. 
We were also able to establish both the foun- 
- dations of a sound personnel system—based 
on merit instead of patronage—and to hire 
the best avallable people for executive jobs, 
despite the fact that some of them came 
from as far afield as Denver and Oakland, 
Calif. Moreover, the marriage was still a 
happy one when we beat back the first at- 
tack of the combined Republican and Demo- 
cratic organizations to cripple the new city 
charter in the spring of 1953. 

At every point in your administration 
you will be subjected to flattery—much of 
it, to be sure, obvious and nauseating, but 
a good deal of it subtle, insidious, and dis- 
arming. Remember, therefore, with Lord 
Acton that all power tends to corrupt and 
take frequent measurements of the size of 
your head. 

There are, I found, three good antidotes 

for a swelled head: 
1. Subordinates who aren't afraid of tell- 
ing you the truth. While there were many 
in this category, I was blessed with two par- 
ticularly able and candid administrators in 
Lennox Moak, director of finance during the 
first 2 years, and his successor, Vernon Nor- 
throp. The former, with the finesse of a 
battering ram, the latter with the skill of 
a trained diplomat, kept the mayor in his 
proper place. 

2. Continued association with very old 
friends who knew you before you became 
Mr. Big Frog in a relatively small puddle, 
I lunched quite often with four—my college 
roommate, Morris Duane; my lifelong 
friends, Geoffrey Smith and Philip Wallis; 
and my former law partner, Carroll Wetzel. 
A frank, relaxed talk with men like these 
was bound to send one back to city hall 
with a better understanding of one’s assets 
and liabilities, 
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3. A wife who tempers affection with 
understanding of human frailty. For this 
there is no substitute. I have one such. 

You must constantly and carefully assess 
the powers of your office in relation to other 
power groups. You must know where you 
stand with city council, with the local 
judiciary, with the Governor and State leg- 
islature, with the administration in Wash- 
ington and the Congress and the multiple 
Federal agencies to which you will inevi- 
tably look for help. 

The Philadelphia charter gives the mayor 
great advantages in dealing with city coun- 
cil. His appointments do not need to be 
confirmed; he has comparative freedom to 
administer as he sees fit; not much sub- 
stantial municipal legislation is called for. 
Only with respect to the budget can the 
mayor be checked. Luckily, as I’ve noted, 
we got over the tax increase hurdle during 
the initial postelection honeymoon. And 
so long as Jim Finnegan was president of 
the council all went well. By the time he 
left, early in 1955, a pattern of cooperation 
had developed which even the constant and 
bitter rows I had with the Democratic or- 
ganization did not destroy. 

In other governmental agencies—local, 
State, and Federal—we cultivated assidu- 
ously those people who could help us most, 
whether they were Democrats or Republi- 
cans. 

FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


Another preoccupation that every prudent 
mayor should have constantly on his mind is 
his relations with the local press, radio, and 
TV stations. Here I found that hard work 
pays off handsomely. 

When our reform administration took 
office, many reporters, commentators, and 
editors had a healthy skepticism about both 
our motives and our abilities. Some of them 
suspected that the mayor’s hat was high and 
his shirt stuffed. We did our best to play 
everything on the top of the table—to be 
friendly, available, cooperative, and frank, 
Gradually the image of the typical Harvard 
man—whom you can always tell, though 
not much—began to dissolve. One incident 
that may have had something to do with 
this was the mayor's press party one hot Au- 
gust evening; our rendition of Sweet Ade- 
line at about midnight was so outstanding 
that neighbors called the police. Whatever 
@ politician’s platform may be, the reporters’ 
most important judgments about him are 
personal ones; if he is trying to cover some- 
thing pretentious or phony under high- 
sounding phrases, they soon find it out. 

A political leader also needs to know at 
every minute just where he stands with his 
own party and the opposition. So far as the 
Republicans were concerned, we were lucky 
indeed. They were so demoralized by their 
defeat in 1951, so lacking in leadership, so 
inept in opposition, that for 4 years we were 
able to ignore them. With the Democrats it 
was different. The philosophy of our ad- 
ministration was completely opposed to that 
of many of the leaders of the city organiza- 
tion. They were in politics for profit, power, 
and prestige—nothing else. Yet we could 
not win elections without them. 

So, for 4 years there was brush warfare for 
limited objectives—never massive retaliation 
on either side—probably because neither an- 
tagonist was able to select a time and place 
of his own choosing. Each spring we would 
quarrel bitterly over candidates in the pri- 
mary. Each fall we would kiss, make up, 
and have pictures taken with our arms 
around each other's shoulders. I always kept 
thinking: This spring we must knock them 
out of the box.” 

But the time never came. And in 1955 
when question of the succession arose the 
organization swallowed Dick Dilworth as its 
candidate for mayor like a brave little boy 
taking castor oil. 
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Yet, as I look back on my administration, I 
think that one of my most early miscalcula- 
tions was thinking that I could ignore the 
Democratic city committee and get away 
with it. So far as defending the city charter 
and getting our budget through the council 
were concerned, we were successful. But for 
3 long years Bill Green, the Democratic city 
chairman, and his ward leaders, held on to 
their power in the county offices. And in the 
State legislature in Harrisburg no legislation 
affecting the city of Philadelphia went 
through without Green’s consent. This sit- 
uation resulted in many frustrating failures 
and I had to eat a lot of humble pie. Even 
today, the Governor must look to the city 
committee rather than to the mayor if he 
wants help in carrying out his State program. 

A successful politician must learn what he 
can expect from his local business and finan- 
cial leaders and from organized labor. 

We came to expect nothing from the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. Like its na- 
tional parent, it kept repeating ancient and 
obsolete dogma. For 67 years it had got its 
way in city hall—iow taxes, inadequate mu- 
nicipal services, favors for those who would 
pay for them—and it was slow to realize that 
times had changed. Yet, I now feel that if I 
had been more tolerant and friendly toward 
the chamber, we might have avoided at least 
two rows which set our program back. And 
today new leadership in the chamber is 
giving Mayor Dilworth cooperation I never 
could obtain. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE PEOPLE? 


Fortunately, the chamber did not speak 
for all the city’s businessmen. The top- 
flight business leadership was organized in 
the greater Philadelphia movement, and it 
was eager to cooperate. These men supported 
the Penn Center development—a vast project 
(reported by James Reichley in the February 
1957 issue of Harper's) which is remaking 
the center of the city. They developed the 
new Food Distribution Genter, replacing the 
city’s old and inefficient markets. And they 
organized and helped finance the citizens’ 
charter committee, which was of tremendous 
help in getting and keeping our basic politi- 
cal reforms. Most of them were Republicans, 
but they were greater Philadelphians before 
they were partisans—and therefore as anx- 
ious to get our help as we were to get theirs. 

Organized labor had supported us on our 
way up, although there were a few rough 
moments at the summit. For over a year I 
was unnecessarily at odds with Joe McDon- 
ough, the AFL leader in Philadelphia, be- 
cause of my own tactlessness. He wanted 
a representative of labor on the civil service 
commission, which I did not think appro- 
priate. Of necessity, he had to espouse the 
cause of Jim Forbes, flamboyant leader of 
the fire fighters’ local union. He was also 
concerned because we had abolished the 
40-hour week for city employees 2 days after 
we took office—not because we opposed it, 
but because the lame-duck Republican coun- 
cil which had voted it in had falied to pro- 
vide the tax money to pay for it. From where 
Joe sat, he had a strong case, and I should 
have been more sympathetic to the diffi- 
culties which confronted him inside his own 
organization. 

But, on the whole, the unions stood solidly 
behind our administration and asked for lit- 
tle they weren't entitled to. Many of their 
leaders served faithfully and well on the 
nonpaid citizen boards and commissions 
which were an important feature of the new 
charter. 

Winning and holding the loyalty of the 
civil servants was a major undertaking be- 
cause of the sleazy methods of administra- 
tion and resulting low morale we inherited. 
We fired a few crooked cops and firemen, 
made friends with the AFL blue-collar em- 
ployees’ union, and gave everybody a long 
overdue pay raise. We finally convinced 
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them, I think, that they didn't have to 
grease their ward leader’s palm to hold their 
jobs or win promotion. I believe we ended 
up with as fine a group of hardworking, 
loyal, courageous employees as any large cor- 
‘poration could boast of. 

Finally, a political leader must know how 
he stands with the people, and what steps 
he should take to keep them constantly in- 
formed of his program, so that he can rally 
popular support at critical moments. 

This was a major preoccupation for me. 
We tried to operate in a goldfish bowl. We 
solicited criticism and suggestions. Once a 
week we were on radio explaining our plans 
and programs. Twice a month we had tele- 
vision shows—Tell It to the Mayor, on which 
we solicited gripes on everything from trash 
collection to traffic control—and Report to 
the People, on which I reviewed the last 
month's happenings in city hall. Press con- 
ferences were held once a week. In addi- 
tion, all re could see the mayor on 
short notice at any time, and had my phone 
number to call at any hour. Cabinet officers 
spoke whenever they were asked. 

Through these channels and from our po- 
litical friends flowed a daily stream of in- 
formation which we tried to dissect at cabinet 
meetings. In spite of a good many mistakes, 
I think we came fairly close to knowing the 
day-to-day public reaction to what we were 
doing and to what extent we could rally sup- 
port for our next move. 


HOW HIGH TO AIM? 


No matter how carefully a mayor may re- 
member all these things, he is not likely to 
succeed unless he also remembers his single 
most priceless asset. This is simply the fact 
that he is the directly elected representative 
of all the people in his city. 

They look to him for leadership, not to the 
members of the council or to the party hier- 
archy. They expect him to carry out his 
party's campaign promises. They cheer him 
if their interests are successfully defended, 
and blame him for any failure. 

No appointed official—city manager, man- 
aging director, or chief administrator—can 
possibly get or keep the prestige of an elected 
mayor. Top leadership in American politics 
is never hired; it is always elected. This is 
the mayor's great strength. It is also his 
heaviest responsibility. 

For the essence of leadership is to lead, not 
to follow. It means staying ahead of the 
crowd—tfar enough ahead so that people can 
clearly see which way you are heading—but 
not so far that you lose sight of your fol- 
lowers and they of you. Deciding how far 
ahead you should be at any moment is a mat- 
ter of intuition, not something you can settle 
according to the formal rules of administra- 
tion, It is said ad nauseam that politics is 
the art of the possible—but in his heart every 
successful political executive knows that 
what is possible depends largely on the qual- 
ity of his own leadership. 

One great danger to democracy is that 
power will fall into the hands of men who 
react to new challenges in obsolete ways. 
Toynbee has warned us that the men who 
haye successfully responded to one challenge 
are rarely able to supply the leadership 
needed for the next one. They tend to think 
the same policies and methods will work 
again. More often than not, they won't. 

So the primary function of sophisticated 
leadership is to use the experience of the 
past as à kind of arch, through which to 
look at each challenge as something quite 
new. 

A SHORT DISTANCE 


Solving these new problems requires the 
aid of skilled planners. They are practically 
all in short supply—whether they are tech- 
nicians in shelter, traffic, water resources, or 
race relations. They cost money. One of 
the leader’s jobs is to get that money at al- 
most any cost. No mayor of any major 
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American city can possibly succeed today 
unless he has at his elbow the very best 
planners—for the city, metropolitan area, 
and region—that money can buy; and money 
alone is not enough. Often he must per- 
suade them to enter public service at con- 
siderable personal loss. 

He can do this only if he holds a high 
ie of the purpose of political leader- 

p. 

He must set worthy goals for himself, for 
the men who work with him, and for the 
people he hopes to lead. Nobody can be ex- 
pected to follow a mayor with clay feet. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, in his classic study 
of the United States, concluded that such a 
high standard of leadership was impossible 
in a democracy. Our form of government 
was not suited, he believed, to “give a cer- 
tain elevation to the human mind * * * to 
inspire men with a scorn of mere temporal 
advantages, to form and nourish strong con- 
victions, and to keep alive the spirit of hon- 
orable devotedness.“ On the contrary, he 
thought that democracy was more likely to 
“divert the moral and intellectual activity 
of man to the production of comfort * * * 
to insure the greatest enjoyment and to 
avoid the most misery to each of the indi- 
viduals who comprise it.” 

I take a more cheerful view. I believe it is 
the function of modern democratic leader- 
ship to do both—to provide a floor below 
which misery will not be permitted to sink, 
and also to provide an environment in which 
the mind and spirit can flourish and rise to 
new heights of achievement. To do this, a 
leader needs that sense of history which was 
always a part of the thinking of such men 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill. A mayor does not come to office 
to preside over the dissolution of his city, 
any more than Churchill became Prime Min- 
ister to preside over the dissolution of the 
British Empire. He must be proud of his 
city’s past and anxious to play his part in 
its future. And in his daily life he must 
make it clear that he has not—in Tocque- 
ville’s phrase acquired the supreme power 
only to administer to * * * coarse or paltry 
pleasures.” In short, when ridding Philadel- 
phia of corruption it was also necessary to 
rid it of contentment. 

Together with this sense of history, a good 
political leader must have the ability to look 
ahead for the best way to the ideal future of 
his city. Then, when he has discerned it as 
clearly as he can, he must try to lead his 
community a short distance in the right di- 
rection—remembering that it is his high duty 
to bring out the best in that imperfect and 
imperfectible being who is created nonethe- 
less in God’s image: Man, on whose support 
his claim to leadership depends, 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, without 
objection the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, H. R. 12181. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 


THE LAG IN OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to yield to my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincron], who advises me 
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he has a statement to make and desires 
to meet a plane. I yield to him with the 
understanding that I do not lose the floor, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Missouri may proceed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
through a policy of inaction, this admin- 
istration is handing military superiority 
over to the Communists; and the recent 
technological and diplomatic defeats 
forced upon the Free World as a result 
of this policy, only serve to emphasize 
the growing peril. 

Our defense effort is being shackled 
by a lack of decisive leadership. 

At the time of the launching of the 
first sputnik, nearly 8 months ago, our 
defense strength was greater vis-a-vis 
the Communists than it is today. 

The new Russian sputnik was launched 
May 15, another grim warning for all 
but the blind to see—a ton and a half of 
Soviet technology circling our country 
at will. 

Nevertheless, our Government con- 
tinues to place soft living and budgetary 
considerations ahead of national secu- 
rity. 

If the rapid advance of communism 
during recent years has taught us any- 
thing, it is that successful negotiations 
with these people are possible only if 
conducted from a position of relative 
strength. 

Therefore, there can be no justifica- 
tion whatever for our present policies. 

Having permitted the United States to 
lose its relative defense strength, we are 
now adding new names to the old trouble 
spots. 

To Korea, Formosa, Indochina, and 
Egypt, we now add Syria, Yemen, Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon, and Algiers. 

And our oldest ally of all—France, 

Also new names from the Western 
Hemisphere—Lima and Caracas, places 
where people recently stoned and spat 
in derision on the Vice President of the 
United States. 

As things are now going, more names 
will appear shortly, to be added to the 
long list of recent Free World failures. 

Every American has the right to ask, 
What action has been taken during the 
nearly 8 months which have passed 
since last October 4, the day Russia pro- 
jected man into the Space Age? 

The answer is, very little. 

After Sputnik I, there appeared to be 
a stirring, an uneasiness, a resolve to 
face up more to reality. 

But now again the administration has 
fallen back into its former ostrich-like 
state of complacency. 

As the beep of the first sputniks faded 
into silence, inaction, delays, and expen- 
ditures ceilings returned to view. 

The truth of the matter is they never 
really left; but became temporarily un- 
noticed, while our attention was diverted 
by public statements of promised ac- 
tions. 

In addition, through an unfortunate 
twist of timing, there was another diver- 
sion—discussion of the administration’s 
defense reorganization plan. 

That controversy has tended to rele- 
gate and obscure the issue of our rela- 
tive decline in strength. 
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Last November 14, President Eisen- 
hower himself promised a critical re- 
examination of our entire defense posi- 
tion.” 

At that time also, the President an- 
nounced a basic change in the policy of 
his administration, when he asserted that 
the American people would no longer 
“sacrifice security worshiping a bal- 
anced budget.” 

As a result of these statements by the 
President, many of us were willing to 
overlook the Government’s record dur- 
ing the previous months—a record of 
disgraceful disregard for our declining 
strength vis-a-vis that of the Soviets. 
On the contrary, we were eager to co- 
operate to recover lost ground; anxious 
to build up our military strength so 
there could be hope in negotiations 
looking toward permanent world peace. 

Last November the Senate Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee started 
hearings to find out the truth about our 
strength. 

During these hearings, expert testi- 
mony was received from outstanding 
civilians, scientists, and military leaders. 

On January 23, the subcommittee is- 
sued a unanimous report, signed by all 
Republican members of the committee 
as well as all Democrats. 

That report listed 17 areas “upon 
which decisive action must be taken.” 

These recommendations—nonpartisan 
in origin and constructive in content— 
presented a suggested framework for 
positive action on the part of the admin- 
istration. 

Taking them up in order, the first 
unanimous Senate subcommittee recom- 
mendation was to “modernize and 
strengthen the Strategic Air Command.” 

What has been done to that end is 
inadequate. 

As example, there has been no accel- 
eration whatever of aircraft production 
programs. 

A few more long-range jet bombers 
and tankers were scheduled; and for 
them this administration did request a 
supplemental appropriation to the 1959 
budget; but what was asked for will give 
less than one additional SAC wing; and 
that shrunken wing is not planned to be 
operational for 3 years. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my able and distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I am very much inter- 
ested in the most important speech 
which my good friend from Missouri is 
now making on the floor of the Senate. 
He has been kind enough to give me an 
advance copy of his speech. It is on a 
subject matter in which I personally 
have an intense interest. 

With respect to what the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has just said, I 
should like -to inquire, realizing that 
there is certain classified information 
which the Senator cannot reveal, but 
within the limitations of classification, 
how operational today is SAC? What 
percentage of its planes can be kept in 
the air? What is the status with re- 
spect to maintenance, and gasoline, and 
the ability to keep the planes fully oper- 
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ational? I notice that the Senator’s 
recommendation No. 14 deals with the 
problem of adequate pay for skilled mili- 
tary personnel. 

Does the Senator feel that legislation 
which has been enacted, or that which 
may be enacted, will be adequate to hold 
the experienced competence which is 
necessary not only in armed services per- 
sonnel, but in civilian personnel? I 
realize I have thrown a great many dif- 
ferent questions at the Senator, but I 
think all Americans would be interested 
in an amplification about SAC’s situa- 
tion, subject to restrictions of classified 
information. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his interest in this matter, espe- 
cially as he is one of those who takes a 
continuing and basic interest in our na- 
tional defense. 

Answering the last part of the Sen- 
ator’s question first, I would say the new 
military pay law is a substantial improve- 
ment over the pay scales of the past. I 
do not believe it will do all the job which 
is required. I still think we shall lose, 
especially after the first term enlist- 
ments, a number of mechanics and other 
skilled personnel as well as technicians 
in the new arts which are becoming so 
important in defense. This turnover is 
expensive and weakens our defense capa- 
bility. 

However, with respect to the mainte- 
nance of SAC—and I am one who be- 
lieves that SAC is the greatest single 
deterrent to war we have in the Free 
World today—the maintenance is inade- 
quate, the number of mechanics is inade- 
quate, and the modernity of the planes 
is not what it should be. The primary 
reason for these inadequacies is the ex- 
penditure limitations which are arbi- 
trarily imposed on the construction, 
maintenance and operation, and equip- 
ment of the Strategic Air Force. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his answer. I hope the American people 
will be given the opportunity to hear this 
speech through the press. 

I feel we have slipped back into an- 
other era of complacency, after the 
splendid work which was done by the 
Johnson subcommittee, on which the 
Senator from Missouri served with such 
distinction earlier in the year. I think 
the time has come to awaken the people 
of the United States to the fact that 
nothing adequate is being done in this 
area. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his typically constructive ap- 
proach to this vital matter. 

I point out, if I may, that under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader an extraordinary accom- 
plishment occurred in regard to these 
17 recommendations. The logic and 
wisdom of the majority leader aided by 
distinguished counsel contributed greatly 
to this accomplishment. Not only did all 
the Democratic members sign the 17 
recommendations to which I refer in 
these remarks, but all the Republican 
memes of the subcommittee also signed 

em. 

My statement today is an effort to show 
that, regardless of this unanimous posi- 
tion in the Senate with respect to mili- 
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tary defenses and the promises which the 
President made last fall after the first 
sputnik was orbited, little actually has 
been done compared to what was prom- 
ised or what was and is needed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Ala- 
bama, one of the great authorities in the 
Senate on military affairs. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

I agree thoroughly with all the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania said about the 
work of the Johnson subcommittee. The 
subcommittee did an excellent job. 

I desire to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that some time before 
the Johnson subcommittee began its in- 
vestigations we had the Symington sub- 
committee, and that subcommittee did 
a most excellent job. The Symington 
subcommittee brought out information 
regarding the many weaknesses, and, 
may I say, derelictions so far as airpower 
is concerned, as well as the facts relating 
to other phases of our national defense. 
Although these facts were brought out 
very clearly and in a most forceful way 
by the Senator from Missouri and his 
subcommittee, very little has been done 
to correct the situation, as the Senator 
from Missouri has stated in his speech. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend from Alabama. The 
Senator has always been a proponent of 
a strong defense, and especially strong 
airpower. Unfortunately, the report to 
which the Senator referred, the report of 
the Air Power Subcommittee, was one 
which the Republican members did not 
sign in agreement with the majority re- 
port. Rather, the Republican members 
presented minority and contrary views. 

I am glad to know that in the 12 sub- 
sequent months those who were members 
of both committees reversed themselves. 
The report which the able majority 
leader was able to submit was signed 
unanimously. That is very important 
from the standpoint of what the people 
should think about the way the adminis- 
tration is handling our defense problems 
at this critical time in world affairs, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished acting majority 
leader, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to join my colleagues, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
Alabama, in commending the Senator 
from Missouri not only for the timeliness 
of his report but for the great work the 
Senator did in the subcommittee of 
which he was the chairman, which in 
effect, was the predecessor of the John- 
son subcommittee, of which he is a most 
distinguished member. 

The Senator has said that in his opin- 
ion the Strategic Air Command is the 
greatest deterrent to aggression we have. 
I would assume that in the opinion of 
the Senator from Missouri SAC is also, 
in fact, the keeper of the peace at the 
present time. 

The Senator has mentioned mainte- 
nance with respect to the Strategic Air 
Command. Could the Senator tell the 
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Members of this body exactly how de- 
ficient we are with respect to mechanics 
in SAC? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam sorry to tell 
my distinguished friend from Montana 
that I cannot give precise details as 
to the exact number needed at this time. 
I know we had sworn testimony last fall 
that a significant part of the Strategic 
Air Force was grounded because of lack 
of gasoline. I also know we had sworn 
testimony from the then head of SAC, 
General LeMay, that he did not have the 
quality or the quantity of mechanical 
support and technological support he 
should have. 

I believe it would be interesting to the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
and the Senate to know that 75 percent 
of the enlisted personnel serving in the 
Strategic Air Force today have been 
serving in that command for less than 
2 years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sena- 
tor think it would be an indictment of 
some sort or another with respect to this, 
the most important of our defense 
groupings, to contemplate that in such 
an organization, which is supposed to be 
on ever-ready alert, 75 percent of the 
personnel have less than 2 years of serv- 
ice? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the enlisted personnel; that is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my hope that 
the initiative taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] in intro- 
ducing as a bill what were known as 
the Cordiner proposals, will have some 
result in obviating such a situation. I 
hope something will be done to bring 
about a strengthening of the personnel 
of the Strategic Air Command and the 
other elements of the armed services 
through the better pay and greater se- 
curity sought to be provided by the 
legislation which, under the chairman- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], has cleared 
both Houses and been signed into law 
by the President. 

Could the Senator tell the Members of 
this body what the meaning of the word 
“abort” is? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As the able Sena- 
tor from Montana knows, when an air- 
plane goes on a mission and something 
of a technical or similar nature hap- 
pens which prevents the mission from 
being completed, the word “abort” is 
used. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
have any figures indicating how much 
aborting has been a factor in the opera- 
tions of the Strategic Air Command? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not have the 
figures exactly, but I know the figure is 
inexcusably high. We had sworn testi- 
mony that as a result of the expenditure 
ceilings which were placed on the Stra- 
tegic Air Force there were planes which 
did abort, there were more accidents, 
and there were more casualties. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the Senator 
tell the Senate whether we have had in 
the Strategic Air Command at all times 
sufficient personnel to man the planes of 
that command? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. We have not. We 
have been and still are short of trained 
crews. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the Sena- 
tor, for the information of the Senate 
and the people of the country, tell us 
something about Operation Reflex Ac- 
tion? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Now the Senator 
is getting a little close to something I 
would prefer not to discuss at this time. 
The Senator’s knowledge of this subject 
is very great. If there is anything he 
would like to include in the Recorp on 
that item I would be happy to have him 
do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not intend to 
go into things which are secret or con- 
fidential, but it is my understanding that 
this operation is pretty well known and 
has been well publicized in the press of 
this country. 

It was my privilege to witness in 
Morocco last fall a Reflex Action op- 
eration at Sidi Slimane, at which time 
20 B-47’s were wheeled on the runway 
and in 20 minutes were in the air on 
their way to a predetermined destination. 
This is something which the Air Force 
recently has had to do to make up in 
part for the scientific supremacy in 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s which the Soviet 
Union has over our country at the pres- 
ent time. I think General White and 
the Air Force are to be commended for 
the great strides they have taken to keep 
the United States in a state of prepared- 
ness and to keep the first arm of our 
defense on the ever ready and alert. 

In that respect, I hope the Strategic 
Air Command will continue the series 
of aerial reconnaissance flights in the 
Arctic area, which, of course, we know 
are needed very badly. In the Arctic, 
SAC planes must go up to intercept any 
unidentified objects. It is an area which 
is the most important, in my opinion, 
so far as the defense of this country is 
concerned. 

In other words, I believe that the polar 
icecap is the area from which any attack 
against this country will come, if it ever 
comes. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his very able contribution. 

As a matter of interest, for some time 
now, an average of 23 percent of the 
medium bomber wings of the Strategic 
Air Force are idle, because of the lack of 
adequate maintenance. I mention that 
figure to show the incredible situation in 
which the defense of this country finds 
itself at the present time. 

The unanimous Senate subcommittee 
recommendation No. 2 was “to step up 
the dispersal of SAC bases.” Fiscal con- 
siderations have blocked sound plan- 
ning for much of that dispersal. 

Solely in order to save money, SAC air- 
craft, defense missile facilities, and other 
important military equipment are in 
some cases now actually being concen- 
trated into more confined areas. This 
can only delight Mr. Khrushchev, who 
has announced that he intends to bury 
us; and also please his bomber pilots, 
his submarine crews, and the missile ex- 
perts under his command. This action, 
against all experience and all expert ad- 
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vice, is especially unfortunate, because 
if we are ever subject to all-out attack, 
the first targets will be those bases which 
represent our capacity to retaliate. 

The third unanimous Senate subcom- 
mittee recommendation was to “put more 
effort into developing antimissile mis- 
siles.“ That area of defense is also 
characterized by indecision and delays. 

We know the Russians are far ahead 
of us in long-range ballistic missiles. We 
know also that our defense against those 
weapons has barely gotten off the 
ground. Since the heavy cutbacks in 
research and development expenditures 
of last year, there has been some in- 
creased effort in the antimissile field. 
But the organization to handle this prob- 
lem is not worked out; and the current 
division of functions between the 
services can only cause increased waste 
and delay. As example, warning and 
communications rest largely in the Air 
Force; but the launching function re- 
mains in the Army. Both services re- 
ceive constantly fluctuating financial as- 
sistance in their effort to carry out this 
vital mission—and that would appear to 
be one of the chief reasons why the en- 
tire program is characterized by disor- 
ganization and little sense of urgency. 

The fourth Senate recommendation 
was to improve our early-warning sys- 
tem for manned aircraft and accelerate 
the development of an early-warning 
detection system for ballistic missiles. 
Construction of the distant early-warn- 
ing line, planned to defend this coun- 
try against manned aircraft, is proceed- 
ing slowly; and again, the delay is due 
largely to arbitrarily established expen- 
diture ceilings. As a result, our warn- 
ing system against manned bombers, in- 
cluding required radar and other equip- 
ment, is still entirely inadequate. Nor 
is there any adequate warning system 
against the ballistic missiles now pos- 
sessed by the possible enemy; weapons 
which can streak across the polar cap 
toward the unprotected bases and cities 
of this country. That is why it is so 
vitally important to disperse our retal- 
iatory forces, with SAC bombers con- 
stantly on the alert. 

Senate recommendation five was that 
action should be taken to modernize and 
strengthen ground and naval forces. 
This nation has scores of military com- 
mitments all over the world. If we 
should fail to live up to those commit- 
ments, the United Nations would go the 
way of the League of Nations; and that 
would be another triumph for advanc- 
ing communism. 

Unless, therefore, we wish to fall back 
entirely on the 1954 theory of massive 
retaliation, this Nation must also have 
an adequate and modern army. Today 
we have no such army; and the one we 
do have is being cut down even further. 
The present administration decision is to 
reduce the American Army to 14 divi- 
Sions. Russia alone has 175. 

As to the effectiveness of the divisions 
remaining, nearly every major expendi- 
ture item in the Army 1959 budget is 
being cut back, as compared with Army 
expenditures for 1958. This further re- 
duction is being taken in the face of 
sworn testimony that in order for the 
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United States to meet its world eom- 
mitments, we must have a minimum of 
28 modern division. Eight of our pres- 
ent divisions are stationed at various 
overseas points, where their strength is 
but a small fraction of the forces ar- 
rayed against them. Of the divisions 
stationed in this country, only 4 are 
considered ready; and these 4 divisions 
are equipped primarily with World War 
II equipment. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I invite the attention 
of my friend from Missouri to a news ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 21, 1958. The 
article is entitled “Small War Corps Set 
Up by Army—Battle-Ready for Fast 
Moves.” 

That article was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], who 
seemed to take some pride in the fact 
that perhaps the problem of fighting so- 
called brush wars with adequate forces 
has finally been solved. However, as I 
read the article, I note that Maj. Gen. 
Robert F. Sink, whose headquarters are 
at Fort Bragg, and who is said to com- 
mand what is known as STRAC, the 
Army brush war agency, points out that 
this group has one gaping deficiency. 
It must depend on the Air Force or the 
Navy to move anywhere in the world. 

I think I am correct in saying that we 
could not today airlift as much as one 
complete division to any threatened point 
in the world. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
We could not lift and properly support a 
single division overseas. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the country may 
perhaps have been lulled into a sense of 
false security last week, because—in my 
judgment, very foolishly, indeed—the 
President directed some Marines to head 
down to the Caribbean, because of the 
unfortunate occurrences in Caracas, 
Venezuela. Some 500 marines, as I un- 
derstand, were lifted down to bases in 
the Caribbean so that they could be 
ready to move farther south if the occa- 
sion should arise. 

I wonder if the Senator can advise us 
just how effective 500 airborne marines 
would be in meeting promptly and ef- 
fectively a brush war situation which 
might arise anywhere in the world. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The lift from here 
to Central America would come under 
the category of Tactical Air Lift. As for 
what would happen to the 500 marines 
would depend upon the resistance which 
they might meet. I believe that such a 
lift could be handled, but technically it 
is not a strategic lift. A strategic lift 
would be handled by the C-124; a new 
Plane, the C—133; and by a still newer 
plane, the C-132, which was unfortu- 
nately canceled from the program after 
a great amount of money had been spent 
upon it. 

Last year representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense testified before the 
committee that they were canceling the 
C132 development, the new strategic 
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gir lift plane, because they intended to 
concentrate on the C-133. 

Later testimony brought out that they 
did not have any additional money in 
the budget for the C-133’s. The 
monthly production figures of the 
C-133’s are probably classified. It is 
the only modern airlift plane which this 
country, with its worldwide commit- 
ments, is building today. Hence, it is 
hard to understand why the program is 
so fantastically small. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, what 
the Senator is telling us—and I believe 
it to be one of the most shocking revela- 
tions of our inadequate national defense 
which has been brought to the attention 
of the American people in recent years— 
it is that we have no real capacity for 
airlifting Army troops to fight a brush 
war, which could arise at almost any 
place in the world and almost overnight. 
That to me is a very shocking situation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I would put it in this way: If we 
retain the airlift that is required for SAC 
readiness, we cannot at the same time 
lift properly and support overseas a 
single Army division. That in itself 
gives the answer. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask my 
friend one more question. I have heard 
it said that if a real emergency arose 
we could tap the commercial airlines for 
their present aircraft, the luxury liners 
which are carrying passengers on the 
civilian airlines with such efficiency. I 
wonder whether the Senator would care 
to give us his point of view on the ques- 
tion whether the use of commercial air- 
liners for military purpose would make 
up the present deficiency. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator’s 
question is a very perspicacious one, as 
usual. It is not possible to take a com- 
mercial airliner and put the floor loads 
on it that can be put on a plane which is 
built for military service. For example, 
in the Berlin airlift, I would say that 
from about one-eighth to one-tenth of 
the total space on the floor of a C-54 
was used for coal. In addition to that, 
because of the door arrangements para- 
troopers cannot jump from commercial 
airliners. Therefore, the argument that 
commercial airliners can be used for 
that purpose is not tenable. In addition 
to that, as the Senator knows, the use of 
commercial airliners for that purpose 
would have a seriously disrupting effect 
on civilian travel and on the important 
missions which must be carried out 
within the country. 

The Senate subcommittee’s sixth rec- 
ommendation was to provide an adequate 
airlift for ground troops. 

With the world as it is today, a capac- 
ity for the swift movement of fully 
equipped ground troops is absolutely 
essential. 

Nevertheless, sworn testimony was 
received by the subcommittee that at 
this time the United States cannot lift 
and properly support overseas a single 
division. 

If forced to defend either ourselves 
or our allies in a limited war, appar- 
ently we must hope for some miracle to 
be able to transport troops where 
needed. 
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The seventh recommendation of the 
subcommittee was to pour more effort 
into our antisubmarine program. 

Two years ago this country officially 
acknowledged that the Soviet Union had 
a modern fleet of some 500 submarines, 
more than 10 times the number Hitler 
had at the beginning of World War II. 

The Soviets have the capacity to 
launch missiles from submarines. 

They also have the capability to pro- 
duce nuclear-powered submarines. 

Based on ‘these facts, one would have 
expected some sense of urgency in the 
development of an antisubmarine pro- 
gram. 

The 1959 supplemental does ask for 
money to improve the Navy’s antisub- 
marine capability, but the testimony 
shows clearly that what was asked for 
does not fully recognize this new sub- 
marine menace, 

And there has been no increase in the 
nuclear submarine program for anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The unanimous Senate subcommittee 
recommendation eight was to step up 
production schedules of Atlas, Thor, 
Jupiter, and accelerate the development 
of Titan. 

As far back as January 1957 the re- 
port of the Senate Airpower Subcom- 
mittee emphasized the greater rate of 
progress Russia was making in the field 
of long-range missiles. 

A year later, January 1958, the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee made this flat 
statement: 

The Soviet Union leads the United States 
in the development of ballistic missiles, 


In between these two reports, we not 
only had accurate intelligence informa- 
tion regarding the great number of 
Soviet test firings, but also learned that 
the Soviets had developed sufficient 
thrust to throw into orbit a 184-pound 
satellite, then one weighing more than 
half a ton. 

Last month the Soviet launched and 
orbited a satellite weighing a ton and a 
half. 

Although this is more mounting evi- 
dence we are losing the ballistic missile 
race, there has been no acceleration of 
the Atlas, Thor, or Jupiter programs. 

A $50 million supplemental request 
was made to accelerate the Titan. This 
acceleration, however, amounts to little 
more than an effort to forestall slippage 
in the development of this missile. 

Lack of a sense of urgency continues 
to dominate the long-range missile 
program. 

The Senate subcommittee’s ninth 
recommendation was to reduce lead 
time in the development of weapons 
systems by cutting down on decision time 
and by simplifying procurement pro- 
cedures. 

For years we have known that the 
Soviet Union far surpasses this country 
in the rapidity with which it can get ap- 
proved designs into quantity production. 

Nevertheless this important lead-time 
recommendation is another one under 
study. 

The tenth Senate subcommittee 
recommendation was to provide for a 
freer exchange of scientific and techni- 
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cal information between the nations of 
the Free World. 

We now know the United States has no 
monopoly on such information; and it is 
understood the Secretary of Defense has 
taken prompt steps in making recom- 
mendations for modifying the existing 
restrictions in this field. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point 
out that of the 17 recommendations made 
by the Johnson subcommittee, which the 
Senator is so ably discussing, it appears 
that recommendation No. 10 is the first 
one with respect to which any effective 
action has been taken. It seems to me a 
shocking thing that that is the case. As 
the Senator proceeds with his discussion 
of the remaining recommendations I be- 
lieve it will be found that recommenda- 
tion No. 10 is the only one with respect 
to which anything effective has been 
done. I believe the attention of the 
Senate, and, indeed, of the country, 
should be called to that fact. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. There is another recommenda- 
tion in that category to which I will 
come, It is with respect to the defense 
reorganization proposal of the President. 

Recommendation No. 11 was to start 
work at once on the development of a 
rocket motor with a million pound 
thrust. 

Sworn testimony in the 1956 airpower 
hearings revealed that the development 
of greater thrust engines was being de- 
layed by limitations on expenditures. 

The launching of Sputnik III May 15, 
gave the clearest indication yet how far 
this country lags in thrust development. 

This latest Russian sputnik weighs 
some 100 times more than the largest 
satellite we have been able to put up to 
date; and it is heavier than any we will 
put up for years to come. 

Mr. CLARK. It is with no pleasure 
that I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that we have had another failure 
with respect to the latest Vanguard 
launching. I wonder if the Senator 
would care to comment briefly on the 
difference in the thrust between the 
Russian sputnik, which was successfully 
fired, and our Vanguard, which, to our 
great discomforture, was not success- 
fully fired yesterday. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The thrust used 
for the satellites we have put in orbit 
is quite small. I will not quote the exact 
figures. However, the thrust required 
for an ICBM is from three to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds. On the day after 
Sputnik III went up, by good fortune 
possibly the greatest authority on rocket 
engine thrust in the country, Dr. Wil- 
liam Pickering, director of the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, testified before 
the Senate Space Committee. Upon be- 
ing asked, he said his guess would be 
that the thrust used to launch and orbit 
the latest sputnik was between five and 
six hundred thousand pounds. Its 
weight is about a hundred times more 
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than the weight of the heaviest satellite 
we have been able to place in orbit. 

It is true that some effort is being de- 
voted to the development of larger 
rocket engines than we now have; and 
it is also true that some consideration 
is being given to a program for a mil- 
lion-pound-thrust engine. But there is 
no evidence to show that any real im- 
petus is being put behind this program 
to offset the previous curtailment of 
funds. 

Once again, therefore, inadequate em- 
phasis is characteristic of an important 
defense program. 

Senate subcommittee recommendation 
12 was to give serious attention to the 
question of shelters and stockpiles for 
civil defense. 

All that has been done about this rec- 
ommendation is another statement from 
the administration that adequate civil 
defense would cost a lot of money. 

In other words, this problem continues 
to be shoved under the rug. 

The Senate subcommittee’s 13th rec- 
ommendation was to reorganize the 
structure of the Defense Establishment. 

The President has sent to Congress a 
proposed reorganization to that end. If 
his proposal is put into effect and ad- 
ministered efficiently, it will improve our 
security, and also result in savings to 
the American taxpayer. 

The President’s proposal does not go 
far enough along the paths of modern- 
ization and readiness—but it is a move 
in the right direction. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr, CLARK, I express the hope that 
at an early date the Senator from Mis- 
souri will give his colleagues in the Sen- 
ate the benefit of his deep thinking on 
the whole reorganization program. It 
has seemed to me, too, that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal should be supported. I 
intend to do so. 

I am interested to hear the Senator 
say that he does not think the Presi- 
dent’s proposal goes far enough. Per- 
haps the Senator would not care to 
expand on this topic now, but I hope, 
if he does not do so now, he will do so 
at a later time. I think it is most im- 
portant that the country should have 
the benefit of the thinking of a man now 
a Member of the Senate, who formerly 
was the able Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my able 
and distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania for the honor of his suggestion, 
and assure him that I intend to discuss 
this matter after the hearings have 
started in the Senate. 

The Senate subcommittee recom- 
mendation 14 was to “provide increased 
incentives for the retention of trained 
personnel in the military services.” 

Some of us introduced a bill to that 
end over a year ago, in May 1957. 

This year the President did send a 
military pay proposal to the Congress; 
and a bill satisfactory in most particu- 
= has now been passed and signed into 

W. 

Senate subcommittee recommendation 
15 was to “accelerate and speed research 
and development programs, providing 
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funding on a long-term basis, and im- 
prove control and administration within 
the Department of Defense or through 
the establishment of an independent 
agency.” i 

Last August the Department of De- 
fense cut back its research and develop- 
ment efforts $140 million. 

Since that time these cuts have been 
restored; but, despite the known tech- 
nological progress of the Soviets, esti- 
mated expenditures for research and 
development for 1958 as compared. with 
1957 give no indication of any real con- 
cern. 

Actually the increase of 4.3 percent in 
research and development expenditures 
does not offset the depreciation in the 
value of the research and development 
dollar. 

More centralized control in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, including 
the establishment of the new agency, 
ARPA, should give better direction to 
defense research and development ac- 
tivities. 

But the continuation of expenditure 
ceilings, plus the small appropriation 
requests for research and development, 
do not leave any impression that this 
vitally important part of our national- 
defense program is actually being accel- 
erated. 

The survival of the United States de- 
mands that this Nation embark imme- 
diately upon an all-out, top-priority re- 
search and development effort in the 
field of the new weapons. 

In an article published last Sunday in 
the New York Times, written by John W. 
Finney, and entitled “United States Lags 
in Space Race 8 Months After Sputnik 
I,” the approach to this research and 
development picture is best summed up 
in three short sentences: 

If you get right down to brass tacks, very 
little has been done. 

The program is on dead center. 

All we have had since last October is talk, 
talk, talk. 


Those three paragraphs just about sum 
up much of our efforts to maintain an 
adequate defense against communism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this informative and thought- 
provoking article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy that the 
Senator from Missouri has made so 
forthright a statement about the prog- 
ress of research and development. I 
am concerned because I have been told 
by one of our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle, who is ordinarily well- 
informed on these matters, that in point 
of fact the Department of the Defense 
is unable to spend the money which is 
now available for research and develop- 
ment. That statement rather shocked 
me. It seems to be in direct contraven- 
tion of what the Senator from Missouri 
has just stated. Would the Senator 
from Missouri be willing to comment on 
that suggestion? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. There are two 
factors. In the research and develop- 
ment field, there must be some long- 
term planning. I am sure the Senator 
knows also that the budgetary process 
calls for authorization, appropriation, 
and allocation, and expenditure. There 
is a vast difference among these various 
actions. The problem is that, despite 
the fact that money has been now appro- 
priated, in many cases rigid ceilings have 
been placed over expenditures. 

Mr. CLARK. So by executive action, 
the Bureau of the Budget, with or with- 
out the agreement of the Department of 
Defense, has thwarted the will of Con- 
gress and has cut back research and 
development below the point where ex- 
penditures could be usefully made in the 
interest of national security. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would not want 
to place the entire responsibility on a 
particular department; but, in my opin- 
ion, the administration has thwarted the 
will of Congress. It has not utilized the 
money which it stated was needed when 
the appropriation was requested. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my able 
friend from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senator 
speaking of the impounding of funds by 
the Department of Defense and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am speaking of 
impounding funds by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not correct 
to state that the Truman administration, 
a Democratic administration, impounded 
funds appropriated by Congress to main- 
tain a 70-group Air Force? Is it not a 
fact that, instead, only a 48-group Air 
Force was maintained? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri 3 years ago Con- 
gress unanimously increased the appro- 
priation for the Marine Corps to $40 
million which, it was felt necessary, was 
to maintain the legislative floor for the 
Marine Corps at 3 combat-sized divi- 
sions and 3 air wings, and that those 
funds were impounded by the Depart- 
ment of Defense? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I may say to the 
Senator from Montana, who in his youth 
was a most distinguished member of that 
great corps, that I do not think the vote 
was unanimous, but the bill was passed, 
and the money was then impounded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The bill was passed, 
and it expressed the will and intent of 
Congress, but that intent was flouted by 
the then Secretary of Defense, who tried 
to divert the money to other uses. Had 
it not been for the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia IMr. 
RuUssELL], the money would have been 
used for other purposes. Instead, be- 
cause of the efforts of the Senator from 
Georgia, it reverted to the Treasury of 
the United States when it was not used 
for its original purpose. 

Is it not true that at present in this 
fiscal year supposedly $33,200,000 has 
been designated for use by the National 
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Guard in the various States to build in- 
stallations and facilities of various 
kinds, and that only $10 million of the 
$33,200,000 has been spent, the remain- 
ing $22,300,000 having been impounded 
by the administration? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. Ishall state briefly some figures 
on that point. About a year ago a $38 
billion expenditure ceiling was placed 
on the Department of Defense. That 
action was described by the Comptroller 
of the Department of Defense as a rigid 
expenditure ceiling. At the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1958 for which that 
ceiling was established, there was avail- 
able to the Department of Defense $70.8 
billion, of which $10.5 billion had not 
even been obligated. Much of the diffi- 
culty we are experiencing now is the 
result of the arbitrarily applied expendi- 
tures ceilings. This arbitrary and de- 
fense weakening action was taken de- 
e the fact that the money was avail- 
able. 

Moreover, after the beeps of the first 
two sputniks had faded, many of the 
expenditures ceilings were rigidly re- 
applied. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Missouri comment on the extent to which 
the expenditure ceilings imposed by the 
executive arm of the Government were 
necessitated by the national debt limit, 
which prevents expenditures beyond a 
certain level? I think the amount orig- 
inally was $275 billion. 

Recently Congress raised the limit $5 
billion, and now I think it is $280 billion. 
It now seems apparent that it will be 
necessary to raise the limit again. 

What gives me such grave concern is 
that because of the debt ceiling limita- 
tion last summer and fall, the restric- 
tions on expenditures imposed on the 
Department of Defense, resulted in cut- 
ting back the military program to a 
dangerous level. I am concerned that 
what happened then will happen all 
over again this summer and fall. I do 
not know whether the Senator from 
Missouri wishes to comment on that 
suggestion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who 
is always most interested in national de- 
fense, stated to me that in each of the 3 
previous years the administration had 
requested a temporary increase in the 
debt ceiling and that the request had 
been promptly granted by Congress. 

In the year when the Department of 
Defense applied the expenditure ceiling 
of $38 billion against the available 
amount of $70.8 billion, they neverthe- 
less did not apply for an increase, per- 
manent or temporary, in the debt ceil- 
ing. Therefore, I cannot say that the 
debt ceiling was the primary reason for 
their freezing the money and limiting 
defense expenditures. The President 
did not request that the debt ceiling be 
raised, which he could have done if it 
was interfering in any respect with 
defense. 

Mr. CLARK. On the other hand, the 
Senator will agree, will he not, that if 
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the debt ceiling had been lifted, it would 
have been possible, if the Department 
had wanted to do so, to remove the ex- 
penditure ceilings, and to proceed with 
the job of providing adequate national 
defense? 

I note only for the Recorp my fear 
that this will happen all over again in 
1958. 

As the Senator knows, I am one of the 
few Members of this body who believes 
that the debt-ceiling limitation is a seri- 
ous mistake, and should be entirely elimi- 
nated; and that between the Congress 
and the President, sufficient self-disci- 
pline can be exercised to prevent the debt 
from getting out of hand. 

Iam interested in the comments of the 
Senator from Missouri on this point. I 
merely wish to state that if we do not 
look out, we shall be back in the same 
“box,” all over again. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for his construc- 
tive comments. 

Mr. President, Senate subcommittee 
recommendation 16 was to put more ef- 
fort into the development of manned 
missiles. 

There has been progress with the 
many-thousand-miles-an-hour X15; 
and progress also in medical research as 
it relates to space flight. But overall 
action on this recommendation is likewise 
handicapped by insufficient funds. 

The 17th, and final Senate subcommit- 
tee recommendation was to accelerate 
the development of the Polaris missile 
system. 

The subcommittee received testimony 
recommending a program of nine Polaris 
submarine systems. This proposal has 
been cut down to five. 

Mr. President, the above summary and 
evaluation of what has been done about 
the 17 unanimous recommendations of 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
as signed by all the Democratic members 
and all the Republican members of the 
subcommittee, can only bewilder and dis- 
courage all those who are interested in 
adequate national defense, 

The facts show clearly and incontro- 
vertibly that the military strength of the 
Communists is growing faster than our 
own. 

Nobody should know that better than 
the President. What has happened, 
therefore, to his promised critical reex- 
amination of our entire defense position? 
And what has happened to his pledge 
that we would not sacrifice security wor- 
shiping a balanced budget? 

There are people who sincerely believe 
that fiscal objectives are actually as im- 
portant as national security. These peo- 
ple attempt to justify their protest 
against further defense efforts by stating 
we have already been asked to make far 
greater sacrifices than those requested 
prior to the sputniks. 

Mr. President, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the facts, even though it would 
appear care has been taken to keep those 
facts from the public. 

In the past months of steady techno- 
logical and diplomatic defeats, how many 
people realize that the overall 1959 budg- 
et, even including the latest defense sup- 
plementals, is less than the 1958 budget? 
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Why is the increase in the amount of 
money requested for defense since the 
launching of the first sputnik less than 1 
percent of the Nation’s gross national 
product of 1957? 

Even worse from the standpoint of our 
security, defense-dollar expenditures for 
goods and services were less in the fourth 
quarter of 1957—the first postsputnik 
quarter—than they were in any of the 
three previous quarters of that year. 

What is more, defense expenditures for 
goods and services in the first quarter of 
1958 were less than they were in any 
quarter of 1957. 

None of this has been known. In fact, 
we have been led to believe that in- 
creased defense expenditures were being 
made in order to help cure the recession, 
with its problems of unemployment. 

Therefore, President Eisenhower now 
owes an accounting to the American 
people. 

Let me ask again: “What is the use of 
being the richest in the graveyard?” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I agree en- 
tirely with the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri when he says President 
Eisenhower now owes an accounting to 
the American people. “Passing the 
buck,” so to speak, to the Bureau of 
the Budget has no basis or foundation 
whatever, so far as the Constitution of 
the United States is concerned. 

To begin with, the President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, and the Chief Executive of the 
Nation. He has the right to remove 
any officer or official of the executive 
branch who does not carry out the 
President’s policies, aims, and purposes. 

In the second place, the Bureau of the 
Budget, as is demonstrated by the sta- 
tionery on which its letters and other 
communications appear, is in the execu- 
tive offices of the President, and is com- 
pletely under the control of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes; the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget is a member 
of the President's official family. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly he is. 

Furthermore, it is the President’s 
budget and it is the President’s Bureau 
of the Budget; and when the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget acts, he 
acts directly and completely under the 
President. 

So the entire matter of defense, inso- 
far as expenditures are concerned, and 
insofar as development is concerned, and 
insofar as the other things the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri has been 
discussing today are concerned, is di- 
rectly under the control of one official 
of the United States; namely, the Presi- 
dent. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
great Senator from Alabama is invariably 
correct. Based on the vast experience 
he has had in the Congress, in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
as usual he knows whereof he speaks. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at this 
point, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to complete my few 
remaining remarks; and then I shall be 
very glad to yield to my friend from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
we continue to drift as we are drifting, 
the question of our survival as a great 
Nation will become as important to us to- 
morrow as it is to the people of France 
today. 

The Free World now stands at the 
crossroads. 

We still have the right to choose the 
way; but if we continue to drift and 
dream, that choice will not be ours for 
long. 

The American citizen is determined to 
remain the master of his state, not the 
slave of another. He demands, as his 
birthright, individual and national free- 
dom. To maintain that priceless herit- 
age, he must have more than a promised 
critical reexamination. He must have 
action, backed up by able and decisive 
leadership. 

ExHTRTr 1 
[From the New York Times of May 25, 1958] 
UNITED STATES Lacs IN SPACE RACE 8 MONTHS 
AFTER SPUTNIK I 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, May 24.—Nearly 8 months 
after the abrupt dawn of the space age, the 
United States still has no firm program, or- 
ganization or funds for the race into space 
with the Soviet Union. In fact, there has 
been no official decision on whether the 
United States should accept the challenge 
of the Soviet satellites and run the race. 

These basic—and disturbing—conclusions 
about the status of the Nation’s space pro- 
gram emerged from interviews with high 
civilian and military officials responsible for 
drafting plans for space research. 

The space program has become bogged 
down in organizational disputes, technical 
evaluations and reevaluations, multiplying 
layers of committees and budgetary limita- 
tions—all compounded by an underlying 
public and official apathy. 

It appears that it will be almost a year 
after the first Soviet satellite was launched 
last October 4 before the United States will 
have a clear program for space exploration. 
Even then, there is considerable question 
whether the United States program will be 
aggressive enough to overcome the acknowl- 
edged 2- to 3-year lead of the Soviet Union 
in space research capabilities, 

ASKED SAME QUESTION 

The officials all were asked, “What has 
happened to our space program since last 
October?” ‘Typical among the answers were 
these: 

“If you get right down to brass tacks, very 
little has been done.” 

“The program is on dead center.” 

“All we have had since last October is 
talk, talk, talk.” 

For the immediate past and future, the 
picture may not be quite so bleak. The 
United States has succeeded in launching 
three satellites—as many as the Soviet Un- 
ion, but of only about one-hundredth the 
combined weight of the Soviet satellites. 

In the remaining months of this year, 
there are definite plans to attempt to launch 
seven or more scientific satellites, leading up 
to a 100- to 300-pound satellite. Preparations 
also are under way for shooting five rockets 
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to the vicinity of the moon, probably start - 
ing late this year. 

But for the long d officials re- 
peatedly emphasized that development must 
begin now for projects to be undertaken 
years ahead—the picture is not so clear. 
There are many proposals for future space 
projects and programs but thus far few de- 
cisions. 


BACK TO INDIFFERENCE 


The official reaction to the first Soviet satel- 
lite of last October now seems to have gone 
the full circle back to indifference. 

The initial official reaction to the first 
184-point Soviet satellite was that it was a 
stunt and, in the President’s words, should 
not raise apprehensions one iota. 

This air of indifference was shattered when 
the Soviet Union on November 3 succeeded 
in launching a much bigger satellite with a 
payload of 1,120 pounds. 

The purse strings were loosened for the 
Navy’s project Vanguard satellite program; 
the Army was given permission to fire its 
Explorer satellites; Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
was brought in as special adviser to the 
President on science and technology, and 
some of the economy curbs on the ballistic 
missile program were lifted and accelerated 
development and production ordered. 

The military ballistic missile program con- 
tinues with highest national priority, but 
the sense of urgency seems to have been 
lost about space exploration, 


IMPORTANCE UNRESOLVED 


Why is the program hanging? One basic 
reason given by many of those interviewed 
was that the administration had not re- 
solved how important space exploration was 
to future security, prestige, and scientific 
advancement of the Nation, Until this ques- 
tion is resolved, it is difficult to draft a 
program, organization, and budget. 

In proposing a new civilian space agency 
to Congress, April 2, President Eisenhower 
said that space technology has such a direct 
bearing on the future progress as well as on 
the security of our Nation that an imagina- 
tive and well-conceived space program must 
be given high priority and a sound organ- 
ization provided to carry it out. 

There is a debate within the administra- 
tion and between the scientists and the mili- 
tary over defining what is “an imaginative 
and well-conceived program.” Under debate 
are such basic questions as whether it is 
militarily important to get vehicles and man 
into space and whether from a scientific 
standpoint it is more important to conquer 
the cosmos or such earthly problems as 
cancer. 

Among the military there is the convic- 
tion that gaining space superiority will be 
just as important militarily as achieving 
air superiority has been. The military ap- 
plications of space conquest may not be im- 
mediately discernible, but the military is 
convinced that weapons will be developed. 

SCIENTISTS SKEPTICAL 

Within the scientific community there is 
considerable skepticism about the military 
urgency for space research. This skepticism 
was refiected in the statement in the space 
primer by the President’s Science Advisory 
Board to the effect that moon bases and 
weapons-launching satellites appear to be 
a clumsy and ineffective way of doing a job 
and therefore, the earth would appear to be, 
after all, the best weapons carrier. 

Now that the first hysteria over space has 
worn away, second thoughts are arising 
among scientists that an aggressive program 
of exploration could divert men and money 
away from other fields of necessary research. 
This concern is prevalent in the Science 
Advisory Committee, whose members are 
drawn primarily from universities, where 
the primary interest is in basic research 
rather than technological development of 
space vehicles. 
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The administration is now in the process 
of resol thin the limitation of the 
national budget—these basic priorities be- 
tween military and scientific exploration of 
space and between space research and other 
fields of research. Within the National Se- 
curity Council, a special task force has been 
created to develop a national space pro- 
gram. Overseeing this effort is Dr. Killian, 

Translating a space program into dollars 
will raise new problems of priority. 


TALK OF HUNDRED MILLIONS 


The administration is thinking of spending 
a few hundred million dollars a year on space 
exploration—both military and civilian. 
This is considerably more than original 
administration estimates of the proper level, 
but still short of what many officials feel is 
an ambitious program designed to overtake 
the Soviet Union. 

As one official put it, “We have got to think 
more in terms of billions if we hope to over- 
take the Russians. Even at full steam it is 
going to be 2 or 3 years before we catch up.” 

The administration and Congress are still 
seeking the sound organization the President 
prescribed for space research. Again, much 
of the debate and uncertainty surrounds the 
central issue of military or civilian priorities 
in space research. 

The administration took the first step 
toward organizing for the space age in Jan- 
uary when the Defense Department an- 
nounced it would create an Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency to direct military 
space projects. It was not until April 1, 
however, that the agency acquired a direc- 
tor—Roy W. Johnson, former General Elec- 
tric Co. vice president—and began func- 
tioning. 

On April 2—almost 6 months after the first 
Soviet satellite was launched—the Adminis- 
tration sent to Congress its proposal for a 
civilian space agency built around the long- 
established National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Congress is still revamping the proposal, 
trying to find some formula to resolve the 
inherent conflict between the military and 
civilian agencies for control of space projects. 

A plan oriented in civilian research has 
been approved by the House Space Commit- 
tee, but the legislation is still under consider- 
ation in a similar Senate space committee. 
It does not appear likely, therefore, that the 
legislation will be approved and the civilian 
space agency established and functioning be- 
fore midsummer. 

The creation of ARPA resulted in some 
criticism among the military research ofi- 
cials, who felt there already were adequate 
authority and resources within the Defense 
Department—if used—to get a space program 
underway. Some of this criticism has sub- 
sided now that ARPA has started to operate. 

The introduction of the new space agency 
proposal has tended once again temporarily 
to complicate the organizational picture. 

Under orders from the President, the civ- 
ilian space projects now being handled by 
ARPA will be transferred to the new ci- 
Vilian agency. The transfer discussions 
Over the last several weeks have run into 
the inevitable conflict of distinguishing be- 
tween civilian and military space projects. 

The compromise developing is that the 
civilian and military space agencies will co- 
operate in major projects, such as man-in- 
space and development of more powerful 
rocket engines. 

PROBLEMS FOR A BUREAUCRAT 

Superimposed on these civilian and mili- 
tary space agencies will be complex organi- 
zational lines of authority that only the ex- 
perienced bureaucrat can follow. 

Mr. Johnson’s agency, for instance, must 
coordinate with the Defense Department 
Guided Missile Office to obtain ballistic mis- 

siles for launching space vehicles—another 
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possible point of conflict since the inevitable 
priority will go to military use of the mis- 
siles 


The Johnson agency also must coordinate 
its overall plans with the Defense Depart- 
ment Director of Research. Then the plans, 
for approval, must go up through the Sec- 
retary of the Defense’s Office and over to Dr. 
Killian and the Budget Bureau for approval. 

Among the few new space projects to go 
through this organizational mill and come 
out approved are the Air Force and Army 
proposals for lunar probe rockets. 

As Dr. Herbert F. York, the chief scientist 
of ARAP, commented to a House commit- 
tee recently, this program “has been firmly 
authorized by everybody that we are aware 
of that has to authorize it.” 

There are growing complaints from the 
military that space proposals submitted in 
the immediate months after the first Soviet 
satellite still have not been approved. 


FOUR-MONTH ROCKET PLAN WAITS 


Por instance, there has been no firm de- 
cision reached, and funds made available to 
proceed with the development of a rocket 
engine with 1,000,000 pounds thrust—a pro- 
posal made by the Air Force some 4 months 
ago. 

Development of such an engine—which 
would be six times more powerful than pres- 
ently available engines—is generally re- 
garded as the first key step in any long-range 
space program. It is only with such an en- 
gine that the United States can hope to leap- 
frog the Russians with bigger and better 
satellites and space vehicles. 

For the moment the Soviet Union has the 
advantage that it not only started develop- 
ment of military ballistic missiles earlier, but 
also developed more powerful rocket engines 
to carry its heavier atomic warheads. 

It will be late this year before United 
States intermediate range ballistic missiles, 
capable of launching satellites weighing 
several hundred pounds, become available for 
space exploration. It will be 1960 at the 
earliest before intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles will be available for launching scientific 
satellites and space vehicles weighing a ton 
or more. 

The agency’s answer to these military com- 
plaints of inaction is that in its short exis- 
tence it has not had a chance to evaluate 
and decide upon the many and often com- 
peting space proposals before it. As Mr, 
Johnson and Dr. York recently told Congress, 
it probably will take several months to evalu- 
ate the proposals and 8 months to get up a 
full head of steam. 

Many of the hundred or so space proposals 
before the agency have gone through exten- 
sive evaluation previously while the space 
program was being temporarily handled by 
the Defense Department’s Guided Missile Of- 
fice. The projects were reviewed in January 
by the special capabilities panel headed by 
Homer J. Stewart—the same Committee that 
in 1955 recommended that the satellite pro- 
gram be given to the Navy's Project Van- 
guard. 

The Guided Missiles Office, however, was 
reluctant to make any extensive commit- 
ments on the various space proposals for 
fear of tying the hands of the new agency, 
then in the process of creation. 

In the last several weeks, Mr. Johnson's 
agency has drafted a tentative space pro- 
gram for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
The agency, which thus far has been oper- 
ating on emergency funds supplied by the 
Defense Department, is asking $520 million in 
appropriations, of which it plans to spend 
some $250 million during the coming fiscal 
year. 

As tentatively earmarked by ARPA, more 
than half of its appropriation—some $309,- 
400,000—-will go for the development of a 
missile defense against ballistic missiles and 
for a military reconnaissance satellite pro- 
ject of the Air Force known as Pied Piper. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND TEN MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
SPACE 

Some $210 million would go for space proj- 
ects. It has tentatively allocated $138 million 
for such space developments as man-in-space 
research; a 1 million-pound thrust engine; 
communications, weather and navigational 
satellites, satellite tracking systems, and 
satellite instrumentation and power sources. 

The remaining $72 million would go for 
the already approved projects to shoot five 
rockets to the vicinity of the moon with 
instrumentation so they could measure the 
moon’s magnetism and photograph its far 
side, and for a continuing scientific satellite 
program. 
Even for this tentative program of space 
research it is conceded by Mr. Johnson that 
the funds requested are inadequate and that 
there will have to be further screening to 
pick out the higher priority projects. 

For the Pied Piper project, for instance, 
$50 million less is being requested than pro- 
posed by the Air Force. The program in- 
volves $15 million for development of the 
1 million-pound thrust engine—a 65-year 
project estimated to cost as least $200 million. 

As is Mr. Johnson's agency, the new Civil- 
ian Space Agency is still in the process of 
justifying its projects to the Killian Com- 
mittee and the Bureau of the Budget. Its 
tentative plans call for spending $100 million 
in the coming fiscal year and to build up to 
a $1,300,000,000 level in 3 years. 

Indicative of the organizational problems 
is the difficulty the new space agency en- 
countered in obtaining its budget. At first 
the Budget Bureau said it could not consider 
the budget of an agency not yet created. It 
relented after it was pointed out that if the 
budget was not prepared now, the space 
agency would have to wait until next year 
to obtain appropriations from Congress. 

In view of many of the officials interviewed, 
this deliberate pace of preparations for the 
space race reflects the apathy about Soviet 
space developments that permeates Congress, 
the administration, and the public, an apathy 
that was not shattered when the Soviet 
Union launched last week its third satellite 
weighing 2,900 pounds. 


Mr. President, at this time I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to a point of order: I regret 
that I feel compelled to point out that 
at 12:15, I yielded to the Senator from 
Missouri, who assured me that his re- 
marks would be completed not later than 
1 o’clock. However, it is now almost 
half an hour later than that. If the col- 
loquy he has been having with other 
Senators is to continue, I should like to 
be advised approximately how long it 
will continue, inasmuch as I have the 
floor, and obtained it in order to discuss 
the mutual-security bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order: The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No, Mr. 
President; I believe that I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
New Jersey yielded to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
rise to a point of order: When the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey yielded to me, I 
then obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to state to the distinguished 
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Senator from New Jersey that the first 
I knew about his desire to speak today 
was when I received from the Senator 
a letter in which he stated he expected 
to speak at approximately 3 p. m. this 
afternoon, and enclosed his speech. 

I told the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey that my prepared remarks 
would require approximately 20 minutes, 
and that has been the case. However, 
there have been remarks by several of 
my distinguished colleagues; and, of 
course, I have been very glad to have 
these comments and questions, which 
have thrown much light on the subject. 

If the Senator from New Jersey wishes 
to obtain the floor at this time, I shall 
be glad to yield. However, I do not think 
a colloquy on such an important matter 
should be cut off on a technicality. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
a Senator, whoever has the floor, will 
yield —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I suggest to 
the Senator from New Jersey, who has 
been most gracious, that he be patient 
for a little longer? I am sure it will not 
take too much time to finish the col- 
loquy. The Senator from New Jersey 
can have the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield. The discussion seems to be 
going on indefinitely. I was told the 
Senator from Missouri would be through 
at 20 minutes to 1. It is now 10 minutes 
past 1. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Missouri cannot be blamed for that. 
Those of us who interrupted him must 
take the blame. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Senator from Missouri can yield only 
for questions. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to thank the Senator from 
New Jersey for his invariable courtesy, 
on the floor and off the floor. I shall 
now be glad to yield to my good friend 
from Alabama for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should like 
to commend the Senator from Missouri 
for his magnificent address in the Sen- 
ate today. The Senator from Missouri 
always speaks with wisdom and with 
foresight, but he has never spoken with 
greater wisdom or with greater foresight 
or with a greater understanding of the 
challenge which confronts the American 
people and the American Nation than he 
has today. He is the great authority on 
national defense in the Senate of the 
United States. I wish to thank him, and 
I heartily congratulate him on his mag- 
nificent presentation today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. All I can say in 
reply to that gracious tribute is that 
there is no Member of the Senate from 
whom I would rather have those kind 
words than the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
for a question, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I, too, desire to 
commend the Senator from Missouri for 
laying the facts on the line. He has 
rendered a service, not only to the Sen- 
ate but to the people of the country as 
well, and, I would express the hope, to 
the administration also. I hope the 
speech will be read with great care, that 
the sound conclusions which have been 
reached will be taken note of, and that 
action and leadership will be forthcom- 
ing from the administration in this 
perilous period. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader for his 
invariable kindness to me. The Sen- 
ator’s great knowledge of the military 
and defense needs of this country is 
comparable with his knowledge of our 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
= Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the comments made by 
the Senator from Alabama and the Sen- 
ator from Montana. I regret that the 
statements of the Senator from New 
Jersey make it impossible for us to con- 
tinue with the colloquy, which I hope 
can be resumed later. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his fine 
contributions to this discussion, and I 
take this occasion to thank also the 
senior Senator from New Jersey for his 
kindness in letting me have the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for 
three unanimous-consent requests, con- 
sideration of which will be of short dura- 
tion? I talked to the Senator about 
them. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Are they 
the matters in which the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson] is inter- 
ested? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield for 
that purpose. 


STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF INSEC- 
TICIDES, HERBICIDES, AND FUN- 
GICIDES UPON FISH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid aside temporarily, 
so that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration of the three matters to 
which I have referred. First, I ask that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1622, S. 2447. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2447) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to undertake continuing studies 
of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, 
and fungicides upon fish and wildlife for 
the purpose of preventing losses of those 
invaluable natural resources following 
spraying and to provide basic data on 
the various chemical controls so that 
forests, croplands, and marshes can be 
sprayed with minimum losses of fish and 
wildlife. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “herbicides”, to strike out “and 
fungicides” and insert “fungicides and 
pesticides”; on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “determing the 
amounts and percentages of such chem- 
icals that are lethal to or injurious to 
fish and wildlife and the amounts or per- 
centages or mixtures which can be used 
safely, and thereby prevent losses of fish 
and wildlife from such spraying” and in- 
sert “determining the amounts, percent- 
ages, and formulations of such chemicals 
that are lethal to or injurious to fish and 
wildlife and the amounts, percentages, 
mixtures, or formulations that can be 
used safely, and thereby prevent losses 
of fish and wildlife from such spraying, 
dusting, or other treatment.” 

And, after line 10, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. The sum of $280,000 per annum is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the objectives of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to un- 
dertake comprehensive continuing studies on 
the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungi- 
cides and pesticides, upon the fish and wild- 
life resources of the United States, for the 
purpose of determining the amounts, per- 
centages, and formulations of such chemicals 
that are lethal to or injurious to fish and 
wildlife and the amounts, percentages, mix- 
tures, or formulation that can be used safely, 
and thereby prevent losses of fish and wild- 
life from such spraying, dusting, or other 
treatment. A 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 2447 was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point ex- 
tracts from the report on the bill. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from the report (No. 1592) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

S. 2447, as amended and approved by 
unanimous vote of your committee, would 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to undertake continuing studies 
of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides, and pesticides upon fish and 
wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses 
of those invaluable natural resources fol- 
lowing application of these materials, and 
to provide basic data on various chemical 
controls. This research and study will, 
it is anticipated, determine the amounts 
and percentages of such formulations and 
chemicals that may be used on wet lands, 
rangelands, and other lands with a minimum 
loss of fish and wildlife. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 

Public hearings were held by our com- 
mittee on this legislation, and everyone desir- 
ing to testify was given an opportunity to be 
heard. Appearing and speaking in favor of 
this legislation were the following: Hon, Lee 
Metcalf, United States Representative from 
the First District of Montana; Lansing A. 
Parker, Assistant Director for Wildlife, Bur- 
eau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, De- 
partment of the Interior; James D. Dewitt, 
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chief chemist, Bureau of Sports Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Department of the Interior; John 
H. Baker, president, National Audubon Soc- 
iety; Charles E. Jackson, general manager, 
National Fisheries Institute; H. S. Mose- 
brook, forester of the American Pulpwood 
Association; Charles H. Callison, conserva- 
tion director, National Wildlife Federation; 
and Kenneth Pomeroy, representing the 
American Forestry Association. This bill is 
endorsed by farm groups, timber and log- 
ging industries, commercial fisheries, sports- 
men, Federal and State officials. 
| NEED FOR THIS LEGISLATION 

The current situation is, in a large part, 
due to the phenomenal growth in the use of 
new pesticidal compounds developed since 
World War II. The usefulness of these 
chemicals in combating ravages of insect 
pests is evidenced by reports that over 750 
million pounds of pesticides having a value 
of over $256 million are produced in the 
United States each year. About two-thirds 
of this production is for domestic use on 
some 65 million acres of the Nation's land 
and water. 

It is reported that there are over 6,000 air- 
craft, flying 541,000 hours, used to distribute 
or spray around 100 million gallons of liquid 
formulations, a major share of which are 
insecticidal. 

The effects of these sprays, or dusting, has 
not only killed insects, but also destroyed 
wild and domestic animals and birds. A 
Florida operation to control sandflies resulted 
in the death of an estimated 1 million fish of 
30 different species. A spray used to destroy 
tree-girdling mice has killed other mammals 
and birds. In March of 1958 approximately 
3,000 geese died from eating treated grain 
used in Klamath Basin, Oreg., mouse-con- 
trol campaign. Water runoff from some 
sprays on lands has killed fish, There is 
grave concern as to whether chemicals used 
to kill fire ants will even destroy earthworms, 
a major source of food for woodcock winter- 
ing in those areas. In Washington State, 
there has been damage to upland birds. In 
Montana, on the Yellowstone River, there 
was extensive damage to fish following appli- 
cation of DDT as part of the spruce budworm 
control program. A census of fish in 7 
Montana trout streams showed a loss of 
from 70 to 80 percent as a result of this spray. 

This all points up to a pressing and urgent 
need for research studies to provide basic in- 
formation which can be used as a guide to 
the future development and application of 
such formulations. 

At the present time, the effects of many 
formulations are not fully known or under- 


stood. 

Your committee believes this Congress 
should set in motion a research program in 
this all-important field. 

This legislation carries no appropriation 
with it. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the bill provide 
for a new program, or the continuation 
of a program? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is a combination 
of both. The Agriculture Department 
and the Department of the Interior have 
been somewhat concerned for many years 
in their research as to the effect of insec- 
ticides on crops and on fish and wildlife. 
The departments want authority to have 
a separate study made in this field. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the bill have the 
support of the full committee? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Yes. It was unan- 
imously reported. 

Mr. CURTIS. How about the De- 
partment? 
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Mr: MAGNUSON. It is a depart- 
mental bill. It was introduced at the 
request of the Department. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


If there be no further amendment to ; 


be offered, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2447) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize and direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of 
insecticides, herbicides, fungicides and 
other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife 
for the purpose of preventing losses of 
those invaluable natural resources fol- 
lowing application of these materials and 
to provide basic data on the various 
chemical controls so that forests, crop- 
lands, wetlands, rangelands and other 
lands can be sprayed with minimum 
losses of fish and wildlife.” 


FISHERIES LOAN FUND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1395, S. 3295. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3295) to 
amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
in order to increase the authorization for 
the fisheries loan fund established under 
such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
also is a bill which received the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. All it 
does is to increase the fisheries loan fund 
authorization. Last year Congress en- 
acted a general omnibus fisheries law 
which provided certain loan funds. 
There was provided only a small amount 
in the revolving fund. The law has been 
very acceptable to fishermen as it enables 
them to make small loans with which 
to buy gear and make repairs, but the 
funds will be exhausted as of this fishing 
year. The bill merely adds money to the 
fund. 

I ask unanimous consent that extracts 
from the committee report be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from the report (No. 1373) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to increase from 
$10 million to $20 million the fisheries loan 
fund which is used by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries to make loans to stimulate 
the development of a strong, prosperous, and 
thriving fisheries and fish-processing in- 
dustry. 

THE FISHERIES LOAN FUND 

The fisheries loan fund was authorized by 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956. A $10 million revolving fund was 
established for financing and refinancing 
operations, maintenance, repairs, replace- 
ment, and equipment of fishing vessels and 
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fishing gear and for research into the basic 
problems of fisheries. The minimum interest 
rate was set at 3 percent and the maximum 
term of a loan was 10 years. The regulations 
adopted under a provision of this act provide 
an interest rate of 5 percent. 

The loan fund fills a real need for fisher- 
men having good collateral but who need a 
longer repayment period than commercial 
bankers are prepared to grant. On such 
short-term loans, as granted by private lend- 
ers, the payments on the mortgage are so 
large that they do not have funds left for 
proper maintenance and their vessel deterio- 
rates rapidly. Before passage of the act the 
industry had attempted to qualify for loans 
from the Small Business Administration, but 
applications were declined on the bases of 
(a) lack of reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment of the loans, and (b) insufficient 
collateral, 

In the operation of the fisheries-loan pro- 
gram every effort has been made to see that 
the Government is properly protected and 
that losses will be held toa minimum. Each 
loan is reviewed, with past records and future 
prospects being taken into account when 
studying the ability of the applicant to repay 
the loan. Unless there is an unexpected 
downward trend in a segment of the 
industry, losses are not expected to be 
substantial. 

All applications are investigated by a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
erles from a technical viewpoint. On appli- 
cations over $5,000, the Small Business 
Administration conducts a financial investi- 
gation and on applications of $5,000 or less a 
similar investigation is conducted by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The results 
of these investigations are reviewed by spe- 
cialists in the Bureau's central office and a 
recommendation for acceptance or decline 
prepared, After review by the Office of So- 
licitor of the Department a final decision is 
made by the Commissioner of Fish and Wild- 
life for loans of $50,000 and under and by 
the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 
on loans over $50,000, 

Authorization for approved loans are sent 
to the Small Business Administration for 
closure and disbursement. They also handle 
the collection and servicing of the loans. 
They are utilized as they have a complete 
organization for this type of work. 


Status of the fisheries loan fund as of Feb, 


28, 1958 
Number Value 
Applications received 386 | $14, 167,312 
Applications withdrawn 21 1, 425, 304 
Loans approved 203 5, 268, 887 
Loans canceled after approval. 23 506, 976 
Applications declined: 
Ineligible SAE SEARA: 29 446, 850 
Other reasons 66 2, 057, 913 
Applications deferred at appli- 
cant’s request 3 1. 710. 000 
Applications being processed. 64 3, 258, 358 
Funds available to cover appli- 
cations being processed, de- 
ferred or additional applica- 
ons ea ss DS 4, 909, 930 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce if he knows 
of any opposition to this measure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know of none. 
It was unanimously reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Department 
supporting the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Department 
supported the bill. This bill also was 
introduced at the request of the Depart- 
ment, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 
` If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3295) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 (70 Stat. 1121) is amended by striking 
out $10,000,000" and inserting in leu 
thereof “$20,000,000”, 


TELEVISION FACILITIES IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1668, S. 2119. 

For the benefit of the Senate, I an- 
nounce that, to my knowledge, this is 
the last bill which will be considered 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2119) to 
expediate the utilization of television 
facilities in our public schools and col- 
leges, and in adult training programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
with amendments on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “States”, to insert “and certain 
organization therein”; in line 7, after 
the word this“, to strike out “section” 
and insert “act”; after line 8, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 2. Any State having, directly or in- 
directly, secured such authorization as may 
be necessary under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act for the establish- 
ment or improvement of television broad- 
casting facilities may receive a grant, as 
authorized in this section, to cover the cost 
of such establishment or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such 
form as is prescribed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education; and 

(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the 
Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that such State will provide for the 
operation and maintenance expenses of such 
facilities; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities 
will be under the control of the State agency 
or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary and secon- 
dary schools; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only 
for educational purposes. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Any State agency or officer, or or- 
ganization in a State, described in clause 
(b) (2) of this section, which is establishing 
or improving television broadcasting facili- 
ties, may receive a grant as authorized in 
this act to cover the cost of such establish- 
ment or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such 
form as is prescribed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education; and 

(b) providing assurance satisfactory to 
the Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that the necessary funds to operate 
and maintain such facilities will be avail- 
able; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities 
will be available; 
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(2) that the operation of such facilities 
will be under the control of (a) the State 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 


the State supervision of public elementary 


and secondary schools, (b) a nonprofit foun- 
dation, corporation, or association organized 
primarily to engage in or encourage educa- 
tional television broadcasting, (c) a duly 
constituted State educational television com- 
mission, or (d) a State-controlled college or 
university; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only 
for educational purposes. 


On page 3, line 16, after the word 
“State”, to insert “agency or officer or 
an organization”; in line 19, after the 
word “such”, to strike out “State” and 
insert “agency, officer, or organization”; 
in line 22, after the word State“, to 
insert agency or officer or an organiza- 
tion”; in line 24, after the word this“, to 
strike out “section” and insert act“; on 
page 4, line 1, after the word “grants”, 
to strike out to“ and insert “for tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities in”; in line 
3, after the word this“, to strike out 
“section” and insert “act”; in line 6, after 
the word “term”, to strike out “establish- 
ment or improvement of” and insert 
“establishing or improving”; and in line 
12, after the word “apparatus”, to insert 
a comma and and the term ‘State’ 
means the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to assist the States 
and certain organizations therein to estab- 
lish or improve television broadcasting for 
educational purposes, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, by providing for 
the establishment and improvement of tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any State agency or officer, or or- 
ganization in a State, described in clause (b) 
(2) of this section, which is establishing or 
improving television broadcasting facilities, 
may receive a grant as authorized in this 
act to cover the cost of such establishment 
or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such 
form as is prescribed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education; and 

(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the 
Commissioner of Education— 

(1) that the necessary funds to operate 
and maintain such facilities will be avail- 
able; 

(2) that the operation of such facilities 
will be under the control of (a) the State 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, (b) a nonprofit 
foundation, corporation, or association or- 
ganized primarily to engage in or encourage 
educational television broadcasting, (c) a 
duly constituted State educational television 
commission, or (d) a State-controlled col- 
lege or university; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only 
for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that a State 
agency or officer or an organization has 
satisfied the requirements of section 2 of 
this act, the Commissioner of Education is 
authorized to make a grant to such agency, 
officer, or organization in such amount as 
is determined by the Commissioner to be 
reasonable and necessary to cover the cost 
of such establishment or improvement of 
facilities. A State agency or officer or an 
organization may receive one or more 
grants under the provisions of this act, but 
the total amount of such grants for tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities in any State 
shall not exceed $1 million. Such grants 
shall be made out of funds appropriated for 
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the purposes of this act, and may be made 
in such installments as the Commissioner 
deems appropriate. 

Sec.4. As used in this act the term es- 
tablishing or improving television broadcast- 
ing facilities” means the acquisition and in- 
stallation of apparatus necessary for tele- 
vision (including closed circuit television) 
broadcasting or the improvement of tele- 
vision broadcasting, and does not include 
the construction or repair of structures to 
house such apparatus, and the term “State” 
means the several States, the District of 


Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is authorized to provide such as- 
sistance in carrying out the provisions of 
this act as may be requested by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
(a) to give the Commissioner of Education 
any control over television broadcasting, or 
(b) to amend any provision of, or require- 
— under, the Federal Communications 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am sure the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmitH], who has been so deeply 
interested in education all of his life, and 
in matters pertaining to education, will 
bear with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER] and me for a moment. 

I am sure the Senator from Ohio, I, 
and other members of the committee, 
could spend 2 hours talking about the 
almost amazing testimony we heard, in 
the consideration of the bill, with refer- 
ence to the use of television for educa- 
tional purposes for primary and higher 
schools, and for the use of the general 
public. 

Some years ago the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission wisely set aside cer- 
tain very valuable and important chan- 
nels in the B band and in the U band for 
this use. In many cases the State legis- 
latures failed to act, or the communities 
were estopped from taking appropriate 
action because they could not get 
money for the purpose. The Senator 
from Ohio and I and the full commit- 
tee were pleasantly surprised to learn 
what is being done in this field. The 
State of Ohio is one of the pioneers in 
education by use of television. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio is one of 
the trustees of the educational television 
channel used in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The use of television for education 
has been successful in Alabama, the city 
of New York, the city of Detroit, and the 
city of St. Louis. 

The committee was unanimous in re- 
porting the bill. A distinguished group 
of educators, as well as persons who op- 
erate television stations, testified before 
the committee. 

I think this is one of the most impor- 
tant bills this Congress will pass for the 
future of education, particularly in this 
fast-moving world of physics and sci- 
ence, in which subjects teachers are hard 
to find, and in which there can be some 
sort of mass education by use of the new 
and wondrous means of television. 

The committee felt that because the 
licenses which are issued are Federal 
licenses and subject to Federal jurisdic- 
tion, it was perfectly within its province 
to report the bill, and that States rights 
were not being violated. The bill has the 
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support of boards of education. The 
Commissioner of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, this week held a conference on 
this matter with educators from all over 
the country and with representatives of 
parent-teacher associations. 

Mr. President, I ask that excerpts from 
the report be printed in the Recorp, be- 
cause of the importance of this measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1638) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Purpose or LEGISLATION 

The purpose of this legislation is intended 
to ite the use of television in our public 
schools and colleges and adult training pro- 
grams in the general States and Territories. 
S. 2119, as amended, would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
make a grant to an organization or State 
which has secured the necessary authoriza- 
tion under the provisions of the Federal Com- 
munications Act for the establishment or im- 
provement of television facilities, and which 
satisfies the Commissioner of Education: 

1. That the organization or State would 
provide for the operation and maintenance 
of such television facilities: 

2. That the operation of such facilities will 
be under the control of— 

(a) State agencies or officers primarily re- 
sponsible for State supervision of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; or 

(b) A nonprofit foundation, corporation or 
association organized primarily to engage in, 
or encourage educational television broad- 
casting; 

(e) The State educational television com- 
mission appointed by the Governor; or 

(d) A State college, university, or teachers 
college, 

3. That such facilities would be used only 
for educational purposes. Grants may be 
made to more than one organization in any 
one State but the total of such grants to 
such organization in one State shall not ex- 
ceed $1 million. Grants made under the 
provisions of this bill cover the acquisition 
and installation of apparatus necessary for 
television broadcasting (including closed cir- 
cuit television) or the improvement of tele- 
vision broadcasting but does not include the 
construction or repair of structures to house 
such apparatus. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


When the FCC issued the television allo- 
cations plan on April 14, 1952 (sixth report 
and order), it set aside 242 television channels 
(now 256) for the exclusive use of noncom- 
mercial educational stations. There are a 
total of 671 VHF channels in the Commis- 
sion’s allocation plan of which 85 or 12.7 per- 
cent are reserved for noncommercial educa- 
tional ; of the 1,519 UHF channels, 
171 or 11.3 percent are reserved for noncom- 
mercial educational purposes. 

Six years have passed since the FCC re- 
served approximately 12 percent of all tele- 
vision channels in the United States for non- 
commercial educational use. In that period 
only 31 educational stations, located from 
Massachusetts to California, and from Min- 
nesota to Texas, have been constructed and 
are today serving an area with a combined 
area of more than 50 million people. 

Vast numbers of problems and obstacles 
have beset educators and laymen throughout 
the United States in their efforts to activate 
the channels reserved for education. It has 
been in most local situations to 
organize many different segments of a com- 
munity—civic, cultural, and educational— 
to direct the activities of these many groups 
toward a common goal. In many cases the 
problems of fund have seemed almost 
insurmountable in spite of the Herculean ef- 
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forts on the part of many of our leading edu- 
cators, public servants, and civic leaders. 

Despite the strides which the educators 
have made in establishing educational sta- 
tions in the United States, only a small part 
of the total potential has been achieved. A 
total of 256 educational reservations have 
been made by the FCO and as pointed out 
above, only 31 stations are on the air. The 
failure of the educators to use these channels 
is not the result of lack of interest, desire, 
planning, or zeal on their part. The largest 
problem which faces the educators in using 
television is lack of money. Moreover, this 
lack of money is concerned mainly with the 
lack of funds to pay for the basic installation 
of the TV facilities and stations. Experience 
has demonstrated that once a television sta- 
tion has been built, State legislatures, local 
educational systems, and local communities 
at large have raised the funds to produce the 
programs over these stations. The educators 
have shown themselves to be budget-minded 
people, and with meager operating funds, 
have produced outstanding program service. 
The problem which faces the American edu- 
cator is to secure the basic funds to build 
the station in the first place. 

It is a credit to those people who have 
labored in this field to look back and view 
the remarkable progress that has been made 
in establishing the 31 stations that are now 
serving more than 50 million people. Cur- 
rent research and experimentation as well 
as local and regional planning, which has 
only scratched the educational surface, re- 
veal unlimited potentialities for the future 
in educational television. 

The tremendous strides made by the 
three-station network operation in Alabama; 
the plans for similar statewide networks in 
Oklahoma, Florida, and Georgia; the im- 
pressive record submitted by Dr. William 
Friday, president of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, disclosed a most 
eloquent picture of the service being ren- 
dered to the people of the State of North 
Carolina and the crying need for expansion 
of the service; the bold planning being 
studied by the southern regional board or- 
ganized under an interstate compact by the 
legislatures of 16 Southern States to link, 
through the use of microwave systems, class- 
rooms on the campuses of some 300 of the 
4-year colleges and universities in the 16 
Southern States; the remarkable record com- 
piled by Ohio State University in its opera- 
tion of a UHF channel in Columbus, Ohio, 
in a predominantly VHF market; and the 
ready acceptance of the educational chan- 
nel in Cincinnati, Ohio, are merely indica- 
tions of the potential, the acceptance, as 
well as the opportunities that are being 
made available in the educational television 
field. 

The Congress has heard many times 
about the existing and growing problems of 
public education. The record is replete with 
statements made by prominent educators 
about the serious shortage of teachers and 
buildings and that each of these shortages 
grows. worse with each passing day. The 
use of television facilities in our public 
schools and colleges will strike directly at 
these existing shortages. While this me- 
dium cannot alone eliminate them, the ex- 
tent of the contribution toward the solu- 
tion of these problems which television can 
make is tremendous. 

Today there are 37 million students in 
our public-school population. By 1965 that 
school population will have increased to 41 
million. 

With a constantly declining number of our 
adults entering the teaching profession, it 
becomes essential that proper steps be taken 
immediately to meet the needs of the in- 
creasing school population. Already school 
standards are declining. The quality of 
education furnished our children, in the 
opinion of your committee, is as important 
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as any single responsibility that faces Con- 
gress today. 

One of the significant advantages of edu- 
cational television is the ability of this me- 
dium to make the talents of the most effec- 
tive teachers available to large numbers of 
students. It has proven itself invaluable as 
an effective instrument through which high- 
quality formal instruction may be offered to 
large numbers of students. 

The committee was impressed by the testi- 
mony concerning the Hagerstown, Md., ex- 
periment where a closed circuit educational 
system is used. At the moment 23 schools 
and 12,000 students, out of a total of 48 
schools and 18,000 students, are intercon- 
nected by this system. 

Dr. William Brish, superintendent of 
schools at Hagerstown, who is in charge of 
this program, although reluctant to make 
any overall claims about the results flowing 
from the Hagerstown operation was enthu- 
siastic about the potential of this medium, 
Ee said, among other things: 

“1. The use of television provides a situa- 
tion which encourages pupils to concentrate 
attention on a selected area at close range. 
The fact that this attention is almost auto- 
matic may be due to several conditions 
which are peculiar to television. This me- 
dium provides each pupil with a framed ref- 
erence for viewing as well as an eye-to-eye 
contact with the teacher. It implements 
the development of good habits of observ- 
ing and listening. Television magnifies. 
objects in a clear, accurate, and telling way. 
In addition the television teachers have time 
to prepare a lesson that is clear, interesting, 
and stimulating. 

“2. The use of television provides an op- 
portunity to redeploy the efforts and ener- 
gies of teachers and improve the quality 
of the instructional program. One teacher 
teaching from a television studio can do a 
superior job of exploring, preparing, organ- 
izing, and communicating subject matter, 
content for boys and girls. At the same 
time another teacher in the glassroom can 
advantageously work with pupils to help 
them adopt, adapt, integrate, apply, and 
use subject matter in such a way that their 
educational experience will enable them to 
more nearly approach their maximum po- 
tential development. 

“3. In situations where television instruc- 
tion is used it is possible for teachers to 
give more attention to the very important 
matter of lesson planning and presentation, 
In the typical elemenary or secondary school 
situation where a teacher works directly 
with boys and girls for approximately 7 
hours daily, little time is left for class 
preparation. By a division of labor the 
teacher who does the direct instruction by 
television can have ample time to prepare 
presentations that are stimulating and chal- 
lenging. These presentations can be made 
available to hundreds of classroom teachers 
and pupils at the same time. This oppor- 
tunity to redeploy the efforts of teachers 
gives each teacher a chance to develop skills 
peculiar to his abilities and interests. 

“4, It is possible, by means of television, 
to broaden and enrich the program of edu- 
cation without unduly increasing the ex- 
penditure for instruction. Evidence of this 
fact is found in our system where music and 
art are being satisfactorily taught in the ele- 
mentary grades. In September of 1958, 
when the closed circuit will include all ele- 
mentary pupils in the public schools of the 
country, 3.4 teachers will teach lessons from 
television studios that would otherwise re- 
quire 33 teachers. 

“5. The use of television enables resource 
people in the community to be brought to 
all pupils in the system. For example, in a 
recent guidance telecast a highly skilled en- 
gineer in the field of metallurgy was placed 
in contact with all interested high-school 
students. On another occasion a florist, who 
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is actually an artist in flower arrangements, 
was brought to 1,200 boys and girls at one 
time. This use of community resources 
which would be impossible under the usual 
instructional organization, goes on con- 
tinuously.” 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard is one of our 
most experienced educators. He has spent 
47 years in the educational field serving as 
superintendent of schools in Denver, Los 
Angeles, and Philadelphia, and presently is 
consultant for the Fund for Advancement 
of Education, In his testimony on this leg- 
islation, he stated: 

“I am just as confident as I can be that 
unless we find some way to break the bounds 
that are circumscribing the processes of edu- 
cation in America, the schools in this coun- 
try will not be able to prepare its people to 
live adequately in the day ahead. We are 
dealing with curriculum experiences that 
are beyond the capabilities involved with 
textbooks and word of mouth, and so on. 
Television has come as a powerful means of 
breaking those bounds.” 

Education is a means through which our 
country achieved its highest objectives and 
dreams. With ever-increasing complexities in 
technical progress, a lack of education for all 
people, or inferior education for a substan- 
tial number threatens the very perpetua- 
tion of our country. The use of educational 
television will meet these needs with the 
least cost and in the most expeditious man- 
ner. While educational television is in its 
bare infancy, we are not without knowledge 
of its capabilities. One educational leader 
has put its potential this way. Dr. Thomas 
Clark Pollock, of New York University, has 
said: 

“It now seems clear, however, that tele- 
vision offers the greatest opportunity for 
the advancement of education since the in- 
troduction of printing by movable type.” 

Henry F. Chadeyne, executive director of 
the St. Louis Educational Television Com- 
mission, operator of educational television 
station KECT, said: 

“By using our educational television sta- 
tions we can afford to bring the greatest 
teachers of the country to give the lecture 
portion of college courses by television. The 
student can receive his instruction before his 
own television set in his own living room. 
With a great television teacher, we can come 
close to capturing that ideal of education 
of a teacher on one end of a log and a boy 
on the other.” 

Television is a powerful means of com- 
munications. Its message may be trans- 
mitted live or by the use of training film, 
In addition to black and white transmission, 
the added educational advantages of color 
transmissions have been conspicuously 
proven, particularly in closeup medical and 
laboratory work. Television makes it pos- 
sible for our best available teachers to in- 
struct very large numbers of students. One 
of the first organizations to use educational 
television has been our Armed Forces. All 
of the evidence available on the effectiveness 
of the Armed Forces training programs are 
highly favorable. 

Dr. G. R. Carpenter, director of academic 
services, Pennsylvania State University, stated 
in testifying in support of this legislation: 

“Television as a means of instruction has 
gained a necessary acceptance by faculty, stu- 
dents, and administration for its continued 
use and development at Pennsylvania State. 
Eloquent evidence on this point is that the 
television projects have continued and have 
been progressively expanded for 4 years.” 

Your committee was impressed by the 
forceful testimony of Dr. Carpenter, particu- 
larly with the following statement: 

“As an Air Force Reserve officer, I have 
studied for a year the economics of the 
Soviet Union. I, as an educator, have been 
alert to educational developments in the 
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Soviet I suggest that it would be tech- 
nically possible and feasible in terms of 
conditions that now exist, or may soon exist, 
for the Soviet Union to do the following: 

“1. Blanket one-third to one-half of its 
territory and that of satellite nations with 
educational television systems; 

“2. Reach two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the population of the region covered; 

“3. Employ as many channels as necessary, 
for as many hours per day as needed, to ac- 
complish their educational objectives; 

4. Develop the system sketched during the 
next 3 to 5 years.” 

S. 2119 is a modest and simple proposal 
but with tremendous, far-reaching effect on 
the general public. As in the case of any 
program, especially when it is just started, 
the greatest obstacle is the lack of financial 
support. It is this problem which is now 
plaguing the efforts of those who are working 
so hard to put more educational television 
stations on the air because they know the 
importance of this new technique of dis- 
seminating information. 

The Federal Government can serve this 
cause most effectively by making available 
some funds which can assist in the develop- 
ment of this program. Without these funds 
few States will be able to launch sound and 
adequate programs to utilize the television 
channels now reserved for educational 
purposes. 

S. 2119 only provides grants to qualified 
groups or organizations and limits such 
grants to $1 million to each State and Terri- 
tory on the condition that the group or 
State agrees to bear the operating end and 
maintenance costs of the television equip- 
ment and facilities. The Federal Govern- 
ment would provide only the equipment 
needed for television broadcasting, includ- 
ing closed circuit television, and the group 
and the States must provide the buildings 
and the land required. 

This legislation would create in a sense a 
Federal-State cooperative matching-fund 
program which would set a constructive tone 
in this most important field of education, 

At the time when the Nation’s educa- 
tional program is being severely taxed by a 
serious teacher shortage, rapidly rising en- 
rollments, and inadequate facilities, it is 
imperative that every avenue and approach 
be tried in order to alleviate this problem. 

It is the wish of your committee that the 
Federal Communications Commission, in fur- 
therance of this educational program, offer 
such assistance and advice as it may to the 
State-approved agencies which receive these 
Federal funds. Such assistance and advice, 
it is felt, will enable the States to better uti- 
lize funds. However, it is to be understood 
the Federal Communications Commission is 
not to exercise any control of funds allotted 
under this program. 

S. 2119 will be a major step in aid of edu- 
cational television. Your committee, there- 
fore, feels this legislation is imperative. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall finish with one short statement. 
Enactment of the proposed legislation 
will merely permit very small grants-in- 
aid to the States, with no strings at- 
tached, or to the nonprofit institutions 
attempting to take the actions provided 
for in various communities. It will be a 
grant to help them with some of their 
equipment, so that the lagging use of 
the reserved channels will not cause the 
channels to be sought after by com- 
mercial interests. I think this will be a 
wise move. The far reaching effects of 
the bill, if enacted, will make this one of 
the most important bills to be passed at 
the present session of Congress. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for a statement. 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree with every- 
thing said by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and I com- 
pliment him upon his leadership in this 
field. 

We did have a rather extensive hear- 
ing before our committee. I think it 
was the most inspiring hearing I have 
attended since I have been a Member of 
this body, because of the great promise 
which educational television holds for 
the people of our country. Everyone 
knows our future must rest upon uni- 
versal education of the highest possible 
quality. 

There was no opposition to the bill at 
any point. We had the benefit of the 
experience of many communities. One 
of the communities close to Washington, 
where an excellent development has 
taken place in the television field, is 
Hagerstown. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
committee said, there is great pressure 
from commercial interests at the present 
time to obtain these reserved channels. 
Many of us have insisted from the very 
beginning that the channels be held in 
reserve until the educational institutions 
are able to take them over. 

Some States have been very fortunate 
in this regard. My State has been fortu- 
nate. Ohio has a great television sta- 
tion at its State university. There are 
3 or 4 other stations in the State now 
under contemplation, some planned, and 
some really under construction. 

I can envision a complete network of 
educational television, going not only 
into the colleges of the States of the 
Union, but into the high schools as well. 
These programs will not only go to the 
colleges and high schools, but into the 
homes of the people, for those who want 
adult educational programs. 

Much of the work will be devoted to 
adult education in various communi- 
ties. Alabama had an extremely fine 
program. It so happened that credit 
was given to a man from my State, who 
went to Alabama to make a presentation 
to the legislature, which presentation 
brought enthusiasm for this activity. 
Other States could do the same. 

This bill will provide only a small 
impetus and some financial aid to the 
various States, to permit them to do 
what has been done in Alabama and 
many other communities throughout the 
country. — 

I am most heartily in favor of the bill, 
indeed, I am extremely enthusiastic 
about it. Iam happy to join the chair- 
man of the committee in sponsoring the 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the committee amendments are 
agreed to en bloc. 

The question now is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 


Monday next. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
'SFIELD. I thank the Sena- 


MAN 

tor from New Jersey for his great 
patience and understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has the floor. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 


THE EFFECTS OF CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, during 
recent weeks there has been a resump- 
tion of the complicated discussion about 
whether the smoking of tobacco, par- 
ticularly cigarettes, causes human lung 
cancer. Among medical men and other 
scientists, the subject of smoking in rela- 
tion to health is far from settled. It has, 
of course, attracted a great deal of pub- 
licity, much of which seems to be more 
sensational than realistic. 

There exists a large body of scientific 
literature and comment which shows that 
many doctors and scientists seriously 
doubt the charge that cigarette smoking 
causes lung cancer. 

These men of science and medicine 
have made their comments in profes- 
sional publications, at medical meetings, 
and in interviews with the press. They 
have reported on their own experimental 
work or have presented their own analy- 
ses and critiques of existing studies whose 
authors allege that tobacco is harmful 
to health. They raise penetrating ques- 
tions into the validity of the anti- 
tobacco charges and offer objective in- 
formation and clear logic that oppose the 
charges. 

Mr. President, the findings and com- 
ments of these doctors and scientists are 
significant and important. So that they 
may be readily available to anyone in- 
terested in the subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that some be printed in the 
Recorp. The men I cite are: 

First. Dr. Joseph Berkson, head, sec- 
tion of biometry and medical statistics, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Second. Sir Ronald Fisher, Arthur 
Balfour professor of genetics, Cambridge 
University, England, and until recently 
visiting professor at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Third. Dr. Milton B. Rosenblatt, as- 
sociate professor of medicine, New York 
Medical College, and coauthor of a medi- 
cal text on lung cancer. 

Fourth. Dr. Frank H. J. Figge, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 
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Fifth. Fred Bock, cancer research 
scientist, Roswell Park Memorial Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sixth. Dr. Maurice S. Segal, director, 
lung station, Tufts University Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 

There being no objection, the findings 
and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Dr, Berkson, in an article titled “Smoking 
and Lung Cancer: Some Observations on Two 
Recent Reports,“ published in the March 
1958 issue of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion Journal: 

“The existence in the data of both these 
prospective studies, of association between 
smoking and death rate from many cate- 
gories of cause of death other than lung 
cancer, and indeed chiefly with these other 
categories, raises a serious challenge to the 
explanation that the statistical association 
observed between smoking and lung cancer 
has a direct causal basis. Some physical ex- 
planation must be found for the other asso- 
ciations, unless statistics is to be exposed 
to the charge of scientific irresponsibility. 
It would assist materially in understanding 
the analysis of Doll and Hill, and that of 
Hammond and Horn, if we had answers, as 
clear and unequivocal as the complexity of 
the problem permits, to the following ques- 
tions: 

“1. Is their explanation of the association 
of smoking with lung cancer, at least for a 
large proportion of the estimated excess 
deaths among smokers from this cause, about 
as follows? Cigarette smoke contains car- 
cinogenic substances that, by contact with 
the bronchial and pulmonary tissues over a 
sufficient long time, induce changes resulting 
in cancer. 

“2. Is their explanation for the association 
shown with cancers other than lung cancer, 
including cancer of such sites as the colon, 
stomach and pancreas, also that the relation 
is causal? If so, what in general terms, is 
the mechanism of this causation? 

“3. Do they think that the association with 
the death rate from coronary heart disease, 
which has the largest number of estimated 
excess deaths associated with smoking or 
heavy smoking of any disease category, is 
causal? If not, what is their explanation 
of the association? 

“4. Do they have any explanation of the 
association of smoking with the death rate 
for the miscellaneous category of diseases, 
which excludes cancer, and cardiovascular 
disease and noncancerous respiratory dis- 
ease? 

“For myelf, I find it quite incredible that 
smoking should cause all these diseases. It 
appears to me that some other explanation 
must be formulated for the multiple statisti- 
cal associations found with so wide a variety 
of categories of disease. And if we are not 
ecrassly to violate the principle of Occam's 
razor, we should not attribute to each sepa- 
rate association a radically different expla- 
nation 

Firm opinions have been published to the 
effect that, on the basis of accumulated evi- 
dence, it is scientifically established beyond 
reasonable doubt, that smoking is an im- 
portant cause of cancer of the lung. I am a 
member of a committee that has sponsored 
some of the most important of the published 
studies and, owing to this circumstance, have 
felt the responsibility to make a fairly care- 
ful study of this evidence. My own con- 
clusions are quite different. 

“In the first place, virtually all the evi- 
dence is obtained from statistical studies, 


1 Cancer is a biologic, not a statistical, 
problem. Statistics can soundly play an 
ancillary role in its elucidation. But if biol- 
ogists permit statisticians to become the 
arbiters of biologic questions, scientific dis- 
aster is inevitable. 
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in the ordinary connotation of the term 
statistical.“ We are not dealing with the 
results of laboratory experiments, or even 
with placebo-controlled clinical trials. Nor 
is the conclusion based on a synthesis, by a 
‘chain of reasoning,’ of relevant scientific 
knowledge from many different sources, Such 
statistical evidence, for a question like the 
identification of a cause of a disease, at best, 
can be only presumptive. But even as sta- 
tistical investigations, I do not find the pub- 
lished studies so sound or convincing as they 
apparently have widely been assumed to be. 
In the studies that have been called retro- 
spective as well as in those called prospec- 
tive, I find questionable and even paradoxic 
elements.” 

Sir Ronald Fisher, in an article titled 
“Cigarettes, Cancer, and Statistics,” appear- 
ing in the spring 1958 issue of the Centen- 
nial Review of Arts and Science, published 
by Michigan State University: 

“Seven or eight years ago, those of us 
interested in such things in England heard 
of a rather remarkable piece of research 
carried out by Dr. Bradford Hill and his 
colleagues of the London School of Hygiene. 
We heard, indeed, that it was thought that 
he had made a remarkable discovery to the 
effect that smoking was an important cause 
of lung cancer. Dr. Bradford Hill was a 
well-known Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, a member of Council, and a past 
president—a man of great modesty and 
transparent honesty. Most of us thought 
at that time, on hearing the nature of the 
evidence, which I hope to make clear a 
little later, that a good prima facie case 
had been made for further investigation. 
But time has passed, and although further 
investigation, in a sense, has taken place, 
it has consisted very largely of the repeti- 
tion of observations of the same kind as 
those which Hill and his colleagues called 
attention to several years ago. I read a re- 
cent article to the effect that 19 dif- 
ferent investigations in different parts of the 
world had all concurred in confirming Dr. 
Hill's findings. I think they had concurred, 
but I think they were mere repetitions of 
evidence of the same kind, and it is neces- 
sary to try to examine whether that kind is 
sufficient for any sclentific conclusion. 

“The need for such scrutiny was brought 
home to me very forcibly about a year ago 
in an annotation published by the British 
Medical Association’s Journal, leading up 
to the almost shrill conclusion that it was 
necessary that every device of modern pub- 
licity should be employed to bring home to 
the world at large this terrible danger.* * * 

“What is not quite so much the work of 
a good citizen is to plant fear in the minds 
of perhaps a hundred million smokers 
throughout the world—to plant it with the 
aid of all the means of modern publicity 
backed by public money, without knowing 
for certain that they have anything to be 
afraid of in the particular habit against 
which the propaganda is to be directed. * * * 

“Before one interferes with the peace of 
mind and habits of others, it seems to me 
that the scientific evidence—the exact 
weight of the evidence free from emotion— 
should be rather carefully examined, I may 
say, I am not alone in this. I have been 
interested to note that leading statisticlans 
in this country also—and I contact a good 
many statisticians both in my own country 
and here—are exceedingly skeptical of the 
claim that decisive evidence has been ob- 
tained. * * * 

“Now, Doll and Hill, in their first inquiry 
the one that I’ve gone over approximately— 
did include in their questionnaire, which 
was put both to the cancer patients and to 
the patients from other diseases, the ques- 
tion: Do you inhale?’ And the result came 


out that there were fewer inhalers among the 
cancer patients than among the noncancer 
That, I think, is an exceedingly 


patients, 
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important finding. I don’t think Hill and 


Doll thought it an important finding. They 
said that probably the patients didn’t under- 
stand what inhaling meant. And what makes 
it far more exasperating, when they put into 
effect an exceedingly important research, 
based on the habits of the medical profes- 
sion, by asking about 60,000 doctors in Great 
Britain to register their smoking habits, and 
about 40,000 of them did so cooperatively, 
I am sorry to say that the question about 
inhaling was not in that questionnaire. I 
suppose the subject of inhaling had become 
distasteful to the research workers, and they 
just wanted to hear as little about it as 
possible. But it is serious because the doc- 
tors could have known whether they were 
inhalers or not; they could have known what 
the word meant; perhaps they would have 
consulted each other sufficiently to lay down 
a definition which the rest of us could under- 
stand. At any rate, there would have been 
no alibi if the question had been put to a 
body of 40,000 physicians. 

“So, our evidence about inhaling is em- 
barrassing and difficult. There is no doubt 
that inhaling is more common among heavy 
cigarette smokers than among light cigarette 
smokers in Great Britain, where inhaling is 
not nearly a universal practice. There is no 
doubt that cancer is commoner among the 
heavy cigarette smokers than among the 
light cigarette smokers. Consequently, if 
inhaling had no effect whatever, you would 
expect to find more inhalers among the 
cancer patients than among the noncancer 
patients. There would be an indirect corre- 
lation through the association of both with 
the quantity smoked. Now, of course, in 
what was reported everything was thrown 
together; and yet, in the aggregate data, it 
appeared that the cancer patients had the 
fewer inhalers than the noncancer patients. 
It would look as though, if one could make 
the inquiry by comparing people who smoke 
the same number of cigarettes, there would 
be a negative association between cancer and 
inhaling.. It seems to me the world ought 
to know the answer to that question 

“I have criticized the overconfidence 
shown at least in public utterances or pub- 
lished reports of anonymous committees on 
this subject, and I do not suppose that 
Bradford Hill, at least, is at all to blame for 
that overconfidence. The worst effect of that 
overconfidence, so far, is that it seems to 
have held back the various teams of workers. 
They are well supplied with money; the 
Medical Research Council is not stinting 
money on cancer research, and the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society is obviously exceedingly 
well supplied with money. And yet, I think 
nothing but overconfidence that they had 
found the solution, that they had the game 
in the bag, could have prevented them from 
following up some of the other lines of in- 
quiry which are much needed. I have said 
nothing, for example, so far of the very 
striking fact that at the same level of ciga- 
rette smoking, dwellers in towns have con- 
siderably more lung cancer than dwellers 
im the country. I don’t know any extensive 
piece of research which has been set on 
foot to get to the bottom of that important 
difference. 

“The desire to make a strong sensation, 
to bring home the terrible danger to these 
passive millions, has led writers to stress 
the very alarming fact that lung cancer is a 
disease increasing, one of the few important 
diseases that are increasing in frequency. 
It is not so important in the United States 
as it is in England, but it is an important 
cause of death in both countries. It has 
been increasing over the last 50 years. It 
is frightening. But it shouldn't be used to 
frighten people. 

“The change over recent decades gives 
not the least evidence of being due to in- 

consumption of tobacco. We can’t 
tell much about the absolute magnitude of 
this secular change. It is certain that 
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radiology has facilitated the detection of 
lung cancer enormously, that radiological 
apparatus and radiologists are much more 
abundantly available for our populations 
than they formerly were. I do not know that 
there are not remote and secluded communi- 
ties where patients with lung cancer are 
not looked at by radiologists, but that pro- 
portion of our populations must be still de- 
creasing. Again, the attention of the med- 
ical profession has been forcibly drawn to 
lung cancer, and it invariably happens that 
when the attention of the medical profes- 
sion is drawn to any disease, that disease 
begins to take up more space in the official 
reports, it is more often seen and more often 
diagnosed with confidence; death certifi- 
cates more often include that particular dis- 
ease. Consequently it is not easy to say 
how much of the increase is real. I think 
part of it must be real, because there’s no 
doubt that the populations concerned have 
been enduring or enjoying a very consider- 
able increase in urbanization. The big 
metropolitan cities have been growing 
rapidly. In England, smaller towns have 
been running together into extensive masses 
called conurbations, like those of Clydeside 
or Merseyside or the Birmingham region. 
Even in the country, even in what used to 
be remote villages, there are motorbuses 
regularly which take the young men and 
women into cinemas perhaps 6 or 8 miles 
away. You might say that the whole popu- 
lation during the last 20, 30, 40 years has 
been becoming steadily urbanized, and as 
the urban rate for lung cancer is consider- 
ably greater than the rural rate, in my coun- 
try as in yours, we must recognize here the 
possibility of one real cause of the increase 
in lung cancer, There may be others. 

“But the only good comparison we can 
make in respect of the time-change is that 
between men and women. The same ap- 
paratus, the same radiologists, the same phy- 
sicians diagnose both men and women. 
Whatever effects improved apparatus may 
have, whatever effects an increased atten- 
tion to the disease may have, will be the same 
in the two sexes. Whatever effects urbani- 
zation may have you would think might be 
the same in the two sexes. Consequently, we 
can, at least, inquire whether the rate of in- 
crease of lung cancer in men is the same, or 
greater, or less, than the rate of increase of 
lung cancer in women. For it is certainly 
true, I think in both our countries, that 
whereas the smoking habits of men have not 
changed very dramatically over the last 50 
years, yet the smoking habits of women have 
changed a very great deal. And on making 
that comparison, it appears that lung cancer 
is increasing considerably more rapidly— 
absolutely and relatively—in men than it is 
in women, whereas the habit of smoking 
has certainly Increased much more extensive- 
ly in women than in men. There is, in fact, 
no reasonable ground at all to associate the 
secular increase in lung cancer as has been 
done with dramatic eloquence, I suppose as 
part of the campaign of bringing home the 
terrible danger, just as though it was impos- 
sible that statistical methods of inquiry 
should supply a means of checking that very 
rash assumption. 

“And so I should like to see those two 
things done, one immediately and quickly: 
an inquiry into the effects of inhaling, and 
secondly, a more difficult but certainly a pos- 
sible task of seeing to what extent different 
smoking classes were genotypically condi- 
tioned. And I believe that only overconfi- 
dence, if it is allowed to have its way, could 
prevent those further inquiries from being 
made.” 

Dr. Rosenblatt, in an article entitled “Can- 
cer of the Lung: Facts and Fallacies,” appear- 
ing in the February 1958 issue of the Journal 
of the Kentucky State Medical Association: 

“It is a part of human frailty to assume 
that what we did not recognize in an earlier 
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decade, did not exist. Proponents of the 
smoking-lung cancer theory point with con- 
viction to the earlier United States vital sta- 
tistics and hospital autopsy records which 
show a paucity of lung cancer cases. How- 
ever, they omit the facts that the death regis- 
tration area was first established in this 
country in 1900, that there was originally no 
specific category in which to record a case 
of lung cancer, and that the earliest data was 
published by Gover, in 1939, in a special 
study for the United States Public Health 
Service. 

“With approximately 30,000 new cases and 
25,000 deaths from lung cancer annually, no 
one can deny the increased prevalence of 
the disease. However, the question to be 
answered is whether this increase is real 
and due to carcinogenic exposure, or whether 
it is only apparent and due to explicable 
factors. If the latter view is correct, the 
attempts to find an alleged carcinogenic fac- 
tor, such as tobacco, are fruitless. As an 
active observer in the field of pulmonary 
diseases for more than 25 years, it is my 
belief that one of the most important fac- 
tors in the increased prevalence of lung 
cancer is greater awareness of the disease 
and the availability of the diagnostic tools 
with which to confirm diagnosis. It is un- 
realistic to compare incidence statistics of 
the present with those of three decades ago, 
when the means to establish a diagnosis 
were not available. Diagnostic roentgen- 
ology, bronchoscopy, tissue biopsy, exfolia- 
tive cytology, and exploratory thoracotomy 
are investigative measures of recent vint- 
age. According to Smithers, there were 29 
bronchoscopies at the Brompton Hospital be- 
tween 1926 and 1929 whereas now the num- 
ber is well over 800 each year. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out that when a disease 
becomes diagnostically accessible, its in- 
cidence automatically increases. * * * 

“A comparison of lung cancer with upper 
respiratory cancer is of considerable inter- 
est inasmuch as both tracts are equally sub- 
jected to exposure with the alleged carcino- 
gen, tobacco. In contrast to the increased 
incidence of lung cancer, there has been no 
dramatic rise in incidence in other organs 
exposed to tobacco smoke. Malignant tu- 
mors of the nasopharnyx and larnyx are of 
epithelial origin and if tobacco is a potent 
earcinogen for bronchial mucosa it should be 
equally effective in the upper respiratory 
epithelium with which it is in contact in 
greater concentration. However, no statisti- 
cal association has been demonstrated be- 
tween an increased incidence of upper res- 
piratory cancer and increased consumption 
of cigarettes. * * * 

“The second major factor responsible for 
the increased incidence is the age distribu- 
tion of lung cancer, This is a disease of late 
adult life. While rare cases have been en- 
countered in young adults and even in chil- 
dren, the vast majority of cases are found 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh decades. It is 
in this age group that the increased lung 
cancer has chiefly occurred. The average life 
span of the population in the United States 
has increased steadily and is now well past 
65 years. In the early years of this century 
there were but 4 million people over 60 years 
whereas now there are over 14 million. The 
prevalence of lung cancer has increased be- 
cause there are more people reaching the 
cancer age. There has been no increase in 
cancer in the younger age groups. As the 
average length of life increases we must an- 
ticipate a greater number of cases. Although 
the total number of cases will probably in- 
crease, the statistics already show that the 
rate of increase is declining. * * + 

“Surveys tend to arrive at conclusions sym- 
pathetic to the opinions of the observer. If 
the investigators believe that tobacco is 
harmful, the results show an association with 
lung cancer; if air pollution is suspected, 
somehow, the results point in that direction. 
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One observer in New Zealand found an en- 
tire different cause of lung cancer, His sur- 
vey showed that the risk of contracting lung 
cancer was directly proportioned to the num- 
ber of years the New Zealanders had pre- 
viously spent in England. Smoking was ab- 
solved. The real culprit was exposure to the 
English environment. 

“Summary 

“1. Cancer of the lung has been recognized 
for more than 150 years, antedating the pop- 
ularity of cigarette smoking by more than a 
century. 

“2. In hospitals interested in the disease, 
and/or with routine autopsies, there has 
been no real increase in lung cancer with 
respect to total cancers. This holds for the 
19th century as well as for the 20th cen- 


“3. The attempt to find an etiological 
agent for the increase in lung cancer has 
been going on for half a century. At first 
the onus was on cigars and as cigarette con- 
sumption increased the blame gradually 
shifted to the latter. 

“4. A statistical association does not im- 
ply a cause and effect relationship. 

“5. Bronchogenic carcinoma has never 
been produced by tobacco or its products in 
any experimental animal despite the multi- 
Plieity of attempts. 

“6, History has repeatedly demonstrated 
that whenever an inaccessible cancer be- 
comes accessible, the incidence automati- 
cally increases, Prior to 1930, the clinical 
facilities for the diagnosis of lung cancer 
were few and far between even in thoracic 
disease hospitals. The perfection of diag- 
nostic tools (exfoliative cytology, bron- 
choscopy, radiology, and exploratory thorac- 
otomy) occurred within the past 25 years. 

“7, Lung cancer is a disease of older age 
groups. There are more older people among 
us and more potential candidates for lung 
cancer. The total number of cases is in- 

but the rate of increase is slowing 
down and will eventually be stabilized like 
laryngeal or other respiratory cancers in 
which diagnostic methods have been long 
established. 

“8. The nasopharynx and the larynx are 
greatly exposed to tobacco products and if 
tobacco is a carcinogen for the lung, it 
should also act upon the upper respiratory 
passage. However, no statistical association 
has been demonstrated between increased 
consumption of cigarettes and increased in- 
cidence of upper respiratory cancer. 

“9. The progressive increase in smoking 
among women over a period of many years 
has not led to a change in the ratio of inci- 
dence which is predominantly in favor of 
the male. 

“10. The prevalence of lung cancer is 
more related to diagnostic facilities than 
to smoking, air pollution, or other urban 
factors, No matter how remote the com- 
munity, the establishment of diagnostic 
centers inevitably results in a greater inci- 
dence of lung cancer.” 

Dr. Figge, as quoted in a story by Patricia 
McCormack, International News Service med- 
ical science editor, which appeared in the 
March 25, 1958, Boston Evening American: 


“CANCER-SMOKE LINK DOUBTED 
(By Patricia McCormack) 


“BETHESDA, Mp.—A leading American Can- 
cer Society researcher said today he would 
not necessarily advise people to quit smok- 
ing and might even tell them to take it up. 

“Coming from a longtime ACS investiga- 
tor, the statement in the cancer-smoking 
controversy seemed startling. But Dr. 
Frank H. J. Figge of the University of Mary- 
land explained: 

“Too little is known about ‘human sus- 
eeptibility’ to cancer to advise persons to 
give up smoking. 
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“Overweight persons may even be advised 
to take up smoking to reduce chances of 
developing liver or pancreatic cancer. 

“Dr. Figge, reporting to writers on the 
society’s tour of research centers told news- 
men at the National Cancer Institute his 
conclusions were based on exhaustive studies 
of peculiar manlike mice—and humans. 

“He said: ‘I know these views are in dis- 
agreement with the statistics, but I believe 
individual susceptibility to cancer must be 
taken into account. 

A person who gives up smoking after 6 
or 8 years may do himself no good at all—if 
he is among the 10 percent of the popula- 
tion susceptible to lung cancer. 

“Tf not susceptible to lung cancer—and 
apparently 90 percent of the population 
isn’t—a person can smoke till doomsday and 
it won't hurt.’ 

“Dr. Figge, a professor of anatomy, does 
not smoke, but, he said: ‘If I knew I was 
susceptible to liver cancer, I would smoke.’ 

“He isn't sure he is susceptible to liver 
cancer and admitted that personal knowl- 
edge about susceptibility is somewhat of a 
problem. 

“Dr. Figge advises smoking for those with 
excessive weight, which, he explained, tends 
to predispose susceptible persons to liver 
and pancreatic cancer. 

“Dr. Figge developed the strain of mice 
that behave like humans, It is believed to 
be the only strain of its kind in the world. 
The mice become fat as middle age ap- 
proaches just as do humans and in the same 
proportions. And they tend to get thin in 
old age. 

“What is more, without any help from 
scientists, they develop diseases closely re- 
sembling those of humans, including lung 
cancer. They get nearly as many other 
kinds of human-like cancers and also de- 
velop diabetes and hardening of the arteries. 

“Dr. Figge’s mice are believed ideal sub- 
jects in which to study naturally occurring 
human-like diseases. Their illnesses, devel- 
oping spontaneously, closely resemble human 
ailments. 

“The scientist did not transplant tumors 
or do anything to introduce the other dis- 
eases—often the case in animal research. 

“To prove his point about susceptibility 
having a great deal to do with lung cancer, 
Dr. Figge cited the occurrence of this cancer 
in his man-like mice, adding: ‘This is strange 
because none of these mice has ever 
smoked.’ ” 

Fred Bock, cancer researcher at Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, as quoted in a 
story in the April 7, 1958, issue of Medical 
News: 

“A significant number of mice, however, 
have lived long enough, in the opinion of the 
researchers, ‘for lung cancer to occur if it 
were going to. But we have not found an 
increase in lung cancer among strains prone 
to develop it spontaneously, nor among other 
strains,’ says Fred Bock, cancer research 
scientist in charge of these experiments. 
‘And we've seen nothing unusual at autopsy.’ 

“In painting mouse backs with tobacco 
tar extracts, the researchers have induced 
the expected skin cancer, but only by apply- 
ing the equivalent of 16 cartons of cigarettes 
for each mouse for 1 year. And some in- 
consistencies in findings from both experi- 
ments are leading the research group into 
studies on lung resistance—and skin sensi- 
tivity—to cancer in mice.“ 

Dr. Segal, as quoted in a story in the 
Shreveport (La.) Times: 

“LUNG SPECIALIST DISPUTES TOBBACCO-CANCER 
THEORY 

“A noted lung specialist lecturing in 
Shreveport yesterday refused to see a boogey- 
man in smoking. It doesn’t even cause short 
breath, he said. 

“Dr. Maurice S. Segal, who is director of 
the lung station of Tufts University Medical 
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School in Boston, is a nonsmoker and said 
he personally regards it as an offensive habit. 

“But he said evidence is anything but con- 
clusive that cigarettes cause lung cancer. 
Tests in his own laboratory have found lung 
cancer among nonsmokers, he said, and 
added, ‘People have smoked from time im- 
memorial. To me, proper ventilation and 
humidity in homes is of much more impor- 
tance than questions of cigarettes.’ 

“Two years of laboratory tests in Boston 
also have shown cigarettes do not affect 
breathing at all, he said. Ballplayers often 
smoke, he noted, and so even do distance 
runners, 

“Dr. Segal, in town to address the South- 
west Allergy Forum, was talking about 
healthy people. Those with chronic bron- 
chitis are not advised to smoke heavily, he 
said. 

“He took issue with announced statistics 
about cigarette-bred lung cancer. ‘What- 
ever the answer, statistical evidence is not 
it’; with proposed regulatory legislation, 
How can they possibly list the nicotine con- 
tent on each pack of cigarettes, when each 
batch of tobacco is different?’; and with the 
testing, ‘What does tar and nicotine on a 
mouse's back prove, except maybe that mice 
shouldn't smoke?!“ 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
yield, so that I niay suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield for that 
purpose? : 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

on Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MansrFietp in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I desire to speak in support 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1958, 
which is presently under consideration 
by the Senate. My distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green] the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in his 
opening address in the debate last night 
presented very fully and completely an 
outline of the need for the proposed 
legislation. From our side of the aisle, 
the Republican side, I desire this after- 
noon to support the bill, and point out 
some of the reasons for doing so. 

Mr. President, it is with mixed feelings 
that I speak to the Senate today in sup- 
port of the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 

Since 1944 I have been a Member of 
this body. Since 1947 I have been a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

During these years the United States 
has moved from a position of eminence 
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ereng nations to a position of leader- 
P. 

The war against fascism has been won. 

Bipartisanship has become the guid- 
ing political philosophy in the conduct of 
the foreign relations of the Nation. 

The United Nations was established 
largely as a result of the tenacity with 
which the United States persevered in 
the concept of collective security. 

When Greece and Turkey were threat- 
ened by international communism, the 
United States supplied the economic and 
military muscle necessary to their de- 
fense. 

Postwar chaos in Western Europe was 
avoided by the efforts of the people of 
this Nation through the Marshall plan. 

When Soviet Russia threatened West- 
ern Europe, we joined with other free 
nations to create the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty Organization. 

When the Soviet threat erupted into 
violence in Korea, the United States took 
the lead in the creation of collective de- 
fense arrangements which today serve 
to preserve the peace in many parts of 
the world. Of course, that action was 
taken, as we all know, through the 
United Nations. 

In these postwar years, we have come 
to the assistance of newly created na- 
tions, helping them to develop viable 
economies, to preserve their independ- 
ence, and to become responsible mem- 
bers of the international community. 

We have pushed ahead in sharing the 
peaceful uses of the atom. 

Mr, President, I could go on repeating 
the catalog of national achievements 
in the field of foreign policy in the dec- 
ade I have had the privilege of serving 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. The record of this Na- 
tion over these years is one of magnifi- 
cence. I do not believe the full magni- 
tude—the full selflessness of this Nation 
will be appreciated for many, many 
years. 

In view of these achievements, it is 
with reluctance and sorrow that I con- 
template the fact that this will be my 
last opportunity as a Member of the Sen- 
ate to help promote our foreign policy. 
Yet I feel also great pride in having been 
privileged to be a participant in the 
formulation of foreign policy over these 
years. I am proud to be able to assert, 
as I stand here today to urge this body to 
approve the Mutual Security Act of 1958, 
that had it not been for the actions of 
this Nation during the past decade, we 
would be living in a world of utter chaos. 
Many newly independent nations would 
have fallen prey to the Communists; 
many others would be living without 
hope; and world war III might well 
have descended upon us. 

I hope, Mr. President, that in the years 
ahead this Nation may continue on the 
path charted by the civilian and military 
leaders of this Nation since the war. The 
path toward peace is not easy. It calls 
for sacrifice. It calls for perseverance. 
It calls for courage. These are qualities 
of the American people. 

THE BILL BEFORE US 


The bill we now have before us, Mr. 
President, carries on the bipartisan tra- 
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dition of this Nation in dealing with the 
world in which we live. It has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by a vote of 14 to 1. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], has described 
the work of the committee in translating 
the high aspirations of our people into 
workable legislation. My only regret is 
that the committee did not see fit to sup- 
port in full the request of the President 
of the United States. As the chairman 
noted, however, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations reduced by $235 million 
the authorization requested by the Presi- 
dent for military assistance and defense 
support. That was a substantially small- 
er reduction than the reduction which 
had been previously made by the House. 
Although I do not propose to offer an 
amendment from the fioor restoring that 
amount, I shall oppose vigorously any 
attempts further to reduce the sums au- 
thorized in this bill. 


PROTECTING OUR SECURITY 


I cannot be a party to any tampering 
with the security of the Nation. 

The President of the United States, 
who happens also to be the outstanding 
military figure of this generation, has, 
on the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and on the advice of the Secretary of 
State, proposed a mutual-security pro- 
gram designed to serve the security in- 
terests of the American people. He has 
requested the authorization of a total 
of $3.2 billion and the appropriation of 
$3.9 billion, including $625 million for the 
development loan fund, heretofore au- 
thorized. This request is less than half 
the total of $7.9 billion which was ac- 
tually appropriated in 1951. 

The reduced amount requested this 
year represents a tightening of the belt. 
It represents a reduction of the military 
pipeline to the absolute minimum. It 
represents the judgment of the President 
of the United States and his military ad- 
visors with respect to the expenditures 
absolutely vital to the protection of this 
Nation. 

Certainly the progressive reduction in 
these mutual security bills, from a high 
in 1951 of close to $8 billion to the figure 
this year of $3.9 billion, is no reason to 
believe that the world of 1958 is some- 
how a safer world than it was in 1951. 
Since 1951 the Soviet military forces have 
increased in power; the Soviet Union has 
developed missiles that threaten this Na- 
tion directly; and the Soviet Union has 
embarked on an all-out attempt to win 
the uncommitted world by pouring out 
economic assistance at a rate and with a 
selectivity that exceeds our own. 

I digress to say, with respect to the 
amount which our committee felt might 
be deducted from the bill, that the rec- 
ommendation was only in the field of 
military assistance and defense support, 
and not in the field of economic aid. We 
felt that the appropriation for economic 
aid should be left as it was. 

During the past 3 years the Soviet 
Union has spent more than $2 billion on 
this economic offensive. 

There is really a Soviet “New Look” 
in external relations. The Soviets are 
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aware that they will be in danger if they 
do not meet the economic challenge and 
the competition we have given them by 
trying to help some of the under- 
developed nations of the world. The 
Soviets have adopted the economic at- 
tack as their line. 

Iam sure my colleagues will agree that 
the President of the United States has 
not established a reputation over the 
past 5 years as a spendthrift. His budg- 
ets have been tight. Indeed, in some 
areas of military spending they have 
been so tight that many Members of this 
body have urged greater expenditures. 

It seems to me now to be a matter of 
commonsense and good judgment that 
we go along with the President’s pro- 
posals in this highly important field of 
mutual security. 

THE CONTINGENCY FUND 


Before leaving the subject of the need 
for sustaining the figures recommended 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I wish to emphasize the special impor- 
tance I attribute to the amount of $200 
million which has been requested for the 
contingency fund—a figure which was 
eut to $100 million by the House of Rep- 
resentatives but which was properly re- 
stored to the full amount of $200 million 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

The request for the $200 million con- 
tingency fund rests on solid historical ex- 
perience that a fund of approximately 
this magnitude will be needed during the 
course of a year to meet situations which 
are either entirely unforeseen or which 
are foreseen only in part. The contin- 
gency fund is therefore unprogramed. 
Although there has not heretofore been 
a specific, separate authorization under 
the heading of contingency fund, the 
Mutual Security Act has, for years, car- 
ried unprogramed funds in various ap- 
propriations available for this kind of 
use. This year, those unprogramed 
funds are simply lumped together in the 
bill under one heading so that they can 
be more readily identified. 

In fiscal 1956, contingent requirements 
developed to the extent of more than 
$180 million; in fiscal 1957 to the extent 
of more than $190 million; and in fiscal 
1958, they already amount to more than 
$150 million. In view of this past expe- 
rience, and in view of the increasing 
rapidity of world events, it seems only 
prudent to provide $200 million for fiscal 
1959. Indeed, the requirements which 
are not yet firm but which are already 
foreseen as potential amount to the full 
$200 million, for which the bill calls. 

This contingency fund is an absolutely 
indispensable instrument for the conduct 
of foreign policy in this age of tension 
and unsettled conditions. It provides 
funds for Presidential use in the variety 
of situations which are sure to arise dur- 
ing the coming year but which cannot be 
foreseen at the present time. 

In the past, this fund has been used by 
the President in such key countries as 
Turkey, the Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco, 
and Pakistan. It has been used to help 
our friends cope with natural disasters 
as well as with political conditions which 
have threatened their very existence. 
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Of the total amount of $200 million, 
the President may use up to $100 million 
without regard to the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act or related laws, pro- 
vided the President determines that such 
use is important to the security of the 
United States. I might add that there is 
no person who is better able to judge, 
from his experience and life’s work, what 
the security of the United States requires 
or demands. 

NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


Flexibility in the conduct of the for- 
eign relations and in providing for the 
defense of the Nation is absolutely neces- 
sary in the days of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. No one doubts that Mr. 
Khrushchev has sufficient flexibility in 
his conduct of the cold war. He can de- 
cide when and where and how much, 
without any responsibility whatever to 
anyone. 

We cannot meet Soviet flexibility by 
putting our elected President in a finan- 
cial straitjacket. Within the metes and 
bounds of the Mutual Security Act, it is 
still essential that we repose in the Presi- 
dent confidence that he will utilize the 
contingency fund in such a way as to 
serve the overall interests of the Nation. 
I am very glad that our committee took 
this position of indicating that the con- 
tingency fund must be flexible in charac- 
ter, and that we can trust the President 
with its use. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


Although I have spoken particularly 
of the contingency fund, I also wish to 
call attention to the category of special 
assistance. The President requested the 
authorization of $212 million for this 
purpose. That request was reduced by 
the House to $185 million, but restored 
to the full amount by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The $212 million for special assistance, 
which was requested by the administra- 
tion and approved by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, is all intended for pres- 
ently known, identifiable needs. There 
is no speculation about this; we know 
what these needs are. The precise fig- 
ures by countries are classified, but de- 
tailed figures are available to any Sena- 
tor from the staff of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I hope Senators who 
have any question as to these figures will 
not hesitate to go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to get accurate infor- 
mation. I can, however, list some of the 
countries for which special assistance is 
designed, 

In the first place, our aid to Berlin, 
where we have special responsibilities, is 
a part of special assistance. This was 
formerly carried as a separate appro- 
priation. 

In Africa, special assistance will help 
Ethiopia, where we have important mili- 
tary facilities; Libya and Morocco, where 
we have important air bases; Somalia, 
which will gain its independence in 1960; 
and Tunisia, where there is a potentially 
very critical situation. 

In the Near East and South Asia, 
special assistance will help, among other 
countries, Afghanistan, where the So- 
viets are making such great efforts; 
Israel, Jordan, and Lebanon, where the 
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need for the ability to extend assistance 
should be obvious to all. In Latin 
America, special assistance will go to 
Bolivia and Haiti, in each case for a 
different, but compelling, reason. 

The dangers and difficulties of “too 
little” have been made painfully evident 
from our experiences during this cur- 
rent fiscal year. The cut of approxi- 
mately $75 million by Congress for this 
year’s special assistance left the Presi- 
dent in the serious position of having 
only $5 million of unprogramed special 
assistance funds for emergencies after 
March 1. That is the condition we are 
in this year. 

Since that date, as we are all aware, 
the crisis in Lebanon and the grave sit- 
uations confronting Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco arising from the cessation of 
French assistance have resulted in crit- 
ical problems of the Free World. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
necessary to add anything further in 
order to make clear the serious need 
to authorize in full, for fiscal 1959, the 
$212 million requested for special assist- 
ance and the $200 million requested for 
the contingency fund, 

The story of this year’s tragic lack 
of funds should constitute as eloquent 
a plea as is necessary. 

Last year, the Congress made several 
positive changes in the structure of the 
mutual security program, One of the 
welcomed results was the recognition of 
the necessity for greater flexibility to 
meet the challenges which will con- 
stantly confront us as the leader of the 
free nations. 

For fiscal year 1959 we are presented 
with the opportunity to make it possible 
for the President to meet this challenge. 
We need only to recognize our responsi- 
bility and authorize an adequate amount 
of funds. 

I wish to digress here for a moment 
to emphasize that we are asking for the 
authorization. Should an emergency 
arise, the President could call for a spe- 
cial session of Congress and request an 
additional appropriation. We are au- 
thorizing funds now, and we can appro- 
priate additional money at a later date 
if a crisis arises, and funds normally 
appropriated prove insufficient. 

Mr. President, one of the most per- 
ceptive statements which I have ever 
read in connection with meeting na- 
tional challenges was uttered in 1897, 
by a man who was destined to become 
one of our greatest Presidents, Theodore 
Roosevelt. He remarked: 

If in the future we have war, it will 
almost certainly come because of some action 
or lack of action, on our part in the way of 
refusing to accept responsibilities at the 
proper time, or failing to prepare for war 
when war does not threaten. 


Let us not shirk our responsibilities 
today. Let us not be persuaded to evade 
them by criticisms, in many cases un- 
founded and irresponsible, which seek to 
magnify and distort the relatively minor 
things in an effort to divert our atten- 
tion from the real accomplishments of 
the program. 

CRITICISMS OF THE PROGRAM 


There have been some criticisms of 
the program, and I wish to discuss several 
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of them. It is, of course, impossible to 
operate a program of the magnitude of 
the mutual security program without 
mistakes, There have been mistakes in 
the past and there will be mistakes in 
the future. I certainly do not object to 
honest criticism of the program. Last 
year the Senate Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program—which 
included practically all the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
made an intensive examination of the 
program in an effort to clarify its struc- 
ture and correct the faults discovered 
through 10 years of trial and error. We 
have tried, since the beginning of the 
program, 10 years ago, to learn from the 
mistakes we have made, and have en- 
deavored to correct them. Many emi- 
nent groups and individuals participated 
in this study. Changes that have re- 
sulted have promoted greater efficiency 
and effectiveness, 

I, nevertheless, am frank to say, Mr. 
President, that the mutual security pro- 
gram has been and continues to be sub- 
jected to an abuse it does not deserve. 
Mistakes have been magnified, distorted, 
and repeated. Malicious attacks have 
been made by some who have put their 
prejudices ahead of the interests of the 
Nation and have thereby created unjus- 
tiflable opposition to the program. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives has ren- 
dered a distinguished service by at- 
tempting to draw from all sources the 
criticisms that have been leveled at the 
program. They found some 96 specific 
criticisms and asked that the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration com- 
ment on those criticisms. Here are the 
results: 

In six instances, there was a recog- 
nized problem which had not been fully 
solved. 

In another six instances, an error was 
uncovered which had been corrected. 

In 29 instances, the allegation in- 
volved a question of judgment, not a 
question of fact. 

In 24 instances, ICA found the facts 
had been distorted. 

In 20 instances, the allegations were 
based on an error in fact. 

In 8 instances, allegations did not 
even relate to the mutual security pro- 
gram; and in 3 instances the allegations 
were apparently fictitious, 

Let us examine, for example, the 
charge that has been made and repeated 
to the effect that United States bull- 
dozer operators in Cambodia receive 
$20.25 an hour with all living expenses 
paid and no income tax. The fact is 
that these operators received between $3 
and $3.25 an hour for a 40-hour week, 
with overtime at the rate of 1½ times 
the hourly rate. In addition, these 
United States employees in a foreign 
land receive food, laundry, and quarters 
in camps without charge, but nothing 
else. They pay income taxes, as we do, 
unless overseas for more than 18 months, 
as is the law for all American citizens. 
Such a criticism based on incorrect in- 
formation does not warrant reducing 
assistance to a nation like Cambodia, 
whose fall to communism would en- 
danger all of Southeast Asia. We all 
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know that Cambodia is a part of the 
whole Indochina picture and, with Laos 
and Vietnam, constitutes old Indo- 
china. 

Finally, some criticisms have been 
found to be complete fiction—such as the 
statement that we have assisted in the 
erection of frozen-juice plants in Italy, 
where few homes have refrigerators, and 
that we have furnished iceboxes to 
Eskimos. 

There are doubtless instances where 
projects have not represented the best 
utilization of our resources, but the vast 
majority of charges of waste are without 
foundation. 

Certainly there have been occasions 
when the mutual security tool has been 
clumsily used. But, as the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations says, a 
carpenter does not throw away a ham- 
mer simply because he may from time to 
time miss the nail and hit his thumb. 
Neither does he trade it in for a smaller 
hammer. If he did so, his mistakes 
would hurt less, but it would also take 
longer to drive the nail—and it might 
not be possible to drive the nail at all. 

ARE WE BUYING GRATITUDE? 


Mr. President, many persons have 
raised the question, Are we trying to 
buy gratitude from the world? Time 
after time I have heard the assertion 
that mutual-security funds cannot be 
used to buy friends. I agree with that 
proposition 100 percent. The American 
taxpayers cannot be expected to pay out 
hard-earned dollars on any such theory. 

The so-called foreign-aid programs 
are not enacted for the purpose of buy- 
ing friends or gratitude. The funds au- 
thorized are for the purpose of promot- 
ing mutual security among the free na- 
tions of the world. There is not one 
word in the statement of policy of the 
Mutual Security Act which mentions 
gratitude as a proper purpose for these 
expenditures. 

In essence, this is the statement of 
policy that guides these programs: 

The Congress of the United States, recog- 
nizing that the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States are endangered 
as long as international communism and the 
nations it controls continue by threat of 
military action, use of economic pressure, 
internal subversion, or other means to at- 
tempt to bring under domination peoples 
now free and independent, * * * declares 
it to be the policy of the United States * * * 
to make available to free nations and peo- 
ples + * assistance of such nature and 
in such amounts as the United States deems 
advisable, compatible with its own stability, 
strength, and other obligations, and as may 
be needed and effectively used by such free 
nations and peoples to help them maintain 
their freedom. 


These programs are carried on be- 
cause, since World War II, every Presi- 
dent, every Secretary of State, every Sec- 
retary of Defense, and every member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been willing 
to state to Congress and to the American 
people that these expenditures are justi- 
fied because they promote the peace of 
the world and the security of the United 
States. 

Certainly it is the right of every 
American to disagree with every other 
American, but I suggest, Mr. President, 
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that the burden of proof rests with those 
who would deny that the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act serves the interest of the United 
States, and most particularly the long- 
run interest of the United States. 


RECENT ANTI-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATIONS 


Naturally, we have all been disturbed 
by recent evidence of anti-Americanism 
in Lebanon, Latin America, and Algeria. 
I feel sure there are some who will argue 
that such activities show a lack of grati- 
tude for United States assistance and 
that therefore the mutual security pro- 
gram should be curtailed. But I ask, Mr. 
President, if the going gets tough, does 
that mean Americans should give up? 

We can expect lots of tough going in 
the future. Indeed, the more progress 
we make in shoring up the concept of 
freedom, the greater efforts we can ex- 
pect from the enemies of freedom. The 
United States did not react to Pearl Har- 
bor with a defeatist attitude. We will 
not react to Soviet moves in the cold 
war by retreat. We must not respond to 
the Soviet challenge by cutting foreign 
aid but, if anything, by increasing the as- 
sistance we are providing. 

The events in the areas I have re- 
ferred to have been extremely distressing 
to all of us. They demand of us a 
searching examination of our policies. 
They do not, however, demand that we 
cut off mutual security assistance in 
spiteful vengeance for the disclosure that 
we are not as loved as we would like to 
be or as we pictured ourselves as being. 

Minorities will at times give vent to 
their feelings, and we may not like it. 
In saying this I do not mean to belittle 
the seriousness of the events, but I want 
us to keep our fundamental goal in 
mind—that of assuring the continued 
freedom from Soviet domination of the 
now free nations of the world. 

I know that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has very much in mind the 
need to examine the impact of our poli- 
cies in many parts of the world. Al- 
ready it has authorized its Subcommit- 
tee on American Republic Affairs to ex- 
amine our relationships with our neigh- 
bors to the south to the end that we may 
pull together in opposition to threats 
from outside the hemisphere. It is pos- 
sible that this examination may be 
broadened to encompass a review of our 
policies elsewhere. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, these days are days 
when American policy is being criticized 
abroad, our high officials attacked, and 
our buildings burned. These are days 
that test our mettle and our maturity. 
It is tempting to want to turn our backs 
on this troubled world. This very temp- 
tation, however, increases the impor- 
tance of adhering firmly to our purpose 
of preserving and strengthening our se- 
curity and the security of the Free World. 
There is nothing that the Soviet Union 
would like better now than to see us fal- 
ter in our course, to stop or to curtail our 
mutual-security program, and to leave a 
vacuum for the Communists to fill, 
which they would do with alacrity. 

Since the inception of this program, 
no country protected by it has been the 
victim of overt Communist aggression. 
No large-scale conflicts between the 
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Communists and the free nations have 
broken out. Deterrence has been ex- 
ceedingly effective, and this is one of the 
major purposes of the program. 

In a world beset by a great ideological 
ferment, the free nations, and those 
struggling to become free, need weapons 
with which to deter the outbreak of ag- 
gression and to combat those age-old 
enemies of constructive development; 
namely, poverty, ignorance, and disease. 

One of the greatest vehicles for assuring 
that such needs will be met is the mutual- 
security program. From the ports of 
America and other free nations flow the 
arms which enable our allies to unite in 
the effort to deter overt Communist ag- 
gression and to maintain freedom. 
From our farms, mines, and factories 
come the commodities which provide the 
essential wherewithal to the underdevel- 
oped nations in their efforts to rise from 
the stagnation which has been their lot 
for so many centuries. From our re- 
search centers, universities, professional 
groups, and cadres of experienced busi- 
nessmen and administrators come the 
skilled technicians to help the other two 
billion to master the complexities of eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to 
show that for more than a decade the 
mutual-security program has constituted 
a primary vehicle for the unification of 
the free nations, under the guidance of 
God and a bulwark against the insidious 
penetration of the materialistic, atheis- 
tic ideology of totalitarian communism. 
America can rightfully be proud that its 
human understanding and material 
assistance have strengthened the arms 
of free men and given hope to the legions 
of the underprivileged. The confirma- 
tion and preservation of freedom has 
been its primary purpose. Against this 
rock, calumnies and charges have been 
hurled in vain. 

Mr. President, this is no time for the 
Nation to falter in its leadership. Now, 
perhaps more than ever before, the fate 
of mankind rests with the United States. 
If we hold firm, I predict that history 
will write, as William Thackeray wrote of 
George Washington during the Revolu- 
tionary War: 

Through all the doubt and darkness, the 
danger and long tempest of war, it was only 
the American leader’s indomitable soul that 
remained entirely steady. 


May we all support our great President 
today in his untiring dedication to the 
cause of a true, sincere, and lasting world 
peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
Lorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Jersey, who 
once again has demonstrated his devo- 
tion to his country, and once again has 
been the good and faithful servant he has 
always been. The administration has 
had no more devoted follower and no 
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better spokesman than the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

I noted that at the beginning of his 
remarks today he stated—with a feeling 
of sadness, I am sure—that this might be 
the last time he would take the lead in 
this body in presenting his party’s side 
of the foreign-aid program. Let me say 
to the Senator from New Jersey that it is 
with a feeling of sadness that I note that 
is to come to pass in view of the fact that, 
because of his expressed, voluntary wish, 
he will not return to this body next year. 

Mr. President it has been a pleasure 
and a privilege to be associated with so 
distinguished a statesman. I, too, re- 
gret that he is to leave the Senate. How- 
ever, I know he has carefully considered 
the matter, and that he and Mrs. Smith 
have arrived at that decision only after 
carefully weighing the entire situation. 

I know I bespeak the sentiments of all 
Senators on this side of the aisle when I 
say we shall miss the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Jersey, and we 
hope that as time passes he will always 
honor us with his advice, his counsel, and 
his wisdom. 

Certainly the Senate will be the poorer, 
in the years to come, when he is not a 
Member of this body. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to join the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] in commend- 
ing my beloved and distinguished senior 
colleague [Mr. SMITH of New Jersey] 
for his immediate contribution to the de- 
liberations of this body in connection 
with a matter which is most important 
to the security of the country and to the 
security of the entire Free World. 

It is not necessary for me to elaborate 
upon that particular matter at this time, 
except to say that the address which has 
just been delivered by my senior col- 
league is in the best of his honorable 
tradition in this particular field. It is 
another evidence not only of his support 
of this essential program, but also of his 
stalwart and stanch support of Amer- 
ica’s bipartisan foreign policy, with the 
development and maintenance of which 
he has had so much to do. 

With very great truth it can be said 
that in the last decade and more, dur- 
ing which he has been a most distin- 
guished Member of this body, much of 
the success which has come to the efforts 
of this country, under both Democratic 
administrations and Republican admin- 
istrations, to steer a course of security 
and safety, and, recently, of peace for 
the United States and for the rest of the 
Free World, has been due to his efforts. 

Of course, I need not say—although I 
must, very briefly, in expressing my 
personal feeling—how much it has meant 
to me, as a younger man, to have had 
the affection, the friendship, and the 
counsel of the senior Senator from New 
Jersey, not only in connection with mat- 
ters relating to his great specialty, 
namely, the field of foreign affairs, but 
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also in regard to all other matters which 
relate to our mutual service in the Sen- 
ate. My life here would have been much 
less pleasant if it had not been for him. 

That I shall miss him, goes without 
saying—as all of us will. 

I, too, with the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD], express the confident 
hope that the senior Senator from New 
Jersey will return here often; and that 
his service to his country, although in 
other fields, will continue to be as great 
and as rewarding to him as it has been 
to all of us, in the years of his rich and 
fruitful service in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank my 
distinguished colleague for his generous 
remarks. He well knows that our warm 
association has formed some of my most 
cherished moments, and my esteem for 
him is deep and full. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] in commend- 
ing the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Smrru] for the state- 
ment he has made today. It is typical 
of the outstanding statesmanship he has 
always demonstrated in the Senate. 

I wish to express my personal regret 
that that statesmanship will not continue 
in the Senate after the expiration of his 
present term. The Senate will be the 
loser as the result of the decision of the 
senior Senator from New Jersey to re- 
tire from the Senate. 

But I know he is conscious of the fact 
that all the Members of this body wish 
him well in the years ahead, hold him in 
the highest admiration and regard, and 
wish for him and Mrs. Smith the very 
best of everything. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Colorado, who, 
in part, represents the great State which 
I hold in such high regard that I often 
refer to myself as its third Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], and the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] in 
their remarks about our very good friend, 
the senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

When I came to the Senate, except for 
my own senior colleague, Senator Eugene 
Millikin, I presume I knew Senator 
SmitH of New Jersey as well as I knew 
any other Member of the Senate. 

It was the result, I am sure, of a very 
interesting evening we spent together in 
Colorado that led him to ask that I be 
assigned with him to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare—a committee 
where the work is never easy, but is most 
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difficult and most controversial. In that 
work the senior Senator from New Jersey 
has taken a very active part, and he has 
shown great leadership in the formula- 
tion of legislation beneficial to the 
country. 

I would be remiss if I did not express 
to the one who often calls himself the 
third Senator from Colorado—and we 
are proud to have him say that, because 
he spent some of his early life in our 
great State—and to his wife, Helen, the 
deep appreciation of both my wife and 
myself for all he has done—for both the 
big things and the little things—in being 
helpful to us, and particularly to me in 
beginning the life and work of a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I hope he knows that 
he has been of real assistance to us; and 
we are very grateful. 

In whatever course the path of the 
future may lead him—and I am confi- 
dent it will not lead to an inactive life, 
because I know him too well to believe 
that he would ever be inactive—all of us 
in the Senate wish him godspeed and 
the best of fortune. We know he will 
pursue whatever he undertakes with 
the same vigor and idealism with which 
he has pursued his work as a Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. I recall many happy times with 
him. I thank him very much, indeed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey will be greatly missed in the Sen- 
ate. 

I desire to commend him for his never- 
failing courtesy and for his loyalty and 
his devotion to public duty. 

I desire to join all my colleagues in 
extending to Senator SmirH and Mrs. 
Smith every good wish for a wonderful 
future. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. POTTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that before this session of the Sen- 
ate ends, we shall have another oppor- 
tunity to speak of the affection and es- 
teem in which we hold the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

However, I cannot forgo this oppor- 
tunity to speak of my own high regard 
for him. 

I have had the privilege of serving un- 
der his leadership as chairman and now 
the ranking minority member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. Anyone who has served on 


that committee knows how difficult are 
the problems which confront it in the 
fields of education, of health, and pub- 
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lic welfare, and particularly in the con- 
troversial field of labor-management 
legislation. 

All of us who have served with him 
have recognized his leadership, his fair- 
ness, and his determination to have fair 
legislation enacted for all the people of 
the country in these important fields. 

All of us who have been in the Senate 
for any length of time know of his deep 
interest in international relations. As 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—which tends the security and 
peace of our country—and I am sure it 
would have been the same if he had not 
been a member of the committee—he 
has brought to the tremendously difficult 
international problems of our time pro- 
found knowledge and a rare quality of 
statesmanship. 

Many Members of this body—and I as- 
sume particularly those on this side of the 
aisle—when they first came to the Sen- 
ate, knowing very few Members, and 
with no experience in a body such as 
the Senate, found in the Senator from 
New Jersey, one who gave sympathy and 
understanding and counsel. I know 
that was my experience when I came to 
the Senate. I knew no one except one 
Member of this body, the late Senator 
Taft. Senator SMITH as a new friend 
gave me encouragement, counsel, and 
help. He has done that in all the time 
I have been here. 

As I have said, all of us can speak of 
his fairness, and of his statesmanship, 
his patriotism and of his great legislative 
record as a Member of this body. But 
shall always remember him, beyond 
those great qualities, for his humor, his 
kindness, and the deep and abiding faith 
he has in our country and in its future. 

We shall remember also his great 
integrity and his deep religious faith, 
which has animated his thinking and his 
action. 

I speak not only as a colleague, but as 
a friend, when I say that his friendship 
has meant a great deal in my life and 
that it has given me inspiration. 

Finally, I wish to say, and I know that 
he would be the first to agree, that Mrs. 
Smith, a noble and devoted woman, has 
helped him to make his great contribu- 
tion to the Senate and the Nation. 

We shall miss them, but we look for- 
ward to seeing them again and again. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
my distinguished friend from Kentucky. 
He has led a sort of peripatetic existence 
in the Senate. I remember the first time 
he appeared here. Then, under circum- 
stances which obtain in polities, he did 
not appear. Then he appeared; and then 
he did not appear. Finally he appeared 
again. It has been a great joy to me to 
have had JohN among us. I cannot re- 
frain from thanking him for what he has 
said. The feelings which have been ex- 
pressed by all my friends have meant 
much to me. I thank them all. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey leaves the Chamber, I should like 
to pay tribute to the leadership which 
he has shown in the Senate in the field 
of foreign policy generally, and on the 
question of mutual security and foreign 
aid particularly. 
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I am a comparative newcomer to the 
Senate. In the time I have been here, 
I believe I have supported very con- 
sistently the views on foreign policy 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey has espoused and advocated 
so ably. I continue to be impressed by 
the sincerity and the clarity of his views. 

I wish for him and to Mrs. Smith all 
possible health, success, and good fortune 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon sincerely for 
his kind remarks. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar on Monday, under the rule, 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND TO SIGN BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the Senate 
until Monday next, authority be given to 
the Secretary to receive messages from 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
Vice President or the President pro 
tempore to sign bills or joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
to be truly enrolled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered: j 


MERGER OF UNITED PRESS ÀS- 
SOCIATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, because 
of the recent merger of United Press As- 
sociations with International News Serv- 
ice, a group of International News Serv- 
ice staff members have been given sever- 
ance notices. ; 

I do not know the precise number of 
those released throughout the worldwide 
International News Service news-gather- 
ing network. I understand, however, 
that about 25 persons, formerly in the 
Washington bureau, are now without 
jobs. 

I shall not comment at this time on 
what seems to be a disturbing national 
trend toward consolidation of news 
media. Newspapers and press associa- 
tions are businesses, of course, and to 
stay alive must operate at a profit. 
While we may disagree from time to time 
with editorial positions of a given news- 
paper, not a single one of us would wish 
to choke off its freedom to express its 
views. Limiting the number of channels 
of expression must in the long run limit 
the variety of viewpoints to which the 
American people are entitled. 

Be that as it may, I wish to comment 
on the 25 persons who have been severed 
as a result of this recent development. 
Most of them are personally well known 
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to members of this body as highly skilled, 
conscientious professionals. 

I earnestly recommend that the United 
States Information Service arrange to 
give these fine people special considera- 
tion. 

The United States Information Service 
has the task of presenting to the world 
the story of our Nation and of our 
people. This responsibility demands the 
highest professional qualifications avail- 
able. 

Any one of us present today could 
point to unfortunate incidents in the 
past, or perhaps to international misun- 
derstandings, traceable to an individual 
within an information organization who 
simply did not measure up to the re- 
quired standards. 

On the whole the United States Infor- 
mation Service is staffed by able and 
dedicated people. There is now an op- 
portunity for that agency to avail itself of 
an elite corps of men and women, Their 
years of valuable experience in writing, 
reporting, and interpreting news, could 
be utilized to the great advantage of our 
Nation. This might provide a further 
means of enhancing the picture the 
world holds of the United States. 

I urge that the agency take steps to in- 
vestigate the matter, and to utilize this 
valuable reservoir of communications 
skills. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 


CHALLENGES FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
education of scientists and engineers is 
now one of our foremost concerns. 

On May 9, the National Science Fair 
was held.at Flint, Mich. It provided an 
opportunity for young people to develop 
their own intellectual abilities. The ex- 
hibits at this Science Fair showed what 
our younger generation have been able 
to accomplish by themselves with little 
outside help or stimulus. 

Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the research staff of 
the General Motors Corp. and one of 
America’s foremost scientists made a 
significant address to the high school 
finalists and winners. 

Dr. Hafstad told his youthful audi- 
ence: 

It is a curious thing but science seems at 
once to be the most democratic and the most 
aristocratic of activities. Any graduate stu- 
dent can challenge an Einstein. In this 
sense science is democratic. On the other 
hand, most of us must recognize that an Ein- 
stein, a Von Neumann, or a Teller are blessed 
with endowments with which we cannot 
compete. : 

Thus there is simultaneously a scientific 
aristocracy. In science we have learned to 
accept the facts inherent in equality of op- 
portunity with inequality of achievement. 
There might be lessons to be learned from 
this in certain nonscientific fields. 


We can all derive additional hope from 
other statements in this significant ad- 
dress, In discussing the cultural ex- 
change program inaugurated with Rus- 
sia, which has enabled United States 
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scientists to interact effectively with 
Russian scientists, he said: 

In the above I have touched upon the way 
in which science becomes involved in your 
individual problems and in national prob- 
lems. This is not the time nor place to try 
to discuss at length the role of science in 
international affairs, but I would like to 
close on an optimistic note—and that is, that 
as part of the recently approved cultural ex- 
change program with Russia, we are begin- 
ning to interact effectively with Russian sci- 
entists. This I belleve to be a most hope- 
ful development, Science, remember, is by 
definition “An organized body of verifiable 
knoweldge.” Science is dedicated to truth. 
To be successful, and they have proved that 

are successful, Russian scientists must 
be dedicated to the same cause. Science 
thus gives us an enormous area of common 
ground within which we can begin to allay 
suspicions and to develop understanding. 


Mr. President, Michigan is fortunate 
that so many of its great industries are 
supporting programs of fundamental sci- 
entific research. There have been estab- 
lished vast technical centers dedicated 
to the advancement of truth and knowl- 


e. 

I found Dr. Hafstad’s remarks chal- 
lenging and encouraging. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
CHALLENGES FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 
(By L. R. Hafstad) 

It happens that in spite of my present 
activities in industrial research, much of 
my past career has been in the academic 
field. As an incidental byproduct of this 
situation I found myself eligible for insur- 
ance under the term of the TIAA, or Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
Like nearly everyone else in the teaching 
profession, I have accordingly been making 

my regular premium payments to this or- 
* But here is an interesting and. 
1 think, significant fact. Equally regularly 
I have been receiving from the insurance 
company small dividend checks. These, as 
I understand it, are due to the fact that 
people in and associated with the teaching 
field seem on the average to insist on living 
longer than would be expected on the basis 
of the standard mortality tables. One 
might account for this in various ways but 
as for me, I am convinced that no small 
part of this effect is due to the feeling of 
satisfaction and confidence of dealing 
with successive classes of bright and eager 
young people, each class better than the 
one before. It is difficult for anyone associ- 
ated with good students to be anything but 
optimistic, and this, I believe, is basic both 
to the deep personal satisfactions in a 
teaching career and to the incidental lon- 
gevity I mentioned above. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is a spe- 
cial privilege for me to meet with this group 
of Science Fair finalists and award winners. 
I certainly wish to add by congratulations 
to the many you have received, but there is 
something more which should be said. I 
cannot help but feel a strong upsurge of 
confidence in the future of our country and 
of our particular kind of society when it 
can produce like this. Still more signifi- 
cantly, this group of real achievements was 
produced in a period when many of us are 
convinced that in some places the inroads 
of a retrograde “progressive education” 
movement has placed an undue handicap 
on our best student potential. If we can do 
this at a low point in our educational proc- 
ess, what unlimited horizons there must be 
when our educational process is again re- 
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stored to its normal standards. Beyond 
that, what might the achievements be when 
our educational processes are really tuned 
to the needs of an era symbolized by our 
imminent conquest of space. To me the 
future is positively exciting in its oppor- 
tunities. There is so much that needs 
doing, yet until recently there was so little 
appreciation of the role of science and tech- 
nology in our modern life. Your generation 
is the first during which the general public 
is beginning to give some sign of under- 
standing. 

It is impossible to outline the countless 
challenges in specific science and engineer- 
ing fields, the challenges you must accept, 
Casually we now discuss space travel, for 
instance. This implies the need for exotic 
fuels, which pack more potential power into 
less space, or new materials, which main- 
tain strength and durability at fantastically 
high temperatures. 

Returning to earth for a moment, great 
challenges lie here also. We are all aware 
of the tremendous advances currently being 
made in medicine. One of the most dra- 
matic things I have seen on television, for 
example, was the array of hospital beds in 
a polio hospital emptied by the develop- 
ment of the Salk vaccine. But these very 
advances produce their own problems, too. 
Thanks to these advances the world popula- 
tion growth is reaching proportions which 
are beginning to strain our natural re- 
sources. What natural resources, what 
power and materials, are locked in the 
oceans? We can visualize the time when 
the earth’s mineral stockpile begins to 
dwindle. Will we be ready with synthetic 
replacements? 

As we rely more and more on technology 
to support our civilization, we can antici- 
pate a tremendous upswing in the power 
curve—the need for more energy sources to 
operate our plants, factories and production 
processes. To supply this rising demand, 
can we tap the sun? This is another area 
of challenge. 

For you the big question in your minds is, 
no doubt, “Where do we as individuals go 
from here?” ‘Those of us active in the re- 
search field are continually asked by young 
students, What school shall I go to? What 
field shall I specialize in?“ etc. These 
sound like fair questions, but frankly they 
are not—and here is the reason. Most of 
you have had your science teachers explain 
the importance of having your science prob- 
lems well formulated. Your questions 
should really be rephrased to answer the ad- 
ditional question— In order to do what?” 
Thus rephrased, the questions become much 
easier for us as advisors to answer, but my 
guess is the questions properly phrased are 
correspondingly harder for you to ask. It 
is for this reason that we are inclined to 
advise you to be deliberate in the process 
of choosing your field of specialization. A 
broad exposure to the vast panorama of 
scientific activities in college may develop 
talents and tastes which are unsuspected 
now. The essential thing is to have the 
background which will permit you to spe- 
clalize in any one of many fields, or even 
to shift fields as exciting new developments 
occur. This is the reason your advisors keep 
stressing the importance of the basic sci- 
ences, mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

I like to describe the field of science by 
considering it as a growing tree. In this 
analogy we can think of the basic sciences— 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
etc.—as the roots of the tree, with research 
in these fields being represented by the root 
tips digging ever deeper into the soil. Simi- 
larly, the branches of the tree may then rep- 
resent the various applied sclences—me- 
chanics, aeronautics, electronics, medicine, 
etc.—with the growing tips of the various 
branches and twigs re ting research in 


these fields. Finally, by the fruit of the 
tree we can represent the end products in 
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which society as a whole is interested—the 
radios, televisions, airplanes, autos, railroad 
trains, washing machines, and whatnot, 
which note well, however, are brought into 
being only through an essential catalyst, 
the inventor. 

Viewed in this light the flelds of science 
and technology merge completely and one 
can begin to see also why new sciences are 
continually being formed and why the 
boundaries between old sciences are con- 
tinually being broken down. The opportu- 
nities for you as students are truly unlimited 
in variety, for you may note that the growth 
potential is throughout the volume of both 
the roots and the branches, 

With this analogy in mind 1 think it be- 
comes clear why it is difficult to predict fields 
of science which will be either flourishing or 
lucrative a decade or more hence. Those. 
fields will be flourishing wherein some scien- 
tific genius has made a particularly bold (or 
lucky) penetration into the unknown. Those 
fields will be lucrative in which some inven- 
tive genius has provided an end product in 
which society as a whole is interested. Thus 
in science, as in all human affairs, there is 
a large element of risk. There is real com- 
pensation, however, in the knowledge that 
in whatever field one may be working each 
new fact established is a contribution to the 
advance of mankind. It is a curious 
but sclence seems at once to be the most 
democratic and the most aristocratic of ac- 
tivities, Any graduate student can challenge 
an Einstein. In this sense science is demo- 
cratic. On the other hand, most of us must 
recognize that an Einstein, a Von Neumann, 
or a Teller are blessed with endowments with 
which we cannot compete. Thus there is 
simultaneously a scientific aristocracy. In 
science we have learned to accept the facts 
inherent in equality of opportunity with 
inequality of achievement. There might be 
lessons to be learned from this in certain 
nonscientific fields. 

For those of you, then, who plan to go on 
to make careers for yourselves as scientists, 
the course seems fairly clear, The advice 
must be to get as much formal education as 
you can manage. A doctor of philosophy is 
at present standard equipment for independ- 
ent research in basic science, and the demand 
is high even now for engineers with formal 
training to the doctor of philosophy level. 
Considering the fact that it will be 5 to 16 
years before you are committed to a career 
it would seem that the need for a maximum 
of education is obvious. Fortunately for 
those of you who maintain good scholastic 
records in college, there promise to be ample 
scholarships, fellowships, and research as- 
sistantships available largely to finance your 
advanced training. Even for undergraduate 
work, also, scholarships are becoming in- 
creasingly available, and here I am glad to 
say that our own General Motors scholarship 
plan, which will soon approach $5 million per 
year, is considered one of the best planned 
and best organized in the field. By next fall 
more than 1,600 young men and women will 
be receiving money from General Motors for 
their college studies. 

But all of you will not become professional 
scientists. How large is this proportion and 
what about the rest? Through the courtesy 
of Science Service, I have some figures on 
the progress of National Science Fair finalists 
of earlier years which may be of some interest 
in this regard. 

Of a total of 784 National Science Fair 
finalists, replies to questionnaires were re- 
ceived from 194 women and 395 men, Of 
these, 57 women and 99 men have not yet 
finished high school. There are 104 women 
and 248 men in college, which is a very grati- 
fying proportion indeed. Of those not in 
school, 2 women and 21 men in the armed 
services, 12 women are homemakers, 7 women 
and 20 men report themselves as being in 
industry, and a number are in research 
laboratories. It is of interest that of 45 
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finalists who have received their bachelor's 
degrees, only 8 majored in subjects other than 
science, and these 8 include 4 in education 
and 1 each in business and industrial admin- 
istration—which fields are not (or need not 
be) devoid of interest in science and tech- 
nology. 

Considering that on the average only 25 
percent of high-school graduates normally 
graduate from college, the large percentage 
of National Science Fair finalists is gratify- 
ing indeed. Even more impressive, however, 
is the large proportion of those receiving a 
college degree who have majored in science. 

Of those few who have graduated from 
college and by now have full-time jobs in 
industry, there are the following in advanced 
fields of technology: A mathematician work- 
ing on a systems study for the Vanguard 
project, an aerodynamicist doing dynamic 
stability and control analyses of supersonic 
aircraft, a research engineer doing applied 
research on solid state devices for storage 
and handling of digital information for data 
processing and computation devices, a chem- 
ist doing infrared spectroscopy for a chem- 
ical company, a woman biochemist studying 
utilization of amino acids for the meat in- 
dustry, an electrical engineer designing mis- 
sile ground-support equipment, a woman 
junior engineer doing research on the prop- 
erties of germanium for use in transistors, 
and an engineer concerned with structural 
design of missiles. 

With this record it would appear fairly well 
demonstrated that the stimulus of the Sci- 
ence Fair does indeed encourage students to 
undertake a career in science and that not a 
few of these students are successful. 

This science fair stimulus, however, has 
another facet which should not be forgotten, 
something immediate and personal. It is 
the profound satisfaction of individual ef- 
fort, of intellectual initiative. And with it, 
usually, goes the sheer thrill of explora- 
tion. These science fair exhibits are evi- 
dence you as participants have experienced 
this special feeling of satisfaction, and I 
am sure that you enjoyed it. 

In your various exhibit projects you de- 
pended on others—for help, advice, sug- 
gestions and a measure of guidance. But 
beyond those offerings you had to strike out 
for yourself and operate completely on your 
own. This is most heartening—and cer- 
tainly most vital—to the cause of real and 
true individualism. It is a potent reply 
to those arguments that all social, economic, 
scientific and technological problems will 
be automatically solved through group 
thinking or life adjustment processes. 

We have been talking so far about the 
problems of making a career—that is, mak- 
ing a living in the field of science. We are 
also all aware of the now well-publicized 
shortage of engineers and scientists, so I 
will not belabor this point. Certainly we 
want scientists that can be used by so- 
ciety. But is this enough? Don't we also 
need, and equally urgently, a society that 
can use the scientists? Don’t we need a 
society that has the wisdom to understand, 
to accept, and to control science and its po- 
tential contributions and not to stand gap- 
ing in awe, in fear—yes, and in disbelief— 
of accomplishments of science? 

In this regard there is a deep lesson to be 
learned from the famous case of the high 
government official who, having been briefed 
in great detail on the evidence which led 
to the conclusion that the Russians had 
produce an A-bomb, and having made an 
official pronouncement to that effect, later 
stated in an unofficial capacity that he did 
not believe in the Russian success. There is 
such an enormous difference between know- 
ing something and having it really register. 

In a very similar way I believe that our 
Nation, thanks largely to sputnik, is logi- 
cally convinced of the importance of ad- 
vances in science and technology—but I 
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have a lingering suspicion that, too, has 
failed to really register. . 

Or to take another example: Everybody 
knows that a single megaton H-bomb carried 
by a single plane or missile carries as much 
explosive power as that of all the bombs 
dropped in all of World War II. But is there 
any sign that this knowledge has 
in the minds of, say, the diplomatic fra- 
ternity in the United Nations? 

For some time now it has seemed to me 
that large as the problem of training an ade- 
quate supply of scientists, the problem of 
training a supply of responsible managers of 
a scientific and technological society is larger 
still. The problem, however, can no longer be 
avoided. We and the world are already in 
and committed to a second industrial revo- 
lution, based on the current rapid progress 
in science. 

Because of the higher standard of living 
afforded by the industrialized society, even 
the underdeveloped nations are now plan- 
ning to industrialize as rapidly as possible. 
As we are already beginning to see, the new 
technological society carries with it social 
and economic problems unprecedented in 
kind and magnitude. Unless we are incur- 
able “technocrats” we cannot seriously be- 
lieve that these graye problems can be 
solved by the part-time ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements of professional scientists. The 
social and political problems must be solved 
by nonscientists, but it would certainly help 
if they could have some background under- 
standing of science, its motivations, its prom- 
ises, and its limitations. 

Since sputnik I have the feeling that the 
United States public is now determined to 
have a team of champion scientists much 
as it wants a championship team of football 
players or wrestlers. Once we have acquired 
such a team (which is presumably only a 
matter of dollars) it is assumed that again 
all will be well, and that this team will some- 
how keep us ahead of the competition in 
the technology of either peace or war. In 
fact, to most people our science problem 
seems already to have been solved by the 
success of the Vanguard. 

This emphasizes another problem, the 
challenge of communications. If many of 
you plan scientific and engineering careers, 
look for the communications problem to dog 
your footsteps. The scientific community 
complains that its efforts are rewarded by 
little more than public apathy. For this 
the scientist must share some responsibility 
because until now his attitude toward the 
public has been cozy—not unlike the 
patronizing attitude of the erudite physician 
toward his patient who wants to Know, in 
understandable language, just what ails him. 

I would urge you to think about this. It 
is not enough that you engage only in 
contemplative shoptalk without considering 
also the arts of communication that make 
your activities comprehensible to the lay- 
man. It is up to you, together with the edu- 
cational community, to help bridge the gap 
between the scientific and nonscientific seg- 
ments of society. Keep in mind, also, that 
many of your future scientific efforts will 
necessarily have both social and political im- 
pacts which cannot be avoided as our way of 
life becomes more and more technological. 

Our future society and its prosperity 18 
destined to be so intimately tied to science 
and technology that it becomes almost es- 
sential that they be accepted as the warp 
and woof of our social structure. Yet the 
layman, educated or not, has a woefully 
distorted concept of science even now in 
what we consider a scientific age. 

This has been well expressed and empha- 
sized in a penetrating article by M. W. This- 
tle in a recent issue of Science. He states: 

“Nonscientists tend to believe that a scien- 
tific Institution is swarming with eye-pop- 
ping discoveries every Tuesday, most of which 
the scientists conceal because they are over- 
cautious. Laymen cannot bring themselves 
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to believe that most science ts singularly 
undramatic; it is difficult to convince them 
that science is not a continuing series of 
spectacular advances, on all fronts at once. 

“Scientists, on the other hand, are very 
much aware that hundreds of scientists and 
thousands of engineers worked for a signifi- 
cant fraction of a century on the problem 
of nuclear fission. They feel that laymen 
must learn not to expect the same sort of 
spectacular success every week, in time for 
the rotogravure section; must learn that the 
progress of science is a slow creep, consist- 
ing of thousands of small successes; must 
learn that only now and then is a result 
achieved that is both dramatic and ob- 
viously meaningful to the multitude.” 

I stress all this because to me it seems 
important not only that we train scientific 
specialists, but that we also train broad 
gage humanists and especially some human- 
ists with a background in science. Thus, 
in my opinion we must learn to consider 
it a gain rather than a loss when people 
with a solid foundation in science choose 
to move into some other field of human 
endeavor. The needs in these areas are just 
as great or greater than in the field of sci- 
ence itself. The net result of all this, how- 
ever, is that we need to get on with the 
training of still more people, enough to sup- 
ply our need for professional scientists, and 
enough more for a generous sprinkling 
throughout the nonscientific world. 

In the above I have touched upon the way 
in which science becomes involved in your 
individual problems and in national prob- 
lems. This is not the time nor place to try 
to discuss at length the role of science in 
international affairs, but I would like to 
close on an optimistic note, and that is, 
that as part of the recently approved cul- 
tural exchange program with Russia, we are 
beginning to interact effectively with Rus- 
sian scientists. This I believe to be a most 
hopeful development. Science, remember, 
is by definition “an organized body of veri- 
fiable knowledge.” Science is dedicated to 
truth. To be successful, and they have 
proved that they are successful, Russian 
scientists must be dedicated to the same 
cause. Science thus gives us an enormous 
area of common ground within which we 


can begin to allay suspicions and to de- 


velop understanding. 
In conclusion, then, I would like to sum- 
marize for you your prospects as I see them. 


There are truly unlimited professional op- 


portunities for you in the many burgeoning 
fields of science and technology. Over and 
above these, there are urgent needs for peo- 
ple well grounded in the sciences but trained 
professionally in the humanities. ‘There 
will be a growing need for broadly trained 
people with a profound understanding of 
science and technology as the leaders and 
managers of our society. Finally, I believe 
that science and the people trained therein 
will provide one of the few areas of common 
ground between us and the Russians on 
which we may be able to build. With such 
an array of opportunities before you, each 
of you should be able to carve out a career 
peculiarly suitable both to your tastes and 
talents. I wish you the best of luck. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT HAS 
FAITH IN THE FUTURE 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, last 
March President Eisenhower said: 

The real mainspring of our kind of econ- 
omy is not Government, but the built-in 
thrust and vigor of private enterprise. 

America’s strength truly lies in the fact 
that decisions are made by millions of 
individuals rather than by a centralized 
Government bureaucracy. 

Mr. Charles H. Percy, one of America’s 
outstanding younger executives, believes 
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that it is the responsibility of business 
leadership to show all our citizens how 
a free-enterprise economy combats a 
business recession. Through his initia- 
tive, the American Management Associa- 
tion, which has served as a clearing- 
house for the world’s most comprehen- 
sive exchange of management informa- 
tion, conducted an economic mobiliza- 
tion conference in New York on May 
19 and 20. This conference was the 
most unique management meeting ever 
held. The participants included Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, 
and Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks. A number of distinguished busi- 
ness leaders shared their experiences 
with the whole business community in 
meeting the challenge of 1958. Secre- 
tary Weeks, in his opening address to 
the conference, said: 

This conference demonstrates private en- 
terprise at its best, with emphasis on both 
words—"private” and “enterprise.” 

I congratulate you because, instead of sit- 
ting back or pleading with Uncle Sam to run 
everything, private management itself will 
describe what is being done by business to 
encourage increased business activity. 

Tt is an inspiring do-it-yourself project in 
healthy revival. 

Your meeting is in keeping with the tra- 
ditional American outlook on life. All 
through our history, optimism has been a 
chief characteristic of Americans. The fact 
that our economy has grown to first place 
in the world is proof of the foresight of 
optimists. 


The forward-looking programs of 
these business leaders should be widely 
shared. One of the participants was 
Elisha Gray II, chairman of the board 
of the Whirlpool Corp., of St. Joseph, 
Mich. I know that other business 
leaders in Michigan, each in his own 
way, are taking steps to make new and 
better jobs for our people. I am asking 
management leaders in Michigan to let 
me know some of the steps which they 
are taking in their own businesses in 
keeping with the spirit of this confer- 
ence. 

Everyone should have an opportunity 
to review the statements by the confer- 
ence participants, America’s business 
leaders. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that statements to the confer- 
ence by Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Thomas B. McCabe, 
president, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; 
Robert S. Ingersoll, president, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, III.: Cloud 
Wampler, chairman of the board, Car- 
rier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., president, International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of 
the board, General Electric Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Frederick R. Kappel, presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York, N. Y.; William C. Decker, 
president, Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y.; Franklin J. Lunding, chair- 
man of the board, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
Chicago, III.; Elisha Gray II, chairman 
of the board, Whirlpool Corp., St. Jo- 
seph, Mich.; and Charles H. Percy, 
president, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, 
III., may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SELLING CAN TURN THE TIDE 


(Address by Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., at Economic 
Mobilization Conference, New York City, 
May 19, 1958) 

As far as the food industry is concerned in 
the current period of business contraction, 
we are optimistic because consumers have 
maintained their habits of eating and have 
not downgraded their purchases. 

General Mills, as a partner with the farmer 
and other processing enterprises in serving 
the food needs of the United States, is fo- 
cusing its attention direetly upon certain 
areas that we believe must command the 
dedicated efforts of all American business, 
It is our conviction that the remedies which 
can lead to a new surge of economic growth 
and development include bold, venturesome 
capital commitments and greater consumer 
persuasion and motivation. Now, more than 
ever, is the time for management to shoulder 
anew its responsibility for American growth, 
and for management to do the sweating, the 
planning and risking to get the consumer 
dollars flowing faster into the channels of 
trade. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Briefly, for the fiscal year which ends May 
31. 1958, the capital expenditures of General 
Mills will run above $16 million, fully as high 
as the previous year. We have increased our 
capacity to produce cereals and package 
foods at four plants across the country. 
We have built a new animal feed plant. We 
have added to our chemical plant and to our 
special commodities plant. We have com- 
pleted a new headquarters office building. 

Work is already under way on further en- 
largement of our package foods capacity, on 
another new feed mill, on a plant for pet 
foods, and a plant for refrigerated ready-to- 
bake foods. We are enlarging bulk flour 
storage, making substantial additions to our 
shipping facilities, enlarging our research 
facilities and providing new manufacturing 
equipment in existing plants. 

For the coming fiscal year beginning June 
1, we will carry forward these and other 
projects. Our plans for capital investment 
will involve a total amount substantially 
larger than our expenditures during the cur- 
rent year. It may approximate 15 percent of 
our company’s net worth. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 


On the consumer front, General Mills is 
really stepping things up. During this fiscal 
year, ending May 31, 1958, we have intro- 
duced 12 new package foods, and there has 
been no economic recession insofar as our 
advertising and promotion is concerned. We 
have spent at an alltime high for adver- 
tising media of well over $24 million. In 
the year ahead we plan to spend more. We 
are budgeting at a rate well above the cur- 
rent year and when we add the money we 
hope to spend on consumer promotions, we 
are looking at the largest figure by far in 
the history of General Mills. We have ac- 
celerated our merchandising programs, 80 
that we will sell as we have never sold before. 

This is significant, and perhaps in a sense 
typical, of the manner in which the food 
industry is trying to create new consumer 
markets, and to upgrade existing markets. 
What General Mills is doing will be repeated 
elsewhere, in scores of food companies, large 
and small. In every case consumer motiva- 
tion will be built around the convenience of 
product-engineered maid service that is de- 
signed into our products. All these products 
will make life easier for Americans, and will 
make the basic business of eating more en- 
joyable. The economic rewards are added 
dollars in circulation, the stimulus to work 
and turn over income, and to produce and to 
place into distribution the fruits of labor, 
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Our advertising, too, will be geared to the 
needs of the Nation to build sales and jobs. 
An example is our nationwide campaign to 
improve the physical fitness of the American 
people. Sponsored by Wheaties, one of our 
ready-to-eat breakfast cereals, this campaign 
is designed to sell by performing a public 
service. This ihe kind of approach that 
has built Ameri. 

Business and consumers, working together, 
can get us started on the uptrend again. 
This is the General Mills thesis. We expect 
Government to do its part to provide some 
incentives for consumers and businesses, 
and to remove any obstacles to healthy eco- 
nomic recovery that may have accumulated 
along the way. Reforms of archaic legislative 
straitjackets, taxes, and depreciation allow- 
ances are among the means by which the 
Government can properly be of assistance. 
As a partner in free enterprise, Government 
needs more of the philosophy of constructive 
change that so permeates the American 
economy. 7 

However, business and industrial man- 
agement is not looking for some magic spell 
from Washington to solve our present prob- 
lems. We must get rid of the thought that 
the Government is paying the bill. We 
know we have to get 5 million people back 
to work. And we can do that if all of us in 
our own companies exercise forward think- 
ing and plan our work intelligently, so as to 
make the most efficient use of our invested 
capital. Now is the time when industry can 
usefully plan ahead and secure greater pro- 
ductivity from its resources. We are elimi- 
nating any unnecessary expenses. We have 
no so-called frills or corporate luxuries, 


SPECIAL PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Through advertising and publicity, Gen- 
eral Mills has endeavored to stimulate the 
consumption of agricultural products, with 
particular emphasis on eggs, poultry, and 
turkeys. While in the self-interest of our 
feed division, this effort lends support to 
the farm economy. 

Last fall, in eight major cities and on two 
university campuses, we took the story of 
General Mills’ progress and plans to share- 
owners together with financial and business 
leaders. We spoke optimistically and ex- 
plained, in news interviews as well as in our 
presentations, the steps General Mills is 
taking to expand its future, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


This country is undergoing tremendous 
economic and social changes. Our standard 
of living is still climbing, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will continue up- 
ward. Advances in agriculture have given us 
an abundance of basic foods, and innovations 
in food processing have helped greatly in 
the struggle for better living. 

The most significant change is the rapid 
increase in family income, which has risen 
from an average of $4,000 to $5,800 in a 
single decade. With that change has come 
more and more of the material things of 
life. The challenge to industry is to keep up 
with the changes in the needs and desires 
of the people. We have to give them what 
they want today, and, through research and 
innovation, prepare to give them what they 
will want tomorrow and next year. 

The challenge to the food industry is 
larger than just supplying sufficient food. 
People want better eating. With more and 
more women employed in gainful occupa- 
tions and a shortage of household help, our 
housewives want foods with “built-in maid 
service.” I believe the demand for such 
products will continue and that such de- 
mand will put a premium on research for 
better products, on more capital investment 
to produce new products economically, and 
on better selling to tell people about them. 

The food industry is looking toward the 
expanding needs of a growing population. 
The whole industry is intent on upgrading 
American tastes and desires, at the same time 
that it sells more volume. This combination 
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of product and service commands more 
money in the marketplace, and it creates 
more jobs as the consumer is convinced of 
the added benefits that accrue for him as a 
result of commodity upgrading. The cur- 
rent business adjustment will actually be- 
come a springboard for a sprint into the 
future, if we keep foremost in mind the ap- 
petites of the consumer and the capital needs 
of our businesses to keep those appetites 
satisfied. The food industry is moving toward 
that dual goal with boldness and spirit. 

To that end also, General Mills has stepped 
up its research program, not only for new 
products and the improvement of old prod- 
ucts, but for basic research. We are giving 
constant attention to the development of 
better manufacturing processes and greater 
mechanical efficiency. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


The continued decline in the index of 
industrial production since last August 
through March has given rise to the theory 
that the industrial plant of the country has 
been overbuilt and that we now have too 
much capacity for our needs, including na- 
tional defense. I doubt that this is the case, 
except in some areas where expansion has 
taken place so rapidly that obsolete and high 
cost capacity has remained in operation. 

Flour milling is an example of an industry 
which has suffered from too much capacity 
and which is doing something about it. 
Since 1948 the industry has closed at least 
163 mills with aggregate capacity of about 
$25,000 hundredweights per day. At the 
same time, many mills have been modernized 
and made more efficient with some capacity 
increases. According to a recent McGraw- 
Hill survey, the Flour Milling Industry will 
spend 19 percent more for capital improve- 
ments in 1958 than it did in 1957. Flour 
millers are facing the economic facts of life, 
and while they are investing capital in mod- 
ernization, they are also taking out of pro- 
duction many plants which were high cost, 
obsolete in equipment, inefficient in manage- 
ment, or geographically obsolescent. 

The test which our individual companies 
will have to face is that of providing efficient 
service to the consuming public. General 
Mills, as a part of the food industry, is meet- 
ing that test with new and improved prod- 
ucts, better selling, more capital investment, 
and increased expenditures for research, 


ECONOMIC SIEGE 


For some months the American economy 
has been in a state of siege, with some sniping 
going on around the periphery of the central 
battleground. The siege is centered on a 
central fortress in our economy—inventory. 
Production rates are down, while the for- 
“tress of inventory is being reduced during 
this siege. 

The sniping is represented by the mild 
reduction in other economic components 
which operate to spread the field of battle. 
Inventory liquidation accounts for about 
two-thirds of the economic recession. The 
remaining one-third of the decline in the 
total of our gross national production comes 
from a small reduction in consumption, a 
larger rate of decline in new plant invest- 
ment by business, a decline in our exports 
or net foreign investment, and a decline in 
Federal Government outlay for defense which 
will soon end. 

The forces resisting all these declines are 
the small rise in housing outlays and the 
steady increase in the expenditures of State 
and local governments. 

What is the outlook? 

We know that inventory reduction has 
proceeded at a rapid rate and before long 
production will have to rise to equal the 
continuing high levels of consumption. This 
force toward recovery is steadily gathering 
power and, if the high rate of inventory 
liquidation is sustained in the present quar- 
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ter, the upturn may be vigorous when it 
comes. 

Will this force be enough to move us back 
toward sustained economic growth and full 
expansion? 

Frankly, I do not think so. There are 
adverse forces—the small decline in total 
consumption which is the result of a large 
decline in consumers durable goods, the 
slowness of the rise in Federal expenditures, 
the decline in exports, and the decrease in 
business outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment. 

We can hardly expect a full recovery to 
high sustained economic growth and expan- 
sion until the downward course of business 
investment in new plant facilities is arrested. 
This is not likely to occur this year, and per- 
haps not until we are well into 1959. 

What can we do to speed the upturn in 
outlays for new plant and equipment? The 
answer is not easy. Defense expenditures 
will soon be growing, and expenditures of 
State and local governments will continue to 
expand. Housing may increase moderately, 
and our net foreign investment probably will 
soon level out. Production will increase 
when inventories are depleted. However, 
over and above these gains, consumption 
must expand sufficiently to encourage en- 
larged plant investment. 

Automatic economic stabilizers have helped 
to sustain personal income and total con- 
sumption as they did in 1949 and 1954. In 
those years, substantial tax reductions added 
to purchasing power. So far in this reces- 
sion, we have not had that advantage. Nor 
have we had prompt and vigorous efforts in 
the area of enlarged Government expendi- 
tures, which are at best slow in action. 
There are many billions of dollars, previously 
authorized, but remaining unexpended. 

Lowered taxation is not the permanent 
deficit creator that enlarged Government ex- 
penditures may prove to be. It is impor- 
tant to realize that reduced taxation can 
so enlarge the total national production and 
the tax base that total fiscal revenues are 
increased, not diminished, when taxes are re- 
duced at a time of substantial unemploy- 
ment. The 1949 and 1954 tax reductions are 
cases in point. This issue of tax reduction 
will soon have to be decided. We hope that 
Government will take effective prompt ac- 
tion. However, we know that the burden of 
stimulating increased consumer expenditures 
will still be upon business. 


RISING COSTS AND PRICES 


Another problem businessmen must con- 
sider seriously is that of formulating proper 
policies for determining wages. In the years 
since the Second World War, economic 
measurements show that wages have in- 
creased faster than productivity. As a re- 
sult, the excess of wage increases over pro- 
ductivity imcreases has produced inflation 
rather than goods. 

We need to adopt policies that equate wage 
increases to average productivity gains. We 
have built into the economy far too much 
escalation and it carries on into contracts 
which provide rewards for higher costs, as 
they are reflected by increased prices in the 
components of the consumer price index. 

Analysis and experlence indicate that con- 
tracts of this type tend to promote inflation, 
because they gear wage increases to living 
costs and to increases in produc- 
tivity in individual companies, instead of 
to average national productivity increases. 
The circumstances have permitted strongly 
organized unions in some industries to gain 
wage increases above the rise in productivity 
for the Nation as a whole. In some cases, 
these industries have strongly increased their 
productivity, which has served as a lever for 
further wage increases. 

Then other organized labor groups, in in- 
dustries where productivity gains are not 
great, have for wage increases com- 


mensurate with the wage gains of the strong 
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unions in the strong industries, These total 
combined wage increases have enlarged total 
purchasing power by more than the enlarge- 
ment in productivity. The result has been 
inflation. 

This is probably our greatest national eco- 
nomic problem. We must solve it if we are 
to have economic stability without price in- 
flation. We now have the paradox of wages 
and prices going up in the midst of a reces- 
sion, and we face the specter of inflation 
when this recession is over, unless we do 
something about it. We must study all of 
the facts about this wage-price problem, in- 
form the public about them, and assist in the 
formulation of a correct public opinion, so 
that inflation—a disease widespread in the 
Western World—may be brought under con- 
trol. 

CONCLUSION 

The important problem that we business- 
men face right now is to sell more products 
to consumers so that production and em- 
ployment may be increased. To do this, we 
shall haye to break the psychological freeze 
of consumer funds. We can all do more and 
better selling, advertising and servicing. We 
can speed up product improvements and new 
products, in order to give consumers what 
they want. 

Corollary to that problem is the problem 
of attractive prices. The consumer is price 
conscious. Prices must be within the realm 
of what consumers are willing and able to 
pay. Therefore, costs, including wages, must 
be held in line with productivity. We can- 
not afford to go into another spiral of in- 
flation. 

Of importance is the planning for capital 
investment to achieve greater productivity 
at present wage levels. We should not defer 
necessary capital improvements, nor engage 
in unnecessary plant expenditures. We 
should plan capital needs over a period of 
years, rather than rush forward with over- 
extended programs and then come to a full 
stop. 

As businessmen we cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility for economic growth and the 
necessity of working with government and 
labor to channel our economic resources to 
that end. 

This recession is a challenge to us, While 
it is a bit deeper than the downturns of 1949 
and 1954, it is still a moderate business con- 
traction. We all have confidence in the 
future, and we are all optimistic for the 
long pull. The challenge is to speed up the 
recovery which we know will come. We can 
turn the tide with better selling. 


REMARKS BY R. S. INGERSOLL, PRESIDENT, BORG- 
WARNER CORP., BEFORE THE ECONOMIC MosI- 
LIZATION CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN MAN- 
AGEMENT ASSOCIATION, New YORK CITY, May 
19, 1958 
Just as there is not any single economic 

factor which has caused the decline in busi- 
ness activity at this time, there are, in my 
opinion, not just one, or two, or even three 
factors, if applied to business in general, 
that would bring an immediate end to the 
slackened pace of our economy and restore 
the boom conditions which we have enjoyed 
for so many years. In other words, I doubt 
very much if anyone is going to pull a rabbit 
out of the hat and change our economic 
trend overnight. 

However, I feel very fortunate in being able 
to hear what steps other companies are tak- 
ing to continue economic growth for them- 
selves and the industries they serve. I am 
sure that the cumulative effect of this ex- 
change of ideas will contribute materially to 
a better understanding by those attending 
this conference of what at least 11 companies 
are doing to help create a better economic 
climate. 

To give you a background for my remarks 
about Borg-Warner and its efforts to con- 
tinue its economic growth, I should like to 
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outline rather briefly the activities of the 
company. 

To the general public Borg-Warner may be 
the best known through its Norge home ap- 
pliances, such as refrigerators, freezers, 
ranges, washers, and clothes dryers, and the 
air-conditioning products of its York divi- 
sion. However, an even larger part of Borg- 
Warner's sales are in the fields of component 
parts for the automotive, agricultural imple- 
ment, aircraft, and marine industries; plumb- 
ing and heating and insulation, oil-well drill- 
ing equipment and services, specialty steels, 
industrial equipment, nucleonics, electronics, 
chemicals, and defense products as well as 
consumer financing. These business en- 
deavors are carried out in 40 divisions and 
subsidiaries in this country and in five for- 
eign nations. 

With such broad diversifications Borg- 
Warner’s management must of necessity be 
highly decentralized. No single group could 
possess sufficient knowledge to permit it to 
render day-to-day decisions in all of these 
different industries and areas. The manage- 
ments of these divisions and subsidiaries are 
given almost complete autonomy. To them 
has been delegated the authority and respon- 
sibility for the conduct of their operations. 
The central office of the corporation furnishes 
the financing function and acts in a service 
and advisory capacity through its group vice 
presidents and staff departments. 

In 1952 the American Management Asso- 
ciation predicted: 

“That by 1957 the headquarters of large 
corporations may serve as management com- 
panies, acting as consultants to manufactur- 
ers and distributors in their final decision 
making. This will give us the advantage of 
size without the smaller units losing their 
independence.” 

This is essentially a description of Borg- 
Warner’s management concept as evolved 
over the years. 

The steps being taken by Borg-Warner to 
continue its economic growth are primarily 
long range in nature, as I- would venture to 
predict is true of the other companies rep- 
resented here today and tomorrow. Any 
action of an individual company which 
might appear to take place during this pe- 
riod of economic decline and contribute to 
an upturn in its business would, undoubted- 
ly, be the result of the application of sound 
Management principles over many years 
rather than of a hastily devised program 
initated in the last week or month or 6 
months. 

For this reason I should like to point out 
that Borg-Warner is continuing to pur- 
sue the policies and procedures which have 
been established as sound both in good times 
and in those not so good. These, of course, 
could include a list entirely too long to re- 
cite here, but a few might be mentioned. 

We are continually reviewing our central 
office organization, as well as those of our 
divisions, to see that we have the most ef- 
fective structure we can devise. In addi- 
tion, we are attempting to put the best qual- 
ified man in each position with a replace- 
ment or two being available wherever pos- 
sible to give us management in depth, 
Ways of improving and making more effec- 
tive our research and development activities 
at both the divisional and corporate levels 
are constantly being sought. 

Continual improvement in manufacturing 
processes and standerds is the goal of every 
one of our production departments, At the 
same time we have always tried to keep 
our machinery up to date through replace- 
ment of worn-out and obsolete equipment, 
Management controls and procedures are 
forever under scrutiny and are being re- 
vised to meet changing conditions. New and 
better ways to create teamwork among em- 
ployees and to develop a working attitude 
which increases productivity are being put 
into effect. 
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But what are we doing differently today 
from what we were doing a year ago? Even 
though Borg-Warner has always prided it- 
self on keeping overhead expenses under 
control at all times, including periods of 
high output, there isn’t any question but 
the greater emphasis is placed on cost 
reduction during periods of business decline 
such as we are now experiencing. The cen- 
tral office, as well as all divisions, have been 
reviewing every item of overhead expense 
with a view toward reducing it and keeping 
it in line with reduced production activity. 

One of the annual procedures has been 
to develop what we call an operating level 
study. Each year all divisions and sub- 
sidiaries are asked to study their controllable 
expenses and profit margins in the light of 
theoretical changes in sales volume from 
the level they had forecasted for the next 12 
months. For several years the study covered 
sales volumes 10 and 20 percent above and 
below the forecast, thus covering a 40-percent 
spread. The effects of 5- and 10-percent price 
reductions on the profit margins also were 
calculated. Such a technique, if conscien- 
tiously followed, draws attention to unneces- 
sary overhead costs, particularly when re- 
ductions in sales volume show shrinking 
profit margins. Most divisions also derive 
from a study a well-blueprinted plan for cost 
reduction whenever sales volume begins to 
fall. 

When the requests for this study were 
being prepared last fall, we thought we saw 
a different pattern developing in the sales 
outlook from that prevailing in previous 
years. We asked that the study cover cost 
control for reductions in sales volume from 
the 12-month forecast of 10, 20, 30, and 40 
percent. You can imagine that such a drastic 
reduction in theoretical sales volume caused 
an even greater percentage reduction in profit 
margins. 

This study, of course, has pointed out most 
effectively to several divisions that they must 
modify their cost-reduction plans, tighten up 
on their variable budgets and intensify their 
efforts in this phase of their operations. 

Once a year all the divisional controllers 
meet at our company headquarters to dis- 
cuss accounting procedures and practices. 
You can be sure that the theme of this 
year’s meeting, held a few weeks ago, was cost 
reduction and control. 

Each controller was asked to reexamine his 
divisional cost standards, variable operating 
budgets, purchasing practices, and inventory 
and production control procedures all with a 
view toward tightening these controls and 
developing procedures which will allow these 
overhead functions to be accomplished for 
less cost. This same theme was followed in 
the two quarterly meetings held already this 
year with all the divisional presidents. 

Cost-reduction committees have been 
functioning in many of our divisions for 
years, but many more divisions have in the 
last few months learned the wisdom of 
using such a committee, spurred on by the 
recent reduction in their profit margins. As 
a guide to these committees our central office 
personnel service department not long ago 
distributed among the divisions a cost-re- 
duction manual and check list of proven cost- 
reduction ideas. This department has been 
receiving an increased number of requests 
from the divisions for a demonstration of its 
cost-reduction training program for super- 
visors which has been available for years 
but until recently used by only a few di- 
visions somewhat sporadically. 

One of our major elements of cost which 
has been increasing each year since World 
War II, just as regular as clockwork, has 
been that of wage rates. For years many of 
our divisional presidents have been writing 
letters to their employees about business con- 
ditions in their industries and pointing out 
the effect of excessive wage increases on 
production costs and attempting to do a job 
of economic education, not only with the 
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employee himself but with his family, by 
sending the letters to his home, Even though 
the number of persons employed in our di- 
visions is very small in relation to the total 
employment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States, and our efforts 
alone cannot change the national trend in 
wage rates, we wanted to make more of an 
impact on employees than had been ac- 
complished in part by these letters, 

We thought that if we were going to have 
any effect on stemming the increasing tide 
of inflation which, in our opinion, has partly 
resulted from increases in wages not fully 
justified by increases in productivity, we 
must start by educating our own super- 
vision and factory employees that excessive 
wage rate increases are not good for our own 
business nor for business in general, that in- 
dustry in this country by granting such in- 
creases in pricing itself out of domestic and 
world markets, To accomplish this goal of 
economic education of our employees and 
plant communities we have made use of a 
color sound motion picture entitled “Every- 
body Knows,” released by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to industry 
in general. All of our divisions are showing 
this film in their own plants and commu- 
nities. We understand that this picture, us- 
ing everyday language in its attempt to cor- 
rect common misunderstanding about 
wages, prices, productivity and profits, is be- 
ing enthusiastically received not only by 
managements but by employees as well. We 
sincerely hope this film will play at least a 
small part in correcting the wage-price in- 
flation spiral which has been shrinking the 
value of our insurance and pension benefits 
as well as all fixed incomes since World 
War II. s 

You might ask what cost reduction has to 
do with economic growth. We believe that 
the pipelines of distribution emptied dur- 
ing World War II have been filled and that 
the latent wants of consumers which were 
built up during the war have been satis- 


fied. Competition not only for markets in 


this country but for those abroad, has al- 
ready become very keen. If we and other 
businesses in the United States are going to 
increase our sales volume or even maintain 
it and if we are going to make the kind of 
profit margins which will allow us to pay ade- 
quate dividends to our stockholders to at- 
tract the capital we need for expansion, then 
we must find ways of becoming more efficient 
and give the customer either a comparable 
product at a lower price or a better product 
at the same price. 

The objective of our research and develop- 
ment activities in contributing to our eco- 


nomic growth is just this of providing a bet-. 


ter product, an entirely new one, or a com- 
parable one at a lower price. The new prod- 
ucts effort of our division and corporate re- 
search facilities are at an an all time high. 
It is not our intention to curtail these efforts 
nor reduce our research and new products 
budgets during this decline. However, 
today's conditions have caused us to change 
the emphasis of our efforts to those projects 
which are closer to bearing fruit as a finished, 
marketable product and deferring or slowing 
down those projects which may be several 
years from commercialization. New product 
committees in our divisions are periodically 
screening all projects to see that we are 
shooting with a rifle rather than a shotgun in 
our new-product activities. 

The consolidation of functions in our di- 
visions for more efficient operations has been 
taking place constantly, but several steps 
have been accomplished recently which 
probably would have taken much longer had 
they been attempted under the boom condi- 
tions which prevailed a year ago. In spite of 
the hardships which necessarily accompany 
a dip in business activity, such an economic 
climate does have an effect on people's minds 
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and attitudes which is frequently for the 
good. 

As a matter of fact, we find that a period 
of recession, when the demand for output of 
goods has slackened, gives us more time to 
take stock of our strengths and weaknesses. 

While long-range planning has always been 
a responsibility of all divisions in Borg- 
Warner, greater attention is being given to 
this activity now then ever before. We be- 
lieve that there was never a better time to 
plan carefully for the expansion which we are 
sure will come in the near future. 

Not only our central office but most of the 
divisions are holding periodic meetings of 
top management to lay out and discuss their 
long-range plans for new products and 
markets, improved production processes and 
facilities, and lower cost distribution meth- 
ods. Very intensive efforts are being made to 
study our present activities and determine 
the actions we must take in the next few 
years in order to realize our growth po- 
tentials. 

We have stepped up our sales and market- 
ing efforts throughout all the divisions of our 
corporation. There today is a reemphasis 
on healthy, hard-hitting selling. We believe 
that people will buy when stimulated by new 
products, properly and aggressively merchan- 
dised. 

Our sales departments are being stimu- 
lated to improve their selling techniques, 
particularly as to seeking out new prospects 
and new markets. In the immediate post- 
war years, when the demand for our prod- 
ucts was high, there was no need to hunt 
for prospects; we simply had to process the 
orders that came in. So today there is a lot 
of talk about the lost art of selling, and in 
this connection the automobile industry has 
been the whipping boy of this recession. 
You hear people say that they can go into an 
automobile showroom and never have any- 
one even ask their names, let alone try to 
sell them a car. But the automobile busi- 
ness shouldn’t be put into a category by it- 
self; the same thing is happening in other 
industries, too. 

For instance, our own York division was 
holding a regional sales meeting not long ago 
in a hotel in one of our major cities. The 
sales manager who was conducting the meet- 
ing found that the hotel was not air condi- 
tioned. He called on the manager and found 
that no one, neither our competitors nor our 
own salesmen, had called on the manager at 
any time to suggest that he air condition his 
establishment in order to have more comfort 
to sell prospective guests. You can be sure 
the York’s sales manager used this example in 
his sales meeting to point out that for 10 
or 15 years many so-called salesmen had be- 
come mere order takers, and did not practice 
creative selling by promoting a desire on 
the part of potential customers for their 
product or service. 

As we move through this year of business 
downturn, we continue to exercise—and also 
to reemphasize—the fundamentals of good 
management. We bend every effort to de- 
velop new and improved products. We seek 
to produce and to distribute our products 
at lower costs. We are making definite plans, 
and are preparing ourselves in every possible 
way, to take advantage of the expansion of 
the economy which we are sure we may expect 
in the near future. As evidence of this, we 
are continuing without interruption our pro- 
gram of replacement and expansion which 
was inaugurated immediately after World 
War II and we expect to spend $18 million 
this year for capital improvements and ex- 
pansions as against $20 million spent in 1957, 
the latter sum including the completion of 
several major expansions previously under- 
taken. And we try in all ways—through in- 
creased efficiency in manufacturing, through 
rigid cost control, through added productiv- 
ity, through intensified advertising and mar- 
keting and selling, and through renewed 
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teamwork among all those in our employ 
at every level, to increase our sales and 
profits right now. By these means, by these 
actions, we hope and expect to make our own 
corporate contribution toward the future 
growth of those industries with which we 
are identified, and to the economy as a whole. 


— 


REMARKS BY CLOUD WAMPLER, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD, CARRIER CORP., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
AT THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION’S ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION CONFER- 
ENCE, HOTEL ASTOR, New Tonk, May 19-20, 
1958 
Before an audience such as this it is difi- 

cult for me to refrain from discussing the 
various causes of the present recession, espe- 
cially when I feel so deeply that many of 
them are mental and moral and perhaps even 
spiritual. However, this is neither the time 
nor the place to present personal views re- 
garding such matters. So, I shall move 
quickly into my assignment, which is to tell 
you what we of Carrier are doing in these 
challenging times. 

For more than a year now we have been 
engaged in extensive cost and expense re- 
duction programs just as many of you have. 
And I am sure we have made a lot of prog- 
ress. Unfortunately, however, this does not 
show itself to the extent that might be ex- 
pected because the gains made are so fre- 
quently offset by rising costs and expenses 
over which we have little, if any, control. 
Then there is something else to be added— 
an intensely competitive situation which is 
complicated by irresponsibility and lack of 
experience on the part of some producers. 

To a considerable extent we have been 
chasing ourselves around the stump, so to 
speak. And yet the tightening-up process 
is good for Carrier and in due course will 
be good in some small degree for the econ- 
omy as a whole. Certainly we are getting 
rid of a lot of accumulated fat. Also, the 
younger members of our organization are 
learning the hard way what economy really 
is and, perhaps even more important, they 
are learning the hard way that goods have 
to be sold instead of just taking orders. 

As I use the expression “learning the hard 
way,” please do not get the idea that we 
believe in teaching people how to swim 
merely by throwing them into the water. 
And it could be that one of the most import- 
ant things that Carrier is now doing is the 
expansion of its training programs including 
great emphasis upon management training. 

Getting back to our cost and expense re- 
duction efforts for just a moment, I am sure 
that the most difficult task confronting Car- 
rier management is—and will be—to decide 
when and where to spend money as opposed 
to when and where not to spend it. You 
know, there are two ways to go broke. One 
is to spend too much and the other is to 
spend too little. 

Today and tomorrow you will hear dis- 
cussed many, many things which certain 
companies are doing to stem both their in- 
dividual recessions and the recession. But 
you may not hear much about what is not 
being done or perhaps I should say, what 
must not be done. 

Here are some of the things which I believe 
must not be done, 

We of top management must not handle 
ourselves in a manner which will cause our 
associates and particularly those who are 
younger to get the idea that this is a period 
of great trouble and apt to continue for a 
long time. 

Putting this positively, we must constantly 
reaffirm our faith in America and its people. 
And right here and now I wish to express my 
own deep-seated conviction that even the 
mental and moral and spiritual causes of 
the recession will in due course be effectively 
dealt with. This is my position because I be- 
lieve in the fundamental good sense of the 
American people, especially those who work 
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in our plants and yours. And yet I have to 
admit this—it may take longer than it 
should for these men and women to realize 
that selfish leadership is not good leadership. 

Now the fact is that from time to time a 
business readjustment—sometimes small, 
sometimes large—is inevitable. If for no 
other reason, it is inevitable because of ex- 
cesses indulged in and for which one always 
has to pay. 

Using Carrier’s own recession to make my 
point, I now know that in 1956 we overloaded 
certain of our distributors and dealers. Here 
I mean to sound a note of warning about 
hard selling. Although I believe in hard 
selling, I do not believe in over selling and 
almost always it takes a lot of wisdom to dis- 
tinguish between the two. In this connec- 
tion, I would like to ask—did the sale of more 
than 7 million motorcars in 1955 help or did 
it hurt the American economy? 

I wish I had time to review in detail the 
18-year period beginning with 1940 and go- 
ing through 1957. But I haven't, and so must 
content myself with pointing out that nu- 
merous segments of American industry sup- 
plied in 12 years, or maybe even less, the 
civilian demand of 18 years. And it was 
this which caused so many of us to believe 
that the trees would actually grow to the 
skies, 

Therefore, a great deal of new productive 
capacity was provided and the total was more 
than actually needed to supply normal de- 
mand. The result was the inevitable, and 
in the 18th year of the period I am now dis- 
cussing, that is, 1957, the good old-fashioned 
law of supply and demand began to catch 
up with us. So here we are with a case of 
indigestion that is pretty painful. 

Iam not sure what you do when you have 
indigestion, but I know what I do. I just 
give the old stomach a bit of a rest and 
simultaneously try to build up my overall 
health. 

This, I suspect, is an apt, although homely, 
illustration of what is happening and should 
happen currently in many segments of the 
American economy. But, for the love of 
heaven, let's not get indigestion confused 
with cancer. 

Continuing with my warnings, let me again 
use Carrier as an example. We are now en- 
gaged in studies with a view to determining 
what our standard costs will be in 1959. The 
evidence appears conclusive that we will have 
to pay more for all kinds of services and for 
many materials. At the same time, we see 
no possibility of increasing selling prices. 
So what do we do? We put a lot of people 
hard to work figuring out ways and means 
to offset the higher costs. And one of the 
things I fear most is that we may use our 
engineering skills so extensively to meet the 
necessities of the moment that we will not 
do a really good job of getting ready for 
tomorrow and the day after tomorrow. 

This leads me into another area of discus- 
sion, and I shall now put to you a question 
which I believe we should all face up to. Is 
it not likely that many of us, especially those 
engaged in the production of consumers’ 
durables, have depended too much in recent 
years upon gadgetry to sell our wares rather 
than bringing out fine new products? 

Again using our own situation to make a 
point, I know of only two new products of 
major importance that have been brought 
out by the air-conditioning industry since 
the end of World War II. And the develop- 
ment work on both of these was started prior 
to 1940. I guess maybe we were so busy 
making hay while the sun shone that we 
forgot to sow some pretty important crops. 
And yet this is not the whole story by any 
means. The fact is that the long-term de- 
velopment efforts of our industry, and per- 
haps others, have been hampered by the 
necessity of trying to beat the cost-price 
squeeze, especially during the last 3 years. 
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Thus far I am sure I have been painting 
with too broad a brush. Therefore, I shall 
now cover briefly certain specific things that 
Carrier has been or is doing, or what we 
have not done and propose not to do. 

1. We are continuing to make very sub- 
stantial capital expenditures. The total in 
1958 will be second only to the record high 
of 1957. 

2. Basically, our capital expenditures pro- 
gram for 1957 involved the replacement of 
old and inefficient facilities with fine new 
buildings and equipment. The same is true 
of 1958. 

3. Carrier's capital expenditure budget for 

1959 is now being formulated. It is our 
present intention to step this up by includ- 
ing certain projects which were deferred last 
year when money became so tight. I can- 
not tell you as yet what the total will be. 
But I know that the present business situa- 
tion is inspiring us to lay plans for further 
improvements and, therefore, greater invest- 
ment than would have been the case other- 
wise. 
Regarding the three points which I have 
just made, it seems to me that most of us 
have gotten too bearish regarding the capital 
expenditure outlook. True, excess capacity 
exists today. But a lot of this is repre- 
sented by facilities that should be aban- 
doned in favor of plants that represent the 
very last word in efficiency. 

4. A major part of Carrier’s improvement 
program has been and will be related to 
research and development. Incidentally, our 
magnificent new research center was occu- 
pied only a few weeks ago. 

5. Although many of our development 
people are working on cost reduction, a very 
special effort is also being made to get new 
products ready more promptly than called 
for by original schedules. Because of our 
belief in the residential air conditioning 
market, major attention is being paid to 
equipment for homes with emphasis upon 
more efficient air-to-air heat pumps and a 
gas-fired system that will be lower in price 
and cheaper to operate than anything of the 
kind ever before offered. These products 
will be helpful not only to Carrier but to the 
utility companies, both gas and electric. 

6. Among the possible victims of any busi- 
mess recession is the existing office build- 
ing that is not air conditioned. Accord- 
ingly, Carrier is now hitting this market 
harder not only in sales effort but also engi- 
neering. 

7. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the air conditioning of factories results 
in greater productivity and many other 
gains. So, here is another area in which 
Carrier is stepping up its marketing and 
engineering programs. 

8. Our engineering, research, and develop- 
ment expenditures in 1958 will be the sec- 
ond largest in the history of the corporation 
and a very close second at that. But in 
results, we are positive they will set a new 
high record because of better planning and 
greatly improved facilities. 

9. Having in mind the overselling of which 
we were guilty in 1956, we are determined 
to do a better forecasting job. Toward that 
end certain of our marketing people will be 
pulled away from the pressures of today and 
tomorrow and required to be more objective 
in sizing up not only this or that market 
but also the general business climate. 

While on the subject of forecasting, let me 
tell you about an estimate of room air con- 
ditioner sales made in February of 1954, with 
all leading manufacturers cooperating. The 
low forecast for 1957 was 1,450,000 units. 
The top figure was 6,100,000. How’s that 
for an honest difference of opinion? Inci- 
dentally, actual sales in 1957 were just under 
1,500,000 units. 

10. We are holding business training semi- 
mars all over the country. The objective is 
to help our dealers improve their business 
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practices. And we believe that this program 
will contribute something to protecting the 
future of small business, both short term 
and long term. 

11. We are seeking to stimulate the in- 
terest of the end user of our products in 
advance of the normal selling season. Dur- 
ing the past 4 months Carrier’s installing 
dealers submitted more proposals to prospec- 
tive buyers than ever before. The results are 
already beginning to show. Obviously, one 
of the things we are aiming for is a pro- 
duction curve and therefore an employment 
curve that is more nearly level. 

12. A large portion of our advertising 
money is being spent closer to the point 
of sale. Among other things, more news- 
paper space is being used. 

13. We are simplifying our product lines, 
standardizing an increasing number of com- 
ponents, and doing more and more manu- 
facturing as opposed to buying on the out- 
side. 

14. Brainstorming sessions are proving 
very helpful as we seek to cope with today’s 
problems. And, of course, the same is true 
of many other companies. My only reason 
for mentioning our experience is to empha- 
size the sense of participation provided for 
a large number of employees including peo- 
ple pretty far down the line. Putting this 
another way, I believe that these sessions 
have caused a great many Carrier people to 
say to themselves, “We belong.” And that 
is good. 

15. The principal objective of our cost and 
expense reduction programs was and still 
is to get back to reasonably satisfactory 
profit margins. But we are also shooting 
for the lower selling prices that will broaden 
our market. 

16. Every aspect of Carrier's incentive 
compensation program is being reexamined 
and new possibilities explored. One of our 
top men is spending practicsily full time 
on this assignment, with the assistance of 
a management consulting firm of wide ex- 
perience in that fleld. What we hope to do 
is provide more and more of our employees 
with an incentive that will result in greater 
productivity in all parts of the business. 
And, of course, such productivity will bring 
lower costs, followed by lower prices, fol- 
lowed by a broader market. On top of every- 
thing else, our people will make more money. 

17. Over the years Carrier has sought to 
encourage its people to take an active work- 
ing interest in their communities and also 
in State and National affairs. We now pro- 
pose to place more emphasis on this even to 
the extent of urging political action. This is 
based upon a conviction that American busi- 
ness has for a long time taken too much 
of a hands-off attitude with respect to se- 
lection of men to run for public office, elec- 
tions, legislation, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the substitution of administrative 
procedure for law. 

18. This is the last point which I shall seek 
to make and essentially it is philosophical 
rather than specific. There is no question 
but that the most intense competition pre- 
valls throughout the industries of which 
Carrier isa part. But this condition is more 
nearly normal than the atmosphere of the 
10 years following World War II. So there 
can be no waiting for things to get better. 
Even more important, a sound balance must 
be maintained between the needs of today 
and those of tomorrow. Any other course 
would be a disservice to both employees and 
stockholders. 

Nobody knows better than I that what I 
have just presented to you is not very dra- 
matic. But I believe this is as it should be. 
The troubles that beset us are not going to 
be remedied by dramatic action on the part 
of anyone—not even the Government. Any- 
thing dramatic that might be done is almost 
bound to have only a temporary effect, but 
with a tragic aftermath. For example—more 
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deficit financing and then more inflation. 
Please don’t forget this—today’s dollar in 
terms of purchasing power is 48 cents as 
compared with 100 cents as recently as 1939. 

Maybe we of Carrier are too simple and 
too old-fashioned, For we hold that the one 
best way out of this or any other business 
setback is, “Face up to the facts and work 
like hell.” And, believe me, this does not 
mean more pay.for doing less. 

As I have spoken this morning, you must 
have sensed my concern over the mental and 
the moral and even the spiritual causes of 
the recession. So in closing I wish to come 
back to them. 

Over the years, the men and women of 
Carrier have sought to live up to a set of 
principles which has come to be known as 
our creed, Let me read to you the first four 
sentences: 

We believe the rights and obligations are 
inseparable. 

We believe that the great opportunities 
which are ours carry with them great respon- 
sibilities. 

We believe that these obligations and re- 
sponsibilities call for a high order of good 
citizenship as well as competence in business. 

We believe that both individual and cor- 
porate conduct should be governed by the 
Golden Rule. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is no better 
design for living. 

There is no better way out of trouble. 

Thank you very much. 


MANAGEMENT ACTION IN ToDay’s ECONOMY 


(Talk by Thomas J. Watson, Jr., at American 
Management Association's economic mo- 
bilization conference, May 19-20, 1958) 


I'm honored to participate in one of the 
most unique conferences ever held by Ameri- 
can business. 

I want to say a little bit about the office 
equipment industry and then a bit about 
IBM, because there is a good deal of cause 
for optimism in our field and it isn’t by 
any means confined to our company. We 
compete with a number of companies and 
we know their ability for original and creative 
thinking. To present their ideas as well as 
our own, I have been in touch with 10. 

All of the companies I have heard from 
are having some problems, but they are all 
optimistic about the future. Four expect 
to exceed 1957 performance this year and 
six expect to be below. Three companies 
commented on the tax cut and each recom- 
mended against it because of its inflationary 
effect. 

The recession has certainly stimulated 
thinking in our field, and every company 
sent me good new ideas to combat the reces- 
sion. Some have bolstered United States 
profits by increasing bsuiness abroad. Most 
are working on or have installed new sales 
plans. Some are using their top officers to 
contact their most important customers, not 
only to improve relationships but also to 
learn how better to serve them. To make 
buying easier, terms of payment are being 
eased. Newer and more economical prod- 
ucts are being rushed from research into pro- 
duction, 

Within IBM we have been planning and 
acting in several areas since our sales began 
to slow down last September. Our income 
presently is extremely good, but in a rental 
business reduced sales affect rate of growth 
at delivery time, so we are all concerned, 

In sales we are concentrating on improy- 
ing the efficiency of our representatives— 
emphasizing more prospecting—trying to 
eliminate paperwork. A salesman is only 
effective when he’s in front of a prospect, 
and in our company this is only about 180 
minutes per day. Anything we do here to 
improve his time with prospects is money 
in his pockets and ours. 

Selling techniques have changed tre- 
mendously in the last 15 years. You all re- 
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member the auto salesman who would bring 
attractive new cars around to your homes 
in the middle thirties, You remember how 
hard he worked. You perhaps had a chance 
to try 3 or 4 different cars before making a 
purchase, if you made one at all. How often 
do you receive these kind of personal calls 
at present? 

I have wondered about this a great deal 
and have concluded that it may not be that 
auto salesmen are any less aggressive or 
less hard-working than formerly. It may 
simply be that to sell the large number of 
cars the industry has been making, market- 
ing methods must change. The auto sales- 
man must sell on a wholesale basis using 
direct mail and telephone, to develop more 
or less sure prospects before using the ex- 
tended time necessary for a personal call 
and, hopefully, a sale. 

Using this conclusion as a lead, we have 
recently been examining our own sales- 
men's activity. In the happy easy selling 
days of the past 10 years we have increased 
our individual quotas 600 percent over the 
late thirties. This increased quota has 
forced our salesmen to bypass the small 
prospect and concentrate on wholesale sell- 
ing. This is a significant change in our 
pattern and if allowed to continue could 
reduce our business to a basis where we were 
adding almost no new customers. From 
1937 to 1957 our business grew from $30 
million to $1 billion, and our customers 
from 2,000 to 20,000. Obviously, our growth 
must be continued on a basis of gaining 
many new customers each year. 

We conclude that sales and marketing 
plans in our own business at least, can get 
quite warped in times of boom. If these 
same plans are used in times of lessened in- 
dustrial activity, they can well change the 
entire course of the growth of our business. 

A new sales and compensation plan is 
being put into effect in our largest division 
to better meet present-day markets. This 
plan will compensate salesmen more equi- 
tably for the effort necessary to pioneer new 
accounts. We know that from a long term 
growth view, a dollar of new rental is more 
valuable to us than a dollar of additional 
rental in an existing customer's account, and 
our new commission rates will reflect this. 

Generally, we’re going back to emphasiz- 
ing the fundamentals in selling that haven't 
changed in 50 years. Every salesman is go- 
ing to report on a weekly basis not only calls, 
but also demonstrations and proposals, as 
well as the business closed and the percent 
of quota which has been achieved. The 
field managers are going to keep weekly rec- 
ords on hours spent in the office, hours spent 
in the field, and, most important, the num- 
ber of calls made with the younger salesmen. 

Our electric typewriter division has started 
a new program whereby their service people 
are encouraged to turn in leads on type- 
writers that they feel should be replaced. In 
the last 5 months, this simple device has 
provided 13,000 leads and resulted in 1,450 
sales. 

In late 1957, we wanted to get one of our 
very new products, which we call Ramac, in 
front of customers and prospects in a dra- 
matic and rapid fashion. Since the product 
was new and complex, we had a very few pro- 
totypes and demonstrator models. To com- 
bat this, and to prevent a 12-month wait 
until demonstrators became widely available, 
we decided on a road show called Ramacade. 
Three separate trucks were outfitted to carry 
the Ramac. These trucks traveled across 
the country along three different routes, 
stopping for exhibits at the principal IBM 
offices in order to give our prospects and 
customers a firsthand look at this new prod- 
uct. In stops at 25 cities, the Ramacades 
have been visited by approximately 65,000 
customers and prospects, and the effort has 
resulted in a good number of new orders. 
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Not only did the Ramacade get the product 
in front of our customers and prospects in 
a hurry, but also it saved several million 
dollars in inventory in demonstrator ma- 
chines, and insured that every factory de- 
livery after the first few would be revenue 
producers. 

On the production side—the present situ- 
ation has caused us to make some interest- 
ing discoveries. To some extent we have been 
preparing for 1958 for a long time. We have 
been very fortunate in IBM in having no lay- 
offs since 1921, and we're doing our best to 
avoid layoffs in future. To this end, we 
have had our purchasing people subcontract 
about 33 percent of our subassembly. 

Theoretically, this would imply that we 
could take a 33-percent reduction in volume 
without layoffs, but lately we have realized 
that we have broader responsibilities than 
just to our own people. A canceled sub- 
contract means that the subcontractor must 
lay off his people or find new work for them, 
and in these times finding new work isn’t 
easy. Therefore, we are trying our best not 
to cancel subcontracts and when we do, we 
try to give very adequate notice to the sub- 
contractor. 

When we do this, something has to give, 
and with us it’s our backlog. It’s still com- 
fortable, but it’s down a bit over what it 
was 8 months ago. 

We have not canceled or slowed down any 
of our capital investment plans. Building 
costs are down slightly, and when times im- 
prove they will go up, so we're carrying on. 
This may result in some temporary over- 
ages in space, but we very much doubt it. 

In research, we're obviously looking for 
newer and better products. Our expendi- 
tures here are increasing as planned. We 
know that it's largely through our research 
team that we've grown as we have in the 
past, and we're not only increasing our re- 
search bill, but also the percentage of our 
total gross which goes into research. 

As a result of increased effort in the re- 
search and development areas, we expect 
our data-processing division to announce 
many more new products in 1958 than in 
1957. 

Costs plague all of us, and our cost of 
product has risen substantially since 1946. 
This has resulted in higher rentals which 
has removed a significant segment of our 
potential market. 

Now our development people are putting a 
great deal of money and effort into bringing 
out simpler and less costly machines to in- 
crease our number of potential users. 

In general management, we are striving for 
more and better control. Our company has 
been decentralized a great deal and we realize 
now the need for improved controls. Our 
people are being taught that although we 
are decentralized, they must constantly check 
to see that IBM policies are being correctly 
interpreted and carried out in the lower 
echelons of our company. 

We have learned again in the last 9 months 
the vital necessity of good planning and con- 
trol, and even more important, the necessity 
of taking firm and immediate action when 
your control reports tell you things have 
slipped. We're proud of the action we've 
been taking lately, and would be prouder 
if it had been taken last November. Our 
general plans and results on a corporate 
basis used to be reviewed every 90 days, and 
now it's monthly. 

In little things we're trying hard too; not 
so much because of the money that can be 
saved, but because of the posture of frugality 
that it gives to the company and all of its 
people. 

We've cut down mail and message deliv- 
eries within our offices and plants. Wherever 
we have private telephone lines, it’s now 
mandatory that they be used and waited for 
waea they are busy, instead of using a pub- 
lic line. 
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During the past decade, the rapid growth 
of IBM has constantly brought to our atten- 
tion the importance of maintaining what we 
call a small-company attitude. By the 
small-company attitude, we mean that we are 
trying to get each manager to feel as much 
as possible that IBM is his own company, 
that he has a real stake in the total success 
of the corporation, and that as the company 
goes, so will he. 

To help accomplish this we set up a stock- 
option plan for 50 of our top people 2 years 
ago, and have just announced an employee 
stock-purchase plan. 

With each manager feeling a personal con- 
cern for the success of his segment of the 
business, and for the total company, his 
actions and decisions must increase the effi- 
ciency of the whole company. 

This small-company attitude at all levels 
of management can result in immediate ac- 
tions to solve problems where they arise. 
Big companies may tend to become ponder- 
ous, rigid, and indifferent to the little things: 
complaints from small customers, minor 
mixups in production, or a slip-up in serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, these little things grow 
and become irritants to customers—can de- 
stroy confidence, and build hostility to one’s 
products. We believe that correcting these 
by proper attitude—the small-company atti- 
tude—throughout all levels of IBM, the sales 
we urgently need will be stimulated. 

Rapid response to the service needs of 
customers is another major way in which 
we are attacking the decline. Webster de- 
fines service as “conduct contributing to the 
advantage of others.” Surely, this is one 
of the important ways to increase the flow of 
goods in the economy. 

It seems to me that this recession should 
make all of us in the management realize 
that we have a larger responsibility than 
that of managing our own individual com- 
panies. We each have a responsibility for 
the overall economic welfare of our Nation. 
One hears complaints about Government 
control of business, and yet, analyzing the 
controls we resent, we will see that many 
of them have been brought about by busi- 
ness practices in the past which needed some 
supervision and control, 

Business executives are going to have to 
learn how to manage their businesses so as 
to make recessions few and far between, and 
if they do occur to keep them shallow and 
prevent real depressions. If we are unable 
to do this, Im confident that the voters of 
the country through the Government will 
impose on our business community greater 
and greater controls, and we will lose more 
and more of the free-enterprise system which 
we all admire. 

I suspect more control—if it comes, will 
be because we as businessmen have not fully 
realized our responsibility to society. 

We believe in IBM that although the reces- 
sion is tough, it is possible to turn the condi- 
tions it produces into some advantages for us. 
Ever since 1939, it has been easier to sell our 
products than presently. We hope this 
hasn’t happened entirely by accident. 
Nevertheless, when a sales record rolls on and 
on, it is bound to build up some complacency, 
first in the sales force itself, and then 
throughout the company. In IBM we have 
lost our complacency in the last 8 months 
and with its loss, we are stronger. 

In summary—the last 8 months has shown 
us in IBM that: 

1. There is a critical need for re-examining 
every management technique at our disposal, 
We have learned not to look for overall pana- 
ceas, but to concentrate on more effective 
day-to-day direction and tighter controls, 
knowing the score while the game is being 
played. 

2. Sales practices built in boom times can 
be detrimental to the long-range growth of 
one’s business. Sales plans effective in boom 
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times must be considerably overhauled to 
meet the requirements of recession. 

8. Sound long-range programs should not 
be changed radically and in haste. Fear is 
never a good basis for intelligent action. 

4. Now, more than ever, high employee 
morale and whole-hearted support in achiev- 
ing lean and hard-hitting operations are 
essential. 

5. Without research and development 
there can be no new products. New products 
are the basic ingredient of an individual 
company’s sales growth and a healthy econ- 
omy. 5 

e Finally, if one is to fulfill one’s responsi- 
bility to the industrial well-being of the 
Nation, each of our actions must be taken 
only after careful appraisal of its possible 
effect on the economy as a whole. Our econ- 
omy, unlike some others, truly reflects our 
individual actions. Our actions, therefore, 
must be wise for they will determine in large 
measure not only our country’s immediate 
economic future, but also the future of the 
entire free world. 


“New York, N. Y., May 20.— The General 
Electric Co. is engaged in a 10-part action 
program designed specifically to help ac- 
celerate the upturn in business, Board Chair- 
man Ralph J. Cordiner said today in an 
address before the Economic Mobilization 
Conference. These actions, he said, repre- 
sent “an earnest effort by 1 company, in 
1 industry, to speed the recovery.” 

g at today’s morning session of 
the 2-day conference, sponsored by the 
American Management Association in the 
Hotel Astor, Mr. Cordiner said that General 
Electric's specific approaches include: 

1. A vigorous effort to eliminate every 
element of waste that adds to the cost of 
producing and marketing goods for the com- 
pany's customers. 

2. A broad program of orderly planning by 
General Electric managers to try to minimize 
unemployment and keep production as steady 
as sales and forecasts permit. Mr. Cordiner 
added that the company “has urged the 
States to consider extending the duration of 
unemployment compensation during these 
periods of higher-than-normal unemploy- 
ment.” 

8. The disciplined carrying out of neces- 
sary inventory adjustments in as rapid, yet 
orderly manner as possible in order to mini- 
mize both the length and the intensity of 
the adjustment period. 

4. The unabated continuation of research 
and development so that new products, new 
industries and new jobs of the 1960’s will 
not be delayed. Mr. Cordiner pointed out 
that General Electric’s research and develop- 
ment expenditures for 1958 again will 
amount to “well over 6 percent of sales, 
which is 3 times as high as the average for 
all industry.” 

5. The continuation of the company’s 
long-established program of recruiting, de- 
veloping and training scientists, engineers, 
business and liberal arts graduates. 

6. The continuation on schedule of Gen- 
eral Electric’s $500 million capital invest- 
ment program announced in 1955. Mr. 
Cordiner said General Electric had no inten- 
tion of stopping its investment in projects 
that will help it be competitive in a highly 
competitive industry of 5,600 electrical 
manufacturers. He said, “In 1958 we expect 
that our department general managers will 
initiate projects amounting to about $135 
million. About 80 percent of this year's ex- 
penditures will likely be for new machinery, 
to improve and extend present facilities.” 

7. General Electric’s prices have remained 
about level in recent months, in spite of 
automatic wage increases in the company’s 
factories and those of its suppliers. “As a 
result,” Mr. Cordiner noted, “customers are 
offered unusual values at today’s prices, and 
this will help to build business volume back 
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to the normal level.” But in the face of 
Tising costs he noted that “such bargain 
prices cannot be expected to continue very 
much longer.” 

8. A program offering new credit terms 
that recognize the problems of the times, 
The program includes an unemployment 
protection plan to help customers through 
periods of unemployment due to sickness or 
layoff, and a skip payment plan to en- 
courage customers to buy now by deferring 
the first monthly installment for 90 days. 

9. Operation upturn, an aggressive, 6- 
month program to wrap up and intensify 
all the activities outlined above. Operation 
upturn is a company-wide drive to accel- 
erate the upturn in business by bringing 
extra values and renewed confidence to cus- 
tomers. “Its basic p e,” Mr. Cordiner 
said, “is to build sales and jobs in 1958, for 
General Electric, and for every company às- 
sociated with General Electric.” The pro- 
gram is being carried out by all the com- 
pany’s decentralized operating departments. 
Mr. Cordiner emphasized that it is not a 
price-cutting program. It is, he said, “a 
program to bring to our customers the kind 
of improved service and improved values 
that will make it worth their while to buy 
now. In other words, operation upturn is 
focusing the efforts of everyone in General 
Electric on doing a better job for king 
customer.” 

10. A concerted effort to help the public 
understand the facts about this limited 
recession, and what is required to bring 
about the national recovery. “This in- 
cludes,” he said, “both the economic facts, 
and the political climate that is required to 
achieve a sound and swift recovery.” 

Mr. Cordiner emphasized that a swift and 
sure recovery cannot be obtained by “sitting 
back and relying on Government stimu- 
lants, deficit spending, meaningless tax cuts, 
deliberate inflation, or any other economic 
sleight-of-hand.” He said that the solu- 
tions to today’s less serious difficulties will 
be found in a “common effort by all citizens 
to work more purposefully, buy and sell 
more confidently, and build up a higher 
level of solid, useful economic activity.” 

Mr. Cordiner declared that the public has 
a right to know what positive, nationwide 
measures for accelerating the economic up- 
turn are favored and supported by General 
Electric. These, he said, include: 

1. Tax reform, rather than meaningless 
tax cuts. Mr. Cordiner noted that there is 
increasing public appreciation of the fact 
that a so-called tax cut without an equiva- 
lent cut in Government expenditures is not 
& tax cut at all. Tax reform should include 
gradual reduction of excessive tax rates that 
take away more than half the earnings of 
business and up to 91 percent of the earn- 
ings of individuals. It should also include 
a complete review of excise taxes and de- 
preciation practices.” 

2. Acceleration of defense work and pub- 
lic construction that is “truly needed” with 
the latter preferably on a local or State 
basis. 

3. A realistic monetary policy that en- 
courages investment and construction. 
Such a monetary policy is now substantially 
in effect. 

4. A vigorous defense program stimulated 
by the same time-tested profit incentives 
that have made the American civilian econ- 
omy the most progressive in the world. 
“More adequate profits,” Mr. Cordiner said, 
“would produce not only faster progress in 
technology, but would also lower the costs 
of defense to the taxpayer.” 

5. Development of a modern national la- 
bor policy that recognizes the realities of 
present-day monopoly union power, with 
its restrictions of output and its strong in- 
flationary effects. 

“What I am suggesting in these com- 
ments,” Mr. Cordiner said, “is that, with 
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enlightened public support, the Govern- 
ment can provide the political climate in 
which the economy can work its way out of 
the recession; but the Government cannot 
be expected to cure the recession.” He cau- 
tioned, “Let us have no illusions. We can- 
not decide this matter for the American 
people, nor can the Government. * * * In 
this do-it-yourself country, the pace of eco- 
nomic growth is determined by millions of 
businessmen, consumers, investors, em- 

Pployees—in short, by the responsible deci- 

sions of every individual citizen.” 
“Together,” he concluded, “we Americans 

can bring about the upturn and press for- 
ward to a great new surge of national 
growth, Together, we can prove—once 
again—the unconquerable vitality of a free 
society.” 

SUMMARY OF REMARKS BY FREDERICK R. KAP- 
PEL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH Co., AT AMA Economic MOBILI- 
ZATION CONFERENCE, HOTEL ASTOR, NEW 
Tonk, May 20, 1958 


To promote the general economic welfare, 
the prime necessity for any business is to 
keep its essential health and strength. Weak 
sisters cannot contribute to a strong 
economy. 

We ought not to let productivity fall. 
Using more man-hours to do a given amount 
of work will cause lasting harm. If pro- 
ductivity goes down, standards of living will 
go down with it. 

The habit of hiking wages above and be- 
yond gains in productivity is just a way of 
living beyond our means and is bound to 
have the same consequences. This is the 
road into trouble for eyeryone and not the 
road out of it. 

The efforts of business to serve the coun- 
try’s well-being are hampered, not helped, 
by those who take out after businessmen for 
trying to do the very thing that holds the 
best hope for the future—namely, to keep 
their companies strong and healthy so that 
they can take new risks, increase produc- 
tivity, sell more goods, and employ more 
people, 

There are those who hold out the notion 
that somehow the country will find a formula 
for pushing profit down with one hand and 
pulling business up with the other. This is 
impossible and I hope one of the benefits 
of this meeting will be to get wider under- 
standing of that fact. We need such under- 
standing not only in Washington and in our 
State governments, but up and down the 
countryside. 

In the Bell System, construction expendi- 
tures and employment are geared to the 
rate of growth in service, and are dependent 
on earnings which assure our ability to 
finance. 

Growth in telephones in 1957 was about 
2,800,000 and long-distance messages ex- 
ceeded the previous year by more than 7 
percent. Construction expenditures in 1957 
were more than $2,500,000,000. 

We began to feel the downturn in busi- 
ness, however, about the middle of last year. 
As the lead time on capital additions in 
the telephone business is from 12 to 18 
months, we started then and there to adjust 
our planning for the future. Today our con- 
struction program for 1958 stands at about 
$2,200,000,000, or 12 percent below last year; 
whereas our growth in business has been 
running about 40 percent less than in 1957 
as to telephones, and 30 percent less as to 
long-distance messages. 

So our construction program is down less 
than our increase in business is down. In 
fact, our construction in 1958 is about equal 
to the average for the last 3 years. 

Why is it so large? Part of the answer 
is that we have chosen to go ahead with 
our modernization program virtually with- 
out change. This, plus expenditures for re- 
placing obsolete plant, moving and relocat- 
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ing facilities, and so on, accounts for about 
$900 million. To build added capacity to 
take care of more customers and more long- 
distance calls, we are spending this year 
about $1,300,000,000. In this area we have 
cut about $300 million from what we were 
originally planning a year or so ago, but 
the amount as you see is still very large. 

The fact is that we are adding capacity 
faster today, in relation to the growth we 
foresee in the months ahead, than we have 
done for quite a while. We are sure the 
capacity will all be used, but some of it 
will not be used immediately. In short, we 
have left in our program of expenditure for 
growth every dollar good judgment can 
justify. 

I hardly need to say this program is doing 
a great deal to hold employment up. We 
now have more than 760,000 people at work 
in the Bell System. This is less than 5 
percent below last year, and the larger part 
of the adjustment has come about through 
resignations and retirements. As a matter 
of fact, we have thousands more at work 
today than at the end of the boom year 
of 1955. Let me point this out also: Back 
in 1949, when business fell off, our employ- 
ment declined nearly 10 percent, The story 
today is nothing like that and the reason 
is simple. At that time our earnings were 
at alow ebb. Today we are in better shape 
financially to do the things that ought to 
be done and that keep people working. This 
is a clear illustration that financial strength 
and good health benefit everyone. 

In 1959 we intend to keep on with our 
modernization program at a normal rate. 
Expenditures for growth will be keyed to 
the prospects ahead as carefully as we can 
gage them. As of this moment it is not 
possible to make a close estimate of total 
construction expenditures for 1959, but they 
wili probably be in the $2 billion range, or 
close to it, and that is a very big program no 
matter how you slice it. 

Our growth is not automatic. It comes 
from research, development, marketing, and 
door to door sales effort. We have in- 
creased and intensified all these. 

The Bell System is spending more than 
$90 million this year for research and de- 
velopment work—more than ever before. 

We are doing everything we can to shorten 
the distance between development and de- 
sign of new and attractive services, and 
their introduction into use. 

We have more than 6,000 full-time sales- 
men aggressively selling the business market. 
This force is growing—not going down. 
Sales effort is also a regular part of the 
work of many more thousands of telephone 
employees, including those in our business 
offices and our telephone installers and 
maintenance men. 

So we are getting new and improved in- 
strumentalities and we are out selling them 
hard. Two examples: 

This year we are actually increasing the 
number of home telephone extensions sold 
in proportion to the number of main tele- 
phones installed, 

We expect sales forces promoting long dis- 
tance usage to produce some $75 million in 
additional annual revenue, compared with 
$60 million last year. 

We also think this is an excellent time to 
build our human resources for the future. 
We shall recruit 1,500 or more college gradu- 
ates in 1958. We are asking many man- 
agers at higher levels in the organization 
to study some of the possible future prob- 
lems of our business. We are training en- 
gineers in new arts of communications built 
around transistors and related devices. 

Western Electric, our manufacturing and 
supply unit, is proceeding with an engineer- 
ing training about equal to running 
a college with 2,000 students. It is also de- 
veloping plans to establish an engineering 
research center. Let me just mention, too, 
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that Western Electric this year will purchase 
goods and services in the neighborhood of a 
billion dollars from other companies. Last 
year Western did this kind of business with 
more than 33,500 firms all over the country— 
9 out of 10 of them small businesses em- 
ploying 500 people or less. This year the 
facts and figures will not be far different. 

To summarize: 

We are going ahead with a big program 
to the limit good judgment allows. 

However we do not think we should pro- 
ceed on a make-work basis, or deliberately 
overbuild capacity. That would only make 
less work for the future. 

We think modernizing our plant at a 
normal rate gives the economy the ad- 
vantage of continuous improvement in pro- 
ductivity. 

We are stepping up research and develop- 
ment, 

We are intensifying sales effort all through 
the organization. 

We are continuing broad training pro- 
grams, and hiring college graduates. 

Finally, we are determined to maintain 
our financial good health, because only by 
so doing can we serve the country well today 
and in the future. I have great confidence 
in the future, but it rests on the conviction 
that we must, can, and will get a proper 
understanding that adequate profit is the 
foundation of progress in our free-enterprise 
system, 

Our CONSUMER Propucts Division Licks THE 
ON 


(By William C. Decker, president, Corning 
Glass Works, May 20, 1959) 

It is most encouraging to hear from Mr. 
Kappel (Frederick R. Kappel, president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) of the 
program underway in the vast Bell System to 
combat the recession. The very size of that 
program assures that it will be an important 
factor in the effort now being made by busi- 
ness generally to revive our economy. 

Our company, unlike American Telephone 
& Telegraph is not large enough to influence 
the economy appreciably. However, in these 
recession days, we have had some unusually 
good results in one division of our business, 
our Consumer Products Division. I hope the 
case history of what we have accomplished 
will dispel the notion, if it exists, that lower 
sales of consumer products are inevitable 
during a recession. 

Last year Corning Glass Works sold $159 
million worth of goods. Most of that total 
was in industrial goods—products we sell to 
other manufacturers. We accept the respon- 
sibility of trying to create better values in 
such products but normally that requires 
considerable cooperation in many areas on 
the part of our industrial customers. 

The time required to develop new or im- 
proved products is generally long. The sales 
of our industrial products are down today 
as compared with a year ago. 

But we also have a Consumer Products 
Division that manufactures and sells such 
items as Pyrex brand cookingware, beverage 
ware and tableware. In this operation we do 
control the design and styling of our prod- 
ucts. 

Company sales for the first quarter of 1958 
were up 4 percent due largely to a 14 per- 
cent increase in the sale of our consumer 
products. The month of February was the 
biggest single month in the 30-year history of 
the Consumer Products Division. 

How was this accomplished? 

First, we improved the appearance and use- 
fulness of many products in our line. And 
then we merchandized as aggressively as we 
knew how these new products as well as other 
products which had not been changed. 

As an example of this program, let me tell 
you about just one new product—our Cin- 
derella bowl set. For the past 10 years one 
of our most popular consumer items has been 
a mixing bowl set, but its sales have grad- 
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ually been falling off. So about a year ago 
we decided to see how we might improve the 
product and increase sales. 

One of our product designers moved right 
into the test kitchen of our home economics 
department and spent hours eee using 
the bowls— mixing dough, stirring batter 
scrambling eggs. He came out with plaster 
models of bowls which he felt were easier to 
use, to manipulate, to pour from. 

Another product designer prepared a series 
of decorations for the bowls. A number of 
different models with many different decora- 
tions were placed in our opinion center lo- 
cated in the Co: Glass center. Thou- 
sands of visitors were asked to express pref- 
erence as to shape, size, color, and decoration. 

From that test we picked the style selected 
by the majority and produced a number of 
bowl sets. They were placed in the homes of 
200 consumer panel members who used the 
product right in their kitchens for 6 to 8 
weeks. Housewives told us what they 
liked—and didn’t like—about the new 
product. 

Further improvements were made and 
then we placed production samples on test 
sale in two different cities. The results were 
satisfactory, so full-scale production was 
scheduled. 

Then the merchandising operation began. 
Sales executives from headquarters at Corn- 
ing presented the new product at district 
sales meetings throughout the country. 
Salesmen were given a sample kit and a sales 
folder and were advised as to the best way of 
selling their distributors. 

These salesmen then called on 350 dis- 
tributor buyers and built displays for the 
new product, demonstrated the sales aids and 
outlined the advertising program. Incident- 
ally, the 40-hour week has been abolished for 
our salesmen for the duration of this reces- 
sion. Some 7,000 distributor salesmen then 
called on 60,000 retail outlets where they 
took orders and helped schedule store pro- 
motions, 

Meanwhile, two different advertising cam- 
paigns were underway. The first was in the 
trade magazines distributed to retailers and 
wholesalers; the campaign described why it 
would be to their advantage to stock and sell 
this product. The second campaign was 
placed in the women’s shelter magazines 
about 90 days after our salesmen had started 
to sell to distributors, 

At the same time, our home economists 
were talking with their counterparts in the 
larger department stores, with communica- 
tions mediums and with the public utilities. 

The results? The Cinderella bowl set has 
proven to be the best selling new product 
ever marketed by the Consumer Products 
Division, even though the program was being 
carried out as the recession developed. The 
momentum of the introduction of this item 
plus six others also helped raise the sales 
of our old products which had not been 
changed. Division sales are 14 percent ahead 
of last year—and last year was the best in the 
history of the division. 

In short, we did not just ask the house- 
wife to buy our product. Instead we first 
determined what she wanted, then we pro- 
duced a product to her sepcifications, and 
finally we pushed the product as hard as we 
could. 

We have another new product line called 
Corning Chef Ware which is about midway 
in the development stage. From all indica- 
tions this new line will even surpass the 
Cinderella bowl set. 

Last May Corning announced a new family 
of basic materials which we trademarked 
Pyroeram. This material begin as glass, 
but special heat treatment transforms it into 
a very hard fine-grained crystalline sub- 
stance. Its unusual properties made it 
ideally suited for range-top ware. 

A 10-inch all-purpose dish for range-top 
use and three smaller sauce pans were put 
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through the same stages of product develop- 
ment as the bowl set. A month ago these 
products were placed on test sale. With al- 
most no promotion, sales have been 20 times 
greater than any item previously tested. 
Mass production of these products will be 
started in June. They will be placed on sale 
on a regional basis beginning in September. 

To summarize—the public will buy if in- 
dustry will offer new, attractive, and useful 
merchandise. It is industry’s responsibility 
to have the imagination to determine the 
needs of the public and then to do something 
about it. 

By fulfilling this responsibility as well as 
doing a real old-fashioned job of intelligent 
merchandising and hard selling, we will be 
helping to put people back to work and re- 
storing prosperity. 


CONSUMERS RESPOND TO BARGAINS 


(Remarks by Franklin J. Lunding, chairman 
of the board, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., before 
Economic Mobilization Conference, the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, May 20, 1958) 
I am pleased to report to this conference 

today that the retail food industry has con- 

tinued forward as a salient of strength in 
the present general business recession. In 
the first quarter this year, consumer spend- 
ing in retail food stores was at a rate of 
$50 billion per annum, almost 9 percent 
ahead of a year ago. This record amount 
exceeded consumer spending on housing, au- 
tomobDiles, and all other durable goods com- 
bined. This acceptance by the public of 
the offerings of food stores has meant ex- 
panded activity for numerous large segments 
of our population. Employment in all food 
retailing totaled approximately 1,550,000 in 

March, up nearly 40,000 from a year ago. 
Food retailers are in reality the food han- 

dlers of America, purchasing food and also 

other commodities in large quantities, and 
moving these through modern one-story 
warehouses with the aid of automatic tow 
lines, fork-lift trucks, trailers, and straight 
trucks, the storage rooms and shelves of the 
country’s supermarkets and stores into the 
hands of customers. A typical Jewel retail 
unit in Chicago, for example, handles ap- 
proximately 125,000 pounds of merchandise 

a week. 

The tremendous tonnage handled by re- 
tail food stores is reflected in greater activ- 
ity for those serving food retallers and whole- 
salers. Those benefited include not only 
those employed in food manufacturing, but 
also those supplying services to the food 
industry—such as electric and gas utilities, 
landlords, laundries, suppliers of paper and 
other packaging materials, makers of shelv- 
ing, checkout counters, refrigeration equip- 
ment, and other machinery; and last, but 
by no means least, government at the local, 
State and Federal levels. Along the line 
traffic is generated for transportation and 
trucking agencies, and ultimately it reaches 
back to the farmer and those who supply 
him, such as the fertilizer and farm-equip- 
ment companies. In the first quarter of this 
year, the annual rate of net farm income 
was $13 billion, an 11-percent increase over 
a year ago. It is significant that commod- 
ities not under direct Government price sup- 
ports such as beef cattle, hogs, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables are doing much better in 
spite of the current downward adjustment in 
economic activity than those farm products 
which are subject to Government support 
Programs and acreage controls. 

A clue to the reason for record food sales 
is to be found in the fact that the retail 
food price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, even now, stands at only 120.8 
percent of the 1947-49 average, which is 
below the level of the entire consumer price 
index on all items representing the cost of 
living. Thus food has increased less in the 
past 10 years than many other commodities. 
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Comparatively speaking, food is still a 
bargain. 

It is certainly true that we all have to 
eat. But we could eat for less than we do, 
if we chose to do so. A market basket of 
food requires the expenditure of a smaller 
share of income today than 10 years ago, 
and much less than prewar. Before World 
War II. people spent 23 percent of their 
income for food. Ten years ago in 1948 the 
same foods cost 20 percent of income. The 
same market basket can be purchased at 
today’s prices for only 17 percent of income. 
Expressed another way, one hour of work 
will buy two pounds of steak today com- 
pared with 124 pounds 10 years ago. Con- 
sumers have apparently found food so at- 
tractive that instead of reducing the share 
of income devoted to food they have actu- 
ally increased it. According to preliminary 
estimates, 26 percent of income was spent 
on food in the first quarter of this year, at 
least 50 percent more than necessary to 
maintain prewar standards of convenience 
and diets. In other words, as pointed out 
recently by Prof. Herrell De Graff of Cornell 
University, about two-thirds of present food 
expenditures are for the equivalent of the 
prewar diet and one-third for increased 
amounts of the preferred foods such as 
milk, meat, and eggs, and for additional 
food services. 

Advances in productivity among all asso- 
ciated with the food industry have con- 
tributed to making food a bargain. The ad- 
vances in farm productivity are becoming 
well-known. In the last 10 years output 
per man-hour on the farms has increased 
by nearly 85 percent compared with 30 per- 
cent in nonfarm activity. Transportation 
agencies have also made extensive improve- 
ments in their operations. Ton-miles per- 
train-hour on the railroads are up 19 per- 
cent in the past 5 years and 48 percent in 
the last 10. Similar stories can be told for 
manufacturers and the food handlers at 
both the wholesale and retail levels. Out- 
put per man-hour in food stores, for exam- 
ple, has increased approximately two-thirds 
since 1939, or substantially more than the 
indicated 46 percent gain in output per man- 
hour in all nonfarm private business. 

An important factor in the above-average 
gain in the efficiency of food handling has 
been the development of the supermarket 
founded on the self-service or self-selection 
principle, one of the first examples of do- 
it-yourself. And the spread of self-service 
still continues. Late in 1952 the self-service 
handling of meat was introduced to the 
Chicago area food stores, following the sign- 
ing of a contract with the meat cutters’ 
union permitting this practice. In the en- 
suing 5 years, output per man-hour in Jewel 
meat markets in the Chicago area has risen 
by 54 percent. This increased productivity 
makes it possible to cut and prepare meat 
for sale to customers at low cost while still 
paying high wages to meat cutters. A 
journeyman meat cutter, for example, earns 
$2.70 an hour, or $108 for a 40-hour week 
not counting fringe benefits. People of this 
high caliber are necessary to meet the exact- 
ing demands of customers. 

Beyond the improvement in the efficiency 
of growing, transporting, processing and 
handling of food—all of which have con- 
tributed to making food a bargain by re- 
ducing costs—there lies another area of de- 
velopment which has contributed to the 
attraction of food. This has to do with the 
vast improvement in food products and their 
packaging, to meet the desires of consumers 
for better and more nutritious foods, with 
greater variety, prepared in ways that will 
save time and work in the kitchen. It is 
estimated that time spent in the kitchen 
in preparing meals now averages less than 
half the time required 30 years ago. Much of 
the drudgery of kitchen work has been trans- 
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ferred to the store or the factory where it is 
performed to a large degree automatically. 

Product development has been especially 
rapid since World War II. Take the potato, 
for example. Today we count 19 different 
ways in which potatoes can be purchased in 
Jewel Food Stores. First, they can still be 
purchased in bulk, in 5-10-pound bags, 
though they are now washed before they 
are packed instead of later in the customer’s 
Kitchen. Potatoes can be purchased in 
cans—little whites, whole or sliced, or 
french-fried shoe strings. Or, if you prefer, 
we have fresh potatoes, peeled and ready to 
cook—whole, sliced, french fries, long or 
short. Then there are instant potatoes and 
a host of frozen potato items—such as frozen 
french fries, with or without a krinkle, po- 
tato pancakes, hash-brown potatoes, or po- 
tatoes au gratin. There is, of course, potato 
salad; and potato chips—regular, barbecued, 
or heavy-duty dip chips with a krinkle. 

Let us look at the chicken. Per capita 
consumption of chicken this year is expected 
to be 40 percent higher than it was 10 years 
ago and nearly double per capita consump- 
tion before the war. But the chicken of to- 
day is a vastly different product than it was 
years ago when some of us brought up in the 
country had the task of chasing roosters for 
Sunday dinner around the farmyard with a 
hatchet in hand. The quality of the prod- 
uct is more uniformly high and it is sold 
cut up and ready to be placed in the frying 
pan, or it can be purchased already cooked 
in a variety of table-ready dishes if the 
customer so desires. The same is true of fish. 
One can still buy a whole fish, in some places, 
and clean it, scale it, cut it, and prepare it 
in many ways for cooking and serving. But 
increasingly, the fish may be purchased with 
various stages of preparation for the table 
already performed, right up to buying the. 
fish rolled in cracker crumbs and cooked in 
portions which are already bite size. If any- 
one still yearns for the good old days, please 
explore an old cookbook for detailed instruc- 
tions on the preparation of fish. 

These are but examples of developments 
in the rapidly changing food industry. All 
of the diverse elements of the industry have 
made their contribution—in methods, re- 
frigeration, packaging, transportation, and 
handling at the wholesale and retail level 
each designed to bring food products to the 
consumer at low handling costs, in better 
condition, and in easier form to use because 
of built-in maid service. 

The demonstrated response of consumers 
to the efforts of the food industry to create 
real values makes us in retail food distribu- 
tion confident that continued efforts in this 
direction will be reflected in increased sales 
dollars. Accordingly, we at the Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc., the 11th largest food chain in the 
country, are planning not only to go forward 
with our growth program, but to accelerate 
it at this time. We look upon the present 
as a favorable time to construct new build- 
ings at lower costs than was possible even 
6 months ago, to employ high-caliber people 
who will be needed to guide and service our 
growth program, and to obtain financing on 
more favorable terms than have been avail- 
able in recent years. Specifically, Jewel is 
planning to open a minimum of 35 new 
supermarkets in 1958, or 244 times the num- 
ber opened in 1957. In addition, we will 
construct a 200,000-square-foot addition to 
our central distribution warehouse making 
this the largest distribution center for non- 
perishable merchandise of which we have 
knowledge. Total expenditures for land, 
buildings and equipment to complete this 
1958 program will be nearly $18,000,000, more 
than double the amount spent for such pur- 
poses in 1957. We estimate that our 1958 
program will create 1,500 new jobs, an addi- 
tion of 10 percent to total employment for 
our company. 

The food chain industry as a whole is 
going forward in 1958 with an expansion 
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program. The food chains expect to build 
some 2,000 new supermarkets in 1958 and 
1,700 present stores will be remodeled. It is 
expected that this expansion of facilities 
will create approximately 50,000 new jobs 
in our industry. 

These figures speak for themselves as to the 
optimism with which we at Jewel and the 
food-chain industry in general view prospects 
for the future. Our optimism is based on the 
belief that the present recession in general 
business will be followed by a resumption 
of growth in our economy, and that custo- 
mers will continue to respond favorably to 
the creation of greater values in food produc- 
tion, distribution, and handling—values 
keyed to the low-cost movement of vast 
tonnages of food into consumption. This 
confidence in the future is to be supported 
by making shopping even more pleasant and 
convenient, and by further reducing the time 
needed to perform the task of food prepara- 
tion in the home. 


How MANAGERS OF AMERICA ARE MOBILIZING 
THEIR Resources To MEET THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE CURRENT Economic SITUATION 

(By Elisha Gray II, chairman of the board, 
Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., the 
American Management Association, May 
19-20, 1958, the Hotel Astor, New York 
City) 

I believe I am the only manufacturer on 
the panel today whose activities are solely 
dependent upon the durable goods industry. 
In this circumstance, I would like to begin 
by giving a few benchmarks to show just 
where we are statistically. It has been said 
that this is a durable goods recession and I 
think that there is a lot of accuracy to that 
label. Today, with our high standard of 
living, the consumer in the average family 
is able to defer about 40 percent of her pur- 
chases for a considerable period of time, 
without actually reducing the standard of 
living. This is because so many of the family 
expenditures are not for day-to-day neces- 
sities and because much of the durable 
equipment of the home has a long useful life 
and can be made to do for another year or 
so without depriving the family of a cus- 
tomary level of living. Consumers have 
chosen to defer their purchases of durable 
goods rather than commit themselves for 
added debt at this time. 

Actually, nationwide appliance factory 
shipments for the first quarter of the year 
were off 21 percent, if one were to average all 
of the major appliances. At retail, how- 
ever, sales to final consumers are only off 10— 
12 percent for the quarter, which, of course, 
indicates that the inventories in the dis- 
tribution system are being reduced at this 
time. In my opinion, this process of in- 
ventory decumulation has about leveled off 
right about now, give or take 30 days. The 
process is already fairly well completed at 
the retail level. 

Now, if those are the facts, that the con- 
sumers simply have not chosen to buy the 
new models, you can only conclude that it’s 
because the merchandise we manufacturers 
have offered has not been attractive enough 
to persuade the consumer to exchange her 
money for the new product. Since the sta- 
tistics have been adequately expressed by 
previous speakers, I won't undertake to docu- 
ment the fact that the customer actually has 
the money to make these purchases and it 
is strictly a matter of choice or decision on 
her part. 

Fundamentally, I believe it is self-interest 
that leads people to buy things. If they buy 
an appliance it is because they either need it 
for its utility to them or they wish to have 
that pride of ownership which accompanies 
most new products. Pride of possession does 
something for one’s ego. So, if a customer 
wants a thing desperately enough she will 
find a way to buy it. Therefore, our prob- 
lem is to review the basic elements of our 
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merchandising format and see what it takes 
to stimulate this customer wish to buy in 
the present, somewhat uncertain, climate 
which is adversely affecting her appetite. 
In other words, I think we must look to our- 
selves as being primarily at fault, if we have 
failed at this time to convince the customer 
to buy our wares. 

Accordingly, my company has gone about 
this on a basis of completely reviewing the 
merchandise we are offering, reviewing its 
mechanical design, its price, its quality and 
its method of sale. We don't believe there 
is any easy formula or gimmick that will 
suddenly bring about important changes in 
our sales trends. Certainly, we have had 
every imaginable kind of promotional pres- 
entation over these past months. For in- 
stance, I believe it is a fact that in selling 
appliances today you can win yourself, as a 
prize, a trip to almost any place in the world; 
but these are not fundamental things. 

Our efforts must now be focused on the 
fundamentals. 

First, as to the present product. My com- 
pany has remerchandised, so to speak, the 
line of goods that we are offering, in some 
cases this involved changing the merchandise 
assortment, adding more powerful attrac- 
tions in certain price brackets in which our 
line was not properly represented. In other 
cases our past market experience has told us 
that we had overdesigned some of the fea- 
tures we were offering—I refer particularly 
to the complexity of some of today’s modern 
home appliances—and our review has 
brought us back a little, to products which 
are simpler to operate, a little more direct 
in their appeal to the customer. Now, and 
perhaps most importantly in the merchan- 
dising review, we have felt that we should 
provide a more sensitive response to the 
needs of various markets throughout the 
country. Whereas our business has basically 
been dedicated to mass production of a lim- 
ited number of models, we're finding that 
one can appeal more attractively to cus- 
tomer's taste in Pittsburgh for example, by 
certain models of automatic washing ma- 
ehines, whereas in the California market 
we'll do better with a variation of this model. 
Accordingly we've been developing a fiexi- 
bility which permits the distributor in 
Pittsburgh in effect to design his own ma- 
chine—not in its basic concept of trans- 
mission, water system, etc., but in the op- 
tional features which after all are the things 
which he sells to the customer. We think 
that this is just one more logical step in 
trying to give the customer what she wants. 

In the presentation of merchandise to the 
customer, we are changing the emphasis of 
our advertising to bring it a little closer to 
the point of sale. In other words, we think 
in times like this one will get the maximum 
mileage out of point-of-sale advertising that 
is as close as possible to the customer and 
the dealer. The institutional type (which 
is an important part of course in the long- 
range company planning) is not cffective in 
stimulating today’s sales and, therefore, I 
find in our promotional thinking, the swing 
to the local, direct, buy-today appeal. 

One of the basic functions of manage- 
ment of course is to operate a company at a 
profit. When one experiences a decrease in 
sales, it’s just plain good business to review 
the level of expenses and get the operation 
in line with the reality of the day. Ac- 
cordingly, we have tightened up our ship 
all along the line. We have stopped expect- 
ing the next week’s sales to suddenly re- 
bound to last year’s level and we have 
realistically budgeted our operation through- 
out the corporation so that at the present 
level (which after all is still very high in- 
deed), we should show a profit. This ad- 
justment process, of course is a difficult one 
in any business, but there are, however, some 
very great byproducts which are good. We. 
find that the organization buckles into the 
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job with more vigor than ever and there is 
a certain atmosphere about the place of 
complete confidence that our business is 
going to make a respectable showing under 
(And gentlemen, 
if confidence is important now for the buy- 
ing public, it’s twice as important for the 


internal fiber of your business.) In the 


operation of our business over the past 15 
years it has been our practice to discuss, 
regularly on a quarterly basis, with every 
member of management—(and to us, man- 
agement is everyone on salary), exactly how 


the business is progressing in full detail. 


At these sessions of small groups of man- 
agers, which are usually conducted by an 
officer of the company, we have an open ex- 
change of questions and answers—with no 
holds barred. Therefore, it was perfectly 
natural for us to discuss at this time the 
present facts of life and to lay out to our 
men with complete forthrightness, the steps 
which we proposed to take to adjust our 
operations to conditions. It is interesting 
to me that in this particular round of 
quarterly meetings, which incidentally I 
personally conducted, and in which we out- 
lined the organizational adjustments as well 
as merchandising adjustments that were to 
be made, we received the most spontaneous 
response and enthusiastic approval of any 
of the subjects that I can recall discussing 
in the past. It simply meant to me that our 
people, and I'm sure this is true of all of 
your people, are perfectly conscious of the 
hard economics of business life and are 
eager to put their shoulders into a plan that 
makes constructive sense for their particular 
business, even if at the moment it may be 
a little painful. Now, in this tightening of 
the ship we have been selective of course. 
We feel that it would be sound policy to 
make some exceptions which are essential 
for the long-range health of the business 
but which do not necessarily contribute to 
today’s profits. In this category I par- 
ticularly have in mind engineering. Be- 
cause it can be said, in a broad cense, that 
engineering and creative design will become 
the most potent future factors in persuad- 
ing the customer to buy. If the new model 
is truly better than the old one in function 
and value, she will replace her present ap- 
pliance with this latest creation of the engli- 
neers. If not, she will make the old one do. 

Now as to prices, It is essential that the 
company remain sound and since the profit 
margin of the appliance business has crept 
drastically close to the break-even point we 
do not feel that the avenue of further gen- 
eral across-the-board price reduction is 
available to us at this time. In this con- 
nection, it is very interesting to note that, 
according to the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics (1947-49 base), the prices 
charged for household appliances in general 
have declined about 14 percent since 1947, 
whereas for example, the price of steel has 
increased 91.5 percent, the price of food 20.3 
percent, and the price of automobiles 42 per- 
cent, So much for the review and recast of 
our present products and present operations; 

The most important effort, I believe, and 
the one which shortly should be most produe- 
tive, will be our work on new products. And 
here I return to the importance of engineer- 
ing. It seems to me that the continued 
health of the appliance business depends 
upon the speed with which new and better 
products are created. That is to say, the rate 
of obsolescence of present equipment will be 
a prime factor in tomorrow's sales. Accord- 
ingly, since January 1 we have invested 
rather important sums of money, not only in 
design and tooling and creation of new 
products, but also in facilities and tools nec- 
essary for their production. Now, of course, 
when one feels the need for new products to 
bolster uncertain sales, you can’t simply call 
up the engineering department and says, 
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“What's new today boys? Let's get it out be- 
cause we need more business.” If you 
haven't built a pretty broad base of creative 
inquiry in recent past years you won't find 
much in the cupboard now. But it is possi- 
ble in many circumstances to accelerate the 
plans that you have already had working and 
bring forward the introduction of attrac- 
tive new things. 

In our own case, the best illustration I can 
give you is the important program we have 
launched in the gas-appliance field. Al- 
though we have made certain gas home ap- 
pliances for over 10 years, we became con- 
vinced last fall that the field was, in reality, 
a neglected phase of appliance engineering 
and manufacture. In the forward rush of 
electrical appliances of all kinds since the 
war, the whole family of gas home appliances 
has received less than its share of engineer- 
ing. It came into focus as an enormous 
market that could and should be developed 
in parallel, if you please, with the technologi- 
cal advance of electric home devices. So here 
emerges a business decision of the classic 
kind. In the face of a soft appliance mar- 
ket, do you play it safe and defer your push 
and your gamble until customers appetites 
are more robust, or do you seize the oppor- 
tunity and press forward? We chose the 
latter course. In fact, in our minds, the bold 
course is the safer one. Our plan was fairly 
straightforward, but since it involved what, 
for us, was an important sum of money, we 
first checked our proposals with most of the 
gas utilities in the country and other leaders 
in the gas field. With their enthusiastic 
encouragement we made the plunge. Per- 
haps the keystone of the program is the do- 
mestic gas refrigerator. Such a domestic 
refrigerator has been manufactured in years 
past by another manufacturer and there are 
approximately 344 million satisfied users of 
these refrigerators. The product went out 
of production some time back because of par- 
ticular. business circumstances and it has 
been our feeling that to restore this appliance 
to the market would be a constructive thing 
to do and would also add to the general 
volume and activity in the refrigerator busi- 
hess. Accordingly,- we have, in the last 4 
months, invested something of the order of 
10 or 11 million dollars in this program and 
we have acquired added facilities of three- 
fourths of a million feet of floor space for 
the production work. Manufacture of this 
product is currently employing 725 new peo- 
ple and we hope this will become an even 
larger force, from the employment point of 
view, as the months pass. Of particular im- 
portance in this individual case is the fact 
that this product gives the gas utilities an 
appliance to which they can apply their very 
excellent selling skills and which, therefore, 
has opened up a new avenue of appeal to the 
final customer. The gas absorption refrig- 
erator is thought by many to have certain 
superior characteristics and with the unique 
and really skilled specialty selling that the 
gas utilities do command, we think that this 
offers one more opportunity to stimulate the 
customers appetite to buy. 

Flanking this product, we have introduced 
mew models of gas ranges and that impor- 
tant new home appliance, the gas-fired 
washer-dryer combination. These and others 
are to be marketed as the first all-gas kitchen 
under one nationally advertised brand name. 

Supporting this immediate action, we have 
more than tripled our engineering work on 
gas appliances, and we are hopeful (I should 
repeat hopeful“) of having ready by the 
end of this year a truly exciting new concept 
in gas cooking. 

This emphasis on gas appliances is in no 
way diminishing our attention to the elec- 
trical end of our business—now we are driy- 
ing ahead with a two-pronged attack on the 
customer’s needs and desires. 

So I summarize by saying that my company 
is brushing aside the fluff and reexamining 
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the A B C’s of our business. Very frequently 
you will find that some of the ordinary 
things upon which you built your business 
have somehow gotten lost in present con- 
fusion and are not being done at all. Some- 
how, in the search for the magic formula or 
the gimmick or the panacea that will solve 
our problems, we've lost sight of the fact 
that the A B C's of our businesses comprise 
our true strength and are the things on 
which we must focus with increased vigor 
when times become uncertain. 

Therefore, Whirlpool is doing three things. 
First, we are tightening up our belt. Second, 
we are presenting exciting new products and 
new models to the customer in an attempt 
to entice her to unlatch her purse strings and 
buy our wares. And third, we are presenting 
these new things to her on a more sensitively 
conceived plan to appeal better to the char- 
acteristics of the local market. 

I conclude by saying to you that our organ- 
ization is not panicked or hysterical about 
this current problem. We are concerned, of 
course, as we should be, and we are redou- 
bling our attentions to the fundamentals of 
our business with vigor and the expectancy 
of future successes. 


GENESIS: ONE COMPANY’s PROGRAM To 
COMBAT THE BUSINESS RECESSION 
(By Charles H. Percy, president, Bell & 

Howell Co., presented at the economic mo- 

bilization conference of the American 

Management Association, the Hotel Astor, 

New York City, May 20, 1958) 

There’s an old saying that everyone talks 
about the weather, but no one does anything 
about it. 

But when it comes to the economic cli- 
mate, this is not—and should not—be true. 
Something is being done—and more must 
be done. 

At this meeting we are considering very 
specific answers to the question, What can 


a business do today to meet and improve 


the present economic climate? 

Therefore, in the next 20 minutes, I will 
try to show you what one company has 
done in an attempt to answer the question. 
Let me say at the outset that we by no 
means have all the answers. Nor is there 
a magic formula here—except, perhaps, the 
one of action; of doing something instead 
of waiting for something to happen. 

If you were to ask me if what we are 
doing at Bell & Howell is in our own in- 
terest, or in that of the Nation as a whole, 
I could find no way and no reason to sepa- 
rate one from the other. 

Certainly, we are concerned with the wel- 
fare of the Nation, as any responsible citi- 
zen must be. And, if ever a choice must 
be made, there’s no question but that the 
welfare of the Nation comes ahead of our 
own. 

Yet, we do not live in a welfare state— 
where our well-being, or even the well-being 
of the state, is in someone else’s hands. On 
the contrary. The prosperity we want for 
ourselves, our children, our community, our 
Nation is indivisible. 

And it is something we must create for 
ourselves, 

The fact is that the single biggest contri- 
bution any of us can make to the health of 
the Nation today is the improvement of the 
business we're in. 

That is why we at Bell & Howell have been 
taking major steps to strengthen our posi- 
tion in the market: by producing better 
values, and doing it fast. We think this is 
a very good time to do so. 

We are grateful that, for 12 years, we have 
ridden the crest of an expanding wave of 
prosperity, with unprecedented sales based 
on the highest standard of living any people 
have ever achieved. 

As a photographic manufacturer, we've 
been part of a growing industry. Because we 
worked hard, and our products were good, 
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our company grew even faster than industry 
in general, and ours in particular. But 
essentially, we have all reaped the benefit 
of an extremely fair and sunny economic 
climate, in the postwar decade. 

Now, we want to do our full part in help- 
ing bring back to America the economic eli- 
mate of continued growth and development. 
In this we are under no illusion that any one 
company, of itself, can reverse a trend. But 
we are confident that if business—enough 
businesses—move decisively into positive and 
forward-looking action, the growth of our 
economy will soon resume its upward move- 
ment. 

In taking the following steps, we recog- 
nized we were inevitably taking some risks. 
But after all, risk taking is a function of 
business management. If we, as American 
businessmen, don’t have the fundamental 
courage of our convictions about our eco- 
nomic system of risks and profits, who will 
have the courage and convictions necessary 
to preserve our way of life? 

We cannot believe in profits, without be- 
Heving in risks. 

So, at Bell & Howell, we've taken the risks. 
And we feel they are, in every way, justified 
by our objectives of maintaining or increas- 
ing employment, sales, and earnings. Here's 
what we did. 

Last year, when the dip in general busi- 
ness activity became apparent, we were faced 
with a basic decision which can be stated 
simply, although it took a good deal of de- 
termination to see it through. Our long- 
range planning of new and improved prod- 
ucts is done on a 60-month basis; subject, 
of course, to continuous review. We had 
three possible choices. 

First, we could stick to our carefully laid 
plans for new product development, plans 
made in a period of expanding markets. 

Second, we could slow up our timetable 
in order to wait and see what happens. If we 
did that, we would, of course, slow up our 
growth and perhaps our increase in market 
position, 

But there was still another choice. 

We could gear ourselves for a maximum 
effort. We could speed up the development 
and manufacture of these new products; 
bring them into the market much earlier 
than originally planned; step up our selling 
impact on the consumer and trade; reduce 
selling prices where we could—and so, get 
the full benefit of these new and better 
consumer values, when we need them most 
to maintain our sales and profits. 

We decided on the third course of action: 
to move and move fast. We decided not to 
drift downward with the general business 
recession if we could help it. 

We therefore undertook a twofold pro- 
gram, which I can summarize for you in two 
short sentences: 

1. We decided to maintain and in some 
instances increase those expenditures which 
create new sales and build for the future. 

2. We undertook to further reduce and 
eliminate costs which add very little to the 
value of our products or future progress. 

As for specific, positive actions: 

We had a number of new Bell & Howell 
products in research and engineering at 
various stages of design. Many were not 
scheduled for production until the end of 
1958 or early 1959. 

With the enthusiastic cooperation of our 
engineering group, this calendar of schedules 
was moved ahead so that all 9 new prod- 
ucts (1 of these a complete product line) 
could be introduced in March, this year, in- 
stead Of next year. 

Here, for example, is a new movie projec- 
tor: the first 8-millimeter model which 
threads the film automatically. It was ori- 
ginally scheduled for the fall of 1958. As a 
result of our speedup, it was introduced in 
March and will contribute to our sales 
throughout the balance of the year. 
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In terms of dollars, product development 
is a creative expense. Our 1958 expendi- 
tures for research and development will be 
higher than those of 1957, our previously 
highest year. For we feel that to cut our 
expenses here would affect our sales for the 
next 5 years. 

We did more, however, than introduce new 
products. 

We also decided, as a sales stimulant, to 
reduce substantially the price of one of our 
fastest selling lines: the 8-millimeter elec- 
tric eye movie camera. 

The first such camera was introduced by 
us as recently as July 1957; at a retail price 
of $169.95, with just one lens. 

In March of this year, we brought out 4 
new models of the 8-millimeter electric-eye 
camera, ranging in price from $99.95 to 
$159.95. 

This was a reduction in price of about 
33% percent across the board. Yet the new 
line has a number of improved features; and 
the top model of the line now has a 3-lens 
turret. It is now priced $10 below the single- 
lens 1957 electric-eye camera—and the price 
includes all 3 lenses. 

At these lower prices, we knew we would 
have to sell one-third more cameras to re- 
duce our manufacturing costs to the point 
where we could show a satisfactory profit— 
on a line that had been a major factor in 
1957 sales and earnings. 

These lower prices also meant we would 
have to commit ourselves to manufacturing 
the additional cameras well ahead of time, 
to be ready for the increase in 1958 sales we 
hoped would result from stepped-up adver- 
tising, publicity, and the new low prices. 

And this decision to step-up our volume 
called for an expansion of our manufacturing 
facilities, in order to be able to produce the 
additional cameras, as well as the eight other 
new products rescheduled for March of this 
ear. 

* Again we had to move — and move rapidly. 
We leased 120,000 additional square feet of 
space in a nearby plant—incidentally, on a 
more favorable long-term lease than could 
have been secured a year before. Moving 
our warehouse, shipping and other depart- 
ments to this new space, gave us an equiva- 
lent area of added manufacturing space in 
our main plant. 

But we didn’t stop there. New machines 
to automate all possible manufacturing op- 
erations also come within the category of 
creative spending. With these, our spend- 
ing for capital equipment will represent a 
67 percent increase in 1958 over 1957. 

Then, we faced the problem of selling our 
additional product to dealers and the pub- 
lic. We increased our spending here, too: 
tripling our advertising and promotion ex- 
penditures in the second quarter of 1958. 

Again, we found it a very good time to be 
buying in the open market, for we purchased 
valuable network-television time on four 
shows at less than its original cost. 

Our increased advertising was preceded 
by an intensive product-publicity campaign, 
with articles and interviews on the new prod- 
ucts in newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television stations across the country, start- 
ing with the introduction date of March 19. 

An intensified selling program includes 
contests as added incentives to sales to and 
by retail dealers. 

April, May and June dealer sales- 
men were invited to join our Partners in 
Profits contest by filling in a postcard tell- 
ing, in 25 words or less, the features they 
emphasized for each sale of a Bell & Howell 
product. Prizes for the contest are shares 
of Bell & Howell stock—a total of 450 shares. 
Each dealer salesman can double his win- 
nings by correctly answering a telephone 
query on “features that sell,” an added in- 
centive for him to study the sales features 
of Bell & Howell products. 

Our district sales managers receive points 
for each dealer salesman entering the con- 
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test, plus additional points for increased 
sales. The three top winners will earn a 
week's vacation—with all expenses for them- 
selves and their wives—at an Arizona resort. 
A carefree week, I might add, since each 
man’s territory will be covered by one of 
his bosses while he’s vacationing. 

The top winner will relax in the knowledge 
that our vice president of marketing is call- 
ing on his toughest and best accounts, fol- 
lowing an itinerary laid out by the district 
manager himself. The next two winners 
will have the director of sales and the re- 
gional sales manager covering their terri- 
tories, while they bask in the sun in Ari- 
zona, 

While this promises to be the roughest 
week of the year for his boss, it will be the 
reward of achievement for each of the three 
top district managers—a reward each of our 
field men is determined to win. 

To encourage dealers to tie in with our 
sales-creating national advertising, addi- 
tional contests offer cameras to both news- 
paper and television-station representatives 
for the most imaginative dealer tie-ins in 
window displays and local advertising. 
This means that newspaper and television- 
station salesmen will be calling on our deal- 
ers to develop tie-ins at the local level. 

Our traveling sales-training program will 
further step up sales with intensive how- 
to-do-it training sessions for dealer sales- 
men in 17 key cities during the month of 
May. 

Our Retailers’ Advisory Council, electea 
each year by fellow dealers in their geogra- 
phic areas, has provided a particularly val- 
uable check upon our marketing policies 
and programs this year. 

But what did we do to reduce costs? 

In order to minimize the risks of our ex- 
panded manufacturing and sales activities, 
all divisions of the company joined in an 
intensive cost-reduction program. 

At a meeting of our entire executive 
group, all supervisors, from foremen on 
up—were given the facts—our plans, what 
we expected to achieve and the risk involved. 
Then each man was asked to participate 
creatively in our program to fight the reces- 
sion—by reducing costs and increasing pro- 
ductivity in his own operation, 

The meeting was followed by a letter 
mailed to each of our 4,000 employees at his 
home, a letter in which I outlined the pro- 
gram and asked the participation of each 
member of our organization. 

As we have so often found in the past, Bell 
& Howell people responded with enthu- 
slasm— and with action. 

In purchasing, for example, our buyers 
sought the help of suppliers in reducing 
prices, They found that when they talked 
about increasing orders and standardizing 
parts, they were welcomed with open arms. 
Substantial cost reductions were achieved— 
and in all of them we insisted that quality 
be maintained or even increased. 

Throughout our engineering and manu- 
facturing divisions, men threw away pre- 
conceived ideas of what could and could not 
be done, working together to meet deadlines 
in the accelerated new product development 
program. Design engineers and production 
engineers worked closely together so that 
necessary changes were made in the design 
stage, eliminating costly and time-consum- 
ing changes in pilot production and final 
production. 

Throughout the company executives of 
every division worked longer and harder, 
putting in time and a half without over- 
time—adopting a 60-hour week to make sure 
that the 40-hour week in the plant could 
be maintained. 

As an added incentive to our overall pro- 
gram, management salary increases are be- 
ing granted in 1958 on a contingent basis, 
to be paid retroactively at year end only if 
employment stability is maintained and 
sales and earnings are satisfactory. 
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Are you wondering how these moves have 
paid off? 

I can report to you that our accelerated. 
program has resulted in encouraging gains 
to date, with sales, earnings and employ- 
ment up in the first quarter of 1958. Com- 
paring the first quarter this year with the 
first quarter of 1957, we show a 2144 percent 
gain in sales, a 23 percent gain in net earn- 
ings, and a 444 percent gain in total employ- 
ment. 

Sales in April continued high. 

As for the year as a whole—who can say? 

But one thing I've promised our employees, 
our management, and our shareowners—we'll 
not retreat without putting up a very hard 
fight. As has been aptly said, often the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat is whether 
a foot soldier in the ranks shouts, “We'll 
lose,” or “We got ’em.” 

In , then, here are the six spe- 
cific steps we took at Bell & Howell to 
strengthen our own position rather than al- 
low ourselves to drift into a recession psy- 
chology. 

1. We accelerated the introduction of new 
and improved products, in order to capitalize 
on their profitmaking potentials. 

2. We reduced prices, where we could, to 
offer consumers a real reason for buying now 
and to insure our own sales volume. 

3. We improved our manufacturing facili- 
ties to reduce our production costs. 

4. We stepped up our selling effort, through 
increased advertising and merchandising ac- 
tivities. 

5. We reduced all costs, throughout the 
company, which did not contribute to the 
value of our products, and the future of our 
business. 

6. We created new management and em- 
ployee incentives to help make 1958 a good 
year. 

What we have done, many other companies 
can do and have done, each in its own way. 
And this is a very good time to do it. 

In closing, may I say a word or two about 
industry public relations in a time of busi- 
ness contraction. With the means of com- 
munications available today, we could con- 
ceivably talk ourselves further into a de- 
pression by spreading fear and uncertainty. 
Fear and uncertainty are more contagious 
than the Asiatic flu—and can do a lot more 
harm. 

When your company has good news in any 
of its divisions, it is well worth taking the 
trouble to tell it as widely and as effectively 
as you can. This means making it available 
to editors in well-documented form; backed 
by facts, figures and specific comments they 
can use. = 

In our plans, our actions, our relations with 
the public, it is a time to “let our light so 
shine before men that they may see our 
good works.” 

The most significant characteristic of the 
American businessman is his willingness to 
exchange ideas. In times such as these we 
need to do more talking together—not about 
how serious things are or could become—but 
about what we are going to do to accelerate 
our progress in the direction of the promising 
future we know is ahead. 

We have the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion of proving, once again, that the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise—American 
businessmen doing things the American 
way—is the best, the soundest and, in terms 
of human well-being, the most successful 
way of life in the world. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a short 
time ago the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jounston] requested that he 
be recognized. I would be most happy to 
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yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
if I am able to obtain unanimous con- 
sent that I be recognized at the conclu- 
‘sion of the remarks of the Senator from 
‘South Carolina. I make that unani- 
‘mous consent request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is supreme irony that 
the periodic assault on the United States 
‘Treasury, in the name of foreign aid, 
comes at a time when unemployment 
plagues the land and thousands upon 
thousands of American families are com- 
pelled to go on public relief, many of 
them because of foreign competition at 
home resulting from our foreign aid 
abroad. 

Despite the rosy outlook of official ad- 
ministration predictions that things are 
getting better and better, economic sign- 
‘posts fail to reveal the heralded improve- 
ment. 

Retail sales, usually a very sensitive 
barometer of economic trends, saw April 
totals fall below those of last year. The 
reports from the Nation’s leading retail 
establishments failed to record any im- 
provement in April, and also failed to 
show any pickup for May. The Federal 
Reserve Board reports that department 
store sales across the Nation in the first 
week of May were down 8 percent from 
1957; and the rainy weather could not be 
blamed for all of the decrease. 

The climb in personal savings has been 
halted, according to Norman Strunk, 
president of the United States Savings 
& Loan League. The continued cost of 
living increase, which mounts month by 
month, obviously is making inroads into 
Savings. Higher prices are taking their 
toll. 

By now, with returns from the coun- 
try at large generally in, it is established 
that the You-Auto-Buy-Now campaign 
has run out of gas and, by and large, was 
adud. Dealers sold 362,000 cars in April, 
or a drop of about 29 percent from April 
1957. Production on the automobile 
front remains down when compared with 
the corresponding weeks last year. 

Salary cuts for executives continue to 
be the order of the day. White collar 
workers are also hit by wage reductions; 
factory employment in the United States 
fell off 271,000 in April and the number 
‘of jobless for 15 weeks or more reached 
the highest point since 1941, a total of 
1,900,000. 

Mr. President, these are just a few 
highlights to show the economic climate 
of the United States at this time. In the 
Congress there are pending numerous 
bills to better our national economic 
Situation. They are confirmation of the 
continuing slump. If the slump is not 
likely to continue, why pass such tem- 
porary legislation? 
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It is not a pleasant task to stand here 
and cite the economic facts I have just 
presented. It affords me no pleasure to 
find our beloved land in such economic 
distress. It is a disturbing and sadden- 
ing thought to realize that today so 
many American families find themselves 
in a tough spot. It is high time to con- 
centrate on putting our own national 
house in order, repair the economic 
damage to the United States, and bring 
to our own free people the full measure 
of economic security and well-being that 
our free enterprise system affords. 

This business of Uncle Sam playing 
Atlas has taken its toll. For too long a 
time now, the United States has been 
giving of its substance in global hand- 
outs. We have been so prodigal with our 
means that we have greatly weakened 
the economic system from whence 
poured this great abundance. 

And what has this great giveaway 
program brought us? 

On balance, our foreign aid program 
has created mischief and mistrust in the 
world, produced a reliance upon “pur- 
chased” friends that ultimately could 
prove to be a terrible weakness in times 
of military emergency. It has caused us 
to be scorned as suckers, in some in- 
stances strengthened our ideological 
enemies, and thus indirectly given aid 
and assistance to the Communists. 

I warn the people of this Nation that 
should any crisis arise between the 
United States and any other nation, the 
other nation will look out for itself, and 
not for the United States, regardless of 
how much relief we give it. 

As to the results on the domestic front, 
we can say that the fiscal and tax bur- 
dens occasioned to support this global 
giveaway have had an inhibiting effect 
on American business, caused venture 
capital to go into hiding, cut the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer by tax 
deductions at the source, and generally 
have helped put the American economic 
machine out of whack. Foreign aid is 
the main monkey wrench in America’s 
economic machinery. These are the re- 
sults of foreign aid, 13 years and $70 
billion later. Bear in mind that for 
every cent we have given we have gone 
into debt. We are paying interest on 
that debt, and will be paying interest 100 
years from now, judging from what is 
happening today. 

One has only to read the headlines to 
realize how we missed the boat in South 
America. Our globalists have been so 
busy shoveling out aid to Europe and 
Asia that we seriously neglected our 
American neighbors to the south. We 
have only to witness the results of the 
Nixon tour for confirmation of this 
shortsightedness. 

How would any of us feel if he were a 
South American and the United States 
had shoveled out billions of dollars to 
other nations across the sea and had 
given nothing to his nation? 

True, the anti-Nrxon demonstrations 
probably were sparked by Communists: 
This is in line with red tactics. Yet there 
was plainly in this protest a noticeable 
coolness on the part of South Americans 
to the United States. The Vice Presi- 
dent himself acknowledged this. The 
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whole situation rather gave expression to 
the feeling of resentment of those people 
to the neglect accorded them by our Gov- 
ernment. 

I have long contended, and the record 
will bear me out, that our country should 
have been more attentive, more inter- 
ested in and more zealous of the well- 
being of South America instead of throw- 
ing our billions to the winds on other con- 
tinents. 

The people of South America have 
been and basically are, our neighbors and 
friends, our natural allies. They have 
demonstrated their loyalty and friend- 
ship in the past. They have, in solemn 
pacts, pledged their word and sacred 
honor to defense pacts for the Amer- 
ican continent. In times of emergency, 
they have joined arms with us in defense 
of freedom. It is a matter of enlight- 
ened self-interest that we encourage and 
assist them to the fullest economic de- 
velopment; instead, we have treated 
them shabbily, to our detriment, as our 
one worlders have ridden off in all di- 
rections except southward in their ill- 
advised crusade. 

I intend to offer an amendment to the 
bill which will provide that one-third of 
the money in the foreign-aid program 
shall be used in South America, 

We need to reaffirm the Monroe Doc- 
trine in a modern way. 

The skies are black with chickens com- 
ing home to roost. We once had an ex- 
cellent policy for South America— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's good-neighbor 
policy. It gave recognition to the fact 
that our interests had a large element 
of mutuality. It recognized the com- 
mon background of our values and ciy- 
ilization—the Roosevelt good-neighbor 
policy was based in the knowledge that 
South America was dependent largely 
upon a raw materials, resources econ- 
omy, and that it would be mutually ad- 
vantageous to the United States to assist 
our neighbors south of the border in the 
constructive development of their econ- 
omy. 

Another thing, with the principal mili- 
tary threat to the United States being 
posed over the Arctic Circle it is vital 
that our back be protected and to this 
end it is all important that we have the 
best possible relations with South Amer- 
ica, The daily press bears witness to 
this concept of American defense and it 
is significant that the effort is presently 
being made to arrive at some arrange- 
ment of aerial inspection over the Arc- 
tic theater to insure against surprise at- 
tack by any power. While guarding 
against attack from the north, we must 
not be surprised from the South Amer- 
ican continent, nor stand by and let our 
Latin American friends be surprised. 

The neglect of the Roosevelt good- 
neighbor policy by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is paying dark dividends. 
And the sad part of it all is, the atten- 
tion that was diverted from South Amer- 
ica and showered upon the rest of the 
world along with our billions of dollars, 
have brought us only a harvest of weeds. 
The foreign-aid program we began with 
lofty ideals and open pocketbooks—the 
$70 billions scattered to the winds to 
friend and foe alike—finds its present 
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renewal in the form of a $3.9 billion 
request to be spent, according to its au- 
thors, with no strings attached. 

Mr. President, think of it, $3.9 billions 
for another giveaway of hard-earned 
American tax money; $3.9 billions for 
free-wheeling distribution, and this at 
a time when more than 5 million Amer- 
icans are out of work. Is it any wonder 
we are the object of ridicule in so many 
capitals of the world? 

One wonders when we are ever going 
to learn our lesson. It is a terrible 
reality to see our economy struggling to 
maintain stability, our unemployment 
unabated, our unemployed in want 
of more unemployment compensation, 
prices at a record peak, taxes unbearably 
high, and the administration fighting a 
needed tax cut while some still cry out 
for more foreign aid. At the same time 
the administration states that we will 
incur another deficit this year. 

This is the same administration that 
is reluctant to favor a needed public 
works program to meet the growing re- 
quirements of an America of some 170 
million people; that has opposed a com- 
petent extension of unemployment com- 
pensation pay, that has set its teeth 
against an advisable tax cut, an admin- 
istration that largely confines its aid to 
the American businessman, to soothing- 
sirup predictions. This administration 
is not just going through the motions 
on this foreign-aid bill but is really 
shooting the works. 

By what strange motivation does an 
administration that daily reads of 
mounting business failures in America, of 
the increasing distress of small business, 
of plant layoffs and factory closings, and 
hundreds of factories running 3 days a 
week instead of 5—by what strange 
reasoning does the administration choose 
to blink at such dire happenings on the 
American scene and concentrate its ef- 
forts in urging the vigorous continua- 
tion of giveaway programs, which bol- 
ster foreign agricultural and industrial 
production which is in direct competi- 
tion with our industry, our workers, and 
our farmers? God save us from our- 
selves. 

As I travel through my State I find 
cotton mills running only 3 days a week 
because the money which the United 
States gives away in the name of foreign 
aid is used in competition with the in- 
dustrial workers of South Carolina and 
the other industrial areas of the United 
States. Labor in my State, in the cotton 
mills, receives from $1 to $1.35 an hour. 
In Japan labor receives from 12 to 16 
cents an hour. That is the competition 
we must meet when we start to sell our 
goods in the market place. That is be- 
cause of the giveaway programs our Gov- 
ernment is undertaking. When we go 
out into the world markets we find that 
cotton sells at 8 cents a pound cheaper 
than we can make it in the United States. 

Not only does the Eisenhower admin- 
istration go all out for the adoption of 
the foreign-aid program, but it enlists 
the services of high-powered outside 
help to stage Hollywood-type premiere 
shows to gaff up the deal and presumably 
overawe the American public. Unless I 
miss my guess, it is going to take more 
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than movie razzle-dazzle and spectacu- 
lars to persuade the American head of a 
family who is out of work that it is more 
advisable to finance woofle chasing in 
Nepal than to invest American public 
funds in reviving the American economy, 
with jobs at the end for every available 
worker. 

Mr. President, I wonder if our policy- 
makers have forgotten the moral of the 
fable, Killing the Goose That Laid the 
Golden Eggs. The pursuit of the give- 
away policy will do just that: It will 
produce an impossible-to-support tax 
and fiscal burden so that the American 
economy will not recover full strength 
for many a day, thus compounding the 
evil of undermining the best economic 
hope of the world and rendering the 
American giant helpless at a time when 
he needs full strength to cope with a 
formidable Communist enemy. 

The plain fact is that unemployment- 
ridden America cannot support give- 
aways. Americans must be working full 
workweeks, not part-time weeks, if they 
are to be able to finance the military 
commitments which our Government has 
underwritten. The best possible thing 
we can do for the freedom-loving people 
of the world is to get America back on 
the level of prosperity and economic sta- 
bility. In this way we can fulfill the 
tasks necessary to survival in freedom. 
We are threatened with ultimate social- 
ism if we do not turn away from this 
endless sap-draining program which has 
become a parasite on our free economy 

Year after year it is necessary for Con- 
gress to raise the debt limit. What does 
that mean? It means that year after 
year we are going deeper and deeper into 
debt. More and more taxpayers will 
have to pay interest on the debt in the 
future. In every instance, this is because 
of the money we have given away and 
propose to continue to give away to other 
nations. 

Mr. President, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of Sunday, May 11, published 
a feature story entitled “Nepalese Criti- 
cal of American Aid.” It was an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch sent from Kat- 
mandu, Nepal. I take the liberty of 
reading the first three paragraphs from 
the dispatch, which is dated May 10: 

The United States foreign-aid program has 
become a political football in this mountain 
kingdom 11,000 miles from Washington. 

Some Nepalese politicians have little good 
to say for a program that already has pumped 
more than $10 million into the IIlinois-size 
realm and this year will spend $10 million 
more. 

The most extreme critic, former Prime Min- 


ister K. I. Singh, contends the aid program is 
actually hurting America’s prestige here. 


It is going to take more than Holly- 
wood-style shows to put over the foreign- 
aid promotion this time. The American 
public is aware that it is being fed a 
constant stream of slogans from this 
slicker group, representing special inter- 
ests—slogans, but not facts. Hoopla 
and the iron fist are being used to try to 
stifle criticism of foreign aid this year. 
But it will not work because the cry of the 
American people for economic justice at 
home is too insistent and because this 
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year John Q. Public will not be “bam- 
boozeled.” 

Mr. President, I have opposed foreign 
aid consistently, year after year I am 
proud of my record in that respect. 

May I inquire, who is there to speak for 
and try to represent the seemingly for- 
gotten American taxpayer? I, for one, 
feel that as I am here in the United 
States Senate as a duly elected repre- 
sentative of the people of South Carolina, 
it is my solemn obligation in fulfilling the 
trust of this office to speak for the people 
I represent. I would be more than dere- 
lict in my duty if I did not voice my 
strongest protest to the continued and 
apparently endless draining of our hard- 
earned dollars out of the pockets of our 
own citizens and scattering them over the 
face of the earth. When, oh when, will 
we be given an opportunity to keep some 
of our tax money at home and try to set 
our own house in order? 

Mr. President, before we pour out ad- 
ditional billions and billions of the tax- 
payers’ dollars for foreign aid, I should 
like to have the question submitted to 
the people for a vote. I have no doubt 
what the answer would be, if we gave 
the voters of the Nation the right to vote 
upon this matter. 

We are being coerced through fear, 
fear, and more fear. We are being 
browbeaten with the scare phrases and 
clever slogans again and again. We are 
told that continued aid is necessary be- 
cause the alternative is that all the re- 
cipient nations would become commu- 
nistic without such financial assistance. 
The doom prophets cannot substantiate 
with facts their predictions that all is 
lost unless we continue foreign aid. 

Mr. President, all a country needs to 
do to get aid from the United States is 
to threaten to join with Soviet Russia. 
If the country has been receiving aid 
from us, it will get more. If it has not 
been getting aid, it will then receive aid. 
That seems to be true in every instance. 

The strain on the Soviet economy of 
building a war machine and meeting the 
needs of her own people is already be- 
ginning to tell. Khruschev has plenty 
on his hands in endeavoring to meet the 
growing consumer demands of the Rus- 
sian people. We may be assured that 
the flowery talk of Soviet-aid programs 
to other nations will largely evaporate in 
the air of broken pledges. We must not 
be intimidated into the policy that 
either we must get there first with the 
most giveaway or the Soviets will beat 
us to the punch. Russia will find plenty 
to do in fulfilling the economic require- 
ments of her own domain. 

Mr. President, after 13 years and al- 
most $70 billion, do we have any more 
friends today throughout the world than 
we had at the end of the war? The 
answer is plainly “No.” Since World 
War II, communism has gained a hun- 
dred million new converts yearly, while 
we have failed to inspire others with our 
ideas of freedom and liberty. Instead 
of trying to lead other nations by ex- 
ample, we have been trying to buy them. 

In a great many instances when I have 
visited nations into which we were pour- 
ing our money, I have seen signs read- 
ing, “United States Get Out,” or “Let 
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Us Alone,” or “Let Us Run Our Own 
Affairs.“ I have seen such signs painted 
on many buildings in foreign lands. 

Can anyone deny that in many in- 
stances our dollars have subsidized so- 
cialism and communism and have cre- 
ated in certain areas more unrest than 
existed prior to the aid? 

Are not we in certain instances actu- 
ally working against the interests of 
American industry? After World War 
II, we gave Japan vast financial aid to 
repair her textile industry. South Caro- 
linians were taxed to buy machinery for 
these reactivated mills. Today the same 
South Carolinians are losing money and 
jobs because of goods produced on those 
machines, and imported to this country 
in violation of yoluntary quota controls 
set up by Japan. Bear in mind, too, Mr. 
President, that our Nation has refused 
to impose any quotas whatsoever, but 
has left it to Japan to determine just 
what quotas she would impose. Our 
neglected South American friends are, 
too, buying Japanese textile goods, in- 
stead of South Carolina-made textile 
goods. 

Does anyone actually believe that 
Russia would pour out over $70 billion in 
aid to other countries, even to her own 
satellites and friends? Of course, we 
know that any Soviet aid is advanced— 
or rather, held out as a promise—for one 
purpose, and one purpose only; namely, 
to help in the conversion to communism. 
Where is the dam Russia promised 
Egypt? It has not yet been built, and it 
will not be built. 

It is proposed that $98 million—I refer 
now to only millions of dollars, Mr. Presi- 
dent, not to the billions of dollars to 
which we so often refer, these days—of 
our taxpayers’ money be sent to Com- 
munist Poland. Mr. President, why 
should we send $98 million of our tax- 
payers’ money to Poland? Yet we pro- 
pose to hand over that money to the 
Communist leaders of Poland. But what 
is happening in that country? Let us 
remember, too, that when we give money 
to these countries, we pour it in at the 
top, not at the bottom; we just hope a 
little of it will trickle down to the 
bottom. 

According to recent newspaper ac- 

counts, freedom—even freedom as it is 
known in Communist Poland—is being 
curtailed constantly by Red directives. 
There has been a tightening of press 
censorship and of book publication; and, 
in general, there has been a stricter fol- 
lowing of the Moscow edicts. The press 
further reports that in the face of 
strong pressures, Polish contacts with the 
West are being maintained. But from 
reported events we must conclude that 
we are losing there, in spite of—or be- 
cause of—our aid. Just now, Gomulka 
is telling the world that the Russians did 
right when they brutally crushed the 
Hungarians and pulverized Budapest. 
And our foreign aid helps keep Gomulka 
in power. 
Ves, we have helped the Hungarian 
Communists keep the rebellious citi- 
zens in hand by our contributions to 
that country. What must the Hungarian 
patriot think of our aid to his Red 
masters? 
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As for the $1 billion India is now seek- 
ing; it is interesting to note a recent poll 
result which was reported in our lead- 
ing newspapers. The polltakers asked 
citizens of New Delhi the question, “Who 
is doing more to help the peace of the 
world, Russia or the West?” Fifty-four 
percent of those questioned were re- 
ported to have thought that Russia was 
doing more, and 18 percent thought the 
West was doing more, to help the peace 
of the world. We have no prior poll on 
this question for comparison, so it is pure 
conjecture on the part of the proponents 
of this aid for India to state that by con- 
tinuing the sending of our dollars to 
India, we can increase the percentage of 
those who favor the West, over Russia. 
For that matter, who could dispute the 
argument, based on this poll, that our aid 
had lost us friends in India? Personally, 
I consider these percentages more indica- 
tive of the feelings in that country to- 
wara the United States, with or without 
aid. 

It would be incorrect for me to say 
that in the past our foreign aid has not 
helped in certain areas and has not re- 
fiected some credit upon the United 
States. I, for one, do not believe it 
would be possible, even under the pres- 
ent administration, to pour out nearly 
$70 billion and not gain something of 
value. 

Mr. President, I contend that our 
dollar diplomacy can never, and should 
never, be a substitute for a policy of 
honesty and fair dealing in our relations 
with other nations. But we seem to have 
fallen into the habit of trying to resolve 
all our difficulties by appropriating more 
and more money. When we find that we 
are losing ground in one venture or an- 
other, our reasoning seems to have be- 
come, then the way for us to succeed 
is to hand out some more money. 

In 1947, Mr. Henry Hazlitt, to whose 
articles I have often referred, wrote a 
very illuminating book entitled, “Will 
Dollars Save the World?” Mr. Hazlitt 
concluded, with facts and figures to sup- 
port his contention, that dollars cannot 
save the world. One of his conclusions, 
in dealing with foreign aid, was, in part: 

And it (the United States) can do more for 
world revival by making its own economy 
sound and strong and free than by trying to 
put temporary props under economies built 
on the treacherous foundations of totalitar- 
ian controls. 


Mr. President, in my opinion, today our 
country would be much stronger at home, 
and would be in a better position as a 
leader among nations, if we had heeded 
the conclusions Mr. Hazlitt gave us 
in 1947. 

While we are urged to keep up and to 
expand our high foreign commitments, 
the very first line of defense in our own 
land—that is, our National Guard—is 
being weakened. The unit of our de- 
fense strength which is in each State, 
and is available for service in time of war 
or national or State emergency, is to be 
curtailed, so that our tax dollars can be 
kept flowing to our foreign friends, 
would-be friends, and foes in other 
lands. 

We are told we must continue to help 
the Communist leader in Poland. But 
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we are then told that here at home we 
must cut back on such vital projects as 
hospital construction and medical re- 
search, 

We are admonished that our tax dol- 
lars must be poured overseas, to stimu- 
late foreign crop production, while here 
in our land our own farmers—certainly 
the first line in our economic struc- 
ture—see farm income dropping, farm 
production dropping, the cost of living 
rising higher and higher, and more and 
more American farmers walking help- 
less on our city streets, looking for work. 

In fact, Mr. President, during the last 
year 1,800,000 farmers left the farms in 
the United States, while the population 
was increasing by approximately 3 mil- 

on. 

I refuse to go back home and tell my 
farm friends, my friends in the textile 
industry, or, in fact, any taxpayer in 
South Carolina, that although their load 
is heavy, and no doubt will become 
heavier, it is absolutely necessary that 
we continue to use their tax dollars to 
support foreign ideologies. Instead, I 
intend to go home and tell my friends 
that I will continue to vote against and 
to work vigorously against these foreign 
aid giveaways, because I believe to do 
so is in the best interest of our country. 
For the survival of America, I think that 
today nothing is needed more than an 
end to foreign aid. 

President Eisenhower has recently ve- 
toed the Flood Control Act of 1958, say- 
ing that many of the projects included 
in it are sound, but some others are not 
justified. In vetoing this bill, the Presi- 
dent said: “I cannot overstate my oppo- 
sition to this kind of waste of public 
funds.” 

The Flood Control Act, which the 
President calls waste, provides for 
American projects, designed to help our 
own citizens and our own country. Be- 
fore we continue to build dams, dredge 
rivers, and promote irrigation and flood 
control projects all over the world, can 
we not take care of a few such items at 
home? What bigger pork-barrel legis- 
lation has there ever been than this un- 
n no- strings- attached foreign 

My people would be extremely hard to 
convince that all, or even the majority, 
of President Eisenhower's mutual aid 
program is justified. 

In vetoing the Floor Control Act, the 
President said: 

It would authorize 4 projects * * on 
which adequate reports have not yet been 
submitted * * * it is, therefore, not pos- 
sible to determine whether their authoriza- 
tion would be in the public interest. % 


Bear in mind that the bill the Presi- 
dent vetoed carried hundreds of projects 
to be constructed throughout the United 
States, but only on four items was there 
not quite enough information. On the 
other hand, money is given to foreign 
countries without any strings attached 
whatsoever. 

Relying upon information from the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the United States taxpayer fur- 
nished the money to build a 100-mile 
stretch of highway in Thailand which 
was originally estimated to cost $6% 
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million, but which has ballooned to the 
staggering sum of $22 million, or more 
than three times as much as the orig- 
inal estimate; and, as reported by 
this agency, road construction began 
before the completion of engineering 
studies and cost estimates. I wonder if 
President Eisenhower looked at that be- 
fore he spent that amount of money? I 
repeat: Road construction began before 
the completion of engineering studies 
and cost estimates. It was arranged 
that engineering would proceed concur- 
rently with the construction. What can 
this be labeled but a clear example of im- 
proper planning and inadequate reports? 
But the administering agency says “This 
project is considered fundamentally 
sound in concept and execution.” Yet, 
in our own United States of America 
much more necessary projects are termed 
waste. Apparently to this administra- 
tion waste and poor planning are sound 
policies when on foreign soil at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer, but only 
become wasteful and poorly planned 
when they are for Americans here in my 
homeland. 

Mr. President, according to informa- 
tion from the International Cooperation 
Administration, the United States tax- 
payers have financed two dams in Af- 
ghanistan for irrigation and flood con- 
trol purposes. I assume cotton and 
probably wheat will be grown there, in 
competition with our farmers. 

We have financed the building of high- 
ways in Jordan. We have spent millions 
to provide water facilities in Lebanon. 
The news from Lebanon is anything but 
heartening. American libraries have 
been burned and sacked. Anti-Amer- 
icanism has run high. Such are the 
returns of our foreign aid expendi- 
tures, and regrettably such reaction is 
all too typical. We have helped erect 
cotton mills and flour mills in Korea; 
and we have handed out American tax 
dollars to purchase and install automatic 
looms in many, many foreign textile 
mills. ' 

I wonder how many of our citizens 
know that United States Treasury checks 
have been given to foreign governments 
for budget support? Our municipalities 
and States are struggling to meet cur- 
rent necessities—our national debt is go- 
ing up and up—yet we are told that we 
are justified in taking tax money for 
budget support in some foreign country. 
How far are we to carry this sort of reck- 
less thinking and spending? Until our 
country is completely broke and bank- 
rupt? 

It would take days to list all the ex- 
amples of extravagance, waste, and mis- 
use of foreign aid funds. Again and 
again Members of our Congress have 
spoken out against various aspects of the 
foreign giveaway program. 

Many Senators who have visited for- 
eign countries on their return to the 
Senate have reported on their visits time 
and time again. Well do I remember 
the report of the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who reported 
to the Senate, after traveling the world 
over, on the condition we are in because 
of our giveaway program and the ene- 
mies we have in foreign countries on 
account of it. 
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Mr. President, I contend that we must 
call a halt to the handouts, giveaways, 
and aid to foreign nations. 

Have my colleagues asked themselves 
and the taxpayers these questions: 

Do you want your tax dollars to con- 
tinue to support foreign regimes which 
Say they are opposed to communism, 
but whose ultimate goal is identical with 
communism, such as Poland, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia? 

Do you want our dollars handled by 
@ group of internationalists whose first 
thoughts are for some foreign ideology, 
whose last thoughts—if ever—are of 
America’s interests, and whose goals are 
to see how many foreign cars or foreign 
textile products they can send to our 
country while our own people go 
unemployed? 

Do you want your America to play 
poker with foreign nations in which we 
put up the stakes and chronically lose 
everything because the rules are not our 
own rules and the results are decided 
against us in advance? 

Mr. President, I sincerely believe the 
people of our great Nation will not be 
brainwashed into accepting foreign aid 
as necessary and in our own interest 
when actually the reverse is true. Our 
country is becoming bankrupt at home 
and losing friends abroad, largely be- 
cause of this foreign-aid program. We 
are weakening our Nation, depriving our 
citizens of worthwhile projects; and for 
what? To follow the road to self- 
destruction, I fear. 

What can we do? At the moment we 
can render our taxpayers and our Na- 
tion a great service by refusing to sup- 
port this latest giveaway proposal. Next, 
we can begin to act like Americans again 
and heed the admonitions and advice 
of our first President in his Farewell 
Address, 

Finally, we can, and must, turn the 
confusion and waste of a distrustful and 
moth-eaten foreign policy of dollars into 
a virile, stable, and lasting foreign 
policy constructed upon mutual protec- 
tion and mutual trust. Without such a 
change we are doomed to bankruptcy 
and eventual scorn and hatred such as 
the world has not seen since the Roman 
Empire crumbled apart. 

Well do I remember the first plea which 
came to the Senate. It was a plea that 
we permit England to borrow $3,750 mil- 
lion. I spoke against it, telling the Sen- 
ate at the time we would never get the 
money back and that we would never re- 
ceive interest on it. As Senators know, 
we did not charge any interest for a long 
time. The first time interest fell due, 
England came running to us, asking us 
not to require them to pay the interest. 
We with a big heart gave them that privi- 
lege. A bill passed the House and the 
Senate which extended the time per- 
mitted England for payment: At the 
same time England, from the standpoint 
of internal affairs, was in far better shape 
financially than the United States. 

We let that go by. That was another 
giveaway. Iam predicting that when we 
collect the first loan to England—that 
$3,750 million—it will be a cold day in 
August. 
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Mr, ALLOTT and Mr. HUMPHREY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I will 
explain the situation to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

I yielded the floor some hour ago so 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
might deliver his address. At that time 
I asked unanimous consent that I be 
recognized at the termination of the Sen- 
ator’s address. 

If the Senator from Minnesota desires 
to make some insertions in the RECORD 
at this time, I will be happy to yield to 
him. I have a rather short speech which 
should take 10 or 12 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be happy to 
wait my turn. The Senator has been 
most courteous with other Senators. I 
do not want to impose upon the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, before 
proceeding with the remarks which I 
have prepared concerning a different 
matter, I should like to comment that I 
hope, during the next few days, to an- 
swer the remarks made by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. The hour 
is late. I know not only the Senators 
but the staff members are anxious to 
avail themselves of the long weekend, 
so I shall not now pursue the matter. 

It is perfectly obvious to me why we 
have not been more successful with our 
foreign-aid program and why few people 
understand it. It is inconceivable in 
this day and age that anyone could be- 
lieve we could erect a wall around the 
United States—that we could do with- 
out tin from Malaya; that we could do 
without rubber from Africa, South 
America, and East India; and that we 
could do without other rare materials, 
including oil. 

I find it a little hard to understand, 
since all the information is available, 
how such a position can be considered 
rational in this day and age. I find it 
hard to understand, particularly when I 
realize that the States of the area from 
which the Senator comes have lowered 
taxes and given tax preferences in order 
to bring textile industries to the South- 
ern States while taking them away from 
other States. 

I find it hard to understand when I 
know, as the Senator must know, that 
we export $20 billion worth of goods 
every year, and import only 813% billion 
worth of goods. This export program 
brings employment to 5%½ million people. 
I am speaking of 5% million people. 
There is a recession. No one is unaware 
of the recession. My own State perhaps 
happens to be more favored in this re- 
spect, and for that we are truly grateful. 
Five and a half million people would be 
thrown out of employment if our export 
trade should cease. That is no unsub- 
stantial amount of employment to be 
considered. 

I cannot quite bring myself to under- 
stand how we can disregard the poor 
countries of the world which are trying 
desperately to gain for themselves the 
things we have had so long. I care not 
whether the color of the people is black, 
brown, or yellow. All one needs to do is 
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talk with some of those people to find out 
how much they desire the things we have. 

I think perhaps this is a good time to 
point out that during my service as a 
member of the Interparliamentary 
Union I have had occasion, and I have 
made the occasion, to talk with mem- 
bers of many of the still underprivileged 
countries, such as Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, the East Indies, the 
Sudan, Ghana, and many others. Iam 

convinced that most of the people of 
those countries want essentially the 
things which we wanted bad enough to 
fight for and bad enough to cause us 
to stage a tea party in Boston Harbor. 

First of all, those people want a full 
stomach, and with that the things 
which go with a full stomach—educa- 
tion, housing, and medical facilities. 

The second thing those people want is 
the right for their countries to be recog- 
nized as nations among the family of 
nations. 

The third thing those people want is 
the opportunity to achieve in their own 
way and in their form a kind of self- 
government which satisfies them. We 
have no right to dictate the form. 

If the United States of America helps 
those people fulfill these three ambi- 
tions, it will violate no long cherished 
traditions or beliefs of its own. If we 
do so we will only build up our own 
cherished beliefs and ideals. This is 
the essential principle of American 
policy. 

President Eisenhower talked about 
being sloganed to death. I suppose the 
opponents believe that if they yell “give- 
away” long enough they will slogan this 
policy to death. This foreign aid policy 
enables the backward, underdeveloped, 
underprivileged nations of the world to 
build themselves up, to be self-support- 
ing, and resistant to communism. The 
opponents feel if they call out “give- 
away program” long enough they will 
be able to wreck the program. I think 
they will probably ruin the last chance 
of the United States to secure the co- 
operation of these great undetermined, 
uncommitted nations of the world. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 


STABILIZATION OF THE MINING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on May 
26, Monday of this week, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] by request, 
introduced S. 3892. This is the admin- 
istration bill to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines by 
providing for stabilization payments to 
producers of ores or concentrates of 
these commodities. 

I send to the desk intended to be pro- 

posed by me amendments to S. 3892. I 
do so, Mr, President, in full awareness 
that my distinguished colleagues know 
that our miners are in trouble. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the Recorp, together with the 
section-by-section analysis. 
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The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as follows: 


On the first page, between lines 2 and 3, 
insert “Title I.” 

On the first page, line 3, strike out “That 
this” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 1. 
This.” 

On page 7, line 21, strike out “act” and 
insert in lieu thereof “title.” 

At the end of the bill insert a new title 
as follows: 

“TITLE II 

“Sec. 21. There is appropriated for each 
fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, an amount equal to 
70 percent of the gross receipts from duties 
imposed under paragraphs 391, 392, 393 and 
394 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
during the period January 1 to December 31, 
both inclusive, preceding the beginning of 
each such fiscal year. Such sums shall be 
available until expended and shall be main- 
tained in a separate fund that shall be used 
by the Secretary as provided in this title. 

“Sec. 22. In addition to any payments un- 
der title I of this act, the Secretary shall 
make limited tonnage payments, upon pres- 
entation of evidence satisfactory to him of 
a sale of newly mined ores, or concentrates 
produced therefrom— 

“(1) to producers of lead, 

“(a) as long as the market price for com- 
mon lead at New York, N. T., as determined 
by the Secretary, is at or below 14% cents 
per pound, at the rate of 1.6875 cents per 
pound on not to exceed 350 tons per quar- 
ter per producer; or 

“(b) as long as the market price is above 
14% cents per pound but is below 17 cents 
per pound, at the rate provided in preced- 
ing clause (a) reduced by an amount equal 
to 75 percent of the amount by which such 
market price exceeds 14% cents per pound, 
on not to exceed 350 tons per quarter per 
producer; and 

“(c) no payment shall be made under the 
provisions of this section to producers of 
lead when such market price is equal to, 
or exceeds, 17 cents per pound; and 

“(2) to producers of zinc, 

“(a) as long as the market price for prime 
western zinc at East St. Louis, II., as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, is at or below 12% 
cents per pound, at the rate of 0.9625 cents 
per pound on not to exceed 350 tons per 
quarter per producer; or t 

“(b) as long as such market price is above 
12% cents per pound but is below 14% cents 
per pound, at the rate provided in preceding 
clause (a) reduced by an amount equal to 
55 percent of the amount by which such 
market price exceeds 1234 cents per pound, 
on not to exceed 350 tons per quarter per 
producer; and 

“(c) no payment shall be made under the 
provisions of this section to producers of 
zinc when such market price is equal to or 
exceeds 1414 cents per pound. 

“Sec. 23. Out of funds made available for 
the purposes of this title and not expended 
under the provisions of section 22 the Sec- 
retary may— 

“(1) under such terms and rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem appropriate and nec- 
essary, make loans for financing and re- 
financing operations of (including standby 
operations), and for maintaining, replacing, 
repairing, and equipping and reequipping, 
mineral-producing facilities in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, and 
for research into the basic problems of min- 
eral production; and any such loan— 

“(a) shall bear interest at a rate of not 
less than 3 per centum per annum; 

“(b) shall mature in not more than 10 
years; 

“(c) shall be made only in cases where 
necessary financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms; and 
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“(d) may be modified with the consent of 
the Secretary with respect to the rate of 
interest, time of payment of any installment 
of principal, or terms of security; and 

“(2) provide for such programs of research 
by public or private organizations, other de- 
partments or agencies of the Government, or 
within the Department of the Interior, as he 
may deem appropriate to assist in the devel- 
opment of the domestic mineral resources of 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions.” 


The section-by-section analysis sub- 
mitted by Mr. ALLorr is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 21 of title II appropriates on a 
continuing basis, available until expended, 
70 percent of the revenues derived from the 
tariffs on lead and zinc ores, concentrates 
and minerals. Such revenues, estimated to 
be approximately $10 million per year, would 
be placed in a fund to be used by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as provided in sections 22 
and 23. 

Section 22 provides, in addition to the sta- 
bilization payments authorized by title I, 
limited tonnage payments to producers of 
lead and zinc, The payments authorized by 
this section, in conjunction with the pay- 
ments authorized by title I, will result in a 
return to producers, on a limited quantity of 
their production, equal to the return they 
would receive were the price of lead 17 cents 
per pound and the price of zinc 14½ cents 
per pound. 

Section 22 (1) provides for payments to 
producers of lead of 1.6875 cents per pound 
when the market price is at or below 14.75 
cents per pound. This represents the his- 
toric mine share on this increase in market 
price, that is, 75 percent of the difference 
between 14.75 and 17 cents per pound. Such 
payments would be made on the first 350 
tons production per quarter of each domes- 
tic producer of lead. At such times as the 
price is above 14.75 cents per pound but be- 
low 17 cents per pound, the limited 


tonnage 
payment would be appropriately reduced. 


The payments would be suspended during 
such periods as the market price was equal 
to or exceeded 17 cents per pound, 

Section 22 (2) provides for payments to 
producers of zinc of 0.9625 cent per pound 
when the market price is at 12.75 cents per 
pound or below. This is equal to 55 percent 
of the difference between 12.75 cents per 
pound and 14.75 cents per pound. This 
represents the historic mine share on this 
increase in market price. Such payments 
would be made on the first 350 tons per quar- 
ter of the production of each domestic pro- 
ducer of zinc. At such times as the price 
is above 12.75 cents per pound but below 
14.50 cents per pound, the limited tonnage 
payment would be appropriately reduced, 
The payments would be suspended for such 
periods as the market price was equal to or 
exceeded 14.50 cents per pound, 

Section 23 authorizes the Secretary to use 
the remaining funds not required for limited 
tonnage payments under section 22 for (1) 
loans for financing and refinancing of (in- 
cluding standby operations), and for main- 
taining, replacing, repairing, equipping, and 
re-equipping mineral-producing facilities in 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for research into the basic prob- 
lem of mineral production; and (2) pro- 
visions for such research programs as he 


may deem appropriate to assist in the de- 


velopment of domestic mineral resources. 


Mr. ALLOTT. In my own State, and 
in those of some of my colleagues, the 
effects have been drastic. We literally 
have grass growing in the streets of once 
proud, but now rotting, mining towns. 
Unemployment and other economic ef- 
fects are not limited to the miners alone. 
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The impact was felt throughout the 
communities basically dependent upon 
mining income. Then it was felt 
through the supply industries and 
related processing groups. It can be- 
come a blight upon a whole State and 
an entire region. 

Mr. President, our miners cannot hold 
even to hope much longer. The lead 
and zinc industry has sought relief from 
the Congress, the Tariff Commission and 
the administration year after year— 
and particularly in the past 5 years. 
Notwithstanding unanimous findings by 
the Tariff Commission on two occasions 
that substantial damage from imports 
is resulting, the lead-zinc industry re- 
mains without relief, other than the 
temporary assistance of stockpiling for 
the Nation’s defense. 

Many of our lead-zinc mines are 
closed. That, by the way, includes 
most of the smaller ones. In the first 
quarter of 1957, the domestic miners 
were producing at the annual rate of 
approximately 600,000 tons of zinc and 
355,000 tons of lead. These rates now 
have been reduced to about 420,000 tons 
of zinc and 270,000 tons of lead. There 
is no improvement—and little help—in 
sight. 

Where there is little or no continuing 
operation, there is little incentive, and 
no funds for the research and develop- 
ment work which might bring our 
miners closer to a position of true com- 
petition with foreign mines. 

My bill provides, I believe, a formula 
which can revive the hopes of miners; 
give them the help they need; bring 
them a chance to build for a future. 
Together with the administration pro- 
posal it will make possible a stable, 
profitable mining industry without inter- 
fering unduly with our foreign policy or 
with the mineral economies of our for- 
eign friends. 

Briefly, my formula would provide 
that 70 percent of the revenues from 
lead and zinc tariffs would go into a 
special fund from which the Secretary 
of the Interior would make payments in 
addition to the stabilization payments 
he has proposed, on a limited tonnage 
basis, to give our miners the equivalent 
of a 17-cent price for lead and a 14½- 
cent price for zinc. Based on tariff re- 
ceipts in 1956 it is estimated that ap- 
proximately $10 million would be avail- 
able thus to support the first 350 tons of 
production of lead and zinc for each 
producer at the equivalent of 144% cents 
for zine and 17 cents a pound for lead. 
My best information is that approxi- 
mately half of the moneys derived from 
tariffs would be required for these pro- 
duction payments, 

The bill provides that the balance 
would be used for research and for loans 
for financing and refinancing mining 
operations, including standby opera- 
tions, maintenance, replacement and re- 
pair of equipment, and reequipment of 
mining operations of this country. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this pro- 
vision of my bill would establish a very 
necessary program for the domestic 
mining industry. We have the Small 
Business Administration, and we have 
the ongoing research programs of the 
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Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey. They make real contributions 
to the strength of the economy. How- 
ever, there is a gap, both in research— 
particularly applied research on min- 
erals—and in the assistance of financing 
to small mine projects. My bill would 
fill this gap. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the sources 
of our domestic lead-zine production be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
This table is taken from the Tariff 
Commission report on lead-zinc of April 
1958. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

TABLE 32.—Lead plus zinc: Mine production 
in the United States, by mines classified by 

size of output, 1956 1 


Production of 
recoverable lead 
plus zinc 


Mines 


Size of mine (in terms 
of short tons of re- 
coverable lead plus 
zine produced dur- 


Percent Percent 
Num- of total] Short | of total 
num- | tons 

ber 


1 This analysis includes all mines in the United States 
that produced any recoverable lead or zinc, regardless of 
their industry classification: hence, some production is 
included from mines producing ores valued chiefiy for 
their content of metals other than lead plus zinc. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I invite attention to 
the fact that this particular table, which 
is numbered table 32, shows that 557 of 
the mines in the United States or 80 
percent of the total number of mines, 
produce less than 500 tons of ore. 

It is interesting to note in this table 
that in 1956 there were 696 lead-zinc 
mines in this country. Five hundred 
and fifty-seven or 80 percent of them 
produced only 3 percent of the total 
production. At the other extreme, 37 
mines, or 5.3 percent of them produced 
the 73.4 percent of the total lead-zinc 
production in this country. The pro- 
duction payments authorized by the 
amendment I now offer are designed 
primarily to assist the 90 percent of our 
lead-zinc producers who produced in 
1956 approximately 16 percent of the 
total 900,000 short tons of lead and zinc. 
Of course, these payments would not be 
restricted to these small producers, but 
would be of particular importance to 
them. On the other hand, these pay- 
ments in addition to those proposed by 
the administration would apply to such 
a small percentage of the production of 
this country that the effect on the do- 
mestic price, the world market price, and 
accordingly on the economies of our 
neighbors, would not be significant. 

In 1956 this country consumed ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 tons of lead of 
which 460,000 was imported. For the 
same period we consumed approximately 
1 million tons of zine. Our imports 
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were 732,000 tons. The effective ad 
valorem tariff for lead ores was 6.2 per- 
cent and metal, 11.7 percent. For zinc, 
the ad valorem equivalent was 12.3 per- 
cent on ores and 5.9 percent on metals. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-six tariff 
revenues produced approximately $18.2 
million. Of that amount 30 percent is 
presently directed to the use of in- 
creasing exportation and domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural products under 
Section 32 of Public Law 320 of the 74th 
Congress, section 7, U. S. C., page 612. 

There is adequate precedent for a pro- 
gram such as I have proposed here in the 
well-known wool plan and in the pro- 
gram authorized by Public Law 320. It 
has been proven to work in this field, and 
I am convinced that it will work here. 
If it will work for lead and zinc, it may 
well work for some of our other hard- 
hit mineral industries, but the lead-zine 
situation is particularly susceptible to— 
and in need of—this kind of relief. 

From the testimony presented before 
our Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee by representatives of the Department 
of State and the Department of the In- 
terior, it is my understanding that the 
other mineral-producing countries in the 
Americas would have no substantial ob- 
jection to relief for our mining industry 
along the lines proposed by Secretary 
Seaton and the administration. I believe 
that their views would not be greatly dif- 
ferent if this proposal were added to the 
program submitted by Secretary Seaton 
for the administration, 

Many of the domestic producers of lead 
and zinc, moreover, have objected to the 
administration proposal primarily on 
two grounds: First, that the stabilization 
price suggested is too low; and, second, 
that an industry which is dependent on 
seeking appropriations annually from 
the Government cannot be truly char- 
acterized as a stable one. My proposal 
would go a long way toward alleviating 
both those criticisms. In short, it would 
aid those miners most injured and will 
have a minimal impact on our foreign 
relations. 

I most earnestly hope and urge Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the other body to 
give serious consideration to the admin- 
istration proposal for stabilizing our 
mining production which, with the pro- 
visions I have offered, will provide an 
honest and effective program to put our 
miners in a position where they can again 
make a living from their chosen oc- 
cupation. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
ECONOMICS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point, a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Washington 
Post by Prof. Seymour E. Harris, the able 
chairman of the economics department 
of Harvard University. The letter was 
published in the Washington Post of May 
29, 1958, and in it Professor Harris criti- 
cizes the economic program of the Eisen- 
hower administratory and urges a tax 
cut, along with increases in unemploy- 
ment compensation, redevelopment and 
school construction. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION Economics: A CRITICAL 
APPRAISAL 


We have now had 10 months of a recession, 
10 months of a declining economy. Histori- 
ans of the cycle tell us that a turning point 
generally comes within a year of the initial 
decline. Perhaps this command of history 
explains the reluctance of the administration 
to take positive measures to reverse business 
trends. But the administration may be 
gambling too much on the laws of history. 

So far the antirecession measures have been 
inadequate; and most of those taken have 
been forced upon the reluctant administra- 
tion by a Democratic Congress, or have been 
automatic results of built-in flexibility, for 
example, the decline of the tax receipts with 
reduced income and the rise of unemploy- 
ment bencfits. 

Even defense expenditures are not rising 
substantially. Despite the insecure state of 
the Nation, and the recession, the adminis- 
tration is not spending more on security in 
calendar year 1958 than in 1957. We have 
the word of the chief finance officer of the 
Defense Department for this. 

In fact, the best estimate I can make does 
not suggest a rise of Federal outlays of more 
than $2 billion and certainly not more than 
$3 billion for the calendar year 1958. (I ex- 
clude the rise of transfer payments like un- 
employment compensation.) Even these 
estimates take account of the probable out- 
lays under the road program, the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, the Housing Act, the 
Commodity Facilities Act, and proposed legis- 
lation on area redevelopment and education. 

I do not believe these estimates are un- 
generous. If the administration has other 
estimates, they have never revealed them. 
Is it not about time that the administration 
gave the country a monthly estimate of ex- 
pected help from reduction of taxes, increase 
of expenditures, etc.—in fact a survey the 
first of the month of the trends in the 
economy? 

What is the administration afraid of? 
Indeed, they underestimated revenue for 
fiscal year 1959 by several billions. Had 
they shown historical sense at this point, 
they would not have made this mistake. In 
addition, expenditures will rise by a few 
billion beyond their January 1957 estimate 
for fiscal 1959. They seem to be scared of 
the rising deficit. 

But they should have learned a long time 
ago, as most economists and an increasing 
group of businessmen have learned, that 
the way to keep a deficit down is to raise in- 
come; and the way to increase income is for 
the Government to reduce taxes and increase 
spending—in the midst of a recession. A 
continued economic decline can only further 
increase the deficit. 

We are losing income at the rate of $30 
to $50 billion a year. Is inactivity 
supportable under these conditions? Each 
month the administration waits, we lose 
$4 billion and perhaps about 700,000 man- 
years of employment. We do not deal with 
@ leak in a tank by allowing the water to 
escape; we plug the hole. 

We lose this income despite the fact that 
there are all kinds of public services that 
need attention—housing, care of the un- 
employed, urban redevelopment, school con- 
struction, and river development. 

The Government should favor especially 
the expenditures that yield the largest re- 
turns in the shortest period both in stimu- 
lating the economy and helping those in 
distress. On this score aid for unemployment 
compensation funds, redevelopment, and 


school and college construction stand high. 
Those who are fearful of large public ex- 
penditures can be appeased by selecting out- 
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lays that put the smallest burden on the 
Treasury, namely, loans and guaranties 
against grants, small subsidies for loans 
against outright grants. 

We expect a greater degree of interven- 
tion by the Federal Reserve than we have 
had so far. Indeed, the Federal Reserve has 
reversed its policy. For this we give them 
credit. But the reversal was slow in coming 
and has not been aggressive enough. It is 
not enough merely to reduce discount rates 
or even make possible the reduction of bor- 
rowing by member banks. What is needed 
is a rise of several billion dollars in the 
reserves of member banks, inclusive of ex- 
cess reserves. 

The open market operations of the Federal 
Reserve have been most inadequate. They 
are excessively concerned over the dangers of 
inflation. 

The present danger is recession. We can- 
not afford to lose face in the one area 
where we are still strong—a well-functioning 
economy. Hence let us be bold in our fiscal 
and monetary policies. 

How silly are these buying campaigns, 
these appeals to labor and capital to be sac- 
rificial, the attempts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to shift the responsibilities for recovery 
to the weakened State and local govern- 
ments, and, to the contrary to their in- 
terest, operations, of the private economy. 

A saturation of the capital market con- 
tributed to the recession; but just as a dear 
money policy and a changeover from an ex- 
cess of spending to an excess of receipts by 
the Federal Reserve aggravated the recession 
and helped hasten it, so a drastic reversal 
of these policies will soften the blows of 
recession. 

SEYMOUR E. Harris, 
Chairman of the Economics Depart- 
ment at Harvard University. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


MR, CYRUS S. EATON 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Cyrus S. Eaton is one of the leading and 
most successful industrialists in the 
United States. He is the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad. He is an active spirit 
in and one of the directors of the great 
Portsmouth Steel Co. Companies with 
which he is associated own large iron ore 
deposits in eastern Canada. 

He is active in the direction of sev- 
eral coal companies. His industrial in- 
terests are widespread, and he has had 
great success as an American capitalist. 

It has been estimated that his indus- 
trial empire amounts to at least $2 bil- 
lion, and his personal fortune is undoubt- 
edly numbered in the millions of dollars. 

But it is not by these financial tests 
alone that Cyrus Eaton has won wide- 
spread recognition and respect. He has 
also made many civic and philanthropic 
contributions to American communities. 

Mr. Eaton has undoubtedly made a 
great financial and industrial career for 
himself; and at the same time he is some- 
what unique, in that he speaks his mind 
freely on many issues, and frequently 
expresses unpopular opinions. He is the 
type of free-wheeling capitalist of the 
stripe of such men in the past as the 
late Senator James Couzens, of Mich- 
igan, and Frank A. Vanderlip, cf New 
York. There is no question but that 
Mr. Eaton believes strongly in the cap- 
italistic system under which he has pros- 
pered and under which he has made such 
a great success. He believes, however, 
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in a purified capitalism, and he has 
never hesitated to speak out in support 
of reforms which he believes would be 
proper. 

There is no question either of his loy- 
alty to his country. 

Recently Mr. Eaton has in a number 
of instances expressed himself upon in- 
ternational relations. I have frequently 
disagreed with him in the positions he 
has taken. Mr. Eaton has upon occa- 
sion advocated the recognition of Com- 
munist China, whereas I, as a member 
of the executive group of the Commit- 
tee of One Million, have actively opposed 
the recognition of Communist China and 
her admission to the United Nations. 
Mr. Eaton and I have exchanged cor- 
respondence, in which each of us has 
argued his respective point of view. 

More recently Mr. Eaton has believed 
that there should be a cultural rap- 
proachement between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. I have felt that he 
was much more trusting in his point of 
view about the peaceful intentions of 
Russia than I have been, and I have 
expressed myself in this connection to 
him. I believe that Soviet Russia is 
out to conquer the world and that her 
rulers cannot be relied upon to keep their 
agreements. 

On the 4th of May Mr. Eaton appeared 
on a nationwide television program, when 
he was interviewed by Mr. Mike Wallace. 
During the course of the telecast, he 
urged that the United States and Russia 
should try to get together. Later he 
expressed himself in a very critical man- 
ner about the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Let me say in this connection 
that I believe the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has frequently been unjustly 
criticized, and I do not wish to associate 
myself with what Mr. Eaton has said 
about it. I do not know what his per- 
sonal experience has been. 

Very_soon after he appeared on the 
program, however, the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee asked for equal 
time in which to reply to Mr. Eaton, and 
its counsel delivered an address in which 
he stated that a subpena had been 
signed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, ordering Mr. Eaton’s presence be- 
fore that committee. 

I shall not make any comments about 
the motives behind the signing of the 
subpena, except to say that its effect 
was undoubtedly to cast public suspicion 
upon the patriotism of Mr. Eaton and 
to work damage upon his reputation. 
I believe that this was a great mistake. 

While I am not an intimate of Mr. 
Eaton’s, I have watched his career for 
many years and respect him highly as 
a man and a friend. I believe him to 
be in the true essence a patriotic Ameri- 
can and a man who in his business and 
social life has made great contributions 
to the economic and social life of our 
country. 

I think it is wrong to call the patriot- 
ism and loyalty of citizens into question 
simply because they express unpopular 
views, however much we may differ with 
them. To do so is to poison the wells 
of free discussion and prevent an honest 
clash of opinion, from which the waters 
of truth may flow. 
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Particularly should the agents of Gov- 
ernment, with all its power and prestige, 
refrain from actions which directly or 
by imputation cast doubt upon the loy- 
alty of those who dare to criticize the 
Government. 

Freedom owes many debts to those 
who have dared to speak out for what 
they believe, to the dissenters, and, on 
occasions, to the critics of Government 
itself. Truth is served when we debate 
the issues on their merits and do not 
impute a lack of patriotism to those who 
differ with us. 

I hope these basic American principles 
may be kept more clearly in mind, and 
that the perhaps impetuous, but I be- 
lieve ill-considered, action initiated 
against Mr. Cyrus Eaton may be recon- 
sidered by the committee and reversed, 
so that the subpena which has been 
signed will not be served, and that the 
committee will allow its better judgment 
to influence it and will withdraw the 
subpena. In my judgment, the cause 
of freedom would be served if the com- 
mittee were to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I commend 
the Senator from Illinois upon his very 
reasonable, well-considered statement 
relating to the serving of a subpena upon 
Mr. Cyrus Eaton. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The subpena has not, 
in fact, been served; the subpena has 
been signed and held in abeyance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, I should 
say the intent to serve the subpena, or 
at least the signing of it, for the obvious 
purpose of serving it upon Mr. Eaton. 


I think the Senator from Illinois has - 


clearly pointed out his differences in 
point of view with Mr. Eaton on cer- 
tain crucial matters, but has also pointed 
with equal clarity to the importance of 
preserving the right of dissent in a free 
country. * 

I myself am not so trusting of the 
Russians as Mr. Eaton appears to be. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Eaton is attempting 
to encourage, at least in some areas of 
endeavor, a cooperative exchange and 
cooperative participation with the Soviet 
Union. This is particularly true in the 
fields of science, education, and other 
matters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those are the very 
fields, are they not, in which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has urged that 
we develop relationships with the Rus- 
sians? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am much more 
skeptical than is the President of the 
United States about the possibility of 
gain from these exchanges, because 
frankly I think we shall find that it will 
be a blind alley. But I will not con- 
demn Dwight Eisenhower as unpatriotic. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from Illinois has so well put it, the areas 
in which Mr. Eaton has encouraged co- 
operation with the Soviet Union are in 
full accord with announced public poli- 
oe 8 the Government of the United 


Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The fact that Mr. 
Eaton has seen fit to make adverse com- 
ment relating to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is not a statement in 
which I myself find any pleasure or 
which I can entertain any feeling of 
support. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Neither does the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois made that abundantly clear. 

But I surely feel that Mr. Eaton has 
a right to criticize whomever he wishes. 

I think one of the real tests of Ameri- 
can loyalty is whether one has the cour- 
age to be critical on occasion. Anybody 
can be a “yes-man.” The danger in the 
United States is not from those who 
criticize, but from those who go along 
happily, and sometimes rather naively, 
accepting everything that is offered as 
if it were the truth. 

This country was established by men 
and women who were willing to chal- 
lenge existing authority. When one 
challenges existing authority in a peace- 
ful and constructive manner, he is not 
engaging in anything which is unworthy 
of the American tradition or of our 
great American heritage. It was Vol- 
taire who said: 

I disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it. 


Voltaire was one of the great philos- 
ophers of what we may well term the 
democratic freedoms. What Mr. Eaton 
has said is something with which many 
Americans will not agree. I suppose the 
vast majority of Americans do not agree 
with his statement relating to the FBI. 
Be that as it may, as one Senator, I 
shall defend his right to say it. 

I do not.think that any agency of the 
Government is immune from criticism. 


. Surely if Members of Congress are not 


immune from criticism; if the Chief 
Executive of the Nation can take criti- 


cism, without his critics being called dis- 


loyal, or without any inference of their 
disloyalty; then, indeed, the Bureaus of 
Government—and I underscore the 
words “Bureaus of the Government“ 
can take criticism, even when it is not 
popular, or fair. In this instance, I re- 
gret that the criticism was as pointed 
as it was. 

I associate myself with the Senator 
from Illinois, and congratulate him 


again upon his characteristic sourage 
and his sense of personal integrity in 


these matters. 

I greatly regretted reading in the 
press that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in the other body 
was contemplating the issuance of a 
subpena to be served upon a distin- 
guished, reknowned philanthropist, in- 
dustrialist, and fine American citizen— 
and a man for whom I have great per- 
sonal respect. 

I believe the Government must be 
very careful how it exercises its power. 
We in the legislative branch frequently 
criticize the executive for what we call 
its abuse of power. Then we must be 
careful that we do not abuse the author- 
ity which we have. The best way to be 
careful is to exercise restraint—con- 
structive, cautious restraint. 
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In this instance, I think it would be 
well, as the Senator from Illinois has 
said, for everyone to pause a moment 
and to consider the implications of the 
proposed action in terms of serving a 
subpena. 

I hope not only that the subpena will 
not be served, but also that those who 
are in responsible positions will make it 
clear that in America there is room for 
disagreement; there is room for dis- 
sent; there is room for active debate. 

In fact, not only is there room for 
them, but the American society requires 
them. We must preserve the three D’s 
of democracy—discussion, debate, and 
dissent. If we lose any of them, the 
country will be placed in jeopardy. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. He has said exactly 
what I would have expected from him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from editorials pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Washington Post, the New York 
World-Telegram and the Sun, and the 
Milwaukee Journal, all relating to the 
subpena, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objections, the excerpts 
from the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 21, 1958] 
Is CYRUS Eaton UN-AMERICAN? 

In this capitalist Nation, few capitalists 
can equal Cyrus Eaton, of Cleveland, in the 
extent of the domain he dominates. In 
railroads he controls the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
in iron ore the famous Steep Rock Mines 
of Canada and vast deposits in Labrador, in 
steel the flourishing Portsmouth Steel Co., 
and in coal two major companies, He is a 
director of the Cleveland Electric Iluminat- 
ing Co., and a trustee of the University of 
Chicago. He has risen quite far for a man 
who began life as a meter-reader for John D. 
Rockefeller’s gas company. 

It is rather comical to learn that Mr. 
Eaton has now been subpenaed before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Its chairman, Representative Francis WAL- 
TER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, apparently 
took umbrage at some recent comments of 
Eaton’s which (1) urged an accommodation 
with the Soviets, (2) criticized the public 
adulation of the FBI as a dangerous tend- 
ency, in a free society, to glorify the police. 
Both points of view are defensible, and even 
if they were not, he has a perfect right to 
utter them. 

We haven't agreed with many of Eaton’s 
positions, but we think it is a very healthy 


thing, and a heartening affirmation of the 


pluralistic nature of our society, to have so 
wealthy à man taking such unorthodox and 
nonconformist positions. Go right on speak- 
ing your mind, Cyrus. 
[From the Washington Post of May 22, 1958] 
TYRANNY BY SUBPENA 

The summoning of Cyrus Eaton by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities is an act of tyranny which ought not to 
be tolerated by any free people. Mr. Eaton, 
a major industrialist and chairman of the 
board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
expressed in a recent television interview 
some opinions critical in general of what 
he called Government “snooping” and in 
particular of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. In a television address on Monday 
evening attacking Mr. Eaton, Richard Arens, 
staff director of the committee, declared that 
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“Chairman Warrer recently signed a sub- 
pena for Mr. Eaton’s appearance before the 
committee at an appropriate time.” 

The House of Representatives should mark 
well this abuse of the power which it has 
conferred on its Un-American Activities 
Committee. It is perfectly clear that Mr. 
Eaton was not subpenaed because the com- 
mittee believes he has information which will 
help it in framing legislation; it is equally 
clear that he was not subpenaed because the 
committee values his advice. * * * 

The effect * * * of this kind of reprisal 
is to inhibit free speech. It will not, of 
course, intimidate Cyrus Eaton; but it may 
well intimidate many others less eminent 
and less courageous. It is a kind of reprisal 
wholly outside the proper powers of any 
Congressional committee and wholly at vari- 
ance with the United States Constitution. 
If other members of Mr. WaLTER’s commit- 
tee do not have enough good sense and 
understanding of American institutions to 
restrain their chairman and quash this out- 
rageous subpena, then the leadership of the 
House of Representatives had better do it 
for them, 

It is not necessary to endorse everything 
that Mr. Eaton says in order to defend his 
right to express his views. When Ameri- 
cans say with pride that theirs is a free 
country they mean, above all else, that 
Americans are free to say what they please 
about their Government—or about anything 
else—without fear of being called to account 
for their opinions by any governmental au- 
thority. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of May 
22, 1958] 


THis Is FREEDOM or SPEECH? 


The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has subpenaed Cyrus Eaton, the 
Cleveland capitalist, to explain why he said 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other Government agencies snoop too much 
on the American citizenry. 

The committee counsel, Richard Arens, 
said Mr. Eaton was summoned because the 
Communists had seized on his remarks and 
were circulating them throughout the world 
to America’s disadvantage. 

So what? Perhaps Mr. Eaton’s statement 
Wasn't 100 percent sound, but he has a right 
to his opinion. He was wholly within his 
rights in exercising an old American pre- 
rogative that of freedom of speech. If this 
right is denied or penalized, the Commies are 
quite capable of circulating that around the 
world, too. 

If what Mr. Eaton has said makes us look 
bad abroad, that is regrettable. But his 
words couldn’t make us look any worse than 
the foolish reaction of this House committee. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 21, 
1958] 

Cyrus S. Eaton is an industrialist and a 
Tugged individualist. 

He says what he thinks. His statements, 
whether you agree with them or not, are usu- 
ally refreshing and often pungent. 

Now, it appears that Mr. Eaton is to be 
hauled before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to answer for some highly 
uncomplimentary remarks about the FBI. 

The ground for the summons is dangerous 
and absurd. 

As the great dissenter, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, said: 

“If there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other, it is the principle of 
free thought, not free for those who agree 
eae but freedom for the thought we 


CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, recently 
the National Planning Association pub- 
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lished a most helpful special committee 
report entitled “1970 Without Arms Con- 
trol.” That pamphlet in itself is well 
worth reading in its entirety. It points 
out the critical condition in which we 
find ourselves because of our inability 
to come to some understanding with 
respect to the international control of 
armaments. 

In order that Members of the Senate 
may have an opportunity to have the 
benefit of a condensation of this most 
helpful report, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp, in connection with my remarks, an 
article entitled “Bomb Control Ob- 
stacles,“ which was written by Melvin K. 
Whiteleather, a very able reporter for 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; and 
also an editorial entitled “Without Arms 
Control,” which was published in the 
Washington Post of May 12. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
May 14, 1958] 


BOMB CONTROL OBSTACLES 
(By Melvin K. Whiteleather) 


If the Russians are now prepared to start 
technical discussions on how to detect and 
control thermonuclear bomb testing, the 
world will be in for more shocks. 

Bomb testing is but one phase of an arms 
question that is terribly complicated and 
riddled with unknown quantities. Because 
testing has been so highly publicized, lay- 
men have the idea that once ways are dis- 
covered to detect bomb blasts, the arms con- 
trol problem will be licked. That is not so, 
as an international investigation of the tech- 
nical feasibility of controls most certainly 
would reveal. 

For one thing, weapons developments are 
proceeding at such a fast rate that any con- 
trol schemes decided upon now would soon 
be obsolete. A National Planning Associa- 
tion study of arms control made by 25 ex- 
perts in armaments, physical sciences and in- 
ternational politics brings this out in a 
notable contribution to an understanding of 
what is involved in the attempt to find se- 
curity in detection, controls, checks and so 
on. 

With each day that passes, controls become 
more elusive. Enforcement would have 
been simple back in 1946 through control of 
raw materials, but that is no longer the case. 
And as the NPA report finds, the inspection 
problem will be intensified with develop- 
ment of subversive and unconventional 
methods of warefare, such as suitcase atomic 
weapons or bombs and devices for toxico- 
logical warfare, and the use by ever more and 
more countries of nuclear weapons. The 
more countries inyolved, the harder it will be 
to identify sources of attack. 

Separating missiles from other pips that 
appear on radar screens in not always possi- 
ble, and when in another decade the extreme 
warning period is expected to be no more 
than a quarter of an hour, delegation of the 
decision to retaliate will go to lower echelon 
officers. There will be no time for consulta- 
tion with high government officials, and this 
will multiply the risks of warfare through 
mistake or accident, 

The NPA report makes an observation 
about clean bombs which are so much in 
the news, since the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion insists it needs to continue testing to 
develop such bombs. We have been told that 
great advances have been made in this direc- 
tion, and that our bombs are now 96 percent 
clean. The report says this: 

A 10-megaton weapon which derived 96 
percent of its energy from fusion and 4 per- 
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cent from fission—that is, a 96 percent clean 
bomb—would release the same amount of 
dirty fission fragments produced by 20 Naga- 
saki-size fission bombs, 

That gives some idea of how clean these 
so-called clean bombs really are. 

Just how our proposal for Arctic aerial 
inspection would give the United States full 
protection has been somewhat puzzling. It 
might work against bombers, but what about 
missiles? The latter can be fired from out- 
side the inspection area, and even if prop- 
erly identified, travel faster than the time 
it would take to intercept them. The NPA 
report observes that to see an ICBM nose 
cone at the distance required to take effec- 
tive counteraction has been said to be as 
difficult as seeing a golf ball with the con- 
ventional defense radar at a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles. 

Given proper identification and the time 
to react, there is the further problem of how 
to destroy the nuclear warhead so that it 
will do no damage below. This would have 
to be done, according to the NPA study, at a 
height of 50,000 feet. Antimissile missiles; on 
which the Atomic Energy Commission is also 
working hard, will have to be designed so 
they will not set off the nuclear warhead on 
contact. 

When ICBM's become available in quanti- 
ties, the NPA experts say it will then be pos- 
sible for an aggressor to make saturation 
attacks with full likelihood that one or more 
missiles, which would be enough, will hit the 
target. 

Such are some of the complications that 
make arms control in this nuclear age akin 
to chasing the pot of gold at the end of a 
rainbow. And the NPA study concludes that 
there is no reason to be optimistic that de- 
oe will keep up with offense in the decades 
ahead. 


From the Washington Post of May 12, 1958] 
WITHOUT Arms CONTROL 


Any tendency to regard the arms control 
deadlock with the Soviet Union as hopeless 
needs to be measured against the sure 
knowledge that the longer some start is de- 
layed the more difficult effective control be- 
comes. That is the essential m ofa 
new report by an expert committee of the 
National Planning Association, 1970 Without 
Arms Control. The report is probably the 
most intensive nonclassified examination of 
the problem yet published, and it is unde- 
niably gloomy. 

Projecting the development of weapons 
systems on both sides, the study notes the 
increasing protection problems with sub- 
marine-based missiles, “suitcase” bombs and 
toxicological warfare; with the spread of nu- 
clear weapon capability to additional coun- 
tries, making identification of the source of 
any attack far more doubtful; with the use 
of space for military purposes, particularly 
surveillance. The development of new weap- 
ons systems, barring some fundamental 
change in the strategy of deterrence, will 
necessitate huge numbers of new defensive 
weapons—and the danger to humanity will 
grow with the concept of automatic retalia- 
tion which may eliminate all discretion. Of 
interest in the clean weapon controversy, 
the report asserts that a 10-megaton weapon 
96 percent clean would still produce 20 times 
the radioactive fallout of the atomic bomb 
dropped on Nagasaki. 

Since the study is concerned with depict- 
ing the problem rather than with furnishing 
specific answers, it makes no very concrete 
recommendations except for the establish- 
ment of a scientific advisory committee in 
the United Nations to keep abreast of the 
expanding technical problems of arms con- 
trol. This would be useful, although it seems 
apparent that direct negotiations between 
the Western nuclear powers and the Soviet 
Union offer the most immediate chance of a 
start. Especially significant in this connec- 
tion is the study’s observation that a dis- 
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armament agreement can be worse than use- 
less unless it provides for safeguards against 
violations and unless it effectively assures 
national security. Its purpose is to diminish, 
not increase risks. However, it would be 
grossly unrealistic for any nation to assume 
that no risks inhere in the present situation. 
[There are too many risks in the present 
situation to rely on a leisurely pursuit for 
perfection] in the vaguely distant future. 
Indeed, each year's delay sees further devel- 
opments of military technology which, in 
turn, makes a fair and workable agreement 
harder to reach. (Matter in brackets ours.) 

It is this compelling point of increasing 
difficulty that, in our judgment, makes so 
barren the all-or-nothing approach taken by 
Chairman Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and those who share his views. 
In his talk at the National Press Club on 
Thursday, Mr. Strauss really did very little 
more than expose his secrecy mania; despite 
the past. boasts of publicity on American nu- 
clear tests, precise times of approximately 
half ‘the tests in the current Pacific series 
will not be disclosed because it might give 
too much information to the Russians. 
Meanwhile Mr. Strauss argues for continued 
testing to perfect more sophisticated wea- 
pons. There may be plausible reasons for 
this under some sort of limitation; but the 
undeniable fact is that both the continua- 
tion and the refusal to announce tests adds 
to the ultimate difficulty of control. 

No one needs to emphasize that the Rus- 
sians have been recalcitrant. But they have 
offered, in connection with their own suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests, to accept some sort of 
inspection. It seems to us incredible fool- 
ishness for the administration not to take 
up this offer, in a realistic proposal of its 
own, as a means of getting inspection started. 
As the debate continues in the administra- 
tion, the National Planning Association study 
of the consequences of doing nothing would 
make extremely pertinent reading. 


AID TO INDIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on pre- 
vious occasions I have taken the liberty 
of commending very strongly the posi- 
tion taken by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoorEr] with respect to aid to India. I 
am most happy to note that the posi- 
tion taken by these two fine Senators 
has been supported by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and that adequate aid 
to India is now provided in the pending 
mutual security bill. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
an opportunity to read a most helpful 
comment on this subject, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks, a newspaper article en- 
titled Kennedy-Cooper Proposal for 
India Could Bring Democracy Key Vic- 
tory”: and in that connection I point 
out that the word democracy, as used 
in the headline, is used in a nonpartisan 
sense. The article is a syndicated one 
which was prepared for the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY-COOPER PROPOSAL FOR INDIA COULD 
Bring Democracy Key Vicrory—Reps 
LURKING To Pounce IF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Proves FAILURE 


(Eprror’s Note—The writer, professor of 


economic history at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and a staff member of the 
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Center for International Studies, is an ex- 
pert’s expert. He is a coauthor of The 
Dynamics of Soviet Society, the Prospects 
for Communist China, and A Proposal; Key 
to an Effective Foreign Policy. He is a Yale 
graduate and brother of Prof. Eugene V. 
Rostow, dean of the Yale Law School.) 


(By W. W. Rostow) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—When they come to 
1958, historians will have plenty to write 
about. This has been a year of missiles and 
earth satellites, of economic recession, of 
debate on how to reorganize the Pentagon. 
It has been a year when the market for big 
cars caved in, and when the Giants and 
Dodgers opened on the west coast. It will 
shortly become a year of noisy Congressional 
elections, 

Historians may judge, however, that the 
most important issue of 1958 was whether or 
not an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act, proposed by Democratic Senators JOHN 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and JOHN SHER- 
MAN Cooper, of Kentucky, did or did not get 
through Congress. 

This amendment concerns India. It does 
not require any additional appropriation of 
money this year. Nevertheless, the passage 
or failure of passage of this amendment will 
have important historical consequences. It 
will affect the outcome of the Indian second 
5-year plan and with it, the fate of the 
democratic process in the world’s largest 
democracy. It will affect the outcome of 
the ideological race between Communist 
China and democratic India, and the 
struggle between communism and democ- 
racy throughout Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa. It will even strongly influence fu- 
ture relations between the United States, its 
western European allies, and Japan. 

What have the Senators proposed? Why 
should it have any such grandiose signifi- 
cance? 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION LOANS 


The amendment is simple enough. It 
would be an expression of Congress that the 
industrialization of India under political 
democracy is in the interest of the United 
States; and that the executive branch of the 
Government should initiate negotiations 
looking to the long-term international sup- 
port of the Indian effort. 

Specifically, Senators KENNEDY and CooPER 
have suggested that a group of men of the 
stature of John McCloy (board chairman of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank) and Sir Oliver 
Franks (former British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington) should go to India, sit down with 
responsible members of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and work out what would be required 
in the way of long-term loans for the success 
of the Indian industrialization effort. 

On the basis of such information they 
would work out an arrangement in which 
Japan, the countries of Western Europe, 
Canada and the United States would share 
in providing the loans (and technical as- 
sistance) necessary to do the job. The 
American share in this international ar- 
rangement would come before Congress for 
approval next year. 

This straightforward proposal is, never- 
theless, packed with high drama, for both 
the Indian second 5-year plan and Indian 
democracy stand at a critical point. 


PROGRESS MADE 


Economically, much progress has been 
made. The first 5-year plan (1952-56) 
raised the Indian national income by nearly 
18 percent, outstripping the rise in popula- 
tion and giving the Indian people a sense 
of hope and of forward momentum. This 
first phase of the Indian effort concentrated 
on raising food production. The second 5- 
year plan aims to take a decisive step toward 
the industrialization of India which, in the 
long pull, is necessary if the low standard of 
living is to be raised. 
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At the moment the second 5-year plan— 
now near the close of its second year—is 
in grave danger. It has already been cut 
back and may have to be cut back further. 
And this could have the most serious po- 
litical effects. 

The reason for this cutback lies in 1 un- 
favorable and 1 extremely hopeful circum- 
stance. 

In part the plan is imperiled by poor 
harvests which reduced supplies of food 
available in India and forced the increased 
import of grain to prevent starvation, 

But the major cause of the Indian foreign- 
exchange crisis is a startling and exciting 
fact: To everyone’s surprise, the private-en- 
terprise sector of the Indian economy has 
moved ahead so fast that it used up in less 
than a year and a half the foreign exchange 
allotted to it for a 6-year period. 

The Indian Government now has been 
forced to ration foreign exchange to private 
enterprise, It did this because India must 
import large amounts of equipment for rail- 
roads and electric powerplants and other 
items it needs to build the framework within 
which an industrial system can grow. The 
competition for foreign exchange is not be- 
tween capitalist and socialist sectors of the 
Indian economy. It is between the essential 
overheads for an industrial society and its 
manufacturing sector: between railway en- 
gines and machine tools. 


PACE SLOWED 


In the face of this conflict the Indian 
Government has been forced to slow down 
the pace of industrialization at a moment of 
great promise. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Communist Party 
has been building its case on the claim that 
neither democracy nor Indian association 
with the United States and the West is ca- 
pable of seeing India through the transition 
from an impoverished agricultural society to 
@ modern industrialized one. Already the 
loss of momentum and morale has permitted 
the Indian Communists two major successes, 
one in the state of Kerala, the other in 
Bombay. 

To the North the Chinese Communists, 
forcing the pace of investment in their police 
state, are making great industrial progress. 
But this progress is attained at the cost of 
collectivizing the peasant—who makes up 
about three-quarters of the Chinese popu- 
lation—and at the cost of relative stagnation 
in agricultural output. 

If the Indian second 5-year plan should 
fail and the Chinese Communists should 
achieve substantial success—even at the cost 
of great human suffering—a billion human 
beings in the underdeveloped areas of the 
Free World, including the Indians, may well 
conclude that whatever its moral virtues, the 
technique of democracy and the diplomacy of 
association with the United States and the 
West are inappropriate for a country seeking 
to modernize its society. 

On the other hand, if the well-balanced 
agricultural and industrial plan of India 
should succeed in the next 4 or 5 years, we 
will be able to confront the Communists in 
China and throughout the world with the 
fact that secret police and forced labor and 
starvation are not the necessary conditions 
for the modernization of an underdeveloped 
society; and that the method of consent at 
home and of association with the Free World 
abroad can do the job. 

STAKES HIGH 

If this can be demonstrated between now 
and, let us say, 1962, the last serious basis 
for the ideological appeal of communism 
will have ended; for while communism is 
largely discredited in the more developed 
parts of the world, many of the political lead- 
ers in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa be- 
lieve, or half-believe, that only ruthless 
Communist methods can quickly bring 
about the changes necessary for a poor, 
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stagnant country to achieve steady econom- 
ic growth and progress. 

Even more is at stake, however, in the 
Kennedy-Cooper amendment. Its passage 
could contribute to the reconstruction of the 
North Atlantic Alliance and to the improve- 
ment of American relations with Japan. In 
part the regeneration of the North Atlantic 
Alliance must take a military form and must 
reflect a tightening of the common effort in 
the face of the expanding Soviet ability to 
deliver nuclear weapons with missiles. In 
part, however, the association between the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan 
must be based on the creation of an effective 
alternative to colonialism. 

A new basis must be found for relating the 
richer parts of the Free World to the aspiring 
peoples of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 
Such a new basis for association may in- 
clude anticommunism; but it must also in- 
volve effective long-term aid in loans and 
technical assistance to those underdeveloped 
areas which seriously wish to develop their 
economy. 

NEED CRITICAL, URGENT 

India is clearly the place to start. Not 
only is India’s need critical and urgent, but 
India represents 40 percent of the total 
problem; that is, some 400 million of the 1 
billion human beings who live in underde- 
veloped areas of the Free World live in India, 

More than that, India’s connection with 
the British Commonwealth and with the 
Colombo plan organization have already 
Cleared the way for the kind of joint effort 
which is required. 

Finally, the experience of setting up a co- 
Operative international program in India 
could furnish a useful guide for a more gen- 
eral effort which might later embrace the 
rest of free Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 

In short, the enterprise proposed by Sena- 
tors KENNEDY and Cooper gives the indus- 
trialized nations of the Free World the chance 
to give an essential new dimension to the 
Free World alliance, and to begin to define an 
alternative to colonialism around which the 
whole Free World could rally. 

In a year of Congressional elections and of 
recession, at a time when the Nation is 
seeking also to get its military house in 
order in the face of a new, somewhat un- 
expected and lethal challenge, it would be 
understandable if the United States were to 
postpone taking the initiative in India, that 
Senators KENNEDY and Cooper propose. It 
would be understandable if we do this; but 
history is unforgiving. 

The situation in India could disintegrate 
so fast that, by the time we next looked up, 
we could be confronted with a crisis where 
loans could not help much. This has hap- 
pened before in recent times: In China, 
Egypt, Indonesia. 

Both those who bear political responsi- 
bility in Washington and the American peo- 
ple as a whole, bear the heavy responsibility 
of moving now in relation to India and cut- 
ting down the risk that Communist pur- 
poses there—which hinge on the failure of 
the Indian industrialization program—con- 
front us before long with a second China 
tragedy. 


DISASTER LOANS TO SMALL BUSI- 
NESS CONCERNS INJURED BY 
CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS 
FOR FEDERALLY AIDED HIGH- 
WAYS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

at this point in the body of the RECORD 
the testimony I presented before the 

Small Business Subcommittee of the 

Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 

rency, when it was considering my bill 
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(S. 3434) on amendment and extension 
of the Small Business Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
on S. 3434 BEFORE THE SMALL BUSINESS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES SENATE, MAY 
23, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my ap- 

preciation to you for being afforded this 

opportunity to testify on my bill, S. 3434, 

which is among the bills presently being 

considered by this subcommittee in its de- 
liberations on the amendment and exten- 
sion of the Small Business Act, 

S. 3434 would amend the Small Business 
Act by providing disaster loans to small 
business concerns which suffer economic in- 
jury due to condemnation proceedings un- 
der federally aided highway construction 
programs. 

The States Highway Commissioner of the 
State of Minnesota, L. P. Zimmerman, 
brought to my attention the fact that many 
small businesses have been forced to move 
due to condemnation proceedings in connec- 
tion with federally aided highway construc- 
tion programs, and as a result thereof many 
such businesses have suffered severe economic 
injury. 

In view of the interstate highway con- 
struction program now underway, this is a 
problem which will be affecting more and 
more businesses in the years ahead. It has 
been estimated that as many as 50,000 busi- 
nesses may be forced to move from their 
current sites in the next few years as a re- 
sult of such construction, 

It is, of course, true that when property 
is condemned the owner is entitled to just 
compensation. But it is a difficult question 
as to what just compensation is in a par- 
ticular case—especially when it is business 
property. As pointed out in a recent news- 
paper article on this very subject: 

Sometimes this can be very tough in- 
deed on the person whose property is taken, 
especially if it is a business property. For 
the courts rarely allow appraisers to take 
into consideration such items as loss of 
goodwill, costs of moving the business to a 
new location, or loss of profits occasioned 
by the move or the inability to start over 
again. (Condemnation Evolves as Hot Pub- 
lic Issue, by Phil Yaeger and John Stark, 
Washington Star, February 14, 1958.) 

To the businessman who suffers a severe 
economic hardship as a result of being forced 
to move, it is just as great a catastrophe as 
destruction of his property due to floods or 
other natural disasters. 

It seems to me that a businessman who 
suffers such an economic injury should be 
entitled to receive a disaster loan from the 
Small Business Administration just as he can 
under present law if he suffers an economic 
injury due to natural catastrophes such as 
floods or droughts. The injury suffered— 
due to natural causes or action of the Fed- 
eral Government—is in either case beyond 
the businessman’s control. 

It should be emphasized that such dis- 
aster loans as are proposed in S. 3434 would 
only be given when the SBA determined that 
actual economic injury was suffered by a 
business. My bill does not propose that all 
businesses forced to move under such con- 
struction programs automatically qualify for 
disaster loans. 

In my opinion, it is an obligation of the 
Federal Government to provide low-interest 
long-term loans to small business concerns 
which suffer economic injury due to the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government itself. 

For these reasons, I respectfully urge that 
this subcommittee favorably consider S. 3434. 
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WE OUGHT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 
CANADA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since 1939, a delegation of the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has carried on an exchange pro- 
gram with the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, for the purpose of 
discussing foreign-affairs problems of 
mutual interest. These exchange meet- 
ings have been, of course, mutually 
beneficial. 

The last such meeting is discussed in 
an article written by Wilbur Elston, a 
member of the editorial page staff of 
the. Minneapolis Tribune; and it was 
published in that newspaper on May 11, 
1958. In his article, entitled “We Ought 
To Know More About Canada,” Mr, 
Elston writes of the need for better 
understanding between Americans and 
our Canadian neighbors. 

Mr. President, in view of the recent 
discussions in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on United States- 
Canadian relationships, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this very fine editorial 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Ovcur To Know More ABOUT CANADA 

(By Wilbur Elston) 

Relations between Canada and the United 
States have been deteriorating in recent 
years. For that reason, many people have 
welcomed the news that President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles and 
their wives will visit Ottawa in July. 

Undoubtedly, there are dissatisfactions in 
Canada with the United States and with 
Americans. Some of it arises from the tre- 
mendous amount of American capital in- 
vested in Canada. Some of it stems from 
our failure to take Canada into considera- 
tion when we adopted such policies as our 
wheat surplus disposal plan. Some of it 
results from our restrictions on Canadian 
goods we import. Some of it comes from 
the irritating American habit of taking the 
Canadians for granted. 

Yet Canadian irritations with the United 
States are seldom displayed to American 
visitors in Canada, The Canadians seem to 
like us as individuals and to many Minne- 
sotans our friends just north of the border 
appear to be more friendly—and more simi- 
lar to us—than Americans who live along 
the eactern seaboard. 

A delegation from the St. Paul-Minneap- 
olis Committee on Foreign Relations cer- 
tainly had no cause to complain about 
Canadian hospitality—except perhaps that 
it was excessive—when in Winnipeg for a 
joint meeting with the Winnipeg men’s 
branch of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs last weekend. These ex- 
change programs, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing foreign affairs problems of mutual 
interest, have been going on since 1939. 
They have contributed to much better 
understanding and appreciation of the Ca- 
nadian point of view by the Twin City par- 
ticipants—and vice versa. 

It is obvious, however, that much more 
needs to be done in this area. For any 
American visiting Canada will have to ad- 
mit that the average Canadian knows much 
more about what is going on in the United 
States—in politics, entertainment, business 
and other fields—than the average Ameri- 
cans knows about Canada. 

A special Congressional study mission 
composed of Representative Brooks Hays, 
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Democrat, of Arkansas, and Representative 
Frank M. Corrin, Democrat, of Maine, last 
week blamed the deterioration in Canadian- 
American relations on America’s lack of in- 
formation about Canada. They urged news- 
Papers and press associations to provide 
more and better news coverage of what is 
going on in Canada. And they recom- 
mended other moves to increase the flow of 
information. 

The Congressmen said that it often ap- 
pears to our Canadian cousins that Ameri- 
cans do not desire to learn anything con- 
cerning Canada and its problems, This may 
be true of the average American—and we 
think it is—but obviously many American 
businessmen have learned a good deal about 
Canada or they would not be doing so much 
business or investing so heavily there. 

A royal commission on Canada’s economic 
prospects recently found that 60 percent of 
Canada’s domestic exports went to the 
United States in 1955, as contrasted with 
only 18 percent to the United Kingdom, 8 
percent to continental western Europe and 
14 percent to all other countries. 

It also reported that more than $10.2 bil- 
lion of American capital was invested in 
Canada in 1955 out of a total nonresident 
investment of about $13.4 billion. 

The huge American investment no doubt 
has contributed to the recent rapid growth 
of the Canadian economy, but it is only 
natural that the Canadians should be some- 
what resentful of the fact that the develop- 
ment of their resources has often benefited 
Americans more than it has Canadians. 

The Royal Commission found, for exam- 
ple, that the book value of Canadian com- 
panies in which a controlling interest is held 
in the United States accounted at the be- 
ginning of 1955 for 68 percent of the total 
investment in the petroleum industry, 51 
percent in the chemical industry, 95 percent 
in the automobile and parts industry, and 
45 percent in the pulp and paper industry. 

It also is estimated that Canadians have 
a standard of living that is between 25 and 
30 percent below that of the United States. 
While the Canadian standard of living still 
is well above that of the United Kingdom— 
and, indeed, probably is superior to that of 
every other nation in the world except the 
United States—there is still a substantial 
gap between the Canadian and American 
standards of living. 

The Canadians, however, can point to the 
fact that their economy has been growing 
faster than ours has in recent years. In 
1955, for example, Canada’s gross national 
product amounted to 6.3 percent of that 
of the United States, whereas in the 1926-28 
period the average was 5.6 percent. 

Furthermore, a substantially higher pro- 
portion of income is being devoted to invest- 
ment in Canada, investment has been in- 
creasing more rapidly in Canada and Can- 
adas’ population has been growing more rap- 
idly because of a higher birth rate and a 
relatively higher flow of immigrants. Can- 
ada, indeed, contains the last real frontier 
on this continent. 

All of these factors give the Canadians 
a good deal of satisfaction as well as hope 
for the future. It also may account for the 
greater independence being expressed by 
Canadian politicians although it is more 
accurate to describe Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker as pro-Canadian rather than anti- 
American. But as we look to the future, 
we can think of no better advise than that 
offered by the Royal Commission: 

Such economic problems as may arise 
from time to time between the two coun- 
tries would be eased, in our opinion, if more 
Americans could remember to think of Can- 
ada, not as a hinterland, but as a country. 
Canadians, for their part, while taking such 
action as may be necessary to provide the 
economic basis for the nation they are build- 
ing in the northern half of the continent, 
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would do well to recognize how much they 
have profited from having as neighbors a 
people so productive, so ingenious, and 80 
capable of magnanimity. 


INSPECTION FOR NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 24, President Eisenhower 
sent to Soviet Premier Khrushchev a 
letter in which the President agreed to 
appoint a scientific team of experts on 
nuclear test suspension control. The 
President indicated that he thought the 
team headed by the United States and 
the team headed by the Soviet Union 
should meet in Geneva, Switzerland, 
within 3 weeks after learning whether 
the President’s suggestion was acceptable 
to the Soviet Union. The President fur- 
ther stated that a preliminary report 
should be made within 30 days of the 
convening of the group, and a final re- 
port within 60 days. 

This statement by our President is a 
commendable one, and I wish to con- 
gratulate him for it. It indicates, I be- 
lieve, that the world may be one small 
step closer to an agreement to suspend 
nuclear weapons tests, with an inspec- 
tion system to verify the suspension. 
Certainly the President’s proposal should 
be acceptable to the Soviet Union. On 
May 9, Premier Khrushchev, in a letter 
to the President, stated that the Soviet 
Union was willing to enter into a discus- 
sion of the inspection system needed to 
check for violations of a test-suspension 
agreement, if beforehand there were 
agreements regarding the meeting 
arrangements. The President has found 
this Soviet condition reasonable; so now 
we await acceptance by the Soviet Union 
and the setting of a date for talks to 
begin. 

Mr. President, this statement of the 
President’s has also been commented on 
favorably by many of our leading news- 
papers. The New York Times refers to 
the letter as “an important step forward 
in the effort to secure progress toward 
ending nuclear tests.” 

The Washington Evening Star states 
that such a development,—as an in- 
spection agreement for suspending nu- 
clear tests—“if it materializes, will be 
encouraging as a first step—a little 
break that might eventually become 
very big—out of the dreary and deadly 
dangerous impasse in which the Soviet 
bloc and the Free World now find them- 
selves. 

Other supporting statements have 
come from the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
which calls the letter of the President 
an important and effective move, show- 
ing American willingness to discuss the 
problem of nuclear testing on the basis 
of agreed scientific facts any time the 
Russians are willing to go along.” 

And the Tampa Sunday Tribune indi- 
cates that the President “seemed to go 
out of his way to make the proposal ap- 
pealing to the Russian official and that 
he also seemed anxious to move the situ- 
ation off dead center.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
the editorials to which I have referred 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of May 26, 1958] 
Test Ban CONTROLS 


President Eisenhower's latest letter to So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev represents an im- 
portant step forward in the effort to secure 
progress toward ending nuclear tests. 
Whether this progress will actually be 
achieved now depends on the Soviet Union. 
The President has made a concrete proposal 
for Soviet and American nuclear experts to 
meet shortly to reach conclusions on meth- 
ods for detecting violations of a possible 
agreement to end these tests. Three out- 
standing American scientists have been 
named to participate in this proposed meet- 
ing. Premier Khrushchev agreed in his 
letter earlier this month that such a meeting 
be held. Now it is up to the Soviet Union to 
name its team of specialists and thus make 
possible this joint scientific study of the 
problems involved. 

The President expressed the hope that the 
Soviet Union will name a team of technical 
experts so that “we get scientific not political, 
conclusions.” We share the President's hope, 
but it would be futile to ignore the fact 
that in this case scientific conclusions may 
be highly charged with political overtones. 
To detect possible violations of a nuclear test 
ban, observers with appropriate instruments 
will have to be stationed at various points on 
the earth’s surface, and particularly in both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Techniques must be agreed upon which will 
guarantee these observers complete freedom 
to make their observations and then to com- 
municate their findings to the world. 

To political implications inherent in these 
technical needs are clear from yesterday's 
State Department appeal to the Soviet Union 
to end or reduce the two nations’ present re- 
strictions on travel within their borders by 
nationals of the other nation. The Soviet 
Union has insisted throughout the postwar 
era that large areas of its territory be closed 
to foreigners, and we have imposed similar 
restrictions here on Soviet citizens in an ef- 
fort to create pressure for the ending of the 
Soviet restrictions. Can adequate policing 
of a nuclear test ban be possible without hav- 
ing the entire territory of both countries open 
to international observers and inspectors? 
Moreover, the problem is further complicated 
by the fact that it may be necessary for such 
policing to have observers spread throughout 
the world. If this is so, the problem of hav- 
ing inspectors in Communist China will also 
have to be faced and solved. 


{From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 26, 1958 
OUT OF THE IMPASSE? 


In view of his recent concession on the 
subject, there is some reason to hope that 
Premier Khrushchev will reply favorably to 
President Eisenhower's latest letter proposing 
an early meeting of technical experts to 
study ways and means of policing an inter- 
national ban on nuclear testing. In any 
event, logic would seem to require such a 
reply. For the Soviet leader is on record as 
having declared that he and his govern- 
ment, “in spite of our serious doubts,” are 
ready to “try out” the President's idea, “with 
the proviso that work should be completed 
in the shortest term agreed upon before- 
hand.” 

Taking due note of this condition, Mr. 
Eisenhower has suggested to Mr. Khrushchey 
that the proposed meeting begin at Geneva, 
Switzerland, “within 3 weeks of our learning 
whether these arrangements are acceptable 
to you.” The arrangements would bring 
together distinguished experts (the State 
Department has already designated three 
outstanding Americans for the project) from 
the Soviet Union, Britain, France, the United 
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States, and a few other countries on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. In the President's 
words, these men would be “chosen on the 
basis of special competence, so as to assure 
that we get scientific, not political, conclu- 
sions” from them regarding how best to safe- 
guard against possible violations of an agree- 
ment on the cessation of nuclear tests.” 
Further, he would have them make “an ini- 
tial progress report within 30 days after con- 
vening and to aim at a final report within 
60 days. * *” 

This is a time schedule that seems reason- 
able enough to satisfy Mr. Khrushchev’s call 
for a speedy completion of any technical 
study that may be undertaken. Certainly, 
if he responds promptly and affirmatively, it 
should be possible for the Communist and 
non-Communist experts—assuming that 
they work together in a genuinely scientific 
spirit—to arrive at firm conclusions and rec- 
ommendations 3 months or so from now. 
That is to say, they should be able, within 
that period, to figure out the kind of policing 
machinery that would be needed (interna- 
tional observation posts and the like) to 
provide adequate insurance against the dan- 
ger that a testing ban might be circumvented 
or violated through clandestine underground 
detonations—explosions that could be easily 
confused with natural earth shocks unless 
an effective system of inspection were oper- 
ating. 

Of course, even if Mr. Khrushchev assents 
to the President's proposal, and even if the 
Kremlin finally agrees to accept real inter- 
national control over a stoppage of nuclear 
tests, only a small part of the tremendously 
complex problem of disarmament will have 
been dealt with satisfactorily. But such a 
development, if it materializes, will be none- 
theless encouraging as a first step—a little 
break that might eventually become very 
big—out of the dreary and deadly dangerous 
impasse in which East and West now find 
themselves. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 26, 
1958] 


PRESSING THE RUSSIANS ON THE SUMMIT 


Half a year ago, when the Russians began 
thumping their propaganda drums for a sum- 
mit meeting, they seemed to have things all 
their way. Russia was in the position of 
eagerly desiring effective negotiations be- 
tween East and West; the United States 
seemed to be holding pack. 

But now the positions have shifted dras- 
tically, and President Eisenhower's latest 
note to Soviet boss Nikita Khrushchev em- 
phasizes the change. 

On the surface, Mr. Eisenhower’s proposals 
for a meeting between scientists represent- 
ing the West and those speaking for the 
Soviet bloc seem to be a long way from any 
heads-of-state conference to discuss the 
great problems afflicting the world. 

The purpose of the scientists’ session sug- 
gested by the President is limited. Three 
men of notable achievement in science from 
the United States would meet with similar 
experts from other countries to try to agree 
on just what measures would be necsesary 
to supervise and control disarmament agree- 
ments. 

President Eisenhower did not limit the 
question to checking an agreement to halt 
nuclear tests, as the Russians have proposed. 
But there is little doubt that the big ques- 
tion to be studied by the scientists would be 
detection of nuclear explosions which any 
nation might set off in violation of an agree- 
ment to suspend them. 

Beyond those scientific matters, however, 
there is a broader question which this scien- 
tific get-together might answer: whether 
there is any ground for believing that the 
Russians are willing to discuss any issue, 
not on political or propaganda grounds, but 
on the basis of the most expert opinion of 
what the facts are. 
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Up to now, the Russians have balked at any 
honest attempt to narrow the issues between 
East and West and to agree at least on what 
the two sides are talking about. They an- 
nounced they were stopping their own atomic 
tests, after a series of explosions which shot 
tons of radioactive material into the atmos- 
phere, and asked us to suspend ours. But 
they wouldn't agree on any means of check- 
ing for secret tests. 

Khrushchey’s grudging concession a few 
weeks ago on a meeting of scientific experts 
may only have indicated that the Kremlin 
realized its negative stand on presummit 
exploration of the issues had backfired. But 
he did, at least, agree that such a meeting 
might be held. 

President Eisenhower's proposal that the 
meeting be held in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
the State Department’s designation of the 
three outstanding scientists who would 
represent the United States are effective dis- 
plays of initiative. 

Moreover's the President's suggestion that 
the sessions begin within 3 weeks, and that 
the scientists prepare a report on the tech- 
nical aspects of inspecting disarmament 
agreements within 60 days puts it up to the 
Russians to make a definite answer without 
delay. 

Even if Khrushehev should agree to the 
meeting, there would be plenty of obstacles. 
Mr. Eisenhower's pointed suggestion that 
Communist experts be chosen for their scien- 
tific competence shows his awareness of 
the danger that Russian scientists would be 
guided more by the party line than by the 
facts in their conclusions. 

Thus the Eisenhower note is but one more 
move in the presummit chess game. But 
it is an important and effective move, show- 
ing American willingness to discuss the 
problem of nuclear testing on the basis of 
agreed scientific facts any time the Russians 
are willing to go along. 

Khrushchev can keep talking about the 
summit without doing anything to get there. 
But if he really wants to take effective steps 
toward top-level negotiations between East 
and West, President Eisenhower has shown 
him where to begin. 


[From the Tampa Sunday Tribune of May 
25, 1958 


MOVING Orr Dran CENTER 


Mr. Eisenhower's new letter to Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev is a determined ef- 
fort to get the Russians to take another step 
toward scientific talks at Geneva on plans 
for policing a possible world ban on nuclear 
weapons tests. 

In tone, the note is friendly and concil- 
jatory. It is also positive and constructive, 
qualities which have been conspicuous by 
their absence in some of the recent letters 
exchanged by the leaders of the most pow- 
erful countries of the West and East. 

Basically, the President's letter is an ac- 
knowledgment of Khrushchev’s acceptance 
on May 9 of one small portion of a series of 
American proposals for international agree- 
ment on nuclear disarmament and inspec- 
tion systems. The Russian leader accepted 
only the suggestion that technical studies 
be held to determine methods for detecting 
possible violations of an agreement on ces- 
sation of nuclear tests. 

In taking the positive tack, Mr. Eisen- 
hower urged Khrushchev to agree to a meet- 
ing of nuclear scientists within 3 weeks. 
He followed it up by naming a three-man 
team of top United States scientists who, 
he said, have no connection with politics, 
to meet with a group of Soviet experts. 

At the same time, the White House said 
that additional expert scientists for the 
Western side might be contributed by Brit- 
ain, France, Canada, and possibly other 
countries, This leaves the way open for 
Russia to bring in experts from such coun- 
tries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Com- 
munist China if it chooses to do so, 
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One of the significant points about the 
Eisenhower proposition is that it is not 
hedged with severe restrictions. On the con- 
trary, the President, in the brief and per- 
sonal note, seemed to go out of his way to 
make the proposal appealing to the Rus- 
sian official. He also seemed anxious to 
move the situation off dead center. 

In answer to Khrushehev's comment in a 
previous communication that the Western 
nations might stall and delay progress on 
any substantial agreement, Mr. Eisenhower 
said the scientific experts could meet within 
3 weeks if the Russians were agreeable, make 
an initial progress report within 30 days 
and aim at a final report within 60 days or 
as soon thereafter as possible. 

How can Moscow now refuse to move for- 
ward with the new American proposal for 
broad-scale technical discussions on means 
of enforcing disarmament agreements, in- 
cluding a ban on nuclear test explosions. 

Certainly Mr. Eisenhower has demonstrated 
he is entirely sincere in hoping for con- 
structive accomplishments. His sincerity in- 
vites an equal sincerity in Moscow. If the 
Russians are willing to enter the technical 
discussions with a similar purpose of attain- 
ing concrete results, substantial progress to- 
ward an accord on the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests might well follow during a 
later conference at the summit. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these editorials are an indication that 
the Nation agrees with the President’s 
decision. The editorials also reflect a 
point of view which I have held, and have 
been urging the President to consider— 
that is, the separation of the proposal 
for test suspension with inspection from 
the other proposals in our disarmament 
package. 

If the Soviet Union agrees to hold talks 
on an inspection system, then it seems 
to me the United States has no course 
but to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
on a test ban. To refuse to do otherwise 
would be to make the President's con- 
structive proposal a meaningless gesture, 
for what is the reason to discuss inspec- 
tion for a test suspension if we do not 
wish to negotiate on the subject? 

The only justification for a refusal by 
the United States to negotiate, after the 
report is submitted by the two groups 
of experts, would be a refusal of the 
Soviet Union to agree to effective inspec- 
tion. The word effective“ is the key to 
8 a test suspension would be pos- 
sibie. 

We must assume that in calling for 
technical groups to study inspection, our 
Government is satisfied that verification 
of a test-suspension agreement would be 
possible. It would be unthinkable, and 
also hypocritical, for the United States 
ever to propose a measure, and then to 
declare that inspection for verification 
was not possible. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the President 
has satisfied himself that inspection can 
be effective. I say this, although the 
administration has not studied the in- 
spection problem to the extent that I 
believe it should have. It had not stud- 
ied in detail the problem of underground 
nuclear testing. For that reason, I un- 
dertook, as chairman of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, to obtain infor- 
mation on this point from reliable seis- 
mologists throughout the country. For 
that reason, I also wrote to the Presi- 
dent, on May 16, and offered to him, to 
Dr. Killian, and to others who are con- 
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cerned with this problem, the results to 
date of the subcommittee’s study. Test- 
ing underground is the most important 
aspect of detecting and identifying such 
tests. Tests on the surface or low in the 
atmosphere can be detected quite easily; 
and tests in high altitudes promise not 
too much difficulty in the way of detec- 
tion, although some more work must be 
done on this problem. But testing under- 
ground does present problems, and this 
will be the most important point which 
our experts must discuss with the Soviet 
scientific representatives. 

Mr. President, I shall speak further 
on the subject of inspection for a test 
suspension. But I wanted to make these 
few remarks today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of a re- 
lease I made on my correspondence with 
the President about the material of the 
Diasarmament Subcommitee on the de- 
tection of underground testing. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR HUMPHREY OFFERS PRESIDENT VITAL 
Data ON NUCLEAR Test INSPECTION 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat of 
Minnesota, revealed today that he has made 
available to the White House the replies of 
over 20 seismologists to a questionnaire of 
the Disarmament Subcommittee on the de- 
tection and identification of underground 
nuclear testing. 

Senator HUMPHREY, chairman of the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, released corre- 
spondence with the President on May 16 and 
19 in which he urged the President to find 
out whether the Soviet Union is or is not 
willing to agree to a supervised test suspen- 
sion, and expressed the eagerness of the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee to cooperate with 
the executive branch on the most vital and 
complex question of arms control. 

“I believe that Dr. Killian would find the 
answers to the questionnaire of considerable 
use in his work on devising an inspection 
system for a nuclear test suspension,” Sena- 
tor Humpnurey wrote. “If he or any of the 
members of his Committee wishes to see 
these replies I would be pleased to send them 
to the White House.” 

Senator HUMPHREY indicated that the re- 
plies to the subcommittee’s questionnaire 
from about 25 leading seismologists through- 
out the country would be published along 
with a staff summary and analysis of their 
content. The Senator made his offer to the 
President in view of the President’s intention 
of setting up a scientific group to meet with 
Soviet scientists on the inspection system 
needed to verify a test suspension agreement, 
if this is also acceptable to the Soviet Union. 

Senator HUMPHREY indicated that al- 
though he had not yet heard from the Presi- 
dent directly, Dr. Killian has sent for the 
material mentioned in his letter. 

Text of the correspondence follows: 

May 16, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: It is my understand- 
ing that you are currently considering your 
reply to the note of Mr. Khrushchey of May 
9. In that note Mr. Khrushchev agreed to 
one of your earlier proposals, namely, to 
establish a scientific group to study the in- 
spection system necessary to assure that a 
nuclear test suspension was being observed. 

I am writing this letter to urge you to 
pursue this apparent change in Soviet policy 
so that we may find out whether the Soviet 
Union is or is not willing to agree to a super- 
vised test suspension. If an adequately in- 
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spected test suspension could be agreed upon, 
I believe it would be a meaningful but safe- 
guarded first step toward slowing down the 
armaments race. It would help to relieve 
tension throughout the world, and it would 
reduce whatever risk to human health there 
may be in continued testing. It the Soviet 
Union would not accept the necessary in- 
spection system, the Soviet unilateral test 
cessation and pleas for test cessation would 
be exposed as hypocritical and deceitful. 

The main purpose of this letter is to in- 
form you of the availability of replies to a 
questionnaire sent by the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament to some 37 seismologists. The 
questionnaire dealt with the detection of 
underground nuclear explosions and the in- 
spection system needed to verify a test sus- 
pension agreement. 

Our analysis of the replies to this ques- 
tionnaire is not yet complete. However, I 
believe that Dr. Killian would find the an- 
swers to the questionnaire of considerable 
use in his work on devising an inspection 
system for a nuclear test suspension. If he 
or any of the members of his Committee 
wishes to see these replies I would be pleased 
to send them to the White House. 

The Disarmament Subcommittee is eager 
to cooperate with the executive branch on 
this most vital and complex question of arms 
control. 

Respectfully, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 19, 1958. 
DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: For the Presi- 
dent, it is a pleasure to acknowledge your 
May 16 letter requesting an inspection system 
for a nuclear test suspension, and to assure 
you that you will be further advised at an 
early date. 
With kind regard. 
Sincerely, 
Bryce N. HARLOW, 
Administrative Assistant 
to the President. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
more and more organizations and groups 
throughout the United States are devot- 
ing study and discussion to the problem 
of dirarmament. Some few years ago 
the number of organizations with stated 
positions on this subject were extremely 
few—perhaps no more than several 
dozen. But today, the situation has 
changed; and people are beginning to 
realize that the arms race is a futile one. 
They know we must have sufficient mili- 
tary strength to defend ourselves and to 
be able to keep our international com- 
mitments. But many of our citizens are 
demanding greater attention to halting 
the arms race by our Government and 
by the Representatives the people have 
sent to the Congress. 

The position on nuclear weapons tests 
of three leading organizations were sent 
to me recently. One is the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service of the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church, which advocates an agreement 
to suspend nuclear weapons tests for a 
trial period and under proper inspection 
safeguards. The Woman’s Division also 
urges the creation of a group to work 
out additional disarmament steps. 

I digress to note that practically every 
single organization today that comments 
at all upon the disarmament question, 
or comments in any way upon the ques- 
tion of test suspensions or the ban of 
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nuclear tests, also includes, fortunately 
and properly, within its resolutions or 
comments the imperative necessity of 
an adequate and an effective inspection 
system. I really believe that the work 
of our Subcommittee on Disarmament 
and of spokesmen in private and public 
life on the subject of disarmament has 
begun to take hold in the American com- 
munity. People are thinking much more 
sensibly, much more constructively, and 
much more reasonably about the whole 
subject matter of disarmament and the 
importance of an adequate inspection 
and detection system. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate 
the Senator from Minnesota on the fine 
work he has done as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament. It is 
one of the outstanding accomplishments 
since I have been in the Senate. 

Does not the Senator agree with me 
that we should do everything possible to 
obtain nuclear test cessation, provided 
we do not do so on a unilateral basis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Isurely do. I wish 
to repeat that the Senator from Mis- 
souri has been a clear and powerful 
voice to the American people in terms 
of educating and informing them of the 
importance of an inspection and detec- 
tion system within the entire disarma- 
ment subject matter. 

As the Senator knows, it is the key 
to the problem. Sometimes we have 
had a little difficulty in getting the 
people to understand it. Too many 
times editorial writers and spokesmen 
talk about disarmament or test suspen- 
sion without placing the emphasis which 
is needed upon the scientific develop- 
ment of an adequate and effective in- 
spection system which can replace the 
quality known as trust, because we sim- 
ply cannot trust; we have to rely upon 
inspection. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I know the Sena- 
tor agrees that we should not be penal- 
ized for our consistent and persistent 
efforts to find an adequate method of test 
cessation. We should be penalized 
for not being willing and anxious to 
pursue test cessation, but only with the 
premise of an inspection system which 
would mean it was not unilateral dis- 
armament on our part. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. In fact, criticism should be di- 
rected against those who recommend 
unilateral disarmament without an in- 
spection system. Then we would really 
be the targets of justifiable criticism. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Let me say again it has been a 
great privilege to work with him on the 
Disarmament Subcommittee. 

3 HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

The second organization which I wish 
to mention is the United World Federal- 
ists. This group has also taken a posi- 
tion urging an agreement to suspend 
nuclear weapons tests, along with the 
establishment of a U. N. inspection 
agency to verify that the agreement was 
being observed. 
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I also note that this splendid organiza- 
tion met in annual convention in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. It adopted very con- 
structive resolutions, which I shall later 
place in the Recort, when the officers of 
the organization make them available 
to me. 

It was my privilege to be one of several 
persons who addressed the United World 
Federalists Conference. I found. the 
audience and participants to be men and 
women not only dedicated to the cause 
of a just and enduring peace, but to be 
very alert, intelligent, and constructive 
in their approach. 

The third organization is the National 
Council of Jewish Women. The council 
wrote to the President to “proclaim to 
the world our Government’s forthright 
stand in support of a halt to the testing 
of nuclear weapons” and to propose im- 
mediately an inspection system to 
maintain this suspension.” 

Mr. President, I compliment and com- 
mend the National Council of Jewish 
Women upon their thoughtful and con- 
structive resolution and proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the statements of 
these three organizations on the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WOMEN’S DIVISION OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE OF THE BOARD OF 

MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 

New York, N. Y., May 12, 1958. 


The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 


Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Disaramament, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator HUMPHREY: The wom- 
en's division of Christian service of the 
Methodist Church considered the question 
of suspension of nuclear testing during its 
recent executive committee meetings. This 
group, which is the policy-making and ad- 
ministrative body for nearly 2 million Meth- 
odist women, has registered the opinion that 
it is important at this time, both for practi- 
cal reasons and for the effect on world opin- 
ion, to separate the question of cessation of 
nuclear tests from other matters of dis- 
armament. It is our opinion that proper 
safeguards can be insured and that the mat- 
ter can properly be dealt with as a first step 
toward disarmament. 

While we are keenly aware of the Nation's 
need to guard its security, we are also much 
concerned about the moral questions in- 
volved in continued testing and of the tre- 
mendous fear accompanied by some measure 
of distrust which has been aroused in coun- 
tries like Japan. 

For these reasons, the women’s division of 
Christian service is anxious to see such 
measures as these suggested in Mr. Harold 
Stassen’s proposals adopted: 

1. Agreement to suspend tests for a trial 
2-year period. ' 

2. Establish a United Nations’ inspection 
agency. 

3. Install inspection posts inside and out- 
side the United States of America and 
V. S. S. R. 

4. Create a group to work out additional 
disarmament steps. 

We are convinced that this four-step plan, 
or something similar, offers one of our best 
hopes at the present time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sang W. TILLMAN, 
Mrs. J. Fount Tillman, 
President. 
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‘Text oF UWF TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 

Dran PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: When in a 
time of crisis over a year ago, you said, 
“There can be no peace without law,” you 
spoke the most compelling truth of our age. 

At this particular time many people in 
many parts of the world believe a nuclear 
test suspension offers a promising first step. 

Although the physical and moral danger 
in which we find ourselves is well nigh in- 
tolerable, any separate measure to reduce 
the arms race involves grave risk. However, 
the risk will be minimized if a single step 
is not regarded as an end in itself, and if it 
facilitates taking additional steps promptly. 

Therefore, we urge you, Mr. President, to 
delay no longer in negotiating a nuclear 
weapons test suspension based on the fol- 
lowing four points: 

1. A 2-year agreement by the big two to 
suspend tests from the date of treaty rati- 
fication by both nations. 

2. Creation of a U. N. inspection agency. 

3. Installation of inspection posts inside 
the United States and Russia with scientific 
instruments to verify the end of testing. 

4. Setting up of a negotiating group to 
work on additional disarmament steps dur- 
ing the 2-year period. 

We attach particular importance to the 
opportunity this proposal affords to initiate 
a United Nations inspection system within 
the major nations, as you have repeatedly 
advocated. If the expressed Soviet willing- 
ness to accept this inspection can be realized, 
it would represent so advantageous a break- 
through in one of the most difficult, yet 
essential, aspects of disarmament as to out- 
weigh the considerations which have so far 
deterred our Government. 

We believe that the sane alternative to 
surrender to Soviet domination, or suicide 
in an atomic war, is to invest the United 
Nations with the power of world law to en- 
force world peace with justice for all. 

This will require the disaramament of all 
nations under U. N. authority, the substi- 
tutlon ot an effective U. N. police force for 
the common security, and U. N. courts and 
arbitral tribunals for the prompt and just 
settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means, 

We recognize that it will take time to de- 
velop world political and legal institutions 
adequate to the challenge of modern science 
and technology. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that a clear and sincerely declared 
intention to pursue this objective to the 
end will determine what practical action 
can be taken now, and must define our 
course in the future. 

As the goal is comprehensive, many paths 
may lead to its attainment, and none should 
go unexplored that offers hope of some 
progress, however slight. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD HARRINGTON, 

President, United World Federalists, Inc. 

APRIL 21, 1958. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or JEWISH WOMEN, INC., 
New York, N. Y. April 23, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESDENT: The National Council of 
Jewish Women urges you, in the interest of 
the peace and security of the world and the 
leadership of the United States, to meet 
directly the great fear of nuclear weapons 
testing that torments the world. We urge 
you, in the name of the United States, to: 

1. Proclaim to the world our Govern- 
ment's forthright stand in support of a halt 
to the testing of nuclear weapons. 

2. Immediately propose an inspection sys- 
tem to maintain this suspension. 

3. Propose the immediate convening of 
the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
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sion to achieve quick agreement on an in- 
spection system to halt nuclear weapons 
testing throughout the world at the earliest 
Possible moment. 

We are writing to you, Mr. President, in a 
mood of despair and urgency created by our 
conviction that the American people are 
losing faith in themselves because they are 
losing faith in their ability to act as leaders 
in the world. 

This would be tragic if it were to con- 
tinue. Our loss of national self-confidence 
has been highlighted most recently by our 
frustration and sense of inadequacy when 
the Soviet Union made its gesture of stop- 
ping its nuclear weapons testing without in- 
spection. There is the feeling on the part 
of many Americans that the world is being 
offered no alternative to Soviet leadership. 

Has the world no alternative, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Have we the American people no al- 
ternative? Must the United States, too, fol- 
low Soviet initiative and succomb to Soviet 
leadership? 

We of the National Council of Jewish 
Women believe that the United States has 
other steps to take, other action which it 
must effect immediately so as to assert its 
leadership to its own people and to the 
world. We believe that the three points 
enumerated in our letter above indicate the 
general course that the United States must 
take at once. We believe that in following 
out this course the United States will be 
strengthening the cause of peace and se- 
curity by originating action to end the dan- 
gers of nuclear weapons testing in the world 
and thus end the danger to future genera- 
tions of atomic fallout. 

The American people and the world look 
to United States advocacy of a halt to 
testing and of an inspection system to pro- 
tect such an agreement as the only hope of 
a world in mortal fear. 

We earnestly hope, Mr. President, that you 
will see fit to use your great office to imple- 
ment United States Government action 
along the lines we have indicated. We be- 
lieve that in so doing, you will be extend- 
ing United States leadership in the world 
in its best and greatest sense, 

Respectfully yours, 
Gladys F. Cahn, 
Mrs. Mors S. CAHN, 
President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among other articles and editorials on 
various aspects of the problem of arms 
control, and worthy of special mention, 
is an article entitled “How the Arms 
Race Can Be Checked.” It appeared a 
few weeks ago in the Reporter magazine, 
and was written by a brilliant young 
Air Force Reserve officer, Richard S. Leg- 
horn. Mr. Leghorn is also president of 
the ITEK Corp., and chairman of the 
National Planning Association’s special 
project committee on security through 
arms control. Mr. Leghorn points out 
that “it is no longer good enough to 
blame arms-race problems on commu- 
nism alone” and that it is also true that 
the arms race, once begun, is in part 
self-generating.“ 

Mr. Leghorn makes some novel sug- 
gestions in this article. He calls upon 
science to help devise ways to slow down 
the arms race in addition to accelerating 
it. For example, he suggests that new 
scientific disciplines, such as operations 
analysis, war gaming techniques, and 
systems engineering might be used in 
arms control matters. Another device 
would be an inspection satellite. I have 
been similarly interested in such devices, 
and on several occasions have urged 
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priority be given to the development of a 
reconnaissance space satellite. 

Mr. Leghorn also points out that at 
present there are several important 
groups devoting fulltime to speeding up 
the arms race—the Rand Corp., the 
Army Operations Research Office, and 
the Defense Department’s Institute of 
Defense Analyses. Why cannot we, says 
Colonel Leghorn, organize one such 
group to be concerned with checking the 
arms race? He is right. We need to 
have Government, as well as private 
efforts, devoted to studying this complex 
but, nevertheless, vitally important 
problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the full text of Mr. Leghorn’s 
article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How THE ARMS Race Can BE CHECKED 

(By Richard S. Leghorn) 

Two centuries ago Benjamin Franklin 
demonstrated the important role a scientist 
can play in public affairs, His awareness of 
the problem that still confronts us is shown 
in a letter he wrote to Joseph Priestley: 

“It is impossible to imagine the height 
to which may be carried, in a 1,000 years, 
the power of man over matter. We may per- 
haps learn to deprive large masses of their 
gravity, and give them absolute levity, for 
the sake of easy transport, O that moral 
science were in as fair a way of improve- 
ment, that men would cease to be wolves 
to one another.” 

The Franklin example of a dedicated 
scientist-statesman was, unfortunately, al- 
most unique in our Republic until the 
Second World War brought its Comptons, 
Bushes, and DuBridges. The recent appoint- 
ment of the respected Dr. Killian to respon- 
sibilities at the summit of our political life 
is the latest example of the resumption of 
the honorable and exciting contributions of 
scientists to our public affairs that began 
with Franklin, 

Mankind, already well into a second 
atomic decade, has now entered the first 
space decade. The conjunction of an intense 
ideological conflict with the rapidly acceler- 
ating pace of technological reyolution has 
led to an entirely new sort of arms race, 
Coming to grips with this problem is surely 
the key issue that faces our scientist-states- 
men today. For until we address ourselves 
to the problem of enlisting a substantial 
scientific effort in the design of a workable 
security system, the arms race in all its mad~ 
ness will continue to enslave science 
throughout the world. The 50 percent of 
the West’s research and development now 
feeding the arms race and the even higher 
Russian figure will continue or even in- 
crease, while science for peaceful pursuits 
will be severely limited. 

The crux of our scientific problem today 
is not more science for the arms race, im- 
portant though that may be as an interim 
measure. Neither is it just to loosen the 
grip of the arms race on science, for that 
would be tantamount to unilateral dis- 
armament, The crux does not even lie in 
placing direct emphasis on science for 
peace—whether atoms for peace, space for 
peace, food for peace, or any other. The 
science-for-peace programs cannot possibly 
flourish in an age of deep insecurity and 
fear. All these problems will take care of 
themselves when—and only when—we have 
dealt with the more urgent problem of un- 
dertaking a major scientific effort to aid in 
„„ of a rational world security 
system, 
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NEW STYLES IN WEAPONS 


Looking at the weapons of today and to- 
morrow, we find that smaller nuclear explo- 
sions represent a more likely trend than larger 
explosions. Huge explosions, of course, are 
technically feasible. One occasionally hears 
talk of “gigaton” weapons representing the 
equivalent of billions of tons of TNT, but 
the military usefulness of such weapons is 
open to serious question. 

More significant than the amount of ex- 
plosive force will be the size of the weapons 
themselves. We already read of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons small enough for fighter 
aircraft, missiles, and artillery pieces. “Suit- 
case” A-bombs have been mentioned. We 
can expect the trend toward a bigger bang 
per cubic foot of bomb to continue further 
before practical limits are reached. “Clean” 
weapons, of course, represent another design 
trend, but it is not yet clear just how “clean” 
a nuclear device can become. Under many 
conditions of explosion, even “clean” weap- 
ons produce a dirty result in terms of radio- 
activity. But possibly the more long-per- 
sisting products can be avoided. 

The world is beginning to test ballistic 
rockets whose speed approaches the velocity 
needed to escape from the earth. This 
means that the practical limits of velocity 
for terrestrial wars have been reached. 
While reentry speeds may become greater, we 
cannot expect the speed of weapons to tar- 
gets on earth to increase significantly be- 
yond the speeds now being tested. There 
will, however, be two significant trends in 
delivery systems. 

First, bases will become more mobile, more 
dispersed, much smaller and less detectable, 
and therefore less vulnerable. In hand or 
immediately foreseeable are rocket launch- 
ings from underground sites and from mo- 
bile platforms on the ground, on the sea, 
under the sea, and from aircraft. While 
launchings from space platforms will be 
technically feasible, it is not yet clear 
whether space launching sites for terrestrial 
wars will offer appreciable advantages. 

Second, what is known as the reaction 
time of delivery systems will shorten appre- 
ciably. Today the countdown time neces- 
sary to prepare long-range missiles for firing 
is about the same—10 hours or so—that it 
takes long-range aircraft to fly between con- 
tinents. But the development of missile 
systems, particularly improvements in solid 
propellents, will soon shorten the time 
needed for preparation. We can foresee that 
before many years 1,000- to 2,000-mile 
rocket weapons will be maintained in 
a state of readiness permitting nearly in- 
stantaneous firings. The readiness time of 
6,000-mile missiles can be shortened to min- 
utes instead of hours and they may even- 
tually be instantaneously ready. Thus, the 
reaction time from the instant of command 
to megaton explosions 1,000 to 6,000 miles 
away will soon run from about 10 minutes 
to less than an hour, 

The accuracy of weapons, both for defense 
and counteroffense, will, of course, in- 
crease steadily, but not fast enough to offset 
the two dominant characteristics of oppos- 
ing delivery systems—speed of delivery and 
small, dispersed, and relatively invulnerable 
bases. Thus, defense either by counterof- 
fense or by Maginot Line techniques does 
not look promising. Retaliatory doctrines 
will continue to dominate the great-power 
scene in a military standoff, where violent 
conflict poses losses for each side that would 
more than offset any possible gains. 

THE CONSEQUENCES 

These trends in the design and develop- 
ment of weapons produce a number of 
troublesome consequences. For one thing, 
the arms race is already producing the so- 
called mth-country problem—known to the 
British as the fourth-country problem, and 
to the French as the fifth-country problem, 
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and to others by various numbers. In the 
absence of arms controls, modern weapons 
will come into possession of more and more 
nations either through gift, sale, or local 
development. Ownership of modern weap- 
ons by many nations, some of which may be 
irresponsible or even fanatical, will intro- 
duce a major factor of instability into the 
world’s security arrangements. 

Furthermore, the increasingly fast and 
automatic response characteristics of mod- 
ern weapons will lead to concentration and 
delegation of control. There will be much 
less time for investigation, diplomacy, and 
decision making. The dangers of accidental 
war or the accidental spread of limited war 
to total war become increasingly significant. 

Finally, reliable physical inspection for 
possession of nuclear warheads is already im- 
practical. With the decreasing size of war- 
heads and the growing ease of hiding bases, 
many other inspection and control problems 
will approach practical insolubility. Man 
faces steadily increasing difficulties in back- 
ing out of the corner into which he is now 
boxing himself. 

We must henceforth deal with two major 
threats to our security: Communist im- 
perialism and the arms race itself. While it 
is true that the arms race would largely dis- 
appear if communism disappeared, it is no 
longer good enough to blame arms-race prob- 
lems on communism alone; it is also true 
that the arms race, once begun, is in part 
self-generating. 

Can we construct a rational world security 
system capable of blocking military aggres- 
sion and simultaneously of dealing with the 
threat of the arms race? Can peace be main- 
tained without an unlimited arms race by a 
stabilized system of deterrents. and arms 
controls? 

I believe that these questions can be an- 
swered affirmatively in view of the advantages 
to both the United States and the Soviet 
Union of stabilizing massive deterrence, 
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Consider first the nature of massive deter- 
rence. To deal with the threat that Russia, 
now the world’s only other great military 
power, might initiate nuclear war against us, 
we have built a capacity for massive retalia- 
tion against military forces and productive 
centers. This retaliatory strength deters by 
presenting Russia with a situation in which 
it would lose immensely more than it could 
possibly gain from initiating nuclear war 
against us. Our policy of massive deterrence 
is now undergoing a critical period of change, 
whether we like it or not. Until now, our 
deterrent power has been based on military 
superiority—composed of a nuclear advan- 
tage, a better geographical situation and base 
structure, and greater air strength. In a few 
years these particular military superiorities 
will either vanish or lose their significance. 

The Russian nuclear stockpile, while per- 
haps not equal to our own, will neverthe- 
less be quite sufficient for military and 
retaliatory purposes. ICBM’s and submarine 
missile systems will give the Russians an 
intercontinental capability and offset much 
of our current advantage in overseas bases. 
Rocket devices, whose development the Rus- 
sians emphasized after the war while we 
tarried and in whose technology they now 
lead us, will become the principal retaliatory 
weapons. 

Then, too, consider the sources of modern 
military power. In some fields of science 
and technology, the Russians are clearly our 
equals. As for production know-how, it is 
no longer mass production in a sudden mo- 
bilization after a surprise attack that counts, 
but the ability to produce batches of new 
weapons systems promptly as new technology 
makes them feasible. In this regard, Russia 
has demonstrated shorter lead times than 
our own. As for the economic source of 
military power, the Soviet system, although 
it is smaller than our own, has demonstrated 
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a sustained ability to divert a much larger 
fraction of its budget to military ends, 
whether in peace or war. Another source of 
military power is the sort of military intelli- 
gence that enables a nation to know quickly 
where the threats and opportunities are and 
what new equipment needs to be built. Here 
the Russians are definitely superior. In 
short, we cannot be complacent about the 
relative strengths of Soviet versus American 
sources of military power. 

Instead of deterrence through military 
superiority, then, we shall soon have the 
long heralded situation of mutual deterrence. 
Russia, too, will have achieved a capacity 
for massive retaliation sufficient to kill the 
United States as a modern nation. 

There are a number of critically important 
things we can and must do to maintain de- 
terrence against massive Russian attack. 

One military measure which should have 
been taken years ago and which is now 
crucial is to make our retaliatory force rela- 
tively invulnerable: in military jargon, we 
must disperse, give mobility to, and “harden” 
our present “soft” retaliatory forces. These 
forces now include our quite vulnerable 
SAC airfields, many vulnerable overseas 
bases, and aircraft carriers. A temporary 
solution is being sought by SAC, which will 
soon be more dispersed and able to have 
one-third of its striking force airborne in 
15 minutes. Although SAC thus becomes 
less vulnerable, even this partial solution 
depends on actually receiving timely warn- 
ing—no easy trick in an age of ballistic 
rockets. The real solution to the problem of 
developing a hard retaliatory force lies in 
many dispersed underground, submarine, 
and mobile launching sites for rocket weap- 
ons. The costs of an invulnerable rocket 
retaliatory force are large and must be 
borne. There is little reason to continue to 
pour vast sums into soft bomber and car- 
rier systems. 

Our second essential step in preparation 
for the coming period of mutual deterrence 
is to obtain reliable warning of surprise at- 
tack. Our deterrent power will be greatly 
enhanced when we have both hard bases and 
adequate warning. But with soft bases and 
without warning, we shall be inviting attack 
whenever Russia has a massive interconti- 
nental capability. 

It was to solve the warning problem that 
‘the Russians themselves on May 10, 1955, 
proposed the exchange of ground-control 
posts at major Military Establishments. Al- 
though nuclear warheads can be concealed 
without much difficulty, a system of inspec- 
tion that could be depended on to discover 
major military movements would go far to 
prevent surprise attacks and accidental wars 
caused by misinterpretation. 

The third step we must take in order to 
stabilize deterrence is to make certain that 
our retaliatory weapons are not inferior to 
those of the Russians. This means getting 
excellent information about Russian military 
affairs—much better than the intelligence 
we now have. Our own “open skies“ pro- 
posal would go far toward enabling us to 
avoid insufficiency in our retaliatory weapons. 

Thus, from the American point of view, 
controlled mutual deterrence will increase 
security and can be substituted for the arms 
race for military superiority, provided that 
we have hardened our bases and that there 
is enough mutual inspection to warn of sur- 
prise attack and provide information to warn 
of approaching retaliatory inadequacy. Air 
inspection by space satellites may be the 
key to a rational world security system. 


WHAT THEY WANT 
Now let us examine the Russians’ position. 
Are they ready to accept any arms controls? 
Despite the failure of the London disarma- 
ment talks, I personally hold firmly to the 
view that within a few years Russia will ac- 
cept enough controls to stabilize the arms 
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race. Consider these five points from the 
Russian point of view: 

First, Russia will achieve in a few years 
a sufficient intercontinental capacity for 
massive retaliation, at least for all ical 
political purposes. Russian diplomacy and 
political conflict strategy will no longer be 
restrained by retaliatory inferiority. 

Second, it is obvious from Russian prot- 
estations and threats about missile weap- 
ons for NATO countries that Russia is 
becoming acutely aware of the nth-country 
problem. This awareness has been sharp- 
ened by reflection about the Hungarian re- 
volt; suppose Hungary had been in possession 
of modern weapons of retaliation? Also, Rus- 
sia can hardly thrill at the notion of a Nasser 
or a Mao being so equipped. 

For the Soviets, the problem of controls on 
nuclear production is a matter of fine judg- 
ment as to timing. Production controls too 
soon would mean an inadequate retaliatory 
capacity vis-a-vis the United States. Ac- 
eepting them too late will bring the risks of 
the nth-country problem. Thus, it seems 
reasonable to estimate that Russia will try 
to strike a balance and accept controls on 
nuclear production within a few years. 

Third, certain quarters in Russia have now 
developed genuine apprehension of a sur- 
prise mass attack. In the postwar years, 
Russian military planners became fully aware 
of the decisive nature of surprise attack 
with modern weapons, and the obsolescence 
of the historical Russian defense based on 
mass deployed in depth as successfully used 
against both the Napoleonic and Hitlerian 
invasions, SAC’s readiness exercises and 
preventive-war talk in the United States 
keep this apprehension alive. Today it is 
supplemented in Russia by an awareness of 
the danger of accidental war. There is every 
reason to believe that the Russians’ interest 
in warning of surprise has persisted since 
they proposed an exchange of ground control 
posts in May 1955. 

Fourth, with the advent of the sputniks 
and the Air Force’s announcement before 
LYNDON JoHNson’s Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee that it will operate a reconnais- 
sance satellite by the spring of 1959, the 
Russians assuredly realize that open skies 
are inevitable. In addition, they must now 
realize that the open skies proposal was not 
just a trick of United States intelligence but 
a necessary precondition if the United States 
is ever to give up the arms race and accept 
a stable military stand-off, whether tacitly 
or explicitly recognized. The Russians seem 
concerned that our first reaction to sputnik 
was to accelerate the arms race. The combi- 
nation of this concern about a continued 
arms race, our firm insistence on open skies 
as the key precondition for stabilizing the 
military situation, and their awareness of 
its inevitability will surely bring mutual 
aerial inspection before long. 

Fifth, Russian Communist imperialism al- 
ways considers all methods in planning and 
executing its strategy of conflict with the 
West. There is ample evidence that in the 
present military situation Russia now sees 
a great deal more to be gained by the meth- 
ods of nonviolent conflict than by war. True, 
it has first to achieve at least retaliatory 
sufficiency with the United States in order 
to free its diplomacy to play a fully mis- 
chievous role. But this sufficiency will be 
achieved in a few years, and it has already 
been discounted in advance throughout dip- 
lomatic and propaganda circles. Therefore, 
it is quite in keeping with Russia's over- 
all strategy to stabilize the arms race in or- 
der to release economic and technological 
resources for the waging of nonviolent con- 
flict. 

For all these reasons and more, Russia wilt 
soon accept enough controls to stabilize de- 
terrence and minimize risks from the nth- 
country problem and accidental wars. While 
welcoming this development and avoiding 
unreasonable demands in negotiations, we 
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must, of course, insist on soundly conceived 
and executed controls. For Russia, still pur- 
suing its goal of world domination, and still 
relying on a total. amoral strategy to achieve 
it, will not hesitate to exploit weaknesses in 
any arms-control program. The blatant use 
of “ban the bomb” propaganda, while of- 
ficially recognizing that inspection for war- 
heads is no longer practical, is evidence 
enough of Russian duplicity on disarmament 
issues. We must proceed both with op- 
timism and with caution, an approach Harold 
Stassen wisely took in all his disarmam7nt 
negotiations. 
RATIONAL AND REALISTIC 

The time has clearly come to do a litle in- 
venting in a novel ficld. Instead of invent- 
ing new weapons systems, ad infinitum, sci- 
ence and technology must life their sights 
and invent a rational world system to pro- 
vide security from war; this system must be 
based on rationally organized and controlled 
deterrents. While technology has brought 
the greatest threat from war the world has 
ever known, it has also brought the greatest 
opportunty for security from war. 

Such a system is our main hope for peace 
in the 1960's. The hope of eliminating the 
economic, political, and ideological causes of 
conflict is far from promising. The hope of 
eliminating the means of violent conflict 
through a direct assault on the disarmament 
issue itself is equally unpromising for the 
time being. But there is substantial hope of 
securing a stable peace by a sensible organi- 
zation of the world's deterrent power and 
arms controls. 

This system will in turn lead to improved 
methods for peaceful change and resolving 
conflicts; later it will lead to substantial arms 
reductions. But the first order of business 
is to construct. world security arrangements 
that take account of mutual massive deter- 
rents, limited deterrents, and certain arms 
controls, 

The design of such a system would obvi- 
ously be a very complicated matter. But 
it may be useful to summarize certain con- 
cepts which can and soon will be 
as a matter of mutual self-interest and 
which will enable such a system to be 
organized. 

Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union must build invulnerable rather than 
soft retaliatory systems, including under- 
ground ICBM’s and two-stage interconti- 
nental systems of the submarine-rocket and 
aircraft-rocket type. The United States 
must abandon the now profitless pursuit of 
decisive counterforce superiority vis-a-vis 
Russia, the pursuit of the instant“ in its 
capacity for massive retaliation, and the 
illusory hope of security through antirocket 
defensive systems. Russia must and will 
soon accept equivalent notions and, also, 
sufficient mutual inspection to warn of sur- 
prise attacks, to minimize the dangers of 
accidental war, and to warn of any ap- 
proaching insufficiency in the retaliatory 
capability of either side. 

As these concepts gain acceptance, the 
construction of a rational world security 
system can go forward rapidly. Disengage- 
ment, limitation on tests and nuclear pro- 
duction, the organization of international 
security forces, and limitations on the uses 
of modern weapons will appear as matters 
of logical self-interest. 

Left to themselves, mutual deterrents are 
bound to become increasingly unstable and 
exposed to uncontrollable accidents. But 
stabilized by certain arms controls, mutual 
deterrents can pave the way to later reduc- 
tions. 

WHAT SCIENCE CAN DO 

How can science contribute to the 
achievement of a rational world security 
system? The possibilities are almost limit- 
less. Let us consider a few suggestions. 
First, new scientific disciplines, such as op- 
erations analysis, war gaming techniques, 
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and systems engineering, have been devel- 
oped in recent years into powerful tools for 
dealing with large, complex problems. 
Brought to bear on the design of a rational 
world security system, they could help pro- 
duce answers to such questions as: At what 
point will the payoff from the pursuit of 
counterforce superiority among great pow- 
ers disappear in the 1960's? How many 
ground control posts are necessary to pro- 
vide an adequate mutual system to warn 
of surprise attack, or to minimize the dan- 
gers of accidental war? Where should they 
be located, and how should they be manned 
and equipped? 

The physical sciences, too, can contribute 
in important ways, particularly in providing 
the tools for inspection. Of the many pos- 
sibilities, one merits specific consideration 
now, as it might well provide the key to the 
entire deadlock on arms controls. 

What I mean is inspection satellites. 
Their feasibility can hardly be doubted any 
longer. There are the sputniks in being, 
some apparently capable of carrying a half- 
ton payload, and there has recently been a 
good deal of official testimony before Con- 
gressional committees as well as responsible 
reporting in the press about the imminence 
of TV satellites, both Russian and American. 

Need we let the Russians reap yet another 
propaganda victory from their space tech- 
nology by putting a simple television camera 
in Sputnik III and demonstrating an in- 
spection satellite? Although this would not 
produce information of much actual signif- 
icance, the Russians have already displayed 
an acute awareness of the political value 
of simple space devices. It would surely 
compound our chagrin if they would thus be 
able to capture for their own propaganda 
the appeal of the President’s open skies 
plan. 

Cannot our sclence produce such an in- 
strument of peace? Have not the Russians 
already established through precedence the 
right of large satellites to be anywhere 
around the earth? Cannot the inevitability 
of inspection from space be used to ac- 
celerate Russian acceptance of some aerial 
inspection as well? A combination of space, 
serial, and ground inspection would become 
the most powerful means for stabilizing the 
world’s military situation and ending the 
madness of the current armsrace. A United 
Nations arms-control agency equipped with 
modern data-processing devices could com- 
pile and disseminate the information to all 
nations. What better contributions could 
science make to peace? 

But the fundamental problem still re- 
mains, How do we enlist science in the 
building of a rational security system? 
Science can contribute many tools for solving 
the problem, but the joining of science to 
the arms-control problem is a political 
matter. 

Private organizations are now pointing the 
way. The initiative of the National Planning 
Association through its committee on se- 
curity through arms control is one attempt 
to bring scientists and the arms-control 
problem together. But private means, es- 
sential and promising though they may be, 
are too slow and inadequate to cope with the 
total problem. Government must act. 

Harold Stassen, who has done so much 
against so many odds to achieve arms con- 
trols, made an attempt in this direction 2½ 
years ago when he established 7 task 
groups to advise him on inspection matters. 
For his many initiatives, he well deserves the 
gratitude of his countrymen. But these task 
forces were called on only sporadically, and 
part-time advisers are inadequate anyway. 
What is needed is a full-time staff of many 
hundreds of system engineers and scientists 
of mixed disciplines whose sole duty would 
be to study and experiment with arms con- 
trols and the doctrines and design of a ra- 
tional world security system. 
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For military purposes, we have several 
such groups—the Air Force has its RAND 
Corporation, the Army its Operations Re- 
search Office, the Defense Department its In- 
stitute of Defense Analyses—all serving to 
speed the arms race. Why couldn't the 
Government organize one such group to be 
concerned with checking the arms race? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an- 
other interesting article on the arms 
race has recently appeared in the mag- 
azine World Affairs. It is by Oliver D. 
Knauth and is entitled “How To Break 
the Disarmament Deadlock.” Mr. 
Knauth’s main suggestion toward break- 
ing the disarmament deadlock is to 
strengthen the United Nations. He sug- 
gests such measures as limiting or giving 
up the veto, and defining aggression so 
that a nation cannot commit whatever 
it has agreed was unlawful. 

Mr. President, one may not agree with 
all the ideas and analyses in his article, 
but one should agree it is important 
that such ideas be discussed and 
analyzed. For this reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Knauth’s article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How To BREAK THE DISARMAMENT DEAD- 
LOCK—AN INDIVIDUAL’s SUGGESTION 
(By Oliver D. Knauth) 

Nearly 100 years ago Henry Adams pre- 
dicted that “someday science may have the 
existence of mankind in its power and the 
human race [will] commit suicide by blow- 
ing up the world.” Unless the disarmament 
deadlock is broken, Adams’ prediction is 
more than likely to come true. 

What blocks disarmament? Can we hon- 
estly blame everything on Russia? Are we 
not trying to treat the symptom rather than 
the disease by calling upon the Soviet Union 
to disarm without first taking concrete steps 
to remove the fear and distrust which per- 
vades our relations with the Kremlin? Have 
we made little or no progress toward estab- 
lishing peace because we have not taken 
the proper steps in their proper order? 
Could it even be that the very idea of reduc- 
ing armaments is out of date? 

The Washington Naval Conference of 1923 
reduced the world’s greatest navies to a 
5-5-3 ratio. The postwar period has pro- 
duced renewed proposals to limit armaments 
quantitatively—but largely for propaganda 
purposes. Arms limitation has little mean- 
ing today because it is based upon the pre- 
atomic assumption that some day armed 
forces may clash and that in the ensuing 
conflict those forces should bear a certain 
proportional relationship to each other. 
Missiles do not clash; they pass each other, 
headed for the industrial heart of the op- 
ponent. The only limitation placed upon 
the number of intercontinental missiles will 
be the number of industrial targets offered 
by the largest potential enemy. The proposal 
that armaments be limited to a set ratio is 
an example of gunpowder thinking in the 
atomic era. 

Disarmament in the prewar sense of re- 
ducing the size of armies and navies is not 
the issue at point today. The great powers 
are voluntarily cutting the size of their 
military establishments because in the age 
of ballistic missiles the ancient art of war is 
taking on a new aspect. In another war the 
targets will be more industrial than mili- 
tary. Women and children will be closer to 
the “front line” than the military technician 
in his underground launching site. Under 
such conditions the problem is not how to 
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limit the number of H-bombs; it is how to 
eradicate them altogether. 


To abolish the warmaking capacity, par- 
ticularly of the atomic variety, requires in- 
spection and enforcement. Hence, since 
World War II the search for security has 
shifted its emphasis from disarmament to 
inspection and control systems. 

The story of America’s attempt to control 
atomic weapons is one to be proud of. Soon 
after the war, the United States representa- 
tive to the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Bernard Baruch, presented United States 
proposals for international control of atomic 
energy. The United States declared its will- 
ingness, under effective control, to give up 
its A-bomb monopoly, destroy or dispose of 
its atomic stockpile and turn over atomic 
secrets to an international atomic agency in 
which no nation would wield a veto. The 
Soviet Union rejected our proposal and urged 
that control of atomic weapons be placed 
under U. N. supervision. Since this plan re- 
lates the atom to the U. N., it gave the im- 
pression of being international in character. 
Actually, Russia knows she can paralyze the 
U. N. through her veto power in the Security 
Council. The atom bomb can only be placed 
in the hands of an agency possessing inde- 
pendent authority to enforce its control, and 
Russia has been unwilling to make the nec- 
essary concession of sovereignty required by 
such an agency. But if the Soviet Union 
could be induced to give up the veto in the 
limited field of atomic control, her plan 
would have real merit. Because we have 
failed to persuade her to do so, progress on 
control of hydrogen weapons has been in 
the nature of a treadmill. Thus the specific 
problem is how to induce the Soviet Union 
to give up her veto over atomic control. 

Since Soviet scientists discovered hydrogen 
fusion this country has stood in peril as at 
no time in its history. The Rockefeller re- 
port estimates that sixty-odd million Ameri- 
cans would be killed if Russia attacked. This 
raises the question: How long can America 
afford a policy dependent upon Soviet re- 
fusal to take constructive action toward 
controlling the atom? Can we wait until the 
Communists have sufficient intercontinental 
missiles to wipe us out before we know we are 
hit? Or should we go ahead with our plans 
regardless of the Soviet Union's attitude? 
Common sense points to the latter course. 

Two major reasons why international in- 
spection is imperative are: (1) Without in- 
spection Soviet scientists may develop a 
defense against missile attack unbeknownst 
to us. Should they do so (and conceivably 
they already have) the entire basis of our 
security—our ability to retaliate massively— 
goes up in smoke; and if at this juncture the 
Soviet Union decides to attack, most of us 
will go up in smoke as well. With full in- 
spection facilities the danger of the Soviet 
Union secretly developing a means of defense 
are much reduced. 

(2) The intercontinental ballistic missile 
is not yet in mass production in this coun- 
try and presumably not in the Soviet. Union, 
though without international inspection 
there is no way to know how far they have 
progressed, However, the point is that the 
production of missiles, like the production of 
hydrogen bombs, can be readily detected 
and controlled. Only the finished article is 
elusive. If an inspection system can be 
agreed upon before ballistic missiles go into 
mass production, the prospect of human sur- 
vival in the 20th century is considerably 
brightened, If we wait, the prospect is more 
likely to be racial hara-kirl. 

peed 


If the present deadlock over inspection 
and controls is to be broken, the right steps 
must be taken in their proper order. For 
the past decade the Soviets and America 
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have wrangled over whether disarmament 
should precede some method of arms inspec- 
tion or vice versa. This country favors the 
logical order of setting up controls first. 
The Soviets have balked at Inspection be- 
cause it would deprive them of one of their 
few advantages—the secrecy of their military 


Yet, if the Soviet Union has put the cart 
before the horse by demanding that disarm- 
ament precede inspection, America is also re- 
versing the natural order by expecting the 
Soviets to reveal vital secrets while a state 
of international insecurity exists. Although 
both countries claim they are proposing a 
reasonable “first step,” in fact neither is. 
We are correct in demanding that controls 
precede disarmament, but wrong in expect- 
ing the Soviet Union to accept such controls 
until her fear of “capitalist encirclement” 
has been abated. 

If we are to make any progress in the dis- 
armament talks, we must first dispel inter- 
national distrust. Can this be accomplished 
by a new summit meeting with Soviet lead- 
ers? The answer is highly dubious. Dis- 
trust can better be dispelled by some con- 
crete action which will prove to the world 
that the United States would never use the 
atomic bomb aggressively. That we should 
ever do so may sound absurd to Americans 
but it is by no means self-evident to the 
rest of the world. We tend to forget—but 
others remember—that the United States is 
the only country which has eyer dropped an 
atomic bomb on a defenseless civilian pop- 
ulation. Moreover, how defensive do our air- 
bases in Arabla and elsewhere look to the 
Eremlin? How would Americans feel if the 
Soviet Union leased an airbase from Guate- 
mala? 

But even had we no airbases close to So- 
viet territory, the Kremlin would still be 
suspicious of our aggressive designs; for na- 
tions, like people, tend to judge others by 
themselves. Von Ribbentrop, Hitler's for- 

minister, thought the British sent the 
Duke of Windsor to Bermuda “in order to do 
away with him at the first opportunity.” 
The Soviets, with their dreams of world 
hegemony, attribute similar dreams to the 
United States. 

The first step in any serious attempt to 
reduce world tensions, therefore, is for the 
United States to convince other nations— 
particularly the Soviet Union—that they 
have nothing to fear from our preponderant 
power. Before one can expect real disarma- 
ment, one must eliminate the cause for 
armament—namely, aggressive design on the 
one hand and fear of aggression on the 
other. 

Up to World War II, America had lit- 
tle aggressive design and less fear of aggres- 
sion. Hence we maintained a small Army. 
Today we have no aggressive design, but 
much fear of an atomic Pearl Harbor. Our 
armament bill is enormous. 

The Soviet Union interprets our arma- 
ment program as an indication of aggres- 
siveness, She fears the United States as well 
as pursuing her own aggressive policies. 
Hence her military establishment is second 
to none. 

There can be no prospect of peace until 
this military deadlock is broken. To do so 
should be the major aim of American for- 
eign policy. By proving to the world that 
we harbor no aggressive designs—as much 
of the world believes we do—we can reaffirm 
our moral leadership as well as relieve the 
Soviet Union of her understandable appre- 
hensions, 

In the step-by-step approach to peace 
the first move should come from Washing- 
ton. This may sound odd in view of the 
fact that Moscow has provided most of the 
grounds for distrust. Yet we have nothing 
to gain by perpetuating the present inter- 
national tension; the Soviet Union has. If 
the Communist aim is world domination it 
can best be achieved under unstable con- 
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ditions. We should also consider that the 
Soviet Union is far more likely to launch a 
surprise attack than we are. In either case 
it is this country which stands to lose, not 
the Soviet Union. 

The initial step which we should take 
is suggested by the nature of the threat 
which confronts us. Barring some miracu- 
lous invention, no nation is capable of de- 
fending itself against the ballistic hydrogen 
missile. Since national security can no 
longer be nationally guaranteed, it can only 
be internationally guaranteed. This sug- 
gests that real authority be gradually trans- 
ferred to the U. N. At present the U. N. 
has no authority to act on its own. It is 
under the negative dictatorship of the five 
veto-holding powers. The veto guarantees 
the five permanent members of the Security 
Council against disciplinary action by the 
U. N. in case any one of them aggresses. If 
it were our intent, let us say, to dominate 
Canada as Russia dominated Czechoslo- 
vakia, then our veto would serve us in good 
stead by preventing action in the Security 
Council. But since we have no aggressive 
intent, our retention of this aspect of the 
veto only leads others to suspect we have. 

The first act this country should take to- 
ward reducing international tension is vol- 
untarily to offer to give up that superfluous 
part of the veto which protects our right to 
aggress. Having led the way, we should ask 
the other veto-holding powers to follow our 
example. For the United States the result of 
such a move would be all gain and little, if 
any, loss. It would scotch the lie of impe- 
rialism with which the Soviet Union con- 
stantly charges us. Like the Marshall plan, 
it would be an “open-door” arrangement, 
which the Soviet Union could always accept. 
It would not disrupt the machinery of the 
U. N.; on the contrary, it would tend to 
strengthen it. Instead of continuing to try 
to build the U. N. around the medieval doc- 
trine of sovereignty, it would modernize the 
doctrine to fit the requirements of the atomic 
age. If our veto offer convinced the Soviet 
people that we are not such imperialists after 
all, they might relax those military efforts 
which are so largely based upon fear of us— 
and even be less insistent on the veto protec- 
tion for themselves. Finally, such an offer 
by the United States would prove to the 
world that the United States is sincere in its 
desire to transform the U. N. into a compe- 
tent instrument of peace. 

Whether the leaders of the Kremlin 
matched our offer sooner, later, or not at all, 
a voluntary self-limitation on the veto would 
place the United States in a constructive 
light. It would give us the initiative in 
waging peace. As long as the Soviet Union 
refused to meet the offer, it would place a 
powerful propaganda weapon in our hands; 
for the rest of the world would rightly ark: 
“Why do the Soviets reserve their right to 
aggress?” 

Renouncing our veto-protected right to 
aggress would be a suitable first step toward 
peace because it would have the double 
effect of reassuring the Soviet Union of our 
peaceful intent and of transferring limited 
authority to the U. N. in the specific field of 
international security. 

At this point some international lawyer is 
bound to ask: “How can one renounce the 
right to aggress when there is no agreement 
over what constitutes an aggresive act?” 
The U. N. Special Committee on the Question 
of Defining Aggression recently concluded 2 
years of study without arriving at an answer 
because its member nations could not agree, 
thereby producing the ironic spectacle of an 
international organization created to prevent 
something it is unable to define, 

If there is any way to free this logjam, it 
is for one nation to arrive at its own defini- 
tion of aggression and, having done so, to 
renounce all acts which it defines as aggres- 
sive. Then other nations should be invited 
to follow suit. 
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The United States is uniquely fitted to 
foreswear aggression, being without aggres- 
sive designs. As other nations subscribed to 
our definition the pressure on the Soviet 
Union to fall in line would mount. In this 
way the present deadlock could be broken. 

Since no definition of aggression can cover 
every contingency, we could also volunteer 
to abide by a majority decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on matters not covered by our 
definition. This offer might be made con- 
tingent upon other nations following our ex- 
ample. Majority rule being the essence of 
democracy, such an offer would simply be an 
elevation of our national belief to the inter- 
national plane, Needless to say, the offer 
would not be welcomed by the Kremlin, 

Such an act of self-limitation naturally 
would be criticized on the ground that we 
should keep a free hand. Why should we 
voluntarily bind ourselves in such a fashion 
without demanding a quid pro quo? Is this 
not a typical example of egghead diplomacy?’ 
Decidedly not. In the first place, we have 
virtually nothing to lose from renouncing 
aggression. Secondly, we have more to gain 
from world opinion by a voluntary act than 
by protracted and probably sterile negotia- 
tions with the Kremlin. Thirdly, it should 
remove any doubts in the minds of the 
neutralist Afro-Asian bloc which of the Big 
Two really stands for peace. 

But to define aggression—like defining 
first-degree murder—is not enough. Both 
must be prevented. Crime prevention re- 
quires a police force. The third step toward 
assuring Russia of our peaceful intent 
should be to place certain contingents of 
our armed forces at the disposal of the 
U. N. in case of threatened aggression. In 
other words, we should offer these contin- 
gents before the outbreak of another Korean 
war rather than after. 

When a sense of world security has been 
established through authorizing the U. N. 
to act on its own, and empowering it to en- 
force its action, the present proposals for 
atomic control, disarmament, and inspection 
become feasible. As international security 
replaces national insecurity, the Soviet 
Union no longer need fear armament in- 
epection and control under U. N. supervision, 
And as inspection becomes. acceptable, we 
can safely accept the Soviet demand that 
atomic weapons be outlawed. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
May 24, 1958, issue of the Nation has 
printed an article, which it was my privi- 
lege to write, entitled “First Step Toward 
Disarmament.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

First Step TOWARD DISARMAMENT 
(By Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota) 1 

Seven months ago the Soviet Union 
launched the earth’s first artificial satellite. 
This sputnik inspired dreams throughout the 
world of future explorations in space; but it 
also cast an ominous shadow on earth, for it 
demonstrated the Soviet determination and 
ability to perfect the ICBM, a missile which 
could carry a nuclear warhead from one 
continent to another. 

The shock of the Soviet launching had 
repercussions which were in large part bene- 
ficial and which I hope will not die out now 
that we too have successfully launched earth 
satellites. The Soviet sputniks propelled us 
into a reexamination of our educational sys- 
tems and scientific endeavors which may re- 


1 HuBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Min- 
nesota, is the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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sult in a renaissance of intellectual efforts. 
On the defense front, we were given ample 
proof that defense needs should be deter- 
mined primarily by the threat rather than by 
the requirements of a balanced budget. To 
those hoping for progress toward disarma- 
ment, however, the reaction to the sputnik 
launching at first glance appeared unfortu- 
nate, for it gave a fresh impetus to the arms 
race. 

Our security system at the present time is 
built on the ability to retaliate effectively 
against, and thus deter, any attack. As long 
as the Soviet Union chooses to increase its 
capacity for attack, we have no choice but 
to continue to strengthen ourselves mili- 
tarily and plug important loopholes in our 
defense system. 

Many have asked me whether we could 
seriously demand greater progress toward 
disarmament at the very time when we were 
also demanding greater progress in missiles. 
My answer to this is not only that we can, 
but that we must. 

A security system based on massive 
strength, a balance of terror, is not satis- 
factory as a permanent security system. It 
is extremely wasteful of money, talent and 
energy. We cannot help but deplore the vast 
expenditure of funds and effort for weapons 
that become outdated almost as soon as they 
are in production and that we hope will 
never be used. How much better if we could 
use the resources for urgently needed schools, 
houses, hospitals, roads, libraries, labora- 
tories, and aid to underdeveloped countries. 

An even stronger objection to our deter- 
rent policy is that it simply does not pro- 
vide real security. No matter how far our 
rockets can travel or how many nuclear war- 
heads we have, a terrible risk remains. If 
the deterrent fails, it means a nuclear war in 
which most of the people of this country and 
the Soviet Union would probably perish, and 
residual radiation would threaten the safety 
of survivors and their posterity throughout 
the world. 

During the 7 months immediately follow- 
ing the sputnik’s launching, disarmament 
negotiations were in great jeopardy. Talks 
within the United Nations broke down when 
the Soviet Union vowed it would not con- 
tinue with them until the United Nations 
agreed to the Kremlin’s version of a recon- 
stituted Disarmament Commission. The 
United States and the Soviet Union each pro- 
posed negotiations at levels which were un- 
acceptable to the other. The anxiously 
waiting world did not see how the cause of 
peace could be advanced in such an atmos- 
phere. 

The outlook for negotiations is only slightly 
more hopeful now, and many questions are 
yet to be resolved. But whatever the form, 
whoever the participants, there are certain 
qualities which the United States can demon- 
strate if it wishes to help create an atmos- 
phere in which negotiations can be con- 
ducted, 

One of these qualities is flexibility. When 
one policy has been given a reasonable trial 
without success, then we should search for 
an alternative. To maintain that a policy 
which was valid 5 or 6 years ago must neces- 
sarily still be valid today, is pure nonsense. 
Our mentalities have got to be flexible enough 
to adjust to evolving reality. 

The adoption of a much more positive at- 
titude by us could also improve the atmos- 
phere. No government, least of all the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, should be 
negative about the possibility of limiting 
the arms race. Proposals of the Soviet Un- 
fon should not be lightly or impatiently 
brushed aside, even when they are exasper- 
atingly rigid or unreasonable. The densest 
armor has chinks and it is the task of states- 
manship to find them, ` 

One of the few diplomatic victories which 
the United States has scored in recent 
months came as a result of demonstrating 
some flexibility and positive thinking. I 
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refer to our timely proposal for mutual aerial 
inspection of the Arctic, in response to So- 
viet complaints of the flights of the Strategic 
Air Command in the area. The Soviet veto of 
this proposal indicated to the people of the 
world that the Soviet Union is just as capable 
of responding negatively to disarmament pro- 
posals as is the United States. 

The lack of respect for its bonded word 
which Moscow has shown time and again 
necessitates another quality on our part, 
prudent caution. I do not think we should 
become so skeptical of the Soviet record that 
we refuse to deal with her. Even Russia 
keeps some of its agreements—for instance, 
the peace treaty of 1947 with Finland rnd 


the Austrian Peace Treaty. The key to mak- 


ing effective agreements with the Kremlin 
is to confine them to those situations where 
it is to the interest of the Soviet Union, 
as well as to the United States and other 
countries, to keep the agreement. If we 
exercise prudent caution we will not en- 
danger ourselves, 

In regard to disarmament, prudent caution 
requires that we should not jeopardize our 
security by putting our signatures to any 
agreement that depends on good faith alone 
for its fulfillment. Adequate inspection 
must be provided for wherever appropriate 
to make discovery of violations so certain 
that they would not be attempted. 

This does not mean that an inspection 
system must be absolutely perfect. I do 
not believe we can hope to establish a 100- 
percent foolproof inspection system. Among 
human beings, very little can be that certain. 
However, I believe that with respect to many 
arms-control measures we can establish an 
inspection system which would make the 
probability of detecting violation so great 
that the Soviet Union would abide by the 
agreement rather than risk the ignominy of 
being caught cheating. Moreover, we should 
always remember that any inspection system 
established in the Soviet Union would be a 
tremendous step toward raising the Iron 
Curtain. It could pave the way, not only 
to additional inspected disarmament meas- 
ures, but also to a general opening up of 
the Soviet Union and to greater mutual un- 
derstanding. Despite Russian assertions that 
inspection is really intelligence and thus 
proposed for purposes of spying, could there 
be any better political breakthrough than 
to conclude a first-step disarmament agree- 
ment with inspection safeguards? 

Right now we should concentrate our 
efforts on making that first step. If we really 
want to base our security system on arma- 
ments control rather than on armaments 
alone, we must recognize that a task of such 
complexity cannot be achieved overnight or 
all at once. The most we can hope for at this 
time is to make a beginning. In fact, unless 
we concentrate on reaching agreement on 
a small first step, we shall make no progress 
at all. 

For some time this country has talked of 
offering so-called first-step proposals. In 
practice, however, we have not been able to 
abandon our get-rich-quick dream. Instead 
of proposing first steps which would be 
feasible, we have put forward measures 
which, when coupled with the elaborate in- 
spection systems necessary to assure their 
observance, were so far reaching as to be 
virtually unattainable. 

For example, the Western proposal for a 
first-step disarmament agreement offered at 
the London disarmament negotiations in- 
cluded various nuclear-control measures, an 
inspection system to provide against surprise 
attack, a reduction of armed forces, and the 
transfer of some armaments to international 
depots, and the establishment of a commit- 
tee to study ways to insure that objects sent 
into outer space would be used exclusively 
for peaceful p . All the measures were 
tied together in such a way that each pro- 
posal was contingent om acceptance of all 
the other proposals, 
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To expect the Soviet Union to accept a 
package such as that as a first step would 
be like expecting a baby to take its first 
step 2 days after birth. Since it would be 
excessively optimistic to press for agreement 
on our total disarmament hopes all at once, 
I have suggested that the package be broken 
up into small parcels and presented bit by 
bit. The support I have received for this 
approach from the American people is over- 
whelming. 

One of the most meaningful measures, and 
one which would prove our earnest desire 
for disarmament, is the suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests, with inspection on both 
sides. Public opinion throughout the world 
favors stopping the tests in order to check 
the rising level of radioactive fallout in the 
atmosphere, Suspension of tests would also 
be an effective measure of arms control, It 
would freeze or retard nuclear-weapons de- 
velopment in those countries which have 
produced live weapons—the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom. 
Since we have been assured that we are not 
behind in nuclear-weapons technology, a test 
ban should not be to our disadvantage. It 
would retard, and I hope prevent, the spread 
of nuclear-weapons production to other 
countries. Otherwise, the day is certain to 
come when these lethal devices will fall into 
many hands which by accident, irresponsi- 
bility, or malevolent intent, might trigger 
off an Armageddon, 

Adequate assurance that the Soviet Union 
was observing a test-suspension agreement 
would require monitoring stations within 
the Soviet Union equipped with seismo- 
graphs, microbarographs, and radiation- 
measuring and other equipment, but it would 
not require much intermingling of inspec- 
tors with the Soviet people, a prospect which 
the Soviet Government greatly fears. The 
closer together such stations were placed, 
the more certainly we could detect violations, 
But even with relatively few stations, I be- 
lieve we could make the chances of detecting 
clandestine tests good enough to discourage 
Soviet cheating. 

In view of the energy with which the So- 
viet Union has been calling for a separate 
ban on nuclear tests, we should at least call 
their bluff to see if they are willing to do 
what is necessary or if they are just spread- 
ing a propaganda hoax. The move is just 
as necessary now that the Soviets have an- 
nounced that they are temporarily stopping 
weapons tests unilaterally. If the Soviets 
really want to bring an end to testing, they 
will agree to an inspection system. An op- 
portunity to move forward may have been 
provided by Mr. Khrushchev’s note of May 9, 
in which he expressed an apparent willing- 
ness to set up the joint study of inspection 
for a test suspension which had been pro- 
posed earlier by us. 

Control of outer space is another avenue 
along which we can pursue disarmament. 
Now is the time to make sure that our new 
technical ability to send vehicles into outer 
space is dedicated to peaceful purposes alone. 
If we fail to bring under control weapons 
designed to travel through outer space, the 
new discoveries, instead of opening up new 
horizons to us on earth, may bring an end 
to our existence. 

To keep man's differences on earth from 
contaminating outer space the United States, 
as a separate and independent project, 
should take the lead in marshaling the tal- 
ents and resources of the world for space re- 
search and exploration under the auspices 
of the United Nations. The cooperative en- 
deavor of the International Geophysical 
Year has laid a foundation of experience. 
This year should be extended until a more 
advanced structure can be erected, an egency 
similar to the Internstional Atomic Energy 
Agency which promotes world cooperation 
on developing peaceful uses of the atom. 
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All nations should be invited to partici- 
pate in what may be man's greatest enter- 
prise. Our experience in setting up the 
International Atomic Energy Agency has 
demonstrated that such joint undertakings 
for world peace and welfare exert a magnetic 
force that compels even the reluctant to 
join. An international space research and 
exploration agency would absorb energies and 
divert resources that might otherwise be ex- 
pended in military rivalry. 

My second proposal in the field of outer 
space is that the nations of the world should 
unite in a priority program for an earth 
reconnaissance satellite. Under the super- 
vision, guidance and control of an interna- 
tional organization, such a satellite could 
cross national borders and climb over Iron 
Curtains and expose to the wholesome gaze 
of the world military preparations of all 
nations. This watcher in space would make 
preparations for surprise attack, especially 
by conventional forces requiring mobiliza- 
tion, much more difficult. In this way de- 
velopments in space could help control 
armaments on earth. 

My third proposal is that all flights of 
long-range missiles and outer-space vehicles 
should be placed under international sur- 
veillance to insure that no clandestine tests 
of rockets or outer-space devices are con- 
ducted for military ends. The United Na- 
tions would be the proper body to assume re- 
sponsibility for this task. Until long-range 
missiles have reached a state of perfection, 
test firings are necessary. Since the missiles 
rise to great heights and travel great dis- 
tances, long-range radar now under develop- 
ment could in all probability fulfill much or 
all of the surveillance necessary to insure 
only authorized flights. 

Difficulties would be compounded, how- 
ever, if inauguration of an inspection sys- 
tem were delayed until the long-range mis- 
siles were perfected, for then multiplication 
of their numbers could proceed without field 
tests. Location and inspection of factories 
would then be necessary to discover illegal 
production, and it is uncertain whether any 
inspection system could detect hidden stock- 
piles of completed missiles, 

Time is already growing short and I con- 
sider it necessary to get a program under way 
as soon as possible to work out the details 
of a control and inspection apparatus to 
prevent stockpiles of long-range ballistic 
missiles from adding to the threat that nu- 
clear stockpiles already hold for the world. 
The United States should continue to pur- 
sue its proposal, thus far ignored by the 
Soviet Union, to create a joint study commis- 
sion with the U. S. S. R. to devise machinery 
that can insure that no further tests of long- 
range missiles are conducted for weapons 
purposes. 

It should be pointed out that any of these 
proposals entails risks. I feel strongly, how- 
ever, that in these days the greatest risk, an 
immeasurable risk, lies in doing nothing—in 
letting the armaments race continue with 
no control whatever. The first step, perhaps, 
is the hardest, but until we take it we shall 
never progress toward a security system 

on the control of armaments rather 
than the fear of armaments. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ECONOMY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week the President, in his address be- 
fore the American Management Associa- 
tion Economic Mobilization Conference 
in New York, stated: 

Reports from the country strongly indi- 
cate that the economic decline is slowing 
down. Not all our economic troubles are 


over by any means, But there is a change 
in the making. 


Is it not an amazing situation when 
the best news the administration can 
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give is that we are losing ground, but 
at a slower rate? It is like a fighter 
being told by his manager that things 
are looking up because he was only 
knocked down twice the last round com- 
pared to three knockdowns the round 
earlier. I do not think this would be 
much consolation to a wobbly legged 
boxer, and it is not any consolation to 
the Nation to be told we are going down 
hill—but not quite so fast. 

This type of approach, as illustrated 
in the President's latest speech, reflects 
the administration’s complacency to this 
recession. The administration has cre- 
ated the impression that it is unaware 
of the tragic worldwide implications of 
a long and deepening recession, and it 
has presented itself as having no concern 
over the suffering of millions of Amer- 
icans faced with extended unemploy- 
ment. 

I maintain, Mr. President, that we can- 
not be contented with the recession 
merely bottoming out—if in fact it is 
bottoming out. We cannot afford to 
breathe easily until we have restored the 
economy to a position where there is a 
steady and tangible rate of growth. We 
must keep in mind the fact that when 
the economy is standing still we are ac- 
tually losing ground, because of our ex- 
panding population and productive ca- 
pacity. 

The great disservice which the admin- 
istration is rendering is its attempt to 
lull the country into a false sense of 
security by its assurances that the worst 
is over. 

In this connection, I invite attention 
to a recent speech by Alfred Hayes, pres- 
ident of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, in which he warned that “we can- 
not look with equanimity on current 
levels of unemployment and production 
overcapacity.” Mr. Hayes also stated 
that it is his opinion that the dangers 
of recession at this time outweigh the 
dangers of inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech by Mr. Hayes, as reported in the 
May 23 Wall Street Journal, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hares Sars RECESSION DANGER Now OUT- 
WEIGHS CURRENT INFLATION PERIL—NEW 
YORK RESERVE BANK HEAD DEFENDS EASY 
CREDIT Pouicy, CALLS GoLp OUTFLOW 
HEALTHY 
ATLANTIC Crry.—Alfred Hayes, president of 

the New York Federal Reserve Bank, believes 

the immediate dangers of recession still out- 
weigh the immediate dangers of inflation. 

Mr. Hayes told the New Jersey Bankers 
Association that though the Nation “may 
again be faced with a problem of fighting in- 
flation after we emerge from the current re- 
cession, I think it would have been inexcus- 
able to let this consideration prevent our 
doing all we reasonably could to combat the 
recession and to provide an atmosphere of 
money and credit ease conducive to re- 
covery.” 

The president of the country's largest Fed- 
eral Reserve bank added, “Though there are 
some signs the bottom of the recession may 
be near, we cannot look with equanimity on 
current levels of unemployment and pro- 
duction overcapacity.” 

Mr. Hayes said there is no sure way of tell- 
ing how far the Federal Reserve System 
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should go in its present policy of easing credit 
conditions. But he observed that as a result 
of the System's credit-easing moves over the 
past 7 months, “the banks are much better 
disposed now than 6 months ago to seek ag- 
gressively to meet all sound demands for 
credit.” 
EFFECTS OF SYSTEM’S POLICY 

Mr. Hayes said he thought monetary de- 
velopments in recent months “refute pretty 
effectively the old allegation that monetary 
policy, effective though it may be in checking 
a boom, is helpless to combat recession.” He 
said that as a result of the System’s making 
bank reserves less expensive and more plenti- 
ful, the Nation’s money supply in the form 
of demand deposits, seasonally adjusted, has 
been increasing at the rate of nearly $1 bil- 
lion a month since January. 

Such deposits, he explained, have been ex- 
panding because the banks have taken the 
added reserves, made available to them by 
the System in successive cuts in reserve re- 
quirements, and used them mostly to step 
up their investments, chiefly in Government 
securities. Banks, he noted, have also offset 
the recession-related decline in business 
loans, with loans to securities dealers to carry 
increased dealer holdings of securities. 
Banks, as a rule, credit the proceeds of such 
loans and investments to the borrower's de- 
posit accounts, thus increasing the banks’ 
total deposits—on the basis of which it can 
make additional loans and investments, up 
to about six times the reserves, 
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Since last October, Mr. Hayes noted, total 
loans and investments of banks have risen 
$7 billion, compared with an increase of less 
than $2.5 billion in the corresponding period 
of 1956-57 and 61 billion in 1955-56. 

“The fact,” said Mr. Hayes, “is that the 
banks do largely use any reserves which are 
made available to them to make additional 
loans or investments, and in so doing con- 
tribute substantially to the supply of in- 
vestible funds.” 

“Naturally,” he added, “I am not claiming 
that monetary policy alone can create eager 
borrowers nor that it can provide all the 
stimulus needed to pull the country out of 
a recession—but it can be of tremendous 
help and is, in fact, an indispensable element 
for resumption of economic growth.” 

Mr. Hayes, whose public views are gener- 
ally regarded as reflecting prevalent Federal 
Reserve thinking, noted that the system has 
been criticized for easing money too much 
by people who are worried mostly about in- 
flation, on the one hand, and for not easing 
fast enough to curb the recession, on the 
other hand, 

“The first group has tended to point to 
the continuing increase in some price in- 
dexes, notably in the Consumer Price Index, 
as calling for continued restraint,” he re- 
marked. He added: “Yet Iam quite clear in 
my own mind that during recent months 
the immediate dangers of recession have come 
to outweigh very clearly the immediate 
dangers of inflation, and they still outweigh 
them.” 

Turning to a discussion of the recent out- 
flow of United States gold to foreign gov- 
ernment purchasers, the Federal Reserve 
official said he regarded these purchases as 
a decidedly healthy sign, showing that the 
international gold standard is working as it 
should work. He added: 

“Gold and dollars are, and I am sure will 
continue to be, interchangeable at the 
present fixed price, * * * It would not be in 
the interest of world financial stability if 
this country were always to gain gold at the 
expense of the rest of the world. 

“We make a crucial contribution toward 
the effective operation of the international 
financial and monetary system by standing 
ready to sell our gold at the same price at 
which we bought it, and by thus keeping 
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stable the key relation between gold and 
the dollar.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an- 
other warning comes from Walter E. 
Hoadley, Jr., treasurer of the Armstrong 
Cork Co., and a noted construction in- 
dustry economist, who recently predicted 
that the recession will last through 1960 
and is more than a rolling readjustment. 
Mr. Hoadley said: 

The greatest possible danger is a secondary 
shock wave later this year or early in 1959 
when the good news fails to come in, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
May 23 Wall Street Journal article on 
this address by Mr. Hoadley be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARMSTRONG CoRK OFFICIAL SEES ECONOMIC 
SLUMP EXTENDING THROUGH 1960—He SEES 
Biccest DANGER AS SHOCK Wave “WHEN 
Goop News Faits To Come” IN Late 1958, 
EarLY 1959 
New Tonk. — Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treas- 

urer of Armstrong Cork Co. and a noted 

construction industry economist, said the 

current recession will last “through 1960 

and is more than a rolling readjustment.” 

He told the New York Society of Security 
Analysts that he didn’t expect an upward 
trend in the economy to start this year. 
“We are not being pessimistic, but realistic. 
The greatest possible danger is a secondary 
shock wave later this year or early in 1959 
when the good news fails to come in,” he 
said. 

Mr, Hoadley said “the artificial backlogs 
of demand caused by depression and war 
are gone and there is no real population 
and family formation boom in the near fu- 
ture to be expected.” 

He said second quarter earnings and sales 
of Armstrong Cork so far “indicate no de- 
terloration from the first quarter results” 
but would not comment further. In the 
first quarter the company reported net in- 
come fell to $2,665,000, or 50 cents a share, 
on sales of $57,949,000 from $2,865,000, or 
55 cents a share, on sales of $60,923,000 in 
the similar period last year. 

The treasurer said about 60 percent of 
the company’s sales are building materials, 
half of which go into homes and half of 
which are bought for repair and moderniza- 
tion. He said building materials sales are 
“being well sustained” and he expects about 
1 million total new dwelling units to be 
started in 1958 or about the same number as 
in 1957. “With the arrival of spring there 
has been a small seasonal upturn in the 
building industry,” he added. 

Packaging, which is Armstrong's second 
largest market, “continues as another source 
of current sales’ strength,” Mr. Hoadley said, 
but industrial specialities, including automo- 
bile products “reflect the drastic curtailment 
in durable goods production” and sales are 
lower and are expected to remain depressed. 

Mr. Hoadley said the product mix of the 
company is changing, with traditionally im- 
portant products such as linoleum and felt 
base floor coverings and corkboard insulation 
declining and new plastic materials taking 
their place. 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, I 
also ask -unanimous consent that an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 23, which reports that auto produc- 
tion this year is estimated to barely top 
4 million cars, as compared to almost 6 
million cars produced in 1957, be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Year’s Auro Ovurrpur Pur Just Anove 4 
MILLION—No LATE UPTURN SEEN—ECONO- 
MISTS SEE UNITED STATES RETAIL SALES 
TOTALING 4,200,000—Low SINCE CALENDAR 
1952 
Derrorr.—Auto production for the calen- 

dar year 1958 will barely top 4 million cars, 

according to estimates by industry statisti- 
cians for the third and fourth quarters. 

Moreover, based on the present sales rate, 
a consensus among auto economists is that 
domestic retail sales will be about 4,200,000, 
plus approximately 275,000 foreign cars. 
That would be the lowest year for sales since 
1952, when 4,158,000 cars were registered. In 
1957, new car registrations were 5,982,000. 

Taking some exception to these estimates 
was Henry Ford II, president of Ford Motor 
Co., who predicted at the Ford annual meet- 
ing yesterday that auto companies will sell 
4,500,000 cars in 1958. 

Economists surveyed said there are no 
solid signs that retail sales, currently run- 
ning 29 percent behind a year ago, will in- 
crease in the final months of the year, even 
though 1959 models will have appeared. 

They put third quarter output at slightly 
over 600,000 cars, based on expected earlier 
and longer closedowns for model change- 
overs. In the third quarter last year, the 
industry turned out 1,302,207 cars. 

More importantly, they see low initial out- 
put of the 1959 models, which they figure 
will probably continue through the fourth 
quarter, Several top industry economists, 
including Ford Motor Co.'s George Hitchings, 
estimated total output in the final quarter 
this year probably will approximate first- 
quarter 1958 output, or about 1,238,000 cars. 


RATE ONE-THIRD OF 1957'S 


Currently, car producers are continuing to 
build cars at about one-third the rate of 
last year. For the week ending at midnight 
tomorrow, an estimated 86,420 cars will be 
built by the industry, as against 87,407 last 
week. In the corresponding week a year ago, 
127,428 cars rolled off assembly lines, 

By week's end, the industry will have built 
1,866,469 cars since the first of the year, down 
32 percent from the 2,791,209 built in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 

Projections for third and fourth quarter 
auto output are causing concern among 
economists who have been looking to the 
auto industry to pace an economic come- 
back by the Nation. These projections also 
have caused alarm among workers in auto 
and supplier companies, who have been hit 
hard by short workweeks and lengthy lay- 
offs since late last year, and had been count- 
ing on a sharp step-up in production when 
output of 1959 models starts. 

If sales remain at their present rate—and 
there is no sign of an upturn—the Na- 
tion's dealers will deliver about 1,750,000 cars 
from May through September. New car in- 
ventories currently stand at about 790,000. 
Auto makers hope, through earlier and 
longer model changeover and by holding 
down production, to reduce this stock- 
pile to 750,000 by the first of next month 
and to wind up the calendar year with about 
450,000 cars in dealers’ hands. This takes 
into account exports by domestic producers 
to foreign countries. The year began with 
dealers holding about 750,000 cars. 

Most of the Nation’s auto builders this 
week have scheduled short workweeks in at 
least some of their plants. However, assem- 
bly plants of American Motors Corp. at Ke- 
nosha and Milwaukee, Wis., and Ford’s Mer- 
cury-Edsel-Lincoln division at Wixom, Mich., 
are scheduled to work 6 days this week. 
These are the only producers in the industry 
working more than 5 days. 
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All plants of General Motors Corp's Chev- 
rolet division will work 5 days this week, 
except for its Atlanta plant, which will work 
4 days, and its Los Angeles plant, which is 
closed for the week. The company’s main 
Pontiac division plant at Pontiac, Mich., 
will work 4 days this week. The Cadillac 
plant at Detroit has returned to a 5-day 
workweek after working 4 days last week. 

SEVEN GM PLANTS DOWN 

Three of GM’s seven Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac assembly plants are down for the 
week this week. Those plants are at At- 
lanta, Arlington, Tex., and South Gate, 
Calif. 

Ford Motor Co.’s Ford division plants at 
Louisville and San Jose, Calif., are down for 
the week this week, and the assembly plant 
at Atlanta is closed today. 

Chrysler Corp. said its DeSoto division 
plant will be closed for the week this week. 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. at South Bend, 
Ind., said it has scheduled 4 days this 
week, 

General Motors also announced that 6 of 
its 7 Buick-Oldsmobile plants will work 4 
days next week because of the Memorial 
Day holiday. The seventh, at Atlanta, will 
work 4% days. ` 


Weekly auto table 
Year To date 
Last ago 
week 


Chevrolet... 29, 710 646, 627 

ERE 30, 457 426, 162} 668, 757 
Plymouth... 16,372 165, 1880 304, 744 
Oldsmobile. 7,704) 151,728] 103, 782 
Rambler 2,291) 72,356} 309, 583 
Mercury... 6, 571 55, 814) 150, 956 
Buick 7,694) 114,259) 208, 022 
Dodge 7,8780 43, 8780 138, 761 
Pontiac. .... 6,724) 104,179) 168, 813 
Cadillac. 3,339) 63, 4144 69, 606 
Ohrysler 3,17 24.3130 00, 408 
Studebaker. 1, 420 13, 703] 25, 920 

incoln 834 13,243 20, 433 
Desoto 2.244 5,620 64,137 
Imperial. 1, 000 6, 720 20,142 
Fackard 2 1, 300 6, 039 

ash. 160 0) 2, 833 
Hudson 43 0) 1. 128 

Totals 2. 86, 420| 87, 407| 127, 128)1, 866, 400 2 791, 200 


1 Revised 
2 Totals include 428 Continental cars in 1957, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I note that new orders for 
machine tools fell in April by 56 percent 
from April of last year. In reporting 
this sharp drop the Wall Street Journal 
of May 23 stated: 

Economists frequently look to the tool 
order trend as an indicator of future eco- 
nomic activity. A long downtrend in ma- 
chine-tool orders, for example, began in the 
fall of 1956, well before the weakening in 
general business activity became pro- 
nounced. Likewise, it is expected the ma- 
chine-tool trade would show early signs of 
any pickup in the economy. 


Iask unanimous consent that this Wall 
Street Journal article be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEW ORDERS ron MACHINE TOOLS TUMBLED IN 
APRIL—DROP FOLLOWED 4-MoNTH RISE, 
Was ENTIRELY IN DOMESTIC ORDERS—FOR- 
EIGN BUYING UP—BUILDERS DOUBT UPTURN 
Soon 


CLEVELAND:—New orders for machine tools 
tumbled last month. They had been on an 
upgrade since December. 

Net new bookings less cancellations in 
April slipped to $22,800,000, according to the 
National Machine Tool Builders Association, 
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This figure about equaled the February total 
but was 23 percent below the $29,450,000 of 
March and was 56 percent under the $51,- 
300,000 of April last year. 

A slight increase in orders from abroad 
helped keep the April order figure from drop- 
ping even lower, the association noted. For- 
eign buying last month totaled $6,450,000, 
which topped the $6 million figure of March 
and also the $5,600,000 total of April 1957. 
Trade sources credit this relatively high buy- 
ing to European auto makers, whose tool or- 
ders have held at a relatively high level most 
of the year. 


ENTIRE DROP IN DOMESTIC ORDERS 


On the other hand, domestic orders ac- 
counted for the entire dropoff, declining to 
$16,350,000 in April from $23,450,000 in 
March. 

Machine tools are basic to the production 
of just about all heavy metal products, rang- 
ing from household appliances to automo- 
biles. The equipment is used to cut, grind, 
drill and otherwise shape the parts for these 
major consumer items. Since the equip- 

ment much of which must be custom built 
to fit production of a specific part—takes 
from a few months to a year and a half to 
build and ship, orders must be placed well 
in advance of the scheduled shipment date. 

Because of this long lead time between 
orders and shipments, requiring tool buyers 
to anticipate their needs well in advance, 
economists frequently look to the tool order 
trend as an indicator of future economic 
activity. A long downtrend in machine tool 
orders, for example, began in the fall of 1956, 
well before the weakening in general business 
activity became pronounced. Likewise, it is 
expected the machine tool trade would show 
early signs of any pickup in the economy. 


UPTURN BEFORE FALL DOUBTED 


However, few machine-tool builders look 
for an upturn in orders at least before fall. 
They say a general improvement in the busi- 
ness picture as well as buying from the auto- 
motive industry should improve the trend 
late in the year. 

At least one builder, though, looks for a 
pickup in orders from the car makers as soon 
as wage talks with the AFL-CIO United 
Auto Workers union are concluded, Others 
doubt a decision to order tools for 1960 or 
1961 by the big Detroit concerns would come 
that soon. We hear the auto companies are 
going to close down for a while this sum- 
mer, and if they do, they certainly won't be 
talking tools,” says an official of another tool 
concern. The auto industry, of course, is of 
major interest to machine-tool makers. Ex- 
cept for Government purchases in wartime, 
changes in the family car have provided the 
industry with its biggest source of volume. 

Also of concern to tool builders is a belief 
some auto makers are planning to rebuild 
older tools to adapt them to production of 
newly designed parts. 

ORDERS THIS MONTH 

For the current month, 6 of 12 concerns 
contacted, said orders were coming in at a 
pace similar to April. Of the other 6, 3 
reported an increase and 3 a decline. 
Among the concerns reportedly placing orders 
in recent weeks is General Electric Co. Ralph 
Cordiner, GE chairman, recently predicted 
the company would undertake a company- 
wide tool replacement program. 

While orders for machine tools may have 
passed the lowest point in the current drop, 
the industry’s shipments could still fall a lot 
more. Big tool orders from the auto in- 
dustry, along with some hefty Air Force buy- 
ing in late 1955 and most of 1956, bunt up 
huge backlogs in most tool shops. Even 
now, the last of these backlogs continue to 
keep some of the shops far busier than the 
sales Offices. 

Tool shipments last month, despite a de- 
cline of 12 percent to $40,350,000 from $45,- 
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850,000 in March, were nearly double the 
April new order figure. These April ship- 
ments, however, were less than half the 
$87,800,000 worth of tools packed off to cus- 
tomers in the like month a year ago. 

For the first 4 months of the year, ship- 
ments totaled $172,450,000, compared with 
$331,150,000 in the first 4 months of 1957. 
Orders so far in 1958 have amounted to $94,- 
450,000, compared with $231,650,000 a year 
ago. For shipments this is a decline of 48 
percent; for orders, a decline of 59 percent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
point out these indications of the seri- 
ousness of the recession, not because it 
gives me any pleasure to do so, but only 
because I feel we cannot deal effectively 
with the recession by ignoring its effects. 
I, along with many of my colleagues in 
the Senate, have been accused of being a 
“doom and gloomer” by bringing forth 
the true facts as to this recession. To 
this charge I say that we are only kid- 
ding ourselves if we think we can halt 
this recession by pretending it does not 
exist. In my opinion, the great disservice 
to the country is not being rendered by 
those who call attention to the economic 
facts of life, but rather by those who 
would have us wear economic blinders. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
Monday, June 2, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 29 (legislative day of May 
28), 1958: 


Robert E. McLaughlin, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years and 
until his successor is appointed and quali- 
fied. (Reappointment.) 

Thomas M. Healy, of Georgia, to be a 
member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the term of 5 years from August 29, 
1958. (Reappointment.) 


IN THE Am Force 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the pro- 
visions of sections 8298 and 8299, title 10, 
United States Code. All officers are subject 
to physical examination required by law. 


MAJOR TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Line of the Air Force 


Stiles, Myrl D., 21874 W. 

White, Frances L., 21251 W. 
Connor, Miles A., 32850A. 
Hammond, Fred B., Jr., 19774A. 
Birnbaum, Myron L., 20018A. 
Higgins, Fred J., 20019 A. 
Dickson, Donald C., Jr., 21430A. 
Green, John O., 24260A. 

Berry, Cooley C., 20020A. 
Yandala, Gust J., 19775 A. 
Magee, Fabrian L., 32851A. 
Spence, Harry B., 32852A, 
Smith, Russell L., 32858 A. 
Quinn, William W., 32854A. 
Bechtel, Paul S., 32855A. 
Schirmer, Robert F., 32856A. 
Michels, Robert W., 19783 A. 
Everett, June, 21376 W. 


Kiegel, Albert C., 673 1A. 
Jacobs, Herbert M., 6736A. 
Howe, Everitt W., 6854 A. 
Dockstader, Daniel B., 6856A, 
Barker, William H., 6943A. 
Hackett, James E., 7082A, 
Thompson, Alden G., 7126A. 
Bergman, Harold O., 7137A, 
Buck, Arthur W., 7168A. 
Harris, Jesse L., 7178A. 
Armstrong, George H., 2124A, 
Ryan, Paul T., 7222A. 
Stutzman, Robert G., 7347A. 
Thomas, Frank L., 7509A. 
McCoy, Paul L., 7538A. 
Cannon, John H., Jr., 7582A. 
Williams, James M., 8046A. 
Anderson, Leonard W., 8138A, 
Dilly, Vincent S., 8163A. 
Byers, Edward F., 8223A. 
Lupear, Cornell J., 8224A. 
Theisen, Emmett J., 8225A. 
Gilbert, Raymond A., 8226A. 
Miller, Eugene F., 8227A. 
Taylor, Richard W., 8228 A. 
Loughry, Robert J., 8229 A. 
Yon, Pershing L., 8230A. 
Howes, Francis B., Jr., 823 1A. 
Schaal, William R., 8232A. 
Selden, Littleton C., 8233A. 
Thompson, Dan F., 8234 A. 
Hoermann, Francis J., 8235A. 
Brodie, George F., Jr., 8236A. 
Taylor, Robert H., 8237A. 
Kaufman, Alfred, 8238A. 
Black, William M., 8239 A. 
Wobbe. Roger L., 8240A. 
Steakley, Ralph D., 8241A. 
Fears, James W., 8242 A. 
Whitmire, James M., Jr., 8243A, 
Smith, Edward D., 8244 A. 
Svore, Ferdinand L., 8246 A. 
Wray, Cletus, 8248 A. 

Kurz, Albert A., 8249 A. 
Hatch, Lewis M., 825 1A. 
Alois, Frank J., 8252 A. 

Boles, Homer C., 8258 A. 
Roberts, Sam A., 8254 A. 
Nixon, Robert L., 8255 A. 
Nestor, Vergil N., 8256A. 
Neil, Charles V., 8258 A. 
Smith, Elmer F., 8259. 
Tyler, Joe M., 8260A. 
Larrick, Percie J., 8261A. 
Rogers, Herbert J., 8262A. 
Wiehrdt, Leonard I., 8265A. 
Mackay, Neill, C., 8266A. 
Aubrey, Carl L., 8267A. 
Peck, Fred R., Jr., 8268A. 
McRaven, Claude C., 8269A. 
Relfe, Robert W., 8271A. 
Bridges, Dewey R., 8274A. 
Johnson, Paul E., Jr., 8275A. 
Beall, J. Mac, 8276A. 
Papania, Ralph, Jr., 8277A. 
Sorte, Martin E., 8278A. 
Ewing, Donald W., 8279A. 
Payne, Carl G., 8280A. 
Newland, Martin K., 8281A. 
Martin, Lloyd J., 8282A. 
Twichell, Wallace B., Jr., 8284A. 
Mansfield, Richard M., 8285A, 
Tanberg, Lawrence F., 8286A. 
Edwards, Wilbur H., 8289A. 
Smith, Derwood K., 8290A. 
Whitehorn, Kenneth W., 82914. 
Westfall, William B., 8292A. 
Andreae, Andreas A., 8293A. 
Sanders, Harry G., 8294A. 
Ducote, Mare M., Jr., 8295A. 
Silliman, Clifford R., 8296A. 
Rankin, Warner F., Jr., 8297A. 
Childress, Raymond K., 8298A. 
Burns, Harold W., 8299A. 
Parker, Julian W., 8300A. 
Fischer, Henry A., Jr., 8301A, 
Yarbrough, Walter R., 8302A, 
Benner, John G., 8303A. 
Morris, Robert C., Jr., 8304A. 
Robertson, Philip O., 8306A, 
Frazier, Edwin B., 8307A. 
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McGuire, Troy B., 88 10A. 
Johnston, George H., 8311A. 
Daunt, John J., Jr., 83 12A. 
Smith, Robert E., 8313A. 
Uhle, Richard B., 83 14A. 
Baker, Royal N., 8315 A. 
Sabin, Flavel P., 8316A. 
Tucker, Norman P., 8317A. 
Fields, Melvin E., 8318A. 
Brundage, Theodore T., 8320A. 
Blat, Seymour, 8321A. 
Cryer, Elmer H., 8323A. 
Jack, Chester A., 8324A. 
Cook, Richard H., 8325A. 
Roberts, Ben H., 8326A. 
Jobanek, Wilbur L., 8327A. 
Kyzer, David A., 8828 A. 
Thornton, Clark O., 8329 A. 
Schlupp, John A., 8330A. 
Perry, Bruce L., 8331A. 

Key, William D., 8332A. 
Guyton, John A., 8333A. 
Watson, Oscar L., 8334A. 
Taylor, Fitz G., 8335A. 
Shapton, Leslie D., 8337A. 
Jackson, Edgar R., Jr., 18106A. 
Schratz, Robert K., 8338A. 
Mixson, Marion C., 8339A, 
Hill, Landon P., 8340A. 
Joyce, Thomas B., 8341A. 
Lucas, Henry E., 8342A. 
Heiser, Sherwood W., 8344A. 
Foy, John P., 8345A. 

Penn, Kirby C., 8346A. 
Stroud, Herbert O., 8348A. 
McGiverin, Francis, 8349A. 
Myers, Raymond B., 8352A. 


Kucheman, Henry B., Jr., 8353A. 


Crouchley, Edward A., 8354A. 
Burrus, Donald E., 8355A. 
Shumway, John R., 8357A. 
Young, William R., 8359A. 
Sterling, Edwin L., 8360A. 
Vivian, Edward A., 83614A, 
Nolan, Robert J., 8362A. 
Sims, Daniel A., 8363A. 
Schmidt, Ferdinand R., 8364A. 
Dowswell, John R., 8365A. 
Keefer, William E., 8366A. 
Simmons, Hal F., 8367A. 
Noonan, Robert M., 8368A. 
Nielsen, William C., 8369A. 
Atchison, Delmar W., 8370A. 
Simmons, John A., Jr., 8371A. 
Johnston, Robert D., 8372A, 
Morales, Carl H., 8373A. 
Shanklin, Donald W., 8375A. 
Robertson, John A., 8376A. 
Libbey, Richard B., 8377A. 
Brandon, William D., 8378A. 
Smith, Stanley, 8379A. 
Taylor, John P., 8381A. 

Soha, Walter M., 8382A. 
Clark, Gordon B., 8383A. 
Hartman, Herber A., 8384A. 
Lame, Roland C., 8385A. 
Gruetzemacher, Robert O., 8386A. 
McClughan, George W., 8387A. 
Lawson, George A., 8389A. 
McCorkle, Howell P., 8390A. 
Tyson, John, 8391A. 
Maxwell, Jewell ©., 8393A. 
Saunders, Johnson R., Jr., 6853A. 
Lanzoni, Silvio D., 8395A. 
Price, Thomas J., 8396A. 
Forest, Stuart V., 8397A. 
Ryan, Thomas S., 8398A. 
Clary, Ralph L., 8399A. 

Hull, Arnold R., 8400A. 
Sorey, Robert L., 8401A. 
Robertson, Bennett E., 8402A. 
Stinson, Frederick A., 8403A. 
Welck. Richard E., 8761A. 
Roberts, Donald W., 8404A, 
Crisi, Alfred R., 8405A. 
Summers, Charles L., 8406A. 
Dunlap, Robert R., 84074A, 
Suggs, Ralph G., 8409A. 
Smith, William R., 8410A. 
Lingo, Jack W., 8412A. 
Skousen, Samuel J., 8413A, 


Watkins, John J., 8416A. 
Wilk, Jake L., Jr., 8417A. 
Nye, Francis W., 8418A. 
Vogt, Louis R., 8420A. 
Carroll, John W., 8423A. 
Kelly, Walter E., 8424A, 
Downing, Harry L., Jr., 8425A. 
Thomas, Leonard L., 8427A. 
Beard, William A., 8428A, 
Gammon, William J., 8430A. 
Foster, James H., 8432A. 
Banning, Richard E., 8433A. 
Schleeh, Russell E., 8435A. 
Willcox, Grover C., Jr., 8436A. 
Tarver, William H., Jr., 8437A. 
Roberts, William K., 8438A. 
Lown, Franklin D., Jr., 8439A. 
Leaverton, George B., 8440A. 
Taylor, Glenn W., 8441A. 
Marek, Frank E., 8442A. 
Nichols, Frederick K., 8444A. 
Appold, Norman C., 8445A. 
Eckert, Clarence A., 8446A, 
McCleary, William-J., 8447A. 
Burkett, Reinhold E., 8448A. 
Miller, Jerry D., 8449A. 
Evans, Clayton E., 8450A, 
Allison, Royal B., 8451A. 
McDonald, John R., 8452A, 
Allyn, Robert H., 8453A. 
Iverson, Leroy C., 8454A. 
Reber, Marlen E., 8455A. 
Shaffer, Dale L., 8456A. 
Morrison, John E., Jr., 8459A. 
Rushforth, Robert G., 84604. 
Byrne, Eugene W., 8461A, 
Roath, Dean G., 8462A, 
Steiner, William H., Jr., 8463A. 
Reid, Michael T., 8464A. 
Hoffmann, Robert M., 8465A. 
Genez, Victor M., 8466A. 
Haltom, Charles C., 8467A. 
Darby, James A.; 8468A. 
Taylor, Richard, 8469A. 
Cronin, James J., 8471A, 
Barton, Terry R., 8472A. 
Grubbs, Wallace E., 8473A. 
Blais, Lawrence F., 8474A. 
Alexander, Donald, 8475A. 
Begg, Charles F. H., 8476A, 
Marvel, Alden L., 8477A. 
Ward, Oliver C., 8478A, 
Wallen, Phil J., 8479A. 
Ritter, Lattie A., Jr., 8480A. 
Smith, Clure E., Jr., 8481A. 
Roberts, George S., 8482A. 
Bradley, Raymond A., 8488 A. 
McLean, Daniel P., 8484A. 
Matthews, Donald E., 8485A. 
Marchesi, William, 8486A. 
Merchant, Frank B., 8487A. 
Duke, Claude L., Jr., 8488A. 
Collinsworth, J. D., 8489A. 
O'Connor, Frank Q., 8490A. 
Wilson, Vernon E., 8491A. 
McAllister, Walter L., 8493A. 
Brown, Ralph L., 8494A, 
Rose, James L., 8495A. 
Scullion, J. Donald, 8496A. 
Campbell, James M., 8497A. 
Rennels, Fred L., Jr., 8498A. 
Riggs, William E., 8499A. 
Chairsell, William S., 8501A. 
Fisher, Franklin L., 8502A. 


Massengale, Herbert W., 8503A. 


Hedlund, Bryce A., 8504A. 
King, Donald H., 8505A. 
Lewis, Armit W., 8506A. 
Briscoe, Carroll D., 8507A. 
Vaughn, Jasper M. P., 8508A. 
McClung, Ray S., 8511A. 
Saunders, Clason B., 8513A, 
Cooper, Harold D., 8515A. 
Barthel, Carl C., 8517A. 

Dyer, Frederick W., Jr., 8519A. 
Burton, Charles R., 8522A. 
Bushue, Bernard J., 8523A. 
Schulstad, Louis M., Jr., 8524A. 
Lindberg, James O., 8525A. 
Stoffel, Nicholas P., 8526A. 
Brainerd, Jackson W., 8527A. 
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Temple, Kenneth L., 8529A. 
Pedersen, James C., 8530A. 
Walters, Joe P., 8531A. 
Williams, Lee R., Jr., 8532A, 
Jenkins, Ralph C., 8533A. 
Blakely, Everett E., 8534A. 
Stewart, John S., 8535A. 
Brady, Edward L., 8536A. 
Huston, Laverne F., Jr., 8537A. 
Martin, Bill H., 8538A. 

Regan, John M., 8539A. 
Arnold, Richard T., 8540A. 
Scott, Robert R., 8541A. 
Gossett, Ernest E., 8542A. 
Armbrust, Carl W., 8543A. 
Powell, Russell, 8544A, 
Tueller, Jack L., 8545A. 
Belongia, Blair G., 8546A, 
Trask, James E., 8548A. 
Debriyn, Raymond J., 8549A. 
Sweetland, Earle E., 8551A. 
Knapp, Joseph M., 8552A. 
Ferebee, Thomas W., 8554A. 
Lavagnino, William L., 8555A. 
Hoffman, John M., 8556A. 
Butts, Earl A., 8557A. 
Clement, Edwin G., 8558A. 
Artiglia, Aldo, 8560A. 
Perlberg, Norman N., 8562A. 
Edwards, Richard G., 9020A. 
McCloy, Edward, 8563A. 
Banker, Robert D., 8564A. 
Sharp, Daniel F., 8565A. 
Hostler, Charles W., 8567A. 
Kaspereen, Frank R., 8568A. 
Anderson, William A., 8569A. 
Wicklund, Harold A., 8570A. 
White, William T., 8571A. 
Kay, Marvin E., 8572A, 
Eisenbrown, Walter T., 8573A. 
Killip, John T., 19534A. 
Pakenham, Thomas F., 8574A. 
Tipton, Richard P., 8575A. 
Collins, Harold D., 8576A. 
McClelland, Jack, 8578A. 
Grady, William R., 8581A. 
Keeling, Gerald G., 8582A. 
Buckley, William G., 8583A. 
Smith, Harvey N., 8484A. 
Galt, George T., 858A. 
Newsom, William W., Jr., 8587A. 
Davis, Henry P., Jr., 8589A. 
Snodgrass, Okey W., Jr., 8590A. 
Larson, Harold B., 8591A, 
Godwin, Jasper L., Jr., 8592A. 
Campbell, William A., 8593A. 
Bland, George T., 8594A. 
Drees, Fred W., Jr., 8595A. 
Hansley, Frank W., 8596A. 
Cline, Harold F., 8598A. 
Harrington, Ralph H., 8599A. 
Dubose, Edward E., Jr., 8600A. 
White, Harold C., 19570A. 
Sanders, Francis A., 8601A. 
Spear, Peter H., 8602A. 
Stephenson, Ottis V., 8603A. 
Wright, William J., 8604A, 
Bowen, John E., 8605A. 
Totten, Jerry M., 8608A. 
Ariano, Richard A., 8609A. 
Patillo, Leslie G., Jr., 8611A. 
Lamm, Louis J., 8612A. 
Hensley, Gaston M., 8613A. 
Hatcher, Nolan C., 8614A. 
Biberstein, Arthur L., 8617A. 
Westmoreland, Lonnie Q., 8618A; 
Holman, Alvin R., 8619A. 
Brown, Jack R., 8620A. 

Beall, Lewis S., 8621A. 
Godfrey, Eugene O., 8622A. 
Hunter, William A., 8623A. 
Bower, Deward E., 8624A. 
Britt, James O., 8625A. 
Marsh, Frederick H., 8626A. 
Belfeld, Douglas F., 8627A. 
Asch, Alfred, 8629A. 

Bryant, Marion F., 8630A. 
Pendergrast, Donald W., 8631A. 
Matson, Wayne, 8632A. 
Curran, Emmett E., 8634A. 
Eells, Irving C., 8635A. 
Johnson, Charles W., Jr., 8636A. 
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Reppert, Leonard B., 8637A. 
Midkiff, Richard L., 8638A. 
Jory, Jesse F., 8639A. 

Hewett, Henry B., 8640A. 
Parsons, Hershell E., 8641A. 
McCord, George E., 8642A, 
Richmond, George M., 8644A. 
Hendry, Augustus M., Jr., 8645A. 
Forward, Ronald B., 8646 A. 
Crossey, James L., 8647A. 
Hancock, James H., 8848 A. 
Zeigler, Carl E., Jr., 8649 A. 
Upson, Linus F., Jr., 8650A. 
Kendig, Robert E., 8651A. 
Long, Benjamin F., 8652A. 
Hallam, Philip G., 8653A. 
McWilliams, Calvin E., 8654A. 
Breeze, William H., 8655A. 
Reecher, Kenneth A., 8656A. 
Ayers, Jerry H., 865 7A. 
Taylor, Ralph G., Jr., 8660A. 
Myers, Joseph, 8661A. 

Gates, Robert W., 8662A. 
Crumm, William J., 8663A. 
Haselby, Johnnie V., 8665A. 
Bamburg, Horace E., 8666A. 
Schuyler, Dean H., 8667A. 
Vestal, Howard L., 8668A. 
Ceuleers, George F., 8669A. 
Alexander, Wiley L., 8670A. 
Johnson, Gerald W., 8671A. 
Barraclough, Robert A., 8673A. 
Birdsong, George P., Jr., 8674A. 
Turton, John S., 8675A. 
Jeffrey, Arthur F., 8676A. 
Benz, Walter G., Jr., 8677A. 
Byrd, Herman E., 8678A. 
Gossick, Lee V., 8679A. 
Lancaster, Hartwell C., 8681 A. 
Rhodes, William J., 8683A. 
Moore, William H., 8684A. 
Fackler, Robert F., 8685A. 
Green, Herschel H., 86864A. 
Kellogg, David N., 8687A. 
Adams, William A., Jr., 8688A. 
Adair, Allan P., 3d, 8689A, 
Hill, Alvin J., 8690A. 

Curry, James H., 8691A. 
Stewart, James T., 6692 A. 
Carlton, Paul K., 8693A. 
Pace, William N., Jr., 8694A. 
Click, Benjamin A. L., Jr., 8695 A. 
Giller, Edward B., 8696A. 
Blair, Hubert M., 869 7A. 
Arnold, Carl, 8698A. 

Wimsatt, Joseph F., 8699A. 
Bloomer, Joseph A., Jr., 8700 A. 
Newman, Fred H., 8701 A. 
Burns, Harmon E., 870 2A. 
Hoeper, Paul E., 8703A. 
Meyer, Robert J., 8704 A. 

Rex, Edward M., 8706A. 

Crim, Harry C., Jr., 8707A. 
Moberly, Caleb P., 8 708A. 
Vogt, John W., Jr., 8709 A. 
Whitker, Frederic E., 87114. 
Dickinson, Jacob M., 3d, 8712A. 
Howle, Robert P., Jr., 8714A. 
Upchurch, Jerry E., 8715A. 
Barnes, John W., 8716A. 
Jones, William J., 8717A. 
Rudolph, Bestow R., 8718A. 
Robins, Nathaniel B., 8719A. 
Barney, William S., 8720A. 
Marler, Maurice E., 8721 A. 
Guilfoyle, Frank J., 8723A. 
Rasmussen, Darwin E., 8724 A. 
Sours, Lyle S., 8725 A. 

Jones, Dorrie E., 8726A. 
Johnson, Grove C., 87 27A. 
Dimel, James J., 8728A. 
Corrie, Wirt H., 8729 A. 
Gibson, Richard C., 8731A. 
McDaris, Robert A., 8733A. 
Petersen, Tracy J., 8734A. 
Silva, John J., 8735A. 
Parsons, Herman O., 8736A. 
Hastings, Vernon L., 873 7A. 
Trzyna, Casimir J., 8738A. 
Hyde, Thomas C., Sr., 8739A. 
Nichols, Philip C., 8740A. 
Thurston, Joseph W., 874 1A. 
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Mallett, John H., 8742A. 
Gebhart, Harold J., 8748 A. 
Koch, Harry E., 8744A. 

Mann, Herbert R., 8745 A. 
Coen, Oscar H., 8746 A. 
Dufour, Jerome P., 8747A. 
Shaw, Lauren L., Jr., 8748A. 
Levy, Robert M., 8749 A. 
Nunziato, Ralph J., 8750A. 
Livingston, Robert P., 8751A. 
Shepard, Charles W., 8753A. 
Hill, Clayton C., 8755A. 
Frank Milton, Jr., 8756A. 
Callaway, Leonard C., 8758A. 
Crutcher, Richard L., Jr., 8759A. 
Arbogast, Thomas J., 8760A. 
Carroll, John A., Jr., 8762A. 
Allen, Clayton F., 8763A. 
Gregory, John L., Jr., 8765A. 
Draper, Frederick A., Jr., 8766A. 
Head, Willie C., Jr., 8767A. 
Crumley, James P., 8768A. 
Johnson, Timothy R., 8769A. 
Brinson, Sheldon S., 87714. 
Tatum, Theodore P., 8772A. 
Dunn, Bruce C., 8774A. 
Abellera, Thomas, 8775A. 
Parsley, Wayne M., 8776A. 
Hornsby, Joseph D., 8777A. 
Patton, James D., 8778A. 
Sheppard, Chris J., 8779A. 
Braun, Vincent A., 8780A. 
Faught, Courtney L., 8781A. 
Cartwright, Philip E., 8782A. 
Simmons, Henry C., 8783A. 
Martindale, Ward W., 8784A. 
Eddy, Leonard A., 8785A. 
Stevenson, Horace A., Jr., 8786A. 
Lutman, Charles C., 8787A, 
Griffith, Frank J., 8788A. 
Cometh, Lawrence, 8789A. 
Wray, James W., Jr., 8790A. 
Coleson, Roger D., 8797A. 
Ansell, Norris J., 8792A. 
Duff, David D., 8794A. 
Alexander, Andrew J., 8795A. 
McLaughlin, George W., 8796A. 
Coleson, Roger D., 8797A. 
Hardee, Walter R., Jr., 8798A. 
Waters, Joseph R., 8799A. 
Herring, John H., Jr., 8800A. 
Bores, Albert D., 8801A. 
Davis, William M., 8802A. 
Tara, Hollis B., 8803A. 

Cody, Howard E., 8805A. 
Hayes, James M., Jr., 8806A. 
Hueners, George W., 8807A. 
Andrews, John W., 8808A, 
Fahringer, John C., 8809A. 
Johnson, George M., Jr., 8810A. 
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Meroney, Virgil K., 9548A. 
Childress, Hubert M., 9550A. 
Schwellenback, Thomas W., 9551A. 
Hoover, John R., 9552A. 
Newby, Richard E., 9553A. 
Hofmann, Thomas C., 9554A. 
Ramsauer, Robert T., 9556A. 
Paukert, Robert S., 9557A. 
Williams, David M., 9558A. 
Albritton, Jesse T., 9559A. 
Rife, Raymond S., 9560A. 
Middlekauff, Darwin C., 9562A. 
Schuster, Robert C., 9563A. 
Smith, William E., 9564A. 
Slater, Herschel H., 9566A. 
Wentz, Paul N., 9567A. 
Giblin, Richard T., 9568A. 
Personett, Thomas A., 9569A, 
Harker, Chester V., 9571A. 
Herway, Loren W., 9573A. 
King, Benjamin H., 9574A. 
Harris, Shelby J., 9575A. 
Mitchell, John T., 9576A. 
Baugh, Howard L., 9577A. 
Emmert, Benjamin H., Jr., 9578A. 
Bland, Edward C., 9579A. 
Haydon, Edward R., 9580A. 
Taylor, Edward H., 9582A. 
Brenner, George P., Jr., 9583A. 
Donovan, Joseph N., 9584A. 
Fidrocki, Alfred V., 9585A. 
Ferris, Lester R., Jr., 9586A. 
Hilton, James B., 9587A. 
Fenlon, James W., 9588A. 
Willey, Clifford A., 9589A. 
Broaddus, Donald A., 9590A. 
Miller, Charles L., 9591A. 
Fricks, Robert O., 9592A. 
Jones, William T., 9593A. 
Wormington, Jack E., 9594 A. 
Dwyer, Harry R., 9595A. 
Strode, Ross D., 959 7A. 
Broyles, Enoch E., 9598A. 
Hale, Blair, 9599 A. 

Clifford, Robert R., 9600A. 
Zell, Lucian T., 2d, 9601A. 
Rochez, Louis A., 3d, 9602A. 
Doyle, Thomas F., Jr., 9603A. 
Belser, Joseph H., 9604A. 
Butterfield, William H., 9605A. 
Sands, Warren H., 9606A, 
Shirey, Clair L., 9507A. 
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King, Edward C., Jr., 9609A. 
Potebnya, Orr Y., 9610A. 
Kelly, Clyde R., 98613A. 
Anderson, Arthur W., 9615A. 
Duncan, George H. 9616A. 
Bundgaard, Robert C., 9617A. 
Godfrey, Stephen M., 9618A. 
Lucich, Stanley, 9619A. 
Pournaras, Stephen W., 9620A. 
Fischer, Irvin A., 9621A. 
Bonnot, Carlos D., 9622A. 
Brown, Dean B., 9624A. 
Brown, Gerald, 9625A. 
Winter, William F., 9626A. 
Warfield, Allen, Jr., 9628A. 
Martin, Urban W., 9629A. 
Kimsey, James W., 9630A. 
Hart, Fred L., 9632A. 

Potter, Thomas K., Jr., 9633A. 
Jarratt, Jerry D., 9634A. 
McKee, Jack E., 9635A. 

Best, William M., 9636A. 

Seal, Earl D., 9637A. 

Walsh, David I., 9638A. 

Clark, Charles H., 9639A. 
McDonald, William G., 9640A. 
Gross, Richard R., 9642A. 
Schenkein, George, 9643A. 
Ewbank, William L., A9644A. 
Atwater, William E., 9646A. 
Miller, Earl C., 9647A. 

Hale, William S., 9648A. 
Steinhauer, Raleigh F., 9649A. 
Wisniewski, Raymond F., 9650A. 
Kissick, Luther C., Jr., 9651A. 
Sims, Harold H., 9653A. 
Yeater, James W., 9654A. 
Larkin, Robert T., 9655A. 

Fla vin, Kenneth A., 9656A. 
Carroll, Robert W., 9657A. 
Patton, Phil M., 9658A. 
Harwell, James A., Jr., 9661A. 
Saunders, Patrick H., A9662A. 
Thompson, Harry J., 9663A. 
Duch, Walter F., 9664A. 
Berube, Paul G., 9665A. 
Peters, Gilbert A., 9666A. 
Haywood, Floyd H., Jr., 9667A. 
McRae, Roland L., A9668A. 
Andres, Joseph E., 9669A. 
Griffin, Edmund D., Jr., 9670A. 
Slusser, Hayden C., 9671A. 
Waltz, Robert W., 9672A. 
Hawkins, Steedly P., 9674A. 
Gonye, Leonard F., 9676A. 
Bass, Earl J., 9677A. 

Williams, Charles W., 9679A. 
Kiser, Ralph W., 9880 A. 
Conklin, Joseph E., 9681 A. 
Sloan, William A., Jr., 9682A. 
O'Hara, Robert C., 9684A. 
Keithley, George J., 9686A. 
Cooper, Theodore L., 9687A. 
Trask, John A., 9688A. 

Aaron, Thomas R., 9689A. 
Johns, Howard G., 9690A. 
Powell, Sherrill L., Jr., 9692A. 
Graves, Needham W., 9893A. 
Leaf, Charles C., 9694A. 
Kilgore, Bishop M., 9695A. 
Henington, Henry M., 9696A. 
Koehler, Leonard F., 9697A. 
Boatman, Beryl L., 9699A. 
Crane, Russell D., 9700A. 
Arakelian, Edward J., 701A. 
Wilson, Jean S., 21291W. 
Wilson, Harry A., 9702A. 
Weiser, Gus, 9703A. 

August, Jack W., 9704A. 
Taylor, Robert A., 9705A. 
Brauer, William H., 9706A. 


Medical Corps 
Watkins, Philip B., 19245A. 
Nareff, Max J., 29805A. 
Seaman, Oliver R., 19242A. 
Bellnoski, William O., Jr., 29471A. 
Marett, William C., 19267A. 
Lau, Robert E., 19246A. 
Spiegel, Frederick S., 21842A. 
Bradley, William G., 23052A. 
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Tarrow, Arthur B., 19244A. 
Yerg, Raymond A., 24192A. 
Streck, Fletcher W., 19283A. 
Veatch, Charles A., 26349A. 
Hart, William W., 26351A. 
Dental Corps 
Morgan, Bernard B., 18910A. 
Krause, Lyndon S,, 20522A. 
Jakob, Robert H., 20832A. 
Ketcham, Frank H., 21685A. 
Book, William H., 22395A. 
Hewson, John M., 21594A. 
Miller, William A, C., Jr., 21845A. 
Zuber, Jack M., 18911A. 
Bienvenu, Patrick X., 18956A. 
Hase, Robert R., 23163A. 
Zukowski, Alphonse A., 21593A. 
Michalik, Walter J., 20007A. 
Poor, Willard H., 21728A, 
Veterinary Corps 
English, Burt W., 19000A. 
Rushmore, Rowland W., 19001A. 
Beckcom, Edwin A., Jr., 19005A. 
Gorman, Harry ., 19007A, 
Kadets, Martin, 19008A. 
Snider, Charles H., 19009A. 
Couch, J. B., 21601A. 
Medical Service Corps 
Parker, James F., 19445A. 
Criswell, Thomas F., Jr., 19446A. 
Herbert, Woodrow C., 19574A. 
Umphress, Donald L., 19449A. 
Brunnemann, Auben W., 19450A. 
Sutton, Allan D., 19462A. 
Nurse Corps 
Kowaleski, S. Margaret, 20911 W. 
Darden, Elizabeth A., 20925W. 
Hall, Sara C., 20985W, 
Norred, Annice E., 21928W. 
McKenzie, Margaret E., 21933W. 
Berendsen, Dorothy M., 21941W. 
Jahr, Rhoda U., 20905W. 
Montgomery, Alice L., 20980W. 
Young, Eunice F., 20929W. 
Deason, Bernice Y., 20951 W. 
Hoadley, Mary E., 21924 W. 
Benston, Martha L., 209 20. 
Pierce, Miriam R., 21084 W. 
Kovach, Ethel R., 21110. 


Nereson, Myrtle N., 22006 W. 


Upshaw, Esther L., 20924 ,.. 
Bendetti, Rose M., 21929 W. 
Medical Specialist Corps 
Horr, Frances M., 21195W. 
Chaplain 
Flowers, Elijah V., 18779A. 
Brown, Ormonde S., 18784A. 
Andrew, Joseph D., 18785A. 
Rex, Wendell F., 18786A. 
Kessler, John N., 18789A. 
Goodhand, Vernon M., 18792A. 
Wills, Charles F., 18796A. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT TO FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Line of the Air Force 


Patton, Orin C., 31528A. 
Tuthill, Daniel A., 47815A. 
Vaughan, Daniel G., 47808A. 
Patrick, John R., 47814A. 
Thompson, Leland L., Jr., 47818A. 
Hilton, Richard D., 47821A. 

St. Jean, Frederick J., 47816A. 
McCurdy, Thomas P., 47822A. 
Thornton, Leonard F., 47817A. 
Lee, James D., 47812A, 

Jones, Harold D., 47826A. 

Martin, Jimmy G., 47829A. 
Merrill, Charles D., 47833A. 
Hughes, Vincent C., Jr., 47835A. 
Wise, Boyd E., 47836A. 

Norman, Warren E., 47837A. 
Wilson, Dick E., 47838A. 
Staehli, Alfred M., 47847A. 
Krueger, Richard W., 47858A. 
Webre, Eugene J., 47848A. 
Fitton, Crosley J., Jr., 47853A. 
Somerder, Herbert E., 47854A. 


Bellinger, Richard A., 47843A. 
Rigby, William G., 47851A. 
Parrish, John A., Jr., 47852A. 
Tomaskovic, Thomas M., 47846A. 
Smith, Douglass W., 47869A. 
Shively, Stanley F., Jr., 47867A. 
Jordan, Wayne. E., 47870A. 
Hector, Perry G., 47871A. 
Story, Conrad L., 47874A. 
Conway, Richard P., 47873A. 
LaFond, Roger A., 47877A. 
Potter, Ernest J., 47880A. 
North, Ronald M., 47879A, 
Fallows, Thomas E., 47883A. 
Gillespie, Claude M., 47882A. 
Treu, Gaylord B., 47885A. 
Toft, Donald L., 47887A. 
Spegal, Donn A., 47884A. 
Richards, Donald C., 47895A. 
Hunsucker, Coley A., 47893A. 
Larsen, Richard N., 47894A. 
Mellerski, Robert A., 47897A. 
Muskat, Michael S., 28071A. 
Waddill, Rober G., 47902A. 
Griffith, Tedd N., 47901A. 
Haskins, Gale L., 28073A. 
Burris, Marvin E., 28072A. 
O'Donnell, Francis B., Jr., 29585A. 
Jandt, Robert A., 31863A. 
Guinn, Gregor S., 31862A. 
Deloache, Kelly L., 47920A. 
Lamb, Henry A., 47915A. 
Milam, F ri E., 47911A. 
Cahill, Harley. R., 47919A. 
McGee, Joseph W., 47910A. 
Tolbert, William T., 47913A. 
Peterson, Arthur A., 47916A. 
Thornton, Richard W., 47921A. 
Canfield, Paul C., 47924A. 
Lanning, Robert G., 47923A. 
Burns, Lindo L., 31864A. 
Shircliff, Thomas A., 47926A. 
Kingsley, Rubert H., Jr., 31865A. 
Cannon, Mervyn M., 31866A. 
Whiteside, Jack H., 31867A. 
Velde, Lee D., 47927A. 
Haffner, Richard W., 31868A. 
Fitts, Richard E., 47929A. 
Burkett, Walter M., 31869A. 
Ostrominski, John, 47932A. 
Baker, Ward J., 47934A. 
Rutkowski, Phillip. T., 28074A. 
Houde, Frank L., 47935A. 
Wareman, William A., 31870A. 
Duckworth, Richard D., 47937A. 
Hill, James R., 47938A. 
Ledbetter, Melvin N., 28075A. 
Mohler, Thomas F., 31872A. 
Oglesby, Joseph D., 31871A. 
Lofton, Theo G., 47950A. 
Fagan, Willis F., 47943A. 
Ham, Ronald L., 47944A. 
MacQueen, George F., 47945A, 
Haney, Wiliam F., Jr., 47941A. 
Greene, Taylor H., 47940A. 
Ridlinghafer, Billy R., 47946A. 
Strait, Ernest D., 47953A. 
Tucker, Gordon L., 28076A. 
Valle, Manuel D., 31873A. 
Coupland, William. R., 31874A. 
Tucker, Sidney L., 47957A. 
King, Robert R., 31875A. 
Gustafson, Charles J., 31877A. 
Maratos, Stanley G., 47961A. 
Dean, Ernest S., Jr., 47959A. 
Hall, Donald J., 47965A. 
Tuttle, William C., 47969A. 
Simon, Paul J., 47964A. 
Rhodes, Robert N., 47962A. 
Smith, James A., 47963A. 
Atkinson, Gary D., 28077A. 
Bartlett, Reid, Jr., 31878A. 
Robertson, O. D., 47972A, 
Langford, Walter M., 47973A. 
Peterson, Donald C., 47971A. 
Lindenmeyer, Edgar J., 47974A. 
Waldman, James H., 28078A. 
Wilde, James B., 28079A. 
Davis, Richard, 47977A. 


Cunningham, Charles J., Jr., 31879A. 


Nichols, David L., 31880A. 
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Silverstein, Jack, 48001A. 
Soherr, Paul E., 47989A. 
Tuttle, Robert R., 47979A. 
McIlvaine, Francis J., 47985 A. 
Cates, Charles W., 47978 A. 
Tadlock, Carlos E., Jr., 47999A. 
Founds, Boyd E., 47988 A. 
Weber, Alban L., 47990A. 
Reidy, Thomas P., 47997 A. 
Kolling, James L., 47984 A. 
Bennett, Robert E., 47995A. 
Sanders, Robert W., 478914. 
Blanton, Harvey B., Jr., 28080A. 
Grewell, Dean R., Jr., 31882A. 
Edwards, Harry N., 31881A. 
Olson, Arthur W., II, 48004 A. 
Davis, Walter R., 2808 1A. 
Masoner, Thayer E., 28082A. 
Blair, William D., 28083 A. 
DeCarlo, Anthony J., 31884 A. 
Fuller, Benjamin R., III, 31883 A. 
Robidoux, Joseph E., 48010A. 
Milliken, Gordon J., 48007 A. 
Poor, William B., 48005 A. 
Shook, Tom M., 31885A. 
Slider, Joseph H., 31886 A. 
Buckley, Sims A., 48012A. 
Fleshman, Roger F., 48013A. 
Hanson, Stanley C., 48015A. 
Krim, John W., 48016A. 

Hime, James L., 28977 A. 

Hess, Robert C., 31895A. 
Hogue, Herbert R., 31889A. 
Bartman, Gilbert, 31887 A. 
Keith, Patrick, 31890A. 
Yancy, Raymond C., 11894A. 
Trudell, Alfred A., 31893A. 
McHugh, Joseph A., 31891A. 
Nou, Juri V., 31892A. 

Brander, Albert, 48019A. 
Perdue, Jacque M., 48027A. 
Roell, Roger V., 48028A. 
Freedman, Bernard, 48022A. 
Lorch, John H. V., 48018A. 
Smart, Edmund P., 48031A. 
Noyd, Dale E., 28084A. 
Dederick, Donald L., 48033A. 
Jones, Robert D., Jr., 28085A. 
Coyle, Francis S., III, 31897A. 
Curtis, Lewis G., 31896A. 
Craven, William E., 480394A. 
Nunenkamp, Max T., 48038A, 
Will, Kenneth J., 28086A. 
Griggs, Phillip D., 28087A. 
Sutton, Robert L., 28088A. 
Kunz, Richard E., 28089A. 
Miller, Gerald S., 48046A. 
‘Thompson, Robert L., 48053A. 
Vogler, Frederick J., 48052A. 
Lindholm, John A., 48049A. 
Latta, James P., 48048A. 
Schorsch, Rudolf H., 31898A. 
Lee, Donald V. H., 48055A. 
Wheeler, Terrence G., 48056A. 
McCoy, Lelian D., 28090A. 
Wirth, Peter C., 28091A. 
Anderson, Richard E., 31901A. 
Claiborn, Edward L., 48058A. 
Tripp, Harold D., 48061A. 
Johnston, Robert L., 48060A. 
Lamb, George H., 48059A. 
White, Leslie W., 28092A. 
Paschal, Richard B., 31902A. 
Beardsley, Clarence J., 48062A. 
Pyle, George T., 48067A. 
Kroese, Coe J., Jr., 48066A. 
Kishline, Samuel J., 48065A. 
Harrison, John W., 48063A. 
Roberts, Albert J., Jr., 48077A. 
Nelson, Oscar W., Jr., 48076A. 
Morris, Jack K., 48075A. 
Evans, David W., 48068A. 
Letto, Augustine R., 48069A. 
Cornwell, William T., Jr., 48071A. 
Mullennex, John T., 31903A. 
Trolinger, Donald C., 48081A. 
Rendahl, Neil J., 48082A. 
O'Neal, Bob H., 48083A. 
Gunther, William J., 28093A. 
Poore, James W., 48004A. 


Cleveland, Frederick H., 31904A. 
Carrier, Stephen O., 31905A. 
Gandy, Ray P., 28094A. 

Miller, Ralf M., 31851A. 
Bedke, Ernest A., 48086A. 
King, Cliff A., Jr., 31906A. 
Smith, Murray L., 48088A. 
Wagner, Paul E., 48090A. 
Lewis, John C., III, 48091A. 
Gregory, Carl R., 48092A. 
Underwood, David B., 48089A. 
Bergstrom, Terry J., 28096A. 
Connolly, Vincent J., 48094A. 
Plowman, Charles E., 48093A. 
Walker, Rees D., 48097A. 
Mullenger, Robert W., 48099A. 
Dosky, Raymond C., 48103A. 
White, George A., 48104A. 
Lamkin, John J., 48107A. 
Franscini, Lucien S., III, 28097A. 
Cushing, Stanley R., 48116A. 
Obzut, Nicholas P., 48114A. 
Avila, George C., Jr., 48112A. 
Traband, George P., Jr., 48121A. 
Price, Norris E., 48117A. 
Lesster, William C., Jr., 48120A. 
Stroup, Walter E., 48118A. 
Kuwamoto, Melvin M., 48109A, 
Prescott, Richard E., 28098A. 
Headley, Lanny J., 28100A. 
Knapp, Byron H., III, 28102A. 
Minier, Evan R., 28099A. 
Cline, Joseph P., 28101A. 
McBride, Roger T., 48123A. 
Hopkins, Thomas C., 48124A, 
Mayer, Marvin D., 48130A. 
Shields, Richard A., 48131A. 
Foster, Dick L., 48129A. 
Kujawa, Walter A., 48132A. 
Smith, Carl R., 28105A. 
Rudolph, Hans W., Jr., 28104A. 
Zuker, Alan L., 28103A. 

Equi, Dino P., 48135A. 

Passi, Henry R., 48134A. 
Workmon, Edward E., 48137A. 
Hause, Richard G., 28108A. 


Sackschewsky, Donald M., 28109A. 


Hahn, Jack, 28107A. 

Schaefer, Ronald T., 48142A, 
Tingley, Ronald D., 48143A. 
Groves, Fergus C., Jr., 48141A. 
Williams, Sherman F., 28110A. 
Leigh, Gerald G., 48144A. 
Wolford, Leland, 29541A. 
Orenstein, Stephen M., 29540A. 
Sheringo, William, 29691A. 
Schlichter, Robert N., 29690A. 
Hawkins, Jerry P., 48145A. 
Haynie, John M., 48147A. 
Scott, Franklin S., 28111A. 
Shaw, David H., 48148 A. 
Krueger, James H., 48151A. 
Tourangeau, Clifton E., 48158 A. 
Rosenlof, Kenneth D., 28112A. 
Aukerman, Donald T., 29542 A. 
Pitstick, William F., 29543 A. 
Sloth, Sven E., 29544 A. 

Hall, George F., 48154A. 

Von Gohren, Edward v., 28113A. 
Fry, Clifford F., 28115A. 
Dwyer, Neil B., 28114A. 

Cook, Peter G., 28117A. 
Manns, Ralph E., Jr., 28116A. 
Rezac, Robert J., 29550A. 
Murray, James D., Jr., 29547A. 
Russell, Robert S., 29551A. 
Pankey, Harold E., 29552A. 
Dutcher, William W., 29545A. 
Rogers, Albert G., 29548A. 
Garove, Eugene, 29546A. 
Lillibridge, Jackson L., 29692A. 
Thomas, Virgil D., 29549A. 
Ushkow, Elliott A., 48167A. 
Brandon, Francis E., Jr., 48169A. 
Farnham, Neil J., 48168A. 
Prewitt, George P., 48171A. 
O'Connor, Harold W., 48166A. 
Caine, Philip D., 28118A. 
Gray, Michael, 28119A. 
Gendron, Roger J., 28120A. 
Griffin, William C., 48173A 
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Suver, James D., 29538A. 

Knauss, Russell N., 48176A. 

Clark, James R., 48175A. 

Larrabee, Edward R., 48177A. 

Shiver, Robert A., 31907A. 

Vance, David R., 48180A. 

Tindall, Ira F., 48181A. 

Dickens, Freddie D., 29554 A. 

Wiles, Donald A., 29556A. 

Ward, Robert B., 29555A. 

Aamodt, Clark E., 295538 A. 

Powers, John, 48182A. 

Lodge, William G. S., 29560A. 

Dyer, Richard E., 29558A. 

Bowen, Richard A., 29557A. 

Thomas, Wayne H., 29559A. 

Bergstrom, James W., 29693A. 

Koon, David P., 48191A. 

Cozine, John E., Jr., 48186A. 

Pratt, John C., 48188A. 

Steele, Gail P., 48189A. 

Story, Albert G., 48190A. 

Amsler, Gordon M., 48185A, 

Boyer, Gary L., 48192A. 

Medical Service Corps 

DeStefano, Peter, 32503A. 

McCambridge, John J., 28095A. 

(Norx.— Dates of rank of all officers nom- 
inated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force.) 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

William E. Kerby, Leighton, Ala., in place 
of G. C. Spangler, retired. 

Thomas E. Fischer, Plantersville, Ala., in 
place of S. K. Martin, retired. 

John Y. Metzger, Point Clear, Ala., in 
Place of B. A. Brodbeck, retired. 


ARIZONA 

Pearl J. Guthrie, Ash Fork, Ariz., in place 
of W. L. Conger, resigned. 

David H. Hill, Hereford, Ariz., in place of 
C. M. Isaacson, resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Cline C. Pile, Charleston, Ark., in place of 

O. W. Spiller, retired. 


Velma L. May, Washington, Ark., in place 

of Elizabeth Horton, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 

Inez Alma Rice, Bryn Mawr, Calif., in 
place of D. O. Rice, retired. 

Wayne J. Cummins, Hornbrook, Calif., in 
place of H. H. Chapman, retired. 

Edward G. Garza, Janesville, Calif., in 
place of F. E. Martin, retired. 

Cleatis A. Bookout, Mendota, Calif., in 
place of M. J. Smoot, retired. 


COLORADO 


Darrell G. Arnold, La Veta, Colo., in place 
of E. A. Stansbury, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bryce S. Reymers, Falls Village, Conn., in 
place of M. M. J. Murray, retired. 
Edward D. Loomis, Guilford, Conn., in 
place of L. W. Harrison, resigned. 


FLORIDA 


Harlow John Schutt, Boynton Beach, Fla., 
in place of E. S. Pierce, retired. 

James F. Rylant, Fernandina Beach, Fla., 
in place of Louis Goldstein, retired. 

Eugene M. Dunlap, Miami, Fla., in place 
of S. R. Valliere, deceased. 5 

Katherine E. Ragsdale, Pierce, Fla., in 
place of G. C. Bryan, retired. 

William H. Bowes, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
in place of L. A. Riden, retired. 

Harriett R. Miller, San Mateo, Fla, in 
place of H. C. Bailey, retired. 

Clarence C. Christilles, Seville, Fla., in 
place of M. O. Causey, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Frances K. Cowan, Ellenwood, Ga., in 
place of J. A. Clark, retired. 
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Gussie M. S. Owen, Gordon, Ga., In place 
of F. S. English, retired. 

James Lawrence Hunt, Perry, Ga., in place 
of O. A. King, retired. 

Luke R. Warren, Tennille, Ga., in place of 
R. D. Smith, retired. 

Frederick R. Peterson, Vidalia, Ga., in 
place of S. D. Williams, retired. 


ILLINOIS 
Raymond D. Hixon, Claremont, II., in 
place of D. L. Doan, removed. 
Marion E. Lang, Creston, III., in place of 
D. C. Batley, resigned. 
Leroy T. Hopkins, Roodhouse, Ill., in place 
of F. E. Battershell, retired. 
Albert J. Rule, Thornton, II., in place of 
W. H. McColly, removed. 
Charles E. Higgins, Vandalia, II., in place 
of C. H. Green, retired, 
INDIANA 
Kenneth H. Cook, Kewanna, Ind., in place 
of Joe Crabill, resigned. 
Franklin E. Dark, Kingman, Ind., in place 
of M. L. Cory, retired. 
Albert Lee Bennett, New Lisbon, Ind., in 
place of Floyd Leakey, retired, 


KANSAS 
Benjamin H. Schulz, Jr., Hunter, Kans., 
in place of R. K. Baird, deceased. 
KENTUCKY 


James M. Lane, Gravel Switch, Ky., in 
place of R. O. Harmon, retired. 


LOUISIANA 


John H. Sharp, Eros, La., in place of V. M. 
Canady, retired. 
MARYLAND 
William F. Laukaitis, Baltimore, Md., in 
place of N. A. Sibley, retired. 
William. L. Boteler, Buckeystown, Md., in 
place of E. K. Grimes, retired. 
Dudley J. Rickwood, East New Market, Md., 
in place of E. M. Walls, removed. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Annberta L. Terry, Brookfield, Mass., in 
place of J. J. Durkin, deceased. 
Henry A. Kane, Hanson, Mass., in place of 
W. J. Farley, deceased. 
Charles L. Sullivan, Norfolk, Mass., in place 
of L. H. Chase, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
James H. Dorsey, Empire, Mich., in place 
of A. M. Roen, retired. 
Urho J. Koski, Houghton, Mich., in place 
of J.C. Healy, removed. 
Barbara J. Leach, McBrides, Mich., in place 
of H. H. Miel, retired, i 
Byard G. Raeburn, Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich., in place of M. A. Ripley, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
John Butkiewicz, Kettle River, Minn., in 
place of F. S. Ronkainen, deceased. 
Lowell O. Sovde, Oklee, Minn., in place of 
Henry Falardeau, retired. 
Robert Schwinefus, Ostrander, Minn., in 
place of F. W. Hill, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Dura I. Lowrey, Robinsonville, Miss., in 
place of M. B. Gray, retired. 
Austin H. Russell, University, Miss., in place 
of C. E. Morgan, deceased. 
MISSOURI 
Jeffrey P. Hillelson, Kansas City, Mo., in 
Place of A. F. Sachs, retired, 
MONTANA 
Leonard E. Eriksen, Hungry Horse, Mont., 
in place of H. D. Howell, resigned. 
Norman J. LaFriniere, Thompson Falls, 
Mont., in place of A. J. Dorris, retired. 
NEBRASKA 


Clarence R. Jeffrey, Allen, Nebr., in place of 
F. J. Clough, retired, 3 
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NEW JERSEY 
Evelyn T. McGill, Alpine, N. J., in place of 
V. M. Burkhardt, resigned. 
Alvah R. Blisard, Kearny, N. J., in place of 
F. A. Brown, deceased, 
Wiliam N. Clegg, Wayne, N. J. 
established September 22, 1957. 


NEW MEXICO 


Office 


Margarito Arellano, Springer, N. Mex., in 


place of I. C. Floersheim, retired. 
NEW YORK 

John J. Murphy, Au Sable Forks, N. T., 
in place of T. A, O'Neill, retired. 

Clark B. Lord, Bemus Point, N. Y., in 
place of F. R. Ward, resigned. 

Theodore James Kilmeyer, Brentwood, 
N. Y., in place of K. H. Gallagher, retired. 

Beulah I. Giess, Celoron, N. Y., in place of 
A. T. Guyer, declined. 

Hilda D. Maynard, Hartford, N. Y., in 
place of G. L. Brayton, deceased, 

Lewis A. Ward, Lawyersville, N. T., in 
place of C. D. Zeh, deceased, 

Edwin Earl Jones, Lisbon, N. T., in place 
of F. S. Murphy, retired. 

Homer E. Houghtaling, Masonville, N. Y. 
in place of J. L. Peck, resigned. 

Elton F. Van Deventer, Palmyra, N. Y., in 
place of R. C. McCarthy, retired. 

Gladys E. Van Haneghem, Walworth, N. Y., 
in place of G. L. Naber, resigned. 

Howard J. Bloodgood, Jr., West Nyack, 
N. Y., in place of C. F. Partridge, resigned. 

Gerald R. Davis, Woodhull, N. Y., in place 
of W. J. Reynolds, retired. 

Genevieve W. Kavanaugh, Woodville, 
N. Y., in place of Glenn Potts, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Lewis N. Cooper, Cameron, N. C., in place 
of N. B. McDonald, transferred. 

Raymond H. Hoots, Edneyville, N. C., in 
place of J. W. Nesbitt, retired. 

Sion Chester Rogers, Elizabethtown, N. C., 
in place of J. K. Clark, retired. 

Maude T. Brown, Hillsboro, N. C., in place 
of T. E. Bivins, resigned. 

Norman J. Hutton, Polkton, 
place of M. T. Ledbetter, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wayne R. Bergan, McHenry, N. Dak., in 
place of E. N. Swanson, transferred. 


OHIO 


Richard M. Lauber, Archbold, Ohio, in 
place of Theodore Buehrer, retired. 

Horace M. Barrett, Bainbridge, Ohio, in 
place of F. C. Stultz, retired. 

Joseph Harry Andrus, East Palestine, Ohio, 
in place of P. C. Schmidt, removed. 

George Schneider, Gahanna, Ohio, in 
place of G. M. Price, deceased. 

Robert E. Nelson, Greensburg, Ohio, in 
place of G. W. Garman, retired. 

Eldon G. Roswurm, Huron, Ohio, in place 
of V. E. Campbell, retired. 

Ruth E. Stanforth, Martinsville, Ohio, in 
place of J. W. King, resigned. 

Harry H. Deardorff, Uniontown, Ohio, in 
place of Carl Palmer, deceased. 

Charles V. Lashley, Wellington, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Sutliff, retired. 

John A. Fodor, Westlake, Ohio, in place of 
E. J. Brause, retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

George L. Holloway, Stuart, Okla., in place 
of R. L. Nunn, transferred. 

George L. Lockard, Jr., Tuskahoma, Okla., 
in place of A. H. Lockard, retired. 

Loran D. Rhodes, Webbers Falls, Okla., in 
place of M. D. Harmon, retired, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carl E. Sheldon, Bradford, Pa., in place of 
P. J. Denman, retired. 

William F. Murphy, Jacobus, Pa., in place 
of D. L. Darr, resigned. 

Pauline R. Witmer, Lampeter, Pa., in place 
of E. R. Witmer, retired. 


N. C., in 
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Raymond R. Orben, Milford, Pa., in place 
of G. G. Drake, retired. 

Harold R. Sampsell, Millmont, Pa., in place 
of C. R. Graham, deceased. 

Olin W. Rogers, Montrose, Pa., in place of 
J. E. O'Brien, removed. 

Walter E. Spangler, Wellsville, Pa., in place 
of S. M. Zeigler, retired. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Joe H. Giltner, Jr., Chester, S. C., in place 
of C. OC. Wilkes, retired. 

Margaret H. Rountree, Elko, S. C., in place 
of I. K. Youngblood, retired. 

Joseph S. Thomas, Jefferson, S. C., in place 
of H. P. DuBose, retired. 

Robert Morris Clayton, Laurens, S. C. in 
place of M. J. Simpson, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gerda M. Likness, Langford, S. Dak., in 
Place of A. E. Healy, retired. 

Agnes K. Plyny, New Underwood, S. Dak., 
in place of A. C. Liggett, resigned. 

TENNESSEE 

Marvin H. Reaves, Dyersburg, Tenn., in 
place of R. R. Jones, transferred, 

Harold T. Hammontree, Greenback, Tenn, 
in place of R. G. McCollum, retired. 

Betty Greer Goddard, Louisville, Tenn., in 
place of S. L. Graves, transferred. 

Carroll R. Booker, Luttrell, Tenn., in place 
of J. C. Davis, retired. 

Johnnie V. Braswell, Smyrna, Tenn., in 
place of N. E. Coleman, retired. 

Charles G. McCuistion, Spring City, Tenn, 
in place of R. B. Gibson, transferred. 

Thomas R. Carothers, Wartrace, Tenn., in 
place of A. S. Shriver, retired. 

TEXAS 

Oscar Dwain Carr, Big Lake, Tex., in place 
of G. T. Edens, retired. 

John A. Stavely, Fluvanna, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Sims, resigned. 

Charles M. Martinson, Jr., Jasper, Tex., in 
place of H. R. Hancock, transferred. 

Bill R. Reeves, McLean, Tex., in place of 
J.R. Back, removed. 

Wade M. Slough, Odessa, Tex., in place of 
W. T. Henderson, retired. 

Hugh Clifford Ryan, Pasadena, Tex.. in 
place of C. T. Coolidge, retired. 

L. Genevieve McGilvray, Sheffield, Tex., in 
place of G. M. Mills, resigned. 

UTAH 

Frank B. Gear, Eureka, Utah, in place of 

C. W. Bauer, transferred. 


Frances R. White, La Sal, Utah, in place of 
Charles Redd, retired. 


VERMONT à 
Esther L. Sweatt, Craftsbury Common, Vt., 
in place of B. W. Farrar, retired. 
Robert K. Jones, Warren, Vt., in place of 
H. C. LaMorder, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
Claude A. Helsley, Maurertown, Va., in 
place of Roy Hockman, retired. 
Herbert S. Jones, Middletown, Va., in place 
of W. F. Shipe, retired. 
Thomas E. Lonergan, Orange, Va., in place 
of J. M. McIntosh, deceased, 
‘WASHINGTON 
William Bizyack, Cle Elum, Wash., in place 
of Wayne Ballard, retired. 
Edward P. Fitzgerald, Kitsap, Wash., in 
Place of A. E. Pickrell, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Ralph R. Thompson, Fort Ashby, W. Va., in 
place of M. S. Walker, retired. 

Serreda M. Banks, Seth, W. Va., in place of 
Grace Watkins, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Shirleigh L. Collins, Melrose, Wis., in place 

of E. D. Young, resigned. 


Charles J. Neuenfeldt, Spencer, Wis., in 
place of D. B. Prehn, transferred. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 29, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. ALBERT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication from the Speaker: 

May 29, 1958. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I Samuel 12:22: It hath pleased the 
Lord to make you His people. 

Eternal God, our Father and Friend, 
our Companion and Counselor, humbly 
we invoke the blessings of Thy grace as 
we assemble in this Chamber to engage 
in the business of statecraft. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that Thy 
spirit may come nearer to us than we 
have ever known and reveal Thy truth 
more clearly than we have ever seen. 

Penitently we confess that again and 
again we try to silence the persuasions 
and promptings of Thy spirit, hardening 
our hearts against those divine demands 
which we know are imperative and 
righteous. 

Inspire us with a faith that is vital 
and victorious and endue us with in- 
sight to see and courage to obey Thy 
holy will. 

In Christ’s name we offer our petition. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 


H. R. 12065. An act to provide for tempo- 
rary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11767) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments numbered 
8 and 17 to the above-entitled bill. 


The 
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CEREMONIES FOR UNKNOWN VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD WAR II AND 
KOREA 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I read in 
the Washington Daily News of Wednes- 
day, May 28, 1958, an item which is quite 
disturbing to me and which will be very 
distressing to our colleagues here in the 
House. The article follows: 

MOTHERS AND Wipows DENIED TICKETS 

Military and veterans officials have had 
the unhappy task all week of turning down 
pleas from mothers and wives of men missing 
in action for tickets to the Memorial Day 
ceremonies for the unknown warriors of 
World War II and Korea. 

About 3,000 tickets to the Memorial Am- 
phitheater at Arlington National Cemetery 
have been distributed, most of them to vet- 
erans organizations, Congressmen, members 
of the Supreme Court, the diplomatic corps, 
and high administration officials. 

Some 200 tickets went to Medal of Honor 
holders here for the Friday ceremony, 

Col. Waldron E. Leonard, District of Co- 
lumbia veterans’ adviser, said his office had 
received “hundreds of calls from mothers 
all over the country.” 


I am sure that the officials who have 
the responsibility of this important task 
have done the best they could under the 
circumstances. I offer no criticism to 
any of them. 

However, I do make this plea to my 
colleagues: If you have tickets which are 
not being used, please contact the vet- 
eran’s adviser mentioned heretofore to 
see if we cannot alleviate this most un- 
fortunate situation. 

I talked with Colonel Leonard this 
morning and I turned over to him all of 
the tickets which were made available 
to my office. Colonel Leonard has con- 
tacted the Gold Star Mothers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The president of 
that great organization has advised that 
any tickets we make available to them 
through Colonel Leonard will be dis- 
tributed to the widows and mothers of 
our missing warriors who are now our 
Unknowns. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague from 
Florida that two tickets for these serv- 
ices were requested by constituents of 
mine en route to Washington. They 
were supplied but when I heard that 
Gold Star mothers had been unable to 
get a sufficient quantity, I reached my 
people who agreed the tickets should be 
returned to the Pentagon. This was 
done with the understanding they would 
be given to these mothers. At the same 
time, the Pentagon explained that it had 
been in touch with the Gold Star 
Mothers organization and veterans 
groups in the first instance and had 
been most anxious to be as cooperative 
as possible. 


May. 29 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill H. R. 3778. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE LITTLE MAN PAYS 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, just 
who will pay for the great “bold-spend- 
ing” projects so ardently advocated by 
the Democratic leadership of the other 
body? 

The money is not in the Treasury. We 
cannot raise the already burdensome 
taxes and we have not enough votes to 
cut expenditures that much. Where is 
the money coming from? Just one way. 

This demanded 10 or 20 billion dol- 
lars worth of projects must come from 
deficit spending, which means inflation. 

And who pays for inflation and its 
resultant increased cost of living? The 
housewife, the little man, the pensioner, 
and the fixed income people. 

Where do they pay for it? At the 
grocery store and other retail store cash 
registers in their cost of living. Many 
of these people do not pay income taxes, 
but they are the ones who will have to 
pay for these gigantic and supercolossal 
projects and they are the ones that can 
afford it the least. 

Let me repeat—the little man, the 
lower income bracket who are the most 
numerous will pay for these great new 
proposed projects, and they will pay for 
them in their cost of living—the most 
vicious form of invisible taxation. 

That is another reason for opposing 
these big projects. 


UNKNOWN DEAD OF WORLD WAR II 
AND THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, like most 
Members of Congress, I made my private 
pilgrimage today to the rotunda under 
the great dome of the Capitol where the 
two Unknowns of World War II and 
the Korean conflict lie in state before 
their final interment on Memorial Day 
in the National Cemetery in Arlington. 

In the two caskets rest all that was 
mortal of two Americans who gave their 
lives and even their identities to keep 
their country free. 

They are the symbols, forevermore to 
be honored in the eternal watch before 
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their crypts, of America’s youth sent 
forth to battle against forces hostile to 
all that we hold dear. 

It was a long time ago that I sponsored 
the first piece of legislation, in Septem- 
ber 1945, that set in motion the process 
that brought these Unknowns here where 
the Congress could pay tribute to them 
in the place where once lay the casket 
of Abraham Lincoln, 

Nearly 13 years—and the solemn cere- 
monies for the Unknown of World War 
II should have been completed on 
Memorial Day of 1951. But that was a 
year of another grim conflict. It was 
not until 1956 that my second bill, to 
honor the Unknown of the Korean 
struggle, became law, and not until this 
week that the two Unknowns came home 
together. 

I thought as I gazed at these honored 
dead, flanked by their ceremonial 
guard in the dim recesses under the 
Capitol’s dome, that they had made a 
long, long journey. 

We owe them our debt of gratitude, 
and that we shall pay through the un- 
ceasing sentry-guard in Arlington 
through all the generations that our 
country lives. 

But, whatever the tributes of cere- 
mony and majestic solemnity, the ulti- 
mate debt must be paid from the hearts 
of the living. The consciousness of what 
they gave for all of us will dwell most 
richly in the minds of those who com- 
prehend, each in his own time, the full 
challenge of freedom, the true meaning 
of our country. 

We cannot be really sure, I thought, 
that the swords will be beaten into 
plowshares, though most fervently we 
pray that the ancient curse of war shall 
pass away. But from the example of 
our honored dead, from these Unknowns 
whose remains are the symbols of all 
that our youth gave to us, we may gain 
high boldness of mind and spirit in 
whatever trial the years may bring. 

The light in the Capitol’s rotunda 
was shot through on this day of dedica- 
tion with shafts of sunlight. 


GIVE PEOPLE THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO VOTE FOR PEACE OR WAR BY 
REFERENDUM 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
May 30, Memorial Day services will be 
held throughout this Nation in mem- 
ory of our fallen comrades who shed 
their blood for us in the cause of free- 
dom. 

And yet, while we dedicate this day 
as a day of memories, we stand aghast 
at the prospect of a possible destructive 
war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Whatever the circum- 
stances, whatever the motives leading to 
such a war, the results would be the cer- 
tain annihilation of millions of human 
beings, the desolation and desecration, 
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the scorching and the atomic poison- 
ing of—at the very least—our own be- 
loved land and the land of the Soviet 
people. 

It is up to every thinking citizen, to 
every Member of the Congress, to every 
responsible official of our Government to 
give top priority to exploring all means, 
to promoting any measure that might of- 
fer hope of averting such a holocaust. 

Mr. Speaker, the desire of peoples 
everywhere for peace has been demon- 
strated again and again. Everywhere, in 
the United States and in the Soviet 
Union, the people know that war can 
only bring death, to themselves, and to 
their children, and to the very land it- 
self. And yet, every day the atomic arm- 
aments pile up, tensions mount, and the 
world seems to drift ever closer into a 
state in which any brief flame of con- 
troversy may spark the atomic explosion. 

If the people of our two countries, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, were 
allowed to make a direct decision on any 
supreme issue of war and peace, none can 
doubt what the outcome would be. 

Mr. Speaker, the process of deciding 
itself would allow for a cooling-off period 
in which momentarily aroused passions 
could be allowed to die down and reason 
could be allowed to prevail. By advo- 
cating a policy of direct referendum of 
the people on such issues the United 
States could demonstrate its faith in the 
essential sanity of man and in the demo- 
cratic process. It would have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose in such an 
endeavor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am therefore offering 
today a resolution for the consideration 
of the House requesting the President to 
propose to the Soviet Union that before 
either of our two countries take military 
action beyond our borders, outside the 
context of the United Nations, that the 
Soviet and American people be given the 
opportunity to vote on the issues in- 
volved. I am sure, if this opportunity 
were given, there would be no wars be- 
tween our two countries. 


SAGINAW’S BOOTSTRAP OPERATION 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to tell the 
membership of the House of the efforts 
of the people of Saginaw, Mich., in com- 
bating our recession. First, I would like 
to very briefly describe the city of Sagi- 
naw. It is a community of 100,000 peo- 
ple and is located approximately 100 
miles north of Detroit. Saginaw’s prin- 
cipal industry is the production of auto- 
motive parts to feed the production lines 
of Flint and Detroit. Our present re- 
cession has hit hardest in Michigan and 
particularly in the automobile industry. 
Saginaw has suffered considerable un- 
employment along with the rest of 
Michigan. 

The leaders of Saginaw determined 
that the best way to combat the reces- 
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sion was to restore the faith of the buy- 
ing public. They adopted the slogan 
“Saginaw sales make jobs,” and em- 
barked on a citywide sales campaign. 
The campaign includes all retail busi- 
ness in Saginaw rather than only the 
automobile dealers, as is the case with 
the sales campaigns in most other cities. 
Saginaw’s response to the campaign has 
more than justified the faith of its lead- 
ers. All segments of the community 
came forth to assist and participate. 
Sales meetings and parades have been 
held and the retailers have offered spe- 
cial bargains. 

The results of this communitywide 
campaign have been amazing. A survey 
of retail sales for the 4 weeks beginning 
April 18, 1958, when the campaign 
started, show an increase of 31 percent 
over the previous 4 weeks. Automobile 
sales for the first month of the campaign 
have jumped 200 percent in the city of 
Saginaw, where 409 new cars and 528 
used cars were sold from April 18 to 
May 13. These figures are certainly en- 
couraging. However, the most gratify- 
ing result of the campaign has been its 
effect on the employment picture in 
Saginaw. During the first 2 weeks of 
the drive, requests for employees by em- 
ployers increased by 10 percent, accord- 
ing to the Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission. From April 15 to May 
15 unemployment decreased by 400, and 
the commission reports that since May 
15 an additional 400 workers have been 
recalled by Saginaw employers. This is 
certainly a material improvement in the 
employment picture in Saginaw, and 
most of the improvement can be traced 
directly to Saginaw sales campaign. The 
Pysher Heating Co., of Saginaw, presents 
a splendid example of the drive’s effect 
on a small business. Before the cam- 
paign started, Pysher employed only 
3 people; as a result of the increased 
sales since April 18, Pysher has added 
5 persons to its payroll. Saginaw’s 
bootstrap operation has removed the 
gloom of recession from the city and has 
resulted in a truly encouraging improve- 
ment in the employment picture. The 
idea has spread to other communities in 
Michigan and throughout the country. 
Mr. Robert Albert, manager of the Sagi- 
naw Chamber of Commerce, has received 
25 inquiries from other communities who 
want to follow Saginaw’s splendid exam- 
ple. I certainly hope that the cities of 
our Nation will show the same faith and 
resourcefulness that the citizens of Sagi- 
naw have shown. A nationwide move- 
ment of this same grassroots confidence 
in our American system will bring this 
recession to a speedy end. I salute the 
people of Saginaw for their faith and 
urge others to follow the example. 


THE LATE LT. GEN. ALEXANDER M. 
TUTHILL 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection? 
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Mr. RHODES. of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 25 the State of Arizona 
was shocked by the death of one of its 
most outstanding citizens. Lt. Gen. 
Alexander M. Tuthill was a pioneer, a 
soldier, and a statesman. He came to 
Arizona first to be employed as a medical 
doctor in Morenci. He was a member of 
the convention which drafted the con- 
stitution of the State of Arizona. He was 
a member of the Arizona National Guard 
for years and served during World War I 
as division commander in France. He 
was the father of the Arizona National 
Guard. Although he was not of an age 
to serve in World War II, the work 
which he had done to train the Arizona 
National Guard was the foundation of 
the organization of one of the very fa- 
mous regiments of World War II, the 
158th Infantry, the Bushmasters. 

The State regrets his passing, and I 
personally am at a loss for words be- 
cause of the personal loss which I feel. 
I served in the Arizona National Guard 
under this great man. He was one of my 
very best friends. I send my most sin- 
eere regrets and sympathies to his fam- 
ily which survives him. 

General Order No. 1, issued by the Mil- 
itary Department, State of Arizona, May 
26, 1958, reads as follows: 

5 MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
STATE OF ARIZONA, 
Phoenix, Ariz., May 26, 1958. 
GENERAL ORDERS NO. 1: DEATH OF LT. GEN. 

ALEXANDER NM. TUTHILL, FORMER ADJUTANT 

GENERAL, STATE OF ARIZONA 

1. The death of Lt, Gen. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie Tuthill, Arizona military leader, sur- 
geon, and statesman; former commanding 
general, 45th Infantry Division, and former 
adjutant general of the State of Arizona, is 
announced with deep regret. He died at the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Phoenix, 
Ariz., on May 25, 1958. 

2. General Tuthill was a member of the 
Arizona constitutional convention which 
convened to frame the basic law of the State 
of Arizona in 1910, 2 years prior to admis- 
sion of Arizona as a State. For more than 
54 years he served the people of Arizona as 
a distinguished physician and surgeon, re- 
tiring from active practice in 1952. 

3. General Tuthill assumed leadership in 
the National Guard of Arizona at a most 
critical time in 1903, soon after the Spanish- 
American War, and rose from the outstand- 
ing captaincy of a cavalry troop at Morenci 
to the rank of lieutenant general, National 
Guard of Arizona, retired. With decisive 
leadership and high military standards he 
laid the foundation for the policies under 
which the troops of the National Guard of 
Arizona trained in peacetime and rendered 
distinguished service in World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict. His un- 
swerving adherence to sound principles and 
high standards, devotion to duty, and untir- 
ing efforts, won him the love and admira- 
tion of his associates and an enviable repu- 
tation in the military profession. 

4. Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Tuthill was born 
at South Lebanon, N. Y., September 22, 1871. 
He graduated from high school in Los An- 
geles, Calif., in 1890, and from the Medical 
College of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, with the degree of doctor of medicine, 
in 1895. 

5. The military service of General Tuthill 
was as follows: 

Private, Troop D, California National 
Guard from November 2, 1897, to September 
30, 1898. 

Captain, 2d Troop of Cavalry, National 
Guard of Arizona, Morenci, Ariz., July 16, 
1903, to August 4, 1910. 
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Colonel, Infantry, commanding officer, Ist 
Arizona Infantry, August 5, 1910, to August 
4, 1917. Entered active Federal service, 
Mexican border service, May 9, 1916. (Ist 
Arizona Infantry redesignated as 158th In- 
fantry, August 3, 1917.) 

Brigadier general, commanding 79th In- 
fantry Brigade, 40th Infanty Division, Au- 
gust 5, 1917, to April 10, 1919. (Remained 
im active Federal service, World War I. to 
April 10, 1919. Served at Camp Kearny, 
Calif., and in AEF, France.) 

Brigadier general of the line, commanding 
general, 89th Infantry Brigade, 45th Infan- 
try Division, December 1, 1928, to September 
14, 1933. (National Guard brigade compris- 
ing regiments from Arizona and Colorado.) 

Major general of the line, commanding 
general, 45th Infantry Division (Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Oklahoma), Sep- 
tember 15, 1933, to September 22, 1935, 
Federal recognition terminated by reason of 
having reached age 64. 

Appointed major general of the line, Na- 
tional Guard of Arizona, for life, September 
22, 1935. 

Major general, the Adjutant General of 
Arizona, February 4, 1936, to June 25, 1952. 
Appointed lieutenant general, National 
Guard of Arizona, retired list, August 16, 
1952. 

Major general, Arizona State Director of 
Selective Service, October 18, 1940, to August. 
15, 1952, lieutenant general, August 16, 1952, 
to date of death, May 25, 1958. 

6. General Tuthill was appointed State 
Director and Coordinator of Civilian Defense 
in June 1942, and served in that capacity 
during World War II. He again served as 
State Director of Civil Defense from July 
1950, to June 1951. 

7. Already a doctor of medicine, he was 
honored by his State with the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws by the University of 
Arizona at commencement in 1952. 

8. Decorations, awards: Awarded Arizona’s 
only existing Medal of Honor, 1935; awarded 
10- and 20-year service medals, State of 
Arizona; awarded Medal for Merit by the 
State of Colorado, 1935; awarded Medal for 
Merit by the President of the United States, 
1947; and awarded Medal for Merit by the 
State of California, 1950. 

9. General Tuthill has long distinguished 
himself by his example as a great soldier, 
physician, and citizen. His self-sacrificing 
zeal for the public welfare has won the 
heartfelt appreciation and gratitude of the 
people of Arizona. Professionally, as a sur- 
geon, he was recognized for more than 54 
years as one of Arizona’s finest. He was a 
true patriot and his zeal in the leadership 
of the National Guard won stature for him- 
self and for the National Guard of Arizona 
in training, performance, administration, 
and facilities, which has won our organiza- 
tions national fame. 

10. The officers and men of the National 
Guard of Arizona mourn his passing as the 
loss of a dear leader, friend, and ardent sup- 
porter. The heartfelt sympathy of this 
headquarters, the entire National Guard of 
Arizona, and the thousands of veterans who 
served under his leadership is extended to 
his bereaved family. 

11. The body of Lt. Gen. Alexander M. 
Tuthill will He in state in the rotunda of 
the Capitol of the State of Arizona from 
1000 hours to noon, May 28, 1958, and fu- 
neral services will be conducted at Trinity 
Episcopal Cathedral at 1230 hours, May 28, 
1958. Interment will be in Greenwood Me- 
morial Park, Phoenix, Ariz. 

12. As a remark of respect to the memory 
of General Tuthill all flags flown over the 
State headquarters, State arsenal, and all 
State armories and airbases will be dis- 
played at half staff on the day of the funeral, 
May 28, 1858, from sunrise until 1400 hours. 

By order of Governor McFarland: 

FRANK- E. FRASER, 
Major General, National Guard of 
Arizona, The Adjutant General. 
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JUDICIARY AND RULES COMMIT- 
TEES REPORT BILL TO CLARIFY 
MALLORY CASE: CONGRESSIONAL 
APPROVAL IMPERATIVE 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Ju- 
diciary Committee on May 27, 1958, re- 
ported favorably on H. R. 11477, identi- 
cal to H. R. 11467 which was introduced 
by me as minority member of the special 
subcommittee established by the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House to study the 
recent rulings of the Supreme Court. 

This bill was the result of lengthy 
hearings and great deliberation by both 
the subcommittee and the full Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The proposals 
contained therein were made after thor- 
ough and exhaustive hearings and study 
by the committee members. I feel that 
this. bill is one vitally essential to the 
proper conduct of law enforcement of- 
ficers providing full protection to the 
rights of the individual and society in an 
effort to overcome a decision on the law 
by the Supreme Court that has ham- 
pered and defeated apprehension of 
criminals and their conviction under 
conditions that do not in any way con- 
done duress. 

Testifying before the Rules Committee 
of the House today, and at which time a 
rule was reported on H. R. 11477, I 
pointed out the following purposes and 
functions of the bill: 

First. The bill itself will provide at all 
times for the full protection of the rights 
of the individual but maintain the full 
authority of law-enforcement officers 
and their obligation to protect the entire 
society. 

Second. Need for legislation to correct 
the effects of the Supreme Court ruling 
were clearly set out in the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I would 
point out some of the more important 
points brought out in House Report 1815: 

Crimes such as robbery, rape, even murder, 
are planned in secret and committed under 
circumstances which do not lend themselves 
to evidence of perpetration. * * * There is 
no evidence for the police except a recount- 
ing of the case by complaining witnesses. 
+ + + If the police are (in effect of the Mal- 
lory decision) prevented from conducting a 
proper and reasonable interrogation of sus- 
pects, law enforcement is faced with a serious 
challenge. 

There are many cases of law enforcement 
in which the proper interrogation has re- 
sulted in the clearing of an accused person 
of a crime. 

The human frailty involved in the identi- 
fication of a suspect is well known to all 
prosecutors and demands caution and sub- 
stantiation. 

All of these instances involve “justified de- 
lay“ and must entail reasonable interroga- 
tion. Yet, if the Mallory decision is per- 
mitted to stand, proper police procedure can- 
not. be followed and criminals may go free 
while innocent people go to jail. 

The committee is cognizant of the fact 
that the concept of “unnecessary delay” is 
one that must be flexible, if it is to be ade- 
quate for the protection of both the accused 
and of society * * * for that reason a proper 
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balance, in the opinion of the committee, is 
achieved. ‘ 

The effect of the language of this subsec- 
tion is to restore the rules of evidence for the 
admission of statements and confessions into 
evidence. 

The bill as proposed will permit the judge 
and jury to consider the time element as a 
factor in determining the free and volun- 
tary nature of a confession. 

The bill further provides that before a 
confession may be admitted into evidence 
two prior requirements must be met. They 
are: The arrested person, prior to interro- 
gation, shall be advised by the law enforce- 
ment officers that he is not required to make 
any statement, and, that the officer must 
also state to the arrested person that he is 
not required to make a statement and if 
he does so, it may be used against him in 
subsequent criminal prosecution. 


Third. There is no doubt in my mind 
that, under the proposed bill any undue 
delay between arrest and arraignment 
can still be considered under the new 
legislation if it appears that the time 
element results in coercion and thus 
makes confession involuntary. 

Fourth. The prohibition against im- 
proper action on the part of the arrest- 
ing officer still remains intact because 
rule 5 (a) remains intact and the bill 
provides for a rule of evidence. 

Fifth. There is no constitutional ques- 
tion involved in the Mallory case and 
therefore none is involved in this bill. 
It is merely clarification of rule 5 (a) by 
adding to it a rule of evidence. 

These are the facts in brief. I can as- 
sure the Members of the House that this 
bill is to be presented as the result of the 
very best legal advice available in the 
Nation. It comes as the result of ex- 
tremely damaging interpretation by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ruling in the Mallory case, that has tied 
the hands of law-enforcement officers all 
over our Nation. An admitted and 
proven rapist was set free to commit the 
same heinous crime again. I urge 
prompt and favorable action by the 
House on H. R. 11477. 


SMALL-BUSINESS MAN SAYS BANK- 
ERS UNAWARE OF THEIR RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO HELP PRESERVE 
OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PatmMan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the big majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress are sympathetic 
toward the small-business man and want 
him to continue in business, to be able 
to compete effectively, and to grow and 
expand in a fashion commensurate with 
his management skill and effort. Ac- 
cordingly, I invite especial attention to 
a communication which I received 
yesterday from a small-business man 
who tells me that he wrote the letter at 
5 o’clock in the morning before under- 
taking his daily chores. The letter is 
primarily noteworthy, however, because 
of the sincere and persuasive manner in 
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which it deals with the plight of small 
business and the related failure of the 
banking fraternity to measure up to 
those responsibilities traditionally ex- 
pected of those individuals engaged in 
that profession of prestige. This letter 
asserts that the bankers appear to be 
oblivious to the fact that their outmoded 
brand of conservatism is actually crip- 
pling the economic system which they 
want to foster. 

The letter is as follows: 

May 27, 1958. 

Dear Mr. PatmMan: Good morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

It is only 5 a. m. but before my daily 
chores start, allow me to talk to you once 
more of the problems of the real small-busi- 
ness man. 

First of all let me congratulate you warm- 
ly for your address of January 29, 1958, on a 
bill to create a system of small business 
capital banks. To your last word you hit 
the nail on the head. I admire you, and 
in the name of the millions like me who 
unfortunately remain forever mute I beg 
you to continue your uphill fight. As I see 
it more clearly every day, unless we succeed 
to keep small business alive, prosperous and 
wholly independent, our generation shall see 
the sad day, when due to lack of economic 
independence, freedom shall once more be- 
come the topic of dreamers and idealists. 

When a few months ago the rate of in- 
terest was lowered a few times in succession, 
I hoped that things might change. So far 
no news of the lower interest-rates reached 
the grassroots. If I was a cynic, I might 
think that the purpose was to give the banks 
a better margin of profit. 

As usual the small fellow who has to com- 
pete, under the most unfair of financial cir- 
cumstances (3 percent for the strong, 6 per- 
cent for the solvent but small, and 15 to 20 
percent in the black market, for much-needed 
long-term capital) shall have to fight impos- 
sible odds. The situation is such that it is 
hard to believe. The small banks I work with, 
are frank about it. They feel no obligation 
to the community, refuse to consider char- 
acter as an asset, refuse even to use good 
judgment. In my case in particular, 2 weeks 
ago when I applied to two local banks who 
hold the first mortgage on whatever we own 
in this world, including our private home, 
for a personal loan, to follow the President's 
advice to “do it now,” I was told indirectly 
that I was a “screwball.” This would be 
funny if it wasn’t that the two banks could 
easily give me 40 times, I repeat 40 times, the 
amount asked for and still be under 50 per- 
cent of the book value of the real property 
they hold in our first mortgage. 

Mind you, my dear Mr. Par Max, I have no 
axe to grind against banks as such. I know 
all the directors of the banks I deal with and 
would call them good business friends. My 
complaint is that the banks, having for all 
practical purposes a monopolistic franchise, 
when it comes to small business, have no 
conception of their responsibilities. They 
simply cannot see that their outmoded 
brand of conservatism is the gravedigger of 
the economic system they claim to be in 
favor of. 

I do think that we have to go ahead and 
help the underprivileged nations of the 
world, 

I do think that we should spend $50 billion 
@ year or more to keep our freedom. 

I do think that Federal roads should be 
built, and many other projects (useful ones) 
be undertaken to boost the economy. 

But if the purpose is to keep the United 
States strong and free, and not become 
within a short time a mere copy of what we 
are fighting, we will have to find the courage 
to help the small enterprise to be an equal 
to big business. No matter how many bil- 
lions it will take. Not a cent has to be tax 
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money. With enough capital, the great ma- 
jority of small businesses can easily meet the 
competition of the unwieldy big fellows. 
The signature of the American father and 
mother is as prime a business paper as any 
oil potentate can give us. Their responsi- 
bility is at least as high as that of any im- 
personal board of directors. Finally the 
sounder base and prospects of true independ- 
ence will keep our sons interested in the 
family enterprise, instead of hunting around 
the land for junior-executive positions, which 
in most cases cannot be more than glorified 
clerkships. 

Thanking you once more for your hard 
work in behalf of a good and urgent cause, 
I remain, with best regards also to Mr. Mac- 
Intyre, 

Sincerely yours. 


IDAHO POWER CO.’S LITTLE DAMS 
IN HELLS CANYON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken many times on this floor about 
the criminal waste of our inexhaustible 
water resources which the Federal Power 
Commission and the present adminis- 
tration have permitted, aided and 
abetted in Hells Canyon. Today I want 
to take just a few minutes to report 
briefly on the latest information con- 
cerning the operations of Idaho Power 
Co. in its legalized robbery of the Amer- 
ican people. 

All through the Hells Canyon fight we 
heard the refrain from the Idaho Power 
Co., “Look what we are going to do for 
you. We are going to build this dam for 
the Northwest with our own money, at 
no cost to the taxpayers.” Time and 
again, in Senate and House hearings on 
Hells Canyon authorization bills, in the 
proceedings before the Federal Power 
Commission, in the propaganda bro- 
chures and letters and newspaper ad- 
vertisements and planted articles with 
which the Idaho Power Co. flooded the 
country, and of course in the slick-paper 
magazine ads of ECAP, the Electrical 
Companies Advertising Program—always 
the song was the same—“at no cost to 
the taxpayers.” 

Well, from time to time we have seen a 
glimmer of truth break through this cur- 
tain of power company baloney. Wesaw 
it when the full facts of the rapid tax 
amortization certificates were made pub- 
lic, when the chief accountant of the 
Federal Power Commission testified that 
the rapid tax amortization certificate of 
the great Idaho defender of the taxpayer 
would amount to a subsidy of $329 million 
for the company and cost the taxpayers 
some $83 million. But the company 
hastened to pull the curtain shut on the 
eve of the consideration of the Hells 
Canyon bill by the other body, by re- 
nouncing, with a grandiose flourish, its 
rapid tax amortization certificates. It 
must have been a painful process for the 
company, but I do not suppose it took 
any skin off the company’s officials, and 
I am quite sure it did not cause their 
salaries to be cut. And at least it per- 
mitted the company to resume its posture 
as the defender of the American tax- 
payer. 
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Well, Mr. Speaker, the baloney cur- 
tain has been breached again. This time 
the breach has been caused by the reve- 
lation of the agreement which the Idaho 
Power Co. tried to foist off on the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration as compliance 
with article 39 of its Federal Power Com- 
mission license to build Brownlee Dam, 
which required the company to coordi- 
nate the operation of its projects with the 
Northwest power pool. This coordina- 
tion involved two separate but interre- 
lated aspeets—hydraulic coordination 
with the downstream projects and elec- 
tric coordination with the other members 
of the pool. 

Under section 10 (f) of the Federal 
Power Act, there was no provision for 
Idaho Power Co. to be compensated for 
the benefits at Federal downstream proj- 
ects caused by the hydraulic coordina- 
tion of its Brownlee Dam with the rest of 
the Northwest system, and it is to the 
credit of the Solicitor of the Interior De- 
partment and the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission that they have 
both interpreted the license provision in 
accordance with that section 10 (f). 

But that did not stop the Idaho Power 
Co., which has as little regard for the 
provisions of section 10 (f) as it has for 
the laws of my State of Oregon. All it 
was interested in was in getting someone 
else to pay for its projects, and if the 
Federal Government would not pick up 
the check under the rapid tax amortiza- 
tion program, maybe it would through a 
coordination agreement with the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 

So the company went to Bonneville 
with several proposals, and I think the 
Members of this House should know what 
they were. One of them, made last Au- 
gust 7, has been spelled out for the record 
in the hearings held by the Senate In- 
terior Committee on May 14, 15, and 23. 
The subject of these hearings was Co- 
lumbia Basin Problems, and it is an 
interesting commentary on the position 
of the Idaho Power Co. as a great public 
service company in that basin that it was 
involved—in fact was the major char- 
acter—in every one of those problems. 

Tt is also an interesting commentary 
on the company’s respect for the Con- 
gress of the United States that when it 
was invited by the chairman to partici- 
pate and present its side of these prob- 
lems, it refused. But, Mr. Speaker, it 
did not refuse courteously by informing 
the chairman a week in advance that 
it would not be present; it actually waited 
until the morning of the day it was to 
appear to give the brush-off to a great 
standing committee of the Congress. 
Only an hour before the company was 
scheduled to present its testimony before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs the chairman received a telegram 
saying, in effect, “So sorry, we are really 
too busy to show up at your hearing.” 

But the record of the hearings does 
show how Idaho Power Co. intended to 
get the United States Government 
through the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration to pay for its Brownlee Dam, and 
more too. The testimony of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration indicates that 
the company proposal of August 7, 1957, 
intended to comply with the license re- 
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quirement of coordination with the 
Northwest Power Pool, would be worth 
between $1.1 million and $1.8 million a 
year to the company—and I do not mean 
as just a business proposition. I mean 
as an outright gift from the Government 
system to the private company. 

I have had the transcript of the hear- 
ings checked, Mr. Speaker, and here is 
the way the company worked out their 
latest pitch for a Government subsidy: 
First, it requested half the downstream 
benefits at Government plants from its 
Brownlee storage releases; under the 
Federal Power Act it had no claim in the 
world to those benefits, but that did not 
stop it from asking forthem. The value 
of this requested bonanza, roughly com- 
puted by BPA technicians, amounts to 
$284,471 with 4 downstream projects and 
$605,504 with 8 downstream Federal 
dams. 

Then the company asked for summer 
integration energy from the Bonneville 
system, but it did not want to pay for all 
it got. In fact, it proposed that it only 
be charged for four-tenths of this power 
delivered to it when it needs it most, dur- 
ing the summer pumping season. The 
additional six-tenths was apparently to 
be a free gift to the company for its 
largess in consenting to deal with the 
Federal system. With 4 downstream 
projects in the lower Snake and Colum- 
bia Rivers, this would have meant a gift 
of $823,440 in addition to the $284,471 
from downstream benefits, for a total of 
$1,107,911 annually. With 8 down- 
stream projects, the integration bene- 
fits would have been $1,206,340, making 
a total of $1,811,844 a year for the com- 
pany in pure bonanza from Uncle Sam. 

If we assume that the 4 projects would 
be in the river for the first 20 years and 
8 during the last 30 years, this comes to 
a total of $76,513,540 which the company 
asked for just during the 50-year pay-out 
period of the FPC license. Yet according 
to its own estimates, the total cost of 
Brownlee Dam will be only $67 million. 

That may be just good business, Mr. 
Speaker, but to me it looks more like 
monkey business, and a mighty strange 
way to relieve the Government of the 
burden of paying for the full develop- 
ment of its resources. It is the same old 
story—what the company always intend- 


ed was to have the Government sub- 


sidize its underdevelopment, its waste, of 
our greatest water resource. And that 
waste only this House can prevent now, 
by passing S. 555, which comes up for 
consideration next week in the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
It is time we got on with the full de- 
velopment of our resources, I say to my 
colleagues today, instead of subsidizing 
their waste and underdevelopment by 
private monopoly. 

I request that there be included in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks two 
brief excerpts from the committee print 
of the Senate Interior Committee, dated 
May 7, 1958, and from the transcript 
of the Senate Interior Committee hear- 
ings of May 14, 1958. These two ex- 
cerpts provide all the documentation 
needed to illuminate the Idaho Power 
Co.'s latest scheme of subsidized under- 
development. 
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EXCERPT From May 7, 1958, COMMITTEE Print 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS ENTITLED “COLUMBIA BASIN 
PROBLEMS,” CONSISTING OF MATERIALS CON- 
CERNING COORDINATION OF PROJECTS IN THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
(This excerpt, consisting of a proposal by 

Idaho Power Co. to Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, dated August 7, 1957, for the 
coordination of the company’s Brownlee 
project with the Federal Columbia River 
arya? is at page 64 of the committee 
print. 


A method of settlement—median water 
BROWNLEE, OXBOW, AND 4 DOWNSTREAM PLANTS 


(For water released on request: Annual pay- 
ment one-half energy generated by storage 
water—0.445 kilowatt-hours per foot of 
head per acre-foot, times head, times acre- 
feet released in critical period) 


Kilowatt-hours 

Operating energy account for 
winter energy exchange, 
Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion credit to Idaho: 0.445 K 
327 X 1,000,000 acre- feet 
Integration energy account for 
summer energy exchange, 
Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion charge to Idaho: median 
Naur n 


145, 515, 000 


584. 000, 000 

EF 

Transfer to present exchange 

agreement: 

Operating energy credit to 

F 145, 515, 000 
Intergration energy charge 

to Idaho: 584,000,000 x 0.4_ 233, 600, 000 


Balance Idaho owes 

Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration ..______ 88, 085, 000 

Winter secondary available 

which Idaho may use to re- 
turn above balance 378, 000, 000 


BROWNLEE, OXBOW, AND HELLS CANYON, AND 8 
DOWNSTREAM PLANTS 


Kilowatt-hours 
Operating energy account for 
winter energy exchange, 


Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion credit to Idaho: 0.445 K 
697 feet x 1,000,000 acre-feet.. 
Integration energy account for 
summer energy exchange, 
Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion charge to Idaho: median 
FORT ig teen whom a eoeee ee 855, 560, 000 


310, 165, 000 


Transfer to present exchange 
agreement: 
Operating energy credit to 
mass d 310, 165, 000 
Integration energy charge to 
Idaho: 855,560,000 & 0.4. 342, 224, 000 
Balance Idaho owes 
Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration _._-._._ 
Winter secondary available 
which Idaho may use to re- 
turn above balance 


32, 059, 000 


617, 799, 000 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF C. E. MOHLER, 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, MAY 
14, 1958 
On page 64 of the committee print dated 

May 7, 1958, appears “A Method of Settle- 

ment” suggested by Idaho Power Co, During 

the hearing the request was made that an 
estimate of the value of this proposal be pro- 
vided for the record. Because it was not 
stated whether what was desired was the 
value to Idaho Power Co. or the value to 

Bonneville Power Administration assuming 

alternative saleability of the power involved, 
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two analyses have been provided, with the 
assumptions of each stated: 
VALUE TO IDAHO POWER Co. 

I. Operating energy credit to Idaho for 
downstream generation from storage water 
released on request, 145,515,000 kilowatt- 
hours, 

A. Assumptions 

1. Value of 2.08 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
firm energy at market. This is the average 
revenue from all sales of firm power by 
Bonneville Power Administration to privately 
owned utilities in calendar 1957. 

2. Energy transmission losses of 6 percent. 

3. For the purpose of this computation, it 
is assumed that Idaho Power Co. would buy 
firm power from Bonneville if its proposal is 
rejected, although BPA has no such firm 
power to sell. Since this price is much lower 
than any alternative source, the estimate 
is very conservative. 

4. It is further assumed that there would 
be no charge for wheeling this power to 
Idaho Power’s delivery point. 

B. Computation 
145,515,000 x 0.94 x 2.08 = $284,471 

II. Integration energy proposed to be sup- 
plied to Idaho Power Co., but not charged 
to its account (584,000,000—233,600,000— 
350,400,000 kilowatt-hours). 

A. Assumptions 

1. Value of 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour at 
market for summer secondary energy. This 
is the regular Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion H rate. 

2. Energy transmission losses of 6 percent. 

B. Computation 
350,400,000 x 0.94 x 2.50m = $823,440 

III. Total value of proposal to Idaho Power 
Co. as computed above: $284,471 $823,440— 
$1,107,911. 

VALUE TO BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


I. Operating credit to Idaho for storage 
Teleases, 145,515,000 kilowatt-hours. 


A. Assumptions 


1. Value of 2.29 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
firm energy at market. This is the average 
revenue from all sales of power by Bonneville 
Power Administration in calendar 1957. 

2. Energy transmission losses of 6 percent. 

3. Cost of 1.0 mill per kilowatt-hour for 
transmission. This is merely a recent aver- 
age cost and varies with stage of system 
development. 


B. Computation 
145,515,000 x 0.94 x (2.29-1.0) m= (—) $176,510 
II. Integration energy proposed to be sup- 


plied to Idaho Power Co. without charge, 
350,400,000 kilowatt-hours. 


A. Assumptions 


1. Value of 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour at 
market for summer secondary energy (BPA 
Hrate). 

2. Energy transmission losses of 6 percent. 

3. Cost of 1.0 mill per kilowatt-hour for 
transmission. 

4, Alternative saleability of 50 percent for 
the summer integration energy involved, 

B. Computation 
350,400,000 x 0.94 x (2.50—1.0)m X0.5= 
(—) $247,032 

III. Total value (lost net revenue) to Bon- 
neville Power Administration: $176,510 -+ 
$247,032 = ( — ) $423,542. 

Nore.—It should be emphasized that the 
above computations are at best only approxi- 
mate evaluations based upon the assump- 
tions stated. If gross revenue loss to Bonne- 
ville were desired, the 1.0-mill factor for 
cost of transmission would be omitted, in- 
creasing the “value” to BPA by $320,715 to 
a total of $744,257. 

All computations above are of course 
based upon an assumption of acceptance by 
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Bonneville Power Administration of the pro- 
posal as made, a course which has never 
been seriously considered by the Admin- 
istrator and under the law could not be. 
WITH EIGHT FEDERAL PLANTS DOWNSTREAM 
The above computations assume the ex- 
istence of 4 Federal plants downstream from 
Brownlee Dam. Using the system of 8 Fed- 
eral plants downstream as computed in 
the second half of the proposed “method of 
settlement,” the equivalent figures would be: 


Value to Idaho Power Co. 


I. Operating energy eredit $605, 504 
II. Integration energy not 
.. cee 1. 206, 340 


realen 1,811, 844 
Value to Bonneville Power Administration 


I. Operating energy credit $375, 723 
II. Integration energy not 

Sy ee ee 361, 902 
III. Total value (net rev- 

enuo doit) SSS s2c8 eae (—) 787, 625 
Transmission costs 567, 183 


Total value (gross rev- 
enue loss) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Lang, for June 
2 and 3, on account of legislative busi- 
ness (Judiciary Committee hearing at 
Portsmouth, N. H.). 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CEDERBERG for 1 hour on June 4. 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 10 minutes, on today, 
to revise and extend his remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois and to include 
related matter. 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii and to include re- 
lated matter. 

Mr. KEATING and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WEAVER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 2, 1958, et 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 


communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1969. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
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port on the review of mortgage servicing 
operations, Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
October 1957, pursuant to the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) and 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U. S. C. 53) (H. Doc. No. 389); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1970. A letter from the Acting Secretary ot 
Agriculture, transmitting three reports prior 
to restoration of balances, pursuant to title 
31, United States Code, sections 701-708, and 
Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-23; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1971. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
concluded with respect to the following 
claims: James Strong, et al., as the represent- 
atives and on behalf of all members by blood 
of the Chippewa Tribe of Indians, including 
all descendants of Chippewa members of the 
United Nation of Indians, Plaintiffs, v. the 
United States of America, Defendant (docket 
No. 13-J), and Robert Dominic, et al., as rep- 
resentatives and on behalf of all members by 
blood of the Ottawa Tribe of Indians, Plain- 
tiffs, v. the United States of America, De- 
fendant (docket No. 40-H), pursuant to 
60th United States Statutes at Large, page 
1055; title 25, United States Code, section 70t; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1972. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been con- 
cluded with respect to the following claim: 
Lincoln Burden, et al., for themselves and as 
members and representatives of the Loyat 
Seminole Group of American Indians, Peti- 
tioners, v. the United States of America, De- 
fendant (docket No. 121), pursuant to 60th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 1055; 
title 25, United States Code, section 70t; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 488. A bill to provide for 
the conferring of an award to be known 
as the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achieyement; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1831). Referred to the Committee on the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 11305. A bill to authorize the 
appropriation of funds to finance the 1961 
meeting of the Permanent International 
Association of Navigation Congresses; with- 
out amendment (Rept, No. 1832). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. : 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H. R. 7898. A bill to evise the authorization 
with respect to the charging of tolls on the 
bridge across the Mississippi River near Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1833). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Report of the special study mission 
to the Near East on Africa pursuant to 
House Resolution 29 (85th Cong.) (Rept. No. 
1834). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 585. Resolution 
for the consideration of H. R. 11477, a bill 
to amend chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the admission 
of certain evidence, and for other purposes; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 1835). 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 586. Resolution for the 

consideration of H. R. 12695, a bill to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1836). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 580. Resolution to amend the 
rules of the House to provide for a Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics; without 
amendment (Rept. 1837). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H. R. 8778. A bill to amend the act of May 
29, 1930, with respect to the stream valley 
parks in Maryland; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1838). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Re- 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R.12739. A bill to amend section 1105 
(b) of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to implement the pledge of faith 
clause; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 12740. A bill to amend section 34 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce 


By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 12741. A bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to the 
crediting of service of United States Com- 
missioners for purposes of such act; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 12742. A bill to establish an emer- 

gency program of grants to accelerate the 
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construction of State and local public works; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 12743. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 12744. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Indiana Dunes National Mon- 
ument, to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 617. Joint resolution providing 
for the construction by the Department of 
the Interior of a full-scale demonstration 
plant for the production, from sea or other 
saline waters, of water suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, and other bene- 
ficial consumptive uses; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO (by request): 

H. Res. 584. Resolution requesting the 
President of the United States to submit a 
peace formula at his next conference with 
the Premier of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to remove discriminatory 
regulations as they apply to transportation 
by railroads in order that this vital industry 
may maintain its place of usefulness to the 
Nation in times of peace and war; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, memorilalizing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
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States to enact legislation providing for the 
repeal of the Federal excise tax upon the 
transportation of passengers and freight; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 12745. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hagit Lalo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 12746. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Marion M. Bostick; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 12747. A bill for the relief of Col. Fred 

C. Gray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


657. Mr. RHODES of Arizona presented a 
petition of Mrs. Lilian Crandell and 31 other 
citizens of Arizona in support of legislation 
to prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Soviet World Air Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, each new 
day brings new evidence of the Soviet 
challenge to United States technical su- 
premacy. 

Today, I should like to point out that 
our country is challenged significantly 
in a field which has, heretofore, largely 
escaped our attention, unfortunately. 

I refer to the tremendous Soviet ad- 
vance in international air passenger 
travel. 

The Soviet State Airline Aeroflot is 
now second in route-miles flown 
throughout the world, in volume, to the 
largest American flag carrier. 

Right now, Soviet air routes reach into 
16 foreign countries. Plans are under- 
way to extend Russian service to addi- 
tional capitals and other major popula- 
tion centers, 

A most interesting article in last Sun- 
day’s May 25 Milwaukee Journal 


pointed out the grim significance of the 
Soviet-United States technical race for 
commercial air supremacy. 

In many respects, American commer- 
cial airlines are very far ahead, as at- 
tested by detailed analysis by the Air 
Transport Association, which represents 
the scheduled airlines of the United 
States. 

SOVIETS ALONE HAVE JET PLANES IN USE 

But, in some respects, the Soviets are 
ahead, principally in that they operate 
the world’s biggest fleet of jet transport 
planes. 

These, however, are merely modifica- 
tions of military jet bombers; they do 
nos have anything like the luxury and 
civilian conveniences which Americans 
traditionally associate with air travel; 
particularly on international routes. 

I raise this point of United States 
technical competition with Russia be- 
cause I think that all the United States 
agencies involved—the United States 
State Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—had better think it through in 
all of its implications; just as the De- 
partment of Defense, likewise, must 
think through the Aeroflot challenge in 
all its ramifications. 


PURPOSES OF SOVIET AIR PUSH 


It is clear that the Soviets conceive of 
international air route progress as a goal 
for many reasons: 

First. As a prestige symbol for the 
U. S. S. R.; particularly in the under- 
developed world, as modern Russian 
planes impressively arrive and take off. 

Second. Perhaps, in part, as a com- 
mercial-economic earner of foreign reve- 
nue. Of course, the fact that Aeroflot 
is owned and operated by the state means 
that Soviet aviation economics are far 
different from our own. 

Third. As a convenient instrument for 
acquiring military air intelligence data. 

Fourth. As a convenient artery for as- 
sisting in Soviet subversion—the pro- 
tected flying in and out of intelligence 
operatives and information. 

And there are other Soviet objectives, 
as well. 

We, in the United States, rightly pride 
ourselves in our own private airline 
industry. 

Commercial aviation in the United 
States, domestic and international, rep- 
resents a triumph of free enterprise at 
work. It is about as outstanding an ex- 
ample as I know of, in citing what can 
be done by a combination of risk-taking 
by private investors, technical compe- 
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tence by aviators, ground maintenance 
men, aircraft manufacturers, and 
others; plus courage, vision, and private 
initiative. 

The American commercial aviation 
industry is a civilian industry. Yet, in 
times of emergency, it has served us so 
effectively that we can hardly ignore its 
deep significance in terms of the overall 
defensive capability of the United 
States. 

I, for one, certainly want to see 
American commercial aviation strength- 
ened at home and abroad. 

I would like to see American com- 
mercial planes be able to fly into Mos- 
cow, and other key Russian cities, 
through the bilateral Soviet-United 
States agreement. Already, the CAB has 
certificated a carrier to fly to Moscow, 
but agreement with Russia is still 
lagging. 

I would like to see aviation used solely 
as a tool for shrinking the world’s dis- 
tances for purposes of man’s betterment 
and well-being. 

SOME $64,000 QUESTIONS FOR EXECUTIVE 

AGENCIES 

But I cannot close my eyes, and I do 
not want the executive branch to close 
its eyes, to the serious overtones of the 
Soviet challenge. 

Let the executive branch review its ac- 
tions. Is it helping or hurting United 
States commercial aviation at home and 
abroad? Is it truly helping the carriers 
to complete successfully the enormous 
problem of financing costly jetplanes? 
Is the executive branch imposing ex- 
cessive taxes on this industry, including 
on aviation fuel? Is it helping enough 
to provide jet airports to accommodate 
jetplanes? 

Has not it been overgenerous in giving 
away choice United States routes to for- 
eign carriers? Has it been realistic and 
practical in its attitude toward fares 
which it permits our heavily burdened 
carriers to charge for costly interna- 
tional air service? 

These are questions which I have asked 
before and which I now ask again, in my 
capacity as senior minority member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

My purpose is constructive. I want 
true United States leadership both with- 
in and outside government. 

Leadership means being awake to the 
new facts of life, such as Aeroflots' seri- 
ous rise and the spreading network of 
Red air routes. 

Leadership means our flashing the 
green light, go, not the red light, stop, 
to our own carriers serving overseas 
territories and lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Milwaukee Journal article on the 
ATA report “Red Star Into the West” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOVIET WORLD Am CHALLENGE GROWS 
(By William J. Normyle) 

Russia is standing with one foot in the 
commercial jet age and the other planted 
heavily just this side of the Lindbergh era. 
That's the combined opinion of expert Amer- 
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ican observers who have studied Russia’s 
rapidly growing passenger air route network. 
Their views are presented in a memoran- 
dum compiled by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion (ATA) which represents scheduled 
airlines in the United States. The 30-page 
report is titled: “Red Star Into the West.” 
Russia's single airline—Aeroflot—presents 
a series of startling contrasts. In many re- 
spects, it is several years ahead of the United 
States. In others, it stands 20 years behind. 


SOON TO SERVE LONDON, PARIS, NEW DELHI 


But of one thing the ATA is certain, Aero- 
flot is the most serious challenge ever made 
to United States supremacy in commercial 
aviation. 

Aerofiot’s route structure, already enor- 
mous, is due for even more expansion, It 
now reaches 16 foreign countries from Nor- 
way to North Korea and is second in route 
miles only to Pan American World Airways, 
the largest American-flag carrier. 

Aeroflot plans to extend service this year 
to London, Paris, New Delhi, and Amster- 
dam. It has made overtures for permission 
to fly into the United States. 

Pacts about Aerofiot present some odd 
contrasts. 

Although the Russian operated air system 
has the world’s biggest fleet of jet transport 
planes, they are no more than modified jet 
bombers lacking many of the luxury services 
which American passengers have come to 
consider common. 


Cost is no object 


Aerofiot has been fiying its jets since 1956. 
A United States jet won't fly commercially 
until this fall. 

ATA’s memorandum to aviation writers 
says Aeroflot achieved its rapid expansion 
because the Russian Government operates 
it for prestige and propaganda—with cost no 
object. If a United States carrier attempted 
the same technique it would quickly drop 
into financial chaos, ATA concluded. 

ATA’s memorandum observed: 

“If the United States Government were 
to take every trunkline, local carrier, heli- 
copter, international, cargo, and territorial 
air line, the charter operators and the sup- 
plemental carriers, all of the flying schools, 
the airport authorities, every private aircraft 
and business plane and their pilots, the civil 
areonautics board and the civil areonautics 
administration, push them all into a hopper, 
what would come out would be an American 
version of Aerofiot.” 


RUSSIA HAS 40 JET LINERS IN USE 


The Russian airline, in short, controls 
everything in the air except military aircraft. 

Show piece of the Aeroflot civil air fleet 
is the TU-104, a twin jet airliner which has 
been flying on impressive junkets around 
the world for 2 years. It has visited this 
country 3 times, and publicity conscious 
Russians threw it open to the public. 

Aeroflot supposedly has about 40 of the 
104˙s. 

Figures on the 104 are impressive. It 
cruises at about 500 miles an hour, carries 
70 passengers at about 33,000 feet. 

But the ATA memorandum, quoting 
American observers who have flown the Rus- 
sian jet, marks it as a vastly overrated plane, 
for these reasons: 

1. As a modified version of the Red TU-16 
medium bomber, the 104 is underpowered, 
short ranged (1,600 miles) and gulps fuel 
in such enormous amounts that it would 
force an American carrier into bankruptcy. 

2. Landing speed of 150 miles an hour, cou- 
pled with markedly weak brakes, have sent 
several overshooting runways. 


Turboprops seem better 
But the Russians are developing several 
turboprop airplanes which the ATA’s ob- 
Servers say may be far superior to the 104. 


Some of them are strikingly similar to Amer- 
ican designs. 
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A pure jet successor to the 104 may be the 
TU-110, a big brother capable of carrying 
100 passengers at about 515 miles an hour 
for almost 2,200 miles. 

Four-engined American jets due to start 
service this year will carry at least that 
many passengers twice as far, the ATA points 
out. 


Despite Russian advances in jets and tur- 
boprops, ATA’s memorandum suggests that 
most of Russian civil aviation is still 20 years 
behind the times. 


ONLY JETPLANES ARE PRESSURIZED 


ATA made these claims: 

1. Services aboard Aeroflot planes range 
from fair to rotten. 

2. When available, food was far below 
western standards. About half the flights 
have stewardesses. 

3. Many Red air liners lack safety belts. 

4. Only the Aeroflot jets are pressurized, 
so that all other planes must fly below 10,000 
feet. 

There may be attempts to improve the 
passenger facilities in the new TU-114 Ros- 
sila. Russian claims for their new airplane 
certainly are expansive. 

Rossiias will have 8 contrarotating propel- 
lers powered by 4 turboprop engines. They 
will travel at about 470 miles an hour, with 
a 4,000 mile range and a capacity for 170 
passengers. 

Included in the Rossiia, says Aerofiot, will 
be a 48-passenger restaurant, a telephone 
system, two elevators and motion picture 
facilities. 

By contrast, many of the conventional four 
engined, propeller driven airplanes are ornate 
monstrosities that reminded many observers 
of ancient railway coaches. Thick rugs, 
heavy drapes, and cast-iron toilets are com- 
mon. 

But the ATA experts were not inclined to 
scoff at the overall Russian air effort. They 
acknowledged that its mushrooming growth 
is a means of economic penetration of many 
countries and a propaganda weapon of enor- 
mous influence. 


Language That Needs No Translation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Wiliam H. Stuart and his wife Mary 
write Heard and Seen, probably the most 
widely read weekly political comment 
newspaper in the Middle West. Mary 
ends her column of news and observa- 
tions with a pungent line of which this in 
current issue is a sample: 

A woman can make a fool out of a man 
because he usually gives her such excellent 
cooperation. 


Mary Stuart’s last-word paragraphs 
are much quoted in Chicago. 

But in the May 24, 1958, issue Bill 
Stuart has a line that out-Mary's Mary, 
Speaking of the great Democratic dinner 
in Chicago where, he says, the Demo- 
cratic Party expected to receive big finan- 
cial and spiritual encouragement, he 
adds: 


Most of the latter from S Truman 


who talks a language that needs no transla- 
tion. 
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Of all the many tributes that millions 
of admirers have paid to the courageous 
outspoken former President of the United 
States none hits the target most truly 
than Bill Stuart’s reference to him as 
a man who speaks a language that needs 
no translation. 

The trouble today is we have too many 
ghost writers whose meaning cannot be 
translated even by the statesmen who 
read them. It is hard enough for some 
of the statesmen in high executive posi- 
tions to pronounce all the words, let 
alone to glimpse what, if anything, the 
words are intended to mean. No one 
ever is left guessing when Harry S Tru- 
man speaks, as Bill Stuart puts it, the 
language that needs no translation. 


Memorandum in Support of H. R. 12740, 
a Bill To Amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I have, at the suggestion of constituents, 
introduced H. R. 12740, a bill to amend 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. This 
bill would provide for the establishment 
of a final date for completion by the 
Alien Property Custodian of examination 
of claims filed before September 2, 1947. 
Failure of the Custodian to complete his 
findings and lack of a statutory final 
date has operated to the injury of claim- 
ants desiring to proceed further. 

For the information of interested 
Members I include for printing the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 12740, a 
BILL. To AMEND SUBSECTIONS (c) AND (F) 
OF SECTION 34 OF THE TRADING WITH THE 
Enemy Act 
The proposed amendments to subsections 

(c) and (f) of section 34 of the Trading 

With the Enemy Act,’ relate to a group of an 

estimated 15,000 unsettled debt claims, 

which are still pending in the Office of 

Alien Property awaiting final administrative 

determination by the Director of Alien Prop- 

erty. These unsettled claims were filed un- 
der section 34 (a) of the act, and it is the 
group of claims which were required under 

the act to be filed before the September 2, 

1947, bar date of the Custodian for filing of 

debt claims. All of these unsettled section 

34 (a) debt claims are for debts asserted 

against funds of the Governments of Ger- 

many, Japan and their nationals, whose prop- 
erty was vested in or transferred to the United 

States after December 18, 1941 


*Section 34 of the Trading With the En- 
emy Act, added by Public Law 671, 78th 
Cong., approved August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 
925). 

2 Senate Rept. No. 120, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 
at p. 4; Senate Rept. No. 1347, 85th Cong., 
2d sess., at p. 3; Report of Office of Alien 
Property, Department of Justice, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957, at pp. 66-67. 

*Bar Order No. 1, Director Office of Alien 
Property F. R. Doc. 47, 1937; filed, February 
28, 1947; 1957 Report of Alien Property, p. 
62. 
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It is estimated as of May 1958 that among 
the 15,000 unsettled claims still pending in 
the Office of Alien Property, awaiting final 
determination, there are about 20 debt 
claims remaining of 1,824 totally filed before 
September 2, 1947, against funds of the Ger- 
man Government, vested after December 18, 
1941. Despite almost 12 years for adminis- 
trative determination, the Custodian's Office 
has not completed his examination of these 
debt claims, and has not yet filed the sub- 
section (f) schedule of claims allowed 
against the alleged insolvent trust estate of 
the German Government, which is held 
under Custodian’s Vesting Order No. 5706, 
et al. 

The Custodian, on April 1, 1957, submitted 
an affidavit in Civil Action No. 406-57, suit 
filed for review of Custodian’s disallowance 
of the debt claim of Trent Trust Co., Ltd., 
and Cooke Trust Co., Ltd., Receiver, v. 
Brownell, Attorney General, et al. (United 
States District Court, District of Columbia), 
against Custodian-held trust property of the 
German Government, reciting that an aggre- 
gate of 1,824 debt claims had been filed 
against the debtor estate of the German 
Government, and that the aggregate of debt 
claims exceeds the money held from which 
payment may be made from this alleged in- 
solvent debtor’s estate; the affiant also stated 
that the Director of Alien Property, as of 
March 29, 1957, had disallowed 1,696 of the 
above-mentioned 1,824 claims, and that 1 
such claim had been allowed, leaving 127 
of such claims still awaiting action of the 
Director; the affiant concluded his affidavit 
by stating that the schedule of all debt 
claims allowed and the proposed payment 
to each claimant, which schedule the Cus- 
todian is required to prepare and serve by 
registered mail on all claimants, pursuant to 
section 34 (f) of the act, where the aggre- 
gate of debt claims exceeds the money from 
which payment may be made, has not been 
prepared in the case of the German Gov- 
ernment, alleged debtor. 

Following the filing of the above affidavit 
the court entered an order on June 12, 1957, 
in Civil Action No. 406-57, reciting that 
plaintiff’s action for review had been insti- 
tuted prematurely, and granted the Govern- 
ment motion, dismissing plaintiff's com- 
plaint, without prejudice. 

The attorney for plaintiffs in Civil Action 
No. 406-57 was recently informed by the 
Office of Alien Property that 10 of the re- 
maining unsettled 20 debt claims still pend- 
ing against the German Government are now 
under investigation by the West Germany 
Office of the Custodian. Fairness to the 
claimants requires that this dilatory abuse 
be terminated. Congress should enact the 
proposed remedial legislation. This legis- 
lation will enable any diligent aggrieved 
claimant to file a suit for review of his claim 
within 60 days after October 1, 1958, which 
is the directive date for dismissal of all un- 
settled debt claims. It is also the date for 
filing of the section 34 (f) schedule of claims 
allowed by the Custodian against any pend- 
ing insolvent debtor’s estate. 

The proposed amendments to section 34 of 
the act are a Congressional directive to the 
Custodian to allow, or disallow, all unsettled 
debt claims by October 1, 1958. The amend- 
ments provide a necessary terminal date of 
October 1, 1958, for. termination of all con- 
sideration by the Director of Alien Property 
of all pending and unsettled debt claims. 
This terminal date of October 1, 1958, is 
necessary to bring to a final conclusion con- 
sideration by the Office of Alien Property of 
all the remaining unsettled debt claims 
which have been pending since 1947. 

The amendments fully protect the existing 
rights of diligent claimants, and merely en- 
able them to obtain an early judicial review 
of their debt claims under existing provisions 
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of subsections (e) and (f) of section 34. All 
suits for review of the Custodian’s determi- 
nation of debt claims must be filed within 
60 days after October 1, 1958, directive date 
for disallowance of any and all of the pending 
unsettled debt claims, The amendments will 
accordingly bring to a definite close, in 1958, 
any further administrative consideration of 
section 34, Trading With the Enemy Act, 
debt claims by the Office of Alien Property, 
Department of Justice. No extensive litiga- 
tion will result from the October 1, 1958, dis- 
missal of pending unsettled debt claims. No 
suits for review were filed in 1957 by claim- 
ants of seven insolvent detbor’s estates after 
the Custodian issued his section 34 (f) schde- 
ule of claims allowed. 


Statement of Hon. Thomas J. Lane in 
Support of Legislation To Help De- 
pressed Segments of Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on May 27, 1958, in support of 
H. R. 10529, by Congressman Bares, to 
help depressed segments of the fishing 
industry: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. THOMAS J. LANE BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES IN SUPPORT or H. R. 
10529, BY Mr. BATES, To HELP DEPRESSED 
SEGMENTS OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY, MAY 
27, 1958 
Mr, Chairman, along the Atlantic and the 

Pacific coasts, the United States fishing in- 
dustry is going down under the flood of fish 
imports. It is ironic that the Federal Gov- 
ernment while encouraging this unfair com- 
petition, has turned a deaf ear toward com- 
pensatory relief. 

The research provided for under the Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy Act is appreciated, but un- 
less some form of direct assistance comes to 


the aid of the fishing industry, it may be lost 


beyond recovery by the time that long-range 
solutions can reverse the disastrous trend. 

The fishing industry of Massachusetts, 
which is vital to the economic life of the 
commonwealth, is fighting a losing battle 
against the administration's strange policy 
of making concessions to foreign competi- 
tion in our home market, while it refuses to 
provide domestic relief for the victimized 
fishing industry. 

The facts speak for themselves. In 1948, 
imports of groundfish fillets totaled 54 mil- 
lion pounds. They had almost tripled by 
1957, expanding to 141 million pounds. Asa 
consequence, our industry declined by a 
similar ratio. Since 1941, landings at the 
port of Boston have gone down 74 percent. 

As the price which a fisherman receives 
for his catch is but slightly more than he 
received in 1945, and the price of his equip- 
ment and supplies has risen sharply, it is 
obvious that he himself is trapped in a net 
from which there is no escape without assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government is under obliga- 
tion to help our fishing industry, because 
its failure to provide tariff relief, and its 
failure to provide construction differential 
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subsidies for the fishing vessels that, by 
law, must be built at much higher costs 
in this country, have exposed our fishing in- 
dustry to the unfair competition from 
abroad that is driving it out of business. 

From the very beginning, our fishing in- 
dustry has prided itself upon its spirit of 
self-reliance; but it cannot survive those 
policies of its own Government, which, in 
effect, place obstacles in the way of Ameri- 
can fishermen and American fish processors, 
while extending every advantage to foreign 
competitors in our home markets. 

Even in its predicament, our industry does 
not seek any quota or price-support crutch 
to lean on forevermore. It asks only for 
those reasonable measures that will help it 
to get back on its own feet. Namely: 

1. Incentives to reduce the heavy burden 
of insurance costs. 

2. Construction differential subsidies for 
vessels built in American yards. 

3. A loan program for the repair and 
modernization of processing plants, to pro- 
duce processed fillets efficiently and 
economically. 

4. Incentive payments for both fishermen 
and processing plants. This latter provision 
is designed to encourage the boat operators 
and processors to improve the quality of the 
fish caught and processed. These incen- 
tive payments would not only help to make 
up the price differential between foreign and 
domestic products, in order to hold the pres- 
ent share of the market, but would require 
our industry to improve its practices, there- 
by insuring a better product for the Ameri- 
can consumers. 

The American fishing industry does not 
ask for handout. It does, however, expect 
cooperation in solving those problems that 
have reached a critical stage. A nation with 
a long coastline cannot afford to neglect its 
fishing industry, which is the source of an 
essential food supply. 

European nations are not indifferent to 
the value of their fishing vessels and proc- 
essing plants. If reports are correct, the 
Russians are fishing off the northeast coast 
of this continent, which is a long distance 
to travel from their home ports. Whether 
their purpose is to deplete our supply, or to 
take soundings and make charts in their 
leisure moments, is of course incidental. 
The major point to consider, at the moment, 
is that they have good fishing vessels, whose 
rang and activity are not limited by foreign 
competition. 

Our industry needs help, and it is in the 
national interest to come to its rescue. The 
program outlined in H. R. 10529 is realistic 
and within our means. It will save and 
revive the important fishing industry of the 
United States, which is struggling for its life. 


Article by Senator Neuberger in Tribute 
to Ex-Senator Herbert H. Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, one of 
the most esteemed men to serve in the 
Senate during recent years has been our 
beloved former colleague, Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York. 

In the issue of the Progressive maga- 
zine for June 1958 high tribute is paid 
to ex-Senator Lehman by one of his 
close friends, Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, Of Oregon, 
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The title of Senator NEUBERGER’S arti- 
cle is “Herbert H. Lehman: A Profile in 
Courage.” 

I am extremely pleased to have the 
honor, Mr. President, to request that this 
commendation of so illustrious and dedi- 
cated a man as Herbert Lehman be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN: A PROFILE IN 
COURAGE 


(By Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 


In the Denyer Post Roscoe Fleming re- 
cently described George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska as the one authentically great Senator 
of modern times. Undoubtedly the mold 
was broken with “Uncle George,” who came 
from the crunching poverty of a stump farm 
to pioneer for the TVA and to defy lynch 
mobs because of his hatred of war. Yet to 
his illustrious name I should like to add that 
of another great Senator—a man whose 
leavetaking of Congress early in 1957 re- 
ceived far too perfunctory recognition, In 
contrast to Norris, this man came from 
wealth and from the metropolis. But he 
combined in himself the qualities which I 
am certain must have helped to make Norris 
great—sublime political courage, personal 
unselfishness, a gentle and kindly nature, 
and an understanding of people and their 
frailties. 

Herbert H. Lehman has just marked his 
goth birthday anniversary. He left the Sen- 
ate while he was ahead. He did not stay 
there to vegetate with age. He voluntarily 
withdrew, in full possession of all his facul- 
ties. Characteristically, on his 80th birth- 
day he asked for no gifts or presentations. 
Instead, to commemorate the start of his 
ninth decade on earth, he gave a check for 
$5,000 to one of his favorite causes—Bran- 
deis University. It also was in keeping for 
this singular man to talk about a topic ap- 
propriate to his own career. He discussed 
courage, particularly the capacity to place 
principle above politics, to think of future 
generations rather than of future elections. 

Herbert Lehman's devoted friend and 
sponsor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, once de- 
scribed Senator Norris as the very perfect 
gentle knight of American progressive ideals, 
It was a description which fit like a satin 
glove. But Norris is gone now, and nobody 
is so qualified to inherit the glowing phrase 
as former Senator Lehman, Politics can be 
a brutal game, full of haranguing and per- 
sonal abuse. Both Norris and Lehman have 
been men capable of fervent advocacies and 
creative ideas, without ever resorting to as- 
sassination of the reputations of their po- 
litical opponents. I knew Norris, I know 
Lehman—two of the greatest privileges I 
have ever enjoyed. Not once have I ever 
heard either of these truly noble Americans 
deride an adversary or run down an antag- 
onist. Such tactics have not been their 
nature, 

I shall never forget Herbert Lehman as he 
was on the day that I became a Senator, 
back in January of 1955. He had called a 
conference in his office of all liberal Senators 
to thrash out civil-rights legislation. 
Around the room ranged a wide spectrum 
of Senate liberals from all sectors of the 
Nation. As newcomers, Par McNamara of 
Michigan and I stood in a remote corner. 
Lehman, alone of the entire group, wanted 
to wage a stubborn fight, then and there, to 
change Rule XXII of the Senate, which per- 
mits unlimited debate. For varying reasons, 
mone of the otuers chose to support his 
stand, 

“Gentlemen,” said Herbert Lehman, “you 
are making a very serious mistake. You are 
trying to postpone something which cannot 
be postponed.” 
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Many times later I was to hear men like 
Senators DOUGLAS, Murray, HENNINGS, and 
Humpurey admit that Lehman had been 
right. The significant thing was that Leh- 
man himself never rubbed it in. He never 
even called the episode to memory. It would 
not have been in character for him to do so. 
This was never a man to inflict personal 
hurts. 

Politics, alas, is a self-centered game. 
Acts of nobility are rare. Why take the risk? 
Men eye their own constituencies with a 
fixed stare, but with only a side glance for 
the other fellow’s bailiwick. 

Fortunately, there are isolated exceptions 
to this. I remember the night we were de- 
bating the Hells Canyon bill in July of 1956. 
At nearly 10 o’clock, the late Senator Her- 
man Welker, of Idaho, was criticizing the 
proposal for a high Government dam. I 
looked around me on the Senate floor. There 
we sat, all the interested parties: Senators 
MaGnuson and Jackson, of Washington; 
DworsHak, of Idaho; WATKINS, of Utah; 
Murray and MANSFIELD, of Montana; MORSE 
and NEUBERGER, of Oregon. It was our fight, 
on one side or another. Our States were 
directly involved. The stakes for us were as 
vast as the great canyon itself. Then I 
turned to the rear of the Chamber. An 
elderly man sat there in solitary exhaustion, 
at that weary hour of the evening—Lehman, 
of New York, representing a State 3,000 miles 
from Hells Canyon. 

At the age of 78, he was gray and tired, 
His eye twitched with fatigue. 

“What are you doing on the floor, Her- 
bert?” I inquired. “You're the only Senator 
here who isn’t from the Northwest.” 

His reply was in keeping: “I thought you 
and WAYNE and Scoop Jackson might need 
me, so I decided not to go home.” 

And when our bill was under discussion 
to protect the resources of the Klamath In- 
dian Tribe, Herbert Lehman volunteered an 
interest in it on several occasions. This was 
an issue so remote from the Empire State 
that a Senator from New York could barely 
communicate with it by smoke signals. Yet 
these Indians were people, and Herbert Leh- 
man was concerned about people, especially 
people who needed help. 

Personal embarrassment meant nothing to 
him if he could serve his friends. When the 
bill was before the Senate to increase Con- 
gressional salaries, a long speech had just 
been made against it by a wealthy Repub- 
lican Senator. With typical candor, Lehman 
said he had been fortunate enough in life not 
to need the higher pay. Indeed, he confessed 
that the increased salary would merely add 
to the Federal income taxes collected from 
himself and his wife. But he declared that 
the United States Senate should not be open 
only to rich men, but to all American citi- 
zens, regardless of financial status. 

Such a speech could not have been calcu- 
lated to help Herbert Lehman politically in 
New York. But it helped to pass the Con- 
gressional pay bill, and Lehman felt that 
some of his impecunious friends in the House 
and Senate desperately needed the increase. 

In or out of the Senate, he never did the 
corny thing. When he was interviewed by 
Edward R. Murrow on Person to Person, 
Lehman was asked which deed of his long 
career in Congress had given him the great- 
est satisfaction. He might have referred to 
any of a dozen bills that provided projects 
or brought funds to the State of New York, 
Instead, he referred to his fight against Me- 
Carthyism and to his efforts to protect men 
and women who had been unjustly or un- 
fairly accused of a lack of patriotism. And 
from the way Edith Lehman nodded her 
handsome white head in vigorous assent, 
viewers knew one reason why Herbert Leh- 
man had never lacked for courage on his 
travels through life. 

Cruelties in politics might put to shame 
the Mau-Mau. Herbert Lehman always has 
seemed just the opposite from the politician 
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who tries to torment his foes. When he and 
his New York colleague, Senator Irvine M. 
Ives, were in caustic debate on the 
question of public versus private acquisition 
of kilowatts from Niagara Falls, I remarked 

to Lehman that Ives had not made a par- 
—— effective presentation. 

“Trvinc has been quite ill lately,” Lehman 
answered. “I imagine that is why his speech 
may have lacked fire or forcefulness. IRVING 
is really a very able man. Don't underesti- 
mate him.” 

And I wondered how often so generous an 
opinion ever was vouchsafed in politics 
about a man of another party, with whom 
one had just been debating an issue of major 
importance. 

I think it was typical of Herbert Lehman 
that he left the Senate with pennon flying. 
He refused to wait until he nodded at his 
desk or bumbled in debate. He never needed 
Harry S Truman’s admonition, delivered in 
February, that some men do not know when 
to quit. Yet departing from the solemn 
prestige of the Senate has not meant for 
Lehman a musty retirement. He has not 
been one to sulk because his own vote-get- 
ting career is at an end. At the 1957 San 
Francisco conference of the Democratic 
Party, he made the most militant speech or 
all about the need for a fighting party dedi- 
cated to active and affirmative liberalism, 
In this year of 1958 he has been honorary 
chairman of another cause which claims his 
complete allegiance, the 10th anniversary of 
the founding of the Republic of Israel. 

Yet it is civil rights legislation with which 
the name and career of Herbert H. Lehman 
are most inextricably identified. It has been 
a passion with him that neither the color of 
a person's skin nor the manner of his worship 
shall interfere with access to the “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness” which 
Jefferson enshrined in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Whenever fundamental bills dealing with 
civil rights reach the Senate Calendar, I 
know that I shall look back at the desk along 
the wide center aisle, in the very rear of the 
Senate Chamber. In my mind’s eye, no mat- 
ter who sits at that desk, I know that I will 
see the balding, gray-fringed old man with 
the gentle smile and the kindly eyes. I will 
hear again his solemn warning to us that 
this is an issue which liberals cannot delay 
or postpone, regardless of the political difi- 
culties it might precipitate. 

And when finally the great Government of 
the United States guarantees the liberties of 
all its citizens, I will have no doubt as to 
whom much of the credit really belongs. 
Herbert Lehman may not participate in these 
epochal rolicalls, but the victory and the 
glory will be his, nevertheless. 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley Before 
Wisconsin State Republican Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to address a group of Repub- 
licans in my State last Saturday, when 
I delivered an address before the Wis- 
consin State Republican Convention. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ad- 
dress printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tne Keys TO REPUBLICAN VICTORY: PARTY 
UNITY AND Party FULFILLMENT OF THE NEW 
NEEDS OF A CHANGING AMERICA IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


(Statement by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Re- 
publican, of Chippewa Falls, at Wisconsin 
State Republican Convention, May 24, 
1958) 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the 
convention, Mrs. Wiley and I are glad to be 
here to exchange ideas on the coming elec- 
tion in our State and in our Nation. 

You and I are here today to talk about, 
and to work for, the victory of the Republi- 
can Party. 

Our party deserves to be successful this 
coming November. 

But, if we are to be successful, it is up 
to you and to me to demonstrate to Wiscon- 
sin and to America that we have the answers 
to the changing world of 1958. 

I am here today to talk about some of the 
most vital matters which affect you, and all 
the people of our State. 

And the greatest of all these issues is the 
issue of avoiding world war III. That in- 
cludes making sure that this continent is 
never attacked by an enemy. 

This is the first and greatest challenge: 
Peace. Our task is to keep America adequate 
to the changing world, with its changing 
conditions. I will tell you a little more about 
that a little later on. 


AMERICA IS CHANGING DYNAMICALLY 


And I am here also today to talk to you 
about prosperity in our own State of Wis- 
consin, I mean full employment of our citi- 
zens in our fine manufacturing plants. I 
mean prosperity for Wisconsin’s great tourist 
industry here in America’s Vacation Land. 
I mean prosperity for the farmers here in 
America’s Dairyland. 

But here again industry is changing; farm- 
ing is changing; the tourist industry is 
changing. And it is up to us to prove that 
we have the answers to these changing needs. 

We cannot live in our yesteryears. We 
cannot have our heads in the sand. We must 
apply to the science of government, prac- 
tical, commonsense methods. The Republi- 
can Party can do this, and will do this. 

First of all, it is up to us to get the facts 
the scientific facts, the geographic, the eco- 
nomic, the political facts. It is up to us to 
understand how Wisconsin has changed, how 
America has changed, how the challenge to 
the Republican Party has changed. 

Solutions which might have been ade- 
quate 5, 10, 15 years ago, are not adequate 
today. We are in an age of exploration, and 
we are dealing with new forces, like nuclear 
energy. We are seeking to guide the Nation 
into the unknown, including the exploration 
of outer space. 

We are opening up new frontiers for peace. 


WISCONSIN CAN BE FIRST IN SCIENCE THROUGH 
MURA PROJECT 


Here in our State, I am trying to make sure 
that this great sclence-minded State of ours 
is first in scientific development. 

Iam trying to bring to our State what can 
prove to be one of the greatest single instru- 
ments for man’s unlocking the mysteries of 
matter, the atom. How? Through the 
$100 million high-speed physics accelerator, 
a new form of atom-smasher. It is our task 
to try to get funds authorized so that this 
accelerator can be constructed near Madison, 
under the auspices of the Midwest Univer- 
sities Research Association. 

Why? 

So that Wisconsin will be first in science, 
first in industry; but infinitely more im- 
portant, so that America will be first in 
strength and preparedness. 
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But now, let me tell you further why it 
is so important that we keep up with these 
changing times. Let me tell you how, within 
the years of my service as your Senator in 
Washington, the world has changed, America 
has changed, Wisconsin has changed. 

Once we understand these changes, we 
will have vision for the future; we will grasp 
what is necessary to guide the ship of state. 
“Without vision, the people perish.” With- 
out understanding of these changing forces, 
we might not be adequate, 

Look back, then, to 1939, and compare it 
to the America of today. 

THE SEAWAY—IDEA IN 1939, REALITY IN 1959 

In January 1939, the very idea of a fourth 
ocean coast for America—a Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway seemed, as you may recall, 
like only a dream. 

But in the spring of 1959, that dream will 
become a wonderful reality. The St. Law- 
rence seaway, enacted under a Republican 
President by a Republican Congress, but with 
full bipartisan support, will transform the 
Middle West. We will become next-door port 
neighbors to the world. 

Twenty years—that is the difference in 
time. But the Milwaukee of 1959 and the 
Wisconsin of 1959 are in a new age—a high- 
speed age, in a contracted world. 


HIGHER INCOME FOR AMERICA 


Then, two decades ago, we were a nation 
of about 132 million; now, we are a nation 
of about 173 million. (And our population 
is rising by over 3 million a year.) 

Then, we had a national income of about 
$50 billion. Now, we have a national income 
(in spite of the recession) of about $334 
billion. 

Then, we had a national product of about 
$60 billion; now, we have a national product 
of $430 billion. (Let's remember these facts 
of growth, my friends, when our opponents, 
the spreaders of gloom and doom try to dis- 
tort the national picture.) 

Then, in 1939, the world was large; it took 
44 days to go around it. Now, we can fly 
around it in 40 hours. With jets, the At- 
lantic will be crossed in 4 hours, 

Then, speaking very frankly, Wisconsin 
was isolated, mentally and physically. Now, 
because Wisconsin is nearer to attack over 
the Arctic Circle than is New York City, we 
know that physical isolation has gone out 
the window. 

Then, there had been no-concept of a 
Pearl Harbor. Blitz attack hit us that Sun- 
day morning, December 7, 1941. It alerted 
us, at least in part, to the changed facts of 
life on the international stage. 

When Pearl Harbor broke, the world was 
still large. The Pacific was still a barrier. 
After the attack, we had 2 years to pick up 
the pieces and prepare to counterattack. 
Had we been awake previously, we could have 
saved, perhaps, $100 billion in money, tens 
of thousands of American boys’ lives, and 2 
years of war. 

Then, we knew nothing about the A-bomb 
or the hydrogen bomb. The A-bomb at Hiro- 
shima took 70,000 lives and wounded 70,000 
more. 

Today, an all-out enemy attack on Amer- 
ica could cost 70 million—I repeat, 70 mil- 
lion—lives in a matter of hours. 

Avoidance of another Pearl Harbor is, 
therefore, at the very top of our priority list— 
the list of our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and your list and mine. 


THE DEADLY EVIL—COMMUNISM 


And what about the very source of possible 
attack? 

In 1939, the Communist danger existed 
but in nothing like the strength that it 
does today. 

We had little realization of this evil, 
dynamic force that since has burst over 
the world stage. It has taken into its orbit 


since the close of the war, over 700 million 
human souls; it now occupies about one- 
fourth of the globe’s land surface. Today, 
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it is on the march in its drive for complete 
world conquest. 
And what about changes on the American 
scene? 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


During the 1930’s there were as many as 
13 million unemployed, and some 40 mil- 
lion employed. Not until World War II did 
we solve the unemployment problem, 

Now, there are some 63 million employed 
virtually the highest peacetime level in our 
history, despite the fact that 5 % million are 
unemployed. 

With 63 million employed, we have 
reached the highest standard of living in 
our history, with more comforts and con- 
veniences than we dreamed of 20 years ago, 


NEW EMPHASIS ON WORLD TRADE 


Part of our high standard comes from our 
international trade. It supplies us essential 
materials without which we might hardly 
build a single automobile, much less a single 
tank or plane. 

Four and one-half million United States 
jobs depend on international trade. Seven- 
hundred and fifteen thousand jobs last year 
were created alone by our aid expenditures. 

Here are some of the available facts on 
United States and Wisconsin exports for the 
year 1957, as contrasted with 1939: 

Total national exports: 1957, $19.5 billion; 
1939, $3.2 billion. 

Agriculture: 1957, $4.5 billion; 1939, $6.5 
million. 

Dairy export (sales): 
1939, $7 million. 

Agricultural exports under government 
programs: 1957, $1.7 billion. 

Wisconsin dairy exports (1956): $18. mil- 
lion. 


THIS ALL ADDS UP TO NEW CHALLENGES 


What does all this add up to? 

It adds up to the importance of not liv- 
ing in yesterday, but in meeting the needs 
of today and tomorrow. 


MEETING THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


A 1%-ton Soviet Sputnik III circles over 
our heads, high in outer space, Soviet sub- 
marines—the world’s largest fleet—lurk off 
our coast. Soviet guided missiles are in 
place in northern Siberia. One-hundred and 
seventy-five Red army divisions are stationed 
in eastern Europe. 

And the Communists are at work through- 
out the free world: in the explosive Middle 
East, in civil-war torn North Africa, in Latin 
America, in South Asia. 

What is our answer? Dare we wear blind- 
folds? Dare we do nothing? 

Of course not. 


THE BIG PROBLEM WE ALL AGREE Oli 


No matter how much men may differ— 
and very honestly—on some of the details of 
our foreign policy, they cannot differ on this 
obvious fact: The big problem, the overall 
problem, is the maintenance of peace, seeing 
that no third world war comes upon us. 

Therefore, we have to maintain modern 
military strength to deter the Kremlin from 
starting such a war. And military strength 
today, requires allies—strong allies. Let me 
point out that thus far, our allies have spent 
on military defense $120 billion, while our 
military aid to them amounts to $20 billion. 

We have to recognize that we can't live in 
this house alone. We need allied divisions 
manning the ramparts in Turkey, Greece, 
Korea, Western Germany, and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, we have to keep on testing our 
nuclear weapons so as to advance both our 
striking and our defensive capabilities. Part 
of these tests will provide the answer to an 
anti-missile missile to help defend continen- 
tal United States. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RACE EVERYWHERE 
Meanwhile, we are seeking to grasp the 
forces underlying electronics, astrophysics, 
geophysics, atomic energy, automation, and 


1957, $72 million; 
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other new developments of which we had al- 
most no knowledge, but a few years back. 

So, this is a world vastly different from a 
generation ago. We stand upon the thresh- 
old of still newer phases of development in 
jet flight, in communication, transportation, 
production, distribution. We are in a world, 
lifting its borders into outer space; a world 
of exploration and research and technical 
development, such as mankind has never 
seen. 

HOLDING BACK INFLATION AND BEATING 
RECESSION 

In connection with all of this, in order to 
keep America strong, you and I know, as 
Republicans and as Americans, we must 
maintain our economic equilibrium. The 
Republican Party can and will provide the 
answers. To do this, we recognize that there 
is the obligation locally, statewide, and na- 
tionally of meeting head-on the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Every citizen, including the leaders of 
labor and of management, must recognize 
the tremendous challenge involved in meet- 
ing the twin problem of unemployment and 
inflation. 

There must be engendered a spirit of co- 
operation which will help hold down both 
excessive price and wage increases during 
this recession period. 


APPLYING THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Thus, we are talking, my friends, about 
applying the science of government in this 
challenging age. 

Primarily, that’s a matter of the individ- 
ual—you and I—learning to govern himself, 
getting rid of any little foxes of hate and 
bigotry and intolerance and selfishness that 
would destroy the vines, so there might be 
no fruit of stabilized government. 


CHECKS AND BALANCES IN UNIONS 


We Americans have to relearn self-reliance. 
Yes, too, we have to relearn constitutional 
principles. 

When our fathers formed this Federal 
Union, they created a government of checks 
and balances under the Constitution. They 
recognized that power in the hands of 
human beings becomes tyrannical—that no 
man or group could be trusted with abso- 
lute power. That's why they created this, 
a government of checks and balances, of 
separation, not centralization of power. 

Let's apply that in Congress today. It is 
the general conclusion in Congress that the 
wrong conduct of certain labor leaders, in 
infringing upon the rights of the members 
of unions definitely calls for a revamping of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Sound amendments should provide addi- 
tional security for the laboring man him- 
self—for his job, for his investment in union 
welfare funds, and for his right to secret 
ballot. 

Why? So that he, himself, will have 
more to do and to say in relation to his own 
union. And so, that he and his family will, 
by sound checks and balances within unions, 
be fully protected against any possible abuse 
of power. 

We want tyranny nowhere—not on the 
home front, or on the foreign front. 

When I went to Washington in 1939, 
Poland was free, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and all the Balkan and Baltic 
States were free. But now they are under 
the tyrannical hands of the Kremlin. 

You and I know that freedom, political 
and economic, etc., calls for constant sacri- 
fices by those who would preserve it. 

Liberty has gone out the window in all 
these other countries that I have mentioned, 
It must not go out here. 

As leaders, it is our business—yours and 
mine—to furnish direction and guidance and 
inspiration in these challengng times. 

Then we will have that vision which will 
mean that the people and our way of life will 
not perish, 
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But I repeat, our big job, above all, is to 
maintain the peace. 


THE MECHANICS OF ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Now, let me discuss a bit of mechanics. 

The decisions which you, the delegates at 
this convention have made and are making, 
are based upon what you feel to be in the 
best interests of our State and Nation and 
our party. Your present decisions and 
future decisions must be based on the 
facts—some of which I have previously men- 
tioned. 

But now, in the remaining few minutes, I 
am going to talk about our specific needs 
as a party. 

And I am going to make one principal 
point: We need true teamwork, if our party 
is to win in November. 

But, more important, teamwork is es- 
sential if America is to enjoy peace and 
prosperity. 

PARTY'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROSPERITY 


Why do I so stress teamwork? The answer 
is simple: Since we Wisconsinites have deep 
convictions, yes, often differing convictions 
on domestic and foreign issues, you and I 
know that the Republican Party might end 
up by warring against itself. 

My hope is that we can avoid such internal 
warfare. 

That does not mean that you and I should 
sacrifice our own principles. It does not 
mean that any one Republican in this con- 
vention hall, or outside, should be a rubber- 
stamp of another. 

But it does mean that we should try to 
work out in a spirit of mutual respect, coop- 
eration, and understanding, a program 
which will serve the best interests of our 
State and country, and our party. 


A PROGRAM FOR FUTURE COOPERATION 


What, then, should be our program for 
cooperation? 

What should be a program that would avoid 
the internal disputes with which you and I 
are familiar? 

I am not going to rake over the coals the 
old sores of those past disputes. I say, let 
the dead past bury its dead. I say, let us 
work with teamwork, so that in the future, 
there will be as much harmony as possible. 

Let us remember that the Republican Party 
is a people’s party, a party of, by, and for 
the people. 

You and I know that there is no place in 
it for czars or czarinas. There is room in it 
for the conservative and the liberal, for the 
independent, but certainly, not the Com- 
munist. 

Let me suggest a few points in a plan for 
State teamwork: 

1. The Republican Party of Wisconsin must 
be unalterably committed to faith and con- 
fidence in our State, and in America’s future, 
as the leading land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 

We know that, right in our own neighbor- 
hood, there are enormous unfilled demands 
for new appliances, for new homes, for 
schools, for playgrounds, for roads, for hun- 
dreds of other types of comforts and con- 
veniences. All this means an expanding 
economy for Wisconsin. 

The Republican Party knows that our 
farmers need more income. But it knows, 
too, that we have had a far more successful 
record under the Eisenhower administration 
than our farmers were able to achieve under 
previous administrations, 

2. Awareness of our responsibilities abroad. 

Just as teamwork can win for America at 
home, teamwork can win for America abroad. 

Again, this does not mean that we should 
be the rubberstamp of our allies, any more 
than we want them to be our rubberstamp. 

We have honest differences with our 
friends. Let those differences be voiced. But 
let there be no recrimination, not against 
France which is, as you know, in the midst 
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of a historic crisis, nor against other lands. 
No, let there be a maximum of harmony 
among friends, especially as it is in the inter- 
est of international security against commu- 


nism. 

3. Pride in our State government at 
Madison. 

Let there be teamwork between the Federal 
Government and the State here at home. 

I say that there has been fine teamwork 
between Washington and Madison in these 
past years. 

I can tell you of a dozen instances where 
our hard-working, able Goy. Vern Thomson 
has worked hand in hand with your public 
servants in Washington. 

Vern Thomson is a battler for Wisconsin, 
and he is respected throughout our State and 
in Washington for his devotion to the public 
interest. 

The Eisenhower administration wants 
strong State governments; it does not want 
to deprive State governments of their re- 
sponsibilities and rights. 

Vern Thomson has acted time and again 
to work out with Washington problems 
which can and should be solved at the State 
level. At the same time, he has not hesitated 
to point up those areas in which the Federal 
Government must take action to help the 
States. 

A great Republican, Abraham Lincoln, 
you remember, said it is the business of 
Government to do for the people what they 
cannot do for themselves. 


THINKING ANEW AND ACTING ANEW 


I have not attempted (in these few brief 
moments) to do a thorough analysis of the 
problems facing us. 

But, I have tried to get across, as I see 
them, some of the facts of life today—the 
new facts. 

Ever since 1939, it has been my privilege to 
serve you, the people of Wisconsin in the 
Senate. 

During those years, the world has changed. 
The problems facing the Republican Party 
have changed. 

The first Republican President, whom I 
have quoted to you before, Abraham Lin- 
coln, stated, “As our cause is new, we must 
think anew and act anew.” 

Let me paraphrase that statement, “A 
changed and diminishing world calls for new 
vision. Without vision the people perish.” 

Cities like Milwaukee face new problems. 
Wisconsin faces new problems. Old, moth- 
eaten formulas will not work. 

To meet these new problems, the very 
least we can do is try to work together as a 
team 


CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL FORCES IN PARTY 


Within a party, there are always what you 
might call centripetal and centrifugal forces 
at work. 

There are forces which would tear us apart, 
and there are forces which unite us. 

Let us see if we can practice the wise ad- 
monition given to us in the holy scripture, 
“Behold how good it is for brethren to dwell 
in unity.” 

The Republican Party faces a great chal- 
lenge, and a great opportunity. There is no 
good reason under the sun why we should 
not continue our worthy Republican admin- 
istration in Madison. 

There is no good reason why we should not 
have an overwhelmingly Republican State 
legislature once again. 

There is no good reason why we cannot 
strengthen our position in the United States 
Congress. 

But, to do so, we must try to narrow our 
areas of internal disagreement and widen our 
areas of agreement. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I am sure we can agree on the following: 

1. The leadership of the Western World 
is in our hands. Yes; the safety of the 
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world can be sald to be in our hands. We 
must see to it that a third world war doesn’t 
happen. If it should it could obliterate 
mankind. 

So to be true to ourselves, we must play 
our part well. We cannot withdraw into 
our shells. We have no choice, we must 
lead adequately to preserve ourselves and 
civilization. 

2. We must keep our own house in order. 
Every American's first loyalty is to the Na- 
tion, whether he be an industrialist, farmer, 
professional man or labor-union member. 

8. Both strong labor unions and corpora- 
tions are a part of our industrial life. Each 
is a creature of the law and should be held 
to a strict accountability to the law for its 
actions. No individual or group is above the 
law. 

4. This is a new era and the menace of 
Communist imperialism stalks across the 
world’s stage. We must remain constantly 
aware and alert to this evil and make sure 
that our military deterrent power is in fact 
a real and effective deterrent against war. 

5. With the world shrunken as it has been 
by man’s ingenuity, and with the ferment of 
peoples in the underdeveloped world reach- 
ing up for higher standards of living, and 
more political freedom, the penetrating in- 
fluence of the Kremlin marches on. 

The Kremlin would try to isolate us from 
what President Eisenhower calls the vast re- 
serves of human energy and resources that 
are opening up throughout the Asian and 
African continents. 

We must not permit the Kremlin to take 
over the one-third of the world in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East. 

This then is my theme today. Let us 
unite and strive for peace, for sound po- 
litical and economic government. 

In my opinion, the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republican Party do not have 
the option as to whether this Government 
or this party will play a great part in the 
world. In this age, both must play a great 
part. 

The party of Lincoln can be true to itself— 
true to the great cause of freedom and jus- 
tice—only if it is awake to the realities of 
the facts of life today and if it meets head-on 
the challenges of our age. 


Heptachlor Best for Grasshoppers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second consecutive year the First Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska is being 
invaded by grasshoppers, which, if un- 
checked, will do millions of dollars of 
damage to our fine crops. 

The University of Nebraska and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have issued stern warnings to farmers in 
Nebraska pointing out that the infesta- 
tions in Kansas and Colorado will soon 
spread into Nebraska and even South 
Dakota. Latest estimates place over 12 
million acres infested in eastern Colo- 
rado and at least that many more in 
Kansas. Untold millions of dollars of 
damage has already been done in those 
States. 

The district which I represent includes 
the lower two tiers of counties extending 
from the Missouri River on the east to 
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the Colorado border on the west. These 
counties are under immediate danger of 
attack. 

HEPTACHLOR SAFE AND SURE 

Unlike the thirties when we had to 
stand by helplessly as the grasshoppers 
stripped our fields clean, we now have a 
potent insecticide which can be success- 
fully and safely used in combating this 
age-old menace, 

This chemical is Heptachlor, and it has 
been used successfully for many years, 
since shortly after World War II when 
it was discovered. It has a long-lasting 
kill and when used as directed—2 ounces 
per acre—the farmers do not need worry 
about contaminating the meat and milk 
of animals which eat the treated crops. 

Some of the chemicals which are 
used present added problems to the 
farmers. It means that our farmers 
cannot harvest or pasture the treated 
crops for 2, 3, or 4 weeks because the 
chemical will taint the milk and meat, 
contaminating it and subjecting it to 
seizure by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration as adulterated. 

Heptachlor is offered under many dif- 
ferent brand names and is available 
through leading chemical companies at 
local feed and seed stores. 

The cost of treating an acre is very 
nominal. Twenty pounds of actual Hep- 
tachlor will treat 180 acres, protecting 
the crops from damage due to grass- 
hoppers. 

As one of my colleagues on the Agri- 
culture Committee said upon learning 
of the extensive damage expected from 
the grasshoppers, “A farmer cannot 
afford not to treat his crops with Hep- 
tachlor.” 

BULLETINS AVAILABLE 

If the grasshoppers are not stopped, 
it will mean millions of dollars of dam- 
age to crops in Nebraska alone. Truly 
the farmer cannot afford another bite 
out of his small profits. The cost-price 
squeeze is already too tight. 

More information on grasshoppers and 
their control is available in Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. F 2064, entitled “Grasshop- 
pers, a New Look at an Ancient Enemy.” 
This bulletin is available through my 
office, and I will be happy to send a 
copy to anyone who requests it. My 
address is Representative PHIL WEAVER, 
oe Office Building, Washington 25, 

. 


A New Sports Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
cert with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MILLER], and the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], I have 
today introduced a new bill to declare 
the inapplicability of the antitrust laws 
to the playing practices of professional 
football, baseball, basketball, and hockey. 
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We plan to offer this bill as a substitute 
to the measure introduced by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] when 
it comes before the House for consider- 
ation. We have invited all Members of 
this body to give their support to this 
measure in the forthcoming debate on 
sports legislation. 

These identical bills provide for the 
exemption of the sports practices of or- 
ganized professional baseball, football, 
hockey, and basketball from the anti- 
trust laws. Under present court deci- 
sions, baseball has been granted com- 
plete exemption from the antitrust laws 
while the other sports have been denied 
even a partial exemption. It is our firm 
view that enactment of the legislation 
we have today introduced is essential to 
eliminate the discriminatory treatment 
of these sports and to protect them all 
from potentially ruinous antitrust liti- 
gation. 

Our bill exempts from the antitrust 
laws sports practices which relate to 
first, the equalization of competitive 
playing strengths; second, the employ- 
ment, selection or eligibility of players, 
or the reservation, selection or assign- 
ment of player contracts; third, the right 
to operate within specified geographic 
areas; fourth, the regulation of rights to 
broadcast and telecast reports and pic- 
tures of sports contests; and fifth, the 
preservation of public confidence in the 
honesty in sports contests. 

On the other hand, commercial prac- 
tices of all these sports, such as the 
rental or operation of concessions and 
the sale and purchase of stadiums would 
be subject to the antitrust laws. In addi- 
tion, the important right of the players 
to join together to protect their mutual 
interests through players’ associations is 
fully protected. 

We have been assured that this bill has 
the approval of both baseball and foot- 
ball. We know from the testimony at 
the hearings before the House antitrust 
subcommittee that it also is in accord 
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with the position of professional hockey 
and basketball. Weare very glad that all 
sports have now been able to join to- 
gether on a measure of such importance 
to them. 

The new bill will be offered as a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 10378 when it is con- 
sidered on the floor of the House. In our 
view H. R. 10378 in its present form does 
not afford any sport any relief from its 
present antitrust vulnerability. On the 
contrary, under H. R. 10378 the sports 
practices of professional baseball, as well 
as football, hockey, and basketball would 
be judged by antitrust standards. We 
reject this approach because we are 
firmly convinced that organized profes- 
sional team sports are unique and can- 
not be treated the same under the anti- 
trust laws as other business enterprises. 

Legislation should be clear and defi- 
nite if it is to be effective. The language 
of H. R. 10378 is unclear and indefinite, 
which means that it would be up to the 
courts to determine its significance. This 
is undesirable in any legislation and in 
this case the litigation spectacle which 
would result could have disastrous conse- 
quences for our national sports. The 
Supreme Court itself has clearly indi- 
cated that these problems should be re- 
solved by legislation rather than court 
decision. 

The bill we have today introduced 
plainly demarks the area of antitrust 
exemption for the activities of our sports 
enterprises. It gives more than lipservice 
to the fact that sports are unique. It 
fully reflects the view that the policy 
decisions of baseball, football, hockey, 
and basketball should be made by the 
people who know and understand these 
sports—the owners, the players, and the 
fans. And it unequivocally rejects the 
view that such decisions should be arbi- 
trated by Federal judges and juries who 
may have no special knowledge of or 
interest in the problems of the game. 

We know that there will be no partisan 
dispute in the Congress over our national 
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pastimes. In a letter to Members of the 
House we have invited general support of 
our bill. We are confident that it will 
meet with the overwhelming approval of 
all friends of our national team sports. 

A copy of the proposed substitute 
follows: 


A bill to declare the inapplicability of the 
antitrust laws to certain aspects of desig- 
nated professional team sports, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 
1890, as amended (26 Stat. 209); the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 730); 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (38 Stat. 717) shall not apply to 
any contract, agreement, rule, course of con- 
duct, or other activity by, between or among 
persons conducting, engaging in or partici- 
pating in the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey which relates to— 

(1) the equalization of competitive play- 
ing strengths; 

(2) the employment, selection or eligi- 
bility of players, or the reservation, selection 
or assignment of player contracts; 

(3) the right to operate within specified 
geographic areas; 

(4) the regulation of rights to broadcast 
and telecast reports and pictures of sports 
contests; or 

(5) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, “persons” 
means any individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or unincorporated association or any 
combination or association thereof. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
cause of action existing on the effective date 
hereof in respect to the organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any players in the organized 
professional team sports of baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball or hockey of any right to 
bargain collectively, or to engage in other 
associated activities for their mutual aid or 
protection. 

Sec. 5. Except as provided in section 1 of 
this act, nothing contained in this act shall 
affect the applicability of the antitrust laws 
to the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, or hockey. 


SENATE 
Monpay, JUNE 2, 1958 


Rev. Melville D. Nesbit, Jr., pastor, 
Clarendon Presbyterian Church, Arling- 
ton, Va., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou Almighty God, who makest 
thyself known in the stillness, and who 
hearest the cry of every sincere heart, be 
present in our midst this day, opening to 
us the majesty of Thy person, convincing 
us of Thy will, guiding our minds and our 
hands to fulfill Thy purposes. 

Make us to remember the vastness of 
Thy overarching power, the needs of our 
brethren worldwide, the high privilege 
and responsibility that are ours, as 
elected instruments of Fhine and repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Bless, we pray Thee, each Senator, the 
State and constituency thus represented. 
Grant the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit to 
each one, that he may serve the cause 
and welfare of the whole people. In our 
deliberations, keep us from the petty, the 


vindictive, the sectional. Lead, even 
through us, this our native land. We 
ask it in Thy name, who rulest supreme 
over this life and the life to come. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Gore, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Thursday, May 
29, 1958, was disp2nsed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, under the 
rule, there will be the usual morning 
hour for the introduction of bills and the 
transaction of other routine business. I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in connection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the working capital funds of that Depart- 
ment, dated June 30, 1957 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EXTENSION OF PERIOD IN WHICH CERTAIN 
OFFICERS Must BE RETIRED on SEPARATEIA 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 

Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the period in which 
warrant officers who have twice failed of 
selection for promotion, must be retired or 
separated (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AcT or DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the President, Board of 

Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
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amend the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsi- 
bility Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved May 25, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN 
AGENTS REGISTRATION AcT oF 1938, As 
AMENDED 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
administration of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938, as amended, for the cal- 
endar year 1957 (with accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Report or Navy OLUB OF THE UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Secretary to National 

Shipswriter, Navy Club of the United States 

of America, Rockford, III., transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report of that club, dated 

April 30, 1958 (with accompanying report): 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Mississippi; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 148 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to remove discriminatory regulations 
as they apply to transportation by rail- 
roads in order that this vital industry may 
maintain its place of usefulness to the 
Nation in times of peace and war 
“Whereas employment by the railroads of 

this Nation has dropped to half of that ex- 

perienced during the 1926-30 average to 
such an extent that it is estimated that as 

Many as 33 railroads might be plunged into 

bankruptcy in 1958 unless effective action is 

taken to remove restrictive governmental 
legislation and regulations which fail to 

recognize that railroads no longer enjoy a 

monopoly; and 

“Whereas the railroads are uniquely 
adapted to the quick and relatively inex- 
pensive shipment of heavy goods and ma- 
terials and large numbers of personnel in 
times of emergency: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the State senate (the house 
of representatives coneurring therein), That 
we do hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to re- 
move discriminations against the railroad 
industry; to make it no longer necessary 
that they operate with heavy deficits threat- 
ening bankruptcy; and to save so important 
an industry whose jobs, whose earnings, and 
whose usefulness to the Nation manifestly 
are of equal necessity both in times of peace 
and war; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and each 
member of the Mississippi delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate and to the respec- 
tive houses of the legislatures of the several 
States of the United States.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
John Ford Baecher, of Chevy Chase, Md., sub- 
mitting a proposed plan for tax relief, and 
so forth; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Commission 
on Christian Social Action of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, favoring an ex- 
panded nonmilitary program of mutual aid 
and programs for reciprocal foreign trade; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of the 
city of West Covina, Calif., and vicinity, re- 
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lating to the Presidential veto of the omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from A. Grace King, postmaster at Allen- 
hurst, N. J., expressing appreciation for the 
approval of the postal pay bill; ordered to 
lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the National Board of the Young Women's 
Christian Association of the United States, 
New York, N. Y., signed by Lilace Reid 
Barnes, president, remonstrating against the 
enactment of the bill (S. 2646) to limit the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
in certain cases; ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 3928. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to consolidate the Police Court of 
the District of Columbia and the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as ‘the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ to create ‘the Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia,’ and for other purposes,” approved April 
1, 1942, as amended; and 

S. 3929. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as Na- 
tional Children's Dental Health Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPEAL AND REDUCTION OF CER- 
TAIN EXCISE TAXES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3799) to repeal the manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes on automobiles 
and on parts and accessories, and to re- 
duce the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
trucks and buses to 5 percent, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit two amendments to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958, and ask that they 
be printed and lie on the table, so I may 
call them up at the proper time. 

The first amendment reduces the au- 
thorization for the appropriation for 
military assistance and defense support 
by $339 million below the amount re- 
quested by the administration. It is 
$104 million below the amount in the 
bill reported by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. It is the same 
amount as the cut made by the House 
of Representatives, but my amendment 
concentrates the entire reduction in the 
military-assistance and defense-support 
aspects of the bill. 

It has been established repeatedly that 
there has been wholesale waste in mili- 
tary foreign aid to Laos, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, and elsewhere. The 
only way Congress can apply pressure to 
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eliminate this waste is by a reduction in 
the overall appropriation. I think Con- 
gress has a clear obligation to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer to stop this waste. 

If adopted, my amendment would 
constitute a directive to the Senate con- 
ferees to work for reduction strictly in 
the military field. 

In his individual views filed with the 
committee report on the Mutual Security 
Act, the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] points out that 78 percent 
of the money authorized in this bill is 
for the strengthening of military estab- 
lishments. I agree with him that this 
is far too much. As I have pointed out 
before on the floor of the Senate, today 
the principal challenge of the Soviet 
Union is an economic one; the masters 
of the Kremlin have seized upon trade 
and aid as weapons in the cold war, and 
they are plying them effectively. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon also emphasized that— 

Sixteen percent of this year’s foreign aid 
is in loan form for economic development, 
and 65 percent is in grant form for military 
establishments under this bill, 


Like him, I should be glad to see these 
proportions reversed, with 75 percent in 
loans and 25 percent in grants, and with 
economic development emphasized over 
military assistance. I believe that 
money which has to be repaid will be not 
so likely to be squandered in waste and 
graft. 

My second amendment would transfer 
military assistance and defense support 
from the foreign-aid budget to the de- 
fense budget. 

The Department of Defense has the 
competence and experience to judge the 
relative importance of our various needs 
for military assistance and defense sup- 
port. It is they who can best decide 
whether a dollar is spent better in equip- 
ping a soldier in a friendly foreign coun- 
try or in outfitting one of our own. The 
principal responsibility for such determi- 
nations already rest with the Depart- 
ment; it is a responsibility which it 
cannot and does not want to avoid. My 
amendment would place that responsi- 
bility clearly where it belongs. 

The major argument for military aid 
is that every dollar spent on it brings 
full value or more in defense. If this is 
true, control of it ought to be in the 
hands of military leaders, who are most 
competent to judge the defense merits 
of the program. 

In the past the administration has 
requested that military assistance and 
defense support be separated from for- 
eign aid, and has made clear that it 
would do so again if there were a chance 
of Congressional approval. 

Finally, this is the fairest and most 
honest way to present to the taxpayer 
the program of military assistance and 
defense support. If it is for defense of 
America—and it is—it ought to be stated 
that way, not as foreign aid, which it is 
not. 

The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations says: 

In each of these four countries (Korea, 
Taiwan, Greece, and Turkey), the military 
assistance program (coupled with defense 
support) enables far more strength to be 
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generated than if the same number of dollars 
were spent on American forces. The Depart- 
ment of Defense calculates that it costs 
$3,515 a year to maintain an American soldier 
(pay, allowances, subsistence, and clothing). 
Comparable figures for the countries men- 
tioned above are Korea, $302; Taiwan, $147; 
Greece, $424; and Turkey, $240. 


There it is, Mr. President, stated in 
terms of American defense, as it should 
be, in a way that the American people 
can understand. But it ought to be 
made crystal clear by taking it entirely 
out of the foreign-aid bill. The size and 
cost of foreign economic aid will then be 
segregated, so such aid can be judged in 
its proper cost perspective by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. , 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
last Monday, May 26, I submitted three 
amendments, the purpose of which was 
to bar Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia, and 
the Dominican Republic from any kind 
of aid under the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958. Today, I submit an additional 
amendment which prohibits the giving 
of any aid under the act to Cuba, as 
well. 

I am submitting also 2 amend- 
ments which are intended simply as 
technical corrections to the 3 I sub- 
mitted on May 26. One of these bars 
aid to Saudi Arabia; the second does the 
Same for the Dominican Republic. To- 
gether, they make it possible for each 
of these amendments to stand independ- 
ent of the others. Thus, a Member of 
the Senate may vote to deny aid to 
Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia, the Domini- 
can Republic, or Cuba, or to two or more 
of them, or to all of them. 

Mr. President, I ask that these amend- 
ments be printed and that they lie on 
the table, so that I may call them up 
at the proper time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF EXCISE 
TAXES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a recent 
message to Congress and in statements 
to the press has taken the position that 
a general tax reduction is not warranted 
at this time as an antirecession measure. 
The President continues to make opti- 
mistic statements concerning the im- 
mediate future of our economy. He was 
quoted as saying at his press conference 
last Thursday: and there is ground to 
believe that the worst of our problems are 
behind us.” 

As I understand, the President’s posi- 
tion is based on the theory that tax cuts 
are not needed as an antirecession meas- 
ure, because in his view, a correct 
analysis of the economic situation indi- 
cates that the economy will shortly take 
a turn for the better. 

I am in agreement with the President 
that a general tax cut is not warranted 
at this time. I wish to make it clear, 
however, that I do not share in full 
measure his optimism in connection with 
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the interpretation of current economic 
indexes. 

While I agree that no general tax re- 
duction is now warranted, I do not wish 
to imply that a complete status quo in 
the field of taxation is necessarily ap- 
propriate, desirable, or advisable. In 
some areas, particularly in the field of 
excise taxes, adjustments may be desir- 
able, both from the standpoint of elimi- 
nating inequities and because of the 
impact such adjustments would have up- 
on our economy. Some of the excise 
taxes, such as that levied upon transpor- 
tation, directly affect the cost structure 
throughout all segments of industry and 
agriculture. To the extent that modifi- 
cation of the excise tax on automobiles 
would stimulate the sale of cars, such 
would provide assistance leading directly 
to more jobs in the automotive industry 
which, as all of us realize, is particularly 
hard hit by the current recession, and 
such a modification would almost im- 
mediately be helpful to the steel industry 
and other basic industries which are 
closely associated with the automobile 
industry or with highway transportation. 

We also realize that the railroads are 
sorely pressed. Railroads are basic and 
vital to our economy and to the strength 
of the Nation. We must have railroads, 
and we must have them in the free- 
enterprise system. Trucks, buses, and 
airlines are also necessary to our eco- 
nomic well-being. 

I have mentioned these two particular 
excise taxes by way of illustration only, 
and not as indicating any preconceived 
conclusions that they should be singled 
out for reduction, although I favor a 
reasonable reduction in both. I would 
point out that excise-tax reduction 
would have a much more direct and im- 
mediate effect upon business activity 
than would corporate and individual in- 
come-tax reduction. Excise-tax reduc- 
tion passed on to the consumer in the 
form of price reduction may stimulate 
an increase in consumption so as more 
nearly to utilize our production capacity. 

I believe that price reductions would 
be a wholesome thing for the economy 
at this time. 

In the instances in which it can be 
shown that excise-tax reduction will in- 
deed stimulate business activity, it is 
quite possible that there will be no over- 
all loss of tax revenue to the Treasury. 
Even if there were a loss, it might well 
be made up to the Treasury by closing 
some of the many loopholes and in- 
stances of tax favoritism in the present 
tax law. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the Con- 
gress should study quite closely the 
existing excise-tax structure, and that 
appropriate adjustment should be made 
in the light of the economic conditions 
which exist today. 


NEEDED CHANGES IN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to an article by Roscoe 
Drummond which was published this 
morning in the Washington Post and 
other newspapers. The article is par- 
ticularly timely, now that we are discuss- 
ing the mutual-security legislation. Mr. 
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Drummond calls attention to a series of 
articles which recently have been pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, of Salt Lake 
City, and were reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Monday, May 26, for 
the Members of Congress. 

These discussions focus attention on 
new stimuli which affect, or might af- 
fect, our foreign policy and further our 
progress toward peace. Briefly, a pro- 
posal is made for appointment, by the 
President, of a Peoples’ Peace Commis- 
sion composed of members from outside 
the Government, to give the benefit of 
their thoughts and their fresh insights 
regarding what new things can be done 
to refresh our foreign-policy thinking. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the article by Mr. Drum- 
mond be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 


FOREIGN POLICY: SOMETHING NEEDS To BE 
ADDED 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


When you consider the massive, costly, 
continuous efforts which the United States 
has been making to improve the prospects of 
peace and better living standards in the 
world and compare these efforts with the 
miniscule results and the whole series of in- 
creasingly disheartening and perilous set- 
backs, there is one conclusion which seems 
almost beyond argument: 

Something needs to be added to American 
foreign policy. 

Of course, it isn’t wholly accurate to put 
our gains and losses in a box score and com- 
pare them with Moscow’s, but surely there is 
some lesson to be drawn from facts like 
these: 

Since World War II we have, through 
UNRRA, the Marshall plan, and the mutual- 
security program, poured some $60 billion 
into the Free World while the Soviet Union 
has put about one-twentieth of that into its 
foreign aid. The results have been dispro- 
portionate, to say the least. 

We used our influence to bring about the 
independence of Indonesia and the present 
government of Indonesia tends to look upon 
us as an enemy. 

We shield the South American Republics 
from war and conquest, respect their inde- 
pendence, do much to help their economic 
progress—and the Vice President is stoned on 
a good-will trip. 

We seek to befriend the Algerians and the 
Lebanese, and mobs fire USIA libraries in Al- 
geria and Lebanon. 

The United States—as in the Philippines— 
stands for the liberation and defense of the 
newly independent nations; the Soviet Union 
suffocates the independence of nearly a 
dozen formerly free countries—and some 
prominent neutralist leaders say they can see 
little to choose between the Soviet and 
American leadership. 

I’m not saying that we have done wrong 
or that we don’t need to do more of the same. 
Without the Marshall plan, Europe would be 
Communist today. Without NATO and 
SEATO and other alliances and mutual-se- 
curity aid, there might well have been more 
Communist military aggression than in Ko- 
rea and Indochina. 

But something more needs to be added to 
American foreign policy. 

Admittedly, it is a lot easier to see this 
need than to define what should be done. 
But if we can agree that something more 
needs to be added to American foreign policy, 
we had better begin to do something about 
it—and soon. 
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To the need is the essential 
eee manne To do something about it is 
urgent. 

I venture to urge that it would be useful 
and timely for President Eisenhower to ap- 
point a peoples’ peace commission of re- 
spected and qualified citizens outside the 
Government to contribute a fresh impetus to 
United States foreign policy thinking. 

Such a commission could, at the very least, 
serve three valuable purposes. 

It could generate new ideas and supple- 
ment the thinking of Government officials. 

It could examine the merit of proposing 
that similar peoples’ peace commissions be 
created in other countries to put the cause 
of peace and freedom on a people-to-people 
as well as on a government-to-government 
level. 

It could generate a sense of public partici- 
pation in foreign policy throughout the 
United States and, believe me, this is going 
to be indispensable if the American people 
are going to continue to have to spend so 
much for defense and aid with so few posi- 
tive results and so many damaging setbacks. 

In a continuing series of editorials the 
Deseret News of Salt Lake City, a newspaper 
of deep spiritual conviction, has been advo- 
cating this course of action and it seems to 
me that it has been making a constructive 
case and that its voice should be heeded. 

“The surest, most hopeful fact in the 
whole troubled international picture is that 
the peoples of the world want peace,” it 
points out. “Let us have the best minds of 
America called to serve on a peace commis- 
sion here in America, and invite other world 
powers to join us in a peoples’ level, un- 
remitting search for peace based on prin- 
ciples of understanding and brotherhood.” 

This may well be the something new 
which needs to be added to American foreign 
policy—or a good way to find it. 


ALAWYER’S DUTY—TO THE COURTS 
OR TO HIS COUNTRY AND TO HIS 
PEOPLE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
March 20, 1948, Hon. Charles J. Bloch, 
of Macon, Ga., an eminent Georgia 
attorney, addressed the Lawyers Club 
of Atlanta on the subject A Lawyer’s 
Duty—To the Courts or to His Country 
and to His People. 


Mr. Bloch is one of Georgia’s most out- 


standing citizens and respected leaders. 
During my administration as Governor 
of Georgia, he served as chairman of the 
Judicial Council of Georgia. He is a rec- 
ognized authority on constitutional law, 
and is the author of the recent and widely 
acclaimed book States’ Rights—The Law 
of the Land. 

Mr. Bloch’s address is a scholarly and 
thoroughly documented treatment of the 
obligations of attorneys as officers of the 
court, and is a reasoned and convincing 
defense of the right of attorneys to speak 
out in defense of constitutional principle, 
as opposed to judicial usurpation. 

In view of the present concern over the 
usurped role of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as the giver, rather than 
the interpreter, of the law, I consider 
Mr. Bloch’s conclusions to be most timely 
and illuminating; and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the con- 
densed version of them which appeared 
in the Monthly Report of the Lawyers 
Club of Atlanta, dated May 8, 1958, be 
printed herewith in the body of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Lawyer’s Dury—To THE COURTS OR To His 
COUNTRY AND TO His PEOPLE 

A few weeks ago I was in Atlanta, attend- 
ing the meetings of the American Bar 
Association. 

One morning (February 21) I read in 
your morning paper an editorial. It was 
entitled “Our Laws, Courts Must Be Up- 
held.” 

Part of it was: 

“The United States is a Nation of law. 
This newspaper, which stands by the law 
and the courts, regrets the sometimes un- 
bridled criticism of our courts by some ex- 
tremists. They do not represent the voice 
of the thinking people, who know that 
we will have either law or anarchy. In 
this connection, if the ABA members will 
pardon us we advance the opinion that the 
bar itself perhaps has been derelict in its 
duty, officially and individually, in not 
standing forthright in defense of our Su- 
preme Court and all lesser courts. Our 
courts have been subject to irresponsible 
abuse, to ridiculous and un-American snip- 
ing by fanatics who charge Communist in- 
fluence. Each lawyer, as we understand it, 
is an officer of the courts. We expect a 
stronger defense from the legal profession. 
It is necessary that all of us stand up and 
be counted on the side of the law.” 

After I read it, I embarked on a long air- 
plane trip. As I flew from Atlanta to Hous- 
ton, Tex., I had plenty of time to think. 1 
thought—I was admitted to the bar of 
Georgia on July 8, 1914. I took an oath: 

“I swear that I will justly and uprightly 
demean myself, according to the laws, as an 
attorney, counselor and solicitor, and that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States and the constitution 
of the State of Georgia. So help me God.” 

A year later I was admitted to practice 
before the supreme court of Georgia. I 
took a similar oath. On December 18, 1918, 
I was admitted to practice before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and took 
a similar oath. 

Under those oaths, am I “derelict in my 
duty” if I do not stand “forthright in de- 
fense of our Supreme Court and all lesser 
courts”? 

Am I “demeaning myself justly and up- 
rightly” if I do not stand forthright in de- 
tense of our Supreme Court? 

What is my duty to the courts? 

What is my duty to my country and my 
people, who may be looking to me for guid- 
ance and advice? 

Those are questions which do not concern 
me alone. They concern all lawyers who are 
conscientious in the discharge of their duties. 

Knowing what I do about American his- 
tory and legal history of the past 20 years, 
must I stand forthright in defense of our 
Supreme Court? 

Or, is it my patriotic duty to my country, 
my friends who are not lawyers, to sound a 
warning, and continue to sound warnings as 
to the danger which is about to encompass 
us, and destroy constitutional government? 

I do not propose to engage in unbridled 
criticism. 

I am not an extremist. 

I do not propose to subject anyone to irre- 
sponsible abuse, to ridiculous and un-Amer- 
ican sniping. 

Tam not a fanatic, and do not charge Com- 
munist influence. 

I do propose to state facts to you, facts 
gleaned from the opinions of the Supreme 
Court, and from the opinions of Justices who 
dissented. 

Then, on the basis of those facts, let us 
each answer for himself the questions: 

Do I, as an American lawyer, have a duty 
to stand forthright in defense of our Supreme 
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Court, whatever a majority of its members 
sitting at a particular time may do or say, or 
is not my greater duty as a lawyer, sup- 
posedly trained and educated, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is not I—but the 
Supreme Court—which has been derelict in 
its duty? 

Have not the people of our State and our 
country the right to expect from the lawyers 
of this country guidance and advice when 
any one of the branches of our Government— 
executive, legislative, or judicial—is derelict 
in its duty, and is exceeding its constitu- 
tional powers and functions? 

If lawyers, trained in the law, do not warn 
the people who are untrained, there will be 
a gradual but certain erosion of our very 
form of Government. 

What are those facts? 

Up to about 35 years ago, the Constitution 
of the United States was treated as the Ark 
of the Covenant, It stood as the guiding 
light of American law. Law schools taught 
obedience to the Constitution, not tricky 
avoidance and supplanting of it. 

The lawyers of that day did not seek to 
overturn established precedents merely be- 
cause different judges occupied the bench. 
The judges would not have paid any atten- 
tion to them if they had. Firmly and 
sternly they would have been told, “The 
question which you seek to relitigate has 
been settled by a decision of this court” 
(e. g. Gong Lum v. Rice). 

In 1895, an income tax statute enacted 
by the Congress was by a divided Court de- 
clared unconstitutional. The personnel of 
the Court frequently changed after that but 
no effort was made to have the Court re- 
verse itself because, forsooth, those who 
wanted an income tax were becoming more 
numerous. Instead, though it took time, 
the Constitution was amended as provided 
by that Constitution. Constitutionally, 18 
years after the 1895 decision, the power of 
Congress to levy an income tax became a 
part of our governmental system. 

In 1874, the Court decided that despite 
the 14th amendment, a State could deprive 
women of the right to vote. Judges came 
and judges went, but the Constitution as 
thus construed remained the law of the land 
until it was legally amended by the adop- 
tion of the 19th amendment, 46 years later. 

In 1920, the liquor prohibition amendment, 
the 18th, was adopted. It was declared 
validly adopted. Though it became exceed- 
ingly unpopular it remained as a part of the 
law of the land until repealed by the 21st 
amendment in 1933. 

Then there arose a cult who taught and 
were taught not obedience to the Consti- 
tution, but avoidance of it. It became 
smart to teach and learn how to evade and 
overturn settled constitutional doctrines, 

Their first major accomplishment was to 
persuade the Supreme Court to hold, or 
rather, to assume that because of the 14th 
amendment, the 1st amendment became 
applicable to actions by the individual 
States. That theory had been firmly re- 
jected by the Court as far back as 1883. 
(Hurtado v. California), and again in Mar- 
well v. Dow (176 U. S. 581). In the Scotts- 
boro case (1932) it was revived. And, then, 
the majority of the Court held that there 
were compelling considerations which re- 
quired a different rule from that announced 
50 years before. 

Justices Pierce, Butler, and McReynolds 
did not consider themselves derelict in their 
duty to their brethren of the bench when 
they denominated the action of the Court 
as “an extension of Federal authority into 
a field hitherto occupied exclusively by the 
several States.“ 

This cult—these “smart alecks of the 
law“ —met with such success in having estab- 
lished precedents set aside that in 1943, 
Justices Roberts and Frankfurter in a dis- 
senting opinion (321 U. S. 112) protested 
vigorously. 
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They were not extremists. They were not 
derelict in their duty, they were not engag- 
ing in irresponsible abuse when they said: 

“The evil resulting from overruling earlier 
considered decisions must be evident. In the 
present case, the court below naturally felt 
bound to follow and apply the law as clearly 
announced by this Court. If litigants and 
lower Federal courts are not to do so, the law 
becomes not a chart to govern conduct but a 
game of chance; instead of settling rights and 
liabilities, it unsettles them. Counsel and 
parties will bring and prosecute actions in the 
teeth of the decisions that such actions are 
not maintainable on the not improbable 
chance that the asserted rule will be thrown 
overboard. Defendants will not know 
whether to litigate or to settle for they will 
have no assurance that a declared rule will 
be followed. But the more deplorable con- 
sequences will inevitably be that the admin- 
istration of justice will fall into disrepute. 
Respect for tribunals must fall when the bar 
and the public come to understand that 
nothing that has been said in a prior adjudi- 
cation has force in a current controversy. 
The tendency to disregard precedents in the 
decision of cases like the present has be- 
come so strong in this Court of late as, in 
my view, to shake confidence in the con- 
sistency of decision and leave the courts be- 
low on an uncharted sea of doubt and dif- 
ficulty without any confidence that what was 
said yesterday will hold good tomorrow, un- 
less indeed a modern instance grows into a 
custom of members of this Court to make 
public announcement of a change of views 
and to indicate that they will change their 
votes on the same question when another 
case comes before the Court.” 

This is firm language. It is harsh criti- 
cism. But it is not irresponsible abuse, it is 
not ridiculous and un-American sniping by 
fanatics. It is the solemn warning of a great 
American jurist to the American bar and the 
American people. It was language that was 
much quoted but little heeded. 

The same justice felt constrained to warn 
again 3 months later. Without one word of 
the 14th amendment having been changed, 
without one word of the statutes of Texas reg- 
ulating primaries having been changed, the 
Court completely reversed itself as to Negroes’ 
right to vote in Texas primaries. The Court 
had in 1935 held that these Texas statutes 
did not violate the Negroes’ constitutional 
rights. Now, 9 years later, the decision was 
uprooted, a few months before the presi- 
dential election of 1944. 

Justice Roberts certainly had no demagogic 
tendencies. 

Dissenting alone, solemnly he worded: 
“It is regrettable that in an era marked by 
doubt and confusion, an era whose greatest 
need is steadfastness of thought and purpose, 
this Court, which has been looked to as ex- 
hibiting consistency in adjudication, and a 
steadiness which would hold the balance even 
in the face of temporary ebbs and flows of 
opinion, should now itself become the breeder 
of fresh doubt and confusion in the public 
mind as to the stability of our institutions.” 

In 1948, another election year, there came 
before the Court a case which even now 
stands out as a beacon light warning the 
American public of what may be coming. 

The Supreme Court had in 1926 (271 
U. S. 323) held that restrictive covenants 
based on race or color alone do not violate 
any rights guaranteed by the 14th amend- 
ment. But, said the Court, or rather, Chief 
Justice Vinson and five associates, that when 
and if a State court enforces such contracts 
by injunctive process that State action con- 
travenes the amendment. There was no dis- 
sent here, but three justices did not par- 
ticipate. 

Not long thereafter the question arose: 
Can such a restrictive covenant be enforced 
at law by a suit for damages against a co- 
covenantor who broke the covenant? The 
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Supreme Court, or rather, six of the Asso- 
ciate Justices, held that it could not. 

Chief Justice Vinson who had written the 
1948 opinion, dissented. I believe he thought 
he was doing his duty when he said: 

“Since we must rest our decision on the 
Constitution alone, we must set aside pre- 
dilections on social policy, and adhere to 
the settled rules which restrict the exercise 
of our power of judicial review, remembering 
that the only restraint upon this power is 
our own sense of self-restraint.” 

That solemn admonition was delivered 
June 15, 1953. Brown v. Topeka and the 
other segregation cases had been argued. 
One week before, June 8, 1953, the Court had 
ordered the cases restored to the docket and 
assigned for reargument the following Oc- 
tober (1953). Counsel were invited to discuss 
particularly several questions, the first of 
which was: 

“What evidence is there that the Congress 
which submitted and the State legislatures 
and conventions which ratified the 14th 
amendment contemplated or did not con- 
template, understood or did not understand, 
that it would abolish segregation in public 
schools?” 

Chief Justice Vinson was not destined to 
live to hear the answer to that question, or 
to decide the legal effect of the answer. He 
died suddenly September 8, 1953. Gov. 
Earl Warren was given a recess appointment 
and took office October 5, 1953. The segre- 
gation cases were argued in December and 
decided May 17, 1954. They were argued 
before and decided by a Court composed of 
Chief Justice Warren, of California; and 
Associate Justices Black, of Alabama; Reed, 
of Kentucky; Frankfurter, of Massachusetts; 
Douglas, of Connecticut; Jackson, of New 
York; Burton, of Ohio; Clark, of Texas, and 
Minton, of Indiana. 

The answers to the question which had 
been propounded by the Court headed by 
Chief Justice Vinson showed beyond a doubt 
that the Congress which submitted the 14th 
amendment did not contemplate or under- 
stand that it would abolish segregation in 
public schools. 

These answers were ignored. 

The answers also demonstrated that by 
decisions of their courts of last resort ren- 
dered soon after the adoption of the 14th 
amendment, the States of California, New 
York, Ohio, and Indiana in unmistakable 
terms showed that they did not understand 
or contemplate that the 14th amendment 
would abolish segregation in the public 
schools. 

It is beyond understanding that this deci- 
sion of May 17, 1954, should have been unan- 
imous. One cannot but wonder: What would 
have been the result had Chief Justice Vin- 
son lived: Had he foreseen the result and 
did he dread having to write another bitter 
dissent as he had in the restrictive covenant 
case of 1953? Or was it his hope that he 
could prevent the chaos and confusion which 
have ensued from the decision handed down 
just 8 months after his death? 

Only the Associate Justices who survive 
know the answer. 

Am I—are you—to stand forthright in de- 
fense of that decision? 

Is it irresponsible abuse, is it ridiculous and 
un-American sniping, when we say that the 
Supreme Court in rendering it swept aside 
doctrines of American constitutional law es- 
tablished for over a century, and substituted 
therefor jurisprudence based on the doctrines 
of Swedish psychologists? 

Is it irresponsible abuse for me to say 
that that decision carried almost to the ulti- 
mate doubt and confusion in the public mind 
as to the stability of our institutions? 

I say almost to the ultimate for I want 
to bring to you now expressions from Justices, 
judges, and lawyers demonstrating that since 
May 17, 1954, that doubt and confusion in 
the public mind as to the stability of our 
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institutions has from year to year, from 
month to month, almost from day to day, 
increased, 

In the school segregation cases, Justice 
Frankfurter had forgotten the fine senti- 
ments he expressed in the West Virginia flag 
salute case a few years before. There (319 
U. S. 642) he had said: 

“One who belongs to the most vilified and 
persecuted minority in history is not likely 
to be insensible to the freedoms guaranteed 
by our Constitution. Were my personal at- 
titude relevant I would wholeheartedly asso- 
clate myself with the general libertarian 
views in the Court’s opinion; representing 
as they do the thought and action of a life- 
time. But as judges we are neither Jew nor 
Gentile, neither Catholic nor agnostic. We 
owe equal attachment to the Constitution 
and are equally bound by our judicial obli- 
gations whether we derive our citizenship 
from the earliest or the latest immigrants to 
these shores. As a member of this Court, I 
am not justified in writing my private no- 
tions of policy into the Constitution, no 
matter how deeply I may cherish them or 
how mischievous I may deem their 
disregard.” ` 

He was to overlook these lofty senti- 
ments many more times after their utter- 
ance. 

Just a couple of years after the school 
segregation cases, he joined with Justices 
Clark, Black, Douglas, and Chief Justice 
Warren in holding that New York could 
not discharge a professor in one of her col- 
leges who had utilized the privilege against 
self-incrimination to avoid answering a 
question relating to his official conduct. 
(350 U. S. 551—Slochower.) The other four 
Justices criticized that holding. Justice 
Reed started his dissent with this criti- 
cism, “* * * the Court (sic) strikes deep 
into the authority of New York to protect 
its local governmental institutions from in- 
fluences of officials whose conduct does not 
meet the declared State standards for em- 
ployment,” 

Justice Harlan criticized thus: “I think 
that a State may justifiably consider that 
teachers who refuse to answer questions 
concerning their official conduct are no 
longer qualified for public school teaching, 
on the ground that their refusal to answer 
jeopardizes the confidence that the public 
should have in its school system.” 

About the same time, Justice Frankfurter 
joined with the same four plus Justice Har- 
lan (350 U. 8.) in holding in the now fa- 
mous Nelson case that the Smith Act super- 
seded the Pennsylvania Sedition Act, and 
prevented Pennsylvania from enforcing her 
State statute against a person charged with 
acts of sedition against the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Vehement has been the criticism of this 
Nelson case. The first criticism was in Jus- 
tice Reed's dissent. He logically called at- 
tention to the fact that the Smith Act ap- 
pears in that title of the United States Code 
which codifies the Federal criminal laws. 
A section of that title is: “Nothing in this 
title shall be held to take away or impair 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the sev- 
eral States under the laws thereof,” 

“That declaration,” he said, “springs 
from the Federal character of our Nation. 
It recognizes the fact that maintenance of 
order and fairness rests primarily with the 
States * * *. The majority’s position in this 
case cannot be reconciled with that clear 
authorization of Congress.” 

Now let’s go back to the editorial of Feb- 
ruary 21—and quote from it again: 

“Our courts have been subject to irre- 
sponsible abuse, to ridiculous and un- 
American sniping by fanatics who charge 
Communist influence.” 

I have not engaged in irresponsible abuse. 
I am not a fanatic. I have not engaged in 
ridiculous and un-American sniping. I have 
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not charged Communist influence. 
discussed with you some cases. 

There is pending in the Senate today a 
bill by Senator Jenner, of Indiana, seeking 
not to stand forthright in defense of the 
Supreme Court in its decisions in the 
Slochower case, the Nelson case, and sim- 
ilar cases, but to see to it that such decisions 
cannot be repeated, to deprive the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction in those fields. 

The only trouble with the Jenner bill is 
that it does not go far enough. 

The strongest voice which has yet been 
sounded warning us of this judicial oli- 
garchy, this superlegislature, this superboard 
of bar examiners, is that of Judge Learned 
Hand. 

In the U. S. News & World Report of March 
7 is an article with reference to his recent 
lectures at Harvard Law School demonstrat- 
ing that it is no part of a lawyer's duty to 
stand forthright in the defense of any court 
which pursues a course contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Judge Hand demonstrated, too, that the 
Supreme Court recently has not only pro- 
ceeded to impose its own views of what is 
wise or unwise legislation, irrespective of 
constitutional powers, but seems to have ap- 
plied hostile rules where property is involved 
and softer rules where liberty is at issue. 

You lawyers who have to read, study, and 
try to apply Supreme Court decisions, know 
in advance, when you pick up one involving 
employer and employee or labor and manage- 
ment, just where four of the Justices will be 
alined. Cases before the Court are meas- 
ured by this group not by the yardstick, 
“Does the decision of the lower court under 
review square with the Constitution and 
laws as they are written?” but by the yard- 
stick, “Does the decision of the lower court 
under review meet our views of what is right 
and wrong?” 

Do you think that it is your duty to stand 
forthright behind such decisions, and so let 
five men on the Supreme Court supersede the 
President of the United States and our elected 
Congress? 

You may think that to be your duty. 

Ido not conceive it to be mine. 

On the contrary, I conceive it to be my 
duty, as a citizen of the United States, as a 
lawyer sworn to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States and the constitution of 
Georgia, to warn those who are not trained 
in the law of what is happening to them. 

In so doing, I join with Judge Hand when 
he says: “For myself it would be most irk- 
some to be ruled by a bevy of platonic guard- 
ians.” 


I have 


PROGRAM OF CEREMONIES AT IN- 
TERMENT OF THE UNKNOWNS OF 
WORLD WAR II AND THE KOREAN 
WAR 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last Friday afternoon, in 
beautiful Arlington Cemetery, the re- 
mains of a soldier of World War II and 
one from the Korean war were laid to 
rest. The services were as dignified and 
impressive as it was possible for a grate- 
ful nation to make them. 

A few days ago, I placed in the Recorp 
the program of the ceremonies at the 
burial of the Unknown Soldier of World 
Wart. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program of the ceremonies 
on last Friday afternoon be inserted at 
this point in the Rrcorp, as a part of my 
remarks, i 
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There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FUNERAL SERVICE FOR THE UNKNOWNS OF 
WoRLD Wan II AND KOREA, MEMORIAL AMPHI- 
THEATER, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
May 30, 1958, 3 P. M. 


PROGRAM 


The National Anthem: Francis Scott Key, 
United States Marine Band, Maj. Albert 
Schoepper, director. 

Invocation: Chaplain (Maj. Gen.) Patrick 
J. Ryan, Chief of Chaplains, United States 
Army. 

Trumpet call: “Attention” (sounded three 
times). 

(Two minutes of silence.) 

America the Beautiful: Samuel A. Ward 
(music), Katherine Lee Bates (lyrics), the 
audience. 

Address and presentation of Medals of 
Honor: Dwight D. Eisenhower, the President 
of the United States. 

On Bended Knee: Anonymous, United 
States Army chorus, Capt. Samuel Loboda, 
director. 

Psalm of the Day (Psalm 145): Chaplain 
(Lt. Col.) Philip Pincus, United States Air 
Force. 

Twenty-third Psalm: Albert Hay Malotte 
(music), M. Sgt. William D. Jones, United 
States Marine Band. 

Scripture lesson (John 14): Chaplain 
(Maj. Gen.) Charles I. Carpenter, Chief of 
Chaplains, United States Air Force. 

Dirge for Two Veterans: Walt Whitman, 
United States Army chorus, Capt. Samuel 
Loboda (music). 

Benediction: Chaplain (Rear Adm.) Ed- 
ward B. Harp, Chief of Chaplains, United 
States Navy. 

Postlude: United States Marine Band. 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


Oh, beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountains majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


Oh, beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country love 
And mercy more than life. 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 
ON BENDED KNEE 
Father God, 
We bow on bended knee, 
Thankful for the blessings of the free, 


May we always true and faithful be 
To the author of our liberty. 


© God, 
We pray that Thou wilt light the way, 
Oh, give us strength and courage day by day, 
May we earn the right for all to be free, 
For now and always, for eternity. 
Amen. 
DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS 
The last sunbeam 
Lightly falls from the finish'd Sabbath 
On the payement here, and there beyond tt is 
looking, 
Down a new-made double grave, 
Lo, the moon ascending, 
Up from the east the silyery round moon, 
Ghastly, phantom moon, 
Immense and silent moon. 
I see a sad procession, 
And I hear the sound of coming full-key’d 


bugles, 

All the channels of the city streets they're 
flooding, 

As with voices and with tears. 


June 2 


I hear the great drums pounding, 3 
And the small drums steady whirring, 
And every blow of the great convulsive 


drums, 

Strikes me through and through. 

In the flerce assault they fell, 

Two veterans drop together, 

And the double grave awaits them. 

Now nearer blow the bugles, 

And the drums strike more convulsive, 

And the daylight o’er the pavement quite has 
faded. 

O strong dead-march, you please me! 

O moon immense with your silvery face, you 
soothe me! 

O my soldiers twain! 
to burial! 

What I have I also give you. 

The moon give you light, 

And the bugles and the drums give you 
music, ' 

And my heart, O my soldiers, my veterans, 

My heart gives you love, 

“KNOWN BUT TO GOD” 

Two American unknown have come home, 

The two servicemen of World War II and 
Korea returned to the United States to take 
their places at Arlington National Cemetery 
beside the Unknown Soldier of World War I. 

Each of the Unknowns was selected in 
simple ceremonies outside the continental 
United States. The Unknown of World War 
II was chosen aboard the U. S. S. Canberra 
off the Virginia Capes on May 26 from 
among two candidate Unknowns represent- 
ing the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
phase of that war. The Korean War Un- 
known was selected from among four candi- 
date Unknowns interred in Hawaii. 

On May 27, the Unknowns arrived at the 
Naval Gun Factory in Washington aboard 
the U. S. S. Blandy with the U. S. C. G. C. 
Ingham as escort. 

On Wednesday morning, May 28, the Un- 
knowns were carried down the gangway after 
their last sea voyage, and were met by a dis- 
tinguished group of Government and mili- 
tary leaders. 5 

At the ceremony welcoming the Unknowns 
returning to their native land, honors were 
rendered by four ruffles and flourishes and 
a reverential hymn. When the Unknowns 
had been placed in the hearses and as the 
escort proceeded to the United States Capi- 
tol, a 21-gun salute was fired. 

Upon arrival at the Capitol, the Unknowns 
were borne into the rotunda and placed on 
identical catafalques where they laid in state 
for 2 days. Attending this ceremony were 
United States and foreign government 
representatives. ' 

During the lying-in-state period, citizens 
of every walk of life and representatives of 
foreign governments viewed the caskets, 
Many paid homage with floral tributes. Dur- 
ing this period, the positions of the Un- 
knowns were changed so that both would 
rest on the catafalque which has borne the 
remains of all who have laid in state in the 
rotunda since Abraham Lincoln. 

Concluding the lying-in-state was the pre- 
sentation of floral wreaths and other decora- 
tions by officials of veterans, patriotic, and 
civil organizations ending at noon, Friday, 
May 30. 

The Unknowns were then borne from the 
Capitol rotunda and placed on the caissons 
for the main funeral procession to Arlington 
National Cemetery. A battery of artillery, 
located at the Washington Monument, 
started firing every minute beginning with 
the movement of the Unknowns from the 
rotunda and will continue firing until the 
final 21-gun salute during the interment 
service. 

Thousands of the Nation’s citizens lined 
the thoroughfares as the solemn procession 
passed between them—the caskets resting 
os caissons drawn by matching teams of gray 

orses. 


O my veterans passing 


1958 


Gathered in the amphitheater are the 
country's leading civilian and military lead- 
ers, representatives of foreign governments, 
veteran, patriotic, and civic organizations, 
and private citizens. 

Chaplains of the military services will par- 
ticipate in the funeral service, climaxed by 
the presentation of this Nation’s highest 
award—the Medal of Honor—to each Un- 
known. 

Following the funeral service, the caskets 
will be carried to the two crypts prepared for 
them adjoining the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 4 

As the stillness of the afternoon is shat- 
tered by a 21-gun salute, three rifle volleys 
and a lonely “Taps” by the bugler, the Un- 
knowns will become a part of the land for 
which they had valiantly fought. 

With their interment, the country’s shrine 
to her military dead will become the Tomb of 
the Unknowns. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Friday last I had the 
privilege of attending the inspiring 
services which were held in honor of 
our unknown dead of World War I and 
the Korean war and the emplacement 
of two more caskets of Unknown Sol- 
diers in Arlington Cemetery beside the 
Unknown Soldier of World War I. 

The whole Nation, led by our Presi- 
dent and Vice President, paid the last 
tribute. Those of us who were present 
and participated were deeply moved, and 
we felt rededicated to the great cause 
for which these boys of ours gave their 
last full measure of devotion. 


PROPOSAL TO RAISE CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS BY INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times magazine of last 
Sunday, June 1, there appears a most 
interesting article by Mr. David Sar- 
noff, chairman of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, describing the program 
sponsored by this foundation for a na- 
tionwide campaign to raise political elec- 
tion funds through small contributions 
from millions of individual citizens. 

Mr. Sarnoff’s article contains an ex- 
cellent review of the nature and char- 
acteristics of the problems of campaign 
financing as it has developed in the 
United States, and of the magnitude to 
which it has grown since the expenses 
of television time have been added to 
the already heavy needs of effective cam- 
paigning. 

The article cites the estimate by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Heard, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, that the 1956 
campaign probably cost a total of close 
to $200 million, and the estimate by the 
able senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doucitas]—who has been a leader in 
the battle against the undue role of 
money in politics—that the minimum 
campaign costs for a senatorial race in 
a contested election range from $150,- 
000 to $200,000. I have no doubt that 
these figures will be dwarfed in the 1960 
elections, and this fact of the ever-grow- 
ing size of necessary campaign costs in 
itself constitutes the crux of the prob- 
lem of campaign financing. 

The American Heritage Foundation 
is addressing itself to the second aspect 
of the problem—the question of where 
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this money comes from, and why. Mr. 
Sarnoff's article quotes Mr. Oliver Carl- 
son and Mr. Aldrich Blake in How To 
Get Into Politics as saying that cam- 
paign funds are made up of: Coppers— 
from the general public, plus nickels— 
from the candidate’s personai friends; 
plus silver—from persons who hate the 
opposition and want some kind of re- 
venge; plus gold—from persons who 
want something from the winner. 

The gold is naturally the most important, 
Political scientists estimate that more than 
90 percent of the money raised in Federal 
election campaigns is contributed by less 
than 1 percent of the population. 


The potential evils inherent in this sys- 
tem of financing of elections require no 
explanation or illustration. To deal with 
them, the American Heritage Foundation 
is seeking to reverse the relative impor- 
tance of the different sources of cam- 
paign funds—by collecting so many cop- 
pers from the general public that they 
will relieve a candidate from his present 
reliance on the silver and gold of con- 
tributors with special stakes in the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Sarnoff’s article refers to the sug- 
gestion by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1907, that Congress provide public 
funds to meet the bulk of the necessary 
and legitimate campaign costs of major 
party candidates, as a means of eliminat- 
ing the dependence of our elected officials 
on large campaign funds collected from 
interested private sources. This is the 
principle, Mr. President, which I have 
sought, since coming to the Senate, to 
revive and to translate into legislative 
proposals that would meet all of the rea- 
sonable objections which might be made 
to it. I am still firmly convinced that 
only the substitution of public funds— 
available as a matter of right on equal 
terms to all candidates—for private cam- 
paign funds will, in the long run, be able 
to meet the problem of the ever-increas- 
ing costs of presenting election programs 
and candidates to an electorate which is 
vastly increasing in numbers with every 
census. 

The supporters of the alternative of 
mass collections of small contributions 
from many individual donors—a plan 
first suggested by Mr. Philip L. Graham, 
the publisher of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, and which has the 
support of the two national party chair- 
men, the Advertising Council, and many 
other civic minded leaders—are not yet 
convinced of the necessity or feasibility 
of the Teddy Roosevelt principle. Isym- 
pathize entirely with their very public- 
spirited plan, and I could wish nothing 
more than that my skepticism about its 
ultimate adequacy should prove un- 
founded. 

However, Mr. President, I offer Mr. 
Sarnoff, Mr. Graham, and their asso- 
ciates one modest proposal. 

If the small, individual campaign col- 
lections plan succeeds in eliminating or 
even substantially reducing—the signi- 
ficance of large campaign contributions 
in financing our policial elections, I 
shall gladly abandon my proposals for the 
use of public funds in meeting election 
expenses, because this will have become 
unnecessary. 
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But if, on the other hand, my expecta- 
tions prove true, and the role of large 
political contributions collected from 
wealthy individuals, business interests, 
and trade-union political education 
funds continues to grow in importance 
as campaign costs increase, then I hope 
and suggest that these civic-minded pro- 
moters of the American Heritage Found- 
ation program will join me in support- 
ing the addition of direct public funds to 
the sums that may be collected through 
small, individual contributions, as the 
only effective means of eliminating com- 
pletely the necessity of relying on large 
contributions to meet the heavy costs of 
modern election campaigns. 

I think that is a fair offer, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the article entitled “Campaign 
for Campaign Money,“ by Mr. David 
Sarnoff, in yesterday’s New York Times 
magazine section. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMPAIGN FOR CAMPAIGN MONEY 


(In this election year, a chronic question 
arises: How should our increasingly expen- 
sive political campaigns be financed? A na- 
tionwide campaign is now underway to an- 
swer that question by encouraging indi- 
vidual voters to come to the financial aid 
of their parties. It is being sponsored by 
the American Heritage Foundation, with the 
endorsement of both the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees and the 
cooperation of the Advertising Council. In 
this article, the chairman of the American 
Heritage Foundation and of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America tells what lies behind 
the drive.) 

(By David Sarnoff) 

“Politics,” Will Rogers wryly observed, 
“has got so expensive that it takes a lot of 
money even to get beat with.” In the half 
century since President Theodore Roosevelt 
dealt with the problem in a message to 
Congress, the question of campaign finances 
has been investigated by no fewer than 60 
Congressional committees. Scarcely a ses- 
sion of Congress goes by without the intro- 
duction of bills aimed at meeting the prob- 
lem. Countless Federal and State laws have 
been adopted in an effort to solve it. While 
not all of them have been ineffective, the 
general result has been far from satisfactory. 

At the root of the problem is the sheer 
magnitude of campaign costs today. A half 
hour on a nationwide television hookup can 
cost a candidate as much as $100,000—more 
than Abraham Lincoln spent on his entire 
campaign of 1860. 

In 1880, when the Republican Party staged 
the first million-dollar campaign to elect 
James A. Garfield to the Presidency, this was 
regarded as a staggering sum. Sixteen rears 
later, when Mark Hanna raised some $3.5 
million to put William McKinley in the 
White House, everybody thought that the 
absolute peak had been reached in cam- 
paign spending. 

Yet this amount is infinitesimal in com- 
parison with the $33 million which the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions listed as the reported campaign ex- 
penditures of both parties in the 1956 elec- 
tions for President, Senators, and Represent- 
atives. Moreover, the subcommittee con- 
ceded that this was only a partial account- 
ing. An authoritative study at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, conducted by Dr. Al- 
exander Heard, professor of political science, 
indicates that a true expenditure total for 
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the 1956 campaign, on local, State, and na- 
tional levels, would run close to $200 million. 

Today it is not unusual for a senatorial 
campaign to cost more than a Senator's to- 
tal salary of $135,000 for his whole 6-year 
term of office. Senator PAuL H. DOUGLAS, of 
Illinois, estimates that the minimum cam- 
paign cost for a senatorial candidate in a 
fairly large State ranges from $150,000 to 
$200,000. Printing alone runs about $50,000, 
he figures. Billboard advertising and posters 
take another $50,000. The cost of headquar- 
ters, rallies, travel, clerks' salaries, postage, 
and telephoning can easily add up to the 
same. 

Then, of course, there are radio and tele- 
vision expenses. In many nationwide and 
statewide contests, they have become the 
biggest single item in the campaign budget, 
accounting for as much as one-third of the 
total. Yet radio and TV have been found in- 
dispensable, because they can reach large 
numbers of voters as nothing else can. If you 
consider costs on a per capita basis, the can- 
didate probably spends much less to reach 
the individual voter today by radio and tele- 
vision than he spent in the days of tent 
meetings and torchlight parades. The high 
cost of politics is a direct result of our grow- 
ing population and our expanding elector- 
ate. 

Where does the money come from? Oliver 
Carlson and Aldrich Blake, in their book How 
To Get Into Politics, say that campaign 
funds are made up of coppers from the gen- 
eral public; plus nickels from the candi- 
date’s personal friends; plus silver from per- 
sons who hate the opposition and want some 
kind of reyenge; plus gold from persons who 
want something from the winner. 

The gold is naturally the most important. 
Political scientists estimate that more than 
90 percent of the money raised in Federal 
election campaigns is contributed by less 
than 1 percent of the population. These 
large campaign contributions come from 
three principal sources. 

The first source is the wealthy family or 
individual. Most of these donors have a 
long tradition of solid financial support for 
one major party or the other. 

In these days of high taxes, say party fund- 
raisers, the big money is not nearly so big 
as it used to be. The Senate Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections, headed by Sena- 
tor ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, reported that, 
in the 1956 campaign, the top family con- 
tribution was $248,423 and this sum actually 
came from 73 members of the family. Back 
in 1904, Thomas Fortune Ryan personally 
tossed $450,000 into the campaign kitty, and 
Perry Belmont contributed another $250,000. 

The second major source of political cam- 
paign funds is the organized group—in labor, 
business, and government. The Gore sub- 
committee noted that, in the 1956 campaign, 
17 national labor groups and 171 State and 
local groups reported spending close to 63 
million. While Iabor unions are forbidden 
by law to make direct contributions to po- 
litical campaigns, they can set up educa- 
tional and political committees to solicit 
voluntary contributions, 

Similarly, while corporations cannot do- 
nate to political campaigns, individual com- 
pany officials can make contributions. Ac- 
cording to the Gore subcommittee report, in- 
dividuals connected with 225 of the largest 
United States corporations contributed 
about $2 million in the 1956 campaign. 

Though Federal and State laws prohibit 
Government workers from soliciting from 
their colleagues, there is no restriction on an 
individual worker’s contributing spontane- 
ously. Surveys show that donations from 
Government employees are proportionately 
higher than from persons who do not have 
such a direct stake in the outcome of an 
election. The standard practice in many 
localities is for the officeholder to contrib- 
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ute a fixed percentage of his salary—usually 
between 1 and 3 percent. 

The third source of political campaign 
gold is the underworld. How much money. 
comes from this source is impossible to esti- 
mate. But the Kefauver committee's investi- 
gation and others have amply documented 
the fact that gangster elements can be an 
important factor in State and local politics. 

Not so long ago, it was reported that the 
numbers operators in Washington, D. C., had 
raised $100,000 to be spent against two Sena- 
tors who tried to investigate local gambling. 
In a Chicago mayoralty campaign, candidate 
Robert Merriam got one offer of $50,000 from 
the independent operator of a numbers game. 
In return, the operator wanted Merriam’s 
pledge that he would crack down on Chi- 
cago’s numbers syndicate, which was driving 
small independents out of business, “All he 
wanted,” said Merriam, who turned down the 
donation, was a return to free enterprise.“ 

Over the years, there has been growing 
eriticism of our methods of financing po- 
litical campaigns, Long-smoldering dissatis- 
factions come to an explosive boil in election 
years like this one when voters will go to the 
polls to choose 435 Congressmen, 34 United 
States Senators, 34 governor's, and thousands 
of other State and local officials. 

One major complaint is that, in the light 
of soaring costs, the laws governing campaign 
contributions are unrealistic. One Congres- 
sional committee has deplored them as a 
hodgepodge of inconsistency and confusion, 

Under Federal law, a candidate for Con- 
gress may spend no more than $5,000, and a 
candidate for the Senate no more than 
$25,000. (Senator Dovcras recalls that 
$30,000 was spent on his campagn for the 
$5,000-a-year post of Chicago alderman.) 
No national political committee may collect 
and spend more than $3 million in any one 
year. No individual may contribute more 
than 85,000 to the campaign fund of a can- 
didate for Federal office or to a national po- 
litical committee. 

On paper, these political ground rules may 
seem simple and clear cut. But in practice, 
they contain loopholes wide enough to run a 
campaign train through. 

While an individual cannot contribute 
more than $5,000 to the Republican or Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, this is by no 
means all he can donate to a campaign. He 
can, in strict conformity with the law, give 
$5,000 to the national committee, another 
$5,000 to a citizens’ committee for his favor- 
ite presidential candidate, and another $5,000 
each to his State central committee and his 
county committee. Having done all this, 
he can also have his wife, his sons and 
daughters, and his grandchildren all give 
similar amounts to these same committees, 

Though a Senator himself may not spend 
more than $25,000 on his campaign, his 
friends and supporters can form any number 
of committees that may spend all they want 
on his behalf. The late Senator Robert A, 
Taft figured that his 1950 campaign in Ohio 
cost $513,000, 

The feeling of many shrewd political ob- 
servers is that, while the laws governing 
party finances have probably reduced some 
corrupt campaign practices, they have done 
little to limit the amount of money spent 


in politics or to even things up between rich 


and poor candidates, as they were intended 
to do. Instead, they have invited evasion, 
encouraged concealment and perpetuated the 
fiction that political campaigns cost only a 
fraction of what they really do. 

Another criticism directed at present po- 
litical financing practices is that they inevi- 
tably expose candidates to the pressure of 
self-serving groups. The influence of large 
contributions upon the loyalties of congress- 
men has been a subject of deepening con- 
cern, While many donors give because of 
honest principle or party fealty, there are 
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undoubtedly those who look for & quick re- 
turn on their investment. 

Proposals for reform of our campaign 
financing methods have echoed like a politi- 
cal convention’s chant all through the long 
and dramatic history of American elections. 
“The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish,” President Theodore 
Roosevelt told lawmakers in his 1907 mes- 
sage, “if Congress provided an appropriation 
for the proper and legitimate expenses of 
each of the great national parties.” 

The suggestion that the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidize political campaigning has 
been renewed from time to time, and still 
has a strong following. But it has been as- 
sailed on the ground that it would be mani- 
festly unfair to smaller parties and would 
inject the Federal Government into an area 
where many people feel it has no business. 

Another proposal is that candidates’ cam- 
paign expenses and contributors’ political 
gifts be made deductible for income-tax pur- 
poses. Such deductions, it is felt, would. 
make it much easier to raise campaign 
funds. 

Still another proposal calls for raising the 
ceiling on candidates’ expenditures, but re- 
quiring more precise financial accounting. 
One version would boost the limit on a Con- 
gressman’s spending from the current $5,000 
to $25,000 and on a Senator's from $25,000 to 
$250,000. It would authorize only one organ- 
ization to collect and spend funds on a can- 
didate’s behalf, instead of having a half- 
dozen or more groups doing it as at present. 

These and other recommendations for re- 
form unquestionably have merit. Yet many 
political analysts doubt seriously that any 
legislation, however well intentioned, can re- 
solve the principal dilemma in our current 
system of financing, the problem of how can- 
didates can collect the large sums needed 
for waging their campaigns, without com- 
promising themselves. i 

“The most immediate action of all,” says 
Dr. Heard, “can be taken by plain citizens 
who recognize the constructive ends to be 
served by supporting the candidates of their 
choice with dollars as well as with votes.“ 

The idea of appealing to the public's con- 
science through a nationwide public service 
campaign was first suggested in 1955 by 
Philip L. Graham, the distinguished pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. The present drive resulted. 
Through newspapers, magazines, television, 
radio, billboards, car cards, and even match 
folders, citizens will be reminded again and 
again that voting is just the beginning and 
not the end of good citizenship. 

The campaign is designed to create the 
proper climate so that, when the citizen is 
visited by a political party worker, he will feel” 
more inclined to make a contribution. Both. 
major parties will conduct an intensive door- 
bell-ringing drive on the neighborhood level 
during September. 

Those independent voters who shy away 
from affiliation with either of the major par- 
ties can contribute instead to the individual 
candidates of their choice, to the Smith- 
for-Senator committee or the Jones-for-Con- 
gressman committee. 

The Gallup poll has come up with impres- 
sive evidence that millions of voters are 
ready to contribute to the political party of 
their choice, but most of them are never 
asked to give. The poll showed that some 17 
million families would be willing to give at 
least $5 each—a total of $85 million—if 
somebody would just ask them. Almost half 
of the business and professional people ques- 
tioned said they would contribute. About 
1 out of 3 workers and farmers said they 
would be willing. 

While broadening the base of party finan- 
cial support would not automatically pro- 
duce a political utopia, it would, neverthe- 
less bring many advantages. 
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It would lessen the dependence of political 
organizations and candidates on wealthy 
contributors and on special interests. 

It would stimulate abler men and women 
to run for public office, and encourage inde- 
pendent thinking on the part of our public 
servants. 

Above all, it would add new vigor to our 
two-party system by spurring citizens to 
take a livelier interest in political activity. 

The continued vitality of our democratic 
form of government depends upon active 
citizen participation in the selection and 
support of candidates for public office. Such 
participation clearly includes campaign con- 
tributions as a part of the price we should 
be willing to pay for the privilege of living 
in a democracy. 


SAFETY IN THE AIR 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my thought this morning has been 
one of great and sincere thankfulness 
that our beloved minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], was spared and protected in the 
moment of great danger he passed 
through on his trip last Thursday to his 
native State. 

His experience was a further warning 
to us all in Washington, both in the 
executive branch and in the Congress, of 
the need for a prompt review of safety 
regulations to protect all our commercial 
airways in a jet age. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from New Jersey. 


The 


FAITH AND PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we all know by reputation and his 
publications Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
who is the pastor of the Marble Colle- 
giate Church in New York City, and who 
is the author of such outstanding books 
as The Power of Positive Thinking and 
his most recent work, Keep Alive All 
Your Life. 

In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of Saturday, May 31, his column, 
under the heading of “Confident Living,” 
pays a wonderful tribute to President 
Eisenhower and to the example of faith 
the President has set to all the American 
people. This tribute is entitled “Faith 
Helps Keep Ike’s Chin Up.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that Dr. Peale’s column be 
printed in the body of the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONFIDENT LivInG: Farra HELPS KEEP IKE'S 
CHIN UP 
(By Norman Vincent Peale) 

The newspapers these past months have 
been filled with news that someone has 
called gloom and doom. To read some com- 
mentators and editorialists, you would think 
things have never been worse and are never 
going to get better. 

I don’t share these beliefs. The whole 
history of man is filled with periods that 
were truly dark ages, but things have never 
failed to get better. It is on the basis of 
this historical fact and an unfailing faith 
in divine providence, that I believe in our 
keeping our chin up. Keep your chin up 
and presently things will look up. 
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It is encouraging that this philosophy 
is shared by the President of the United 
States. Some time ago I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the President about his 
philosophy of life, his faith and his atti- 
tudes toward difficulties. It was a most 
inspiring experience for me. 

- As we talked, I found myself forgetting 
that this man is the head of the greatest 
Nation in the world. Instead, I was com- 
Pletely absorbed by the personality of a 
humble human being who is, at the same 
time, one of the most dynamic and per- 
sonally lovable individuals I have met. 

I asked Mr. Eisenhower what secret en- 
ables him to carry such a heavy load of 
gigantic problems and still stay so vital and 
filled with enthusiasm. He told me that if 
he did not have such a deep faith in God 
the job of being President would long since 
have landed him in the insane asylum. 
(Later he said the same thing publicly.) He 
remarked that if I could see the problems 
that come over his desk in the course of a 
day, if I could see the gloomy fear-ridden 
people who came to him telling him every- 
thing is going to pieces, it would be obvious 
that he would have faith in God. 

The President gives the impression of a 
man who really believes in prayer. His 
philosophy of living is daily to ask the Lord 
to guide him and help him do his best. Then 
he proceeds to do the best he knows how 
in whatever arises. 

At the end of his day, he goes home and 
empties out his mind. For a little while he 
lays problems aside to find rest and renewal. 
Relaxation is needed to face the next day 
with confidence and strength. When he is 
ready to retire, he prays and puts his actions 
of that day into the hands of God and then 
goes to sleep. 

Usually, Mr. Eisenhower sleeps—and sleeps 
well, He awakens early and of course there 
are a new day’s problems awaiting for him. 
But, he told me, he asks God to help him 
with the one day. Rested and revitalized, he 
feels thrilled that he has that new day in 
which to tackle his many problems and deal 
with great events. 

I came away from my meeting with the 
President with the impression of a thor- 
oughly vital person who has a deep sense of 
excitement about life and who, at the same 
time, has mastered the technique for keeping 
the inflow of renewal greater than the out- 
flow of energy. This vital spiritual method 
of meeting and mastering problems is what 
is meant by keeping your chin up. 

The simple secret is this: Put your trust 
in God. Do your best. Then leave the re- 
sults to God. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and one who has been 
active in the consideration of proposed 
mutual security legislation this year, I 
desire to pay a special tribute to the 
staff of the committee and the great as- 
sistance the staff has rendered to all of 
us who have been engaged in considering 
the Mutual Security Act of 1958, which 
is now the unfinished business before 
the Senate. 

It is my earnest hope that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, before voting on this 
important bill, will read in full the re- 
port of the committee, which was pre- 
pared by the staff, and which is dated 
May 26. This report, of course, was 
submitted by our distinguished chair- 
man, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN]. 

The members of the staff attended all 
the hearings of the committee and all its 
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executive sessions in the ‘study of the 
House bill and in the development of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which is now before the Senate. 

The report, which is 90 pages in 
length, contains in the appendix all of 
the changes in the existing law which 
are proposed. The report of the full 
committee, which is contained in the first 
38 pages, is followed by the individual 
views of the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. 

The committee’s report is broken down 
to indicate the main purpose of the bill 
and what the bill actually does. The 
table of contents gives a careful break- 
down of all the matters covered by the. 
bill, and makes it possible for the reader 
to understand thoroughly the position of 
the committee and the action which was 
taken in each instance. 

A study of this report, with the open- 
ing addresses and the debate which will 
occur on the floor, suggests the full sup-. 
port by our committee of the general 
conclusions arrived at by the special com- 
mittee, which over a year ago made an. 
overall study of the mutual security pro- 
gram and recommended changes in or- 
ganization and procedures which are now 
reflected in this excellent report. 

Let me call special attention to the 
table on page 3, under the title “Mutual 
Security Authorization, Fiscal Year 
1959.” This table shows in one column 
the administration authorization request 
broken down into topics; in another col- 
umn the bill as passed by the House, 
broken down similarly and indicating the 
House cuts; and in a final column the 
Senate committee bill, which is now the 
pending business, likewise broken down 
and showing the cuts proposed by the 
Senate committee. 

It is interesting to note that the cut of 
$235 million, which is the Senate com- 
mittee recommendation, applies only to 
the two items of military assistance and 
defense support. The action of the Sen- 
ate committee was in the form of a pro- 
vision to the effect that the total of these 
two items may not in any event exceed 
$2.4 billion, The effect, therefore, is to 
reduce by $235 million the amounts re- 
quested by the President for these two 
items and to give the President the au- 
thority to decide how the cuts shall be 
divided between the two. 

As we approach the full debate on this 
important bill, it has seemed to me wise 
to call attention to the excellence of this 
particular report, and again I urge my 
colleagues in the Senate to read the re- 
port carefully in full before taking the 
responsibility of voting on the measure, 
@ measure which in the judgment of 
many of us is vital to the future secu- 
rity of the United States. 


INDIA’S DEVELOPING ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, India’s developing economic system 
has been given all kinds of descriptions, 
often because the designator has wished 
to create his own image of it, for his 
own ends, in the minds of his listeners. 
The resulting confusion and fuzziness 
about India here in America, has not 
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made it easier to develop understanding 
about this great Asian democracy. 

Prime Minister Nehru made an ex- 
cellent contribution to clarity in several 
speeches which he delivered in New 
Delhi in May. He made it very plain 
that he desired to see every person in 
India have an equal opportunity to 
progress, and that he considered de- 
centralized, cooperative organizations 
spread throughout the country to be a 
good means of assuring such progress. 
He was very much opposed to state so- 
cialism, “of that extreme kind in which 
the state is all powerful and governs 
practically all activities,” that is, com- 
munism. 

For all Americans who are sincerely 
interested in India’s future as a member 
of the free nations, a clearer understand- 
ing of the pattern of its needs and goals 
is essential. Mr. Nehru has done a great 
deal to help assure such understanding 
by his remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles describing Prime 
Minister Nehru's addresses, as published 
in the May 11 and May 16 issues of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Marxian THEORY Nor ror INDIA, NEHRU 

DECLARES 


New DELHI, INDIA. May 10.—Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru told his Congress Party today not 
to confuse its goal of socialism with the stern 
controls of Marxism. 

“Socialism does not mean chopping off 
heads or pockets,” he said. Most of Marx’s 
theories are not applicable to modern con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Nehru spoke to the 600-member Na- 
tional Committee. The secretary general, 
Shriman Narayan filled in reporters on Mr. 
Nehru’s remarks. 

The Prime Minister also warned the party 
against “Western patterns of socialism where 
the state becomes a vast agglomeration of 
power.” 

“I desire for India, a large measure of de- 
centralization.” Mr. Nehru said, “where in- 
dustries should be organized as far as pos- 
sible on cooperative principles. I do not like 
the idea of the state controlling everything.” 

NEHRU Says UNITED STATES UPSETS Marx 
‘ THEORY 


New. Deut, IN DTA, May 15.—Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru said in a speech made 
public today that United States prosperity 
had exploded many of the predictions of 
Karl Marx, the father of communism. 

Nehru's speech, made before a recent meet- 
ing of his Congress Party, was published in 
the official party organ, Economic Review. 

Nehru said Marx was a famous man and 
many things were accomplished through 
his theories, “but many things explained 
by him do not exist today and many of his 
predictions have proved to be incorrect.” 

“Marx did not envisage the tremendously 

us America,“ Nehru said. 

“Capitalism has shown amazing strength 
to adapt itself to circumstances. Scandi- 
navia is a semi-Socialist state but funda- 
mentally a capitalist state with a higher 
standard of life.” 

Nehru said the concept of socialism is 
changing, even in the Western World. 

“Therefore, we in India should be wide 
awake,” he said. 

He explained his concept of socialism. 
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“The basis of socialism is greater wealth,” 
he said. “There cannot be any socialism of 
poverty. ‘Therefore, the process of equali- 
zation has to be phased.” 

He said it was dangerous for governments 
to nationalize private industries without be- 
ing prepared to work them properly. 

“My idea of socialism is that every indi- 
vidual in the state should have equal op- 
portunity for progress,“ he said. 

He said he did not care for the idea of 
the state controlling everything “because I 
attach value to individual freedom. I do 
not want a state of socialism of that ex- 
treme kind in which the state is all powerful 
and governs practically all activities.” 


COMMENDATION OF SECRET 
SERVICE AGENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, with 
the full details of the recent unpleasant- 
ness experienced by the Vice President 
and his wife in Venezuela now available 
from all informed sources, it becomes 
clear that our country owes a consider- 
able debt of gratitude to the Secret Serv- 
ice agents acting as security officers for 
the vice presidential party. Their high- 
ly commendable presence of mind, their 
calm courage in the face of mounting 
danger, their unhesitating and vigorous 
actions but with admirable restraint, 
unquestionably prevented what could 
well have become a serious international 
affair. Their outstanding conduct not 
only reflected great credit on the United 
States Secret Service as a government 
organization, but also on our Nation as a 
whole, because it served as a shining 
example of how Americans can bravely 
and intelligently meet any crisis. 

The men of the Secret Service are the 
only civilian employees of our great Gov- 
ernment whose daily official duties re- 
quire them to be instantly ready to sac- 
rifice their lives for the protection of 
the President and the Vice President— 
yet they serve so quietly and humbly 
that they seldom receive public notice 
or public recognition for their highly 
efficient and most faithful official efforts. 

Therefore it seems highly fitting and 
proper that for their exceptionally 
splendid service in the Venezuela affair 
we should now publicly express com- 
mendation and the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the Nation to these modest 
Secret Service men who have so well 
proven themselves to be among our 
country’s finest and most valued public 
servants. 


WISCONSIN SUGGESTED AS POS- 
SIBLE SITE FOR CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTION IN HONOR OF CAR- 
DINAL STRITCH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with 
the untimely death of Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch last week, America and the world 
lost one of its great minds and foremost 
spiritual leaders. His leadership and 
dynamic personality far transcended the 
boundaries of creed or denomination. 

In tribute to his many contributions to 
education, two institutions of higher 
learning have been named in his honor: 
one in my home State of Wisconsin, the 
Cardinal Stritch College, and the other 
in Chicago, the Stritch School of Medi- 
cine at Loyola University. 
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As you well know, Mr. President, Car- 
dinal Stritch had a dedicated interest in 
one particular phase of the work of the 
church. I refer to the charitable activ- 
ities for which he later became known as 
the cardinal of charity. Although I 
am only a layman, and not of his faith, 
I feel that it might not be inappropriate 
to submit this thought—perhaps, still 
another institution may, in the not too- 
distant future, bear his name—an insti- 
tution, perhaps, dedicated to the further- 
ance of charitable works. 

I believe that it might be fitting if such 
an institution were situated in the State 
of Wisconsin, where Cardinal Stritch 
made an indelible mark while serving as 
archbishop of Milwaukee. 

Thousands of lives were enriched by 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch. Thousands of 
hearts are saddened by his passing. 

I send to the desk an article from the 
May 27 Milwaukee Journal containing 
statements by three distinguished Cath- 
olic leaders in Wisconsin which well ex- 
press the loss felt in my home State. I 
ask that this clipping, together with an 
editorial tribute from the same news- 
paper, be included with these remarks 
in the RECORD. 


CHURCHMEN HERE CITE STRITCH “LASTING 
Mark"—MEYER, ATKIELSKI, AND O'DONNELL 
Pay TRIBUTE TO CARDINAL FOR DEVOTION TO 
CHURCH 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch left a “lasting im- 

print on the life of the church wherever the 

providence of God called him” and a perma- 

nent mark on the clergy and laity of Mil- 

waukee, 

That tribute to the Catholic prelate who 
died Monday night in Rome was given Tues- 
day by the Most Rey. Albert G. Meyer, arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee. 

Cardinal Stritch was archbishop of Mil- 
waukee from 1930 to 1940. 

Other tributes came from Most Rev. 
Roman R. Atkielski, auxiliary bishop of 
Milwaukee, who served 7 years as his personal 
secretary when Cardinal Stritch was here, and 
from Father Edward J. O’Donnell, S. J., presi- 
dent of Marquette University. 


WILL ATTEND SERVICES 


Archbishop Meyer planned to attend the 
requiem mass for Cardinal Stritch next 
Tuesday in the Holy Name Cathedral in 
Chicago. The cardinal’s body will be flown 
to Chicago from Rome Friday. 

Bishop Atkielski also will attend, and a 
large delegation of priests and other Milwau- 
kee Catholics were expected to go either to 
the rites or to view the body lying in state 
in the Chicago cathedral. 

Archbishop Meyer called on Milwaukee 
Catholics to pray for the cardinal and asked 
special masses for him. 

In a message to the archdiocese to be pub- 
lished this week in the Catholic Herald Citi- 
zen, the archbishop said: 

“As a partial token of our gratitude for 
the blessings of God which were brought 
into our lives through the influence of Car- 
dinal Stritch, I ask the clergy, religious and 
faithful of the archdiocese to remember him 
in their prayers. In particular, I ask that a 
special mass be celebrated in all the 
churches and chapels of the archdiocese for 
the repose of his soul on an appropriate 
day.” a 

Bishop Atkielski, who spent a week with 
the cardinal in Rome right after he was 
stricken, said a mass in his behalf Tues- 
day morning at St. Sebastian’s Church here. 


EXPRESS SORROW, PRAISE 


The statements issued here expressed both 
sorrow at the loss of a leader and praise for 
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his long service to the church and people in 

Wisconsin and the Middle West. 

“The death of Cardinal Stritch is a source 
of deep sorrow to all of us,” Archbishop 
Meyer said. 

“We had looked forward to the great 
things which we felt would be done through 
his untiring energy and zeal, in the new 
appointment given to him by our holy 
father, Pope Pius XII, but God has willed 
otherwise, 

“Perhaps, however, the heroism which he 
exemplified in his obedience to the call of 
the holy father, as well as in the fortitude 
and resignation with which he accepted his 
last illness and death, are the greatest things 
that will win many souls to Christ.” 

DEDICATED TO COUNTRY 

“Always an eminent churchman, whose 
only goal in life was the promotion of the 
kingdom of God, he was also an outstanding 
cultured and learned American, well versed 
in the history of his country, totally dedi- 
cated to its welfare and deeply interested in 
the civic affairs of the community in which 
he served. 

“During the 9½ years of tenure as arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, he felt a permanent 
mark on clergy and laity alike. He was an 
inspiration and a challenge because of his 
wide learning and scholarship, but mostly 
because of his generous and kindly, priestly 
heart, and his genuine, unaffected piety.” 


SEES REASON FOR JOY 


“First and last, Cardinal Stritch was a 
priest of God, intent only on how he might 
better serve God by serving his fellow men. 

“Although his passing is a source of pro- 
found sorrow, not only locally, but we might 
say even to the world at large, we may right- 
fully use the occasion of bereayement to 
thank God for the real good which he ac- 
complished, and to rejoice in the example 
which he has left for us to follow. 

“Our sympathy goes out in a special way 
at this time to our holy father, Pope Plus 
XII, as we unite with him and with all the 
church, in our own act of resignation to 
God's holy will, and pray for the repose of 
the noble soul, who touched the lives of such 
countless persons to bring them closer to 
God.” 

Bishop Atkielski issued this statement: 

“There are moments in one's life when it 
is extremely difficult to express adequately in 
words one’s feelings at the loss of a dear 
friend. It was my happy privilege to spend 
the first years of my priesthood under the 
eardinal’s fatherly guidance.” 


TELLS LOVE FOR CHURCH 


“A great deal might be said about the car- 
dinal’s brilliant gift of mind, his zealous 
preaching, his great achievements and his 
love, care, and concern for the faithful en- 
trusted to his care. Though it was his sin- 
cere wish not to be praised, I know I will be 
forgiven for saying that his predominant 
passion was love for his church, his devo- 
tion and loyalty for the vicar of Christ. 

“Many were the times I found him kneel- 
ing before the Blessed Sacrament where he 
laid in supplication at the feet of his Divine 
Master his problems and the souls entrusted 
to him. 

“In his death, I lose a true friend who 
was to me an example in charity toward all 
men regardless of race, color, creed, or sta- 
tion in life.” 


STATEMENT BY O'DONNELL 


Father O’Donnell’s statement: 

“America has lost one of its truly great 
religious leaders. Men of all religious back- 
grounds will mourn his departure. He was 
intensely interested in the problems of his 
fellow men and earned their esteem and 
respect. 

“The city of Milwaukee was always close to 
his heart and we Milwaukeeans are proud to 
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have numbered him as one of our own. With 
his passing, Marquette University has lost a 
loyal and gracious friend. He will be sorely 
missed by all of us.” 


A Great BUILDER or His CHURCH 


Because he was a former great citizen of 
this community, the brilliant career of Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch has had special interest 
for Milwaukeeans, transcending the bound- 
aries of faith. More than in most places, 
the sadness at his death must be felt widely 
and deeply here. 

The promise of that career showed itself as 
the orphan son of Irish immigrants became 
a grade school diplomate in Nashville at the 
age of 10, a bachelor of arts at 16, a priest 
by special dispensation at the precanonical 
age of 22. Rapid recognition thereafter of 
his executive and leadership talents made 
ecclesiastical history: 

He became the youngest Roman Catholic 
bishop in this country, in Toledo, at 34; the 
youngest archbishop, in Milwaukee, at 43; 
head of the church's wealthiest archdiocese, 
in Chicago, at 52; a red hatted prince of the 
church at 58, This would be a rare success 
story in any profession, is most to be admired 
in one motivated by love and service, 

As a great builder of his church, both 
spiritually and physically, Cardinal Stritch 
put charity and education first. In Toledo 
he built a high school first, then a cathedral. 
In Milwaukee during 1930-40 he let the re- 
building of the burned cathedral wait on the 
needs of Catholic charities. Fittingly, his 
memory was already made permanent here 
in the naming of Cardinal Stritch College. 

Two grave afflictions in quick succession 
tragically struck him down on the threshold 
of the Vatican at the moment of his becom- 
ing the first American cardinal ever to sit 
on the Curia Romana, through which the 
pope rules the church. Yet there can be 
gratification that he was spared long enough, 
nearing 71, to receive this crowning recog- 
nition. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA—ARTICLE 
BY ROSCOE DRUMMOND 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 31, 1958, the distinguished syndi- 
cated columnist, Roscoe Drummond, 
contributed a vigorous and forceful 
article which ably sets forth the case for 
passage of the Alaskan statehood bill in 
the Senate. Mr. Drummond has empha- 
sized how both major parties have 
pledged themselves to this goal. I am 
pleased that he notes House Democrats 
adhered to their platform with somewhat 
greater fidelity than House Republicans. 

But statehood for Alaska is not a 
partisan question, as Mr. Drummond 
emphasizes. Both parties have endorsed 
it at national conventions. Both parties 
should share in its fruition. 

I subscribe to Mr. Drummond’s view 
that Alaska and Hawaii should be con- 
sidered separately and not tied together. 
Was statehood for Oregon made a con- 
dition of California’s admission to the 
Union? Was the entrance of Washing- 
ton State coupled with a later admit- 
tance move on behalf of New Mexico? 
No, Mr. President; Alaska and Hawaii 
should be considered separately and 
voted upon as separate entities, as 
Roscoe Drummond stresses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column by Mr. Drummond from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, as one further argument in favor 
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of statehood for Alaska at this session of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALASKA IN THE SENATE—TyING Ir ro HAWAI 
COULD KILL STATEHOOD For BOTH 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

At his press conference this week Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was asked: 

“If the Alaskan statehood bill is defeated 
today, as appears rather likely in light of the 
adverse vote yesterday, what do you feel the 
American people should think about the 
integrity of party platforms?” 

The spirit and substance of the President’s 
reply was this: He believes that the parties 
have a duty to honor their platform com- 
mitments; he deeply respects these commit- 
ments, and he a the nomination in 
1952 and 1956 only after he had made sure 
that he could conscientiously pledge his 
word to do his best to carry out the platform. 

Four hours after Mr. Eisenhower made this 
statement, the House of Representatives re- 
versed its action of the previous day against 
Alaskan statehood and in the end, by 208 to 
166, voted to make Alaska the 49th State. 

If the Senate concurs—and this cannot be 
taken for granted, the outcome is unpre- 
dictable—then Congress will have redeemed 
a promise which both parties made to the 
American voters and to Alaska in 1952 and 
in 1956. 

If this happens, I believe that, whatever 
today’s doubts and dissents, we will before 
many years be as benefited by and as proud 
of the State of Alaska as we are of all the 
other Pacific Coast States. 

Secretary of State Seward little realized 
in 1867 what a coup in the future cold war 
he was making for America when he pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia for less than the 
cost of one B-52 bomber. 

Now, every political writer knows that in 
the platforms of both parties there is much 
weasel-worded mush calculated to appear to 
support something but hedged about with 
enough escape clauses so that the parties are 
really committed to nothing. For example, 
in 1956, the Democrats pledged vigorous 
support of reciprocal trade and more pro- 
tection for American industry. The Repub- 
licans promised gradual reduction of the 
national debt and no weakening of the 
defense program. 

But the platform commitments of both 
parties on Alaskan statehood—and Hawaiian 
statehood for that matter—are specific, ex- 
plicit, unequivocal, and if they are repu- 
diated, it will be a transparent fraud on the 
Nation's voters. 

The Democrats declared: “We pledge im- 
mediate statehood for these two Territories.” 

The Republicans declared: “We pledge im- 
mediate statehood for Alaska * * * we 
pledge immediate statehood for Hawaii.” 

In the House this week—it may well be 
different in the Senate—the Democrats did 
better by their platform than the Republi- 
cans. In the decisive test vote to recommit 
the bill 95 Republicans and 79 Democrats 
lined up against Alaskan statehood, There 
were 119 Democrats and 80 Republicans for 
statehood. Thus a slight majority of Demo- 
crats voted to honor their platform and a 
slight majority of Republicans voted against 
their platform. 

The House Republican leadership walked 
out all the way on the platform. Representa- 
tive Josy Martin, minority leader; CHARLES 
HALLECK, former minority leader; and Repub- 
lican whip LESLIE ARENDS were in the fore- 
front of the opposition. When Mr. ARENDS 
voted to recommit the bill, he explained that 
more time was needed before acting on the 
legislation. The Alaskan statehood bill has 
only been before Congress since 1916, 
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The supporters of Alaskan statehood are 
convinced that they have the votes in the 
Senate if the Alaskan and Hawaiian state- 
hood bills are not tied together or if the 
Senate leadership is not forced into a public 
guaranty, as Senator KNowLanp has asked, 
that Hawaii must be brought up at this ses- 
sion. 

If you see either of these moves in the 
making in the next few weeks, you will know 
that the opponents of statehood are maneu- 
vering for the kill. Linking the two together 
would combine the opponents of each into 
simultaneous opposition to both. An ad- 
vance commitment to vote on Hawaii at this 
session would virtually insure a full-scale 
southern filibuster against Alaska. 

These are the two pitfalls to be avoided if 
Alaska is to become the 49th State. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1191) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange lands at 
Olympic National Park, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing joint resolutions of the House: 

H. J. Res. 527. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 529. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 553) to waive certain provisions 
of section 212 (a) of the Immigration 
oe Nationality Act in behalf of certain 

ens, 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the morning 
_ hour be closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, 
morning business is concluded. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak today in support of the mutual 
security bill for 1958, H. R. 12181, which 
is the unfinished business of the Senate. 
I shall be brief. 

I shall devote myself principally to 
four issues. 

The first is the critical situation in the 
world today, which requires passage of 
the bill. With all the ferment of events 
in France, north Africa, Latin America, 
and south Asia, the United States can 
provide a constructive type of “yeast’’ 
by the passage of the bill. 

Second, as the American people prop- 
erly understand the bill, they will sup- 
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port it wholeheartedly. To prove this 
point, I propose to cite the facts so ably 
stated by two distinguished Members of 
the House of Representatives in a series 
of speaking engagements throughout the 
United States. 

Third, the bill is in our own en- 
lightened self-interest. Im my opinion 
we are considering measures which go 
to the question of the self-preservation 
of the Republic. It is a bill which will 
provide constructive “yeast” in our own 
national economy. We hear much talk 
now about people who are out of work. 
Passage of the bill will sustain jobs and 
will add to production. This bill, if 
passed, will help combat the recession. 

Fourth, the bill wisely provides dis- 
cretion within the hands of the Chief 
Executive to provide aid to those coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain which it 
would be in our national interest to 
assist. 

Mr. President, I shall take up each one 
of these points. This is an important 
matter. People have a right to disagree 
with respect to it. It is a question, in 
my opinion, which goes to the matter of 
the preservation of the Republic. 

As the President said, the appropria- 
tion and utilization of the money to be 
provided for this program is more im- 
portant, even, than our own military ap- 
propriations. The President said words 
to that effect. 

Now let us turn to each of these issues. 
Let me take them up point by point. 
WORLD CRISIS DEMANDS CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


Mr. President, we have only to go to the 
news tickers in the lobby adjoining this 
Chamber to see that the world is in fer- 
ment and that crises exist everywhere, 
including France which today, accord- 
ing to the latest news over the radio, is 
in great difficulty. Even De Gaulle’s 
friends in Africa are at sixes and sevens 
with him. 

Events are moving to a head in crisis 
after crisis in many parts of the world. 

If we are to be adequate to our re- 
sponsibilities in this critical hour, then 
we must provide the leadership which 
this moment in history has conferred 
upon us. We did not want such leader- 
ship, but it has come to us. Now we must 
be adequate, and we must prove our ade- 
quacy. 

Let the word, therefore, go forth to 
France, to north Africa, to Latin Amer- 
ica, and to Asia, that the United States 
stands by its commitments, that the 
United States stands by its friends, and 
does not abandon them. The United 
States will continue the sound program 
which it has followed to date. 

I now turn, Mr. President, to my sec- 
ond point, 

CLARIFYING MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT THE BILL 

A great deal of misunderstanding ex- 
ists about the bill. I stated at the out- 
set that, as the American people gain 
more light on this subject, they will sup- 
port it ever more strongly. This is, un- 
fortunately, a bill which is largely mis- 
understood. All sorts of unfair slogans 


have been hurled at it—“giveaway,” 
“rathole,” “waste.” 


It is none of these things. 
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I cite these evidences: 

(a) The President of the United 
States has termed this program abso- 
lutely essential. Some persons say he 
does not know what he is talking about. 
The American people elected him. He 
knows the world situation. He says 
the program is absolutely essential. Es- 
sential to what? To maintaining the 
peace of the world. We do not want a 
third world war. 

It is part and parcel of the national 
defense of this country, itself. 

We are, this year, to authorize ap- 
proximately $40 billion for national de- 
fense. We are to authorize around one- 
tenth of that sum for mutual security. 

Both of these items supplement one 
another in the program of national de- 
fense and world peace. A strong Amer- 
ica without strong allies is as unthink- 
able as is strong allies without a strong 
America. 

The world has been shrunken; our 
next-door neighbors must man the ram- 
parts which we watch and which they 
must watch, as well. 

(b) Is there waste in this program? 
Charge after charge to that effect has 
been made. 

Every single charge has been run 
down, analyzed, and refuted. The In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
in report after report, has documented 
this fact: The accusations made against 
this program are, by and large, un- 
founded. 

Here and there an honest error of 
judgment has been made in time of 
stress or under the most adverse condi- 
tions. We even make mistakes on the 
floor of the Senate, and we acknowledge 
them. The situation has been most 
difficult in places like Laos, and other 
lands. Our administration of the pro- 
gram has not been perfect, but I ask 
what human institution is perfect? 
What human allocation of funds is com- 
pletely free of an occasional error or 
honest mistake? 

Suffice it to say that in charge of the 
program are competent men who are 
trying to do the very best they can for 
their country in getting a dollar’s worth 
of value for every dollar authorized. 

(c) A third piece of evidence was con- 
tained in the most interesting report 
made by two able members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Representa- 
tives A. S. J. CARNAHAN, of Missouri, and 
C. E. Merrow, of New Hampshire. 

Under a program sponsored by the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Representatives A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Democrat of Missouri, and CHESTER E. 
Merrow, Republican of New Hampshire, 
went on a tour, lasting between 5 and 6 
weeks, in an effort to provoke discussion 
of the mutual security program. They 
visited 32 cities in 21 States, including 
my own city of Milwaukee, conducted 24 
press conferences, 28 radio programs, 
and 24 TV programs during their bi- 
partisan effort to find the truth. 

Touring this country they met with 
audience after audience. They pre- 
sented the facts and, as they did so, they 
found that the opposition melted away. 
Truth antidoted falsehood; fact refuted 
misconception. 
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Let me read the words of those men: 

After the tour, Representative MERROW 
stated: 

They were not all selected audiences since 
we were speaking before the Rotary Clubs, 
Lions Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, junior cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, and large 
open meetings in the evening—I say large, 
some of them perhaps 2 and 3 hundred. 
They were entirely open to questions. We 
were led to the conclusion that once this 
program is understood by the public, and 
once the benefits are known—and we haven't 
been talking enough about the benefits— 
there is very little opposition. * * * 

We found people were anxious to ask 
about foreign policy. They asked intelligent 
questions. The opposition as I have stated 
was almost at a minimum and therefore we 
have concluded that once the program is 
understood, people are overwhelmingly in 
support of the authorization and the ap- 
propriation for carrying on the program dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. * * * I am certain 
the people with whom we talked after they 
saw the benefits derived from the program, 
reached the same conclusion that we have 
come to, that it is certainly not a handout 
or a giveaway, or the pouring of money down 
a rathole, and it would be most unfortunate 
for a program as valuable as the mutual 
security program to be sloganized to death. 
It was actually a heartwarming experience 
and one that was very revealing. 


One of these men is a Democrat and 
the other a Republican. I wish to com- 
pliment them. I think it is a wonderful 
thing to tour the country, and give the 
people the facts, and see what their re- 
action is. 

Thirdly, I turn to a point which I have 
made year after year in the Senate: 

This bill provides a tonic, a shot in 
the arm to our own economy. It is a 
“shot in the arm” to our own national 
economic system. 

Between 85 and 90 percent of all the 
money which we authorize will be spent 
right here in the United States. The 
other 10 or 15 percent, which goes over- 
seas, ultimately will create a demand 
upon our economy for goods and labor— 
especially for labor, which we need to 
see go into action. 

This will generate economic health 
in factory, mine, and farm. It will 
generate jobs. That is what we are look- 
ing for in this period of recession. 

Let me cite a few further facts by 
way of illustration of this point. The 
breakdown of employment created by 
the foreign aid program, according to 
the segments of the economy, is as 
follows: 

In agriculture the program creates 
150,500 jobs; in manufacturing it creates 
380,400; in transportation, 20,100; in 
trade, 9,900; in services, 13,600; unallo- 
cated, 140,100. The program creates 
jobs for a total of 714,600 Americans. If 
we toss the program out the window, 
714,000 more Americans will be in the 
unemployed class. 

AID TO INDEPENDENT SATELLITES ESSENTIAL 


Fourth, I come to the final point of my 
argument. I stand by the version of 
this bill as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, particularly 
as it relates to continuing the responsi- 
bility of the President to determine if aid 
to a Communist country is in the na- 
tional interest. 
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There are many who feel that we 
should limit the President. If I had 
my way, I would see to it that the bill 
for which the President has asked in 
relation to unification of the Armed 
Forces was enacted. I would see to it 
that there was on the statute books 
emergency legislation, so that if and 
when the balloon went up, it would not 
be necessary to call Congress into ses- 
sion. The executive department would 
be ready to take whatever action was 
necessary. If the balloon goes up, there 
will not be any Congress. There will 
not be any Washington. One H-bomb 
would destroy all of New York City. 
Yet we talk as though we were living 
in the age before Pearl Harbor. The 
danger is we can become complacent as 
we did then. 

My colleagues are aware of the high 
regard I have for the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND]. They know 
that our friend from California feels 
nothing but distaste for communism of 
any brand. However, I cannot go along 
with the amendment he has offered. In 
my judgment, if I were to do so, I would 
help, in effect, to tie the hands of the 
President. The amendment would deny 
the President the opportunity to make 
an independent judgment as to whether 
aid to a country such as Poland—and 
who will tell me that the Poles are Com- 
munists?—or Yugoslavia continues to 
be in our national interest. 

I heard a distinguished Democrat say 
on a television program that in his 
opinion the aid to Yugoslavia has kept 
Yugoslavia independent, and that if we 
had not taken the action we did with 
respect to Yugoslavia, and if the leader- 
ship of that country were today under 
the Kremlin, we might very well be in 
the third world war in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

I cite these facts: We will not, under 
present law, or under the pending bill, 
aid by so much as one penny Russia 
itself or Red China or Red Korea. The 
line is drawn against them unequivo- 
cally. However leeway is provided, as 
it should be, for other satellite lands. 

Who can look around the corner of 
tomorrow? Who can predict the fu- 
ture? Who can tell whether tomorrow 
dynamic changes may not occur in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, or the Baltic 
lands? The wave of the 1950’s is a na- 
tionalist wave. Nationalism is sweep- 
ing the world in front of and behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

This morning there came to my desk 
what is purported to be a report of a poll 
with respect to conditions in Russia, 
showing that Russia, made up of differ- 
ent nationalities itself, was having its 
internal troubles. I can foresee readily 
how the situation might change to such 
a degree that in the mind of the Com- 
mander in Chief it would be necessary 
for him to have the discretion provided 
in the bill in order to prevent a third 
world war from erupting. That is the 
discretionary power which would be 
taken from him if the Knowland amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Nationalism is anti-imperialism. The 
worst imperialism in the world today is 
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Soviet imperialism. Poland is national- 
ist, Yugoslavia is nationalist, Hungary is 
nationalist, and 30 are the other en- 
slaved lands. 

Would it not be unwise, therefore, to 
turn our backs on this nationalist senti- 
ment, which dates back so far in history 
in each of these lands? 

Every one of the satellite countries is 
anti-Communist, I might go along with 
my friend from California if I felt the 
people of Poland were genuinely Com- 
munist; or the people of Hungary, or the 
Baltic or the Balkan lands. But there is 
not a Senator in this Chamber who 
would contend that the masses of people 
in these countries are anything but 
anti-Communist. 

Why, then, should we slam the door in 
their faces? 

Yugoslavia, admittedly, remains an 
enigma. The fact is that the record of 
the past shows that Marshal Tito’s so- 
called heresy has literally shaken the 
Communist world. It has produced re- 
verberations in Poland, in Hungary, in 
Russia, and in Red China. Tito is fol- 
lowing his own national interest, and 
that interest is far different from the 
interests of the Kremlin clique. 

I have confidence in the judgment of 
the President of the United States in 
determining whether aid to Tito is ad- 
visable. The President has been sound 
in his judgment in the past. I see no 
reason why we should deny him the pre- 
rogative, which is his under the Consti- 
tution, to spearhead foreign policy in 
this or in any other respect. 

This is no time for us to seek to de- 
prive the Executive of pushbutton pow- 
ers which it may be necessary for him to 
have. I am alert, I believe, to the situ- 
ation. I know how we fell asleep before 
Pearl Harbor—the Army and the Navy 
and the Air Force, and the people. At 
that time we had 2 years in which to 
pick up the pieces. The Pacific was 
large. However, now we are only a 
matter of 3 or 4 hours from across the 
Atlantic. If the Russians have the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile, we are 
only 15 or 16 minutes away. This is no 
time to take from the Executive the 
power to do what is necessary, if the 
situation demands action by him. 

The most dramatic and vital way in 
which we are looking out for ourselves 
is by the increased national security pro- 
vided in the pending bill. I have long 
sought to impress on the people of Wis- 
consin and elsewhere, as well as on my 
colleagues in the Senate, the amazing 
rate at which our world is shrinking. I 
have said over and over again that we 
are now a neighbor of every other nation 
in the world. Never has this been more 
true than now. Since we debated this 
program last summer, our sky has be- 
come accustomed to new stars. Right 
now cireling around our shrinking world 
are four new satellites: Two Explorer 
moons, 1 Vanguard, and 1 new Soviet 
sputnik. There is talk of “shooting the 
moon” before 1958 ends. 

Not only has man’s horizon been vastly 
expanded, but the danger to his survival 
has also vastly increased. Each suc- 
ceeding sputnik has been heavier in al- 
most direct geometric progression than 
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the previous one. This establishes be- 
yond a doubt the ability of the Soviet 
Union to launch intercontinental bal- 
listics missiles. And it proves what I 
have been saying for years, namely, that 
Wisconsin and our other northern border 
States will be in far greater danger, if 
war should occur, than the east and west 
coasts of our Nation. 

We are helping ourselves therefore 
when we give assistance to our allies. 
Such assistance not only guarantees that 
they will be able to fight effectively on our 
side, if need be, but also that we have 
territory for our intermediate range bal- 
listics missiles bases with which to rim 
the Communist world. That is quite a 
concession for any nation to make to us 
because the country that permits the es- 
tablishment of one of these bases on its 
soil, joins us as a prime target during 
the first few hours in the event of war. 
Isolation for all or any one of us is now 
totally inconceivable. 

So we are helping ourselves by our mili- 
tary assistance program, which is the 
largest single money item in the bill 
before the Senate. 

Incidentally, the military assistance 
program is something of a bargain. If 
we did not spend this sum, the cost to 
ourselves of providing other means of 
national defense would be much greater 
and the strain on our budget much 
heavier. Let me cite one figure. 

It costs our country $3,515 a year to 
maintain each member of the Armed 
Forces. It costs other countries much 
less—for instance, Greece, $424 a year; 
South Korea, $302 a year; Thailand, 
$245 a year; and Turkey only $240 a 
year. By assisting these nations to 
maintain armies which we would other- 
wise have to supply, for we still need 
men on the ground to control the 
ground, we are lessening the burden to 
ourselves. That, to me is plain common- 
sense. 

How else do we help ourselves through 
this program? The administration this 
year testified that about 85 percent of 
all the money we are about to authorize 
will be spent directly in the United States 
for commodities to be furnished our 
allies. That means that this program 
will involve domestic expenditures well 
in excess of $2 billion. And even most 
of the other 15 percent will ultimately 
return to us, because in the final anal- 
ysis the dollars cannot be used except 
to purchase American goods and services 
from our citizens. 

These facts I have pounded home year 
after year. I shall continue to pound 
them home because there is too much 
talk about waste, foolish expenditures, 
and ratholes. Foreign aid provides 
employment for our people and orders 
for our factories and outlets for our 
farm 1 In a year, when our 
economy is a little shaky it is doubiy 
important for us not to put it to the 
additional strain of depriving it of for- 
eign aid business. 

To show what is involved here, I 
should like, if I may, to devote a few 
minutes to what foreign aid has meant 
to my State of Wisconsin. 

From January 1954 to June 1957, a 
Period of 3% years, the International 
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Cooperation Administration paid to Wis- 
consin firms about $1744 million. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Rrconp the list of 
firms, by city, which have received that 
money. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Wisconsin 
CITY AND SUPPLIER 
Appleton: 
Fox River Tractor CO- $780. 09 
Miller Electric Manufactur- 
. 961. 49 
Total Appleton = 1, 741. 58 
Baraboo: The Insemikit Co 13, 874. 57 
Belgium: Rice Pump & Ma- 
mwa a a ee 6, 891. 82 
Beloit: 
Beloit Iron Works = 60, 454. 00 
Gardner Machine Co 124, 039. 08 
Total Beloit 184, 493. 08 
Burlington: Master Mechanic 
Manufacturing Co- 2, 640 .00 
Clintonville: The Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co— 489, 083. 22 
Eau Claire: 
Dried Milk Products Coop- 
n 137, 260. 98 
National Presto Industries, 
ba EIS te een 707. 39 
Total Eau Clalre 137, 968. 37 
1 Highway Trailer 
. Sie BRT LN I: $22, 621.04 
Fond du Lac: 
Fred Rueping Leather Co. 16, 617. 60 
Giddings & Lewis Ma- 
chine Tool CO " 485, 847. 11 
Total Fond du Lac 502, 464. 71 
Fort Atkinson: ee hee ee 
James Manufacturing Co 2, 775. 30 
National Agricultural Sup- 
o s 8, 745. 34 


Total Fort Atkinson 11. 520. 64 


Green Bay: Paper Converting 


Machine Co- 2. 335, 00 
Janesville; The Parker Pen 

GGG PTS 
Kenosha? 


Kohler: Kohler Co 


La Crosse: 
The Trane Co 
La Crosse Trailer Corp 17, 596. 24 


Total La Crosse 268, 096. 49 
Madison: 
Gisholt Machine Co — 225, 894. 80 
Madison Kipp Corp 9. 71 
Ray-O-Vac Co 19, 898. 90 
Varigraph Co., Ine 450. 68 


Total Madison 246, 254. 09 
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Wisconsin - Continued 
CITY AND suPPLIER—Continued 
Manitowoc: Manitowoc Engi- 


neering Corp. MAER 1, 621. 76 
ae Ansul Chemical 

S ell — 18, 972. 78 

Milton: The Burdick Corp_._. 362.15 

Milwaukee: 

Allis Chalmers Manufactur- 

BBG IO or reg ence) tp OAKTON 

1. 495. 97 

12, 827. 53 

297. 60 

Briggs & Stratton Corp 7. 547. 53 

The Bruce Publishing Co- 22. 61 


Bucyrus-Erie Co——- 3, 098, 881. 14 


F. W. Burns Machinery Coa 490. 00 
Chain Belt Co = 109, 587. 64 
Cleaver-Brooks Co = 136, 257. 
Cohen Iron & Metal Co 627, 139. 46 
Controls Co. of America 383. 69 
Dings Overseas Corp 100. 00 
Dummann World Trade Co- 7. 872. 50 
General Steamship Agen- . 
C108, TBS 5 tes 2 25. 23 
Great Lakes Transatlantic, 
P 12. 50 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co 210, 360. 31 
Harnischfeger Corp — 783, 132. 25 
Harnischfeger Export Corp- 278.20 
Harnischfeger International 
... 522, 451. 21 
Harnischfeger Overseas 
. hs LB = 451, 585. 47 
Rae... ee 3 31, 285. 47 
Hevi Duty Electric Co 52, 290. 00 
Jambor Tool & Stamping 
— eres Oa) SR — 383. 47 
Koehring Overseas Co 1, 016, 140. 70 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co- 20, 515. 25 
Kremers-Urban Interna- 
tional Corp #6, 600. 00 
Le Roi Co 11, 074. 19 
Line Material Co- 11, 620. 90 
Mercury Motors Interna- : 
r 44, 672. 03 
Milwaukee Electric Tool 
. ee 459. 66 
picid oe Diesel Co- 13, 233. 69 
Nash Motors division of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp 559.78 
Nordberg Mfg. Co- 48, 858. 21 
The Oilgear Co 25, 663. 00 
John Oster Manufacturing 
—: © EE 2, 373. 82 
Pressed Steel Tank Co- 19, 020. 50 
Safway Steel Products, Inc 5, 959. 95 
Seaman-Andwall Corp 41,916.85 
A. O. Smith Corp 5 649, 496, 56 
T. L. Smith Co- 5, 322. 08 
Smith Engineering Works 4, 932. 65 
Tolstoy Foundation, Ine 1, 262. 22 
The Vilter Manufacturing 
o See 8, 294. 51 
Wisconsin Motor Corp 100, 345. 74 
Wolff International, Inc 36, 544. 51 
Total Milwaukee. 10, 984, 195. 43 
Oshkosh: 
LST Manufacturing Co- 80, 710. 41 
Oshkosh Motor Truck, Inc. 184, 809. 06 
United States Motors Inter- 
national, Ltd— < 151, 144.39 
Universal Motor Co- 21, 488. 56 
Total Oshkosh 438, 152. 42 
Port Washington: Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp 1, 855. 59 
Racine: 
George Gorton Machine Co- 27, 092. 76 
Horlicks Corp Es 17, 651. 24 
Howard Industries, Inc 1. 372. 70 
Massey Harris 2. 318, 572. 99 
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Wisconsin—Continued 
CITY AND sUPPLIER—Continued 
Racine:—Continued 


Peerless Machine Co- = 27, 676.96 
Webster Electric Co 242.12 
Total Racine 2, 392, 608. 77 
Rothschild: Marathon Corp 2, 710. 54 
Sheboygan: Hayssen Manu- 
facturing Co......-..... 12, 700. 00 
Superior: Superior - Lidger- 
wood-Mundy Corp 2, 181. 20 
Waukesha: Waukesha Motor 
A 23, 515. 46 
West Allis: Kearney & Trecker 
TTT 38, 552. 92 
West Bend: West Bend Alu- 
minum Co 29, 607. 97 


Total Wisconsin 17, 441, 285. 13 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, bear in 
mind that in those cities, in those fac- 
tory towns, American citizens were 
working. The money which Congress 
appropriated produced the goods which 
our allies needed. 

Who can say that this program does 
not help Wisconsin? Can any of my col- 
leagues deny that foreign aid has as- 
sisted their States? I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor a table showing the amount 
of money which each State received 
during the same period. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
$10, 352, 658. 33 

3, 846, 786. 45 

1, 687. 784. 52 
167, 462, 292. 07 

1, 077, 546. 69 

16, 253, 295. 50 

5, 884, 302. 83 

1, 000, 399. 71 


Colorado 
Connecticut — - 
Delaware 


7. 862, 017. 72 
84. 434, 121. 
3. 220, 281. 
12, 407, 483. 
13, 217, 096. 
7. 965, 879. 93 


864, 932, 402. 
5, 747, 094. 
44, 275, 398. 10 
4, 975, 444. 10 
63, 020, 402. 03 
83, 742, 970. 30 
2, 681, 279. 61 
639, 898. 79 
144, 526, 355. 57 
271, 174, 127. 
108, 194. 91 
792. 424. 90 

10, 078, 702. 
10, 276, 617. 09 
2. 027, 230. 
17, 441, 285. 13 


Total, all States 2, 010, 917, 315. 18 


8 ——————— lr —3̊ 
Rhode Island — 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if any 
Senator desires to know what his State 
received, I shall be glad to state the 
amount specifically. The total amount 
for all States was $2,010,917,315.18. 

I need not remind the Senate that 
Wisconsin is a great agricultural State. 
This brings me to another illustration 
a poy we help ourselves through foreign 
aid. 

As is well known, during the war, our 
agricultural production reached the level 
which it continues to maintain to this 
date. At first, the tremendous needs of 
war-torn Europe absorbed what other- 
wise would have become surplus. Then, 
as surpluses developed, the Congress di- 
rected the International Cooperation 
Administration and its predecessors to 
begin purchasing surplus agricultural 
commodities with foreign-aid money 
and sell the surpluses abroad for local 
currencies which in turn could be used 
for foreign-aid projects. The foreign- 
aid program has been of great help to 
our farmers. Without it, we would have 
had to face either 1 of 2 unpleasant al- 
ternatives. We could have let the sur- 
pluses accumulate at a tremendous cost 
to the American taxpayer or we could 
have brought about an agricultural de- 
pression at tremendous cost to the 
American farmer. By using agricultural 
surpluses in our foreign-aid program, 
we are helping both the taxpayer and 
the farmer. We are helping both the 
taxpayers, including the manufacturers 
and farmers, and we are helping our 
allies to put iron into their backbone, so 
that they will remain our allies. 

The surpluses sold abroad provide the 
money there for the building of dams 
and other useful projects which will 
strengthen the economies of Free World 
countries. The dollar spent in this way 
really does double duty. 

That brings me to another point which 
I have been making for years. Our 
trade is mostly with the highly indus- 
trialized nations of the world—Canada, 
Western Europe, and similar areas. As 
we know, the more developed a country 
is, the better it is as a customer. We 
can maintain an expanding domestic 
economy only in the climate of an ex- 
panding world economy. If we are go- 
ing to produce more goods, we must find 
ways of consuming more goods, both at 
home and abroad. So when we help 
underdeveloped nations with our eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, we are 
also laying the foundation for an ex- 
panding trade relationship with those 
nations. As their incomes go up, so does 
their demand for consumer goods. We 
are the greatest Nation in the world for 
producing consumer goods. 

To prove my point, let me cite the 
case of Germany. In 1950, exclusive of 
foreign aid, United States exporters 
sent goods worth $439 million to Ger- 
many. In 1956, when the German econ- 
omy had recovered, private firms in the 
United States sent $780 million worth 
to Germany. An economically healthy 
country is a good buyer. Let us not 
forget that. Of course, with the under- 
developed areas, such a growth in pri- 
vate trade will be slower to appear. So 
when I say that helping them is good 
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business for the United States, I am 
thinking in long-range terms. 

The point is that in 1950 United States 
exporters sent to Germany goods worth 
$439 million. In 1956, after Germany 
had recovered, the amount had increased 
to $780 million. 

Of more immediate importance to us, 
and another reason why we should con- 
tinue the foreign-aid program for our 
own good, is our dependence on other 
nations for some of our vitally needed 
raw materials. Particularly is this true 
of South America. 

I hope not one of my colleagues will 
suggest cutting or changing the mutual 
security program on the basis of the re- 
cent minority outbursts abroad. The 
world is full of critical situations. Let 
us not be hasty and pave the way for 
Communist infiltration and subversion 
by telling countries that we do not care 
about their future. This is a time for 
searching self-examination on our part. 

Remember, we have a problem at home 
which is called the recession. We must 
keep the American people employed. The 
only way to keep them employed, as I 
have already shown, is to make certain 
that we keep our allies strong. 

In the meantime let us keep our eye 
on the ball. We are debating the ques- 
tion of how best to insure our own sur- 
vival and well-being. I believe that the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958, H. R. 21281, 
provides the way. k 

I am aware that much of what I have 
said today, I have been saying for years. 
I do not get tired of repeating facts, be- 
caure these are facts that we have to 

ace. 

I face them recognizing, I think, as 
much as anyone else what they mean to 
the taxpayers of the Nation. But I know 
also that I was in the Senate when we 
voted to authorize in one lump sum $100 
billion when we were in the war. Some- 
one has said that if we become engaged 
in a third world war, it will mean a cost 
of $100 billion a month if we are to sur- 
vive. 

Often the facts are drowned by epi- 
thets like “sinking money in a rat hole” 
and the “great giveaway.” Yet they are 
more true with every passing year. Our 
gravest dangers now are interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, a serious eco- 
nomic recession, and worsening political 
and economic conditions abroad. Each 
one of these dangers will be less as the 
result of continuing foreign aid. 

Whose skin are we trying to save, any- 
way? Our own, of course. It is our self- 
interest that is at stake in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958. Very little altru- 
ism is involved. The truth is that we 
have no business giving aid to any for- 
eign country unless it is in our self-in- 
terest to do so. This is a program for 
America, not for foreign aid, as I said at 
the beginning, and the sooner we realize 
this, the better off we and succeeding 
generations will be. 

I hope that House bill 12181 will be 
passed by an almost unanimous vote, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, my ar- 
guments may be summarized as follows: 

The enactment of this bill is neces- 
sary in our own national self-interest. 

The bill which conforms to the first 
law of nature: self-preservation. 
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The bill will enable us to be adequate 
to our responsibilities. 

The bill has been proven by the rec- 
ord of the past to be wise; it has been 
confirmed by the headlines of today to 
be essential; and it is indicated by the 
possibilities of tomorrow to be advisable. 

I urge the enactment of House bill 
12181 as reported by the committee. 

Mr. President, this is one time when 
the voice of the executive branch of the 
Government should be heeded in our own 
self-interest, in applying the law of na- 
tional self-preservation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wisconsin 


yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Woumrnrey in the chair). Does the Sen- 


ator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very happy to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin, the 
ranking Republican member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, that in my 
judgment he has made a very important 
contribution to the debate on the for- 
eign-aid bill, and has pointed out, in his 
own able way, the arguments which ap- 
peal to him as being important in this 
connecti 


on. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator a question; and in doing so, I 
shali practically repeat what he has been 

emphasizing: Does not he believe that 
the bill has nothing to do with give- 
aways, handouts, or anything except the 
security, safety, and future of our Na- 
tion; and that if we fail to pass this bill 
and ignore our President’s advice and 
leadership, we shall be taking a grave 
chance of giving a mortal blow to our 
country, which today faces serious diffi- 
culties? Do I correctly summarize the 
able argument the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has made? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that in the course of my remarks, I have 
covered the answer which has been sug- 
gested by the questions the Senator from 
New Jersey has asked. 

It is my humble opinion that when one 
gives to another a handout—if anyone 
wishes to use that term—which will save 
his life and will aid in keeping the econ- 
omy of his country from worsening, and 
at the same time will save the one who 
gives it and the rest of the world from 
à great catastrophe, that cannot be clas- 
sified, as someone has called it, as a reck- 
less disposal of the taxpayers’ money. 
Instead, in my opinion, it is like an in- 
surance-policy premium. It must be paid 
if we are to use our judgment and our 
vision. 

I cannot help but recall that the 
ancient prophet said, “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” 

Before Pearl Harbor we exercised in- 
sufficient vision. We sat back, and said 
that the world was large, and that we 
could not be successfully attacked. But 
then the attack came. However, as I 
have said before, and as I now repeat, 
at that time the very size of the world 

-was a protection to us, and the Pacific 
Ocean was a barrier. But now only 2 
hours are required to cross that barrier; 
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and now that the intercontinental mis- 
siles have been developed, unless we can 
strengthen the freedom-loving peoples, 
we may find that the power of the 
Kremlin—which already has taken into 
its orbit about one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the earth’s surface and approxi- 
mately 700 million human beings since 
the shooting sto „ unless we 
provide a deterrent, and the pending bill 
constitutes a deterrent—take over the 
rest of the world. If that happens, the 
Kremlin will then take over America. 

I believe this bill is an insurance 
policy. I believe it provides, as the 
President has suggested, a very impor- 
tant means of keeping the world free. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, my 
position on foreign aid is well known. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the con- 
cept of utilizing the wealth and re- 
sources of the United States to 
strengthen its military posture. 

I accept cheerfully the Christian and 
humanitarian responsibility of sharing 
our supplies of food and fiber to help 
feed and clothe the hungry and naked 
people of the world. 

But I cannot in good conscience, Mr. 
President, give my assent to an unde- 
fined and never-ending program which 
seeks to achieve the impossible and 
utopian end of making the world over 
in our own image. 

Since 1948, the United States, accord- 
ing to Life magazine, has spent $420 bil- 
lion from public and private sources in 
the vain pursuit of that mirage. Of that 
amount, more than $64 billion has been 
spent or appropriated for what we call 
foreign aid. 

Our first goal was to rehabilitate the 
war-ravaged nations of the world. 

Then we undertook to save the world 
from Communist aggression and sub- 
version. 

Now we are told that we must con- 
tinue our international largesse in order 
to bolster and save our own internal 
economy. 

The results of our past efforts belie 
any hopes of worthwhile accomplish- 
ment in the future. 

To the extent that we have endowed 
our former enemies and many of our 
former allies with more stable and pros- 
perous economies than our own, we 
could be said to have achieved the first 
goal. But in so doing we created new 
and more modern industrial economies 
which are destroying our own industry 
and the jobs of American workers with 
the flood of cheap goods which they are 
producing. 

That we have not saved the world 
from the threat of communism is self- 
evident from the world situation today 
in which the cleavage and tensions be- 
tween East and West are greater and 
more alarming than ever before. We 
have fewer dependable allies than when 
we embarked upon our present ill-fated 
course, and those for whom we have 
done the most, our NATO associates, 
have done the least to assist us in 
strengthening and manning the ram- 
parts of the Free World. 

Those who would now have us believe 
that the United States can spend itself 
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strong and give itself security, ignore 
history’s fundamental economic laws. 
For to rely on dollars alone is to court 
the national. bankruptcy which Marx 
and Lenin long ago predicted for us. 

If the purpose of foreign aid is to buy 
friends, it is fallacious. All but those 
who, like the ostrich, stick their heads 
in the sand of idealism and refuse to face 
up to reality have to admit that the whole 
experience of mankind disproves the the- 
ory that friendship can be purchased. 
Not only does all history disprove that, 
but every experience of humanity belies 
it also. 

If the purpose of foreign aid is to so 
bolster the economies of other nations 
that communism will not be a threat to 
them, it is doomed to failure. It must 
be remembered that despite the expendi- 
ture of more than 36 billion 100-cent 
dollars between 1933 and 1940—includ- 
ing more than $15.5 billion for direct and 
work-relief projects—we in the United 
States could not even relieve our own 
unemployment situation. 

The real object of foreign aid as now 
practiced by this Nation is found in a 
recent report by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. The consensus of 
48 world leaders polled by that organi- 
gation was that the United States must 
undertake over the next 20 years to help 
achieve a better balance of world wealth. 

It is ironie that in the same country 
where the late Senator Huey Long—the 
distinguished father of a distinguished 
son who presently sits in this body—was 
ridiculed for advocating a program to 
balance the wealth among individuals 
here at home, it should be proposed now 
that the Nation seek to balance the 
wealth of the world. 

It is particularly ludicrous in light of 
the fact that the United States has been 
sorely strained to balance its own na- 
tional budget only 5 times since 1930. 

It is impossible to understand the the- 
sis of those who contend that the Soviet 
threat to our Nation’s military superior- 
ity must be met with greater outlays for 
foreign aid. 

To be sure, foreign-aid projects which 
strengthen the defense posture of this 
country are necessary and justified. As- 
sistance to nations like Korea and Tur- 
key, which are maintaining large and 
effective armies in defense of the perime- 
ter of the Free World, certainly is in our 
best interests. 

On the other hand, aid to other coun- 
tries given in terms of general social 
welfare programs cannot achieve any- 
thing but to bankrupt our Nation and to 
make the American people despised for 
meddling in the domestic and foreign af- 
fairs of those so helped. 

There is a place for economic aid and 
technical assistance, but it hardly can 
be justified on the basis of underwriting 
a 5-year plan in India, building high- 
ways through the jungles of Southeast 
Asia, or paying off the national debt of 
Austria. 

It always has been my view that eco- 
nomic assistance where required should 
be on a loan basis secured by the col- 
lateral of undeveloped natural resources, 
and such loans preferably should come 
from private capital. In that connec- 
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tion, I think it would be well for Con- 
gress—instead of blindly voting direct 
handouts from the Federal Treasury—to 
give thought to granting tax induce- 
ments to private firms to stimulate the 
flow of American capital into undevel- 
oped areas. 

The only really beneficial economic aid 
is that extended on the basis of partner- 
ship. Outright gifts arouse suspicion 
and generate contempt, while business 
ventures stimulate pride and create 
friendships so long as they are mutually 
profitable. 

Every year about the time Congress 
begins considering this question, the 
propaganda drums begin to beat loudly 
about the urgent necessity for continued 
foreign-aid spending and the great bene- 
fits to be derived thereby. Report after 
report and witness after witness are 
brought forth to give lipservice to the 
cause of bigger and better foreign give- 
aways. 

It is passingly strange, however, that 
the reports of the only two agencies 
which have undertaken a realistic assess- 
ment of the results of such spending 
have been highly critical and have raised 
disturbing questions about what, if any- 
thing, is being accomplished by it. 

When the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations sought to determine 
how well the $24 billion in American 
military aid has been spent, it was forced 
to conclude in its 19th report, House Re- 
port No. 1381, that it could get no satis- 
factory answers. 

The General Accounting Office re- 
ported that no internal audit ever has 
been made in the military-aid program 
and that expenditures to date have not 
resulted in the creation and mainte- 
nance of effective fighting forces. The 
Comptroller General, in his report of Au- 
gust 29, 1957, disclosed that no estimates 
have ever been developed as to the long- 
range cost of the program and that the 
United States has underwritten military 
objectives incapable of achievement and 
beyond the ability of its fiscal resources 
to fulfill. 

The House committee found that de- 
fense support funds—an $835 million 
item in the proposed fiscal 1959 budget— 
are being used not for defense support 
but for outright attempts to buy allies 
and to keep them bought. It reported 
that the present practice is to fix the 
level of aid to any given country at—and 
I quote from page 12 of its 21st report, 
House Report No. 1374: 
the amount of United States dollars it is 
necessary to promise a country in return 
for its agreement to undertake certain mili- 
tary efforts. Whether this “level of aid” 
actually is related to the military costs 
involved or the capacity of the economy to 
meet those costs appears to be largely irrele- 
vant. It is essentially an agreed-upon price 
for the country’s cooperation. 


It is hard to understand why Con- 
gress has permitted such free-handed 
spending of the taxpayers’ money with- 
out so much as the first control or check. 

The reports of the House Committee 
on Government Operations and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office bring into sharp 
focus the urgent need for Congress to 
reassess the whole foreign aid picture 
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and to take immediate steps to restore 
its control over such expenditures. 

Present practices allow overseas 
spending almost completely beyond the 
control of Congress and, as the Commit- 
tee so aptly phrased it, make a mock- 
ery of the whole process of appropri- 
ating money.” 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee is correct in its urgent recommenda- 
tion that the foreign aid program must 
be “reexamined in relation to national 
resources and other military needs” and 
that Congress act immediately to de- 
termine “how long the program is to 
continue, what precise objectives it is to 
serve and how best they can be achieved.” 

A proper safeguarding of the interests 
of the American taxpayer demands that 
Congress cease giving blank checks to 
the executive branch and begin dili- 
gently exercising its constitutional duty 
to pass on all spending programs indi- 
vidually before they are undertaken. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1958 pres- 
ently under consideration is but another 
of those blank checks. It offers nothing 
better than a continuation of the waste 
and boondoggling which has character- 
ized the American foreign aid program 
from its inception. 

The administration asked for a new 
foreign aid appropriation for fiscal 1959 
of $3.9 billion, but, should that sum be 
voted, the total figure would amount to 
more than $18 billion of taxpayers’ 
money. 

That is true because at the end of the 
current fiscal year, according to U. S. 
News & World Report, there will be a 
carryover of foreign aid funds esti- 
mated at $6.2 billion, the capitalization 
of the Export-Import Bank is to be in- 
creased by $2 billion, the Public Law 480 
authorization for fiscal 1958 has been 
increased by $500 million and the au- 
thorization for 1959 set at $1.5 billion, 
the Defense Department will spend more 
than $3 billion maintaining service per- 
sonnel and bases abroad, servicemen 
will spend more than $600 million from 
their own resources in the countries in 
which they are stationed, and the Fed- 
eral Government will pay almost $400 
million in salaries to American and for- 
eign civilians it employs in other coun- 
tries. If we add those sums together, 
Mr. President, they represent a total of 
$18 billion of the taxpayers’ money which 
is involved in the program. 

Add to this the more than $1.8 billion 
which American tourists will spend 
abroad during the year, and the almost 
$4 billion which American private enter- 
prise will invest in foreign economic de- 
velopment, and the total American for- 
eign expenditures for the next year 
would run to $24 billion. 

Mr. President, that is not all. The 
United States of America this year will 
spend in excess of $40 billion for its Mili- 
tary Establishment, in order to provide 
defense and security not only for the 
United States but also for every other 
nation of the Free World. The expendi- 
ture of that $40 billion will be just as 
much for the benefit of every other na- 
tion in the Free World as it will be for 
ine DONERE of the citizens of the United 

ates, 
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When we add those gigantic sums to- 
gether, we see that the taxpayers of the 
United States are being called upon to 
provide approximately $64 billion for 
military and economic security not only 
for the United States, but also for for- 
eign countries. 

It is hardly likely, Mr. President, that 
the American taxpayers, struggling to 
make ends meet in this period of inflated 
recession, would look very sympathetical- 
ly upon an outpouring of more than 18 
billion of their hard-earned tax dollars 
overseas during the next fiscal year. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Recorp at 
this juncture in my remarks the memo- 
randum prepared for me by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, showing American overseas 
expenditures exclusive of foreign aid, Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, and the sub- 
sidized sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities under Public Law 480. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
Tandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OVERSEAS EXPENDITURES AND EMPLOYMENT— 
ANSWERS TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 
BY SENATOR HERMAN TALMADGE OF GEORGIA 
No. 1: Amount spent by United States Goy- 

ernment maintaining service personnel and 

bases abroad, fiscal years 1953-56: 


Fiscal year; ? 
r OE E A, $2, 300, 000, 000 
0 2, 800, 000, 000 
1 ˙ ante 3. 400, 000, 000 
o ( E T 3, 200, 000, 000 


Norx.— This total includes purchase of 
supplies in foreign countries, construction 
expenditures, etc. It is taken from a classi- 
fied report entitled “United States Defense 
Expenditures Entering the International 
Balance of payments” which is a detailed 
analysis of expenditures by country and by 
program. It is now in the process of revision 
and should be available in 2 to 3 weeks. 


Source: United States Department of De- 
fense, by phone. 


No. 2: Out-of-pocket expenditures of 
American servicemen stationed abroad, fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957: * 


-=== 7 $683, 000, 000 
— ei * 648, 000, 000 


Includes purchases by post exchanges in 
foreign countries. 

Includes purchases in commissaries, post 
exchanges, and post office remittances; ex- 
cludes official savings accounts. 


Source: United States Department of Com- 
merce, Mrs. Cora Sheffler, by phone. 


No.3: Expenditures for forelgn travel by 
United States citizens, 1948-56: 


Total 
Calendar year: Amount 
1948.———— — -- $822, 000, 000 
— aber ADEE = E 927, 000, 000 
CCC ae Mr Rg BENE S 1, 022, 000, 000 
pS Ty ee ̃ ͤ oy 1, 028, 000, 000 
BOON AEE ee 1, 188, 000, 000 
cb ac E ee L — 1,306, 000, 000 
Ce eee T — 1,401, 000, 000 
oO uana 1, 612, 000, 000 
pi, RRR A -== 1,814, 000, 000 
Source: United States Department of 


Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
United States Participation in International 
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‘Travel, Washington, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957, page 3. 


No. 4: The Bureau of the Budget (Mr. 
John Clinton) reports that this information 
is not available. (The request was for the 
amount which all agencies of the United 
States Government, excluding the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, spend in 
other countries each year.) 

No. 5: Growth of United States private 
foreign investments, 1952-56: 


Yearly net 

Year: Investment 
pL ES e ER Nea $1, 881, 000, 000 
UTE SE EE A SS 1, 018, 000, 000 
EOLO Baus! oo ae 2, 742, 000, 000 
Ce BS 2, 465, 000, 000 
— Se 3, 923, 000, 000 


Sources: United States Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Statis- 
tical Abstracts of the United States 1957, 
Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1957, page 878 (1952-54). 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Office of Business Economics. Survey of 
Current Business, volume 37, August 1957, 
page 23 (1955-56). 


Nos. 6 and 7: Paid civilian employment 
abroad, 1956 and 1957: 


June 30, 1956 10 June 30, 1957 3 


United States citizens 


33, 630 34, 269 
Noucitizens... 99, 295 99, 531 
8 132, 925 133, 800 


— — n 

1 Excludes 290,987 foreign nationals working for the 
Department of Defense under contracts, agreements, or 
other arrangements with foreign governments which 
provide for the furnishing of personal services to the 


ency. 
se Excludes 267,894 foreign nationals working for the 
Department of Defense under contracts, agreements, or 
other arrangements with foreign governments which 
provide for the furnishing of personal services to the 
agency. 

Source: United States Civil Service Commission, 
Federal Employment Statistics Bulletin, June 1956 and 
1957. 


Annual payroll paid to employees abroad by 
the U. S. Government 
{Full-time employment] 
Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 
Num-] Payroll Num-] Payroll 
ber ber 


United States 
citizens. ...----! 33, 4408195, 000, 000 34, 1528208, 000, 000 
Noncitizens * 752| 115, 000, ons 075) 177, 000, 000 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Mr. John Clinton, 
by phone. 
ELDEN E. BILLINGS, 
Analyst in International Finance, 
Economics Division. 
MarcH 17, 1958. 


` Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
know of no man possessed of conscience 
and a sense of Christian duty who would 
not vote for all reasonable and practical 
programs designed to assume the safety 
of his country and to help the needy of 
the world. 

By the same token, Mr. President, I 
cannot understand how any man could 
vote to squander the resources of his 
country through a program shrouded in 
secrecy, devoid of any promise of accom- 
plishment, and steeped in the threat of 
national bankruptcy. 
` If this Congress will measure up to 
its responsibility to examine each for- 
eign spending program which may be 
proposed or deemed necessary, I will cast 
my vote in favor of those which 
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strengthen our Nation and give sub- 
stance to our humanitarian impulses. 

I will vote for a reasonable program 
of military assistance to dependable al- 
lies, 

I will vote for a practical program to 
help feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. 

I will not vote to give the executive 
branch a blank check to spend $3.9 bil- 
lion in addition to the $64 billion already 
voted when Congress can get no satis- 
factory answers as to what its expendi- 
ture has accomplished. 

I am confident, Mr. President, that if 
the overwhelming sentiment of the 
masses of the American people could 
prevail, the majority of the Members of 
Congress would vote as I have indicated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is 
sort of a quiet day in the Senate, but 
it is not a quiet day in the world, nor is 
it a quiet day in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. The debate upon the mu- 
tual security program gives us an 
opportunity for an analysis of the for- 
eign policy posture of the United States, 
a question of burning interest to every 
American. 

The recession is serious. I might say 
we did a great deal to meet the reces- 
sion, in terms of the fundamental prob- 
lem question of what to do to deal with 
unemployment, by our action of last 
week. But notwithstanding the reces- 
sion, what agitates the American people 
most is a desire for peace. The Ameri- 
can people are interested in whether 
peace is imperiled by our present posture 
in the world. 

Mr. President, I think every American 
is deeply puzzled by events; whether it 
be the attacks on Vice President Nrxon 
in South America, the grave complexities 
which afflict free institutions in France, 
or the problems in Indonesia, where 
grave threats face free institutions in 
what is probably the richest natural re- 
source area in the world, the whole Indo- 
nesian Archipelago. 

All of us represent the people of States. 
I, together with my dear friend and 
senior colleague [Mr. Ives], represent 
17 million people in New York. The 
gross State product of New York is prob- 
ably not less than $70 to $80 billion a 
year, or somewhere in that vicinity. 
New York pays about 20 percent of the 
Federal taxes. I doubt if there are many 
nations in the world, even including the 
United Kingdom, which, in economic 
and production terms, are so important 
as is my own State. So I think it be- 
comes the duty of as many of us as are 
so moved to explain to the American 
people what we think this program is 
all about, and what action we propose to 
take regarding it. 

All of us know that the pending bill 
will probably pass very much as it is 
written. There will be efforts to amend 
it. Some will be successful and some 
will not, but in the final analysis we shall 
continue the mutual-security program. 
So far as the American people are con- 
cerned, the news out of this bill will not 
be some sensational turn in foreign pol- 
icy, but whether or not we in the Con- 
gress have a rational understanding of 
what is occurring in the world, and 
whether, over a period of time, we may 
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be entrusted with the destiny of our Na- 
tion—indeed, the destiny of the Free 
World. This, to my mind, is the news, 

I have read with the deepest interest 
the views of my colleagues as expressed 
in this debate. I feel very deeply that 
this debate, in itself, is a major contri- 
bution to the concern of our country, 
because it will show the color of our 
thinking, what we see ahead, and what 
we feel should be done by way of a com- 
prehensive policy. That, I respectfully 
submit, is even more important than the 
fate of this particular bill, which, as I 
say, I am quite confident will pass sub- 
stantially in the form in which it is now 
written. 

I should like to state my fundamental 
thesis with respect to American foreign 
policy. I.believe that our objectives are 
sound, and are very clearly understood 
by the world. I believe also that Ameri- 
can idealism and American good will— 
though they may not be reflected in 
terms of the number of millions of people 
who like us, which is an extremely 
ephemeral and superficial standard, be- 
cause it ean change from day to day— 
are more basically founded upon the 
respect which we have in the world be- 
cause of our achievement. That, I think, 
still ranks very high. 

Our trouble in the world today, funda- 
mentally, is that while we have clear 
objectives and pretty clear policies to 
n.eet those objectives, we have failed to 
pursue those objectives with the neces- 
sary men, the necessary money, and the 
necessary participation of our private- 
enterprise system. 

I should like to repeat that statement, 
because I think it is the nub of our prob- 
lem. We have decent objectives, and, on 
the whole, we have pretty good plans to 
pursue those objectives, but we have 
failed to pursue them with the necessary 
men, the necessary money, and the nec- 
essary participation of the free-enter- 
prise system. 

As I stated in the beginning, the peo- 
ple are worried about peace, about de- 
fense, about science and engineering, 
about our friends and those who are not 
our friends, about our moral position, 
about the efficacy of Soviet competition 
and pressures, as well as about the re- 
cession. They are worried about all the 
other things, in my opinion, even more 
than about the recession, although they 
are certainly very concerned about the 
recession, as we all know. 

We are faced with serious challenges 
to which the people wish to know our an- 
swers; they know the challenges. We 
can give them the answers effectively in 
the pending mutual security bill. The 
Congress has the opportunity to more de- 
cisively influence the course of the strug- 
gle for peace right now than the Execu- 
tive. 

What we do on the mutual security bill 
will serve notice to the world either that 
we intend to push forward with the re- 
sponsibilities of Free World leadership 
more vigorously than ever, or that recent 
reverses have brought about a new trend 
toward isolationism as dangerous alike 
to our own security as it would be to the 
whole Free World. 

I predict that the enactment of the 
mutual security bill as requested by the 
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President and, very importantly, imple- 
menting appropriations equal to or 
greater than he has requested—and I 
believe that at least a $200 million in- 
crease in the Development Loan Fund re- 
quest is needed—will have an electric 
effect upon Free World morale and confi- 
dence and go far to neutralize recent 
adverse developments. The increase is 
necessary to compensate for the reduc- 
tion made last year. If no Senator on 
the committee offers such an amend- 
ment, I shall offer an amendment to pro- 
vide the increase. 

United States foreign policy needs 
more resources, the participation of more 
people, especially in overseas technical 
assistance, both public and private, and 
more participation by the private econ- 
omy. Again I emphasize that we need 
to pursue our objectives with more men, 
more money, and a greater participation 
of the private-enterprise system. 

The state of the world is so dangerous 
that everyone of us must make his full 
contribution without stint or delay. For 
this reason I believe it essential to state 
specifically my views as a Senator from 
my State and take a position myself, as 
I believe the Senate must take a posi- 
tion. I say this as one of the two Sena- 
tors from the State with the largest pop- 
ulation and income in the Union and 
which carries an estimated 20 percent of 
the Federal tax burden while it has 10 
percent of the country’s population. In 
addition to the tremendous economic 
importance of my own State, there is the 
fact that we house within New York 
City, the nerve center of our economic 
system, the United Nations, considered 
to be the nerve center of the struggle 
for peace in the world today. 

First, I state my conclusions as fol- 
lows: One, the Free World’s position 
though under grave assault, perhaps 
graver than anything encountered yet 
in peacetime, is still strong and viable 
and well able to emerge successful in the 
struggle with totalitarianism now rep- 
resented by the Moscow-Peiping axis; 
two, we need to put our primary em- 
phasis on working with the areas of 
strength in the Free World as the best 
way to shore up the areas of weakness— 
while we need to bypass those which are 
Communist-oriented. I shall discuss 
that question in greater detail in a mo- 
ment. Three, in this revolution of ris- 
ing expectations when economic devel- 
opment is the overriding consideration, 
our economic aid and technical assist- 
ance programs for the underdeveloped 
areas of the Free World and those in 
which we participate become the major 
offensive weapon in the struggle for free- 
dom while our activities at home and 
abroad in military security are recog- 
nized as the indispensable guaranty that 
these positive activities of technical as- 
sistance and economic aid be carried 
on; four, the greatest single deficiency 
in our program for the economic deyel- 
opment of Free World areas needing de- 
velopment is the inadequate utilization 
of the United States private economy in 
these efforts. 

I shall take each of these subjects in 
turn. Although our position is under 
grave assault, we have adequate means 
for achieving success in the struggle. 
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There is no illusion about our status 
in the world; if anything; we are too 
pessimistic about it. The recent demon- 
strations against the person of the Vice 
President in South America; the grave 
threat to the continuance of parliamen- 
tary government in France; a runaway 
situation in Algeria; a threat to the 
maintenance of international peace in 
Tunisia; and a perilous internal crisis 
in Lebanon are but the latest readings 
on the fever chart. Yet the strength of 
the Free World in the face of these events 
is remarkable. 

A recent survey taken in 11 world 
opinion centers from Oslo, Norway, to 
New Delhi in India—where, incidentally, 
more persons thought we were doing 
better than anywhere else in the world— 
revealed that though a significant num- 
ber of people—28 percent of those sam- 
pled—said that their respect for the 
United States had decreased recently, 
41 percent said that there was no change 
in their respect for the United States, 
and 11 percent said their respect had in- 
creased. When taken with an expres- 
sion of no opinion from 20 percent, this 
showed a 2 to 1 ratio in favor of positive 
respect for the United States in the 
world. In other words, 41 percent said 
their respect for us had remained un- 
changed and 11 percent said it had in- 
creased, which made 52 percent, against 
28 percent of those who said their re- 
spect had decreased recently. I con- 
sider this one of the most significant in- 
dications of strength we could find. 

There are other elements of strength. 
The Free World even now outnumbers 
the Communist world by some 700 mil- 
lion people—and that is the way we 
should keep it—and the Free World occu- 
pies the greater part of the world’s area, 
and contains by far most of the world’s 
resources. Though increases in indus- 
trial productivity in the Soviet Union 
are said to run as high as twice the in- 
creases in our productivity in recent 
years, it is nonetheless the fact that the 
U. S. S. R. started from a primitive agri- 
cultural society after World War I, and 
therefore has much greater leverage for 
advance, but it is still an economy which 
is only from one-quarter to one-third as 
productive as ours. In other words, the 
gross national product of the Soviet 
Union remains, even today, one-quarter 
to one-third behind ours. 

We can also point to several major 
achievements, especially at a time when 
there is so much frustration in foreign 
policy, and we can point to certain suc- 
cesses in our own foreign policy, too, 
such as the continued durability and 
importance of the United Nations; the 
integrity of a system of regional alli- 
ances for mutual security; the basic suc- 
cess of our economic aid and technical 
assistance programs beginning with the 
Marshall plan; the development of the 
atom for peace; the successful demon- 
stration of Communist foot-dragging in 
respect to purposeful disarmament and 
to an auspicious summit conference; 
and new high levels of Free World pros- 
perity and production reached in the 
years since the end of World War II. 

There have been phenomenal increases 
in Europe, as well as in the United 
States. 
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To these accomplishments must be 
added the success of our foreign policy 
when it gave notice in advance that we 
would act and backed it up with suffi- 
cient resources; notable examples were 


the breaking of the Berlin blockade: 


the withdrawal of Communist China’s 
imminent threat to Formosa in early 
1955; and the fact that the U. S. S. R. 
refrained from sending volunteers into 
Suez in October and November 1956. In 
each of these cases we gave notice in ad- 
vance that we would act, and act with 
full power. No action was necessary. 

Even in the situation in France we 
have had successes, rather than fail- 
ures, in connection with the policies 
which the United States and the other 
free nations have been pursuing. 

Although Premier De Gaulle came to 
power at a moment of great crisis, when 
the French people were said to have a 
choice only between civil war and De 
Gaulle, the fact is that he sought to take 
power by legal means and legal investi- 
ture. That is a very considerable tribute 
to the progress and inherent strength of 
the Free World, and should be the occa- 
sion for great pride on the part of any 
country. We have a right to reflect con- 
fidence in our basic strength—economic, 
political, and spiritual—and in the 
soundness of our decisions which have 
been tested by time and experience and 
by the aproval of the Free World. 

Ir 


The next question is with whom should 
we work, and whom should we bypass? 
It should be remembered that in fight- 
ing the struggle in the Pacific during 
World War I, we did not think it nec- 
essary to defeat the Japanese by occu- 
pying every area in the Pacific in series. 

There were very strongly held Jap- 
anese areas which were not seized, but 
left behind to be starved out. In other 
words, we bypassed those areas. What 
we are being challenged to do today is 
to participate in every struggle and prob- 


lem and provide a way to solve them. 


That is not the way of life. We should 
do what we normally do, and bypass par- 
ticular situations which we cannot ade- 
quately cope with at the moment. 

Everybody knows where the trouble 
spots are: France and Algeria; Lebanon; 
Indonesia; South America, notably Uru- 
guay, Peru, Bolivia, and Venezuela. Not 
as many people, however, recognize and 
remember that we have points of 
strength, too, which not long ago were 
points of trouble. They include the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey; Israel—which was torn by strife 
only a decade ago—and also Iran, Paki- 
stan, Vietnam, Korea, Taiwan, Japan, 
the Philippines, and Mexico. Those were 
all areas of difficulty in another day, but 
today they are areas of relative strength 
because we consistently pursued policies 
backed by sound resources, and because 
we have made our policies stick. 

In addition, of course, there are the 
other stanch members of the Free 
World, such as the United Kingdom, the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, all 
with very long-standing, continuous con- 
structive records in their relations with 
us. Even the Dutch, who suffered only 
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very recently liquidation of a great over- 
seas empire, now show great productive 
strength, as anyone who has read the 
morning’s newspapers will note. 

The economic aspects of the mutual 
security program are estimated to ag- 
gregate $1,500 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, with approxi- 
mately $1,180 million committed for bi- 
lateral and regional economic aid under 
the Mutual Security Act. Of this 
amount, defense support accounts for 
$729 million, and the balance is ac- 
counted for by nonregional projects like 
Atoms for Peace, malaria control, 
UNWRA in Palestine, and similar ex- 
penditures. This year, assuming that 
the program is enacted substantially as 
presented, approximately the same 
amount is expected to be spent. It is 
noteworthy that the overwhelming bulk 
of this amount will move to those coun- 
tries which represent positions of 
strength for the Free World. For ex- 
ample, 70 percent of the $835 million of 
funds for defense support requested in 
the bill goes to four countries, namely, 
Korea, Vietnam, Formosa, and Turkey, 
while more than half goes to Korea and 
Vietnam alone. In addition to these 
countries, heavy expenditures for eco- 
nomic aid go to Greece, India, Iran, 
Israel, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Jordan, Morocco, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. 

In this respect, I should like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
extremely interesting analysis of what 
the United States is doing in the world 
in terms of world economic develop- 
ment. The analysis was published in 
the January 1958 issue of Fortune mag- 
azine under the title of “The Migration 
of United States Capital.” 

Mr. President, the article shows a per- 
fectly remarkable record, and one to 
which we should point with considerable 
pride. It demonstrates that it is always 
darkest before the dawn, and that per- 
haps we do not realize that with a little 
extra drive we can really accomplish the 
objective which we seek to accomplish; 
to wit, making immeasurable progress in 
furthering free institutions, in providing 
higher standards of living, and in in- 
creasing the economic development of 
the great mass of people in the underde- 
veloped areas of the Free World. Let us 
remember that these peoples have just 
found freedom and self-government 
since the end of World War II, a good 
deal through the initiation of policies by 
the United States Government and fol- 
lowed under its leadership, regardless of 
administration. 

These figures show that what the 
United States is today investing, from 
public and private sources, when coupled 
with investments made by Britain, 
France, and Belgium, the primary in- 
vesting countries abroad, is putting into 
underdeveloped areas, from both public 
and private sources, about $6 billion a 
year. An analysis of the article shows 
that the optimum figure that these areas 
can absorb right now, which will do most 
for them in terms of their development, 
is about $8 billion a year. 

That is getting very close to what the 
bill provides, and which ought to be paid 
for in terms of our own self-interest and 
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in terms of the development of the Free 
World. 

Serious criticism has been made of 
economic aid to Yugoslavia and Poland 
and to Spain, and there is little question 
about the troublesome nature of aid to 
totalitarian countries whether Commu- 
nist or Falangist, but here, too, where 
the urgent requirements of Free World 
defense or the encouragement of a basic 
spirit of independence within the Com- 
munist bloc is to the Free World’s inter- 
est, we need to have enough flexibility 
and boldness to act with decision and 
purpose. 

In short, without in the least disagree- 
ing with the inherent moral stand of 
those who would have us give no aid 
or trade to dictatorships—and certainly 
my whole record indicates that I feel 
the same moral conviction—it is, never- 
theless, not incompatible with our own 
position in the world that we do not 
have to judge every program by the 
same standards. We are dealing with 
positions of strength, as I have just 
outlined. We must encourage inde- 
pendence within the Communist bloc. 
This is the responsibility of world power. 
We need to have enough flexibility for 
that purpose. 

We can and should, however, bypass 
Communist-oriented areas if they are 
using us only to bid up the other side 
or to strengthen themselves to make 
mischief for us. A case in point is the 
allegation that the United Arab Repub- 
lic is fomenting civil war in Lebanon. 
Certainly the State Department ought to 
be able to advise us upon this fact, and 
we ought to have the fortitude to cease 
cooperation with those who are seeking 
to undermine and destroy us. 

peas 


The aggregate of our economic aid 
and technical assistance programs, ex- 
cluding defense support, comes to about 
$770 million annually, and even when 
there is added to this disposal of surplus 
farm commodities and Export-Import 
Bank loans and similar financing opera- 
tions, the aggregate is in the area of $3 
billion annually. That this is inade- 
quate to show measurable progress for 
the people in the underdeveloped areas, 
which is the test by which they will 
judge the situation, is testified to by the 
experts we have put on the job as well 
as by the competition of the Soviet 
Union. 

Here I emphasize two points. I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], for whom I have 
the deepest respect, that we are spending 
too little for economic and technical as- 
sistance. But I do not agree that we 
are spending too much for military as- 
sistance. I do not feel that we need 
to reduce military assistance only for 
the sake of reduction in order to increase 
economic and technical assistance. I 
feel we should spend what is needed for 
military aid. 

But I believe economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance, which are our offensive 
weapons, must stand on their own, and 
that the requirement of the additional 
expenditures which are required, con- 
sidering our total world situation, is so 
small that it is sad that we should even 
be questioning it. 
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As I pointed out when I began, there 
may be a difference between policy and 
expenditures. There may arise the 
question of the possibility of failure. If 
we spend $3 billion, it may not close the 
gap. If we spend $5 billion, it may be 
more than enough. 

So I earnestly recommend, to enable 
the economic and technical assistance 
programs of the United States to reach 
their mark, an expenditure of from $3 
billion to $5 billion annually. Now I 
shall cite some of the evidence on that 
subject. 

In a study entitled, “Objectives of the 
United States Economic Assistance Pro- 
grams,” prepared last year for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by Milliken 
and Rostow, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, for the finding 
is made that the underdeveloped areas 
need $2.5 to $3.5 billion per year addi- 
tional from all sources in order to show 
measurable progress, of which 50 per- 
cent or more, considering the economic 
condition of the world, must come from 
us. 

In short, that is pretty much the 
figure I have named, $1,250,000,000, and 
$1,750,000,000 additional to come from 
us. 

According to their study, this amount 
is necessary to maximize additional ef- 
fort in such countries so that they may 
come to a stage of self-sustained growth. 
The test they put is the capability for a 
country to devote an investment of 10.5 
percent of its annual output to its own 
growth. The present figure in most of 
Asia is about 5 percent, less than half 
the amount they recommend. > 

In terms of what we should do, here I 
should mention that I have the great 
honor to be the rapporteur—a sort of 
international secretary—for a subcom- 
mittee of the NATO parliamentarians, 
that is, the members of the parliamen- 
tary organizations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Organization countries. Inci- 
dentally, the parliamentarians’ organiza- 
tion is included among those to receive 
an authorization in the bill. In that 
capacity I am engaged, together with my 
colleagues in each of the other NATO 
countries, in determining a new concept 
for possible American foreign-aid part- 
nership with other NATO countries in 
the development of underdeveloped 
areas. 

This is a most promising field of in- 
quiry. It is a logical area into which I 
think we may well move. I think it 
should have the sympathy of both the 
opponents and proponents of foreign aid, 
because we will do our job better and 
will be able to do it more economically. 
I assure the Senate that the organization 
takes its work very seriously. Iam very _ 
hopeful that it will soon be able to pro- 
duce some results. 

There is outstanding cooperation in 
that regard from our State Department, 
from the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, from the foreign countries 
which are concerned, and also from a 
group of American advisors who hav 
been assembled as an advisory board to 
give us the best possible opinion and 
governmental guidance upon this sub- 
ject. 
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I also pay tribute in this regard to the 
distinguished Senators who are so active 
in this particular area: The senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
who heads our delegation; the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], who heads the political commit- 
tee of NATO parliamentarians; the sen- 
ior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], who is the senior Republican on 
the delegation; and Representative 
Wayne Hays, of Ohio, the immediate 
past president of the NATO parliamen- 
tarians. 

Now I turn my attention to a field of 
competition which we are meeting in 
technical aid and foreign assistance. 
This is a subject of most absorbing in- 
terest, because it demonstrates that 
while the Soviet Union has been calling 
the United States dollar imperialists 
and generally has been accusing us of 
trying to subvert the world with dollars, 
the Soviet Union has been paying us the 
unparalleled compliment of imitation by 
endeavoring, themselves, to move for- 
ward with economic aid and technical 
assistance programs. 

They are trying to compete in an 
ideological way by advocating their sys- 
tem as the best way of improving the 
standards of living. That is a very in- 
teresting point, because the Commu- 
nists apparently have got away com- 
pletely from the ideological connotations 
of their system as being the best system, 
and are now saying that the reason why 
large areas of the world ought to go Com- 
munist is that by so doing they can get 
the highest standards of living. 

I refer in that respect to a fascinating 
article entitled “Collectivism: It Does 
Away With Unemployment,” written by 
Palmiro Togliatti, the head of the Italian 
Communist Party, and published in the 
magazine Western World as a part of a 
symposium, in which Paul Hoffman, of 
the United States, spoke for our own 
system, and Andre Philip, of France, 
spoke for a purely Socialist society. 

It is fascinating that the main argu- 
ment made by Togliatti for communism 
is in essence that he claims it produces 
the highest standard of living—he says 
nothing about justice, freedom, or indi- 
vidiual dignity, integrity or security— 
for obvious reasons. That seems to me 
to be indicative of the fact that in our 
economic and technical aid programs we 
are on the right track in understanding 
that this is the field in which the real 
struggle will take place to determine 
whether freedom or communism will be 
successful. I shall read two sentences 
from Mr. Togliatti’s article, which are 
most indicative of the basis on which 
the Communists are making their 
“pitch.” 

For the last 40 years there has existed, in 
a great country like the Soviet Union, a so- 
cialistic regime based upon ownership of 
means of production and trade, not by pri- 
vate capitalists, but by society and by the 
State which is its representative. The prob- 
lem is then to see whether or not in these 
40 years this country’s economy— 


Meaning the economy of the Soviet 
Union— 
has declined, whether or not it has suffered 
from booms and busts, from depressions 
or, to use a popular term, recessions, with 
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the resultant waves of unemployment, pov- 
erty, and suffering. If such had been the 
case, the enemies of collectivism would be 
justified in claiming victory for themselves, 
and would surely not fail to do so. Tangi- 
ble proof would exist that a collectivist econ- 
omy (or, in our preferable term, a socialistic 
economy) is no better than a capitalistic 
one. Events, however, have proved that ex- 
actly the opposite is true. 


In other words, that is one gage of bat- 
tle which we should be most anxious to 
pick up—in short, the claim that commu- 
nism, rather than freedom, can provide 
the best standard of living. It seems to 
me that is exactly what is being claimed 
by Communist leaders throughout the 
world. In that connection, I have just 
quoted a statement by Togliatti, and, of 
course, it is the essence of Khrushchev’s 
challenge to the United States, namely, 
that the Communist world is declaring 
economic war upon us. It seems to me 
that the dictators generally tell us in ad- 
vance what they are going todo. Hitler 
did so; Mussolini told us; Nasser told us; 
and many other dictators, little and big, 
have told us. I favor taking them at 
their word. 

So the essence of the struggle is to be 
found in the field of higher standards of 
living, in which, as I have pointed out, 
we are within a short distance of suc- 
cess, if only we “keep our shirts“ on and 
work and fight even harder than before, 
with more resources and more men, but 
along the same line. 

As I have said, Soviet Communist com- 
petition comes in two ways: first, in ideo- 
logical competition as to the best way for 
improving standards of living. On the 
one hand, dictatorship and collectiviza- 
tion through rule of force by a Commu- 
nist Party elite, as in Communist China; 
on the other hand, free institutions with 
incentives for production in rewards of 
higher living standards and the enjoy- 
ment of individual dignity, as in Pakis- 
tan and India. All of us know that these 
barometers are being carefully watched 
in those very countries, to wit, Pakistan 
and India. 

In addition, as I said a moment ago, 
the Soviet Union has paid us the com- 
pliment of imitation of economic aid, 
having now put out about $1,500,000,000 
for that purpose, principally in Afghani- 
stan, Indonesia, Syria, and Egypt, within 
the last 3 years, plus $400 million in mili- 
tary assistance. 

Mr. President, what is needed in this 
field? The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, a body which is highly re- 
spected for its economic thinking, in its 
report entitled “Economic Development 
Assistance, 1957” said: 

If definite proposals should be formulated, 
involving the outlay of, say, $5 billion in 5 
years, in addition to our present economic 
assistance program, and holding out reason- 
able promise of a significant contribution 
to the economic development of the Free 
World, we would regard this as a desirable 
and necessary investment in our national se- 
curity, economic, and humanitarian inter- 
ests. 


Mr. President, as bearing directly on 
the adequacy of the figure proposed by 
the administration for economic aid un- 
der our foreign-aid program, I point out 
that the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs has already stamped 
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the request as at most no more than the 
barest minimum. The figures I have 
from the ICA show that at the present 
time the Development Loan Fund has 
over $1.8 billion in loan proposals under 
consideration, in addition to the $166 
million already approved or earmarked. 
Each of these proposals is considered to 
involve the type of activity, and to be lo- 
cated in the geographic area, eligible for 
financing by the fund, and to deserve 
serious scrutiny and consideration. In 
addition, it is expected that these pro- 
posals may well exceed $3 billion before 
the end of the fiscal year 1959, and that 
not less than an aggregate of $1,025,- 
000,000 must be committed and ear- 
marked for specific loan proposals before 
the end of the fiscal year 1959, at the 
very minimum. While we willingly ap- 
propriate billions of dollars for military 
security, it would seem to me indeed fool- 
hardy to refuse to appropriate $200 mil- 
lion more for securing the base upon 
which military security must rest. 

Mr. President, to make that point clear, 
let me state that the situation is as 
follows: Originally, the administration 
requested $1,125,000,000, in 2 years, for 
a Development Loan Fund, which is the 
very essence of our economic-aid pro- 
gram. Last year, the administration re- 
ceived $300 million, instead of $500 
million. Instead of requesting this year 
$825 million, the administration has re- 
quested $625 million. I believe that is 
wrong; the administration should have 
requested the $825 million which it 
knows it needs; and I believe Congress 
now has the great opportunity to see 
that it is not parsimonious in providing 
for the security of the country, in terms 
of such an expenditure. Certainly I 
propose to do my utmost in that respect, 
and I hope others will do likewise. 

I have said that $1 billion or more a 
year is needed. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has said the same, 
But the administration has not requested 
it. Obviously the Congress cannot cram 
additional amounts down the throat of 
any administration. If Congress were 
to do so, an administration would not 
have any plan to use it. But the point 
is that in our country, when public opin- 
ion becomes informed, enlightened, and 
determined, the Government acts. I 
deeply believe that in terms of this eco- 
nomic aid, we are building a bridge which 
is strong enough and sufficiently ef- 
fective if it is long enough to reach the 
other side of the stream. On the other 
hand, if the bridge is only a few feet 
short, it will fall into the river. 

Hence, the need for the additional 
funds I have suggested. I shall do my 
utmost to have the Congress provide for 
the administration everything it can 
possibly program, even though it has 
not requested it—which I believe is a 
mistake. But, in my opinion, it also is 
necessary for the Congress to blueprint 
and to outline the means by which the 
bridge can be built in such a way that it 
will reach the other side of the stream, 
especially when the world situation is 
involved, and especially when such an 
amount, as compared to what the rest 
of the world is doing, is required if we 
are to reach our objective. 
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The news that India’s worried politi- 
cal leaders have cut back that country’s 
second 5-year plan in such a crucial 
aspect as the community development 
program, properly called India’s quiet 
revolution, lends deep emphasis to the 
need for adequate economic aid. What 
is involved is about $500 million in for- 
eign exchange, over and above what al- 
ready has been made available; and this 
to be on a loan, not a grant, basis. 
Mr. President, let us make no mistake 
about it: India is grateful for our addi- 
tional aid, recently given in the amount 
of $225 million, and for our aid consist- 
ently maintained under the mutual- 
security program at a level of about $85 
million a year. Its people are not mak- 
ing any demands on us. But do we feel, 
in our own interests and in the interests 
of Free World security, that we have 
done what we should do? If the com- 
parisons between economic progress in 
Communist China and that in free India 
are adverse to the latter, and if its people 
are moved by the comparisons toward 
the Communist orbit, shall we then ask 
ourselves what would we have spent to 
keep India free? There is nothing 
hypothetical about that; we faced that 
very rough question when mainland 
China went Communist. In other words, 
the question then was how much we 
would have spent to keep mainland 
China free. 

Mr. President, within the last year I 
visited India. Although I do not claim, 
as a result, to be an expert on the situ- 
ation in India, at least I tried to do a 
thorough job. The people of India are 
carefully watching Communist China, 
and are making careful comparisons be- 
tween how they, themselves, are getting 
along and how the people of Communist 
China are getting along. 

I believe that every day one lives 
through such an experience emphasizes 
the importance of the Kennedy-Cooper 
resolution on India’s development plan, 
which is contained in the pending bill, 
and which pledges our moral support— 
certainly a very important pledge—to 
back up India in her second 5-year 
plan. 

Mr. President, as I have already 
stated, we cannot make the executive 
branch of the Government program more 
than it has, although I wish we could. 
And I fully understand its our self-in- 
forced restraint in terms of what it 
knows public opinion and Congressional 
opinion to be on this subject. But cer- 
tainly we can serve clear notice that we 
shall do our utmost to marshal the sup- 
port of public opinion throughout the 
country to make the executive branch of 
the Government bolder than apparently 
it is, so that the next time it will build 
the bridge all the way across, not just 
part way. 

Mr. President, in addition to the other 
points with respect to the underde- 
veloped areas and our interest in them, 
we must not overlook the fact that we 
have a tremendous stake in raw ma- 
terials from the underdeveloped areas, 
and that that stake is growing larger all 
the time. Indeed, our domestic indus- 
trial machine is heavily dependent upon 
the manganese, hemp, tin, natural rub- 
ber, cobalt, and chrome, three-quarters 
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or more of which we derive from these 

areas. 

Finally, it is said that incentives to 
productivity are lacking in our society 
because markets are so fully supplied at 
home; but every high-school student 
knows that any effort to materially im- 
prove standards of living in the under- 
developed areas is bound to keep the 
United States and the other industrial 
nations of the world humming for a cen- 
tury, so great is the need. A recent 
United Nations report showed that 760 
million people in the Free World—let 
alone the Communist World—live in 
countries where they have a national 
product of under $100 per head, and that 
140 million live in countries where the 
national product is under $200 per head. 
Standards of housing, sanitation, health, 
and communications in those countries, 
except for the elite, are well nigh intoler- 
able. They need the very things we need 
to produce to maintain a stabilized pros- 
perity; machinery, equipment, and dur- 
able goods generally. The missing in- 
gredient is credit, and we have learned 
that, given life expectancy, education, 
and free institutions, the best security 
in the world is people. Six hundred 
thousand Americans are already esti- 
mated to be at work supplying exports 
under the foreign economic aid program. 

The possibilities in that particular 
area are unbelievable, indeed limitless, 
if we but begin to use our weight and 
our strength in order to develop 
this tremendously underdeveloped Free 
World. 

I have made the point that we need 
$5 billion a year for this purpose from 
the public sector, and that we are today 
spending roughly about $3 billion. I 
have also said that if we could, and we 
should, increase our expenditures by $1 
billion, it would result in an immediate 
program of $4 billion. 

The other point to which I should 
like to direct attention is the question of 
the number of persons needed. Many 
more people are needed to do the job in 
order to bring American competence 
and American standards right on the 
ground of the needy nations. 

We hear a lot about the technical as- 
sistance program, but in the point of 
number of Americans abroad engaged in 
this activity, there is a very thin num- 
ber of Americans. 

About 7,000 Americans are engaged in 
the administration of these programs 
and technical assistance abroad as illus- 
trated in the breakdown given in the 
following chart: 

Americans employed in United States for- 
eign-aid programs and technical assistance 
abroad 

Americans employed by ICA in Wash- 

to 


United States participating agencies 
Department of State 
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Source: ICA—figures as of December 31, 
1957. 


The technical assistance possibilities, 
both public and private, in terms of per- 
sonnel are infinitely greater. Where we 
fall short is in training personnel in lan- 
guage and other qualifications for the 
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purpose. Our national interest and the 
Free World interest require us to have 
250,000 young men and women available 
for such overseas activities throughout 
the world. 

In the same spirit, we fall far short, in 
boldness of action, in the number of stu- 
dents from abroad who study here. For- 
eign students number 40,000 in American 
colleges and universities now; there 
ought to be not less than 250,000—out of 
our total higher-education population of 
3 million. Indeed, 250,000 is the mini- 
mum estimate of the foreign students 
studying in the Soviet Union. 

Boldness in our foreign policy needs 
to be shown especially where we are hay- 
ing major difficulties. For example, if 
we have the personnel, special missions 
should now be going into Latin America 
on a regional or country-by-country 
basis to ascertain needs and requirements 
in our relations with these countries. We 
should be considering what we can do to 
help with the commodity price problem 
so critical to Brazil’s coffee, Chile’s cop- 
per and nitrate, Venezuela’s oil, Bolivia’s 
tin, and similar situations. We should 
be working on hemisphere development 
financing, as well as closer groupings in 
the other American Republics, like cus- 
toms unions and more intensive inter- 
communication and trade, through rail- 
roads, radio, telegraph, and television. 
Our participation as a working force in 
the life of the Western Hemisphere needs 
to be enormously accelerated. 

Iv 


Now, Mr. President, I come to my 
fourth point. The greatest single defi- 
ciency in our foreign policy program, 
aside from this lack of resourcefulness 
and boldness and lack of personnel, is the 
inadequate utilization of the United 
States private economy, the major way 
in which all these deficiencies might be 
overcome. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, that 
I am proposing an amendment to the bill 
calling for a study “of the ways and 
means by which the role of the private 
sector of the national economy can be 
more effectively utilized in foreign tech- 
nical assistance, coordination with 
United States and other foreign-aid pro- 
grams, and otherwise in the foreign- 
policy efforts of the United States.” 

In that respect I am greatly honored 
to have the present Presiding Officer, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
as a cosponsor with me on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that there may be added as an 
additional cosponsor to the amendment 
the name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is to ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I point 
out the success of such an approach 
realized in the special study on travel 
just made by the President’s special 
representative, the Honorable Clarence 
Randall, pursuant to an amendment I 
proposed to the mutual-security bill 
passed last year—the objections made to 
that amendment were exactly the same 
objections made to the current private 
enterprise amendment—notwithstand- 
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ing that travel studies have been made by 
various Government departments for 
years in the same way as ICA, the State 
Department, and various private groups 
have been studying the problem of pro- 
moting greater private investment over- 
seas. The point is that recommenda- 
tions need to be called for directly in 
connection with the coordination of such 
investment and overseas business activity 
with United States foreign policy. 

Indeed, foreign private investment is 
in the process of a development which 
may well be called explosive. It is based, 
of course, on the underpinning of roads, 
harbors, irrigation and reclamation proj- 
ects, dams, education, and sanitation, 
assisted by Government foreign economic 
aid, but foreign private investment is in- 
dispensable in its own right. 

Mr. President, when I began my state- 
ment, I alluded briefly to the figures 
given in Fortune magazine for Janu- 
ary 1958. I should like to repeat those 
figures at this time. 

Fortune magazine, in its January 
1958 issue, estimates that in 1956 and 
1957 the average outflow of United 
States private capital jumped more than 
two and one-half times over the aver- 
age for the decade ending 1955, increas- 
ing from $1.6 billion per year to 84.3 
billion per year, and of this total, about 
$1.2 billion represented short-term lend- 
ing and portfolio investing, and $3.1 bil- 
lion represented direct investment of 
United States corporations in foreign 
branches and subsidiaries. 

Fortune estimates that within 10 
years we shall see an increase of 
almost 100 percent with the aggregate 
value of United States private invest- 
ment abroad now at roughly $37.5 bil- 
lion—double what it was in 1950—shoot- 
ing up to $90 billion. 

Already 15 percent of corporate profits 
after taxes of American corporations are 
attributable to earnings from these in- 
vestments, and the aggregate United 
States foreign market, both from ex- 
ports of goods and services and sales of 
branches and subsidiaries of 2,500 United 
States firms operating abroad, is now on 
the order of $60 billion a year. 

This expansion points up the basis of 
foreign economic aid as an anti- 
recession factor. For this is a capital 
goods recession and the greatest room 
for expansion in capital goods sales is in 
the export areas of our economy right 
now. Whatever may be said about the 
overexpansion of United States produc- 
tion capacity in some industries, there 
can be no question of the dearth of cap- 
ital goods in the less developed areas of 
the Free World. Fortune magazine re- 
ports that such capital goods producers 
as American Radiator, International 
Harvester, National Cash Register, and 
the International Business Machines are 
earning 30 percent or better of their net 
profit abroad. The leverage right now 
is in United States foreign trade. It 
slumped 10 percent in January 1958, 
compared with January 1957, when it 
should have been moving up. This is a 
key place to apply economic stimulation, 
ana the programs I am proposing will 

o it. 

Granted the weighing of United 
States private investment favors places 
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like Canada and the other American Re- 
publics in oil exploration and similar 
mineral extractions, and the relative 
minority of such investments in manu- 
facturing and similar enterprises in the 
less developed areas, the figures on the 
likely expansion through United States 
private investment of the volume of pro- 
duction conducive to improving stand- 
ards of living in the less developed areas 
are nevertheless explosive in character. 

To give one example of what a study 
tied in with Congressional authority can 
do, I invite attention to the fact that 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico are 
not in the mutual security guaranty 
program for private investments because 
we have been unable to conclude suitable 
Government agreements with them. Yet 
those countries are the key to United 
States private investment in the other 
American Republics with a reported $50 
million in investment in Brazil alone 
awaiting the successful negotiation of a 
United States-Brazil agreement on pri- 
vate investment guaranty. 

Just as I urge upon the Senate the 
need for increased and assured foreign 
aid both as essential to our national in- 
terests and as a necessary condition 
precedent to growing United States pri- 
vate investment abroad, so too I believe 
the study of the interrelation of Govern- 
ment foreign economic aid and private 
investment and the possibilities for their 
coordination to be urgently required. 

Mr. President, to sum up, I have made 
four points. 

First, though we have areas of weak- 
ness and difficulty in the world, we have 
areas of tremendous strength. We 
should, as we do in life, utilize to the full 
the areas of strength, in order to deal 
more effectively with the areas of weak- 
ness. 

Second, Mr. President, in our economic 
aid and technical assistance programs 
we are absolutely on the right track, and 
the Russians have confirmed that we are 
on the right track, because they are try- 
ing to do the same thing. Mr. President, 
our difficulty is that we are not backing 
up the foreign-aid program with enough 
money and enough men. These are the 
urgent matters of high priorities which 
our foreign-policy planners both in and 
out of the Congress understand, 

Third, Mr. President, I have pointed 
out the glaring deficiency in the foreign 
policy efforts of the United States, in 
that we are not utilizing effectively the 
private economy—instead we are trying 
to fight the Russians with one hand tied 
behind our back. The figures are very 
clear, Mr. President. The aggregate So- 
viet economy produces roughly $150 bil- 
lion a year, but is mobilized 100 percent 
in the struggle. There is no question 
about that. One man pushes the but- 
tons and that is it. In this country the 
most the Government spends in the 
aggregate is in the area of $70 to $75 bil- 
lion a year, yet the gross national 
product of the United States is over $430 
billion a year. The rest of the gross na- 
tional product is in the private economy. 
We are fighting the whole battle, roughly 
speaking, in terms of the fundamental 
governmental organization, with 20 per- 
cent or less of the totality of the effort 
we can put in the struggle. 
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Mr. President, the strength we have is 
in the private economy. We want to 
keep it a private economy, and we do 
not want to socialize it, but that fact 
does not mean we should overlook its 
potential in coordination with the public 
sector and the public effort of the United 
States in the foreign affairs field. 

Mr. President, I conclude by pointing 
out that one of the things which so many 
of us do not do enough is read what the 
Communists say about themselves. In- 
terestingly enough, almost everything I 
have discussed today is confirmed in an 
article in a Communist journal called 
Economic Questions, issued by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences in June 1957, writ- 
ten by one V. Alkhimov. What Mr. Al- 
khimov says, in practical effect, is, the 
reason the Soviet Union is going to win 
the struggle, in terms of control of the 
world, for its ideas of totalitarianism and 
statism, is that the Soviet Union is going 
to do a better job in terms of economic 
well-being. 

When we strip the whole article down 
to its essentials, that is exactly what the 
man says. That is exactly the Soviet 
purpose, and exactly what the Russians 
are attempting to do. 

Nothing could be more logical than 
that we should marshal, not simply a 
part of our forces, but all of our forces 
to engage in this struggle, for as soon as 
we do, the cards will be stacked on our 
side. This is a field in which our great 
genius and great initiative in terms of 
production has taken place. If we have 
any reputation in the world, it is a repu- 
tation built upon a genius for producing 
goods and raising standards of living. If 
we cannot do that job, it would be a 
shocking blow to every value which we 
hold dear and as to which we have con- 
fidence. 

We can do the job if we will organize 
for it. What the Communists are bank- 
ing on, Mr. President, is an absolute con- 
viction on their part that we will not 
organize for the job. The Russians know 
if we do organize for the job, they will be 
absolutely and conclusively defeated. 
Therefore, if we see the Russians work- 
ing for coexistence, oriented toward a 
life in which they will be part of a world 
fundamentally dominated by individual 
dignity and human freedom, we may 
know they are beginning to believe we 
will marshal all our resources for the 
purpose of winning the struggle, because 
they know if we do we can absolutely 
win the struggle. 

Mr. President, a few keys to the Soviet 
thinking are contained in this very sig- 
nificant article I mentioned. Mr. Alkhi- 
mov says: 

Cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
economically underdeveloped countries is 
already one of the most important factors of 
international life. Its significance is now 
admitted not only in the Soviet Union and 
the economically underdeveloped countries 
but even in the capitalist states of the West. 
In a document on Soviet technical aid to 
underdeveloped countries published in 1956 
in the United States by the Subcommittee on 
the Technical Aid Program of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee it is admitted that So- 
viet technical and economic aid is a fact, 
and, moreover, it is a fact of enormous 
significance, 
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Then, Mr, Alkhimoy goes on, Mr. 
President, to develop the point that the 
U. S. S. R. has a great opportunity for 
developing broad economic cooperation 
with the underdeveloped countries on 
the basis of mutual advantage, and he 
points out that the Soviet Union en- 
gages primarily in bilateral trading with 
these countries. 

Mr. Alkhimoy further points out: 

The U. S. S. R. is also ready to cooperate 
in training domestic personnel for higher 
qualification in industry and other branches 
of the national economy of underdeveloped 
countries, enabling citizens of these coun- 
tries to study in Soviet institutions of higher 
education and to acquire experience in So- 
viet enterprises. 

I ask, Mr. President, whether that is 
not very sharply reminiscent of a pro- 
gram which we have been pursuing for 
a good many years. 

Finally, Mr. President, Mr. Alkhimov 
sums up as follows on page 6 of his 
article: e 

The most important form of economic 
cooperation of the U. S. S. R. with other 
powers, including the countries which are 
poorly developed in regard to economic re- 
lationships, is foreign trade on the basis 
of the preseryation of mutual interests and 
noninterference in internal affairs. The 
U. S. S. R. proceeds on the indisputable idea 
that international trade has great signifi- 
cance not only from the economic point of 
view but also from the point of view of the 
adjustment of social relationships between 
countries and the strengthening of peace 
in the entire world. 


. It seems very clear that the Soviet 
Union expects to marshal its economic 
resources to make the people of the 
world, especially people in the underde- 
veloped areas, forget all about its repres- 
sions, its brutality, its terrorism in 
Hungary and other countries, its sub- 
version and infiltration, its terrorizing 
of the individual, and its deprivation of 
the individual of any human dignity or 
human freedom, because it believes that 
the key to the minds of the peoples of 
the world who have just obtained their 
freedom and are emerging from primi- 
tive states of economic being is what can 
be done in terms of improying their 
standards of living. 

I believe that, too, but in addition, I 
believe that we have the tremendous 
power of the ideal of freedom, which 
we represent. Given the two together, 
our victory, in terms of free institutions 
and peace, is absolutely sure, provided 
we marshal our resources for the pur- 
pose. The Soviet Union is depending 
upon us not to do so. 

The Marxists and Leninists believe 
that the organization of capitalistic so- 
ciety is such that we cannot do so. 

We know that we can do so, given the 
will, provided we open our eyes to the 
realities of the world situation. That is 
the purpose of my talk today. I hope 
very much that my voice, together with 
that of many others, both in the Con- 
gress and in the country, may help the 
American people see how their funda- 
mental interests are involved, and induce 
them to marshal the needed resources, 
which can indisputably win the struggle 
for peace, freedom, and human dignity. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) to 
amend section 217 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 734) to 
revise the basic compensation schedules 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; that the 
House insisted upon its amendment, 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Murray, Mr. Mor- 
RISON, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. REES of 
Kansas, and Mr. CORBETT were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 


ADJOURNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 3, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, JUNE 2, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. MCCORMACK. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

JUNE 2, 1958. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JohN W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rev. Robert S. Nagle, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Our Savior, Coates- 
ville, Pa., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, how earnestly 
we need and invoke Thy presence here 
today as our divine Speaker, Parliamen- 
tarian, and fellow Member of the House. 
It is so easy to recall the indelibly in- 
scribed X upon the ballot but to forget 
Thy call to the dedicated task before 
us. There is ever the danger of the de- 
mand of the constituency being ampli- 
fied while the mandate of heaven is 
overlooked. So, wilt Thou speak to us 
and explain the proper procedure as 
Thou dost vote with the other Members 
to create a majority in favor of the most 
blessed recommended action of all 
time—peace on earth and good will 
among all mankind. In the name of 
Jesus we pray. Amen. 


June 2 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 29, 1958, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr, 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H. R. 12602. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 2119. An act to expedite the utilization 
of television facilities in our public schools 
and colleges, and in adult training pro- 
grams; 

S. 2447. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides, 
upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of 
preventing losses of those invaluable natural 
resources following application of these ma- 
terials and to provide basic data on the vari- 
ous chemical controls so that forests, crop- 
lands, wetlands, rangelands, and other lands 
can be sprayed with minimum losses of fish 
and wildlife; and 

S. 3295. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
authorization for the fisheries loan fund 
established under such act. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 527) to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
aliens, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 2 down to 
and including “For” in line 8 and insert 
“That, for.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out 3“ and insert 
“gn 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “4” and insert 
hes. Yee 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “5” and insert 
“ge 


Page 2, strike out lines 16 to 20, inclusive. 
Page 3, line 1, strike out 7“ and insert 
“5” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 529) for the relief of certain aliens, 
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with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, after “act,” insert “Ellen 
Yuin-Shang Chung Au.” 

Page 2, line 1, after “act,” insert “Mosche 
Davidovitz.” 

Page 2, line 1, after “act,” insert “Frieda 
Davidovitz.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “Eliseva Kauf- 
man (Saltz) .” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 552) to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of certain aliens, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 3 to 8, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec.3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Jamie H. Salva and Fred H. 
Salva shall be held and considered to be the 
minor alien children of M. Sgt. Calvin V. 
Salva, a United States citizen. 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Teruko Miesse, the 
widow of a United States citizen, shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
101 (a) (27) (A) of that act, and the provi- 
sions of section 205 of that act shall not be 
applicable in this case.” 

Page 2, after line 8 insert: 

“Sec.5. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Athos 
Benedos Perin, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Perin, citizens of the United 
States.“ 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “5” and insert “6.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “1 and 2” and 
insert “1, 2, and 5.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 212 (A) OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H. J. 

Res. 553) to waive certain provisions of 

section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 

Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
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aliens, with.a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all after line 9 over to 
and including line 12 on page 2 and insert: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Nachum Pfeifenmacher 
and Sheu Shei Lan may be issued visas and 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if they are found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act, under such conditions and controls 
which the Attorney General, after consulta- 
tion with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
nec to impose: Provided, That, unless 
the beneficiaries are entitled to care under 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act, a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited in each 
case as prescribed by section 213 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

2 Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SALMON DAY TOMORROW 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to announce that 
tomorrow noon salmon from the State of 
Washington will be a rival of bean soup 
on the menu of the House dining room. 

This salmon, 200 pounds of it, is the 
gift of the Grays Harbor Poggie Club, 
unusual and colorful sportsmen's organ- 
ization of my home county. The purpose 
of this salmon treat tomorrow is to call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House and their guests to the fact that 
on August 9 and 10 the world’s largest 
and most colorful salmon fishing derby 
will be started at Westport, Wash. It is 
the club’s ninth derby. 

In last year’s 2-day salmon derby at 
Westport, 6,216 sports fishermen checked 
in catches of one salmon or more. 

Last year’s take of fish off Westport 
by sportsmen alone totaled 157,000 sal- 
mon weighing 2,335,000 pounds and 
valued as food at $942,000, according to 
the figures of the Washington State 
Fisheries Department. 

Salmon was not the only fish taken 
off Westport. There were also tuna, hal- 
ibut, red snappers, and cod. The com- 
mercial fish catches included 330,434 
dozen—3,912,020—of the large Dunga- 
ness crab and 2,225,023 pounds of shrimp. 

Come and taste our Washington sal- 
mon tomorrow and then come west, Au- 
gust 9 and 10, and land several of these 
sports fish for yourself. 

Big names in politics have often come 
to Westport for the fun of landing the 
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big fish. Governor Russell—Nevada— 
makes annual fishing there an event. 
Former Governors Fine, of Pennsylvania; 
Dewey, of New York; and Craig, of Indi- 
ana, all have landed big salmon off West- 
port. Among Members of Congress who 
have fished there are Representatives 
Bonner, of North Carolina; Van PELT, 
of Wisconsin; Neat, West Virginia; 
KLUCZYNSKI, Illinois, and MCGREGOR, 
Ohio, and, of course, all of our Wash- 
Pean State Senators and Represent- 
atives. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a newspaper editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at Lowell, Mass., we had a won- 
derful, fine dedicatory memorial parade. 
In that parade there was a float which 
I thought, was a replica done in stone 
or bronze of the Iwo Jima Monument 
here near the Arlington Cemetery in 
Washington. But, it was not a replica 
in stone, or in any material, it was a 
replica of that monument protrayed by 
human beings. It was very dramatic, 
very inspiring—it was breathtaking. I 
do not believe an eyelash flickered or a 
muscle moved on any man who took 
part in that portrayal of that marine 
memorial. Certainly, we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to those men who are 
so trained to stand absolutely still with- 
out moving an eye or a muscle hour after 
hour. I was so very, very proud that 
they were marines in my district. The 
greatest honor we can bestow goes to 
the marines and those who train them. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Consent Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the calendar. 


SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN LANDS IN 
OKLAHOMA FOR THE CHEYENNE 
AND ARAPAHO INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6090) 
to set aside certain lands in Oklahoma 
for the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I do so 
to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma 
LMr. Jarman] something about the bill. 

There has been some question as to 
whether Fort Reno, where important re- 
search work is carried on, is included in 
this bill. Can the gentleman inform the 
House? 

Mr. JARMAN. In response to the 
question of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, I assure him that the Fort Reno 
land is not affected in any way by this 
bill. The only land affected by the bill 
is a part of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
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Reservation at Concho, Okla., which is 
about 10 miles northeast of the Fort 
Reno land. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I notice 
on page 3 of the report these words: 

The lands were formerly used by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in connection with a 
dairy program, but that program has been 
discontinued, and the lands are excess to the 
needs of this Department. 


Then, on page 4, from the Department 
of Justice report, January 15, 1958, they 
have this paragraph: 

The Bureau of Prisons has need for addi- 
tional land for use by the Federal reforma- 
tory at El Reno, Okla., to support beef-cattle 
herds necessary to provide the beef require- 
ments for inmates at this reformatory. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs presently has pend- 
ing before it a request that at least 1,700 
acres of the land covered by the bill be 
transferred to the Department of Justice for 
the use of the Federal reformatory at El 
Reno. In view of the pending negotiations 
looking to the transfer of this property 
needed for use of the Federal reformatory 
at El Reno, it is recommended that the fol- 
lowing-described property be excluded from 
the operation of the bill. 


Then I understand that the bill does 
exclude that property. Is that correct? 

Mr. JARMAN. No; the bill does not 
exclude that property. In response to 
the question, I would say this, as back- 
ground, that an effort is being made to 
try to work out a solution between the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Department 
of Agriculture, which has an experimen- 
tal station at Fort Reno, so that there is 
adequate grazing land for the 650-head 
herd of the Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stand they have a very fine research pro- 
gram here and are doing some good 
work, and it is my hope that we would 
not disturb that section. But if the gen- 
tleman can assure me that this bill will 
not disturb that, I will remove my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. JARMAN. I can give definite as- 
surance to the gentleman that no part 
of the 7,000 acres that constitute the 
Fort Reno Experimental Station of the 
Department of Agriculture is touched by 
the present bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
the gentleman very much. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
eliminated from the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
subagency reservation at Concho, Okla., and 
set aside in trust for the use and benefit of 
the Indians of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma, approximately 3,900 
acres of land located in township 13 north, 
range 7 west and range 8 west, Indian merid- 
ian, Canadian County, Okla., together with 
improvements thereon and surplus personal 
property (not including livestock) : Provided, 
That hereafter when any additional agency 
and school lands, together with improve- 
ments and personal property, within the 
Concho, Okla., reservation shall be deter- 
mined surplus to administrative needs of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed, to set same aside in trust for 
the use and benefit of said Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians of Oklahoma. 


I thank 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That there are hereby eliminated 
from the Cheyenne and Arapaho subagency 
reservation at Concho, Okla., approximately 
3,900 acres of land considered excess to the 
present school and agency reserve needs. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to set aside in trust for the use and benefit 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of 
Oklahoma such land located in township 13 
north, range 7 west and range 8 west, Indian 
meridian, Canadian County, Okla., together 
with improvements thereon.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


AMENDING HAWAIIAN ORGANIC 
ACT TO LOWER VOTING AGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8479) 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act to 
lower the voting age of citizens of the 
Territory of Hawaii to 20 years. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the paragraph be- 
ginning “Third.” in section 60 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act (48 U. S. C. 617), is 
amended by s out “twenty-one” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “twenty”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FORT PEM- 
BERTON NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7466) 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Pemberton National Monument. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING ACT OF AUGUST 11, 1955, 
RE HISTORIC PROPERTIES IN 
NEW YORK CITY AREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11868) 
to amend the act of August 11, 1955 
(69 Stat. 632), relating to the rehabili- 
tation and preservation of historic prop- 
erties in the New York City area, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to promote public cooperation in 
the rehabilitation and preservation of the 
Nation's important historic properties in the 
New York City area, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), is 
hereby amended as follows: 

(a) In the first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 1 of such act insert a 
comma and the word “development” after 
the word “rehabilitation.” 

(b) In the first sentence of section 2 of 
such act insert a comma and the word “de- 
velopment” after the word “rehabilitation.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO INCORPORATE VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR I OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11077) 
to incorporate the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, a rule 
has been requested on this bill. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING REVISED ORGANIC ACT 
OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12303) 
to amend the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11874) 
to record the lawful admission for per- 
manent residence of certain aliens who 
entered the United States prior to June 
28, 1940. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 249 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 
Stat. 219; 8 U. S. C. 1259) be amended to 
read as follows: 

“A record of lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence may, in the discretion of the 
Attorney General and under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, be made in the case of 
any alien, if no such record is otherwise 
available and such alien shall satisfy the 
Attorney General that he is not inadmissible 
under section 212 (a) insofar as it relates to 
criminals, procurers and other immoral per- 
sons, subversives, violators of the narcotic 
laws or smugglers of aliens, and he estab- 
lishes that he— 

“(1) entered the United States prior to 
June 28, 1940; 

“(2) has had his residence in the United 
States continuously since such entry; 

40 is a person of good moral character, 
an 

“(4) is not ineligible to citizenship.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 3, after “section 249” strike 
out “(a)”. x 

On page 1, line 9, after the words “any 
alien,” insert the following “as of the date 
of the approval of his application”, 

On page 2, line 5, strike out “(1)” and 
substitute “(a)”. 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “(2)”, 
substitute “(b)”. 

On page 2, line 9, strike out “(3)” and 
substitute “(c)”. 

On page 2, line 9, after the word “charac- 
ter” change the comma to a semicolon. 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “(4)” and 
substitute (d) “. 


and 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAMAGES CAUSED BY THE LAKE OF 
THE WOODS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10805) 
for the relief of certain persons who sus- 
tained damages by reason of fluctuations 
in the water level of the Lake of the 
Woods. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to each claimant 
who filed a claim t to the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the compensa- 
tion of certain persons whose lands have 
been flooded and damaged by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods,” approved August 13, 1954 
(68 Stat. 728), a sum equal to the amount 
determined by the Secretary of the Army to 
be equitably due such claimants as set forth 
in the report to the Congress submitted in 
accordance with the provisions of such act, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per 
centum per annum on such sum from May 
18, 1950, to date of payment. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this act for the 
payment of any one claim in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with such claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 10: Following 729)“ insert 
“or if deceased, to his heirs”. 

Page 2, lines 3, 4, and 5: Strike “, together 
with interest at the rate of 4 per centum per 
annum on such sum from May 18, 1950, to 
date of payment”, and insert: Provided, 
That the payment of those amounts shall be 
in full and final settlement of all claims of 
the claimants and their successors in the 
damages arising from the fluctuations of the 
water level of the Lake of the Woods occur- 
ring both before and after the effective date 
of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR ANNUAL MEETING 
OF HAWAIIAN LEGISLATURE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7564) 
to provide that the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii shall meet an- 
nually, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 41 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act (48 U. S. C. 576) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 41. (a) Regular sessions of the legis- 
lature shall be held annually, and shall com- 
mence at 10 o’clock antemeridian, on the 
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third Wednesday in February. Regular ses- 
sions in odd number years shall be known as 
general sessions and regular sessions in even 
number of years shall be known as budget 
sessions. 

“(b) At budget sessions the leigslature 
shall be limited to the consideration and 
enactment of (1) the general appropriation 
bill for the succeeding fiscal year, (2) bills 
to authorize proposed capital expenditures, 
(3) revenue bills necessary therefor, (4) bills 
calling elections, (5) proposed constitutional 
amendments, (6) bills to provide for the ex- 
penses of such session, and (7) matters relat- 
ing to the impeachment or removal of of- 
ficers, and (8) urgency measures deemed 
necessary in the public interest. No urgency 
measure shall be considered unless a state- 
ment of facts constituting such urgency shall 
be set forth in one section thereof and until 
such section shall have been first approved 
and the final passage of such measure in each 
house shall require a two-thirds vote of all 
the members to which such house is en- 
titled, taken by ayes and noes and entered 
upon its journal.” 

Sec. 2. Section 43 of the Hawalian Organic 
Act (48 U. S. C. 576) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 43. (a) General sessions shall be 
limited to a period of 60 days and budget 
sessions and special sessions to a period of 
30 days, but the Governor may extend any 
session for not more than 30 days. Sun- 
days and holidays shall be excluded in com- 
puting the number of days in any session. 

“(b) The Governor may convene the legis- 
lature, or the Senate alone, in special session. 
All sessions shall be held at the capital of 
the Territory. In case the capital shall be 
unsafe, the Governor may direct that any 
session shall be held at some other place.” 

Sec. 3. Section 53 of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act (48 U. S. C. 586) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 53. The Governor shall submit to 
the legislature, at each regular session, esti- 
mates for appropriations for the succeeding 
fiscal year.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect January 1, 1958. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, strike out all of lines 5 to 10 in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 

“Sec. 41. (a) Regular sessions of the leg- 
islature shall be held in odd number years 
and additional regular sessions may, if so 
provided by act of the legislature, be held 
in even number years. All such sessions shall 
commence, at 10 o’clock ante-meridian, on 
the third Wednesday in February. Regular 
sessions in odd number years shall be known 
as general sessions and those in even num- 
ber years shall be known as budget ses- 
sions.” 

Page 2, line 7, following the word “session,” 
insert the word “and”. 

Page 2, line 8, following the word “officers” 
change the comma to a period and insert 
quotation marks.. Strike out the remainder 
of line 8 and all language through line 16. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out the word “place”, 
the period and the quotation marks, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: place in 
the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Page 3, strike out all of lines 7, 8, and 9, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 63. The Governor shall submit to the 
legislature, at each regular session, estimates 
for appropriations for the succeeding bien- 
nial period or, if provision be made in ac- 
cordance with section 41 of this act for ad- 
ditional regular sessions of the legislature, 
for the succeeding fiscal year.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 10 and 11 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. Section 26 of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act (31 Stat. 146), as amended (48 
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U. S. C. 599), is further amended to read as 
follows: 

The members of the legislature shall re- 
celve for their services, in addition to mile- 
age to and from general sessions at the rate 
of 20 cents a mile each way, the sum of $1,- 
000 for each general session, payable in three 
equal installments, on and after the first, 
thirtieth, and fiftieth days of such session, 
to be appropriated by Congress from any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, based upon regular estimates 
submitted through the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The sums authorized to be appro- 
priated from the Federal Treasury for mile- 
age and salary of members for general ses- 
sions shall constitute the only sums to be 
appropriated by the Congress for legislative 
expenses. Members shall receive from the 
Treasury of the Territory $500 as compen- 
sation for any special session held under the 
provisions of existing law. The Territory of 
Hawaii is hereby authorized to enact such 
laws as it may deem appropriate for the pay- 
ment from the Treasury of the Territory of 
compensation and mileage to such members 
for budget sessions and for the payment of 
additional compensation to such members 
for general sessions and special sessions.’ 

“Sec.5. This act shall not become effec- 
tive until the legislature of Hawaii has, by 
concurrent resolution, resolved that it ap- 
proves this act, in which event it shall be- 
come effective on the first of January im- 
mediately following such resolution.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. ý 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 10069) 
to amend the act of August 5, 1953, creat- 
ing the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXCHANGE LANDS AT OLYMPIC 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4964) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
1191) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes, 
an identical bill may be considered in lieu 
of H. R. 4964. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to exchange 
approximately six thousand six hundred and 
ninety-six one-hundredths acres of land 
adjacent to the Queets Corridor and Ocean 
Strip portions of Olympic National Park, 
which were originally acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government for public works purposes, 
for lands and interest in lands not in Federal 
ownership within the exterior boundaries of 
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the park: Provided, That the lands so ex- 
changed shall be of approximately equal 
value. 

Sec. 2, Lands acquired pursuant to the ex- 

change authority contained herein shall be 
administered as a part of Olympic National 
Park in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions applicable to the park. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall not 
be applicable with respect to any privately 
owned lands lying within the exterior boun- 
daries of the Olympic National Park which 
are within township 23 north, range 10 west; 
township 23 north, range 9 west; township 
24 north, range 9 west; and township 24 
north, range 8 west, West Willamette mer- 
idian; and lot 5 of the July Creek lot survey 
consisting of .15 acre, and lot 12 of the July 
Creek lot survey consisting of .35 acre. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
N AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2224) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, regarding advertised and negotiated 
disposals of surplus property. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 203 (e) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

“(e) (1) All disposals or contracts for dis- 
posal of surplus property (other than by 
abandonment, destruction, donation, or 
through contract brokers) made or author- 
ized by the Administrator shall be made 
after publicly advertising for bids, under 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator, 
except as provided in paragraphs (3) and 
(5) of this subsection. 

“(2) Whenever public advertising for bids 
is required under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) the advertisement for bids shall be 
made at such time previous to the disposal 
or contract, through such methods, and on 
such terms and conditions as shall permit 
that full and free competition which is con- 
sistent with the value and nature of the 
property involved; 

“(B) all bids shall be publicly disclosed at 
the time and place stated in the advertise- 
ment; 

“(C) award shall be made with reasonable 
promptness by notice to the responsible 
bidder whose bid, conforming to the invita- 
tion for bids, will be most advantageous to 
the Government, price and other factors 
considered: Provided, That all bids may be 
rejected when it is in the public interest to 
do so. 

“(3) Disposals and contracts for disposal 
may be negotiated, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, without re- 
gard to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection but subject to obtaining such 
competition as is feasible under the circum- 
stances, if— 

“(A) necessary in the public interest dur- 
ing the period of a national emergency de- 
clared by the President or the Congress, with 
respect to a particular lot or lots of property 
or, for a period not exceeding 3 months, with 
respect to a specifically described category 
or categories of property as determined by 
the Administrator; 

“(B) the public health, safety, or national 
security will thereby be promoted; 

“(C) public exigency will not admit of the 
delay incident to advertising; 
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“(D) the property involved is of a nature 
and quantity which, if disposed of under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection, 
would cause such an impact on an industry 
or industries as adversely to affect the na- 
tional economy, and the estimated fair 
market value of the property and other sat- 
isfactory terms of disposal can be obtained 
by negotiation; 

“(E) the estimated fair market value of 
the property involved does not exceed 
$1,000; 

“(F) bid prices after advertising therefor 
are not reasonable (either as to all or some 
part of the property) or have not been in- 
dependently arrived at in open competition; 

“(G) with respect to real property only, 
the character or condition of the property or 
unusual circumstances make it impractical 
to advertise publicly for competitive bids 
and the fair market value of the property 
and other satisfactory terms of disposal can 
be obtained by negotiation; 

“(H) the disposal will be to States, Terri- 
tories, possessions, political subdivisions 
thereof, or tax-supported agencies therein, 
and the estimated fair market value of the 
property, and other satisfactory terms of 
disposal are obtained by negotiation; or 

“(I) otherwise authorized by this act or 
other law. 

“(4) Disposals and contracts for disposal 
of surplus real and related personal property 
through contract realty brokers employed by 
the Administrator shall be made in the man- 
ner followed in similar commercial trans- 
actions under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator: Provided, 
That such regulations shall require that 
wide public notice of availability of the 
property for disposal be given by the brokers. 

“(5) Negotiated sales of personal property 
at fixed prices may be made by the Admin- 
istrator either directly or through the use of 
disposal contractors without regard to the 
limitations set forth in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection: Provided, That such 
sales be publicized to the extent consistent 
with the value and nature of the property 
involved, that the prices established shall re- 
fiect the estimated fair market value thereof, 
and that such sales shall be limited to those 
categories of personal property as to which 
the Administrator determines that such 
method of disposal will best serve the inter- 
ests of the Government. 

“(6) Except as otherwise provided by this 
paragraph, an explanatory statement of the 
circumstances of each disposal by negotia- 
tion of any real or personal property having 
a fair market value in excess of $1,000 shall 
be prepared. Each such statement shall be 
transmitted to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress at least 30 days (or such 
shorter period as may be concurred in by 
such committees in advance of such dis- 
posal, and a copy thereof shall be preserved 
in the files of the executive agency making 
such disposal. No such statement need be 
transmitted to any such committee with re- 
spect to any disposal— 

“(A) of any perishable food or other prop- 
erty which may become useless by deteriora- 
tion within 30 days; 

“(B) required to be made immediately for 
the preservation of human life or the alle- 
viation of human suffering; 

“(C) required in the public interest to be 
made within 30 days during a period of na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
or the Congress; 

“(D) of real property made through a con- 
‘oa realty broker pursuant to paragraph 
(4); 

“(E) of personal property made under 
paragraph (5) at a fixed price; or 

“(F) authorized by section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes or any other provision of law 
to be made without advertising. 

“(7) Section 3709, Revised Statutes, as 
amended (41 U. S. C. 5), shall not apply to 
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disposals or contracts for. disposal made 
under this subsection.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

1. On page 3, line 1, immediately before 
the word “property” insert the word per- 
sonal“. 

2. On page 3, line 8, immediately before 
the word “property” insert the word “per- 
sonal”, 

3. On page 3, line 6, following the word 
“promoted,” strike the semicolon and add 
the words “by a particular disposal of per- 
sonal property”. 

4. On page 3, line 8, following the word 
“advertising,” strike the semicolon and add 
the words “certain personal property”. 

5. On page 3, line 9, immediately before 
the word “property” insert the word “per- 
sonal”. 

6. On page 3, line 14, strike the word “the” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word such“. 

7. On page 5, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through line 5 on page 6, and 
insert the following: 

“(6) Except as otherwise provided by this 
paragraph, an explanatory statement of the 
circumstances of each disposal by negotia- 
tion of any real or personal property having 
a fair market value in excess of $1,000 shall 
be prepared. Each such statement shall 
be transmitted to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress in advance of such dis- 
posal, and a copy thereof shall be preserved 
in the files of the executive agency making 
such disposal. No such statement need be 
transmitted to any such committee with re- 
spect to any disposal of personal property 
made under paragraph (5) at a fixed price, 
or to property disposals authorized by any 
other provision of law to be made without 
advertising.” 7 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee a few 
questions about the bill. I would like to 
ask him if this is the type of legislation 
under which telephone facilities have 
been declared surplus to Government 
needs and then sold? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Actually, 
not. This is an extension of negoti- 
ating authority of the GSA to dispose 
of surplus property. 

The question the gentleman raises 
deals with property that has previously 
been declared surplus by another Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then may I ask the 
gentleman if it can be stated legally that 
the facilities are surplus when the Gov- 
ernment sells them and then turns 
around and buys the same services from 
the telephone company? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. This is a 
practice which I think is reprehensible 
and has been followed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in several instances. 

We are now in the Government Oper- 
ations Committee looking into several 
such instances whereby the Department 
of Defense or one of its agencies has 
declared a usable facility surplus when 
it is being used every day. They declare 
it surplus with the apparent hope that 
as surplus property it can be disposed 
of to one of the telephone companies 
and then the United States Government 
would be immediately required to release 
it and pay considerable moneys for that 
same service or an amended service of 
that character. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas. I may say I am in- 
terested in this bill because it is planned 
to declare the Alaska Communication 
System surplus under this or a special 
act; then the Government or the public 
will obtain service from a private com- 
pany. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I am sure the gentleman 
is familiar with the fact that every year 
for the last 5 years anyway the Federal 
Government has had to put in an appro- 
priation through the Department of the 
Army of $54 million annually for the 
operation of this facility. It is a pure 
subsidy of the service. Up until about 
2 or 3 years ago the rates which were 
charged were totally inadequate and 
were not sufficient on a comparable basis 
to pay for the operation of the facility. 
If it is a good business investment for 
Uncle Sam to get out of business and 
a report will determine that, I person- 
ally think they should want to dispose 
of the service. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I may say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that I am not 
unalterably opposed to that. I do not 
know how much it cost the Government 
to provide the military service, I merely 
wanted to find out what can be done 
regarding the ACS in this particular act. 
It may be that proof will be offered that 
it should be sold to a private company. 
I well appreciate the expressions of the 
Appropriations Committee in that re- 
gard. 

Mr. FORD. It costs about 85 ½ mil- 
lion to $6 million a year plus the cost 
of military personnel which is not in- 
cluded to operate this facility. There 
are many people who feel that it is a 
pure subsidization and an unnecessary 
business operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is a report being pre- 
pared to determine which is the better 
procedure. I think we ought to await 
that determination. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree with the 
gentleman absolutely that we should 
await the submission of a report. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS FOODS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12164) 
to amend the Agriculture Act, as 
amended, to permit use of Federal sur- 
plus foods in nonprofit summer camps 
for children. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That clause (3), sec- 
tion 416, of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding after the 
words “noprofit school lunch programs,” the 
words in nonprofit summer camps for chil- 
dren.” 

Src. 2. Public Law 165, 75th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the words “and for use in nonprofit 
summer camps for children.” 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a few words in support of H. 
R. 12164 which I introduced in the in- 
terests of thousands of children attend- 
ing summer camps. 

The bill amends the Agriculture Act, as 
amended, to permit use of Federal sur- 
plus foods in nonprofit summer camps 
for children. It has been reported upon 
favorably and without amendment by the 
House Agriculture Committee and has 
the approval of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Agriculture Department sup- 
port for a bill I introduced is a pretty 
fair indication that there is no contro- 
versy over the matter. 

The purpose of this bill is to clarify 
the law relating to the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make avail- 
able without cost, surplus food commodi- 
ties to nonprofit children’s summer 
camps. As you know, nonprofit school- 
lunch programs receive surplus food 
commodities. The Department of Agri- 
culture has considered summer camp- 
ing an extension of school activities in 
the past and has donated surplus food to 
nonprofit camps. I am informed that 
nationally, more than 850,000 children 
attended camps last year which received 
some surplus food. 

Since specific regulations concerning 
food donations are being written by the 
Department with the possibility that this 
particular activity might be discontinued 
under a strict interpretation of the new 
rules, I decided to introduce this bill to 
continue what I believe to be the intent 
of Congress in the matter. 

The purpose of this bill is to clarify 
this provision of law so there will be no 
doubt that nonprofit summer camps for 
children have the same kind of eligibil- 
ity to draw surplus foods as do nonprofit 
school-lunch programs, ~ 

This program is a natural com- 
panion to a special sunmer-camp milk- 
donation bill the Congress passed and 
the President signed after I introduced 
it in 1956. It will benefit youngsters at 
thousands of camps conducted by char- 
itable, welfare, civic, and religious organ- 
izations—such groups as the 4-H, YMCA, 
YWCA, Boy and Girl Scouts and others. 


“Grade 


(b) The rates of basic compensation of 
officers and employees to whom this sec- 
tion applies shall be adjusted as follows: 

(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to 
the effective date of this section at one of 
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Children will receive wholesome foods 
such as butter, cheese, dried milk, rice, 
flour, and cornmeal. 

But what is even more important, the 
budgets of the nonprofit groups involved 
will be stretched a bit by this grant of 
surplus food so that I am certain many 
more youngsters than otherwise might 
have gone, will have a chance to vacation 
in the great outdoors. I hope there will 
be a prompt acceptance of this bill as 
this summer’s camping activities might 
be affected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to permit the use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children.” 

. 4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PLANS FOR 
THE PEACEFUL EXPLORATION OF 
OUTER SPACE 


The Clerk called House Concurrent 
Resolution 332. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as this bill is calendered to be 
brought up under suspension of the rules, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 
eli the call of the Consent Calen- 

ar. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 734) to revise the basic compensation 
schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 603 (b) of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended (69 Stat. 172, 
70 Stat. 740; 5 U. S. C. 1113 (b)), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The compensation schedule for the 
general schedule shall be as follows: 


Per annum rates 


$3, 055 $3, 150 $3, 245 $3, 340 $3,435 83, 530 
3, 350 3, 445 3,540 3, 635 3, 730 3, 825 
3, 590 3, 685 3, 780 8, 875 3,970 4,065 
3, 850 3, 945 4,040 4, 135 4, 230 4,325 
4, 190 4, 340 4, 490 4, 640 4,790 4, 940 
4,640 4,790 4,940 5, 090 5, 240 5, 390 
5, 130 „ 280 5, 430 5, 580 5, 730 5, 880 
5, 620 5, 770 5, 920 6, 070 6, 220 6,370 
6, 135 6, 285 6, 435 6, 585 6, 735 6, 885 
6, 655 6, 805 6, 955 7,105 7, 255 7, 405 
7, 270 7.510 7,750 7, 990 8, 230 ae 
8, 570 8, 810 9,050 9, 200 9, 530 

10, 130 10, 370 10, 610 10, 850 11, 090 

11, 595 11, 835 12, 075 12, 315 12, 555 

14, 070 13, 370 13, 670 13, 970 b 

14, 430 14, 670 14,910 15,150 

15, 615 15, 855 6, 095 16,335 .. 


the scheduled or longevity rates of a grade in 
the general schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, he shall receive a rate 
of basic compensation at the corresponding 
scheduled or longevity rate in effect on and 
after such date. 
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(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at a rate be- 
tween two scheduled or two longevity rates, 
or between a scheduled and a longevity rate, 
of a grade in the general schedule, he shall 


(3) If the officer or employee (other than 
an officer or employee subject to paragraph 
(4) of this subsection), immediately prior 
to the effective date of this section, is re- 
ceiving basic compensation at a rate in ex- 
cess of the maximum longevity rate of his 
in excess of the maximum sched- 
of his grade if there is no longev- 
his grade, he shall receive basic 
compensation at a rate equal to the rate 
which he received immediately prior to such 


section in the maximum longevity rate, or 
the maximum scheduled rate, as the case 
may be, of his grade until (A) he leaves 
such position, or (B) he is entitled to re- 
ceive basic compensation at a higher rate 
by reason of the operation of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended; but, when his 
position becomes vacant, the rate of basic 
compensation of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with 
such act, as amended. 

(4) If the officer or employee, immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section, is 
receiving, pursuant to paragraph (4) of sec- 
tion 2 (b) of the Federal Employees Sal- 
ary Act of 1955, an existing ag- 
gregate rate of compensation determined 
under section 208 (b) of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111; Public Law 763, 
83d Congress), plus the amount of the in- 
crease provided by section 2 of the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, he 
shall receive an aggregate rate of compensa- 
tion equal to the sum of (A) his existing 
aggregate rate of compensation determined 
under such section 208 (b) of the act of 
September 1, 1954, and (B) the amount of 
the increase provided by section 2 of the 
Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1955 and (C) the amount of the increase 
made by this section in the maximum lon- 
gevity rate of his grade, until (i) he leaves 
his position, or (ii) he is entitled to receive 
aggregate compensation at a higher rate by 
reason of the operation of this act or any 
other provision of law; but, when such posi- 
tion becomes vacant, the aggregate rate of 
compensation of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with 
applicable provisions of law. Subject to 
clauses (i) and (ii) of the immediately 
preceding sentence of this paragraph, the 
amount of the increase provided by this sec- 
tion shall be held and considered for the 
purposes of section 208 (b) of such act of 
September 1, 1954, to constitute a part of 
the existing aggregate rate of compensation 
of such employee. 

(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this act, was promoted from 
one grade under the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to another such grade at 
a rate which is above the minimum rate 
thereof, his rate of basic compensation shall 
be adjusted retroactively from the effective 
date of this section to the date on which he 
was so promoted, on the basis of the rate 
which he was receiving during the period 
from such effective date to the date of such 
promotion and, from the date of such pro- 
motion, on the basis of the rate for that 
step of the appropriate grade of the general 
schedule contained in this section which 
corresponds numerically to the step of the 
grade of the general schedule for such officer 
or employee which was in effect (without 
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regard to this act) at the time of such pro- 
motion. 

(6) If the officer or employee on the rolls 
has had his rate of basic compensation es- 
tablished, under authority of section 803 of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (68 
Stat. 1106; 5 U. S. C. 1133), at any time dur- 
ing the period beginning on September 1, 
1954, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this act, his rate of basic compensation 
shall be adjusted retroactively in accordance 
with one or more of the following provisions 
of this paragraph (6), as applicable: 

(A) if his rate of basic compensation was 
established under authority of such section 
803 after September 1, 1954, and prior to the 
effective date of this section such rate shall 
be adjusted retroactively, for the period of 
time served by him in a pay status under the 
Classification Act of 1949 in the position 
concerned on and after such effective date 
and prior to the date of enactment of this 
act, on the basis of the rate for that step 
of the appropriate grade of the general 
schedule contained in this section which cor- 
responds numerically to the step of the 
grade of the general schedule which was in 
effect for such officer or employee, without 
regard to this act, as a result of such adjust- 
ment under such section 803; 

(B) if his rate of basic compensation was 
established under authority of such section 
803 on or after the effective date of this 
section and prior to the date of enactment 
of this act, such rate shall be adjusted ret- 
roactively for the period of time served by 
him in a pay status under the Classification 
Act of 1949 in the position concerned on 
and after such effective date and prior to 
such date of enactment, as follows— 

(i) for the period of time prior to the 
effective date of the establishment of his rate 
of basic compensation under such section 
803, on the basis of the rate of basic com- 
pensation which he was receiving during 
such period, and 

(ii) for the period of time on and after 
the effective date of the establishment of his 
rate of basic compensation under such sec- 
tion 803, on the basis of the rate for that 
step of the appropriate grade of the general 
schedule contained in this section which 
corresponds numerically to the step of the 
grade of the general schedule which was in 
effect for such officer or employee, without 
regard to this act, as a result of such adjust- 
ment under such section 803, 


and such basic compensation adjusted under 
subparagraphs (A) and (B) (ii) of this para- 
graph (6) shall be paid in accordance with 
such subparagraphs until— 

(a) he leaves such position, or 

(b) he is entitled to receive basic com- 
pensation at a higher rate by reason of the 
operation of any provision of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(7) If the officer or employee became sub- 
ject to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, at any time during the period 
beginning on September 1, 1954, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this act, at a 
rate of basic compensation which was estab- 
lished under authority of section 803 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (68 
Stat. 1106; 5 U. S. C. 1133), his rate of basic 
compensation shall be adjusted retroactively, 
for the period of time served by him in a 
pay status under the Classification Act of 
1949 in the position concerned on and after 
the effective date of this section and prior 
to the date of enactment of this act, on the 
basis of the rate for that step of the appro- 
priate grade of the general schedule con- 
tained in this section which corresponds 
numerically to the step of the grade of the 
general schedule which was in effect for such 
officer or employee, without regard to this 
act, as a result of such adjustment under 
such section 803, and such basic compensa- 
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tion shall be paid in accordance with this 
paragraph (7) until— 

(A) he leaves his position, or 

(B) he is entitled to receive basic com- 
pensation at a higher rate by reason of the 
operation of any provision of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(8) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this act, became subject to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
at a rate of basic compensation which was 
fixed on the basis of a higher previously 
earned rate and which is above the minimum 
rate of the grade of such officer or employee, 
his rate of basic compensation shall be ad- 
justed retroactively to the date on which he 
became subject to such act, on the basis of 
the rate for that step of the appropriate 
grade of the general schedule contained in 
this section which corresponds numerically to 
the step of the grade of the general schedule 
for such officer or employee which was in 
effect (without regard to this act) at the 
time he became subject to the Classification 
Act of 1949 as in effect immediately prior to 
the effective date of this section. 

(9) Each officer or employee— 

(A) (i) who with his position has been 
transferred under authority of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, at any time during the 
period beginning on the effective date of 
this section and ending on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, from the general schedule 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to a prevail- 
ing rate schedule, or (ii) who, at any time 
during such period, transferred from a posi- 
tion subject to the Classification Act of 1949 
to a position subject to a prevailing rate 
schedule. 

(B) who, at all times subsequent to such 
transfer, was in the service of the United 
States (including the Armed Forces of the 
United States) or of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, without 
break in such service of more than 30 con- 
secutive calendar days and, in the case of an 
individual relieved from training and service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States or 
discharged from hospitalization following 
such training and service, without break in 
service in excess of the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
individual to a position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, 

(C) who, on such date of enactment, is 
being compensated under a prevailing rate 
schedule, and 

(D) whose rate of basic compensation on 
such date of enactment is less than the rate 
to vhich he would have been entitled on such 
date if such transfer had not occurred (un- 
less he is receiving such lesser rate by reason 
of an adverse personnel action resulting from 
his own fault), 
shall be paid basic compensation at a rate 
equal to the rate which he would have been 
receiving on such date of enactment (in- 
cluding compensation for each within-grade 
and longevity step-increase which he would 
have earned) if such transfer had not oc- 
curred until the day immediately following 
such date of enactment, for all time in a pay 
status on and after the effective date of this 
section in a position subject to a prevailing 
rate schedule under the circumstances pre- 
scribed in this subsection, until— 

(a) he leaves the position which he holds 
on such date of enactment, or 

(b) he is entitled to receive basic compen- 
sation at a higher rate under a prevailing 
rate schedule; 
but when such position becomes vacant, the 
rate of basic compensation of any subsequent 
appointee thereto shall be fixed in accordance 
with prevailing rate schedules, 

Sec. 3. (a) The rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in or under the 
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judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of subdivision a of section 62 
of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U. S. C. 102 (a) 
(2)), section 3656 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, the third sentence of section 
603, section 604 (a) (5), or sections 672 to 
675, inclusive, of title 28 of the United States 
Code are hereby increased by amounts equal 
to the increases provided by section 2 of this 
act in corresponding rates of compensation 
paid to officers and employees subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The limitations of $13,485 and $18,010 
with respect to the aggregate salaries payable 
to secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district Judges, contained in the paragraph 
designated “Salaries of supporting person- 
nel” in the Judiciary Appropriation Act, 1958 
(71 Stat. 65; Public Law 85-49), or any sub- 
sequent appropriation act, shall be increased 
by the amounts necessary to pay the addi- 
tional basic compensation provided by this 
act. 

(c) Section 753 (e) of title 28 of the 
United States Code (relating to the compen- 
sation of court reporters for district courts) 
is amended by striking out “$6,450” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$7,095.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Each officer and employee in 
or under the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946 shall be paid additional com- 
pensation at the rate of 10 percent of his 
gross rate of compensation (basic compen- 
sation plus additional compensation author- 
ized by law). 

(b) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee in the office of a Senator is hereby 
adjusted, effective on the first day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this act, to the lowest multiple of $60 which 
will provide a gross rate of compensation 
not less than the gross rate such employee 
was receiving immediately prior thereto, ex- 
cept that (1) the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply in the case of any 
employee if on or before the 15th day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act 
the Senator by whom such employee is em- 
ployed notifies the disbursing office of the 
Senate in writing that he does not wish 
this subsection to apply to such employee, 
and (2) no employee whose basic compen- 
sation is adjusted under this subsection 
shall receive any additional compensation 
or increase in compensation under this act 
for any period prior to the effective date 
of such adjustment. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provision referred 
to in subsection (d), the rates of gross com- 
pensation of each of the elected officers of 
the Senate (except the presiding officer of 
the Senate), the Parliamentarian of the 
Senate, the Legislative Counsel of the Sen- 
ate, the Senior Counsel in the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel of the Senate, and the 
Chief Clerk of the Senate are hereby in- 
creased by 10 percent. 

(d) The paragraph imposing limitations 
on basic and gross compensation of officers 
and employees of the Senate appearing un- 
der the heading “Senate” in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 510; Public 
Law 242, 84th Cong.), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“No officer or employee, whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate shall be paid basic compensation at 
a rate in excess of $8,880 per annum, or 
gross compensation at a rate in excess of 
$16,300 per annum, unless expressly author- 
ized by law.” 

(e) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to employees whose compensation 
is paid from the appropriation contained in 
the paragraph designated “Folding docu- 
ments” under the heading “Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate” in the Legislative 
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Branch Appropriation Act, 1958 (71 Stat. 
246; Public Law 85-75), or in any subsequent 
appropriation act, but the limitation con- 
tained in such paragraph is hereby increased 
by the amount necessary to provide increases 
corresponding to those provided by subsec- 
tion (a). 

(f) The official reporters of proceedings 
and debates of the Senate and their employ- 
ees shall be considered to be officers or 
employees in or under the legislative branch 
of the Government within the meaning of 
subsection (a). 

(g) The additional compensation provided 
by this section shall be considered a part of 
basic compensation for the purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U. S. C. 2251- 
2267). 

(h) The paragraph relating to rates of com- 
pensation of employees of committees of the 
Senate, contained in the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 505; Public Law 
242, 84th Cong.), is amended by striking out 
so much of the second sentence thereof as 
follows the words “First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1947,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the basic compensa- 
tion of any employee of a standing or select 
committee of the Senate (including the ma- 
jority and minority policy committees and 
the majority conference of the Senate and 
minority conference of the Senate), or a 
joint committee of the two Houses the ex- 
penses of which are paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, whose basic compensa- 
tion may be fixed under such provisions at 
a rate of $8,000 per annum, may be fixed at 
a rate not in excess of $8,040 per annum, 
except that the basic compensation of one 
such employee may be fixed at a rate not 
in excess of. $8,880 per annum and the basic 
compensation of two such employees may 
be fixed at a rate not in excess of $8,460 per 
annum.” 

(i) No officer or employee shall be paid in- 
creased or additional compensation for any 
period prior to the first day of the month 
following the date of enactment of this act 
at a rate in excess of 10 percent of his gross 
rate of compensation computed without re- 
gard to the amendment made by subsection 
(d) and without regard to subsections (m), 
(n), (0), and (p). 

(j) The position of chief nurse in the Sen- 
ate Office Building, under the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol, shall be established 
and allocated to grade 9 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1940, as 
amended, so long as such position is held by 
the present incumbent. 

(k) The rate of gross annual compensation 
of each of the elected officers of the House 
of Representatives (except the Presiding Of- 
ficer of the House and the Chaplain of the 
House) is hereby increased by 10 percent. 

(1) The aggregate rate of the rate of basic 
annual compensation and the rate of addi- 
tional annual compensation authorized by 
law of the Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the coordinator of infor- 
mation of the House of Representatives is 
hereby increased by 10 percent. 

(m) The rate of gross annual compensa- 
tion of the legislative counsel of the House 
of Representatives shall be an amount which 
is equal to the rate of gross annual compen- 
sation of the legislative counsel of the Sen- 
ate on the day following the effective date of 
this subsection. 

(n) The basic compensation of the admin- 
istrative assistants to the Speaker, majority 
leader, minority leader, majority whip, and 
minority whip shall be at the rate of $8,880 
per annum. 

(o) Subsection (e) of section 202 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended (2 U. S. C. 72a (e)), is amended (1) 
by striking out “$8,820” where it first appears 
in such subsection and inserting in lieu 
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thereof 88,880“, and (2) by striking out 
“$8,820” at the second place where it appears 
in such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof 88,880.“ 

(p) (1) This subsection is enacted as an 
exercise of the rulemaking power of the 
House of Representatives with full recogni- 
tion of the constitutional right of the House 
of Representatives to change the rule 
amended by this subsection at any time, in 
the same manner, and to the same extent as 
in the case of any other rule of the House 
of Representatives. 

(2) Clause 27 (c) of rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
(A) by striking out “$8,820” where it first 
appears in such clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof 88,880,“ and (B) by striking out 
“$8,820” at the second place where it appears 
in such clause and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$8,880.” 

(q) The limitations in the paragraph des- 
ignated “Folding documents” under the 
heading “Contingent Expenses of the House” 
in the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1958 (71 Stat. 249; Public Law 85-75), or in 
any subsequent appropriation act, are hereby 
increased by 10 percent. 

(r) Each employee in the legislative 
branch of the Government whose compensa- 
tion 

(1) is disbursed by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, 

(2) is not increased by any other provi- 
sion of this act, and 

(3) is fixed at a gross aggregate rate per 
annum, shall receive additional compensa- 
tion at the rate of 10 percent of the rate of 
his existing gross annual compensation. 

(s) The increases in compensation pro- 
vided by this section shall not be applicable 
with respect to the Office of the Parliamen- 
tarian of the House of Representatives and 
to any employee in such office, 

(t) Subject to subsection (j) of this sec- 
tion, each position of nurse under the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol shall be allocated by the 
Architect to that grade of the General Sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, which is recommended to the 
Architect by the Attending Physician of the 
Congress. Any such allocation shall not be 
subject to post audit, review, or change by 
any authority in the executive branch. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 1403 (b) of the Veter- 
ans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 130; Public 
Law 85-56), relating to the annual salary of 
the Chief Medical Director of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, is amended by striking 
out “$17,800” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$19,580.” 

(b) Section 1403 (c) of such act, relating 
to the annual salary of the Deputy Chief 
Medical Director of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, is amended by striking out “$16,800” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 818,480.“ 

(e) Section 1403 (d) of such act, relating 
to the annual salaries of the Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors and the directors of serv- 
ice or chiefs of division of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$15,800” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$17,280”; 

(2) by striking out the word “twenty” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-five”; and 

(3) by striking out “$13,225 minimum to 
$14,300 maximum” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$14,545 minimum to $16,500 maxi- 
mum.” 

(d) Section 1403 (e) of such act, relating 
to the annual salaries of the Director of 
Nursing Service and the Deputy Director 
of Nursing Service of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, is amended— 
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5 by striking out 611,610“ and insert - 
lieu thereof “$12,770 minimum to 
575 —— and 
N lit — striking out “$10,320” and insert - 
Meu thereof “$11,355 minimum to 
442588 maximum.“ 

(e) Section 1403 (f) of such act, relating 
to the annual salaries of the chief phar- 
macist, the chief dietitian, the chief physical 

therapist, and the chief occupational ther- 
apist of the Department of Medicine 1 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, is 
amended to read as follows: 

eee The Administrator may appoint a 

chief pharmacist, a chief dietitian, a chief 
physical therapist, and a chief occupational 
therapist. During the period of his service 
as such, the chief 1 and the chief 
dietitian shall be paid a salary of $12,770 
minimum to $13,970 maximum a year and 
the chief physical therapist and the chief 
- onal therapist shall be paid a salary 
of $11,355 minimum to $12,555 maximum a 


(1) Section 1407 (a) of such act, relating 
to maximum and minimum annual rates of 
salary of certain employees of the Medical 
Service, Dental Service, and Nursing service 
of the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The grades and per annum full-pay 
ranges for positions provided in paragraph 
(1) of section 1404 shall be as follows: 

“MEDICAL SERVICE 


“Chief grade, $12,770 minimum to $13,970 


$11,355 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum. 
“Intermediate grade, $9,890 minimum to 
$11,090 maximum. 
“Full grade, $8,330 minimum to $9,530 
maximum. 
“Associate grade, 
230 maximum. 
“Junior grade, $6,505 minimum to $7,405 
maximum, 


$7,030 minimum to 


“DENTAL SERVICE 


“Chief grade, $12,770 minimum to $13,970 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $11,355 minimum to $12,555 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $9,890 minimum to 
$11,090 maximum. 

Full grade, $8,330 minimum to $9,530 
maximum. 

8 grade, $7,030 minimum to $8,230 


“Junior grade, $6,505 minimum to $7,405 
maximum. 

“NURSING SERVICE 

“Assistant Director, $8,330 minimum to 

580 maximum. 

“Senior grade, $7,030 minimum to $8,230 
maximum. 

“Full grade, $5985 minimum to $6,885 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $5,205 minimum to $6,165 
maximum. 

“Junior grade, $4,425 minimum to $5,385 
maximum.“ 

(g) Section 1408 (d) of such act, pre- 
scribing the maximum amount of pay and 
allowances of medical, surgical, and dental 
specialists of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Any person, rated as a medical, sur- 
gical, or dental specialist under the provi- 
sions of this section or prior corresponding 
provisions of law, shall receive, in addition 
to his basic pay, an allowance equal to 15 
percent of such pay, but in no event shall 
the pay plus the allowance authorized by 
this subsection exceed $16,000 per annum.” 

(h) Section 1411 of such act, relating to 


appointment of additional employees, is 
amended— 
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(1) by 3 “(a)” immediately follow- 
ing “Sec. 1411.”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing 


26055 "Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the per annum rate of salary of each 
individual serving as a manager of a hos- 
pital, domiciliary, or center who is not a 
physician in the medical service shall not be 
less than the rate of salary which he would 
receive under section 1407 if his service as 
a manager of a hospital, domiciliary, or cen- 
ter had been service as a physician in the 
medical service in the chief grade. This 
subsection shall not affect the allocation of 
any position of manager of a hospital, domi- 
ciliary, or center to any grade of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
except with respect to changes in rate of 
salary pursuant to the preceding sentence, 
and shall not affect the applicability of the 
Performance Rating Act of 1950 to any in- 
dividual.” 

(i) Paragraph (2) of section 1404 of such 
act, relating to additional appointments, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Managers, pharmacists, physical ther- 
apists, occupational therapists, dietitians, 


(3) The second sentence of section 415 
of such act (22 U. S. C. 870) is amended to 
read as follows: “The per annum rates of 


$11, 770 
10, 920 
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(b) Foreign Service officers, Reserve offi- 
cers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section at one of the step 
rates provided by sections 412 or 415 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, shall receive 
basic compensation on or after the effective 
date of this section at the correspon step 
rate as provided by such sections 412 or 415 
as amended by this section. 

Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U. S. C. 665), the rates of compensation of 
officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia whose rates of 
compensation are fixed by administrative 
action pursuant to law and are not other- 
wise increased by this act are hereby author- 
ized to be increased, effective on or after the 
first day of the first pay period which began 
on or after January 1, 1958, by amounts not 
to exceed the increases provided by this act 
for corresponding rates of compensation in 
the appropriate schedule or scale of pay. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be deemed to authorize any increase 
in the rates of compensation of officers and 
employees whose rates of compensation are 
fixed and adjusted from time to time as 
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and other scientific and professional per- 
sonnel, such as optometrists, pathologists, 
bacteriologists, chemists, biostatisticians, and 
medical and dental techno 

(j) Paragraph (5) of section 1405 of such 
act, relating to qualifications of appointees, 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
and (C) thereof as subparagraphs (C) and 
(D) thereof, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting immediately below sub- 
Paragraph (A) thereof the following: 

“(B) optometrist— 

“be licensed to practice optometry in one 
of the States, Territories, or Commonwealths 
of the United States, or in the District of 
Columbia.” 

Sec. 6. (a) The Foreign Service Act of 1946 
as amended as follows: 

(1) The third sentence of section 412 of 
such act (22 U. S. C. 867) is amended by 
striking out “$17,500” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$19,250.” 

(2) The fourth sentence of section 412 
of such act is amended to read as follows: 
“The per annum salaries of Foreign Service 
officers within each of the other classes shall 
be as follows: 


940 $17,380 $17,820 $18,260 818, 700 
520 14, 850 15,180 15, 510 15, 840 
320 12, 650 12, 980 13,310 13, 640 
450 10, 725 11, 000 il, 275 11, 550 
690 965 9, 240 9, 515 9, 790 
150 7,370 7, 590 7,810 8,030 
940 6, 105 6, 270 6, 435 6, 600 
000 5, 225 300 5, 555 5, 720 85, 888.“ 


staff officers and employees within each class 
shall be as follows: 


2,120 $12,480 $12,830 * 

11, 205 11, 485 11,770 12,120 

10, 320 10, 600 10, 885 11, 165 

9, 380 9, 665 9, 945 10, 230 

8, 610 8, 815 9, 030 9,315 $9,600 

7, 905 8, 120 8,325 8, 540 8, 955 

7, 200 7,415 7,630 7,840 8,050 

6, 495 6,710 6, 925 7,140 7,350 

5. 795 6, 005 6, 220 6, 435 6, 650 

5, 260 5, 400 5, 540 5, 755 5,970 175 
4, 790 4, 930 5,070 5, 215 5, 355 500 
4,320 4,400 4, 605 4,745 4, 890 025 
3, 870 4,010 4,155 4, 295 4,440 4, 580 
3, 445 3, 585 3, 730 3, 870 4,010 4,155 
3, 165 3, 230 3, 300 3,445 3,585 3,730 
2, 950 3, 020 3, 090 3, 165 3,230 3, 300 
2, 735 2, 805 2, 875 2,950 3,020 3, 000 
2, 520 2, 590 2, 660 2, 735 2,805 2,875 
2,310 2, 380 2, 455 2, 520 2,500 2,660 
2, 095 2, 165 2, 240 2, 310 2.380 2, 455 
1, 880 1, 955 2, 025 2, 005 2,165 2,240 
1,670 1,745 1,810 1,830 1,955 2, 025" 


nearly as is consistent with the public in- 


(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
affect the authority contained in any law 
pursuant to which rates of com 
may be fixed by administrative action. 

Sec. 8. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this act 
only in the case of an individual in the sery- 
ice of the United States (including service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States) or 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia on the date of enactment of this 
act, except that such retroactive compen- 
sation or salary shall be paid (1) to an 
Officer or employee who retired during the 
period beginning on the first day of the first 
pay period which began on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, and ending on the date of enact- 
ment of this act for services rendered during 
such period and (2) in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of August 3, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 636, 8ist Cong.), as amended (5 
VU. S. C. 61f-61k), for services rendered dur- 
ing the period beginning on the first day of 
the first pay period which began on or after 
January 1, 1958, and ending on the date of 
enactment of this act by an officer or em- 
ployee who dies during such period. 
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(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such indi- 
vidual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget is authorized and directed to 
provide by regulation for the absorption 
from the respective applicable appropria- 
tions or funds available for the fiscal year 
in which this act is enacted and for the 
immediately succeeding fiscal years, by the 
Tespective departments, agencies, establish- 
ments, and corporations in the executive 
branch, to such extent as the Director deems 
practicable, of the costs of the increases in 
basic compensation provided by this act. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be held or considered 
to require (1) the separation from the serv- 
ice of any individual by reduction in force 
or other personnel action or (2) the placing 
of any individual in a leave-without-pay 
status. 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to the field service of 
the Post Office Department and to such other 
departments, agencies, establishments, and 
corporations in the executive branch as the 
Director, with the approval of the President, 
may designate. 

Sxc. 10. Section 505 (e) of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
1105 (e)), is amended by striking out 
“thirty-seven” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seventy-five.” 

Sec. 11. Section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1105), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) Appointments to positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule, ex- 
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(b) (1) The provisions of sections 402, 403, 
404, and 405 of the act of May 27, 1958 (72 
Stat. 146; Public Law 85-426), shall be ap- 
plicable and effective, as of the effective date 
of this section, with respect to the applica- 
tion and operation of the amendment made 
by subsection (a) of this section. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection,— 

(A) the terms “This title” and “this title”, 
as used in such sections 402 (a), 403, and 
404, mean the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section; and 

(B) the term “This act“, as used in such 
section 405, means the provisions of this 
section 14. 

Sec. 15 (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of this section, this act 
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cept positions provided for in subsection (e) 
of this section, shall be made only upon 
approval by the Civil Service Commission 
of the qualifications of the proposed ap- 
pointees.” 

Sec. 12. The annual rate of basic com- 
pensation of the position of Chief Postal 
Inspector in the Post Office Department shall 
be $19,000. 

Sec. 18. Section 604 (d) of the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 944), is amended to read as follows: 

d) (1) Hereafter, for all pay computa- 
tion purposes affecting officers or employees 
in or under the executive branch, the judi- 
cial branch, or the District of Columbia mu- 
nicipal government, basic per annum rates 
of compensation established by or pursuant 
to law shall be regarded as payment for em- 
ployment during 52 basic administrative 
workweeks of 40 hours. 

“(2) Whenever for any such purpose it is 
necessary to convert a basic annual rate to 
a basic biweekly, weekly, daily, or hourly 
rate, the following rules shall govern: 

“(A) An hourly rate shall be derived by 
dividing the annual rate by 2,080; 

“(B) A daily rate shall be derived by mul- 
tiplying the hourly rate by the number of 
daily hours of service required; and 

“(C) A weekly or biweekly rate shall be 
derived by multiplying the hourly rate by 
40 or 80 as the case may be. 

“(3) All rates shall be computed in full 
cents, counting a fraction of a cent as the 
next higher cent.” 

Sec. 14, (a) The Postal Field Service 
Schedule contained in section 301 (a) of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955, as amended by section 401 (a) of the 
act of May 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 145; Public Law 
85-426), is amended by striking out levels 
7 to 20, inclusive, and the respective per 
annum rates and steps for such levels and 
inserting in lieu of such levels and per an- 
num rates and steps the following: 


$5, 035 $5, 200 $5, 365 $5,530 $5,695 $5,860 
5, 160 5, 330 5, 500 5, 670 5, 840 6, 010 
5, 440 5, 625 5, 810 5, 995 6, 180 365 
5, 575 5, 765 5, 955 6, 145 6, 335 6, 525 
5, 875 6, 075 6, 275 6, 475 6, 675 6, 875 
6, 020 6, 225 6, 430 6, 635 6, 840 7, 045 
6, 450 6, 665 6, 880 7, 095 7,310 7,525 
6, 610 6, 830 7,050 7,270 7,490 7,710 
7, 085 7,330 7, 565 7, 800 8, 035 8, 270 
7, 270 7,510 7,750 7,990 8, 230 8,470 
7, 805 8, 065 8, 325 8, 585 8, 345 9, 105 
8, 000 8, 265 8, 530 8, 795 9, 060 9, 325 
8, 500 8, 870 9, 150 9, 430 9,710 9,990 
8, 805 9,090 9,375 9, 660 9,945 10,230 
9, 440 9, 740 10, 040 10,340 10,640 10, 940 
9, 680 9, 990 10, 300 10,610 10,920 11,230 
10, 375 10, 700 11. 025 11. 350 11, 675 12.000 
10, 635 10, 970 11, 305 11,640 11,975 12,310 
11, 400 11. 725 12, 050 12, 375 12,700 13.02 
11, 685 12, 020 12, 355 12,600 13,025 13, 300 
12, 580 12, 905 13, 230 13, 555 13,880 14. 205 
12, 805 13, 230 13, 565 13,900 14. 25 14. 570 
14, 085 14, 410 14. 735 15,060 15,385 15, 560 
14, 440 14,775 15,110 15, 445 15, 780 
15, 375 15, 700 15, 900 
15, 760 15, 900 


shall take effect as of the first day of the first 
pay — which began on or after January 
, 1958. 

(b) This section, the first section, and sec- 
tions 4 (b), 4 (e), 4 (h), 4 (j), 4(q), 4 (t), 
5 (i), 5 (J). 7. 8, 9, 10, and 11 shall take effect 
on the date of enactment of this act. 

(e) Sections 5 (h), 12, and 13 shall take 
effect on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

(d) For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, all changes 
in rates of compensation or salary which 
result from the enactment of this act shall 
be held and considered to be effective as of 
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the first day of the first pay period which 
P a AFter the date: of such anadi 
men 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 
Speaker, I 


Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation as pro- 
vided by the committee amendment 
would increase the annual rates of com- 
pensation of approximately 1,064,072 
officers and employees in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of the 
Federal Government. The main differ- 
ence between this bill as passed by the 
Senate and as recommended by your 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice is the amount of salary increase given 
the employees covered by this legislation, 

The bill as it passed the Senate pro- 
vided 7½ percent salary increase. The 
salary increase our committee recom- 
mended is 10 percent. Both the Senate 
and our committee recommended that 
that increase be retroactive to the first 
day of the first pay period which began 
on or after January 1, 1958. 

I will say that I thought the 10 percent 
increase provided by this amendment 
was too high and should have been 
somewhere around 7½ or 8 percent. I 
was also strongly opposed to the retroac- 
tive feature making this pay increase 
effective on the first pay period after 
January 1, 1958. This retroactive fea- 
ture will cost the Government over $200 
million, but since the postal pay and rate 
bill has already been passed and signed 
by the President, and since that bill gives 
the postal employees retroactive pay 
back to January 1, I feel that the classi- 
fied and other employees of the Federal 
Government are entitled to the same 
treatment and the same consideration as 
the postal employees. 

I do not think it is fitting for me to 
be complaining at this time since the 
postal employees have already received 
retroactive pay to January 1, and like 
treatment should certainly be accorded 
other employees of our Government. 

The bill also increases from $16,000 to 
$17,500 the existing maximum salary 
rate of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

The salary increases apply to these 
categories of officers and employees: 

First. Employees whose positions are 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Second. Officers and employees in the 
judicial branch of our Government, in- 
cluding court reporters for district 
courts of the United States, secretaries 
and law clerks of Federal, circuit, and 
district judges, and certain others. 

Third. Officers and employees in the 
legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with certain exceptions. 

Fourth. Officers and employees of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery in 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Fifth. Officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service of the United States 
under the Department of State. 

This legislation also provides in the 
amendment that an additional 242-per- 
cent cost-of-living increase be paid, ef- 
fective for 3 years, for postal employees 
in levels 7 to 19. 

As the Members know, when the 
postal pay bill was enacted, a 7½ per- 
cent permanent increase was given to 
all postal employees. Those employees 
who were in levels 1 to 6 were given an 
additional 24% percent temporary in- 
crease for 3 years and the employees in 
level 7 were given 1% percent for a 
temporary period of 3 years and the 
supervisory officials in level 8 and above 
were not given any temporary increase. 
When the President approved this legis- 
lation, he complained strongly about this 
discriminatory feature. He said that 
all employees, whether supervisors or 
higher officials or not, were entitled to 
the same consideration as those in the 
first seven levels. 

I heartily agree with this statement 
of our President and for that reason 
this amendment provides that those 
supervisory officials, including post- 
masters in the larger cities, would have 
the 2%½ percent temporary increase for 
a period of 3 years as those in the first 
6 levels. For level 7, where a 1½ per- 
cent increase was given, this amendment 
adds an extra 1 percent, giving them 
the same 2% percent temporary increase 
as those in the first 6 levels. 

The President said that when Con- 
gress stopped the temporary increase at 
level seven, it was a distortion of the 
postal field service pay schedule and 
that such action was inconsistent with 
the basic principles of equal pay for 
equal work, and recognition that postal 
salaries offer substantial differences ac- 
cording to the difficulty and the degree 
of responsibility of the work performed 
by employees. 

I have just received the following let- 
ter from Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield in strong support of this 
amendment: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. TOM MURRAY, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: You will recall our 
recent conversation concerning the salary 
inequities created by the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 85-426 affecting thousands of postal 
supervisors and postmasters. 

Knowing your keen interest in fair salary 
treatment for ail postal employees, the Post 
Office Department strongly recommends 
prompt action to eliminate this discrimi- 
nation. 

This can be accomplished by extending 
the same percentage pay increase provided 
in Public Law 85-426 for the first 6 levels 
of the postal field service salary schedule 
to all the remaining levels. The cost of such 
an extension is estimated at 65½ million a 
year, which is nominal in comparison with 
the $265 million in pay increases for postal 
employees provided by the legislation re- 
cently enacted. 

Postal supervisors are chosen from the 
ranks. Equitable salary treatment for them 
will restore the incentive to all employees 
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to seek advancement to the more difficult 
and responsible positions, 

Postmasters who are responsible for han- 
dling an ever increasing volume of mail, 
controlling substantial sums of money and 
directing large numbers of employees, should 
also be accorded fair treatment and have 
their salaries increased proportionately. 

It is my understanding that you will offer 
an amendment to S. 734 to accomplish this 
purpose. Such an amendment has my 
wholehearted endorsement. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


I realize the tremendous cost of this 
legislation. No one is stronger for hold- 
ing down the cost of the operation of 
our Government than I, but at the same 
time I fully realize that the classified 
and other employees included in this 
legislation are entitled to a reasonable 
increase. They have received only one 
increase since 1951. That only increase 
was in 1955 when they were given a 
7% percent increase. I feel that in view 
of the postal pay legislation which has 
already been approved by the Presi- 
dent, this legislation should also be ap- 
proved for the classified and other em- 
ployees, including the judicial, those in 
the Foreign Service and in the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the differences in 
pay is set forth in S. 734 and the House 
committee amendment should be ad- 
justed in conference. 

As I said before, the cost of this leg- 
islation will be $547,669,447. That is a 
tremendous amount of money—I am 
very hopeful that the Director of the 
Budget will carry out section 9 of our 
amendment which provides as follows: 

Sec. 9. (a) The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget is authorized and directed to 
provide by regulation for the absorption 
from the respective applicable appropria- 
tions or funds available for the fiscal year 
in which this act is enacted, by the re- 
spective departments, agencies, establish- 
ments, and corporations in the executive 
branch, to such extent as the Director deems 
practicable, of the costs of the increases in 
basic compensation provided by this act. 


This amendment provides that it is 
applicable to not only this fiscal year 
but succeeding fiscal years. I am quite 
confident that the Director of the Budget 
can hold down the cost of this legisla- 
tion due to changes in service, and due 
to retirements, resignations, and deaths 
of employees. Having great confidence 
in the present Director of the Budget, 
I feel sure he will carry out the provisions 
of section 9 of the amendment. 

Certainly we must do everything we 
can to reduce the cost of our Govern- 
ment,.and I have long been disturbed 
at the tremendous cost of our Govern- 
ment. As long as we keep increasing 
expenditures, I do not see how we can 
ever decrease taxes. It is a serious prop- 
osition, but at the same time we must 
treat our employees fairly, and I think 
this legislation is proper and should be 
approved by this body and then the dif- 
ference between the 7½- percent ap- 
proval of the Senate and the 10-percent 
approval of the House can be adjusted in 
conference. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Assume that a Con- 
gressman had a clerk who worked in 
April and May. This bill becomes effec- 
tive January 1. Does that affect get- 
ting the 10-percent increase for those 
employees? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. It 
is retroactive in pay to January 1. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Even though that 
employee does not work any more? 

Mr. MURRAY. Thatiscorrect. If the 
employee retires or if he should die then 
the amount due will go to his survivor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How much bookkeep- 
ing will that take? 

Mr. MURRAY. Quite a little. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Even if he was fired 
for incompetency he would still get the 
10 percent? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; that is not correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. As 
I understand it, this takes in the medi- 
cal profession, the nurses and doctors 
in the various Government services? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is entirely cor- 
rect. The amendment includes an 
amendment offered by the gentlewo- 
man’s committee, by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tracue], the chair- 
aan of the committee, who worked this 
out. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Yes; it is my understanding they would 
be included. But this does not include 
the unclassified workers? 

Mr. MURRAY. Those who are on per 
diem are not included with those who 
get salaries. 

Mr.CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CORBETT. The gentleman in 
reply to the query of the gentleman from 
Michigan I believe inadvertently gave 
a wrong answer. The only persons who 
would be entitled to receive this retro- 
active pay would be those who have re- 
tired or are deceased. If they were in- 
voluntarily separated or separated by 
resignation they would not be covered 
by the terms of this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
will yield further, is the gentleman 
sure about that? This bill covers 10 
percent to all of them who have been in 
since January. 

Mr. CORBETT. But it deals with 
present employees of the Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It applies just to 
those who are on the payroll when the 
bill becomes law? 

Mr. CORBETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thought it applied 
to all who were on the payroll since 
January 1. 

Mr. CORBETT. And who were re- 
tained on the payroll and are presently 
covered. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am herewith attaching a sum- 
mary of the categories and number of 
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employees and the estimated increased 
annual cost of S. 734 as amended by the 
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House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: 


Categories and number of employees affected and estimated increased annual cost of S. 734; 
as reported by the House committee 


Section of bill Coverage Number of 
> employees 
a O SDD as RECS Se 9898 Act of 1949, as am ended 978,632 | $513, 208, 700 
See, 5. tists, and nurses, Department of Medi- 19, 485 12, 850, 647 
ae and Surgery in Veterans’ Administration. 
Seo, 6........ Foreign Serviced. » ete oh nse nelnwixne en 12, 636 9, 792, 400 
S Officers and employees in or under the legislative 6, 200 4, 090, 000 
rance! 
F Officers, and employees in or under the judicial 4,119 2, 230, 700 
Sec. 14 (amendment) . 244 percent only increase for post office supervisory 43, 000 5, 500, 000 
employees, 
o eS eee ee - 1, 064, 072 547, 669, 447 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who represents more Federal employees 
in the Congress than any other Mem- 
ber, I rise in vigorous, enthusiastic, and 
sincere support of this legislation, I 
believe my colleagues will agree that my 
position is consistent with the best prin- 
ciples of representative government. 

I recognize however, that my appeal 
here has to be based upon more than 
just a personal desire to serve my peo- 
ple; it has to be based on what is in the 
best interests of the Nation as a whole 
and what is fair and proper for both 
sides. 

Mr. Speaker, you have heard the story 
many times before, and whenever you 
have heard this story and heard the 
recommendations made by our commit- 
tee, you have gone along with it rather 
overwhelmingly. Last year the com- 
mittee recommended a bill providing an 
increase of 11 percent. It was passed 
overwhelmingly by this body, but was 
subsequently vetoed. Since that time 
there has been a steady increase in the 
cost of living and other wage adjust- 
ments for employees in other fields. In 
spite of this continued increase in the 
cost of living and in spite of the fact 
that we went along with the 11 percent 
last year, and in spite of the fact that 
many of us introduced legislation pro- 
viding for a larger increase, the com- 
mittee came out with a compromise of 
10 percent, which is less than we ap- 
proved overwhelmingly last year in spite 
of the increase in the cost of living. 

I strongly feel, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
minimum compromise that the Congress 
should accept at this time. Why is it a 
minimum compromise? In the first 
place, better than 50 percent of the Fed- 
eral employees earn less than $60 a week 
take-home pay. It does not take an 
economist to realize that it is almost im- 
possible to provide for one’s family the 
basic necessities of life with such an in- 
come. Furthermore, we have not over 
the period of years granted increases to 
the Federal employees consistent: with 
the increased cost of living. I will take 
one grade for an example, and that is 
grade 7 which is the medium grade be- 
tween 1 and 15 exclusive of the so-called 
supergrades. Grade 7 today is receiv- 
ing $4,525 per year. In 1939, that grade 


was receiving $2,600 per year. All of us 
agree that in 1939 the cost of living had 
been somewhat stable for several years. 
The cost-of-living index, the Consumer 
Price Index shows that as of December 
31, 1957, the cost of living had gone up 
to 104.7 percent. Yet, the total salary 
increase of that medium grade has 
amounted to 74 percent. In order for 
the grade 7, the medium grade, to receive 
the same gross income they received in 
1939, we would have today to grant an 
increase of 17.6 percent. For that same 
employee to have the same purchasing 
power and the same net take-home pay 
after taxes and retirement payments are 
taken into consideration and to buy the 
same number of loaves of bread, and the 
same number of pairs of shoes, we would 
have to grant today an increase of 25 
percent. Yet, this bill only provides for 
an increase of 10 percent. That is the 
reason I say it is a minimum compromise 
that we should accept. I think all of 
my colleagues will agree that we get 
what we pay for in every walk of life, 
and most certainly if we do not properly 
adjust these wages and these salaries, 
over a period of time the quality of our 
personnel is going to be lowered. The 
efficiency is going to be lowered and the 
cost to the Government as a consequence 
will naturally be higher. I think all of 
my colleagues will also agree that we 
should be fair with all of our employees 
and provide the same increase for the 
classified employees as was provided for 
the postal employees within the last few 
weeks, which is a little over 10 percent. 
In fact, the amendment offered by the 
chairman here today is equalizing that, 
so as to provide a minimum 10 percent 
for all postal employees. I hope this 
body today passes this bill by such an 
overwhelming vote that it will encour- 
age the conferees to hold to the 10 per- 
cent figure in the conference. Recog- 
nizing that the other body did approve 
7.5 percent before, and there would nat- 
urally be an inclination on the part of 
our conferees in the conference to com- 
promise somewhere between that 
amount, I believe the overwhelming 
vote today should indicate the feeling of 
this body that we believe all of our em- 
ployees should receive the same and 
equal treatment. The only way we can 
be fair to all the employees is to insist on 
this minimum bill of 10 percent at this 
time. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that if this increase were granted, 
taking into consideration the great 
amount of income in the gentleman’s 
District, that perhaps we could cut down 
on the amount that we contribute to the 
schools of his District? 

Mr. BROYHILL. No, I do not agree 
with that. The Federal Government 
contributes to the schools on the basis 
of the fact that the Federal Government 
owns property in that area on which it 
does not pay taxes. I do not think you 
can penalize the employees of the Fed- 
eral Government because of the cost of 
the Government operation on tax-free 
property in our districts. I do not be- 
ra there is any connection between the 
wo. 

The average Government employee 
makes less today than the average coal 
miner, steel worker, automobile worker, 
oil worker, or construction worker. It 
was not always this way. A Government 
position used to be sought after, not only 
because of the opportunity of service 
that it offered, but also because of the 
good pay and fine working conditions 
that Government employees used to 
enjoy compared with other groups in the 
population. 

This is no longer so. We have allowed 
the status of Government employees to 
deteriorate. Let me illustrate the ex- 
perience of one occupation in the Gov- 
ernment with which we are all familiar— 
that of the letter carrier. The average 
letter carrier today makes $4,383. In 
most American cities this is less than is 
required, for what I called before, an 
adequate but modest cost of living. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that most postal 
employees have to look for a secondary 
job to supplement the income that they 
receive for long hours of work in the 
post office. During the past 10 years, 
the average salary of a letter carrier has 
increased by 52 percent, but most of this 
inerease was absorbed by the rise in cost 
of living so that during the whole decade 
since 1946, the real rise in the wages of 
letter carriers has been only 10 percent. 
Compare this with an increase of three 
times as high for workers in manufac- 
turing, coal, and building construction. 
Even retail employees have gained rela- 
tively twice as great a wage boost in real 
wages during the past decade than those 
of the letter carrier. 

The lot of the classified civil service 
employee is not much better. Their 
money wage over the decade between 
1946 and 1956 has increased by 61 per- 
cent, but the average real wage has risen 
by only 16 percent, or half as much as 
that in manufacturing, coal, and build- 
ing construction. 

Over the past 2 years alone, since Fed- 
eral Government employees have re- 
ceived their last and inadequate salary 
raise, wage rates of the major groups in 
American economy have risen between 
10 and 20 percent. 

Is it, therefore, any wonder that the 
position of Federal employees has cor- 
roded over the years and that the status 
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of Federal employment has been se- 
riously injured. 

In private industry we take it for 
granted that the increases in cost of 
living and improvements in productivity 
are compensated so that the remunera- 
tion of employees improves with in- 
creases in productivity. Most Govern- 
ment jobs do not lend themselves to 
measurements of productivity, but such 
measurements do not appear necessary. 
It is quite obvious that Government em- 
ployees who perform essential services 
and who help create a climate which 
makes possible the overall growth of pro- 
ductivity should be entitled to share in 
the economic growth of this economy. 

But in some areas where productivity 
of Government employees can be meas- 
ured, like in the post office, we find that 
the rise in productivity has compared 
favorably with that in private industry. 
According to the Postmaster General 
and the Bureau of the Budget produc- 
tivity of postal employees has increased 
at an annual rate of some 3 percent, and 
the best available data indicate that 
these increases are going to continue in 
the future. 

Plain justice and fair play would 
therefore require that we grant a sub- 
stantial wage increase to Federal em- 
ployees in order to make it possible for 
them to catch up with the increases 
granted to employees in private industry 
doing comparable work. This in itself 
would be sufficient and good reason for 
granting the increase, but there are 
other compelling reasons which would 
require Congress to raise the wage and 
salary scales of Federal employees. 

Evidence presented before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
shows that in many cases the Federal 
Government has difficulty in hiring suit- 
able personnel to replace those who re- 
tire or who leave Government employ- 
ment for more remunerative occupation 
outside of Government. 

In addition, independent studies con- 
ducted by the Department of Defense, 
the Civil Service Commission, and a 
commission especially appointed by the 
President to study the problems of Fed- 
eral pay practices have all concluded 
that in many areas, Federal wages and 
salaries are too low to attract the neces- 
Sary caliber of men to perform the high 
level of responsibility that Government 
work requires, 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of reducing 
the budget and in favor of reducing the 
heavy burden that taxation brings upon 
our population. But we cannot ac- 
complish this at the expense of the al- 
ready underpaid Federal employees. 
Failure to enact a fair wage increase to 
Federal employees will not constitute 
a saving but a loss. Failure to act now 
would impair essential Government 
services and would, therefore, constitute 
a damage to our total economy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
favor passage of this bill for a 10-percent 
pay raise for classified employees and 
other classes of employees of the Federal 
Government, and recommend this action 
heartily to my colleagues. The Congress 
should recognize the good and efficient 
work these employees have rendered to 
the American people, and should realize 
the urgent need for this increase in pay. 

These classified employees have been 
given only one pay raise since the year 
1951. This previous raise was 742 per- 
cent in the year 1955. Compared to em- 
ployees in business and industry, this 
pay raise is long overdue. The cost of 
living has increased every year and this 
pay raise, which is a minimum, should 
be promptly passed. 

As this legislation has been the subject 
of much controversy, which has delayed 
the passage of the bill, the pay raise 
should be made fully retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, in order to do full justice to 
our worthy Government employees. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, before I 
learned that this bill was coming to the 
floor of the House under suspension of 
rules which permits committee amend- 
ments only, I had intended to offer an 
amendment to the bill. My amendment 
would provide that only 50 percent of the 
vacancies among classified employees 
could be filled until a 5-percent reduc- 
tion had been effected in personnel for 
the fiscal year 1959. I will read my pro- 
posed amendment: 

Sec, 15. Effective July 1, 1958, or 30 days 
after the enactment of this act, whichever 
is later, positions, the grades and rates of 
compensation for which are specified in sec- 
tions 2, 5, 6, and 7 of this act, becoming 
vacant shall not be filled: Provided, That 
this limitation shall not apply to— 

(1) not to exceed 50 percent of all vacan- 
cies; 

(2) departments or independent agencies 

the total positions within which does not 
exceed 100: 
Provided further, That when total employ- 
ment, the compensation for which is pre- 
seribed in sections 2, 5, 6, and 7 of this act, 
shall have been reduced to a figure not ex- 
ceeding 95 percent of the total number pro- 
vided in the various appropriation acts for 
the fiscal year 1959, this section shall be- 
come operative: Provided further, That this 
section shall cease to be effective on June 30, 
1959. 


Since I learned only yesterday that 
this bill was to be considered under sus- 
pension of rules, I have just talked with 
the chairman of the committee, my good 
friend and able colleague from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Murray] and also my good 
friend and able colleague from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees], the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, and asked 
them if they would offer my amendment 
as a committee amendment. They feel 
that it would not be proper since the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has not had an opportunity to act on 
the amendment. 
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As most of my colleagues know, in 
1952 and 1953, a similar amendment 
introduced by myself was adopted on 
five appropriation bills, and the effect of 
those amendments on those appropria- 
tion bills kept many thousands of peo- 
ple off the payroll, without a single Fed- 
eral employee losing his or her job. My 
amendment, as you know, reduces Fed- 
eral employees by the attrition method 
by not filling vacancies that occur 
through death, retirement, and resigna- 
tion. Since the committee will not offer 
my amendment as a committee amend- 
ment, I can only wait until the supple- 
mental appropriation bill is considered 
by the House, which of course will be 
necessary to support this legislation 
with dollars, as is the case with most 
every legislative bill that comes before 
the Congress. Had this amendment 
been adopted to this bill and made law 
it would have saved in the fiscal year 
1959 $240 million, which is $40 million 
more than is estimated that the retro- 
active section would cost. 

Some of our liberal spenders of tax- 
payers’ dollars will say $240 million is 
hardly worth saving, but who knows 
what effect that last straw will have on 
the future of America. I say, Mr. 
Speaker, $240 million is not hay in any- 
body’s language, and we had best start 
saving wherever we can. Ata later date 
when the appropriation bill comes here, 
I propose to find out whether or not this 
House is interested in making such a 
saving, and at that time I propose to 
demand a yea and nay rollcall in order 
that the people in each Congressional 
District will know the attitude of their 
Representative in Congress on the all- 
important issue of Federal spending. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman spoke 
to me about this amendment only this 
morning, and then it was too late to 
secure consideration by the committee 
and it could not be considered as a com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I explained that. 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman has 
put such a rider on bills in the past 
and I have always supported him. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with 
the gentleman to this extent that a 
great amount of money could be saved 
if the agencies of the Government 
would, every time a person is separated 
from the payroll, not fill the position 
until it is shown that to do so is abso- 
lutely necessary to the proper function- 
ing of the agency. 

Mr, JENSEN. I am glad to see that 
the committee did include a provision 
in this bill directing the Bureau of the 
Budget to see to it that the agencies af- 
fected make every attempt to save 
money by this very method of not filling 
vacancies. But as the gentleman knows, 
it is always best to say to the fellow 
who is working for you alone or for all 
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the people: This is what you must do,” 
and say it in such language that your 
orders are sure to be carried out, and 
in this instance to the letter of the law. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the chal- 
lenge of Soviet scientific achievements 
has reawakened America to the neces- 
sity of having the ablest and the best 
trained personnel in our Federal service, 
working for our national preservation. 
In recent years we have witnessed a 
marked deterioration in the prestige of 
our civil service. Government person- 
nel directors can testify to the serious 
difficulties they have faced in recruiting 
trained personnel for Government jobs. 
The Federal agencies have been unable 
to compete with the alluring offers from 
private industry. 

In addition, the civil service has been 
losing valuable, skilled employees 
through the enticements of higher paid 
positions elsewhere. Turnover rates as 
high as 25 percent among highly trained 
employees have been cited. In the in- 
terests of our national welfare and the 
retention of a high caliber civil service, 
we must authorize immediate and sub- 
stantial pay increases for our Federal 
classified employees so that they can 
regain lost ground in our expanding 
economy. 

The continued and accelerated up- 
ward spiral in the cost of living have left 
Federal employees bearing the brunt of 
the inflation. The cost of living has far 
outdistanced the meager increases in the 
Federal pay rates. The pressure of the 
never-ending treadmill of trying to pur- 
chase the necessary goods and services 
for their families and themselves with 
dollars of declining relative value ha. led 
many Federal employees to take second- 
ary jobs or to have their wives go back 
to work. 

Recent surveys indicate that for a 
family of four to maintain a modest but 
adequate standard of living their annual 
income must be at least between $4,700 
and $5,000. Yet the median wage for 
Federal classified employees is $4,075. In 
other words, more than half of our Fed- 
eral civil servants are receiving substand- 
ard wages. This is a disturbing situa- 
tion which calls for immediate action. 

Over the past decade, while workers in 
private industry, with the assistance of 
their unions, have considerably improved 
their conditions both in wages and in 
added fringe benefits, Government em- 
ployees, precluded from the advantages 
of collective bargaining, have steadily lost 
ground. Federal workers have been 
given only one general wage increase of 
7% percent for classified employees in 
the last 6 years, while many workers in 
the business world have been getting 
annual wage boosts commensurate with 
their increased productivity and the rise 
in the cost of living. 

In the 3 years since the Federal em- 
ployees received their last pay raise, 
wages in manufacturing have gone up 
14 percent; in wholesaling 13 percent; 
and in mining they are up 21 percent. 
One has only to compare the changes in 
real income of Government employees 
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with various other occupational groups 
over a 17-year period from 1939 through 
1956 to realize how poorly the civil serv- 
ice has fared in our growing economy. 
Bituminous-coal- miners have enjoyed 
the largest increase in real income of 107 
percent. But other groups have also 
prospered: Lumber workers, up 73 per- 
cent; textile workers, up 64 percent; 
chemical workers, up 58 percent; meat- 
packers, up 47 percent; even school- 
teachers are up 36 percent; and retail 
clerks, up 24 percent, to mention only a 
few. And where do we find the Federal 
Government workers? At the bottom 
of the list, with a modest 14-percent 
increase in their real income. To raise 
Government salaries to the pre-World 
War II status would require a pay raise 
of at least 25 percent, a much greater 
figure than anyone is proposing. 

The disparity in wage increases and 
real take-home pay is not confined to a 
comparison of Federal employees with 
other occupational groups. Even within 
the Government service this disparity 
extends to the relationship of classified 
employees’ salaries and the earnings of 
nearly 700,000 Federal employees whose 
rates of compensation are not set by the 
Congress, but rather are based upon the 
prevailing wage rates in the communities 
where they are employed. These Federal 
wage-board workers have received re- 
peated upward adjustments which have 
kept their wages in line with the cost of 
living, but which have also placed them 
far ahead of their fellow classified em- 
ployees in terms of increased income. 
The Department of the Navy reports 
that its wage-board employees have re- 
ceived pay raises totaling 25.8 percent 
since 1951, while the Federal classified 
employees have had to settle for 714 per- 
cent. Numerous situations have been 
created where classified supervisors are 
paid lower salaries than the wage-board 
workers they supervise. If this condi- 
tion is allowed to continue, we will wit- 
ness a further decline in the morale of 
cur Federal service, which we cannot 
afford in these perilous times. 

Today the median salary in the 927,- 
822-man classified service is $4,075 com- 
pared with that of the wage-board em- 
ployees of $4,597. This is quite the re- 
verse of the picture in 1950 when the 
classified service salary median was 
$3,225 as against the wage board’s $3,099. 
These figures clearly illustrate the un- 
justified inequities in our Federal pay 
system. We in Congress are now faced 
with the responsibility of removing these 
detrimental inequities before they en- 
danger the whole quality of our civil 
service. 

Our economy-minded friends in both 
Houses argued last year that we could 
not afford to grant Federal pay in- 
creases because the cost would add to 
the already huge Federal expenditures 
and precipitate an increase in the Fed- 
eral debt limit. I favor Government 
economy wherever possible, but I say to 
these colleagues we cannot afford not to 
authorize some upward adjustments in 
our Federal pay scales. It would be 
faulty business logic and false economy 
to allow a slow deterioration of our Gov- 
ernment service in the name of economy. 
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The replacement costs of training new, 
skilled employees would far outweigh the 
Savings gained from not giving a pay 
raise. The Hoover Commission reports 
that it costs $3,000 to recruit and train 
a new Federal employee. 

Another argument propounded by op- 
ponents to a Federal pay increase was 
that these raises would start an infia- 
tionary chain reaction. This appears to 
be a case of confusing cause and effect: 
Actually, the Federal employees have 
become the special victims of the infla- 
tion. Why should this one small seg- 
ment of our economy be singled out to 
hold the line in the fight against infla- 
tion, by foregoing justified salary in- 
creases, in the face of the complete fail- 
ure of the administration’s efforts to 
restrain price increases in other seg- 
ments of the economy? 

We are confronted here with the al- 
most unbelievable spectacle of the rich- 
est country in the world today keeping 
a majority of its Federal employees on 
what is subsistence pay or less. To 
authorize a pay increase would only be 
remedying an inequality, 

National self-interest requires us to 
improve the wages of our Federal em- 
ployees and to return them to an equit- 
able position in our economy, I know 
I need not belabor the importance of 
our civil service to the workings of our 
whole society. In recent years, the Fed- 
eral Government has grown to have 
such a vital role in the economy and in 
the preservation of our way of life. It 
is essential that our Government be 
manned by the most capable and best 
trained of our citizens. We cannot hope 
to entice qualified personnel into Gov- 
ernment service with our present inade- 
quate pay scales. It would be sheer folly 
to let this pressing problem go unsolved 
any longer. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
that I favor suspension of the rules and 
passage of this legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, like 
several members of our committee, I in- 
troduced legislation similar to this bill 
which is before the House today. Our 
committee went over this legislation very 
carefully in the hearings, and went into 
every possible detail. I believe it is the 
best compromise our committee could 
bring to the floor, the bill that is pres- 
ently before you. 

I therefore strongly favor same and 
urge you to support this bill. 

Representatives of the administration 
and of every major Federal employee or- 
ganization have agreed that salary in- 
creases are justified. During the hear- 
ings held in the first session of this Con- 
gress on pay increase legislation, which 
passed the Congress but was vetoed by 
the President, witnesses representing 
the Federal employees were unanimous 
in their testimony with respect to the 
need for immediate and substantial 
classified pay increases. The pay in- 
creases they urged were not only in fair- 
ness to employees, so that they could re- 
gain lost ground arising from increased 
costs of living, but, also, in the interest 
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of the Government itself. Inade- 
quate compensation was given as the 
primary reason for the high turnover 
of Federal employees—particularly in 
the scientific, engineering, and technical 
fields of Government activity which are 
essential to the maintenance of a strong 
national defense. Turnover rates of 25 
percent a year and higher were cited, 
with instance after instance of trained 
and highly capable employees leaving 
Federal employment to accept higher 
paid positions in private industry. 

The cost of recruiting and training 
new employees and bringing them up, 
through the necessary period of service, 
to the standard of production of those 
they replace is a tremendous item of ex- 
pense which well could outweigh a large 
part of the direct payroll cost of the 
salary increase provided by this legisla- 
tion. 


I strongly supported the 11 percent 
pay increase which was passed by the 
House last year. Frankly, I felt that a 
larger increase than 11 percent was more 
than justified. I still feel that a larger 
increase should be considered; however, 
in the spirit of compromise, I am sup- 
porting this legislation which provides 
for an increase of 10 percent per annum. 

I hope the House will pass the bill so 
that differences between the House and 
the Senate can be worked out and the 
employees will receive the benefits of this 
legislation, which is long overdue, ir the 
form of larger paychecks at the earliest 
possible time. 

I also urge your support for the com- 
mittee amendment. This amendment is 
fair and equitable and gives a full 10 
percent pay increase for all postal super- 
visors and postmasters. Since the postal 
employees have a bill now, a law provid- 
ing for their 10 percent pay increase, it is 
only fair that this bill, as amended, be 
enacted into law to provide a 10 percent 
pay increase for all other Federal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not intend to take the 4 minutes that 
have been allotted to me. I rise in sup- 
port of the pending legislation. A pat- 
tern has already been set in the previous 
conference report which was adopted re- 
garding postal rates and postal pay for 
our other workers. I certainly hope that 
this legislation will be adopted over- 
whelmingly and that no demand for a 
Tolicall will be made because then it will 
be necessary to delay calling of the roll 
until Thursday. If this can be pre- 
vented, the bill may go to conference 
right away; the sooner the better. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Tennessee for putting 
this amendment in here which will erase 
an inequity as far as postal supervisors 
are concerned. It was not in the previ- 
ous legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. In view of the fact 
that we do grant a minimum of 10 per- 
cent in this bill and around 10.3 for 
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postal employees, if the Senate does not 
concur in this legislation does not the 
gentleman feel that our conferees should 
insist upon the House position; that is, 
grant a minimum of 10 percent for the 
classified employees? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I have no question 
but what that will happen in the other 
body, knowing that body asI do. I have 
every confidence it will come back with 
10 percent and I hope the other body 
will do that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 734. This bill, as 
amended by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, would provide 
for a 10 percent increase for Federal 
classified civil service employees. This 
increase is justly deserved and urgently 
needed. In fact, I believe we should 
have passed this bill months ago. 

Our Federal classified civilian em- 
ployees play an essential part in making 
it possible for our Government to func- 
tion. We should certainly be fair with 
them and be prompt in enacting legis- 
lation which will give them a fair and 
just pay increase. In the San Francisco 
Bay area of California, the Federal wage 
board employees have received three pay 
increases in the last 3 years, as their 
wages are adjusted periodically to be 
competitive with those in private indus- 
try and business. On the contrary, the 
Federal classified civilian employees in 
the same area have received no pay in- 
crease for 3 years. This has been un- 
just to the Federal classified employees 
and has created serious inequities. In 
some cases Federal classified employees 
are receiving less pay than Federal wage 
board employees under their supervision. 
This is most detrimental on morale and 
should be corrected. 

I hope that the House of Representa- 
tives will pass this bill today unani- 
mously. I also hope that the conferees 
who will then be appointed to resolve the 
differences between the House bill and 
the bill passed by the other body will re- 
solve these differences promptly so that 
we may then act to approve the confer- 
ence report and send this legislation to 
the President for signature as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonoucn]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the pending legisla- 
tion to increase the salary of Federal 
employees. I believe it is timely. I favor 
the House resolution for a 10-percent 
increase over the Senate resolution for 
7.5 percent and I further favor that this 
increase be retroactive to January 1, 
1958. 

This raise in pay for Federal employees 
is long overdue and has not kept in pace 
with the rise in the cost of living. 

The following statement from the 
committee report confirms this: 

Since 1951 Federal classified employees 
have received only a 7.5-percent salary in- 
crease, granted in 1955. During the same 
period employees in private manufacturing 
industries have received an average of 31.4 
percent in pay raises, and nearly three- 
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quarters of a million Federal wage-board 


employees have received comparable in- 


creases, 

The Consumer Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics rose only 3.07 percent be- 
tween the 1951 and 1955 salary adjustments 
for these Federal employees. Since the 1955 
increase, the index has risen 7.9 percent— 
that is, 2½ times as much in the last 39 
months as it rose in the ing 42 months, 
Latest Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show it still on the rise. 

Earlier allegations of an inflationary ef- 
fect due to Federal salary increases, presented 
by opponents of such increases, now are 
purely academic in the present trend of our 
economy. The salary adjustments provided 
by this legislation should tend to have a 
valuable influence in the efforts to arrest the 
decline in the national economy. 


I compliment the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee for the 
fine job they have done and on reporting 
this bill to the House for action. 

I will support and vote for the bill and 
I urge all Members of the House to vote 
favorably for its passage. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Dorn}. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the pending legisla- 
tion to increase the pay of our Federal 
employees. It is a measure long overdue. 
As you know Government employees 
have now gone since 1955 without re- 
ceiving any cost-of-living or other salary 
adjustments, during which time the cost 
of living throughout the Nation has con- 
tinually risen. This has had the effect 
of shrinking the salary of classified Gov- 
ernment workers who are in a fixed sal- 
ary bracket. 

It is vital to the efficiency of Govern- 
ment operations to retain in Federal 
service its highly skilled and professional 
personnel who are now being attracted 
from Federal service by more attractive 
pay and fringe benefits offered by private 
enterprise. 

The Federal Government has always 
lagged behind the pay in private indus- 
try, and it is now further behind than 
usual. Employees in private industry 
have their bargaining units which take 
care to see that pay is commensurate 
with the cost of living. The Congress is 
the only place to which the Federal em- 
ployees may look for equitable treatment. 
It is high time we recognized our re- 
sponsibility and pass this legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBESON]. 

Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the effect and the coverage on 
this legislation has been most ably ex- 
plained by our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Murray], and I will not burden the REC- 
orp with additional details regarding its 
many benefits. 

I do believe it appropriate, however, 
to emphasize and reaffirm the great im- 
portance of early approval of this legis- 
lation to the interest of the classified 
and other employees who will benefit. 
These one million or more employees 
have placed their reliance in the Con- 
gress for fair and equitable salary adjust- 
ments. I might say that these em- 
Ployees, also, consistently have followed 
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this policy and by and large feel that 
their faith is fully justified. Approval 
of this legislation will be keeping faith 
with them. 

I am fortunate in having thousands of 
these Federal employees engaged in the 
conduct of vital defense activities in my 
District. Therefore, I have the benefit of 
first-hand experience, through hun- 
dreds of personal discussions with 
friends and neighbors who certainly have 
brought home to me their urgent need 
for adjustments in their Federal sal- 
aries. 

There is one feature of Federal salary 

consideration which, in my judgment, 
has not been brought out clearly enough 
up to this point. This is the factor 
which causes perhaps greatest concern 
to many of our outstanding and very 
capable Federal employees. There is no 
question but that Federal salaries are 
lagging far behind those in private enter- 
prise. One immediate and undesirable 
result is that our Federal employees 
gradually have been moved farther and 
farther downward in the economic and 
social scale in relation to their friends 
and associates in private industry who 
have not had to wait so long for improve- 
ments in their incomes. Not only is this 
tied to a lack of ability to obtain material 
things—the necessities and a few com- 
forts and luxuries of life—but, also, there 
is a natural tendency for widely varied 
income groups to move apart in their in- 
terests and pursuits. This works a real 
hardship on those who are not able to 
move with their old friends and neigh- 
bors. - 
Still another factor is the pride which 
every Federal] employee should and does 
take in his work and the prestige which 
public service should bring to him. I 
think most of us will agree it is only 
human to suffer a loss of pride and pres- 
tige where one’s employer fails or delays 
in giving deserved recognition—particu- 
larly when it comes to compensation for 
services rendered, I know from personal 
observation and long experience that 
these Federal employees are doing an 
outstanding and productive job for their 
Government and are the most vital link 
in maintaining a national defense ca- 
pable of meeting the threat of any po- 
tential enemy. 

I strongly support the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass S. 734 with the 
proposed amendments, and urge its ap- 
proval so that the employees may obtain 
the recognition they have earned in the 
form of substantial increases in their 
take-home pay. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
favor this legislation and only regret that 
the long deadlock over the postal pay 
and rate raise bill has prevented its being 
enacted into law long ago. The feature 
making the increase retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, helps some. 

One possible partial consolation for the 
delay is that if the bill had been passed 
last year, it probably would have pro- 
vided a somewhat smaller increase than 
the 10 percent in the present bill. In 
the end the employees affected may re- 
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ceive a total larger amount under this 
bill, especially if the other body will ac- 
cept our bill and the 10 percent figure, 
as I hope and believe is likely to be the 
case, 

There are some real advantages and 
satisfaction in Federal employment. 
Surely the greatest disadvantage and the 
cause of greatest wear and tear to the 
employee, is the difficulty in getting 
ponderous Government machinery to 
move without unconscionable delay in 
making adjustments in salaries and mak- 
ing conditions necessary to keep pace 
with the times and with rising costs of 
living. I am glad that at long last this 
overdue bill is on the way to final 
passage. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this 
legislation have been explained in some 
detail by our chairman. Briefly, the bill 
grants salary increases to 1,021,072 em- 
ployees, including 978,632 under the 
Classification Act; also, 19,485 doctors, 
dentists, and nurses in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, 12,636 in the Foreign 
Service, 6,200 in the legislative branch, 
and 4,119 in the judicial branch. 

Our committee held complete hear- 
ings on salary legislation during the first 
session of this Congress. Representa- 
tives of every major Federal employee 
organization presented their views. 
Testimony was also submitted by repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch. 

On the basis of information and evi- 
dence developed at the hearings, our 
committee approved House bill 2462, 
which provided for an increase of 11 per- 
cent for classified and other employees 
above-mentioned. Following that, 
Senate bill 734, which provides for a 
7½ percent increase for these employees, 
was amended by striking all after the 
enacting clause and inserting the lan- 
guage of the House bill with a further 
amendment providing a 10 percent 
salary increase for classified employees, 
employees in the judicial and legislative 
branches, Foreign Service personnel, and 
doctors, dentists, and nurses in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The annual cost of this legislation is 
estimated at $542 million—representing 
an average increase per employee of $530 
a year. Approval of this legislation will 
represent one of the most generous sal- 
ary increases that has been enacted in 
many years. I hope that the House will 
approve the reported bill with the 
amendments offered by the chairman, so 
that the differences between the House 
and the Senate can be worked out in 
conference in order that the employees 
will receive the benefits of this legislation 
at an early date. 

It is my opinion that if all the agencies 
of Government cooperate, as I hope they 
will, the cost of this legislation can be 
materially reduced through the process 
of attrition. 

It is estimated that there is an annual 
turnover in Government employment of 
approximately 20 or 25 percent. If each 
agency would follow a recommendation 
made by our committee some time ago, by 
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determining first whether it is necessary 
to fill a position made vacant rather than 
filling such position on a routine basis, 
then a considerable share of the extra 
cost of this measure can be saved. 

In other words, let the head of each 
agency make sure it is necessary to hire 
a new employee to fill vacancies before 
such action is taken. There are many 
places in Government where vacancies 
need not be filled and where such pro- 
cedure followed would not cause anyone 
to lose his job. More consideration of 
such policy will make considerable dif- 
ference in the cost of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress as well as the aver- 
age citizen are somewhat confused as to 
the real reason for the present unem- 
ployment, the ever increasing cost of 
living, the larger than usual bank de- 
posits, There are demands for increases 
in the wages paid industrial workers, an 
evident determination on the part of the 
Congress to increase the compensation 
of millions who are paid by the Federal 
Government out of funds contributed by 
the taxpayers. 

In years gone by, we have been told 
that inflation was dangerous—that is, 
when the supply of money increased and 
prices continued to rise. Inflation hurt 
all those who had been thrifty and in- 
dustrious. They always suffered a sub- 
stantial loss in the diminished purchas- 
ing power of their savings as prices rose. 

The President has several times told 
us that we were in grave danger of a de- 
pression unless wages and prices were 
stabilized. That statement seemed to be 
accepted by a majority of our people. 

Nevertheless, the Congress, not only 
with the approval of the administration, 
but at its request, granted an increase of 
compensation, said to be long overdue, 
to 510,000 postal employees the approxi- 
mate annual cost of which is estimated 
at $265 million. 

Again and at the administration’s re- 
quest, increased the pay of approximate- 
ly 2,500,000 people in the military serv- 
ice at an estimated cost of $576,438,000 
per year. 

Today, the bill before us will increase 
the compensation of approximately 
1,021,072 officials and employees in the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Federal Government at 
an annual cost of approximately $547,- 
669,447. That figure is the one given in 
the Recorp and I assume is approximate- 
ly correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The figure given 
me is $542 million plus. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the gentleman 
said from that up to $550 million? Will 
the gentleman tell me where the money 
to meet that obligation will come from 


each year? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. From the tax- 
payers of the United States. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. The taxpayers gen- 
erally. Who is there in the country that 
has not had a wage increase? Upon 
what proportion of population will this 
$500 million plus fall? The wage earn- 
ers? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course, this 
does not include the blue collar work- 
er. I failed to mention that a while 


ago. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. This money must 
come from the taxpayers? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, you and 
the other taxpayers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How are we to avoid 
continued inflation if the compensation 
of so many goes up? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am not in a 
position to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, so far I have 
failed to find anyone who can give a 
satisfactory answer, that is, tell us how 
we can avoid inflation, which in other 
countries has always resulted in financial 
ruin to so many and which ultimately 
always seemed to end in a disastrous 
depression. 

It seems rather strange for the ad- 
ministration to eall upon workers and 
merchants, employees and businessmen, 
to hold the line on prices and wages, and 
for the Congress then, when requested by 
the administration, to add to the com- 
pensation of so many people. 

Inquiry of the Research Branch of the 

Library gives the informa- 
tion that approximately 52 million tax 
returns were filed last year and that 
these returns showed that some 86 mil- 
lion people were taxpayers. 

The net result would seem to be that 
the Congress, when this bill goes through, 
as it will, has, within the last few weeks, 
for the benefit of 4,031,072 people, added 
$1,389,107,447 to the tax burden of some 
86 million taxpayers, a burden of over 
$16 upon each taxpayer. 

That is to say, 86 million taxpayers 
are, through this legislation, having im- 
posed upon them the annual payment 
of $1,389,107,447, or $16 each. If we put 
it in a little different way, it means that 
86 million are being adversely affected 
by the additional tax burden to benefit 
4,031,072 of their number. 

This may be the way to cure inflation 
but in my humble judgment it is not 
holding the line as the President has so 
often advised union officials and business 
leaders must be done if we are to avoid 
a disastrous depression, make our coun- 
try a sitting duck for the Communists. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service for allotting me 
this time. I was the author of the bill 
H. R. 9999 which was reported by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice during this session of the Congress. 
The committee-reported bill which is 
under consideration here today is also 
my substitute for the Senate bill S. 734, 
the bill which is before the House this 
afternoon. 

Testimony received at the hearings on 
these bills and statistical information 

furnished by the Department of Labor 
gives every justification for an increase 
in the Federal employees’ salary much 
larger than the 10 percent provided in 
this bill. I personally feel that an in- 
crease in the neighborhood of 15 percent 
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would be more realistic. However, in a 
spirit of compromise and a desire to pass 
a bill which would be signed into law, 
Iam supporting the 10 percent contained 
in this bill. 

The bare figures in the Consumers’ 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics indicate that there has been an 8- 
percent. increase. since the last Federal 
salary increase in 1955. However, the 
actual cost-of-living increase has been 
approximately 18 percent. This is the 
amount of the increases in the wage 
rates being paid the employees of the 
General Motors Corp. under their cost- 
of-living escalator clause in their wage 
contract. Since 1955 wages at General 
Motors have risen 18.3 percent. Since 
1951, they have risen 31.4 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period the Federal em- 
ployee’s pay has risen only 7.5 percent. 
Thus, the Federal employee is now 23.9 
percent behind the employees in private 
industry insofar as pay increases are 
concerned. 

I again wish to state that it is my per- 
sonal belief that the House should be 
acting on a bill with a 15-percent in- 
crease rather than a 10-percent increase 
if the Federal employee is to receive 
anywhere near the equal treatment that 
has been received by employees in pri- 
vate industry. However, I firmly believe 
that the 10 percent provided by this bill 
will become law and result in money in 
the pocket to the Federal employees. I, 
therefore, am supporting it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like very much to asso- 
ciate myself with the gentleman in the 
very splendid statement that he is 
making. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman from Kentueky. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, the President vetoed a bill which 
would have increased the salaries of 
Federal employees on the basis that it 
would have been inflationary. There 
has been some question raised at this 
time that due to the recession it is not 
the proper time to give raises to the 
Federal employee. I ask, if the Federal 
employees cannot get raises during an 
inflationary period and cannot get raises 
during a recessionary period, when can 
they get a raise? I firmly believe that 
the Federal Government has owed its 
employees an increase in salary for a 
number of years, and that now is the 
time to give it to them regardless of 
the so-called inflationary-recessionary 
trends. I especially believe that it 
should be given at this time inasmuch 
as it will put additional money into cir- 
culation in the retail outlets through- 
out the country. Money in the retail 
outlets is what is needed to offset the 
present recessionary trends. 

I urge unanimous support of this bill 
with the committee amendments so that 
the Federal employee can have money in 
his pocket at the earliest possible time. 

The minimum amount granted under 
this legislation will be $270, which is the 
increase in the first step in grade 1. The 
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maximum increase will be $1,500, which 
is the fifth step in grade 17. This bill 
also provides for 38 supergrades in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

It provides for a number of increases 
in the 313 category. The total cost of it, 
according to the figures furnished us in 
the committee will be $547,669,447. It 
includes increases for the legislative em- 
Ployees. It includes increases for doc- 
tors, dentists, and nurses in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for 12,636 
employees in the Foreign Service; for 
4,119 officers and employees in or under 
the judicial branch and, as the chairman 
of the committee has pointed out, in one 
of the amendments which he has of- 
fered, it carries a 244 percent temporary 
increase for the Post Office supervisory 
employees to bring that category up to 
the employees in level 6 and below, in 
the postal salary increase bill which was 
passed and signed by the President dur- 
ing the past week, 

This is good legislation. It carries, as 
the chairman has said, a provision for 
absorption, as much as can be done dur- 
ing this fiscal year and succeeding fiscal 
years by departments, without interfer- 
ing with and without injury to govern- 
mental services. I look for considerable 
absorption under that provision. 

Now, I would like to address my re- 
marks to the comments just made by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Jensen]. I, 
too, in the past have been a supporter of 
proposals somewhat of the type indi- 
cated by Mr. JENSEN, namely, a con- 
trolled employment program and an 
overall lower total Federal employment. 

In September 1955 the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice inaugurated its present program call- 
ing for more effective manpower utiliza- 
tion in the departments and agencies, 
and, with that, a reduced Federal em- 
ployment. For the past 3 years this 
subcommittee has worked closely with 
the departments and agencies to elimi- 
nate duplication and overlapping of ef- 
fort as well as unnecessary positions. 

When our subcommittee began this 
program in September 1955 we had 
slightly more than 2,400,000 employees 
on the Federal payroll. Today this 
number has been reduced by over 76,000. 
This is a significant decrease but it is 
not enough. I am convinced the Fed- 
eral Government can get done efficiently 
all of its essential tasks with consider- 
ably fewer employees. 

Our subcommittee in the past 3 years 
has continued to emphasize to the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies that a 
close, objective review of job vacancies 
will result in the elimination of unnec- 
essary jobs. Planned attrition will pro- 
duce economies without the harmful ef- 
fects either of cutting top priority pro- 
grams or firing people. In fact, this 
policy was adopted by the President in 
December 1956 when he requested the 
departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to thor- 
oughly examine all job vacancies before 
making new hires. 

From experience, agencies and depart- 
ments in the Government have shown 
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that they can reduce their employment 
by attrition. During the last 6 months 
of calendar year 1957, the Defense De- 
partment made a net civilian personnel 
decrease of 74,500. A large part of this 
reduction was through attrition. Each 
military activity critically reviewed its 
job vacancies as to essentiality and only 
40 percent of the vacant jobs were filled. 

In contrast to the suggestions pro- 
posed by my colleague, Mr. JENSEN, my 
feeling is that it is best to give the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies some 

administrative flexibility in 
making their employment reductions, 
Top management should know best the 
areas where the personnel reductions 
can and should be made. It is also rec- 
ognized that an across-the-board reduc- 
tion hurts the efficient operator. The 
meat-ax approach not only eliminates 
management flexibility but it allows the 
inefficient to continue. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the most 
effective and lasting basis for reducing 
overall Federal employment is to con- 
tinue to urge and to work with top man- 
agement in agencies for planned person- 
nel reductions through careful and ob- 
jective analysis of all job vacancies. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly support this legislation pro- 
viding for 10 percent pay increase for 
classified civil service Government em- 
ployees. These Federal employees have 
been given only one increase in the last 
7 years, while the cost of living has in- 
creased many percentage points during 
that time. Their pay checks have not 
kept pace with this rise in the cost of 
living, and their economic plight has 
worsened in the last several months. 
Thousands of these hard-working and 
loyal Federal employees are trying to 
support families on take-home salaries 
of just over $60 a week. ‘The serious- 
ness of this problem is emphasized by 
the fact that many of these employees 
work in vital Government operations 
pertaining to defense, while others work 
in the varied services that Government 
performs for the American people. If 
these agencies are to retain their highly 
qualified employees in the many cate- 
gories essential to the security and wel- 
fare of this Nation, the employees must 
be given the opportunity to earn a living 
wage. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote overwhelmingly in favor of this 10 
percent pay increase. By so doing we 
will strengthen the position of the House 
conferees to convince the Senate con- 
ferees to adopt the 10 percent instead of 
the 7½ percent recommended by the 
other body. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I, too, want to say a word concerning sec- 
tion 5 of S. 734. 

In the 84th and 85th Congresses the 
Subcommittee on Hospitals of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, under its late 
chairman, the Honorable George S. Long, 
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visited many hospitals throughout the 
United States to gather information on 
a first-hand basis concerning the opera- 
tion and administration of those installa- 
tions. The Hospitals Subcommittee 
came to a number of very definite con- 
clusions, among them that if the high 
standard of medical care in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals was to be main- 
tained, a sizeable increase in the salaries 
of professional personnel would have to 
be granted. 

As a result of this decision, the late 
chairman of this subcommittee intro- 
duced early in the 85th Congress H. R. 
6719, which has for its purpose the in- 
creasing of the rates of pay for employees 
of the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in the Veterans’ Administration. 
Three days of hearings were held on this 
bill in the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress and it was later reported favorably 
by the full committee. 

A most unusual thing occurred follow- 
ing the reporting of this bill. The action 
of the full committee and the study of the 
subcommittee apparently had so im- 
pressed the Veterans’ Administration,and 
the Bureau of the Budget in particular, 
that these agencies took a second look at 
the legislation, recommended greater in- 
creases, and then also recommended fa- 
vorable action. As all Members of the 
House know, this is indeed an unusual 
step. 

Many Members have received much 
correspondence concerning the section in 
the bill which relates to recognition of 
the services of optometrists. I am glad 
to be able to say to the House that the 
language before you today is supported 
by the American Optometrical Associa- 
tion and does not have any objection 
from the American Medical Association 
or from the Veterans’ Administration. 

I want to stress, too, the importance of 
the language which begins on page 46, 
line 9, which places laymen on a par with 
doctors insofar as management of a hos- 
pital is concerned. The net result of this 
language will be that laymen who man- 
age hospitals or Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical centers will receive the same 
pay as doctors in the chief grade. This, 
too, was one of the provisions of the bill 
in which the late chairman of the sub- 
committee was most interested. He early 
came to realize the importance of utiliz- 
ing to the fullest extent possible laymen 
in our Veterans’ Administration medical 
system. In doing so, of course, we free 
doctors for doing the duties for which 
they were primarily trained. 

The passage of this bill today would 
bring much pleasure and satisfaction to 
the gentleman from Louisiana, the late 
Dr. George S. Long, if he were alive. He 
had worked long and diligently for it, 
and whatever credit accrues as a result 
of the passage of this section is largely 
due to his efforts. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service in moving 
to suspend the rule and pass this bill has 
been good enough to include in his mo- 
tion an amendment which is badly 
needed. Section 5 of the bill, among 
other things, would amend Public Law 
85-56 to provide increases in the pay of 
professional personnel of the Depart- 
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ment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration comparable to 
the increases which would be provided 
for classified employees in positions of 
similar responsibility. It also raises the 
maximum ceiling on base pay plus 
specialty allowances for doctors rated as 
medical, surgical, or dental specialists to 
$16,000 per annum. Application of the 
bill’s across-the-board 10-percent in- 
crease to the pay of Directors of Service 
in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery results in a maximum salary of 
$15,730 per annum for those officials, 
Accordingly, under the bill those top 
staff members of the Department would 
receive less pay than subordinate physi- 
cians who are in the top step of the chief 
grade and who are entitled to specialists’ 
pay. The amendment would correct this 
situation for the 28 employees concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I want, also, to express 
publicly my appreciation to the chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and to that committee as a whole 
for the cooperation which has been ex- 
tended to me and to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in connection with sec- 
tion 5 of S. 734. This section is largely 
H. R. 6719 as finally agreed upon and 
recommended by the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals. After the last action of the 
subcommittee it became evident that it 
would be desirable from all standpoints 
that the provisions of H. R. 6719 be in- 
cluded as a section in this bill. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] was most cooperative and patient in 
taking the necessary steps to accomplish 
this. ‘The entire Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I am sure, joins me in ex- 
pressing our appreciation to the gentle- 
man for his consideration and help in 
this matter. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I 
want to comment primarily on section 
5 of the pending bill, > 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and its distinguished chair- 
man were good enough to include, as 
section 5 of S. 734, most of the features 
of H. R. 6719, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs last July. < 

This bill, which was introduced and 
sponsored by the late Dr. George S. Long, 
who, at the time of his death, was chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Hospitals, 
was reported unanimously on July 11, 
1957, by the committee after the sub- 
committee had held 3 days of hearings. 
The bill was designed primarily to make 
more likely the retention by Veterans’ 
Administration of its medical and pro- 
fessional personnel. Since the bill was 
reported, certain changes have been pro- 
posed and embodied in section 5, which 
make it, in our opinion, a better bill than 
was the original reported version. 

I will not discuss the increases pro- 
vided for the various grades suffice to 
say that each of these provisions had 
careful consideration by our committee. 
We believe it is a merited increase and is 
a positive step forward. 

Some Members have received consid- 
erable correspondence concerning the 
inclusion of optometrists in H. R. 6719, 
and the language which appears in sec- 
tion 5, I am glad to say, is supported by 
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the American Optometry Association. 
So far as I know, the American Medical 
Association and the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration have no objection to this 
addition. 

I also invite the House’s attention to 
the subsection (b), beginning on line 9, 
page 46, of the reported version of S. 
734, which seeks to provide that laymen 
who are managers of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals shall receive remunera- 
tion on the same basis as a doctor in the 
chief grade in the medical service. In 
this day of great shortages of medical 
personnel it seems to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs every encouragement 
should be given to the use of trained 
laymen in the management of hospitals. 
Most of the management functions of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals are 
administrative in character and do not 
involve medical questions. It is hoped 
that this section will lead to an increase 
in the number of laymen who are man- 
agers in the Veterans’ Administration 
medical system. At the present time 
there are over 40 such managers out of 
173 hospitals and 16 domiciliaries. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I desire to express 
the appreciation of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and to its 
chairman for their courtesy and consid- 
eration in including section 5 in this 
general pay bill, so that any pay increase 
which is finally granted will be effec- 
tive at the same time and available on 
the same basis. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee I have sup- 
ported legislation to increase the stand- 
ard of living of Government employees 
and I support the pay bill before us 


y. 

I also support the committee amend- 
ment which proposes to correct the 
postal employees pay schedule so that 
postal supervisors receive the same bene- 
fits as have been given other postal em- 
ployees. If we are to retain a high 
morale among our postal employees it is 
necessary that we treat each group 
fairly. The committee amendment rec- 
ognizes this need and I urge that the 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most gratifying that Congress has had 
the wisdom to follow the postal workers 
pay increase with this legislation to in- 
crease the wages of classified Federal 
employees. In my own district in Los 
Angeles there is a larger than average 
number of Federal employees, and I am 
most aware of the vital need for this 
legislation—both from the standpoint of 
the problems which are clearly pre- 
sented by the difficulties in maintaining 
living standards as living costs rise and 
from the increasing difficulties in re- 
taining trained personnel who can earn 
more in private employment than under 
Civil Service. 

It is eminently fair that the increase 
be retroactive to January ist, in con- 
formity with the postal pay bill. 

I am happy that, even at this late 
stage, action has been secured. How- 
ever, I cannot help but wish and hope 
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that a better system could be devised 
to review the pay of Government work- 
ers. The retroactive provision of the 
bill will help only slightly to close the 
wide gap between the fixed wages of 
the classified schedules and the cost of 
living. In fairness to our civil servants 
and to the country as a whole, it is im- 
portant that we bend our efforts toward 
determining ways in which it might be 
possible to keep the wages of postal and 
classified workers in line both with the 
cost of living and with the wages of non- 
governmental workers, and, in so doing, 
to prevent this gap from periodically re- 
curring. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join with my colleagues in sup- 
port of this legislation which is designed 
to make vitally needed adjustments in 
the pay of our classified employees. 
The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is to be commended for bringing 
this matter before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

During my 10 years in the House of 
Representatives, I have consistently sup- 
ported legislation to adequately reim- 
burse our Federal employees. I have 
always felt that if we are to compete 
with private industry we must at least 
approach the prevailing wage scales be- 
ing paid by these industries. I believe 
that if we are to have a strong Govern- 
ment we must have well qualified indi- 
viduals serving in that Government. 
Obviously it is impossible to have these 
well-qualified individuals working for 
the Government unless they are ade- 
quately reimbursed for their services. 

The 10-percent increase provided in 
this bill is a very modest increase in- 
deed. It will, however, assist our work- 
ers in meeting some of the higher costs 
which have been caused by the in- 
creased cost of living in recent years. 
The increased will also aid and assist 
in combating the downward trend in 
our economy and supply an additional 
source of funds which is always spent in 
the consuming market by our Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly happy 
that an amendment has been offered 
that will result in postal supervisory 
employees getting the same 10-percent 
that was recently voted for postal em- 
ployees in the lower grades and which 
we are approving today for the classified’ 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support this 
bill and hope that this legislation will 
receive favorable consideration. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join in commending the com- 
mittee in bringing in « bill that gives 
recognition to the effect of inflationary 
conditions on our Federal workers and 
their need for relief. The sorry fact is 
that the men and women in Federal 
employment, in the classified and other 
positions as well as in the post office, if 
we take into account the wage boosts in 
private employment during these years 
of inflation, have actually been penalized 
for their willingness to work for the 
Government. This has had no justifi- 
cation on moral grounds and the con- 
tinuance of a condition of underpayment 
of Federal workers, so much below com- 
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parable scales in private employment, is 
not in the public interest. The 10-per- 
cent increase is not as large as the facts 
and the figures justify, but at least it is 
an advance in the right direction, and 
some amends are made in the retroactive 
provision. Since I have been in the Con- 
gress, I have fought and voted on every 
occasion for fair wage and salary treat- 
ment for Federal workers and my espe- 
cial interest has been in letting in a 
little more economic sunshine into the 
lives of those countless thousands who 
labor in humble places faithfully and 
loyally even though underpaid. I am 
happy to support the pending bill and to 
join with my colleagues in urging upon 
our conferees to stand firm against any 
wage readjustments below the figures in 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the rules be suspended 
and the bill S. 734 as amended be passed? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill as 
amended was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its amendment 
to the bill just passed, S. 734, and request 
a conference with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. MURRAY, MORRI- 
son, Davis of Georgia, Rees of Kansas, 
and CORBETT. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 217 OF 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 171) to amend sec- 
tion 217 of the National Housing Act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 217 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “$3 billion” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$7 billion”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, 


Is a 
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Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 
171 would authorize an increase of $4 
billion in the amount of mortgages the 
Federal Housing Administration is au- 
thorized to insure under section 217 of 
the National Housing Act. Section 217 
contains the mortgage-insurance author- 
ization for all FHA programs, except the 
home repair and improvement pro- 
gram—title I—and the armed services 
housing program—title VIII. ‘These ex- 
cepted programs have separate author- 
izations and at this time need no further 
increase in ‘their respective authoriza- 
tions. i 

Since the enactment of the Emergency 
Housing Act of 1958 early this spring, and 
because of a general improvement in the 
availability of mortgage funds, FHA 
mortgage-insurance activity has risen 
markedly over the past several months. 
In January the net use of authorization 
totaled $157.8 million and in February 
$234.4 million. In March the use of in- 
surance authorization rose to $367 mil- 
lion, and in April to $464 million. The 
activity in April was the highest in FHA 
history since 1950. 

This increased use of FHA insurance is 
most gratifying to us all for everyone 
recognizes that the FHA programs are of 
vital importance to the improvement of 
the national economy. The leadership 
of the Congress was largely responsible 
for bringing this condition about for the 
Emergency Housing Act of 1958 was a 
Democratic measure. However, because 
of this desired increase use of FHA mort- 
gage insurance we now have reached a 
point where FHA was required recently to 
stop issuing commitments except as ap- 
proved, on a day-to-day basis by the cen- 
tral office of FHA. 

This certainly must not be allowed to 
continue for the FHA programs, with 
their low downpayment and long-term 
loan features, are vital to a healthy home 
building and home financing industry 
which is of basic importance to our econ- 
omy. For these reasons we must take 
this emergency type of action today. I 
personally regret that we could not have 
followed a more orderly legislative proc- 
ess in meeting this situation and I trust 
the agency will be more alert in the fu- 
ture to their needs and requirements in 
order for the committee to hold public 
hearings and thus be in a better position 
to pass upon the question of the precise 
amount of increase which should be 
authorized. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the House is entitled to an explanation 
of the need for its legislating in this 
manner. Your committee had very lit- 
tle advance or definite notice of the 
emergency and the depletion of the 
fund. In fact, the first indication of 
this condition was contained in a letter 
dated May 10, 1958, from the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The Administrator requested 
an increase of $4 billion in FHA insur- 
ance authorization; he indicated in his 
letter that the remaining authorization 
would last through June 10. However, 
on May 20, the staff was advised in- 
formally that the FHA insurance au- 
thorization would be exhausted by the 
end of May. . 
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Because of this sudden change in the 
Agency’s estimate the committee met on 
May 22 and agreed to report out an 
emergency resolution for an increase of 
$1 billion in FHA’s insurance authoriza- 
tion. This was done with the under- 
standing that this authorization would 
permit the FHA insurance programs to 
continue uninterrupted until the com- 
mittee could consider this question more 
fully, after public hearings. A rule was 
granted on the committee’s resolution 
on May 28. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee is proud 
of the accomplishments of the FHA and 
would support any reasonable request 
that it should make. We certainly want 
nothing to interfere with its work. It 
should be mentioned that since the com- 
mittee took its action on May 22 the 
Senate passed Senate Joint Resolution 
171, which is now before us. This ac- 
tion was taken after the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee had con- 
cluded its hearings on general housing 
legislation for this year. It appears that 
the Senate committee found the request 
of the agency for $4 billion additional 
insurance authorizations to be necessary 
and reasonable. Because of this finding 
and our general knowledge of the exist- 
ing conditions I believe the House is 
justified in passing the resolution and 
do so urge it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, Iam happy 
to underwrite the comments made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. I 
think it would be well at this point to 
give a brief history of the development 
of this legislation, especially from the 
point of view of clarifying the need for 
quick action. 

On May 10 the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ad- 
dressed a letter to the Speaker of the 
House, and likewise to the presiding of- 
ficer in the other body, pointing out that 
authorization for insurance by FHA was 
running out and that in all likelihood it 
would run out completely by the 10th of 
June. The authorization under current 
law is $3 billion plus the amount of out- 
standing mortgages and commitments. 
Mr. Cole, the Administrator, asked for 
an increase of $4 billion, with the expec- 
tation that that increase would carry the 
agency through the fiscal year 1959. In 
response to that letter the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy and I introduced identical resolutions 
for the purpose of making effective the 
request made by the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
However, on May 21 the chairman of the 
committee introduced a second resolu- 
tion calling for only $1 billion, and in 
executive session the following day that 
was approved. My amendment to pro- 
vide a $4 billion increase was defeated by 
a vote of 12 to 11. Thereupon I asked 
for an open rule before the Rules Com- 
mittee, in order that I might offer my 
amendment to restore the $3 billion cut. 

Accordingly, on May 28, such a rule 
was granted and it was expected that 
this legislation would come before the 
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House in the form of an open rule and 
2 hours of general debate. It is signifi- 
cant that in the other body similar res- 
olutions were introduced on a bipartisan 
basis just as was done in this Chamber 
on the 14th of May, and that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in the other 
body approved $4 billion on the 20th of 
May. The other body passed the legis- 
lation on the 28th of May. It therefore 
appeared that employing the suspension 
procedure would be the better way to 
bring the legislation before this Cham- 
ber, inasmuch as the other body had ap- 
proved it, and the dire need for quick 
action was apparent. The evening be- 
fore the action was taken in the other 
body the FHA Agency sent word to all 
district offices throughout our land stat- 
ing that from then on those of- 
fices would be on a day-to-day basis and 
that in all likelihood 2 out of every 3 
applications would have to be turned 
down. The directive to the FHA district 
offices stated further that in any event 
the applications they received would 
have to be screened in Washington, in 
the Washington office, and what could 
actually be effectuated would depend on 
the status of the revolving fund—on 
money coming in, on cancellations, and 
soon. 

This great activity in the housing in- 
dustry is something in which we may 
take great pride. I believe that the 
Congress should take some pride in 
having enacted the Emergency Housing 
Act which became law on April 1, 1958, 
because that has had something to do 
with the progress that has been made. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield gladly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman from Iowa and 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
SPENCE] and the other members of the 
committee for bringing this up instead 
of the other bill. 

Mr. TALLE. I thank the gentle lady 
very much. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I would like to say that 
in the last 2 weeks I have received not 
less than 15 letters and telegrams urg- 
ing speed because contractors are run- 
ning out of funds. So in the interest 
of continued employment and the wel- 
fare of the veterans this bill should be 
passed without delay. 

Mr. TALLE. I thank the gentleman. 
As an illustration of the tremendous in- 
crease in this activity may I point out 
that during the months of January, 
February, March, and April of this year 
as compared with the same months of 
last year there was an increase of 80 
percent. 

What does this mean? It means that 
the increase is running on the basis of 
approximately 20 percent a month. 

On May 21 the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Mitchell, testified before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and pointed out that 85 percent of the 
slowdown in economic activity is in 
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manufactures. He pointed out that 70 
percent of the slowdown is in hard 
goods. This is our glorious opportunity, 
because when a house is built it must be 
supplied with plumbing, a heating plant, 
washing machine, refrigerator, stove, 
and other hard goods. So this would 
tend to promote further activity in the 
very field in which the slowdown is most 
apparent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentle- 
man is exactly right on this whole ques- 
tion not only of construction but also 
as to the need for the hard goods that 
will be used on the inside of houses; and 
that is where the effect will be felt. I 
want to associate myself with what the 
gentleman has said with reference to 
this entire bill and ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may insert my own remarks 
at the end of the gentleman’s. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. The contribution of the 
gentleman is appreciated. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I appreciate the neces- 
sity and urgency for this legislation, but 
I wish the gentleman would comment on 
the possibilities of an omnibus housing 
bill under which we can do something 
about urban renewal and other projects 
about which there is a great deal of con- 
cern, Can the gentleman tell me whether 
there will be any chance that that kind 
of legislation can be considered before 
this session is over if this legislation 
passes today? 

Mr. TALLE. My personal opinion is 
all I can give to the gentleman, but my 
personal opinion is that the possibility 
is very good. 

Mr. VANIK. I hope the gentleman 
will help make that a reality, that we 
can consider an omnibus bill so that we 
can reach into a great many other fields 
that will help stimulate employment and 
which will also result in the development 
of a sound housing program. 

Mr. TALLE. As a humble worker in 
the vineyard of the minority, I assure 
the gentleman from Ohio that I will do 
my best. 

Mr. VANIK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks at 
the conclusion of the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
very heart of our economy; it is the 
brightest star in our economic firma- 
ment, if I may use such a metaphor. Let 
us not forget that the building season is 
right upon us now, and any day that is 
lost is a great loss indeed. In large parts 
of our country building is practically 
suspended during the cold season, so this 
is the time when assistance in this field 
can do the greatest good. 
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This is not the authorizing of the 
appropriation of money; it has nothing 
to do with appropriation or taxation; it 
merely increases the right of a Govern- 
ment agency to insure money that is 
lent by local lenders. The borrowers 
pay the insurance premiums, and those 
premiums have been adequate to cover 
the losses that have been incurred, and 
the agency has accumulated a reserve 
of half a billion dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understood the 
gentleman to say it did not require the 
Government to become obligated. Does 
not this bill fix upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment a contingent liability? 

Mr. TALLE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that in the event we should en- 
counter complete disaster so that the 
economy would collapse, then there 
would be a contingent liability. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There would be an 
actual liability under the situation the 
gentleman states. 

Mr. TALLE. A contingent liability 
that would become an actual one. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So in the end the 
Government stands to lose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 171 would authorize 
an emergency increase of $1 billion in 
the amount of mortgages the Federal 
Housing Administration is authorized to 
insure under section 217 of the National 
Housing Act. National home building 
has been one of the greatest cushions we 
have had in the economy during all of 
the time I have been a Member of Con- 
gress. Each time we have had a falloff 
in the economy, house building has 
picked up the load and gone ahead. 
Home building has not only an employ- 
ment effect, but also makes possible a 
substantial increase in the sale of build- 
ing materials. One of the most impor- 
tant results of home building is to de- 
crease the sale of refrigerators, stoves, 
home appliances, furniture, and general 
home furnishings. The impact from the 
latter in many respects is almost as great 
as the actual building of homes. 

In April the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration received applications for loan in- 
surance on l- to 4-person family 
homes covering approximately 80,000 
units. Of this, 31,600 represented new 
construction and 47,900 represented 
existing construction. This is more than 
double the same month a year ago. 

Because of this the rate of applications 
for mortgage insurance jumped from 
$158 million in January to $464 million 
in April. This represented the highest 
rate of utilization in FHA history since 
the boom year of 1950. 

The rate of application and commit- 
ment has been so great that FHA will be 
forced to stop issuing commitments un- 
= the insurance authority is passed 

ay. 

If this resolution is passed, FHA ac- 
tivity will continue uninterrupted for 
several months. 
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The FHA merely guarantees the loan. 
It means that the money will be repaid 
to agencies which provide money to the 
borrower, The United States Govern- 
ment has not lost a penny on FHA dur- 
ing all of the years it has operated. In 
fact it has returned a small dividend, 
This is the greatest antirecession legisla- 
tion we could pass where no cash outlay 
is required by the Federal Government, 

This is good legislation in the best in- 
terests of the entire country and it 
should be passed without further delay. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I fully ap- 
preciate the urgency for action on this 
legislation to increase the amount of 
mortgages the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is authorized to insure under 
section 217 of the National Housing Act. 

The Emergency Housing Act passed 
last month has stimulated the current 
building season and is depleting existing 
mortgage insurance authority. 

The administration’s handling of the 
FHA authorization issue, moreover, has 
the earmarks of strategy to short circuit 
possibilities for the enactment of an om- 
nibus housing bill to include such items 
as extensions of public housing and a 
long-range urban-renewal program. On 
May 10 the administration advised that 
FHA authorization would last through 
June 10. Early last week the FHA esti- 
mate was revised to indicate that author- 
izations would be exhausted by the end 
of the week. 

Under these circumstances, there is no 
alternative but prompt action on Senate 
Joint Resolution 171 increasing FHA in- 
surance authority by $4 billion to a total 
of $7 billion. The emergency precludes 
the further deliberations which would be 
required on an omnibus housing bill of 
which this legislation should be a part. 
But this is an emergency situation to 
which Congressional attention was not 
directed in a timely, orderly manner. 

As a result, Congressional action this 
year on other aspects of the housing 
problem is not likely. Urban renewal 
cannot go forward on a short-term basis. 
Cities cannot plan that way. Without 
the assurance of an extended Federal 
program, local urban renewal develop- 
ment is in serious jeopardy. 

It is my hope that this Congress will 
enact an omnibus bill to provide general 
housing betterment and establish con- 
tinuity to the urban renewal program 
which has just started to show hope for 
the restoration and rebirth of our cities. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
Present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 82] 
Abbitt Ashley Bass, N. H. 
Adair Ashmore Baumhart 
Alger Auchincloss Belcher 
Andersen, Bailey Bentley 
H. Carl Barden Boggs 
Anfuso Barrett Bolling 


Bolton Griffiths Morris 
Bosch Gross Moulder 
Brownson Gubser Multer 
Buckley Gwinn Neal 
Hale O'Hara, Minn. 
Byrne, Pa, Halleck O'Neill 
Canfield Harden Osmers 
Carnahan Hays, Ark Patterson 
Carrigg Hays, Ohio Philbin 
Chelf Healey Pillion 
Chiperfield Henderson Powell 
Christopher Hess Preston 
Clark Hill Prouty 
Coad Hillings Radwan 
Collier Holtzman Reece, Tenn. 
Cretella Horan Riley 
, Hosmer Robison, N. Y. 
Iowa Jackson Rodino 
Curtis, Mo. James Rooney 
Dawson, Ill Jenkins Sadlak 
Delaney Jennings Santangelo 
Dellay Johansen St. George 
Dennison Jones, Ala. Saund 
Devereux Kean Scherer 
Dies Kearney Scott, N. O 
D Kearns Scott, Pa. 
Dixon Kelly, N. Y. Selden 
Dollinger eogh Sheehan 
Donohue Kilburn Shelley 
Dooley Kitchin Sheppard 
Dorn, S. C. Kluczynski Shuford 
Dowdy Krueger Sieminski 
Doyle Lafore Sikes 
Durham Landrum Siler 
er Lane Smith, Kans 
Eberharter Latham 
Edmondson Lennon Sullivan 
Elliott Lesinski Taylor 
Fallon McGovern Teller 
Farbstein McG: Thompson, La. 
Fino Macdonald Thompson, N. J. 
Flynt Madden 
Marshall Utt 
Forand Mason Vursell 
Friedel Matthews Watts 
Garmatz y Wharton 
Gary Merrow Widnall 
Gavin Michel Williams, N. Y. 
Gordon Miller, Calif. Wilson, Calif. 
Granahan Miller, Md. Wilson, Ind. 
Green, Pa, Moore Zelenko 
Gregory Morano 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 245 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 217 OF 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the resolution. In 
its 24th-year history, the FHA program 
has helped millions of families to buy 
homes. Because the FHA will insure the 
lender against loss on home loans, pri- 
vate lenders make larger loans, for 
longer terms, under this program than 
they would without it. This means lower 
downpayments and lower monthly pay- 
ments for home buyers. It means that 
people who could not otherwise afford to 
do so are able to buy homes for their 
families. It has helped to make America 
a Nation of homeowners. 

Since the FHA program was estab- 
lished in 1934, it has insured over $30 
billion in home loans, and close to $50 
billion in loans under all its programs— 
including multifamily housing and prop- 
erty-improvement loans. And it has 
done this without costing the Govern- 
ment one cent. FHA’s income over the 
years, mainly from premiums it charges 
for insurance, has amounted to $1,460 
million. Out of this income, losses of 
$105 million and expenses of $510 million 
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have been paid; refunds of $80 million 
have been made to homeowners on their 
premium payments; and a balance of 
$765 million remains available to pay 
claims on hand, provide reserves for fu- 
ture losses, and make future refunds. 

This resolution, therefore, will not re- 
quire any increase in Government ex- 
penditures. This is a self-supporting 
program. No appropriations are re- 
quired. 

The law places a ceiling of approxi- 
mately $26 billion on the amount of in- 
surance and commitments FHA may 
have outstanding under all of its pro- 
grams except home-improvement loans 
and military housing. FHA activity has 
increased sharply this year, and this 
ceiling has already been reached. It 
must be raised to prevent a sharp cut- 
back in housing starts at a time when 
the housing industry is making a recov- 
ery after a 2-year slump. This is an 
emergency situation. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
had very short notice of this developing 
emergency. When the administration 
on May 10 submitted to the Speaker a 
proposed resolution for a $4 billion in- 
crease, FHA estimated the ceiling would 
be reached by June 10. Some 10 days 
later word reached the committee in- 
formally that the ceiling would be 
reached by late May. The committee 
met promptly and reported out a resolu- 
tion providing for a $1 billion increase. 
I supported this resolution because of the 
emergency situation, even though we had 
not been able to hold hearings. I felt 
that, under the circumstances, a $1 bil- 
lion increase could be enacted quickly 
and that the question of how much of 
an increase was needed for the whole 
fiscal year should be left for more care- 
ful determination in connection with the 
general housing bill. 

Now, however, the Senate has passed 
Senate Joint Resolution 171, providing 
for a $4 billion increase, and it is appar- 
ent that the quickest way to keep FHA 
in business will be to accept the Senate 
resolution. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McDonoveH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this resolution. I be- 
lieve it is timely. It is very urgent and 
very much needed in order to take care 
of the demands for homes, applications 
for which are now being processed 
through the offices of the FHA through- 
out the Nation. Let me read the follow- 
ing general statement from the commit- 
tee report: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

This joint resolution would amend section 
217 of the National Housing Act in order to 
increase by $4 billion the mortgage insurance 
authorization of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Section 217 contains the 
mortgage insurance authorization for all FHA 
programs, except the title I home repair and 
improvement program and the title VIII mili- 
tary housing program. At the present rate 
of use, it is estimated by the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner that available authoriza- 
tion for FHA mortgage insurance will be ex- 
hausted by mid-June 1958. At the same rate 
of use, $4 billion in additional authorization 
will be sufficient to enable new FHA mort- 
gage activity to continue through the fiscal 
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year 1959. Adoption of this joint resolution 
will supply the authorization needed for that 
purpose. The committee favorably reported 
on the joint resolution. 

Section 217 now authorizes FHA to issue 
insurance until the aggregate amount out- 
standing equals the sum of (a) the out- 
standing principal balances, as of July 1, 
1956, of all insured mortgages (as estimated 
by the Commissioner based on scheduled 
amortization payments without taking into 
account prepayments or delinquencies), (b) 
the principal amount of all outstanding com- 
mitments to insure on that date, and (c) $3 
billion. The sum of these three categories is 
approximately $25,784 million, which is avail- 
able as a revolving insurance authorization. 

Since July 1, 1956, when the last incre- 
ment of $3 billion was added to FHA’s au- 
thorization, the rate of use has averaged ap- 
proximately $113 million a month. The rate 
of use has varied widely from month to 
month. For example, during some of the 
months in late 1956 and early 1957, mort- 
gage terminations and repayments were 
greater than the total of new commitments, 
resulting in a net increase in the amount 
available for insurance purposes. This ex- 
cess of inflow over outfiow is a minus figure. 

Since the beginning of this calendar year, 
however, the rate of use has been at the high 
level of $297 million per month, and for 
April, the latest month for which data are 
available, the FHA estimated a net use of in- 
surance authorization of $432 million. This 
increased rate of use resulted from an in- 
crease in applications for FHA mortgage in- 
surance. The most recent figures show that 
for the month of April 1958, the FHA has 
received applications for mortgage insurance 
under this authority covering 79,000 units, of 
which 32,000 represented new construction 
and 47,000 represented existing construction. 
A substantial portion of this increase in ac- 
tivity can be attributed to the stimulation 
of residential construction by the 1958 
Emergency Housing Act which was signed 
into law on April 1, 1958. 

The committee is especially interested in 
avoiding any interruption in FHA processing 
and underwriting, particularly in a time of 
recession such as the present. For this rea- 
son, the committee recommends the adop- 
tion of this joint resolution. 


I urge a favorable vote on this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution. I think it is 
badly needed in view of the fact that the 
Federal Housing Administrator is hand- 
icapped in the performance of his work 
unless this legislation is passed. I think 
home construction is one of the bright 
spots in our economy today and should 
be encouraged. I urge support of this 
resolution. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of this legislation. I believe that 
this legislation will be a most effective 
measure to stimulate employment, It is 
going to mean additional work for car- 
penters, painters, plumbers, electricians, 
bricklayers, and all other workers who 
participate in the building trades. I 
think it is urgent that this legislation 
be passed today. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to note, with approval, House 
adoption today of a measure designed 
to amend the National Housing Act in 
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order to increase by $4 billion the mort- 
gage insurance authorization for all FHA 
programs, except the title I home repair 
and improvement program and the title 
VIII military housing program. 

Although this legislation deals solely 
with Federal Housing Administration 
programs, and has but an indirect ef- 
fect on the problems connected with 
general housing, any interruption in the 
FHA processing and underwriting pro- 
cedures would, I think have an adverse 
economic effect, especially during this 
period of recession. House approval of 
Senate Joint Resolution 171 should pre- 
‘vent the possibility of such an interrup- 
tion by granting the FHA $4 billion in 
additional authorization which should 
be sufficient to permit new FHA mort- 
gage activity to continue through the 
fiscal year 1959. 

The beneficial economic effects to be 
derived from this legislation, and the 
emergency Housing Act, signed into law 
on April i, 1958, are set forth quite 
clearly, I think, in a committee report 
describing the measure: 

Since the beginning of this calendar 
year * * the rate of use has been at the 
high level of $297 million per month, and 
for April, the latest month for which data 
are available, the FHA estimated a net use 
of insurance authorization of $432 million. 
This increased rate of use resulted from an 
increase in applications for FHA mortgage 
Insurance. The most recent figures show 
that for the month of April 1958 the FHA 
Has received applications for mortgage in- 
surance under this authority covering 79,000 
units, of which 32,000 represented new con- 
struction and 47,000 represented existing 
construction. A substantial portion of this 
increase in activity can be attributed to the 
stimulation of residential construction by 
the 1958 Emergency Housing Act which was 
signed into law on April 1, 1958. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack}. The question is on the mo- 
111 to suspend the rules and pass the 


ibe question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 

House Resolution 583 was laid on the 

le. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection, 


Is their 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FORT PEMBER- 
TON NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
7466) to provide for the establishment 
of the Fort Pemberton National Monu- 
ment, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to estab- 
lish Fort Pemberton, Leflore County, Miss., 
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as a permanent place of historical interest 
the Secretary of the Interior shall acquire 
on behalf of the United States by gift, pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise such real 
Lang iene not exceeding 2 acres, on the site 

Fort Pemberton, Miss., as may be neces- 
e rte pean eee 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
erect, on the real property acquired pursuant 
to the first section of this act, an appropri- 
ate monument to mark Fort Pemberton, 
Miss., as the place where the Union Yazoo 
Pass Expedition was turned back by Con- 
federate forces on March 11, 1863. 

Sec. 3. The property acquired pursuant to 
the first section of this act and the monu- 
ment erected thereon pursuant to section 2 
of this act shall constitute a facility of the 
Vicksburg National Historical Park which 
shall be administered and maintained by the 
Secretary of the Interior for historical, edu- 
cational and recreational purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? [After a pause. ] The 
question is on the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the establishment 
of a facility of the Vicksburg National 
Historical Park.” 

Mr. ALBERT assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 


RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PLANS FOR THE PEACEFUL 
EXPLORATION OF OUTER SPACE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
resolution—House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 332. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas man is standing upon the thres- 
hold of a new era of space exploration; and 

Whereas it is the devout wish of all peoples 
everywhere, in every nation, in every environ- 
ment, that the exploration of outer space 
shall be by peaceful means and shall be dedi- 
cated to peaceful purposes; and 

Whereas the United States as a nation and 
as a people favors the peaceful solution of 
all international problems: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States believes that the nations 
of the world should join in the establishment 
of plans for the peaceful exploration of outer 
space, should ban the use of outer space for 
military aggrandizement, and should en- 
deavor to broaden man's knowledge of space 
with the purpose of advancing the good of 
all mankind rather than for the benefit of 
one nation or group of nations; 

That it is the sense of the Congress: 

That the United States should strive, 
through the United Nations or such other 
means as may be most appropriate, for an 
international agreement the use of 
outer space for military purposes; 

That the United States should seek 
through the United Nations or such other 
means as may be most appropriate an inter- 
national agreement providing for joint ex- 
ploration of outer space and establishing a 
method by which disputes which arise in the 
future in relation to outer space will be 
solved by legal, peaceful methods, rather 
than by resort to violence; 

That the United States should press for an 
international agreement providing for joint 
cooperation in the advancement of scientific 
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developments which can be expected to flow 
from the exploration of outer space, such as 
the improvement of communications, the 
betterment of weather forecasting, and other 
benefits; and 

That the Congress respectfully requests 
the President to effectuate in every way pos- 
sible the objectives set forth in this resolu- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ond demanded? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the honor to introduce in 
this House a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the belief of the Congress that 
the nations of the world should join in 
the establishment of plans for the peace- 
ful exploration of outer space. This 
resolution represents the unanimous 
views of the members of the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration. I introduced it for all mem- 
bers of the select committee, each mem- 
ber is just as much an author of this 
resolutions asIam. The resolution pro- 
poses we should ban the use of outer 
space for military aggrandizement, and 
should endeavor to broaden man’s knowl- 
edge of space for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the good of all mankind rather than 
for the benefit of one nation or group of 
nations. The resolution further ex- 
presses the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should strive, through 
the United Nations or such other means 
as may best be appropriate, for interna- 
tional agreements designed to accom- 
plish these purposes. The resolution re- 
quests the President to effectuate in 
every way possible the objectives therein 
set forth. 

This measure, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 332, has now been reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. As the committee's report states: 

The purpose of the resolution is to make 
clear to the people ot the world that the 
Congress and the American people, recogniz- 
ing the significance of the developments 
which are occurring in the exploration of 
outer space, are determined to ensure that 
outer space is to be used for the benefit of 
all mankind rather than for military pur- 
poses and narrow nationalistic motives. The 
resolution indicates the position of the Con- 
gress on the fundamental issues of foreign 
policy which are involved. 


I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance which I attach to this resolution, 
Man stands once again at a crossroads in 
history. Humanity is burdened with a 
fearful choice between alternatives—the 
use of outer space for peace or for war, 
its use for man’s benefit or for destruc- 
tion. The wrong choice may seal man’s 
fate. We must ensure that the nations 
of the world make the right choice. 

In this last fateful year we have been 
privileged to witness man’s first faltering 
steps from his cradle, earth. I hope that 
we shall all live to see these faltering 
steps become giant strides as man jour- 
neys far into the starlit cosmic spaces in 
the exploration of the unknown and 
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toward the promise of new worlds and 
new knowledge. 

The great potential benefits to all man- 
kind that may result from the explora- 
tion of outer space are almost within 
man's grasp. They are certain to include 
the achievement of vast strides forward 
in man’s knowledge of himself and the 
universe. Practical applications of all 
varieties can be expected to flow quickly 
from this new knowledge, Our lives are 
certain to be benefited profoundly by 
gains thus made possible in almost every 
area of science and technology. Ulti- 
mately, new resources, habitable worlds, 
and, perhaps, even other intelligent forms 
of life may be discovered. 

But it is impossible to analyze man’s 
forthcoming exploration of space solely 
in terms of such technological benefits; 
its scope and meaning for man and his 
development far transcends such calcu- 
lation. Not least among the possibilities 
of this great adventure is the potentiality 
of a reemphasis in men’s hearts of the 
common links that bind the members of 
the human race together and the devel- 
opment of a strengthened sense of com- 
munity of interest which quite tran- 
scends national boundaries. It is my 
belief that in such a development lies 
our strongest hope of world peace and 
the security necessary to live in happi- 
ness and prosperity. And, most of all, 
in this voyage of discovery we may 
achieve our most profound revelation of 
the beauty and wonder of nature and 
the loving handiwork of God. This is 
the heritage and the promise which it 
is our responsibility to pass on in all 
their splendor to our children and gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

But, just as it is within man’s power 
to achieve this dream, it is within his 
power to destroy it. In the absence of 
strong leadership, the resources, talents, 
and energies available for the peaceful 
exploration and development of outer 
space may be spent upon competitive and 
wasteful national rivalries instead of be- 
ing devoted to the rapid and efficient 
realization of common benefits. The 
golden dream of hope could be turned 
quickly into a black cloud of terror by 
the usurpation of outer space as an arena 
of violence and the utilization of the in- 
struments of peaceful exploration as 
weapons of fearful war. Attempts to 
project nationalistic rivalries beyond the 
earth’s boundaries cannot but lead to a 
perpetuation of existing world tensions 
and the increased likelihood of war. The 
grave responsibility upon all of us to 
prevent such developments needs no 
emphasis, 

Perhaps never before in the history 
of the Republic has there been so clear 
an opportunity for decisive leadership 
by our great country in establishing a 
world in which our children can live in 
peace and plenty. While the future is 
still in the balance, our country must 
cast the weight of its great influence and 
leadership firmly on the side of peaceful 
international cooperation, and away 
from the side of competitive nationalism 
with all of its dangers. We must pro- 
claim our strong determination that the 
exploration and development of space 
must be inherently an international ef- 
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fort pursued by peaceful means and 
dedicated to peaceful purposes. We must 
seek to provide that the common re- 
sources and energies of the world com- 
munity will be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent possible through the institution of 
cooperation. By such means we may en- 
sure that the military use of outer space 
will be effectively prohibited and that 
the benefits of outer space for all man- 
kind be most quickly achieved. In so 
doing we may hope to develop among 
nations that experience and trust and 
that machinery of international coopera- 
tion which can alone ensure the survival 
and continuing growth of our civiliza- 
tion. 

It is my conviction that the resolution 
now before this House will demonstrate 
clearly to the world the determination 
of the United States to meet with force- 
fulness and maturity the crisis of our 
times. It can help fulfill our responsi- 
bility for providing leadership in the 
search for new solutions of common 
problems. Most important, it can pro- 
mote the attainment of that bright 
promise which the exploration and de- 
velopment of space holds for man’s 
future. We must not fail to meet this 
challenge and this opportunity. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonovuGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 332. 

Having had the privilege of serving on 
the House Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Outer Space Exploration, 
I have had the unusual privilege of hear- 
ing the testimony of a very imposing list 
of scientific men who are engaged in the 
exploration of space and, in addition to 
that, of serving under the chairmanship 
of our genial, sympathetic, and under- 
standing chairman of the House select 
committee, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. He is the 
author of this resolution, and it is defi- 
nitely in line with the expressed views 
of the President of the United States and 
in line with the recommendation of the 
Science Advisory Committee of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. The 
prevailing thought is that space should 
be used for peacetime purposes rather 
than military purposes. 

Let me read the purpose and intent 
of this resolution: 

The purpose of the resolution is to make 
clear to the people of the world that the 
Congress and the American people, recogniz- 
ing the significance of the developments 
which are occurring in the exploration of 
outer space, are determined to insure that 
outer space is to be used for the benefit of 
all mankind rather than for military pur- 
poses and narrow nationalistic motives. The 
resolution indicates the position of the Con- 
gress on the fundamental issues of foreign 
policy which are involved. 

The resolution requests the President to 
enter into international agreements concern- 
ing the joint exploration of outer space, the 


advancement of scientific development relat- 
ing thereto, and prohibiting the use of outer 
space for military purposes. 

In advocating agreements calling for joint 
action by nations in the exploration of 
outer space, for the advancement and ap- 
plication of related scientific developments, 
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for the establishment of procedures for re- 
solving any issues which may arise, and for 
the prohibition of the military use of outer 
space, the Congress indicates that it may be 
appropriate to proceed either through the 
United Nations or through negotiations with 
a more limited group of countries active in 
the fleld of space exploration. 

The resolution declares the support of 
the Congress for the prohibition of the use 
of outer space for military purposes. It is 
recognized that such a prohibition would 
deny the use by the United States as well as 
other nations of certain types of missiles 
now in process of development. It is, how- 
ever, understood that the United States will 
not enter into any agreement banning the 
use of outer space for military purposes until 
joint studies for the development of effec- 
tive control procedures for the control of 
missiles have been completed and agree- 
ments establishing reliable controls have 
been negotiated. 


Mr. Speaker, we are coming into 
a new area of scientific investigation; 
we are venturing into the unknown in 
many instances. We are, and have rea- 
son to be, concerned about the advances 
made by the Russian Government in the 
scientific exploration of space; and, since 
outer space is usable at the present time 
for purposes of investigation through 
satellites that have been released and 
can be used for military reconnaisance 
purposes it seems very opportune and 
proper that the United States express 
its sentiments through the Congress 
that we are seeking international under- 
standing and cooperation that outer 
space shall be used for peacetime pur- 
poses only and for the scientific ad- 
vancement of mankind rather than for 
his destruction. 

It is a very vital resolution and I 
recommend its approval. I know of no 
serious opposition to the resolution, but 
if there are any objections they should 
be raised and resolved here. 

I trust that all Members of the House 
will support the resolution before us, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to pay tribute also to 
the chairman of our committee who has 
worked most diligently and capably and 
brilliantly and produced vast results in 
handling of the affairs of this committee 
and bringing legislation before us, plus 
this present resolution to the House of 
Representatives for consideration. He 
has done a magnificent job and we all 
commend him and congratulate him. 

Mr. Speaker, legislatively I have spe- 
cialized to a large extent in military leg- 
islation during my service in Congress, 
first as a member of the House Military 
Affairs Committee and then as a mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I have given much time and ef- 
fort and energy to the matter of devel- 
oping the strength of this Nation for 
one purpose—that purpose is to main- 
tain peace and tranquillity in the world. 
We are on the eve of vast developments 
in the field of outer space. In recent 
years we have developed weapons like 
poison gas in World War I, atomic ener- 
gy in World War II, bacteriological war- 
fare not used during the Korean con- 
flict, and other forms of destruction 
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usable in war which shock the con- 
science of mankind and make war even 
more ghastly. 

These developments have reached the 
point where demand has come that the 
nations of the world circumscribe the 
use of certain ghastly weapons and cer- 
tain ghastly means of destruction. As we 
enter the field of outer space, we can 
either add to the terror and to the trage- 
dy of living in this generation by devot- 
ing this development largely to military 
purposes or we may proclaim that outer 
space shall be used for the purpose of 
benefiting mankind—for peaceful pur- 
poses and for security of the peoples of 
the world. 

This latter is the very purpose of this 
resolution before us today. It is to in- 
vite other nations who are delving deep- 
ly into fields of pure and applied science 
to join with us in dedicating outer space 
to peaceful pursuits rather than to use 
it in the furtherance of waging war and 
of placing fear in the hearts of the peo- 
ples of the nations of the world. This is 
an important resolution. It puts the 
United States in a position of leadership 
in this respect and it calls upon other 
nations who believe that there are pos- 
sibilities for peace on this globe to join 
with us in dedicating at least outer 
space to peaceful means and peaceful 
pursuits at this time. I sincerely trust, 
in fact, devoutly I hope that leaders, 
whether they be dictators or not, across 
the seas may seize upon this opportunity 
of joining our leadership in dedicating 
‘outer space to peace and declaring it 
shall be off limits for war and military 
‘endeavors, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution, introduced by the distin- 
guished majority leader, provides a 
fitting companion to the civilian space 
agency bill we are also considering to- 
day. It puts Congress squarely on rec- 
ord behind the President, the Secretary 
of State, and other leaders who have ad- 
vocated saving space for peace, It per- 
mits Congress to express emphatically 
the dedication of the American people to 
the cause of peace. It deserves over- 
whelming support. 

The resolution before us parallels ra- 
ther closely one that I introduced on 
February 10 of this year. It would 
simply and concretely express the sense 
of Congress that space should be out of 
bounds for military uses and that it 
should be developed for the benefit of 
all mankind by joint effort. This reso- 
lution has the backing of both the De- 
partment of State and the Department 
of Defense. It echoes the sentiment of 
leaders all over the world, including the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
and the Ambassador of New Zealand. 

Man’s headlong rush into the reaches 
of outer space, the miraculous strides 
which are being made in tapping the 
wonders of that region, and the terrible 
military potential of space—all form the 
backdrop for this resolution. In a few 
short years, literally, we have come from 
the atomic age to the threshold of the 
space age. Almost overnight, our under- 
standing and knowledge of the universe 
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has increased tremendously. And at the 
same time, man’s ability to destroy man 
has also leaped forward. 

As a member of the Select House 
Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration, I have had an opportunity 
to study at first hand the potentialities 
and dangers inherent in man’s conquest 
of space. This knowledge has steeled me 
in the belief that we must move rapidly 
and decisively if we are to prevent outer 
space from becoming a battleground of 
conflicting national interests and mili- 
tary aggrandizement. 

The need for nipping in the bud any 
effort to turn space into an area for 
military use cannot be doubted. The les- 
son of history bears study on this point. 
All too often, down through the pages of 
history, great scientific and techno- 
logical breakthroughs, and advances on 
land and sea, have led to military rather 
than peaceful exploitation. I would hope 
man has learned his lesson and that this 
newest conquest of the mysteries of the 
universe will be employed for peace and 
progress rather than war and destruc- 
tion. 

But if we are to save space for peace, 
we must move rapidly. We must take 
the lead before nations gain vested in- 
terest footholds in the outer regions and 
before jurisdictional and conflicting 
claims arise. The failure of the recent 
Geneva Conference on the law of the 
high seas to reach agreement on rules 
and jurisdictional limits should be a les- 
son to all nations that once governments 
are caught in the vice of fixed interests 
and long-term procedures, it is well nigh 
impossible to reach any common ground 
of understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, the stand of the United 
States on the development of outer space 
could well be a basic first step toward 
the peace of the world. Passage of this 
measure will demonstrate anew that 
America will continue to lead the way 
along the pathways to peace. It can act 
as clarion call to other nations of the 
world to join with us in the crusade for 
peace in space. 

This resolution will show the world 
the United States has no intention of 
fiexing its military muscles in the 
heavens if the other nations will join 
with us in peaceful pursuits there. In 
concert with the civilian space agency 
bill, passage of this resolution will dem- 
onstrate to all the world our fervent and 
unrelenting desire for peace on earth. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 
332. While it is quite true that most of 
our early advances in space exploration 
will have military application, I think it 
is of paramount importance that we join 
with other nations of the world for the 
peaceful exploration of space. The 
knowledge of space will be broadened day 
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by day as man explores these hitherto un- 
charted areas. 

From this knowledge will come bene- 
fits to all mankind, not just to one par- 
ticular nation or another. As was the 
case in the atoms for peace, we have 
the opportunity to show the world that 
any advances we make in space will be 
aimed toward peace. This resolution and 
the bill establishing the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration both 
contain quite clearly language that 
would leave no doubt that our efforts 
will be directed toward bettering man’s 
existence on earth. 

I concur most heartily in this resolu- 
tion and urge its acceptance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs unanimously 
reported this resolution, and I want to 
indicate that I personally endorse it 
wholeheartedly. I want to congratulate 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Cormack], chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration, for recognizing the importance 
of the issues dealt with by this resolution 
and for his zeal in bringing it forward 
so promptly. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
House will agree that it is desirable that 
Congress reach decisions on the major 
foreign policy issues relating to the ex- 
ploration of outer space and that, hav- 
ing reached decisions on these issues, we 
will make a contribution to our own 
security and to the peace of the world by 
letting the world know what these de- 
cisions are. 

It is already apparent that the en- 
largement of our scientific knowledge 
which will result from the exploration 
of outer space can confer great benefits 
on mankind. The advances in weather 
forecasting which should result have 
been emphasized, and there has been 
discussion of the improvement in com- 
munications which may be brought 
about by new developments in this field, 
Undoubtedly, there are other areas in 
which we may expect great advantages 
to emerge, although it is yet too early to 
anticipate what these may be. 

It is necessary to face the fact also, 
however, that the exploitation of outer 
space for military purposes constitutes 
not only a major threat to the security 
of our Nation but that the future of 
civilization itself is endangered. 

If the exploration and exploitation of 
outer space develops along selfish na- 
tionalistic lines, the outlook for the 
future must inevitably be discouraging. 
On the other hand, there is still time for 
the nations of the world to take action 
to assure that such exploration and 
utilization of outer space will be jointly 
controlled in the interest of all hu- 
manity. 

This resolution makes clear that the 
Congress of the United States believes 
that the nations of the world should 
join in the peaceful exploration of outer 
space and in the advancement of science 
as the result of such exploration. It in- 
dicates also that the United States 
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should seek to negotiate agreements with 
other nations for the establishment of 
procedures for resolving any issues which 
may arise as a result of such explora- 
tions. It also puts the United States on 
record as favoring the prohibition of the 
use of outer space for military purposes. 

This is a very important step for the 
United States to take. It should be 
pointed out, however, that although the 
United States wholeheartedly and with- 
out reservation is ready to enter into 
agreements prohibiting the use of outer 
space for military purposes, we have no 
intention of making any such commit- 
ment until effective control procedures 
for missiles have been developed and 
agreements establishing reliable control 
systems have been negotiated and put 
into operation. 

There is no action which the United 
States alone can take to assure that the 
future exploration and use of outer space 
will be in the interest of mankind gen- 
erally and for peaceful purposes. Unless 
the leaders of the Soviet Union are will- 
ing to follow such a course, we will in- 
evitably fall short of our objective. 
Nevertheless, I think it is important that 
the Congress go on record as to how it 
stands on these most fundamental issues 
in the hope that the leaders of all na- 
tions may know what our position is. 

Mr. McCORMACK: Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps we are at times inclined to give 
less cognizance to this type of Resolu- 
tion than to some other matters which 
have the force of law. This is a measure 
which to me has great significance. I 
think that in the years to come we will 
find that the decision represented in this 
measure will compare to other proposals 
for the solution of complex problems 
which have made our history rich and 
our country great. It represents vision 
and deep concern for the future of the 
United States and for the world. 

As I told our distinguished majority 
leader when he was before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs considering this matter, I thought 
of his being another one of those states- 
men produced by the great State of 
Massachusetts, when they had the vision 
to construct and compound the great 
reasoning behind what is now the law 
and order of our great country. So I 
think of his having conceived and en- 
visioned this proposition in this time of 
many imponderables which are round 
about us by reason of the great advances 
in the exploration of space. 

He proposes that outer space should 
be controlled by peaceful means and 
dedicated to peaceful purposes. By rea- 
son of rapid and breathtaking scientific 
advances we must think in these terms 
and it is best to seek what is proposed 
in this resolution while time still permits 
sanity. 

As our distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has just 
said to you, we were indeed glad to take 
the recommendations of the select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration and to produce this concurrent 
resolution, I feel that it has great sig- 
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nificance at the present time and will 
prove more so as time goes by. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. NatcHer]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a pleasure serving with our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McCormack], and the other mem- 
bers of the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

Mr. Speaker, during the 20th century 
we have undergone the industrial and 
atomic ages and now we are at the thres- 
hold of the space age. Before crossing 
this threshold we must remember that 
we are in a desperate race for control 
of man’s mind. 

This race started following the close 
of World War II. In 1949 we created 
NATO and at this time we had an atomic 
monopoly. This monopoly was safe with 
us. 
In the fall of 1949 Russia exploded an 
atomic bomb and in 1953 succeeded in 
detonating a hydrogen bomb. On Oc- 
tober 4 of last year we were shocked 
out of our complacency by Sputnik I. 
This satellite was launched with a mili- 
tary rocket. The missile race is now on 
and top priority is being given to ballis- 
tic missiles. This is the weapon that 
can bring about almost complete de- 
struction of any country in the world. 

The satellite has changed our foreign 
policy.. No longer can we rely entirely 
upon national wealth, productive capac- 
ity, and physical strength. The unsolved 
secrets of intermediate and interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles are probably 
fewer that we are led to believe. This 
weapon when armed with a nuclear war- 
head can destroy our country and the 
same applies to Russia. 

The cold war continues unabated. 
We certainly are not seeking war or any- 
thing that would cause us to be pushed 
into a shooting war. 

Outer space exploration should be for 
peaceful purposes and not for increas- 
ing military strength. Our missile and 
outer space programs bring home the 
realization that every effort should be 
made now to bring about disarmament. 

The conquering of outer space should 
be for peaceful purposes and by peace- 
ful means. The nations of the world 
should join in the establishment of plans 
for the peaceful exploration of outer 
space and every effort should be made 
through the United Nations organiza- 
tion to obtain international agreements 
banning the use of outer space for mili- 
tary purposes. It is essential that we 
continue our efforts along this line until 
our objectives are accomplished. 

Until we bring about peaceful use of 
missiles and outer space exploration pro- 
grams we must maintain our military 
parity with Russia. In order to accom- 
plish this, we must reexamine our whole 
educational system. Our educational re- 
quirements must meet the present day 
needs for leadership in the field of 
science. We must reward intelligence 
and learning and restore some of the at- 
titudes of our Founding Fathers. We 
must not be pessimistic or submit to fear. 

We are in need today of intelligent 
realism and while seeking peace we must 
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continue to stand firm in all of our ne- 
gotiations and meetings with the Soviet 
Union. We must be prepared to confer 
and to negotiate and to explore all possi- 
bilities of peace without appeasement. 

Our Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration recommends passage 
of House Concurrent Resolution 332 and 
I sincerely hope that every member votes 
to adopt this Resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize the 
fact that while I introduce the pending 
resolution, it was upon the unanimous 
request and vote of all members of the 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration, and that each and 
every one of them is just as much an au- 
thor of the resolution as Iam. I would 
like also for myself and for the mem- 
bers of the Select Committee to express 
my sincere thanks to the acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Morcan] and also especially to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] for the 
very prompt manner in which they called 
and conducted the hearings in connec- 
tion with this resolution which could be 
of far reaching importance if it is imple- 
mented by the Department of State and, 
generally, by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
reaffirm my own approval of this reso- 
lution. But, further I would like to say 
as one Member of the minority, it has 
been a very great pleasure and privilege 
to work with the gentlemen of this Se- 
lect Committee under the able leadership 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I think he has done a masterful job in 
charting a new course on a subject which 
although at the moment is somewhat un- 
known, in time will certainly be the 
blueprint not only for progress in the 
United States of America but the prog- 
ress of mankind as a whole. I think the 
committee has done an exceptionally 
good job on this resolution, and further 
has done an admirable job in reference 
to the bill which will be considered by 
the committee very shortly. I congrat- 
ulate the staff who have willingly and 
constructively aided me and my col- 
leagues on the Select Committee. It has 
been a fine experience to be a part of this 
group. Again may I express my ad- 
miration to the committee’s chairman, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the rules be suspended and the con- 
current resolution be passed. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, did the 
Recorp show at this point it was passed 
unanimously? 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
esk unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on the resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
OUTER SPACE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 577) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 12575) to provide for research into prob- 
lems of flight within and outside the earth's 
atmosphere, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require, 
at the conclusion of which I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 577 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
12575, a bill to establish a national space 
program. The resolution provides for 
an open rule and 2 hours of general de- 
bate on the bill. 

Following extensive hearings by the 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration, the pressing need for 
a comprehensive program of research 
and development in aeronautical and 
space sciences became more than ever 
apparent. To accomplish this, the bill 
establishes a new civilian agency to be 
known as the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. The agency will 
be headed by a civilian administrator, 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
‘The authority and duties of the adminis- 
trator are fully outlined in the bill. 

An Advisory Committee to be composed 
of 17 members is established. The 
President is to appoint 9 members from 
Government departments and agencies, 
with at least 3 from the Department of 
Defense, and the other 8 members are 
to be selected on the basis of their 
achievement in science, engineering, and 
technology. In order to coordinate and 
have full cooperation with the military 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, a 
Military Liaison Committee and an 
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Atomic Energy Liaison Committee are 
established. 

As the nucleus of the new agency pro- 
vision is made to transfer the present 
functions of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, as well as its 
property, personnel, funds, and records 
to the NASA. In addition, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized, for a period of 5 
years after enactment of this bill, to 
transfer from other Federal departments 
and agencies, with the concurrence of 
the agency head and approval of the 
President, any functions which relate 
primarily to aeronautics or outer space. 

The Committee on Rules reported 
favorably on May 29 House Resolution 
580, to establish a standing Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. Title IV 
of H. R. 12575 establishes a Joint Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics and Outer Space 
to be composed of 9 Senators and 9 Rep- 
resentatives. Since it is proposed to have 
a standing committee of the House, a 
motion to strike title IV of the bill will 
be offered. 

In order to advantageously utilize all 
our resources it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we have immediately a 
properly developed and sound program 
of research and development in the fields 
of aeronautics and astronautics. I urge 
the adoption of House Resolution 577 so 
the House may proceed to the considera- 
tion of this proposed program. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12575) to provide 
for research into problems of flight 
within and outside the earth's atmos- 
phere, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 12575, with 
Mr. CELLER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House today is probably one of the most 
important bills that has ever come be- 
fore the Congress. It is a bill establish- 
ing an agency, the agency of our Gov- 
ernment which will have facing it 
problems, duties, and responsibilities of 
exploring outer space, so called, and mak- 
ing discoveries for the benefit of man, 
an agency that will be civilian in nature 
and headed by a single administrator. 
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President Eisenhower, in a message to 
Congress some weeks ago, recommended 
the establishment of a civilian agency. 
In both branches of Congress select com- 
mittees were appointed. I was appointed 
by the Speaker as chairman of the select 
committee of the House. In all of our 
considerations, both public and execu- 
tive, there has never been one disagree- 
ment. As indicating the importance of 
the legislation and the bipartisan ap- 
proach made by the select committee, 
the select committee elected as vice 
chairman the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], the 
minority leader of the House. 

In the consideration of the other reso- 
lution, which is of far-reaching impor- 
tance, several Members who spoke were 
very kind in their references to me and 
the manner in which I presided as chair- 
man of the select committee, and con- 
ducted the matters coming before the 
select committee. I appreciate and 
value greatly the very kind and gen- 
erous things they said about me. I want 
to say, however, that I could not have 
been successful as chairman of the com- 
mittee without the fine cooperation of 
the splendid members of the select com- 
mittee. Each and every one of them was 
a giant in his contribution. 

After our appointment we got to work 
and organized our staff and started pub- 
lic hearings. Mornings and afternoons 
for about 4 weeks, the select commit- 
tee conducted public hearings. In the 
ensuing time we had before us the most 
competent men of the country in this 
particular field giving us the benefit of 
their great talents and their great 
capacity. 

For example, on March 5 the commit- 
tee was set up. On March 20 we had 
the first executive session with two 
witnesses. On March 26 we had the 
second executive session with one wit- 
ness. 

On April 2 the President’s message 
and bill was received. Public hearings 
starting on April 15 continued for 17 
days until the 12th of May, and during 
that period 48 witnesses were heard and 
over 3,000 pages of testimony taken. 
Questionnaires were sent to 67 indus- 
trial leaders, scientists, and military of- 
ficers for their comment on space organ- 
ization needs. 

The committee then recommended the 
introduction of the House concurrent 
resolution that just passed and that was 
developed through the public hearings 
and in recognition of the fact that we 
are trying to stop the military race in 
outer space if it can be done. The time 
5 do it is before the fact, not after the 

act. 

I introduced the President's bill on 
April 14, the first day after the Easter 
recess, and then after the many weeks 
of public hearings and of executive ses- 
sion I introduced the committee bill. 

So we find from March 5 to May 24 
the committee was working morning and 
afternoon and sometimes evenings in 
public hearings and executive sessions, 
on the bill now before the House, re- 
ported out by the select committee. 

I am proud of each and every mem- 
ber of the select committee, and I am 
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indebted to them for being able to ac- 
complish this result evidencing to the 
world what the Congress can do in the 
field of leadership. So while I am ap- 
preciative of the kind and generous re- 
marks made of me, I am really not 
entitled to them, because the members 
of the committee cooperated in such a 
splendid manner and in such an unsel- 
fish manner, recognizing that the na- 
tional interest of our country was in- 
volved in this legislation. 

I shall always remember my service 
with the members of the select commit- 
tee. I have served on many committees, 
but my service on none shall I treasure 
more strongly than that on this par- 
ticular committee. 

The select committee was very fortu- 
nate in having an excellent staff. George 
J. Feldman, chief counsel and director, 
is a distinguished lawyer of outstanding 
ability and a public-spirited citizen. 
Years ago he was secretary to the late 
lamented Senator David I. Walsh. He 
has given untiringly of his time and tal- 
ents. Dr. Charles S. Sheldon II, who 
is assistant director connected with the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, rendered inestimable 
service. The other members of the staff 
were Spencer M. Beresford, special coun- 
sel; Richard P. Hines, committee clerk; 
Raymond Wilcove, director of research; 
Harney S. Bogan, Jr., assistant counsel; 
Philip P. Yeager, special consultant; 
Jean H. Cameron, staff assistant; and 
Mary Louise Myron, secretary. 

Then we had as consultants Dr. Har- 
old Weber, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr. Homer E. New- 
ell, Jr.; Frank Gibney; Frank Cotter; 
Dr. Carroll Quigley; William Beller; and 
Frank Waldrop. 

I also want to express my sincere 
thanks to Lawrence E. Filson, of the 
legislative counsel’s office for the excel- 
lent contributions he has made to this 
committee. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. May I join as a mem- 
ber on the Republican side with the 
chairman in saying what a fine job the 
staff has done for our select committee? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, Chairman, I now wish to call the 
attention of the Members to a committee 
print and I want those present to see 
this. It is unique and original in our 
committee work. The staff prepared 
this. 

In the first meeting we had in execu- 
tive session there was a committee print. 
First there is the bill itself. Every sug- 
gestion and every observation made by 
a witness and very pointed observations 
as to other facts appear in the different 
paragraphs alongside of it. Then there 
are suggested amendments. 

Then, as we started out in executive 
session to make changes, the next day 
this was brought up to date. This com- 
mittee print was right before us. We 
had the whole picture there. I recom- 
mend to the staffs of other committees 
that they look into this and adopt it for 
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the benefit of the members of their com- 
mittees because instead of a half dozen 
bills introduced with changes and try- 
ing to find out what they are, when you 
have a committee print of this kind be- 
fore you, that is all you need and you also 
have all the comment necessary, to- 
gether with the changes that have been 
made all before you on the right-hand 
side, as you will see here. It is a remark- 
able piece of originality by a staff and a 
remarkable contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to give 
credit to the staff for this and to call it 
to the attention of the chairmen and 
members of other committees and also to 
the staffs of other committees because it 
is something that might be looked into 
and adopted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The Appropriations 
Committee has followed that practice for 
35 years to my knowledge. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure the 
gentleman will agree it is a good practice 
for us to follow. This committee and its 
staff carried the idea even further by 
listing even all pertinent comments by 
witnesses and providing other observa- 
tions. 

Mr. TABER. It is a good practice. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before us has a very far-reaching 
effect and a very important one. It car- 
ries out the recommendations of the 
President and when it becomes law a 
great deal will depend upon the type cf 
person who is appointed as administra- 
tor to administer the law. It is amazing 
what can be done in what is called outer 
space and what they know can be done 
in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years from now. In- 
volved in that might be the very survival 
of our Nation. For example, another 
country that was a potential enemy of 
ours or an enemy of a government of 
laws and not of men, in other words an 
enemy of the free world, a potential 
enemy, if it was able to get a decided ad- 
vantage, that advantage might result in 
the destruction of the entire world or in 
the subjugation of the entire world to 
that particular nation. 

Under this bill we establish a civilian 
agency, but we recognize the needs of 
the military. I want the Rercorp to 
clearly show that it is the intention of 
this committee that within the field of 
the military we recognize that the mili- 
tary has responsibilities for astronautic 
activities, and that is provided for in 
the bill, and in the committee report 
the intent of the committee is also pro- 
vided for. 

H. R. 12575 is a new bill, unanimously 
adopted by the Select Committee on As- 
tronautics and Space Exploration, to 
take the place of the original admin- 
istration proposal, which I introduced 
as H. R. 11881, to establish a civilian 
space agency. 
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There is no need to stress here that 
the prompt enactment of this measure is 
required in the national interest. The 
artificial satellites whirling above our 
heads have kindled the imagination of 
mankind. The challenge and the op- 
portunity are limitless. In its interim 
report, the committee spelled out the di- 
mensions of this opportunity for science 
and technology; for military uses; for 
economic growth—both the immediate 
stimulus to production and employment 
and, even more important, the ultimate 
economic benefits of technological prog- 
ress; for peaceful competition with the 
Communist world; and, above all, for 
the human adventure in a largely un- 
known universe. 

In the President's message to the Con- 
gress of April 2, 1958, the early estab- 
lishment of a civilian space agency was 
recommended in order to take full ad- 
vantage of our science and industry in 
meeting the challenges of the space age. 
Our main immediate concern is na- 
tional defense. Committee witnesses 
have agreed that an adequate astronau- 
tics program is necessary to our national 
survival. But the military development 
of rockets and missiles cannot be car- 
ried out ina vacuum. It must be based 
on long-range scientific education and 
research. Committee witnesses have 
said that military development alone, 
unsupported by basic research, would 
soon come toa dead end. Therefore the 
chief function of the new agency will be 
to develop a comprehensive program of 
research in the space sciences. 

The bill directs the civilian agency to 
cooperate with the Defense Department 
on all matters that are primarily mili- 
tary. At the same time, the military de- 
partments will be free to carry out such 
research and development as may be 
necessary and appropriate to their mili- 
tary missions. The civilian agency will 
have the duty and the powers to coordi- 
nate all aspects of astronautical re- 
search, and to keep them oriented to- 
ward our national policies and interests. 

Apart from defense, the establishment 
of a civilian space agency is imperative 
for reasons of international prestige and 
scientific and economic progress. 

There is no need to point out the effect 
of astronautical accomplishments on 
world opinion. An artificial satellite in 
the skies is a symbol of scientific 
achievement that anyone in any part of 
the world can understand. 

Civilian control of the space agency 
will help enlist the cooperation of the 
scientific community at home and 
abroad, and will give substance to our 
hope that outer space may be devoted 
to peaceful and scientific purposes. 

Even in its early stage, a national pro- 
gram of research and development in 
the space sciences will materially ex- 
pand production and employment. In 
time, it will give birth to new growth in- 
dustries, in weather prediction and con- 
trol, transport, communications, and 
navigation. These developments will 
yield enormous savings—for example, in 
expenditures now made for flood con- 
trol, drought relief, water supply, hur- 
ricane warning, and measures, 
not to mention the savings in human 
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lives. In testimony before the commit- 
tee it was estimated that the savings 
from weather prediction and communi- 
cations alone will more than pay for the 
costs of the national space program, 
both civilian and military. Still further 
and greater economic benefits are likely 
to result from the growth of scientific 
knowledge and the exploration of outer 
space. 

As the President recommended, the 
bill provides for a civilian agency formed 
around the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics as a nucleus, under 
the direction of a single executive as- 
sisted by an advisory committee. This 
type of organization was considered more 
suitable than either a commission like 
the Atomic Energy Commission or an 
executive committee like the NACA, to 
enable the new agency to carry out its 
functions most effectively. 

According to NACA witnesses, the 
contemplated expansion of functions 
under the new agency will take place 
largely by means of contract work rather 
than through research conducted by the 
agency itself. At present, the NACA 
employs approximately 8,000 people. 
The NACA witnesses estimated that the 
increase in agency personnel would not 
be more than several hundred. Even 
with considerable allowance for error in 
their estimate, it seems likely that the 
number of new Federal employees in the 
near future will be relatively small. In 
other words, the full benefit of this ex- 
pending program will accrue to private 
enterprise. The bill specifically pro- 
vides for equitable participation by small 
business. 

Every effort has been made in the bill 
to define the functions and powers of 
the new agency so as to prevent possible 
conflict and wasteful duplication with 
the military departments and other 
agencies concerned, and at the same 
time to make sure that the program will 
be coordinated and comprehensive. 
Congress will exercise a periodic check 
on the new agency through the semian- 
nual reports to be submitted by the Ad- 
ministrator, and in the appropriations 
process. Review by Congressional com- 
mittee must also be provided, so that 
Congress can effectively and continu- 
ously oversee all Government-sponsored 
research and development in the space 
sciences. 

The urgency of this legislation can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is highlighted 
by the series of surprising developments 
the Soviet Union has already accom- 
plished in astronautics. The United 
States must leapfrog these Soviet ac- 
complishments. In view of the long 
lead-times involved, this process will 
take some years. The time to start is 
now, as the committe said in its first 
report: 

The establishment of a national space 

program is a matter of the highest urgency 
both for reasons of immediate national de- 
fense and to insure that in the long run 
outer space is effectively utilized for peace- 
ful p + * * the decision to enter 
into the space age is not one the United 
States can ignore or defer. Our national 
survival requires it. 


The program must be launched here 
in Congress by appropriate legislation. 
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In the bill we provide for a joint com- 
mittee, but we have eliminated that, and 
I am going to offer a motion to strike 
that out, because the Committee on 
Rules has reported out a resolution 
within the past few days establishing 
another standing committee on science 
and astronautics, which gives it a broad 
base of legislative action, and in the 
light of that it will be unnecessary to 
continue the joint committee in this 
bill; at least, the members of the select 
committee feel that way. In the light 
of present conditions we need commit- 
tees in the Congress on science and 
technology. We have got to realize that 
we are living in an unusual world, a fast 
moving world. The world of 10 years 
ago might just as well be 1,000 years 
behind us. We are now living in a nu- 
clear world, and who knows but what a 
a thermonuclear world is around the 
corner. We have got to adjust our- 
selves to it, and the establishment of this 
standing committee with a broad base is 
a recognition on the part of the House of 
the necessities and the obligations of the 
present time and of tomorrow. 

I compliment the Committee on Rules 
for reporting out the rule and the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
for introducing the resolution. That 
resolution will be acted upon later in the 
year. There being a standing commit- 
tee with a broad base, it is unnecessary 
to continue the joint committee in this 
bill, and when I offer the motion to 
strike this provision out, I hope the 
Committee of the Whole will adopt it. 

I could go into a more detailed ex- 
planation of the bill, but I think it is 
unnecessary to do so, except to say that 
this bill will effectively carry out the 
President's recommendations. It estab- 
lishes a civilian agency and it recog- 
nizes, as I said, the needs of the military 
in the world of today and of the foresee- 
able years as we project our minds into 
the future. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Will the gentleman tell me how the mil- 
itary in our national defense is protected 
under this resolution? The gentleman 
says that the committee recognizes the 
needs of the military. The thing that I 
am afraid of is that sometimes civilians, 
who do not know as much about it as the 
committee does here, might prevent the 
military from getting the full use of this 
space. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, we provide: 

The Congress declares that the activities 
described in paragraph (1) shall be directed 
by a civilian agency which shall exercise con- 
trol over aeronautical and space research, 
development, and exploration sponsored by 
the United States, and which shall act in 
cooperation with (A) the Department of 
Defense insofar as such activities are peculiar 
to or primarily associated with weapons sys- 


tems, military operations, or the defense of 
the United States. 


The original bill of the President did 
not have “defense of the United States” 
init. We putitin. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted that the gentleman did. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The committee 
also included this language: 

Including the research and development 
necessary to make effective provision for the 
defense of the United States. 


That is committee action. We re- 
cognize that in the world of today we 
have got to be powerful militarily to 
preserve our institutions of Government, 
and under this bill we have established 
a civilian agency, and the military is 
given broad power within the military 
field to make their own decisions, and 
furthermore, in another provision in the 
bill, if there is any dispute between the 
military and the new civilian agency as 
to who has jurisdiction, we then pro- 
vide they can go to the President of the 
United States for decision. I think we 
have taken care of it very effectively. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman has always been 
strong in looking after the national de- 
fense. 

Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope our commit- 
tee has not put itself in the light of pat- 
ting itself on the back, but I do want to 
say that I believe we have done, for a 
new assignment, a very good job, and the 
members of our staff, with their out- 
Standing ability, experience, and back- 
ground, have all been extremely helpful 
in the preparation of the bill before us 
today and in the hearings and on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the efforts put forth 
by committee members. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider this bill to 
be one of the most significant measures 
brought before the House during my serv- 
ice in Congress. 

There is no nonsense about this bill. 

It is needed. It is adequate to do the 
job it has been assigned. And it will 
pay this country dividends on our in- 
vestment many times over. 

As a member of the committee which 
you created for the express purpose of 
investigating what action the United 
States should take to move forward in 
the astronautic and space sciences, I am 
convinced this bill merits your approval. 

I confess that I was unable to spend 
as much time with the Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration 
as I should have liked. Other duties 
made it impossible. So I defer to other 
members of the committee as to some 
of the details of this legislation as well 
as the background leading up to it. 

However, I was able to participate in 
the committee’s work and hearings suffi- 
ciently to grasp certain basic essentials, 

For example, I know the committee 
has been careful to heed the concept of 
civilian control in this bill. Simulta- 
neously, the needs of the military—and 
they are great in this area—have not 
been ignored. I think they have been 
taken care of with reason and prudence. 

I also find it something more than 
merely noteworthy when highly individ- 
ualistic authorities in such divers profes- 
sions as science, education, law, and sol- 
diering can get together and agree on the 
major features of a single piece of legis- 
lation. 

Essentially, this is what has happened. 
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We have had men before our commit- 
tee like Wernher von Braun, the cele- 
brated German rocket expert now work- 
ing on Army ballistic missiles; Dr. Lee 
Du Bridge, the president of California 
Institute of Technology; Dr. John C. 
Cooper, the dean of international air law 
and a former member of the Institute 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton; Ad- 
miral Rickover, who developed the atomic 
submarine; the renowned Gen. “Jimmy” 
Doolittle, who presently serves as Chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics; and many others of 
similar caliber. 

While there were, and obviously were 
bound to be, points of difference among 
the witnesses, there were no real dissents 
as to what our committee was attempting 
to do in working over this particular 
proposal for a national space program. 

I should add, moreover, that this same 
spirit prevailed in the committee itself, 
and that the bill before us represents 
not only the considered but the unani- 
mous judgment of members as to the best 
way to proceed toward keeping America 
in the van of space exploration and astro- 
nautics. 

I am sure we all agree that that is the 
best place to be. 

Some of you may be worrying about 
the cost of this program, and I am not 
one to imply—by any means—that an 
effective space program is going to come 
cheaply. 

The original thought of the adminis- 
tration was that the costs of an adequate 
program under the proposed Space 
Agency would be between $100 million 
and $200 million a year to start with. 
After going into the matter carefully, 
however, and in light of the long lead 
times and exploratory activities neces- 
sary to the development of astronautical 
techniques, the committee has concluded 
that costs may approach $500 million a 
year for the first several years and per- 
haps a billion a year thereafter. 

This is a lot of money. Possibly, on 
further inquiry, we may find that 
amount will not be needed. But even if 
it is, I suggest to you that the probable 
cost to the Nation of not spending it will 
be infinitely more. Besides, as other 
Members have already told you, the 
peaceful economic benefits and savings 
to result from the program should begin 
to more than pay its cost within a few 
years time. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
the liaison between our committee and 
the executive branch on this bill has been 
effective and harmonious. 

As you know, the proposal was initially 
formulated and transmitted to the Con- 
gress by the President early in April. Its 
main substance has been retained in the 
bill before us—with certain changes 
drafted by the committee. These 
changes have been outlined in the report 
and are being explained more fully by 
my colleagues. 

It is my understanding that the altera- 
tions incorporated in the measure have 
been discussed with representatives of 
the executive branch—and that the bill 
in general as it stands has the backing 
and enthusiasm of the President. 

Mr. Chairman, American participation 
in the field of astronautics and space 
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technology can no longer go unorganized 
or on a haphazard basis. That situation 
must end. 

This bill is designed to end it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been able to attend 
almost all of the hearings of this com- 
mittee. I want to bear witness to the 
fact that these hearings were as intense 
and as complete as any hearings I have 
ever had occasion to sit through. Not 
only did we meet long hours but many 
times we went through the lunch hour 
with the hearings and followed through 
in the afternoon. So when you refer to 
the fact that these hearings extended 17 
days it was not 17 days as we sometimes 
have hearings of 2 hours a day, from 10 
to 12, but it was 17 days of hearings that 
went even through the luncheon hour at 
times and then extended far into the 
afternoon. I think, therefore, the hear- 
ings were as intense as any hearings I 
have ever sat through. I think the com- 
mittee knows the subject as well as the 
committee can know the subject from the 
testimony of expert witnesses who ap- 
peared before it. 

Mr. Chairman, I see this bill as our 
best solution to the enormous problem 
and the challenge before the Nation to- 
day—how to provide for the continued 
development of aeronautics, and at the 
same time make faster progress in the 
exploration of space. 

Both of these areas of science and 
technology must be carried forward with 
zeal and effectiveness. We must not 
lose our undoubted world leadership in 
the one, while striving to regain our 
lead in the other. H. R. 12575 provides 
for the orderly, integrated development 
of both, without conflicts or displace- 
ment, as part of a broad, well-thought- 
through national plan. It provides for 
an integrated approach. It provides for 
the best use of existing facilities and 
manpower, under strong leadership, 
able to make decisions and carry them 
through. It makes possible the mar- 
shalling of the resources of the Nation, 
if need be—whether of men, materials 
or money—to provide for the necessary 
advancement of aeronautics and astro- 
nautics. 

Now, as you all know, I am much in- 
terested in our Nation’s leadership on 
the world scene. I am interested in na- 
tional defense from potential enemy ac- 
tion from whatever quarter: Whether 
from the earth, the air, or space. At 
the same time, I want to see the Amer- 
ican people get their money’s worth, in 
whatever investment they make, wheth- 
er for science, technology, or the Na- 
tion’s defense. 

I have followed closely the delibera- 
tions of the Select Committee for As- 
tronautics and Space Exploration. I 
have sought answers to several ques- 
tions; among them, whether all this 
contemplated effort is necessary at all; 
whether it will in fact pay adequate 
dividends either of security or scientific 
advancement; whether, in short, we 
would be better off not to spend the 
money. 
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I am now convinced, from what I 
have read, heard, and experienced that 
this race to explore space is one in 
which we must, indeed, make progress— 
and without further delay. I am con- 
vinced that unless we achieve superi- 
ority in this field our national defense 
will suffer. And in defense we can cer- 
tainly not afford to be second to any 
nation. Iam convinced that other great 
benefits will also accrue. Some of these 
can be clearly foreseen, and others can 
confidently be expected, even though we 
may not at present be sure of their full 
nature or extent. 

If we do not take our full part in this 
great new adventure of mankind, our 
Nation will certainly be the loser—and 
our loss will be far more than the possi- 
ble cost. For we will have lost one of the 
most valuable things a great nation can 
have today: Technical superiority and 
leadership, in an increasingly technical 
and complicated universe. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the purposes to be served by 
advancing man’s conquest of space, In 
its statement of March 26, 1958, the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
mentioned “the compelling urge of man 
to explore the unknown,” “the military 
potential of space,” “the effect on na- 
tional prestige,” and “the opportunities 
for scientific observation and experi- 
mentation.” 

To my way of thinking, the only real 
and permissible motivation for such a 
giant national undertaking must be the 
national self-interest. But in these 
days self-interest must be broadly de- 
fined. It is no longer just narrow na- 
tionalism. The national self-interest is 
served by aiding and maintaining a 
stable and happy international order. 
And in these times, self-interest also 
implies not only our national prosperity, 
but our national survival as well. 

The fight for survival is by no means 
exclusively a military one. The cold 
war, as we know it in the days of Korea 
and the Berlin blockade, has entered a 
new phase—or a new dimension at least 
has been added to it. The major arena 
in the new, if deceptively peaceful, form 
of Soviet competition with the United 
States is that of science and technol- 
ogy—an area which we had, until recent 
months, considered to be pretty much 
our own preserve of special competence 
and achievement. 

The Soviet demonstration of compe- 
tence in science and technology now 
takes the form—in part at least—of 
what has become known popularly as the 
race into space. To understand the im- 
portance of this race to the United 
States it is necessary not to overlook the 
undoubted military advantages to be 
gained by entry into space. But we also 
have to realize the difficulty in this fleld 
of making distinctions between that 
part of space exploration that has mili- 
tary implications, and the parts which 
seem to offer only scientific, technical, 
or propaganda values. As Rear Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover told our committee, 
there is in these times a complete blur- 
ring between military and civilian con- 
siderations. The conflict between na- 
tions is a conflict of the total peoples of 
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those nations, not merely of their armies 
or their capacity for production. 

No, unfortunately, in this crucial bat- 
tle for the mastery of space, we have 
let the Russians get ahead of us. We 
did not see the advantages of this proj- 
ect early enough. We did not organize 
for it fast enough. We did not put suffi- 
cient steam and energy behind it. And 
so we are now running second—perhaps 
a bad second at that. 

In my opinion we have no choice but 
to catch up. More, we must surpass our 
competitors. This will take some doing. 
The lost time cannot be repurchased ex- 
cept at great effort and expense. Over- 
taking the Russians; bettering their ac- 
complishments; once again seizing world 
leadership, will require intelligent, 
forceful, integrated organization—not 
haphazard competitive efforts spread 
among several agencies of our Govern- 
ment. It will require willingness and 
ability to make specific plans and pro- 
grams, and to take concerted forceful 
action upon them with persistence, bold- 
ness and courage. 

Mr. Chairman, the type of organization 
which is embodied in H. R. 12575 will 
provide this kind of approach. It is a 
well-thought-through plan. It is the 
product of some of the best organiza- 
tional and scientific brains of our Na- 
tion. It represents the kind of inte- 
grated approach to a big problem that 
can and will work in our democracy. 

I have spoken of the importance of 
seeing other than military advantages 
in what we are about to do. The pro- 
posed plan for a civilian agency, work- 
ing closely with the armed services, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
arms of the Government, assures the 
broadest type of development from both 
the military and civilian points of view. 

As I have said, there are already in 
sight some civilian advantages in the 
space program that may well pay for 
the entire effort and more besides. The 
possibilities of better weather forecast- 
ing alone, it has been estimated, may 
well save the American people up to $4 
billion per year in reduction of crop 
losses, industrial losses, and property 
losses, to say nothing of the loss of hu- 
man lives in disastrous, unexpected 
storms, floods, tornadoes, and hurri- 
canes. Improved weather forecasting 
can soon result, we are assured, through 
weather reconnaissance satellites, cou- 
pled to electronic computers. And this 
will benefit not only the United States, 
but the entire world. 

Other possible gains foreseen by scien- 
tists and engineers from space flight de- 
velopments and the new knowledge and 
methods that will flow therefrom, in- 
clude better and faster transmission of 
mail and express by rocket power, 
the rapid and almost instantaneous 
transmission of information all over the 
earth by means of communications sat- 
ellites, new knowledge of cosmic radia- 
tions, forces and materials which will be 
applicable to machinery and processes on 
earth as well as in space. 

I do not know—nor does anyone—how 
to evaluate such discoveries and methods 
in dollar terms. But all human exper- 
ience runs to the effect that every major 
scientific discovery results in highly val- 
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uable and often unexpected gains for 
humanity. In the new area we are about 
to enter—one never hitherto penetrated 
by man—the probability of important, 
valuable new discoveries is so high as to 
be a certainty. We shall look back some 
day on our expenditures of energy and 
money in this cause and consider them 
trivial when compared with the human 
benefits that have flowed therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only one more 
word on this bill. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the need for action. 

Every newspaper that appears carries 
stories these days of the technical and 
space flight advances being made by our 
competitor on the other side of the 
world. He is forging ahead, adding tri- 
umph to triumph, while we hesitate, con- 
sider and debate. His plans are broadly 
drawn. He has announced programs not 
only for launching satellites but for the 
manned exploration of space and land- 
ings on the moon and planets. He is 
not waiting for us to catch up and we 
shall never do so unless we begin at 
once, with every energy that we can 
muster for this task. 

When asked recently what we might 
expect to find on the moon when we get 
there, Dr. Edward Teller, testifying be- 
fore a congressional committee replied 
“Russians.” 

I hope it will not be so—but further 
delay in our action will certainly help to 
make it so. 

I add one more word of caution. There 
are those throughout the United States 
who sneer and snicker about the space 
problem. They refer to it as the “Buck 
Rogers” and the “Superman” programs 
of the funny papers. It is true that these 
characters in the funnies have enter- 
tained us for years by entering into ad- 
ventures using forces which defy human 
experiences; but they seem to make for 
fascinating reading. To these people I 
add a word of caution. 

This is no time to get up into the 
clouds. On the contrary, this is the time 
to keep one’s feet on the ground. It is 
the time to be practical, to realize the 
enormous stakes offered to that people 
which boldly and yet with full sense of 
the practical seize the moment and push 
on to a control of the outer space. This 
means a huge tax burden on our people, 
much effort and much disappointment 
before the end is achieved; but it also 
means a practical advantage in the con- 
trol of the affairs of the world which we 
cannot, and dare not, refuse to face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. McDonovucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very impor- 
tant and a very serious piece of legisla- 
tion. I think the challenge that we are 
facing was stated in a very brief state- 
ment in Time magazine, last edition, 
which says that “Soviet rule has be- 
stowed upon science all the authority of 
which it deprived religion.” 

That is a frightening statement when 
you consider the importance of it. It 
means that Russia has devoted its entire 
attention, manpower, and scientific re- 
sources to a materialistic world based on 
the advancement of science. 
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This bill before us today is for the 
purpose of establishing an administra- 
tion under, an Administrator, to see that 
the program for space exploration and 
for the scientific advancement into outer 
space will be carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 5, 1958, the 
Speaker of the House, under House 
Resolution 469, in an unprecedented 
move, chose the majority leader and 
minority leader, together with represen- 
tatives of key standing committees, to 
serve on the Select Committee for 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. 
The committee immediately began com- 
prehensive studies of the many pro- 
posals made by various interested 
groups, As a member of the committee 
I had the privilege of taking part in 
those hearings and discussions. 

Of the many proposals suggested to the 
committee, and discussed among our- 
selves and with the experts, the best was 
contained in the President’s message 
forwarded to Congress on April 2, 1958. 
The message called for the establish- 
ment of a strong civilian agency to direct 
the national program for outer space. 
The existing National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aercnautics was proposed as the 
nucleus of the new space agency. 

The President’s proposal was ex- 
tremely sound in concept, and the bill 
which accompanied it served as an ex- 
cellent base for the drafting efforts of 
the select committee. The bill was 
under constant review during the course 
of 4 weeks of public hearings, and many 
days of executive session. 

Let me depart for a moment and say 
that I have never enjoyed serving on a 
committee more than on this made up 
of such capable people, Members of the 
House who devoted their time and atten- 
tion to the work, and under a chairman, 
the majority leader, Mr. MCCORMACK, 
who was very considerate and under- 
standing in all the deliberations of the 
committee. He seemed to seek out the 
ideas of the members of the committee 
and encourage them to make suggestions 
that might be beneficial to improving the 
discussions before us. 

The administration itself offered a 
series of amendments, when shortcom- 
ings in the original version became ap- 
parent during the course of the hearings, 
Various administration officials and out- 
side witnesses also suggested changes in 
the language of the bill. 

The select committee at length agreed 
upon the final language by unanimous 
vote, and directed the chairman to file a 
new bill, which is H. R. 12575. This bill 
takes the place of H. R. 11881, which was 
previously filed by the chairman, and 
H. R. 11996, which I filed, embodying the 
original administration proposal. 

I will not now take your time by going 
into the differences between the two 
bills, but instead will point out that the 
new bill provides for an integrated or- 
ganization which in my. opinion offers 
the best way for the United States to 
handle the development of space flight, 
while at the same time maintaining its 
leadership in aeronautics, and accom- 
plishes both objectives without putting 
the two into costly and demoralizing 
rivalry or competition. 
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The bill first of all declares, as the 
policy of the United States, that the ac- 
tivities of mankind in outer space, in- 
cluding activities upon or in connection 
with the moon and other heavenly bodies, 
shall be devoted to peaceful purposes and 
the general welfare. It declares that re- 
search, development, exploration, and 
other activities of the United States with 
respect to flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere shall be so conducted 
as to promote world peace, improve the 
general welfare, and effectively utilize 
the scientific and engineering resources 
of the United States to expand human 
knowledge—of course with adequate 
safeguards for the common defense and 
security of the United States. 

To carry out the Nation’s future de- 
velopment of air flight and space flight, 
consonant with these aims, the bill pro- 
vides for: 

First. Creation of a unified civilian 
agency, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which shall act in 
cooperation with the Department of De- 
fense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and all other appropriate departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
to develop a national program in this 
field and actively carry it into practice. 

Second. Appointment by the President 
of an Administrator, and a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, who will be responsible for 
the development of the program of aero- 
nautics and space exploration, and whose 
principal job will be to see that the Na- 
tion regains and hereafter keeps world 
leadership in these fields. 

Third. The creation of an Aeronautics 
and Space Advisory Committee, to pro- 
vide the administrator of the NASA ac- 
cess to the best scientific and administra- 
tive brains and talent in the country for 
the furtherance of the national program. 

Fourth. The appointment of Military 
and Atomic Energy Liaison Committees, 
to promote the closest cooperation be- 
tween the NASA, the Department of De- 
fense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, for the more rapid advancement of 
all projects in which they are mutually 
interested. 

It is further provided in the bill that 
the present staff, establishments and fa- 
cilities of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics will be taken over 
and incorporated into the new agency, 
thus avoiding duplication of facilities, or 
the loss of time or energy in the mainte- 
nance of present research in aeronautics 
or space flight, or the dislocations that 
inevitably occur when such activities are 
reorganized or displaced. 

We believe this bill provides the ma- 
chinery for regaining the Nation’s lead 
in astronautics. Its success, of course, 
will depend on the quality of men who 
are chosen for the posts of Administrator 
and Deputy Administrator, on the qual- 
ity of their staffs and organization, and 
on the money appropriated by Congress 
to make their efforts fruitful. 

For it is obvious that to overtake and 
surpass the Russian lead in this field is 
going to cost a great deal of money and 
effort. The total amount of these can- 
not now be stated or even estimated with 
any degree of accuracy. However, the 
testimony of witnesses and discussions 
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with consultants have given the com- 
mittee some general guidelines as to the 
magnitude of the costs to be expected. 

The administration has suggested a 
space program of approximately $100 
million for the NASA in the first year, 
plus some other tens of millions, depend- 
ing on what functions and projects are 
transferred from the Advance Research 
Projects Agency of the Department of 
Defense. The committee feels, as a re- 
sult of its studies, that these sums, al- 
though not small, are not likely to pro- 
vide the United States with the kind of 
program that will leap-frog the Soviet 
effort with a broadly conceived, adequate 
program. 

These costs, as I have said, do not 
represent small sums, and we must be 
fully aware that we are entering into a 
program—and an international compe- 
tition—of very great magnitude. But 
the money will be well spent, for the 
gains to the Nation and to humanity at 
large are potentially very great, indeed— 
such, in fact, as to dwarf the costs in- 
volved. 

The costs are fully justified in any 
event, for reasons of national survival. 
But, in addition, there will unquestion- 
ably flow from this effort inestimable 
economic benefits. Many of these can- 
not now be foreseen, any more than Co- 
lumbus or his contemporaries could have, 
in 1492, estimated the world benefits that 
would flow from his discovery of Amer- 
ica. Already, however, there are some 
obvious economic benefits in sight. 

The hearings held by the committee 
indicated that increased fields of em- 
ployment for the growth of the economy 
will certainly appear as an early result 
of this new effort. In a 3-year span, the 
ballistic program of the Air Force 
brought an increase in employment in 
supporting industries from 5,000 to 
80,000. As this expansion has come 
about in the very early stages of the 
programs related to the use of outer 
space—what enormous added increases 
may we expect when the project really 
gets under way? 

Another promised material gain from 
the program will be better weather fore- 
casting, with all that this can mean to 
our farmers, our merchants, and the 
people of the country generally. In our 
hearings, the Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau almost diffidently revealed some of 
the astonishing results of studies the 
Bureau has been conducting to measure 
what economic savings would be pro- 
duced if the accuracy of weather pre- 
diction were to be improved. The sav- 
ings for industry and agriculture ran 
into billions of dollars. These estimates, 
trimmed by large factors to make them 
conservative, show that if such savings 
could be realized even to the extent of 
1 percent of our national output, the 
total would be close to $4 billion a year. 

Weather reconnaissance satellites 
which can be launched in increasingly 
more sophisticated forms, starting this 
very year, will begin to improve world- 
wide reporting of weather almost at once. 
In the next decade such data—from sat- 
ellites, coupled to electronic computers 
and other advanced methods, should 
give us a very high degree of accuracy, 
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indeed, in such reporting. These ad- 
vances will yield enormous savings to 
the economy, substantially reducing ex- 
penditures needed for flood control, 
drought relief, water supply, hurricane 
warning, and similar measures, not to 
mention the savings in human life. 

Other testimony demonstrated that 
the extension of presently known com- 
munications techniques, and the use of 
automatic tape recorders, would enable 
a mere six satellites to carry the entire 
long-distance mail load of the world, 
with delivery made in a matter of min- 
utes to any place on the earth. These 
developments are not fiction; they rep- 
resent some of the earlier and more 
mundane possibilities springing from the 
peaceful development of astronautics, 
What will ultimately come for the bene- 
fit of mankind, from new discoveries of 
the laws of nature through the explora- 
tion of space, is now beyond our ability 
to foresee, and possibly beyond our com- 
prehension. We only know that the re- 
sults will be profoundly great; possibly 
such as to change the very nature of our 
economic and social life, as have so many 
other great new discoveries and human 
ventures of the past. 

But we must not become so bemused 
by these future possibilities that we fail 
to see the very great urgency that now 
confronts us—the need for prompt ac- 
tion on this bill. 

The Soviet lead in astronautics has 
made it abundantly clear that business 
as usual is not going to close the gap be- 
tween United States and Soviet capa- 
bilities, 

We may be very sure that the Soviets 
are not now standing still but are mov- 
ing resourcefully with might and main, 
not only to maintain their lead over us, 
but to further outdistance us. They, 
too, have unified programs and long- 
range plans, and they are pouring into 
this field an important part of their na- 
tional effort. 

Even if we begin at the earliest possi- 
ble moment to develop our own unified 
program for space research and explora- 
tion, it will probably take us some years 
to overtake them. And it will not be 
done at all if we do not enter into the 
project with the greatest zeal and promp- 
titude, with the full intention of over- 
taking them, surpassing them, and then 
maintaining our leadership. This is par- 
ticularly true when one considers the 
long-lead times required for any astro- 
nautics programs, and the series of sur- 
prises the Soviets have already accom- 
plished in the scientific area. 

The Soviet advance in the field of 
astronautics and space flight presupposes 
a broad scientific effort of many years 
standing. It is based on a long-range 
plan of scientific education and research. 
It has combined, since World War I, the 
military development of rockets and mis- 
siles with the scientific resources of the 
country. 

In 1955, 3 years ahead of the United 
States, the Soviet Union set up a strong 
civilian astronautics agency, able to com- 
mand all the resources of the nation. 
That agency in the Academy of Sciences, 
which sits at the same level as the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet, 2 or 3 
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years ago announced detailed plans for 
its satellites of varying weights, and also 
announced its plans for moon explora- 
tion and instrumented probes of Mars 
and Venus. We have similar plans—but 
ours are still under discussion, or only 
this year being specifically authorized for 
the years ahead. 

Whatever the people of the United 
States may think of other aspects of the 
Soviet political system, there is little 
doubt that a single coordinated agency 
offers tremendous advantages over the 
fragmented, uncoordinated effort which 
the United States has made to date. A 
haphazard uncoordinated effort involves 
the dangers of duplication and incom- 
pleteness, together with competition for 
funds and headlines, to the detriment 
of rapid attainment of our national goals. 
There is room, of course, for alternative 
approaches, and for the development of 
different teams and facilities, but all of 
these should be pointed toward the ful- 
fillment of a well-rounded, comprehen- 
sive national plan. 

It is just this type of coordination 
that can and will be supplied by the pro- 
posed new agency. 

_ I therefore urge adoption of the bill 
and immediate adoption and implemen- 
tation. For we have already lost too 
much time. We cannot afford to delay 
any more. 

_ [From Time magazine of June 2, 1958] 
Sovrer RULE Has BESTOWED UPON SCIENCE ALL 

THE AUTHORITY OF WHICH Ir DEPRIVED 

- RELIGION 
- Golden cage: The intellectual climate of 
the Soviet Union is conditioned to make a 
scientist out of every Russian boy who 
thinks he has the wit to qualify. Russia al- 
ready turns out 2 to 3 times as many engi- 
neers as the United States, and 59 percent of 
its two-million-odd students in higher edu- 
eation are after science degrees. The 17- 
year-old graduate of the best of Russia’s 10- 
year secondary schools is reckoned to be at 
least 2 years ahead of his American counter- 
part in scientific attainment; he has had 10 
years of mathematics, 6 years of biology, 5 
years of physics, 4 of chemistry. Westerners 
Have found that even children's toys point up 
the stress on science: while dolls and tin sol- 
diers are shabbily made, such gadgets as toy 
TV sets, workshops, radios, and telephones 
seem to have been manufactured with expert 
care, 
Almost every university student is subsi- 
dized, and the freshly graduated physicist can 
count on making at least $200 a month, plus 
another $100 for research, which is good 
money in the land of the proletariat. The 
government thinks nothing of building whole 
science cities, equipped modern villas, clubs, 
cinemas and stadiums for scientists. When 
an American asked Physicist Viadimir Veks- 
ler how much his hugh accelerator at Dubna 
cost, Veksler replied simply: “I don’t know. 
To get the money, all we had to say was that 
you had one.” If the Soviet scientist lives 
in an ideological cage, the cage is a gilded 
one, and within it there is more freedom and 
luxury than almost anywhere else in Russia. 
In the past 10 years not a single top Soviet 
scientist has defected to the West. 

Zils and rubles: Comrade scientists, the 
majority of whom are not even party mem- 
bers, eat at special restaurants, whiz about 
in big, two-tone Zils, spend their summers 
at a Black Sea Riviera resort of their own, are 
allowed to subscribe to any foreign publica- 
tions they please and to buy luxury goods 
denied others. By Russian standards their 
salaries are princely; Nesmeyanov makes 30,- 
000 tax-free rubles ($7,500) a month, besides 
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thousands more for teaching, lecturing; ap- 
pearing on TV, or writing books. Even after 
a scientist dies, his privileges continue. His 
widow may get a pension and a lump sum of 
75,000 rubles, his grandchildren may get 
extra allowances while in school. A British 
visitor noted that the chief topic of con- 
versation among Soviet scientists, aside from 
their work, is the servant problem. 

Tanks to its moon: Though the party is 
supreme in Russia, a surprising degree of 
independence is allowed the academy in 
scientific matters. With notably few ex- 
ceptions—mostly in nonscientific flelds—the 
academy elects its members on the basis of 
merit. It not only directs the policies of the 
12 “sister academies” of the various repub- 
lics, it runs at least 126 research institutes, 
and to large extent governs the work of 
more than 200,000 scientists and techni- 
cians. Its institutes probe into everything 
from weather control and ionospheric ex- 
plorations above the Antarctic icecap to 
elaborate schemes for landing electronic- 
guided tanks on the moon. It sponsors as 
many as 100 field expeditions at a time, one 
of which last year discovered in Siberia what 
may be the largest diamond fleld in the 
world. It is the goad, guide, and guardian 
of Russia’s most impressive national effort. 

Status of Russian science in key flelds: 

Mathematics: Traditionally, one of Rus- 
sia’s specialties. In pure mathematics and 
statistics, on a par with anything in the 
West. Russia has solved the complex rid- 
dle of the giant atom-smashing accelerator, 
produced the exact solution of superconduc- 
tivity, but lags in automation. More Soviet 
mathematics books have been translated 
into other languages than any other subject. 

Physics: Landau’s Institute “is probably 
the best in the world,” says Oxford's Kurt 
Mendelssohn, “In some aspects of nuclear 
particle physics, and in the theory of super- 
fluidity, it is undoubtedly the best.“ The 
Soviet ranks high in cryogenics, crystallog- 
raphy and reactor work. But it still trails 
the United States in low-tension nuclear 
physics and paramagnetic resonance, “In 
my own field of neutron physics,” says Don- 
ald Hughes of Brookhaven, “I could find no 
activity to compare with that of the United 
States.” 

Chemistry: The Soviet is generally be- 
hind, notably in the development of syn- 
thetic fibers and plastics, the synthesis of 
vitamins and isolation of antibiotics. 
Khrushchev himself has called for a crash 
program in plastics. “Comrades. The ful- 
fillment of this task must become a nation- 
wide cause.” 

Biology: “The stage of Soviet genetics,” 
says one United States expert, can be 
summed up in two words: simply lousy.” 
Lysenko, who has been pushed into the 
shade but rated three separate on the back 
in a recent Khrushchev speech, all but de- 
stroyed what was once the pride of Rus- 
sian science. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinguished Mendelian geneticist, N. P. Du- 
binin, is back in business, and the Rus- 
sians now publish more studies of flora and 
fauna than anyone else. 

Medicine: Probably 10 years behind the 
West. Nevertheless Russia by U. N. statis- 
tics has a lower mortality rate than the 
United States, is developing techniques for 
radical heart surgery. One British evalua- 
tion of Soviet hospitals: “The nurses are 
nifty, the plumbing nauseous.” Research in 
cancer is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Psychoanalysis is anathema and 
Russian psychology suffers from an excess of 
Favlovism. 

Geophysics: At the March meeting of the 
academy, one speaker boasted: “The whole 
world recognizes our leadership in this 
field.” It does. 

Astronomy: Behind, but determined to 
catch up. The new Biurakan Observatory 
in Armenia has one of the world’s largest 
telescopes, and one of the world’s finest 
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libraries in the field. The observatory’s 
head, Viktor Ambartsumian, the first Soviet 
scientist since World War II to become a 
foreign honorary member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

The contrasting extremes: Between the 
best in Russia and the next best, Western- 
ers have found, there is a yawning gap: 
What is good is very good; what is not so 
good is apt to be horrid. Contrasts abound, 
Visitors to Dubna, duly impressed by the 
lavishness of the laboratories, were equally 
impressed by the women driving oxcarts 
on the outside. You step off a Tupolev 
jet,” says Paris Bacteriologist Marcel Ray- 
naud, “and you see people wearing rags.” 
One United States industrialist found Rus- 
sia’s metallurgy growing by leaps and bounds, 
but in no laboratory or factory did he see 
a single pair of safety goggles. (“And you 
see a lot of Russians in bandages, too.“) 

“You sit in Moscow,” says one United 
States scientist, “and you wonder how in 
the hell these people put sputnik up when 
they can't even bring your dinner to you. 
They simply don’t seem to know how to 
get things done, Everything seems to be 
in the extreme. They have commercial air- 
planes that seem to be falling apart, don't 
even have seat belts in them; yet they have 
the finest jet airliner in the world. From 
the street level, Russia seems hopelessly 
mired down in confusion. Yet you know 
that it is a nation that has a long-range plan 
that puts us to shame.” 

“When I feel really gloomy,” says M. I. T.’s 
Wiesner, “I think that 5 years from now the 
Russians will be ahead of us in every area. 
But when I feel optimistic, I think it may 
take them 10.” This may be so in the 
scientific and technical fields that the Krem- 
lin thinks are important. But nation’s do 
not live by science alone. And when, as it 
does, the Kremlin demands results from 
its splendidly isolated scientists, the results 
(except in high-priority specialties) run 
afoul of all the difficulties and confusions 
that beset the Russian economic system. To 
catch up with the West's overall standard 
of living, Russia will need a good deal more 
than a decade; it may even have to extend 
8 beyond the borders of a favored 

and. 


Time is not on our side, the urgency 
of the approval of the bill cannot be 
overestimated. I trust that all Members 
of the Congress fully realize this and 
will wholeheartedly support and vote for 
H. R. 12575. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York IMr. 
O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, you have heard from the 
chairman of our committee a presenta- 
tion on our legislative situation, re- 
searches, recommendations, and needs. 

It would be idle for me to attempt 
useful addition to the divisions of his 
subject matter. 

All of us here know him as a cool, 
careful, and precise master of lawgiving. 
Even in the most ordinary of day-to-day 
work on the floor of this House, as in 
its committees, he demonstrates by per- 
formance a ruthless and self-sacrificing 
attention to thorough knowledge of 
what he is about. You have heard him 
today on a subject that needs no 
emphasis from me as to its awesome 
character and complexity of elements. 
I do not need to say that he has done 
his homework, for you have heard him. 

You do not need to be reminded that 
we have urgent business before this 
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House in undertaking to establish na- 
tional policy on astronautics and the 
exploration of space. Let me testify as 
solemnly as I know how that this busi- 
ness is urgent in the name of not only 
the people of the United States, but for 
the sake of the civilization that made 
us and which is the hope and light of 
all the world. 

We are about no small and local 
undertaking in this hour. 

As we meet here in this room, this 
day, we begin something which leads 
no man knows just where, to discover 
just what no man can truly guess, with 
what consequences to us all no man can 
now be sure. 

And before I say one word more about 
anything else, there is one thing I say 
now with a humble and contrite heart. 
In our hearings and our explorations 
and inquiries and studies as a commit- 
tee, we have heard famous men describe 
what science has done, is doing, and is 
about to do, to send human beings flying 
out into the general space of the uni- 
verse. We have heard learned and im- 
pressive discussions of stars, planets, 
galaxies, and solar systems that make 
this earth and all our traditional im- 
pressions of its place in the measure of 
all things, seem small indeed. 

With what effect? With this: That 
I am confident none of us who heard 
these things came away terrified or de- 
pressed or bowed down with gloom. 
What we heard can only make any man 
glad to be alive in such a time of great 
flowering of talent. 

To hear and to understand that what 
you hear is really the prologue to the 
greatest dramatic act in all the history 
of this earth since its time began, is to 
sharpen a taste for life and to inspire 
the will to produce the very best that you 
can find in yourself to give to the work 
that must be done. 

But not in a spirit of vanity and over- 
weening pride. 

Tsay to you that no man can truly con- 
sider what we have heard and what we 
have to undertake, and not be touched 
with humble gratitude that God created 
such a universe and put in it a world on 
which we can live to see the horizon be- 
fore us. 

This is a time which can only fortify 
and deepen faith in the Almighty for any 
human being who tries seriously to com- 
prehend what it means that man is really 
on his way to see the other side of the 
Moon and to find out what manner of 
life there is on Mars. These are no longer 
matters for jokes and scoffing. We are 
here, this day, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, beginning our contribution to the 
human act of going and looking among 
the heavens, themselves. 

I have said that no man knows what 
we are going to find, or what will happen 
before we are through. 

But that does not mean the proposi- 
tions involved in astronautics are infirm 
or that we are about to get into some- 
thing about which since we do not know 
everything—it could be said we know 
nothing at all. 

On the contrary, all of us here know 
one thing for certain. It is that matters 
of the gravest military nature are in- 
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volved right this very hour. The energy 
that can send almost a ton of scientific 
machinery in orbit around the earth ob- 
serving and recording can do other things 
and I do not need to dwell on the point 
that damage is the hallmark of these 
things. 

Our very physical survival is geared 
to the power and knowledge that must 
be turned in force and with a precision 
on the exploration of space. You know 
all this, so I need not attempt to impress 
you further. What I do want to dis- 
cuss is that out of this urgent and im- 
mediate effort we must now make, is 
sure to come a great victory for life and 
light, as against terror and darkness, for 
all of mankind, if only we do our work 
well and faithfully. 

We are living now to see rising a chance 
for a kind of peace that has never before 
been imaginable. 

As the hard work of legislation in this 
matter proceeds, you are going to hear 
a great deal about what it will cost in 
money, not to mention in manpower and 
thought and industrial application, to 
develop the American position in astro- 
nautics. The sums will be great. But 
will they represent loss, or gain? 

You may take the case of atomic 
energy as just one index to the answer. 
The taxpayers of the United States have 
invested in the Government’s efforts, 
from the time of the Manhattan project 
to the present, approximately $14 billion. 

As all of us know, it was an investment 
begun in the midst of a war for survival. 
It was about as uncertain an effort as 
could be imagined, with one paramount 
aim, to build an explosive which would 
save us from being killed by a like explo- 
sive in the hands of a deadly enemy, 

And we still make bombs. 

But consider this: one small, single 
byproduct of the American investment in 
atomic research, a byproduct hardly con- 
sidered in the beginning, is already pro- 
viding us national savings at a rate to 
more than offset the whole of our dollar 
investment. This byproduct is the iso- 
tope. The Atomic Energy Commission 
is authority for the estimate that radio- 
isotopes, which are another kind of fall- 
out from the atom besides the one you 
hear so much about, are now saving in- 
dustry, agriculture, and medicine not 
less than $500 million a year in money 
alone, not to mention the unmeasurable 
value of lives that are saved, knowledge 
compounded on knowledge, and other in- 
tangibles upon which no material esti- 
mate of worth can be made. 

It is now forecast that the fruit of iso- 
tope research will soon be able to save 
the American economy not less than $5 
billion, that is $5,000 million, a year. 

I have not even attempted to touch on 
the significance of the value to the rest 
of the world contributed by this single 
byproduct, the isotope. 

Nor will I attempt to measure what it 
is worth to us and everybody else, 
that we know now how to extract energy 
from atomic fission and fusion on the 
order of megatons. By now, all this is 
more than familiar to you. 

I mention the matter only to remind 
that out of astronautic research and ex- 
ploration of space we are certain of the 
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same kind of gains, but on an even more 
vast scale. 

You will find these matters elaborated 
in the committee’s report, but briefly 
allow me to cite the prediction of Dr, 
Fred L. Whipple, director of the Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Observatory, that 
out of the space effort will come weather 
forecasting which will be, as he puts it, 
“a science, instead of an art.” 

Here are his exact words: 

I predict that that alone (weather fore- 
casting as an exact science) in its value to 
the country will greatly outweigh the cost of 
the entire program. 


Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, chief of 
the Weather Bureau, testified that some 
years ago the Bureau undertook to com- 
pute the value of weather forecasts and 
storm warnings to the general public and 
the national economy. 

Here again are his words, not mine: 

However, the figures presented to us by 
business and agricultural interests were 80 
high that we never have been quite willing 
to come out with the values for fear that 
someone would think we were exaggerating. 


When you read some of the estimates 
turned in to his organization by the tax- 
payers, you can understand his concern. 
But you cannot doubt that he is correct 
in saying that accurate weather forecasts 
would mean several billion dollars a year 
in gain to our own economy, alone. 

And precision in weather forecasting 
is just one of the byproducts of the 
search into space of which we are now 
already sure. The way is open to con- 
vert this ancient art into an exact science. 
It is open now. It needs only to be 
developed. It does not have to be 
imagined. It has only to be taken. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, the director of 
the Development Operations Division of 
the Army’s Ballistic Missiles Agency, 
testified as to gains now in sight not only 
as to weather forecasting but as to com- 
munications. 

He describes a communications satel- 
lite to link up a world-wide television 
system and he does it in language that 
any Member of this House can follow. 
You need only turn to the committee's 
report for reference to it. 

And in another application, this same 
communications satellite can handle 
fantastic volumes of information at 
ultra-high speed, through the combining 
of coding techniques now emerging. 
Here are his words: 

One of these electronic codes permits the 
printing of a text of a book in a few seconds 
in the form of an electronic code. So with 
six satellites of this kind you could handle 
the entire mail volume of the whole earth. 

You can imagine the implications of this 
when you consider that such a message would 
not take longer than 1 hour from sender to 
receiver. If you charge 1 penny a word, this 
surely will not only pay for it but pay for 
trips to the moon and other ventures in this 
business. 


I could elaborate here on this theme, 
to illustrate from countless experiences 
of the past how the coming of new knowl- 
edge into the world has profited beyond 
all previous imagining. Just consider the 


introduction of electric power, energy 


sent along wires. Whose wildest guess 


of what that meant was even close to the 
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truth, when it first began? Who could 
believe, again, just what would really 
happen to the economics of the world 
when the first wireless message was 
proved? Or when the first plane flew? 

The thing we must remember, and it 
is a hard thing to grasp, is that all these 
astounding performances of the past 
were minor by comparison with this feat 
now to be undertaken, in which almost 
all the knowledge that man has ever 
gained in mathematics, physics, and 
other branches of the physical sciences, 
are now to be focused, so to speak, for 
use in a single, all-combining effort. 

How can we allow such an opportunity 
to pass us by? How can we allow any- 
thing less than the maximum genius of 
all our powers to be used in it? 

Which brings me now to something 
which all of us know we must face up to 
sooner or later. 

An American philosopher, William 
James, undertook just as this 20th cen- 
tury was coming in, to set down his feel- 
ing on the psychology and philosophy of 
religion. Out of this came a famous se- 
ries of lectures in the spring of 1902 
which were then published under the 
title “The Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience,” and in which he embedded a 
comment which has ever since haunted 
thoughtful men. It was this: 

What we now need to discover in the social 
real is the moral equivalent of war: some- 
thing heroic that will speak to men as uni- 
versally as war does and yet will be as com- 
patible with their spiritual selves as war has 
proved itself to be incompatible. 


And here we have it—something heroic 
that will speak to men as universally as 
war does and yet is surely compatible 
with our spiritual selves. Can anybody 
doubt it? 

I am moved to say that a vigorous and 
imaginative wisdom exercised in this 
moment save us all. 

Surely no Member of this House any 
longer thinks of the Soviet Union as a 
backward and downcast failure in the 
family of nations. We are realists here. 
There is in the Soviet Union vigor and 
imagination, not to mention intelligence. 
Now is the time to do what we can to 
inspire an uprising in the Soviet Union 
of something we need as much as they 
do, and that is wisdom. 

I am’ bound to think of Comrade 
Khrushchev just now as the scientists of 
the Soviet Union present him and his 
associates in the Kremlin with the spec- 
ifications of their own plans for astro- 
nautics and exploration of space. 

Like all of us here in Congress, Com- 
rade Khrushchey is of another school. 
His business has been in politics, after 
the Soviet fashion. And I am sure that 
no matter how bold a face he may put 
upon it, his inward feelings cannot be 
much different from our own as he con- 
siders what the impact of astronautics 
and the exploration of space will be up- 
on Marxism and dogmatic assertions 
from the collected works of Lenin as 
to what must be and will surely be, 
among the nations of the earth. 

The word we must get to Comrade 
Khrushchev is that he and we are in 
the same boat, that it is possible for us 
to exchange sympathies but it is neces- 
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sary for us to recognize that pre-atomic 
Politics will not fit the need of the hour. 
Only wisdom can find us the inspiration 
and the application of William James’ 
moral equivalent to war, an appreciation 
of the something heroic which we do not 
now have to invent but have right here 
with us as we meet, 

What is lacking here is not the money 
or the knowledge or the industrial skill 
and power to apply all the scientific gift 
that is emerging. 

What we all lack together, every- 
where, is a real feeling of the link be- 
tween the intellects that are fashioning 
the performance of space travel and the 
ordinary citizen who is both cause and 
effect, both contributor and receiver, 
who makes the performance possible not 
only by his presence but by his actions, 
and yet does not truly know it. 

What we need most to make the take- 
off into space something heroic for every 
man is for every man to appreciate that 
he, too, is a part of that takeoff, that 
without him it would not have happened 
and that without him it is not worth 
doing. 

As of now, the spiritual and emo- 
tional, as well as the intellectual gap be- 
tween the operators and the partici- 
pators in this project is too wide. 

We need help and the Soviet Union 
needs help, to close this spiritual and 
emotional gap. The tragedy to man- 
kind that would mark the actual begin- 
ning of the space age if it were to be 
remembered only for the antagonisms 
and the hatreds and the fears all of us 
have suffered for so long, would be the 
last bearable tragedy in the record of 
the race, it seems to me. 

I call on this House, therefore, to con- 
sider, along with its other work, the 
ways and means by which to help the 
Russians to wisdom so that we may also 
help ourselves. We need it at least as 
much as they. 

All of us here know that there is no 
turning back nor is there any safe haven 
anywhere, of avoidance of thought and 
action that must be at the same time 
reasonable and yet of the highest order. 
The hardest thing we have to do is to 
keep a fresh and growing appreciation 
here of, not only the urgent needs of 
self-defense, real as they are, or of the 
already visible profits on investment in 
the economic sense that are predicable 
from the effort to build satellites and 
space machines, but something far more 
vital. 

We have to keep alive our sense of 
what all these things mean in terms of 
people and of, if I may put it so, the 
human heart. 

On that account, I am hopeful that 
you will encourage our committee and 
provide it the means to do something 
more than collect information on the 
prospects of using what it is now fash- 
jonable to call the hardware of space 
exploration, surely not the liveliest 
possible description for the wonderful 
instruments now already made or others 
even more wonderful going next to be 
made. 

What it seems to me we need now to 
begin doing is the collection of thought 
about just what the space age does for 
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and to and with and by the human race 
and this world, in terms other than mili- 
tary and economic. 

I am, for one, interested in hearing 
from eminent men in not only the physi- 
cal but also the social and the natural 
and life sciences. I would like to see 
Congress inviting philosophers and theo- 
logians to come and bring light. I would 
like a chance to hear what anthropolo- 
gists and biologists and zoologists have 
on their minds. I see no reason why we 
could not seek them from all over the 
world, without regard to any feature of 
race, sex, religion, or politics, but meas- 
uring them by the single standard of 
their character and worth, to help us 
assess this potent moral equivalent of 
war, the age of space. 

To be sure, nothing quite like that has 
been done before. But nothing quite 
like this present has come up before. 

It seems to me that we must avoid the 
danger of over specializing on how to 
explore the moon and neglecting to con- 
sider what it all means to us as we do it. 
Now is the time to invite speculation and 
suggestion and imaginative inspiration 
of wisdom from every available source. 
For instance, I have just heard of a book 
now being reviewed entitled “Of Stars 
and Men: Human Response to an Ex- 
panding Universe.” The author is Har- 
low Shapley, a distinguished astronomer 
at Harvard University. He offers a line 
of reasoning and evidence, to the effect 
that there are living creatures on other 
planets equal to or maybe even superior 
to, this race we call human. I, for one, 
would like to hear Professor Shapley on 
the age of space as he conceives it. I 
would value the stimulation toward wis- 
dom that would come from having wit- 
nesses of such a kind come before us. 

Just what questions I might think of 
to ask I cannot now imagine, but that I 
would listen and try to enlarge my under- 
standing, I am sure. The compendium 
of thought and idea, plus enlightenment, 
that we could collect in the printed rec- 
ord from such a set of hearings would 
serve Congress for many a day and in 
many a way, to help us explore the time 
ahead. 

In this time we are going to need 
hardware and all of it we can get. This 
we know. We are going to make 
astounding profits on investment in the 
enterprises of the space age, just as we 
always have before. Of this we may be 
confident. 

But if we are to enter the space age 
whole and hopeful and free of the hor- 
rors of war, we must find wisdom and 
war’s moral equivalent. We must be 
able to ask help in that search from all 
the world and from within ourselves as 
well. We must be able to see that Com- 
rade Khrushchev, in this entrance into 
the space age, is no more free of the need 
for this same wisdom and freedom and 
moral equivalent than anybody else. We 
must also have the wisdom to know that 
he knows his needs as well as we know 
ours and that since he is not a madman, 
he will be grateful for a sign to that 
effect. 

It is surely true that he is a Communist 
and that he does not plan to change, just 
as it is true that each of us here is a 
friend of liberty and does not plan to 
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change. But it is also true that he and 
we have this in common: We are all 
human. And with all the rest of the 
human race, we stand at the opening of 
an age that can never be equaled. It 
will be either the age of the greatest 
achievement or the greatest damnation 
that can ever come to the world. 

Which do we mean to make it be? 
Perhaps if we begin now to call in as Con- 
gressional witnesses some to help us seek 
the moral equivalent to war, in terms 
that will be vivid to the fans of Pvt. 
Elvis Presley, we may also begin to find 
an answer. 

In outer space we who believe in God 
will find reaffirmation of our belief. I 
pray that in that same area the ma- 
terialists will find God. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, in the 
months since last October, “earth satel- 
lite” and sputnik“ and “orbit” have 
become household words not restricted 
to the junior set watching television in 
the hours before dinner. I think most 
Members of this body understand that 
we are engaged in a race with the Soviet 
Union to excel in the ability to use outer 
space, It is likely, however, that for most 
men this understanding is an instinc- 
tive sort of thing, an awareness of psy- 
chological implications rather than a 
specific assessment point by point as to 
why the United States cannot afford to 
come out second in such a race. 

There is probably no clear way in which 
one can assess the direct political effects 
on world opinion of the placing in orbit 
of large scientific satellites by the Soviet 
Union. We know that few other events 
of the recent past have attracted such 
wide press coverage in every country of 
the world. The Soviet radio gave to 
every country the time schedules for the 
passage of their sputniks so that local 
inhabitants could step out of doors at 
dusk or early morning, and catch a 
glimpse of the moving white light of the 
sputnik as it crossed the heavens. Radio 
amateurs could easily tune in on 20 or 40 
megacycles to hear the coded beep of 
the satellite as it crossed that part of the 
world, 

Whether large satellites are propor- 
tionately as much more useful as small 
satellites is beside the point. In the 
propaganda war, the comparison has 
always been a simple one: an orange as 
compared with something about 80 feet 
long, and weighing at least 3 tons. Sput- 
nik II, for example, fitted this latter de- 
scription, of which 1,120 pounds was the 
payload of instruments and dog. Sputnik 
III has a payload of 2,926 pounds, and one 
can only guess at the size of the rocket 
in the final stage. The United States is 
working hard to perfect its intermediate 
range and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. These several projects are all built 
around a rocket motor with a thrust of 
about 180,000 pounds. In the case of the 
intercontinental missiles, such motors 
have to be paired to supply the necessary 
thrust. Pairing or clustering is not an 
easy matter, any more than is building a 
very large capacity motor. For what 
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may be saved in design of a given rocket 
chamber is added back by the increased 
likelihood that some part of the cluster 
will fail, and the whole mission will 
abort. 

The Soviet authorities have not re- 
vealed what thrust has been used to put 
their sputniks into orbit, as these have 
been military boosters. While we are 
still working to establish our 180,000- 
pound thrust motor as a reliable opera- 
tional device, the Soviets are putting in- 
to direct use motors which give every 
indication of being even larger. For ex- 
ample, in the case of Sputnik III, con- 
servative estimates have placed the 
launching thrust as 500,000 pounds. 
Some responsible scientific consultants 
to the House Select Committee have es- 
timated the thrust as being between one 
and two million pounds. We know that 
the United States is still in the early 
stages of developing a million-pound 
thrust engine, and that about 5 years of 
hard work lie between us and accom- 
plishment of such a power output, al- 
though with clustering we might achieve 
such thrusts earlier on a makeshift 
basis. This gives a partial clue as to our 
relative position in the race with the 
Soviet Union to create a capacity to put 
up large scientific satellites. 

What can be done with a scientific sat- 
ellite? It can carry an array of instru- 
ments which will collect in the course 
of a few weeks information which would 
take a year or more to do with smaller 
satellites. This one action can repre- 
sent a further time saving of a year in 
the collection of data needed for later 
steps in the exploration of space. Not 
only that, but such a complete scientific 
laboratory in space can record phenome- 
na which are interrelated, throwing light 
on problems which would be difficult of 
solution by ordinary satellites of the 
nominal size presently in use by the 
United States. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly 
that a necessary forerunner of more am- 
bitious space projects is the collection 
and analysis of data of a scientific na- 
ture such as the present satellites and 
sputniks are collecting. For example, it 
was through our satellites that we 
learned of the existence of the deadly 
band of X-rays which surrounds the 
earth. This isa hazard that future 
space ships can overcome, but it might 
have meant the death of the first man to 
enter orbit in a satellite in some future 
device if the instrumented satellites had 
not been sent first and uncovered the 
hazard. 

Suppose it were argued that the 
United States could do without satellites, 
that our scientific curiosity could go un- 
satisfied in order to save the high cost 
such programs involve. I don’t think we 
would do it, but let us look at the propo- 
sition. One of our rocket scientist wit- 
nesses pointed out that for 12 years he 
has been shooting sounding rockets into 
the upper atmosphere. He pointed out 
that at the rate of progress he was mak- 
ing, it would have taken a thousand 
years to collect the data which Explorer I 
supplied in its first 2 weeks in orbit. 
Clearly, the satellite approach represents 
an efficient way to gain much knowledge 
in a relatively short time. 
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Could we argue that others will collect 
this information for us, if we choose not 
to make the expenditure? I think this 
would be very unlikely. The Soviet 
Union is making some information avail- 
able, but it may very well be brought 
about by the hope that we will continue 
to share what we learn as well. Indeed, 
if the United States were to hold back 
we might look pretty silly. Not only is 
the Soviet Union interested in satellites. 
The British are now talking in terms of 
launching moderately large satellites 
using their intermediate range ballistic 
missile under development. And even 
the Red Chinese have announced their 
intention to launch satellites in the not 
too distant future. Beyond this, there 
are substantial reasons for suspecting 
that the Soviet Union already has col- 
lected more scientific data by satellite 
than it has admitted to the world. The 
weight lifted suggests a capacity to carry 
more instruments and to operate more 
communications devices than have been 
explained. 

I suppose that a natural question is, 
how do we know that the weight of the 
Soviet satellites is as great as they claim? 
The techniques for independent meas- 
urement are related to those used to 
measure the weight of the moon and 
other bodies in space. These scientific 
calculations coupled with study of the 
life in orbit at the altitudes found by 
radar sounding enable the estimation of 
weights. What these measurements dis- 
closed was not that the Soviets had exag- 
gerated the weight of at least the Sput- 
nik II, but that they had refrained from 
reporting the great rocket case which 
was attached to it. No, I fear we cannot 
delude ourselves with any such synthetic 
comfort as saying that the sputniks are 
probably smaller than announced. 

Indeed, one of the interesting specula- 
tions is to consider what particularly 
Sputnik II and III may have been doing 
which has never been announced. 
There is no reason in the world why 
Sputnik II may not have had additional 
instruments collecting not only scientific 
data for the IGY, but also other data for 
military reconnaissance purposes. Just 
as our tiny Explorer III carries a tape 
recorder which in a few seconds plays 
back data collected in an hour and a 
half, so the much larger sputnik may 
have been recording many difierent 
kinds of data. When this recorder was 
triggered from the ground in the U. S. 
S. R. it would send back to earth a flood 
of military intelligence. We know that 
some monitoring of Sputnik II revealed 
a whole maze of codes which we have 
been unable to decipher. Sputnik II 
may easily have done a reconnaissance 
survey of all the military bases and in- 
dustries of the Free World, testing the 
capabilities of later even more complex 
reconnaissance systems. Sputnik III 
has about 800 pounds of additional pay- 
load even by Soviet admission which 
they have not accounted for. Does it 
include television cameras? Is it doing 
radar mapping to guide future ICBM’s? 
Does it incorporate retro rockets which 
in a few weeks when many thousand 
feet of special film have been recorded 
will allow the recovery of all or a part of 
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this pay load? Even if such speculative 
questions are answered in the negative 
now, the Soviet scientists have already 
demonstrated successfully a capacity to 
lift up into orbit all the weight of instru- 
‘ments required to conduct extensive re- 
connaissance. This could be priceless 
in establishing the exact position of tar- 
gets for future attack, targets whose 
position although in general known was 
not known previously in relation to Soviet 
bases. Either the Soviet Union is al- 
ready carrying out secret military recon- 
naissance of the United States, or it has 
the lifting capacity to do so any time it 
assembles the necessary package of de- 
tecting components. 

I think my discussion is moving over 
into an area which is more tangible then 
the field of propaganda warfare as to 
why the United States should be con- 
cerned about space developments in all 
parts of the world. My discussion of 
possible military reconnaissance which 
may already be a reality is merely one 
example of what the superior size of 
Soviet satellites may mean to the United 
States. 

Some other military uses of satellites 
cannot be discussed in a public talk. But 
it should be obvious that the past history 
of weapons development has demon- 
strated again and again that new devices 
which seemed to have limited applicabil- 
ity at first, later are of importance to 
warfare. Who could imagine that 
chance discoveries about radio signals 
bouncing off solid objects would later so 
dominate military operations in the form 
of radar? Recall, too, that very sensible 
people could see no practical military use 
to the airplane for some years after it 
had been invented. Indeed, when World 
War I began, the airplane was still viewed 
primarily as a supplement to the captive 
balloon as a means for artillery target 
spotting. 

It would be a grave mistake to under- 
estimate the future importance of space 
technology on the grounds that only a 
few uses are currently foreseen. I think, 
for example, it was Mr. Roy Johnson, of 
the ARPA, who suggested, by way of 
illustration, not forecast that in another 
20 years hydrogen bombs might be obso- 
lete as weapons, and that perhaps a 
death ray pointed down from a satellite 
500 miles up will be the weapon which 
better meets military requirements of 
the future. 

My discussion of the race with the 
Soviet Union to perfect space exploration 
devices has beeen couched essentially in 
grim terms of national survival. This 
is a factor which the Members should 
not overlook when they come to author- 
ize this new agency and later to approve 
appropriations for it. 

I do not want to end my remarks on 
this note, however. It is entirely con- 
sistent for me to report to you that the 
real hopes for the space age lie in the 
field of peace and human betterment. 
The testimony collected by the select 
committee, and the reports issued by this 
committee make clear what some of the 
most obvious benefits will be. We have 
explained how they can add to the na- 
tional income and cut future tax burdens, 
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in greater degree than they will cost in 
appropriations over a span of years. 

The only point I am trying to make is 
that we will not have the option to use 
space for peace and for human advance 
unless we develop broad capabilities. 
This is because space technology can be 
used for military purposes, too, and our 
only safeguard against such use to the 
detriment of the Free World would be to 
match or exceed what any potential 
enemy might do in this eld. Indeed, if 
we fail to develop space technology com- 
prehensively for peace and to have avail- 
able, if need be, its military potentialities, 
not only will we be cut off from use of 
outer space, but our freedom of action as 
a nation will be threatened. I ask that 
this legislation be passed, and that we 
take the opportunity to develop a broad 
capability in cooperation with other na- 
tions which will preserve the peace for all 
mankind. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration brings to the floor of 
the House for your approval a bill pro- 
viding for research into problems of flight 
within and outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere and for other purposes. I have 
enjoyed my assignment to this commit- 
tee and at this time desire to express 
my deep appreciation to our Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN], for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of serving on this select commit- 
tee. It has been a pleasure serving with 
our chairman, the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. Ihave enjoyed working with 
the other members of this committee. 

We were ably assisted by George J. 
Feldman, our chief counsel and director, 
and the other members of our staff. 

On October 4, 1957, the people in this 
country were awakened rather abruptly 
when Russia placed Sputnik I into orbit. 
Reaction in this country varied from 
utter astonishment to consternation. 
Sputnik I was a serious threat to our 
sense of security. Russia obtained a 
great propaganda advantage in placing 
a satellite in orbit first, and at the same 
time conferred a great favor on the 
United States by making all Americans 
more cognizant of the value of science 
and technology and more aware of some 
of our shortcomings. 

For a generation, the most powerful 
force in world affairs had been the 
United States of America. As the 
strongest country in the world, we were 
able to choose our own course and per- 
suade others to follow it with us. 

Our people have assumed for years 
that anything new, exciting or bold 
would be first discovered by the United 
States. The Soviet Union’s success in 
placing the first satellite in orbit quickly 
shattered any illusions to the effect that 
our country was the leader at the pres- 
ent time in technology. Instead, we 
suddenly realized that we were guilty of 
complacency—never a frame of mind to 
bring about great accomplishments. Our 
system of government is peerless but we 
deluded ourselves into thinking that we 
were invincible. 
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The launching of Sputnik I placed us 
in the position for the first time during 
this generation of discovering that we 
have a challenging competitor in the 
most advanced scientific fields. This 
satellite was evidence of the fact that 
we are in a desperate race for control 
of man’s mind. Up to this time we had 
confused economic strength and high 
Standards of living with intellectual 
stature. 

We must make the most of our assets 
now. How far we are behind Russia 
in space research is a moot point. We 
must face the fact that if we neglect 
to exploit the possibility of space ex- 
ploration, our prestige will suffer. We 
must have a bold and original program, 
We must assemble the best scientific, en- 
gineering, and administrative minds in 
the country, and an active program with 
the proper objectives, timetables, and 
priorities must be forthcoming, 

To remedy our present missile and 
space research programs, we must have 
legislation of imaginative and courage- 
ous conception, Our country must be 
set on the right track in moving into this 
new space age. 

We must, at an early date, reap the 
benefits of space exploration. Even 
though our plans are bold and aggressive 
there will be failures and disappoint- 
ments. We must temper our enthusiasm 
with good common sense. We must set 
up a space program which will accom- 
plish results and at the same time win 
the respect of our own people and the 
people of the Free World. 

In order to discover the secrets of 
outer space we must first set up the or- 
ganization to be in charge of this pro- 
gram, The necessity of this program 
warrants its long tenure and ever-in- 
creasing importance. 

Our committee has held extensive 
hearings and spent considerable time 
studying the problems arising from the 
need of this country concerning its lead- 
ership in space exploration and exploita- 
tion. We have heard many distin- 
guished gentlemen from science, busi- 
ness, government, and the military tes- 
tify. Their testimony has emphasized 
the extreme importance of astronautics 
and the exploration of outer space. 

The first problem was deciding 
whether our space program should be 
under civilian or military direction. We 
are of the opinion that our national 
space effort must be under civilian direc- 
tion, and there must be effective co- 
operation and correlation between the 
civilian organization and the military. 
This new organization will be an operat- 
ing agency and not an advising agency. 

Our study leads us to believe that the 
reasons for establishing a space explora- 
tion program are, first, to collect scien- 
tific information; second, to initiate an 
economic potential; third, to collect 
military information; fourth, to explore 
the possibility of people migrating to 
other planets; and fifth, to better the 
world position of this country. 

Most of the surface of the earth has 
now been explored, and we now turn to 
the exploration of outer space as our 
next objective. We must be sure that 
space is not used to endanger our se- 
curity. If space is to be used for mili- 
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tary purposes we must be prepared to 
use space to defend ourselves. To be 
strong and bold in outer space explora- 
tion we will enhance the prestige of the 
United States among the people of the 
world and bring about confidence in our 
scientific, industrial, technological and 
military strength. Space exploration 
will add to our knowledge and under- 
standing of this earth, the solar system, 
and the universe. 

The new space agency must consider 
carefully all aspects of this undertaking 
and coordinate them with our national 
policy and decide what steps are feasible 
and establish priorities. It must decide 
what problems to meet, and the chances 
of success. The price of each project in 
money, in scientific manpower, and the 
final result must all be weighed. 

We believe and so state in our bill that 
the policy of the United States is to see 
that the activities of mankind in outer 
space, including activities upon or in 
connection with the moon and other 
heavenly bodies, shall be devoted to 
peaceful purposes and the general wel- 
fare. Research, development, explora- 
tion, and other activities of the United 
States with respect to flight within and 
outside the earth’s atmosphere shall be 
conducted so as to promote world peace, 
improve the general welfare, and most 
effectively utilize the scientific and engi- 
neering resources of the United States to 
expand human knowledge of phenomena 
in the atmosphere and outer space with 
adequate safeguards for the common 
defense and security of the United States. 

We also believe that if this country is 
to be the undisputed space technology 
leader 10 years from now, we must put 
more effort into basic and applied re- 
search. If we are to conquer the dis- 
tance involved in outer space, entirely 
new propulsion systems will have to be 
developed. Solid and chemical pro- 
pellant rockets will not be adequate. A 
nuclear propulsive method will be neces- 
sary and the next step might logically 
be ion propulsion. Here we would ob- 
tain thrust through ejection of a stream 
of ionized particles. It is imperative 
that we develop a million-pound-thrust 
engine as quickly as possible. 

In the near future reconnaissance 
satellites will be used for surveying and 
mapping the surface of the earth. They 
will serve as our eyes in outer space for 
warning of military movements on the 
earth’s surface. This same type of satel- 
lite will forecast hurricanes, typhoons, 
and weather conditions generally. Such 
satellites will serve as radio and tele- 
vision relay stations able to receive sig- 
nals from any point on the earth and 
relay them directly or via another satel- 
lite to any other location. 

Astronomy will be the science to bene- 
fit most from space exploration. The 
Moon, Mars, and Venus will be the first 
to be explored because they are the 
closest. Both this country and Russia 
are interested in hitting the moon with 
a rocket, not only for world prestige but 
because we can then ascertain the nature 
of the moon’s surface. We must have 
this information before we can land a 
spaceship on the moon. We must achieve 
manned spacecraft if we are to conquer 
space. 
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In our conquest of outer space we will 
have many medical and biological prob- 
lems to solve before we can successfully 
place a man on the moon. In addition 
to medical problems we will have legal 
problems to solve. The satellites placed 
in orbit during the International Geo- 
physical Year followed announcements 
of such action and all legal questions 
pertaining to control and ownership of 
outer space were temporarily waived. 
This question will be up for solution 
before too many months pass. 

With adequate money and discovery 
of new fuels and new propulsion systems 
we should hit the moon and make a 
controlled landing within the next 4 
years. By 1966 we should be able to 
send landing parties and by 1970 we 
should be able to develop a supply sys- 
tem and set up and maintain a base on 
the moon. 

This bill provides for an Administrator 
and Deputy Administrator to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate; establishes Military and 
Atomic Energy Liaison Committees; 
establishes a 17-member advisory com- 
mittee, with 9 members of same from ap- 
propriate departments of Government, 
and a minimum of at least 3 from De- 
partment of Defense; the functions of 
the Space Agency are clarified; provides 
for transfer of related functions; access 
to information; security; idemnification, 
and limitation of liability; international 
cooperation; patent rights; auditing of 
contracts; appropriations; and reports 
to Congress. 

The Director of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Outer Space Agency is destined 
to be one of the most influential men in 
this country. To qualify for this im- 
portant position he must have an ex- 
tensive knowledge of science and vast ex- 
perience in the administrative field. His 
duties will consist of initiating and ad- 
ministering different programs in re- 
search, managing and operating the 
Space Agency generally. In all of his 
duties he will confer with an advisory 
committee composed of members whose 
background and experience are varied 
and diverse. It is all important that the 
Director of this Agency be a man of great 
knowledge, infinite patience and unusual 
ability. 

In considering a new Space Agency 
we must keep in mind that already dur- 
ing the 20th century we have undergone 
the industrial and atomic ages, and now 
we are at the threshold of the space age. 
I use the expression threshold because 
we have only begun to penetrate outer 
space. Total conquest entails complete 
knowledge of many types of technology 
in addition to space physiology. The en- 
tire world is watching to see whether the 
United States or Russia will be the first 
to overcome the many obstacles to a suc- 
cessful space flight. 

In making our study to determine the 
necessary legislation for this new field of 
astronautics and outer space we dis- 
covered that a great portion of our 
scientific information to be used in this 
field can now be declassified and this 
action should take place immediately. 
Further, we must have international ex- 
change of scientific knowledge and this 
effort must be cultivated and promoted. 
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In this struggle for survival we desper- 
ately need the greatest minds we can 
assemble to retain our sovereignty. 

In this race for dominance we no 
longer rely entirely upon use of money, 
arms, and men. Now, one of our strong- 
est weapons is brainpower and its by- 
products. Our study further shows that 
some of our immigration laws and visa 
regulations prevent international science 
organizations from holding conferences 
in this country. Regulations pertaining 
to temporary visits in this country by 
scientists from different countries of the 
world must be corrected accordingly. 

Now is the time for the United States 
to work cooperatively with the other 
countries of the Free World. The mu- 
tuality of our aims will bring about a 
much stronger alliance than we had 
thought possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I have every confidence 
that the United States will weather this 
crisis. We have the economic and moral 
strength to move forward to victory and 
with the help of God we will succeed and 
maintain our position of leadership in 
the world. We will discover the secrets 
of outer space and move through this 
new space age with our colors flying. 

Our committee recommends this bill 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, before 
proceeding to discuss this resolution, I 
want to express my admiration for the 
fine, nonpartisan, statesmanlike man- 
ner in which the distinguished majority 
leader has discharged the duties of 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. It 
has been a real privilege to serve under 
his able leadership. 

Also the record should indicate an ex- 
pression of deep appreciation for the 
outstanding services rendered by the 
splendid staff headed by Mr. George J. 
Feldman, They have performed in an 
extremely able and intelligent manner 
without regard to hours, They deserve 
our highest praise. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my good 
fortune, as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration, to listen to an almost unpar- 
alleled group of witnesses discuss the 
measure now before us. 

The half a hundred experts who— 
without a single exception—testified in 
favor of the essence of this bill repre- 
sented brainpower, experience and sin- 
cerity of the highest order. I heartily 
recommend a reading of what they had 
to say to every Member of the House. 

I came away from the hearings, and 
from subsequent executive sessions of 
our committee, with certain strong con- 
victions. Of these convictions, two 
stand out above the others. 

First. The broad political and scien- 
tific picture existing today—both do- 
mestic and international—simply will 
not admit of delay in moving forward 
with a comprehensive national space 
program. We cannot hesitate if we 
value our way of life. 

Second. Taking the long view, I am 
equally convinced that this bill may well 
be the most significant legislation to 


I do not believe that I need comment 
in detail on the urgency or the need for 
bill. That is being done very well 

by my colleagues. 

But I do want to emphasize this 
thought: 

At the present moment, and contrary 
to much that you may have heard or 
read lately, America is behind no nation 
in its overall scientific state or capacity. 


now call space technology we are on a 
par with them. In still others, we are 
definitely ahead. 

But the point is this—we cannot afford 
not to catch up where we are behind; 
we cannot afford not to forge ahead in 
allother areas. For while it may be true 
that science is not the only, or even the 
greatest, contribution America has to 
make on this earth, it is certainly true 
that once we are deprived of our tradi- 
tional freedoms then our greatness in 
every field—political, social, legal, eco- 
nomic or ideological—must inevitably 
wither and die. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I submit that in 
these tumultuous times there is only one 
way to assure our continued freedom— 
through our national strength, which to- 
day as never before depends upon scien- 
tific knowledge and the canny applica- 
tion of that knowledge. This fact is 
especially compelling when viewed 
against the backdrop of the spectacular 
emerging arena of astronautics and 
space technology. 

It goes without saying that we must 
bend every possible effort toward pre- 
serving the use of outer space for peace- 
ful purposes. We must convince other 
nations of the world of something Amer- 
icans recognize instinctively—that our 
presence in space is, and will continue to 
be, pursuant to the search for facts, not 
targets; for understanding, not destruc- 
tion. 

The proposal before us, therefore, has 
twin objectives: knowledge and progress 
on the one hand, and national security 
on the other. Its enactment is crucial 
to both purposes. 

Essentially this bill follows the pre- 
cepts of a space program as developed 
and presented to the Congress by the 
President some weeks ago. 

The select committee, on the basis of 
demonstrated need, has made a number 
of changes which are detailed in the re- 
port. Some of the bill’s provisions have 
been considerably tightened. Others 
have been made more fiexible. 

I am satisfied that in making these 
changes our committee accomplished 
what it set out to do—namely, insure 
strong civilian control and direction of 
the space program without in any way 
hampering or penalizing military efforts 
—— as rapidly as possible in this 
fie 

The bill, for example, establishes a 
strong military liaison committee. It 
not only authorizes but directs the civil- 
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lan head of the new Space Administra- 
tion to consult with the Defense Depart- 
ment on all matters which the Depart- 
ment of Defense deems to relate to 
military applications of research and de- 
velopment in the aeronautical and space 
field. 

While I have some reservations about 
specifying the scope of the liaison com- 
mittee’s duties to the extent that this 
bill does, I acknowledge that it follows 
closely the pattern set by the Atomic 
Energy Act. And in the experience of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the ar- 
rangement seems to have worked effec- 
tively and smoothly to the satisfaction 
of both the AEC and the Pentagon. 

You will also find that the bill vests 
sufficient concentration of authority in 
a single Administrator to give that office 
the ability to move with decision and 
dispatch—in short, to get the job done. 
This is highly important, for a minimum 
of redtape—in light of the speed of mod- 
ern-day communications and develop- 
ment—is an absolute must. The 
Space Administrator’s hands cannot be 
tied if we expect to get results from our 
space program. At the same time, ex- 
pert advice is provided through the 17- 
member aeronautics and space advisory 
committee. As now proposed, the ad- 
visory committee will include nine mem- 
bers from appropriate Federal depart- 
ments or agencies. At least three of 
these must be taken from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

This advisory committee will be no 
mere figurehead adjunct to the proposed 
Space Administration. It will meet fre- 
quently. Nevertheless, while it is con- 
templated the Administrator will consult 
with the advisory committee in regard to 
major policy matters, the committee is 
an advisory body. It will exercise no 
undue restraints on effective action by 
the executive head of the Space Admin- 
istration. 

In one respect I would have been 
happy to see the bill go even further 
and give the Administrator of the pro- 
posed Space Administration a statutory 
seat within the highest councils of the 
executive branch. It seems clear to me 
that he should participate in the formu- 
lation of national policy at the top level. 

For some time I have urged the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Science and 
Research or its equivalent. I am con- 
vinced such a department is on its way. 
We will have to have it sooner or later. 
And I am convinced that it must and 
will be “sooner.” All the political and 
scientific weathervanes are so pointing. 

The proposed Space Administration is 
a step—and a long one—in that direc- 
tion. There can be little doubt that it 
heralds, if, indeed, it is not the actual 


forerunner to, a permanent scientific re- - 


search and development organization at 
the Cabinet level. 

Perhaps this is not the time to press 
for such a department, but I suggest that 
we all keep the possibility in mind—for 
I predict that we will be seriously con- 
sidering the addition of a science and re- 
search member to the President’s Cabinet 
in the not-too-distant future. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another point 
I want to develop, one which has not, in 
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my estimation, received the emphasis it 
deserves. 

This is the very great need for develop- 
ing, as rapidly as our scientific knowledge 
and our international alinements will 
permit, some sort of law or code to govern 
the case-by-case problems of outer 
space as they arise. We must at least 
. a beginning, an overture to this 
en 

Expert witnesses have testified that the 
state of anarchy which now exists in 
space could be the trigger to plunge the 
world into an atomic-missile holocaust. 
This could, of course, happen by design. 
It could occur in spite of any agreements 
or rules reached. But with no astronau- 
tic regulations or agreements in exist- 
ence, with space operations of all nations 
currently being undertaken in a legal 
vacuum, disaster could also strike 
through simple misunderstanding or by 
accident. 

In my judgment, we cannot take that 
added risk. It is just not common sense 
to do so. 

Enormous, complex, and challenging as 
the scientific and factual determinations 
of space exploration may be, they are no 
more so than the political and legal 
facets of space control. In fact, when 
the human element is added to the latter 
equation, it may become even more diffi- 
cult to solve than the physical enigmas 
of outer space. 

In other words, as I see it, the explora- 
tion and regulation of our interplane- 
tary voids must develop hand in hand. 

We must work for law and order in 
space, both internationally and on a do- 
mestic plane, at the summit and on the 
working level. 

If possible, I believe we should attain 
international agreement at the earliest 
possible moment on these points: 

First. Barring the military use of 
space. 

Second. Excluding any nation from 
the appropriation of special masses or 
any natural bodies found beyond earth. 

Third. Adapting some existing inter- 
national organization, or the formation 
of some new one, for the cooperative ex- 
ploration of space. 

Finally, we should be moving toward a 
real functioning cooperation with other 
nations on specific space problems, as 
they materialize, in such areas as 
national jurisdiction, communications, 
navigation, rescue, liability, spacecraft 
oe, and responsibility, and the 

e. 

It has been with this thought, among 
others, in mind that the bill before you 
authorizes the proposed administration 
to “develop a comprehensive program of 
research and development in aeronautics 
and space sciences and related matters.” 

This wording was added in committee. 
And one of the major reasons for it was 
to give the proposed Space Agency sum- 
cient authority to investigate the regu- 
latory realms of space as well as the 
scientific ones. 

I am satisfied that this bill meets all 
the legislative needs for a national space 
program which we can foresee at the 
present time. 

It should be enacted into law as swiftly 
as possible. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Just to emphasize 
the point the gentleman made, and not 
to emulate the Russian role by any 
means, but we do know that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences of Russia 
does sit at the highest level of govern- 
ment; as a matter of fact, it is part of 
the Presidium. 

Mr. KEATING. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. And your recom- 
mendation is that the head of this de- 
partment should have equal status in 
our Government in order to carry on the 
authority which we think he needs. 

Mr. KEATING. Personally I would 
like to see him a statutory member of the 
National Security Council, but perhaps 
that is moving too fast. I personally 
think that is likely to come, but perhaps 
it is wise not to press for it at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Stsk I. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, member- 
ship on the Committee on Astronautics 
and Space has been one of the most chal- 
lenging experiences of my life. I would 
like to say at the very beginning that the 
fact that we are here today apparently 
almost completely unanimous in support 
of this bill does not mean that the mem- 
bers of the committee were rubber- 
stamps—certainly not. The bill was 
very carefully examined. It was dis- 
cussed at great length. Many provisions, 
many sections, many paragraphs, many 
sentences were written and rewritten. 

I wish at this time to commend the 
chairman of the committee for his great 
patience. I am sure the other members 
of the committee will agree with me 
when I say that certain phases of this bill 
were discussed at great length and there 
was a great deal of patience shown by 
our chairman as well as by other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

At this time I would like to pay tribute 
to all members of the committee, to my 
friends on the Democratic side as well 
as my friends on the Republican side be- 
cause, after long discussion and carefull 
analysis, every amendment and every 
change in this bill was agreed to unani- 
mously. I do not wish to imply that this 
committee is perfect, of course; or to im- 
ply that the bill could not possibly be 
improved. I want to make clear that 
there was not always complete agree- 
ment to begin with in the committee, but 
that after the bill had been thoroughly 
discussed and analyzed we were able to 
come up with language that did do the 
job that we were so desirous of doing. 

One of the most outstanding and most 
impressive things to me during the 
lengthy hearings on this bill was the 
quality and type of witness who ap- 
peared before our committee. A great 
many of us sometimes have the idea that 
scientists, men with the scientific mind, 
tend to be a bit eccentric, old fogy in 
some ways, with closed minds with refer- 
ence to everything except the specialty 
on which they dwell. I was most im- 
pressed, as I am sure were other mem- 
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bers of the committee, with the type and 
the quality, with the openmindedness of 
these men who appeared before us day 
after day. They represented, in my 
opinion, the cream of America; men who 
truly had open minds, men whose minds 
were not earthbound, men who where 
capable of dreaming and of having vi- 
sion and yet at the same time were real- 
istic enough to face up to the practicali- 
ties of life. They were in most instances 
young men, courageous men, men of 
sound judgment. 

Another thing that caused some con- 
siderable impression on my mind was the 
fact that we have many times tended to 
sell the Soviet Union short with refer- 
ence to the brainpower of their scien- 
tists. We were inclined to give credit to 
the German scientists captured at Peene- 
miinde for the great advances Russia 
has made. But, contrary to that, all the 
evidence by the scientific people as well 
as the military people was to the effect 
that their accomplishment was due to 
the Russian scientist, to the Russian 
mind. Actually, according to former 
German scientists we had before us, 
there was very little accomplished in 
Russia by the German scientists that 
were captured. 

So I think the lesson we should learn 
is this, that we cannot be first simply 
because we are American, but if we are 
going to be first and foremost in this 
field of space and astronautics we are 
going to have to be willing to give, we 
are going to have to be willing to sacri- 
fice, we are going to have to dedicate our- 
selves to the task that lies before us and 
to move ahead. In that way and in that 
way only will we be able to overcome the 
lead that today is enjoyed by the Rus- 
sians, particularly in the field of appa- 
ratus, in the field of vehicles rather than 
in the field of basic science. 

The thing that today we should be con- 
cerned about, according to the testimony 
that was given, is emphasis upon this 
equipment, upon the vehicles, upon the 
operation, upon the greater thrust needed 
in order to put our vehicles into space, 
rather than upon basic research alone. 

Another thing that was most impres- 
sive to me and I am sure it was to other 
members of the committee were the 
statements made, for example, by Ad- 
miral Rickover, General Gavin, Gen- 
eral Medaris, General Schriever, and 
many others, with reference to our basic 
needs in the educational field. I hope a 
little bit later to expand on that when 
we get to the point of reading the bill 
for amendment, because we are con- 
cerned here about providing for the peo- 
ple in this Agency that can do the job, 
about providing the pay scale that will 
bring into this field the best potential 
material we are able to obtain. The 
need in the educational field is to put 
greater emphasis upon science, upon 
math, upon physics, and chemistry. 

I think that because of what occurred 
last October 4 when sputnik was 
launched, and because of the statements 
of men like Admiral Rickover and others 
we hear from, out in the field—I hear 
from my District, as I am sure you do— 
a change has taken place in the atti- 
tude of our school administrators, on the 
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part of our teachers, to give greater 

emphasis to those things which are basic 

and to which we must give emphasis if 

we are to do the job that lies ahead 

pst great scientific and research 
eld. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will 
pass unanimously. As I said at the be- 
ginning, it has been thoroughly an- 
alyzed. It possibly can be improved, but 
we need to be about the task of moving 
ahead in this great new field in this 
new space age in which we live. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to reaffirm my comments made 
earlier concerning the leadership and the 
superb assistance given to the commit- 
tee by the chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. Also 
I think it is appropriate to re-echo what 
has been said earlier by almost every- 
body on the committee concerning the 
fine work done by the staff under our 


-director, George Feldman. 


Others have spoken this afternoon 
about the general program of astronau- 
tics. There has been some discussion 
of individual provisions. I would like 
to concentrate at this point in refer- 
ence to the bill as it affects appropria- 
tions. If you will turn to page 39 of 
the bill, you will find under the head of 
“Appropriations,” section 509 (a) and 
(b). Then if you turn to page 26 of the. 
committee report, you will find a dis- 
cussion of the section relating to appro- 
priations. I would like to read the part 
of the bill itself that affects appropria- 
tions. It is as follows: 

Sec. 509. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this act, except that 
nothing in this act shall authorize the ap- 
propriation of any amount for (1) the ac- 
quisition or condemnation of any real prop- 
erty, or (2) any other item of a capital 
nature (such as plant or facility acquisi- 
tion, construction, or expansion) which ex- 
ceeds $250,000. Sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this subsection for the construc- 
tion of facilities, or for research and deyel- 
opment activities, shall remain available un- 
til expended. å 


Then subsection (b): 

(b) Any funds appropriated for the con- 
struction of facilities may be used for emer- 
gency repairs of existing facilities when such 
existing facilities are made inoperative by 
major breakdown, accident, or other circum- 
stances and such repairs are deemed by the 
Administrator to be of greater urgeney than 
the construction of new facilities. 


I think it is important to have for the 
benefit of the record, perhaps, some 
clearer explanation of what the commit- 
tee is seeking to do. As I read the sec- 
tion I have just quoted, and as I recall 
the phraseology in the committee report, 
I think what we have done in this com- 
mittee action is as follows: 

First, we are saying that for the oper- 
ating expenses of the Agency, the annual 
operating funds, the appropriations shall 
be on what we call a 1-year basis. In 
effect, that means for the pay of the em- 
ployees of the Agency, for the general 
operating and maintenance expenses of 
the Agency, the funds which Congress 
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funds which are not obli- 
pse. We are also saying 
language that for the acquisi- 
on or condemnation of any real prop- 
erty, and I emphasize, any real property, 
or for any other item of a capital na- 
ture which exceeds $250,000 the Agency 
must come to the Congress for specific 
legislative authorization ahead of time. 

I think that is probably sound pro- 
cedure. It is my understanding that 
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tions Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, some authority, but I do feel that 
it is sound legislative procedure for this 
requirement of legislative authority be- 
fore actual appropriation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In order that the 
gentleman’s statement may show the in- 
tent of the committee, may I say that 
it represented the views of the entire 
committee. I might state that the gen- 
tleman’s views as just stated represent 
my views and the views of all members 
of the committee. In other words, they 
have to come back to Congress for their 
appropriations, except the acquisition or 
condemnation of real property, for 
which they have to get specific authority. 
Then of course the last sentence relates 
to research and development. Any funds 
appropriated for that shall be made 
available until expended. The gentle- 
man has clearly stated what the intent 
of the committee and the Congress is. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. I think it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the last sentence 
which the gentleman read, research and 
development and for the construction of 
facilities. It is imperative that when 
the Congress makes money available for 
research and development that the funds 
be made available on what we call the 
no-year basis. That is done in the case 
of research and development for the 
military. Without that no-year fund 
approach our research and development 
program for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force could not operate intelli- 
gently or constructively. This language 
in the bill gives to this new Agency the 
same authority for the application and 
followup of appropriations for research 
and development as currently exists for 
the Armed Forces. In other words, this 
means that when the Congress in an 
appropriation bill for this Agency makes 
$100 million available for research and 
development, those funds will be com- 
pletely available to that Agency until 
fully obligated. They are not auto- 
matically terminated nor do they lapse 
at the end of the fiscal year in which 
they are originally made available. It 
is a continuing obligation authority. 

I am confident that the Agency will 
use these funds properly. I am certain 
that the Appropriations Committee will 
look at the budget submitted each year 
and will be most certain to see that 
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the funds made available previously 
have been used according to the budget 
presentation, and furthermore that any 
changes that have been made in the 
program as originally submitted and as 
executed will be fully explained to the 
Committee on Appropriations. We 
should not permit unlimited variations 
between the budget as submitted and 
the budget as executed. There should 
be a high degree of uniformity between 
submission and execution of the re- 
search and development program. My 
experience with the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is that it is always agree- 
able to a change between the program 
submitted and as executed, provided the 
committee is informed as to the changes 
contemplated. That is only fair to the 
committee. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. As I understand 
the gentlemcn’s proposal in outlining 
procedure, he is establishing Congres- 
sional intent in the event there is refer- 
ence back as to how those funds are to 
be used? 

Mr. FORD. That is what I am seek- 
ing to do, so the people in the Depart- 
ment know precisely the procedure that 
they should use in submitting the budget 
for research and development, executing 
it, and changing it if they so desire. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I am happy to 
say that I know of no one better ac- 
quainted with the fact, having served 
on the select committee during all its 
deliberations, and also serving on the 
Committee on Appropriations, than the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
or no one better qualified to lay out 
Congressional procedure and intent. 

Mr. FORD. Subsection (b) of section 
509 simply gives some latitude to the 
Administrator in case there is an emer- 
gency or some unforeseen problem should 
arise. The inclusion of this provision 
is absolutely necessary because in an 
agency of this kind there will inevitably 
be certain contingencies and emergen- 
cies which will arise where the admin- 
istrator obviously will have to use his 
own initiative to meet the problem 
promptly and effectively. 

In closing I would like to reempha- 
size my personal endorsement of this 
legislation, I think the committee has 
done a remarkably good job. It has not 
taken the administration bill and ap- 
proved it without a thorough examina- 
tion. The bill reported by the commit- 
tee carries forth the general aims and 
objectives of the bill submitted by the 
President, but it also bears our own 
handiwork as a committee; and, in my 
opinion that is the proper way for a 
committee and for the House to operate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The Chair wishes to announce that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
2 minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from California 3. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Does the gentle- 
man desire the 2 minutes at my dis- 
posal? 
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Mr. HASKELL. I would appreciate 
it, if the gentleman please. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Delaware is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation to create 
a National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency. The distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the members 
of his committee conducted extensive 
hearings on the bill and received testi- 
mony from the ablest and most re- 
spected scientists that we have in this 
field. It was my privilege to testify 
before the committee, as a cosponsor of 
the original legislation, and I know that 
the committee’s deliberations were con- 
ducted with a great seriousness of pur- 
pose and with a completely nonpartisan 
approach. 

There are just three specific points 
I would like to make in connection with 
this legislation. 

First, this bill will establish a pro- 
gram of researeh, under civilian direc- 
tion, into the peaceful uses of space. 
It will document for the whole world 
America’s determination to devote every 
possible effort in this new reach of sci- 
ence to the benefit of all mankind. 

Obviously, our military programs in 
this area must go forward with all pos- 
sible speed, so long as our country is 
faced with a threat to its security. This 
new legislation imposes no restriction 
whatever on that activity which will be 
directed by the Department of Defense. 
However, through this new program we 
have an opportunity, parallel to the 
atoms-for-peace program, to show the 
world that our scientific advances in 
space will be directed to peaceful pur- 
poses and earn enthusiastic worldwide 
support for the principles by which we 
live. While the Soviet Union talks glibly 
of peaceful uses of space and busily 
throws its full scientific effort behind 
military space hardware, we can act to 
implement our peaceful purposes by set- 
ting up this organization that has one 
goal in carrying on space research: that 
goal is the fullest possible benefit to hu- 
manity. Action will speak louder than 
words in the forum of world opinion. 

The second point is that while gen- 
erally referred to in the press as a space 
bill this legislation is not limited to space 
research. The new Agency will help de- 
velop new technical capability in man- 
ned and unmanned flight both within 
and outside the earth’s atmosphere. 

Although space science at the moment 
has captured our imaginations, we must 
not overlook the tremendous importance 
of future gains that can be made in the 
use of the earth’s atmosphere for man’s 
benefit. Great advances in air travel 
have been made in the last 20 years, but 
much more use can be made of relatively 
low altitudes if we solve the technical 
problems involved, 

The third specific point on this legisla- 
tion is that it provides for long-range re- 
search and study into the nontechnical 
problems of flight as well as the purely 
technical problems. It is all too obvious 
in the light of our recent air disasters 
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that as our technical capability in the air 
increases, we must learn how to solve the 
nontechnical problems of flight such as 
the safety, economic, legal, and regula- 
tory problems. This type of research 
must go along hand in hand with the 
development of our technical capability. 

If it is not provided for, we may have 
future operating problems in air and 
space that dwarf aviation's serious difi- 
culties today. Or perhaps more im- 
portantly, we might find that we had 
developed new technical capability with 
little or no knowledge of how to put it 
to use for our benefit. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his very fine statement 
and say he has taken a keen interest and 
has worked diligently with the commit- 
tee members in this particular field. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. HALS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to urge the adoption of H. R. 12575. 

In my opinion, this bill offers the best 
way for the United States to approach 
its responsibilities, and realize its oppor- 
tunities, in the peaceful development of 
space flight, at the same time giving due 
regard to the needs of the national de- 
fense. 

In these trying and uncertain times, 
the national defense must always be up- 
permost in our minds. But most of us 
will agree, I think, that our country, 
while taking care not to be vulnerable to 
attack from the earth, air or space, must 
also comport itself as to be in the van- 
guard of those who further the cause of 
peace among all nations, and those who 
work for the good of all peoples every- 
where. 

In the statement of principles which 
should guide us in the development of 
aeronautics and space flight, H. R. 12575 
puts emphasis, most properly, I think, on 
the need for peaceful development of 
these important fields of human en- 
deavor. It declares that, as a matter of 
national policy—with adequate safe- 
guards for the common defense and 
security of the United States—“the ac- 
tivities of mankind in outer space, in- 
cluding activities upon or in connection 
with the moon and other heavenly 
bodies, shall be devoted to peaceful pur- 
Poses and the general welfare.” 

I think that is a most proper state- 
ment. It is a very suitable guideline to 
our Nation’s organized and mounting ef- 
fort to establish and maintain its leader- 
ship in the development of space flight 
in this vast and venturous foray into the 
unknown. 

It will put the peoples of the world, 
including those of Soviet Russia, on 
notice that our intentions in space are 
peaceful, for the good of all, and not an 
instrument of international force. 

It has always seemed to me that, when 
the time comes for men to venture into 
space and visit the moon and nearby 
planets, the effort ought to be made, not 
on behalf of any one nation, but on 
behalf of all mankind. And if it should 
fall the lot of man actually to establish 
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colonies on the planets, or to settle them 
with beings like ourselves, then it is cer- 
tainly of the utmost importance that 
such extensions of our own human world 
should be peaceful extensions, not bat- 
tlegrounds. “Space flight,” as one of 
our committee witnesses put it, “is in- 
herently international.” 

In the early stages especially, it will 
be necessary for us to keep this fact 
firmly in mind. For the start of our 
earth-transcending effort must be made, 
paradoxically, at a time when national- 
istic rivalries are obvious everywhere. 
The force of nationalism has been in- 
tensified by the establishment since 
World War II of newly independent 
countries in areas of the world where 
over one-quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion lives. While this continuing strug- 
gle for national independence and sov- 
ereignty is to be respected in our earthly 
relationships, it should have little rele- 
vance to our relations in outer space. 
We must do everything we can to con- 
vince all countries to leave our nation- 
alistic rivalries behind when we explore 
the universe. 

It is therefore necessary to make real, 
aggressive efforts at forming interna- 
tional programs, at developing the pure- 
ly international frame of mind which 
must go with the orderly handling of 
programs in this area. Everyone agrees, 
I think, that internationalization of the 
space effort is good. But unless a strong 
program is set up to further this pur- 
pose immediately, we shall have a long 
road to travel before internationalism 
becomes a fact. i 

The United States has a unique chance 
to internationalize this effort at its 
start—not necessarily on a governmental 
level, which might pose initial difficul- 
ties, but at least through invited par- 
ticipation of foreign scientists and in- 
terested groups. Such internationaliza- 
tion is also very much in the national 
self-interest, It is noteworthy that 
every witness before our committee 
spoke of the need for getting the co- 
operation of foreign scientists in our 
programs. One does not need to labor 
the point of the contributions already 
made by foreigners or the foreign-born 
men like Einstein, Fermi, and Von Neu- 
mann—to American scientific advances, 
to see the point and logic of this. 

Unfortunately, the advance of com- 
munism in the postwar years, and the 
fear of subversion that accompanied the 
American efforts at containment, neces- 
sarily caused changes in our early na- 
tional policy of admitting all men to 
these shores. Given adequate safe- 
guards, the time has come for some 
relaxation, especially with regard to men 
of learning and scientific ability. The 
secrecy provisions of the original Atomic 
Energy Act, though now somewhat eased, 
have remained rigid and unwieldly, in- 
stead of expanding with changed situ- 
ations. There has been considerable 
testimony in recent months, not only 
about superfiuous secrecy in the conduct 
of our own affairs, but about the un- 
necessary seclusion of foreign scientists 
from even the most elementary re- 
searches in the United States. 

Beyond question, this policy has, in a 
very real sense, limited our scientific 
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progress. It may be regarded as an in- 
teresting test case in comparative experi- 
mental techniques, for United States, 
British, Canadian, French, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, Australian, German, and Japanese 
scientists to go ahead with their experi- 
ments in individual vacuums, But it 
hardly furthers the united scientific ef- 
forts of the Free World. 

The fastest progress of scientific re- 
search is based squarely on free com- 
munication between and among scien- 
tists. Through the free and ready ex- 
change of ideas and information, each 
new discovery becomes the source of ad- 
ditional applications and further dis- 
coveries. It is the future discovery from 
the immediate source that is science’s 
greatest payoff—not necessarily the im- 
mediate discovery itself. By improperly 
restricting information about basic 
scientific discoveries, we lose the real 
and as yet unrevealed value of those 
discoveries. It is a heavy penalty, 

In the age of space flight we are con- 
fronted with some of the most difficult 
and complex scientific and engineering 
problems ever confronted by man. It 
seems obvious that, whatever precise 
form our organization takes, the United 
States space agency must be organized 
as an active agent of international 
cooperation, and ultimately, perhaps, as 
the basis for international organization. 
We can and should invite everyone, in- 
cluding even the Soviet Union, to join in 
this effort. There are great long-run 
gains for us to obtain from this policy, 
not only by benefiting from such Soviet 
discoveries as the Communists will feel 
obliged to make public, but also by in- 
troducing increasing numbers of Soviet 
citizens to the world outside. 

In addition to this effort to interna- 
tionalize the study and exploration of 
space, we obviously also must face the 
need to extend the provisions of inter- 
national law to cover the needs of the 
space age. 

Present international law, which de- 
fines each nation’s airspace as extend- 
ing to infinity above its boundaries, ob- 
viously will not do. Already the artificial 
satellites of two nations would be in 
violation, were it not for the fact that 
they have been cast into orbit under a 
multination agreement through the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, which 
temporarily sets aside the implications 
of existing law regarding the sover- 
eignty of the airspace above each nation. 

But in the long run this problem will 
have to be permanently settled by inter- 
national agreement, and international 
agreement on the definition and use of 
outer space will obviously be difficult. 
Judged by the rate of current achieve- 
ment in international agreement, it may 
take years to achieve. 

At present there are differences of 
opinion even within the United States as 
to appropriate criteria, such as the physi- 
cal properties of space and the needs of 
national defense. Many pertinent prob- 
lems remain to be solved—for example 
the legal basis of national claims to ter- 
ritory on the moon and other celestial 
bodies. Related legal problems include 
the right of a nation to destroy or con- 
fiscate a space vehicle flying over its 
territory; liability for damage caused by 
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manmade objects falling unintentional- 
ly from outer space, and the retention of 
property rights in such objects on their 
return to earth. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
the method by which an international 
agreement should be pursued. The 
United States might make a unilateral 
declaration of its legal position. We 
might negotiate a treaty or an interna- 
tional executive agreement. 

As to the United Nations, it might 
serve merely as a forum for discussion 
of the necessary changes in international 
law; it might provide the framework for 
an international agreement, or it might 
even serve as an international authority, 
exercising jurisdiction over the use of 
outer space. 

Such considerations strongly urge for 
the further study of the legal problems 
of space flight. In the proposed National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency we shall 
have a body that can make such studies, 
and help to focus attention and guide ac- 
tion, at both the national and the inter- 
national levels. 

There is so much to be accomplished— 
not only in the scientific and engineer- 
ing aspects of space flight, but in the 
human and legal aspects as well—that 
we can surely no longer delay. We can 
no longer deny the need for a unified na- 
tional program, one large and vigorous 
enough to meet the need and to solve the 
problems of this new and daring venture 
of humankind. 

The type of organization proposed by 
H. R. 12575 will, I believe, provide the 
kind of setup we require to accomplish 
all these ends. I heartily recommend its 
adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

TITLE I—SHORT TITLE AND DECLARATION 
OF POLICY 
Short Title 

Sec. 101. This act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Outer Space Act of 
1958.” 

Declaration of policy and purpose 

Sec. 102. (a) It is the policy of the United 
States that— 

(1) the activities of mankind in outer 
space, including activities upon or in con- 
nection with the moon and other heavenly 
bodies, shall be devoted to peaceful pur- 
poses and the general welfare; and 

(2) the research, development, exploration, 
and other activities of the United States with 
respect to flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere shall be conducted so as 
to promote world peace, improve the general 
welfare, and most effectively utilize the sci- 
entific and engineering resources of the 
United States to expand human knowledge 
of phenomena in the atmosphere and outer 
space, with adequate safeguards for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States. 

(b) (1) The Congress finds and declares 
that the general welfare and the common 
defense and security of the United States re- 
quire that adequate provisions be made for 
research into, and the solution of, problems 
of flight within and outside the earth's at- 
mosphere, and that provision also be made 
for the development, construction, testing, 
and operation for research purposes of air- 
craft, missiles, satellites, and other space 
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vehicles, manned and unmanned, together 
with related equipment, devices, components, 
and parts. 

(2) The Congress declares that the activi- 
ties described in paragraph (1) shall be di- 
rected by a civilian agency which shall exer- 
cise control over aeronautical and space 
research, development, and exploration spon- 
sored by the United States, and which shall 
act in cooperation with (A) the Department 
of Defense insofar as such activities are 
peculiar to or primarily associated with 
weapons systems, military operations, or the 
defense of the United States (including the 
research and development necessary to make 
effective provision for the defense of the 
United States), (B) the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission insofar as such activities are peculiar 
to or primarily associated with the develop- 
ment, use, or control of atomic energy, and 
(C) any other department or agency of the 
Federal Government insofar as such activi- 
ties are peculiar to or primarily associated 
with matters within its jurisdiction. 

(3) The Congress further declares that the 
activities described in paragraph (1) shall 
be conducted (with due regard for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States) so as to contribute materially to one 
or more of the following policy objectives: 

(A) The expansion of human knowledge 
of phenomena in the atmosphere and outer 
space; 

(B) The improvement of the usefulness, 
performance, speed, safety, and efficiency of 
aircraft, missiles, satellites, and other space 
vehicles; 

(C) The development and operation of ve- 
hicles capable of carrying instruments, equip- 
ment, supplies, and living organisms through 
outer space; 

(D) The establishment of long-range 
studies of the potential benefits to be gained 
from, the opportunities for, and the prob- 
lems involved in the utilization of manned 
and unmanned flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere for peaceful and scientific 
p a 


urposes; 

(E) The leadership of the United States 
in aeronautical and space science and tech- 
nology and in the application thereof to the 
conduct of peaceful activities within and 
outside the atmosphere; 

(F) The availability to and use by agencies 
directly concerned with the national defense 
of discoveries that have military value or 
significance; k 

(G) Cooperation by the United States with 
other nations and groups of nations in work 
done pursuant to this act and in the peace- 
ful application of the results thereof; and 

(H) The most effective utilization of the 
scientific and technical resources of the 
United States and the avoidance of unneces- 
sary duplication of facilities and equipment. 

(c) It is the purpose of this act to carry 
out and effectuate the policies declared in 
subsections (a) and (b). 

TITLE II—ORGANIZATION 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 


Sec. 201. There is hereby established the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (in this act called the “Administra- 
tion”). 


Administrator and Deputy Administrator 


Sec, 202. (a) The management of the Ad- 
ministration shall be vested in an Admin- 
istrator (in this get called the “Administra- 
tor“) appointed from civilian life by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Administrator shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $22,500 
per annum. 

(b) There shall be within the Adminis- 
tration a Deputy Administrator, appointed 
from civilian life by the President by and 
with the consent of the Senate, who shall 
act in the place of the Administrator during 
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his absence and perform such other admin- 
istrative and executive functions as the Ad- 
ministrator shall direct. The Deputy Ad- 
ministrator shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $21,500 per annum. 

(c) The Administrator and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator shall be citizens of the United 
States, and shall not hold any other office 
in the Federal Government or engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment 
while serving as such. 


Other officers and divisions of the 
Administration 


Sec. 203. (a) There shall be within the 
Administration a General Counsel, who shall 
be appointed by the Administrator, shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Administrator, 
shall be removable by the Administrator, and 
shall receive compensation at a rate deter- 
mined by the Administrator but not in ex- 
cess of $21,000 per annum. 

(b) There shall be within the Adminis- 
tration a Division on Military Application, 
a Division on Nuclear Application, and such 
other program divisions as the Administra- 
tor may determine to be necessary to the 
discharge of his responsibilities. Each such 
division shall be under the direction of a 
Director, who shall be appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator. The Director of the Division 
on Military Application shall be an active 
officer of the Armed Forces and shall serve 
as Director of such Division without preju- 
dice to his commissioned status as such offi- 
cer. The compensation of the Director of 
each such division shall be fixed by the Ad- 
ministrator at a rate not in excess of $19,000 
per annum, and each such Director shall re- 
ceive the compensation so fixed except that 
the compensation received by the Director 
of the Division on Military Application for 
his service as such shall be equal to the 
amount (if any) by which the compensation 
fixed under this subsection for the Director 
of such Division exceeds his pay and allow- 
ances (including special and incentive pays) 
as an active officer of the Armed Forces. 
The Administrator shall require each such 
division to exercise such of the Administra- 
tor’s administrative and executive powers as 
the Administrator may determine, 

(c) The Administrator shall establish 
within the Administration such officers and 
procedures as he deems appropriate to pro- 
vide for the greatest possible coordination 
of his activities under this act with related 
scientific and other activities being carried 
on by other public and private agencies and 
organizations, 


Aeronautics and Space Advisory Committee 


Sec, 204. (a) There is hereby established 
the Aeronautics and Space Ad Com- 
mittee (in this section called the “Commit- 
tee”), which shall be composed of 17 mem- 
bers appointed by the President. 

(b) (1) Nine of the members of the com- 
mittee shall be designated from appropriate 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, including at least three from 
the Department of Defense. 

(2) Members of the Committee other than 
those appointed under paragraph (1) shall 
be eminent in science, engineering, tech- 
nology, education, administration, or public 
affairs and shall be selected solely on the 
basis of established records of distinguished 
achievement. Each member of the Commit- 
tee appointed under this paragraph shall be 
appointed for a term of 4 years from the 
date of the expiration of the term of the 
member whom he succeeds, except that in 
making initial appointments of such mem- 
bers the President may make appointments 
for such shorter terms as he deems appro- 
priate. 

(3) The Chairman of the Committee shall 
be designated from time to time by the 
President from among the members ap- 
pointed under paragraph (2). 
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(4) The members of the Committee shall 
not be compensated for their service as such, 
but the members appointed under para- 
graph (2) shall be paid travel expenses and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C., sec. 73b-2) relating to persons sery- 
ing without compensation. 

(c) (1) The Committee shall meet at least 
four times each year and shall advise the 
President and the Administrator concerning 
the policies anc programs of the Adminis- 
tration. 

(2) The Committee shall be consulted by 
the Administrator with respect to— 

(A) the policies and programs of the Ad- 
ministration; 

(B) the transmittal of any request for 
appropriations to the Bureau of the Budget 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U. S. C., sec. 1 et seq.); and 

(C) the establishment of major constitu- 
ent organizational units of the Administra- 
tion (other than those expressly provided 
for by this act), the assignment of major 
functions or groups of functions thereto, and 
the appointment of the heads thereof. 


Military Liaison Committee 


Src. 205. (a) There shall a Military Liaison 
Committee consisting of— 

(1) a Chairman, who shall be the head 
thereof and who shall be appointed by the 
President, who shall serve at the pleasure 
of the President, and who shall receive com- 
pensation (in the manner provided in sub- 
section (h)) at the rate of $20,000 per an- 
num; and 

(2) one or more representatives from the 
Department of Defense, and one or more 
representatives from each of the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, to 
be assigned by the Secretary of Defense to 
gerve on the Committee without additional 
compensation, 


The Chairman of the Committee may des- 
ignate one of the members of the Committee 
as Acting Chairman to act during his absence. 

(b) The Administrator, through the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee, shall advise and 
consult with the Department of Defense on 
all matters within the Administrator's juris- 
diction which the Department of Defense 
deems to relate to military applications of 
the research and development activities of 
the Administration, including research on, 
and the development, construction, testing, 
and operation for research purposes of, air- 
craft, missiles, satellites, and other space ve- 
hicles, manned and unmanned, together with 
related equipment, devices, components, and 
parts. 

(c) The Administrator, acting through the 
Military Liaison Committee, shall keep the 
Department of Defense fully and currently 
informed on all matters as to which he is 
directed to advise and consult with the De- 
partment of Defense under subsection (b). 
The Department of Defense, acting through 
the Military Liaison Committee, shall keep 
the Administrator fully and currently in- 
formed on all matters within the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to which the 
Administrator requires information in order 
to carry out his functions under this act. 

(d) The Department of Defense, through 
the Military Liaison Committee, shall have 
the authority to make written recommenda- 
tions to the A nistrator from time to time 
on such matters coming within the Admin- 
istrator’s jurisdiction and relating to mili- 
tary applications of the research and devel- 
opment activities of the Administration as it 
deems appropriate. 

(e) Whenever the Administrator considers 
it necessary or desirable to use the services, 
equipment, personnel, resources, or facilities 
of the Department of Defense for scientific 
or technical research or for the development, 
construction, testing, or operation for re- 
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search purposes of aircraft, missiles, satel- 
lites, or other space vehicles, or related equip- 
ment, devices, components, or parts, or for 
any other purpose related to the performance 
of his functions under this act, his request 
for such use shall be made through the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee. 

(f) If the Department of Defense con- 
cludes that any request, action, proposed 
action, or failure to act on the part of the 
Administrator is adverse to the responsibili- 
ties of the Department of Defense, or the 
Administrator concludes that any request, 
action, proposed action, or failure to act on 
the part of the Department of Defense is 
adverse to the responsibilities of the Admin- 
istration, and the Administrator and the 
Department of Defense are unable to reach 
agreement with respect thereto, either the 
Administrator or the Secretary of Defense 
may refer the matter to the President, whose 
decision shall be final. 

(g) The Administrator shall furnish to 
the Military Liaison Committee such office 
space and related facilities as such Commit- 
tee may require to carry out its functions 
under this act. 

(h) Notwithstanding the provision of any 
other law, any active or retired officer of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force may serve as chair- 
man of the Military Liaison Committee with- 
out prejudice to his active or retired status 
as such officer. The compensation received 
by any such officer for his service as Chair- 
man of the Military Liaison Committee shall 
be equal to the amount (if any) by which 
the compensation fixed by subsection (a) (1) 
for such Chairman exceeds his pay and allow- 
ances (including special and incentive pays) 
as an active officer, or his retired pay. 


Atomic Energy Liaison Committee 


Sec. 206. (a) There shall be an Atomic En- 
ergy Liaison Committee consisting of 

(1) a Chairman, who shall be the head 
thereof and who shall be appointed by the 
President, who shall serve at the pleasure of 
the President, and who shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $20,000 per annum; and 

(2) such number of representatives from 
the Atomic Energy Commission as may be as- 
signed by the Atomic Energy Commission to 
serve on the Committee without additional 
compensation. 

The Chairman of the Committee may desig- 
nate one of the members of the Committee 
as Acting Chairman to act during his absence. 

(b) The Administrator, through the Atom- 
ic Energy Liaison Committee, shall advise 
and consult with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on all matters within the Adminis- 
trator’s jurisdiction which the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission deems to relate to the 
development, use, and control of atomic 
energy. 

(e) The Administrator, acting through the 
Atomic Energy Liaison Committee, shall 
keep the Atomic Energy Commission fully 
and currently informed on all matters as to 
which he is directed to advise and consult 
with the Atomic Energy Commission under 
subsection (b). The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, acting through the Committee, 
shall keep the Administrator fully and cur- 
rently informed on all matters within the 
Atomic Energy Commission with respect to 
which the Administrator requires informa- 
tion in order to carry out his functions 
under this act. 

(d) The Atomic Energy Commission, 
through the Atomic Energy Liaison Com- 
mittee, shall have the authority to make 
written recommendations to the Adminis- 
trator from time to time on such matters 
coming within the Administrator’s jurisdic- 
tion and relating to the development, use, 
or control of atomic energy as it deems 
appropriate. 

(e) Whenever the Administrator considers 
it necessary or desirable to use the services, 
equipment, personnel, resources, or facilities 
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of the Atomic Energy Commission for scien< 
tific or technical research or for the develop- 
ment, construction, testing, or operation for 
research purposes of aircraft, missiles, satel- 
lites, space vehicles, or related equipment, 
devices, components, or parts, or for any 
other purpose related to the performance of 
his functions under this act, his request for 
such use shall be made through the Atomic 
Energy Liaison Committee. 

(f) If the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
cludes that any request, action, proposed 
action, or failure to act on the part of the 
Administrator is adverse to the responsibili- 
ties of the Atomic Energy Commission, or 
the Administrator concludes that any re- 
quest, action, proposed action, or failure to 
act on the part of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is adverse to the responsibilities of 
the Administrator, and the Administrator 
and the Atomic Energy Commission are un- 
able to reach agreement with respect there- 
to, either the Administrator or the Atomic 
Energy Commission may refer the matter 
2 the President, whose decision shall be 

nal. 

(g) The Administrator shall furnish to the 
Atomic Energy Liaison Committee such office 
space and related facilities as such Commit- 
tee may require to carry out its functions 
under this act. 

TITLE I1I—FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE 

ADMINISTRATOR 
General functions 

Sec. 301. (a) The Administrator, in order 
to carry out the purpose of this act, shall 
develop a comprehensive program of research 
and development in aeronautical and space 
sciences and related matters and, in develop- 
ing such program, shall— 

(1) plan, direct, and conduct studies and 
investigations of the problems of manned 
or unmanned flight within or outside the 
earth’s atmosphere with a view to their 
practical solution; 

(2) develop, construct, test, and operate 
aircraft, missiles, satellites, and other space 
vehicles, manned and unmanned, together 
with related equipment, devices, compo- 
nents, and parts; and 

(3) arrange for participation by the scien- 
tific community in planning scientific meas- 
urements and observations to be made 
through use of aircraft, missiles, satellites, 
and other space vehicles, and conduct or ar- 
range for the conduct of such measurements 
and observations; and make provision for 
appropriate dissemination of data collected, 

(b) The Administrator shall also perform 
any other functions transferred to the Ad- 
ministration from the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics by section 501 
which he determines to be necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the purpose of this 
act. 

General powers 

Sec. 302. (a) In the performance of his 
functions under this act, the Administra- 
tor 

(1) may make, promulgate, issue, rescind, 
and amend rules and regulations governing 
the manner of the operations of the Admin- 
istration and the exercise of the powers 
vested in him by law; 

(2) may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such officers and employees as may be 
necessary to carry out such functions. Such 
officers and employees shall be appointed in 
accordance with the civil-service laws and 
their compensation fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949, except that, 
to the extent the Administrator deems such 
action necessary to the discharge of his re- 
sponsibilities, he may appoint and fix the 
compensation (up to a limit of $19,000 a 
year, or up to a limit of $21,000 a year for 
a maximum of 10 positions) of not more 
than 260 of the scientific, engineering, and 
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administrative personnel of the Administra- 
tion without regard to such laws; 

(3) may, subject to the availability of ap- 
propriations, acquire, construct, improve, re- 
pair, operate, and maintain laboratories, re- 
search and testing sites and facilities, air- 
craft, missiles, satellites, and other space 
vehicles, manned and unmanned, together 
with related equipment, devices, components, 
and parts, quarters and related accommoda- 
tions for administration employees and de- 
pendents of such employees, and such other 
real and personal property, or any interest 
therein, as the Administrator deems neces- 
sary within and outside the continental 
United States; may lease to others such 
real and personal property; may sell and 
otherwise dispose of real and personal prop- 
erty in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (40 U. S. C., sec. 471 et 
seq.); and may provide by contract or other- 
wise for cafeterias and other facilities for 
employee welfare at the installations of the 
Administration and purchase and maintain 
equipment therefor; 

(4) may accept gifts or donations of serv- 
ices, money, or property, real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible; 

(5) may, without regard to section 3648 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., sec. 
529) or section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U. S. C., sec. 5), enter into and perform 
such contracts, leases, cooperative agree- 
ments, and other transactions as may be 
necessary in the conduct of the work of the 
Administration, on such terms (except that 
he shall not use the cost-plus-percentage-of- 
cost system of contracting) and for such 
periods as he may deem appropriate, with 
any agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or with any State, Territory, or pos- 
session, or with any political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person, firm, associa- 
tion, corporation, or educational institution; 
and may establish such procedures for gath- 
ering information with respect to each such 
contract, lease, agreement, or other trans- 
action as may be necessary to show whether 
there is full compliance with the terms and 
conditions thereof and with the provisions 
of this act and the appropriate rules and 
regulations of the Administrator. To the 
maximum extent practicable and consistent 
with the accomplishment of the purpose of 
this act, such contracts, leases, agreements, 
and other transactions shall be allocated by 
the Administrator in a manner which will 
enable small-business concerns to participate 
equitably and proportionately in the conduct 
of the work of the Administration; 

(6) shall use to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable with their consent, the services, 
equipment, personnel, resources, and facil- 
ities of Federal and other agencies with or 
without reimbursement, and may cooperate 
on a similar basis with other public and 
private agencies and instrumentalities in 
the use of services, equipment, and facil- 
ities. Each department and agency of the 
Federal Government shall cooperate fully 
with the Administrator in making its serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, resources, and 
facilities available to the Administrator, and 
any such department or agency is author- 
ized, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, to transfer to the Administrator, with- 
out reimbursement, aircraft, missiles, satel- 
lites, and other space vehicles, and related 
supplies, equipment, devices, components 
and parts other than administrative supplies 
or equipment. If the Administrator and any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government are unable to reach agreement 
with respect to cooperation as provided for 
in this paragraph or with respect to any 
other matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Administrator which involves or is related to 
the performance by such other department 
or agency of the functions vested in it by 
law either the Administrator or the head of 
such other department or agency may refer 
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the matter in disagreement to the President, 
whose decision shall be final; 

(7) may appoint such advisory commit- 
tees as may be appropriate for purposes of 
consultation with and advice to the Admin- 
istrator in the performance of his functions; 

(8) may obtain services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. O., sec, 55a), at rates not to exceed 
$50 per diem for individuals; 

(9) may, when determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to be necessary, and subject to 
such security investigations as he may de- 
termine to be appropriate, employ aliens 
without regard to statutory provisions pro- 
hibiting payment of compensation to aliens; 

(10) may employ retired commissioned 
officers of the United States (when deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be desirable 
by reason of the unavailability of sufficient 
numbers of qualified individuals from civil- 
ian life) and compensate them at the rate 
established for the positions occupied by 
them within the Administration less the 
amount of their retired pay; except that 
when the retired pay of any such officer 
amounts to or exceeds the rate of compen- 
sation established for the position occupied, 
he shall be entitled to the pay of the Ad- 
ministration position, or the retired pay, 
whichever he may elect; 

(11) may, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, enter into cooperative agreements 
under which members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps may be detailed 
by the appropriate Secretary for services with 
the performance of functions under this act 
to the same extent as that to which they 
might be lawfully assigned in the Depart- 
ment of Defense; 

(12) may, to the extent the Administrator 
finds it will contribute to the objectives of 
this act, or to the more effective functioning 
of the Administration, conduct or provide 
training and assign employees to research, 
study, or training at Federal or non-Federal 
facilities, including public or private agen- 
cies, institutions of learning, laboratories, in- 
dustrial or commercial organizations, or 
other appropriate organizations or institu- 
tions, foreign or domestic, and, if the Ad- 
ministrator deems it appropriate, may pay in 
whole or in part the following: the salaries 
of such employees for the periods of such 
training or assignments; the cost of their 
transportation and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence in accordance with the Travel Ex- 
penses Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C., sec. 834 et 
seq.); necessary expenses incident to their 
training or assignment, including tuition, 
fees, and study materials; and other custom- 
ary expenses. The Administrator shall re- 
quire any employee who accepts such a leave 
or assignment to agree in writing to return 
to the service of the Administration and, 
unless involuntarily separated therefrom, to 
remain in the service of the Administration 
for a period equal to three times the length 
of any time off with pay granted such em- 
ployee without charge to annual leave for 
the purpose of such training or assignment. 
Any employee who fails to fulfill such agree- 
ment shall be required to reimburse the Ad- 
ministrator for whatever portion the Admin- 
istrator determines to be equitable of the 
transportation, per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, and other expenses incident to such 
training or assignment paid by the Adminis- 
trator. To the extent authorized by the Ad- 
ministrator, contributions may be made by 
private sources and accepted by employees 
receiving training in non-Federal facilities 
without regard to the provisions of section 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code; 
and 

(13) may authorize employees to attend 
meetings concerned with functions or activ- 
ities of the Administration, including meet- 
ings concerned with the improved conduct, 
supervision, or management of such func- 
tions or activities, and may pay the whole or 
any part of the expenses of such attendance. 
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(b) (1) The Administrator shall consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, settle, and pay, 
on behalf of the United States, any claim for 
money damages of $5,000 or less against the 
United States for bodily injury, death, or 
damage to or loss of real or personal prop- 
erty resulting from the conduct of the Ad- 
ministrator’s functions as specified in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 301, where 
such claim is presented to the Administrator 
in writing within 2 years after the accident 
or incident out of which the claim arises. 

(2) If the Administrator considers that a 
claim in excess of $5,000 is meritorious and 
would otherwise be covered by this subsec- 
tion he may pay the claimant $5,000 and re- 
port the excess to Congress for its considera- 
tion, 

(3) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
no claim may be paid under this section un- 
less the amount tendered is accepted by the 
claimant in full satisfaction thereof. 


TITLE IV—JOINT COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICS 
AND OUTER SPACE 


Membership 


Src. 401. (a) There is hereby established a 
Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Outer 
Space to be composed of 9 Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and 9 Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In 
each instance not more than 5 Members 
shall be members of the same political party. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Joint Committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the Joint Committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. 


Authority and duties 


Sec. 402. (a) The Joint Committee shall 
make continuing studies of the activities of 
the Administration and of problems relating 
to aeronautics and outer space. The Admin- 
istrator shall keep the Joint Committee fully 
and currently informed with respect to all of 
the Administration's activities; and the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission shall keep the Joint Committee 
fully and currently informed with respect to 
all matters within their respective jurisdic- 
tions which relate to the Administration’s 
activities or to aeronautics and outer space. 
The Joint Committee shall keep the Adminis- 
trator fully and currently informed with re- 
spect to all of its activities, and shall keep 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission fully and currently in- 
formed with respect to all of its activities 
which relate to matters within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. Any Government agency 
shall furnish any information requested by 
the Joint Committee with respect to the ac- 
tivities or responsibilities of that agency in 
the field of aeronautics and outer space, 

(b) All bills, resolutions, and other matters 
in the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives relating primarily to the Administra- 
tion, to research and development in aero- 
nautics, or to outer space shall be referred to 
the Joint Committee. The members of the 
Joint Committee who are Members of the 
Senate shall from time to time report to the 
Senate, and the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee who are Members of the House of 
Representatives shall from time to time re- 
port to the House, by bill onotherwise, their 
recommendations with respect to matters 
within the jurisdiction of their respective 
Houses which are referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee or otherwise within the jurisdiction of 
the Joint Committee. 


Chairman and vice chairman 
Sec. 403. The Joint Committee shall elect 
a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members at the beginning of each Con- 
gress. The vice chairman shall act in the 
place and stead of the chairman in the ab- 
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sence of the chairman. The chairmanship 
shall alternate between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives with each Con- 
gress, and the chairman shall be selected by 
the Members from the House entitled to the 
chairmanship. The vice chairman shall be 
chosen from the House other than that of 
the chairman by the Members from that 
House, 
Powers 

Sec, 404. In carrying out its duties under 
this act, the Joint Committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings or investigations, 
to sit and act within or outside the United 
States at such places and times, to require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
Joint Committee may make such rules re- 
specting its organization and procedures as 
it deems necessary; but no measure or rec- 
ommendation shall be reported from the 
Joint Committee unless a majority of the 
committee assent. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee or by any member desig- 
nated by him or by the Joint Committee, and 
may be served by such person or persons as 
may be designated by such chairman or 
member. The chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee or any member thereof may admin- 
ister oaths to witnesses. The Joint Commit- 
tee may use a committee seal. The pro- 
visions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, shall ap- 
ply in case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with a subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 
The expenses of the Joint Committee shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives from funds appropriated 
for the Joint Committee, upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman. The cost of sten- 
ographic service to report public hearings 
shall not be in excess of the amounts pre- 
scribed by law for reporting the hearings of 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The cost of stenographic service 
to report executive hearings shall be fixed at 
an equitable rate by the Joint Committee. 
Members of the Joint Committee, and its 
employees and consultants, while traveling 
on official business for the Joint Committee 
within or outside the United States, may 
receive either the per diem allowance au- 
thorized to be paid to Members of Congress 
or its employees, or their actual and neces- 
sary expenses provided an itemized state- 
ment of such expenses is attached to the 
voucher. The provisions of section 502 (b) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 shall 
apply with respect to the Joint Committee 
in the same manner as they apply with re- 
spect to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Staff and assistance 


Src. 405. The Joint Committee is empow- 
ered to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such experts, consultants, technicians, and 
staff employees as it deems necessary and 
advisable. The Joint Committee is author- 
ized to utilize the services, information, fa- 
cilities, and personnel of the departments 
and establishments of the Government, with 
their consent. 

Classification of information 

Sec. 406. The Joint Committee may classify 
information originating within the commit- 
tee, in accordance with standards used gen- 
erally by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment for classifying restricted data or 
defense information. 

Records 

Sec. 407. The Joint Committee shall keep a 
complete record of all committee actions, 
including a record of the votes on any ques- 
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tion on which a record vote is demanded. All 
committee records, data, charts, and files 
shall be the property of the Joint Committee 
and shall be kept in the offices of the Joint 
Committee or other places as the Joint Com- 
mittee may direct under such security safe- 
guards as the Joint Committee shall deter- 
mine in the interest of the common defense 
and security. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 


Sec. 501. (a) Effective 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this act or at such 
earlier time as the President by Executive 
order shall prescribe, the National Advisory 
for Aeronautics shall cease to exist and all 
functions, real and personal property, per- 
sonnel, funds, and records of that organiza- 


tion are transferred to the administration. 


The administrator shall wind up any out- 
standing affairs of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics not otherwise 
provided for in this act. Except as otherwise 
directed by the President, the members of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics shall serve as the members of the 
General Advisory Committee established by 
section 204 (a) until their successors are ap- 
pointed by the President as provided in that 
section. 

(b) Section 2302 of title 10 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “or” 
after “Air Force;”, and by striking out “; or 
the Executive Secretary of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a period; and section 
2303 of such title 10 is amended by striking 
out “(5) The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics.” 

(c) The Unitary Wind Tunnel Plan Act 
of 1949 (50 U. S. C., secs. 511-515) is amended 
(1) by striking out “The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Committee’)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronauties and Space Administration 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Administra- 
tor')”; (2) by striking out Committee“ 
wherever it appears and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “Administrator”; and (3) by strik- 
ing out its“ wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “his”, 


Transfer of related functions 


Sec. 502. For a period of 5 years after the 
date of the enactment of this act the Ad- 
ministrator, with the concurrence of the head 
of the department or agency involved and 
with the approval of the President, may 
transfer to the Administration any functions 
(including powers, duties, activities, facil- 
ities, and parts of functions) of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
or any officer or organizational entity there- 
of which relate primarily to the functions of 
the Administrator as set forth in title III. 
In connection with any such transfer the 
President may, under authority of this sec- 
tion or under other applicable authority, pro- 
vide for appropriate transfers of records, 
property, civilian personnel, and funds. A 
notification and report of each transfer under 
this section shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives not later than the 
effective date of such transfer. 

Access to information 

Sec. 503. Information obtained or de- 
veloped by the Administrator in the per- 
formance of his functions under this act shall 
be made available for public inspection, ex- 
cept (A) information authorized or required 
by Federal statute to be withheld, and (B) 
information classified to protect the national 
security: Provided, Rowever, That nothing in 
this act shall prohibit the furnishing of in- 
formation by the Administrator to the Senate 
or House of Representatives or to any com- 
mittee or joint committee of Congress. 
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Security 

Sec. 504, (a) The Administrator shall es- 
tablish such security requirements, restric- 
tions, and safeguards as he deems necessary 
in the interest of the national security, The 
Administrator may arrange with the Civil 
Service Commission for the conduct of such 
security or other personnel investigations of 
the Administration's officers, employees, and 
consultants, and its contractors and subcon- 
tractors and their officers and employees, 
actual or prospective, as he deems appro- 
priate; and if any such investigation develops 
any data reflecting that the individual who 
is the subject thereof is of questionable 
loyalty the matter shall be referred to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the con- 
duct of a full field investigation, the results 
of which shall be furnished to the Adminis- 
trator. 

(b) The Atomic Energy Commission may 
authorize any of its employees, or employees 
of any contractor, prospective contractor, li- 
censee, or prospective licensee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission or any other person au- 
thorized to have access to restricted data by 
the Atomic Energy Commission under sub- 
section 145 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U. S. C., sec. 2163), to permit the 
Administrator or any member of an advisory 
committee to the Administration, or any Ad- 
ministration officer or employee or contractor 
or employee of a contractor of the Adminis- 
tration, to have access to restricted data re- 
quired in the performance of his duties and 
so certified by the Administrator, but only if 
(1) the Administrator has determined, in ac- 
cordance with the established personnel secu- 
rity procedures and standards of the Admin- 
istration, that permitting him or the member 
of such advisory committee, or officer or em- 
ployee, or contractor, or employee of a con- 
tractor, to have access to such restricted data 
will not endanger the common defense and 
security, and (2) the Administrator finds 
that the established personnel and other se- 
curity procedures and standards of the ad- 
ministration are adequate and in reasonable 
conformity to the standards established by 
the Atomic Energy Commission under section 
145 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U. S. C., sec. 2165). 

(c) Section 1114 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before “while engaged in the per- 
formance of his official duties” the following: 
“or any officer or employee of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration.” 

(d) The Administrator may direct such 
of the officers and employees of the Admin- 
istration as he deems necessary in the public 
interest to carry firearms while in the con- 
duct of their official duties. The Adminis- 
trator may also authorize such of those em- 
ployees of the contractors and subcontractors 
of the Administration engaged in the pro- 
tection of property owned by the United 
States and located at facilities owned by or 
contracted to the United States as he deems 
necessary in the public interest, to carry fire- 
arms while in the conduct of their official 
duties. 

(e) The first section of the act of August 
26, 1950 (5 U. S. C., sec. 22-1), is amended by 
striking out “the Director, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion”, and by striking out “or National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “or National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration”. 

Indemnification and limitation of liability 

Sec. 505. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with the 
contractors and subcontractors of the Ad- 
ministration to indemnify them and hold 
them harmless from public liability arising 
out of major accidents resulting from activi- 
ties in connection with the performance of 


contracts and subcontracts entered into un- 
der this act. In any such agreement of 
indemnification the Administrator may re- 
quire the contractor and each subcontractor 
indemnified to provide and maintain finan- 
cial protection of such type and in such 
amount as the Administrator shall deter- 
mine to be appropriate to cover public liabil- 
ity arising out of or in connection with the 
contractual activity involved. Such finan- 
cial protection may include private insur- 
ance, private contractual indemnities, self- 
insurance, other proof of financial respon- 
sibility, or a combination thereof. 

(b) The aggregate liability of the Admin- 
istrator in connection with any one accident 
for all persons indemnified under any such 
agreement, including the reasonable costs of 
investigating and settling claims and defend- 
ing suits for damages, shall not exceed the 
sum of $500 million over and above the 
amount of the financial protection required 
of the persons indemnified. When a major 
accident covered by such an agreement oc- 
curs, the Administrator or any person in- 
demnified may apply to the district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction over 
bankruptcy matters at the place of the acci- 
dent or to the district court for the District 
of Columbia and, upon a showing that the 
public liability arising out of such accident 
will probably exceed the limit of liability 
imposed by this section, shall be entitled to 
have such orders issued as may be appropri- 


ate for the enforcement of the provisions of . 


this section, including an order limiting the 
lability of the persons indemnified, orders 
staying the payment of claims and the exe- 
cution of court judgments, orders appor- 
tioning the payments to be made to claim- 
ants, orders permitting partial payments to 
be made before final determination of the 
total claims, and an order setting aside a 
part of the funds available for possible 
latent injuries not discovered until a later 
time. 


(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
collect a fee, in such amount as he deems 
appropriate, from all persons with whom an 
agreement of indemnification is executed 
under this section. 

(d) In administering the provisions of 
this section, the Administrator shall to the 
maximum extent practicable use the facili- 
ties and services of private insurance organ- 
izations, and contract to pay reasonable 
compensation therefor. Contracts may be 
made under this subsection and obligations 
incurred in connection therewith without 
regard to sections 3648 and 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes upon a 
determination by the Administrator that 
advertising is not reasonably practicable. 

(e) An agreement of indemnification un- 
der this section may contain such terms as 
the Administrator deems appropriate. Each 
such agreement shall provide that, when the 
Administrator determines that indemnity 
payments will probably be required under 
this section, the Administrator shall collab- 
orate with any person indemnified and may 
approve the payment of any claims under 
the agreement of indemnification, appear 
through the Attorney General on behalf of 
the person indemnified, and take charge of 
and settle or defend any suit or action 
brought. The Administrator shall have 
final authority on behalf of the United 
States to settle or approve the settlement of 
any claim under the agreement on a fair and 
reasonable basis, having due regard for the 
purpose of this act. Such settlement may 
include reasonable expenses in connection 
with the claim incurred by the person 
indemnified. 

(f) After any accident which will probably 

indemnity payments under this sec- 
tion, the Administrator shall make a survey 
of the causes and extent of damage and 
forthwith report the results thereof to the 
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Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Outer 
Space, and, except as otherwise provided by 
or under section 503 or 504, all of its final 
findings shall be made available to the pub- 
lic, to the parties involved, and to the courts. 

(g) The Administrator shall submit to the 
Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Outer 
Space an annnual report of his operations 
under this section. 


International cooperation 


Src.506. The Administrator, under the 
foreign policy guidance of the Department 
of State, may engage in a program of inter- 
national cooperation in carrying out the 
activities authorized by this act and in the 
peaceful application of the results thereof, 
pursuant to agreements negotiated or ap- 
proved by the Department of State. 

Patent rights 

Sec. 507. (a) Any invention or discovery 
made or conceived under any contract, sub- 
contract, arrangement, or other relationship 
with the Administrator, regardless of 
whether the contract or arrangement in- 
volved the expenditure of funds by the Ad- 
ministrator, shall be deemed to have been 
made or conceived by the Administration, 
except that the Administrator may waive the 
Administration’s claim to any such inven- 
tion or discovery under such circumstances 
as the Administrator may deem appropriate. 

(b) In any case where the Administrator 
waives the Administration's claim to an in- 
vention or discovery as authorized by sub- 
section (a), the Administrator shall retain 
the full right to use such invention or dis- 
covery in carrying out his functions under 
this act and to license other persons on such 
terms and conditions as he may deem appro- 
priate to use such invention or discovery 
in the conduct of any activities authorized 
by or under this act. In any such case the 
Administrator may provide for the payment 
by the Administration or by the other persons 
licensed under this subsection, for the use 
of the invention or discovery, of a reasonable 
royalty fee determined by the Administrator 
in accordance with such standards and pro- 
cedures as he may by regulation establish. 

(c) In any case where the Administrator 
does not waive the Administration's claim to 
an invention or discovery which is deemed 
to have been made or conceived by the Ad- 
ministration under subsection (a), the Ad- 
ministrator may grant to the person who 
made or conceived the invention or discovery, 
as compensation therefor, a cash award in 
an amount determined by the Administrator 
in accordance with such standards and pro- 
cedures as he may by regulation establish. 


Comptroller General audit of contracts nego- 
tiated without advertising 

Sec. 508. Any contract with the Adminis- 
trator negotiated without advertising shall 
include a clause to the effect that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States or any 
of his duly authorized representatives shall, 
during the performance of such contract and 
until the expiration of 3 years after final pay- 
ment thereunder, have access to and the 
right to examine any directly pertinent 
books, documents, papers, and records of the 
contractor or any of his subcontractors en- 
gaged in the performance of, and involving 
transactions related to, the contract or sub- 
contract. None of the funds appropriated to 
carry out this act shall be available for pay- 
ment under any such contract which does 
not include such a clause or which includes 
a provision precluding an audit by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office of any transaction 
under such contract. 

Appropriations 

Sec. 509. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this act, except that 
nothing in this act shall authorize the ap- 
propriation of any amount for (1) the 
acquisition or condemnation of any real 
property, or (2) any other item of a capital 
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nature (such as plant or facility acquisition, 
construction, or expansion) which exceeds 
$250,000. Sums appropriated pursuant to 
this subsection for the construction of facili- 
ties, or for research and development activi-~ 
ties, shall remain available until expended. 

(b) Any funds appropriated for the con- 
struction of facilities may be used for emer- 
gency repairs of existing facilities when such 
existing facilities are made inoperative by 
major breakdown, accident, or other circum- 
stances and such repairs are deemed by the 
Administrator to be of greater urgency than 
the construction of new facilities. 


Report to Congress 

Sec. 510. The Administrator shall submit 
to the President for transmittal to the Con- 
gress in January and July of each year a re- 
port concerning the activities of the Admin- 
istration. The Administrator shall include 
in such report, and shall at such other times 
as he deems desirable submit to the Presi- 
dent for transmittal to the Congress, such 
recommendations for additional legislation 
nl = Administrator deems necessary or de- 

able. 


Mr. McCORMACK (interrupting read - 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
and be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer several committee amendments and 
ask that they be considered en bloc, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments offered by Mr. 
McCormack: Strike out all of title IV, begin- 
ning on page 23, line 13, and ending on page 
28, line 16. 

Redesignate title V as title IV. 

Redesignate sections 501 through 510 as 
sections 401 through 410. 

And make the following conforming 
amendments: 


Bad 16, line 2, strike out 501“ and insert 
0 01.“ 

Page 36, lines 12 through 14, strike out 
“and forthwith report the results thereof to 
the Joint Committee on Aeronautics and 
Outer Space.” 

Page 36, line 15, strike out “503 or 504” and 
insert “403 or 404.” 

Page 36, strike out lines 18 through 20. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendments I have just offered 
strike from the bill the joint committee 
provided therein which has been referred 
to during general debate. The Albert 
resolution establishing a standing com- 
mittee on science and astronomics has 
been reported by the Rules Committee. 
Using that as a broad base, the House of 
Representatives is showing its leader- 
ship in the world of today by its inten- 
tion to establish such a committee. 
These committee amendments were 
unanimously agreed to this morning by 
members of the select committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be happy 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Is this an adminis- 
tration measure? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Yes. Well, you 
say “administration measure.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I mean, it is sup- 
ported by the President. 
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Mr. McCORMACK, Yes. President 
Eisenhower sent up a message some 
weeks ago, and the bill followed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, if no one ob- 
jects, he would get credit, would he, for 
supporting the administration? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I assume that is 
a fair statement to make. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, that is much 
needed by some of us. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the gentle- 
man explain that part of the committee 
amendment which related to page 36? 
It was read so rapidly I was not able to 
catch that. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Page 36, line 12 
through 14, strike out “and forthwith 
report the results thereof to the Joint 
Committee on Aeronautics and Outer 
Space.” 

Mr. KEATING. I get it. In other 
words, that is conforming to the other. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer several amendments technical in 
nature and ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 5, line 15, 
insert “advice and” before “consent.” 

Page 16, line 25, strike out “availabiilty” 
and insert “availability.” 

Page 20, line 1, strike out “appropriated” 
and insert “appropriate.” 

Page 29, line 5, strike out “General” and 
insert “Aeronautics and Space.” 

Page 29, in lines 21 and 22, strike out 
Committee“ wherever it appears“ and in- 
sert Committee“ or ‘Committee’s’ where- 
ever they appear“; and in lines 22 and 23, 
strike out Administrator“ and in insert 
“ ‘Administrator’ and ‘Administrator’s’, re- 
spectively.” 

Page 36, line 15, strike out its“ and in- 
sert “his.” 

Page 38, line 4, strike out “(f)” and in- 
sert (c).“ 

Page 17, line 1, after “acquire”, insert “(by 


purchase, lease, condemnation, or other- 
wise)“ 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


Mr. MeCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 17, line 
1, after the word “acquire” insert “by pur- 
chase, lease, condemnation, or otherwise.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: Page 16, 
in line 17, strike out “except that,” and in- 
sert except that (A)“; and before the semi- 
colon in line 24, insert the following and 
(B) to the extent the Administrator deems 
such action necessary to recruit specially 
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qualified scientific and engineering talent, he 
may establish the entrance grade for scien- 
tific and engineering personnel without pre- 
vious service in the Federal Government at a 
level up to two grades higher than the grade 
provided for such personnel under the gen- 
eral schedule established by the Classification 
Act of 1949, and fix their compensation 
accordingly.” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration, I fully 
support this bill, introduced by the com- 
mittee chairman. A national program 
of space research directed by a civilian 
agency is vital to our interests and even 
to our survival. 

I am not entirely satisfied, however, 
that adequate provision has been made 
for recruiting and holding sufficient 
numbers of qualified scientists and en- 
gineers. As you know, the bill authorizes 
the Administrator to pay slightly higher 
compensation than is permitted by the 
Classification Act to a limited number of 
agency personnel. But there is no com- 
parable provision for the starting sala- 
ries of recent scientific and engineering 
graduates. 

The same justification for higher pay 
applies to the bottom as well as the top 
of the civil-service salary scale: A pre- 
mium must be paid for scarce skills, in 
order to meet the competition of private 
employers. In fact, representatives from 
the Department of Defense, the NACA 
and other Federal agencies have re- 
peatedly testified before Congressional 
committees that it is more difficult to 
recruit recent graduates, especially in 
science and engineering, than to hold 
more senior civil servants. 

The report submitted last year by the 
Cordiner Committee gave special atten- 
tion to Federal employment of scientists 
and engineers. The Cordiner report 
specifically recommended competitive 
rates at the entrance level, and, in par- 
ticular, changing the Federal starting 
level for professional occupations from 
GS-5 to GS-7. This is contained in 
recommendation 2a. 

In support of this recommendation, the 
Cordiner Committee pointed out the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The increase in turnover. It 
was four times as great in 1956 as in 1951. 

Second. The decreasing quality of in- 
cumbents, as judged by their superiors. 

Third. The high proportion of va- 
cancies. In June of 1956, for example, 
1 out of 5 electronic, mechanical, and 
aeronautical engineering positions was 
vacant. 

Fourth. The low academic quality of 
available candidates and their reluctance 
to accept Federal employment. For ex- 
ample, in 1956, 9 out of 10 scientific 
and engineering graduates offered Gov- 
ernment jobs declined. 

The table of starting salaries included 
in the Cordiner report shows that 
starting salaries in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even for grade 7, are roughly 
$500 a year lower than in private indus- 
try for personnel holding a bachelor of 
science degree in chemistry, and more 
than $700 lower for those holding a 
bachelor of science degree in physics or 
engineering. The pay bill that passed 
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the House would substantially reduce but 
by no means eliminate this disparity. 
As this comparison shows, Federal re- 
cruitment of qualified scientific and en- 
gineering personnel is likely to remain 
difficult—and will be still more difficult 
if scientific and engineering graduates 
must continue to be hired in grade 5 
rather than grade 7. 

Under the Classification Act, the Civil 
Service Commission can raise starting 
salaries within grades. Recently, it 
authorized the payment of the top rate 
to scientific and engineering personnel 
in grades 5 and 7. This action, inade- 
quate though it admittedly is, shows 
that the Civil Service Commission also 
has recognized the special problem of 
starting salaries for scientists and engi- 
neers. 

My amendment would provide for the 
recruitment by the space agency of suf- 
ficient numbers of qualified scientific 
and engineering personnel at the start- 
ing level. These recent graduates will 
be the seed crop of future research in 
the space sciences. They will be essen- 
tial to the development of an adequate 
national space program. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman who offered the amendment 
just what the effect of it will be; that is, 
to what extent will the pay be increased? 

Mr. SISK. The effect of the amend- 
ment, of course, would be to permit these 
new people, these graduates right out of 
colleges and universities, to go to work at 
2 grades above the salary at which they 
could be hired at the present time which, 
as I understand it, would be something 
like six or seven hundred dollars a year 
more than they would receive at pres- 
ent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Without this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SISK. That is right. At the pres- 
ent time, a graduate with a bachelor of 
science degree must be hired as a GS-5. 
This amendment would make it possible 
for a man with a bachelor of science 
degree to be hired at a starting salary of 
GS-7. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Regardless of ex- 
perience? 

Mr. SISK. Regardless of experience; 
that is, if he is the type of person and 
has had the type of education and is 
competent and is the sort of person 
needed in this new agency. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman says 
“competent.” He has not had any ex- 
perience and no one knows whether he 
is competent. How does anyone know 
whether he is competent or not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We had evidence 
and found a.situation where in recruit- 
ing young men with degrees from col- 
lege, who had the intention of making 
a career, they were offered salaries less 
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than those received by maintenance men, 
elevator men. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is so all over. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. But this is a 
specialized activity. We have to realize 
the importance of it. The committee 
felt that there was a clear case made for 
this particular agency. 

It is my understanding that they re- 
cruit between 300 and 500 a year, and 
they want them to make a career of their 
work. This gives flexibility, where there 
can be recognition for the young men 
who are graduates of colleges and in- 
ducement for them to come into this 
Agency to make a career for themselves. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I get that, all right. 
Does that also apply to someone outside, 
for instance, scientists who have had ex- 
perience? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have provid- 
ed in this bill also that 10 top positions 
are provided, from $19,000 to $21,000. 
We also provide on the top level for 250 
top scientists to receive consideration 
that will induce them to remain in the 
Agency. So we have taken care of the 
top, which is important, but we also take 
care of the bottom. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I get the idea. Now, 
I have this question: 

Beyond question, as the gentleman 
knows, there are quite a few Members of 
Congress who earned more before they 
came here than they are receiving since 
they got here, and in spite of their ex- 
perience. Has the gentleman any idea as 
to why there should be that difference 
between the scientists and the Members 
who sit in Congress? Do the scientists 
have less patriotism or desire to serve the 
Government, or has not the gentleman 
any idea on that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is difficult for 
me to understand the comparison the 
gentleman makes as between the Mem- 
bers of Congress and this particular 
group of young graduates from colleges 
coming into this Agency. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean they are on a higher level? There 
are some Members of Congress that grad- 
uated from Harvard, Yale, and have been 
Rhodes’ scholars, even a few from the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If my friend 
wants to put a bill through where by 
reason of his meritorious service he gets 
& higher compensation than I do, I 
would vote for it because I think the 
gentleman is entitled to it, but fortu- 
mately we have to treat all Members of 
Congress alike. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That boils down, as 
I get the argument, to the conclusion 
that the Members of Congress are more 
willing to sacrifice their pecuniary re- 
wards in private life than the scientists 
are. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I would not say 
that. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I know the gentle- 
man would not, but I want to finish this 
if I may. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think my friend 
gets the purpose we have in mind, which 
is a very desirable one, to make it pos- 
sible for young men to come out of col- 
lege and enter the scientific field. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes. 


Mr. McCORMACK. They naturally 
do not desire to get a salary less than 
an elevator man receives. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
will yield back to me just one moment, I 
recall very distinctly when the milk 
drivers in Chicago—the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was in Congress then and 
he was receiving $7,500,-and the milk 
drivers in Chicago were getting $8,000 
and they struck to get $20,000. They 
tied it up until they got a compromise. 
The gentleman would not think we 
ought to give those milk drivers more? 

Mr. McCORMACK. When I came 
here we got $10,000, and I was 
$30,000 practicing law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It was $7,500 when 
some of us came down here. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How long has the 
gentleman been here? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have been here 
only since 1935. The gentleman has been 
here since 1860 or something like that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It was $10,000 
when I came here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How much? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ten thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When you came 
here? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How come? Lou 
came here long before I did. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les, sure; I am 
older than you are. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When did they put it 
back? Oh, I know, the economy bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not vote for 
the economy bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know, but did not 
the gentleman get that cut of $500? 

Mr. McCORMACE. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Never? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think the gentle- 
man had better think again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a 
very desirable one. It has been very 
carefully considered by the committee. 
The committee met this morning and 
while there was no vote taken on the 
question, it was unanimously agreed that 
I, as chairman of the committee, might 
accept the amendment when it was 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Is it not 
a fact that if this amendment prevails, 
it will permit—and I want to emphasize 
it is not mandatory, but it will permit 
the proper authority to employ these 
young scientists at an increase of two 
grades in the civil service if it is neces- 
sary. If these scientists can be obtained 
and be retained in their work as scien- 
tists, then it will not be necessary to 
raise them these two grades, but if they 
are needed, then to obtain them or re- 
tain them it is permissible to do this. 
is that not a fact? 

Mr. McCORMACE. That is correct 
and it would also enable the agency to 
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retain these young men in the agency 
which is of such vital importance, and 
it would be of great help in avoiding a 
situation where the agency would be 
raided from the outside and have its 
skilled scientific personnel taken away. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Is it not 
a fact also that in the event this amend- 
ment prevails the difference involved 
will only be about $75 per month for the 
scientists and cannot exceed 500 scien- 
tists? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. McDONOUGH: Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I am happy to 
yield to my colleague. i 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 1 
want to speak for the minority side of 
the committee. We considered this 
amendment very thoroughly. We un- 
derstood its urgency and the need for it, 
If this Agency or the Administration is 
to have the right kind of young men, 
qualified young men who are competent, 
then we have to pay them a salary that 
will prevent their being pirated out of 
the Agency by private industry or other 
branches of the Government. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, we are supporting 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague. N 

Mr. SISK. I have asked the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to yield in or- 
der to set the record completely straight. 
Under the new classification pay bill, 
which was passed today, a GS-5, and I 
may say this is in answer to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, a GS-5 would re- 
ceive $4,040 per year. Now, for two 
grades up, which would be a grade 7, this 
would give them $4,980 a year or a $940 
per year increase over what they would 
have to be hired for under the present 
situation. I just want to set the record 
straight on that question. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. FULTON. I likewise favor this 
amendment. I think it is necessary to 
give some leeway to the Administrator in 
the hiring of this new scientific group 
that will be coming out of the colleges. 
Likewise, I feel that the select committee 
has been very careful in the handling of 
the personnel under the provisions of this 
bill because they are specifically put un- 
der the 1949 Classification Act, that is 
the employees of the Agency. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should be very much interested in know- 
ing how this compares with the salary 
paid to young doctors going into the 
civil service. I think we ought to over- 
haul the ratings of the entire civil service 
so far as professional people are con- 
cerned in order to hold them. There isa 
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terrific shortage of professional people 
as everyone knows. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
answer that question, but I think the 
adoption of this amendment will be a 
step along the direction that the gentle- 
woman has in mind. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FORD. I believe that doctors of 
medicine going into the military service 
are paid an additional $100 a month plus 
their regular military salary. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Physi- 
cians going into the military service are 
given a grade in accordance with their 
preceding education and prior experi- 
ence, and that is taken into considera- 
tion in adjusting the pay in accordance 
with their competence and their worth to 
the service. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
speaking for the committee, I accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sisk]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCDONOUGH: 
On page 1, line 7, strike out “Aeronautics and 
Outer Space” and insert “Aeronautics and 
Astronautics.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we have discussed this and the amend- 
ment is acceptable. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The committee 
understands the purpose of the amend- 
ment. It is to describe outer space” 
as “astronautics” instead of outer space. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the impending con- 
quest of space has added literally a new 
dimension to our science, to our military 
estimates. In the end, it will affect al- 
most every aspect of our lives. The 
matter of traveling to the moon, or other 
planets, with all that this implies, has 
long since passed the point of theory. 
It is now merely a question of produc- 
tion and engineering, of how much effort 
we want to put into space exploration 
and how much time it will take to fashion 
the tools we know we need for this job. 

This exploration is more than a matter 
of instrumented satellites. The first 
piloted space flight will be made by this 
country in 1959, when the new manned 
rocket plane, the X15, will make flights 
100 miles above the earth’s surface. By 
1966, the experts calculate we shall be 
able to send a man to the moon and get 
him safely back to earth. This is a con- 
servative estimate, which the pressure of 
international competition will probably 
speed up. After that, the problems of 
going to other planets are only matters 
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of degree. Obviously there will be tre- 
mendous difficulties involved in working 
out the engineering, medical, and log- 
istics problems on such space voyages, 
But they are within our ability to solve. 

We can, therefore, truthfully call this 
the beginning of the first space decade. 
It was with a sense of the urgency that 
these target dates imply that the Presi- 
dent sent his message to the House of 
Representatives on March 2. In it he 
asked that we make provision for a 
space and astronautics agency as speed- 
ily as possible. In the present bill, we 
have faithfully followed the President’s 
outline, as spelled out in the fine state- 
ment of his Science Advisory Commit- 
tee. There are two broad goals which 
he and his experts have constantly em- 
phasized. One is the need for a contin- 
uing, sustaining program. Nothing 
would be more wasteful of our time— 
and our money—than a succession of 
crash programs, armed with hindsight 
urgency—what might be called the fire- 
drill system of scientific and military 
preparedness.. Nothing would play so 
perfectly into the hands of our Russian 
rivals. That is why we have set up a 
permanent, but flexible administration 
for space and aeronautics, equipped to 
develop a long scientific tradition of its 
own and a formidable body of scientific 
skills. The administration, as far as is 
necessary, will supervise development 
and production of the tools necessary 
for man’s conquest in space. It will 
be no superagency, attempting to do 
all of this job on its own. It will on 
the contrary use all the available re- 
sources of present Government agencies, 
as well as private industry, which is now 
addressing itself to this new and poten- 
tially great industrial opportunity. 

The second and most stressed aim of 
the President was civilian control. It is 
not that the President or Congress fears 
any destructive action on the part of the 
so-called military mind. In point of 
fact, it is our military men who were 
first, in many cases, to recognize the 
primacy of science in this age, and the 
great opportunities it gives us. But the 
military necessarily concentrates on its 
own job, which is national defense. Such 
concentration would injure the far-rang- 
ing plans for peaceful space exploration 
and the scientific and industrial utiliza- 
tion of our space discoveries. It would 
also put a dangerous emphasis on mili- 
tary rivalry with the Russians, which 
could turn space into a weird and ex- 
plosive kind of scientific shooting-gal- 
lery. Such a prolongation of our earth- 
bound arms race would help no one. We 
have every reason to believe, on the other 
hand, that the Russians will have to fol- 
low our lead in peaceful space develop- 
ment—as long as we keep up our own 
‘missile capacity as a deterrent to their 
aggressive military designs on earth. 

Civilian control of such a complicated 
scientific effort is a must, if we want to 
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of knowledge, from industry, our uni- 
versities, from the scientists of allied na- 
tions. It will not jeopardize our military 
effort. We have after all the example of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
AEC has perfected the A-bomb and H- 
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bomb capability for the military, while 
at the same time building a whole new 
world through its advances in the field 
of peaceful nuclear and thermonuclear 
energy. 

The need for detailed and long-range 
planning on such a space program 
comes from its very nature. There was 
a time when we thought it a complicated 
operation to provide funds for a certain 
type of aircraft carrier, or a military 
airplane. But these vehicles as least 
had definitely predictable functions, 
which could be reasonably estimated and 
expected. The space program is com- 
plicated by the fact that it is both op- 
erational and exploratory. We have to 
get rockets and engines built, as well as 
space vehicles, based on our present 
knowledge. At the same time we have to 
expect that advances in scientific re- 
search will be making them outmoded 
at a faster pace than anything which 
even our fast growing aircraft industry 
ever imagined. 

Take the present program for building 
both missiles and space vehicles. Our 
biggest effort now should be in the direc- 
tion of more powerful rocket thrust. The 
Russian Sputnik III was the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, if it had not been already 
visible. For it is clear that the Soviet 
scientists must have used at the very 
least a 500,000 pound thrust to get this 
ton and a half vehicle into space. Quite 
possibly it was a 1 million pound thrust. 
That is at least three times anything 
this country has available or until re- 
cently projected for the immediate 
future. 

Our current program we are basing on 
chemical fuels—the means of propulsion 
that we now know about and have at 
hand. Yet we also know that for any 
long-term space travel. chemical fuels 
must yield to nuclear propulsion—an- 
other demonstration of how we can 
adapt nuclear power to different jobs. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has at 
least two programs under way for pro- 
viding this form of nuclear power. Each 
will take between 5 and 10 years, be- 
fore we get even a working prototype. 
Other still more advanced possibilities 
are now being researched. There is 
ion propulsion, for example, that would 
enable a space vehicle to travel the long 
distances involved in interplanetary 
journeys without running out of fuel in 
the process. Some scientists have sug- 
gested that the harnessing of the H- 
bomb will give us an even more service- 
able kind of power. As experiments in 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany have shown, the controlled 
thermonuclear explosion is on the way. 

All of this adds up to one basic de- 
mand: We must have coordinate con- 
trol of our space programs, and control 
with teeth in it, so that we can in effect 
keep all these balls in the air at the same 
time. Without squandering our brains 
and money either on the immediate space 
program or on purely long-term ques- 
tions like nuclear propulsion, we must run 
all of these projects as part of a uni- 
fied effort. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a com- 
plicated system of projects like this is the 
supreme test of our democratic form of 
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government. The Russians can order up 
programs, without worrying about the 
cost—either in time, money, or men. If 
one program fails, they can call up an- 
other, without worrying about the waste 
involved in the national economy. Waste 
is part of their system, and lives are 
cheap in it. We cannot afford to have 
our scientists and our military men run- 
ning up several blind alleys at the same 
time, or conversely, neglecting any avail- 
able possibility. The problem of selec- 
tion is at the core of this space effort. 
If we use intelligently the traditions and 
resources of our free society, it is pre- 
cisely in this matter of selection that we 
can overtake the Russians and outstrip 
them. 

We cannot disguise the fact that this 
space program will be expensive. The 
Vanguard program alone, which has thus 
far put 1 tiny satellite into orbit, has 
cost over $100 million. Even the purely 
scientific part of a space program will 
probably involve spending something 
like $200 million a year at the outset— 
to say nothing of military research ex- 
penditures on the side. As the program 
gets going, it will cost more. That is to 
say, when we pass the exploratory stage, 
and know more what will work, and what 
will not, we will want to produce in quan- 
tity. After a few years, space explora- 
tion work will probably run more than 
$1 billion annually. 

We have no choice about spending 
this money. The sputniks may be a 
household word and in their way symbols 
of scientific progress, but they are also 
quite literally objects of a terrible threat 
to this country. They signify that the 
Russians have a capacity in the ICBM 
that we will not reach for about a year. 
We have seen how the Russians would 
use this superiority, if it is allowed to 
continue, not only from the threats of 
Khrushchev, but from the notably ag- 
gressive cast of Soviet policy in the last 
year and a half; that is, the period when 
the possibility of their superiority in this 
one field became evident. Our existence 
is threatened unless we can: First, bring 
our missile deterrent power up to theirs; 
secondly, insure that our space program 
within the next 5 to 10 years will forge 
ahead of theirs; thirdly, continue our 
superiority in long-range aircraft and 
other defense programs. Only in this 
Way can we make certain that the ex- 
ploration of outer space will be a peace- 
ful one, not another form of Communist 
threat. 

But the threat and the need for a large 
program does not prevent us from spend- 
ing our money wisely. If waste is part 
of the Russian system, we cannot afford 
it in ours. I think an agency with the 
safeguards incorporated in the House 
bill will be able, powerful, and flexible 
enough to trim excess programs, and 
eliminate wasteful ones. We have given 
it the power to act on the highest levels 
of Government policymaking. Its ad- 
ministrator has direct access to the 
President. We have also set up the nec- 
essary means of built-in communication 
with the Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other interested 
agencies, so that 3 hands will not be 
doing the work of 1. 
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In all of this discussion, and in most on 
the subject, the accent has been on the 
urgency of getting a space program, the 
military necessity, the military danger. 
Much has also been said about the purely 
scientific aspects of space exploration, 
man’s desire for knowledge and the urge 
to explore the unknown. All this is true. 
But there is another side to the space 
effort. That is the economic benefits that 
will accrue from it. Some of these bene- 
fits are direct. In 3 years, for instance, 
the Air Force’s missile program increased 
employment from 5,000 to 80,000 in the 
industries doing business with it. This 
represents only the start of what will 
beyond question become a major Ameri- 
can technical field of endeavor; so we 
can presume that the numbers of di- 
rectly employed will increase at simi- 
larly spectacular rates. 

The ultimate benefits to the American 
and the world economy represents far 
more than a matter of employment. 
Space exploration for the first time in 
scientific history makes possible the ex- 
act forecasting of weather. The savings 
from such forecasting alone, in indus- 
try and agriculture, would have to be 
reckoned in the billions. As Dr. Fred 
Whipple, head of Harvard’s Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory, said: 

Making weather forecasting an exact 
science * * * alone will greatly outweigh 


the cost of the entire program in its value to 
the country. 


Exact forecasting will probably lead 
to some sort of weather control, with pro- 
portionately greater savings involved. 

There is the use of rockets for trans- 
porting people and freight between dif- 
ferent points on the earth’s surface. In 
time this could be a safe means of bulk 
travel, an incredibly fast, even in terms 
of present-day jet aircraft. A small 
chain of earth satellites, also could pro- 
vide us with a global television network, 
and communications devices which could 
transmit letters and telegrams from any 
point on earth to another in a matter of 
minutes. 

What immediate economic advantage 
will accrue from interplanetary explora- 
tion we cannot yet say. Other planets 
may turn out to be either habitable, or 
storehouses of natural resources for an 
earth whose resources are daily dwin- 
dling. We do know, on the analogy of 
every similarly sweeping discovery, that 
we cannot in advance discount or dis- 
credit the results of this one. Like the 
A-bomb, the rocket first saw its use in 
war, and this is the use with which we 
are now most familiar. But the peace- 
time employment can be expected to 
unfold just as the use of nonmilitary 
nuclear and thermonuclear power is now 
unfolding before us—in industry and 
in medicine—as a tremendous source of 
power. We can only establish our chan- 
nels of research and development, then 
see where they lead us, 

Above all, whatever we find on other 
planets, the space exploration effort is 
going to have a tremendous effect in 
unifying this one. That is the reason— 
I would like to say again—behind our 
insistence on civilian control of this 
effort. We do not want to risk projecting 
the missile race into a nightmare world 
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of manned military satellites or moon 
warfare, even if such things are feasible. 
I am convinced, on the other hand, that 
if we keep the space effort civilian and 
are willing to make fair and reasonable 
approaches for international programs 
and control we can use it as an end toa 
better world for all mankind. The one 
thing communism cannot stand is im- 
mediate, direct communication with the 
rest of the world and observation by the 
rest of the world. That is one thing 
that the age of space has already made 
inevitable. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to express 
my very deep appreciation of the won- 
derful work done by this committee 
headed by our distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], and by all the 
members of the committee and by the 
staff. I wish there were some way that 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD could be sent 
to every high school and school of 
higher learning all over the country. It 
is extremely important in this day and 
age that the students at our high schools 
and colleges be educated in national de- 
fense, and especially in space informa- 
tion in defense education and in civilian 
space information. Hundreds of school 
students have expressed great interest to 
me. I wish the students could have 
heard this debate and the freedom from 
partisanship on this floor; something 
that I shall never forget. The speeches 
were most informative and were fasci- 
nating. I thank all of the Members here 
with all my heart for giving us the 
benefit of their knowledge and their in- 
spiration. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have studied the lan- 
guage of the bill as it has been amended 
in committee after striking out title IV, 
and I have read the report, of course, 
and a part of the hearings. I want to 
add my word of commendation to the 
chairman of the committee and to the 
members of the committee and the staff 
for the fine work they have done in 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Congress and the American people. 

As I stood in the Red Square in Mos- 
cow, on October 6, last year, 2 days 
after the launching of the sputnik, I 
saw the crowds gather there and saw 
the facsimiles of the globe and the sput- 
nik surrounding it. The people were 
listening as the event was explained to 
them, and I saw the enthusiasm of the 
Russian people. 

Later on, I visited some of the great 
Soviet industrial establishments. I 
came back to this country with the very 
definite idea that we should get on with 
the job of protecting the Free World 
against the possible dangers of the 
rapidly growing technology in the slave 
world. 

As the weights of the Russian sputnik 
increased from 184 pounds to 1,100 
pounds and then to approximately 3,000 
pounds while we were earthbound with 
satellites of less than 30 pounds of 
weight, again the impression came to 
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me that we should get on with the job 
of propulsion into outer space. We are 
tragically behind in the missile propul- 
sion field. 

This is not exactly a new program 
with some of us. As chairman of the 
Legislative Authorization Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, way back in 1955, we started 
what was then known as the Rover pro- 
gram in the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. We have authorized an appro- 
priation of several million dollars every 
year. 

Nuclear rocket propulsion was first 
conceived in 1947 by scientists at the 
California Institute of Technology and 
North American Aviation Co. working 
under Air Force study contracts. 

Research and development work on 
the nuclear rocket began at Los Alamos 
in the latter part of 1954 and the early 
part of 1955. The Rover program, as 
such, was initiated in the summer of 
1955. 

Due to budgetary cutbacks in January 
of 1957, Project Rover was concentrated 
at Los Alamos and Livermore was given 
the job of developing the nuclear ram- 
jet—Project Pluto. 

The Joint Committee has consistently 
given its active support to Project Rover 
in the belief that nuclear energy is the 
best and most logical means of propul- 
sion for space vehicles, particularly 
where heavy pay loads and long dis- 
tances are required. As evidence of 
this interest the committee authorized 
$25 million for construction of facilities 
in fiscal 1957. Fifteen million dollars of 
this has been committed to date and 
the balance is being asked for in the 
fiscal 1959 appropriations budget. 

At the present time, a team of highly 
trained scientists is busy at Los Alamos 
and at the Nevada Testing Site prepar- 
ing for the first reactor test for the nu- 
clear rocket this fall. Although many 
tough technical problems must still be 
overcome, the fact that the first reactor 
will be tested later this year is an indi- 
cation of the substantial progress which 
has been made to date in design and de- 
velopment of a nuclear rocket system. 

In view of the fact that the group of 
scientists at Los Alamos working on 
Project Rover is part of a going con- 
cern and are men of the highest com- 
petence and experience, it is logical and 
desirable that their talents be utilized 
to the fullest possible extent and that 
the program continue under the direc- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I note that although at this time these 
objects which are hurled into orbit in 
outer space are propelled by either solid, 
liquid, or gaseous propellents, there is 
growing belief among the scientists, a 
growing belief that nuclear fuel will 
have to be used if we are going to have 
a continuous source of propellent once 
we get the satellite into orbit; and, of 
course, it is necessary to have that con- 
tinuous source of propellent if we are 
going to direct it to different areas, dif- 
ferent planets, and bring it back to 
earth safely. All of this has been told 
to us and told to the Special Committee 
on Astronautics, and I am glad to see 
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this body of Members of Congress being 
initiated into some of the mysteries that 
are occurring in the scientific field. The 
Members of Congress have to take cog- 
nizance of the fact that we are entering 
into a great new age, an age in which 
science is going to draw the limitations 
of man’s mind, man’s endeavors, and 
man’s security; and I want to compli- 
ment the chairman and the members 
of the committee for the fine job they 
have done in draftsmanship of this legis- 
lation. 

I notice in section 302 (a) (6) particu- 
larly there has been certain authoriza- 
tion-given to the Administrator of this 
new agency, and there are 1 or 2 ques- 
tions I wish to ask at this time from 
the standpoint of clarification. I recog- 
nize the trouble that is to be expected 
in setting up an agency of his type 
because the jurisdictional bounds of sci- 
entific endeavor will transgress neces- 
sarily into the field of military research 
and development as well as into the field 
of peacetime application of the atom, 
and I want to ask the chairman at this 
time if it is his understanding that in 
the writing of the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) (6) of section 302 which directs 
the Administrator to utilize to the max- 
imum extent practicable, with their con- 
sent, the services, equipment, personnel, 
resources, and the facilities of other 
agencies, both public and private; and 
that subsection (e) of section 206, page 
17 of the committee report provides: 

That the Administrator shall transmit 
through the Atomic Energy Liaison Commit- 
tee his requests for permission to use the 
services, equipment, personnel, resources, or 
facilities of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(as authorized by sec. 302 (a) (6)). 


Is it the understanding of the chair- 
man of the committee and the members 
of the committee that this language pro- 
vides that this is a matter of consulta- 
tion between the two agencies; this is 
not a matter of direction on the part of 
the new Administrator; it is a matter of 
consultation and agreement and if dis- 
agreement does occur, then the matter 
is referred to the President for decision? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
correct. As a matter of fact the proviso 
states “Shall use to the maximum extent 
practicable, with their consent.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. With their consent? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. So there is an ar- 
rangement here for a concert of agree- 
ment. That is as I read the language of 
the act, and I wanted it verified. 

I want to ask this question: Will the 
Atomic Energy Commission be interfered 
with in this Rover program which has 
been going for several years, this develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion, by any ac- 
tion of the Administrator? 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, instead of being interfered with, 
I think the Atomic Energy Commission 
might be helped. It is expected that 
there shall be complete cooperation, that 
the national interest of our country is 
paramount to every individual and every 
agency; and we expect by this bill to 
achieve that end, We know there is go- 
ing to be no perfeciion, because none 
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of us are perfect, but we have tried to 
establish an agency that in its relation- 
ship to other agencies can negotiate and 
make agreements, that the agency in- 
volved will with an understanding mind 
approach any problems from the angle of 
the best interests of our country, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And I note that you 
have made provision in the bill that no 
duplicating laboratories or projects will 
be started or constructed, and that com- 
plete use will be made of all the labora- 
tories and facilities which now exist, 
without interference. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Exactly, and any 
public official would be severely recreant 
in his duty if he did undertake to bring 
about unnecessary duplication. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman’s an- 
swers to my questions are as I expected 
they would be, because they are in con- 
formity with the language as I have read 
it. I again want to express my personal 
appreciation for the very careful drafts- 
manship which has occurred in the pres- 
entation of this legisiation, to the gen- 
tleman, his members, and the staff that 
have produced this bill. I have read it 
carefully. I think it is a fine job of 
draftsmanship, It follows the pattern 
of legislation which has already been 
found to be successful in the work of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
I believe that this legislation will accom- 
plish great good for our Nation, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Speaking for the 
committee, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
sentiments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ALBERT, 
having resumed the chair, Mr. CELLER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R.12575) 
to provide for research into problems of 
flight within and outside the earth’s 
atmosphere, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 577, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will 
put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. FULTON. May we note on the 
Recorp it was a unanimous vote? I note 
for the Record it was a unanimous vote. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
and the next day I may be allowed to 
extend my remarks at the end of the 
proceedings of the day and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may have 5 legislative days 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESS MUST SAFEGUARD THE 
ALASKA SALMON FISHERY IN 
SPITE OF JAPANESE CONCES- 
SIONS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Subcommittee on Fisheries last week re- 
ported H. R. 10244 favorably with an 
amendment which I had requested. 
This legislation would make it unlaw- 
ful to import salmon in any form taken 
by nationals of any country that per- 
mits fishing for salmon by gill nets on 
the high seas where there are large 
quantities of immature salmon of North 
American origin or of North American 
salmon runs, which fishing prevents 
proper management so as to conserve 
and obtain maximum utilization of this 
resource. 

This is a conservation measure and its 
objective is to prevent the destruction 
of our Alaska fishery. As a result, H. R. 
10244, since it was introduced by me last 
January, has received strong and wide- 
spread support. 

Recently in Japan—to be exact, from 
May 24 through May 28—I am informed, 
representatives from the United States 
and Japanese salmon fishing industries 
held private talks. My information, 
which is from one of the American rep- 
resentatives who participated in those 
discussions, indicates the meetings were 
cordial and both parties were sympa- 
thetic with each others’ problems, Fur- 
thermore, since the Japanese under 
treaty were under no legal obligation to 
make any concessions I am told our 
Americans came back feeling the in- 
formal voluntary agreements reached 
were like all compromises, probably not 
satisfactory to either side but better 
than had no conversations been held. 
Obviously, any concessions by either 
parties are temporary and experimental. 

The question has been asked me, Mr. 
Speaker, if, following this international 
industry understanding, I intend to with- 
draw my bill and request that no further 
action be taken. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hasten to 
state that I see nothing which changes 
the picture. Only total abstention from 
the area where the highest incidence of 
Alaska spawned salmon exists would 
cause me to ask withdrawal of my bill. 
On the basis of research, I would hope 
the North Pacific Fishery Commission 
established under our treaty with Japan 
and Canada would move the provisional 
abstention line west from 175 degrees 
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west longitude where it is now. A new 
line must more properly divide salmon 
of American and Asian origin. The in- 
terim measures taken by Japan to date 
on a voluntary basis, I believe, are wholly 
inadequate to preserve our red salmon 
runs. As it is, our sacrifices in the in- 
terest of conservation are such as to 
benefit the Japanese who will take, it is 
estimated, far more fish of the Bristol 
Bay run than the American fishermen 
will be allowed to harvest. 

As I understand the Japanese have in- 
creased the number of their boats and 
while they talk in terms of cutting their 
catch from 20 million to 11 million-fish 
and taking them as much as possible 
west of the 175 degree west longitude, it 
is a low-cycle year so that percentagewise 
the Japanese are increasing rather than 
decreasing their total catch. 

The United States must safeguard its 
natural fishery resources. My bill is to 
remove the American market from in- 
directly being used against the very con- 
servation regulations that we ourselves 
practice directly as a nation. We can- 
not expect our own people to support 
conservation of fishery resources for the 
benefit of a foreign nation. Our policy 
must be to support the principle of 
abstention for conservation. 

Taking into consideration our restric- 
tions under latest fish and wildlife regu- 
lations, and also considering the volun- 
tary curtailment of the Japanese—the 
situation is that the overall pressure or 
expected harvest of fish in Aleutian 
waters is no less than it was last year. 
Accordingly, I must continue to push for 
enactment of my bill—the purpose of 
which is long-range conservation of 
salmon of North American origin. No 
interim voluntary agreement could solve 
that problem and legislation such as I 
have introduced appears to be the only 
practical corrective procedure, at least 
until a permanent treaty abstention line 
is agreed to by Japan, Canada, and our- 
selves, 


LET’S NOT LOSE OUR STAKE IN THE 
SOUTH POLE - 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday there appeared in the Sunday 
magazine, This Week, my article on the 
importance of the Antarctic Continent. 
I feel it is a subject of interest to the 
Members and present it herewith: 

Ler’s Nor Lose Our STAKE IN THE 
SOUTH POLE 
(By Representative STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 

Second Congressional District, New York, 

as told to Earl Mazo) 

Few Americans understand how much the 
United States has at stake at the South Pole 


and on the Antarctic Continent. Most peo- 
ple still think of Antarctica as a frozen 
waste with importance only for a few curious 
scientists. 

But I’ve been there, and, though I don't 
pretend to be an expert on the vast con- 
tinent—it’s almost twice the size of the 
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United States—I have come to realize its 
enormous value to this country. 

President Eisenhower's recent proposal to 
internationalize Antarctica under 11 inter- 
ested powers is a good one. But similar pro- 
posals have been made and have always 
come to grief because nations with terri- 
torial claims in Antarctica wouldn't give 
them up. 

I believe that if the President’s solution 
does not meet with a prompt acceptance 
and lead to a practical settlement, then 
the United States must act to protect its 
vital interests. 

Up to now, we haven’t been able to make 
up our minds. I say it’s time we did— 
high time that we resolved to defend our 
perfectly just and valid rights, if necessary 
by staking our own claim to the South Pole 
and substantial areas of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. For the truth is, the Soviet Union 
may quite possibly beat us to the punch. 

Late last year I visited both the North 
and South Poles as a member of the six- 
man Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Commerce of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. I spent more 
than a week on the snow and ice of Ant- 
arctica. I inspected our installations, talked 
to our scientists and military personnel, 

I came away from my 40,000-mile air 
journey convinced that the United States 
must halt its equivocation. Unlike the North 
Pole, which is only unclaimable ice and 
water, the South Pole is planted on a con- 
tinent which carries a price tag of incalcu- 
lable billions. 

So rich, in fact, is the Antarctic that it 
cannot fail to tempt Russia. That is the 
main reason I am concerned about our Polar 
policy. 

What has that policy been in the past? 
It started out as wait and see. As set forth 
by Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes 
in 1924, our policy was that a claim without 
occupation was invalid. We refused recogni- 
tion to the claims of any other nation in 
the Antarctic while reserving our own rights. 
Then in 1948 we proposed to other interested 
powers that an international body—a con- 
dominium—be established over Antarctica, 
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The President’s present plan is similar. 
I'm all for it, if it can be worked out. But I 
can't help having doubts, recalling that it 
has been 10 long years since we first pro- 
posed to end international dispute over the 
southern continent. 

I’m convinced we must waste no more 
time. If we do we're likely to wind up send- 
ing feeble protest notes to Moscow. And the 
best way to avoid a Russian land grab while 
other nations debate their claims is to estab- 
lish our own claim, 

We need not be embarrassed about doing 
it. Our rights in the area are well-grounded. 

Capt. Nathaniel Palmer, of Stonington, 
Conn., was probably the first man to sight 
the continent. The date: November 17, 1820, 
In search of fur seals, Captain Palmer sailed 
his ship Hero close by the peninsula which 
now bears his name on the northern tip of 
the continent. 

And, despite British dissents, Capt. John 
Davis, American, is believed to have been the 
first person to set foot on the South polar 
mass in February 1821. 

Captain Davis wrote in his log: “I think 
this southern land to be a continent.” 

Nineteen years later another American, Lt. 
Charles Wilkes, of the United States Navy, 
determined finally that the Antarctic was 
indeed a continent. 

The late Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd was 
the first man to fiy over the South Pole 
(November 29, 1929) and the first man to 
live alone in the Antarctic. A few years later 
another American, Lincoln Ellsworth, be- 
2 the first man to span the continent by 
air, 
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WE'VE EXPLORED MOST 


In the subsequent decades, American 
planes pioneered air exploration of the region 
while American snow tractors trundled over 
the icy wastes. By 1956, man had seen about 
4 million square miles of the Antarctic. 
More than 80 percent of it had been seen by 
American eyes alone. 

We have built the first permanent sta- 
tion at the geographic South Pole. And most 
recently we announced that we would main- 
tain and operate four bases in the Antarctic 
after the IGY closes. 

Despite all this American activity, the 
United States has never made a formal claim. 
But seven other nations are zealously roost- 
ing on claimed slices of the continent. Only 
about 25 percent of the continent remains 
unstaked. Claimants are Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Chile, Argentina, Britain, and 
Norway. 

President Eisenhower’s proposal invites 
these countries and the four others—Japan, 
Belgium, South Africa, and Russia—that are 
participating in the IGY Antarctic program 
to join the United States in a treaty to pre- 
serve Antarctica for scientific research. 

In effect, the plan asks claimant nations 
not to give up, but not to press, their claims 
and to dedicate themselves to the principle 
that the vast uninhabited wastes of Antarcti- 
ca be used only for peaceful purposes in 
the future. 

Will it bring years of bickering over the 
South Pole to a halt? I sincerely hope so— 
the entire world would benefit, But I have 
misgivings. 

And now the whole Antarctic picture is 
complicated by the fact that, for the first 
time in 20 years, Russia is there—and, from 
all appearances, to stay. So if the interna- 
tional plan does not work, we had best make 
a claim ourselves, based on what we have 
discovered, explored, and occupied. 

We should start with the geographic South 
Pole itself. We are there now. 

I'm mindful of our committee report of 
last February which stated: 

“This country has been the first to estab- 
lish a station at the South Pole, and is now 
operating the station. * * * We are of the 
opinion that we should stay there. We 
are convinced that were this station to be 
abandoned by us, the Russians would take 
it over.” 

And we should take title to the something 
like a third of the land mass. We discovered 
it. We explored most of it. This area would 
include Marie Byrd Land, which is as yet 
unclaimed, Ellsworth Highland. Palmer 
Peninsula, and Edith Ronne Land as well as 
Coats Land and a small segment of Queen 
Maud Land, 

Of course much of this is within the 
claims of Chile, Argentina, France, Britain, 
Norway, and New Zealand. I'm not sug- 
gesting that they be cut out of the picture 
altogether. 

We can’t ignore the very early exploits of 
Britain’s James Clark Ross or of France's 
Dumont d'Urville, And in the first years of 
this century, Capt. Robert Scott and Lt. Er- 
nest H. Shackleton, both of Britain, made 
heroic contributions to Antarctic explora- 
tion. 

OUR BIG INVESTMENT 

On December 14, 1911, Roald Amundsen, 
of Norway, discovered the South Pole, reach- 
ing it by dog sled. Amundsen won a race 
with Britain’s Scott, whose expedition ended 
in tragedy because he attempted to employ 
Siberian ponies with his sleds. Scott at- 
tained the Pole on January 17, 1912, and on 
the long trek back perished with his com- 
panions. 

Nor can we ignore the accomplishments 
of Australia’s distinguished scientist, Doug- 
las Mawson, who headed several expeditions 
to the polar continent. Australia, in fact, 
has claimed more of Antarctica than any 
other nation. 
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But the plain fact is that the United States 
has—in terms of men, money and time—a 
far greater investment in the Antarctic than 
any other nation. 

Choosing sectors of the continent to place 
under our flag would be like buying a pig 
in a poke. We wouldn’t know precisely 
what we were getting because some 99 per- 
cent of the land is covered by an ice and 
snow blanket of a thickness ranging up to 
ten to twelve thousand feet. 

But this much is certain. Each nation 
which has staked out a claim—and Russia, 
too— is well aware of Antarctics’s potential 
as a storehouse of rich minerals, as a base 
for valuable scientific study, as a hub of 
world aviation. 
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Here are some of the frozen continent’s 
most valuable assets: 

Less than one percent of Antarctica has 
been surveyed and tested for mineral de- 
posits. Yet the existence of about 176 min- 
erals has been determined, including coal, 
gold, silver and copper. Scientists suspect 
the presence of uranium ore. 

Scientists agree that weather in the south 
polar zone influences weather all over the 
world. I’m not suggesting any nation con- 
trolling the South Pole will control the 
weather. But I am saying that a nation in 
charge down there would know the most 
about the weather and its makeup and this 
I am certain could be of vital importance. 

Another reason scientists are so inter- 
ested in Antarctica is its perfect location for 
studying cosmic rays and the sun, 

The air age has arrived in the Antarctic. 
In 10 or 20 years international air routes will 
crisscross the continent, 

Experts told our subcommittee that within 
the next 10 to 15 years the Northern Hem- 
isphere may well become over-populated and 
that large numbers of people will move 
southward to enjoy economic opportunities 
becoming available in South America, Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

The Great Circle Antarctic air route pro- 
vides huge savings in travel distance. For 
instance, from Cape Town, South Africa, to 
Christchurch, New Zealand, is 5,943 nautical 
miles direct over Antarctica, while the 
present route through Mauritius and Sydney 
is 9,516 miles. 

For all these reasons, the South Pole area 
is of utmost importance. If the nations can- 
not agree on a fair plan for joint rule, then I 
propose that at 12:01 a. m., January 1, 1959 
(the end of the International Geophysical 
Year), President Eisenhower formally claim 
for the United States the Pole and other 
American-explored areas, 


RESOLUTION TO INVESTIGATE THE 
NATION’S MONEY AND CREDIT 
SYSTEMS, HOUSE RESOLUTION 587 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I must urge the House to make an 
investigation of this Nation’s money and 
debt systems. I have today introduced 
a new resolution, House Resolution 587, 
calling for this to be done. 

In urging the House to allow this in- 
vestigation to be made, I am not un- 
mindful that this body has rejected 
two similar resolutions by me within the 
past three years. In 1955, the House 
voted down such a resolution of mine, 
and only last year, shortly after the 
present Congress convened, the House 
voted down such a resolution by me. 
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Since this proposal to investigate was 
last considered, however, a tremendous 
change has come over our country, 
What the administration calls its mon- 
etary policies” had not yet produced the 
disastrous results many of us expected 
that they would produce, when we last 
considered this question. When we last 
voted, our money managers were still as- 
suring us that their manipulations of 
the Nation’s supply of money, their doc- 
toring of interest rates, and their jug- 
gling of the Federal debt, were all a kind 
of magic which would stop inflation and 
give the country what they called a 
“sound” prosperity. Well, the inflation 
has not been stopped—prices have gone 
higher than ever. And the country is 
in a recession or depression—call it 
what we may—that is sapping our eco- 
nomic strength at a time when our race 
for survival depends upon increasing 
strength. For almost a year now our 
economy has been on the decline, and 
no money magic which our money 
managers have yet called forth has 
changed matters. In view of these de- 
velopments, it is to be hoped that the 
House will now consent to have done 
what I believe it has a clear duty to do. 
After all, the Constitution reserves to 
Congress the power of issuing money 
and regulating the value thereof, as it 
does the power of issuing debt against 
the United States. We cannot, it seems 
to me, simply delegate these powers to 
the Federal Reserve System, to the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee, to the 
private banks, and to the Treasury De- 
partment, and forever close our eyes to 
what is done with these powers. Since 
our future as a Nation may well be at 
stake in this, it is to be hoped that the 
members of both parties will now con- 
sider this proposal to investigate on its 
merits, which has not been done before. 
EFFORTS TO INVESTIGATE HAVE BEEN DEFEATED 

BY BIG MONEY POLITICS 

It is no secret, at least in Washing- 
ton, why these previous efforts to have 
an investigation into the handling of the 
Nation’s debt and monetary affairs un- 
der this administration have failed. 
They have failed simply because this ad- 
ministration did not want an investi- 
gation, and it mobilized all of its forces 
to prevent an investigation. In the 
weeks and months preceding the vote on 
my two previous resolutions, powerful 
financial groups were busy pulling 
strings and passing down orders to de- 
feat these resolutions. National asso- 
ciations, such as the American Bankers 
Association, mobilized their membership 
to manufacture grassroots opposition. 
Republican leaders in Congress made a 
partisan political issue of the investiga- 
tion, and—not once, but twice—they 
organized the Republican Members of 
the House with a party solidarity sel- 
dom reached in the history of the 
House. Nor did they stop at merely lin- 
ing up passive opposition among their 
own ranks. They held party caucuses 
to do what the Wall Street Journal 
called “generate steam” against these 
resolutions. 

When we voted in 1955, only one out 
of the 203 Republican Members of the 
House broke away from the organized 
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opposition and voted to investigate. In 
1957, only 2 out of the 200 Republican 
Members voted to investigate. 

Under these circumstances, with the 
House being closely divided between the 
two political parties, these previous at- 
tempts to have an investigation were 
bound to fail. 

‘THE PROPOSED INVESTIGATION HAS NOT BEEN 
CONSIDERED ON ITS MERITS 


In reminding the Members of the his- 
tory of the two previous resolutions, I 
only wish to make the point that the 
House has not considered this proposal 
on its merits. My purpose is not to em- 
barrass our colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle. 

When we voted on this proposal to in- 
vestigate in 1955, business was prosper- 
ous. Business was still prosperous, on 
the whole, when we voted against it last 
year. At least big business was boom- 
ing, and our economy had been making 
@ modest year-to-year growth. Almost 
all of the people who needed and wanted 
to work had jobs. 

Furthermore, there had been many 
utterances from high places, and much 
high-powered propaganda, which had 
Many people believing that our Govern- 
ment had a new-found magic in manipu- 
lating money and interest rates. This 
magic, we were led to believe, would not 
only prevent inflationary booms but 
could be confidently relied upon to lift 
the country out of a recession, should 
so unlikely event ever be allowed to occur. 
The recession of late 1953 and early 1954 
was not, we were told, caused by this 
administration’s first and overhasty ef- 
fort to raise interest rates, but that re- 
cession’s cure was demonstrated proof 
that our Government’s monetary magic 
holds all the curative powers needed to 
deal with any recession that might sneak 
up unnoticed. True, the tight-money, 
high-interest policies had been restored 
by then, and these policies were causing 
great hardships on a great many people 
of small means. But the official wise- 
men assured the country that this was 
all for a good purpose. They assured us 
the purpose was to check an inflation 
which the money managers thought was 
about to happen, and which did in fact 
happen after their high-interest policies 
were put into effect. 

REPUBLICAN BLIND FAITH IN THE MAGIC OF 
MONETARY POLICIES 

Under these circumstances it is under- 
standable how some of our Republican 
colleagues felt they could afford to form 
a solid political line to prevent an in- 
vestigation of the handling of the Na- 
tion’s money matters under this admin- 
istration. Under these circumstances, it 
is understandable how some of our Re- 
publican colleagues had developed a 
blind faith in mysteries of our Govern- 
ment's money magic and then work with 
great zeal to prevent an investigation 
which seemed to be a probing into the 
administration’s most sacred inner- 
workings. Under these circumstances, 
it is understandable too how a few 
Democrats in the House may have been 
persuaded to have some confidence in 
the money managers’ pious assurances, 
or persuaded that greater advantages 
could be had by helping defeat an in- 
vestigation which the administration 
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and all the powerful financial groups 
were so determined to defeat. 

But surely no Member of this body 
would play politics with the dire state 
which our country is in today. And 
surely, none of us can any longer have a 
blind faith in the money managers. Look 


what they have done. s 
MONEY “MAGIC” HAS FATTENED THE BIG 
FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


They raised interest rates and fat- 
tened the money lenders, telling the 
country it would stop inflation. Well, in 
the last 12 months of the Truman ad- 
ministration the consumer price index 
went down slightly, although there were 
still postwar shortages and consumer 
buying was still increasing. In the 12 
months just past, consumer prices have 
risen 3% percent, while production and 
sales have fallen terrifically. At least 5 
million people are now unemployed, and 
the Secretary of Labor is predicting 
there will be at least 6 million unem- 
ployed when the June graduates come 
into the job market. Thousands of 
efficient small businesses are going bank- 
rupt monthly. 

The effects of the tight-money, high- 
interest policies are still very much with 
us. In the past 12 months, the American 
people have paid, according to my esti- 
mates, at least $10 billion more in in- 
terest charges than they would have paid 
if interest rates had been left at their 
1952 levels. This extra $10 billion— 
which includes added interest charges on 
installment debt, mortgages, and every- 
thing else—is the same as the amount at 
which economists have estimated the 
present gap in consumer purchasing 
power. It is the amount of increased 
spending and increased debt which these 
economists say the Government will have 
to assume to bring back full employment. 

This $10 billion of increased interest 
payments means that the farmers and 
home buyers are paying more on their 
mortgages, that consumers are paying 
more to finance purchases of automobiles, 
furniture, and appliances, that small 
businesses are paying more to carry in- 
ventories, that the States and local gov- 
ernments are paying more to finance 
schools and other community facilities, 
and that the people in every community 
of the country are paying more taxes. 
Yet this is only a drop in the bucket. 
It does not count how much more con- 
sumers are paying in higher prices, even 
when they buy for cash. The high in- 
terest charges are added onto the cost of 
raw materials, added on again in the 
cost of manufactures, added on again in 
the cost of wholesalers and retailers, be- 
cause business at all of these levels is 
done in large part on borrowed money. 
And finally it is the consumers who pay. 

INFLATION WITHOUT PROSPERITY 


Has all this brought about what we 
were promised? We were promised 
prosperity without inflation. What we 
have been given is inflation without 
prosperity. It has brought us a year- 
long breather while we race with the 
Soviets for economic growth. 

A century ago, our great land was 
plundered and looted by the robber 
barons who stole everything in sight, in- 
cluding funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury. In a more civilized age we thought 
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we had put a stop to the terrifying de- 
pression, with its bank failures, losses 
of property, and human misery, which 
resulted from that kind of greed and 
licensed theft. But frankly, it seems 
today that the robber barons are back, 
in gray flannel suits, this time robbing 
the American people by making them 
pay more for automobiles, houses, re- 
frigerators, taxes, and everything else— 
through the slick devices of high interest 
and money manipulations. 

The moneylenders make more profits 
on automobiles and appliances sold on 
the installment plan than either the 
manufacturers or the distributors. 

Surely we have reason to question. 
Surely we have reason to find out how 
all this has come about. Surely it is time 
that we open our eyes and ears and learn 
for ourselves how our Nation’s money 
and credit affairs are being managed. 
We should know who is managing these 
affairs and for what purpose. And last 
but not least, we should try to learn for 
ourselves to what extent guidance of 
this Nation’s economic destiny does de- 
pend upon manipulations of the supply 
and price of money, and what the virtues 
and evils of these methods are. 

TIME TO STOP GUESSING 


What is needed for an understanding 
of our money and credit systems is an 
investigation and study of both the pub- 
lic and the private agencies of banking 
and finance. Such an investigation 
must develop a complete understanding 
of the functions and policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, since this agency 
more than any other determines how 
much money and credit are available for 
business, farmers, and consumers— 
through the privately owned agencies of 
banking and finance. Such an investi- 
gation must develop a full understanding 
of the functions and policies of the 
Treasury Department, since the opera- 
tions of this agency also have an im- 
portant bearing on both interest rates 
and the amount of credit which is avail- 
able in the private agencies of banking 
and finance. As the Nation’s biggest 
users of credit, the Treasury greatly in- 
fluences these things by the kinds, 
amounts, and prices at which it issues 
Federal securities; and as the Nation’s 
biggest bank depositor, it greatly affects 
these things by the amounts of funds 
which it deposits with the private banks, 
and the conditions under which it leaves 
these funds on deposit. Such an investi- 
gation must develop an understanding 
of the functions and policies of the pri- 
vate commercial banks, because these 
banks also operate on a delegated power 
of the Government to create money, and 
to destroy money and lessen the amount 
available. Such an investigation must 
also make a critical review of the func- 
tions and policies of the Federal agencies 
which regulate, supervise, and examine 
the commercial banks, such as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Finally, such an investigation must de- 
velop an understanding of the part 
played in the Nation’s money and credit 
systems by those kinds of financial com- 
panies—such as the insurance compa- 
nies, the investment trusts and others— 
which have come into being or come to 
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be important sources of credit since the 

last monetary investigation was made 

some 50 years ago. 

STUDIES BY PRIVATE GROUPS ARE NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CONGRESS’ DUTY 

Clearly, it is a responsibility of Con- 
gress to learn the facts and gain the 
understanding for itself. We cannot sit 
back and wait for private groups to tell 
us what they think we ought to know. 

It is also clear that these things are 
of great importance, and both the ad- 
ministration and important private 
groups think so. 

Only recently the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has announced the 
appointment of a large committee of pri- 
vate individuals to delve into these mat- 
ters. But unfortunately—and I say this 
with all respect to the individuals in- 
volved—this group is topheavy with peo- 
ple who have an ax to grind and who 
have fixed ideas about the answers which 
their investigation should reveal. And 
unfortunately, too, this private group of 
businessmen do not have subpena powers, 
they can command only the testimony 
and the facts which the bankers want 
to give. And finally the group will have 
no report and no information for the 
public for 3 years. 

IN THE RECESSION BY ACCIDENT OR DESIGN? 


The investigation which I propose that 
a committee of the House make will have 
both short-term and long-term results. 
Obviously, much of the information and 
understanding we need, and should have 
developed long ago, cannot now be de- 
veloped for many months and perhaps 
even several years. On the other hand, 
we should be able to obtain promptly 
the answers to some of the key questions 
facing us today. We should be able to 
learn rather quickly whether or not Con- 
gress is wasting time and giving the peo- 
ple false hope in considering any meas- 
ures to help pull the country out of this 
recession. If this recession is a deliberate 
objective and plan of the money man- 
agers, then we should be able to learn 
that rather quickly, in which case we 
can quit wasting time on the kind of anti- 
recession measures we have been consid- 
ering. Furthermore, if this recession is 
planned, as many people think, then we 
should be able to learn when the money 
managers plan to bring us out of the re- 
cession, if ever, Developing this infor- 
mation will not only help the people in 
making their plans for the future, it will 
also tend to give everybody a chance at 
the financial gains which can be made 
by having this information. On the other 
hand, if the money managers are not 
capable of manipulating the country out 
of the recession, we should know that. 
If these monetary manipulations are not 
capable of doing the things we have been 
led to believe they can do, then we should 
know that the bankers and the money- 
lenders have been enriched for no good 
purpose and the people are paying, ac- 
cording to my estimate, $10 billion in 
interest charges they would not be pay- 
ing if interest rates had been left at their 
1952 levels. This $10 billion a year means 
$60 per capita or $300 annually for a 
family of five. We should know these 
things so that we will free ourselves from 
a misplaced faith and put our minds to 


finding methods of government that will 
work, and work in the public interest. 
WE SHOULD FIND OUT IF THE RECESSION 
Is PLANNED 

As for myself, I do not hold any 
categorical belief that this recession was 
caused, deliberately or otherwise, by our 
Government’s tight-money high-interest 
policies. I do not wish to form an 
opinion on that before the investigation 
is made. We cannot ignore the fact, 
however, that some eminent authorities 
are saying that these policies have 
brought about the present unemploy- 
ment. And more than that, the policies 
did not stop inflation, but have added 
to the inflation. For example, the head 
of the economics department of Harvard 
University recently told a committee of 
the Senate that: 

Despite a vigorous policy, the Federal Re- 
serve failed to stop inflation and yet helped 
to bring on a recession. * * * To stabilize 
prices with a large cost inflation could only 
be done by inducing unemployment through 
a restricted monetary policy. This the 
Federal Reserve has accomplished, 


Another fact we cannot ignore is that 
there is some reason to believe that this 
is a planned recession, a recession de- 
liberately brought about. There was dis- 
cussion of a planned recession even be- 
fore the first signs of the recession ap- 
peared. As early as Juiy of 1957, the 
New York Journal of Commerce report- 
ed, in a feature editorial, that: 

The evidence now points strongly to the 
conclusion that both the administration and 
the Federal Reserve authorities believe that 
a “moderate recession now” would be a 
small price to pay for the avoidance of 
another boom-and-bust later on. 


This financial journal, which is gen- 
erally read only by a small number of 
people, and people who are in full sym- 
pathy with the administration’s inner 
thoughts, then discussed the “public re- 
lations” problem which bringing on this 
recession posed for the administration. 
It said: 

Such a policy leads compellingly to the all- 
important psychological (or public relations) 
problem of whether the administration 
should take the public into its confidence by 
trying to explain its goals and methods—or 
whether it is better just to follow the course 
it deems necessary without attempting to 
make it palatable to the public by official 
explanations. 

ANTI-RECESSION MEASURES MAY BE WASTED 

EFFORT 

If the Journal of Commerce was right 
about this recession being planned, then 
it is evident that the administration de- 
cided not to take the public into its con- 
fidence. When the first signs of the re- 
cession appeared in August, our mone- 
tary authorities pretended not to see 
these signs. As the recession deepened 
in October and early November, they 
continued to look the other way. They 
finally acknowledged the recession's ex- 
istence, and made a show of cutting the 
Federal Reserve discount rate—an ac- 
tion which really amounted to nothing. 

Was the recession caused by the 
money managers? If so, was it because 
of bungling? Not until mid-November, 
did they acknowledge the existence of 
any recession, although it had long since 
been plain to everybody else. If it was 
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deliberately brought about, what was the 
purpose? Was it the plan also to bring 
us out again? If so, when? Have the 
money Managers now found that their 
tools cannot undo what they have done. 
If this recession is not wanted, then it is 
certainly odd that nothing has been done 
to get rid of it. 

If our idea of trying to bring back full 
employment is contrary to the wishes of 
the money managers who run the Re- 
publican Party, then we may be wasting 
our time and giving the people false 
hopes. Whatever measures we finally 
pass may be futile. They may do noth- 
ing more than cause the money mana- 
gers to take further steps to offset the 
effects we intend. Certainly, then we 
have reason for questioning whether this 
administration intends to restore full 
employment any time in the foreseeable 
future. It has proposed no measure 
which would accomplish this purpose, 
and it has plainly lacked enthusiasm for 
all such measures that have been started 
in Congress. 

And what, we might ask, has been 
done even with the monetary tools about 
which we had heard so much? The 
answer is almost nothing. In spite of 
the many big announcements of action 
to ease credit, all of these actions to date 
have brought bank rates on business 
loans down only ½ percent below the 
rates in effect last summer, and only 1 
percent below the peak rates which were 
reached last August. Last summer, 
when our money managers were apply- 
ing the brakes hardest on what they 
saw as a runaway boom, the banks were 


charging 4 percent on prime business 


loans, and today they are charging 3½ 
percent. Isn't it remarkable, then, that 
the difference between a credit policy 
to fight an inflationary boom and one 
to fight a recession is a difference of 
only % percent in the cost of bank 
credit. 


THE RECESSION HAS NOT BEEN EXPLAINED 


Is it the plan to keep the country in 
a recession of about 6 million unem- 
ployed? Certainly, some very powerful 
financial and business leaders have said 
this country cannot have a stable dollar 
without unemployment and they have 
made it clear that as between the two, 
unemployment is a small evil, if an evil 
at all. 

If our Government’s aim is to keep 
the economy at a certain level of un- 
employment, then certainly we ought 
to ask what that level is. If our money 
managers believe that they have a man- 
date to maintain a stable price level, 
and they think this makes a certain 
amount of unemployment necessary, 
then we ought to find out how many 
unemployed they think are necessary. 
And we should try to find out what the 
odd things are in our economic system, 
if there are such odd things, which make 
it impossible for this Nation to have full 
employment without inflation. 

As yet, no one charged with responsi- 
bility for deciding monetary and credit 
policies has told us why or how this re- 
cession came about, The chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board told us only 
that it was needed to bring about some 
fundamental adjustments. And he told 
us that if these adjustments had not 
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been set in motion, the country would 
have had a lot worse depression later. 
Assurances, yes, he has said that “after 
not too long a period of readjustment, 
healthy revival should set in, progressing 
to new records of economic performance 
and new high levels of national well- 
being,” adding “a great deal depends 
upon the speed with which needed re- 
adjustments are made.” 

Now, what in the name of reason were 
these adjustments which the money 
managers thought they had to make? 
What was unhealthy in the prosperity 
we had? Was it deficient consumer in- 
comes, low farm prices, or small-business 
bankruptcies? Surely these are not 
things that a recession will help. We 
have been told only that as a Nation 
we were trying to do too much too fast.” 

Well, is it better to do too little too 
slow? What were these unhealthy 
things in our prosperity that a period of 
sickness will cure? What is behind this 
idea that we must be made sick to be 
made well again? And if a period of 
economic illness is good for the rest of 
the business system, why would such 
an illness not be good for the banks and 
the moneylenders, to? 

THE BANKS AND WALL STREET STILL PROSPER 


Certainly, no part of the financial 
ee has suffered from any of the 
manipulations of our money or our pub- 
lie debt. In the years when interest 
rates were being raised, profits of the 
banks and the moneylenders went up, 
up, and up. And since the recession 
started, profits of the banks and the 
moneylenders have still gone up. Every 
important step which our Government’s 
money managers have taken in the name 
of easing credit has been a step which 
has permitted the banks to create more 
money to buy more Government bonds 
and collect more interest. All told, these 
steps have allowed the banks to create 
$9 billion of new money, and to add to 
the Nation’s money supply by this 
amount. If easing bank credit was all 
that was intended, then why did the 
Federal Reserve not buy the bonds itself? 
This would have eased bank credit, too, 
but the interest payments on these bonds 
would have come back to the Federal 
Treasury instead of coming out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets and going into fatter 
bank profits. 

The reasons why the House should 
make an investigation and study of our 
money and debt systems do not stop 
with the questions raised by the reces- 
sion. All of the old reasons are still with 
us that were with us when we last voted 
on a proposal to investigate. Wall 
Street has the same stranglehold on this 
Government and the American people it 
had 12 months ago. We have not heard 
of any Wall Street financial bank that 
has gone broke because of this recession, 
and we have not heard any complaining 
that their profits were falling. 

Nor have we heard of any big indus- 
trial corporation going broke; we have 
heard only of the tens of thousands of 
small competitors that are being 
squeezed out. True, the profits of the 
big corporations have declined, but as 
one business magazine recently said “if 
a person has money, a recession some- 
times opens up opportunities.” 
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A DUTY OF CONGRESS LONG NEGLECTED 


What is being neglected here is a duty 
of Congress, and this is a long-neglected 
duty of Congress. The Constitution re- 
serves to Congress the power to create 
money and to regulate the value there- 
of. And the Constitution reserves to 
Congress the power to issue debt in the 
name of the United States. But Con- 
gress has delegated these powers and 
duties to the Federal Treasury, to the 
Federal Reserve, and to the private 
banks, and it has not bothered to check 
on how these duties are being carried 
out. 

As to issuing money and regulating 
its value, we have simply turned the job 
over to the Federal Reserve and the pri- 
vate banks, then we have closed our eyes 
to what is being done. 

As to issuing debt against the United 
States, we maintain only a ceiling on 
the total amount that may be outstand- 
ing—which ceiling we raise from time 
to time when requested. But we pay no 
attention to the methods by which the 
debt is issued, to whom it is issued, and 
how much unnecessary interest and 
other premiums are paid. 

TOO LITTLE REGULATION OR TOO MUCH 
REGULATION? 

The last time there was a full investi- 
gation and study of our monetary sys- 
tem, the Federal Reserve System was 
set up. Nearly half a century has 
passed since that investigation was 
made. In this half century new types of 
financial institutions have come into be- 
ing. Other types which then handled 
only unimportant amounts of savings 
and investments now handle gigantic 
sums. Many of them—such as the in- 
surance companies, the investment 
trusts, and the savings banks—appear to 
have close working relationships in and 
among themselves, and with the com- 
mercial banks and the investment bank- 
ers. Just what are their interconnec- 
tions? Are the vast sums of savings of 
millions of families being handled in the 
public interest? How do these new fi- 
nancial giants fit under our laws that 
are supposed to safeguard the public in- 
terest in financial institutions? These 
are some of the questions which this in- 
vestigation should look into. 

Now what about the banks that are 
being regulated—and regulated to 
death—by some accounts under our 
present laws? Certainly, there seems 
to be an unwieldly number of different 
agencies issuing regulations and harass- 
ing the banks with duplicate, triplicate, 
and perhaps quadruplicate examinations, 
The Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Reserve System, and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation all 
have corps of Federal bank examiners 
going through the banks from top to 
bottom. But what are these regulators 
and examiners actually doing? 

There is considerable evidence that 
practices have grown up over the years 
which go far beyond what is proper to 
safeguard depositors’ money. In fact, it 
appears that the regulators and exam- 
iners are not only dictating private in- 
vestment policies to the banks, they are 
reviewing each investment and each loan 
and imposing their judgments as to which 
should be made and which should not 
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be made. They set a pattern of perform- 
ance which does not tolerate originality 
or pioneering in new ways of doing 
things. And they set a pattern of un- 
thinking conservatism which leaves little 
room for the local banks to make loans 
to small business, to invest in many of 
the local bonds, or to serve the needs 
of the community in other ways. If the 
Federal bank examiners are going to de- 
cide what loans and investments the 
banks can make, then wouldn’t it be 
more economical to dismiss a large per- 
centage of these examiners and have 
all loan applications sent to Washing- 
ton? Or, to look at the question another 
way, shouldn’t we find some way to elimi- 
nate the overlapping supervision and 
find general rules to govern the banks 
in place of Federal interference in indi- 
vidual policies and decisions? The inves- 
tigation should certainly look into this. 
PRIVATE BANKERS GIVEN POWERS OVER MONEY 
AND INTEREST 

In the emergency of depression, Con- 
gress amended the Federal Reserve Act, 
in 1933 and in 1935, without waiting to 
study what the effects would be. That 
study has still not been made, although 
these amendments made basic changes 
in the Federal Reserve. Before these 
changes were made, the Federal Reserve 
had been a system of regional banks, 
with each region having its own powers. 
But those changes of 1933 and 1935 cre- 
atéd a central bank. They took away the 
powers of the regional banks; and cen- 
tered those powers in the New York bank. 

Woodrow Wilson was supposed to have 
settled, once and for all, the question 
whether the private bankers would have 
representation on the boards and com- 
mittees of the Federal Reserve System. 
He settled, he thought, the question 
whether the private bankers would have 
representation on any public board 
which determines what the money supply 
shall be, determines what the interest 
rates shall be, or determines any other 
matters of bank regulation. The bank- 
ers went to him and proposed such rep- 
resentation when the Federal Reserve 
legislation was being drafted and he 
flatly turned them down. President 
Wilson said then that the private banks 
had no more right to be on the public 
boards to regulate money, interest rates, 
or other banking matters than the rail- 
road owners had a right to be on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to help 
fix freight rates. 

But the 1935 act—we now know—gave 
the bankers the representation which 
Woodrow Wilson had said no civilized 
country would permit. This act created 
the present-day Open Market Committee 
and gave that committee the Federal 
Reserve’s powers to buy and to sell Gov- 
ernment securities. This committee is 
today by all odds the most powerful fi- 
nancial body in the world. It has all the 
resources of the Federal Government— 
all of the gold in Fort Knox—at its dis- 
posal and discretion. In this committee 
of 12 men, 5 are selected by representa- 
tives of the private banks. Now this is 
something to think about: The buying 
and selling of Government securities is 
the most powerful weapon the Federal 
Reserve has for determining what the 
Nation’s supply of money and credit shall 
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be, and what interest rates the people 
will pay. And the committee of 12 that 
decides these things has on it 5 members 
who are chosen by representatives of the 
private banks. 

When this Open Market Committee 
meets to decide how much money the 
Nation will have and what interest 
charges the users of credit will pay for 
the use of this money, it secedes from the 
Federal Reserve Board, and it secedes 
from the whole Government. Accord- 
ing to their own report, the members of 
this committee meet as individuals, and 
as individuals only, and as individuals 
responsible to no temporal power on this 
earth. 

TWO BODIES DETERMINING MONEY SUPPLY AND 
INTEREST RATES 

The creation of the Open Market 
Committee has brought about some 
strange divisions of responsibility within 
the Federal Reserve System. The Sys- 
tem now has two boards or committees 
with powers and duties for issuing money 
and regulating its value. The Federal 
Reserve Board has this power, which it 
can exercise by changing the percentage 
of deposits which the member banks are 
required to keep in reserve. And the 
Open Market Committee has an even 
greater power, which it can exercise by 
buying or selling Government securities 
or changing the price at which it offers 
to buy or sell these securities. 

Certainly, then, this is a matter which 
should be looked into. 

Here we have two bodies—neither of 
which is responsible to the other, and 
neither of which is responsible to any- 
body, except Congress—with separate 
powers to go in opposite directions. 

For example, when credit needs 
loosening the Open Market Committee 
can buy the right amount of Govern- 
ment securities. This helps first the 
Government and the taxpayers, because 
the interest on those securities comes 
back into the Treasury. And this 
method of easing credit also helps the 
private banks, because it makes more 
bank reserves available on which the 
banks can make loans at higher rates of 
interest than the Government securities 
pay. But the Federal Reserve Board 
can also loosen credit, when it wishes 
to do so, by lowering the percentage of 
deposits which the private banks are 
required, by the Board’s regulation, to 
keep in reserve. This method of easing 
eredit primarily helps the private banks, 
because it allows the banks to create 
more money for loans and keep the Gov- 
ernment securities, too. In this way, in- 
stead of the interest on the Government 
securities coming back to the Govern- 
ment, it goes to fatten bank profits. 

Are these conflicting powers being 
used in the public’s interest? Does one 
board or committee force the other to 
act, by itself refusing to act? Or is ac- 
tion deadlocked while the public inter- 
est suffers? 

WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL GROUP DEALS IN 
SECRET 

Today the Open Market Committee 
holds the greatest portfolio of securities 
in the world. It has bought, with public 
money, and is holding almost $25 billion 
of securities of the United States Gov- 
‘ernment. It trades in these securities 
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with private dealers to the tune of about 
$10 billion a year. Yet all of this trad- 
ing is carried on in secret deals with a 
small group of about 15 private dealers 
and speculators. The prices at which 
these deals are made are secret; the 
amounts of securities traded with indi- 
vidual dealers are secret; and even the 
names of the dealers are secret. In 
addition, this committee trades in 
United States Government securities 
with foreign central banks to the tune 
of about $5 billion a year; and all the 
details of this trading are also secret. 
Certainly this, too, is something that 
Congress ought to look into. 
WHO MAKES MONETARY POLICIES? 


Actually, we do not know what real 
division of power and responsibility over 
monetary matters exists among the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Treasury De- 
partment and the White House. At 
various times since this administration 
has been in power, the President has 
made public statements referring to the 
then current monetary policies as the 
administration’s policies. But at alter- 
nate times the President has referred to 
these monetary policies as matters de- 
cided solely by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and at these times he has said that 
the administration could not and would 
never try to influence the Federal Re- 
serve on the monetary policies it makes. 
On one occasion while the President of 
the United States was explaining to a 
press conference in Washington that the 
executive branch has no voice in mone- 
tary policies, his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was making a speech in Detroit giv- 
ing the executive branch full credit for 
these policies. 

Who, then, actually determines these 
policies? We do not really know; but 
we ought to know. 

Clearly, however, the manner in which 
the Treasury manages the public debt 
has a great influence on interest rates 
and on the amount of credit which is 
available to business, consumers, and 
farmers. And this we do know: Since 
the present administration has been in 
power, it has repeatedly issued new Fed- 
eral securities at interest rates that were 
above the market rates. ‘These rates 
were proven to be too high, over and 
over again, because the securities were 
quickly being resold in the market at 
prices much higher than the Treasury 
got for them. In fact, this administra- 
tion had been in office little more than 
a month when it embarked on a pro- 
gram of issuing new Federal securities 
at artificially high interest rates. In 
February of 1953, it issued about $8 
billion of Treasury certificates paying 
2½ percent interest, and exchanged 
these for securities paying 1% percent. 
Shortly after that, it issued $1 billion in 
bonds at 314 percent, when the longest 
term negotiable bond then outstanding 
paid 2% percent. And what is more, it 
issued these new high-interest bonds at 
a time when the Treasury did not need 
the money. 

WHO MANAGES THE TREASURY GIVEAWAYS? 


Nor have we seen the end of these 
Treasury giveaways. Within the past 
few weeks the Treasury announced the 
sale of a billion dollars’ worth of bonds 
when it has $6 billion of unused funds 
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on deposit with the private banks. 
These bonds have an arbitrarily set in- 
terest rate of 3½ percent, when the 
short-term rate in the money market is 
one-half of 1 percent, and the rate on 
Federal funds is only one-eighth of 1 
percent. Is this, after all the talk of 
easing credit, a continuation of the 
policy of keeping interest rates high? 

What then are the facts of the Treas- 
ury’s influence? Does the arbitrarily 
fixed prices at which it issues securities 
force interest rates up or down through= 
out the banking system? Do these re- 
peated Treasury giveaways force up in- 
terest rates with or without the consent 
of the Federal Reserve? Why should 
the Treasury arbitrarily fix interest 
rates on its securities in any case? Why 
should it consult with an advisory com- 
mittee of big bankers and moneylenders 
who are going to buy the securities about 
what the interest rate should be fixed? 
Why does the Treasury not sell its secu- 
rities on the basis of open, competitive 
bids, just as the States and most of the 
private corporations sell their securities? 
This, too, is a matter which we should 
certainly look into. 

I have indicated only a few of the 
questions which the investigation I am 
proposing should look into. There are 
many others that are equally vital to the 
proper functioning of our economic sys- 
tem. Clearly, it seems to me, we ought 
to try to get the answers to these ques- 
tions. We ought to find out for ourselves 
how our monetary and debt systems are 
being managed. 

A FAIR INVESTIGATION BY DEMOCRATIC METHODS 


What is wrong with having a Com- 
mittee of the House investigate, study, 
and report to the House on the answers 
to these questions? What objection can 
there be to making the facts known? 
Are there skeletons to hide? 

The committee which I propose will be 
composed of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. If this committee uncovers 
any facts which are embarrassing to 
the administration, or to any powerful 
financial group, the Republican mem- 
bers will have every opportunity to ex- 
press their views and to present what- 
ever justification for these facts they 
care to present. If any member of the 
committee does not like what the ma- 
jority reports, he will have the usual 
opportunity of making a minority re- 
port. He will have an equal opportunity 
of convincing the public that his facts 
are right and the others are wrong. 

To refuse to investigate is to deny our- 
selves and deny the public the facts. 
That is undemocratic, and it leads to 
misinformed public opinion. Refusing to 
investigate and learn for ourselves could 
lead to bad laws, and it could lead to 
plunders unheard of. 

The investigation I propose is, I think 
a fair procedure. It is a democratic pro- 
cedure. It will lead to an informed pub- 
lic opinion, and it will give Congress the 
facts and the understanding it needs 
to carry out its legislative duties, 


SAFETY ON THE HIGHWAYS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. RoG- 
ERS] is recognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have already obtained per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Lowell Sun of Saturday endorsing a bill 
which I introduced for safety on the 
highways over the long weekends: 

COMMON SENSE 


Already the Nation faces the grim possi- 
bility of chalking up its worst record for 
highway fatalities over a holiday weekend. 
Back in 1955 the record was so bad that 
drivers sensed the need for more caution 
and less speed in the future. On subse- 
quent holiday weekends, the death toll 
went down. 

The lesson of those horrifying 1955 week- 
ends has now been forgotten, it appears, as 
Memorial Day, 1958, may set new records. 

Lecturing and pleading serves little pur- 
pose; there are too many who refuse to 
accept good advice. Other attempts to reach 
the people and impress upon them the need 
for greater care on the highway have also 
missed the target, or, so we judge from the 
bad reports now coming in. 

Last week Congresswoman Eorrn NOURSE 
Rocers introduced a resolution in Congress 
calling for a uniform maximum speed limit 
of 50 miles an hour on all highways during 
holiday weekends, requesting the Presi- 
dent and Congress to urge all 48 governors 
to cooperate. 

More than three-quarters of all highway 
accidents are traced to high speed, and it 
seems to us that since all other efforts to 
control speed have generally failed, that the 
Rogers resolution, applying only to holiday 
weekends, has extraordinary merit. 

We may realize its value more when the 
accumulated accident reports are tabulated 
Monday morning. 


CIVIL SERVICE PREFERENCE FOR 
VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Memorial Day we deco- 
rate the graves of our heroes and shed 
tears over our heroes, we give them all 
kinds of decorations, but when it is over 
I wonder just what we do for them. I 
am horrified at some of the lack of con- 
sideration of them. Civil service vet- 
erans’ preference is almost a thing of the 
past; sometimes the way persons get 
around it and evade it is shocking. Iam 
constantly reminded of the cruel things 
that are done to veterans. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, over the weekend I talked with 
doctors and the personnel of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. They do not 
have enough money, Mr. Speaker, to run 
the hospitals properly. They do not have 
enough doctors or nurses and other per- 
sonnel or even the proper food for the 
patients. I realized to some extent what 
was going on, but I did not realize how 
bad the situation is. I do not know just 
where the fault lies, but it lies some- 
where. It should be pinned down and 
people should be made to see that they 
must give our veterans the proper care. 
They buried at Arlington Cemetery two 
of our unknown heroes known only to 
God. I think everybody felt that there 
was not too much that could be done for 
the men who died and served us. Help- 
ing our veterans in every way is one way 
of showing our appreciation. But what 
are we actually doing when we do not 
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provide proper hospitalization? We do 
not provide enough beds. A doctor told 
me Saturday that he was not able to 
open a new building for continued treat- 
ment at Bedford because he could not 
give adequate care to his patients. He 
felt just as you and I, and the rest of 
us here in the Congress feel, that they 
should receive the best of care. They 
did at one time receive care second to 
none. I have eaten in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals all over the country. 
The food was excellent. Now the food is 
deteriorating. 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to speak about the 
question of an increase in pensions for 
veterans. We have done that for every- 
body else. We have increased the sala- 
ries of postal workers and thank God for 
that. I was at a letter carriers’ meeting 
the other day where I spoke and I have 
spoken to the men who go out in all 
kinds of weather—in the rain, in the 
snow, and in the sleet, starting out in 
the morning fairly warm and coming 
home at night drenched. Certainly, they 
deserve increased compensation and ap- 
preciation and they are happy at the 
bill passed for the postal service. All 
our people in the classified service and 
also the unclassified service have de- 
served raises. But, we are not doing 
anything in this Congress for our veter- 
ans. We have not been continuing the 
so-called service connections the veter- 
ans have been getting because there 
have been surreptitious ways of cutting 
them such as cutting their compensa- 
tion and then when they are cut out and 
when they are reinstated after much 
time the Veterans’ Administration re- 
instates it under—at a lower amount— 
under an old regulation and an old law. 
So many things are going on under- 
cover, things that I believe the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs does not re- 
alize. There are personnel from various 
departments of the Government and 
Congressional committees going through 
the Veterans’ Administration. There 
are people always behind the shoulders 
of the men working there. I know 
the case of one man who told me 
that in rating a case, he wondered 
whether he was going to be punished be- 
cause he had not cut a rating or because 
he reinstated a rating. The Members of 
Congress I am sure do not realize how 
extremely dangerous and how unfair this 
situation is. We all could rise up and 
stop it, if we would. There is plenty of 
time before we adjourn. 


SCIENTISTS AND THE SPACE 
AGENCY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to say a few words 
about the young scientists coming into 
the Space Agency, without regard to the 
regular civil-service rules. I am un- 
happy over that because there will be 
no veterans’ preference. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. They have to 
come in under civil service. The ap- 
pointment will be made in accordance 
with civil service. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do 
not know how it will operate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Once they are 
appointed in accordance with civil serv- 
ice, then it gives a leeway in connection 
with grades and salary. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
same as they did with the doctors? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman’s great interest in 
the veterans. I have been horrified since 
I found that the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice was not taking in people according 
to the veterans’ preference. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This does not 
change the appointment in accordance 
with the civil service laws, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Then they will come in through civil 
service? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. Then 
they will get the benefit of the revision 
if it is enacted into law. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Per- 
haps we can get some revision for the 
doctors in the Veterans’ Administration. 
I know the gentleman’s great interest in 
the veterans, 

Again I would like to express my deep 
appreciation for the work the gentleman 
did on this space resolution. He deserves 
the greatest of appreciation for it, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 


SIMPSON-DAVIS-DORN-BAILEY BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr, BAILEY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
purpose to use the time allotted to me in 
this special order to acquaint my col- 
leagues in the House of the basic objec- 
tives of the so-called Simpson-Davis- 
Dorn-Bailey substitute—H. R. 12676— 
which will be offered in place of the ad- 
ministration approved H. R. 12591, when 
the House considers the renewal of our 
trade agreements later this week. 

Many Members will not be able to hear 
the general debates outlining the objec- 
tives of these two separate pieces of leg- 
islation. It is my thought that this sum- 
marization will acquaint my colleagues 
with the necessary information to afford 
them the basis for their support of the 
substitute legislation. 


TWO-YEAR EXTENSION 


Section 2: The President's authority to 
enter into trade agreements would be ex- 
tended for 2 years to June 30,1960. Duty 
decreases could not become initially ef- 
fective after that date. The effect is to 
permit tariff reductions up to 10 per- 
cent—5 percent per year—only on items 
on which the maximum concessions were 
not made under the 1955 extension. 

DUTY INCREASES 


Section 3: Permits raising a duty 50 
percent above the rate on July 1, 1934. 
In the case of a specific or mixed rate, 
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the increase would be based on the ad 
valorem equivalent of a July 1, 1934, rate, 
determined with respect to values of im- 
ports in 1934 or the first year thereafter 
in which imports were substantial. The 
effect of this provision is to match rate 
increases with inflated prices of imports. 
PERIL POINT 


Section 4: Present law and procedure 
before a trade agreement negotiation re- 
quire the State Department, acting for 
the President, to prepare a list of possible 
United States concessions. This list is 
furnished to the Tariff Commission, 
which then determines by how much, if 
at all, a duty can be reduced “without 
causing or threatening serious injury” to 
the American industry involved, and 
whether an increased duty is necessary to 
avoid such injury. 

This section changes the procedure by 
requiring the President to notify the 
Tariff Commission that he has found as 
a fact that existing duties or import re- 
strictions of the United States or a for- 
eign country are unduly burdening or 
restricting United States foreign trade, 
at the same time advising the Commis- 
sion of his intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement. The Commission would then 
prepare a preliminary list of imported ar- 
ticles “which in its judgment may be con- 
sidered by the President“ in the negotia- 
tions for possible modification of duties 
and import restrictions. The list is to 
include articles on which the Commis- 
sion “considers that the existing duties 
or other import restrictions appear to be 
inadequate to prevent imports from caus- 
ing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive articles.” 

The Commission is to publish the pre- 
liminary list and make an investigation 
and finding on each article on it as to: 
(a) the limit of modifications, and so 
forth, that may be extended without 
causing or threatening such injury, and 
(b) if duty increases or additional im- 
port restrictions are required to avoid 
injury, the minimum increases or re- 
strictions required. 

The Commission may add or delete ar- 
ticles, publishing notice of such amend- 
ment, and investigating any article 
added. 

During any investigation the Com- 
mission must hold public hearings on 
60 days’ notice. It shall request, through 
appropriate channels from the principal 
supplying country of any article investi- 
gated, such data as the estimated or ap- 
proximate cost of production and prices. 
If the foreign country refuses to fur- 
nish such data—except on an article “in- 
cluded in the list because of indequacy 
of existing import restrictions’—the 
Commission must delete the article from 
the final list. 

In determining peril points the Com- 
mission must consider each of the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Estimated or approximate. cost 
of producing an article in the principal 
supplying country, as compared with 
such cost in the United States. 

Second. Estimated or average whole- 
sale price, in dollars, of the article in the 
foreign country as compared with such 
wholesale price of the American article 
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in the United States—if the foreign 
price cannot be ascertained, the Com- 
mission may consider the average in- 
voice price. 

Third. Other data relative to the com- 
petitive status of the foreign and Ameri- 
can competitive articles in the United 
States market, and the effect of such 
competitive status “on the likelihood of 
serious injury, or threat thereof, to the 
domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive articles.” 

Within a year of the publication of the 
preliminary list the Commission must 
publish and transmit to the President a 
final list for negotiation. 

The President, in trade agreement ne- 
gotiations, is permitted to exceed or ig- 
nore the peril points fixed by the Com- 
mission, but no resultant agreement can 
become effective as to any concession 
which fails to comply with a peril point, 
“until the Congress, by law, shall have 
approved” the concessions. 

ESCAPE CLAUSE 


Section 5: The Tariff Commission’s 
period for investigating escape clause ap- 
plications would be reduced from 9 to 6 
months. The Commission would make 
an escape clause recommendation report 
not only to the President, as at present, 
but to the Congress. 

INJURY; QUOTAS 


Section 6: If the Tariff Commission, 
in an escape clause investigation, finds 
that the maximum permissible duty in- 
crease for the article being investigated 
“will not prevent or remedy serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry concerned, 
the Commission shall recommend the es- 
tablishment of such quotas—either tariff 
quotas or absolute quotas, including sea- 
sonal quotas of either kind, such quotas 
to be subject to such allocation among 
countries of origin as the Commission 
may direct.” 

ESCAPE CLAUSE ACTION 


Section 7: The President, under pres- 
ent law, may proclaim, modify or ignore 
Tariff Commission recommendations. 
Under this section he would be required 
to proclaim them without change un- 
less, in 30 days, he reports to Congress 
recommending “that no such—tariffi— 
adjustments or modifications be made, or 
no such quotas be imposed, or recom- 
mending a rate of duty as an alternative 
to that recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission or recommending a quota as an 
alternative to that recommended by the 
Tariff Commission.” ‘Thereafter, unless 
Congress, in 60 days, by law approves 
the President's recommendations, he 
must proclaim those of the Commission. 

If Congress were not in session at all, 
or for 60 days following the President’s 
report, the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions would be provisionally proclaimed 
until Congress had a 60-day opportunity 
to legislate on the subject. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Section 8: The Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization at present may ad- 
vise the President whether imports are 
threatening to impair the national se- 
curity. The President is currently au- 
thorized to investigate and to take such 
action as he deems necessary to adjust 
the imports so as to remove the threat. 
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No requirements or procedures are spe- 
cifically provided by law. 

On Presidential request, resolution of 
either House of Congress, or resolution 
of the Senate Finance or House Ways 
and Means Committee, on application of 
an interested party, or on his own mo- 
tion, the Director of ODM shall investi- 
gate whether an article is being im- 
ported in such quantities as to threaten 
to impair the national security. ODM 
must hold public hearings. If the Direc- 
tor has reason to believe that such a 
threat exists he must so advise the Presi- 
dent within 3 months from the time the 
action was initiated. 

The Director and the President in 
administering this section must, with- 
out excluding other relevant factors, 
consider domestic production needed 
for projected national defense require- 
ments, the capacity of domestic indus- 
tries to meet such requirements, existing 
and anticipated availabilities of the 
human resources, products, raw mate- 
rials, and other supplies and services 
essential to the national defense, the 
requirements of growth of such indus- 
tries and such supplies and services, and 
the importation of goods in terms of 
their quantities, availabilities, charac- 
ter, and use as those affect such indus- 
tries and the capacity of the United 
States to meet national security require- 
ments. 

If the President agrees on the threat 
to national security, he must, within 30 
days after the ODM report, impose on 
the article involved, an increased duty 
or a quota or both. 

If a duty, it must be 50 percent higher 
than the July 1, 1934, rate, or, if a spe- 
cific or mixed duty, 50 percent above 
the ad valorem equivalent on that date. 
A proviso is included that any such in- 
crease may be reduced for particular 
countries in order to take into account 
the availability of imports of the arti- 
cle in a national emergency from the 
country or countries of origin from 
which the product may be transported 
to the United States with relative 
safety. 

If a quota limitation is imposed, it 
must reduce imports of an article to 25 
percent or more below the average level 
of imports for the most recent 3 years. 
Such quota may be allocated among 
countries so as to take into account the 
availability, and so forth, as in the pro- 
viso mentioned just above. 

The President may proclaim a lesser 
increase or a larger quota than provided 
above if he finds and so certifies to 
Congress that the duty or quota pro- 
vided above would impair the avail- 
ability of materials determined to be 
essential to the defense of the United 
States. 

Actions or determinations taken prior 
to the effective date of the above amend- 
ment of procedures are not affected 
thereby. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Section 9: Agricultural items, subject 
to a Government program, may today 
receive special import relief through sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. The action presently starts with 
the Secretary of Agriculture notifying 
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the President that imports are interfer- 
ing with some such program. There- 
after, the President, if he agrees, directs 
the Tariff Commission to conduct an 
investigation. 

Also, under the present law, when the 
Secretary reports to the President and 
the Commission that due to the perish- 
ability of the commodity an emergency 
exists, the Commission must make an 
immediate investigation. In the mean- 
time, the President may take immediate 
remedial action before the Commission 
makes a recommendation. In any case, 
the Commission’s report and the Presi- 
dent’s decision must be made within 25 
days after the Commission receives the 
Secretary’s report. 

This section supplements these emer- 
gency procedures, by requiring that 
when an interested party raises the 
perishability question, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture fails, within 15 days, 
to tell the Commission that the com- 
modity is not perishable, the Commis- 
sion shall immediately investigate and 
report to the President. This report 
and the President’s action thereon must 
be taken “at the earliest possible date” 
but no later than 60 days after the issue 
was raised. This section would also 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Senate Finance Committee, the House 
Ways and Means Committee, or any 
interested party to petition the Tariff 
Commission directly for an investiga- 
tion as to whether imports are interfer- 
ing with a Government program. The 
Commission must report in 6 months. 
If the Commission finds the existence of 
such interference, the President must 
impose fees up to 50 percent of quotas. 

The President is given authority to 
further restrict or exclude imports 
when the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
that special circumstances so require. 

Present law permits a suspension or 
termination by the President of any 
proclamation made under section 22, if 
he determines the need for it no longer 
exists. This section changes this pro- 
cedure by providing that the President 
act only when the Tariff Commission 
finds and reports the advisability of 
such action. 

GATT CAVEAT 

Section 10: This section provides that 
the enactment of the act contemplated 
“shall not be construed to determine or 
indicate the approval or disapproval by 
the Congress of the Executive agree- 
ment known as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade.” 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Parman, on Thursday next for 30 
minutes, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, 

Mr. Baier, for 5 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lisonatr in two instances and in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Barley in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. Mack of Washington. 

Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. ASPINALL. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. Van ZANDT in two instances. 

Mr. ULLMAN. 

Mr. CELLER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 2119. An act to expedite the utilization 
of television facilities in our public schools 
and colleges, and in adult training programs; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2447, An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to undertake 
continuing studies of the effects of insecti- 
cides, herbicides, fungicides, and other pesti- 
cides, upon fish and wildlife for the purpose 
of preventing losses of those invaluable nat- 
ural resources following application of these 
materials and to provide basic data on the 
various chemical controls so that forests, 
croplands, wetlands, rangelands, and other 
lands can be sprayed with minimum losses 
of fish and wildlife; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 3295. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
authorization for the fisheries loan fund 
established under such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1973. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 2, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Turtle Creek, Pa., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted Septem- 
ber 20, 1950, and December 14, 1950, respec- 
tively (H. Doc. No. 390); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with three illustrations. 

1974. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report setting forth the 
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financial condition of working capital funds 
of the Department of Defense as of June 30, 
1957, and the results of their operation for 
the year then ended, pursuant to the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, as amended; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1975. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 564 (a) of title 10, United States Code, 
to extend the period in which warrant ofi- 
cers who have twice failed of selection for 
promotion must be retired or separated”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1976. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved May 25, 1954, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1977. A letter from the Manager, Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, relative to the establish- 
ment of a loan of not to exceed $5 million 
from the Development Loan Fund to the 
Government of Honduras has been au- 
thorized, pursuant to title II of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1978. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the administration of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act covering the calen- 
dar year 1957, pursuant to the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1979. A letter from the executive secretary, 
the Military Chaplains Association of the 
United States of America, transmitting the 
annual report of the Military Chaplains 
Association of the United States of America’s 
proceedings and the financial statement for 
the years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957, pur- 
suant to Public Law 792, 81st Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 28, 
1958, the following bill was reported on 
May 30, 1958: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 12695. A bill to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1839). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 2, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11330, A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 181), relating to prac- 
tices in the marketing of livestock; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1840). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 12226. A 
bill to amend the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion Act (63 Stat. 350), and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1841). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 12617. A bill to 
amend sections 2 and 3 of the act of May 
19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as amended, 
relating to the trust funds of the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Tribes, and for other pur- 
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poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1842). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 1832. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of one additional Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1843). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H.R.11694. A bill 
to provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States situated -in 
Clallam County, Wash., to the Department of 
Natural Resources, State of Washington; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1844). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 12632. A bill authorizing Gus A 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1845). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11253. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange land and improve- 
ments with the city of Redding, Shasta 
County, Calif., and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1846). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 12748. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 12749. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equal- 
ize for all taxpayers the amount which may 
be taken into account in computing the re- 
tirement income credit thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 12750. A bill to amend Public Law 
959, 84th Congress; to the Committee on In- 
terlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER (by request): 

H. R. 12751. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 12752. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to increase the amount 
available thereunder for housing loans to 
educational institutions and hospitals, and 
to authorize loans to educational institu- 
tions for classroom buildings and other aca- 
demic facilities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 12753. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to increase the amount 
available thereunder for housing loans to 
educational institutions and hospitals, and 
to authorize loans to educational institutions 
for classroom buildings and other academic 
facilities; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 12754. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to increase the amount 
available thereunder for housing loans to 
educational institutions and hospitals, and 
to authorize loans to educational institu- 
tions for classroom buildings and other aca- 
demic facilities; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 12755. A bill to amend title IV of 
the Housing Act of 1950 to increase the 
amount available thereunder for housing 
loans to educational institutions and hospi- 
tals, and to authorize loans to educational 
institutions for classroom buildings and 
other academic facilities; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 12756. A bill to amend title IV of 
the Housing Act of 1950 to increase the 
amount available thereunder for housing 
loans to educational institutions and hospi- 
tals, and to authorize loans to educational 
institutions for classroom buildings and oth- 
er academic facilities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 12757. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 62 to 55 
the age at which widows’ benefits become 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON (by request): 

H. R. 12758. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. Con. Res. 338. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the submission of a peace formula 
by the President of the United States during 
the next summit conference between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 587. Resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of monetary and debt manage- 
ment policies; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 12759. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
George Berberian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 
H. R. 12760. A bill for the relief of Curt A. 
Krummenacher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Lasica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12762. A bill for the relief of Ilene 

Cibulski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 12763. A bill for the relief of K. C. 
Ertzberger; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. R. 12764. A bill for the relief of Gordon 
Langlands Johnston; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 12765. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Cecile Charley Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12766. A bill for the relief of the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Myers, Fla.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 12767. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ursula Gerda Oppel (Richardson) Scott; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 12768. A bill for the relief of Jonathan 
Welfare Society; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 12769. A bill for the relief of Hyung 

II Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


658. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Christian Social Action, Dayton, Ohio, 
relative to strongly supporting an expended 
nonmilitary program of mutual aid and pro- 
grams for reciprocal foreign trade; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

659. Also, petition of John E. Cady and 
others, Railway Express Agency, Detroit, 
Mich., requesting passage of House bilis 
1008, 3974, 4523, and 4677, pertaining 
to the Railroad Retirement Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

660. Also, petition of the city clerk, Reno, 
Ney., strongly urging the Washington office 
of the Bureau of Public Roads to make a 
decision relative to the beneficial placement 
of an interstate freeway routing through the 
city limits of Reno, Nev.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

661. Also, petition of the president, Guam 
Chamber of Commerce, Territory of Guam, 
relative to transmitting 84 additional signa- 
tures to petition No. 656, dated May 28, 1958, 
relating to the local imposition of income 
taxes in the Territory of Guam; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Atomic “White Elephant” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD, I desire to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
Nation’s latest “white elephant,” the 
new atomic reactor just dedicated at 
Shippingport, Pa. 

President Eisenhower participated 
May 26 in the dedication of what may 
eventually prove—according to some ob- 
servers—to be the most expensive 
“white elephant” in American history 
This is the much publicized atomic- 
power-producing reactor at Shipping- 
port, Pa. 


Although the project, set up to pro- 
duce power for civilian needs, is sup- 
posed to be nonsecret, it is difficult to 
obtain all the relevant facts concerning 
it. From those statistics which are 
available, however, it becomes apparent 
that the bill for the taxpayers is for- 
midable. It has been officially an- 
nounced that the cost exceeds $121 mil- 
lion. This figure does not include the 
cost of the fuel or of the insurance 
which the Government furnishes. Since 
the plant has a rated capacity of 60,000 


A pill for the relief of Cyrla 
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kilowatts, it is obvious that the cost per 
installed kilowatt runs to over $2,000, 
as contrasted with $145 per installed 
kilowatt of a modern coal-burning 
plant. 

Even the designers and operators ad- 
mit that the cost of operation per kilo- 
watt-hour will be over 70 mills—in an 
area where electricity can be purchased 
for 5 mills per kilowatt-hour. Other 
technicians claim that the actual cost 
for this plant will probably come to 
more than 100 mills. 

In short, Shippingport will lose over 
$20 million annually—assuming that it 
operates for a full year. There may be 
some question about such full-scale 
operation. For the reactor, which com- 
menced running in December 1957, has 
so far—according to AEC figures—per- 
formed for a cumulative total of only 
17 days. 

Business circles in Washington point 
out: First, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending a great deal of money 
on an atomic plant placed squarely on 
top of a coalfield in one of the cheapest 
electric power-producing areas of the 
world; and second, that the plant is 
producing electricity for 20 times the 
price in the open market. 


Ban the Obscene but Not the Word 
“Bingo” From the United States Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago the Post Office Department, in com- 
pliance with postal regulations censored 
the North Central Outlook, a weekly 
newspaper in my Congressional District. 
The offensive matter was a news article 
in which the paper had mentioned that 
a bingo game was to be played at a local 
boys club. The postal authorities re- 
fused to allow delivery of the paper 
through the mails until the word “bingo” 
was stricken. 

As a consequence of that episode the 
Washington State Newspaper Publishers 
Association passed a resolution last week 
pointing out the inconsistancy of ban- 
ning the mention of bingo yet allowing 
the reporting cf horseracing and in in- 

_ eluding betting odds; also of bingo being 
played on television with thousands of 
dollars given in prizes. 

This is not a question of morals or 
lotteries, as I see it. Rather it seems 
only reasonable that a game played in 
thousands of homes, schools, churches, 
and nonprofit clubs and charitable or- 
ganizations should not come under the 
restriction covering the publication of 
information on a lottery. 

It has seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
this application of censorship of the 
press is silly and that instead of enforc- 
ing this interpretation of the law it 
would be more in the public interest to 
expend the same energy and effort into 
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banning the distribution through the 
mails of obscene and indecent literature. 

Right now, wouldbe panderers of lit- 
erary filth say interference in transport- 
ing their material is reading censorship. 
In this instance, however, I strongly dis- 
agree. Freedom of the press should not 
be completely unlimited. The public 
and parents are entitled to legislative 
protection. It is important to distin- 
guish between the two types of freedoms. 
Certainly the legitimate and respectable 
press would accept and support restric- 
tions to dissemination of indecent mat- 
ter as against a law disallowing mention 
of the word “bingo.” 

Right now, Congress is considering 
legislation to outlaw transportation of 
obscene literature. It should be enacted 
into law. 

By the same token, the bill to revoke 
the postal regulation which prevents 
publication of information which is con- 
strued to include bingo as a lottery 
should be promptly considered and 
passed. Let us ban the obscene but not 
me word “bingo” from the United States 
mails. 


The Government Makes Money by Spend- 
ing Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Federal Government 
spends money to develop a seaport, the 
money so spent is not always just an 
expenditure. Often, it is an investment. 

The money which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has expended at Westport, on 
Grays Harbor, in Washington State il- 
lustrates this point. 

Peterson’s Point, just off the town of 
Westport, 10 years ago was being eroded 
away by the surf. It appeared likely 
that many docks and a Coast Guard 
station might be swept into the sea. 

I persuaded the House Public Works 
Committee to authorize protective 
works, estimated to cost about $2 mil- 
lion, to protect Peterson’s Point from 
further erosion by the erection of a sea- 
wall along its ocean front shoreline. 
Later, over several years, I persuaded 
Congress to provide the money to do this 
job. ‘The United States Army Engineers 
did the breakwater job. 

Today, largely as the result of this 
protective work, Westport has become 
one of the great fishing ports, both com- 
mercial and sports, of the Pacific coast 
and the Nation. 

Every spring, summer, and fall day 
thousands of cars of tourists and sports- 
men are parked along the seafront at 
Westport. Numerous motels have been 
developed to house visitors and the wa- 
terfront is lined with delightful and un- 
usual eating places. Westport, because 
of the port improvements made by the 
Federal Government, has grown into a 
hustling and bustling summer city, vis- 
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ited by tens of thousands from all parts 
of the Pacific coast and from even far 
more distant points. 

Many new businesses have sprung into 
existence, are doing well and paying 
Uncle Sam increased income taxes. Fish 
catches are bigger than ever and the 
United States Treasury gets a cut out 
of these incomes too. In the long run 
the Federal Government will be returned 
many dollars for each one it has in- 
vested in this Westport project that has 
made this great development possible. 

The little village of Westport, which 
prior to the Federal bulkhead improve- 
ment, probably never had done more 
than $1 million of business in any year 
now does an annual business, mostly 
from its fishing activities, of almost $5 
million a year, and its volume of trade 
still continues to expand by leaps and 
bounds. 

The State fisheries department re- 
ports that 111,552 sports fishermen 
trolled for salmon off Westport last year, 
that these sports fishermen landed 157,- 
000 salmon weighing 2,335,000 pounds 
and valued as food at $942,000. 

While the sports fishermen were doing 
this, the commercial fishermen of the 
town caught 2,242,415 pounds of salmon 
valued at $896,966, say State fisheries 
department officials. 

Salmon are not the only fish taken at 
Westport by both commercial and sports 
fishermen. Other species include tuna, 
cod, and red snapper. 

Prior to the improvement of the West- 
port fishing harbor, the annual take of 
large Dunganess crab by Westport fish- 
ing boats usually was less than 30,000 
dozen a year. During the last few years 
the Westport annual crab take has been 
250,000 to 300,000 dozen—more than 
3 million—crabs a year. Westport fish- 
ermen are paid about $1 million a year 
at dockside for their crab catches. 

Better port facilities have resulted in 
more fishing of all kinds, and the in- 
creased fishing has resulted in the dis- 
covery that shrimp are in the area wa- 
ters off Westport. Last year, the first 
year of shrimp taking, the shrimp catch 
Was 2,225,023 pounds. Present indica- 
tions are that this year’s shrimp take 
will be much larger. A new shrimping 
industry has developed. 

This year 200 good-sized charter boats 
are operating out of Westport, carrying 
sports fishermen to the salmon fishing 
grounds where there were less than half 
a dozen of these charter boats prior to 
the building of the Government break- 
water. These charter boats do a gross 
business of more than $1 million a year 
now. 

Scores of good, clean, and modern 
motels have been built in the area. 
Streets are being paved. Telephone 
lines have been installed. Westport has 
become a modern, growing city of tax- 
paying Americans all because the Fed- 
eral Government wisely invested about 
$2 million in building seawalls at West- 
port to protect its harbor and make pos- 
sible its further development by local 
interests. 

The Federal Government will get back 
manyfold the money it has invested in 
this harbor development. The same 
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story could, I am sure be told, of many 
other river and harbor developments. 

One of the things for which I am 
grateful is that I was in a position as 
Congressman to call attention to the 
need for the Westport breakwater and 
as a member of the House Public Works 
Committee, to sell the idea to the com- 
mittee and to Congress, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of May 31, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 

The Alaskan statehood bill came to a sur- 
prising conclusion when the House Mem- 
bers reversed a previous vote to pass it 208 
to 166 (only 2 Texans voted in favor— 
WRIGHT and Breckwortn). Several limit- 
ing amendments previously had been ac- 
cepted. Long debate, rollcalls, and votes 
lasted through Wednesday. The expecta- 
tion now is that the Senate will kill it as 
before. I opposed the bill in view of the 
arguments against admission (see last 
week’s newsletter). 

The reciprocal trade bill rule (specified 
by Rules Committee to control considera- 
tion of the trade bill) passed decisively. 
The rule permits 8 hours debate, and is 
closed, that is, the only changes to be per- 
mitted will be: 1. Amendments by the Ways 
and Means Committee (not all Members); 
2. A substitute bill specifying tighter control 
of trade by Congress; or 3. A motion to re- 
commit with or without instruction (send 
the bill back to committee). Thus the 
scene is set for one of the year’s big de- 
bates. Foreign trade, like foreign aid, is all 
encompassing to Americans geographically 
and financially. Dallas, like other cities, 
participates greatly in foreign trade. The 
question now is what kind of trade bill? 
Everyone recognizes the need for trade. 

Current events and legislation suggest 
realistically that United States self-interest 
should be the underlying motivating factor 
in our participation in world affairs, it seems 
to me. Yet in foreign aid, trade, military 
alliances, and international discords (cur- 
rently Algeria and Lebanon) the United 
States position is not clearly stated and 
often is mistaken by friend and foe. The 
Middle East resolution is coming back to 
haunt us, since through it the United States 
can be drawn into trouble between nations 
in the Middle East. Our policy toward 
South American countries also should be re- 
viewed and our self-interest clearly stated. 
The United States can be coldly calculating 
in looking after our Nation’s interest with- 
out being selfish toward others. Firm policy 
based on national sovereignty is one basiz 
which the people of other nations can un- 
derstand. We cannot afford missteps or 
miscalculations because others misinterpret 
our intentions, 

The national debt, the impending deficits, 
and Federal spending comprise another 
perilous problem that won't go away, but 
must be solved. For example, citizens 
should know: 1. Fifteen House Democrats 
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have totally different bills in the hopper 
that would cost this Nation’s taxpayers an 
additional $158 billion over 5 years; 2. 17 
different Democrat bills introduced in the 
Senate by April totaled an additional $48 
billion over 5 years; 3. one Democrat Sena- 
tor alone has introduced bills costing an 
additional $23 billion annually. It’s no 
wonder the deficit will grow with such 
spending proposals getting consideration. 
The anticipated deficit this year is $3 billion 
and next year $10 billion or more. Of course, 
those doing the spending later will criticize 
the deficit. 

The wage-price spiral is worthy of atten- 
tion, a fact noted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this week by Congressman VURSELL, 
of Illinois. Here's the pattern: high prices 
cause buyer resistance in new cars. Stocks 
of new cars accumulate; production goes 
down; workers are laid off. Meanwhile, wage 
contract cost-of-living escalator clauses keep 
wages going up in the car and steel indus- 
tries (20 cents per hour steel worker wage- 
increase imminent—but no downward esca- 
lation). Higher wages mean higher prices 
in cars (and cost of living) which means 
further new car-buyer resistance, which 
means fewer purchases, less production, and 
more workers laid off. The cure as proposed 
by Reuther, the labor boss? Demands for 
higher wages. So labor monopoly control of 
industry feeds the sickness instead of ad- 
ministering corrective medicine. Then Gov- 
ernment is called in with Federal aid as anti- 
recession measures. The taxpayers are asked 
to shoulder the load. So the inflationary 
recession is coddled and nourished by hard- 
working taxpayers who are rewarded by hav- 
ing their currency and savings devaluated 
through inflation. Then Congressmen fan 
the flame by antirecession speeches (see list 
of Members and speeches, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, May 27, 1958, pp. 9623-9625). If: (1) 
Congress were forced to balance the budget; 
and (2) citizens were required to pay their 
own withholding taxes, sounder Government 
would result. Anyway, the wage-price spiral 
must stop. 

Those who have left us caught Washing- 
ton’s attention this week. First, the Mem- 
bers.of Congress, Supreme Court, the military 
leaders, all congregated in the Capitol 
rotunda to honor and pay homage to the two 
Unknown Soldiers of World War II and the 
Korean war. Vivid to each of us were those 
we knew who didn’t return home. Also, 
many Washington officials joined in the mili- 
tary honors for a fellow Texan, 43-year-old 
Bill Francis, whose untimely death shocked 
us all. To his widow, Caroline, goes the 
heartfelt sympathy of Bill’s many friends. 


Florida as a Territory of the United States 
Between 1822 and 1845 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on H. R. 7999, the Alaska 
statehood bill, on May 26, 1958, my good 
friend and colleague from Florida, Rep- 
resentative HALEY, called the attention 
of the Members to an error found on 
page 4 of the report of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on the 
bill then under consideration. The com- 
mittee report listed 24 States outside the 
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area of the 13 Original States accord- 
ing to years which elapsed between or- 
ganization as Territories and admittance 
to statehood. The committee listing in- 
dicated that the State of Florida, like 
California and Texas, had no period of 
territoryhood but came directly into the 
Union without undergoing the tutelage 
that all other States had. 

On behalf of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
I regret this error and want to assure 
all Members that Florida went through 
the same procedure in being admitted 
to the Union as did 33 other States. 
Florida was organized as a Territory on 
March 30, 1822, and was admitted to 
the Union on March 3, 1845. During 
that 23-year period ö great Americans 
represented the Territory of Florida as 
Delegate to the Congress of the United 
States. They were the Honorable Jo- 
seph M. Hernadz, Hon. Henry W. Con- 
way, Hon. Joseph M. White, Hon. 
Charles Downing, and Hon. David Levy. 


The Land of Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, some 
say life is but a mad journey over a rocky 
road with pitfalls along the way. For 
most kids where Jimmie came from it 
was worse than that—he, too, was a kid 
with a rather dismal future as he now 
looks back over the years. 

Taylor and Halsted on Chicago’s West 
Side was teeming with immigrant popu- 
lations—thousands of them, of all na- 
tionalities, a regular polyglot of hu- 
mans—each group with its Old World 
customs trudging along the path of pov- 
erty. The same old prejudices, prac- 
ticed against the new citizens. It was a 
tough and rough go. And Jimmie and 
his family were no exception. Yet there 
was an ambitious gleam for accomplish- 
ment in the eyes of thè immigrants and 
the fire in their souls told them that des- 
tiny owed each one of them a better fu- 
ture. It only meant hard work and more 
work. It was a battle from the very 
start—those who survived would come 
through. 

The teachers at the Dante School were 
of a fine breed—the future of each kid 
meant something to them—one could say 
honestly that a strong maternal interest 
was always the dominant factor in the 
handling of these youngsters. The 
teachers molded the lives of these boys 
to prepare them for the problems of 
manhood. With large families, the 
mothers were unable to guard with 
watchful eyes the antics of the male of 
the species, but the teachers moved in 
with hawklike celerity. As a lad Jimmie 
went through this metamorphosis un- 
scathed completing fourth grade. He 
had to go to work to help the other eight. 
Having started flipping cars at an early 
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age (5), his papers under his little arms 
selling, selling and selling. So he now 
went on full time, worked at his news 
stand for long hours then at night 
to the Hull House where the beloved 
Jane Addams reigned, and a kinder and 
more understanding person never lived. 
She was truly called the Angel of the 
Ghetto. It was there at the Hull 
House—joining the band and later at the 
Chicago Daily News, Mr. Lawson, the 
publisher appointed Jimmie as a mem- 
ber of the band under the celebrated 
band leader, Oscar Hand, that Jimmie 
as a young lad lipped his way through 
the musical instruction that was to lead 
him into his brilliant versatile career as 
à leader of men. 

As a boy and as a man he was al- 
ways a spirited “fire cracker’’—and 
could he use his “dukes,” fists. He 
traveled the same worthwhile labors as 
the others who fed by ambition strug- 
gled to better themselves—after school 
selling papers and Saturdays collecting 
old newspapers to sell to the grocery 
store owners—2 pounds for 1 cent— 
used to wrap “vittles.” At times smash- 
ing baggage—carrying for a dime heavy 
. valises for older people who traveled 
from depot to depot on foot to change 
trains. Then again junking—collecting 
old papers, discarded bottles, old bones, 
and metals and all sorts of household 
articles, receiving a small pittance from 
the junkman. ‘Those early years are 
precious experiences to the now distin- 
guished president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

No money—sparing meals was a fa- 
miliar family routine. And so he en- 
tered the music world—playing his in- 
strument in orchestras of others, and 
his own—doing odd jobs, dances, wed- 
dings, funerals, parades, and festivals. 

Always preparing himself for his fu- 
ture work. It can be truly said that he 
was self-educated and developed the 
mental alertness that was to stand him 
in good stead in the years to come—his 
keen mind developed methods of teach- 
ing the public to appreciate and covet 
a sense of justice for the protection of a 
talented profession, and he learned well 
to use his broad knowledge of human 
understanding to create a real dignity 
on the part of the public to force em- 
ployers to accept the demands of the 
union toward the betterment of their 
lot—to win public approval of the de- 
mands of the artists for better working 
conditions. 

In the Chicago area he entered the 
political field and through his popular- 
ity and zeal was placed on the park 
board, and succeeded in promoting 
weekly concerts throughout the sum- 
mer that are attended by thousands of 
music lovers. The band shell stands on 
the Jake front in Grant Park downtown 
to this day. 

He was elected president of the Chi- 
cago local about 26 years ago—musicians 
found work. He introduced the most 
modern and honest methods of conduct- 
ing union business—his integrity is im- 
peccable—and he stands out as a great 
labor leader and is loved and obeyed by 
every member of the union for his sin- 
cerity and loyalty and for the cause that 
he has so gallantly advanced success- 
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fully. He was elected president of the 
American Federation of Musicians 18 
successive years. James Petrillo is truly 
a great man and to his credit he has the 
sincere gratitude of his members. He 
believes in fair play and has moved 
swiftly and without equivocation in any 
matter or problem involving the welfare 
of his men. He does not hesitate to em- 
phatically put over his point. He 
studies a situation and then moves upon 
it. There is no guessing with Mr. Pe- 
trillo. He knew what to do—whether it 
was before legislative bodies, city coun- 
cils, at conventions, dance halls, movie, 
radio, or television, hotels, resorts, or res- 
taurants, he never came out a loser—and 
after the rules were accepted—there 
were no exceptions, whether friend or foe. 

Several years ago he was hauled up 
before a Federal judge who was also a 
positive character and strict on the side 
of enforcement. Petrillo informed the 
theater owners that the members voted 
that new terms must be negotiated—the 
old contract was unsatisfactory and upon 
its termination in a few weeks, it would 
not be renewed under the same terms. 

An injunction was procured in the 
Federal court before a Federal judge who 
could have been a lion tamer. 

Mr. Petrillo called his men together 
and they voted to strike—the judge cited 
Petrillo—the newspapers were having a 
jubilee, here was a contest between real 
battlers. 

Mr. Petrillo appeared in court told 
the judge that he had pleaded with the 
members to remain on the job but that 
they had cast almost a unanimous vote 
to call a strike. Judge Barnes glared at 
Mr. Petrillo—who, having an inherent 
respect for the Federal judiciary, re- 
mained silent. During the lull the judge 
asked Mr. Petrillo if he wanted to say 
anything before he acted. 

Mr. Petrillo, with a rather strong 
voiced intonation said, “Your Honor, the 
contract under which they worked has 
now been terminated. They have ful- 
filled its requirements as to the period 
it covered. Judge, I don't know what you 
or I can do if they will not go back to 
work. The Constitution forbids slavery, 
and so, what can we do? That's it, 
Judge.” And that was it. 

So you see, Mr. Petrillo is a rare bird 
with a fine brain and a good sense of 
humor therein. 

A large orchestra obeys the rules just 
like a small orchestra. Big mames or 
influence mean nothing to Mr. Petrillo. 
Everyone follows the rules. 

You must hire so many musicians to 
play in a certain class of hotel no mat- 
ter whose affair it may be. Yes, Mr. 
Petrillo, for charity, has furnished 
many an orchestra out of his own 
pocket—but the men are paid. If a 
troupe comes into town—Mr. Petrillo’s 
men may stand around with their in- 
struments but they must eat and you 
must pay—using your own out-of- 
towners does not make any difference. 

Performances and broadcasting sta- 
tions have tested his ire on the same 
basis—but they lost—and if one did not 
accede to his demands—not even piped- 
in-music could come in—or the orchestra 
in distant parts would walk out of the 
studio or the union. 
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The rule on the records was a pip- 
pin—but Mr. Petrillo won. The record- 
ing of the peculiar talents of any musi- 
cian were controllable by his rule—and 
so disks came under his heavy hammer. 
He sat with experts and high-priced 
lawyers for the theater owners, yet Mr. 
Petrillo had an answer—and he won. 

Honesty is his watchword; and, when 
a man is not for sale, then whatever he 
wants that is reasonable or just from his 
point of view, in the protection of his in- 
terests and those that he represents, he 
gets. Everyone respects him. President 
Truman is his friend. His men have 
traveled a long way by his side. He is 
one of the greatest generals in the labor 
movement, and it is too bad that he has 
declared himself to go the rest of the 
way sitting on the bench. After 42 years 
of back-breaking assignments, he de- 
serves to retire and enjoy reminiscing 
with his old cronies back in Chicago's 
West Side, where he feels they know him 
best—in the old neighborhood ready to 
welcome the man who like many others 
made names for themselves in their 
chosen fields. Yes, the Honorable James 
C. Petrillo at the age of 66 years can well 
say this is the land of opportunity and, 
to the great honor of his name, he made 
us all proud of his worldwide accom- 
plishments, and we are happy that he 
returns to his family and friends. Even 
to the last he is considerate of his in- 
terest in the great movement that he 
Spearheaded for so many years. When 
he announced his retirement by saying, 
I quote: 

“Now,” says the Petrillo statement, “I feel 
the time has come when I must decline to 
accept the nomination as president of the 
American Federation of Musicians at the 61st 
annual convention in Philadelphia. I hope 
and pray the delegates to this convention 
will respect my wishes by not nominating 
me for the presidency of our great organiza- 
tion and if nominated by permitting me to 
withdraw.” 

Having been advised by his physician that 
he should take things easy, Petrillo said, to 
continue just to hold the position of presi- 
dent would make me a traitor to the cause 
that I have been fighting so hard for.” 


Labor was wise in accepting, trusting, 
and advancing through the years a ca- 
pable, understanding, loyal, sagacious, 
and honorable man. 

The AFL-CIO News carried the first 
official notice: 


PeTRILLO To RETRE As Heap or MUSICIANS 
Next JUNE 

James C. Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, will not accept 
renomination to succeed himself at the 61st 
annual convention of the union which opens 
in Philadelphia on June 2. 

His decision to retire from the presidency, 
to which he has been elected 18 successive 
years, was revealed in a personal communi- 
cation to the membership appearing in the 
current issue of union’s official publication, 
The International Musician. 

In the published announcement Petrillo 
notes that he has served as a labor leader for 
42 of his 66 years and that he has been an 
officer of the musicians for the last 26 years. 
He is also a vice president of the AFL-CIO 
and is president of his home musicians’ local 
in Chicago. 

CONVENTION T@ NAME SUCCESSOR 


Petrillo’s announced determination to re- 
tire as president of the musicians means 
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that his successor will be elected during the 
June 2 convention and will assume office im- 
mediately. The federation will also elect a 
vice president, secretary-treasurer and five 
members of its international executive 
board. 

The Musicians Union convention com- 
prises about 1,200 delegates representing 
some 700 local unions in the United States 
and Canada, Petrillo's announcement, com- 
ing well in advance, makes for a wide-open 
convention. The musicians elect their ofi- 
cers each year by secret ballot. 


The Washington Daily News puts the 
entire matter cryptically and to the 
point: 

MUSICIANS WANT PETRILLO To Stay ON 

(By Fred W. Perkins) 

Controversial Jimmy Petrillo is facing his 
first big revolt“ among members of the 
American Federation of Musiclans—most of 
them don't want him to quit as president, 

That is the conclusion from a survey by 
Scripps-Howard newspapers from coast to 
coast among delegates to the union’s 61st 
annual convention, opening June 2 in 
Philadelphia, 

Judging from this, Mr. Petrillo may be 
“drafted” to continue wielding the baton 
over his union—unless he becomes much 
more emphatic in his expressed desire to 
retire. 

TIRED 

Mr. Petrillo is telling the union's 260,000 

members that he is not exactly sick or super- 
annuated at 66, but he is tired. And he 
thinks his job needs a vigorous young man 
with bright new ideas. 
Only in New York and Pittsburgh does the 
survey show a somewhat muted desire among 
convention delegates and other union 
spokesmen for more of Petrillo. Local 802 
in New York is reported undecided at pres- 
ent because its president, Al Manuti, is a 
potential candidate for the top job in the 
international—particularly if Mr. Petrillo 
does retire. 

Delegates from Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
and Washington are recorded as favoring a 
Petrillo draft, and the same thing with 
qualifications is backed from San Francisco, 
Memphis, Houston, Fort Worth, Cincinnati, 
El Paso, Albuquerque, and Evansville, Ind. 
The qualifications are if he wants re- 
election-and if his health permits. 

The three Washington delegates say they 
simply can’t imagine the union without Pe- 
trillo, and as for a successor—they decline to 
risk a guess because they say it would be 
highly premature. They think there will be 
a draft movement which Mr, Petrillo cannot 
resist, and they say they will support it. 

The Washington delegates are Sam Jack 
Kaufman, president; J. Martin Emerson, 
treasurer, and Robert Doran, business agent 
of local 161. 


Memorial Day 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a pleasure for me to join with the resi- 
dents of Du Bois, Houtzdale, La Jose, and 
Boalsburg, all in my Congressional Dis- 
trict, in the observance of Memorial Day. 
Each community had its own special 
program with an exceptional number of 
residents in attendance. 


CIV——627 
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My address follows: 


NINETEEN FIFTY-EIGHT MEMORIAL Dar SPEECH 
BY THE HONORABLE JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


It is in a spirit of humility and reverence 
that I join you this Memorial Day in pay- 
ing homage to those who laid down their 
lives in war's grim struggle. 

Their mutual sacrifice binds all those 
homes throughout the Nation that today are 
joining in this annual rededication, this day 
of memory. 

Memorial Day this year has added signifi- 
cance because two unknown American serv- 
icemen will be laid to rest in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery beside the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of World War I. 

Brought from quiet graves across the seas, 
they will be honored as brave symbols of all 
the unknown servicemen who gave their lives 
in World War II and in the war in Korea. 

The inscription on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier of World War I will remain 
unchanged when the two new comrades of 
glory are finally left in peace beside the 
tomb of their nameless World War I brother. 

The inscription reads: Here rests in hon- 
ored glory an American soldier, known but 
to God, 

Now there are 3 unknown American 
servicemen at Arlington, as symbols of the 
unknown servicemen, who made the supreme 
sacrifice in 3 foreign conflicts in which this 
Nation was engaged. 

Anonymous in death—the deeds of these 
three unknown servicemen are recorded in 
the book of time and are a constant re- 
minder of the spirit and courage of American 
servicemen in furthering this Nation's ef- 
forts to achieve peace among all nations. 

This year President Eisenhower’s Memorial 
Day Proclamation was headed: Prayer for 
Peace—Memorial Day 1958. 

It proclaimed Memorial Day, Friday May 
30, 1958, as a day of prayer for permanent 
peace designating the hour beginning in 
each locality at 11 o’clock in the morning 
as the period in which all of us may unite 
in prayer for strength to work unceasingly 
toward the goal of permanent peace on 
earth. 

Ladies and gentlemen, over 2,000 years ago 
Cicero said, “Memory is the treasury and 
guardian of all things.” 

Recalling these words, we are confident 
that as long as there is a free United States 
of America the people of our land will gather 
on Memorial Day to pay heartfelt tribute to 
all those who died that we might enjoy 
the benefits and blessings of a land Lincoln 
called the last great hope of earth. 

And indeed it is that, 

Frankly, it is folly to believe that by patri- 
otic ceremonies, speeches, and music we 
can consider to have discharged our sacred 
duty to the heroes of yesterday. 

We must be ever mindful of the fact that 
we have solemn obligations to fulfill. 

If those millions now silent in death could 
speak they would express the earnest desire 
that we help care for those who went forth 
with them, and who happily returned, but 
now are old, ill, or helpless. 

They would especially entreat that we do 
all possible for those who survived and who 
are spending their lives in hospitals or sana- 
toriums, constant reminders of our everlast- 
ing debt. 

Let us never forget that it is our duty to 
blend our patriotism with gratitude. 

It was said of old that gratitude is not 
only the greatest of human virtues but the 
parent of all others, 

When and wherever possible let us, the liy- 
ing, prove this gratitude in action. 

Whether we keep or break faith with those 
‘who have gone before will depend on what 
we do. 

And what we do depends largely on our own 
free will as dictated by our conscience. 
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There is no greater incentive to live up to 
the highest ideals of the American heritage 
than to give serious thought on Memorial 
Day to those of our Armed Forces who made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

There is in each ceremony taking place 
during the Memorial Day period through- 
out the Nation a basis for renewed fervor, 
revived loyalty, and abiding confidence in 
our great country. 

How may we translate these noble senti- 
ments into action? 

How may we, as individuals, do our share 
to further the realization of the American 
dream? . 

Above all, I believe it fundamental that 
the basic significance of constitutional gov- 
ernment must be a matter of deep personal 
conviction, 

We should keep in mind that in the Amer- 
ican Republic we have the first government 
in the world to be dedicated to the personal 
and religious freedom of mankind. 

We should never forget that our fore- 
fathers created and bequeathed to us the 
noblest ideal of a political system in all his- 
tory. 

There is hardly any limit to the blessings 
of life that are possible with full realization 
of this great political conception. 

The nearer we come to it the happier we 
will be as individuals and the greater we will 
be as a Nation. 

However, again it is emphasized, the ex- 
tent to which we realize this great ideal de- 
pends entirely upon ourselves. 

This, today, should be a matter of serious 
reflection as loving hands lay wreaths on the 
resting places of those who fought for, and 
died for, that ideal. 

As citizens how can we work for the ful- 
fillment of the dream of the founders of our 
Republic? 

Moving in the small circle of our daily 
tasks it may seem to us that our efforts are 
of little avail in the great struggle for the 
extension of human liberty. 

But there is a way, and it is to be realized 
only through the practice of full-time 
Americanism. 

How may one convert theoretical Ameri- 
canism into its most effective and practical 
value? 

First. We should uphold the doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States by showing 
our fellow men that we, at all times, place 
the interest of our country above the in- 
terest of the party or of the individual. 

Second. We should give constant proof of 
a conviction that is the soul and spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence, and that is 
profound faith in the value and the possi- 
bilities of the common man, 

Third. That high or low, rich or poor, we 
should never forget that justice is the basis 
of all Government and human relationships. 

In short, equal rights for all; special 
privileges for none. 

That is the essence of true Americanism. 

Fourth. We should impress the fact on 
youth and apathetic citizens, who take 
everything for granted, that there is noth- 
ing in this world more precious than life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 

For a true American the Constitution is in 
his heart as well as in his mind. 

For all of these lofty ideals of freedom 
hundreds of thousands of patriotic Ameri- 
cans have died. 

Millions have fought world powers that 
would take these ideals from us. 

To those honored dead we pay respectful 
homage on Memorial Day. 

Time will not permit recounting some of 
their heroic deeds. 

However, it is particularly appropriate that 
we remember today one who died in the 
original struggle to secure our freedom. 
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I refer to Nathan Hale of the American 
Revolution. 

You will recall that just before the British 
executed this sturdy patriot he said, “I re- 
gret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

I am sure that he is remembered on this 
day. 

There are so many whom we should re- 
member. 

As Theodore Roosevelt said: “Every man 
among us is so much the better prepared 
for the duties of citizenship because of the 
perils over which, in the past, the Nation 
has triumphed.” 

Continuing, the Rough Rider of the 
Spanish-American War said: “Because of 
their blood and sweat and tears, the labor, 
and anguish, through which, in the days 
that have gone, our forefathers moved on to 
triumph.” 

It is from their indomitable spirit we 
gained the will to preserve what they so 
dearly won. 

Yes, it took much sacrifice and suffering, 
with enormous expenditures of money and 
goods, to gain and preserve a heritage that 
is beyond price. 

To guard and protect this great legacy is 
not only a duty we owe to ourselves. It is 
also a sacred debt we owe to those who have 
gone before and a sacred obligation to those 
who are to follow. 

Calvin Coolidge once said in a speech: 
“Patriotism is easy to understand in America. 
It means looking out for yourself by looking 
out for your country.” 

Today our danger is greater than ever in 
history. We face momentous issues. 

The necessity for a strong and unified 
America has never been greater. 

We have reached a definite crossroads in 
history. 

The atomic bomb blasted in an era fraught 
with danger to all. 

What is the greatest danger we face? 

All here know that, beyond any doubt, it 
is the sinister communist conspiracy to con- 
quer the Free World. 

To date communism has forced more than 
a billion people into abject slavery. 

Those men, women, and children are dif- 
ferent from us only in the fact that they are 
living in constant fear and uncertainty. 

They crave security. 

But their only security is through sub- 
mission to Communist brutality. 

That has been demonstrated clearly in Po- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and East 
Germany. 


Those foreign people crave freedom but 
freedom is not a Communist word. 

They want peace but, again, peace under 
communism is at the price of national honor. 

Those conditions have never afflicted the 
American bloodstream, therefore we find it 
difficult to comprehend them fully. 

We take liberty and the rights of the in- 
dividual for granted because those who have 
always been our lot. 

But liberty and the rights of the individual 
are challenged today here in our own country 
as well as around the world. 

Those are the hard and unpleasant facts 
we face. 

They identify the task before us. 

In recent months Mr, Khrushchev hurled a 
bold and boisterous challenge to the United 
States in the area in which we have always 
considered ourselves unbeatable, namely, our 
ability to produce the necessities of life in 
ever-increasing volume and which in so do- 
ing has enabled us to build the world’s 
strongest economy. 

Here is what Mr. Khrushchev said: 

1, “We declare war on you in the peaceful 
field of trade.” 

2. “You are not being threatened with 
ICBM’s but with peaceful competition in 
consumer goods.” 
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3. “We will prove the superlority of our 
economic system over yours.” 

4. “Your grandchildren in America will live 
under socialism.” 

Mr. Khrushchev, as we all know, is the 
spokesman for the Communist Government 
of Russia. 

In his challenge to us he reveals the Soviet 
pattern of communizing the United States 
and abolishing the American way of life. 

Truly, as Secretary of States Dulles re- 
cently said, it may be time for an agonizing 
reappraisal on the part of the United States 
if we are to continue to exist as a nation 
of free men, 

Therefore, my friends, I ask of you in these 
stormy days of world turmoil to keep faith 
with those we honor on Memorial Day. 

The dead we honor today have contributed 
immeasurably to our way of life. 

Armed victories were theirs at terrific 
price. We cannot sell them short. 

We must carry on their struggle with the 
same unconquerable will and with intelli- 
gence and readiness to defend our glorious 
freedom heritage. 

In this year of 1958 many things are 


changing rapidly. 


It is the year of atomic progress and of 
space flight, 

Scientists have harnessed the atom to 
drive submarines and powerplants, also to 
serve the field of medicine, and to produce 
destructive forces far more devastating than 
anything imagined a few years ago. 

Man has conquered the forces of nature 
to send missiles hurtling around the earth 
500, 1,000, and 2,000 miles into space. 

Next we shall travel to the moon and 
beyond. 

Also, man is shrinking the world with his 


fantastic radio, radar, and jet-propelled 
planes. 

All of these are triumphs of human 
intelligence. 


Each one of us should become better ac- 
quainted with the new progress so that 
collectively we can help science contribute 
to a more useful and happy life in peace 
rather than a more destructive war. 

Every one of us has a mind and a tongue. 

With those instruments of expression men 
can rule the world for peace if only all 
minds and all tongues agree on what is the 
real goal in man’s relationship to man and 
in the true meaning of justice and peace. 

Those are some of the obligations to 
which we can rededicate ourselves on this 
Memorial Day. 

They are some of the tasks before us. 

Their fulfillment will become our highest 
tribute to the honored dead. 


A Brief Summary of H. R. 12676— The 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following summary: 

A Brier SUMMARY or H. R. 12676—THE 

Srmpson-Dorn-DAvis-BAILEY BILL 

The bill would extend the President's 
authority to enter into trade agreements for 
2 years to June 30, 1960. He would be 
authorized to make maximum reductions of 
10 percent, in two 5-percent annual cuts, 
on the many rates not cut the full 15 percent 
permitted by the 1955 act. 
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Two major safeguards, one preventive, the 
other remedial, are included for domestic 
producers injured or threatened with injury 
from imports linked to tariff cuts. 

1, Peril Point: The bill changes procedures 
whereby the State Department currently pre- 
pares the bargaining list for trade agree- 
ments negotiations, and, instead, makes the 
Tariff Commission responsible for its prepa- 
ration. In the process the Commission de- 
termines peril points for the items on the 
list in two categories: (1) the extent of tariff 
reductions that can be made on any listed 
articles without threatening injury to Amer- 
ican producers, and (2) the tariff increases, 
or quotas, necessary on any other listed 
articles to avoid such injury. More definite 
cost criteria than at present are to be em- 
ployed by the Commission. Any agreement 
which fails to comply with any peril points 
cannot become effective for the pertinent ar- 
ticles unless Congress approves the conces- 
sions. 

2. Escape Clause: Escape clause investi- 
gations would be cut from 9 to 6 month, and 
the Tariff Commission recommendations 
would go not only to the President but to 
Congress. They would become law unless 
Congress, on Presidential request, within 60 
days, enacted a bill providing otherwise. In 
its escape clause action the Commission 
would be required to recommend a quota if 
the maximum permissible duty increase 
would not prevent or remedy injury to a 
domestic industry. 

National Security: Definite procedures 
and criteria are incorporated in the investi- 
gatory process whereby the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Pres- 
ident determine whether imports are threat- 
ening national security. If a threat exists 
the bill requires the President to increase 
pertinent tariff rates, and/or set quotas. A 
3-month time limit is set on ODM'’s investi- 
gation. 

Agricultural Commodities: Direct access 
to the Tariff Commission is provided for de- 
terminations and remedial action in the case 
of imports of agricultural products which are 
interfering with Government programs. 


Address by Senator Herman E. Talmadge, 
of Georgia, at Commencement Exer- 
cises of Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration in Atlanta at 
Which 241 Graduates Received Degrees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Georgia State College of Business 
Administration in Atlanta is one of the 
outstanding institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the State of Georgia. Two hun- 
dred and forty-one graduates received 
degrees at the college commencement 
exercises this year. 

On Sunday, June 1, United States 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE delivered 
the commencement address. In his ad- 
dress, Senator TALMADGE called attention 
to some fundamental truths which de- 
serve the utmost consideration, not only 
of these young people standing on the 
threshold of manhood and womanhood, 
but of all our citizens. Under unani- 
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mous consent, I insert Senator TAL- 
MaDGE’s address herewith: 

President Langdale, Dr. Sparks, distin- 
guished guests, members of the graduating 
class, faculty, and student body of Georgia 
State College, and my friends and fellow 
Georgians, this is an hour to which each of 
you has looked forward with keen anticipa- 
tion and I am deeply grateful to you for 
according me the cherished privilege of shar- 
ing it with you. 

For parents and loved ones, it is an hour 
of fulfilled dreams. 

For members of the faculty, it is an hour 
of completed tasks. 

For members of the graduating class, it is 
an hour of achieved goals. 

For all of us, it is an hour in which the 
past and the future meet. 

Patrick Henry once said there is “no way 
of judging the future but by the past” and 
Georgia State College is of itself an example 
of the blending of the past and the future. 

This institution stands as a monument to 
all the attributes which constitute our great 
American heritage and as a guidepost to the 
application of that heritage in the building 
of a better world of tomorrow. 

This institution is the embodiment of the 
basic tenet of Americanism that an individ- 
ual’s achievement is limited only by his own 
energy, ability, initiative and vision and is 
the epitome of the revered American tra- 
dition of advancement by pulling one’s self 
up by one’s own bootstraps. 

This institution is tangible proof that, 
given the opportunity and the climate in 
which to flourish, the characteristics of rug- 
ged individualism will produce quicker and 
more lasting results than all of the theories 
which would sublimate individual drives and 
dreams to the arbitrary dictates of a regi- 
mented society. 

It is true that changing times alter cir- 
cumstances, but the contention that the day 
when the individual could shape his own 
destiny is no more is refuted by the fact 
that here, at Georgia State College, 75 per- 
cent of the students are paying for their 
education by working at full- or part-time 
outside jobs. 

There could not be a more convincing 
illustration of the continuing vitality of the 
American concept that opportunity belongs 
to the individual who the courage 
to seize it and the capacity to utilize it. 

The student of today who earns his school- 
ing by working in a store or office is but a 
20th century counterpart of the Abraham 
Lincoln of yesterday who learned his sums 
by writing them on the back of a shovel with 
a burnt stick, 

It is a source of hope for the future of 
this Nation and the principles upon which 
it was founded when, despite the many 
false values generated by contemporary so- 
ciety, we have young men and women like 
you of this graduating class and student 
body who have chosen to go out and meet 
the world on its own terms rather than wait- 
ing for the world to come to you on your 
terms. 

Credit for what has been accomplished here 
at Georgia State College belongs primarily 
to one man—your president emeritus, Dr. 
George M. Sparks. 

One of my most pleasant experiences as 
Governor of Georgia was in knowing and 
working with Dr. Sparks and seeking the 
fulfillment of his great dream of building 
here in Atlanta a senior institution of higher 
learning which would afford educational op- 
portunity to every person, regardless of age 
or circumstances, willing to work for it. 

Georgians are proud of Georgia State Col- 
lege and what Dr. Sparks and his associates 
have achieved here for Georgia people and 
hope the philosophy of education developed 
here will prove to be the model for all higher 
education of the future. 
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I would like to take this opportunity to 
express to you, Dr. Sparks, the gratitude and 
high esteem of your fellow Georgians. It 
is the wish of all of us that your years of 
well-earned retirement will be happy ones 
and that your continued endeavors in edu- 
cational and civic causes will be as pleasant 
and productive of good as those of years 
past. 

I also want to salute you, President 
Langdale, for the magnificent manner in 
which you have proved yourself to be an 
administrator of exceptional ability and 
demonstrated that you are, indeed, a worthy 
successor to an illustrious predecessor. I 
know all Georgians join me in voicing the 
hope that, under your guidance and leader- 
ship, Georgia State College will experience 
the same impressive rate of growth it has 
enjoyed during the past 44 years. 

I am confident that it shall. 

In preparing my remarks for this occa- 
sion, I was deeply impressed by the declara- 
tion in your college catalog that it is the 
policy of Georgia State College to educate 
“the whole man” and that it seeks to do so 
through emphasizing the education of man 
as a doer, an artist, a planner, and a 
philosopher. 

I was particularly struck by the para- 
graph devoted to Man: The Planner and, 
because it so well summarizes the thought I 
want to develop this afternoon, I would 
like to read it again to you. 

“Man,” it states, “plans the future. He 
fills it with new products, new organiza- 
tions, and new ways of doing things. In 
order to plan the future, he must under- 
stand the past. Especially, he must know 
how things and people behave. The educa- 
tional demands are for a breadth of knowl- 
edge: history, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences. Only with the understand- 
ing of these can even the specialist make 
plans which are workable.” 

Pinero wrote that the future is only the 
past again, entered through another gate” 
and Swinburne maintained that “all our 
past acclaims our future.” The Prophet 
Isaiah put it this way: “Look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of 
the pit whence ye are digged.” 

But none of these has expressed the truth 
I wish to emphasize as forcefully, coherently 
or succinctly as the author of the sentence 
I have just read from the Georgia State 
Catalog: “In order to plan the future, he 
must understand the past.” 

Just as the individual finds it. necessary 
to plan successfully for the future on the 
basis of the experience of the past, so it is 
with nations. 

The sum total of the experience of man- 
kind is that the inevitable rseult of the fail- 
ure to profit by the mistakes of the past is 
to repeat them in the future. 

Bitter though it is to admit to ourselves, 
we in the United States seem bent upon 
blindly following such a course in both do- 
mestic and international affairs. 

The policies which we are following at 
home and abroad are diametrically opposed 
to the principles upon which this Nation 
was founded and are parallel to the courses 
which have brought about the downfall of 
every other major world power in history. 

The United States was founded as a Nation 
which respected the rights and integrity of 
other nations and demanded that it be ac- 
corded the same respect. 

The United States was founded as a Na- 
tion in which government at all levels would 
be the least government necessary to do for 
the people what the people could not do 
for themselves. 

The United States was founded as a Nation 
dedicated to faith in God and the right of 
the individual to achieve his highest destiny 
under God consistent with the right of 
every other individual to do the same. 

So long as the United States adhered 
to those founding principles, it grew, pros- 
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pered and was respected throughout the 
world. 

Now that the United States has departed 
from those founding principles, its economy 
is deteriorating, the rights of its people are 
being circumscribed and it is losing the 
respect of the other nations of the world. 

In foreign affairs, we have taken the posi- 
tion that we are always right and everyone 
else is always wrong. We have undertaken 
to try to make the world over in our own 
image and in so doing have sought to sub- 
stitute words for wisdom, dollars for deeds 
and bluster for good faith. 

Is it any wonder then that our Vice Presi- 
dent is stoned in South America; that our 
diplomatic buildings are sacked in the Mid- 
dle East; and that our enemies depict us 
throughout the world as a Nation of neu- 
rotic, meddling busybodies who attempt to 
buy what we are unable to earn and to 
preach what we ourselves are unwilling to 
practice? 

In domestic affairs, we have allowed the 
development of the theory that an all-pow- 
erful central government is better qualified 
to manage the affairs of the people than are 
the people themselves. In so doing we have 
permitted the development of a sprawling, 
ever-encroaching Federal bureaucracy which 
has steered the Nation on the road to bank- 
ruptcy and totalitarianism. 

Is it any wonder then that we are bur- 
dened with a tax load which borders on 
confiscation and a national debt which has 
mortgaged posterity for generations to come; 
that government by laws enacted by the 
elected representatives of the people has 
given way to government by executive de- 
cree, judicial edict and Federal bayonet; 
and that we have pitted region against re- 
gion and race against race in bitter internal 
strife at a time when we should be stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in a common effort 
to conquer our problems at home and thwart 
our enemies abroad? 

In our personal affairs, we have built unto 
ourselves false gods of automobiles, televi- 
sion, high fashion, ranch-style houses and 
the all-consuming quest for security. In 
our preoccupation with the pursuit of crea- 
ture comforts we have forgotten the words 
of the Psalmist that “blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord” and have departed 
from the example of the Apostle Paul who 
said: 

“For though I be free from all men, yet 
have I made myself servant unto all, that 
I might gain the more.” 

Is it any wonder then that we have be- 
come a nation plagued by stomach ulcers 
and heart attacks; that the clamor for the 
benefits of the welfare state have stified in- 
dividual initiative; that personal debt and 
national crime have reached an all-time 
high; and that the Golden Rule is some- 
thing which is printed on advertising rulers? 

The reply of the apologists for our pres- 
ent course of personal and political expe- 
diency to these criticisms is to call the 
critic a reactionary and to plead that chang- 
ing times and changing conditions have 
made our founding fundamentals obsolete. 

The lessons of the past give the lie to 
these pious defenders of pseudo-progress in 
the name of expediency. 

They choose either to forget or deliber- 
ately to ignore that the collapse of Roman 
law under the weight of a decadent bureauc- 
racy heralded the conquest of Rome by the 
barbarians. 

They choose either to forget or deliber- 
ately to ignore that the attempt of the Brit- 
ish Empire to extend its control over the 
world reduced Britain to national bank- 
ruptcy, state socialism and military impo- 
tence. 

They choose either to forget or deliberately 
to ignore that every nation in the history of 
the world which has sought to control the 
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destiny of the world at the expense of its own 
citizens has fallen from within or without. 

It could happen to the United States un- 
less we change our course. 

Tt w.ll happen to Soviet Russia unless that 
country changes its course, 

The advocates of our present course main- 
tain there is no alternative. 

I emphatically reject that philosophy of 
fatalism. 

There is an alternative to a foreign policy 
based upon the inevitability of world con- 
flict. 

There is an alternative to a domestic policy 
based upon the regimentation of people and 
resources. 

There is an alternative to a personal phi- 
losophy based upon physical existence as an 
end unto itself. 

That alternative is simply expressed in the 
development of an America so strong mili- 
tarily, economically, and spiritually that any 
mation choosing to attack us invites not 
retaliation but annihilation. 

And it is an alternative which can be 
realized only in a return to the principle of 
individual freedom, free enterprise economy 
and government on all levels which is the 
servant, not the master, of the people. 

Our present course offers only 1 of 3 ulti- 
mate conclusions: conquest from without, 
collapse from within, or development here in 
the United States of a totalitarian govern- 
ment as reprehensible as that which exists in 
the Soviet Union. 

I, for one,.cannot bring myself to believe 
that free men and women living in a free 
society will choose to wait supinely for either 
of the first two consequences or to counte- 
mance passively the implementation of the 
latter. 

I, for one, believe with Thomas Jefferson 
that “the people may be misled or deceived 
for a time, but where the avenues of truth 
are open there men will learn to reject what 
is false and harmful. Where the people are 
well-informed, they can be trusted with their 
own government; whenever things get so far 
wrong as to attract public notice they may 
be relied upon to set them to rights.” 

Throughout the Nation there is a growing 
awakening to the dangers inherent in the 
Nation’s present policies and a swelling 
voice for a recognition of the lessons of the 
past through a return to the fundamentals 
of constitutional, republican government. 

I feel with all my being that the Amer- 
ican people already would have expressed 
themselves in favor of such a return to 
fundamentals had they been given such a 
choice at the polls. 

I have faith in the desire and willingness 
of the American people to demand that 
their house be set in order and I believe 
that that desire and willingness is not far 
from making itself felt. 

In a constitutional republic such as ours, 
the masses may not be immediately articu- 
late: but once given leaders and leadership 
they are swift in making their wishes known 
and felt. 

The American people share a heritage 
which has served us well. 

We are proud of it. 

We respect it. 

We adhere to it. 

And, by the grace of God, we are deter- 
mined to preserve and protect it and to 
insure that it is passed uncompromised to 
our children and their children after them. 

The world’s greatest living statesman, Sir 
Winston Churchill, in his famed Iron Cur- 
tain address delivered 12 years ago at Ful- 
ton, Mo., gave words to the common duty 
of all Americans when he declared: 

“We must never cease to proclaim in fear- 
less tones the great principles of freedom 
and the rights of man, which are the joint 
inheritance of the English-speaking world 
and which, through Magna Carta, the Bill 
of Rights, the habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
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and the English common law, find their 
most famous expression in the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

And that, my friends, is the thought 
which I wish to leave with you on this the 
one occasion in your lives when the past 
and the future come more sharply into 
focus than at any other time. 

Although we sometimes may be justified 
in feeling frustrated about the course and 
policies of our Government, we must never 
sell America short nor discount the loyalty, 
courage, honesty, ability, and sincerity of 
purpose of the American people. 

They have demonstrated time and again 
their intense determination to meet and to 
overcome whatever obstacles may confront 
them. 

You who have proved yourselves to have 
the qualities of leadership now have a re- 
sponsibility to go forth and provide for this 
Nation the leaders and leadership which it 
so desperately needs to guide us back along 
the pathway of real and lasting values. 

And in so doing I challenge you to re- 
member that the future is a world limited 
only by yourselves. 


Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Morse bill authorizing Hells Canyon 
was defeated in Interior Subcommittee 
on a partyline vote. For all those Amer- 
icans in every State of the Union who 
fought for the principle of full multiple 
use river development, this is, indeed, a 
sad and disheartening day. To me 
Hells Canyon was a very personal matter 
because the great gorge of the Snake 
River cuts deep along the borders of my 
district for 150 miles. I am proud to 
have worked closely with the Congress- 
woman from Idaho, Gracie Prost, from 
the adjoining district across the river, 
who fought so valiantly for the high dam. 

My colleagues will be interested in a 
letter from Mr. Byron Brinton, the fight- 
ing editor of the Record-Courier in 
Baker, Oreg., who I am also proud to 
have been associated with during the 
long Hells Canyon fight. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include Mr. Brinton’s 
letter following a brief statement of my 
own issued to my friends and to the 
press: 

JUNE 2, 1958. 
STATEMENT OF Hon. AL ULLMAN 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hells Canyon has 
again been defeated in committee by the 
same solid Republican opposition as in the 
past. Only history can provide the final 
chapter in the Hells Canyon saga. 

This is indeed a sad day for all those who 
believe in the full use and development of 
our great natural resources. The Idaho 
Power Co. now sits firmly in control of one 
of the Nation’s greatest multiple-purpose 
damsites. It will neither use the site nor 
develop the resource, Its small earth-filled 
dams will provide only 1 million acre-feet of 
storage in the exact stretch of the river ear- 
marked for a high dam with 3,800,000 acre- 
feet of usable storage. There will be no irri- 
gation and reclamation assistance from 
power revenues such as provided in the high- 
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dam bill. There will be little recreation and 
tourist interest or development. Fish facili- 
ties promise to be totally inadequate. Flood 
control and navigation benefits will be 
token in comparison with the high storage 
project. The power potential will be only 
fractionally developed at more than twice 
the cost to the consumer. 

Instead of a great integrated system of 
multipurpose dams of storage regulation 
and power inter-ties we will have isolated 
operation and minimum goals. There will 
be no great blocs of power for the smelting 
of our low-grade ores, no low-cost energy 
supplied for agricultural pumping and rural 
electric development. Power company domi- 
nation of the economic life of the Middle 
and Upper Snake Basin will result in higher 
power costs, in less service and in the stifling 
of new economic enterprise. 

The fight for the full development of the 
remaining Snake River resource must con- 
tinue. I call upon all those who have 80 
valiantly fought for Hells Canyon to con- 
tinue the long fight ahead to preserve and 
develop the maximum potential of this great 
river. 

I call for a new study of the whole re- 
maining Middle Snake system so as to guar- 
antee that this resource travesty will not be 
repeated. 

The political record at Hells Canyon is 
clear. The high dam was scuttled by a Re- 
publican administration and Republican 
politicians to make way for a gigantic give- 
away to private power interests. The people 
of Oregon and the Nation will have reason 
to remember. 

The dedicated people who fought for Hells 
Canyon did not fight in vain. The million 
acre-feet of storage at Brownlee was forced 
on the power company by public opinion. 
Many concessions to the public interest in 
access roads and other matters have been 
gained because of the constant surveillance 
of organized public opinion. Most of all, 
millions of Americans all over the country 
have been alerted to the need for a closer 
guardianship of our great public natural 
resources. Hells Canyon will always symbol- 
ize this fight and will always remain a battle 
cry for those dedicated to the wise conserva- 
tion of America’s resources. 


May 31, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Representative, Oregon Second District, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I returned 
last night from a biweekly trip to Brownlee 
and in view of the pending June 2 committee 
session on the high-dam bill I feel I should 
express My summary views and bring pre- 
vious observations up to date, 

First, events of the past spring, as well 
as the flooding of the project its first spring, 
together with statements made to the unions 
during the May 1958 emergency confirm that 
this project has been built upon the narrow- 
est margins and might well have suffered 
severely had normal runoff peaked this year 
in March or April. 

This same skimping upon schedule seems 
to be reflected in skimping upon safety 
(seven men killed on the project) during 
construction and it would seem upon masses 
and quality. One ought to predict that these 
projects at best will have relatively short 
life, high maintenance, low overload or safety 
margin potential; and if this type of con- 
struction is continued on our big river sites, 
in our day we are going to witness the tragic 
consequences at some of them. Except for 
some of our previous observations as to de- 
ficiencies such as in the diversion tunnel 
and our observations as to certain geologic 
conditions at the site we can, of course, take 
no exception with the competence of the 
project engineers, not being engineers our- 
selves. As you know, we are in no position 
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to take exception for we have determined 
there has been no adequate public inspection 
of this project during construction, by FPC 
or otherwise. As an editor, I am not going 
to place any stamp of approval upon this 
thing, whether the high dam is a lost cause 
or not. Margins and quality in dams is a 
matter of policy. If Congress wants to ap- 
prove a cheap project, that is one thing; but 
it is certainly not the quality that we have 
seen evident in the Federal projects. We 
have talked many times about the public not 
getting a bargain in the three-dam project 
from the standpoint of benefits. Here, you 
see, I am observing that as a physical struc- 
ture, likewise, Brownlee is no bargain, now 
that it is largely built and can be reviewed 
and inspected. 

Second, I am convinced that Brownlee 
project will not go on the line at a bargain. 
I know that it is off original schedule (May) 
and will not go on the line till fall, even 
though the work force has been as much 
as 1,000 men over original company predic- 
tions when such things as school facilities 
and such local problems were originally dis- 
cussed, And, as you know, the alertness of 
local people—even the keeping of the issue 
pending in Congress—has compelled the 
company to do things which it had not 
planned to do. For example, the Oregon 
road relocations which were originally a 
matter of near final negotiation at less than 
$800,000, when we publicized the delin- 
quency of the plan finally became about 
$4 million and, in some respects, are still 
short. You will recall, also, that the very 
three-dam plan, though inadequate compared 
with the high dam, was originally a $10 mil- 
lion face-lifting project at Oxbow and took 
its final form only when Hells Canyon or- 
ganizations forced the Snake River issue 
politically, through hearing and even in the 
courts. 

What this means is that even at this late 
hour you people in Congress, so far as I 
know, have never demanded proof that 
Ipco power will flow at even the figure rep- 
resented by FPC after hearing. After no 
little evidence that it will not be cheap 
power, this also becomes not a matter of 
engineering or economics but a matter of 
Congressional policy. Cheap power versus 
high-cost power. Bargain versus no bargain. 
I hope at least you and our friends on the 
committee will now more than ever realize 
that cheap power is not only a matter of 
full development and certain advantages of 
public operation but is also a matter of 
physical costs. As of this moment we are 
not betting Brownlee can produce cheap 
power. 

Third, there has developed in connection 
with the three-dam plan a definite pattern 
of powerline planning that causes me to 
predict a complete independence from the 
BPA, in effect the pattern of a private pool. 
The effect can only be to break down the 
Columbia River system, including hydraulic 
integration (which even the most reaction- 
ary cannot take issue with) and thus isolate 
the new private power policy from any pos- 
sible comparison as it goes into operation 
around the eastern skirt of the BPA opera- 
tion on the Columbia, This, again, is basic 
policy. And, as I have repeatedly said, you 
and I and others who knew the funda- 
mental merit of the high dam as a multiple- 
purpose project have always faced the oppo- 
sition not of any competing project for a 
particular site substituting for a high dam, 
but rather of a whole national movement 
willing to sacrifice a good project, using the 
Brownlee case to spearhead a whole new 
monopolistic concept of utility empire. 
There were too few of us out here in the 
sagebrush to keep this issue upon resource 
merit against the powerful forces making 
Hells Canyon the battleground for an em- 
pire and not just a site. But the Brownlee 
pattern is now well enough along that at 
this late hour I hope some members of the 
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committee, at least, see that as policy the 


Nation has been hoodwinked in 
Canyon. 

Fourth, I want to observe that while Ox- 
bow may be partially begun, Brownlee proj- 
ect in a few days after June 2 will lay off 
thousands of men who cannot go to work at 
Oxbow. The plan to take over Brownlee for 
interim Federal operation during high-dam 
construction not only is feasible but would 
also give this area hope of long-term em- 
ployment in resource development, whereas 
if the high dam issue is terminated June 2, 
the payroll on the Snake during our genera- 
tion will be virtually at an end. 

Finally, I hope you realize that if the high 
dam cannot pass out of committee June 2, 
it would continue to be highly desirable to 
keep the issue pending even if only till the 
last week or two of the session. ‘So long as 
this issue has been live the three-dam proj- 
ect has been on good behavior. We could 
never have fought this road relocation out in 
the public interest had not the high-dam 
issue still been pending. We could never 
have won the fish resource case last year 
against the reluctance of the company had 
not the issue been pending. We will not 
win the still incomplete recreation case un- 
less it is kept pending. We will not con- 
tinue to see progress at Oxbow or even on 
the third low dam unless the issue is kept 
alive. To us, at this time, unless the high 
dam is recommended by committee action, it 
will serve no useful purpose for the com- 
mittee to kill the pending bill until at least 
late in the session. On the other hand it 
will be of tremendous public benefit as a 
measure of forcing compliance by the low- 
dam project with fundamental provisions of 
its license which you and I know were won 
over the reluctance of the private utility 
after a long and bitter fight. 

Iam sorry that I have been too busy with 
my own affairs in recent months to devote 
the hours on the Hells Canyon issue that I 
did during the many years preceding this one. 
Nor have I time now to put these thoughts 
in form for my sending them to members of 
the committee. I only hope that you will 
have time, at least to hand a copy of this to 
Hon. Mrs. Prost who has been exceedingly 
wise in her agreement with you on this great 
Snake River issue, and to let other members 
of the committee have my views before they 
vote on the committee June 2. 

I know we have failed quite badly in our 
efforts on behalf of full development of the 
Snake, but I want you to know that as time 
goes on we become increasingly aware that 
we have been right. After my periodic trips 
to Brownlee the past few years during con- 
struction, I have not changed my mind. 
Consequently the above observations at this 
late hour. 

With appreciation for your past help, your 
keen interest, and your capable leadership, 
and with wishes for the best of luck. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
By BRINTON, 
Editor. 


Hells 


Legal Problems of International Private 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 25, and 26, 1958, the American So- 
ciety of International Law held their 52d 


annual meeting in Washington, D.C. I 
had the privilege and honor to be in- 


“undermined in recent years. 
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vited to participate in a panel discussion 
concerning the legal problems of inter- 
national private enterprise. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of my address 
to the panel, as follows: 


It has been gratifying to me to see the 
increased emphasis in recent years on prac- 
tical solutions for the problem of protecting 
foreign investments. It is especially grati- 
fying to see the international lawyer so con- 
cerned with the need for such solutions. 
Perhaps never before have lawyers and busi- 
nessmen made such searching inquiry into 
the finding of better and more realistic 
ways to safeguard investments and to 
strengthen the rules of international law 
in this area. We can now see and judge the 
first fruits of this search. We have had in 
recent months a number of bold and imagi- 
native proposals for concrete measures to 
protect foreign investments. I need only 
mention that of Hermann Abs by way of il- 
lustration. 

It seems to me that recent inquiry into 
this problem has followed a twofold ap- 
proach. One is better ways to protect in- 
vestment property. The other is better ways 
to uphold the sanctity of contracts. 

These are basic matters. They were once 
the objects of strong canons of international 
law. Then the investor could enter into 
contracts and develop property secure in 
the knowledge that he possessed a corpus 
of rights sanctioned by international law 
and acknowledged, by and large, by the world 
community. It goes without saying that the 
rule of law in investment matters has been 
There is no 
need to repeat the dreary catalog of seizures 
and nationalizations. The task is once 
again to affirm those rules, which we have 
never ceased to believe, to be of enduring 
worth and validity. They must be strength- 
ened, made more explicit, made more effec- 
tive in the interest of a sounder world 
economy and a better world order. 

The United States is sympathetic with this 
objective. It firmly believes that interna- 
tional law must be strengthened in this im- 
portant area. I am frank to admit that it is 
in the national interest to do so, if for no 
other reason, than that, the United States 
is a capital exporting country. But let me 
say emphatically that this is but a lesser 
motive. The point is whether there shall be 
an effective rule of law in international af- 
fairs, and, as has been said time and again, 
the United States is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that without a world of law there 
cannot be a world of peace and human 
progress. 

There is thus no difficulty in fixing the ob- 
Jectives. The difficulty comes when we pro- 
ceed to the specifics. Proposals of varying 
character and purport are offered, each as 
the best means of achieving our objectives. 
The United States must consider each of 
these carefully from the standpoint of broad 
national interest. Often such proposals 
would require the conclusion of treaties, 
which pledge the good faith of this country 
and assume solemn obligations on its behalf. 
When treaty proposals are made, whether to 
work out codes of fair treatment for invest- 
ments or to provide guarantys against 
expropriation or to assure redress against 
wrongdoers, perplexing problems of law and 
policy arise. 

It seems to me that the policy problems 
arise mainly because the treaty needed to ac- 
complish these objectives would have to be 
a multilateral instrument worked out at an 
international conference. As a practical 
matter, could an acceptable treaty emerge 
from such a conference. The record of the 
past is most unpromising. A great variety 
of countries would be represented. They 
would include capital-importing states, 
states with a socialist orientation, states 
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committed to policies of extreme economic 
nationalism. Would we be able to muster 
the votes for the kind of treaty we want? 
I am inclined to doubt it. 

Moreover, merely holding such a confer- 
ence might do the protection of foreign 
investments a disservice. Important issues 
would have to be raised in a forum where 
the institution of private property would 
readily be subject to attack. This attack, 
generated by the emotional pressures of 
anticolonialism and economic nationalism 
could be unfortunate. A treaty might 
emerge from the conference, for example, 
but one which sought to give the coloration 
of international law to principles hostile to 
the sanctity of contract and the security of 
private property. We have only to call to 
mind the United Nations debate in 1952 of 
the nationalization resolution of Uruguay 
to realize that this prospect is not merely 

Even — 2 important, however, is the 
likelihood that such a conference would 
sharpen the differences between the capital- 
exporting and capital-importing countries. 
It is not too extreme to see 2 antagonis- 
tic blocs forming, 1 withholding guaran- 
ties, the other withholding capital. It is not 
too extreme either to forsee the former, de- 
prived of capital from its normal source, 
turning to another source; which even now 
is ostentatiously offering capital on decep- 
tively attractive terms. 

Suppose, however, that there was a mu- 
tually admitted community of interest be- 
tween capital-importing and capital-export- 
ing states. Would this really improve the 
prospects of a worthwhile treaty? Again, I 
am inclined to doubt it. 

I know, for example, that the United 
States has participated in the past in a 
number of multilateral discussions looking 
to the adoption of a uniform system of pro- 
tection for foreign investment. These dis- 
cussions failed. There appear to be very sub- 
stantial difficulties in drafting a generally 
acceptable code because, I suppose, of the 
great differences among states as to the 
commitments they feel they can undertake, 
Yet I believe every possibility should be ex- 
plored in order to give effect to a policy that 
would strengthen the security of foreign in- 
vestments. 

In fact, this policy has found expression in 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion which the United States has concluded 
with a considerable number of countries in 
recent years, as well as in other conventions 
and agreements whose purpose it is to 
strengthen and secure our investment 
abroad. So far the bilateral means has been 
the more effective vehicle for securing mean- 
ingful commitments in the investment field. 
Whether the multilateral approach can ever 
succeed is a matter about which I have grave 
reservations. 

Up to now the main difficulty has been the 
marked variances among nations as to the 
degree of which they are prepared to bind 
themselves legally to accord fair treatment. 
Standards as to what constitutes fair treat- 
ment vary with different cultures. And I 
suppose countries with a federal constitution 
such as ours have a special problem which 
restrains them in the kind of commitments 
they can legitimately undertake. This is the 
case not only for ourselves but for such 
countries as Australia and Canada and pos- 
sibly others. In any event, the experience 
of the past is the best evidence that the 
multilateral approach appears infeasible at 
this time. 

For example, the Conference which met 
In 1929 under the auspices of the League of 
Nations failed because each country par- 
ticipating in the Conference felt obligated 
to attach reservations which minimized the 
effectiveness of the proposed convention to 
such an extent that the project had to be 
abandoned. 
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Another attempt, doomed to failure, was 
the negotiation of the charter for the In- 
ternational Trade Organization which, in or- 
der to accommodate varying philosophies, 
equivocated on certain fundamental princi- 
ples, including the standard of compensa- 
tion in case of the expropriation of property. 

Still another attempt to secure multi- 
lateral agreement on protection of private 
foreign investment was made at the 1948 
Conference at Bogotá, Colombia. The eco- 
nomic agreement concluded at that time con- 
tained an article designed to secure protec- 
tion for foreign investment. This article 
provided as follows: 

“Arr. 25. The States shall take no dis- 
criminatory action against investments by 
virtue of which foreign enterprises or capi- 
tal may be deprived of legally acquired 
property rights, for reasons or under condi- 
tions different from those that the Consti- 
tution or laws of each country provide for 
the expropriation of national property. Any 
expropriation shall be accompanied by pay- 
ment of a fair price in a prompt, adequate, 
and effective manner.” 

This provision was unacceptable to a num- 
ber of countries. Some appended reserva- 
tions when signing the agreement. I would 
like to mention one of them which is typi- 
cal. In the case of Ecuador, the reservation 
reads as follows: 

“Article 25 must be understood in the 
sense that the rule therein established must 
be subordinated to the constitutional pro- 
visions in force at the time of its applica- 
tion, and that it is exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the country 
within which the expropriation takes place 
to determine, in accordance with the laws 
in force, everything relating to the circum- 
stances under which such expropriation 
must be carried out, the sum to be paid, and 
the means of executing such payment.” 

This reservation would have nullified the 
provisions of the agreement insofar as they 
conflicted with provisions of the Ecuadoran 
Constitution as they might happen to be at 
the time of its application. The reservation 
also made clear that the compensation fixed 
by the Ecuadoran courts was final and could 
not be tested by the International law stand- 
ard of just compensation in any litigation. 
Because it became impossible to remove res- 
ervations of the Ecuadoran type, the Bogota 
agreement never entered into force. 

In my judgment, differences between 
legal systems, between national policies, and 
differences as to economic interests—created 
in each case difficult obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of uniform principles applicable 
to each of the many countries concerned. 

Experience, therefore, has shown the futil- 
ity of the multilateral approach—at least up 
to this time. In my opinion, it will be dec- 
ades, perhaps, before a worthwhile multilat- 
eral convention can be attained. For the 
moment, the bilateral approach offers the 
soundest alternative, for it is easier to arrive 
at a common denominator where two coun- 
tries negotiate one with the other than when 
a group of countries with differing philoso- 
phies seek uniform standards. Multilateral 
negotiations, I would assume, are always 
more difficult since deference must be paid 
to varying attitudes which run from one 
extreme to another. The more frequent the 
accommodations, the less precise is the 
standard of behavior laid down in the agreed 
rule. 

I do not mean to suggest that we should 
abandon the multilateral approach forever. 
Nothing of the sort. But I am convinced 
that before a meaningful multilateral con- 
vention can be accepted, a standard of be- 
havior must reach the level which the United 
States, for example, has sought to include in 
its bilateral treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, its conventions on double 
taxation, on investment guaranties, and 


others, 


If enough countries accept such 
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standards bilaterally, only then will it be 
possible seriously to consider a multilateral 
convention. Even then serious legal and con- 
stitutional problems may be expected to 
emerge, problems which may be serious for 
those countries having the best records of 
property protection. For example, I am 
certain that proposals for new tribunalis 
could be expected to raise questions for the 
United States. The enforcement by interna- 
tional agencies of treaty law in matters of 
domestic concern to the United States raises 
obvious problems, 

I believe therefore that for the present 
we should make every effort to use the bi- 
lateral approach as a means of affording 
protection to the American investor abroad. 
I also believe that the provisions which we 
have incorporated in our friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation treaties establishes a 
standard which if accepted by a sufficient 
number of countries bilaterally could pro- 
vide a basis for adoption in a multilateral 
framework. Every effort should be made, 
and I know that the United States Govern- 
ment is doing everything it can, to acceler- 
ate the treaty program and to assure that 
such treaties include effective safeguards for 
private investment. 

If enough agreements of this type are 
concluded, if they are supported by double- 
tax conventions, investment-guaranty ar- 
rangements and other similar measures, a 
strong and effective standard of fair treat- 
ment for investments will be worked out 
piece by piece. Each such agreement 
strengthens the rule of international law in 
this vital area and hastens the day when 
these rules and principles can receive the 
sanction of the world community in an 
effective multilateral code. 


Peacemaking by All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a concurrent resolution which 
deals with the vital problem of peace and 
war and, most important of all, with the 
question of the future survival of the 
human race, 

Specifically, the resolution expresses 
the sense of Congress with respect to the 
submission of a peace formula by the 
President of the United States at the 
forthcoming summit conference between 
our country and the Soviet Union. The 
peace formula is a very simple one. It 
proposes that both the United States and 
the Soviet Union agree to give their peo- 
ples an opportunity to vote for peace or 
war by referendum, before taking any 
military action outside their borders. 
Only one exception is being made and 
that applies to action taken in support 
of a United Nations police-force action. 

No people on earth desires war. War 
means destruction, famine, disease, suf- 
fering, death, annihilation of entire peo- 
ples. It means the loss of freedom and 
independence for some nations. It means 
vast destruction of life and property 
which can never really be replaced. It 
means a halt in human progress in all 
phases of life. A war with modern nu- 
clear and atomic weapons will mean all 
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this and much more—it may spell the 
doom of all existence of human life on 
this earth. 

Before embarking on any such adven- 
tures, no matter how promising they may 
appear to one side or the other, it is well 
to remember that all sides stand to lose 
in a new conflict. Even the victor may 
find that his losses are too heavy for 
comfort and that the victory is but a 
mirage of very short duration. 

In the world as constituted today 
peaceful coexistence and friendship be- 
tween nations should be the primary 
goal. Instead of waging total war, hu- 
manity should concentrate on waging 
total peace, and that means the partic- 
ipation of all people in peacemaking ef- 
forts. Every effort should be undertaken 
to explore all avenues and ideas that lead 
to peace and will assure peaceful and 
harmonious relations between countries 
and peoples. 

I am convinced that if the people of 
the United States and the people of Rus- 
sia would be given the opportunity to 
express their views on the question of 
war or peace, there is not the slightest 
doubt what their decision would be. A 
direct referendum of this sort would not 
only help to restore sanity to the world at 
a crucial and very dangerous moment, 
but it would also provide world leaders 
with a true perspective of events and a 
consensus of opinion on the part of 
mankind and in this way inspire them 
to take the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent a global holocaust. 

The Soviet rulers have been propagat- 
ing the idea of peace these past few 
years, but their actions have been in the 
opposite direction. By now, peace-lov- 
ing and freedom-loving people every- 
where have lost confidence in the empty 
words and fancy phrases of the Russian 
leaders because they no longer have the 
ring of sincerity. The Kremlin rulers 
have sown mistrust and falsehood all 
over the world. It is generally felt that 
Russia would not hesitate to start a 
shooting war if she felt assured of suc- 
cess. 

Adoption of this proposal to allow the 
Russian people a full and free opportu- 
nity to vote on the question of peace or 
war would go far in convincing the world 
of the Soviet Union’s sincerity in its 
advocacy of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
in Congress to give thoughtful consider- 
ation to the proposal contained in this 
resolution. The text of the resolution 
follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 338 

Whereas the common people of both the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics unquestionably 
desire that the unbroken record of friend- 
ship and peaceful coexistence should be 
continued forever; and 

Whereas the battle for the minds of men 
should be settled by means of ballots rather 
than bullets; and 

Whereas to “wage total peace” should 
mean peacemaking by all rather than peace- 
making by the collective leadership of the 
few; and 

Whereas a cessation of the testing of nu- 
clear weapons (desirable as it is) will not 


of itself prevent another world war or be a 
key factor in a workable disarmament plan; 
and 
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Whereas there is an urgent need to make 
a new approach to break the disarmament 
deadlock; and 

Whereas the political leaders on both sides 
have failed to agree on the mechanics of 
halting the armament race by eliminating 
the possibility of a “surprise attack”; and 

Whereas it behooves world leaders to 
study all formulas designed to solve the 
“surprise attack” problem: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States should, at the next sum- 
mit conference between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
consider the submission of the following 
peace formula: That the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
agree to give their peoples the opportunity 
to vote for peace or war by referendum be- 
fore taking military action beyond their 
borders, except in support of a United Na- 
tions police force action. 


Text of Congressman Celler’s Remarks 
on One of His Weekly Broadcasts Over 
Station WINS, New York, June 1, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the transcript of one of 
my weekly radio broadcasts over station 
WINS, New York, June 1, 1958: 


YOUTH AND AGE 


It was Henry Adams who said, “Young men 
have a passion for regarding their elders as 
senile.” Yet, as they grow older themselves, 
they find themselves doing many of the same 
things they criticized in their elders and ex- 
plaining it the same way. How often have 
you heard someone say, “I know I'm getting 
older, but I don’t feel any different“? 

There are many of us who are surprised to 
find that this is so. Comparing themselves 
with the aged, young men gain the impres- 
sion, somehow, that the young and the old 
are different people—almost of a different 
race. The implication would seem to be that 
at some magic date or through some magic 
period, human beings undergo complete 
change. Before it, they are as they have al- 
ways been; after it, they are different—they 
are old. 

Actually, this is not so. The old are not 
different people, but essentially the same 
people that they were. If we believe other- 
wise, we lose much of the enjoyment of the 
later years. We cannot suddenly at age 59, 
prepare for old age and retirement at 60. 
The characteristics we had at 20, we will 
have in more marked degree some 40 years 
later, whether they be good or bad character- 
istics. Simply stated, the old are the same 
people they were—only more so, 

Therefore, the whole of life should be the 
preparation for the process of aging and per- 
haps the most valuable characteristic to de- 
velop for old age is interest—interest in peo- 
ple, in ideas, in developments. He who is 
interested, is interesting, too. 

But we must remember that we cannot 
change the attitudes of a lifetime on the eve 
of retirement. The habits of a lifetime can 
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make old age enjoyable by the time old age 
comes. 
INSULTS 

In my 35 years’ experience in Congress, I 
have often found that a sharp tongue was 
a weapon of offense, and that biting words 
frequently accompany acid debate. Any 
Member who was quick at disparagement or 
the quick retort seemed always to amuse and 
win admiration. Even slander, for which 
there is immunity in Congress, never lacks 
for circulation. There has been much of 
vituperation and repartee. Timing, how- 
ever, is always important. To me, however, 
it has always seemed that if the majority of 
the House is with you, that is the best kind 
of repartee. Sometimes it is well to be 
silent, especially in the face of great provo- 
cation. Sometimes to assume a quiet dig- 
nity causes all the verbal darts hurled at 
you to be deflected. 

The situation is not dissimilar in general 
to the late lamented Fred Allen, in his 
many verbal combats with Jack Benny. Fred 
Allen was ribbing Benny unmercifully. 
Frankly, Benny was no match for him. Jack 
Benny moaned in a fit of despair at being 
unable to ad lib effective retorts. Jack 
Benny said, “If I had my gag writers here, 
you wouldn't say that to me.” 

Insults are often used as a weapon but 
insults are like bad coins. We cannot help 
their being offered to us but we need not 
take them. Some insults are witty and some 
are just mean and ornery. Some insults 
can be couched in excellent poetry as when 
King Lear berates some disgraced soldiers 
and says: 


“I have seen better faces in my time 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instance.” 


I, personally, have been the subject of 
unintentional jolt. I remember at a dinner 
not so long ago, when a chairman leaned 
over me while coffee was being served, and 
said, “Shall we let them enjoy themselves 
a little longer, Mr. CELLER, or had we better 
have your speech now?” 

A certain American politician was asked if 
he expected to attend the funeral of a rival 
whom he cordially detested. He replied: 
No, but I thoroughly approve of it.“ 

When Big Tim Sullivan, a Tammany Repre- 
sentative in Congress, resigned, he explained 
his action simply: “Congressmen? In Wash- 
ington, they hitch their horses to them.” 

Not so long ago, a Member from one of our 
Middle West States quoted Henry Clay's 
statement: “I'd rather be right than Presi- 
dent,” as applying to himself. A Democrat 
retorted: “The gentleman need not worry. 
He will never be either.” 

One day in the cloakroom, a Congressman 
was discussing an older Member and he said: 
“I don’t believe he is the man he used to 
be.“ And he provoked the reply: “No—and 
he never was.” 

William Jennings Bryan, when in the 
House, was called the Boy Orator of the 
Platte, the Platte being the name of a river. 
Senator Foraker took care to define the Platte 
as follows: “The Platte—6 inches deep—and 
7 miles wide at the mouth. 

Some years ago, Representative Johnson, 
of Indiana, called a fellow Representative 
from Illinois a jackass. A point of order was 
made immediately that the statement was 
unparliamentary. Johnson said he retracted 
his statement, and then added: “While I 
withdraw the unfortunate word, Mr, Speaker, 
I still insist the gentleman from Illinois is 
out of order.” “How am I out of order?” 
quickly demanded the Illinois Congressman. 
To which Representative Johnson replied: 
“Probably a veterinary surgeon could tell 
you.” 

A Republican Senator attacked our then 
President for making a distinction between 
good trusts and bad trusts. He was asked to 
set forth the difference between good trusts 
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and bad trusts. He said: Good trusts con- 
tribute to the Republican Party and bad 
trusts do not.” 

Former Gov. Alfred E. Smith once said of 
an opponent: “I know the color of his liver 
and it is whiter—if that could be—than the 
driven snow.” 

Most Secretaries of the Treasury like to be 
compared in greatness and goodness with the 
first secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton. That comparison is frequently 
heard. Recently a Democratic Member said: 
“Secretary of the Treasury Anderson is the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Secretary Humphrey.” 

A Senator once said of a member of the 
opposite party, whom he detested, that the 
particular Senator went into a room with a 
skunk and the door was shut. There was 
considerable scratching on the door and the 
skunk shot out of the door like blue light- 
ning. 

I could go on and give you more insults 
that are heard in and out of Congress but 
we must have time for sterner stuff. 


NASSER 


In diplomacy, as well as in most things of 
life, timing is all important. The new Hit- 
ler of the Middle East, Nasser, became a 
threat to the Western democracies some 
time ago, particularly at the time he seized 
the Suez Canal. Later, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Israel staged their incursion into 
Sinai. Nasser was in quick retreat. His 
army was shattered and much of his Russian 
arms were captured, particularly by the Is- 
raelis. The Israeli soldiers were within hail- 
ing distance of Cairo. Nasser’s days as a 
dictator were numbered. The Israelis could 
have easily captured him and placed him on 
some island of Elbe in Napoleon fashion, but 
unfortunately, due to very bad timing and 
very bad judgment, our purblind Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, forced a cease- 
fire through the United Nations and the 
armies of Israel, France, and Great Britain 
were compelled to stack their guns. Nasser 
Was saved. He should never have been 
saved. The timing was beautiful for Nasser, 
but bad for the Western democracies. 

Now Mr. Dulles has his labor for his pains 
as far as Nasser is concerned. Instead of 
being deposed, he has gone to Moscow and 
returned, He was received in glowing style 
by Khrushchev and his henchmen. He is 
riding high. He feels that he is a man with 
a mission, especially with Soviet arms to 
help him. He wants to control the entire 
Arab world. Moscow is encouraging him 
and giving him aid. Mr. Dulles, and those 
in our Government who think like him, 
realize now that a new Hitler has been let 
loose upon the world—a freebooter, an 
armed adventurer, whose everyday activity 
might well lead to general war. He is now 
the boss of the United Arab Republic com- 
posed of Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, compris- 
ing 40 million Moslems. He is exchanging 
Egyptian lIong-staple cotton for guns and 
planes from Russia and Czechoslovakia. 
Russia has even supplied him with three or 
more submarines and many jet-propelled 
planes. While Nasser was visiting with 
Khrushchev in Moscow, his coconspirators 
and troublemakers were stirring up strife 
in pro-Western Lebanon. Buildings were 
bombed and there were armed conflicts be- 
tween Lebanese and Syrian infiltrators, who 
cross the Syrian border at the behest of 
Nasser. Nasser wishes to control, with Rus- 
sia’s help, the United Arab Empire contain- 
ing the rich oil reserves of the Middle East. 
From the sale of this oil, he hopes to build 
up a huge domain which will eventually 
include Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon, as 
well as the countries he now controls. After 
he has consolidated all these lands under 
his aegis, he will stage a war of complete 
destruction Israel. He has been 
twice worsted by Israel, but with modern 
lethal weapons from Russia and such a vast 
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population to draw upon for soldier cannon 
fodder, Israel will be sorely put to it to 
defend herself. 

Nasser is riding high and for the first time, 
the millionaire oilmen, as well as the diplo- 
mats of the West, are gravely concerned. 
They watch belatedly the growing prestige 
of Nasser among the Arab peoples in all Mos- 
lem countries. He is even popular in those 
countries which have governments that are 
pro-Western. His control of the Suez Canal 
gives him a tremendous economic leverage. 
His control of Syria gives him physical con- 
trol of the major oil pipelines that bring 
Iraqi and Iranian oil to the coast. He could 
in a thrice cut off most of the flow of 
Middle Eastern oll to Europe by cutting 
these pipelines and closing the Suez Canal. 
Through his Cairo radio and infiltration of 
subversives into Yemen, Nasser is encour- 
aging war in those parts of that world where 
Britain controls important oil concessions. 
He is bringing tremendous pressure against 
the King of Jordan whom he wishes to top- 
ple and thereby get control of Jordan. From 
Egypt, Red arms are being fed to the Moslem 
rebels in Algeria for use against France. He 
is getting from Russia far more aid than 
he ever got from the United States. He is 
playing both ends against the middle—he has 
learned to play Russia against the United 
States. Both sides seem to bid for his friend- 
ship. Mr. Dulles may resume United States 
aid to Egypt. Already Mr. Dulles has re- 
leased $26 million in Egyptian funds that 
have been frozen in America. This money 
is to be used to pay off former owners of 
the Suez Canal. Mr. Dulles has stated: “We 
hope to get along in a correct, friendly way 
with the United Arab Republic.” 

I, personally, am in disaccord with this 
changing American policy. You cannot ap- 
pease this rascal, Nasser. There is an old 
saying and a true one—‘“Appease a rascal 
as you will, he was and is a rascal still.” In 
the same way we tried to appease Hitler, but 
to no avail. We will never win Nasser’s 
friendship—he is not capable of friendship. 
He doesn’t appreciate and never mentions 
the fact that it was United States interven- 
tion in the United Nations that saved his 
skin and caused Israel, France, and England 
to cease their war against him. Frankly, 
one wouldn't expect such a rascal to ever 
express the slightest thank you. 

Like a A , Cheshire cat, he 
is watching for his opportunity. He is going 
to corral all the Russian arms he can get; 
he is going to take from Mr. Dulles all the 
economic aid Dulles will give him and very 
likely moneys to erect the Aswan Dam. 
Thereby, he will climb higher and higher. 
Meanwhile, he exploits the religious and race 
issues. With Hitler it was Nordic suprem- 
acy—with Nasser it is Arab supremacy. A 
vast net of propaganda, radio network and 
pro-Nasser agitators are operating through- 
out the United Arab Republic. 

We are having much trouble in keeping 
Lebanon in line with the West. It is hoped 
that Lebanon will not fall into his net. If 
it does, his next act will be an attack on 
King Hussein of Jordan. If Jordan and 
Lebanon are in his control, then he has 
Israel completely surrounded except along 
the Mediterranean. 

His successes then might produce, as the 
U. S. News & World Report indicates, a 
chain reaction that would put intense pres- 
sures upon Iraq and Saudi Arabia to hop on 
the Nasser bandwagon. 

All this proves that there is only one coun- 
try in that troubled area upon which the 
United States can rely and that is little 
Israel. 

Unfortunately, it took a world war before 
Hitler could be curbed. The only nation 
that can stop this new Hitler is the United 
States. Our policy, however, is one of en- 
couragement. We seem to be vying with 
Russia in buying his favor. In this manner 
we encourage him, whereas we ought to dis- 
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courage him. There are many ways by 
which we can put the screws on Nasser but 
this method is not in line with our foreign 
policy and will not be until we get a change 
in the State Department. 


Graduation Exercises of the 1958 Class 
of Osceola Mills, Pa., High School, May 
29, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to deliver the com- 
mencement address to a class of 53 grad- 
uates of the Osceola Mills, Pa., High 
School in that community, May 29, 1958. 

The graduation exercises marked the 
closing of the Osceola Mills High School, 
as it has been merged with the Philips- 
burg, Pa., High School in the new school 
jointure in that area. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT THE GRADUATION EXERCISES OF THE SEN- 
IOR CLASS, OSCEOLA MILLS, PA., HIGH SCHOOL, 
THURSDAY, May 29, 1958. : 


It is pleasing that you have given me the 
honor of being a speaker on this important 
occasion. 

A high school graduating class such as we 
have here in Osceola Mills tonight is always 
a good thing to look upon for you, as a 
group, symbolize some of the happiest and 
most rewarding moments in the lives of 
young people. Included in this happiness 
is the feeling of achievement that comes from 
a job well done. 

To receive a high-school diploma has been 
your goal for many years, and now tonight 
you have reached your objective. For your 
efforts I congratulate you, most heartily. 

Equally tmportant, however, are the ef- 
forts of your parents and teachers who have 
worked with you to make this commence- 
ment possible. 

I know that every member of the graduat- 
ing class joins me in recognizing the part 
that your parents and teachers have played 
in helping you to achieve your goal. To 
your parents and teachers, I also offer my 
congratulations. 

From all accounts it seems that a good 
commencement speaker is expected to give 
words of advice to the members of the grad- 
uating class, advising them as to the best 
methods to use to pursue and achieve 
success. I am not so sure that this is what 
I want to do. 

Our Nation faces a crisis of such impor- 
tance that the material success of the indi- 
vidual citizen becomes a secondary matter. 
Yet the responsibilities of overcoming this 
crisis will rest with you and me, the indi- 
vidual citizens of America. 

So, tonight instead of speaking just to 
the members of the graduating class of 
their future, I should like to speak with 
everyone here on the future of America 
which, in the last analysis, is the future of 
us all. 

We are faced with the fact that the edu- 
cational system in which we have so long 
placed our faith can no longer serve us as 
it is. If we are to survive as a nation we 
shall have to revitalize our public school 
system so that it will provide America with 
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the trained type of citizens needed in this 
new space age. This is the crisis of which 
I speak. 

As a member of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and especially 
as a member of its Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development I can assure you 
that your Federal Government has long been 
aware of some of the educational problems 
that face us. 

In April and May of 1956, the Subcommit- 
tee on Research and Development, of which 
I am a member, held hearings on the short- 
age of scientific and engineering manpower 
that exists in our country today. The testi- 
mony presented at these hearings by some 
of our leading men in science, education, 
and defense was as the subcommittee later 
reported “a shocking indictment of Amer- 
ica’s indifference toward one of the most 
serious problems facing this Nation.” 

As members of the subcommittee we 
reported that the testimony heard at the 
hearings painted “a graphic picture of what 
America stands to lose, in future years, if 
we do not immediately initiate vigorous cor- 
rective measures.” 

The fears and warnings expressed in the 
report of the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development were brought into focus by 
the launching of the first manmade satel- 
lite by the Soviets. This appearance of 
sputnik came as proof that we are chal- 
lenged in the battle for brainpower. The 
overwhelming amount of criticism of 
American public education since that time 
has shown how deeply aroused our Nation 
has become. 

As a result the citizens of America are 
now reexamining their schools in a man- 
ner that has hardly been done before. 

However, I am of the opinion that many of 
the weaknesses of which we have become 
acutely aware existed long before sputnik 
went into orbit. This idea was expressed 
recently in an article written by Mortimer J. 
Adler, the noted professor of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Adler writes, 
and I quote: 

“Those of us who have been complaining 
for the last 20 years about the dismal fail- 
ures of our school system take grim satisfac- 
tion in all the Johnnies-come-lately who 
panicked by sputnik, now seem to be rush- 
ing to our side. 

“What they are discovering is wrong with 
American education was wrong with it be- 
fore technological warfare reached its pres- 
ent pitch and would be wrong with it if 
Soviet Russia did not exist, or if the cold 
war were replaced by a state of permanent 
peace. 

“The essential trouble is not that we are 
producing too few scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, even though that is the case, 
and even though we sorely need them for 
the technological advances so important to 
our economy and military prowess. Our 
failure goes much deeper than that.” 

Dr. Adler then goes on to state what he 
believes is the essential weakness of our 
schools. He says: 

“We are producing too few men who are 
prepared for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, for economic independence, for the 
uses of leisure, and for life in a free society.” 

As Dr. Adler pointed out, and as we can 
see, there is much more at stake than our 
scientific leadership, although our defense 
program calls for the most highly trained 
men. Equally as important is the training 
of citizens for responsible living in a free 
society. 

We must not forget the words of Abraham 
Lincoln spoken in our own State of Penn- 
sylvania on November 19, 1863, when he came 
to dedicate a part of the battlefield of 
Gettysburg as a resting place for the men 
who gave their lives that this Nation might 
live. That great President of ours described 
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America as a “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 

Therefore, if we are to survive as the free 
nation that we were meant to be, then we 
must train citizens in such a manner that 
they will prove themselves capable of main- 
taining this government. Frankly we can- 
not survive unless our government con- 
tinues to be of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

A sporadic crash program to produce engi- 
neers, physicists, atomic scientists, and 
mathematicians will still not help us to 
maintain ourselves as the great free nation 
that we are. 

Some maintain that less crowded schools 
will produce a better type of education. 
Others believe, and I heartily agree with 
them, that we must raise the salaries of 
teachers in order that we can have more 
teachers and better qualified ones. There 
are some who believe that if we were to re- 
vise the curriculum and abolish the elective 
courses that we would get the type of educa- 
tion we are seeking. Another group would 
have us prolong the school year, making a 
12-month school term. 

I am certain that there are many edu- 
cators here tonight, members of the school 
board and members of the faculty, who have 
had ideas as to the best method of producing 
the kind of education that we shall need 
for the future. 

At any rate, all of us here are, I hope, 
intensely aware of what should be done for 
our schools. The awareness is valuable in 
that it unites us to a common purpose, a 
common task. But since we are unable at 
present to carry out our particular plans, 
perhaps there is one thing that all of us 
can do in order to produce the kind of edu- 
cation that America will need for the fu- 
ture. 

No doubt many of you are asking your- 
selves this question: How can anything be 
expected of me when so much is involved? 
You may be saying to yourself: Iam but a 
citizen of a small community in Clearfield 
County, Pa. What can I do that would in any 
way contribute to a betterment of our pub- 
lic school system? 

To these thoughts I answer this: America 
is made up of such communities as Osceola 
Mills, and of Brisbin, and Decatur, and 
Chester Hill, and all the other towns and 
communities multiplied a thousand times 
and more. It is at the community level 
that we shall have to begin our task of im- 
proving public education in order that it 
may better suit the needs of our Nation. 

What is the one thing that each of us 
can do as best he can? I would suggest that 
we devote ourselves to the task of creating 
a greater respect for learning. 

It is the one thing that is needed most in 
our Nation and is an essential foundation 
for any educational reforms in the future. 
Creating a greater respect for learning can 
begin at the community level for it has to 
have its beginnings in the home. 

We must teach our children to have a 
greater respect for intellectual achievement 
for what it can give us by way of a more 
noble and meaningful life as individuals 
and as a nation. We ourselves must look 
upon the learned man as the key man per- 
haps in our future survival. 

American culture as well as education has 
been subject to much criticism within re- 
cent months, and even within a period far- 
ther back than the launching of sputnik. 

There is the old saying that when a Euro- 
pean meets a professor he raises his hat, and 
when the American meets a professor he 
simply taps his forehead. Perhaps we have 
deserved much of what has been said about 
our low standards of culture, if that is the 
term to be used. 

Iam afraid that we have all been guilty of 
looking at the intellectual fellow as some- 
thing of an oddity in our society. We have 
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not appreciated his work as we might have 
done. We have even created words of ridi- 
cule to describe him such as “egghead” or 
“highbrow. 

The student in school who preferred to be 
in the science laboratory instead of on the 
playing field, or at the corner drugstore, has 
always been considered as not quite a regu- 
lar fellow. Iam certain that the youngsters 
of today have a special word in their vocabu- 
lary that describes him. 

At any rate, we Americans have come to 
realize that a nation which neglects its men 
of learning will have a hard struggle to 
survive. I do not mean that we shall have 
to give up the heroes of the National League 
for those who have won the Nobel prize for 
physics. But I am of the opinion that we 
shall have to look anew on intellectual 
achievement and adopt a more serious atti- 
tude where learning is concerned. 

These attitudes that we have today toward 
education may very well be traced back to 
the days of our pioneer ancestors. There 
was a time when this great continent of ours 
had more need of the hardy pioneer than of 
the highly educated man of learning. There 
were woods to be cleared and land to be cul- 
tivated. Learning had its place in our early 
Pioneer settlements, but it was not the 
scholar who first made a civilization out of 
the wilderness. 

The ideal of the brawny pioneer still lives 
with us today in such figures as Daniel Boone 
and Davy Crockett, and I fervently hope that 
characters such as these will never fade from 
the American scene. We must always have 
them to remind us that daring, strength, and 
courage are qualities necessary for a more 
abundant life. But we live in a new age that 
calls for something more than the physical 
accomplishments of men. 

As the continent of America became more 
and more civilized, great masses of immi- 
grants poured into this wondrous land of 
freedom. The public school system which 
developed was a primary force that united 
these various groups into a unified nation. 
The early American educators who helped to 
shape the American public schools all placed 
emphasis on the public school as a means for 
social betterment. 

Horace Mann, considered as one of the 
founders of the American public school sys- 
tem, established the conception that educa- 
tion must be universal, nonsectarian, and 
free, and that the aim of the school must be 
social efficiency, civic virtue, and develop- 
ment of character. Later American educa- 
tors, such as Henry Barnard, John Dewey, 
and others, enlarged upon these fundamental 
ideas. Henry Barnard worked for the better 
training of teachers and maintained that we 
should have schools good enough for the 
best and cheap enough for the poorest. 

With John Dewey, public school education 
spread farther and farther away from concen- 
trated learning. His aim of education was 
social efficiency. His means of education 
were to be play, construction, use of tools, 
contact with nature, and expression and 
activity. 

I do not doubt that all of these educational 
aims were used for the good of the American 
people in one way or another. But we haye 
reached a stage when this type of education 
no longer serves our purpose. In using play 
as a means of education we have made learn- 
ing too easy and have taken much of the 
seriousness away from it. In using expres- 
sion and activity as a means of learning we 
have become too relaxed in discipline and 
made schooling too painless and too broad in 
scope to produce the men and women we 
need for our times. 

However, just as we still need the ideal of 
the pioneer to help us toward success, we 
also need the socially efficient and well-ad- 
justed citizen who has been educated in our 
time. But this is still not enough. 
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The future of America calls for all of these 
things, but in addition we need a more 
serious, better educated type of man and 
woman. We need citizens who are well 
trained to fill the demands of our economy 
and our defense. We need citizens who are 
vibrantly aware of what it means to live in 
a free society and who are willing to live in 
such a manner that the people of other na- 
tions will embrace our way of life as gladly 
as they have embraced our financial and 
technical assistance. We must have citizens 
so educated that our Government will al- 
ways be a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 

I am certain that if each one of us here 
does his part we can create the respect for 
learning that will eventually produce the 
type of education that America needs for 
survival. 

To the members of the graduating class I 
should like to say that you have a wonder- 
ful, boundless, and challenging future ahead 
of you. 

Most of you came into the world at the 
beginning of or during World War II. Your 
childhood was a childhood of the atomic age, 

As you approach adult life such things as 
television, manmade satellites, and space 
travel are as familiar a part of your young 
life as the invention of the automobile and 
moving pictures was a part of mine. 

I, for one, rather envy you for you will live 
in an astounding world. 

The boy who was voted most likely to 
succeed in your class can very likely be the 
one who will make a trip to the moon. But 
for all of the astonishing things to come 
there are certain fundamental truths by 
which we still must live, regardless of the 
age or the times. 

Plato, the ancient Greek philosopher, who 
lived and died some three hundred years 
before Christ, said that what is honored in a 
country is cultivated there. So my parting 
word to the members of this class is this: 
Honor learning. 

A nation that cultivates learning among its 
citizens, particularly if these citizens are 
free men, will never, as Lincoln has said, 
“perish from the face of the earth.” 

These are the words that I hope will be re- 
membered as you look back on this event, 
your high-school graduation. 


Christian Democratic Party of Italy Gains 
Strength in Recent Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Democratic Party gained 
strength in the recent elections in Italy 
due to the efficient organization devel- 
oped by its aggressive party leader Am- 
intore Fanfani. 

The pro-Western Christian Democrats 
inereased their representation in both 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate but fell short of their goal of an ab- 
solute majority in both houses. Thus 
they had to depend upon the loyalties of 
the minor centrist parties to form a new 
coalition government. The Communists 
lost 3 seats in the chamber while the left 
wing Socialists led by Pietro Nenni 
picked up 8. The extreme right Mon- 
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archist group and neo-Fascists suffered 
a crushing defeat. The Communists 
held their own, increasing the popular 
vote from 35.2 percent to 36.4, an in- 
crease of 1.2 percent from 1953. The 
Christian Democrats increased their vote 
from 40 percent to 42.4 percent, an in- 
crease of 2.4 percent over the last gen- 
eral election in 1953. It gave them 122 
seats in the Senate, an increase of 12 
over 1953 and 273 seats in the chamber, 
an increase of 12 seats over 1953, but 23 
short of a majority. 

Although the election left the situation 
the same as far as placing complete con- 
trol in the Christian Democratic Party, 
yet there was a strengthening of the 
center parties that are pro-Western in 
their attitudes. 

The leadership, having fallen to Fan- 
fani, a dynamic statesman who believes 
in the coalition between the center and 
non-Communist left, has led to a for- 
midable grouping of pro-Western North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization policy and 
acceptance of allied missile bases on 
Italian soil. 

His conferences in Italy with the Am- 
bassadors of Turkey, Egypt, and Western 
Germany and the Prime Minister of 
France will enable him to give the pro- 
posals not only of the Italian plan of 
its Mid-East policy but also the view- 
points of these other nations as well 
and so, he comes well informed to Wash- 
ington to discuss with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles the 
Mid-East-Orient situation relative to its 
effect on the Italian economy and the 
problems of the others. This is indic- 
ative of the high trust and complete 
confidence that the officials of the afore- 
mentioned governments placed in him. 
He certainly is a statesman of definitely 
an important stature. As a cofounder 
with the late Gaspari and others of the 
Christian Democratic Party he has al- 
ways maintained a belief that Christian 
principles as a political platform can be 
worked toward the betterment of the 
national life; and on the whole the party 
has done a fine job. The party publicly 
has proclaimed separation of church and 
state, their critics maintain that the 
policies of the party are dictated by the 
Vatican. Of course in any nation where 
the predominance of one religious group 
makes up the very religious complexion 
of the body politic, the same accusations 
are made. 

We are fortunate that the leader of the 
Christian Democratic Party visits our 
country, within which thousands of his 
comparees are its citizens and whose 
most fantastic dreams have been realized 
through the great opportunities toward 
their accomplishment. 

He knows of and saw in his own Italy 
during World War II thousands upon 
thousands of Americans of Italian ex- 
traction, sons of these pioneers, march 
through Italy with bloody bayonets and 
hand-fired weapons at short range; at 
the landings, the bloody triangle at 
Casino and Anzio Beach—there is no 
hyphen here—but just a high respect and 
a fond regard for the homelands of our 
ancestry. America is strong because she 
venerates in all her people the love and 
interest in the folklore, the customs, and 
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the welfare of the homelands of the 
many nationalities that have con- 
tributed so much to the strength of the 
greatest Republic. A Republic that pro- 
tects the freedom at birth and to the 
very grave. 

In her role as the leader of freedom- 
loving nations, she has been very patient 
and at times the rich chump of satellite 
sweethearts. But in her spendthrift 
orgies she gives away only what she 
cares so little about if peace has a price. 
But once aroused to even a scarey threat 
of the loss of the sacred freedoms of her 
peoples or these peoples over which she 
has placed her protecting hand—God has 
unleashed the fury of the damned—to 
the last man—it will be the last war. 
The courage of America is not in the 
dollar but “in God we trust” and so we 
welcome our fighting friend the great 
Premier Amitre Fanfani of the Republic 
of Italy always a nation whose popula- 
tion was our friend—even though in this 
generation it was once betrayed by a 
dictatorship that was betrayed itself 
under its own tutelage. Italy passed 
through the reconstruction era after the 
war and made tremendous strides in its 
recovery, standing next to the great Re- 
public of Western Germany as one of 
o 19 885 powerful allies in the Atlantic 

act. 

We know that the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles will accord 
to him every advantage that is neces- 
sary to help maintain the independence 
and security of the great Italian Re- 
public and its liberty-loving people. 
America is fortunate in having this great 
statesman on its side Italy, as the most 
strategic spot in Europe, is of the great - 
est importance to the maintainance of 
our supremacy in Europe. God bless 
Premier Fanfani and may the gratitude 
of the United States protect and support 
him in his common stand with us for 
the freedom-loving nations of the world. 
He is our kind of statesman. At the 
present time he is already moving fast 
toward the implementation of his eco- 
nomic and social program for Italy, 
whose aim is to give each Italian an edu- 
cation, a home, and a job. This program 
he knows will insure the popular support 
of the democratic institutions and sta- 
bility of the Italian Government. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald and an article from the 
Chicago Sun-Times as follows: 

[Editorial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 29, 1958] 
Goop News From ITALY 

Although the Italian elections leave the 
political configuration only slightly altered, 
their net effect is to strengthen the center 
and the non-Communist left. The middle- 
road Christian Democrats, who have consti- 
tuted the strongest party since the end of 
the war, gained by more than a million and 
a half in the popular vote. This was reflect- 
ed in their gain of 11 votes in the Chamber 
of Deputies and of 6 votes in the Senate; 
but they again fell well short of an absolute 
majority in the chamber, The Communists 
lost some ground in the chamber but gained 
four additional places in the Senate, and in 
the popular voting barely held their ground. 
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On the other hand the left-wing, or 
Nenni, Socialists emerged stronger than ever 
and the right-wing, or Saragat, Socialists 
also made substantial gains. The parties of 
the extreme right, such as the Monarchists 
and the neo-Fascists have been so severely 
atrophied by the returns as to be no longer 
serious political factors. 

From the point of view of international 
policy the Italian elections are a clear vic- 
tory for the West, since the controlling 
power in the new parliament will lie, and 
even more firmly than before, with the pro- 
Western parties of the center. On the ques- 
tion of internal policy the consequences are 
less clear. Much will depend upon the per- 
sonal composition of the new parliament, 
for under the Italian system of proportional 
representation the voters are permitted to 
state preferences among the individual can- 
didates of a given party. This is especially 
important as concerns the Christian Demo- 
crats who include in themselves right, cen- 
trist, and radical wings. 

The election, nevertheless, may be inter- 
preted as a personal triumph for Signor 
Fanfani, leader of the Christian Democrats 
and also of their more radical faction. His 
assumption of the premiership is now 
strongly indicated though as yet by no 
means assured. It is possible that Signor 
Fanfani, now that he has nothing to fear 
from the right, may even seek to woo the 
Nenni Socialists even farther away from 
their former Communist allies in the hope 
of gaining their support for further eco- 
nomic and social reforms. 

As for the Communists, the earlier re- 
turns by districts suggest that the party has 
suffered heavy defections to both Socialist 
parties in the industrial and now relatively 
prosperous north but that these were largely 
offset by gains in the agricultural and still 
misery-stricken south. If this proves to be 
correct, it will give further plausibility to 
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the theory that Italian communism is much 
more a matter of the stomach than of ideo- 
logical conviction, 
[From the Chicago Sun-Times of May 29, 
1958 


Fix n MILD SATISFACTION FOR UNITED STATES 
In ITALY’S VOTE RESULTS 

WasHINGTON.—United States officials drew 
mild satisfaction from results of Italy’s gen- 
eral election. 

Slight strengthening of the center parties 
offset the pro-Communist left’s modest gains. 
It was the extreme right—Monarchists and 
Fascists—that suffered appreciable losses. 

The voting Sunday and half of Monday 
elected a Senate or upper house and a new 
Chamber of Deputies, in which the real pow- 
er resides. State Department experts were 
suspending final judgment until they learned 
the balance of power inside the major parties. 


FANFANI OR PELLA? 


For instance, it remains to be seen whether 
the dominant man among the Christian 
Democrats, biggest party, is Amintore Fan- 
fani or the present Foreign Minister, Giusep- 
pe Pella. Both are potential premiers of the 
next government. Fanfani, a former Prime 
Minister, is more inclined to form a coalition 
between the center and non-Communist left. 

Pella leans toward the right wing of the 
Christian Democrats and would head a more 
conservative government. 

In the less important Senate, the Christian 
Democrats just missed winning a majority. 

It is the lower house, or Chamber of Depu- 
ties, that experts are scrutinizing closely. 
There the 3 rightist parties together lost 21 
seats out of their 69 in the recently dissolved 
Parliament. The 3 are the 2 Monarchist 
Parties and Italian social movement (Fas- 
cists). 

On the left, the Communists increased 
their popular vote to 6,700,000: from 6,120,- 
709 at the last election in 1953. But owing 
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to the influx of new voters since 1953, it took 

more ballots to hold the same number of 

seats. So the Communists dropped from 143 

to 140 seats. Their share of the total vote 

was almost identical with that 5 years ago— 

22.7 percent now, as against 22.6 then. 
NENNI GAINS MORE SEATS 

The Socialists under Pietro Nenni fared 
better than the extreme left. Nenni in- 
creased his party’s seats from 76 to 84, its 
popular vote from 3,441,014 to 4,198,000, and 
75 . agS of the entire poll from 12.7 to 
14.2. 

The Socialists have tended to crawl into 
bed with the Communists on major issues, 

The Christian Democrats, while making a 
good showing, failed to win an absolute ma- 
jority of the chamber. They gained 12 seats, 
now holding 273 as against 261 in the former 
parliament. Their popular vote was 12,508,- 
000, compared with 10,834,466 in the 1953 
election. They increased their slice of the 
total vote from 40 percent to 42.2. 

Bracketed with them in the moderate 
center are the Social Democrats, Liberals, 
and Republicans. The Social Democrats won 
23 seats (formerly 19). Liberals 16 (14). 
Republicans 9 (5). 

Since the Christian Democrats fell short 
of the strength needed to form a one-party 
government, these coalitions are possible: 

1. Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
and Republicans, with 305 of the total 596 
seats in the chamber. 

2. Christian Democrats, Liberals, and 
(Guiseppe Lauro’s) Monarchists with 302 
seats. 

8. Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
and Liberals with 312 seats. 

All these groupings mean continuance of 
Italy's pro-Western, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization policy and acceptance of Allied 
missile bases on Italian soil. 

It appears that the rightists’ losses were 


7 about equally between the center and 
eft. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord of our pilgrim years, the day 
returns and brings us the round of its 
concerns and duties. As in Thy sight 
these servants of this land of our hope 
and prayer stand in posts of high public 
office, make them solemnly conscious 
that their thoughts and attitudes, their 
words and acts, are not their own, but 
go out from this Chamber, set as a light 
on a hill, to influence and to mold the 
whole structure of human relationships 
around the world. Help them in all 
things to be masters of themselves, that 
they may be the servants of others. 

In these times of tension and strain, 
Save us all from minding and magnifying 
little slights and stings, or giving them. 
Keep us calm in temper, clear in mind, 
sound of heart, in spite of ingratitude, 
misrepresentation, or even treachery. 
Enable us, we pray Thee, to perform 
faithfully and well what Thou dost 
require, even to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with Thee, 


our God. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. TALMADGE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 2, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 29, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 728. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain property in square 724 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of exten- 
sion of the site of the additional office 
building for the United States Senate or for 
the purpose of addition to the United States 
Capitol Grounds; 

S. 847. An act to amend the act of June 5, 
1944, relating to the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of Hungry Horse Dam, 
Mont.; 

S. 2557. An act to amend the act granting 
the consent of Congress to the negotiation 


of certain compacts by the States of Ne- 


braska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in order 
to extend the time for such negotiation; 

S. 2813. An act to provide for certain cred- 
its to the Salt River Valley Water Users’ As- 
sociation and the Salt River Project Agricul- 
tural Improvement and Power District in 
consideration of the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of property in Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S. 3087. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 


in the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

5.3371. An act to amend the act of 
August 25, 1916, to increase the period for 
which concessionaire leases may be granted 
under that act from 20 years to 30 years. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. Tarmance, and by 
unanimous consent, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Subcommittee and the Labor Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare were authorized to 
meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. Bricker, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce was 
authorized to meet at 2:30 p. m. during 
the session of the Senate this afternoon 
to consider proposed legislation on the 
subject of regulation of radio and tele- 
vision networks. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour, for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF SUBVERSIVE 
Activities CONTROL Act or 1950 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
administration of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF A 
CERTAIN ALIEN 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an order entered in behalf of Huilan 
Koo, relating to adjustment of immigration 
status (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petitions of Mrs. H. G. Carroll, and 
Mrs. Carrie Parnell, both of Baldwin Park, 
Calif., relating to the Presidential veto of 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
David G. Hunt, president, National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees, of Pasadena, Calif., 
praying for early action by the Senate on the 
amendment of the House to Senate bill 734, 
the classified employees’ pay bill; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO. 1647) 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I report favorably with 
amendments, the bill (S. 3778) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amend- 
ed, so as to strengthen and improve the 
national transportation system, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
thereon, 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
dividual views of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] be printed 
with the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Florida; 
coe the bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 3930. A bill to amend section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Witry when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3991. A bill for the relief of Olivia Mary 
Galante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3932. A bill to provide for Federal assist- 
ance for the construction and expansion of 
public community junior colleges; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lonc, Mr. 
CLARK, and Mr. HUMPHREY) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 312) to establish a 
Select Committee on Foreign Economic 
Policy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full where it appears under a separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949, RELATING TO IN- 
CREASED DISTRIBUTION OF SUR- 
PLUS FOOD TO NEEDY PEOPLE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
expand the programs for distributing 
surplus food to needy people. 

The proposed legislation would amend 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949,asamended. It would provide Fed- 
eral funds for one-half the costs in- 
curred in certifying individuals and fam- 
ilies as recipients of surplus foods. 

As we know, a tremendous number of 
needy people in the Nation would benefit 
greatly from access to surplus foods. In 
Wisconsin, for example, more than 11,000 
needy persons are now receiving food 
through special plans operating in over a 
dozen counties. In addition, several 
other areas are preparing to participate. 
Nationally, approximately 1,079 coun- 
ties are carrying on a program of distrib- 
uting surplus foods. 

Unfortunately, the offices that certify 
needy people are often understaffed and 
overworked. This acts as a deterrent to 
making foodstuffs available to additional 
needy persons. The addition of only 
one more certifying officer—for which 
the Federal Government would provide 
one-half the cost—would help in some 
areas to make this food available to 
many more persons. 

Today, too, a no-man’s land exists 
for individuals and families not eligible 
for assistance under other programs, 
These include the unemployed, handi- 
capped, and persons temporarily dis- 
tressed economically, through’ personal 
misfortune or natural disaster, and 
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others. If these persons could be eligible 
to receive surplus food, it would at least 
help to “tide them over.” This proposal 
would help to eliminate this no-man's 
land. 

Currently, about 5.2 billion worth of 
farm commodities—including dairy 
products—are held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as so-called sur- 
pluses. At the same time, there ure still 
a large number of hungry people in the 
Nation. This situation is unjustifiable. 

We realize, of course, that it is im- 
portant not to interfere with normal 
trade channels, by flooding the market 
with surpluses. Thus, the program 
should be confined to those who are in 
need, and who could not otherwise af- 
ford to supplement their diets ade- 
quately. 

The expense of providing this addi- 
tional support for the food-distribution 
program would be extremely small, espe- 
cially in comparison to its humanitarian 
benefits. 

This cost-sharing proposal, I believe, 
will encourage participation in communi- 
ties which otherwise might not under- 
take to provide their needy people with 
the available surplus foods. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would administer the pro- 
gram on a basis similar to that of such 
programs for the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled, as now carried out by that agency. 

As we are aware, section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, which my pro- 
posal would amend, deals with distribu- 
tion and dissemination of surplus com- 
modities. 

Currently, the Agriculture Committees 
in both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives are working together on an 
omnibus farm bill. This bill for increas- 
ing the distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties to needy people, justifiably can, and 
should, I believe, be incorporated in such 
a measure. 

If my bill is enacted—as I believe it 
should be—it will help to achieve two im- 
portant objectives: 

First, it will step up the disposal of 
price-depressing surpluses; and, 

Second, it will feed hungry people. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have this brief bill printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3930) to amend section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. WILEY, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by inserting (a)“ after Sec. 416.” 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to pay to each State one- 
half of the total of the sums found by him 
to have been expended on or after July 1, 
1958, by State and local public welfare or- 
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ganizations in such State in the proper and 
efficient administration of the procedures 
employed by such organizations for the 
certification of needy persons to receive 
food commodities made available under the 
provisions of this section. Payments under 
the provisions of this subsection may be 
made either in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, as may be determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and shall be made in such install- 
ments and on such conditions as he deems 
advisable.” 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(S. 3910) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
AND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference an 
amendment to House bill 8281, the Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1957, so as to 
prohibit the allowance as a business ex- 
pense, deductible for income-tax pur- 
poses, of an expense incurred in the con- 
duct of an illegal gambling enterprise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference an 
amendment to House bill 8381, the Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1957, so as to 
reduce the percentage depletion allow- 
ance for oil and gas wells from 27% per- 
cent to 15 percent, and to reduce the al- 
lowance for sulfur and uranium and 
about a score of minerals and metals 
from 23 percent to 15 percent. 

The percentage depletion allowance 
for the oil and gas industry is, in my 
opinion, the biggest of all tax loopholes, 
and amounts, in effect, to a subsidy of 
$114 billion a year. 

Exclusive of the depletion allowance, 
the oil industry is allowed to write off all 
developmental, drilling, and operating 
costs tax free against net income. It can 
also charge off the cost of drilling unsuc- 
cessful wells or dry holes. These allow- 
ances are proper costs of doing business. 
But the additional allowance of 2714 per- 
cent of gross income, up to 50 percent of 
net income, is a $1 billion tax favor for 
the oil industry. 

This tax favoritism toward the oil in- 
dustry is gross discrimination against 
other industries. While the general cor- 
porate rate is now 52 percent, the 27 big- 
gest oil companies paid only 17 percent 
on their net incomes between 1945 and 
1954, and one large oil company paid only 
9 percent on its profits. 

If the 10 largest oil companies had paid 
the same average taxes as other large in- 
dustries in 1955, the Treasury would have 
received an additional $600 million. 
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Besides this large tax loss, the deple- 
tion allowance also causes an immeasur- 
able, permanent loss in natural resources, 
by encouraging unnecessary exploitation 
by prospectors who jump into the oil and 
mining industries to take advantage of 
this income-tax discrepancy. 

With wells in oil-producing States now 
running only 7 days a month, any alibi 
about incentive taxes to encourage ex- 
ploration for new oil has evaporated. 

According to sober and responsible esti- 
mates, my amendment would recover 
half a billion dollars in taxes for the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. President, one of the most disturb- 
ing developments of our time is the grow- 
ing concentration of great wealth in the 
hands of those who operate the oil and 
gas industry and those who control the 
great insurance companies. In both 
cases, the staggering economic power 
that they are piling up, which dwarfs 
anything dreamed of by the robber 
barons of the 19th century, is a direct re- 
sult of tax favoritism on the part of the 
Government of the United States. This 
kind of economic power has infiltrated 
and subverted political activity in an in- 
satiable effort to win ever greater tax 
privilege. 

Mr. President, there is no reason to 
postpone the long overdue curtailment of 
the favoritism shown the oil and gas in- 
dustry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the pending bill, House 
bill 12181, a bill to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, and ask that my 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I intend to offer deals 
with the subject of the expenditure of 
counterpart funds by Members of Con- 
gress. I should like to have it fully 
understood that I support Congressional 
travel. I think travel by Members of 
Congress is desirable. I felt that way as 
an officer of the State Department, and 
I feel that way as a Member of Congress. 

However, I believe there should be pub- 
lic disclosure of expenses incurred. I do 
not desire any limitation on travel, and I 
believe that counterpart funds should 
be used. They are being eaten up by in- 
fiation in most countries. All we need is 
disclosure. 

Not long ago we had before us a bill 
dealing with union welfare funds. It was 
very vehemently argued that what was 
necessary was not regulation, but dis- 
closure. I think that is all that is needed 
in this case. 

My amendment would merely require 
the filing of an expense account by the 
Member of Congress when he returned 
home, which account would become a 
matter of public record. When I 
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traveled as Assistant Secretary of State, 
not only did I make an official report 
to the Department, but it was made a 
matter of public record, for public in- 
formation. I do not mind making my 
expense accounts public when I travel 
as a Member of Congress. I believe 
that making such accounts public would 
safeguard the entire system. That is 
all we need to do to stop irresponsible 
talk and rumors in this connection. If 
there have been any abuses in the past— 
and I must admit that probably there 
have been isolated cases of abuse—such 
abuses can be avoided if we adopt a 
simple amendment which will lead to 
public disclosure. 

Mr. WATKINS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 12181, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12181, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN CORPO- 
RATE AND EXCISE TAX RATES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 12695) to 
provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates. 

As Senators know, H. R. 12695, which 
now is pending before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, provides for a l-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate and ex- 
cise tax rates. 

This amendment provides a morato- 
rium on retailers’ and manufacturers’ 
excise taxes. The temporary suspension 
of these taxes would last until December 
31, 1958. 

This is one tax cut which will start the 
ball rolling toward a recovery from the 
present slump, and yet will not embark 
the Government on a permanent, long- 
term reduction of revenues. It will lay 
the foundation for a period of sound, sus- 
tained growth in the economy. 

The moratorium on excise taxes, as 
provided by the amendment, would be 
the signal for a nationwide bargain sale, 
and would be a fast acting shot in the 
arm for sales, production, and employ- 
ment. It would stimulate manufactur- 
ers and businessmen to cut their prices, 
and would result in real, across-the- 
board price cuts in almost every line of 
goods. 

Such a moratorium would help most 
the industries which have been hit hard- 
est—steel, automobiles, appliances, and 
manufactured goods. It would help 
consumers, by lowering costs. It would 
strike a direct blow against a major 
cause of the recession—namely, high 
prices and buyer resistance. And, by 
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producing lower prices, it would raise a 
new barricade against inflation. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I believe the 
hour is late for a moratorium on excise 
taxes. But it is not too late. Such a 
tax suspension will still do wonders for 
the economy, for the unemployed, and 
for the consumer, in my opinion. It 
will adapt for the Government the same 
technique that wise businessmen have 
used for years—namely, a bargain sale 
whenever sales are lagging and shelves 
are filling. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

Address, entitled “Woman's New Role in 
the World,” delivered by him on June 2, 
1958, at Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

Address delivered by Senator RUSSELL at 
the commencement exercises of Georgia State 
‘Teachers College on June 2, 1958. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement by him on progress toward 
better provision for the needs of brilliant 
children. 


A NATION STILL YOUNG—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader, the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON}, 
delivered on last Saturday a commence- 
ment address to the graduating class of 
the University of Houston. In the ad- 
dress, he soberly assessed the reasons 
for the decline of American leadership, 
and challenged his youthful audience to 
meet with boldness and imagination the 
problems and opportunities of tomorrow. 

Nations, like people, said the majority 
leader, grow older and assume the bur- 
dens of maturity. The American Na- 
tion is still young; but across the world 
there is a rising demand for American 
greatness, a demand which, unfortunate- 
ly, we are not meeting. In the last 12 
months the “assumption of American 
leadership among the community of na- 
tions in the West has been seriously un- 
dermined.” 

Why is this so? The distinguished 
Senator from Texas said we have not 
been fair either to our friends or to our- 
selves. 

With our friends, we have “placed re- 
liance upon dollars alone to buy what 
cannot be bought; what we once got free 
hee exercise of inspiration and leader- 

ip.” 


More than that, we have not stood up 
for our own ideals. 

We have preached freedom but patted 
the foes of freedom on the back. We 
have accorded friendship to leaders of 
other governments who stood in those 
lands for what we oppose at home. We 
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have trafficked in expediency, and sold 
ourselyes down the river for doing so, 

And we have deluded ourselves about 
the problems we have not solved, but 
should solve. 

In the address, the majority leader 
made it clear that we cannot meet with 
dollars alone the world’s demand for 
American greatness; we can meet it only 
by taking spiritual inventory, and by 
making America ‘“freedom’s meeting 
ground” where the ideas of the Free 
World can be applied with imagination 
and reason to the problems of the world. 

Mr. President, few men of his time 
can match the record of leadership of 
the senior Senator from Texas. Never- 
theless, this address demonstrates that 
he faces the challenge of the future with 
at least as much eagerness as do any of 
his youthful auditors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by the majority leader, 
which is entitled “A Nation Still Young,” 
be printed in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NATION STILL YOUNG 
(Address by Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of 

Texas, at University of Houston com- 

mencement exercises, Houston, Tex., May 

31, 1958) 

President Bruce, members of the class of 
1958, on your prógrams, the ceremonies of 
this evening are described as commence- 
ment—a time of beginning. 

Unless commencement has changed great- 
ly since I sat where you of this class now 
sit, the thoughts that fill your minds at this 
hour are less of the future than of the im- 
mediate past. 

For the happy years you have spent on 
this campus, there is now a time of ending, 
I am sure that it is not without a measure 
of sadness—and eyen of reluctance—that 
college is left behind. 

BURDENS OF MATURITY 

That is one of the burdens of maturity. 
As we grow older, we are not permitted to 
linger over the certainties of yesterday. We 
must, instead, turn constantly to meet the 
uncertainties of each new day and the un- 
knowns of each new tomorrow. 

Maturity reserves its rewards for those who 
turn most willingly to face the future's 
challenge, 

As it is with each of us in our personal 
lives, so it is also with our Nation. 

Nations, too grow older. Nations, too, 
assume burdens of maturity. With nations, 
as with individuals, maturity requires a 
turning away from the certainties of yes- 
terday to meet the uncertainties and un- 
knowns of the present and the future. 

At this hour of your graduation, it is 
fitting, I believe, to make this comparison— 
for you and your Nation face together much 
the same sort of challenge, traveling side 
by side the long road, toward maturity. 

A CHALLENGING JOURNEY 

Dim as the distant horizon may be, I envy 
you your journey. 

I envy you, not because the course of your 
journey is safe and forseeable but because it 
is not. You will, of necessity, have to meet 
and to master challenges of greater dimen- 
sion than any generation before you has 
faced. 

This I consider no fearful prospect, but 
a future of the very greatest promise. Life 
without challenge is life without reward. 
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Whether among men or among nations, 
absence of challenge can only mean medi- 
ocrity—and in such a climate, greatness 
cannot flourish. 


CALL TO GREATNESS 


Looking about us at the world today, we 
can see on every hand a rising demand for 
American greatness—a greatness of mind 
and spirit and character and purpose such 
as has never been demanded of us in the 
past. 

We have come to the time of a great na- 
tional rebuilding. 

We must rebuild the American spirit and, 
with it, the fiber of the American character. 

We must rebuild the American image be- 
fore the world, and, with it, the world’s 
respect for the principles for which America 
has stood. 

We must rebuild the American position 
and, with it, the strength of freedom 
as the most powerful force at work in 
the hearts of the human race, 

And we must realize above all that the 
path to the future does not lie solely in 
physical and material resources. We must 
concentrate on the humanities and the so- 
cial studies with the same fervor that we 
pursue the arts of physics and engineering. 

It is as important that we learn to get 
along with our fellow human beings as it is 
that we learn to build satellites and space- 
ships. 

CERTAINTIES CHALLENGED 

From the day you completed your junior 
year to this night when you come to the 
end of your senior year, many basic Amer- 
ican assumptions have undergone the great- 
est change and challenge. 

The assumption of American technological 
superiority has been made subject to direct 
and serious challenge. 

The assumption of American economic sta- 
bility and permanent American prosperity 
has been dealt a blow which commands 
respect and attention, 

The assumption of American leadership 
among the community of nations in the 
West has been severely undermined. 

FREEDOM’s WORLD Is SHRINKING 

As Americans, we do not live now in the 
same world we knew 12 months ago. Our 
resources, our capacity, our knowledge, our 
competence are the same, undiminished and 
unfettered. Yet only the willfully blind can 
fail to see that America’s world is shrinking, 
that the shoreline of freedom is receding. 

France, the center of the great North At- 
lantic line against Soviet imperialism, is 
disintegrating in chaos. 

The Middle East is aflame with the bright 
fires of nationalism. 

North Africa is covered with a pall of 
smoke from smoldering ruins of colonialism, 

Canada stirs under an awakening spirit of 
independence and challenge to our policies. 

The once friendly lands to the south of us 
are exploding with old resentments and new 
ambitions. 

On every hand, men and nations we have 
counted on the side of freedom are challeng- 
ing openly and angrily our own assumption 
that we were secure as leaders of all freemen. 
It would be all but impossible to overstate 
the seriousness of this challenge, 


A LONELY ISLAND 


If we continue long on this course, Amer- 
ica will be left as an island in an angry sea 
of world contempt. We shall be poor amid 
our abundance, ignorant amid our knowl- 
edge, weak amid our strength, and without 
hope amid all our promise. : 

This must not come to pass. 

America must not stand with cotton in its 
ears and hands over its eyes and pretend that 
it neither hears nor sees the walls of freedom 
crumbling at its feet. 

j What has happened to the American posi- 
on? 
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THE DARING OF YOUTH 


I do not presume to suggest that there 18 
a single and final answer. But I do believe 
the answer lies somewhere within the fact 
that we have drifted away from the funda- 
mental truth that America is a young nation 
with the best years of its life still to be lived. 

Through all the years of America’s growth 
to preeminence in the world we have moved 
forward with the inner fire and ambition of 
youth. We have had the daring and self- 
confidence of youth. We have not had the 
smugness and contentment that sometimes 
comes with age. 

Americans have tamed rivers, leveled 
mountains, joined oceans together, made 
deserts bloom, fought with the winds to re- 
claim the dustbowls. We have built great 
cities in the wilderness and brought the 
wonders of electricity to rural homes. 

For all the peoples of the earth who had 
yet to accomplish these goals, America was 
an inspiration, and the freedom for which 
America stood was their goal and their 
dream, too. 

FEAR AND CAUTION 

I cannot believe that it is entirely coinci- 
dence that the state of America’s position in 
the world has come about so promptly in 
the wake of a changing American attitude 
toward these enterprises which have been 
the showpieces of freedom. 

Our American attitudes have changed. 

We have grown fearful and cautious about 
building great dams to harness the power 
of our streams. 

We have derided public projects as pork 
barrels. 

We have filed our plans on the shelf and 
tucked our dreams away in drawers. 

We have told ourselves and the world that 
the American economy was mature, that it 
required no more expansion, that its great 
threat was overexpansion. 

Beyond this, we have lectured to our 
friends, scolded them, and preached to them 
and talked down to them. We have com- 
plained about their backwardness, their lack 
of development, their need to work harder 
and sweat more in pursuit of the carrot of 
American dollars we dangled before them, 


TWOFOLD TRAGEDY 


The tragedy was twofold. We have been 
neither fair to them nor to ourselves. 

We have placed reliance upon dollars alone 
to buy what cannot be bought. Aid to other 
nations has never bought for us what we 
once got free by the exercise of inspiration 
and leadership. Without such inspiration 
and leadership, aid itself becomes a cynical 
and corroding gesture, which diminishes the 
self-respect of both the giver and the re- 
ceiver. 

We have preached freedom but patted the 
foes of freedom on the back. We have ac- 
corded our friendship to leaders of other 
governments who stood in those lands for 
what we oppose at home. We have traf- 
ficked in expediency and sold ourselves down 
the river for doing so, 

We have, most seriously of all, deluded 
ourselves about what we need to do here at 
home. 

America is not a land where all problems 
are solved, where all answers are written, all 
the examinations passed. We still face the 
future of a young and growing land. 

A TIME OF TOTAL CONFIDENCE 

Thirty years ago, when I sat at com- 
mencement in San Marcos, the members of 
my class looked forward with total confidence 
to a world of certainty and stability. The 
war to end all wars had been fought. Amer- 
ica was isolated and immune, free of danger 
of involvement in foreign wars. 

The economy was prosperous. Except in 
the most academic way, none of us knew the 
meaning of the word “depression.” 
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AN ABRUPT AWAKENING 


But in a matter of months, each of us 
knew in the most personal way the real and 
raw meaning of depression. In a matter of 
years, we could see the forming of the clouds 
of war over Europe and Asia—and finally over 
our own land. 

In my own case, my whole life since college 
has been consumed with problems and chal- 
lenges which were unknown—did not, in fact, 
exist—on the night that I graduated from 
college. 

IN 5 MORE THAN 50 

For you in this class of 1958, life may hold 
much the same pattern. 

You will work in fields that are not yet 
named. 

You will live by skills that are not yet 
known. 

You will travel to stars and planets that 
cannot now be seen by the naked eye. 

You will know worlds and wonders that do 
not even have a place in our fiction and 
fantasy. 

Your world will change more in 5 years 
than the world of your fathers has changed in 
50 years. And it will change more in your 
lifetime than it has changed in the 2,000 
years of Christendom. 

But you will realize the promise and the 
opportunity and fulfillment of this world 
only if America returns to its traditions of 
expansion and challenge and daring. You 
will realize it only if America recaptures the 
spirit of youth and ambition and self-con- 
fidence. 

How can our Nation recapture such a 
spirit? 

Many Americans are asking that question 
but many who ask it despair of finding the 
answer and thus resign themselves—and the 
Nation—to a state of hopelessness. 


GREATNESS NOT FOR SALE 


I do not presume to say that I have the 
answer or that any other one person has it 
or should have it. It is an error of the most 
serious sort for Americans to blame our na- 
tional troubles on individuals or expect those 
troubles to be resolved by individuals alone. 

In our world today—and in the foreseeable 
world beyond—Americans will not find the 
secrets of greatness packaged neatly in one- 
man leadership or one-idea thinking. We 
cannot buy greatness with our check books. 

What we freely need in America today, it 
seems to me, is a rekindling of the search for 
truth, the search that leads us into explora- 
tion of the frontiers of the human mind. 
With all that we have done, with all that we 
have attained, we have as yet barely pene- 
trated these frontiers, 


NO MAPS, HIGHWAYS, OR MOTELS 


How is this to be done? 

I think we might well compare our chal- 
lenge with the challenge that faced earlier 
generations who opened the frontiers of the 
American West. They had no road maps, no 
superhighways, no motels along the way— 
but they went into the West together, gain- 
ing both strength for the task and security 
from the hazards by traveling in bands and 
groups. 

Our Government did not and could not 
order the American settlers into the West, 
nor could Washington guarantee what they 
would find. But Washington could—and 
Washington did—offer incentives for those 
who dared the wilderness and by those in- 
centives a continent was won for freedom. 

We can today apply that same pattern to 
our own times and our own challenges. 

America and Americans cannot explore the 
distant frontiers of human knowledge alone 
and neither can we expect all the pioneering 
to be done by or in the capital city of Wash- 
ington. 

This is a joint adventure. 
that in truth. 


Let’s make it 
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SPIRITUAL INVENTORY 


Let’s set in motion without apology a frank 
and open search for new ideas, new decisions, 
new careers. 

In each State and in each region, let’s bring 
together the finest of minds—young and 
old—to reexamine both our attainments and 
our ambitions. Let us inventory our in- 
tangibles as well as the obvious measures of 
our wisdom, and by so doing arrive at a new 
estimate of our potential and our problems. 

Rather than dwell upon the differences 
and distinctions between our national regions 
and sections, let us make a start by bringing 
our people together as Americans to climb 
over the walls of our own provincialism to 
come to a better, first-hand understanding 
of one another. 


CAMPUS OF FREEMEN 


In our relations with other nations, let us 
travel this same road and travel it together. 

Today, in the eyes of the world, Washing- 
ton is seen as a capital of power—a distant 
and sometimes indifferent city of wealth and 
authority. I say, let us set about to make 
Washington and all of America the campus 
of freemen where men and women of young 
lands can come to discuss their work together 
in a climate of real freedom. 

Let us use the round table, the seminar 
and the lecture room as instruments of free- 
dom and make America the spiritual leader of 
the awakening that is now stirring the West. 

We can, I am sure, safely invest each year 
at least the cost of two nuclear bombs in the 
building of great new libraries. We can 
channel the costs of an army division into 
the support of great new schools for the 
humanities. We can certainly set aside a 
percentage of our national budget for the fi- 
nancing of the laboratories and other facili- 
ties required to set in motion a program of 
pure research, 

We can, with applied imagination, far out- 
distance the lands of tyranny in opening the 
way for men to search for truth along the 
unexplored frontiers of human capacity. 


FREEDOM’S MEETING GROUND 


America cannot forever sustain the burdens 
of a mammoth military. We must and we can 
invest a greater portion of our wealth in cre- 
ative endeavor, leading the world not merely 
in the provision of instruments of war but 
in the provision of the arts of peace. Out of 
the ferment of such labors, we shall enrich 
our own lives and add to our own strength 
as well as to the strength of freemen every- 
where. 

Let’s make America the meeting ground 
for freemen and freemen's ideas. Let us not 
merely bring the young here to teach them 
but bring their elders here to help teach us. 
Let us not confine our exchange programs to 
the graduate students but bring to America 
the farmer of India, the worker of Europe, 
the teacher of Latin America—bring men 
and women of all stations of life, so that we 
can learn from them and they can learn 
from us. 

This, as I see it, is a way to revitalize the 
spirit of our Nation and to recapture the wis- 
dom that comes only from a continuing 
search for new ideas. 

It is your personal challenge—and the 
challenge to your elders—to set America on 
this course again, not tomorrow, not next 
year, but now. 

CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 

Stale and static policies, good though they 
were yesterday, may not still be good today. 
Searching reexamination is in order and it 
must begin soon, for we have little time to 
linger and wait for better days to return. 

We need to dwell on what America can 
do—not on what our Nation can’t do. 

We need to chart our course by what 


America should do—not by what it should 
not do. 
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This is the spirit of youth, the spirit you 
carry in your hearts tonight as you enter the 
‘world beyond this campus. It is the spirit 
that your Nation must emulate as it enters 
a world beyond the dimensions of any known 
in the past. 

The challenge immediately before us is 


great. 

The challenge beyond—the challenge to 
your generation—is greater, but, in the mas- 
tery of that challenge lies reward and prom- 
ise far greater than any generation has 
known. 


I envy you. I wish to each of you God- 
speed. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVINGS 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
believe the Treasury’s decision to offer a 
314-percent bond is a recognition of the 
importance of the saver and of savings 
to the soundness of recovery and our 
next wave of prosperity. There was 
much concern a year ago over the fact 
that the rate of saving in the United 
States was lagging in relation to the rate 
of growth and of borrowing in our na- 
tional economy. There is even reason 
to believe that this is one of the big 
reasons why the 1955-57 boom outran its 
steam. The Treasury’s decision to in- 
clude a long 344-percent bond in the 
current financing operation was a hard 
one to make. But it will be appreciated 
by all who have the well-being of savings 
and savers in the Nation at heart. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial from 
the American Banker of June 3, 1958, 
entitled “A Lift for Thrift.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LIFT ror THRIFT—NEW 314 -PERCENT UNITED 
STATES BOND HINTS 3 PERCENT CAN BE CON- 
TINUED ON SAVINGS 
Amid the flurry of criticisms evoked by the 

's announcement of an offering of 
$1 billion, 27-year 3'4-percent bonds at 

10014, permit us to raise one small voice of 

applause on behalf of the thrifty American. 

For him, Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 

has done just right. 

Many tongues will be heard taking the 
Treasury to task for paying a 344-percent 
rate in a recession period. They will say 
that the money could have been borrowed 
more cheaply; that the Treasury is taking 
out of the money market funds which would 
contribute to recovery if left available for 
municipal, corporate, and housing borrow- 
ers; that liquidity is more desirable than 

g of the debt; that a new 31⁄4- 
percent rate anchor at the long end of the 

‘Treasury securities yleld curve interferes with 

the theoretically desirable policy of lowest 

possible interest rates to foster borrowing 

and business recovery. In short, that a 34 

percent bond at this time was the wrong 


Yet the Treasury undoubtedly had assur- 
ance from the committees representing the 
savings, insurance, pension, and other in- 
stitutional investors that they had the funds 
in sight for $1 billion of long-term bonds 
over and above the probable needs of other 
long-term borrowers. It is significant that 
last week, for the first time, a committee of 
savings and loan executives was invited by, 
the Treasury in the series of conferences pre- 
liminary to the announcement of the fi- 
mancing. The savings and loans, it has been 
indicated, are becoming more interested in 
building up secondary reserves of United 
States Treasury paper these days, and would 
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like to put less of their deposit growth into 
mortgages. 

In the various conferences which the 
Treasury held with savings institution rep- 
resentatives, it was probably pointed out 
that the supply of funds coming into the 
market for investment in the near future 
would so exceed the demand that yields 
would be pushed lower and lower on long- 
term securities—and someone would get 
hurt again when more nearly normal in- 
terest levels return. It is not so long ago 
that United States Treasury 4’s were selling 
under par and the 3’s of 1995 under 90. 

Extremes in matters of finance are always 
bad. Interest rates are no exception, and 
in the long run the cost to the Treasury of 
a 3% percent, 27-year bond as compared 
with 2% percent for a 5-year bond, may be 
well worth while. Certainly, in the light 
financial history, 3% percent is not a high 
price to pay for the use of the public's say» 
ings over a period of a quarter century. 

The Treasury’s objective of lengthening 
out its debt, and thus getting more of its 
paper in the strong hands of investors and 
thrift institutions is sound policy. When 
the foreseeable supply of funds affords op- 
portunity to put a bit more of our near $275 
billion Federal debt into long-term paper, it 
is simply common sense to do so. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that this 
$1 billion cash which the Treasury wants in 
exchange for the new 3% percent bonds is 
going to be spent, and spent quickly as 
part of the Treasury’s regrettable, but prob- 
ably inescapable, $3 billion current fiscal 
year deficit. This $1 billion will certainly 
find its way back into the Nation’s spend- 
ing stream faster than if it were borrowed 
by housing builders, municipal authorities, 
or corporations, In other words, there will 
be no stagnation or deflationary effect from 
this issue of a billion of new Treasury bonds. 
As much of a contribution to recovery will 
be made by the Federal Government spend- 
ing this billion as any borrower could make; 
more than if corporations or other borrow- 
ers floated long-term issues simply to pay 
off bank debt. 

However, it is from the point of view of 
the saver that the Treasury's decision to 
issue a 344-percent bond is most important 
to the banking world. It seems to hint an 
answer to the question whether banks and 
other savings institutions will have to cut 
rates being paid to savers. As long as paper 
yielding more than 3 percent is available in 
these slump months, banks now paying 3 
percent or savings institutions paying 3% 
percent will hesitate to cut the rates being 
paid to the public. (It should be recalled 
that the actual cost to most savings insti- 
tutions and departments of a 3-percent in- 
terest rate is more often than not in the 
neighborhood of 2.67 percent because of the 
turnover of accounts, withdrawals, and 
methods of computation of interest.) 

And the level of interest rates is important 
as a factor in stimulating and rewarding the 
accumulation of savings. At the New Jer- 
sey bankers’ convention a few days ago, Pres- 
ident Hayes, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, pointed out that the problem of 
monetary policy in the Nation is to tread a 
narrow path between a level of interest rates 
low enough to attract borrowers but not too 
low to attract savings. 

We believe that the Treasury's decision to 
offer a 344-percent bond is a recognition of 
the importance of the saver and of savings 
to the soundness of recovery and our next 
wave of prosperity. There was much con- 
cern a year ago over the fact that the rate 
of saving in the United States was lagging 
in relation to the rate of growth and of 
borrowing in our national economy. There 
is even reason to believe that this is one 
of the big reasons why the 1955-57 boom 
outran its steam. The Treasury's decision 
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to include a long 314-percent bond in the 
current financing operation was a hard one 
to make. But it will be appreciated by all 
who have the well-being of savings and 
Savers in the Nation at heart, 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral days we have been discussing the 
mutual security bill. It is very appar- 
ent that there is considerable disagree- 
ment over it. Some Senators are very 
much in favor of it. I am one of those. 
From the fine remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], I 
would say he was opposed to it. That is 
a part of life in this American forum. 
That is true not only in the Senate, but 
in the press, in the pulpit, and else- 
where. We have a right to disagree. 

I received a letter from a friend of 
mine, a part of which I shall read: 

ALEXANDER WEN: This is what I think 
of your report. 


There were enclosed cut-up pieces of 
paper. 

The letter stated further: 

Have you ever thought of retiring? 


The letter further stated: 


If you have any more on this subject, 
don’t write me. 


The letter was signed “Disappoint- 
ingly yours.” 

It was not a new experience to re- 
ceive that kind of letter, but it caused 
me to do a little philosophising. I 
made up a little poem and sent it to the 
writer of the letter. It expresses the 
American philosophy in no uncertain 
terms. I wrote to her: 


It is good that folks like you and me, 

Can agreeably disagree, 

Over our political and religious thought. 

A few years back we would have fought, 

And blood would have been shed. 

Now we have law instead, 

And arbitrary power is checked, 

So liberty will not be wrecked. 

The Constitution stands supreme, 

Let those who will, snort and scream, 
Disappointingly yours, 


Wasurincton, D. C. June 2, 1958. 


I have taken the liberty of expressing 
these thoughts on the floor of the Sen- 
ate because there has been in the days 
that have gone by and there will be in 
the days that are ahead much disagree- 
ment on vital issues; but we can argue 
the issues in the Senate and still be 
friends. What is more, we have learned 
to give credit to those who disagree with 
us, the credit of being honest and of 
having different views because of differ- 
ences in background—geographical, eco- 
nomical, religious, and political. Con- 
sequently, we see issues from different 
standpoints. That is the reason why I 
wrote the little note, in the form of a 
poem, to the writer of the letter from 
which I just quoted. If any “fireworks” 
are contained in the reply, and they are 
Significant enough to sustain or over- 
throw the position which I have taken, 
I shall be glad to include the reply in 
the RECORD, 
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THE MINNESOTA IRON-ORE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent days Skillings’ Mining Review, 
published at Duluth, Minn., has quoted 
the most informed observers as estimat- 
ing that iron-ore shipments by lake 
freighter from the Lake Superior region 
may dip this year to the lowest point 
since 1939, when only 45 million tons of 
ore were shipped. 

Most estimates now indicate an ore 
movement of only 50 million to 60 million 
tons from the Lake Superior ports this 
year, as compared with shipments of 
84,600,000 tons from the region last 
year—most of it from Minnesota. This, 
I emphasize, will be the lowest level of 
shipments since 1939. 

The new taconite plants of Erie and Re- 
serve Mining Cos., producing a new type 
of high-grade iron ore through a com- 
plicated mining-manufacturing process, 
have already been severely cut back. 
The beginning of the shipping season 
for direct shipping ore was delayed this 
year for almost a month, despite good 
shipping weather. Families throughout 
Minnesota’s great iron range are severely 
hit by the plummeting drop in the de- 
mand for iron ore. 

These are conditions which experi- 
enced observers could predict months 
ago, as the dimensions of the current 
recession began to emerge. The uneven 
pattern of Minnesota’s iron range em- 
ployment, resulting from the seasonal 
character of open-pit mining in north- 
ern Minnesota, is always accentuated 
during times of general economic reces- 
sion. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from the Eighth District of 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] and I have 
over the years many times discussed 
measures to stabilize the employment 
pattern on Minnesota’s Iron Range and 
to bring about a steady growth of eco- 
nomic opportunity. On February 20 of 
this year we issued a joint statement 
concerning our projected efforts toward 
this goal during 1958. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks the text of the joint state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BLATNIK, HUMPHREY ANNOUNCE PLANS To 
HELP STABILIZE NORTHEASTERN MINNESOTA 
ECONOMY 
Plans designed to help stabilize the em- 

ployment level on Minnesota’s iron range 

and to encourage a steady expansion of eco- 
nomic opportunity for northeastern Minne- 
sota are nearing completion, Congressman 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, Democrat-Farmer-Labor, 

of Minnesota, and Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 

PHREY, Democrat-Farmer-Labor, of Minne- 

sota, announced today. 

In a joint statement the two Minnesota 
Democrat-Farmer-Laborers said that their 
studies and discussions over the past several 
years have indicated five clear lines of prog- 
ress by which Federal and State action can 
assist northeastern Minnesota to break the 


highly erratic employment pattern of past 
years. 

“During this session of Congress,” they 
said, “we expect to press for action in the 
following areas: 
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“1. Research and development of Minne- 
sota’s tremendous low-grade mineral re- 
sources, particularly nonmagnetic taconite. 

2. Encouragement of expanded production 
of magnetic taconite. 

“3. Regulation of imports of foreign 
iron ore. 

“4, Txpanded research into the utilization 
of Minnesota’s extensive peat resources. 

“5. Encouragement of new industries in 
northeastern Minnesota, particularly in the 
field of timber utilization. 

“6. Acceleration of the preparation of Du- 
luth Harbor to meet the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the deepening of the 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes.” 

“The principal economic problem in north- 
eastern Minnesota,” HUMPHREY and BLATNIK 
said, “is the highly erratic level of employ- 
ment resulting from virtual dependence on 
one industry, and aggravated by a sharply 
increasing importation of foreign iron ore 
during the past 5 years.” 

“In order to remedy this situation, positive 
programs must be undertaken to provide 
alternative sources of income for the area; 
but at the same time a serious effort must 
be made to deal with the unfortunate fact 
that when steel production drops, the only 
serious reduction in iron ore production oc- 
curs in Minnesota, while the imports of for- 
eign iron ore continue to rise straight 
through the steel cutbacks,” they pointed 
out. 

“Principal effort to increase the utilization 
of Minnesota’s low-grade mineral resources,” 
the two legislators said, “will be the securing 
of funds this year to construct the Bureau 
of Mines Minerals and Metallurgical Research 
Laboratory now being designed for a site on 
the Fort Snelling Reservation in St. Paul.” 
Despite administration opposition, the two 
are seeking appropriation of $1,718,000 to per- 
mit the laboratory to commence operations 
by midsummer 1959. 

“Of course we will expect the laboratory 
to commence work immediately with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the development of a 
commercial process for nonmagnetic taco- 
nite,” they said, 

“Expanded magnetic taconite production 
should be strongly encouraged, for taconite 
plants provide the kind of stable, year-around 
employment that the range area so badly 
needs, 

“Both here in Washington and throughout 
Minnesota, the mining companies should be 
encouraged in every way to increase taconite 
pellet production capacity in Minnesota,” 
HUMPHREY and BLATNIK recommended. 

Referring to the increasingly erratic pat- 
tern of employment in mining in north- 
eastern Minnesota, BLATNIK and HUMPHREY 
pointed out that since 1952 iron ore produc- 
tion in Minnesota has wavered between 68 
million tons and 104 million tons, varying 
sharply from year to year, with consequent 
severe unemployment in bad years. Employ- 
ment in the iron mines next summer, they 
pointed out, would undoubtedly be adversely 
affected by the sharp cutbacks in steel pro- 
duction this year, currently running at about 
54 percent of total capacity. 

“Tron ore imports, on the other hand,” 
they pointed out, “show a steady increase 
during these years of Minnesota ore produc- 
tion fluctuation.” The last firm figures, they 
said, indicate that 22 million tons were im- 
ported from Canada and Venezuela alone in 
1956, compared with about 75 million tons 
shipped from Minnesota to the lower lakes. 
By 1965, they predicted, under the present 
pattern, 34 million toms of foreign ore can 
be expected to come in through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The two Minnesota legislators revealed that 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has almost 
completed a several years’ study of the pat- 
tern of iron ore production and its relation 
to the national defense, and said that “as 
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soon as ODM has digested this report, we are 
to meet with the Administrator of ODM, 
Gordon Gray, to discuss such possibilities as 
stockpiling, and import quotas, and other 
means to prevent the unilateral cutbacks in 
Minnesota production during years of low 
steel production.” 

“Peat utilization can open up a whole new 
energy resource for northeastern Minnesota, 
and we are seeking substantial Federal par- 
ticipation in the research program on peat,” 
they said. 

“Minnesota’s vast peat deposits look more 
valuable every day,” the two legislators 
pointed out, commenting on the important 
material gathered by the Iron Range Re- 
sources Commission on its recent inspection 
trip to the Soviet Union to study the utiliza- 
tion of peat. 

New industries for northeastern Minnesota 
are a must, HUMPHREY and BLATNIK declared. 
“Particularly a way must be found for better 
use of the extensive timber resources of this 
area.” In this connection they announced 
that they were seeking this year an increase 
in the budget request for the Lakes States 
Forest Experiment Station at Grand Rapids, 
“not only for better wood utilization, but for 
the better maintenance of sustained yields on 
northeastern Minnesota forest lands.“ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since mid-February, our predictions that 
employment in the iron mines this sum- 
mer would be adversely affected by the 
sharp cutbacks in steel production have 
unfortunately been most accurate. At 
the same time, in Congress we have 
taken some steps this session toward 
making possible a long-range solution 
to many of northeastern Minnesota’s 
economic problems. Among the chief 
accomplishments of this session has been 
the providing of the construction funds 
for a new Bureau of Mines Minerals Re- 
search Laboratory, despite the failure on 
the part of the administration to request 
such funds. This laboratory, commenc- 
ing in 1959, is expected to initiate inten- 
sive research into the commercial devel- 
opment of nonmagnetic taconite—an 
iron-bearing rock appearing in tremen- 
dous quantities in northern Minnesota. 
In addition, the laboratory anticipates 
research into the utilization of Minne- 
sota’s vast peat deposits, and many low- 
grade ores such as manganese which are 
plentiful in northern Minnesota and the 
North Central States area. 

Iam most grateful to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. HAYDEN], and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs [Mr. 
Murray], for their fine assistance in 
providing this laboratory, as well as to 
the House conferees who concurred in 
the Senate amendment providing $1,719,- 
000 for this laboratory. 

Other amendments to the Interior ap- 
propriations bill which constitute con- 
structive additions to our program for 
the rehabilitation of the northeastern 
Minnesota economy were added in re- 
sponse to my request. These include a 
$200,000 addition to the research facili- 
ties at the Lakes States forestry station 
at Grand Rapids, and an addition to the 
1959 budget for timber management re- 
search at this fine Forest Service station. 
Altogether, we increased the President’s 
budget for forest research by more than 
one-third, an increase which will greatly 
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benefit northern Minnesota’s forest in- 
dustries. We also increased the budget 
request for reforestation and stand im- 
provement, insect and disease control, 
assistance to the States for their tree- 
planting programs, and for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of timber access 
roads and forest trails. 

Representative BLATNIK and I are 
joining also in requesting an increase in 
the appropriation for continuing the con- 
struction of the Great Lakes connecting 
channels, so that Duluth and northern 
Minnesota will be able to benefit from the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway by 
1962. Until the connecting channels are 
deepened to 27 feet, oceangoing vessels 
coming up the St. Lawrence will not be 
able to steam directly to the port of 
Duluth. We have urged the appropria- 
tion of $30 million for the coming fiscal 
year, to permit full utilization of all the 
Corps of Engineers resources on this 
project during fiscal year 1959. 

I am resisting the pleas of many who 
have called for a tariff on imports of iron 
ore—despite the mounting evidence that 
American steel and mining companies are 
accelerating their imports of iron ore 
from Canada and South America at the 
expense of the mining industry in the 
Great Lakes area, and particularly the 
iron range of Minnesota. 

I am satisfied that the real reason for 
the sharp cutbacks in American iron-ore 
production is the general depressed state 
of our economy, and the particular rate 
of production of the steel industry itself. 
The best short-range solution for the 
mining industry, of course, will be the 
restoration of the purchasing power of 
the American consumer, and for this 
reason I have been urging a tax cut for 
consumers and a broad program of public 
works to provide additional useful and 
constructive jobs. 

We also need the foreign markets pro- 
vided by our international trade pro- 
gram, and that is why I continue strongly 
to support the reciprocal trade program. 

Nevertheless, the latest figures on the 
imports of iron ore, principally from 
direct-shipping mines owned and op- 
erated by American firms, are very sober- 
ing. During 1957, according to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, there was 
another increase of 10.9 percent in total 
iron-ore imports—or a total of more 
than 33.7 million tons. This figure is 42 
percent above imports in 1955. Increases 
from American-owned South American 
mines alone were up last year 80 percent 
over 1955. 

Based on the estimates of direct-ship- 
ping ore planned to be mined in new 
deposits being developed in Brazil, the 
rate of imports will continue to increase 
during 1958. 

It is clear, from a study of comparative 
iron-ore production on the Minnesota 
iron range, and the imports of iron ore 
since 1952, that during years of lower 
steel production, the steel companies 
have been deliberately reducing the pro- 
duction of Minnesota ore, while they have 
taken no steps to equalize the layoff bur- 
den by reducing production concurrent- 
ly in their American-owned foreign 
mines. This pattern was particularly 
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clear in 1954 and 1957, and seems 
destined to be followed in 1958. 

The result is either feast or famine 
for the Minnesota iron range. In the 
good steel-production years, Minnesota 
mines are worked to the limit; in the 
bad years, Minnesota miners are laid off 
to an extent proportionately far greater 
than the cutback in American steel pro- 
duction. Iron-ore imports continue to 
rise straight through the years of falling 
steel production. 

The steel industry has a heavy re- 
sponsibility to the Nation to develop a 
new American source of iron ore to re- 
place the fast-dwindling high-grade di- 
rect-shipping Minnesota ores. In Min- 
nesota, with the beginnings of a new 
taconite industry, two major companies 
have begun such an effort. But the lead- 
ership of the steel industry has as yet 
taken no major steps to provide an ade- 
quate iron-ore base for the industry 
within the continental United States. 
Rather they have concentrated on the 
development of vast new direct-shipping 
ore deposits in South America, Canada, 
and Liberia. 

Certainly these deposits should be de- 
veloped, and surely our expanding econ- 
omy in good years will need these new 
supplies of ore. But to concentrate on 
the development of these overseas ores 
to the exclusion of an effort to develop 
a new domestic mining industry is to 
create both hardship in the Minnesota 
iron range and a clear danger to the 
Nation. 

If the dominant interests in the steel 
industry continue to ignore the infant 
taconite industry, and to throw the 
weight of mining cutbacks on the miners 
of Minnesota, they are going to force 
serious consideration of some form of re- 
striction on imports of iron ore, proba- 
bly through the imposition of a flexible 
quota system which would be operative 
in times of economic slump. 

Frankly, I do not relish the thought of 
any restrictions on trade. But in a mat- 
ter which is so vital to the defense of 
the United States as the steel industry, 
nothing must be permitted to block the 
development of an adequate submarine- 
proof iron-ore source. 

I wish to take particular note of the 
tremendous pioneering work of Dr. E. W. 
Davis, formerly of the University of Min- 
nesota, who almost singlehandedly devel- 
oped the first commercially feasible proc- 
ess of converting taconite into high-grade 
iron ore. Truly, he is one of the giants 
of the American mining industry. 

At the same time, tribute should also 
be paid to two great companies in the 
steel industry whose willingness to invest 
over half a billion dollars in the con- 
struction of taconite-processing facili- 
ties has created the beginnings of a new 
industry in northern Minnesota. These 
two companies are Erie Mining Co. and 
Reserve Mining Co. Of course their 
pioneering work could not have been 
undertaken had it not been for the strong 
support of such political leaders in north- 
ern Minnesota as Representative JoHN 
A. BLATNIK, who worked tirelessly and 
successfully to develop special State-tax 
legislation to encourage the investment 
in taconite. 
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But the two major taconite-processing 
operations in Minnesota are only a start. 
They have proved that taconite can be 
tailor made for specific types of steel 
processing. They have demonstrated 
the feasibility of a taconite industry in 
Minnesota supplying the steel mills with 
perhaps 30 million tons of taconite ag- 
glomerate each year. 

Still, not every important segment of 
the American steel industry has yet 
moved to join in the effort to create a 
strong taconite-processing industry. 

I hope and trust that the steel-indus- 
try leadership will once again prove its 
intelligence, initiative, and patriotism by 
taking the necessary steps, without fur- 
ther delay, to accelerate the full devel- 
opment of Minnesota taconite, and thus 
make unnecessary any action whatsoever 
by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a second statement which was 
issued jointly by Representative BLATNIK, 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
1 and myself, dated May 26, 

58. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HUMPHREY, BLATNIK CITE PROGRESS TOWARD 
MORE STABLE RANGE ECONOMY 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor, of Minnesota, and Congress- 
man JOHN A. BLATNIK, Democrat-Farmer- 
Labor, of Minnesota’s Eighth Congressional 
District, yesterday meeting with Minnesota 
iron range leaders in Rochester, reported 
their success last week in gaining funds for a 
new Bureau of Mines Research Laboratory in 
Minnesota and for the expansion of forest 
research facilities at Grand Rapids, Minn. 
These, they said, are major steps toward their 
goal of helping to build a more stable iron 
range economy. 

“A program of far more intensive research 
and development of northern Minnesota's 
rich undeveloped resources, such as nonmag- 
netic taconite and peat, and the better utili- 
zation of northern Minnesota’s timber and 
pulpwood stands, is now a certainty,” the two 
Minnesota legislators declared. 

HUMPHREY and BLATNIK had high praise for 
Governor Orville Freeman’s leadership in 
Minnesota in encouraging the study of iron 
range resources and seeking to bring new in- 
dustry to ths range, as well as Freeman's ef- 
forts to convince United States Steel that 
they should invest in taconite production in 
Minnesota at an early date. 

At the same time, the Minnesotans served 
notice on the leadership of the steel indus- 
try that “if the dominant interests in the 
steel industry continue to ignore the infant 
taconite industry, and to throw the weight of 
mining cutbacks on the miners of Minnesota, 
they are going to force serious consideration 
of some form of restriction on imports of iron 
ore—probably through the imposition of a 
fiexible quota system which would be opera- 
tive in times of economic slump.” 

Referring to recent statements by Repub- 
lican political leaders in Minnesota that Min- 
nesota’s iron ore tax laws were responsible for 
the present low rate of employment on the 
range, Senator HUMPHREY and Congressman 
BLATNIK charged that such statements are 
“completely irresponsible,” and “ignore the 
central fact that the serious national reces- 
sion brought about by Republican economic 
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policies is responsible for the fact that the 
steel industry is running at half-capacity.” 

“If the Re“ ublicans would just agree to in- 
crease purchasing power through a tax cut 
and a major public-works program,” the two 
Minnesotans said, “the steel industry would 
find enough customers to light off its idle 
furnaces and begin to mine iron ore at a 
normal rate.” 

“At the same time,” they said, “the domi- 
nant interests in the steel industry itself are 
aggravating the effects of the recession on the 
iron range by their reluctance to develop a 
‘submarine-proof’ iron-ore resource in Minne- 
sota through expansion of Minnesota's taco- 
nite production capacity.” 

Pointing out that iron ore shipments from 
the Great Lakes area this year are expected 
to dip to the lowest rate since 1939, BLATNIK 
and HUMPHREY took note of the 80 percent 
increase in iron ore shipments from Ameri- 
can-owned South American mines since 1955, 

“Certainly these deposits should be de- 
veloped,” they said, “and surely our expand- 
ing economy in good years will need these 
new supplies of ore. But to concentrate on 
the development of these overseas ores to the 
exclusion of an effort to develop a new do- 
mestic mining industry is to create both 
hardship on the Minnesota iron range and a 
clear danger to the Nation.” 

Other developments in Congress which af- 
fect the long-range stabilization of the range 
economy cited by the two legislators were 
their effort to increase the appropriation for 
the Great Lakes connecting channels to bring 
oceangoing shipping from the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to Duluth Harbor, and encouraging 
Congressional interest in their joint proposal 
for a 150,000-man youth conservation corps 
to provide useful conservation jobs in the na- 
tional forests and other Federal and State- 
owned lands for young men, Indians, and 
unemployed woodsmen. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Armed Services has 
reported to the Senate the nominations 
of four midshipmen to become ensigns 
upon their graduation from the Naval 
Academy tomorrow, Wednesday, June 4. 
Confirmation of these four nominations 
has been delayed. The Committee on 
Armed Services has approved the nomi- 
nations. It is very important that the 
nominations go to the White House this 
afternoon, so that these men may re- 
ceive commissions with the others of the 
class on graduation day, which is to- 
morrow. 

Mr. President, under these circum- 
stances, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nominations be acted upon by the 
Senate today, so that the four young 
men may receive their commissions with 
ap other members of the graduating 
class. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, may 
I inquire of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts what are the nominations to 
which he refers? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The nomina- 
tions of four midshipmen to be ensigns. 
‘The nominations of others of the class 
have been acted upon. These men have 
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been delayed in having their nomina- 
tions confirmed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Ihave no objection, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the act- 
ing majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of ensigns in the 
Navy, as follows: 

George B. Greer, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the line of the 
Navy; 

2 J. Peltler, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the Civil En- 
gineer Corps of the Navy in lieu of ensign 
in the line of the Navy as previously nomi- 
nated and confirmed; 

Maurice H. Manahan, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the Navy; and 

James L. Denny, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the Supply 
Corps of the Navy. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, these nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


OREGON REPUBLICAN PARTY 
STATEMENT ON POWER POLICY— 
CORRECTION 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article from the Oregon Journal which 
corrects a misrepresentation made re- 
cently in a hearing before the Senate 
Public Works Subcommittee. 

At that time the acting chairman 
read into the record a telegram which 
purported to commit the Republican 
Party in Oregon to supporting the prin- 
ciples of a bill to turn the water re- 
sources of the Northwest over to an all- 
powerful five-man corporation. 

I should like to have my colleagues 
read the clipping, which reveals that the 
statement read into the record was un- 
authorized by the Republican State or- 
ganization. The telegram was sent by a 
former official of the party, and did not 
represent the thinking of the party, since 
there had been no opportunity to discuss 
the proposed bill at a party meeting. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMITH HITS STATEMENT—GOP POWER REPORT 
STIRS OPPOSITION 


Ex-Gov. Elmo Smith, who early this year 
was chairman of the policy and action com- 
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mittee of the Oregon Republican Party said 
Thursday the statement on power policy is- 
sued Wednesday by William Niskanen, of 
Bend, was made without the authority of the 
Republican Party as such. ‘ 

Niskanen sent a letter to Senator RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER in which he said, as chairman 
of the “Oregon Republican power policy 
committee,” that the Republican Party in 
Oregon approved in principle the creation 
of a regional power corporation. Niskanen’s 
statement was accompanied by one from 
James F. Short, State GOP chairman, sup- 
porting the views of Niskanen’s group. 

Smith left the policy and action committee 
this spring after some young Republicans 
complained of his position there in view of 
the fact he was chairman of Mark Hatfield’s 
gubernatorial campaign committee, In the 
same move Hatfield and Sig Unander, also on 
the policy and action committee, withdrew. 

Smith said “I have checked records care- 
fully and cannot find that authority was 
given at any time to Bill Niskanen to com- 
mit the Republican Party in Oregon to place 
in its platform an indorsement of a vaguely 
defined Federal power corporation. 

“As chairman of the policy and action 
committee I appointed Niskanen to a power 
policy subcommittee which was to study the 
power problem and report back to the full 
committee, Neither he nor anyone else was 
empowered to impose a personal power phi- 
losophy on the Republican Party as a part of 
its platform,” Smith said. 

“In issuing his statement Niskanen mis- 
used the appointment given him, and, either 
intentionally or mistakenly, misrepresented 
his position to other party officials who 
thought in good faith he was carrying out an 
assignment. 

“Before the Republican Party can evaluate 
a Federal power corporation proposal, a lot 
more detail of its makeup will have to be 
made available. I would suggest that a broad 
committee of openminded individuals inter- 
ested in the general welfare of the State 
study the matter, Such a committee should 
not be abused to superimpose personal phi- 
losophies on the party.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
announce, for the information of the 
Senate, that the unfinished business may 
be temporarily laid aside this afternoon 
in order that the Senate may consider 
Calendar No. 1613, S. 3506, a bill to au- 
thorize the transfer of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries. The bill has 
been cleared with the minority side. 


RESTRICTION BY WEST GERMANY 
OF COAL IMPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to read a very brief news item 
published in this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune. The article is entitled 
“Adenauer Would Put Import Ban on 
United States Coal.” The article reads 
as follows: 

Bonn, June 2.—Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer came out today for restricting coal im- 
ports from the United States after a meeting 
with labor and management of the West Ger- 
man mines, 

The Government said Dr. Adenauer has 


instructed Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard, now visiting the United States, to 
inform the United States Government about 
the situation in the German mines, where 
miners have been on short time for 2 months, 
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The entire subject of reciprocal trade 
and the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act will be before the Congress 
shortly. I hope it will be made abun- 
dantly clear to Minister Erhard, when 
he makes his representations to the 
United States Government, that recipro- 
cal trade is a two-way street. Our coal 
mines are also on short time. 

One of the causes of the demonstra- 
tions which took place in Venezuela is 
said to be threatened and actual United 
States restrictions on imports of fuel 
oil from Venezuela. 

I point out that Germany sells a great 
many of its manufactured products in 
Venezuela. They are paid for with dol- 
lars generated by Venezuelan exports to 
this country. 

International trade is a complex busi- 
ness. Sometimes the merchandise or 
products involved may move to one 
country, generating currency in another, 
the currency moving through 4 or 5 
others before it gets back to the origi- 
nating country. 

I hope the German Government will 
think twice before it completely clamps 
down on the importation of United 
States coal. It is a great tribute to our 
coal industry and the miners of our coal 
that we are able to pay far higher wages 
to miners than they receive in any other 
country in the world; and yet we com- 
pete in the coal market almost every- 
where. 


FARM PRICES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable newspaper 
comment and discussion about the re- 
covery of agricultural prices and the 
purported general state of well being 
of the agricultural economy. I should 
like to present for the record a few 
statistics which I believe will give a rea- 
sonably objective evaluation of what has 
developed in our agricultural economy. 

Farm prices for April, after 63 months, 
reached the level which prevailed when 
Secretary Benson took his oath of office 
in January 1953. A recent report from 
the Department of Agriculture indicates 
that farm prices were unchanged from 
the levels which obtained at the end of 
April 1958, so the parity ratio for the 
month of May is the same as that for 
the month of April. 

In 1952 the farm parity ratio was 100. 
During the 5 years since 1952, it has 
averaged 86. During 1957 it was 82. 

Prices of ail livestock and livestock 
products in the month of May, despite 
the sharp increases in recent months, 
are still 8.5 percent below the level which 
prevailed in 1952 for livestock prices. 

There has been a great deal of com- 
ment about the favorable prices of live- 
stock, particularly beef cattle and hogs. 
Indeed, those prices are much more 
favorable now than they have been in re- 
cent years. For this we are deeply 
grateful. 

However, I wish to note for the record 
that such prices are 8½ percent below 
the level which prevailed in 1952. I do 
not recall that in 1952 very many farm 
producers were being listed in the select 
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circle of millionaires. They were doing 
fairly well in 1952, but not well enough 
to be classed as the rich, the high, and 
the mighty. 

I also have from the Department of 
Agriculture an analysis of the May 15 
farm prices of cotton, wheat, corn, soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, milk, butterfat, 
beef cattle, hogs, eggs, and chickens. 
Those are typical farm commodities, 
covering a rather broad range of the 
American agricultural interests. 

I know that these figures do not cover 
limes. The price of limes is at 300 per- 
cent of parity. But, with all due respect 
to our friends who grow limes, they are 
not necessarily one of the most impor- 
tant agricultural products in the Nation. 
Nevertheless, the figure for limes is in- 
cluded in the overall parity ratio. 

I have listed on the table which I shall 
present for the record the parity prices 
today on these particular commodities, 
on the basis of a national average. For 
example, cotton is at present at 75 per- 
cent of parity, based on a national aver- 
age; wheat, 80 percent; corn, 65 per- 
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cent; soybeans, 70 percent; grain sor- 
ghums, 66 percent; milk, 74 percent; 
butterfat, 76 percent; beef cattle, 100 
percent, on the basis of a national aver- 
age; hogs, 98 percent; eggs, 71 percent; 
chickens, 68 percent. 

The figures, with respect to Minnesota, 
showing the percentage of parity based 
on the May 15 prices, do not include 
cotton or grain sorghums, as we grow 
none. Wheat is at 86 percent of parity; 
corn at 59 percent. In Minnesota we 
produce a great deal of corn, both for 
feeding on the farm and for commercial 
sales. Soybeans—which is our second 
largest crop—67 percent. Milk, 57 per- 
cent. That is our major production. 
Butterfat, 81 percent. Beef cattle, 98 
percent. Hogs, 95 percent. Eggs, 59 
percent. Chickens, 52 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


May 15 farm prices 


———— — O 
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United States Minnesota 
As percent May 15 As per- 
Parity Average of parity average cent of 
price price price price parity 
price 
$0. 38 $0. 29 2 
2.42 1.93 80 $2. 08 86 
1.76 1.15 65 1.03 59 
3.05 2.13 70 2.05 67 
2.67 1.76 OB) PEE E 
5. 08 3.77 74 2. 90. 57 
76 57 76 02 $1 
23. 30 23.10 100 22. 90 98 
22. 20 21. 70 98 21. 20 95 
49 Š 71 20 59 
287 190 68 140 52 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two editorials concerning 
education which I believe to be very 
worthwhile. The first editorial is from 
the Baltimore Sun of April 5, 1958, and 
the second editorial is from the Washing- 
ton Star of April 7, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of April 5, 1958] 
AID TO LEARNING 

The Treasury Department has righted a 
wrong of long standing by ruling that em- 
ployed persons may deduct from their in- 
come tax the cost of formal instruction which 
improves their professional skill. Under the 
old system, a doctor or a lawyer, being self- 
employed, could deduct the cost of such in- 
struction, including attendance at profes- 
sional meetings and conventions. A teacher 
or a civil servant could not, even though the 
instruction was just as important to him 
professionally. 

The old rule bore particularly hard on 
teachers, to whom professional advancement 
depends to a great degree on professional 
qualifications which generally have to be 


acquired at summer schools. Summer school 


may be an expensive business entailing out- 
lay for travel and lodging, besides the loss of 
earnings with which so many teachers eke 
out the unpaid summer months, It is sig- 
nificant that the new ruling got the warm 


support of Mr. Folsom, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Now that the Treasury has made conces- 
sions, perhaps those who set up the teaching 
qualifications could give a little, too. The 
public school systems could take some of the 
weight off the pedagogical side of qualifica- 
tion, and allow equal status to improvement 
in the subject taught. There should be less 
insistance on education courses in mere 
teaching techniques as the road to perma- 
nent status and promotion, and more credit 
given to research, wider learning, and, espe- 
cially in the growing language departments, 
to travel and study abroad. It is not only a 
teacher's attainments in tactics and meth- 
odology which need brushing up, but also 
his enthusiasm for and knowledge of his 
subject. Colleges and businesses know this 
and so, now, does the Treasury. Some elas- 
ticity on the part of those who dictate 
teaching qualifications could immensely 
widen the scope of the new ruling. 


[From the Washington Star of April 7, 1958] 
WARRANTED ALLOWANCE 

The Treasury Department has made a 
sound decision in liberalizing income-tax 
deductions to be allowed teachers for costs 
incurred in adding to their own educational 
qualifications. The action followed recom- 
mendation by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that some provision 
be made to encourage teachers to employ 
their summers and other spare time in fur- 
thering their own professional competence. 
Secretary Folsom has pointed out that en- 
rollment in organized courses of instruction, 
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sometimes at substantial cost, is often neces- 
sary in expanding teachers’ knowledge or in 
learning new and improved teaching meth- 
ods. 

Actually, the new regulations are included 
in a broad liberalization of comparable 
allowances in business and professional oc- 
cupations for maintaining or improving re- 
quired skills. At a time when there is 
increasing emphasis on the need for raising 
educational standards, its special applicabil- 
ity to teachers is in the national interest. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
following my remarks there be printed 
in the Record the address of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, given in Anchorage, 
Alaska, on May 28, before the Alaska 
Press Club. Secretary Seaton’s state- 
ment was made in Anchorage on the 
same day that the House of Represent- 
atives passed H. R. 7999, a bill to admit 
Alaska into the Union. 

Since this body will undoubtedly be 
called upon soon to consider such pro- 
posed legislation, I recommend that each 
of my colleagues give serious considera- 
tion to the remarks of Secretary Seaton. 
The financial development in Alaska, 
the discussion of the population of 
Alaska, and the comparison of Alaska 
with other States as they entered the 
Union, will indeed be illuminating to 
those who seek further information 
about the status of this great Territory 
which now seeks admission as the 49th 
State in our Union. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A. SEATON BEFORE THE ALASKA PRESS CLUB, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, May 28, 1958 
This occasion is a particularly pleasurable 

one tome. As a newspaper, radio, and tele- 

vision man in private life, I am committed 
to the proposition that an informed people 
are an intelligent people in the 

of their duties as members of the electorate. 

And so tonight, I want to pay tribute to 

all of you, professionals and laymen alike, 

who have worked together to make of the 

Alaska Press Club an effective instrument 

for the improvement and strengthening of 

journalism in the Territory of Alaska, 

No one lives a life in isolation from other 
human beings. “Man,” Aristotle wrote, “is 
a political animal.” His proper place is in 
society. To it he has an obligation which 
he must discharge. Pericles made that point 
clear in the Funeral Oration, when he said 
the man who takes no part in the affairs of 
government is not unambitious but useless. 

In the year 1958, in the United States of 
America, these words are still true. And 
here in Alaska, as in your sister Territory of 
Hawaii, they have today a particular ring 
of immediacy. 

I believe in statehood for Alaska, as for 
Hawaii, because I believe in representative 
government, Fundamentally, it’s as simple 
as that. 

Alaska’s course toward statehood reaches 
back to March 30, 1916, when Judge James 
Wickersham, Delegate from Alaska, intro- 
duced H. R. 13978, the first statehood bill; 
and moves to 1946, when Alaskan citizens 
voted for statehood 3 to 2; to April 16, 
1947, when, in the 80th Congress of the 
United States, the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee began hearings on statehood legis- 
lation. 
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In the past 4 years the strides along this 
course have become faster, more numerous, 
surer, more implacable. 

In 1954 the Ketchikan Pulp Co. set up the 
largest manufacturing establishment in 
Alaska’s history—the $50 million pulp plant 
at Ketchikan, turning out 500 tons of chem- 
ical pulp a day to supply the demands of 
the plastics industry in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

In 1955, the first major hydroelectric pow- 
erplant went into operation at Eklutna, to 
bring light and energy to Anchorage. Alas- 
kans that year voted for delegates to draft 
a constitution for their new State. The 
Territorial government set up the Rural De- 
velopment Board to spur economic progress 
in small rural communities. On March 22, 
the Department of Agriculture awarded a 
contract for the sale of 514 billion board-feet 
of timber to the Pacific Northern Timber Co. 
for a pulp plant near Wrangell. On August 
17 it awarded another contract for 7½ billion 
board-feet to the Georgia-Pacific Alaska Co., 
a plant near Juneau. (The latter company 
has recently requested a 5-year extension of 
its award.) The volume of timber awarded 
was brought to 21 billion board-feet through- 
out the Territory—nearly one-tenth of the 
total. 

In 1956 Alaskans looked back on two strik- 
ing increases: a 50-percent increase since 
1953 in their total cropland; an increase of 
nearly 50 percent since 1950 in their civilian 
population. 

The following year, 1957, Alaskans caught 
8 percent of the United States total com- 
mercial fishing harvest—twice the percent- 
age caught by fishermen operating in the 
5 Great Lakes and the Mississippi River sys- 
tem. They produced 840,000 tons of coal— 
the second largest amount in their history. 
They saw ground broken for another great 
$50 million pulp plant—the one at Sitka. 
They saw the volume of timber cut and 
scaled in the Tongass and Chugach forests 
exceed that of 1956 by 17 percent, and they 
welcomed tourists who brought in 29 million 
dollars’ worth of business—2 % times that of 
1951, just 6 years before. 

Most important, on July 23, 1957, they 
heard the news that oil had been discovered 
on the Kenai Peninsula. 

The rush began. On June 30, 1957, the 
Bureau of Land Management had under lease, 
or subject to pending application, 614 mil- 
lion acres. By April 25, 1958, this total had 
soared to nearly forty million—a figure well 
over half the total acreage now under lease 
in the entire continental United States, in- 
cluding the rich Outer Continental Shelf. 
Already private industry has spent more than 
$30 million on exploration. And it has an 
interest not only in the Kenai Peninsula, but 
in many other areas, such as the 20 million 
acres of PLO 82 north of the Arctic Circle 
which were recently opened for oil and gas 
development and which contain the famous 
Gubik field with its estimated 300 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas. 

Here today Alaska stands. To anyone who 
considers its vast and largely untapped riches 
of natural resources, its economic future 
can only be bright with promise. We know 
of its forests covering 136 million acres, an 
area nearly 3½ times the size of the State 
of Washington. Her forested area is equiva- 
lent in size and type to that of 15 States in 
New England, the Middle Atlantic and the 
Great Lakes ons. 

We know of the Territory’s hydroelectric 
potential which the Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates at more than 8 million kilowatts. 
That's nearly 134 times the existing capacity 
in the State of Washington; more than 2½ 
times that of California; nearly 4 times the 
capacity in Oregon; and four-fifths of the 
entire existing combined capacity of all 3 
States, the greatest hydropower producers in 
the Union. 

We know of the hundred billion tons of 
coal—bituminous, subbituminous, lignite 
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and anthracite—under Alaskan soil; and we 
know of the one-half billion tons of iron ore 
in the Klukwan deposit. 

Above all we know this: Alaska has one 
of the greatest potential petroleum areas in 
the world. The Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior estimates that 
100 million acres in Alaska are geologically 
favorable to oil production. 

Our national consumption of energy has 
been growing at a fantastic rate. Half of 
all the coal ever burned in the United States 
has been used since 1920. Half of all the 
oil and gas consumed has been consumed 
since 1940, Consumption now is about 8% 
million barrels of oil a day. This amount 
can double or even triple in 25 years. 

Considered in the light of such demand, 
the discovery of oil in Alaska may well 
prove to be one of the most important eco- 
nomic occurrences of our time. 

All these facts you and I know. But if 
Alaska is to go forward at the greatest pos- 
sible speed, we must know much more. 

For several months, the Department of 
the Interior has been studying the establish- 
ment within the Department of a Com- 
mittee on Alaskan Rural Development. In- 
cluding representatives of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Geological Survey, the Office of Territories, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, that com- 
mittee will come into working existence by 
June 15. In cooperation with the Terri- 
torial Government's Alaska Rural Develop- 
ment Board, it will study the economic prob- 
lems of rural Alaska and work for its 
people’s economic progress. 

In addition, it will study the means of 
making a comprehensive survey of the entire 
Alaskan economy—a survey designed to de- 
scribe in unprecedented accuracy and detail 
the economic possibilities in Alaska and 
to present this information in useful form 
to prospective investors. 

That committee should be ready to report 
next year. It is my earnest hope that this 
study can be immediately turned over to the 
new State government of Alaska and be put 
to immediate use. 

The economic justification for the forma- 
tion of such a government is compelling. 
The political justification is even more com- 
pelling. 

There are opponents of statehood who say: 
“Alaska has enough area, but it doesn’t have 
enough people to justify being represented 
by two United States Senators.” 

Well, let’s look at that argument. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Census, Alaska had 
a total population in 1956 of 206,000 people; 
unofficial estimates of today’s population put 
this figure as high as 220,000. 

Now consider the population of the 17 
States which have come into the Union in 
the past century. Only six of them had 
more people at the time of entry than Alaska 
now has. Eleven of them had fewer. Ari- 
zona, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, Montana, 
Wyoming, Oregon, Nevada. Arizona was the 
largest in population, with 217,000; Nevada 
the smallest: only 21,000 claimed residence 
there. Before 1858, 16 more States—apart 
from the original 13—were admitted to the 
Union with populations smaller than Alaska’s 
today. 

On the grounds of sheer numbers alone, 
Alaska is as worthy of statehood as any 1 of 
27 of its predecessors. 

“All right,” opponents of statehood will 
say, “but that isn’t a fair comparison. The 
population of the entire United States has 
increased. Alaska today doesn’t have a per- 
centage of the total population great enough 
to entitle it to two Senators.” 

Well, let’s look at this argument too. Of 
the 17 States admitted since 1858, only 2— 
Oklahoma and West Virginia—had more than 
1 percent of the total United States popula- 
tion at the time of entry. All the rest had 
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less. Minnesota and South Dakota had six- 
tenths of 1 percent; Washington five-tenths 
of 1 percent; Kansas, Utah, and New Mexico 
four-tenths of 1 percent; Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, and North Dakota three-tenths of 1 
percent; Oregon, Montana, and Arizona two- 
tenths of 1 percent; Idaho and Wyoming one- 
tenth of 1 percent; and Nevada six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. 

So, on this basis, if you want to make a 
mathematical argument out of it, with one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the national population 
today Alaska has just as much right to state- 
hood as did Idaho and Wyoming when they 
were admitted and one and two-thirds times 
as much right as Nevada. 

Now let’s look squarely at the question of 
representation in the Senate. Every single 
State entering the Union in the past century 
has had a percentage of the Senate vote far 
in excess of its percentage of the national 
population. Minnesota came into the Union 
in 1958 with six-tenths of 1 percent of the 
national population. In the Senate it had 
2 votes out of 64, or a little over 3 percent. 
It therefore had representation in the Sen- 
ate about five times as great as its popula- 
tion warranted. 

Every new State which has entered the 
Union since that time has had a progressively 
smaller proportion of the senatorial vote. 
Oregon, which came into the Union in 1860 
With two-tenths of 1 percent of the Nation's 
population, had 3 percent of the Senate vote. 
Arizona, which came into the Union in 1912 
with the same percentage of the national 
population, had 2 votes out of 96, or just a 
little over 2 percent of the Senate vote. 
When Alaska and Hawaii are admitted to 
statehood, their proportion will be exactly 2 
percent. 

Alaska and Hawali, therefore, will neces- 
sarily get a smaller senatorial representation 
than any of their predecessors. 

The argument over population as a cri- 
terion of senatorial representation fails ut- 
terly to register with me. 

We now have Senators—and outstand- 
ing ones, too—coming from States with 
only a few thousand or at the most a few 
million population. No one seems to ques- 
tion their right to sit in the United States 
Senate on terms of equality with the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania with 11 million 
citizens, California with 1344 million, and 
New York with 16 million. 

There are no hard-and-fast rules to de- 
termine automatically a Territory's readi- 
ness to become a State. There is a prece- 
dent, however, written into history by the 
Congress of the United States throughout 
an entire century. 

That precedent is unmistakable. 

Not once, but three times, the Congress of 
the United States has granted statehood to 
Territories with no greater percentage of 
the total population than Alaska now has. 

Not once, but 11 times, the Congress of 
the United States has granted statehood to 
Territories with no greater actual popula- 
tion than Alaska now has. 

Not once, but 17 times, the Congress of 
the United States has granted senatorial 
representation to Territories far in excess 
of what a mere population count would 
warrant. And, remember, the Constitution 
of the United States expressly negates con- 
sideration of population as a measure of 
senatorial membership. 

The Senators and Representatives who 
thus voted time and again for the entry of 
new States were not content with the status 
quo or with a narrow defense of their own 
States’ prerogatives. They were ranging 


themselves squarely on the side of the future 
of this country. And their faith in the 
growth of the United States in the past cen- 
tury has been amply vindicated. 

There is one more argument which came 
nome to me in Fairbanks on Monday when I 
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had the honor of delivering the 36th com- 
mencement address at the University of 
Alaska. 

When 9 out of the 17 States I have cited 
entered the Union, no commencement speak- 
er could have had the honor of addressing 
the graduates of their land-grant college, for 
the plain reason that those colleges did not 
exist. It is a measure of the value which 
Alaskans place on education and also a meas- 
ure of the Territory’s readiness for state- 
hood that the University of Alaska is now 
more than 40 years old. 

It is a sobering and unpleasant thought 
that for nearly that long its graduates have 
been going out of its doors into the posses- 
sion of less than the full rights of adult 
American citizenship. 

Let me express to you tonight my most 
sincere hope that the 1958 class is the last 
that will ever so graduate, and that from 
now on its students will be accorded those 
rights, which on the basis of justice, of his- 
tory, and of fact, you and your fellow citi- 
zens for so long have emphatically deserved. 

True, as a Territory of the United States, 
Alaska has long had orderly and lawful 
government in the tradition of the Amer- 
ican system. But one thing—a tremen- 
dously important and intrinsically valuable 
thing—has been missing. And it is some- 
thing in which every American, wherever he 
may be, believes with all his heart and soul. 

Yes, there is a plenitude of government 
in Alaska. There is government for her 
fisheries and her minerals, for her moun- 
tains and lakes, islands and tidal flats. 
There is government for her waterfowl and 
caribou, seals and walruses, for taxes and 
tax collectors and her courts and criminals. 
A government for transportation and com- 
munications systems and for her Aleuts, 
Eskimos, and Indians. 

As is the case everywhere, there is govern- 
ment enough and, perhaps, even some to 
spare. 

What Alaska does not have outweighs all 
else in the scales of human justice. That 
is government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 

That omission, in essence, is why I so 
strongly support statehood. 

God willing, we now are near the end of 
the long struggle to accomplish our mission. 

As an incorporated Territory of the United 
States, Alaska, this giant area of 375 million 
acres of land and water, has the body and 
the strength and the loyalty to pull her 
weight and do her part as a full-fledged 
member State of the Republic. 

All she lacks is a voice and vote in the 
Halls of Congress and the rights of full and 
free suffrage. Anything less would be a 
travesty and a violation of simple justice. 


MESSAGE FROM. THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Massachusetts, 
had been elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 59. An act directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain property in the 
State of Colorado to William M. Proper; 

S. 1657. An act for the relief of Lloyd C. 
King; and 

S. 1979. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Hollinger. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2224) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
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istrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, regarding advertised and ne- 
gotiated disposals of surplus property, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7454) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
provide for the free importation by col- 
leges and universities of sound record- 
ings and film to be used by them in 
certain nonprofit radio and television 
broadcasts. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 6090. An act to set aside certain 
lands in Oklahoma for the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians; 

H. R. 7466. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a facility of the Vicksburg 
National Historical Park; 

H.R.7564. An act to provide that the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
meet annually, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8479. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act to lower the voting age of citi- 
zens of the Territory of Hawaii to 20 years; 

H. R. 10805. An act for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason 
of fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods; 

H. R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11874. An act to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of cer- 
tain aliens who entered the United States 
prior to June 28, 1940; 

H. R. 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; and 

H.R.12575. An act to provide for re- 
search into problems of flight within and 
outside the earth’s atmosphere, and for 
other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 332) relative to 
the establishment of plans for the peace- 
ful exploration of outer space, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution, and they were signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1191. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes; 

S. 2448. An act to authorize a payment to 
the Government of Denmark; 

H. R. 9291. An act to define parts of certain 
types of footwear; 

H. R. 10015. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 11767. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12065. An act to provide for tempo- 
rary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 12602. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 6090. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Oklahoma for the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians; 

H. R. 7466. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a facility of the Vicksburg Na- 
tional Historical Park; 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii shall meet 
annually, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8479. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act to lower the voting age of citi- 
zens of the Territory of Hawaii to 20 years; 


and 

H. R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 10805. An act for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason of 
fiuctuations in the water level of the Lake of 
the Woods; and 

H. R. 11874. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of certain 
aliens who entered the United States prior to 
June 28, 1940; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 12164. An act to permit use of Fed- 
eral surplus foods in nonprofit summer 
camps for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 12575. An act to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth's atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Special Committee on Space 
and Astronautics. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 332) relative to the establishment 
of plans for the peaceful exploration of 
outer space, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas man is standing upon the thresh- 
old of a new era of space exploration; and 

Whereas it is the devout wish of all peoples 
everywhere, in every nation, in every en- 
vironment, that the exploration of outer 
space shall be by peaceful means and shall 
be dedicated to peaceful purposes; and 

Whereas the United States as a nation and 
as a people favors the peaceful solution of 
all international problems: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States believes that the na- 
tions of the world should join in the estab- 
lishment of plans for the peaceful explora- 
tion of outer space, should ban the use of 
outer space for military aggrandizement, and 
should endeavor to broaden man's knowledge 
of space with the purpose of advancing the 
good of all mankind rather than for the bene- 
fit of one nation or group of nations; 

That it is the sense of the Congress: 

That the United States should strive, 
through the United Nations or such other 
means as may be most appropriate, for an 
international agreement banning the use of 
outer space for military purposes; 

That the United States should seek through 
the United Nations or such other means as 
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may be most appropriate an international 
agreement providing for joint exploration of 
outer space and establishing a method by 
which disputes which arise in the future in 
relation to outer space will be solved by 
legal; peaceful methods, rather than by re- 
sort to violence; 

That the United States should press for 
an international agreement providing for 
joint cooperation in the advancement of 
scientific developments which can be ex- 
pected to flow from the exploration of outer 
space, such as the improvement of commu- 
nications, the betterment of weather fore- 
casting, and other benefits; and 

That the Congress respectfully requests 
the President to effectuate in every way pos- 
sible the objectives set forth in this resolu- 
tion, 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12181) to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


NECESSITY FOR REPEAL OF 3 PER- 
CENT EXCISE TAX ON FREIGHT 
AND 10 PERCENT EXCISE TAX ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, last 
week, President Eisenhower declared his 
resolve to hold the line against tax re- 
ductions for the present, except for some 
minor adjustments in favor of small 
business. 

This policy has been endorsed, with 
reservations, by the leaders of both par- 
ties, in part, I suppose, because of the 
likely Presidential veto of any general 
tax reduction. 

I have my own reservations about the 
wisdom of this Presidential decision. It 
seems to me to ignore the very real dan- 
gers of an unarrested recession, with its 
debilitating effects not merely on our 
own economy, but that of our friends 
around the world. 

It has been graphically and truthfully 
stated that when “America’s economy 
sneezes, that of our allies quickly catches 
a cold.“ 

However, I leave aside today the dis- 
cussion of general tax policy to consider 
the merits of a single aspect of our pres- 
ent tax program. I refer to the repeal 
of the excise tax on transportation 
charges of persons and property. I be- 
lieve this tax should be abolished, now, 
in spite of the economic truce, which 
has been entered into. I hope in the 
next few minutes to make clear the rea- 
sons why. 

Before considering the legislative his- 
tory of this tax, I should like to say 
that I am one of those who believe that 
there should be a general reduction of 
almost all the excise taxes in the inter- 
est of stimulating business and strength- 
ening our economy. 

However, it is clear from the truce 
which has been entered into by the 
President, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
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the leaders of both parties that we can- 
not expect to have a broad-scale tax re- 
duction, even a broad-scale excise-tax 
reduction, this year. 

So, I am directing my efforts and my 
attention toward the elimination of this 
particular excise tax on transportation 
charges as the most iniquitous and the 
one most deserving of quick removal. 

Mr. President, I have been directed 
by the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to present an 
amendment seeking repeal of the excise 
tax on transportation charges. 

The amendment has been sponsored 
by the members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate. However, in the past 3 weeks 
I have written to every Senator advising 
him of the proposed amendment and 
seeking his cosponsorship of it. I can 
report that a total of some 46 Senators 
have indicated their willingness to co- 
sponsor the amendment. 

Some of the letters from my fellow 
Senators were received prior to the an- 
nouncement of the President last week, 
and it may be that the President’s an- 
nouncement will cause some Senators to 
change their position with respect to the 
repeal of the transportation tax. It is 
for that reason that I shall not announce 
the list of cosponsors at this time, but 
leave it to each individual Senator to 
make known his position in his own way. 

The excise tax on transportation 
charges is distinguished from other ex- 
cise taxes in this one particular: It ap- 
plies to everybody and everything. It 
is a tax on the transportation of peo- 
ple, food, medicine, clothing, machinery, 
gasoline, and almost every other item 
that goes into our daily living. 

It is a tax whose baneful influences 
are felt from the top to the bottom of 
our economy and from every cross- 
road into the middle of every giant city. 

It is a tax which was imposed during 
wartime for the purpose of discouraging 
transportation of persons and of freight; 
it was to constitute a drag upon the 
civilian economy, and that is exactly 
what it is doing. 

Mr. President, let us examine briefly 
the history of the excise tax on trans- 
portation charges. 

As we all know, it was first imposed 
immediately prior to our entering World 
War II. It was one of a group of excises 
suggested by the Treasury Department. 
I should like now to quote from the 
statement of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, made be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on April 24, 1941. This state- 
ment begins on page 3, volume I, of the 
hearings: 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. I have come before 
you today to discuss with you the need of 
producing $3.5 billion annually in additional 
revenue for the defense of our country. 
Such an increase is without precedent, but 
the situation confronting us today is also 
without parallel. + 

The problem of building our defense is 
fundamentally a problem of production. We 
cannot build planes and tanks, ships, and 
guns, merely by voting money. We build 
them with labor and management, with raw 
materials and machinery. The resources now 
employed in the defense industries are not 
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enough to produce the guns and tanks and 
ships and planes that we need to carry out 
the program to which we are already com- 
mitted. We must hasten the reemployment 
of our idle resources. Even this increase will 
not be enough. As we closely approach full 
employment of our resources, we must take 
the next step of diverting to defense produc- 
tion more and more of the resources now 
engaged in satisfying our civilian needs and 
wants. 

The tax program now before you is de- 
signed to promote these very objectives. 

First of all, it presents a method of paying 
as we go for a reasonable proportion of our 
expenditures. 

Secondly, it is designed so that all sections 
of the people shall bear their fair share 
of the burden. 

Thirdly, it will help to mobilize our re- 
sources for defense by reducing the amount 
of money that the public can spend for com- 
paratively less important things. * * * 

The Treasury is prepared to suggest tax 
revisions of which the most important 
features are an increase of income-tax rates, 
a lowering of the minimum income subject 
to surtax, an increase in excess-profits tax, 
and finally, new excise taxes on a number 
of commodities which are not essential to 
the defense program. 


Quite plainly, then, the passenger ex- 
cise tax was proposed mainly for two pur- 
poses—first, to raise revenue; second, to 
discourage passenger travel. 

The second point was borne down upon 
rather heavily during the hearings in a 
statement by Leon Henderson, then the 
Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply. 

Henderson did not like certain of the 
Treasury's excise recommendations. His 
testimony reads in part—page 645: 


Turning first to the proposals for excise 
taxes, the only case which may be made out 
for such additional taxation at the present 
time from a total defense point of view must 
rest upon its effectiveness in discouraging 
civilian production which competes with the 
defense program for men, materials and 
machines. 

I have divided the excise-tax proposals of 
the Treasury into three groups. First, taxes 
on goods and services of mass consumption 
which in no way compete with the defense 
program. These are deflationary, unneces- 
sary, and highly inequitable. Second, taxes 
on luxury items which likewise do not com- 
pete with the defense program. These are 
deflationary and unnecessary, but they are 
not so objectionable from the viewpoint of 
equity. And third, taxes on articles, such as 
automobiles and refrigerators—a whole range 
of things—which compete very heavily for 
materials, productive facilities, and skills 
with defense production. This is the type 
of excise which is called for today. 


Asked later in the hearing which items 
belonged in which category, Mr. Hender- 
son replied—page 662: 


In what I would call the luxury items, 
where I am not particularly concerned—I 
would say wines and cordials and liqueurs, 
sporting goods, jewelry, furs, club dues, 
trunks, safe-deposit boxes and things like 
that—I do not think there is going to be 
competition there, but I would not particu- 
larly object to the kind of tax that the Treas- 
ury is proposing to put on. 

Where I would sock them is in automo- 
biles and motorcycles, auto parts and acces- 
sories, secondhand cars, tires and tubes, 
photographic apparatus, clocks, watches, 
mechanical refrigerators, phonographs, radio 
sets, washing machines, and passenger trans- 
portation. I have a little doubt about the 
passenger transportation, and I would like to 
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drop that one out until I have studied it a 
little more. 


In 1942, with the war in progress, the 
passenger excise tax was doubled and the 
freight excise tax newly imposed. By 
this time, the Treasury had accepted 
Henderson’s thesis, and the tax that year 
was unmistakably designed not only to 
raise money, but also to discourage the 
civilian use of the railroads and other 
common carriers, 

Mr. President, we can all remember 
that the carrier-transportation industry 
itself cooperated in a program to dis- 
courage unnecessary travel. Billboards, 
posters, and newsaper advertisements all 
over the country solemnly inquired: “Is 
this trip necessary?” 

The effect of the campaign was to dis- 
courage all forms of transportation, not 
simply common-carrier transportation. 
The passenger-freight excises helped 
slow down the use of for-hire vehicles. 
But meanwhile, gas and tire rationing 
effectively eliminated long-distance 
travel by private carrier. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr, GORE. The Senator from Florida 
has said that the effect of the campaign 
was to discourage all forms of transpor- 
tation. Was not that the effect of the 
tax and the campaign? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree with the 
Senator; it was a combination of both. 
The tax probably did more to discourage 
the use of transportation facilities than 
did the advertisements. But the common 
carriers themselves were cooperating by 
asking the potential travelers: “Is this 
trip necessary?“ 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that the in- 
tended effect of the tax and the pro- 
gram, indeed their very purpose was to 
repress traveling entirely? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The tax and the program 
were designed to stop the civilian use of 
transportation facilities so that the fa- 
cilities could be devoted to the war ef- 
fort. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Florida 
is ably making the point, without in- 
dulging in an understatement, that 
these measures had a repressive in- 
fluence. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is absolutely 
correct. I shall speak at some length 
about that in a few moments, I appre- 
ciate what the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee said yesterday concerning the 
whole subject of excise taxes. I know, 
from my association with him on the 
Committee on Finance, that he thor- 
oughly understands the importance to 
our economy of the removal of some of 
these taxes, if not all of them. 

Certainly the transportation tax, as I 
said earlier, is one which affects every 
facet of our daily living. It is a tax 
on medicine, on clothes, on automobiles. 
It is imposed on every article which is 
in daily use. Therefore, it is the kind 
of force which is weighing very heavily 
on our economy today, as the Senator 
from Tennessee says. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, there 
was no discrimination in the imposition 
of the excise tax on competitive forms 
of consumption. 
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During World War I, when Congress 
imposed a similar system of taxes for 
similar purposes, it clearly intended 
them as emergency measures. And they 
were repealed effective January 1, 1922, 
by the Revenue Act of 1921, slightly 
more than 3 years after the war had 
ended. 

The World War TI taxes were likewise 
intended for emergency use only, as has 
been implicitly and explicitly acknowl- 
edged by spokesmen for each of the last 
three Presidents of the United States. 

I have already quoted the statements 
of Henry Morgenthau and Leon Hender- 
son, both of whom indicated, quite 
clearly I believe, that they were propos- 
ing temporary devices to suit emergency 
needs. 

I may cite also the statement of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman in his message to 
Congress of January 23, 1950: 

The excise taxes are still substantially at 
their wartime levels. Some are depressing 
certain lines of business. Some burden con- 
sumption and fall with particular weight 
on low-income groups. Still others add to 


the cost of living by increasing business 
costs. 


Earlier, the Treasury Department 
itself, in its report of December 19, 1947, 
on “Federal Excise Taxes on Transpor- 
tation,” said: 

The prewar history of railroad rates indi- 
cates that coach travel is rather sensitive to 
changes in passenger rates. Accordingly, 
under normal conditions the profits of rail- 
roads may be affected substantially by the 
existence of the tax. Because of large fixed 
costs, a small decrease in passenger revenue 
can have an important effect on profits from 
passenger operations. Since railroads are 
again sharing deficits on passenger opera- 
tions, any reduction in traffic resulting from 
the tax would add to their difficulties, 


In any case, despite these admissions, 
and perhaps because of the Korean in- 
tervention, which again turned trans- 
portation taxes into an instrument of 
defense policy, nothing was done or has 
been done to rectify the situation. The 
emergency taxes were allowed to con- 
tinue into the period of no emergency, 
with disastrous but clearly foreseeable 
results. 

The ironic aspect of this situation is 
that the present administration, too, has 
stated its recognition of the problem. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a revealing 
exchange between Representative EBER- 
HARTER, Of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Dan 
Throop Smith, special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, This ex- 
change took place late in 1956 in hear- 
ings on excise taxes before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I shall not take the time now to read 
this statement in full. It will be avail- 
able in the Recorp for the edification of 
my colleagues. I point out, however, 
that Dr. Smith conceded the excise tax 
on transportation charges had been de- 
signed to discourage travel and that 
their continuance harmed the transpor- 
tation industries. But, he said, the 
Treasury Department favors “the con- 
tinuation of those taxes until something 
better comes along. We are not doing 
it for the purpose of discouraging, and 
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we regret that any tax, of course, has a 
discouraging effect.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Esrruarter. * * One of the dis- 
criminatory excise taxes, namely, that im- 
posed on the transportation of property, 
there can be no question but that this tax 
favors some and hurts others. The economic 
burden and competitive hurdle for small 
shippers who must pay a higher freight rate 
than larger firms is only amplified by the tax. 
This is also true for shippers who are far 
from the distribution centers as compared 
to those nearby. 

The ultimated discrimination, of course, is 
between the various classes of consumers who 
certainly bear the final burden. A man with 
an income of $5,000 a year most certainly 
pays more in proportion to his income than 
the man whose income is $10,000 or $20,000 
a year. 

Dr. Smrrx. That is the position indicated 
by the President there; of course, it is still 
our position. On the other hand, after hav- 
ing examined the subject for something over 
344 years now, we do not have anything that 
we are ready to suggest as being preferable 
to the present system. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Then your answer is, as 
I take it, that it may not be economically 
sound, but it is the best thing we have at 
the present time. 

Dr. SmirH. As of now, we know nothing 
better to support that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. * * First, I want to ask 
you this: Was not one of the primary rea- 
sons for instituting the tax on transporta- 
tion of freight and persons discouragement 
of shippers and a discouragement of train 
travel by passengers during the war emer- 
gency? Was that one of the primary rea- 
sons? 

Dr. Smirn. I do not know. I was not here 
at the time, and, as I read the record, I think 
that was, shall we say, one of the things that 
made very fruitful revenue source more ac- 
ceptable, but as to whether it was one of 
inherent logic I really do not know. 

* . * * . 


Dr. STE. I certainly would not say, if 
the implication is, do we in supporting the 
continuation of the tax favor a discourage- 
ment of travel and of the use of telephones, 
let me say promptly, “No”; that we do not 
favor the discouragement of that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, I certainly cannot agree 
with you on that, because every added burden 
of cost helps discourage the use. 

Dr. SmirH. * * * I said in favoring the 
continuation of those taxes until something 
better comes along, we are not doing it for 
the purpose of discouraging, and we regret 
that any tax, of course, has a discouraging 
effect upon an activity if it is an income tax, 
or upon a form of consumption if it is an 
excise tax. * * * Those taxes bring in a good 
many hundreds of millions of dollars a year, 
and the elimination of those, in view of all 
the other taxes which it would be desirable 
to reduce or eliminate, we just do not see 
that a priority should go to those. 

Mr. EBSERHARTER. * * Even if the trans- 
portation tax is most discriminatory, and 
even if it is economically unsound, you still 
believe and it is the position of the Treasury 
that we should still keep it in force. 

* * . * . 


Mr. EBERHARTER (continuing). Solely on 
the ground that we need the reyenue? 

Dr. SMITS, I think that there is a matter 
of degree as to how discriminatory and how 
bad the effects are. * * You referred to a 
discrimination that exists between long ship- 
ments and short shipments and those who 
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pay somewhat higher freight rates because 
they ship in small quantities. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And there is one further 
discrimination . Large concerns, it has 
been testified here, have their own transpor- 
tation system and pay no tax on freight at 
all, whereas the small shipper must use the 
common carrier and he has to pay this 3- 
percent tax. 

Dr. Smirze. That is the discrimination you 
mentioned. 

Mr. EsERHARTER. This is a terrific discrimi- 
nation. 

Dr. SMITH. That, I think, is the significant 
one. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. * * Tour general an- 
swer is that you favor continuation of all 
these excise taxes now on the books? 

Dr. SmirH. Until we see a better way of 
getting the money; yes, sir. 

* * . 

Dr. SmrrH. Up to now we have not been 

able to find a better way. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Let us pause briefly 
to take stock. What do we have? 

A tax which was imposed in wartime 
as an emergency device for two essential 
purposes: first, to raise revenue, and, 
second, to conserve a vital defense in- 
dustry for defense purposes. It was not 
intended to redistribute the tax burden. 
It was not intended to reshape our trans- 
portation industry by favoring private 
carriers against common carriers. 

During wartime, it was a highly suc- 
cessful tax. It served the two purposes 
it was intended to serve; and it did not 
create any undesirable side effects. 

But what has happened since the war? 

I propose to demonstrate that today 
the transportation excise tax not only 
fails to serve the purposes for which it 
was intended, but, in fact, operates 
against those purposes. I believe we can 
show that it is the undesirable results 
which today are paramount. 

To be sure, the transportation excise 
tax remains a semifruitful source of in- 
come. As I have already indicated, this 
is the principal justification offered by 
the Treasury for its continuance. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, the Federal Government collected 
a total of $690 million from these ex- 
cises—approximately $222 million from 
the 10-percent passenger tax and $468 
million from the 3-percent tax on trans- 
portation of property. 

But there is reason to believe that 
this tax is self-defeating; that is, that it 
destroys another and perhaps a richer 
tax source. In other words, the trans- 
portation tax is its own loophole. It 
leaks out of the Treasury from the bot- 
tom as much as or more than it pours 
in at the top. 

The reason for this, as I shall explain 
in fuller detail, is that the transporta- 
tion tax actually creates a tax favoritism 
for private carriers, leaning to a drain- 
ing off of taxable income from regulated 
common carriers. 

I have reference to the regulated air- 
lines, trucklines, motorbus lines, and wa- 
ter carriers, as well as to the railroads. 

Furthermore, these transportation 
taxes are themselves deductible from in- 
come as legitimate business expenses. 
So the apparent gain for the Treasury 
is at least partly offset by invisible 
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As I have pointed out before the $468 
million collected in transportation of 
property taxes in fiscal 1958 actually 
represents a clear gain for the Treasury 
of only about $225 million. The rest is 
charged off against income. 

It has even been estimated by com- 
petent authority that elimination of the 
transportation excise tax on property 
would, in fact, bring about a clear cash 
gain of about $24 million to the Treas- 
ury. This is the contention of Mr. E. R. 
Jelsma, an economist who formerly 
served as chief of one of the bureaus at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and, in addition, had an illustrious asso- 
ciation with the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Jelsma believes that repeal of the 
tax would enable common carriers to 
regain about 20 percent of the private 
carrier business, with a resulting in- 
crease in income-tax payments. This 
return and the elimination of the de- 
ductible feature of the 3 percent excise— 
presuming that the saving is not passed 
on to the consumer—would more than 
cover the cash loss to the Treasury. 

As I have said previously, only three 
basic things can happen if this tax is 


repealed: The shipper may try to hold - 


on to the 3 percent, in which case he 
will have to pay income tax on it; or the 
carrier may raise his rates, in order to 
get a share of the 3 percent, in which 
case the carrier will have to pay income 
tax on it; or the 3 percent could be 
passed on directly to the consumer, in 
which case it would become a vitamin B 
shot for the entire economy. 

I do not know whether Mr. Jelsma is 
correct. I do know, however, that the 
transportation-property tax is bringing 
in less money than before from the rail- 
roads, and is costing a good deal of 
money to collect. If the economics I 
learned in college is still in vogue, 
taxes which are expensive to collect are 
worth less per dollars than taxes which 
are collected cheaply. 

During the recent hearings of our 
Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion, President J. M. Symes, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, filed a statement 
showing the trend in excise-tax collec- 
tions. In 1951, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road collected $19.9 million on transpor- 
tation of property, and $19.3 million on 
transportation of persons. By 1957, re- 
ceipts had fallen to $18.7 million on 
property, and $10.4 million on persons, 
an overall reduction of more than $10 
million. But at the same time, costs of 
collection rose from $439,000 to $450,000, 
an increase of $11,000. Thus, the cost 
of collection has risen from approximate- 
ly 1.1 percent to more than 1½ percent. 

Collections are comparatively cheap 
for the railroads, however. The Ameri- 
can Trucking Association reports, in a 
special survey of 188 motor carriers for 
1954, that trucking company collection 
costs averaged almost 6.5 percent. 

Even presuming—and it is not a cor- 
rect. presumption—that railroad losses 
in traffic have been absorbed by other 
common carriers, the greater cost of 
collection has necessarily reduced the 
net tax return. 

Thus, I think all must agree that the 
transportation excises have ceased to be 
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a really productive source of tax funds. 

What about the discouragement of 
consumption? Obviously, this is no 
longer a goal of national policy. 

Let me quote from the statement of 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization, ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower on July 
12, 1954. The Committee members were 
Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks; 
Charles E. Wilson, the then Secretary of 
Defense; Arthur S. Flemming, then 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation; and the participating members 
were George M. Humphrey, Arthur E. 
Summerfield, Ezra Taft Benson, and 
Rowland R. Hughes. 

This is what the Committee said: 


No economy that is based fundamentally 
on mass production and distribution of 
products throughout a continental market 
can continue to prosper without a trans- 
portation system that is dynamic, efficient, 
and capable of delivering goods and people 
with safety, expedition, with a high degree 
of dependability, and at the lowest cost in 
the expenditure of manpower and other 
scarce resources. Historically, these require- 
ments have been met most satisfactorily by 
common carriers, who by statute are charged 
with the heavy obligation to serve all in- 
dividuals and shippers alike to the extent of 
their physical capacities, on known sched- 
ules at published rates and without dis- 
criminations, The availability of this type 
of stable and dependable service is of equal 
im ce in the day-to-day business oper- 
ations, production, and market planning of 
large and small businesses alike. Moreover, 
in a broader sense, the availability of this 
type of transportation system is essential to 
the orderly and healthful operation of a 
peacetime economy and is indispensable to 
the national security in time of war. 


Congress, itself, has declared a na- 
tional transportation policy, as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, so administered as to 
recognize and preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of each: To promote safe, adequate, 
economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transportation 
and among the several carriers; to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of rea- 
sonable charges to transportation services, 
without unjust discriminations, undue 
preferences or advantages, or unfair or de- 
structive competitive practices; to cooperate 
with the several States and the duly author- 
ized officials thereof; and to encourage fair 
Wages and equitable working conditions—all 
to the end of developing, coordinating and 
preserving a national transportation system 
by water, highway, and rail, as well as other 
means, adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense. 


This is an unmistakable mandate, en- 
dorsed by the highest authorities in our 
land, by both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our Government. Yet 
we persist in a tax policy that undoes our 
fine resolve. 

The war is over, and, with it, the need 
to discourage transportation. 

When, under the necessity of doing 
business, the tax fails to stop transporta- 
tion, it nevertheless tends to divert the 
use of transportation from common car- 
riers to the private carriers. Thus it 
subverts the very policy we wish to foster. 

Not only that, but it diverts traffic re- 
gressively; that is, the cost of this shift 
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falls most heavily on those least able to 
bear the load—on small business, as com- 
pared to big business; on low-income 
groups, as compared to those with larger 
incomes, 

Furthermore, this tax imposes an un- 
fair and unjustifiable burden on pro- 
ducers and consumers in the West and 
South, as against those in the East. It, 
therefore, upsets the balance of the 
economy, by discouraging efficient divi- 
sion of labor and a fair distribution of 
costs. 

Nor are the West and the South the 
only losers, for this tax also encourages 
the uneconomic transfer of plants and 
warehouses—mostly from the East—to 
points closer to the changing consumer 
markets, even though these plants and 
warehouses might do a better and 
cheaper job where they are presently 
located. 

The transportation excise tax also dis- 
criminates against coal and domestic oil, 
in favor of oil imports and natural gas. 
It puts American producers of other 
goods at a distinct disadvantage in legit- 
imate competition with producers in 
Canada and Mexico, 

Because of this tax, shady economic 
practices have sprung up, and highway 
safety has become more difficult to 
police. 

Finally—and this is the ultimate ab- 
surdity—we have been driven to subsi- 
dizing certain segments of the transpor- 
tation industry in an effort to undo par- 
tially the damage we have done by the 
continuation of this tax. 

I think all will agree that if I can sus- 
tain this indictment, my case is estab- 
lished. 

Then let us go back to the first item 
in this indictment. I quote now from 
the 7ist Annual Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1957: 

It should be a matter of deep concern to 
the Congress as a legislative body, to the 
public and to the shippers, as it is to the 
Commission as the regulatory body, to note 
the continuing erosion of the traffic of regu- 
lated carriers who serve the public generally. 
Although the volume of freight transported 
by public carriers has increased, its growth 
has not kept pace with the general expan- 
sion of industrial production. 

Adequate statistics to measure the growth 
of private transportation are not available, 
but a survey published in June 1957 by a 
private organization showed that 201 of 325 
manufacturers operate their own trucks and 
about 40 others in this group are planning 
to do so. The survey indicated, also, that 
motor common carriers account for 39.3 
cents of the transportation dollar; railroads, 
32.9 cents; company-operated trucks, 15.2 
cents; contract-carrier trucks, 10.4 cents; 
parcel post, Railway Express, air freight, and 
others, the remainder, or 11.2 cents. 

The gradual chipping away of the regu- 
lated carriers’ portion of the total freight 
business has continued, partly because of a 
tax inequality which fosters the use of pri- 
vate transportation and partly because of a 
further broadening of the agricultural com- 
modity exemption by court interpretations. 

We noted in our last report that the proc- 
ess of erosion raises the basic question of 
whether the public, and particularly the 
small shippers, will in the long run lose the 
advantages of a public transportation system 
with its open, relatively stable, and properly 
adjusted rates. The question is as vitally 
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important now as it was last year. Public 
transportation must be financially sound if 
it is to provide safe, efficient, and adequate 
service, but its position must inevitably be- 
come less and less secure as long as the 
diversions of traffic continue. 


Mr. President, the 3 percent trans- 
portation property tax affects only com- 
mon carriers. There are today approxi- 
mately 90,000 private carriers operating 
an estimated 600,000 vehicles. Many of 
these are private truck fleets or barges 
owned by industrial giants. In fact, the 
transportation tax is a direct incentive 
for the big shippers to buy their own 
transportation and operate their own 
transportation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the able Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. To begin with, as 
one of the Senators from the Pacific 
Northwest, I desire to thank the Senator 
from Florida for the genuine leadership 
he has shown on this subject. As he 
well knows, and as he has so often em- 
phasized, no part of the country is more 
cruelly hurt and discriminated against 
by the transportation tax than is the 
Pacific Northwest. We are almost 2,500 
miles away from the major markets. 
Therefore, our industries carry the load 
of the 3-percent tax on every single mile 
of transportation of products they seek 
to sell, and they are at a disadvantage 
in the market place as compared with 
their competitors. 

The Senator is aware of that fact, and 
I shall not dwell on it; but I thought it 
would be perhaps thoroughly justified 
for some Members of the Senate from 
the Pacific Northwest to show their 
gratitude to the Senator from Florida 
. he has tried to do in this vital 

eld. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Senator from Florida has emphasized 
how the small shipper is at a disadvan- 
tage because of the transportation tax. 
To buttress his argument, although I 
know it needs no fortification, I should 
like to point out that my area is the 
leading lumber producer. A very large 
sawmill owns its own fleet of logging 
trucks. It owns its own fleet of lumber- 
carrying trucks. They are a part of the 
mill operation. Such mills are very 
wealthy and generously capitalized. 
Therefore, they pay no 3 percent tax, 
because the trucks which bring the logs 
to the mill and carry the lumber away 
from the mill are owned by the mill 
itself. 

However, let us consider the small 
sawmill, which is having a difficult time 
already trying to get along in view of the 
depressed lumber market. The small 
sawmill must hire a common carrier to 
bring the logs to the mill, and it must 
hire a common carrier to take the lumber 
away from the mill, either to the seller 
or the railhead. It pays a 3 percent tax 
on the transportation of the logs. It 
Pays a 3 percent tax on the trans- 
portation of the lumber. Those prod- 
ucts are among the heaviest in tonnage 
of any industry in the United States. 
Therefore, the small sawmill operator, 
who is already at a great disadvantage 
in competition with the absentee-owned 
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large mill, is further discriminated 
against by the 3 percent tax. 

I merely cite that example of an in- 
dustry in Oregon, which is 3,000 miles 
away from Florida, in the opposite 
corner of the country, to demonstrate 
how correct the Senator from Florida is 
in the point he is making at this par- 
ticular juncture in his speech. 

I shall not delay the Senater further 
except again to stress how appreciative 
we in the Pacific Northwest are for his 
leadership on this issue, and for the very 
thorough hearings he has held as chair- 
man of the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee, which is seeking to bring 
about solvency and efficiency in the vast 
railroad industry of the United States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. May I say to the 
able Senator from Oregon how grateful 
I am for his kind remarks. I think it is 
important, however, that we point out 
for the Recorp, and for the people of the 
great Northwest, that the able Senator 
from Oregon has on many occasions 
talked to me, and to others who are di- 
rectly concerned with the problem, of his 
great interest in it. He has supplied 
us with information fortifying our argu- 
ments. He is one of the sponsors of a 
proposal which would eliminate this tax. 
I think many of us saw even more clearly 
the inequities which were suffered by 
some areas when the Senator some years 
ago wrote for Coronet magazine, I be- 
lieve, an article on this very subject. It 
was a fine article. I am sure it is still 
read by those interested in the subject. 

In connection with the point we have 
just been discussing, I should like to state 
that not only does the 3-percent trans- 
portation tax put small businesses, those 
far removed from centers of population, 
at a great disadvantage; but, with re- 
spect to the regulated carriers, the 3-per- 
cent tax has the effect of diverting use of 
transportation furnished by regular 
transportation companies to use o7 trans- 
portation furnished by private com- 
panies. Of course, the big companies 
can have their own fleets of trucks. 

There is in the rear of the Chamber 
a chart showing the class I intercity 
motor carriers ton-mile carriage. In 1939 
the regulated carriers had what amount- 
ed to an equal share of the business. In 
1942, 1943, and 1944, they had a larger 
share, because gas rationing was in effect 
and tires could not be obtained. When 
the war was over, in 1945, it can be seen 
what happened to the business of the 
nonregulated carriers. They have prac- 
tically all the business. It is no wonder 
that our regulated motor carriers, the 
railroads, and even the airlines, are find- 
ing greater difficulty in meeting payrolls 
and in maintaining the transportation 
efficiency which all of us are agreed we 
must continue to have in order to serve 
our growing country. è 

We are bringing about an economic 
result which nobody ever intended. Cer- 
tainly the small amount of revenue 
which is realized from such a tax is not 
worth the dislocation of our whole trans- 
portation system and the inequity which 
results for the small-business man from 
the tax. 

. NEUBERGER. And the threat to 
the entire structure of common carriers, 
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on which we must depend if we are 
going to restore domestic prosperity and 
if we ever should have another national 
defense emergency. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida again, 
and express appreciation for his char- 
acteristically kind remarks to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield to the able Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I said earlier in 
the day in a private conversation with 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
that I would be very much pleased if he 
would state quite publicly that the 
junior Senator from Minnesota was in 
full support of his earnest and dedicated 
endeavor to do something helpful for 
our great transportation system, 

The address of the Senator from 
Florida today is directed primarily to- 
ward the excise tax problem with re- 
spect to our common carriers. The 
Senator from Florida, as every citizen in 
the land should know, has been the 
chairman of a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the Senate, which 
subcommittee has conducted extensive 
hearings with respect to the whole prob- 
lem of our railroad transportation sys- 
tem. 

I commend the Senator from Florida 
for the work of his subcommittee and 
for his own work relating to the prob- 
lems of our railroads. Secondly, I com- 
mend the Senator from Florida for his 
diligence and perseverance in pursuing 
the matter of tax adjustment and tax 
equity relating to the freight tax and the 
transportation tax, to which he now ad- 
dresses himself. 

I have nothing to add to what the 
Senator from Oregon has stated so well. 
I join with him. I know that time after 
time I have heard the junior Senator 
from Oregon rise in the Senate to tell 
of the discriminatory effects of the 
transportation taxes—the passenger tax 
and the freight tax—on the users of the 
railroads and common carriers them- 
selves in the Far West and, I might add, 
in the Midwest and surely in the South. 

If the Senator from Florida will per- 
mit me, I should like to restate what he 
himself said, referring to the manner in 
which the tax burden falls upon certain 
groups in our communities: 

Not only that, but it diverts traffic re- 
gressively; that is, the cost of this shift 
falls most heavily on those least able to bear 
the load, on small business as compared to 
big business, on low income groups as com- 
pared to those with larger incomes. 


The Senator from Florida noted, by 
referring to the chart which is on dis- 
play in the Senate Chamber, that start- 
ing about the year 1949 there was a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
nonregulated carriers, which do not pay 
such a tax as compared to the regulated 
carriers. The persons and business 
firms who are compelled to use the regu- 
lated carriers pay the tax. ‘The shippers 
have to pay the tax. That surely is a 
discriminatory tax. 
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I think the tax should be eliminated 
not only beeause it is regressive and not 
only because of the need, more or less, to 
stimulate our entire transportation sys- 
tem, but I think it should be eliminated 
because the statistical facts prove it is 
a discriminatory tax. It is a tax which 
actually creates a kind of unfair com- 
petition. Surely the Government of the 
United States has a responsibility to pro- 
mote fair competition, 

I also noted the Senator from Florida 
referred to the Cabinet committee; that 
is, the special transportation committee. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The committee on 
transportation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The committee on 
transportation, transport policy, and or- 
ganization. The objectives listed by the 
committee are negated or obviated by 
what is happening in the transportation 
industry as a result of these two dis- 
criminatory taxes. 

I desire to pledge my support to the ef- 
fort the Senator from Florida is mak- 
ing. The President has said he does not 
want any tax reduction. I gather what 
the President means is he wants no loss 
of revenue. Therefore, I believe one can 
support the President’s position as to 
revenue by the repeal of these two taxes, 
because they are reducing Government 
revenues every day. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I completely agree 
with the Senator. There is another 
chart which was not brought into the 
Senate Chamber, which demonstrates 
the effect of the removal of this particu- 
lar tax. Actually, most people who have 
to pay the tax in fact deduct it as a busi- 
ness expense. The net income to the 
Government is really not very much. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
removal of the tax would stimulate 
business activity in the communities. 
The revenue to the Treasury would be 
greater than the loss which would be in- 
volved by the repeal of the tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to associate 
myself again with the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
who pointed out the importance of a 
great national transport and transporta- 
tion system, The key to that system is 
the railroads. It for no other reason 
than sheer national defense or if for no 
other reason than the kind of world in 
which we live, we must have a railroad 
system which is modern, which is op- 
erative, and which is solvent in order to 
serve the needs of the people. That is 
imperative. 

I do not believe we can discuss trans- 
portation as an ordinary business. 
Transportation is not an ordinary busi- 
ness. ‘Transportation furnishes the ar- 
teries and lifelines of commerce. 

The Senator from Florida has done 
tremendous good by conducting hearings 
and by his leadership in the matter. I 
sincerely commend the Senator from 
Florida for the work he has done to 
bring to public attention the dire plight 
of our transportation system at the pres- 
ent time—particularly the railroads— 
and, secondly, the inequitable burdens 
placed upon some of the users of the com- 
mon carriers under the kinds of tax laws 
we presently have. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Minnesota. As I had in- 
tended to say earlier, I knew of the Sen- 
ator’s expressed interest in the whole 
problem. I have never known anybody, 
in the years I have served in the Sen- 
ate, who has been more energetic and 
more consistent than the able Senator 
from Minnesota in behalf of the small 
businessman and in the bringing about of 
equity, insofar as the business com- 
munity is concerned, to those who do not 
have large resources. I know, of course, 
the Senator from Minnesota is in favor 
of the repeal of this tax, because he rec- 
ognizes clearly it is inequitable and im- 
poses a tremendous burden on the little 
man by starting him off with a handi- 
cap. It is much the same as loading 
down a race horse at the start of a race. 
If the handicapper before the race re- 
quired that the horse carry 10 pounds 
more than any other horse had to carry, 
it would be inequitable to the horse so 
burdened. 

One of the reasons why we observe the 
small-business man is disappearing from 
the economic scene in America today is 
the imposition of this tax. It is con- 
tributing to his demise. 

I thank the Senator for what he has 
said. He is always a strong colleague 
to have when fighting any kind of battle, 
and in an effort such as this I am delight- 
ed to have the Senator standing with us 
and helping us. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to empha- 
size again very briefly a point mentioned 
by the Senator from Minnesota, which 
the Senator from Florida stressed many 
times. This tax is the worst of all, 
geographically, for the Far West, much 
of the Middle West, and the South. 
Those three areas of our country are 
most in need not of discouragement of 
industrial development but of encourage- 
ment of industrial development, so that 
the people may obtain per capita incomes 
commensurate with those in some of the 
Eastern States. This tax mitigates 
against such a goal. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I have some illustrations of that 
fact to present a little later. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator go- 
ing to develop the revenue aspects with 
respect to the tax? There is a general 
feeling throughout the country, I will say 
to my good friend, that whenever we re- 
peal a tax we lose revenue. Of course, 
that is not necessarily true, because an 
excise tax may have such a regressive 
effect upon a business that it may de- 
stroy the income tax base. I am of the 
opinion the excise taxes, to which the 
Senator addresses himself today, have 
actually impeded and obstructed eco- 
nomic growth, thereby denying revenue 
to the Government. I make this point 
to encourage the Senator to dwell more 
upon it, because I know there is going to 
be a tremendous resistance in the Con- 
gress to any modification of the tax 
structure, 
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I am of the opinion that if there is 
one single tax above all others, which 
should be repealed, it is the 3 percent 
freight tax. That tax definitely should 
go off the books. I think it represents 
a loss of revenue to the Government. 
From all the material I have read—and 
I have read a good deal about this tax— 
I know that it involves a loss to the 
business enterprises themselves, to the 
common carriers. It also represents a 
loss to independent business. 

Mr. SMATHERS. At the moment we 
are working on some charts with which 
we hope to demonstrate that even 
if there were no stimulation to business 
activity by reason of the removal of the 
tax, nevertheless, it is costing the Gov- 
ernment in the neighborhood of $24 
million. I do not have those charts at 
the moment, but I hope to have them 
prepared tomorrow or the day after, at 
which time I hope we can discuss this 
subject further. 

The tax referred to brings in only 
$429 million. That is not a great deal 
of money so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned. Yet it is so stifling, 
so rigid, and so depressing that common 
sense should dictate to a man that he 
must conclude that it is a burden which 
should be removed if we are to bring 
about greater business activity. I hope 
we shall have the figures ready for the 
Senator tomorrow or the next day. 

Mr. President, the 3 percent trans- 
portation property tax affects only com- 
mon carriers. There are today ap- 
proximately 90,000 private carriers oper- 
ating an estimated 600,000 vehicles. 
Many of these are private truck fleets 
or barges owned by industrial giants. 
In fact, the transportation tax is a di- 
rect incentive for the big shippers to 
buy their own transportation. 

Meanwhile, the small shipper who 
cannot afford the investment must con- 
tinue to rely on common carriers, fur- 
ther weakening his competitive position, 
for he starts at a 3 percent disad- 
vantage, and each subsequent shipment 
of his goods, multiplies his disadvantage. 

Because of this 3 percent tax, private 
transportation has mushroomed since 
the war, aggravating the imbalance be- 
tween big business and small. More- 
over, the situation becomes increasingly 
worse as time runs on, for common car- 
rier service is a decreasing-cost opera- 
tion. That is, it becomes cheaper per 
unit as the volume rises. 

So, as more and more large indus- 
tries turn to private trucking, the effect 
snowballs, common carrier rates are 
forced up, the revenue to the Govern- 
ment is decreased, and the competitive 
burden on small business becomes in- 
creasingly heavy. 

Consider the results. The Southern 
Railway told our subcommittee recently 
that it is losing about $25 million a year 
to private trucking. 

I do not absolve the railroads of cer- 
tain responsibility for their failures. No 
doubt, a cleyerer leadership of the in- 
dustry, with more imagination and ag- 
gressiveness, could have done a better 
job of resisting these inroads. A handi- 
capped horse, given superior powers and 
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superior endurance, may still win the 
race. But, as the handicap increases, the 
wise man looks for another nose on 
which to lay his bet. 

Must we now vote a subsidy for our 
certificated common carriers to equalize 
the race? 

Perhaps that strikes other Senators 
as it does me, as the ultimate absurd- 
ity—first handicapping our regulated 
transportation industry so that it grows 
less and less competitive, then taking 
that which is realized from the tax, to 
help them stay in business. Such a 
course makes no contribution to logic, or 
good business, although it does nourish 
an already flowering bureaucracy. 

So much, then, for the first count in 
the indictment—the discrimination 
against common carriers in favor of pri- 
vate transport. 

Now let us examine a little more 
closely the regressive effect of the trans- 
portation tax. 

I have already shown how big business 
is able to escape the effects of the tax, 
while small business is loaded down un- 
der an increasing cost burden. Surely 
this is a regressive effect. It shifts to 
small business the job of paying the 
greater part of the tax, while big busi- 
ness gets, if anything, a headstart on 
profits. 

There are, however, other and subtler 
effects, more pernicious because they are 
harder to detect. 

The 3-percent freight tax—and the 10- 
percent passenger tax, too, of course— 
applies against the cost of transporta- 
tion. That is to say, the more one pays 
for his ticket, the more tax one must 
also pay. 

Consider what this means to the low- 
volume businessman. Because he must 
ship in less-than-carload and less-than- 
truckload lots, he is subject to rates 
which frequently are just about double 
the rates available to high-volume ship- 
pers. His taxpayments, therefore, are 
proportionately higher. And once again, 
so far as price competition is concerned, 
he is running with a hobble on his knees. 

As a typical example, I call attention 
to the freight rates on masonite hard- 
board for shipments between Laurel, 
Miss., and Danville, Pa. 

The carload rate is $1.38 a hundred- 
weight. The less-than-carload rate is 
$3.20 a hundredweight, 

A single shipment of 50,000 pounds at 
the carload rate costs $690. Aggregate 
shipments of 50,000 pounds at the less- 
than-carload rate cost $1,600. 

That is quite a difference. There is 
already enough of an advantage for the 
big shipper. 

But in both cases there is a freight- 
transportation tax to be paid. The car- 
load shipper pays $20.70 for his 50,000 
pounds of masonite. The less-than-car- 
load shipper pays $48. That is a dif- 
ferential of 135 percent. 

I quote from the Ninth Semiannual 
Report of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, listing the major current prob- 
lems of small business: 

1. The impact of taxes which makes it dif- 
ficult for some small businesses to accumu- 


e working capital or capital for expan- 
sion, 
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2. Shrinking margins of profit due to high 
wage rates, high cost of materials, or lowered 
volume of business. 

3. Competition from imports, 

4. Competition with large businesses 
which extend their operations in new fields 
by diversification or by mergers. 


In each of these four areas, the freight 
transportation tax is an obvious villain. 
Not only is it regressive in its first appli- 
cation, but even worse, it is a pyramiding 
tax which becomes more regressive at 
each stage until finally it crashes down 
onto the consumer with the weight of 
lead. 

Let me illustrate. 

Take a common article of clothing like 
& man’s cotton shirt. Let us ignore, for 
the moment, the tax charges which have 
already accumulated on the cotton before 
it is grown—the charges on the agricul- 
tural implements, for example, which 
figure in the cost of cotton planting. 
Let us start with the cotton in the field. 

The cotton goes first to a processing 
plant. Step 1, a 3-percent tax on trans- 
portation. After processing, it goes to 
the spinning plant. Step 2, another 3- 
percent tax on transportation. From 
the spinning plant to the weaving plant. 
Step 3, another 3 percent. From the 
weaving plant to the manufacturer. 
Step 4, a 3-percent tax again. Next, 
from the manufacturer to the distribu- 
tor. Step 5, another 3 percent. And 
from the distributor to the retailer. 
Step 6, another 3 percent. 

Of course, some of these steps may be 
telescoped. If the manufacturer is big 
enough, perhaps he does his own process- 
ing, spinning and weaving. If the re- 
tailer is big enough, perhaps he gets away 
without a middleman or distributor. 
But again the controlling factor is size. 
The bigger the business, the less this tax 
hurts; and conversely. 

What about the effect on the con- 
sumer? ‘There are several effects, none 
of them good. The most immediate ef- 
fect—working through the pyramidal 
tax I have just outlined—is that con- 
sumers are in fact paying a hidden Fed- 
eral sales tax on almost everything they 
buy. And this obviously has a regressive 
effect, since the tax eats up a bigger part 
of smaller incomes than it does of larger 
ones. 

Furthermore, this tax is a direct and 
indirect contribution to higher living 
costs. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
In December 1942, a lumber mill in Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., paid a transportation tax 
of $7.16 to move a carload of lumber to 
Chicago. By November of 1956, with- 
out any increase in the tax rate, the 
transportation tax charge had climbed 
to $13.81. And every time freight rates 
go up, the tax charge climbs again. 

This much is clearly a direct contri- 
bution to the rising cost of living, since 
all new transportation costs, including 
taxes, are eventually reflected in the 
price the consumer must pay. 

But there is also a further contribu- 
tion to the inflationary spiral, for experi- 
ence shows that manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and retailers have been including 
the transportation tax charge in the 
base figure from which markup is fig- 
ured. In other words, the consumer 
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ends up paying, not only a hidden sales 
tax, but a pyramidal profit based on the 
sales tax. 

I have been talking chiefly about the 
tax on transportation of property. But 
the same regressive effects also result 
from the passenger tax. For two rea- 
sons: First, because the poor man and 
the rich man both pay 10 percent on 
their tickets. That represents a frac- 
tion of the rich man’s income, but it is 
quite a sizable expense to the poor man. 
Second, however, and more important, 
because much of the traveling in this 
country today is done on expense ac- 
counts, which are chargeable against 
profits tax, the higher a company’s in- 
come, the greater advantage the com- 
pany receives through business deduc- 
tions against profits. 

In our highly mobile country, travel 
is not always a luxury. Today diversifi- 
cation in business is desirable. It can be 
accomplished through quiet and efficient 
travel. Sometimes families are split be- 
tween east coast and west, between 
north and south. In tragedy or on oc- 
casions of joy, the transportation system 
is the link which makes separation bear- 
able. 

Yet, foolishly, we are penalizing mo- 
bility, which is one of the sources of 
America’s great strength. In most cir- 
cumstances, travel is not a commodity to 
be classed with jeweled trinkets or toilet 
water; and it ought not to be taxed in 
the same way. 

rr 

Now, let me move to another aspect of 
the tax situation, namely, the effect on 
commerce among our major economic 
regions. 

It would take a combination of a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer and a Harvard econo- 
mist to trace the tax thread through all 
its ramifications, and I shall not attempt 
to do so. I do know, however, that this 
transportation tax has more than a little 
to do with some of the industrial dislo- 
cations which have taken place during 
the past decade. 

I do not mean to suggest that I oppose 
industrial mobility. Far from it. Most of 
the changes which have come about since 
the war were dictated by solid economic 
logic—by shifting population, by new 
market conditions, and by advances in 
technology. When these have been the 
causes of industrial movement, the 
changes have contributed, and will con- 
tinue to contribute in the long run to 
balance in our national economy and, 
therefore, to our national strength. 

But it is no secret, I am sure, that in 
some instances, the crucial factor in re- 
location has been a matter of artificial 
advantage. Given a neat balance be- 
tween competing factors, the 3-percent 
property transportation tax has more 
than once been enough to tip the scale in 
favor of relocation. Where this has hap- 
pened, it has frequently been a sacrifice 
of efficiency and other natural advan- 
tages for a wholly synthetic cause, and, as 
such, it represents a net loss for the coun- 
try. 


But not all industries can afford to 
relocate. Many, instead of being able to 
capitalize on an artificial advantage, are 
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subjected to an artificial disadvantage. 
For example, the taxes on food. 

A carload of apples shipped from 
Winchester, Va., to New York City costs 
$267.83. A carload shipped from Yaki- 
ma, Wash., to New York costs $852.18. 
That is a big differential. That is the 
difference in the cost of transportation. 

But the shipper in Yakima must also 
pay a tax of $25.57—while the shipper in 
Virginia pays only $8.04. So the apple- 
grower from Washington State not only 
has a natural, understandable disad- 
vantage, but the Federal Government 
compounds the disadvantage for him. 

The disadvantage works in reverse 
when the eastern manufacturers try to 
ship to the West or the South. No won- 
der plants seek to relocate. 

This transportation tax helps to build 
an unnatural wall between regions, cre- 
ating economic isolation. And it shows 
up on practically every item that is sold 
anywhere in the country. 

Even worse, this tax is an unnecessary 
and unfair burden on certain of our na- 
tive industries in their economic compe- 
tition with producers in Canada, in Mex- 
ico and elsewhere abroad. 

Understand, I am not making an argu- 
ment against international trade. My 
record on this point is clear. I merely 
say that we ought not to load down our 
own people under an unfair tax. 

Let us take one specific example of 
how this tax works to harm our native 
industries. 

Muriate of potash is a basic ingredient 
in the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizer. It is shipped in large quantities 
from Trona, Calif., and from Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

The railroad freight rates from Trona 
to Jackson, Miss., and from Saskatoon to 
Jackson are exactly the same—$17.44 a 
ton. 

But if two 40-ton cars are shipped to 
Jackson, one from Trona and one from 
Saskatoon, the cost of the California 
shipment will be $20.93 higher than the 
cost of the shipment from Canada. The 
difference, of course, is the 3-percent 
freight tax, which must be paid by the 
California shipper but not by the Cana- 
dian. 

Obviously, unless he is willing to ab- 
sorb the tax, the Californian will not get 
this business. 

I say this is unreasonable and unfair 
to our own people. 

In March 1958 the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the 
Consumer Price Index at 123.3—1947— 
49 equals 100—0.7 percent above Febru- 
ary 1958 and 3.7 percent over March of 
the previous year. This index has gone 
up in 22 of the last 25 months. 

The question has been asked many 
times, how can the cost of living remain 
high and actually increase in the face of 
a depression? 

One of the reasons is the increased 
cost of food, most of which is shipped 
from the outlying producing and proc- 
essing areas to large population consum- 
ing centers. This food, subject to the 3 
percent transportation tax, makes up 
30 percent of the cost of living index. 

Incidentally, there has never been a 
valid reason for a tax on food. 
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It is this continuing rise in the cost 
of food and other items in the index that 
has activated the escalator clauses in 
wage contracts and created the demand 
for higher wages—all of which is infla- 
tionary. 

The Federal Government has sug- 
gested that States reduce the property 
taxes of railroads; it has urged manu- 
facturers to reduce prices; it has asked 
labor to curtail wage demands. 

The Government, then, should set an 
example by being the first to reduce 
prices and curb infiation through the re- 
peal of this tax. 

Iv 


While we are about it, I believe it is 
also time to consider the artificial upset 
created in the fuel industries by two spe- 
cial freight transportation taxes. 

The present code, in section 4271 (b), 
imposes a special flat rate transportation 
tax on coal of 4 cents a short ton. Sec- 
tion 4281 imposes a tax on transportation 
by pipeline of crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum products at 412 percent of the 
transportation charge. 

There is no comparable tax on trans- 
portation of natural gas in pipelines; and 
there is, of course, little opportunity to 
tax imported oil, since most of it is used 
on the eastern seaboard, close to the port 
of entry. 

Plainly, this is unequal taxation of 
competing industries and amounts to a 
guaranteed competitive edge for natural 
gas and imported oil. Again, I say this is 
unfair and unreasonable. 

v 


These are some of the major results of 
the transportation taxes. There are also 
several lesser—but still quite important— 
side effects. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, commented as follows: 

The special wartime excise taxes on the 
transportation of property and persons con- 
timue to cause a diversion of an increasing 
amount of traffic from for-hire carrier to pri- 
vate means of transportation, and have fos- 
tered development of pseudo-private buy and 
sell truck operations which escape public 
regulations as well as the tax. 


Increasingly, the transportation taxes 
have furnished the incentive for a whole 
series of semiethical and semilegal 
dodges and sharp practices. Trading on 
their 3 percent advantage, certain private 
carriers have contrived to divert volume 
traffic from the regulated common 
carriers by back hauling nonexempt 
freight. 

From all over the country, increasing 
numbers of complaints have flooded into 
the ICC concerning such traffic in salt, 
sugar, meat and meat products, lumber, 
and canned goods. 

Some of these carriers merely lease 
their equipment to a shipper who then 
avoids the tax as a private shipper. 

But the most common subterfuge is the 
so-called buy and sell device. In this 
scheme, false bills of sale and invoices are 
issued to make it appear that the com- 
modities being transported actually be- 
long to the owner of the vehicle. 

Unregulated private carriers and ex- 
empt carriers—following normal deliv- 
eries—go through the motions of pur- 
chasing nonexempt items at the source 
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to avoid an empty back haul. Usually 
the resale is arranged even before the 
carriers buy their loads. 

Frequently the driver of a privately 
owned truck makes these arrangements 
unknown to his employer. They are so 
advantageous to the driver and so diffi- 
cult to police that they are rapidly be- 
coming common practice. Therefore, I 
submit, this tax is encouraging whole- 
sale law violations on an ever greater 
scale. 

Another of the harmful side effects of 
the freight transportation tax is the im- 
petus it has given to deterioration of 
highway safety standards. 

Public interest and, in fact, public law 
require that private and exempt carriers 
must meet the same standards of vehicle 
safety and driver working conditions 
prescribed for common carriers. 

But of the 160,000 carriers in this 
country, operating about 1½ million 
trucks, less than 6 percent are regulated 
common carriers, and they operate only 
about one-third of the trucks. 

Of the other 94 percent with their mil- 
lion-odd trucks, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been able to iden- 
tify and serve copies of its regulations 
upon only one-third. 

During a special road check in August 
1957 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion discovered that 62.3 percent of the 
private carriers and 67.1 percent of the 
exempt carriers were operating vehicles 
with four or more driver-equipment 
faults. This percentage compares with 
a percentage of 32.6 for the authorized 
regulated carriers. 

Of course, not all of these defects would 
be remedied as a direct result of elimi- 
nating the 3-percent freight tax; but 
with the incentive gone, we would see 
disappear the worst of the fly-by-night 
offenders. 

Mr. President, I think that there are 
two basic conclusions which emerge 
quite clearly from the facts I have pre- 
sented to the Senate today. First, the 
purposes for which these transportation 
taxes were enacted no longer apply. 
Second, the taxes today operate directly 
against the basic and oft-expressed in- 
terests of the Government. 

Let me go a little further on this sec- 
ond point. 

We have heard much from the admin- 
istration about its desire to quit compet- 
ing with private industry. But the 3 
percent freight tax does not apply to the 
parcel post operations of the Post Office 
Department. What is more, for years 
the Post Office has ignored a mandatory 
provision of the 1912 law requiring that 
rates be high enough to make the serv- 
ice self-sustaining. Not only has the 
Government forced the common carriers 
into an unfair competitive position, it is 
also operating its own freight enterprise 
at a loss. 

Now, what about another of our Gov- 
ernment’s self-contradictions? 

For years the Government has had a 
special and rightful interest in the de- 
velopment of air transport. Cash subsi- 
dies to the domestic airlines are running 
this year and next in the neighborhood 
of $35 million. 

Since the 1930’s the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent more than a billion dol- 
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lars for airports, without a cent of direct 
repayment. 

Through the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Federal Government today main- 
tains and operates a vast and compli- 
cated system of traffic control which 
has cost almost $2 billion in the 33 years 
of its operation. 

Probably half this money represents a 
direct contribution to the use of air 
facilities by commercial carriers; and no 
user charges have ever been made. 

Not long ago, Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks sent to Congress a 5-year 
plan, calling for expenditures of $2.8 
billion to modernize the Nation’s air 
traffic control and navigation systems. 

Yet, in spite of these direct and indi- 
rect subsidies, the airlines, too, find 
themselves faced with the specter of 
declining revenues and rising costs. 

I favor expenditures for improved air- 
line transportation; and certainly I 
favor every one of the recommended ap- 
propriations which will result in greater 
safety in the air. But we are in a some- 
what inconsistent position today, be- 
cause commercial airline business is suf- 
fering greatly, and this results in large 
measure for a continuation of the pres- 
sure of the 10 percent passenger tax 
and the 3 percent tax on the potential 
cargo customers of the airlines. 

But this is a two-edged blade, Mr. 
President. The 3 percent tax also does 
its part on the soft underside of the car- 


-rier by jacking up costs, in the usual 


pyramidal fashion, of fuels, oils, tires, 
food supplies, shop machinery, mainte- 
nance materials, parts, and even the 
very fabric of the airplanes themselves. 
The companies all have to pay the 3 
percent transportation tax when they 
are moving equipment to the assembly 
points. 

What sort of crazy logic permits a sub- 
sidy on one end because the victim can- 
not move very fast, and still places a 
ball and chain on the other end? That 
is exactly what is happening today in 
the air transport business. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that if the Federal Government removes 
the excise tax on transportation, the 
carriers who would receive the benefit 
would raise their rates, because the pub- 
lic would have become accustomed to 
paying the additional 3 percent on the 
transportation of freight and the addi- 
tional 10 percent on transportation of 
passengers. I was greatly concerned 
whether that might not be the effect. I 
did not believe it should be. So I 
thought the best way to determine the 
answer was to take up the matter with 
the various regulated carriers’ associa- 
tions, which represent the carriers that 
might benefit most by the proposed re- 
peal of the tax. 

I have received a letter dated June 2, 
1958, from Stuart G. Tipton, president 
of the Air Transport Association. I 
shall not read the entire letter; I shall 
read the first and the last paragraphs: 

Reference is made to our recent discussion 
regarding the necessity of repealing the out- 
moded World War II excises on the trans- 
portation of persons and property. During 
that discussion you inquired whether if the 
10 percent transportation tax were removed 
the airlines would increase their fares 10 
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percent to “take up the slack.” It is the 
purpose of this letter to state for the rec- 
ord the answer I gave you at that time. 
. * . * > 

It seems clear that under the circum- 
stances stated an additional rate increase is 
justified and should be forthcoming whether 
or not the tax is repealed. 


Mr. Tipton’s reference is to the fact 
that the airlines have had pending be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
last 2 years a general rate increase. He 
continues: 


In any event, the airlines do not intend 
to take advantage of the elimination of the 
tax as an excuse for a corresponding increase 
in fares. Any such increases must and 
should be based upon, and justified by, the 
need of the carriers for additional revenue 
and will not be based upon, or justified by, 
the elimination of the tax. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1958. 
The Honorable GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR SMATHERS: Reference is 
made to our recent discussion regarding the 
necessity of repealing the outmoded World 
War II excises on the transportation of per- 
sons and property. During that discussion 
you inquired whether if the 10-percent 
transportation tax were removed the airlines 
would increase their fares 10 percent to 
“take up the slack.” It is the purpose 
of this letter to state for the record the 
answer I gave you at that time. 

As you know, airline fares are regulated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Board 
can prevent any airline from increasing its 
fares. If the transportation tax were re- 
pealed tomorrow, it would mean an imme- 
diate reduction of 10 percent in the cost to 
the public of air travel. 

During our discussion I pointed out to you 
that the scheduled airline industry is com- 
mitted to invest close to $3 billion in prop- 
jet and turbojet airplanes in the next 4 
years. The size of this commitment can 
best be appreciated when it is compared to 
the present book value of airline operating 
equipment—$1,056,000,000. If the airlines are 
to meet their commitments for new aircraft 
they must have increased earnings. These 
commitments must be met because this 
country’s supremacy in air transportation 
depends upon them. In view of the fact 
that the airline industry is caught in a 
spiral of increasing costs, which cannot be 
overcome by greater efficiency in manage- 
ment and operation, the industry cannot 
realize increased earnings unless it increases 
its fares. A proceeding to investigate airline 
fare levels was instituted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 2 years ago. Although the 
Board early this year granted an interim in- 
crease of 4 percent plus $1 per ticket, it is 
not expected that the pending proceeding 
will be terminated until sometime next year 
and, of course, we have no way of knowing 
at this time what further increases will be 
granted. It seems clear that under the cir- 
cumstances stated an additional rate in- 
crease is justified and should be forthcom- 
ing whether or not the tax is repealed. In 
any event, the airlines do not intend to take 
advantage of the elimination of the tax as 
an excuse for a Corresponding increase in 
fares. Any such increases must and should 
be based upon, and justified by, the need of 
the carriers for additional revenue and will 
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not be based upon, or justified by, the elim- 


ination of the tax. 


Cordially, od z 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter dated June 2, 1958, 
from Daniel P. Loomis, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
which reads as follows: 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation, Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: During the 
course of the recent hearings before your 
committee, there was presented a wealth of 
testimony showing clearly that repeal of the 
transportation excise taxes would not only 
aid the railroad industry but would also 
materially benefit the traveling public and 
shippers and consumers generally, During 
those hearings, no real attempt was made 
to refute such testimony. However, it has 
come to my attention that opposition to the 
repeal of these taxes has now been voiced 
on the ground that there would be no bene- 
fits to the travelers, shippers, or consumers 
as the railroads would use such repeal as a 
basis for seeking increases in their freight 
rates and passenger fares. 

While the Association of American Rail- 
roads does not concern itself with rate or 
fare policy matters, I have been authorized, 
on behalf of the regional traffic organiza- 
tions, within which rate and fare changes 
are initiated, to state that repeal of the 
transportation excise taxes will not be urged 
as a basis for authorization of a change in 
freight rates or passenger fares. 

Very truly yours, 
DANIEL P. Loomis, 


That is a statement from the head of 
the Association of American Railroads 
that the railroads will not use the pro- 
posed excise tax removal as the basis for 
a fare or freight rate increase. 

I have received a letter dated June 2, 
1958, from A. W. Koehler, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators. I shall read a 
pertinent paragraph of the letter: 

There should be no fear that the inter- 
city bus industry will attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the elimination of the tax as an 
excuse for a corresponding increase in fares. 
Some of the intercity companies do, of 
course, have fare increase applications 
pending, and no doubt it will be necessary 
to make applications for increases from 
time to time in the future. You may be 
assured, however, that any such applications 
will be based upon and justified, as indeed 
they must, by economic facts and will not 
be the result of or based upon the elimina- 
tion of the transportation tax. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter written by Mr. 
Koehler may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Moror Bus OPERATORS, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SMATHERS: The following in- 
formation is being sent you in support of 
your efforts to afford relief to the 
carriers from the outmoded and burdensome 
transportation tax. 
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The 10-percent tax on the transportation of 
persons was enacted as an emergency war- 
time measure during World War II, and its 
sole purpose and justification was to dis- 
courage unnecessary wartime travel. The 
emergency need for discouraging travel has 
long since disappeared, but the tax remains 
as a deterrent to travel and a depressing in- 
fluence upon the entire transportation in- 
dustry. We earnestly believe that this tax 
should be removed, and this opinion is shared 
by all modes of transportation, by the public 
bodies, both Federal and State, which regu- 
late or have an interest in public transporta- 
tion, and we believe by the vast majority of 
the traveling public as well. 

The removal of the tax would relieve the 
industry of the substantial administrative 
burden of collection which the tax imposes 
and would result in an appreciable saving in 
administrative and reporting expense. While 
precise cost data are not available, a traffic 
executive of a large operating company ex- 
pressed the view that 4 cents per passenger 
was a reasonable estimate of the cost, to the 
carriers, of collecting the tax, processing the 
deailed records required, and remitting the 
proceeds to the Treasury. On this basis the 
cost to the intercity carriers for 1957 would 
be approximately $8 million, which is equiva- 
lent to 22 percent of their net revenues be- 
fore taxes and roughly 44 percent of their net 
income after taxes. 

Moreover the removal of the tax would en- 
courage travel and, in our opinion, give a 
much-needed shot in the arm to the entire 
transportation industry. 

‘There should be no fear that the intercity 
bus industry will attempt to take advantage 
of the elimination of the tax as an excuse for 
a corresponding increase in fares. Some of 
the intercity companies do, of course, have 
fare increase applications pending, and no 
doubt it wiil be necessary to make applica- 
tions for increases from time to time in the 
future. You may be assured, however, that 
any such applications will be based upon and 
justified, as indeed they must, by economic 
facts and will not be the result of or based 
pes the elimination of the transportation 

x. 

It is the thought and the purpose of the 
bus industry that the traveling public will 
be the direct beneficiary of the remoyal of 
this tax while at the same time the bus in- 
dustry will be benefited by the relief from the 
administrative burden of collection and by an 
increased use by the traveling public of all 
modes of public transportation. The inter- 
city bus industry would not realize the bene- 
fits of stimulated bus travel if the industry 
should increase fares on the basis of the elim- 
ination of the transportation tax. 

Please be assured that your efforts toward 
elimination of the burdensome 10 percent 
transportation tax are greatly appreciated, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. KOEHLER, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, it re- 
mains only to summarize the advantages 
which would flow from the removal of 
these excises. I have been over most of 
them in transit. 

First. I believe that there would be 
only an insignificant drop in tax reve- 
nue—perhaps even a gain, 

Second. Removing these excise taxes 
would stimulate the entire transporta- 
tion industry. It would encourage traffic 
in exactly the same fashion as it dis- 
couraged traffic. 

Third. It would unquestionably lower 
prices to the consumer, not only directly, 
by cutting the cost of train and plane 
tickets, but indirectly in the goods and 
8 on which tax costs are now pyra- 
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Fourth. It would improve the competi- 
tive position of small business, by elimi- 
nating what is essentially a tax favorit- 
ism for big business. 

Fifth. It would remove a regressive 
feature from our present tax structure— 
something which obviously we can easily 
do without. 

Finally, it would give a shot in the arm 
to the railroads, which, as we all know, 
are hurting quite badly now. It would 
help all regulated motor carriers. It 
might well save the intercity but trans- 
portation system. It can assist greatly 
the airlines who face mounting operat- 
ing costs with little or no increase in 
traffic. It would be a direct and essen- 
tial contribution to the health of our 
economy which depends, as it has de- 
pended for years, on huge capital ex- 
penditures from the entire transportation 
industry. These capital expenditures 
have not been forthcoming in their usual 
volume for the last several years now; 
and this is one reason why the steel in- 
dustry is in such difficulty, and why our 
economy is in its present weakened con- 
dition. 

In short, Mr. President, it appears to 
me-that there are few steps we can take, 
in this session or any other session, which 
promise so much good for the expendi- 
ture of so little effort. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
and myself, I submit an amendment 
which seeks to bring about repeal of the 
excise tax on the transportation charges 
for freight and passengers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rail- 
road Retirement, of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
I have just come to the Chamber from a 
meeting of the subcommittee. There, 
information reached us that an unfair 
criticism had been made of a member of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Attotr], to the effect that 
the subcommittee has not yet made to 
the full committee a report on a railroad 
retirement bill, because, so it has been 
alleged, the Senator from Colorado has 
been “sitting on the bill” in the subcom- 
mittee, or a similar charge to the effect 
that the Senator from Colorado has been 
delaying action on the bill. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, I resent that charge against 
the Senator from Colorado. In fairness 
to him, I make the statement that there 
is no basis in fact for such a charge. 

We have been working as hard as we 
can on the railroad retirement bill. I 
Know of no subject that is more tech- 
nical. In fact, we have almost reached 
the conclusion that, even to serve on the 
subcommittee, one should have a degree 
in higher mathematics, 

From time to time there have been 
postponements, for two primary reasons: 
One has been to get more statistical or 
‘mathematical information for the en- 
lightenment of the subcommittee, be- 
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cause we want to report to the Senate a 
bill which will be actuarially sound. 
Second, some representatives of the rail- 
road brotherhoods themselves—and I 
stress this point—last year and also dur- 
ing a part of this year have said they 
would prefer to have action taken by the 
Senate on the bill only after the House 
of Representatives took action on a tax- 
exemption bill which they have pending 
before the House of Representatives. 

Some weeks ago, I made clear to rep- 
resentatives of some of the railroad 
brotherhoods that my subcommittee 
could not wait indefinitely for action in 
the House of Representatives on any 
tax-exemption bill, and that I intended 
to have the subcommittee proceed with 
further consideration of the railroad re- 
tirement bill. That is exactly what we 
have done. 

Mr. President, as chairman of any 
committee or subcommittee, I shall al- 
ways protect the members of my com- 
mittee from unfair criticism. If such a 
criticism has been afloat in regard to 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott], I wish to say it is not based on 
fact. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Oregon for his remarks. 

I believe it is wise to emphasize the 
fact that back in 1956, when we voted to 
report the measure which called for a 
10-percent raise, some of us agreed that 
we would do everything within our pow- 
er to make this fund actuarially sound. 

I wish to compliment the Senator 
from Oregon, who has tried very hard, 
especially during the periods when the 
Senate has held long sessions, to have 
the committee meet; but time after time 
he has had to give way—as both of us 
know—for other committee meetings, 
particularly those of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, which de- 
manded his attendance and the attend- 
ance of other Senators. 

I assure the Senator from Oregon that 
if it is at all within my power, I shall 
assist him in every way to have the com- 
mittee report, this year, a bill which will 
be actuarially sound. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that is true, and 
that is what the Senator from Colorado 
has done in the past. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY AND 
FOREIGN AID 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the time 
has come for the annual performance in 
Congress which I have called the For- 
eign Aid Follies. 

Every year both the Senate and the 
House go through the old routine. Their 
respective committees hold two sets of 
hearings—first on the foreign aid au- 
thorization, and then on the appropria- 
tion. They publish hundreds of printed 
pages of testimony and reports. But the 
result is never for a moment in doubt. 
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The executive branch will get whatever 
it asks for, minus token cuts here and 
there. But the executive agencies al- 
ways calculate what cuts Congress will 
probably make, and add them to their 
requests, Even after the cuts are made, 
executive agencies end up with all the 
funds they expected, and sometimes 
more than they hoped for. 

I have no doubt that if Congress were 
free to express its real opinion, both 
Houses would vote to put an end to the 
Foreign Aid Follies at once. 

But Congress is not free. Instead Con- 
gress is cribbed, cabined, and confined 
by a network of restrictions woven by 
the executive branch. 

The Constitution gives Congress the 
legislative power. That means Congress 
is charged with two great responsibili- 
ties. It is responsible for deciding how 
much of the people’s earnings is to be 
granted to executive agencies for spe- 
cific purposes; it is also responsible for 
devising administrative machinery so 
precise that the executive agencies can 
spend the public money only in the way 
Congress has told them it is to be spent. 

Let us be honest, and admit that Con- 
gress does not make the decisions about 
how much of the people’s earnings is to 
be diverted to foreign giveaways and 
Congress does not set up administrative 
machinery to guide the use of this money 
into channels restricted to the purposes 
Congress has approved. 

In dealing with foreign aid, Congress 
has totally abdicated its constitutional 
responsibilities. Of course, we go 
through the motions. We have bills in 
proper form, with impressive titles and 
numbers. Our committees hold the 
requisite number of hearings, and issue 
the requisite number of reports. We de- 
bate, and solemnly count the votes. The 
only thing missing is that Congress has 
nothing whatever to say—in fact—about 
how much of the people’s earnings 
should be spent for foreign aid, and does 
nothing whatever to keep this spending 
within administrative limits which in- 
sure the money will be spent as the sov- 
2 people and their respresentatives 
wish. 

This is not a criticism of the Members 
of Congress. I gladly pay tribute to the 
great amount of work they do in connec- 
tion with foreign aid. I say we have 
forgotten the one thing needful—it does 
not make the slightest difference how 
much work we do, if we do not do enough 
to preserve full Congressional oversight 
of the people’s money and of the Govern- 
ment agencies which are supposed to 
serve the people. 

This is the last statement I shall make 
in the Senate on foreign-aid bills I have 
fought year after year, against both the 
authorization and the appropriation bills 
knowing the fight was hopeless. 

This year I do not intend to discuss the 
appropriation bill, which will follow this 
bill because the issue lies here. For years 
Members of Congress have been told that 
the foreign-aid-authorization bill was 
not important. Let them pass this bill, 
and you can reduce the appropriation 
later, when the appropriation bill comes 
up.” 
Then, when the foreign-aid appropria- 
tion was before us, the same soft voices 
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murmured, “We cannot do anything now. 
We would be glad to go along, but Con- 
gress has given us orders to spend, in the 
authorization bill.” 

I say the authorization bill is our chief 
responsibility. The authorization bill 
determines the objectives for which 
money is to be spent and the administra- 
tive channels through which our money 
is to move. 

It does not make any difference 
whether a sum appropriated is large or 
small. If Congress has not made certain 
in the authorization that it will be spent 
for purposes desired by the people of the 
Nation, it is bad law. 

We cannot have a Government under 
law, except as Government spending is 
under law. Government spending can- 
not be restricted to definite, lawfully es- 
tablished purposes, unless Congress 
makes sure that the spending agency will 
operate within the channels laid down by 
the representatives of the people. 

The collectivists of our day know well 
that any government has unlimited 
power, in fact, no matter how many legis- 
lative restrictions hem it in, if it has 
unrestricted spending power. Govern- 
ment agencies with “easy money” can 
bypass every law and every article of the 
Constitution without even the slightest 
appearance of illegality. 

Foreign aid was devised by those who 
were in power during World War II, when 
Harry Hopkins and Dean Acheson set 
the standards. It was set up, from the 
beginning with such broad noble ob- 
jectives and such wide, indefinite, powers 
that the executive agencies can spend 
these billions in any way they please, 
and then hide the results behind a cur- 
tain of secrecy. 

Members of Congress know that the 
foreign-aid programs are riddled with 
inefficiency, stupidity, and waste. Pa- 
triots like Spruille Braden and Eugene 
Castle have been untiring in trying to 
collect the evidence, in spite of the cur- 
tain of secrecy. 

Members of Congress have spent their 
free time traveling all over the world to 
find out what has been done with our 
money. Some of them have brought back 
invaluable reports. 

Now we have the careful audits of the 
General Accounting Office, and the hear- 
ings held by the House Committee on 
Government operations, on the evils the 
GAO has unearthed. 

This is a great help in bringing out past 
mistakes. But let us admit it. We shall 
never catch up with the waste and folly 
of the foreign-aid program that way. 

As soon as a diligent investigator, Con- 
gressional or private, has told his story, 
the foreign-aid officials issue statements 
denying his reports, and explaining 
everything in the nicest way. 

Are they right or not? We shall never 
settle the question. The most careful in- 
dividual investigators make 1 or 2 
visits and come home. They write their 
reports, but they have dozens of other 
things to do. The ICA and its colleagues 
have nothing else to do. They have 
teams of men, against our individuals. 
Their teams are on the ground. They 
have spent 7 to 14 hours a day, 5 or 6 
days a week, for years on ICA. They 
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have Government-paid channels of com- 
munication, making a vast propaganda 
network, reaching out to every school, 
every radio, TV, magazine, universities, 
church, and lodge in the country. 

Who is going to win? Let us not be 


A year ago, the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] made an excel- 
lent speech on the weaknesses of foreign 
aid. The ICA disputed many of his 
statements. They had the last word. 
Why? Because the ICA had teams of 
researchers, writers, public-relations 
men, with travel money to go to every 
country in the world. Did the junior 
Senator from Georgia have free time and 
unlimited funds and nothing else to doin 
the last year, but keep up his investiga- 
tions of foreign aid? 

Look at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
list the areas of government, economics, 
politics, military problems, science, agri- 
culture, and the rest, on which the junior 
Senator from Georgia has had to work, 
while the ICA had its teams of people 
traveling all over this world, and funnel- 
ling their stories into every corner of the 
United States, to prove how wrong he is, 

How long should we keep up such an 
unequal contest? 

I have the highest respect for the work 
of the General Accounting Office, and of 
the individuals and committees in Con- 
gress, which are searching for the truth. 
I believe they have been most helpful, 
and their work should be continued, even 
expanded, with the fullest support we 
can give. 

But just as soon as Congress discloses 
the proof of waste or silliness in one field 
of activity, the foreign aid officials know 
what to do. They transfer their efforts 
to a new field, where critics must start 
from the beginning to get their facts, 
and cannot get enough facts to hurt, un- 
til the foreign aid officials skimmed the 
cream off the new operation, and are 
ready to move to even richer fields their 
planning agencies have been preparing 
for them. 

We are in process of abandoning mili- 
tary aid to hard anti-Communist coun- 
tries like Korea, Free China, and Turkey. 
Does that mean expenditures will turn 
down? Oh,no. We are moving deeper 
into another area with the pleasant- 
sounding name of economic develop- 
ment. What does that mean? It means 
the United States is undertaking to erect 
the railroads, port facilties, airports, 
water systems, and other public works 
for the so-called underdeveloped areas. 
But there are perhaps a billion people 
in these undeveloped areas. The peo- 
ple of the United States are to finance 
the steps by which a billion people will 
be lifted to our economic level—or we 
will be dragged down to theirs. 

To make the picture complete, this 
pouring of American tax funds into eco- 
nomic development will strengthen the 
neutralists. The firm anti-Communist 
nations, like Korea and Free China, will 
be told to cut their military spending be- 
cause military spending is not nice, you 
know. We cannot be beastly to the Rus- 
sians any more. Did they not say nice 
things about Van Cliburn? 
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The billions we vote for development 
will be coordinated with the U. N. and 
other international agencies, whose 
staffs make no pretense of agreeing with 
the ideals of the United States. This de- 
velopment will be called private enter- 
prise, but it is private enterprise in lead- 
ing strings, taking gifts from Govern- 
ment and obeying the orders of its pa- 
tron. It may benefit a few big inter- 
national financiers, but it is not private 
enterprise in the American sense of eco- 
nomic freedom to choose one’s work and 
livelihood. It is captive private enter- 
prise, harnessed to the chariot of big 
government, to be exhibited to the world 
as triumphal proof that resistance to 
world collectivism is hopeless. 

There is not a shred of evidence that 
foreign aid expenditures contribute any- 
thing to strength our country militarily. 

There is not a shred of evidence that 
these expenditures have done anything 
whatever to deter the Communist Gov- 
ernments of Russia and China, or to in- 
terfere with their onward sweep. 

Let us consider first the period since 
the end of World War II. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that we 
gave away or lent some $62 billions since 
the war's end. They include $11 billions 
of loans to be repaid—in 30 or 40 years— 
or credits for services to us. This total 
is an extremely conservative estimate 
of what we have given away. Of course, 
this figure makes no allowance for the in- 
terest cost, which we must pay on bor- 
rowed money. It makes no allowance 
for the ever-rising cost of living which 
harries our families, or the loss to those 
who live on savings, or the blow to our 
national pride as the dollar of the United 
States falls down, down, down—and it 
is still going down. 

Since we began spending those bil- 
lions—for the purpose, we were told, of 
checking communism—the Communists 
have extended their conquests to nearly 
a third of the land area and nearly half 
the population of the globe. Where have 
we protected ourselves by giving away 
these billions? In Laos, or Cambodia, 
or Egypt, or France, or Peru? 

Inasmuch as I have referred to France, 
I remember when we first debated some 
of the bigger steps in the foreign give- 
away. The debate related to NATO. 
The leading statesmen on the floor plead- 
ed to the voters and to his colleagues: 
“We have to set up NATO. Do not worry 
about sending our boys overseas,” and 
so forth. “The security of the United 
States depends upon NATO.” Then the 
solid premise was laid that the land 
mass strength of France was the key to 
the success of NATO. Well, take a look 
at France today. 

Let no one say the Communists would 
have made even greater gains if we had 
not spent this money. We hear that. If 
the Communists gain another square 
mile, they will have won. They do not 
have to conquer the whole world to rule 
it. If they advance anywhere else, they 
will have so altered the balance of power 
and of resources, that once-free coun- 
tries will drop into their net 1 by 1. 
Khrushchev boldly boasted of it to our 
people, over our own television networks. 

We are not stopping communism. 
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We are not strengthening the United 
States. 

The Members of Congress know that 
there is nothing in the very dangerous 
situation of the United States which can 
be cured by spending money. 

The Members of Congress know that 
spending money on giveaway programs is 
not enough to protect the United States 
against the plans of the cold, crafty, 
ruthless, skillful men who make up the 
Soviet Government. 

Today foreign policy is not so glamor- 
ous as it used to be. The State Depart- 
ment can no longer tell our people to 
turn away from the dull grey problems 
of every day and look at the romantic 
backdrop of Thailand, or the dancing 
girls of Indonesia, or the poor orphan 
children of the Middle East for escape. 
Our people are not as innocent as they 
used to be. When they look at Thailand 
they might see the crumbling of Laos 
and Burma, even while our Government 
is supposed to be supporting them. When 
they look at the exotic dancers in Bali, 
they might see the pro-Communist ac- 
tions of the State Department’s darling, 
President Sukarno. When they look at 
the poor orphan children of the Middle 
East, they might see, instead, how State 
Department men, who served in China 
when it fell to the Communists, were 
moved stealthily to key diplomatic posts 
in that fateful area, immediately before 
the trouble began. Our people might 
wonder if our Government’s nelpless- 
ness in the Middle East is not strangely 
like our helplessness in China after 1945. 

Now we are told a new tale—that for- 
eign-aid spending is not foreign aid be- 
cause 80 percent of the money is spent 
in this country, for farm and industrial 
products, and jobs for workers. Reces- 
sion remedies are now the fashion, so 
foreign aid has become a cure for reces- 
sion. 

Let us look at that statement. It is 
true that perhaps 80 percent of foreign- 
aid appropriations is spent for orders in 
this country. But does this increase the 
job total? 

Let us say that out of an appropriation 
of $4 billion a year, some $3 billion is 
spent in this country for Government 
purchases of wheat, cotton, coal, road 
machinery, trucks, and so forth. Is this 
& boon to our economy? The publicity 
handouts tell us it is. What they do not 
tell is one simple fact—none of these 
orders is paid for, in any economic sense. 
The countries which receive these goods 
give us no goods in return. No silks or 
Spices or services flow back to repay the 
farmers, the workers, the industrialists, 
the railwaymen, and the shippers. 

The American producers are paid 
money or checks, in the first instance, it 
is true; but who pays them? The answer 
is simple. 

The money or checks that pay for 
these orders on our economy are simply 
the Government’s I O U’s, which promise 
that the checks will be redeemed by 
taxes laid on the same farmers, workers, 
industrialists, railwaymen, and shippers, 

This is pure and undiluted inflation. 
We are financing our foreign aid exactly 
as we finance war—by printing-press 
money. Then we pay interest, forever 
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and ever, on the money the Govern- 
ment borrows to make good the checks. 

We had runaway inflation in World 
War I, but the Republicans put a quick 
stop to spending, in 1920, and went back 
to honest money. 

We inflated our money on a bigger 
scale in World War II, but the Fair 
Dealers did not want to give up the 
fun of spending unlimited money in 
peacetime, so they invented foreign aid. 
Foreign aid was not devised by Dean 
Acheson to help foreign countries, or 
to fight communism. It was devised to 
help the New Deal-Fair Deal spending 
oligarchy, who would otherwise have 
been forced back to balanced budgets 
and tax reduction, as was Wilson’s bu- 
reaucratic staff when the Republicans 
took over in 1920. 

Governmental advocates of unlimited 
spending have plenty of money to hire 
statisticians and writers and public re- 
lations experts who tell us, again and 
again, that foreign aid exports are in- 
ternational trade. We have heard all 
kinds of slogans, including “Trade, not 
aid.” But trade is a two-way process. 
Trade is exchange. Something tangible 
of equal value must come back before 
there is any trade. 

We used to call expenditures, which 
were not balanced by an equal return, 
an honest name, like gifts or charity. 
It is a lie to call them trade. 

All foreign aid shipments and ship- 
ments of surplus commodities should be 
deducted from our foreign trade figures, 
and called foreign aid, or giveaway. 
Then we would see how false is another 
argument—that reciprocal trade and 
GATT have increased world trade. We 
are being gulled by both foreign aid 
and reciprocal trade one-worlders. In 
spite of the lovely handouts, the blue- 
sky prospectuses, there is nothing there. 

Senators, remember the famous story 
of the emperor whose counselors could 
no longer find beautiful clothes to dazzle 
the people with his magnificence, so 
they invented a publicity stunt. They 
told the people the emperor’s clothes 
were more beautiful than ever, but 
those who were not loyal could not see 
the garments. So everyone was afraid 
and said, “Yes, yes, the emperor’s clothes 
are beautiful.” Only an innocent child, 
holding its mother’s hand, did not un- 
derstand, and said, “But the emperor 
has no clothes.” 

So I say that foreign aid is blue-sky 
appropriations. There is nothing there 
but public-relations fairy tales. 

I return to my question: When will 
Congress stop rubberstamping these 
lovely prospectuses for taking the money 
of our people and giving them nothing in 
return? 

When will Congress return to its con- 
stitutional responsibility again? 

We must come to grips with the fact 
that foreign aid is a political spend- 
ing program, brilliantly contrived by its 
planners to influence the political situa- 
tion at home by bringing gifts where 
gifts will do the most good. 

Foreign aid funds buy up commodities, 
services, and interest groups, and use 
foreign countries as a dumping ground 
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to get rid of the purchases. What is the 
advantage to the spending managers? 

Let me make my point clear. WPA was 
called a program for relief of the unem- 
ployed. But if one examined WPA 
spending minutely, he would see that 
every dollar for the unemployed was 
spent in an area where it would accom- 
plish the most political good—where 
grateful mayors and governors and other 
local leaders could be induced to come 
down to Congress and warn that WPA 
appropriations must be kept up, or grass 
would grow in the streets. 

Every dollar of so-called foreign aid is 
spent to influence the American politi- 
cal picture by supporting those who will 
support big spending. 

There is nothing international about 
it, except the catastrophic effects on 
friendly nations. 

For evidence of the way foreign aid has 
built up a body of vested interests which 
will work unceasingly to continue big 
spending, as far as possible from the eyes 
of Americans -I cite Eric Johnston’s re- 
oy National Conference on Foreign 

id. 

A list of the participants in that Con- 
ference can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, All the expenses of the 
Conference were said to be contributed 
by private individuals or firms. 

Does any Member of Congress believe 
this Conference was organized by men 
unselfishly dedicated to finding a good 
foreign policy, or to defeat the reaction- 
ary isolationists who would otherwise run 
the country? 

No, there is no one in this body so 
gullible as that. This Conference was a 
Conference of the men who get the gravy 
from foreign aid or of colleagues who 
innocently fronted for them. Those 
businessmen did not know they were sent 
here to blow up public sentiment for the 
next year’s appropriations. 

Some time ago, in an ICA press release, 
I noticed that ICA had one staff member 
assigned to keep in touch with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. By what 
theory of government does an American 
agency keep in touch with a religious 
body, concerned in no way with its 
program? 

Iam only too certain that ICA has staff 
members assigned to keep in touch with 
Catholic agencies and Jewish agencies 
and the Friends, the Unitarians, and 
probably the Moslem religious leaders. 
Someone in their organization keeps in 
touch with the Rotarians, the Elks, the 
Odd Fellows, the women's clubs, the 
magazines, the press, TV, and the book 
publishers. 

This is the certain result of big gov- 
ernment spending, and no one in his 
right mind should be surprised at it. A 
government committed to big spending 
will never stand off and leave public 
opinion free to give voice to the 
opposition, 

The spenders have reached the limits 
of arrogance in their attempts to in- 
fluence Congress by sending paid hire- 
lings or credulous volunteers to stir up 
our districts against us. 

Mr. Chalmers Roberts, in an article in 
the Washington Post of May 23, 1958, 
describes one of the grass roots propa- 
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ganda conferences, organized by the 
State Department with public funds. It 
was called a Spring Conference On 
Foreign Affairs. 

Secretary Dulles and other high of- 
ficials of the foreign policy agencies ap- 
peared and handed down to representa- 
tives of 137 nongovernmental organi- 
zations the official version of our for- 
eign aid. 

What these officials told the assembled 
representatives of such institutions is 
“off the record.” Reporters were per- 
mitted to summarize the arguments but 
not to identify the speakers. 

These officials, who were not willing to 
be responsible for their statements, said 
some very important things. 

One of them made what Mr. Roberts 
called a plea for pressure at the Capitol 
to help pass the foreign aid and recipro- 
cal trade extension bills. 

If that is not improper and illegal ac- 
tivity by officials of the executive branch, 
what is illegal under statutes forbidding 
lobbying? Congress should find out. 

The same official—whose identity can 
be guessed without too much effort— 
said that Arctic flights of nuclear-laden 
bombers admittedly create a situation 
where there is a chance of war by ac- 
cident or miscalculation.” If that is not 
contradiction of our official position, 
what is? Why should foreign govern- 
ments trust us, when we can not trust 
statements from the highest levels of our 
Government on whether these Arctic 
flights are fully protected against acci- 
dent or not? 

Soviet press representatives are freely 
admitted to such conferences. Obvious- 
ly American adherents to the fifth col- 
umn may be present as representatives 
of one or more of the non-Government 
organizations. Why should not the So- 
viet Union make propaganda use of such 
confusion and deceit in American foreign 
policy? 

Another Government official talked 
off the record about the very delicate 
situation in France and that in Lebanon. 

A third said the Soviet Union will sur- 
pass the United States this year in in- 
dustrial investment, that is, presumably 
in industrial capacity. The answer was 
obviously more foreign aid. 

Such statements are responsible if 
made to Congress or the press. They 
are irresponsible as well as illegal, if 
made to pressure officials of non-Govern- 
ment agencies. Executive secrecy acts 
as a barrier to limit the responsible but 
not the irresponsible. 

Congress has steadily refused to come 
to grips with lobbying by Government 
employees using public money. 

What a help it would be if Members 
of the Senate decided to act on this 
flouting of the law, before they took a 
vote on either foreign aid or reciprocal 
trade. 

The correct answer to such tactics 
was made by Representative Orro E. 
PassMan, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Foreign Aid. 
Chairman PassMAN suspended the hear- 
ings on the appropriation bill, because 
of what he called the unprecedented 
pressure campaign by executive agencies 
to influence Congress. 
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The executive branch is forbidden, by 
the separation of powers, and by statute 
law, from trying to influence Congres- 
sional appropriations. The Congress 
can not ignore it, when executive agen- 
cies use public funds to distort and dis- 
organize the legislative process. 

Lobbying in Washington by govern- 
ment officials is bad enough, but it is far 
more serious when members of the execu- 
tive branch, well supplied with public 
money, go out into the Congressional 
Districts, to organize a public opinion op- 
posed to the best judgment of the area’s 
representatives in Congress. 

Members of Congress have no defense 
against such tactics. They have no 
funds, no staff and no time, to go back 
into their districts and defend their po- 
sition. 

The proper first step is that taken by 
Representative PassMan, to suspend Con- 
gressional hearings until the pressure 
stops. The second step is for Congress 
to insist on the arrest and punishment of 
the officials responsible for such illegal 
and improper behavior. 

We see the results of these conferences, 
organized and paid for by the State De- 
partment, as the flood of letters comes 
in, to tell us we must not tamper with 
foreign aid. 

We can deal with foreign aid spend- 
ing only if we face the fact that it is a 
domestic program, operated for political 
effects. 

Foreign aid is a continuation of WPA. 

The WPA was converted from a dole 
of the poor to a dole for big business, 
when World War II began, and renamed 
lend-lease. Lend-lease subsidized the 
big operators, so they would go along 
with spending unnecessary billions in the 
name of war. Like foreign aid, most of 
the excess spending went to interests at 
home which influenced public opinion. 

How does lend-lease differ from for- 
eign aid? Not at all. 

How does either differ from the WPA 
if we remember the political advantages 
of a dole for the rich instead of a dole 
for the poor, as a way to get really big ap- 
propriations. 

Congress will never come to grips with 
foreign aid spending, until it deals with 
the foreign aid bureaucracy as an instru- 
ment for the perpetuation of collectivism 
on an increasingly international basis. 

I will say here and now that we can 
never have a sound foreign policy, and 
we can never have a sound military pol- 
icy, until Congress decides to cope with 
this antagonist of true representative 
government. 

The minority views of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee estimate that, if 
this authorization is passed with its ap- 
propriation, the executive branch will 
have a total of $12,129,307,500 in its pipe- 
line, from foreign aid and surplus com- 
modities, to give away in foreign coun- 
tries. 

This year the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has added a provision 
specifically stating that the giveaway is 
to include Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Imagine our voting to tax our hard- 
working people for giveaways to Com- 
munist satellites, despite the fact that 
Tito has publicly stated that if war 
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comes he will march at the side of the 
Communists, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the people of the satellite 
countries are enslaved to feet the Soviet 
war machine. Many Members of Con- 
gress have fought hard against this 
folly; so now the State Department 
wants full say. 

Let me repeat it slowly, $12,129,307,500, 
for foreign giveaways to be used in any 
way the State Department likes. 

Congress can come to grips with the 
cancer of foreign aid spending whenever 
it has the courage. 

Congress will never come to grips with 
this politically fatal disease, if it lets 
the spending bureaucracies make their 
own program, while it goes through the 
motions of trimming off a few hundred 
millions here or there. 

Mr. President, You may ask me: 
What is the alternative to foreign aid? 
Would you be willing to leave the brave 
Koreans or the Free Chinese at the 
mercy of the Communist armies a stone’s 
throw away? 

Of course, I do not propose to abandon 
Korea or Free China or Turkey. On the 
contrary, I say that the State Depart- 
ment and the ICA intend to abandon 
them. They intend to cut anti-Commu- 
nist military aid to a trickle, as fast as 
they can get their so-called economic 
development going, 

But I admit the challenge. Can Con- 
gress abandon a program which has been 
in operation for 10 to 25 years? Are we 
committed to keep going, with a bad pro- 
gram, because we have so many involve- 
ments? 

Let me tell Senators the answer. We 
do not need to abandon our present for- 
eign policy. It is abandoning us. All 
we need to do is to pick up any daily 
newspaper and read the reports from 
the AP and UP-INS. We do not need 
to abandon our foreign policy. It is fall- 
ing away like dust in the sands. We 
have not bought any friends. We have 
not stopped communism. But we are 
bankrupting our own Nation. 

In some remarks I made in Indianapo- 
lis last October, I said: 


There is a new wind blowing in the world. 


I say now: There is a new wind blow- 
ing in Europe. There is a new wind 
blowing in Africa. There is a new wind 
blowing in Asia and in Latin America. 
There is a new wind blowing among the 
people of the United States. The Amer- 
ican Government is aware of it, but hos- 
tile. Only Congress does not know that 
the political climate is changing so rapid- 
ly that we shall hardly recognize it in 
another year or two. 

Epochs do not die with a bang. They 
die with a whimper. The people of the 
world are sick of socialism, statism, 
spending, and propaganda. They are sick 
of lies and doubletalk and two faced- 
ness. They do not want to be brain 
washed any longer, with their own 
money. 

Germany has broken out. Italy has 
broken out. The Socialist constitutional 
structure of France is crumbling. Afri- 
ca is seething. The Soviet leaders have 
made a complete shift from competition 
by armed forces to economic competition 
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for the world. They sent up their sput- 
niks to keep American eyes on the mili- 
tary threat, just when the Communists 
were ready to turn to more profitable 
fields. 

Germany and Italy and Benelux are 
building themselves the most beautiful 
economic and political union in the name 
of the common market and Euratom. 
They are going to confront the Soviet 
Union with a block of people larger by 
many millions than the European Com- 
munist bloc. They will have the most 
powerful industrial complex in the world. 

The English understood immediately 
the meaning of these European moves. 
They sent topflight officials to Germany 
to see how they could get a foot in the 
door. They are not going to be left out- 
side while such golden economic oppor- 
tunities are opening up. 

Do we in Congress understand what 
is happening in Europe? We are con- 
fronted right now with a de facto united 
Europe, with a free continental mar- 
ket of a size comparable with ours. Its 
industrial plant has been almost com- 
pletely rebuilt with our money, so that 
it will be at many points more modern 
than our own. 

Let us take a look at this West Euro- 
pean economic empire. When American 
manufacturers sell to France in compe- 
tition with Germany, the Germans now 
pay the same tariffs our businessmen 
pay. As the tariff walls are taken down 
over Western Europe within the next few 
years, the American businessmen will 
find himself selling his product to France 
in competition with a German manu- 
facturer who sells in France duty-free. 
What will happen then to our foreign 
trade? 

That is not all. This rising industrial 
complex has in Africa a continental 
source of raw materials such as we had 
in our own country in 1789. The new 
Western Europe will open up the oil and 
minerals and wood and foodstuffs of 
Africa. 

That is the key to the war in Algeria. 
The French want to be able to trans- 
port oil from the Sahara, across Algeria, 
so that they will not be dependent on the 
Middle East. So the Communists are 
pouring gasoline on the blazing fires of 
Arab nationalism. 

Even the Soviet Union has abandoned 
the outmoded ideas of the postwar period. 
Its leaders know we are in a new era. 
They are planning a brilliant economic 
offensive to win over the uncommitted 
nations of Asia and Latin America. 
What model have they chosen? They 
are doing what the United States used to 
do, and should have done in place of the 
silly foreign aid. They are lending 
money, not giving it. They are sending 
their best industrial, technical, and mili- 
tary experts along with the money, not 
their do-gooders and amateur propa- 
gandists. 

They have simply coordinated the 
economies of all the Soviet Union states 
into one gigantic combine, which will use 
all its resources and skills to win the 
world through economic warfare. 

Mr. President, do you think the able 
leaders of Europe and Asia and Africa 
and Latin America do not know the new 
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war is under way? Of course they know. 
Do you think they do not know it is di- 
rected at us? Of course they do. Do 
you think they are impressed by our stu- 
pidity? Why should they be? 

Why do we not know? We do not 
know because we are still drugged by 
propaganda. We have heard so many 
fairy tales about foreign aid that we 
cannot see the cold reality. 

Mr. President, do you think NATO will 
stand as a bulwark against this brilliant 
Communist strategy? 

I do not often agree on foreign policy 
with the Washington Post, but I quote 
from an editorial of May 27, 1958: 

The fact is that so far as effective ground 
defense is concerned, NATO is and for several 
years has been a shell. Its available troop 
strength consists largely of American and 
British divisions with some incipient Ger- 
man support. Most of the French Army 
strength pledged to NATO has been deployed 
in Algeria. The real deterrent to aggression 
against Western Europe is American strategic 
air power. 


I ask, in parentheses, How isolationist 
can we get? 

Now to return to the Post editorial: 

Meanwhile, the political instability in 
France imperils the NATO infrastructure. 
Not only is the NATO headquarters just out- 
side Paris but there is an elaborate system 
of bases and supply lines in France, including 
oil pipelines. * * * 

This unlovely dilemma is not the only 
problem for NATO pointed up by the anguish- 
ing situation in France. There is the ques- 
tion whether, with the increasing dependence 
of the British on strategic arms for all-out 
war, any limited-war deterrent role for NATO 
is longer practicable. There is the question 
whether the neglected political and economic 
ties of NATO can at this late date be forged 
into something meaningful. And there is 
the central question whether it is, in fact, 
possible to hold together a military alliance 
in the face of altered Soviet tactics, * * + 

The problems within NATO cannot be 
solved by pretending they don’t exist, 


Mr, President, I agree completely with 
those excerpts from the Post editorial. 
My only disagreement with the Post is in 
timing. I held the same opinion when 
NATO was first established. Even then, 
we were trying to solve problems by pre- 
tending they did not exist. 

Mr. President, if you think the United 
States is beginning to look awfully silly, 
I am afraid I have to agree with you. 
If you think this program may be more 
than silly, if you think it may prove to be 
tragic, I have to agree with you. 

Let me go back to the European Com- 
mon Market. If an American business- 
man cannot export his products behind 
a tariff, in competition with a Germany 
inside a tariff wall, what can he do? He 
can take part of his working capital 
from the United States and can invest 
it inside the Common Market, and can 
sell without paying the tariff. 

Let us call this program by its right 
name. It is a program of exporting em- 
ployment, Let me repeat, Mr. President, 
it is a program of exporting jobs. The 
capital savings which used to make jobs 
in Pittsburgh and Detroit and Toledo 
will be journeying to Europe, to buy 
factory buildings and machinery and 
8 to pay to workers of foreign coun- 

es. 
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This is not new, Mr. President. It has 
been going on since the giveaway 
started, and it is increasing at a more 
alarming rate. When the bill to extend 
the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act is be- 
fore the Senate, we shall debate this 
point further. 

Who will be the losers, Mr. President? 
You know the answer. For the first time 
in our history, American workers will 
not be able to get enough capital to sup- 
port the world’s most productive, high- 
est-paid jobs. 

I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
while I lay down the outlines of an alter- 
native program resting on a sound prin- 
ciple, namely, that the purpose of all our 
defense and foreign policies is to safe- 
guard America. 

I propose that Congress transfer all 
foreign-aid funds to the Treasury, as of 
December 30, 1958, and that all existing 
contracts be assumed by the Treasury. 
The ICA would be abolished as of that 
date. 

Foreign-aid funds would thereafter be 
paid out of the Treasury, on the basis 
of nation-to-nation agreements, as for- 
eign loans were made through the ages. 
A handful of people could do all the 
work, 

The projects system should be aban- 
doned. This would end the huge Ameri- 
can staffs which operate on foreign soil, 
American operations in foreign cur- 
rency and banking, and all the rest. 
They are outrageous invasions of the 
sovereign independence of friendly na- 
tions, in addition to being extremely 
wasteful of our own people’s earnings, 

When friendly governments wished to 
hire American civilian or military per- 
sonnel, to train their armed forces or to 
carry on technical economic training, 
this should be done by private contract 
between individual Americans and the 
foreign governments, on the model of 
General Chennault’s training of the 
Chinese Nationalist Air Force. Many 
Americans have given devoted service to 
other governments in meeting advanced 
technical problems—military, financial, 
or engineering—without sacrificing their 
loyalty to their country or compromising 
the sovereign independence of their 
hosts. 

The United States does not want any 
power or influence over any other coun- 
try. The objective of our foreign policy 
should be taken from the words of 
the Liberty Bell—to proclaim liberty 
throughout all lands, to all the inhabi- 
tants thereof. How easy, then, to meet 
our problems, one by one. 

The objective of our military aid 
should be to help anti-Communist na- 
tions with limited economic resources to 
get the modern training and weapons to 
meet a Communist thrust. Americans 
never wish to watch another Hungarian 
revolution in which brave men are sac- 
rificed in heroic, but hopeless, defense of 
their homeland, because free men did 
not have the courage to give them arms. 
Such military assistance could be given 
to Korea, Free China, Vietnam, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, Turkey, and 


Greece, and to Spain, for operations of 
direct military benefit to us. 
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As I have said before, the valiant fight- 
ing men of free Asia can, if properly 
equipped, hold, and eventually drive 
back, the armies of Communist China. 
Free Europeans, properly led, can hold, 
and eventually can drive back, the armies 
of European communism. 

Our men can come home. 

The substance of our policy for West- 
ern Europe should be hands off. 

Why should the United States give any 
military aid, either direct or indirect, 
to England, France, Germany, or Bene- 
lux? The agreement with Norway, and 
perhaps the one with Denmark, might be 
somewhat similar to that for free Asia. 

The United States should make no 
attempt to influence the military or po- 
litical policies of England, France, Ger- 
many, or any other country, except by 
nation-to-nation agreements. These 
should be fully in the interest of other 
countries, as well as ourselves, or else 
they are worthless. They should have 
the full consent of the political forces 
in each country, or else they are worth- 
less. 

If West Europeans wish to protect 
themselves against Soviet attack, they 
can do it unaided. They raised tens of 
millions of fighting men in World War I 
and World War II. If they do not wish 
to preserve their own independence, 
they can be of no help to us in time of 
trouble. 

We can use no bases in time of war, 
except in countries ready to fight for 
their own freedom, and free of the dan- 
ger of fifth column subversion. 

The United States should grant no 
more funds to any multinational system. 

Really useful functional cooperation 
among the NATO countries might sur- 
vive if it is based on mutual agreements 
among member governments; otherwise, 
it is of no use to us or to any other 
anti-Communist nation for protection 
against Soviet attack. 

NATO was always meant to be more 
than military. It was designed as a 
way to put together the interchangeable 
parts of world government. The growth 
of its power is a very great danger to 
American sovereignty, as I pointed out 
in material I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of August 15, 1956. 

NATO is also a dangerous threat to the 
American Constitution, as I said in Los 
Angeles in June 1957. The NATO super- 
structure makes it impossible for the 
sovereign American people to choose new 
policies by a national election, as they 
used to do, when they voted out the 
party in power. 

The Germans are already taking the 
lead in coordinating into a new European 
Defense Community the military plans 
of Germany, France, and Italy. 

We have no business interfering in 
European defense policies. The coun- 
tries of Europe have had more expe- 
rience in war than we have had. There 
is no good reason why West European 
military planning should be confused by 
intervention of the American State De- 
partment, with its bias in favor of world 
government. 

One problem remains. We should 
make it clear, especially to nations on 
the frontier with communism, that we 
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have not weakened, in the slightest, our 
determination to block every increase in 
power by the Communist leviathan. On 
the contrary, the change I propose would 
strengthen our purposes by simplifying 
our governmental machinery, and abol- 
ishing the dark places where fifth col- 
umnists do their deadly work. 

In place of fictitious mutual security, 
we can once more offer our historic pol- 
icy of the right of national independence, 
for which we fought in our Revolutionary 
War, and on which we insisted for others 
in the Monroe Doctrine and the Open 
Door in China. 

The United States should increase its 
interests in the American hemisphere, 
including Canada and Latin America. 
This special area might include the 
Philippines and Australia. 

We should strengthen our economic 
ties with Latin America by private busi- 
ness, existing lending agencies, and 
tourism, not by Government aid which 
they do not want. 

There is much more we could do to 
improve the subtle psychological rela- 
tions between the United States and both 
Canada and Latin America, who are our 
best customers as well as our peaceful 
neighbors. Liquidating useless ties with 
other parts of the world would free our 
energies for improving relations with our 
friends. 

It is a known fact that Canada, which 
has a population of only 17 million, takes 
25 percent of the total export trade of 
this great Nation. Yet today, because of 
the silly policies of our Government in 
appropriating money in order to give 
away surplus grains to countries all over 
the face of the earth, we are destroying 
the market for the best exportable com- 
modity our best friend and best custo- 
mer has, namely, Canadian wheat. 

The Pan American Union should be 
completely divorced from the United 
Nations, which was set above the Mon- 
roe Doctrine by Secretary Acheson's 
finesse. 

The United States Congress should es- 
tablish as basic a return to private eco- 
nomic operations, free from regulation, 
supervision or aid, by the United States 
or foreign or international agencies. 

This would put an end immediately to 
the economic development programs, 
which are designed to keep ICA in busi- 
ness indefinitely and to bring huge wind- 
fall profits to the insiders. 

I know there is not the slightest hope 
that such a program as I have outlined 
could be adopted at this session. But 
if even a few Members of the Senate wish 
to make a new start, here is a blueprint 
of how to begin. 

In his last broadcast on May 26, 1953, 
Senator Robert Taft told us, as his part- 
ing advice, to “go it alone“ in the Korean 
war and forget about the United Na- 
tions. Think how much sorrow the 
world would have been spared if the 
Americans had been permitted by their 
Government to go it alone in Korea, to 
crush the Red Chinese armies, to bar the 
conquest of Southeast Asia, and to re- 
mind the Soviet Union of our colonial 
flag with the coiled serpent and the 
motto, “Don’t tread on me.” 
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We in Congress are the heirs of a hero- 
ic struggle. The right of the people to 
limit the spending of their Government 
was not won with legal briefs and orator- 
ical contest. The right to question 
what the king and his counselors spent 
with public money was won by men who 
knew the headsman’s ax was punish- 
ment for a misstep. The right of the 
Parliament to say what taxes the rulers 
could raise led to one bloody civil war in 
England, and another, the War of the 
Revolution, in America. 

We here today did not risk our lives 
to win these great powers. How can we 
refuse to exercise them? We in this 
body will not be punished by having our 
heads cut off on the block, or be torn 
limb from limb on the public highway. 
We shall be punished by a fiood of letters 
from the organized propaganda ma- 
chines. Do we fear little pieces of white 
paper with black marks on them? 
Many Members of Congress have faced 
German machine guns and Japanese 
bayonets, flak over Europe, and kami- 
kazes over the Pacific. Are we afraid 
of letters? Are we afraid of trumped-up 
conferences? 

Certainly the American people do not 
wish us to support the foreign-aid 
follies. 

They do not in my State, and I think 
that is true of the people of every other 
State, as Senators will find if they will 
talk with their constituents. 

It may take a little while for them to 
show their approval if we begin to cut 
this sickness out of the body politic. But 
I assure you, Mr. President, the support 
will come, as it is coming, 99 to 1, for the 
bill limiting appeals to the Supreme 
Court, so Congress and the States can 
protect our country against the fifth 
column. 

I say that Congress must bring spend- 
ing back under its control, or become a 
hollow shell. 

I say the Congress cannot control a 
bureaucracy of nearly 5 million spend- 
ers, civilian and military, if it sits tamely 
waiting for the spenders to tell us how 
much money we must give them, while 
they send their emissaries into our dis- 
tricts and States to tell us they are pub- 
lic opinion, and we must represent them. 

I have said again and again that Con- 
gress alone could save the Republic. I 
have said that if Congress is not going 
to fight the collectivist network which is 
feeding on our people, we should close 
the doors of the Capitol, haul down the 
fiag from the dome, and go home. 

In this bill we are not voting whether 
the ICA shall get $3 billion or $12 billion 
to give away. 

We are voting on whether our sover- 
eign American people still have the right 
to choose our foreign policy, and to dis- 
lodge officials who have kept us too long 
in bondage by using our own money— 
our money, if you please—to blind our 
own eyes. 

The American people are strong in 
mind, strong in body, strong in spiritual 
health. But they cannot solve their po- 
litical problems in a town meeting. They 
can solve the ever more ominous political 
problems of our time only through their 
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chosen representatives, 
Congress. 

This is a trust of which we can be 
proud. I know Congress will be worthy 
of the trust. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Indiana will soon be voluntarily termi- 
nating his service in this body, and as 
he does so I am sure he is deserving of 
the commendation of the American peo- 
ple for his dynamic crusade in support 
of basic American issues, such as the 
safeguarding of individual rights and 
the building up of a strong national de- 
fense. 

Obviously today there is questionable 
interest, on the part of the Members of 
this body or those in the executive agen- 
cies, in advocating basic principles which 
are essential to preserve the Republic, 
insofar as Federal spending is con- 
cerned. 

I am sure the Senator from Indiana 
recalls that a decade ago, when the 
Marshall plan was created, the people of 
the United States were given assurances 
by Paul Hoffman, the first Administra- 
tor of the Marshall plan, that the pro- 
gram would last only about 4 years and 
would involve the spending of only $15 
billion or $17 billion. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Today, a decade 
later, after we have spent approximately 
$70 billion promoting the Marshall plan 
and its successors, we find turmoil and 
conflict throughout the entire world. 

I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana can give the American 
people any assurance that there will be 
a reappraisal of this program, with a re- 
vitalizing of interest in determining 
whether by such spending policies we are 
actually bringing relief to the free na- 
tions of the world through military and 
economic aid, or whether in reality we 
are bankrupting our own Government 
and weakening it to such an extent that 
it cannot carry the burdens which re- 
sult from the challenge of Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator from Ida- 
ho has paid me a very high compliment. 

I am very fearful that we will not 
win this fight. There is nothing wrong 
with the American people, but there is 
no way in the world one can get the 
story to the American people, because 
the mass means of communication have 
joined in the brainwash propaganda 
with all the slogans the Senator from 
Idaho and I remember. 

First Mr. Hoffman said the Marshall 
plan would be 4 years and would cost 
$15 billion. Then we moved on to a new 
era, when it was said, “We have to help 
war-ravaged Europe, and get it on its 
feet again.” Now the productive plant 
there is greater than ever, but the pro- 
gram goes on and on. Then it was said, 
“We have to have NATO in order to pro- 
vide military assistance for the defense 
of our country.” 

I have tried to go through the matter 
systematically in my remarks. I have 
stated my firm beliefs. I am afraid it is 
very late. Iam afraid it may be too late. 


assembled in 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is true that few 
Members of this body have heard the 
Senator from Indiana make his persua- 
sive remarks today, but I have observed 
that throughout the Senator's very ef- 
fective speech there have been present 
in the galleries from 12 to 20 representa- 
tives of the press. Having been a news- 
paperman for many years prior to my 
service in this body I feel confident that 
since we still have a free press in this 
Nation, notwithstanding the propaganda 
activities of Eric Johnston and his co- 
horts, we can finally bring this message 
to the people and convince them that 
there is still time to save and preserve 
the Republic. Does the Senator from In- 
diana share the hope and the confidence 
that we shall still be able to awaken the 
American people and alert them to the 
real dangers facing our country? 

Mr. JENNER. I know that is true, 
because in my State the people will not 
elect to public office—for example, to 
the United States Senate—a man who 
does not have these beliefs. The reason 
for that is not found in what I have 
done. Iam not leading my people. The 
propaganda of the State Department and 
the bureaucracy has failed to influence 
the people of Indiana, because there is 
in that State a conservative and free 
press which still believes in the basic 
fundamentals which have made America 
a great Nation. 

I can start at the top of the State, 
with the Chicago Tribune, which is cir- 
culated over the northern third of the 
State. Then there is the great Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel, in the Fourth 
District. We have the Indianapolis Star, 
which covers the two-thirds middle of 
the State like the dew. We also have 
the Indianapolis Times, the Indianapolis 
News, the Richmond newspapers, the 
Bloomington newspapers, and the Bed- 
ford newspapers. 

In other words, the people of Indiana 
know what is right, because the great 
press of Indiana has kept them com- 
pletely informed and they have never 
been brainwashed and propagandized. 

Yes, the Senator from Idaho has an- 
swered his own question. If we can get 
the message to the American people, 
there is nothing wrong with the people. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. As we consider 
the annual authorization of the appro- 
priation for the foreign aid program, 
instead of having some assurance that 
we may be hopeful the program will 
terminate soon, we are told it may be 
necessary to continue the program for 
another decade. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
from Indiana agree with me that if the 
program had proved to be successful, 
then today we would not be standing 
in the shadow of Communist aggression, 
which is gaining rapidly in every sector 
of the globe, and facing realities in 
countries like France, which have been 
the beneficiaries of billions of dollars of 
foreign military and economic aid? To- 
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day some of those countries are at the 
crossroads. While the aid from the 
United States undoubtedly has accom- 
plished some worthwhile results, the 
fact remains that the Marshall plan and 
its successor devices have not done the 
job the American people were told a 
foreign aid program would do. 

Mr. JENNER. Of course not. All one 
needs to do is look in the daily press 
to see where we stand. We do not have 
any friends. We do not have any 
stanch allies. Communism is gaining 
every day, and we are bankrupting our 
country. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that within the next 
few weeks this body will debate a legis- 
lative proposal to make available to 
countries in Europe some atomic energy 
information and facilities for using nu- 
clear power, not for peacetime purposes 
but for military uses? Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that the proposal is 
to make such information available to 
countries which do not have this valu- 
able research information about atomic 
energy? Also, we shall be considering 
a proposal to authorize the appropria- 
tion of about $350 million to subsidize 
the development of approximately 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of nuclear power in 6 
nations of Western Europe, operating 
under EURATOM? 

Although we have spent $70 billion to 
strengthen the economic structure of 
those free nations of the world and to 
build them up militarily to defend them- 
selves and to cooperate with us, we are 
now confronted with a proposal to initi- 
ate new policies which go far afield and 
provide for sharing highly classified nu- 
clear information dealing with research 
and other important matters with for- 
eign countries. This information and 
facilities ultimately may be used against 
the United States, if we should become 
involved in a global war. 

What does the Senator from Indiana 
have to say about that proposal? 

Mr. JENNER. As I said in my re- 
marks, it seems as though when we 
finally catch up with the failure, the 
foolishness and the absurdity of one pro- 
gram, an immediate transfer is made to 
another program. 

The Senator will be able to discern, 
from the Washington Post article writ- 
ten by Chalmers Roberts, that NATO is 
now a joke. NATO is past history; it 
does not help the defense of this coun- 
try at all. NATO is really only a shell, 
as the article says. 

Now we come to something new, which 
is atomic power. That is the story every 
time we catch up. Then a new program 
is started. We cannot get ahead of the 
foreign-aid advocates in that way, be- 
cause they have literally tens of thou- 
sands of planners, in a staff operated 
with public money, working day and 
night to find ways and means to carry 
on these foreign aid follies. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree with me that, as we propose 
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new aid policies under one name or an- 
other, and continue the programs of the 
past decade, it is inevitable that we shall 
weaken the economic fabric of our own 
country? I wonder if there is a con- 
spiracy to destroy our country, to dupe 
the American people, and withhold from 
them vital and essential information 
which, if they had it, would convince 
them that the time has come for a re- 
appraisal of foreign policies which have 
not been successful throughout the past 
decade. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. What must we do 
to awaken the American people to the 
situation confronting them today? 

Mr. JENNER. There is no question 
that what the Senator from Idaho says 
is exactly correct. Such policies can 
only lead to the eventual destruction of 
this country. 

Consider our fiscal policies. In my re- 
marks today I have been discussing only 
the foreign-aid appropriations, which 
amount to more than $12 billion. 

Only a few weeks ago we increased the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank by another $2 billion. We are 
spending more than $3 billion a year on 
military bases. We send abroad almost 
$2 billion a year in tourist trade. United 
States salaries abroad amount to ap- 
proximately $400 million a year. In 
addition to what our Government is 
spending, our servicemen abroad are 
spending $600 million a year. When all 
these sums are added together, the total 
is enormous. 

We have had to raise our debt ceiling. 
Our debt is now $280 billion. We are 
bumping the ceiling. We shall have to 
raise it again. We are hearing talk now 
about a $300 billion debt. We hear talk 
about a 48-cent dollar. If reference is 
made to the automobile dollar, it is not 
a 48-cent dollar. It is a 30-cent dollar. 
If reference is made to the cost of build- 
ing a home, the dollar is worth only 30 
cents. We do not have a 48-cent dollar 
now. The value of the dollar is going 
down and down and down. The ulti- 
mate end is complete chaos, wild infla- 
tion, and the destruction of the greatest 
Nation under God’s sun. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
should like again to commend the Sen- 
ator from Indiana for the outstanding 
and valuable service he has rendered 
throughout his Senate career. I sin- 
cerely hope that when he leaves this 
body he will continue in various ways, 
as a private citizen, his efforts to re- 
awaken and alert the people, so that 
they may appreciate how serious, acute, 
and menacing many of these problems 
are today, as we coast along compla- 
cently in the face of worldwide danger, 
when we should have the full realiza- 
tion that we have fewer and fewer 
friends throughout the world today than 
we have ever had. If we become in- 
volved in a holocaust, we must be pre- 
pared, as we did in Korea, to assume 
almost the entire responsibility of safe- 
guarding this country and preserving 
our American way of life. 

Mr. JENNER. I thank the Senator. 
I assure him that I shall always be in- 
terested, and will do my best. 
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TRANSFER OF NAVAL VESSELS TO 
FRIENDLY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
asked unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1613, Senate bill 3506. I do 
so with the understanding and consent 
of the majority and minority leader- 
ship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 3506) to authorize the transfer of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services with amendments, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “may”, to 
insert extend the loan of one aircraft 
carrier to the Government of France 
until June 30, 1960, and may in addi- 
tion”; on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “seventeen” and 
insert “nineteen”; in line 4, after the 
word “area”, to strike out “(Taiwan” 
and insert (Japan, Taiwan,“; in line 5, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“two” and insert four“, and in line 6, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“seven” and insert three“; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
section 7307 of title 10, United States Code, 
or any other law, the President may extend 
the loan of one aircraft carrier to the Gov- 
ernment of France until June 30, 1960, and 
may, in addition, lend or otherwise make 
available to friendly foreign nations, from 
the reserve fleet, on such terms and under 
such conditions as he deems appropriate, 
destroyers, destroyer escorts, and subma- 
rines, as follows: (1) North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European area (the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, Spain, and Turkey) not to exceed 
19 ships; (2) Latin American area (Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Peru, 
and Uruguay) not to exceed 17 ships; (3) 
far eastern area (Japan, Taiwan, and 
Thailand) not to exceed 4 ships; and 
(4) a pool of not to exceed 3 such ships 
to be loaned to friendly nations in an 
emergency. The President may promulgate 
such rules and regulations as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2, Loans under this act shall be for 
periods not exceeding 5 years. All loans 
shall be made on the condition that they 
may be terminated at an earlier date if ne- 
cessitated by the defense requirements of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. All expenses involved in the acti- 
vation, rehabilitation, and outfitting, includ- 
ing repairs, alterations, and logistic support, 
of vessels transferred under this act shall 
be charged to funds programed for the re- 
cipient government under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, or to funds 
provided by the recipient government under 
the reimbursable provisions of that act. In 
the event that a loan is terminated by the 
United States prior to the expiration of the 
loan period, the Secretary of Defense may 
reimburse the recipient government on a 
pro rata basis for funds provided by it under 
the reimbursable provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in con- 
nection with the loan. 

Sec. 4. No vessel may be made available 
under this act unless the Secretary of De- 
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fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that its transfer 
is in the best interests of the United States. 
The Secretary of Defense shall keep the 
Congress currently advised of all transfers 
under this act. 

Sec. 5. The authority of the President to 
transfer naval vessels under this act ter- 
minates on December 31, 1960. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the bill under consideration would au- 
thorize the President to loan to various 
foreign countries not more than 43 ships 
from the reserve fleet. The ship types 
involved are destroyers, destroyer 
escorts, and submarines. The bill also 
would authorize the extension for 2 years 
of an existing loan of a small aircraft 
carrier to France. 

The proposed recipients and the num- 
ber of ships involved are these: 

First. North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization and European area—the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, Nor- 
way, Spain, and Turkey—not to exceed 
19 ships; 

Second. Latin American area—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Peru, 
and Uruguay—not to exceed 17 ships; 

Third. Far Eastern area—Japan, Tai- 
wan, and Thailand—not to exceed four 
ships; 

Fourth. A pool of not to exceed three 
ships to be loaned to friendly foreign 
nations in an emergency. 

The ships will be used by the recipient 
countries to discharge naval responsi- 
bilities assumed by them in their areas, 
Use of these ships will contribute to the 
total antisubmarine capability of the 
Free World. < 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Burke, testified before the Armed 
Services Committee in support of this 
authorization. He indicated that this 
loan program is valuable to the United 
States for several reasons. The bill 
would assist in the mutual defense of the 
free nations. It would result in having 
ships in operation at critical points in the 
event of an emergency. The United 
States Navy reserve fleet would become 
more effectively dispersed; ships in op- 
eration are of greater value to us than 
ships in the inactive reserve fleet. 

Another advantage to the United 
States is that these loans would offer the 
opportunity for extending United States 
influence throughout the world. Crews 
that will operate the ships are trained in 
the United States. Experience has 
shown that these crews take home a fa- 
vorable impression of our country and 
our people and that this contributes to 
a greater trust and understanding be- 
tween our countries. 

The committee inquired about the 
ability of the recipient countries to main- 
tain and to operate these ships effec- 
tively. Assurance was given that the 
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proposed recipients are capable of op- 
erating the vessels properly and without 
imposing on themselves an intolerable 
financial burden. 

The total cost of activating these ships 
is approximately $93 million. Of this 
amount, it is estimated that at least $41 
million of the expense will be borne by 
the recipient countries under the reim- 
bursable provisions of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954. The difference of ap- 
proximately $52 million will be funded 
from grant aid under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act. 

In addition, modernization costs of 
about $48 million will be incurred. Of 
this amount, it is estimated that $10 
million will be paid by the recipient 
countries and that the remainder of $38 
million will be borne by the United 
States in the form of grant aid. 

An amendment requested by the De- 
partment of Defense during hearings on 
this bill would authorize the extension of 
an existing loan of the small aircraft 
carrier Belleau Wood to France. This 
loan would expire on June 30, 1958, un- 
less extended. The French Government 
is presently constructing a new aircraft 
carrier Clemenceau, and has requested 
an extension of the loan of the Belleau 
Wood until June 30, 1960, at which time 
the Clemenceau will replace the Belleau 
Wood in the French fleet. 

I should like to emphasize that the au- 
thority for these loans is permissive and 
that the President is not required to ex- 
ecute the loans if circumstances should 
indicate that it is undesirable, for any 
reason, to make the loans after the au- 
thorization is granted. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHers] wishes to offer an amend- 
ment. So as to facilitate his request, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments of the committee be agreed to en 
bloc, that the bill as amended be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose of 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmrireE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have carefully studied the pending bill, 
and seriously question the advisability of 
its passage at least insofar as its provi- 
sions relate to seven Latin American 
countries. 

Under its provisions 17 ships of the 
destroyer escort and submarine class 
would be made available to Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Peru, and 
Uruguay. I might add at this point that 
though Ecuador had expressed an ear- 
nest desire to be included in the bill, its 
wishes were not complied with for al- 
leged economic reasons. 

Last year a representative of the De- 
fense Department told me that Ecuador 
was excluded because it is beyond the 
nation’s economic capabilities to main- 
tain and operate an additional ship of 
the destroyer or destroyer-escort size. 

Since none of the seven Latin Ameri- 
can countries specifically named in the 
bill has sufficiently strong economies to 
enable them to carry a big burden of 
modern military equipment, it is difficult 
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for me to reconcile why Ecuador was 
singled out inasmuch as its economy is in 
no worse condition—nor is it in any bet- 
ter condition—than the economies of the 
Latin American countries which are in- 
cluded in the bill's provisions. 

From the standpoint of fairness, Ecua- 
dor, in my opinion, should be included 
along with other maritime nations of 
South America. For that reason I will 
submit an amendment to add Ecuador 
to the list of Latin American recipients. 
However, for reasons which I will now 
discuss, with or without Ecuador in the 
bill, I intend to vote against the proposal 
insofar as it pertains to Latin America. 
The Vice President’s recent experiences 
in South America provide all too vivid 
indications that our policy in the area 
leaves much to be desired, 

FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE PROBE 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, under the able lead- 
ership of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], is about to conduct a 
searching probe of what has gone wrong 
in our relations with Latin America. 
One of the facets which must be con- 
sidered is the effect of our past military 
aid programs. Even prior to the recent 
deplorable incidents, there was a grow- 
ing sentiment, visible in the Senate, 
that military aid to Latin American 
countries was out of proportion to eco- 
nomic aid. 

IS MILITARY ASSISTANCE THE ANSWER? 


The seven countries named in the bill 
are our friends. Along with the 13 
other American Republics, they consti- 
tute a vital force in our own prosperity 
and security. During my years in Con- 
gress I have made my position clear 
with regard to reinforcing inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity as a bulwark of western 
civilization. If I now question the pro- 
visions of S. 3506, it is not because I 
have in any sense diminished my esteem 
and regard for Latin America and its 
vital importance to the United States. 

The Latin American people are a 
proud and wonderful people. Without 
doubt they want to do their part in the 
Free World’s struggle to maintain its 
freedom from Communist expansion. 

The basic reason advanced for includ- 
ing seven Latin American countries in 
the bill is that it will “strengthen hem- 
isphere defense.” In past mutual se- 
curity hearings, representatives of the 
Department of Defense have argued 
that military assistance to Latin Amer- 
ica would relieve the United States of 
the necessity to divert more than 100,- 
000 men to man defenses south of the 
Rio Grande, as was the case during 
World War Il. This is a worthwhile 
objective. 

However, military strategy and world 
conditions have changed considerably 
since World War II, and the central 
question as I see it, therefore, is to de- 
termine in what way, at this stage of 
world developments, the Latin American 
countries can make their most effective 
contribution to hemisphere defense and 
to Free World defense. 

In connection with the proposed anti- 
submarine work which would be per- 
formed by the ships in question, I might 
say that an article was published in a 
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recent issue of the Wall Street Journal— 
I believe it was on Wednesday, the 28th 
of May—which discussed the new sub- 
marines the United States is building, 
one of which was recently placed on ac- 
tive duty. The article stated that the 
new submarines can travel at more than 
20 knots, and that that speed no doubt 
will be doubled when atomic reactor 
plants are installed in submarines of the 
hull design of the Skipjack class. Of 
course, the exact speed of the sub- 
marines is a Navy secret, but it is known 
that the speed is sufficient to enable the 
submarine to outrun the swiftest de- 
stroyer or destroyer escort, and it can 
be pursued effectively only by airplane. 
Furthermore, the submarine need not 
surface for air, and is required to come 
up only to take on food and supplies 
and to give its crew a change of pace, 
so to speak. 

Mr. President, in the light of what the 
Soviet Union has been doing with re- 
spect. to the development of nuclear 
power, and certainly with respect to the 
launching of guided missiles and sput- 
niks, it would appear to me that un- 
doubtedly the Soviet Union is already 
making some progress with the develop- 
ment of the same type of submarine 
that we are building; and such a sub- 
marine can run circles around any de- 
stroyer we now have, and certainly any 
of the older destroyers which it is in- 
tended to give to Latin American coun- 
tries. Therefore, there would be very 
little benefit to us from the standpoint 
of any antisubmarine work so far as 
these ships are concerned. 

I am afraid that here once again our 
military is making the same mistake, in 
trying to fight the next war in terms of 
the last war, and do not make a partic- 
ularly good argument, in the light of re- 
cent developments in the Soviet Union 
with respect to the building of not only 
a great many submarines, but also the 
new type of nuclear- powered sub- 
marines, 


THREAT TO LATIN AMERICA NOT MILITARY 


Nobody considers seriously that Com- 
munist military invasion is an immedi- 
ate threat to Latin America. Cer- 
tainly this is the judgment of experts 
in the Department of State and the 
Pentagon. The nature of Latin Amer- 
ica’s strategic relation to the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy was well 
summed up by the General Counsel for 
ICA in the hearings on the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. He stated: 


Because of its geographic location, there 
is no immediate threat of massive external 
Communist aggression, such as exists around 
the perimeter of the Soviet bloc, in places 
Uke Korea, Vietnam, Taiwan, and Western 
Europe, and hence no pressing requirement 
for the creation and maintenance of large 
modern military forces. This does not mean 
that there is no Communist threat in the 
area, but, rather, that it takes the forms 
of subversion and of political, economic, and 
cultural penetration, and must generally be 
dealt with by other than conventional mili- 
tary measures. 


The disturbances which occurred dur- 
ing the Vice President's South Ameri- 
can tour should be warning enough that 
the Soviets are finding fertile soil for 
their brand of subversion. Does it make 
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sense to try to combat subversive ideo- 

logical and political tactics with mili- 

tary aid? I think not, since the basic 

problem is an economic one and its so- 

lution must be resolved from that angle. 
THE CHANGED NATURE OF WARFARE 


Moreover, I am not convinced of the 
accuracy of the Pentagon’s contention 
that military aid to Latin America will 
spare us our World War II experience 
there. Obviously, nuclear developments 
in the past decade have greatly changed 
the strategy of warfare. It is no longer 
valid to prepare for any future inter- 
national conflict on the basis of World 
War II. 

Furthermore, to arm and train the 
Western Hemisphere countries in the 
constantly changing technique of nu- 
clear warfare is simply beyond our ca- 
pacity. With our heavy military com- 
mitments in Europe and Asia, on the 
periphery of Soviet-Communist expan- 
sion, we cannot supply costly military 
equipment to Western Hemisphere 
countries in amounts which would be 
meaningful. Let us not kid ourselves. 
The trickle of useful military aid which 
we can afford to make available to our 
sister republics will not relieve the 
United States of any measurable pro- 
portion of its responsibility for hemi- 
sphere defense. 

MILITARY POSTURE A STRAIN ON LATIN 
AMERICAN ECONOMIES 

On the other hand, our Latin American 
friends will exert every effort to hold up 
their end of any military agreement we 
encourage. But implements of warfare 
are extremely costly. Their mainte- 
nance is expensive. The training of 
technicians is an additional‘ drain on 
expanding economies which desperately 
need such scarce trained personnel for 
economic development purposes. 

It is abundantly clear that Latin 
American economies cannot support a 
modern military establishment. It fol- 
lows then that resistance to communism 
can better be served by devoting all their 
precious capital, and manpower to a 
concerted drive to raise the living stand- 
ards of their 183 million people. 

I had surveys made of the economic 
conditions of the Latin American coun- 
tries included in S. 3506. I could only 
conclude that we will do our friends 
more injury than service at this time by 
saddling them with ancient vessels of war 
which we ourselves stopped using in the 
middle of World War II. Since time will 
not permit a detailed presentation of 
conditions in each of the seven republics, 
I will present only examples. I have not 
singled out the worst cases. The selec- 
tion was made by alphabetical order. 

THE CASE OF ARGENTINA 


Consider Argentina. The provisional 
government inherited a bankrupt coun- 
try from Peron. During the pre-Peron 
era, Argentina normally held official re- 
serves of between 1.2 and 1.5 billion dol- 
lars. The new regime found only $300 
million in reserves. The Peron regime 
also left a legacy of a substantial in- 
debtedness abroad—about $757 million. 

Besides the swollen foreign debt and 
meager reserves, Peron left an obsolete 
plant. The railroads particularly have 
become a factor limiting economic activ- 
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ity there. Thirty-seven percent of the 
locomotives are more than 48 years old, 
while only 25 percent are less than a 
quarter of a century old. In this regard 
it may be mentioned that a major por- 
tion of a recent $100 million Export- 
Import Bank loan is being used to pur- 
chase locomotives. 

The power crisis is also acute. The 
shortage of electric power has been a 
major limitation to industrial expansion. 
The Minister of Commerce and Industry 
has stated that Argentina needs 2.4 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electric power within 
the next 5 years. 

A third vital weakness in the economy 
is the necessity to import large quan- 
tities of oil. Several million dollars must 
be spent yearly for oil imports, draining 
the country’s foreign exchange earnings. 

Inflation brought a 13-percent increase 
in prices in 1956 and 23 percent in 1957. 

Any permanent solution to Argentina's 
economic problems will require increased 
productivity in both agriculture and in- 
dustry. But increased productivity will 
come only with a thorough rehabilitation 
of the country’s economy. In August 
1957, the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry estimated the nation’s foreign ex- 
change requirements for a renewal of 
Argentinas physical plant at $1,324 
million. 

To effect the capital goods investments 
required, Argentina must ultimately pay 
for them by export earnings in excess of 
import expenditures. Here the picture 
becomes even more serious, because 
world prices for Argentina’s principal 
agricultural exports are declining. In 
fact, for 1955 and 1956, imports exceeded 
exports by nearly $200 million a year. 
Last year the deficit grew to $340 million. 

It is little wonder that President Fron- 
dizi in his inaugural address on May 1 
termed Argentina’s economic situation 
“tragic.” He called for a belt-tightening 
austerity program. These facts showing 
the status of Argentina’s economy reflect 
that it should not undertake new naval 
responsibilities contemplated by the bill. 

THE BRAZILIAN SITUATION 


What of Brazil? That giant country 
occupies half of the continent, and con- 
tains more than one-third of Latin 
America’s population. It, too, is suffer- 
ing a serious financial crisis. Like Ar- 
gentina, the country’s physical plant 
needs vast investments both in foreign 
and in local currency. It is an under- 
statement to say that the transportation 
system is inadequate. There are com- 
paratively few decent roads; railroad 
equipment is obsolete and in poor con- 
dition; more vessels to ply the coastal 
trade are needed. A bill to provide such 
assistance is now before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Surpluses of agricultural products in one 
part of the country cannot be trans- 
ported to the areas where they are 
needed, with the result that commodities 
must be imported, causing a needless 
drain on foreign exchange. In fact, a 
few weeks ago Brazil renewed legislation 
allowing foreign-flag vessels to partici- 
pate in coastal shipping. This, too, is 
a drain on sparse foreign exchange. 

The power shortage is equally critical. 
There are perhaps 3 million kilowatts 
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available at this time. The Brazilian 
Government had hoped to make avail- 
able another 2 million by 1960, but even 
then demand will exceed supply. There 
is no immediate prospect for financing, 
and industrial requirements simply can- 
not be met. 

Brazil has yet to solve its reliance on 
one crop, coffee, for foreign exchange 
earnings, The nation depends on coffee 
for from 70 to 80 percent of its foreign 
exchange. This year coffee sales have 
dropped drastically, and surpluses are 
piling up. With little coffee being sold 
and with imports remaining high, Brazil 
has been cleaned out of foreign exchange 
reserves. Meanwhile, the Government 
owes more than $300 million this year 
in foreign debt payments, some $332 mil- 
lon in 1959, and about $373 million in 

960. 

Along with dwindling of reserves, the 
value of the cruzeiro has plunged. In 
September 1957 it stood at 80 to the dol- 
lar; by May 12, 1958, it had depreciated 
to about 138 to the dollar. 

At the same time internal inflation 
plagues the country. In 1956 there was 
a rise in the cost of living of more than 
25 percent. Last year brought another 
15 percent increase. During the first 
2 months of this year, it rose another 5 
percent. 

In a similar manner, although for 
varying causes, Chile, Colombia, Peru, 
and Uruguay face critical financial de- 
velopments. In my opinion, further 
military expenditures by these Latin 
American republics will serve only to 
debilitate rather than to strengthen 
aar resistance to Communist penetra- 
ion. 

AWARENESS IN LATIN AMERICA OF THE 
BUDGETARY PROBLEM 


í 

That Latin Americans are not all sold 
on the idea of increased military ex- 
penditures was made apparent in Co- 
lombia. Immediately after the revolu- 
tion that ousted the dictator, Rojas 
Pinealles, Business Week reported: 

The Rojas interim has cost dearly. One 
informed private estimate this week was that 
the Rojas regime had cost Colombia about 
20 billion pesos—something like $5 billion. 
Vast sums were lavished on the armed 
forces; and since Colombia has no traditional 
enemies on its borders, it was simple waste. 
Police units were equipped with expensive 
apparatus to keep civilian protest to a 
minimum. 


More recently, on June 1, 1957, the New 
York Times reported: 

The first budget cut, it is generally agreed, 
will have to be in military appropriations, 
which have been far out of proportion to 
the country’s needs under the Rojas mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

OTHER QUESTIONS RAISED 


Other questions regarding military 
assistance in Latin America come to 
mind. Does it strengthen military 
cliques and hinder the development of 
democratic process, thus creating divi- 
sive ill will toward the United States? 
Does it arouse inter-American jealousies 
and envies and lead to miniature arms 
races? 

I do not intend to discuss or go fully 
into these questions today, but I should 
say that each of the questions would have 
to be answered in the affirmative. The 
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real danger today in Latin America is, 
of course, still communism, but not mili- 
tary communism. The danger is Com- 
munist exploitation of unhappy, un- 
healthy people. This offer of relief in 
the form of military aid in no way meets 
the threat of Communist infiltration in 
Latin America. Destroyers and sub- 
marines cannot halt subversion. The 
answer to subversion lies in meeting, in 
a democratic fashion, the aspirations of 
people eager for a more humane and 
better existence. It lies in easing the 
growing pains of the Latin American 
economies as they emerge into modern 
societies. 

It is easy for us to understand and 
sympathize with the very human pride 
and desire of some of the Latin Ameri- 
can people to possess modern armies 
and navies. But in reviewing the total 
picture, I am reminded of the old 
proverb: 

God save me from my friends; I can take 
care of my enemies. 


We do our friends a great disservice 
by encouraging them to take on finan- 
cial responsibilities which put an addi- 
tional strain on their wobbly economies. 

Let us help our Latin American 
friends channel all their constructive 
energies into productive purposes. That 
is the best way to build a strong hemis- 
pheric defense. 

Mr. President, as I have already 
stated, I do not favor enactment of the 
bill in any form, However, if the bill 
is to be passed—and I understand there 
is considerable support for it—then I 
believe it is only proper that Ecuador be 
included as one of the countries which 
may receive one of the destroyers. 

As already stated, the only reason 
given for omitting Ecuador has been her 
alleged weak economic position. How- 
ever, the economy of Ecuador is just as 
well off as is that of Peru, and certainly 
that of Chile, and also, I believe, that of 
Argentina. 

So, Mr. President, in order to bring 
some equity into the bill, I submit, and 
send to the desk, an amendment which 
will add, after the name “Cuba”, the 
name “Ecuador.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrRoOxMIRE in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, in 
line 3, after the word “Cuba”, it is pro- 
posed to add the word “Ecuador.” 

On page 2, in line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “seventeen,” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the word “nine- 
teen.” 

On page 2, in line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “three” and to insert 
in lieu thereof the word “one.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

I believe the amendment has been read 
in modified form. 

Let me say that I have discussed this 
matter with the Senator from Florida, 
and also with the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Burke. 

There are three vessels which are not 
now assigned to any one country. The 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
would reduce the number to one vessel, 
and that would be too great a reduction. 
But I believe, and Admiral Burke be- 
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lieves, that it will be all right to reduce 
the number to two. 

Therefore, if the Senator from Florida 
is agreeable to a modification of his 
amendment, so as to provide that only 
one of these vessels, rather than two, 
shall be received by Ecuador, I shall ac- 
cept the amendment, and it will be sat- 
isfactory for the working out of the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
accept the suggestion which has been 
made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
in line 3, after the word “Cuba”, it is 
proposed to add the word “Ecuador.” 

On page 2, in line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “seventeen,” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“eighteen.” 

On page 2, in line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “three,” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “two.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3506) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PROTECTION OF WILDLIFE AND 
FISHERIES IN ALASKA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as the Alaskan statehood bill 
presently is on the Senate Calendar, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate a letter which I have received 
from C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, and 
from the following other leaders in the 
field of conservation: Mr. Richard W. 
Westwood, president of American Nature 
Association; Mr. Fred Packard, executive 
secretary of National Parks Association; 
Mr. Charles H. Callison, conservation di- 
rector of National Wildlife Federation; 
Mr. George B. Fell, executive director of 
Nature Conservancy; and Mr. Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary of the Wil- 
derness Society. 

They have urged the Senate to sup- 
port the inclusion, in the bill which has 
been passed by the House, of a provision 
which seeks to protect the wildlife and 
fisheries of Alaska. 

Let me emphasize that all these men 
and their organizations are backers of 
statehood for Alaska. By means of the 
provision in question, they merely seek to 
assure that the new State of Alaska will 
develop a true conservation program 
which has as its goal the sound manage- 
ment and protection of Alaska’s great re- 
— in the realm of fisheries and wild- 

e. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which I have received 
appear in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


June 3 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1958. 
To All Senators: 

The following national conservation organ- 
izations urge your favorable consideration of 
the Westland amendment to the Alaska 
statehood bill, H. R. 7999, that was adopted 
by the House, and which would safeguard the 
future welfare of the exceedingly valuable 
fish and wildlife resources of the Territory. 
Enactment of the statehood bill without this 
clarifying amendment would jeopardize the 
natural resources upon. which a major part 
of the Territory’s economy is based. 

As evidenced in the House debate on the 
Westland amendment, copy enclosed, the 
stage already is set in Alaska for the com- 
mercial interests to take over the administra- 
tion of the invaluable fish and wildlife re- 
sources upon statehood. Under Alaska Sen- 
ate bill 30, which was passed last year and 
permitted to become law without the Gov- 
ernor’s signature, commercial interests are 
assured complete domination over the Terri- 
tory’s fish and wildlife resources on the ad- 
vent of statehood. That new law has been 
denounced vigorously in Alaska and in the 
States. 

We are opposed to relinquishing the man- 
agement of Alaska’s fish and wildlife re- 
sources by the Federal Government until the 
new State legislature makes provision to pro- 
tect the broad national interest. The West- 
land amendment would permit the fish and 
wildlife resources to be turned over to the 
new State just as soon as the Secretary of the 
Interior can certify to the Congress that the 
Alaska State Legislature has made adequate 
provision for the proper administration, 
management, and conservation of the fish 
and wildlife resources in the public interest. 

We are relying upon you to protect these 
natural resources. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. GUTERMUTH, 
Vice President. 


Provided, That the administration and 
management of the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of Alaska shall be retained by the 
Federal Government under existing laws 
until the first day of the first calendar year 
following the expiration of 90 legislative 
days after the Secretary of the Interior certi- 
fies to the Congress that the Alaska State 
Legislature has made adequate provision for 
the administration, management, and con- 
servation of said resources in the broad na- 
tional interest. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
inasmuch as I have been discussing the 
great question of statehood for Alaska, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an effective 
editorial, which was published in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 27, 
which sets forth 10 unanswerable rea- 
sons why, in the opinion of that emi- 
nent newspaper, Alaska should be ad- 
mitted to full membership in the Union. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE FOR ALASKA 


The United States may very well be on the 
eve of a historic eyent—the admission of the 
first State since Arizona and New Mexico 
came into the Union in 1912. With the 
House debate on the Alaskan statehood bill 
closing and voting scheduled to start Tues- 
day, a practical demonstration that the 


United States believes in equality and jus- 
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tice for all its citizens appears to be taking 
form. 

Let us hope so. It is high time that Con- 
gress applied the adage that action speaks 
louder than words” to the rapidly growing 
Territory to the northwest. Here are 10 
good reasons why the Alaskan statehood 
bill ought to pass the House this week and 
the Senate soon thereafter. 

First. The people of Alaska want to turn 
their Territory into a State. They have 
voted overwhelmingly for it time and again. 
They have adopted a constitution on which 
a State can operate. They have sent by 
popular election two Senators and a Repre- 
sentative to Congress, under the historic 
Tennessee plan, as evidence of their desire 
to be full-fledged members of the Union. 

Second. The people of the United States 
favor bringing Alaska into the Union. 
Cross-section groups in different parts of the 
country have voted for admission by ratios 
ranging all the way from 5 to 1 up to 12 to 
1. The American people have believed for 
years that their fellow citizens in Alaska 
ought to have the right to vote in national 
affairs and to participate effectively in the 
work of Congress. 

Third. Both political parties have prom- 
ised repeatedly in their platforms to work for 
statehood. The most recent time was in 
1956, less than 2 years ago. Actually state- 
hood for Alaska was first proposed in Con- 
gress in 1916. 

Fourth. National leaders of both parties 
are for Alaska’s entry into the Union. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton, and Republican Senate Leader 
Knowland are three of the prominent GOP 
leaders who are for admission, the President 
declaring himself anew only last week. 
Speaker RAYBURN is leading the Democratic 
forces in the House, Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Democratic standard bearer in 1952 and 
1956, has spoken for bringing in a new State. 

Fifth. Congress itself favors statehood 
When the House voted last week on the ques- 
tion of taking up the bill, the division was 
217 for considering it to 172 opposed. Had 
the 100 Republicans who voted “nay” known 
that President Eisenhower was going to 
recommend passage, the margin for Alaska 
would have been much larger. As it was, the 
majority was a sizable 45. Four years ago 
the Senate passed a bill to admit both Alaska 
and Hawaii by the heavy majority of 57 to 28. 

Sixth. The population of Alaska, 212,500, is 
greater than that of 22 States—almost half 
the members of the present Union—at the 
time they were admitted. But more im- 
portant than Alaska's present population is 
the rate of growth of its population. In the 
first 6 years after the 1950 census, the popu- 
lation of Alaska grew almost 49 percent. 
Within the United States, the national aver- 
age growth was about 13 percent for the same 


Seventh. The rich resources of Alaska de- 
serve the kind of development which will 
come with statehood and a still greater 
growth in population. Already the timber, 
metals, minerals, fish, and other products 
that have come from Alaska have returned 
more than 400 times the $7 million the 
United States paid Russia shortly after the 
Civil War. No one knows the extent of the 
vast oil reserves awaiting exploration. 

Eighth. Alaska is a geographical outpost 
of the United States in the Pacific which 
should be made a more effective part of our 
defense system. In World War II Alaska was 
the only part of North America invaded by 
Japanese forces. 

Ninth. There is no remotest question of the 
loyalty of the people of Alaska. A report by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1951 
said there were only 10 Communists in the 
entire Territory. The likelihood is that the 
number is smaller now. 

Tenth. Admission of Alaska will show the 
world that the pioneering spirit which made 
this country great is not dead. It will 
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demonstrate that we have not grown old and 
tired, but that, on the contrary, we are ready 
and willing to carry on vigorously along 
frontiers. 

To these 10 reasons for admitting Alaska it 
would be easy to add others—as for example, 
with Alaska admitted the way will be open 
to exhibit the same justice and fairness to 
Hawaii. Surely these 10 are enough when 
the chief arguments on the other side are 
little more than inertia, local pride, or 
prejudice. 

Pass the Alaska bill. 
Make this session of Congress historic. 
Infuse new blood into the Union, 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). As a Senator 
the present occupant of the chair sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION AND 
EXPANSION OF PUBLIC COMMU- 
NITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. NEUBERGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
me, for the introduction of a bill? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iyield. ` 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce a bill to authorize an annual 
grant of $200 million for 5 years to as- 
sist States to cope with the emergency 
in higher education presented by sky- 
rocketing college enrollments. The bill 
provides for Federal assistance in the 
construction of public community junior 
colleges. 

Testimony which I have heard before 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee indicates that the number of 
potential college students in the United 
States will be doubled by 1970. Unless 
immediate steps are taken to construct 
buildings to accommodate them, the 
children of the veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict will be denied 
opportunities to attend college, simply 
because there will not be room for them. 

Today, many high-school graduates 
are being denied an opportunity to go to 
college, simply because the colleges say 
they are full and have no more room. 
This is a denial of the American dream 
of a college education for every boy or 
girl who wants it and is capable of mas- 
tering the courses. 

This bill provides grants for extension 
of existing public junior college facilities, 
or the establishment of new facilities. It 
provides for the development of State 
and local junior colleges, with special 
priority to the areas in need of higher 
educational facilities. States whose 
plans are approved will receive a flat 
Federal grant, with additional funds to 
be matched by the States. 
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The bill leaves wholly under the States 
control of these public junior colleges. 
There is no danger, under this bill, of 
Federal control of junior colleges. 

The failure to provide adequate edu- 
cational facilities for the young people 
of America is leading to the waste of the 
greatest of all our resources, our human 
resources. 

In the next 15 years, the college popu- 
lation of Texas alone will increase by 75 
to 100 percent, and similar increases will 
take place throughout the rest of the 
Nation. There are 32 public junior col- 
leges in Texas, and additional ones are 
authorized and are in the process of for- 
mation. If our society is to continue to 
grow and to develop, we must be alert to 
the particular needs of our times. The 
junior college represents a movement 
which has grown out of the educational 
needs and demands of our people. 

The construction of public community 
junior colleges will be of distinct value 
to the Nation, as we strive to meet the 
urgent need for more and more highly 
skilled people. The junior college has 
played a very important role in Texas, 
because it has given thousands of stu- 
dents—who otherwise might not have 
been able to afford post-high-school 
study—an opportunity to pursue their 
studies beyond the high school. The 
outstanding contribution of the public 
junior college program throughout the 
Nation warrants our attention now. 
Through its expansion, the Nation’s ur- 
gent need for more semiprofessional per- 
sonnel can be met, The expansion of 
public junior community colleges, which 
the bill provides, would be as significant 
to the future of this country’s world 
leadership and industrial productivity as 
the land-grant college legislation has 
been for 96 years. 

For the future security of the Nation 
and for the continued fulfillment of our 
Nation’s educational goals, we must rec- 
ognize the need for the continued devel- 
opment of the community junior college. 

So, Mr, President, I introduce, for ap- 
priopriate reference, a bill to provide for 
Federal assistance for the construction 
and expansion of public community 
junior colleges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3932) to provide for Fed- 
eral assistance for the construction and 
expansion of public community junior 
colleges, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for yielding to me, 
so that I might introduce a bill which I 
believe to be on a very important sub- 
ject. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have been very happy to yield to the 
Senator from Texas for the introduction 
of so important a measure, 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
now come to the subject on which it 
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is my privilege to address the Senate 
today. 

Mr. President, from all sides we see 
mounting evidence of the great chal- 
lenge which confronts the United States 
today in the realms of international eco- 
nomic policy. 

This challenge is not as dramatic as 
the conquest of space and the threat of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles armed 
with nuclear warheads. 

It is not as immediate as the terrible 
crisis facing the Atlantic community in 
France and in north Africa, or as the 
potentially explosive power struggles in 
the Near East. 

It does not lend itself to oratory as 
readily as does, for example, the ideo- 
logical battle between the Communist 
doctrines of dialectical materialism and 
the democratic philosophy of individual 
liberty. 

This challenge in the real of interna- 
tional economic policy is not even ex- 
clusively one that can be pin-pointed as 
coming from an adversary—from com- 
munism or Soviet Russia—although the 
challenge of Mr. Khrushchev is very 
explicit indeed, and backed by impressive 
displays of present and potential per- 
formance. 

Nevertheless, the mounting evidence 
indicates that the fate of the world in 
our lifetime is more likely to be deter- 
mined by the success or failure of the 
free democracies’ economic systems, of 
their interrelationship, and of our eco- 
nomic policies, than by either atomic war 
or ideological debate. 

To the so-called uncommitted na- 
tions—and that means largely the un- 
derdeveloped countries whose people 
. have only recently emerged from colo- 
nial bondage, carrying with them deep- 
seated resentment and suspicion of 
Western and capitalist institutions—Mr. 
Khrushchev offers the vision of economic 
and industrial development under the 
harsh but rapid forced-draft patterns of 
Communist Russia and China. Here, the 
fate of our competing political systems 
and philosophies will hang in the bal- 
ance of a choice that will be made on 
economic grounds. 

To the older, more developed coun- 
tries, the Soviet leaders offer glittering 
promises of trade with what they con- 
fidently predict will soon be the largest, 
richest, most powerful bloc of nations in 
the world—offers which can promise 
more favorable terms than are available 
in the West because they are made in a 
context of foreign policy, independent 
from the short-run needs and fluctua- 
tions of any domestic commercial mar- 
kets within the Communist bloc. 

We have had ample warnings that 
such Soviet sallies on the international 
economic front are effective—and their 
future effectiveness will be in direct re- 
lation to whatever opportunities are 
opened or closed to them by the success 
or failure of our own international eco- 
nomic policies. 

Furthermore, we have recently seen 
ample evidence that economic issues are 
basic points of challenge to our foreign 
policy, quite apart from anything the 
Soviet Union has done or may do. We 
confront it in the development of a com- 
mon market and other integrated eco- 
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nomic institutions in Western Europe, 
which—if they are not destroyed by the 
present French crisis—will inevitably 
carry with them crucial political conse- 
quences. We have seen such evidence in 
our own hemisphere—even in our rela- 
tions with our great and close neighbor 
and ally, Canada, where Soviet policies 
certainly have played no role. 

American, not Russian, economic pol- 
icies are the issue in the worsening of 
our relations with Canada, and Amer- 
ican, not Russian, economic policies are 
widely agreed to be the issue in our re- 
lations with the Latin American nations, 
where the Vice President received such 
mixed receptions recently. For the time 
being, the United States, along with the 
older Western democracies of Europe and 
the Commonwealth, still constitutes in- 
comparably the strongest, richest, most 
influential economic unit and factor in 
the world economy. The challenge that 
faces us is whether or not we can so or- 
ganize and apply our policies that this 
strength and wealth will serve not merely 
the economic objectives which we have as 
a Nation—not merely the goals of pros- 
perity and security of the individual seg- 
ments of our internal economy—but also 
the greater, noneconomic objectives of 
our national interest in the modern 
world. The challenge, in brief, is 
whether or not we can make foreign eco- 
nomic policy serve the ends of foreign 
policy, as well as those of our domestic 
economy. 

SENATE STUDY NEEDED NOW 


Mr. President, I propose that the Sen- 
ate prepare to respond to this challenge 
while it is still of manageable propor- 
tions; while we still have time to meet 
it in an orderly fashion, on the basis 
of adequate information, study, and pub- 
lic deliberation. Too often, the Congress 
is criticized for being shortsighted, for 
facing only the issue immediately before 
it at the moment, and for habitually 
investigating only at the moment of 
crisis or disaster problems to which oth- 
ers had vainly sought to draw attention 
before it was too late. 

For a considerable time, responsible 
leaders from President Eisenhower on 
down have been drawing our attention 
to the problems of our foreign economic 
policies. The frequency and intensity 
of the danger signals have increased 
rapidly in recent months, and I shall re- 
fer to some of them later. From time to 
time, in the past, studies have been made 
by Presidential commissions and under 
various private auspices, which have re- 
sulted in the accumulation of valuable 
knowledge and policy ideas. But the ul- 
timate responsibility for enacting into 
law any such policies remains with the 
Congress, and it is to the Congress that 
the American people most particularly 
turn in such matters as economic poli- 
cies, that have a pocketbook impact 
within our own country. 

I propose no such specific policies to- 
day. But I do propose that, at this im- 
portant juncture, the Senate act now by 
undertaking its own study of the chal- 
lenge facing us in the realm of interna- 
tional economic policy, and of the 


economic foreign policies we shall need 
to meet that challenge. 


June 3 


To this end, Mr. President, I submit 
today a Senate resolution to create a 
Select Committee on Foreign Economic 
Policy, for the relatively brief span until 
June 30, 1959, to undertake studies of 
American foreign economic policy as 
specified in more detail in the text of 
the resolution. I am honored to have, as 
cosponsors of this resolution, a group of 
our distinguished colleagues that include 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Sena- 
tors from Alabama [Mr. HILL and Mr. 
Sparkman], the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the jun- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Jayrts], 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], and the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the proposed resolution be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, and I shall ex- 
plain it further at a later stage in my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 312) to estab- 
lish a Select Committee on Foreign Eco- 
nomie Policy, submitted by Mr. NEU- 
BERGER (for himself and other Senators), 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the foreign policy of the United 
States is necessarily affected, both in its 
ends and its means, by the economic posi- 
tion and policies of the United States and 
other nations; 

Whereas the United States is being re- 
peatedly and vigorously challenged by the 
U. S. S. R. to a worldwide competition in the 
field of international economic policy; 

Whereas the degree and manner in which 
international economic policy should be in- 
tegrated with the objectives and instruments 
of United States foreign policy has not been 
adequately examined and clarified; 

Whereas important and radical changes 
have occurred in the world situation in re- 
cent decades, including historic develop- 
ments concerning the independence of na- 
tions, their economic and political relation- 
ships to each other and to the United States, 
and their relative strength; 

Whereas in the course of these historic 
developments of the past quarter century, 
economic policies have increasingly become 
integral elements of national foreign policies, 
and are now being actively and effectively so 
used by the U. S. S. R.; 

Whereas trade among the Western demo- 
racies of the Atlantic community, constitut- 
ing in itself almost one-half of all world 
trade, represents a vital element of the eco- 
nomic and political interdependence of the 
Free World that is a key premise of United 
States foreign policy; 

Whereas six Western European democracies 
have newly formed a European Economic 
Community to encompass 162 million people 
in the most highly developed region of that 
continent, and there are plans to develop a 


wider trade area with the collaboration of 
Great Britain, members of the Common- 


wealth, and other Western democracies such 
as Scandinavia, which has recently formed 
its own trade area; 

Whereas there has been no comprehensive, 
objective public examination of the foresee- 
able economic and political impact of these 
modern world developments, and their sig- 
nificance for the international position, ob- 
jectlves, and policies of the United States; 
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Whereas the Senate has special responsi- 
bilities for measures to foster commercial 
intercourse with foreign nations and for 
other measures to the end that the foreign 
policies of the nation may be promoted: Be it 

Resolved, That there shall be established 
a Select Committee on Foreign Economic 
Policy, which shall undertake thorough and 
objective studies of the extent to which 
United States economic policies serve, fail to 
serve, and should serve the national interest 
under present and foreseeable world condi- 
tions, to the end that these studies and rec- 
ommendations based thereon may be avail- 
able to the Senate in considering United 
States international trade policies for the 
future. 

Sec. 2. (a) The select committee shall be 
composed of 4 members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 4 members of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and 4 
members chosen from the Senate at large. 
Members from the respective committees of 
the Senate shall be selected equally from the 
two political parties by the chairman of said 
committees. Members from the Senate at 
large shall be chosen equally from both par- 
ties by the Vice President. 

(b) Any vacancy in the membership of the 
select committee shall not affect its powers 
and shall be filled in the same manner as 
provided for in determining the original 
membership. 

(c) The chairman of the select committee 
shall be designated by the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

(d) Seven members of the select commit- 
tee shall constitute a quorum, 

Sec. 3. The select committee shall, without 
limiting the scope of the study hereby au- 
thorized, direct its attention to the following 
matters: 

(a) The relationship between the economic 
needs and objectives of nations and their 
political relations and policies in inter- 
national affairs. 

(b) The manner and effect of the use of 
economic means, including trade, as instru- 
ments of political foreign policy by the So- 
viet Union, and by other past and present 
totalitarian regimes, 

(c) The conditions under which, and the 
methods by which, trade, taxation, monetary, 
and other economic policies can and should 
be more effectively utlized to further the 
overall foreign policy objectives of the United 
States. 

(d) The significance, for United States for- 
eign policy objectives, of the speed of, and 
sources of capital for, economic expansion 
in the non-Communist world. 

(e) The economic, political, and military 
implications of the developing European 
Economic Community and the proposed Euro- 
pean free trade area, including their effects 
upon United States foreign trade and policy 
in both the short-run and the long-run. 

() The manner in which the United 
States should respond to these developments 
of closer economic and institutional inter- 
relation in the Free World—by reviewing and 
modifying its own trade and tariff policies in 
any direction, by encouraging and negotiat- 
ing the broadening of these market areas into 
wider, multilateral trading arrangements, by 
participating in the creation of new institu- 
tions to include the United States, or any 
other means. 

(g) The extent to which controls over in- 
ternational economic relations have assumed 
importance as aspects of foreign policy, and 
the extent to which the tariff and other such 
controls have diminished in importance as a 
factor, directly or indirectly, in the collec- 
tion of Federal revenue. 

(h) The degree to which United States 
policy toward economic relations with other 
nations, including modifications of tariff 
rates and other controls over trade, should 
depend upon reciprocal action by other coun- 
tries, and the extent to which it should be 
unilateral, and the suitability of the uncon- 
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ditional most-favored-nation policy in the 
light of present world conditions. 

(i) The economic and commercial factors 
affecting the determination of United States 
policies in the national interest such as, for 
instance, the problem of imports from non- 
Communist countries having abnormally low 
wage standards, and the gradual shift in 
United States economic dependence from 
commodity exports toward resource imports, 

(J) The effects upon the American econ- 
omy as a whole, its human and material re- 
sources, and upon regions and groups within 
it, of any substantial modifications, in any 
direction, of United States tariffs or other 
international trade policies as part of United 
States foreign economic policy. 

Sec. 4. The select committee shall transmit 
to the Senate not later than June 30, 1959, 
the results of the study herein authorized, 
together with such recommendations as may 
at that time be found desirable. 

Sec. 5. In the conduct of this study full 
use may be made of the experience, knowl- 
edge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals. The 
select committee may divide the work of the 
study among such groups and institutions as 
it may deem appropriate and may enter into 
contracts for this purpose. Full use shall be 
made of studies and plans prepared by execu- 
tive agencies, and such agencies are re- 
quested to give the select committee, or any 
of its authorized study groups of consultants, 
such assistance as may be required. 

Src. 6. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution the select committee is authorized to 
employ, on a temporary basis through June 
30, 1959, such technical, clerical, or other 
assistants, experts and consultants as it 
deems desirable. The expenses of the com- 
mittee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $300,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the select com- 
mittee. The chairman may designate one or 
more members who may act for him for the 
purposes of this resolution. 

(b) For the purposes of this resolution, 
the select committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such places 
and times, to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expen- 
ditures as it deems advisable. The select 
committee shall cease to exist at the close 
of business on June 30, 1959. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
seems to me this is a particularly aus- 
picious and pertinent time to submit 
such a resolution. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives debate is about to begin on 
the administration's recommendation to 
extend the reciprocal trade program for 
5 years. I wish to say parenthetically 
that I support the administration's 
proposal in that respect. 

Today we in the Senate are debating 
the Mutual Security Act of 1958, as re- 
ported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I also wish to add parentheti- 
cally that I support the program as rec- 
ommended by the administration and as 
reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Although, of course, I may vote 
for some amendments which would im- 
prove the program, I do support the 
program in general. 

Thus at this moment there is before 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives vital proposed legislation which 
pertains to American economic policy in 
the sphere of foreign relations. 
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Mr. President, I have said that in 
submitting this resolution, I do not in- 
tend to promote any proposals with re- 
spect to any particular phase or program 
of our economic foreign policy. Two of 
the most important are these programs 
that will be before us in the immediate 
future—the mutual security authoriza- 
tion, which is before us this week, and 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which will soon fol- 
low. It is my expectation that both of 
these bills, which I support, will have 
been dealt with by the Senate on their 
own merits before the study I propose 
will get underway. That study should 
provide the basis for intelligent, in- 
formed and rapid action by the 86th 
Congress on whatever new, further, or 
different programs may then prove nec- 
essary to meet the gathering threats to 
our national interests in the inter- 
national economic field. 

However, while this resolution will and 
should have no relation to the specific 
substantive bills on which the Senate will 
act at this session, I refer to them now 
only to illustrate how important it is that 
public study and attention be given to 
the foreign policy aspects of programs 
which, because of their impact on do- 
mestic American interests, are so widely 
regarded and judged only from that 
domestic point of view. 

This is true of the mutual-security 
program, Foreign aid is not apt to be a 
popular label under the best of condi- 
tions, and it is doubly vulnerable at a 
time when many thousands of Ameri- 
cans, in communities throughout the 
country, have good cause to point to the 
need of economic expansion and pros- 
perity right at home. And it is even 
more true of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, Trade policy by its nature must 
lie at the heart of the foreign economic- 
policy problems of which I speak today; 
yet under our private trading system, it 
is also a direct factor in domestic eco- 
nomic policy. We cannot isolate the two, 
as a totalitarian government can. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE KEY PHASE OF ECONOMIC 

POLICY 

Thus, the case of trade policy today is 
one important illustration of the need 
for the broader study I propose. Very 
soon, the Senate will once again debate 
and act on the basic legislative instru- 
ment of our international trade poli- 
cies—the Trade Agreements Act. The 
bill to renew that act, H. R. 10368, is now 
running the first steps of the Congres- 
sional gauntlet in the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. In urging its pas- 
sage, President Eisenhower has told us: 

The enactment of this legislation—un- 
weakened by amendments of a kind that 
would impair its effectiveness—is essential to 
our national economic interest, to our secur- 
ity, and to our foreign relations. 


Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson has said: 

It would be folly not to give the President 
the authority he needs and to hobble our 
leaders at the conference table or in the cold 
war. Surely it would be unthinkable to re- 
fuse to renew the Reciprocal Trade Act, and 
for at least 5 years, in order to create some 
permanence about our intentions. 


Strong statements in support of con- 
tinuing the reciprocal trade agreements 
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program have come from former Presi- 
dent Truman, Vice President Nixon, the 
Senator from Texas, Mr. Johnson, 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 
Secretary of State Dulles, Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, and many other 
leaders. 

Yet once again this year we have 
heard widespread predictions that the 
trade agreements extension bill faces 
perhaps its most critical test since Cor- 
dell Hull initiated the program in 1934; 
that the President can hope only for a 
much shorter extension than the 5 years 
he has asked, and even this only at the 
cost of destructive amendments or con- 
cessions. 

What these predictions reflect, of 
course, is the fact that our country is in 
its most serious economic recession since 
World War I, with the highest rate of 
unemployment since 1941. Industries 
are idling along at a fraction of capacity, 
with workers on short weeks or laid off; 
lumber and plywood mills in my State 
are facing abrupt drops in demand and 
prices; mines are shut down for lack of 
a market at a price level that would meet 
production costs—these are conditions 
that must react adversely on a program 
of reciprocal international trade, as 
American producers in a shrinking mar- 
ket ask Congress to erect barriers to keep 
American purchasers from buying 
abroad, 

It is natural, particularly under con- 
ditions of depressed American markets 
as we have today, that our international 
trade policy will be judged by many in 
narrow economic terms. Those who are 
most directly affected by it and there- 
fore most vocal about it—exporters, 
importers, producers of goods that face 
competition from imports—naturally 
think of international trade primarily in 
relation to their own markets. Besides, 
it is the ancient tradition, at least in the 
capitalist world, to think of trade be- 
tween countries as a commercial func- 
tion, in aid or hindrance of the domestic 
economy. That emphasis is inherent in 
the term trade“ itself. 

Mr. President, I believe the reciprocal 
trade program we have followed for the 
past quarter century has proved to be 
in the best interests of our national econ- 
. omy. It can and will be defended on the 
basis of its direct, economic benefits to 
the American people. I support its con- 
tinuation, and I am confident that the 
Trade Agreements Act on which it is 
based will be extended at this session of 
Congress. 

TRADE POLICY MUST BE RELATED TO FOREIGN 
POLICY 

However, it is not reciprocal trade pol- 
icy, but American foreign policy, about 
which I speak today. I expect to speak 
more specifically in support of the trade 
agreements program when that comes 
before us; but today I refer to it only 
as one aspect of our foreign economic 
policy. In today’s world our interna- 
tional trade policies have far more than 
commercial significance. Of necessity, 
they are an essential, integral part of 
our total economic foreign policy. 
Trade policy must be judged by and 
adapted to the objectives of our total 
foreign policy. For compared to those 
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objectives, to the magnitude of the 
stakes, and to the amounts and efforts 
we invest each year in other means for 
their attainment, the purely commercial 
impact of most of our international 
trade shrinks into relative insignificance. 
Thus we need trade policies that will aid 
and support our foreign policies when- 
ever possible; and certainly we cannot 
afford to adopt, for domestic economic 
reasons, trade policies that would actu- 
ally contradict and impair the attain- 
ment of our foreign-policy objectives. 

These propositions sound fairly self- 
evident in principle, Mr. President. But 
as a matter of fact, we do not now have 
any comprehensive, documented, widely 
understood factual basis for judging 
what they mean in practice. To my 
knowledge, the relationship between our 
international trade and our overall eco- 
nomic and other foreign policies has not 
been directly and specifically studied by 
the Congress. 

Trade is a key factor in our interna- 
tional relations; yet so far as I have 
learned in my limited experience in the 
Senate, trade policy is not studied as 
part of our foreign policy, in conjunc- 
tion with other aspects of foreign policy 
which are closely related to interna- 
tional trade in the overall world eco- 
nomic picture—for instance, our pro- 
grams of economic aid and technical 
assistance to productivity in underde- 
veloped countries. 

To give only one example, we have long 
heard the slogan “trace, not aid.” That 
slogan may be unrealistic, for trade de- 
pends on exportable surpluses, and much 
of our economic and technical assistance 
has gone to precisely those countries 
that needed to restore deficits in their 
war-destroyed economies or create new, 
undeveloped capacity, rather than hay- 
ing surpluses to trade with. But what- 
ever may be the interrelation between 
American aid programs and interna- 
tional trade, the two are not studied in 
relation to each other. The Senate does 
not act on a single, integrated plan of 
American foreign-policy interests in the 
world economy. 

UNIFIED STUDY OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 
NEEDED 

That is why I believe that a Senate 
study, such as I have proposed, should 
be directed at the overall field of Ameri- 
can foreign economic policy—that is to 
say, at the relationship of economic ends 
and economic means to the noneco- 
nomic ends and the noneconomic means 
of American policy in the modern world. 
Foreign economic policy, as so con- 
ceived, obviously involves far more than 
international trade. The study I pro- 
pose must be far broader than a study 
directed specifically at trade and tariff 
policies; but the latter are of sufficient 
importance that I thought they should 
be given special significance, in deter- 
mining the composition of the commit- 
tee that should make such a study. 

The select committee, as my cospon- 
sors and I have proposed it in our reso- 
lution, would be composed of 12 mem} 
bers, drawn equally from both parties 
in the Senate. In this particular in- 
stance, it has seemed to me important 
to avoid any unnecessary question of 
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political partisanship in the study of 
issues which are vital to the national 
interest abroad as well as at home. The 
function of this committee is intended 
to consist of undertaking serious, fac- 
tual and objective studies in a difficult 
and important field of national policy— 
not to report legislation, nor to make 
any “investigation” in the popular sense 
of that term, for which the definition 
of a majority and a minority responsi- 
bility might be appropriate. 

Of the 12 members, 4 would be from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, be- 
cause of its obvious primary concern 
with the subject of foreign economic 
policy as an aspect of our foreign policy. 
Four would be from the distinguished 
membership of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, because of that committee’s 
thorough familiarity with our trade and 
tariff Policies, and because insofar as 
the studies result in conclusions for fu- 
ture legislative policies, some of those 
policies would be likely to fall within 
its jurisdiction. The 4 remaining mem- 
bers would be appointed by the Vice 
President from the Senate at large, 2 
from each party. 

I recognize that other Senate com- 
mittees—for instance, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—also have important stakes in 
aspects of our foreign economic poli- 
cies—as, indeed, we all do. That is pre- 
cisely a measure of their importance 
to the Nation as a whole. 

For example, Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, on which 
committee I serve under the chairman- 
ship and guidance of the able senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 
We have before that committee now for 
consideration proposals from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under which certain 
domestic mineral products would be sub- 
sidized in order that they not be too 
heavily damaged by competition from 
minerals brought to America from 
abroad. 

I cite this merely to indicate that near- 
ly all the great committees of the Sen- 
ate, with few exceptions, are involved to 
some degree in our economic policies 
which impinge on our foreign relations. 

This question of the composition of 
the committee will no doubt be given 
serious attention by the committee to 
which the resolution is referred for ac- 
tion. The important thing is that we 
obtain a unified look at and analysis of 
this field of policy, rather than ap- 
proaching it from a series of narrow and 
limited aspects, as the six blind men 
diversely describing an elephant in the 
fable. It is for that important central 
reason that we are proposing this bi- 
partisan and temporary Select Commit- 
tee on Foreign Economic Policy. 

TRADE NO LONGER PURELY COMMERCIAL 

INTEREST 

Mr. President, I said earlier that it 
seems like a self-evident principle that 
our economic policies toward other na- 
tions must aid, not contradict or impair, 
our overall foreign policies. This ap- 
plies to our trade policies, including 
tariffs, in these difficult and perilous 
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times, when so much more depends up- 
on the success of our foreign economic 
policies for our national interest in thi 
long run than the prosperity of any sin- 
gle domestic interest. Yet if that prin- 
ciple is accepted by responsible people 
today, it is nevertheless actually a new 
development, based on the historic 
lessons of the past 3 decades. 

For until the long and tragic series of 
worldwide crises that began with the 
great depression of the 1930's, trade pol- 
icy was everywhere regarded only as a 
form of governmental action in aid of 
private commercial interests. Actually 
the tariff is, of course, one of the old- 
est—if not the very oldest—economic 
issue in American politics, along with 
the issue over hard or soft money. The 
historical tradition has been to regard 
it as a purely economic issue—phrased 
in terms of the controversy over tariffs 
for revenue, or tariffs for protection; 
the controversy between American farm- 
ers who exported grain, cotton and to- 
bacco, and the domestic producers for 
whom the tariff became the instinctive 
refuge against every adverse turn in the 
American market. The Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of 1931—that record-high schedule 
of import duties from which the reduc- 
tions made under the reciprocal trade 
agreements are calculated—was itself 
such a reaction to the depression which 
began in 1930, a reaction based wholly 
on considerations of domestic, not for- 
eign, policy. 

In that depression, Mr. President, the 
United States at first reacted in the tra- 
ditional way of seeking purely national 
solutions to its grave and painful eco- 
nomic problems. So did the great Euro- 
pean industrial and trading nations, as 
the depression spread to that continent. 
Manipulation and control of foreign eco- 
nomic transactions began as a measure 
of desperate economic self-defense. 
Within a few years, the spread of po- 
litical totalitarianism turned such con- 
trols into potent instruments of foreign 
policy—instruments which served Ger- 
man political penetration in Europe and 
the Near East, and Japanese expansion 
in the Far East for purposes which were 
political and strategic as much as com- 
mercial, and which ultimately paved the 
way for naked aggression, domination 
and war. 

At no time since World War II have 
international economic problems, rela- 
tionships and economic foreign policies 
played so large a role in the world situ- 
ation as they do again today. For 10 
years—since the Russian blockade of 
Berlin in 1948, which was met by the 
spectacular Western airlift to that en- 
circled city—our foreign policy has been 
based upon the premise of a primarily 
military and aggressive threat from the 
Soviet world. In response to this threat, 
the economic programs of the original 
Marshall plan were given a new, military 
emphasis in the development of NATO 
and the mutual security program. That 
program, as it comes before the Senate 
again this week, still maintains such 
emphasis on defense against the threat 
of military aggression, not only in 
Europe, but in Asia, in Africa, even in 
Latin America. The same premise un- 
derlies the pacts and alliances we have 
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sponsored in the Far East and the Mid- 
dle East, as well as policy pronounce- 
ments such as the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine for the latter area. 

Throughout this cold-war decade, we 
have been conscious of the great mili- 
tary might of Soviet Russia. Yet, until 
very recently, Americans did not regard 
Russia as a serious competitor in eco- 
nomic and other peacetime fields of en- 
deavor. Any remaining illusions of 
Russia as a country of backward serfs 
being driven reluctantly onward by 
terror and despotism has now been 
rudely shattered by the sputniks. We 
shall be better off for no longer under- 
estimating the competition we face. But 
evidence of a change in the nature of 
that competition has been accumulating 
both before and after the U. S. S. R. 
demonstrated its dramatic technological 
progress by launching the first earth 
satellite. It has been accumulating 
while our own preoccupation, in Europe, 
in the Middle East, and in Asia has 
continued to be with the threat of pos- 
sible military aggression. 

NEW COMMUNIST THREAT IS ECONOMIC MORE 
THAN MILITARY 


In the recent past, we have from time 
to time heard of instances of Soviet eco- 
nomic activity beyond the borders of 
Russia—of Soviet aid for streets in Af- 
ghanistan, Soviet offers of assistance to 
Egypt, Syria, and other areas of the 
Middle East, Soviet trade proposals to 
West Germany, Great Britain and Latin 
America. But only very recently have 
we begun to look at the total magnitude 
of the present and prospective Com- 
munist international economic effort. 

Former Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son pointed out in a speech in Detroit on 
May 3 that the export of capital, in the 
form of production equipment, is the 
fundamental means of development for 
the economies of the underdeveloped na- 
tions. He stated: 

The Soviet Government is well aware of 
this. Since 1953 it has put out $1.6 billion 
of capital export commitments in 19 coun- 
tries under the supervision of over two thou- 
sand Soviet technicians. This could be the 
course of such countries as India, Brazil, the 
Philippines, and others, if the Free World 
economic system should not operate effect- 
ively. Governments which do not respond to 
the economic needs of their countries do not 
stay in power. 


Both the manner in which the Soviet 
Union is moving to take advantage of 
every opportunity of economic penetra- 
tion, and its increasing capacity for 
doing so effectively, were recently de- 
seribed in a most informative and en- 
lightening speech by Mr. Allen W. Dulles, 
Director of Central Intelligence, to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. I regard Mr. Dulles’ speech of 
such importance that I wish every mem- 
ber of the Senate would read it, and that 
I could include its entire text in the REC- 
orD with my present remarks, for this 
speech by the head of our Central Intel- 
ligence Agency shows more convincingly 
than anything I can say, why we need 
Congressional study and readiness for 
action in the field of foreign economic 
policy now. 

Since the length of Mr. Dulles’ speech 
makes this impossible, however, I shall 
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only read a few excerpts from it now. 
This is how he states the new challenge 
we face, since the direct military threat 
and bluster of the post-war Stalin era 
was halted by our response through 
NATO and other defensive preparations: 

Today the Soviet Union, through its very 
vocal leader, Khrushchev, is directly chal- 
lenging the United States in the fields of 
industrial development and foreign trade 
and aid as well as in military matters. The 
other day he remarked, “To the slogan that 
says ‘let us arm,’ we reply with the slogan, ‘let 
us trade.“ 

The economic challenge is a dual one. 
They are setting goals for their own domestic 
production to compete directly with our 
own and to quote their words, “to get ahead 
of us in the economic race.” The other 
phase of their challenge is through their 
foreign economic penetration program. 


The progress which the U. S. S. R., 
through its continuing program of 
forced-draft industrialization, is making 
toward both these goals is indicated by 
a series of statistical data given by Mr. 
Dulles. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks extensive excerpts from 
the speech by Mr. Allen W. Dulles. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Comparison of the economies of the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. in terms of 
total production of goods and services indi- 
cates the U. S. S. R.’s rapid progress. 

Whereas Soviet gross national product was 
about 33 percent that of the United States 
in 1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 
40 percent, and by 1962 it may be about 50 
percent of our own. This means that the 
Soviet economy has been growing, and is 
expected to continue to grow through 1962, 
at a rate roughly twice that of the economy 
of the United States. Annual growth over- 
all has been running between 6 and 7 per- 
cent, annual growth of industry between 10 
and 12 percent. 

These rates of growth are exceedingly 
high. They have rarely been matched in 
other States except during limited periods 
of postwar rebuilding. 

A dollar comparison of U. S. S. R. and 
United States gross national product in 1956 
reveals that consumption—or what the So- 
viet consumer received—was less than half 
of total production. It was over two-thirds 
of the total in the United States. Invest- 
ment, on the other hand, as a proportion of 
gross national product in the U. S. S. R. 
was significantly higher than in the United 
States. Furthermore, investment funds in 
the U. S. S. R. were plowed back primarily 
into expansion of electric power, the metal- 
lurgical base, and into the producer goods 
industries. In these fields, it was over 80 
percent of actual United States investment 
in 1956, and in 1958, will probably exceed 
our own. Defense expenditures, as a pro- 
portion of gross national product in the 
U. S. S. R., were significantly higher than 
in the United States; in fact about double. 

Soviet industrial production in 1956 was 
about 40 percent as large as that of the 
United States. However, Soviet heavy in- 
dustry was proportionately larger than this 
overall average, and in some instances the 
output of specific industries already ap- 
proached that of the United States. Output 
of coal in the U. S. S. R. was about 70 per- 
cent of that of the United States, output of 
machine tools about double our own and 
steel output about half. 

Since 1956, Soviet output has continued 
its rapid expansion. In the first quarter of 
1958, Soviet industrial production was 11 
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percent higher than a year ago. In com- 
parison, the Federal Reserve Board index 
shows a decline of 11 percent in the United 
States. 

According to available statistics, in the 
first quarter of 1958, the Sino-Soviet bloc 


has for the first time surpassed the United - 


States in steel production. The 3 months’ 
figures show that the U. S. S. R. alone 
turned out over 75 percent of the steel ton- 
nage of the United States. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Let me read only 
one conclusion stated by Mr. Dulles on 
the basis of the statistics of recent Soviet 
development, which takes on special 
meaning at this time of recession, when 
our own economy is actually being per- 
mitted to shrink. He states: 

These (Soviet) rates of growth are exceed- 
ingiy high. They have rarely been matched 
in other states except during limited periods 
of postwar rebuilding. 


This is the image and the pattern 
which the U. S. S. R. offers, for emula- 
tion, to the underdeveloped nations that 
yearn desperately for rapid economic 
growth—while the image of capitaiist 
America is one of recession, shrinkage, 
and inability to plan and sustain con- 
tinued constructive development. 

Beyond offering a tempting pattern, 
however, Soviet economic growth of the 
dimensions shown. by the CIA's statistics 
has also made possible the active entry of 
Soviet Russia into international trade. 
Thus the Soviet Government is aggres- 
sively seeking, and achieving, expanded 
trade with western nations, including 
the key industrial nations of Europe— 
Germany and Great Britain. 

We have seen a dramatic recent ex- 
ample in the sales of Russian aluminum, 
particularly in the British market, which 
have driven the world market price down 
2 cents a pound or more, at a time when 
western aluminum producers in Canada, 
in the United States, Norway, and else- 
where already face difficult problems of 
temporary excess capacity. 

I digress at this point to say that I 
have been particularly aware of the Rus- 
sian impact on the world aluminum 
market with respect to price, because the 
Pacific Northwest, which is my native 
region, today produces some 35 percent 
of the American total aluminum produc- 
tion, and I know that many of the men 
engaged in supervising the production of 
aluminum in the Northwest, and in 
working in those plants, have been con- 
cerned by the effect of the delivery of 
Russian aluminum in the British mar- 
ket at 2 cents less a pound than the pre- 
vailing world price. 

Mr. Dulles states that the U. S. S. R. 
may well, in time, become a major sup- 
plier of other metals, petroleum, and 
other industrial necessities to Western 
Europe, with these consequences: 

Soviet ability to use trade as a weapon to 


advance its political aims will increase in a 
direct ratio to their success in realizing 
their economic goals. 

For example, once they have penetrated 
Western European markets to the extent 
that these markets become substantially de- 
pendent on Soviet industrial raw materials, 
they will have available a new and formi- 
dable weapon of economic warfare. By with- 
holding supplies, by capriciously raising 
prices, or by dumping commodities, the 
Soviets in effect will have a seat at the 
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council table of the great industrial nations 
of Europe. 


I believe, Mr. President, that I have 
quoted enough of this sober analysis by 
Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, to indicate the 
magnitude of the Soviet potential for 
adding an economic cold war to the 
other, familiar techniques in the Com- 
munist arsenal. The picture of the 
U. S. S. R. at the political council table 
of Western Europe is not a reassuring 
one for the United States or for democ- 
racy. But if it happens, we cannot say 
that we have not been forewarned. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s challenge of competitive 
coexistence is an open one. And we 
must remember that economies, and not 
military warfare, is the original battle- 
ground on which the Communist ideol- 
ogy has challenged Western, private- 
property democracy as a doctrine of so- 
ciety and government. If there is to be 
competition, let us welcome that it is to 
be in this realm of alternative roads to 
material, economic, and social accom- 
plishment—the realm which is most 
hotly contested between the United 
States and our Communist adversaries, 
and in which we both have staked out 
major claims. Certainly we shall not 
regret that it is not to be on the field of 
battle. But let us also remember that 
the victory in this contest of economics 
and politics is not to be won inside 
Russia, or inside the United States, but 
in the vast bulk of the world which is 
neither. 

UNITED STATES POLICY HAS RECOGNIZED WORLD 
NEEDS FOR ECONOMIC AID 

Certainly, the record of postwar 
American policy shows that we have 
recognized that fact. This recognition 
led to the epoch-making Marshall plan 
for Europe, to our active and unstinting 
support for the World Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and to the 
point 4 _ technical-assistance pro- 
gram. Most recently we have recog- 
nized, in the resolution expressing our 
support for India's 5-year plan that 
was offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennzpy] and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
decisive importance of whether the de- 
velopment of this vast nation shall find 
its sources of capital—and its sources of 
inspiration—in the democratic West, or 
in communism. 

I desire to emphasize in this connec- 
tion my support for the very forward- 
looking and thoughtful resolution sub- 
mitted in the Senate by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoopER}. 

Yet our recognition of the importance 
of economics to our foreign policy has 
been expressed largely in a single class 
of programs—programs of foreign aid, 
such as those I have just mentioned. 
With the possible exception of some of 
the technical assistance programs, these 
have taken the form of extensions of 
credit, money grants or gifts of specific 
economic equipment and commodities to 
or through the governments of the re- 
cipient nations. The foreign-aid pro- 
grams have carried almost the whole 
burden of our foreign economic policies, 
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while our policies toward other forms of 
international economic intercourse even 
with the same nations, such as trade and 
private capital investment, seem to be 
based on domestic, economic, and com- 
mercial considerations without much re- 
gard for our foreign policy objectives. 
Thus, in fact, these domestic American 
considerations may sometimes appear 
themselves to be our main foreign policy 
objectives in such nations. 
U. 8. 8. R. HAS ADVANTAGE OF MORE FLEXIBLE, 
COMBINED PROGRAMS 

Mr. President, the greater measure of 
Soviet governmental economic control 
mentioned by Mr. Allen Dulles, to which 
I have referred, permits the U. S. S. R. 
to mix aid, trade, loans, and personnel 
exchanges in formulating foreign eco- 
nomic programs tailored to meet the 
needs of Soviet policies in different coun- 
tries and under changing conditions. 
Because of this mixing of the ingredients 
of grants, loans, trade, and other forms 
of economic activity, and the absence of 
private trading, Soviet foreign economic 
programs cannot readily be compared 
with United States or Western economic 
relations with respect to the same 
country. This was cogently pointed out, 
for example, in an analysis of Soviet 
and United States programs in Afghan- 
istan, which was sent me by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration at 
the suggestion of Mr. Sheldon Mills, our 
Ambassador to that country. 

Ambassador Mills is a very distin- 
guished career diplomat and a constitu- 
ent of mine from Oregon—although his 
duties in our Foreign Service force him 
to be an absentee constituent much of 
the time—and he and I had occasion 
on his last visit to Washington to dis- 
cuss the question of the comparative 
Soviet and American programs in Af- 
ghanistan, 

For example, the report on Afghan- 
istan sent me by ICA explains that— 


One important distinguishing character- 
istic of—Soviet—block aid is that it is gener- 


ally presented on a long-term basis without 


reference to annual commitments, and in a 
package form which may include a long- 
term line of credit, technical assistance, 
training, military assistance and, in particu- 
lar, increased trade opportunities. Such sin- 
gle package offers can have great appeal, 
particularly when the recipient country is 
having difficulty in marketing its export 
products. i 


Although direct grants of assistance 
by the United States far exceed the 
amount granted outright by the 
U. S. S. R., the total achievements of 
the combination Soviet package may 
appear disproportionately effective to 
the local population, particularly if they 
are channeled into projects which are 
chosen and designed to produce such 
an immediate impact that they have an 
economic dramatic effect. For instance, 
reporting on the Soviet package in Af- 
ghanistan, ICA states: 

Although perhaps less than one-fourth of 
the credit extended under the economic aid 
agreement has been drawn down, substan- 
tial progress has been reported on many of 
the projects covered by the agreements. 
Streets of Kabul were paved and one as- 
phalt factory near Kabul was completed 
with a line of credit extended in 1954. Con- 
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struction has been completed on a grain 
silo, flour mill, bakery, petroleum storage 
tanks and cement plant. Surveys have been 
made or construction begun on various other 
projects, including a new highway over the 
Hindu Kush Mountains and airport con- 
struction. A number of buses and taxicabs 
were delivered, and also equipment for a 
100-bed hospital. Although a substantial 
part of the $100 million credit from the 
U. S. S. R. has been obligated for specific 
projects, actual expenditures to date have 
probably been relatively small. 


The report points out that the Soviet 
foreign economic programs are aided 
by the ability of the Soviet Government 
to commandeer and assign Russian 
technical personnel and needed equip- 
ment for such programs, and to design 
the specific projects themselves with an 
eye only on the desired policy goals, and 
without close regard for costs or eco- 
nomic feasibility, because the U. S. S. R. 
can, for political expediency, absorb any 
loss which may be inherent in any par- 
ticular transaction. 

When Ambassador Mills was in Wash- 
ington some weeks ago, I had the oppor- 
tunity of having breakfast with him in 
the Senate dining room. He emphasized 
to me at that time the importance of 
Congress passing the Mutual Security 
Act and sending it to the President for 
his signature. He said that without the 
foreign aid being made available to him 
and our other American representatives 
in Afghanistan, where he is our chief 
diplomatic spokesman, he would be abso- 
lutely helpless in combatting the propa- 
ganda and the efforts of the Soviet Union 
to bring Afghanistan into the Soviet 
orbit. 

A very recent report prepared for the 
Committee for Economic Development 
stresses these same points. According 
to a review of this report in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of June 1, 
entitled “Red Trade Gain Cited in 
Study,” Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Nepal, Syria, and Yemen have received 
far more economic aid from the Soviet 
bloc than from the Free World. This 
again is consistent with what I was told 
by Ambassador Mills during his recent 
visit here. Thirty-two percent of In- 
dia’s aid and 40 percent of Ceylon’s are 
said to have come from the Soviet bloc. 
At the same time, the report states that 
the Communists have made trade expan- 
sion a full partner with assistance in 
their economic offensive outside their 
own area, particularly in Latin America, 
where Soviet trade expansion has been 
609 percent from 1952 to 1956, particu- 
larly with Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and 
Uruguay. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Washington Post’s 
article on this report for the CED be 
printed in the Recor at this point of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of June 1, 1958] 
Rep TRADE GAIN CITED IN STUDY 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

Russian-bloc countries increased their 

trade with Latin America 609 percent from 


1952 to 1956—a greater increase than with 
any other part of the world, a study prepared 
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for the Committee for Economic Development 
reported yesterday. 

“The Communists have made trade expan- 
sion a full partner with assistance in their 
economic offensive outside their own area,” 
the study, by Michael Sapir, said. The aid 
program, he wrote, has a different emphasis 
in saree distinct areas of the underdeveloped 
world, 

In Asia and Africa, the Communists are 
concentrating on economic development aid; 
in the Middle East, on aid and trade, but in 
Latin America “the emphasis is on increasing 
trade,” Sapir said. 

“In Latin America, the increase has taken 
place primarily because of vigorous efforts by 
eastern European countries,” he reported. “A 
network of direct agreements has been estab- 
lished, with liberal credit provisions fea- 
tured.” 

Latin America’s principal imports from 
the Communist countries have been coal, 
machine tools, railway rolling stock and agri- 
cultural machinery. Principal exports have 
been meat, leather goods, and animal hides, 
sugar, coffee, and wool. 

FOUR COUNTRIES INVOLVED 

Sapir said the Soviet bloc, including Com- 
munist China, has concentrated on increasing 
trade with “a relatively few underdeveloped 
countries.” Four countries in Latin America 
are chiefiy involved: Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
and Uruguay. 

“They account for practically all of Latin 
American-Soviet trade at present,” he said. 
Sapir is a student of international economics 
who has specialized in affairs of underde- 
veloped areas. 

“The Communists are attempting to create, 
in the eyes and minds of the underdeveloped 
nations, the image of a widespread, richly 
varied but unified Communist world, similar 
in scope, variety and resources to the Free 
World, available and capable no matter what 
the problem,” Sapir wrote. 

While the Communists have expanded 
their relations with the non-Communist 
world in general, “they have concentrated 
increasingly on a ‘trade and aid’ program 
with the underdeveloped areas, and within 
the underdeveloped areas to uncommitted 
nations,” the report said. 

Sapir noted that only a very small amount 
of Soviet aid has been sent to countries re- 
ceiving arms aid from the United States. 
But the uncommitted countries are receiving 
a substantial amount of Communist-bloc aid. 

Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, Nepal, 
Syria, and Yemen have received far more eco- 
nomic aid from the Soviet bloc than from 
the Free World. Thirty-two percent of In- 
dia’s aid and 40 percent of Ceylon’s has been 
from the Soviet bloc. 


CONTRAST WITH UNITED STATES AID 


In an introduction to the study, Herbert 
Stein, CED’s director of research, said that of 
America’s total foreign aid in the 11 years 
from 1945 to 1956 some $10.6 billion, or less 
than a fifth went to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and some $3.5 billion of that was for 
relief work. 

Sapir said his study showed that the 
Soviet bloc “is capable not only of sustain- 
ing the economic drive currently under way 
but has the capacity to increase the effort 
several times over.” 

He said the Soviets are “constantly * * * 
probing for weak in the Free World 
which can be exploited by a variety of means 
and to a myriad of costumes and poses 

“Probably the greatest and clearest type of 
danger to the Free World is the success of the 
Soviets in winning major influence in the 
Arab world, notably Egypt and Syria. 

“The Communists are moving more slowly 
and less directly in Afghanistan, close to the 
border of sensitively neutral India.” He said 
Russia also is concentrating on Indonesia's 
“troubled waters” with apparent success. 

Sapir held out the possibility that Com- 
munist bureaucratic methods and poor qual- 
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ity goods may cause the Soviet bloc trouble 
in the underdeveloped countries. 

“It would seem reasonable to expect that 
the longer the bloc programs are in existence, 
and the wider their efforts, the greater the 
likelihood that the Soviet and its satellites 
will stub their toes, many of the 
errors we have made and others of their own 
invention,” Sapir said. 

“There is evidence that such countries as 
India, Pakistan, Turkey, or Burma and Cey- 
lon are increasingly concerned about the 
political intent of the Soviet bloc, but con- 
cern alone, often, is not enough to frustrate 
Soviet ambitions.” 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
do not propose today that we change 
our economic aid programs in under- 
developed countries so as to imitate 
Russian methods. I am not now ad- 
dressing myself to the mutual security 
and technical assistance programs, 
which already have been studied thor- 
oughly and recently under the auspices 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
My point, rather, is to illustrate that 
effective foreign economic policy in- 
volves more than foreign aid. If eco- 
nomic means are effectively to aid in 
the attainment of our foreign policy 
goals, then the proper relationship of 
trade, of credit and capital transactions, 
of technical assistance and of other eco- 
nomic activities—both private and gov- 
ernmental—to these foreign policy goals 
needs as urgently to be considered by 
the Senate as were the foreign aid pro- 
grams themselves. 

That is what is proposed in the reso- 
lution I am submitting today. 

TASK OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY LIES 

WITHIN WEST ITSELF 

Mr. President, I have spoken at some 
length about the economic challenge 
being presented to us by the U. S. S. R. 
throughout much of the world. Our 
Soviet adversary is rapidly developing 
the economic strength to make that 
challenge effective; yet as of now, the 
gap between that strength and ours is 
still so vast that any Soviet opportunity 
for success is largely a measure of a fail- 
ure on our own part. 

The greatest area where our foreign 
economic policy badly needs review, 
however, is one in which a direct con- 
test with Soviet economic penetration 
does not yet—and, let us hope, never 
will—play a really major role. That 
area is the West itself Western Europe 
and the twin continents of North and 
South America. 

Here, on the two sides of the Atlantic, 
are both the most industrialized and 
some of the resource-richest regions of 
the world. In both natural and capi- 
tal resources—if combined—this West- 
ern World so far outdistances the Com- 
munist bloc that what may look like a 
competition, when measured between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R., 
proves in fact to be no contest at all. 
It is here, within the West itself, that 
the success or failure of Western eco- 
nomic and political philosophy must 
prove itself. If we succeed here, with 
the vast resources at our combined com- 
mand, the Atlantic economy will act as 
an irresistable magnet to the develop- 
ment of the so-called uncommitted 
nations of Asia where communism now 
offers actual competition. If we do not 
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succeed in finding policies and systems 
for ordering these resources our joint 
economic growth, stability and prosper- 
ity, however, then the West risks the 
loss not only of these nations for the 
Free World—but eventually its own dis- 
integration. 

Here, as it seems to me, is the greater 
challenge to the foreign economic policy 
specifically of the United States, which 
today is the dynamo of the entire West- 
ern World. 

Here, too, is the area where our for- 
eign economic policies most deserve the 
intensive study of a special committee 
of the Senate, with the authority and 
the mandate to cut across all the sepa- 
rate lines of our national policies and 
programs in a unified inquiry into their 
impact on our national objectives in 
the world. For it is right in this Atlantic 
area itself that the last few months and 
even days have shown us the crises that 
make a review of United States poli- 
cies so timely and even urgent today. 

Our relations with Canada have de- 
teriorated largely over economic issues, 
which have lent much popular support 
to talk of more nationalistic attitudes 
and policies in that country. These eco- 
nomic issues began—at a time of expan- 
sion—with impatience over the manner 
of United States business investment 
and control in Canada. When expan- 
sion turned to recession, new impor- 
tance was added to old issues of tariffs 
and wheat markets and quotas. Our 
relations with Canada were not helped 
when, last December 24, President 
Eisenhower imposed the miscalled “vol- 
untary oil quotas” against the import 
of Canadian oil to the United States west 
coast—an action which led to violent 
but unsuccessful protests from the Ca- 
nadian Government. And we have 
failed outrageously in one step that 
could well serve as a pattern for imagi- 
native and resourceful statesmanship in 
foreign economic policy—the negotia- 
tion of an agreement with Canada for 
the mutually beneficial development of 
the upper Columbia River Basin, in 
which rests a large share of the vast 
economic promise of western Canada. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
point out that the same type of mutually 
beneficial agreement should be reached 
between Canada and the United States 
with respect to the great headwaters of 
the Yukon River, where the Yukon ter- 
ritory of Canada and the Territory of 
Alaska potentially share in one of the 
great hydroelectric resources of the en- 
tire world. 

Our relations with Latin America, as 
with Canada, are also inevitably in- 
volved in our actions on such matters as 
the oil quotas and mineral imports. 
Press reports since the regrettable and 
shocking demonstrations of anti-Ameri- 
canism, on the occasion of the Vice Pres- 
ident’s appearances in Venezuela and 
Peru, have emphasized the importance 
of dissatisfaction with United States 
economic policies in Latin American 
public opinion. The two countries in- 
volved in these demonstrations are, per- 
haps, no coincidence. Oil, of course, 
is the foundation of Venezuela’s econ- 
omy as much, or more, than it is that 
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of Texas’ or Oklahoma’s. And, as Dep- 
uty Undersecretary of State Douglas 
Dillon recently told the Senate Interior 
Committee, 15 percent of Peru’s com- 
modity exports are lead and zinc, and 
two-thirds of these go to the United 
States. Add copper, and more than half 
of Peru’s total dollar earnings are di- 
rectly involved in United States min- 
erals policies. The figures for Chile and 
Mexico are equally impressive. The di- 
rect relationship between United States 
trade and Soviet economic penetration 
in Latin America was also reviewed in 
a brief article in Fortune magazine for 
April 1958, and I ask that it be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
nothing could be more effective than 
Secretary Dillon’s testimony to demon- 
strate that no longer can we make na- 
tional policies on oil, on minerals, on 
other commodities, and on trade gen- 
erally, simply as domestic economic de- 
cisions. We cannot have all United 
States governmental decisions made by 
the State Department, nor channel all 
legislation through the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The legislative com- 
mittees of the Senate—such as the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs— 
can be counted on to give needed recog- 
nition and weight to the impact on our 
foreign policies of the measures that 
come before them, but they cannot all 
independently study this complex field. 
That is why I propose a single, unified 
Senate study to provide us with a long- 
range perspective and overall frame- 
work of United States foreign economic 
policy and its significance for the na- 
tional economy. 

UNITED STATES TRADE KEY FACTOR IN ECONOMY 
OF WEST 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
overwhelming concentration of capital 
and natural resources which makes the 
West itself the area in which our econ- 
omic policies for a Free World must suc- 
ceed or fail, and I have indicated that 
the United States economy itself is the 
dynamic heart of this concentration, on 
which the bloodstream of the whole de- 
pends. 

This fact is borne out by an analysis 
of our foreign trade. I have asked the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to break down the 
total of United States exports and im- 
ports in 1956 by different pertinent 
groupings of the nations with whom we 
traded. These groupings include, first, 
the nations of the European Common 
Market—France, Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Luxembourg. Second, 
the so-called Free Trade Area that has 
been suggested by Great Britain to in- 
clude also the Common Market nations, 
Scandinavia, Austria, and Switzerland— 
in effect, almost all of Western Europe. 
Third, the 15 countries of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Fourth, the 
Latin American nations of the Organ- 
ization of American States. Fifth, the 
nations which met at the Bandoeng 
Conference, which included about 30 of 
the Asian, Near Eastern, and African 
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nations. Sixth, I have singled out Ja- 
pan, because so much of the controversy 
over trade policy involves that one coun- 
try. Seventh, our trade with the Soviet 
bloc. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the table be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—United States trade with groups of 
countries 


[Dollars in millions] 


Exports Imports 
Value Per-] Value | Per- 
cent cont 
— a $19, 066.0 100.0 812, 736.5 | 100.0 
European common 
9 2, 871. 2 15.1 | 1,428.8 | 11.2 
Free trade area. 4,431.4 | 23.2 | 2,667.8 | 20.9 
NATO countries 8,184.7 | 42.9 | 5,378,3 | 42.2 
OAS countries 3,687.0 | 19.3 | 3, 608.9 28.8 
Bandoeng Confer- 
ence countries 2,384.2 | 12.5 | 1,771.6 | 13.9 
fo o RUI aesa 804.6) 47 567.8 4.4 
Soviet bloc._......-- 119.8 6 91.0 7 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


these figures show that almost 20 per- 
cent of our exports and almost 30 per- 
cent of our imports, in 1956, were in trade 
with Latin America. They show that 
more than 42 percent of our trade was 
with the nations of the North Atlantic 
alliance. Very roughly, they indicate 
that about two-thirds of all United States 
foreign trade takes place within the great 
Western area that I have mentioned, and 
less than one-sixth of United States 
trade is with Asia, including Japan, and 
with the Communist world. The latter 
accounts for less than 1 percent. 

This illustrates the extent to which, 
as I have said, United States trade and 
economic policies are a question of our 
policies for the West itself. How much 
this is true when limited even more 
specifically to the North Atlantic com- 
munity itself is shown by another table 
prepared for me by the Legislative 
Reference Service, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2.—External trade of NATO countries 
(including United States) 


{Dollars in millions} 


Exports Imports 


As per- 
Value cent of] Value | cent of 
world world 
total total 
| $56, 069. 1 60.1 |$55, 715.4 88. 5 
Internal (with 
other NATO 
countries) 40. 334. 3 43.2 | 42, 535. 9 44.7 
Wolds 93,327.9 | 100.0 | 95, 225. 4 100.0 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
looking only at the 15 members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which is the chief alliance of the West- 
ern democracies and the keystone of our 
foreign policy, we find that the foreign 
trade of these nations, including the 
United States, constitutes about 60 per- 
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cent of all the international trade in the 
world. More impressively, the internal 
trade of the NATO nations among them- 
selves alone—eliminating their trade 
with the entire rest of the world, and 
that means eliminating trade with Latin 
America, with Japan, and with important 
European and commonwealth democra- 
cies which are not members of NATO— 
constitutes about 44 percent of all the in- 
ternational trade in the world. 

This is a measure, Mr. President, of the 
importance of our foreign economic poli- 
cies to the success or failure of our non- 
economic objectives and our noneco- 
nomic programs in the foreign policy 
realm. On the military and diplomatic 
effectiveness of NATO, for instance, we 
have staked an immense proportion of 
our entire international political and de- 
fense efforts. Does it not make sense to 
study our commercial, monetary, fiscal, 
and other economic foreign policies in 
the context of this commitment of bil- 
lions of dollars, and of our national secu- 
rity itself, to a NATO policy, rather than 
to regard them as a separate and dis- 
tinct realm, to be judged by quite differ- 
ent and largely domestic considerations? 
FRENCH CRISIS IMPERILS WESTERN COMMUNITY 


The question is daily gaining urgency 
at this very time. None of us can tell 
what the current crisis in France will 
mean to NATO and to the various West- 
ern European institutions whose develop- 
ment we have so long encouraged. In 
raising the questions about which I speak 
today, I certainly do not pose as an ex- 
pert in either economics or foreign af- 
fairs. No such special knowledge is 
needed; for these questions now confront 
us in daily newspaper headlines. The 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
last Saturday, May 31, published an arti- 
cle by Don Cook of the New York Herald 
Tribune News Service which reported 
that impending French bankruptcy 
threatened the end of the European 
payments union and the proposed Euro- 
pean trading institutions. On Sunday, 
June 1, the New York Times reported 
that “uncertainty over the future of 
France has cast a darkening cloud across 
the bright new plans for European eco- 
nomic unification.” Both articles pre- 
dict grave difficulties for the common 
market, and also the death of the pro- 
posed greater free-trade area. I ask 
unanimous consent that these informa- 
tive and very ominous reports may be 
printed at the conclusion of my speech. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, we 
can no more be indifferent to these de- 
velopments than we could be to the pos- 
sible collapse of the military structure of 
NATO. For in the long run it is impos- 
sible that we could maintain a military 
stake in the Atlantic community, but re- 
fuse to make any commitment to its eco- 
nomic stability, growth, and future pros- 
perity. The time may already have come 
when the second is more important than 
the first, in the light of the new challenge 
from Soviet Russia which I have dis- 
cussed. If we want to speak of a West- 
ern community, can we expect very long 
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to hold to a view that in defense it is one 
for all and all for one, but that in the 
peaceful pursuit of prosperity it is every- 
one for himself, and business is business? 
Or must we not, rather, modify national- 
ism at least enough so as to offer a com- 
munity of positive goals to those whom 
we ask to share a community of defense 
against communism? 

As early as July 29, 1955, in testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I spoke of the necessity of prepar- 
ing for a shift in emphasis from military 
to economic and political functions for 
joint NATO institutions. I then stated: 
The problems of world trade and currency 
transfers exist—except for the case of Ja- 
pan—almost wholly within the Atlantic 
community itself. They should be treated 
as internal economic problems by institu- 
tions of that community. * * * At the very 
least, the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, OEEC, should be ex- 
panded into an Organization for Atlantic 
Economic Cooperation, so as to include Can- 
ada and the United States. 


Mr. President, I have seen nothing in 
the intervening 3 years to change the 
views I expressed then, and much is 
8 at this very time to confirm 

em. 

Other voices, including those of per- 
sons more expert than I, are being raised 
in the effort to gain recognition for the 
significance of an economic policy for 
the West. Two weeks ago, the highly 
respected National Planning Association 
called for the development of nonmili- 
tary, and particularly economic, institu- 
tions for the Atlantic community, to or- 
ganize a meaningful and promising 
economic program for the future devel- 
opment of the Free World. I am proud 
that the presidential candidate of the 
Democratic Party in the past two elec- 
tions, Adlai E. Stevenson, has been in 
the forefront of those who have sought 
to anticipate and to meet the challenge 
of peacetime competition, rather than 
military aggression, to the Western 
World. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
excellent lead editorial entitled “Free 
World To Work,” which was published in 
the Washington Post last Sunday, June 
1, because it reviews so cogently the 
points which I have tried to mention in 
my speech today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 1, 1958] 
FREE Woritp To Work 

In a time that cries for ideas, Adlai Steven- 
son has supplied one that deserves to be 
taken up, developed, and applied. Mr. 
Stevenson’s concern is the growing Free 
World economic crisis which he believes is far 
more serious in its implications than even 
the paralysis that beset Europe in 1947. Why 
not, he asked in an extremely thoughtful 
address at the University of Louisville a few 
days ago, establish a committee of experts 
comparable to the group which laid the 
groundwork for the Marshall plan in 1947? 
Their function on an international basis 
should be to prepare an agenda for the re- 
generation of the Free World economy upon 
which the nations can agree and act with- 
in a year. 

The crisis has its roots in the breakdown of 
the old trading system symbolized by Britain 
and grounded on low tariffs, high lending, 
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and reserves flexibly based upon gold. De- 
spite substantial American aid and invest- 
ment programs since the war, the gap be- 
tween the American standard of living and 
those elsewhere in the Free World is steadily 
widening. Last year, for example, the United 
States had a favorable balance of trade of 
some $7 billlon—which meant that we sold 
that much more than we bought. In that 
same year falling raw material prices re- 
duced the income of producer countries by 
some $750 million. 

If the United States were now investing 
in development abroad at the same rate as 
Britain in her heyday as a creditor nation, 
the total of public and private lending would 
have to be at least tripled—and some au- 
thorities say it would have to be increased 
by as much as 30 times. That is a measure 
of the imbalance. Although there has been 
much praiseworthy internationalism in our 
outlook since the war, the practical effect 
of our policies still has much isolationism 
to it; we are enriching ourselves while the 
remainder of the world falls behind. And 
while the Free World is thus economically 
disunited, the Communists broaden and in- 
tensify their economic offensive, commiser- 
ating with nations that rely upon the West's 
failing capitalism. “One thing you don't 
find,” Mr. Stevenson notes pointedly, is a 
really isolationist Communist.” 

Today the capital hunger in some areas of 
the world is so great that it can be heard 
gnawing. Indeed, there will have to be pri- 
mary infusions before there can be even the 
rudimentary expansion to foster private 
growth; there can be no doctrinaire blinders 
about socialism respecting countries which 
grasp at almost any slogan for improvement. 
Different manifestations of the same crisis 
of imbalance, of course, affect some developed 
nations as well. The World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, American reciprocal 
trade and assistance programs, the United 
Nations, Senator Monroney’s soft-loan bank 
plan—all these are part of the answer. But 
they need direction. 

Unity of concept thus is a first require- 
ment. Specifically, Mr. Stevenson would have 
the committee of experts seek means of re- 
gaining momentum in economic expansion— 
an overall growth of 5 percent annually that 
would minimize inflation; build new links 
with the European Common Market and free 
trade area so as to avoid new protectionist 
walls; expand investment in underdeveloped 
areas; and stimulate additional working capi- 
tal for trade and convertibility. 

It follows that the United States is by no 
means alone in having resources to contrib- 
ute. Germany, Britain, France, Canada, Ja- 
pan, and other nations are now investing 
abroad, and they could help more in a dis- 
tributed effort. Obviously, such help should 
not be unrequited. A basic essential is self- 
help, which means the sort of stocktaking 
and housecleaning in prospective recipient 
nations that underlay the Marshall plan. 

Americans distressed by the waves of anti- 
Americanism that have broken in South 
America and the Near East could devote 
themselves to no more constructive purpose 
than developing such a catalyst. There is 
no short-term answer to such outbreaks, 
which are more symptomatic than causative; 
and in any event the country should concern 
itself with more than short-term remedies in 
the situation that confronts it. The basic 
problem is economic, and the basic require- 
ment is to marshal the resources of the Free 
World—through investment, raw materials 
stabilization, and the like—in such a way 
that they complement each other. 

Some years ago Clare Boothe Luce referred 
derisively to such globalism as “globaloney.” 
The plain truth is that the subject of yester- 
day’s scoffing has become today’s realism. We 
are finding more and more that we are liter- 
ally our brothers’ keepers, and that their 
health intimately affects our own, Mr, 
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Stevenson appeals for the foresight, energy, 
and patience of Marshall, Acheson, Truman, 
Vandenberg, Bevin, and Monnet in organizing 
a new American initiative; “I believe,” he 
says, “that my fellow Democrats will follow 
an administration lead today as faithfully 
and eagerly as many Republicans followed 
the Democratic initiative 10 years ago.” 
Ideas can move men and nations. This one 
should. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
point of this speech, Mr. President, is not 
to offer solutions or to recommend 
specific proposals. There will be other 
occasions for that. The point I make 
today is only to urge that the Senate be- 
gin now, and carry out in the coming 
year, a thorough study of these chal- 
lenges to our economic role and policies 
in the world, which are daily being 
brought so insistently to our attention. 
If it is not already too late, certainly it 
is high time to take this step toward 
developing the understanding necessary 
for effective action in the future. That 
is why I hope that the committees of the 
Senate responsible for such decisions will 
give early and favorable consideration to 
the resolution which I am submitting to- 
day for my cosponsors and myself. The 
resolution affects no present program, no 
legislation before the Congress, It com- 
mits us to no preconceived conclusions or 
policies. All it can do is to permit the 
Senate to place itself in the position of 
giving serious, thorough, and nonparti- 
san study and consideration to a most 
important set of problems confronting 
our Nation in today’s world—and to do it 
before a real crisis leaves us only the 
opportunity for ex-post-facto investiga- 
tions of failure. I urge the Senate to 
undertake such a study now. 

Mr. President, ahead of the other 
articles I have asked to have printed 
after my remarks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Trade: Weapon for 
Freedom,” published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 23, 1958. This 
editorial also most effectively states the 
case for a bold, new approach to eco- 
nomic policy which will look beyond the 
narrow bounds of national commercial 
self-interest to the greater objectives of 
the Western, democratic contest with 
communism. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

May 23, 1958] 
‘TRADE: WEAPON FOR FREEDOM 

The postwar struggle between the Soviet 
and the free way of life proceeds on several 
planes at the same time, but with changes of 
emphasis and with the West usually taking a 
defensive posture and replying to offensives 
as they develop. The Western nations are 
familiar with this shifting pattern. But they 
have given less than adequate attention to 
the new “front” where Soviet leadership is 
probing. 

The eight-nation conference now reported 
from Moscow is a warning. It aims at or- 
ganizing the resources of the Warsaw Pact 
countries and enlisting the interest of the 
whole Communist world in the possibilities 
of extending the Communist system through 
trade and aid within and without their com- 
munity. 

That Communist leadership regards trade 
not as an end in itself but as a means of 
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cementing political controls has timely illu- 
stration at Moscow. Yugoslavia is absent 
from the conference. Reports indicate that 
the Moscow thermostat is raising the heat 
on the too-independent South Slavs, and will 
use trade devices among other things to do it. 

Western peoples are slower, even reluctant, 
to beat their economic plowshares of trade 
into weapons of politics. Yet they need to 
understand that unless they view their own 
trade and aid policies—toward each other as 
well as the rest of the world—as inextricable 
from their efforts to build Free-World se- 
curity these efforts will be endangered. 

In the recent weakening of the Atlantic 
community at its core the neglect to develop 
closer economic relations among allies plays a 
big part. Canadian-American and other 
hemisphere frictions arise partly from eco- 
nomic misunderstandings or downright mal- 
practices. The feeling that Americans are a 
source of largess may irritate Americans. 
But it also irritates others who might not 
need largess if trade policies consistent with 
common military security operated in the 
Western World. 

A challenge now urgently confronting 
American, British, and West German leader- 
ship in particular, with Washington hold- 
ing the key for the initiative, is (1) to open 
up the channels of trade within the West- 
ern community, and (2) to marshal Western 
resources for aid to underdeveloped regions— 
aid that need not have American strings. 

Some Western leaders are already calling 
for this. Limited illustrations of the idea 
already exist in United Nations efforts, in 
cooperation between American and British 
programs in some parts of the world, and so 
forth, The internal development of the 
West necessary to real external strength 
is just beginning in such organizations as 
the European Common Market. But the 
West is dangerously far from being ready 
to answer to trade and aid offensives shap- 
ing up in the Communist world. 

This is much more than an economic mat- 
ter. It is an axiom of international politics 
that wherever one side in a contest leaves 
a power vacuum—an area inadequately de- 
fended or inadequately organized—the other 
side will fill it. Nature,“ as they say in the 
laboratories, abhors a vacuum.” But the 
old concept of power vacuums has acquired 
a new dimension in this age. Power vac- 
uums can be created—and filled—as surely 
by economic as by political or military poli- 
cies, 

The expansion or contraction of a nation’s 
area of influence, like the Soviet orbit on 
the one hand, the Free World on the other, is 
now a matter for economic engineering. It 
is no longer a one-nation job. One or 
another nation will lead in the organiza- 
tion of the resources of its own moral neigh- 
borhood for the economic development of 
the world’s present political no man’s lands. 
That nation will make the stronger bid to 
maintain its own way of life. 


EXHIBIT 1 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 31, 1958] 


France Near BANKRUPTCY, Ir TELLS ALLIES— 
FINDS Ir IMPOSSIBLE To Go DEEPER INTO 
EUROPEAN PLANS 


(By Don Cook) 


Lonpon, May 30.—The French Govern- 
ment has informed its European partners 
that it faces a financial crisis verging on 
bankruptcy in the next 6 weeks, and that 
it cannot negotiate further on a European 
free-trade area and may not even be able 
to implement the already-ratified European 
Common Market Treaty. 

This warning, it was learned through 
diplomatic sources in London, was conveyed 
to a meeting of the “European six”—Italy, 
West Germany, France, and the three Bene- 
lux countries—at Brussels last week by 
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Maurice Faure, Minister of State for Eu- 
ropean Affairs in the outgoing Pflimlin 
government, 

This warning, however, is also believed to 
hold true for the incoming government of 
Gen, Charles de Gaulle as well—particularly 
the death knell which has been sounded 
for the British sponsored European Free 
Trade Area plan which the French have 
never liked much anyway. 

Moreoyer, the warning also confronts 
Europe with an immediate policy crisis in 
one of its most successful postwar institu- 
tions—the European Payments Union. The 
current EPU agreement, which has been in- 
strumental in the clearing of trading ac- 
counts and liberalization of trade policies 
for all of Europe for the past 8 years, ex- 
pires June 30. Negotiations for its renewal 
were to have opened shortly. 

France, however, is already more than $400 
million in debt to the Payments Union, and 
the deficit was increased by another $58.3 
million in April, according to latest figures. 
The incoming De Gaulle government might 
well decide on a suspension of trade liberali- 
zation and a policy of greater economic isola- 
tion to try and curb the plunge into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The main purpose of the Brussels meeting 
of the six powers was to discuss their common 
attitude toward the free trade area plan. 
France had prepared a memorandum which 
the other Europeans wanted modified to meet 
British views more nearly, but at the end 
of the discussion, Faure stated his govern- 
ment's position quite bluntly. 

France was verging on bankruptcy, he said, 
and it was pointless to discuss any further 
modifications in her counterproposals on free 
trade. Moreover, although the European 
Common Market Treaty is due to come into 
force January 1, 1959, the financial situation 
was so serious that France might not be able 
to implement these obligations. 

It is too early for other European govern- 
ments to have assessed this impact of the 
French crisis on their basic policies—but no 
government expects General de Gaulle to 
take a more positive or liberal attitude than 
the outgoing Pflimlin government, and the 
dismal, inevitable conclusion must be, there- 
fore, that the slow but steady process of 
European integration is now to be halted, 
if not thrown into reverse. 

EXHIBIT 2 
From the New York Times of June 1, 1958] 


STRIFE IN France SNAGS TRADE PLan—Com- 
MON MARKET SET BACK BY WOES IN ALGERIA, 
LACK OF A REGIME IN PARIS—UNIFICATION 
Is STALLED—REVISIONS OR ABROGATION OF 
THE Srx-NATION AGREEMENT ARE FEARED POS- 
SIBLE 


(By Brendan M. Jones) 


Uncertainty over the future of France has 
cast a darkening cloud across the bright new 
plans for European economic unification in 
which she is scheduled to play a major part, 

Even before it worsened, France’s deep in- 
volvement in the Algerian problem had been 
delaying the negotiations for the European 
free trade area. This proposed partnership 
of European nations for advancement of 
their most vital economic activity was to 
complement the small Common Market 
union. 

The latter, comprising France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, The Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg, provided for their gradual eco- 
nomic integration under the spur of mutual 
reduction of trade barriers, An initial 10 
percent cut in duties has been scheduled for 
next January 1. 

The Common Market, or by its official title, 
the European Economic Community, was es- 
tablished by a treaty which technically is 
irrevocable. Before its adoption in March 


last year, however, it had to be considerably 
modified to make it acceptable to France. 
It was well hedged with delaying clauses 
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and exceptions to cushion the shock of freer 
trade to France’s highly protected economy. 


TIMETABLE IN DOUBT 


Nonetheless, the agreement retained a 
fairly exacting time schedule for its basic 
objective of trade-barrier removal. It set a 
transitional period of 12 to 15 years in 
which a fully free trade market was to be 
achieved. But it added the broad provision 
that reductions were to be made by the 
member countries “if permitted by their 
general economic situation and the condi- 
tions of the sectors (industries) concerned.” 

On the surface this would seem to be a 
fatal loophole. But the treaty itself incor- 
porated commitments to principles requiring 
conscientious and constant efforts by the 
partners to implement its flexible blueprint 
for a stronger, more prosperous future. 

In short, the agreement was recognized as 
one that could succeed only through willing 
cooperation, not by compulsion. Besides the 
freeing of trade, it also called for a freer 
movement of capital, services, and labor 
within the community and expansion of in- 
dustry and new development projects. 
Among other activities, a special fund ex- 
ceeding $500 million was to be set up for 
economic development in overseas territories, 
mainly those of France. 

Despite its shortcomings the treaty was 
hailed as a major stride toward economic and 
possible political federation. Its designers 
have been confident not only that it would 
ultimately succeed, but also that it would 
be carried out with a minimum of delay. 

But it appears doubtful whether France 
will be in any condition to carry out her 
commitments as scheduled. Whether this 
will cause a delay in implementation of the 
agreement generally, or whether the other 
community members would proceed without 
France is highly uncertain. 


PACT IS UNDER STRESS 


The unpredictability of what is likely to 
happen in France is such that abrogation of 
the agreement under a radically changed re- 
gime cannot be ruled out. Indications that 
astronger central Government in France 
would lead to imposition of economic aus- 
terity do not auger well for her participa- 
tion in a free-trade arrangement. 

But if the outlook for the Common Market 
has been confused by the French develop- 
ments, that for the free-trade area has not, 
although the effect is negative. For this 
plan to augment the Common Market move 
has still to be drafted in treaty form. Ne- 
gotiations, under the aegis of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, had 
been going forward with the aim of reaching 
agreement in time to synchronize the trade- 
area plan with that of the Common Market. 

As a major party to these negotiations, 
involving the 17 Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation nations, France had 
been proving a main stumbling block to 
agreement. But in addition, her preoccu- 
pation with Algeria and another Cabinet 
fall forced suspension of talks. In recent 
weeks, hope for settlement of the trade- 
area program this year have faded completely. 

MASS OUTPUT IS GOAL 

The free trade area proposal was largely a 
self-protective move. It recognized that 
fusion of six highly industrialized economies, 
aided by a free market of 160 million con- 
sumers, would bring lower cost mass pro- 
duction into the heart of Europe. Sur- 
rounding nations particularly would feel its 
impact both in export trade and in their 
home markets. 

Additionally, the six nations ultimately 
were to establish a single tariff. rting 
to the six would become especially difficult 
for other nations, unless reciprocal tarif- 
reduction agreements could be effected. 

The solution was the free-trade area, which 
would include the six Common Market na- 
tions and an auxiliary of other member na- 
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tions of the OEEC. Besides its practical 
aims, the plan also has the virtue of extend- 
ing trade liberalization already attained 
through OEEC. 

With the six-nation group, other prospec- 
tive members who have taken part in the 
recent negotiations are Britain, Ireland, Ice- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Austria, Greece, and Turkey, 
At the outset of treaty negotiations last year, 
agreement had seemed mainly a matter of 
solving technical problems. Knottiest of 
these in relation to desired uniformity in the 
agreement seemed to be the devising of a 
formula by which less developed countries 
could continue some protection of new in- 
dustries. 

But French reluctance to make concessions 
sought in the broader 17-nation bargaining 
added to the technical complications. Time 
was important since it was hoped that a 
treaty could be completed and ratified so that 
the entire trade area could meet a January 1 
deadline for the start of the Common Market 
tariff cutting. 

This spring, the negotiators prepared to 
consider new French proposals. Then the 
Gailliard government fell and with subse- 
quent delay in formation of a successor, 
France could not negotiate. Meetings on the 
trade area were suspended and, with France 
increasingly beset by the Algerian crisis, they 
could not be effectively resumed. 

Hope now is gone for final agreement this 
year, but a German proposal for a gentle- 
men's agreement to allow tentative duty re- 
ductions by January 1 has been offered. The 
outlook for this stopgap is uncertain. Its 
acceptance by France and resumption of 
trade-area treaty talks with French partici- 
pation are unlikely for the immediate future. 

It has been evident, moreover, that even 
if a treaty were completed this year, there 
would be little chance of French ratification 
for some time. With the approach of the 
Common Market tariff reductions, French 
opposition to the plans has apparently 
grown. 

UNIFICATION SET BACK 


France, which has produced some of the 
leading advocates of European federation, 
also has been the source of major opposi- 
tion to unification plans. She is the larg- 
est single partner in the six-nation plan, 
and a compromise on its original terms to 
suit French requirements had emphasized 
her essential role. 

The cry that Algeria must remain French 
is a disturbing omen. As part of Metropoli- 
tan France, Algeria falls within the area of 
the Common Market, and if Algerian tariffs 
were reduced, German, Italian, Dutch, and 
Belgian goods presumably would enter more 
freely. A militant assertion of French rights 
in Algeria would seem to make such a de- 
velopment—should it ever occur—a cause of 
more turmoil. 

But under special provision of the Com- 
mon Market treaty, Algeria was to be eligi- 
ble also for grants from the investment fund 
planned as economic aid to “overseas terri- 
tories” of community members. 

In Western Europe's need for greater pro- 
duction and trade, economic unification has 
seemed the effective course. The Common 
Market has been viewed as a “metamorpho- 
sis” through which its members jointly 
could become a “third power” ranking eco- 
nomically with the United States and Rus- 
sia. The Free Trade Area has been regarded 
as necessary to assure success of the Com- 
mon Market and add further to European 
economic vigor. 

Even under strain of a big military 
budget, and its aggravation of foreign- 
exchange deficits, France’s economy has 
shown basic strength. Many French econ- 
omists have urged European unification, de- 
spite its initial difficulties. But others have 
argued that France was not ready, that her 
industry would have to be further modern- 
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ized and that the exchange deficit would 
have to be overcome before unification 
could be started. 
EXHIBIT 3 
[From Fortune magazine of April 1958] 
THE Bap-NEIGHBOR TARIFF 


United States tariff policy is also becoming 
of increasing importance in Latin America, 
particularly in view of Russia's new eco- 
nomic offensive in the Southern Hemisphere. 
While the United States remains Latin Amer- 
ica’s best customer—last year United States 
imports from the area ran to about $3.8 bil- 
lion, or some 45 percent of all its sales— 
trade restrictions are constantly giving trou- 
ble. A case in point: In 1951 the United 
States wool lobby succeeded in getting the 
tariff on Uruguayan wool tops raised to an 
insurmountable height. Russia stepped into 
the breach; is now one of Uruguay’s biggest 
wool customers (working through Dutch in- 
termediaries). Among other things, the 
move has enabled Moscow to use its Monte- 
video Embassy as a central command post 
for further economic infiltration. 

Fresh from their successes in the Middle 
East, Russian leaders are now intensifying 
their drive into Latin American trade routes. 
In 1957 Soviet-bloc countries offered to sell 
arms to Ecuador, to arrange a $30-million 
wheat-for-coffee deal with Colombia, and to 
supply Argentina with sorely needed capital 
goods and oil. Then, a few weeks ago, came 
the biggest carrot yet—a $40-million trade 
package for Brazil. 

Its contents: 

Russia could buy Brazil's coffee, sugar, 
hides, etc., sell the Brazilians oil, drilling 
rigs, refineries, and, “with no political con- 
ditions whatsoever,” supply Rio with tech- 
nical assistance and nuclear know-how. All 
this in return for reestablishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow, which Brazil 
broke off back in 1947. 

Washington is not worried that latino 
businessmen will immediately rush to take 
these latest Red baits. Latin American coun- 
tries in general are fully aware that in the 
past Soviet shipments have often been poor 
in quality, late in delivery, and sometimes 
surprising in content—like the cargo of blue 
glass eyes reportedly foisted upon Brazilian 
importers in lieu of requested capital goods, 
And the continent's coffee growers in particu- 
lar are aware that Russia, a nation of in- 
veterate tea drinkers, can dispose of its cof- 
fee purchases only by dumping them on the 
world markets. For these reasons, plus an 
understandable hesitancy to incur United 
States displeasure, the countries south of 
the border have had little to do with the 
Communist world. Last year these 20 repub- 
lics, only 3 of which have diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia (Argentina, Mexico, and 
Uruguay), did $220 million worth of busi- 
ness with the Reds, or less than 3 percent of 
their total trade with the outside world. 

But what does worry Washington is the 
fact that many a Latin American nation 
finds it politically impossible at this junc- 
ture to rebuff the Russian blandishments. 
However dubious he may be about Russia's 
offer, the fact remains that President Ku- 
bitschek of Brazil has not flatly turned it 
down. In Argentina, the head of a trade 
mission off to collect a $30-million trade debt 
incurred by Red nations since the war stated 
flatly: “We urgently need machinery and 
capital goods. We do not care where they 
come from.” And in Chile legislators are 
talking about an emergency measure to per- 
mit trade with the Soviet bloc, Pressure for 
doing so has been visibly increased by de- 
mands in this country for higher tariffs on 
copper, lead, zinc, and other vital exports. 
If these demands were met, United States re- 
lations with Chile and Peru would take a 
decided turn for the worse, and all Latin 
American nations might conclude that Mos- 
cow has something to offer after all. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 3, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

S. 1191. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes; 

S. 2448. An act to authorize a payment to 
the Government of Denmark; and 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, June 4, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 3, 1958: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Harry Richards, of Missouri, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Missouri for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired July 16, 1957. 

In THE Coast GUARD 

The following-named person to be a com- 
missioned instructor with the grade of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), United States Coast 
Guard: 

Albert L. Wilding. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed vy 

the Senate June 3, 1958: 
IN THE Navy 

The following-named persons 
ensigns: 

George B. Greer, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the line of the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law; 

Eugene J. Peltier, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the Civil Engi- 
meer Corps of the Navy in lieu of ensign in 
the line of the Navy as previously nominated 
and confirmed, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law; 

Maurice H. Manahan, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be an ensign in the Navy, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law; and 

James L. Denny, midshipman (Naval Acad- 
emy), to be an ensign in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 


to be 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuEspAy, JUNE 3, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 


THE SPEAKER’s ROOMS, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1958. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Joshua 24:15: Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve, but as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord. 

Almighty God, at this noon hour we 
are again drawing nigh unto Thee in 
prayer, constrained by the wonder of 
Thy grace and compelled by the weari- 
ness of our need. 

Thou art always sharing with us Thy 
divine strength and seeking to fortify us 
against the evil forces and influences 
which would undermine our character 
and corrupt our soul. 

Grant that we may be more eager to 
hear and heed the words of wisdom and 
sympathy of our blessed Lord which He 
uttered with such simple majesty and 
appealing graciousness. 

Inspire our hearts with calmness and 
courage and our minds with a new in- 
sight and a larger outlook as we face 
the tasks and responsibilities of this 
day. 

Hear us in Christ’s name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr: Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Hon. JohN W. McCormack, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker, 

Resolved, That the President and the 
Senate be notified by the Clerk of the elec- 
tion of Hon. Jon W. McCormack as 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
i 1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 
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SWEARING IN OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 
Mr. PRICE administered the oath of 


office to the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
McCormack. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE IN HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
may sit this afternoon during general 
debate on the bill H. R. 12738, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF SOUND RE- 
CORDINGS AND FILM BY COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 7454) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation by colleges and universities 
of sound recordings and film to be used 
by them in certain nonprofit radio and 
television broadcasts, together with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after “1631.”,” insert “sound 
recordings, slides and transparencies,” after 
“music.” 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “sound re- 
cordings, exposed or developed picture film, 
and slides and transparencies” and insert 
“exposed or developed picture film.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “radio or.“ 

Page 2, line 12, after “Act” insert , and, 
in the case of articles imported under sub- 
paragraph (b) of paragraph 1631, prior to 
July 1, 1960.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for 
the free importation under certain condi- 
tions of sound recordings, film, and slides and 
transparencies.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

3 = motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 7454, in the form in which 
it passed the House of Representatives, 
was to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
provide for the free importation by any 
college, academy, school, or seminary of 
learning, any society or institution estab- 
lished for the encouragement of arts, 
science or education, or any association 
on the enumerated institutions, of sound 
recordings, films, and slides and trans- 
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parencies to be used by them in certain 
nonprofit radio and television broadcasts. 

The Senate amended this bill to pro- 
vide for the permanent free importation 
of sound recordings and slides and trans- 
parencies by any qualifying organization 
whether or not it owned or operated 
any broadcasting station. The Senate 
amendment retained the restriction on 
exposed or developed picture film and 
added a limitation on that item of 2 
years as the period of free importation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that H. R. 7454 as it passed the 
House of Representatives provided for 
the free importation by certain educa- 
tional institutions of sound recordings, 
films, slides, and transparencies for use 
in nonprofit radio and television broad- 
casts. 

The Senate amendment to this legis- 
lation to which the House has just agreed 
provided for the free importation of such 
articles by any qualified organization 
without regard to the ownership or op- 
eration of any broadcasting station. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
this House approved a measure increas- 
ing the loan guaranty authority of the 
Federal Housing Authority by $4 billion, 
to a total of $7 billion. This authority 
was necessary to keep FHA in business 
since all available guaranty authority 
was being exhausted by mortgage activity 
accelerated by the Emergency Housing 
Act which became law on April 1, 1958. 

It is regrettable that the same plea 
was not made by the administration for 
the practically defunct urban renewal 
program. Originally $900 million was set 
aside for this program, which provided 
for the rebuilding of our cities with the 
Federal Government assuming two- 
thirds of the cost of land preparation 
and the local governments assuming the 
remaining one-third. 

Last year, Congress increased this 
program by the sum of $325 million. At 
the present time, practically all but a few 
million dollars of this authority have 
been committed. No funds remain on 
hand for the continuation of this worth- 
while and essential program. 

Through the Federal urban renewal 
program, our cities have just started to 
lift themselves from hopeless blight and 
deterioration. Hope has displaced de- 
spair. Without Federal participation on 
the present basis, our cities could not 
begin to comprehend the task of resto- 
ration of the central cities. 
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The recommendation of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing for a 10-year 
3% billion urban renewal program at the 
rate of $350 million per year is abso- 
lutely essential if the vital renewal of 
American cities can be carried forward 
on a well-planned basis. If this Con- 
gress fails to act, if no funds are pro- 
vided to extend and continue this vital 
national program, the central cities of 
America would be compelled to abandon 
the wonderful start which has been 
made to eliminate urban slums and re- 
vitalize city life. 


ANNIVERSARY OF A BULGARIAN 
PATRIOT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
latter-day heroes of the Bulgarian peo- 
ple was a poet and patriot named 
Khristo Botev, born 100 years ago this 
June 3 in an era when the revolutions 
of 1848 shook the kingdoms of the Old 
World. 

His life was a romance and an adven- 
ture in the service of his native land. 
The son of a schoolmaster, he went to 
Russia at the age of 17 and plunged 
almost at once into the ferments of his 
time. 

He wrote for and edited revolutionary 
journals in Russia and in Romania. He 
poured out lyrics and ballads filled with 
the fervor of patriotism, the yearning for 
freedom and a better way of life for his 
people. 

His own life was not long; he went 
back to Bulgaria to bear a hand in the 
revolt of 1876, and at the age of 28, in 
the struggle for independence from the 
old Ottoman Empire, he was killed in 
action. But the memory of his heroism, 
his valor, his idealism is fresh in the 
minds of Americans of Bulgarian ances- 
try, and we may be sure that the mem- 
ory is in the minds of Bulgarians now 
held under satellite status by the Soviet 
Union. 

We honor the cause of freedom when 
we observe the centennial of the birth of 
this brave young man and pause to think 
of the people to whose independence he 
gave his life. 


ONLY NATIONAL LOTTERY WILL 
GIVE TAX CUT 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. My. Speaker, again, our 
American taxpayers have been dealt an- 
other severe blow. This time by the an- 
nouncement made by the administration 
and the Democratic leaders of this House 
that there will be no tax cut. This de- 
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cision shuts down tight all hopes for tax 
relief for our hard-pressed wage-earners 
who spend one-third of their working 
day to pay their taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that this posi- 
tion against tax cuts is based on the fact 
that due to increased defense spending 
and reduced tax revenues as a result of 
the recession, there will be a deficit of 
about $3 billion this year and possibly 
$10 billion next vear. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are all interested 
in preserving the fiscal integrity of our 
Government, it has become obvious that 
all hopes for tax relief for our overbur- 
dened taxpayers are getting dimmer and 
dimmer. With our defense spending and 
other costs of Government operation go- 
ing up, we can expect next year’s budget 
to reach $80 billion which means a still 
larger deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to stop 
fooling the American people with all of 
this tongue-in-cheek talk of tax cuts. 
The people in this country are intelligent 
enough to realize that if we ever again 
wind up with a surplus it will be used to 
reduce our ever-increasing national debt. 
The chances of man reaching the moon 
are brighter than our hopes for a tax cut 
in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one bright 
ray of hope for a tax cut—and that is if 
we show enough courage to enact a na- 
tional lottery. 

A national lottery would mean $10 bil- 
lion a year in additional revenue which 
will not only help cut taxes but would pro- 
vide necessary funds to help balance the 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are sincere in our 
desire to help the American taxpayers 
with a tax cut, then, let us exercise wise 
judgment by giving serious and favorable 
consideration to my bill for a national 
lottery. Now is the time to wipe out 
hypocrisy and demonstrate enough cour- 
age to make our tax-relief dream a re- 
ality. 


WHO FORMS POLICIES IN THIS 
COUNTRY? 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am ask- 
ing the question: Who forms policies in 
this country? Is it the Congress? Is it 
the State Department? Or, is it the De- 
partment of Defense? 

I was shocked a few days ago when I 
learned from one of the manufacturers 
in our district that the Air Force was 
considering the awarding of a contract 
to a Canadian firm for certain equip- 
ment that also is made by several United 
States manufacturers. 

There is a price differential but it must 
be remembered that the Indiana firm 
pays taxes in the United States, as do 
their American employees. However, 
this was not the reason given for the 
consideration of the Canadian bids. I 
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was told by a representative of the Air 
Force that Canada has an unemploy- 
ment situation that they wanted to help 
alleviate in this manner. I advised him 
that in this particular plant in the Fifth 
Indiana District, the normal employ- 
ment of 550 people had been cut to 225. 
We have an unemployment situation 
which I feel must be given first consid- 
eration. 

Equally shocking was the fact that 
when I discussed this subject with some 
members of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I learned that apparently 
they had no jurisdiction in this matter 
because it was preempted by the State 
Department. Apparently, some of the 
people in the State Department are more 
interested in keeping friends abroad 
than in helping the economy in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a shocking illus- 
tration of a possible breakdown of our 
representative form of government. I 
believe that all of us in the two Houses of 
the Congress should act promptly in re- 
asserting the prerogatives and rights 
that were established by the Constitu- 
tion to the legislative branch. We are 
the direct representatives of the people 
and their voices and opinions should be 
heard through us. I would feel derelict 
in my duty if I did not bring this to the 
attention of the House and I hope that 
many others will join in this effort to 
restore to the Congress and to the coun- 
try the representative form of govern- 
ment. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I was paired as voting against the 
motion to recommit and against striking 
the enacting clause and for the Alaska 
statehood bill. I had left instructions 
for just the opposite. In view of the fact 
that another Member is involved in the 
pair, how can I correct the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that if it is a matter in- 
volving pairs, that is a gentleman’s 
agreement that the Chair has no control 
over and the matter does not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Chair. The Chair 
would volunteer the suggestion that the 
gentleman confer with the gentleman 
with whom he was paired with a view to 
try to see if an agreement can be made 
to correct the Recor» in accordance with 
oe understanding between the two Mem- 

rs. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 


Private Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the calendar. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10094) 
for the relief of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he 
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hereby is, authorized and directed to settle 
and adjust the claim of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. on account of the shortage of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. funds at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., created by the pecula- 
tions of an employee of the Department of 
the Army at Fort Sheridan, and to allow in 
full and final settlement of the claim the 
sum not to exceed $7,643.05. There is hereby 
appropriated the sum of $7,643.05, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the payment 
of said claim. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


BARBARA HOLLINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1979) for 
the relief of Barbara Hollinger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Barbara 
Hollinger may, if found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act, 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act under such conditions 
and controls as the Attorney General, after 
consultation with the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may deem necessary to impose: Pro- 
vided, That suitable and proper bond or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act: And provided fur- 
ther, That this exemption shall apply only 
to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 589) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Segundina 
Kirkby, Robert Louis Schmidt, and Annie 
Bertha Yarnold shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Chu Buoy 
Ngow Lee, Maximo C. Angeles, and George 
Kuosing Wu shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to each 
alien as provided for in this section of this 
act, if such alien was classifiable as a quota 
immigrant at the time of the endctment of 
this act, the Secretary of,State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control office to reduce by 
one the quota for the quota area to which 
the alien is chargeable for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
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of arrest, and bonds, which may have issued 
in the cases of Mrs. Hayguhi (Kedesyan) 
Kudis, Bror Henrik Johansson, Mrs. Vincenza 
Donato Vaio, and Angela Insana. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
the said persons shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which said deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “act,” 
strike out the name “Mrs. Chu Buoy Ngow 
Lee,” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following “Chu Lau Soo (also known as 
Mrs. Chu Buoy Ngow Lee).” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
pie to reconsider was laid on the 
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FORFEITURE OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 
IN CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7790) 
to provide for the forfeiture of the 
right-of-way located within the State of 
California heretofore granted to the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad Company by 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the right-of-way 
located within the State of California, and 
the right, power, and authority of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad Co. to take from 
the public lands adjacent to the line of the 
railroad within such State, material of 
earth, stone, timber, and so forth, for the 
construction thereof, including all necessary 
grounds for station buildings, workshops, 
depots, machine shops, switches, sidetracks, 
turntables, and water stations, granted to 
such company by section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the States of Missouri and Ar- 
Kansas to the Pacific coast”, approved July 
27, 1866 (14 Stat. 294), are hereby declared 
to be forfeited to the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, following the word Com- 
pany” insert “and its successors in interest.” 

Page 2, line 5, change the period to a 
colon and add the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall apply to, and there is hereby excluded 
from the forfeiture hereby declared, any 
portion or portions of said right-of-way 
within any part of which any railway or 
telegraph line has been heretofore construct- 
ed and is existing on the effective date of 
this act, together with all grounds hereto- 
fore selected as necessary for station build- 
ings, workshops, depots, machine shops, 
switches, sidetracks, turntables, and stations 
upon which any such buildings, structures, 
or facilities have been heretofore construct- 
ed, and are existing on the effective date of 
this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZE QUITCLAIM TO JOSEPH 
G. PETTET 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8211) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to quitclaim to Joseph G. 
Pettet all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain lands in 
the State of Montana. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
any provision of the act of Congress approved 
February 13, 1891 (26 Stat. 747), the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to sell and convey by quitclaim deed 
to Joseph G. Pettet of Bozeman, Mont., all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to a tract of land lying in the 
northeast quarter of section 15, township 2 
south, range 6 east, Montana principal me- 
ridian, situated in Gallatin County, Mont., 
containing 0.67 acres more or less, and more 
particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the north line of 
said northeast quarter 2,000 feet south 89 
degrees 52 minutes west of the northeast 
corner of said section 15; thence continuing 
along said north line south 89 degrees 52 
minutes west 264 feet; thence south 00 de- 
grees 08 minutes east 162 feet; thence north 
68 degrees 44 minutes east 283 feet; thence 
north 00 degrees 08 minutes west 60 feet to 
the point of beginning, containing 0.67 acres, 
more or less. 

Sec. 2. The tract of land described by the 
first section of this act shall be conveyed 
upon the payment by the said Joseph G. 
Pettet of the appraised fair market value of 
the land, if payment is made within 1 year 
after the Secretary has notified the said 
Joseph G. Pettet of the price of the lands, 
except that the Secretary shall have the ap- 
praisal made on the basis of the value of the 
Federal interest in the land at the date of 
appraisal, exclusive of any increased value 
resulting from the development or improve- 
ment of the land by Joseph G. Pettet or his 
predecessors in interest. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY PROPERTY TO STELLA 
VUSICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2689) 
to provide for the conveyance of all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to certain real property to Stella 
Vusich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall convey to Stella Vusich, 
without consideration therefor, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to the real property described in section 2 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this act is more particularly 
described as follows: 

The southerly 632.00 feet, measured along 
the easterly and westerly lines of the follow- 
ing described land; 

That portion of the west half of the south- 
east quarter of section 15, township 7 north, 
range 12 west, San Bernardino meridian in 
the county of Los Angeles, State of California 
according to the official plat of said land 
approved by the surveyor general June 19, 
1856, described as follows: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of the 
land described as lying west of the Southern 
Pacific company’s railroad in the deed from 
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M. L. Wicks to the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company dated April 23, 1885, recorded in 
book 137, page 555, of deeds in the office of 
the county recorder of said county, said 
corner being 50 feet westerly measured at 
right angles from engineers station num- 
bered 16503, as same is located on the center- 
Une of said railroad, 114 feet southerly from 
its intersection with the easterly extension 
of the southerly line of 12th Street, as said 
street is shown on the map of the town 
of Lancaster as per map recorded in book 5, 
page 470, of miscellaneous records of said 
county; thence southerly along the westerly 
line of said railroad right-of-way to the 
northerly line of Government Street as same 
existed on December 29, 1925, along the 
southerly line of said section 15; thence west 
along said northerly line of Government 
Street to its intersection with the westerly 
line of the right-of-way granted to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Cali- 
fornia by act of Congress approved March 3, 
1871; thence northerly along the last men- 
tioned westerly line to the southerly line of 
the land conyeyed by deed hereinabove de- 
scribed; thence easterly to the point of be- 
ginning. 


With the folowing committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “con- 
vey” and insert “, except as provided in 
section 3 of this act, quitclaim.” 

Page 3, following line 4, add & new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3 (a) The transfer of lands under 
this act shall be subject to and contain res- 
ervations in favor of the United States of all 
oll, gas, and other minerals in the lands 
transferred with the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same: Provided, how- 
ever, That such reservations shall not in- 
clude rights to enter onto the surface of 
the property for said purposes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY PROPERTY IN COLORADO 
TO WILLIAM M. PROPER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2251) 
directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain property in the State 
of Colorado to William M. Proper, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 59, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed, without consider- 
ation, to William M. Proper, of Montrose, 
Colo., all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the water ditch 
situated near the town of Montrose, Colo., 
known as the reseryation (United States) 
ditch, together with any water rights to the 
water carried by such ditch which were ac- 
quired by the United States under a decree 
entered by the district court in and for the 
county of Montrose, Colo., om November 14, 
1888 (clause No. 149), such ditch being 
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more particularly described in a plat of such 

ditch recorded in book 2, ditch plats, Mont- 

on County clerk and recorder, Montrose, 
0. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 2251) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL BOX CO, 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 118) for 
the relief of the General Box Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the General Box 
Co., of Des Plaines, IH., the sum of $13,143.10. 
Such sum shall be in full satisfaction of all 
claims of such company against the United 
States for the destruction by the United 
States in 1947 of certain timber which was 
owned by such company in the State of 
Louisiana and for the loss of which such 
company brought suit against the United 
States in civil cases numbered 2536 and 2804 
in the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Louisiana, Alexandria 
Division: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$13,143.10” and 
insert “$10,801.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LLOYD C. KING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1657) for 
the relief of Lloyd C. King. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lloyd C. King, 
of East Braintree, Mass., the sum of $1,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
satisfaction of all claims of the said Lloyd 
C. King against the United States for com- 
pensation for personal injuries and loss of 
earnings sustained by him, and reimburse- 
ment of hospital, medical, and other ex- 
penses incurred by him, as a result of his be- 
ing struck by a United States Navy vehicle in 
Boston, Mass., on March 18, 1949: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
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conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


D. S. AND ELIZABETH LANEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2647) 
for the relief of D. S. and Elizabeth 
Laney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to D. S. and Eliza- 
beth Laney, Osceola, Ark., the sum of $4,- 
592.28, plus interest on $2,572.80 from Jan- 
uary 15, 1951, and on $2,019.48 from July 21, 
1953, at the rate of 6 percent per annum, 
to the date of payment under authority of 
this act. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of D. S. and 
Elizabeth Laney against the United States 
for refund of an overpayment with respect 
to their Federal income tax liability for the 
calendar year 1951: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, strike out 
“$4,592.28, plus interest on $2,572.80 from 
January 15, 1951, and on $2,019.48 from July 
21, 1953, at the rate of 6 per centum per 
annum, to the date of payment under the 
authority of this act.” and insert 62,572.80.“ 

Page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike out in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM S. SCOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3452) 
for relief of William S. Scott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notice and claim 
required by sections 15 to 20 of the act of 
September 7, 1916 (5 U. S. C. 756-759), filed 
by William S. Scott in November 1937, with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, second 
district of New York, having through admin- 
istrative oversight failed to be forwarded to 
the Bureau of Employees Compensation, shall 
be deemed to have been received by that Bu- 
reau, and it is directed to consider and act 
upon a new claim on account of the same 
disability without considering such sections 
if such claim is filed by the said William S. 
Scott within 6 months after the enactment 
of this act: Provided, That no benefits shall 
accrue by reason of the enactment of this 
act for any period prior to the date of its 
enactment, except in the case of such med- 
ical or hospitalization expenditures which 
may be deemed reimbursable. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
down to the colon on page 2, line 2, and 
insert “That sections 15 to 20, inclusive, of 
the act entitled “An act to provide compen- 
sation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 765-769) are hereby waived in favor 
of William S. Scott for compensation for 
disability caused by an injury allegedly 
sustained by him in November 1937 while an 
employee of the Internal Revenue Service 
of the Treasury Department at the Custom 
House, Bowling Green, New York City, New 
York and his claim is authorized and di- 
rected to be considered and acted upon un- 
der the remaining provisions of such act 
as amended, if he files such claim with the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, not 
later than 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


NISSIM S. TAWIL AND FAMILY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3889) 
for the relief of Nissim S. Tawil, Esther 
Tawil (nee Goldman), Solomon Tawil, 
Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, Jacqueline 
Tawil, and Sarina Goldman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Nissim S. Tawil, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., is relieved of all liability 
and responsibility to the United States based 
upon departure bond No. 231,307, issued 
April 8, 1949; and that Esther Tawil (nee 
Goldman), his wife, is relieved of all liability 
and responsibility to the United States based 
upon departure bond No. 229,618, issued 
October 1, 1948; and that Solomon Tawil, 
his son, is relieved of all liability and re- 
sponsibility to the United States based upon 
departure bond No, 231,308, issued April 8, 
1949; and that Kathy Tawil, his daughter, 
is relieved of all liability and responsibility 
to the United States based upon departure 
bond No. 229,621, issued October 1, 1948; 
and that Jacqueline Tawil, his daughter, is 
relieved of all liability and responsibility 
to the United States based upon departure 
bond No. 229,620, issued October 1, 1948; 
and that Sarina Goldman, his daughter by 
adoption, is relieved of all liability and re- 
sponsibility to the United States based upon 
departure bond No, 231,309, issued October 
1, 1948; and that Isaac Tawil, his son, is 
relieved of all liability and responsibility 
to the United States based upon departure 
bond No. 229,619, issued October 1, 1948; 
and that each of said bonds is canceled as 
of the date of its execution, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ABRAHAM FYE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4049) 
for the relief of Abraham Frye. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
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of $2,400 to Abraham Fye, of Brooklyn, N. L., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States. Such sum represents in- 
ternee allowance for a period of 40 calendar 
months while held prisoner by the Imperial 
Japanese Forces, and failed to file a claim 
prior to the deadline of August 31, 1955: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHNNIE P. SAYLORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4461) 
for the relief of Johnnie P. Saylors. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Johnnie P. Saylors, the sum of $101,165, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government of the United States for in- 
juries sustained by them on October 26, 
1953, as a result of being struck by a United 
States Army vehicle, near Dinglefing, Ger- 
many: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures and 
insert in lieu thereof “$9,665.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “them” and in- 
sert “her.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HERBERT WOLFF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5776) 
for the relief of Herbert Wolff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Herbert Wolff, of 
Alexandria, Va., (1) the sum of $347.83, in 
full settlement of all claims of Herbert 
Wolff against the United States for annual 
leave which he had accrued as an employee 
of the Secretary of Commerce during 1954 
but which he was prevented from taking 
because of misinformation given him by offi- 
cers and employees of the Department of 
Commerce; and (2) the sum of $897.50, in 
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full settlement of all claims of Herbert Wolff 
against the United States for reimbursement 
for subsistence for the period from May 27, 
1254, to September 4, 1954, both dates in- 
clusive, during which period, although Her- 
bert Wolff's residence was in Coral Gables, 
Fla., he was employed by the Secretary of 
Commerce in the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, 

Sec. 2. The sum of $347.83 paid to Herbert 
Wolff pursuant to clause (1) of the first sec- 
tion shall not be taxable as income under 
the internal-reyenue laws of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALBERT GUIDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6357) 
for the relief of Albert Guido. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,000 to Albert Guido, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States as relmbursement for bond posted 
for Charles Urso on April 28, 1950: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the following “in 
excess of 10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CATHRYN A, GLESENER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6448) 
for the relief of Cathryn A. Glesener. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Cathryn A. Glesener, of Underwood, 
Wash., the sum of $70,031.38 in full satis- 
faction and final settlement of all her claims 
against the United States for compensation 
arising out of (1) the damage caused to her 
leasehold rights in certain shorelands, lo- 
cated on the north side of and extending 
into the Columbia River, near Underwood, 
Wash., caused by the United States Engi- 
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neers in the construction of the Bonneville 
Dam, and (2) the damages sustained by her 
as the result of the destruction of her raft- 
ing and booming business at such leasehold 
property by the construction of said dam: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1. line 6, strike out the figures “$70,- 
031.38", and insert in lieu thereof “$18,- 
151.97.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROBERTS; On 
page 1, line 7, after the figures insert “, with 
interest at 444 percent from January 1, 1938, 
to the date of enactment of this bill.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES W. DUNCAN 


The Clerk culled the bill (H. R. 6622) 
for the relief of Charles W. Duncan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, auth- 
orized and directed to pay, out of any money 
im the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,610 to Charles W. Duncan, care 
United States prison, Alcatraz, Calif., and to 
pay him at the rate of $44 per week after 
his discharge from prison so long as he is 
disabled, for injuries sustained as the re- 
sult of an accident on November 15, 1956, 
while working in the prison baking shop at 
Alcatraz Prison, Calif. This claim is not 
cognizable under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$1,610” and insert 
“$866.67.” 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike “and to pay 
him at the rate of $44 per week after his dis- 
charge from prison so long as he is disabled” 
and insert “in full settlement of his claims 
against the United States.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike the period following 
“California” and insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MRS. JUANITA BURNA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6593) 
for the relief of Mrs. Juanita Burna. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed ta 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Juani 
Burna, Warwick, Va., the sum of $50,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of Mrs. Juanita 
Burna against the United States on account 
of severe personal injuries sustained by her 
on October 5, 1954, when the automobile she 
was driving on the island of Okinawa in the 
Ryukyu Islands was struck by a vehicle 
owned by the United States and operated 
by its agent: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert $15,335.93.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MARKUS H. TEITEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6595) 
for the relief of Markus H. Teitel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise 
the sum of $1,000 to Markus H. Teitel of 
New York, N. V., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such sum 
represents a departure bond posted on 
October 1, 1949, for himself and wife, Pessel 
Teitel, which was breached on June 15, 1950: 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 10, strike the period and in- 
sert: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or recetved by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed. 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined im any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the. 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


amendment was 


EDWARD J. DOYLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7375) 
for the relief of Edward J. Doyle, of 
Manistique, Mich. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to relieve Edward J. 
Doyle of Manistique, Mich., of all liability to 
refund the sum of 82,100. Such sum repre- 
sents the amount of class E allotments which 
were erroneously paid his wife Billie M. Doyle 
for the period from September 1, 1942, to 
November 30, 1945. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, after the name “Doyle”, 
insert and Mrs, Edward J. (Billie M.) Doyle.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read “A bill 
for the relief of Edward J. Doyle and Mrs. 
Edward J. (Billie M.) Doyle.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COOPER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7499) 
for the relief of the Cooper Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. è 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio, the sum of 
$1,439,111.31, in full satisfaction of the claim 
of such corporation against the United States 
arising out of losses sustained by it in per- 
forming the following listed contracts with 
the Department of the Army for the manu- 
facture of tires for military vehicles: DA-23— 
018-ORD-4127, 6686. 7219. -8827, -9409, and 
10378 and DA~-23-089-ORD-6488 FS: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
- deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out $1,439,111.31" and 
insert $616,911.88.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


McRAY VESTAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7945) 
for the relief of McRay Vestal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to McRay 
Vestal, of Ferriday, La., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for damages sustained by him as the result 
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of his wrongful arrest and charges filed 
against him on September 21, 1954, for of- 
Tenses allegedly committed on July 27, 1953, 
and July 31, 1953, near Orange, Tex. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures and 
insert “$1,000.” 

At the end of bill strike out the period and 
insert “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT J. RONCKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8497) 
for the relief of Robert J. Roncker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert J. Ron- 
cker, of Cincinnati, Ohio, the sum of $55.13. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of Robert J. Ron- 
cker for reimbursment of the cost of trans- 
portation for his wife and certain household 
articles from Fort Lauderdale, Florida, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during 1945 when Robert 
J. Roncker was on active duty in the United 
States Navy, which claim has been held to 
be barred by the Comptroller General of the 
United States by the limitation of time pre- 
scribed in the act of October 9, 1940 (31 
U. S. C., secs. 71a, 237): Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 5, strike the words “in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. EDGAR SCOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9222) 
for the relief of Dr. Edgar Scott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr. Edgar Scott, 
Birmingham, Ala., the sum of $3,335.75. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
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ment of all claims of the said Dr. Edgar Scott 
against the United States for medical and 
surgical treatment and hospital care and 
medication afforded by him to Anthony P. 
Contorno, private, United States Army (Army 
serial number 53199918), during the period 
from November 11, 1953, to February 8, 1954 
(both dates inclusive): Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MINNIE PERREIRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9258) 
for the relief of Mrs. Minnie Perreira. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $500 to Mrs. Minnie Perreira, 2117 
Kaohu Street, Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States as reimbursement for bond 
posted for Soeko Tsuchiya, now Soeko Tsuch- 
iyo Perreira, in August 1952: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


J. HENRY ENNEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10416) 
for the relief of J. Henry Ennen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. Henry Ennen, 
Lakewood, Calif., the sum of $1,124.25. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of J. Henry Ennen against 
the United States on account of the loss of 
personal property incurred by him on De- 
cember 28, 1956, when the bachelor officers’ 
quarters at the United States Naval Sta- 
tion, Long Beach, Calif., were destroyed by 
fire: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in exces of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “That the Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby authorized to settle claims submitted 
to him by J. Henry Ennen, Suzanne Sennott, 
Don I. Mitchell, Ejnar Christian Halden, Arne 
Petersen, and Svend Arne Piil for the loss of 
personal property resulting from a fire which 
occurred at, and in the vicinity of, the 
bachelor officers’ quarters, United States 
Naval Station, Long Beach, Calif., on Decem- 
ber 29, 1956. That such claims shall be set- 
tled and paid in the same manner and under 
the general authority otherwise provided the 
Secretary of the Navy in sections 2731 and 
2732 of title 10, United States Code.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill for the relief of J. Henry Ennen and 
others.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HARLEY D. RUCKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10515) 
for the relief of Harley D. Rucker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 through 
20, inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, are hereby waived 
in favor of Harley D. Rucker of Saint Paris, 
Ohio, for his claim for compensation and-dis- 
ability resulting from an injury alleged to 
have been sustained by him on or about 
September 9, 1944, while in the performance 
of duty as an employee at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, and that his said claim shall 
be acted upon under the remaining pro- 
visions of such act if he files such claim with 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
United States Department of Labor, not later 
than 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this act: Provided, That no benefits except 
medical and hospital expenses shall accrue 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word Base“, insert 
“and that his said claim.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUCIAN ROACH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12261) 
for the relief of Lucian Roach, doing 
business as the Riverside Lumber Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lucian Roach, do- 
ing business as the Riverside Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Tenn., the sum of $465.81. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said Lucian 
Roach against the United States for refund 
of taxes erroneously paid by him under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act for the years 
1942 and 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
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of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THOMSON CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5904) 
for the relief of Thomson Contracting 
Co., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $91,905.20 to Thomson Contract- 
ing Co., Inc., of St. Petersburg, Fla., in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States. Such sum represents losses sus- 
tained as a result of contract NOy 89175 with 
the Department of the Navy, dated July 22, 
1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$91,905.20” and in- 
sert “$48,966.36”, page 1, line 10, strike the 
period after 1955“ and insert Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAN HILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7660) 
for the relief of Dan Hill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Dan Hill, of Den- 
ver, Colo., shall be relieved of all liability 
to refund the amount of $2,209.50 to the 
United States. Such sum represents the 
overpayment of naval allowance for the per- 
iod June 11, 1945, to April 30, 1955, as a re- 
sult of an erroneous computation of the 
amount of naval allowance paid him by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISS MAME E. HOWELL 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8088) 
for the relief of Miss Mame E. Howell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the designation on 
April 2, 1940, by Lucy Howell Netherton, de- 
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ceased former employee of the Veterans’ 
Administration, of Miss Mame E. Howell, 
Louisville, Ky., as the sole beneficiary en- 
titled to payment of the amount of $4,954.85 
in the civil-service retirement and disability 
fund to the credit of the said Lucy Howell 
Netherton, shall be held and considered to 
be, and at all times on and after April 2, 
1940, to have been, in full force and effect. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HUGH LEE FANT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10142) 
for the relief of Hugh Lee Fant. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Hugh Lee Fant, of Uniontown, Pa., the sum 
of $248.29. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States arising out of the failure of 
the Department of the Army to pay his 
mother class E allotments deducted from his 
pay for the period February 1, 1946, through 
October 31, 1946, the present payment of 
such allotments being barred solely by reason 
of lapse of time: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10. 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEONORA BENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11202) 
for the relief of Leonora Bent. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $15,000 to Leonora Bent, the mother of 
Verentes Bent. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
Leonora Bent against the United States on 
account of the death of her son Verentes 
Bent caused when a vehicle owned br the 
United States and operated by the Navy De- 
partment collided with a public bus on 
July 27, 1946, near the city of Celon, Repub- 
lic of Panama: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act In excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or réceived by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures and in- 
sert 810,000.“ 

Page 1, line 6, strike out Leonora Bent, 
the mother of Verentes Bent“ and insert 
“the estate of Verentes Bent, deceased.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “Leonora Bent” 
and insert “the estate.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “her son.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Celon” and in- 
sert “Colon.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Verentes Bent, deceased.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further call 
of the calendar be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


s {Roll No, 83] 
Abbitt Elliott Mason 
Adair Engle Michel 
Alger Evins Miller, Calif. 
Andersen, Fallon Morano 
H, Carl Farbstein Morrison 
Ashley Fogarty Neal 
Ashmore Forand O'Hara, Minn 
Auchincloss Frazier O'Neill 
Barden Garmatz Patterson 
Barrett Gary Philbin 
Baumhart Gavin Pillion 
Belcher Gordon Powell 
Blatnik Green, Pa. Prouty 
gs Gregory Radwan 
Bolton Gubser Reece, Tenn. 
Brownson Gwinn Rhodes, Ariz. 
Buckley Hale Riley 
Burdick Halleck Rivers 
Canfield Hays, Ohio Robeson, Va. 
Celler Henley Rodino 
Chelf Henderson Roosevelt 
Chiperfield Hezs Saund 
Christopher Hiilings Shelley 
Clark Holt Sheppard 
Coad Hosmer Shuford 
Collier Jackson Smith, Kans. 
Coudert James Staggers 
Cramer Jenkins Sullivan 
Cre Jennings Taylor 
Curtis, Mo Johansen Teague, Tex. 
Dawson, III Jones, Ala Thompson, N. J. 
Dennison Judd Tollefson 
Dies Kean 
Kearney Vursell 
Dooley Kitchin Watts 
Dorn, S. C Kluczynski Wharton 
Dowdy Landrum Williams, N. Y. 
Doyle Latham Wilson, Calif. 
Durham Lennon Zelenko 
Eberharter Madden 
Edmondson Marshall 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 304 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
oe under the call were dispensed 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have permission to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12738) making appro- 
priations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be confined to not to exceed 6 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] and myself. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 


that is entirely satisfactory. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12738, with 
Mr. Kock in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, today and tomorrow 
in the House we are going to be talking 
about more than one-half of the budget 
for the Government for the fiscal year 
1959. We are going to be talking about 
the $38 billion appropriation bill for the 
Department of Defense. I think we 
have a good bill. I believe you are going 
to approve of the action of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We began work on the appropriations 
for defense on January 7. We presented 
a supplemental bill in January, and we 
have today the big annual appropriation 
bill for the Department of Defense. 

Last year just prior to this time, we 
passed the annual defense appropria- 
tions bill. There was talk of economy, 
efficiency, how to get more for the de- 
fense dollar, how to cope with service 
rivalries. Money aspects of defense 
loomed large on the horizon. We said 
the defense budget was too fat, that it 
was unnecessarily big to finance the 
specific programs which had been sub- 
mitted to Congress for funding in the 
President’s budget. 
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Congress is not always right, but Con- 
gress was, I believe, right about these 
matters last year. The funds requested 
were unnecessarily large to finance the 
programs submitted in detail to Con- 
gress for funding. In general, we ap- 
proved the programs but said they could 
be financed with less money. We gave 
every dollar requested for space age 
weaponry. In hindsight it is obvious 
that the budget submitted to us last 
year should have made more provision 
for rocketry and space age weapons. 

As to the bill before us today, let me 
make this most significant statement. It 
provides in funds 84% billion more than 
the bill which was approved by Congress 
last year. Even more significantly, it 
provides for programs and weapons sys- 
tems which last year seemed quite far 
beyond our capability. 

This bill does not represent a wild 
spending splurge for the unattainable. 
It is not an overly ambitious approach 
to our defense problems; yet it is not 
a timid approach. It provides funds for 
many new or relatively new programs 
that make sense as a means of defense 
for this country in the space age. In a 
few moments I shall undertake to be 
more specific on that point. 

But this bill today is not going to be 
adequate regardless of the billions pro- 
vided unless the right attitude and at- 
mosphere prevail in this country. The 
degree of dedication of the American 
people at all levels to the task at hand 
will determine the outcome. The pres- 
ent attitude is not sufficient. There does 
not exist the degree of determination 
and singleness of purpose which are re- 
quired to meet the rugged challenge con- 
fronting us. 

Some people shy away from using the 
word “sputnik.” They want to substitute 
the words “earth satellite.’ But the 
Soviets made sputnik a part of the lan- 
guage of the world last October and No- 
vember and again on May 15 of this 
year, and the word is here to stay. The 
way we react to it will determine whether 
or not we win or lose in this contest for 
survival as the foremost Nation of the 
world. 

Yes, when the Soviets made their big 
and significant breakthrough with the 
sputniks last fall and gave us a more 
meaningful view of their capabilities, 
we became aroused, humiliated, angry, 
frustrated, and determined. There was 
even a touch of hysteria which was not 
very becoming to our great and powerful 
country. Now the hysteria is gone, the 
anger has cooled, and the determina- 
tion has been blunted. As I-judge the 
situation, our emotions and resolves 
have run the whole gamut from the 
peak of awareness and urgency to the 
humdrum plane of complacency. We 
have slowed down our worries about 
survival and substituted the recession— 
itself a serious and important subject— 
as a focal point of interest. We are 


thinking more about how to keep up 
with the Joneses than how to keep up 
with the Russians in space technology 
and the cold war. We are wondering 
why Silky Sullivan could not really run 
after all, and why the people will not 
buy those big, beautiful, uncomfortable, 
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expensive-to-operate automobiles that 
have been manufactured for them. 

Pardon me if I exaggerate in trying to 
make my point clear. And my point is, 
we cannot let anything, anything at all, 
blunt our awareness of the threat which 
faces the United States. We cannot af- 
ford to let anything deprive us of a sus- 
tained sense of urgency to do the re- 
quired things for the security of our 
country. This, in my judgment, is our 
most difficult problem. 

The Soviet threat to our preeminence 
in industry, science, and military strik- 
ing power is steadily increasing. It will 
become more acute, definitely more seri- 
ous during the next few years. Iam not 
trying to paint a warped picture. We 
have many instruments and sources of 
overall strength. My object is to shed 
light on our status at this critical stage 
in our history. 

Unfortunately, we keep the American 
people pretty well confused as to our 
prowess. We advertise that we have a 
weapon at the time it is little more than 
a twinkle in the eye of the technician. 
This is very misleading. The Russians 
do not talk much about a new device at 
the dream stage. They wait until they 
have successfully hurtled a satellite into 
the air with the thrust of their powerful 
engines and then they make an an- 
nouncement of the fact. Much can be 
said for that propaganda technique. 
Obviously, that system would not work 
in the United States where freedom of 
speech and press prevail and where each 
service is seeking to scoop the other. 
The American people should be on their 
guard lest they be unwittingly deceived 
into believing we have something in 
being when it is really little more than 
a research project that has been glam- 
ourized over a period of a few weeks in 
the headlines, 

No one knows how long the present 
and ever-increasing tensions between 
Communist Russia and the United 
States can continue without erupting 
into something more violent. It seems 
evident that these stresses and strains, 
while they may continue for a long time, 
cannot continue into the indefinite fu- 
ture. It may well be that conditions 
will worsen. It could be that we will 
move toward some sort of adjustment 
that will produce an atmosphere of 
peace and understanding. The latter is 
our hope and aim. 

When we look squarely at the facts we 
find ourselves in a precarious situation. 
At this very moment our forces in Eu- 
rope face a massive and modernized 
Russian army. The terrific striking 
power of the Soviet air arm is without 
question. The Soviets are a year or two 
ahead of us in the ballistic-missile field. 
It is believed that the Soviets have oper- 
tional ballistic missiles in quantity in the 
300- to 900-mile range, capable of being 
employed against our troops in Europe 
and other important targets in that 
area. Press reports from West Ger- 
many even undertake to give the loca- 
tion of some of the Soviet long-range 
ballistic-missile bases. The Soviets an- 
nounced last August that they had per- 
fected the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, We have learned that we cannot 
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ignore Soviet announcements of techno- 
logical advances. The Russians have 
in orbit a 3,000-pound satellite. Within 
1 year we hope to be able to orbit a 500- 
pound satellite. 

We have in orbit a 4-pound satellite 
and a 30-pound satellite, I believe. The 
military significance of satellite capa- 
bility is not disputed. Added to these 
potential threats is the Soviet sub- 
marine force of more than 450 subma- 
rines. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the danger implicit in the growing So- 
viet submarine force. Hitler had only 
58 submarines at the beginning of 
World War II. 

We have long been accustomed to 
think of the United States as occupying 
an unchallenged and unchallengable 
position. We cannot afford to make 
such assumptions today. 

Let us project this picture into, say 
1961. By then the Soviet submarine 
menace will be much greater. Then the 
Soviet ballistic missile strength will be 
much greater. It may be that we will 
still be behind in the ballistic missile 
field. We hope not to be if we move 
with great speed and determination, but 
no one can predict with complete cer- 
tainty just where we will be in this space 
race in the 1961 period. 

Secretary Wilson used to say the Rus- 
sians.are not 10 feet tall. They are not. 
They have their problems, too, but they 
are working with fanatical zeal for tech- 
nological and military supremacy. We 
are not. 

There is no desire, however, to mini- 
mize our strength. We are very strong 
today. We have in the Strategic Air 
Command a very powerful and ready 
force, the one single greatest deterrent 
to war. The Navy air arm is strong and 
ready. We have many weapons and 
many trained men and other elements 
of strength in all the services; and in 
overall striking force today, not neces- 
sarily tomorrow, we are superior to the 
U. S. S. R. But the deterrent power of 
the Sac bomber force must inevitably 
become weaker in a relative sense in the 
face of the ever-growing Soviet sub- 
marine force and the growing long- 
range ballistic missile power of our op- 
ponents. 

We must roll up our sleeves and go to 
work in the area of space age weaponry 
if we are to earn the right to face the 
1960-70 period with some degree of con- 
fidence and optimism. 

This situation demands the leadership 
of the President; it demands the leader- 
ship of the Congress; it demands the 
sustained support of the people. 

The power of weapons now moving or 
soon to move into the arsenals of the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States of 
America is so great we seem incapable 
of grasping the magnitude of the dan- 
gers confronting the world. These un- 
believably powerful weapons in the 
hands of an opponent make our situa- 
tion most difficult. As a matter of na- 
tional policy, and rightly so, we are not 
aggressors. We even concede to the 
opponent the privilege of striking the 
first blow in the event of war. We 
speak of launching an unstoppable 
counteroffensive in the event we are 
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attacked; but as the power of weapons 
in the arsenal of the opponent increases, 
the difficulty of being able to survive a 
massive attack and still strike back with 
an unstoppable counteroffensive in- 
creases. 

To produce enough military power to 
absorb a massive attack and have 
enough left to successfully strike back 
is becoming an increasingly heavy bur- 
den on our people. Our national policy, 
which we, of course, support, gives the 
opponent a very tremendous advantage 
in his planning and in the utilization of 
his resources. 

Could it be that we are approaching 
the time when if you give a powerful 
opponent the first blow no country on 
earth could survive and have the means 
to launch a winning counterattack? I 
hope not. 

Our planners and policymakers, in- 
deed, all Americans, need to make sure 
that we face up to this issue. We must 
reduce to the minimum the danger of 
surprise attack and make sure that we 
have adequate strength in being to ab- 
sorb or deflect an initial strike against 
us and have abundant power to counter- 
attack. This latter consideration is 
highly important if our strength is to be 
an adequate deterrent to war. How to 
evaluate a military budget in terms of 
these considerations is most difficult for 
Congress; and how to frame such a 
budget is most difficult for the executive 
branch of our Government. 

The bill before us is no panacea, no 
quick and ready answer to our prob- 
lems. It is, however, a very decided 
step in the direction of strength. Its 
purpose is to deter aggression. Aggres- 
sion must be deterred, for there is noth- 
ing plainer than this, that all-out war is 
becoming, with every passing week and 
month, more unthinkable and un- 
acceptable. 

I join you and all other Americans in 
the hope that through American lead- 
ership a way may be found to create an 
atmosphere of peace and good will so 
that the arms race can be slowed down 
and the threat of armed conflict may be 
greatly reduced. 

So that would be my philosophy, Mr. 
Chairman, with respect to this bill. 
Now, to get into some detail I should 
like to highlight some of the things 
which I believe you will consider sig- 
nificant, 

CONTENTS OF BILL 

Ninety-six million dollars are provided 
for the B-70 chemical bomber which is 
scheduled within a few years to be the 
successor to the heavy jet bomber, the 
B-52. 

Nine hundred and fifty million dollars 
are provided for the intercontinental 
ballistic missile program. Principally, 
this is for the Atlas, Titan and the solid 
propellant Minuteman ballistic missiles. 

Four hundred and forty million dollars 
are provided for the intermediate range 
ballistic missile—the Thor and Jupiter. 

Seven hundred and fifty-eight million 
dollars are provided for the B-58 bomber 
now under construction at Fort Worth, 
Tex. This is the supersonic all-jet 
bomber which is scheduled to be the 
follow-on of our large fleet of B-47 
medium bombers. 
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One billion, three hundred million 
dollars are provided for the fleet bal- 
listic missile firing submarine, the 
Polaris. We had heretofore provided 
for three such submarines. This will 
give us a fleet of nine Polaris boats. 

One billion, five hundred million dol- 
lars are provided for antisubmarine 
warfare. Specifically, this includes de- 
stroyers and killer submarines, special 
type missiles, aircraft and ships. 

One billion, five hundred million dol- 
lars are provided to the Army for the 
modernization of equipment, including a 
very considerable sum for Army missiles. 

In research and development this bill 
provides for a major step forward. 

For the first time in the history of 
Congress in one bill we have put $2.7 
billion in one appropriation for research 
and development, the field in which we 
recognize we must be preeminent if we 
are to hold our position in the contest 
for survival as the foremost country in 
the world. 

The increase for next year over this 
year will be $877 million. 

In these vast sums for research and 
development, funds are provided to take 
steps toward the production of a one- 
million-pound-thrust rocket engine. 
The bill provides for $157 million for 
the anti-ballistic missile missile, some- 
times called the anti-ICBM. In Febru- 
ary we provided other funds, making a 
total appropriation by Congress this 
year for defense against the ICBM in 
excess of one-half billion dollars. 

One hundred fifty-two million dollars 
are provided for reconnaissance satel- 
lites. 

One hundred thirty-eight million dol- 
lars are provided to further the projects 
designed to put a man in space. 

Seventy-two million dollars are pro- 
vided for lunar probes which are de- 
scribed more meaningfully as projects 
for shooting and orbiting the moon. 

Forty million dollars are provided for 
the continuation of our work on the 
atomic airplane. We will probably be 
beaten to the draw in this field because 
our Government has elected to under- 
take to build a sophisticated and mili- 
tarily significant atomic airplane rather 
than try to rush ahead with putting an 
atomic airplane in the air which would 
be of little commercial and military im- 
portance. 

All this adds up to a gigantic sum of 
money for putting America ahead in the 
Space age. The degree of speed and 
skill with which these programs are ad- 
ministered will determine whether or 
not we surge forward rapidly in the com- 
pletion of projects and in the produc- 
tion of weapons needed to enable us to 
hold our own in the so-called conquest 
of space. 

RATE OF SPENDING 

In presenting the 1958 supplemental 
appropriation bill to the House on Jan- 
uary 22, I made reference to the effects 
of expenditure limitations which were 
imposed by the budget on the Depart- 
ment of Defense last year. I shall not 
repeat that information at this time. 
Testimony before the committee shows 
that for the current fiscal year from 
funds appropriated for defense last year, 
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$900 million are being withheld from 
obligation and expenditure by the serv- 
ices. These sums are being applied 
against the fiscal 1959 military program. 

Expenditure limitations of the type 
imposed last year no longer exist in the 
Department of Defense. Fiscal man- 
agement of the available funds is, of 
course, being provided. The services 
have come to an agreement with the 
Secretary of Defense and with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for the carrying out 
of certain programs which are priced for 
fiscal 1959 in the area of $40 billion. It 
is true that in some fields we are not 
pressing forward with maximum speed. 
Yet it must be agreed that we cannot 
afford to throw ourselves off balance and 
assume a speed that cannot be sustained 
for the duration of the race we are run- 
ning. 

To more fully understand the situa- 
tion which I am discussing, we must not 
only look at appropriations, we must 
also look at expenditures. As pointed 
out before, this bill appropriates $4.5 
billion more than we included in the 
defense appropriation bill which was 
passed about 1 year ago. However, in 
actual spending, that is, in money to be 
paid out of the Treasury, it is estimated 
that the increase for fiscal 1959 over 
1958 will only be about $1.2 billion. And 
mark this point—of this $1.2 billion in- 
crease in expenditures over $700 million 
is accounted for by special pay increase 
legislation, passed and pending, for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. This in- 
crease for pay legislation is not reflected 
in the $4.5 billion increase for appro- 
priations. Eventual appropriations will 
be that much higher. After taking this 
military and civilian pay increase from 
the projected expenditure estimate, the 
increase in expenditures for 1959 over 
1958 will be no more than $500 million, 
including a nearly $200 million increase 
for construction not in this bill. 

From this it will be seen that the 
budget allows only a net expenditure 
increase of about $300 million. Expe- 
rience shows that cost increases from 
inflation have accounted for about a 3 
percent increase in defense spending 
each year. This means, of course, that 
as a net proposition applied to defense 
effort we will perhaps be spending less 
in 1959 than in 1958. At least the net 
increase, if any, would be insignificant. 

Going back to 1957, as the President 
did in his budget message, we note that 
estimated expenditures for 1959 are only 
about $2 billion higher than actual ex- 
penditures for 1957. Eliminating from 
the picture the cost of special pay leg- 
islation and increases for construction 
not in this bill, the increase for 1959 
over actual 1957 is only slightly over 
$1 billion or hardly enough to provide 
for a 1-year increase from usual infla- 
tionary factors. 

It should be observed in this connec- 
tion that the total funds available to the 
Department of Defense for expenditure 
purposes in 1959, including amounts in 
this bill as well as the amounts for pay 
increases and military construction, will 
be in the area of $73 billion. This en- 


tire $73 billion could not be spent in a 
single year. 


Large portions of this vast 
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sum are earmarked for long leadtime 
procurement and there are many other 
factors in explanation. 

SHIFT IN SPENDING 


Now that I have pointed out how little 
defense expenditures have increased 
over the past 2 years, it should be said 
in explanation that there has been a 
significant shift in emphasis in applica- 
tion of these expenditures within the 
total. That factor is highly important 
and meaningful. For example, we are 
buying considerably fewer airplanes and 
guns but spending more on missiles. 
Spending for the new Polaris submarine 
program will be felt with increasing im- 
pact during fiscal 1959. The tempo of 
spending for ballistic missiles is con- 
tinuing to rise. 

The question is not how much are we 
spending, but how and for what are we 
spending our money. We must try to 
buy maximum defense with minimum 
dollars. Good management and wise 
fiscal control are necessary. Despite 
our worries about defense, we must 
maintain fiscal responsibility as a na- 
tion. We must so tailor our defense 
plans and defense spending that the 
American people can carry the load. We 
are confronted with huge deficits and 
many fiscal perils. We hope that through 
reorganization and otherwise, much 
better selectivity in defense spending can 
be achieved. 

ACTION ON SPECIFIC ITEMS 


Over the budget we have supplied in 
excess of $600 million for additional Po- 
laris ballistic missile submarines. We 
have been very much impressed with the 
progress being made on the three that 
were appropriated for in January. The 
budget requested a total of 5 including 
2 in the current budget. We provided 
what we considered a more meaningful 
fleet of Polaris submarines. We pro- 
vided for a total of nine. But we must 
recognize that we have not completed 
any of these submarines, and of course 
it should be said that if the plans go 
awry and if difficulties arise which are 
not contemplated by the Navy, it may not 
be possible to utilize these funds, and 
they should not be utilized unless they 
can be utilized for the achievement of 
the purpose Congress has in mind in 
recommending these appropriations. 

We did not increase the size of the 
Army. There are many people who 
want to increase the size of the Army. 
The budget brings the Army down by 
June 30, 1959, to 870,000. The majority 
of us took the position that under all 
the circumstances, with the moderniza- 
tion, and so forth, this was the reason- 
able thing to do, especially since it rep- 
resented the very strong conviction of 
the President of the United States with 
respect to the issue. We did, however, 
provide for more strength in the Na- 
tional Guard, 400,000, rather than the 
lower figure of 360,000. We also provide 
additional manpower for the Army Re- 
serves. 

We provided for a Marine Corps 
strength of 200,000 rather than a 
strength of 175,000 at the end of fiscal 
1959. 


1958 


We provided some additional funds 
above the budget for the solid propellent 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

We believe that great progress is be- 
ing made in missiles, and we hope that 
these additional funds above the budget 
can be utilized in gaining time. We are 
trying to buy time in an area where we 
are behind. 

We did something that I believe will 
meet with the approval of the majority 
of the House as we face the advanced 
weapons problems. The majority of the 
members of the committee are disin- 
clined to provide for the beginnings of 
a second atomic supercarrier. We pro- 
vided one last year. The Navy asked 
for $35 million for long lead time items 
for a second atomic carrier. The budget 
approved this sum. The committee felt 
that we are moving pretty rapidly in the 
area of weapons development. We were 
not ready to say at this time that an 
additional atomic supercarrier should be 
built. We are supporting funds for killer 
submarines and more antisubmarine 
warfare activity, but we are not now 
providing funds for the beginning of an 
additional atomic carrier. 

We did something which I think will 
please the President and the Department 
of Defense with respect to flexibility. We 
provide in this bill for an emergency fund 
of $150 million in appropriations and 
$100 million by transfer within the ap- 
propriation bill, giving a total emergency 
fund of a quarter billion dollars which 
can be utilized by the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. These funds can 
be channeled into any one of the services 
and used to exploit breakthroughs in re- 
search and development, and can be used 
to take programs and weapons into the 
production stage if necessary. So we 
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have given the money and we have given 
the flexibility. 

We, of course, have not given the spirit 
that will be necessary to carry this pro- 
gram out with zeal and efficiency. That 
problem is a problem not just for the 
Congress and the President; it is a prob- 
lem for all of us. 

The problem is to sustain a sense of 
urgency which will enable us to achieve a 
military position which will deter aggres- 
sion and buy time for that moment when 
some sort of workable agreement can be 
achieved whereby armaments can be re- 
duced and we can live in a greater degree 
of peace and security. This bill seeks to 
point in that direction and I commend it 
to you for your support. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record at this 
point certain information jn fuller ex- 
planation of the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. Among other things, I am pro- 
viding excerpts from the committee re- 
port. 

Mr. Chairman, to make more under- 
standable the committee action on this 
bill I believe it would be well to quote 
afew paragraphs from the committee re- 
port. However, before doing that I would 
like to insert the table on page 2 of the 
report showing in summary form, for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
each military department, a comparison 
of the amounts provided for this year, 
the budget request for 1959, and the 
amount recommended in the bill. 

I pointed out earlier in my remarks 
that the pending bill is about $4.5 billion 
above the annual defense bill we passed a 
year ago. Note, however, that the table 
includes not only the annual bill but the 
supplemental bill of January and Febru- 
ary of this year. 


Summary of appropriations 


Bill compared with— 
Appropria- | Budget esti- Recommended 
Title tions, 1958 | mates, 1959 | in bill, 1959 
Appropria- | Budget esti- 
tions, 1958 mates, 1959 
Title I—Office of the Secretary of De- 

(te append SB Sa Oe $16, 350,000) $536, 400, 000 $536, 050, 000) +$519, 700, 000 —$350, 000 
Title II— Interservice Activities. 6582, 375, 000 734, 000, 000 1 796, 900, 000 114. 525, 000 62, 900, 000 
Title III — Department of the Army. . 7, 264, 550, 000| 8, 755, 800, 000} 2 8, 617, 626, 000}-+4-1, 353, 076, 000 —138, 174, 000 
‘Title IV- Department of the Navy---.-- 10, 216, 355, 000/10, 714, 247, 000% 11, 042, 210, 000 000 


Title V—Department of the Air Force 16, 320, 220, 000 17, 456, 500, 000) 17, 317, 775, 000 


7 ——＋— ꝗ—̃ — 34, 409, 850, 000 38, 196, 947, 000) 38, 310, 561, 000) +3, 810, 711, 000) 113, 614, 000 


1 In addition, authority to transfer 8100, 000,000. 


2 In addition, $425,000,000 to be derived by ‘transfer from Army stock fun 
3 In addition, $160,000 000 to be derived by transfer: $120,000,000 from fhe Ni avy stock fund; $15,000,000 from the 
Navy industrial fund; and $25,000,000 from the Marine Corps stock fund. 


I now quote for the Recorp parts of 
pages 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9 of the report. 
These references give the highlights of 
the committee action on the bill and the 
basis for that action. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

In summary, the bill provides for the basic 
forces on which the President’s fiscal year 
1959 budget is based and, in addition, cer- 
tain increases proposed by the committee in 
the manpower strengths of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, the Army Reserve, and the Ma- 
rine Corps. Furthermore, the committee has 
provided for a number of increases in certain 
significant and urgently needed programs to 
assure more rapid advances in the areas cov- 
ered. Among these are the highly significant 
fleet ballistic missile program (Polaris), 
antisubmarine warfare, modernization of the 
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Army, the air-to-ground missile for the B-52 
bomber, and a step-up in development of 
the Air Force Minuteman solid propellant 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Funds 

have been provided to maintain Marine Corps 
end strength at 200,000 men as compared 
with 175,000 men proposed in the budget and 
Army National Guard and Reserve strengths 
at 400,000 and 300,000, respectively, compared 
with 360,000 and 270,000, respectively, pro- 
posed in the budget. The committee has, 
of course, attempted to make all reasonable 
economies wherever they could be effected. 
In making these adjustments up and down, 
the committee has provided for increases 
totaling $1,021,161,000 and made decreases 
totaling $907,547,000, including $260 million 
provided by transfer from surplus cash in 
stock fund balances, The net effect is an 
overall increase of $113,614,000 over the 
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$38,196,947,000 requested in the President's 
January budget, as amended by the augmen- 
tation request of April 2, 1958. The total 
recommended for appropriation in the bill is 
$38,310,561,000. This will provide $3,810,711,- 
000 more than the $34,499,850,000 appropri- 
ated for comparable progress in 1958. 


BASIS FOR THE BUDGET REQUESTS 


The early guidance and planning for the 
1959 budget were presputnik. Undoubtedly, 
the service budgets were reviewed after 
sputnik and a number of programs were 
expanded or accelerated. Nevertheless, the 
postsputnik aspects of the present military 
program, from a budgetary or appropriation 
standpoint, were reflected in the Supplemen- 
tal Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1958 approved by the House in January and 
the amendment to the 1959 budget submitted 
to Congress on April 2, 1958. The overall 
military personnel strength of the four serv- 
ices were not affected by either of these sup- 
plementary appropriation requests. 

As pointed out in the report accompanying 
the bill, the Supplemental Defense Appropri- 
ation Act approved by the House in January 
merely brought forward or stepped up antici- 
pated completion dates for certain advanced 
weapon systems. The weapon systems 
financed by that act had previously been a 
part of the planned 1959 budget. The re- 
quest was for programs and projects not 
theretofore presented to Congress for fund- 
ing. It was made clear by Defense officials 
that these additional requests were in no 
sense to be considered as restoring funds 
previously denied by Congress. The decision 
to request funding for these items at an 
earlier date instead of waiting for the regular 
1959 bill, resulted from a sense of urgency, 
so dramatically underscored by the sputnik 
launchings by the Soviet Union. 

The more recently submitted additional 
requests proposed as amendments to the 1959 
budget totaling $1,455,747,010, were by and 
large a natural follow-on as a part of this 
stepup in our weapons development pro- 

With the exception of procurement 
of additional B-52 bombers and associated 
tankers, it could be said that the amend- 
ments to the 1959 budget were primarily for 
the purpose of accelerating the technological 
aspects of our armament and scientific race 
with the Russians. The emphasis is or. tech- 
nological and scientific advances rather than 
increasing conventional arms. Of course, it 
should be pointed out that we are still strong 
and are getting stronger, especially in the 
area of our massive retaliation capability. 

Since the first launching of an earth satel- 
lite, it has become increasingly apparent that 
major accomplishments in our defense effort, 
or accomplishments closely associated with 
our defense effort, have a significant bearing 
on our position in the so-called cold war. 
Consequently, in dealing with our defense 
program we must be concerned with two 
kinds of war—the cold war in which we are 
now actively engaged and the possible hot 
war on a large or small scale which could 
develop at a future date. The Soviet suc- 
cesses in rocketry have demonstrated that 
there is a definite relationship between prep- 
aration for a possible hot war and progress 
in the current cold war. Our successes of the 
future in retaining world leadership will un- 
doubtedly depend in considerable measure 
upon our accomplishments of what may be 
termed the spectacular; that is, doing those 
things that capture man’s imagination. It is 
accomplishment of the spectacular that 
could help put us ahead and keep us ahead 
in the cold war. These spectacular accom- 
plishments based on sound scientific and 
technological advances will also assist in giv- 
ing us the advantage needed for the develop- 
ment of those weapons of the future neces- 
sary to deter military aggression by the Com- 
munist bloc of nations. 
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CHANGES IN THE BUDGET REQUEST 

As noted, in previous paragraphs, the com- 

mittee made certain reductions and provided 
for certain program increases over budget 
estimates. This was done in the light of 
the foregoing background of facts and con- 
ditions affecting our national security. The 
total amount of the estimates considered by 
the committee in preparation of the accom- 
panying bill is $38,196,947,000. The amount 
included in the bill is $38,310,561,000 or 
$113,614,000 more than requested and $3,810,- 
711,000 more than the amount provided for 
1958. The final figure approved results from 
a number of changes up and down. These 
were mentioned above and are explained in 
detail under the respective headings in the 
report. But for convenience of reference 
they are also listed here in highlight form. 
Before discussing changes in the budget re- 
quest, however, it would be well to explain 
briefly the relationship of these estimates 
to the overall total defense budget. 
. The President's defense program and 
budget for fiscal year 1959 consists of three 
major segments. The first of these was an 
advanced installment on the previously ap- 
proved fiscal year 1959 budget program, sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1958, as 
a fiscal year 1958 supplemental request for 
$1,260,000,000. The relationship of this re- 
quest to the 1959 budget was explained pre- 
viously under the heading “Basis for the 
Budget Estimates.” The second of these 
major segments is the basic fiscal year 1959 
budget request for new obligational authority 
of $39,145,400,000, plus $345,000,000 to be de- 
rived by transfer from available balances in 
Defense Department working capital funds. 
(This does not include the $500 million con- 
tingency reserve for defense purposes men- 
tioned in the President’s budget message 
which was absorbed in the amendments to 
the budget submitted April 2.) The third 
major segment of this fiscal year 1959 budget 
package is the so-called program augmenta- 
tions involving additional new obligational 
authority of $1,592,300,000, of which $1,455,- 
747,000 was submitted to the Congress on 
April 2, 1958, as amendments to the fiscal 
year 1959 budget request. 

Even an explanation of these three major 
budget segments does not provide the full 
story. Funds to be obligated during fiscal 
year 1959 are considerably in excess of the 
new funds being appropriated in this bill. 
These additional obligations result in part 
from a net reduction in the overall unobli- 
gated balances. They also result in a large 
part from the application of excess fiscal 
year 1958 funds to the estimated 1959 pro- 
gram requirements. As was pointed out in 
the committee report on the 1958 Supple- 
mental Defense Appropriation Act, nearly 
$900 million deemed excess by the Depart- 
ment for fiscal year 1958 were applied in the 
budget estimates under consideration to help 
finance estimated requirements for 1959 
programs. Had these excess funds not been 
available from 1958 appropriations, it would 
have been necessary to now provide about 
$900 million more in the accompanying bill. 
These excess 1958 funds were generated as a 
result of curtailments imposed last summer 
on defense spending, not by the Congress, 
but by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department of Defense. 

Excluding the $1,260 million, “advance in- 
stallment” provided in the Supplemental De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1958, the total 
Department of Defense budget request for 
1959 was capably summarized by Assistant 

McNeil when he appeared before 
the committee on April 22, 1958, as follows: 

“With the incorporation of the $1 billion 
592 million in program augmentations, the 
overall budget reauest for fiscal year 1959 
calls for new obligational authority of $40 
billion 738 million, direct obligations of $42 
billion 618 million and estimated expendi- 
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tures of $40 billion 335 million. The 
amended request now before this com- 
mittee covered appropriation estimates total- 
ing $38 billion 197 million. The difference 
between this figure and the total budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1959 of $40 billion 738 
million consists of three elements: (1) The 
use of receipts amounting to $57 million in 
so-called special accounts (i. e., preparation 
for sale and salvage of military property 
and Navy ships’ stores profits), which the 
Bureau of the Budget treats as new obliga- 
tional authority in the budget document; 
(2) the transfer of $50 million in unex- 
pended balances to the revolving fund for 
‘Acquisition, rehabilitation and rental of 
Wherry Act Housing’, pursuant to authority 
of Public Law 1020, 84th Congress; and (3) 
$2 billion 434 million proposed for later 
transmission—$1 billion 711 million for mili- 
tary construction, $518 million for applica- 
tion of the Cordiner principles to the 
military pay system, and $205 million for the 
cost of revision in the pay structure for 
classified civilian employees.“ 


Committee reductions 


Getting back to the $38,196,947,000 con- 
sidered for items to be financed from appro- 
priations in this bill the committee has made 
reductions totaling $907,547,000, of which 
$260 million results from the transfer of 
available cash balances from Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps stock and industrial funds. 
(This increase in transfers from stock and 
industrial fund balances brings the total 
portion of the budgeted programs to be 
financed by such transfers to $585 million.) 
Consequently, the real decrease in funds 
available for obligation for budgeted pro- 
grams considered is $647,547,000 of which 
$343,500,000 is for aircraft spare parts; $23,- 
800,000 is for executive type aircraft; $104 
million for Navy ships; and the remainder 
for operating funds and additional minor 
procurement reductions, 

Committee increases 

More than offsetting these reductions were 
the program increases recommended by the 
committee totaling $1,021,161,000. These 
increases provide additional funds over the 
budget estimates in the amounts of $65 
million for the Emergency Fund; $81,918,000 
for a higher average strength in the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve forces; 
$42 million for further modernization of the 
Army forces and expanding the Army map- 
ping program; $649,043,000 for additional 
Polaris submarines and speeding work on 
certain Regulus missile submarines; $45,- 
200,000 for keeping the Marine Corps at a 
200,000 man end strength; $90 million for 
accelerated work on the Minuteman solid- 
propellent ICBM; and $48 million for fully 
equipping our B-52 forces with the Hound 
Dog air-to-ground missile. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

The bill includes $536,050,000 for the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense compared 
with $16,350,000 for fiscal year 1958 and a 
budget request of $536,400,000. The $520 
million increase for 1959 over appropriations 
for 1958 is to provide for the new Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 

Interservice activities 

For those items administered by the Sec- 
retary of Defense applying to activities in 
which the entire Defense Establishment is 
involved, the bill includes $796,900,000. This 
is an increase of $62,900,000 over the budget 
estimates and is accounted for entirely by 
an increase for the emergency fund of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

The budget estimates for new Army ap- 
propriations in 1959 considered by the com- 
mittee total $8,755,800,000. The original 


budget submitted in January contained esti- 
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mates for $8,510,000,000. This was increased 
by $245,800,000 in the amendments to the 
budget submitted on April 2, 1958 (House 
Document No, 364), These amounts are ex- 
clusive of the military construction program 
requirements for both the regular establish- 
ment and reserve forces which will be con- 
sidered at a later date for inclusion in a 
separate bill, 

The committee recommends total appro- 
priations of $8,617,626,000, which is a net 
decrease of $138,174,000 in the budget esti- 
mates, as amended, and an increase of 
$1,353,076,000 over the direct appropriations 
made for 1958. In addition to the direct 
appropriation, the committee recommends 
transfer of $425 million from the cash bal- 
ance of the Army stock fund which will be 
excess to the amount required for operations 
during 1959. 

Army program for 1959 

The principal operational tasks of the 
Army, as outlined to the committee by the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, include: (1) 
the maintenance of overseas forces for de- 
terrence of aggression or for the effective 
resistance to aggression if deterrence fails; 
(2) the maintenance of a mobile combat- 
ready strategic force at home for the rapid 
reinforcement of forward deployed forces 
or for the prompt suppression of small war 
situations; and (3) the contribution of 
Army forces as required for the defense of 
the United States against air attack. 

To carry out these assigned tasks during 
1959 the Army program, upon which the 
budget is based, provides for an active duty 
military personnel strength of 870,000 on 
June 30, 1959 as compared to 900,000 on 
June 30, 1958. The major combat units in 
the Army structure as of those dates are 
summarized in the following table: 


Army structure—Major combat units 


Aviation companies 
Aviation i helicopter 


Aviation cargo com- 
bine 


Numbers in mtheses represent units included in 
missile commands listed above. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Appropriations and estimates 
The budget estimates for the Department 
of the Navy for fiscal year 1959, exclusive of 
the military construction items, total $10,- 
714,247,000 and, in addition, transfer of $100 
million from the Navy stock fund to “Mili- 
tary personnel, Navy.“ The committee rec- 
ommends §$11,042,210,000, an increase of 
$327,963,000 over the estimates and $825,- 
855,000 above similar appropriations for fiscal 
year 1958. In addition the committee has 
recommended transfers in the amount of 
$160 million from the stock and industrial 
funds, consisting of $120 million from the 
Navy stock fund, $15 million from the Navy 
industrial fund and $25 million from the 
Marine Corps stock fund. The first two 
amounts have been transferred to “Military 
personnel, Navy” and the last amount to 
“Millitary personnel, Marine Corps” and are 
included in the reduction shown. The spe- 
cific actions of the committee are explained 
in subsequent paragraphs in this report. 


1958 


Summary of committee bill 


In broad outline, the bill approved by the 
committee provides for the following: 

(1) Active fleet: Operation of an active 
fleet with a planned force level for end 
fiscal-year 1959 of 864 ships. The active 
fleet will be improved by receipt of 27 new 
ships and 9 newly converted ships from prior 
year construction programs. The major 
additions from new construction consist of 
1 attack carrier, 6 destroyers, and 8 sub- 
marines of which 3 are nuclear and 2 with 
guided missile capabilities. Conversions 
include 1 attack carrier and 3 guided missile 
cruisers. Planned manning levels will be 
maintained constant at an average of 80 
percent of wartime strength. 

(2) Shipbuilding: The shipbuilding pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1959 includes new con- 
struction of 23 ships consisting of 5 guided 
missile destroyers, 7 guided missile frigates, 
including 1 nuclear-powered frigate, 11 nu- 
clear submarines including 6 fleet ballistic- 
missile submarines and 1 with other guided- 
missile capability. In addition, 7 conver- 
sions are included consisting of 2 guided- 
missile cruisers, 1 nuclear submarine, 1 
amphibious ship and 8 auxiliary ships. A 
list of the various vessels in the 1959 budget 
program will be found in the table below. 
Provision is also made for continued main- 
tenance and limited modernization of a re- 
serve fleet estimated to be 1,510 vessels. 

(3) Operating aircraft: Naval aviation 
will utilize about 10,300 aircraft of which 
approximately 8,300 will be in daily operat- 
ing status. The percent of modernity and 
combat potential will increase during fiscal 
year 1959 with the receipt of more modern 
aircraft. Additional Navy and Marine air 
squadrons will have guided missile capa- 
bilities. 

(4) Aircraft procurement: The aircraft 
procurement program is designed to mod- 
ernize and increase the combat potential 
of the naval air arm. The fiscal year 1959 
program provides for the procurement of 
approximately 697 aircraft with emphasis 
placed on starting new advanced models. 
Deliveries during fiscal year 1959 are esti- 
mated to total about 1,275 new modern 
aircraft. 

(5) Marine Corps: The Marine Corps will 
continue to maintain a balanced force in 
readiness of 3 combat divisions and 3 air- 
craft wings with necessary reinforcing com- 
bat and logistic support forces. The strength 
of the Marine Corps will be 200,000 military 
personnel at the end of fiscal year 1959. 

(6) Naval personnel: The budget pro- 
vides for an end strength of 630,000 person- 
mel for fiscal year 1959. The military 
strength of both the Navy and the Marine 
Corps during fiscal year 1959 will be main- 
tained through voluntary enlistments. 

(7) Reserve personnel: The Navy Reserve 
personnel strength in drill-pay status during 
fiscal year 1959 will be approximately 135,000 
and the Marine Corps 45,000. Emphasis will 
continue to be placed on practical, team- 
type training with attention to continued 
qualitative improvement. The Naval Re- 
serve forces will continue to stress anti- 
submarine warfare training. 


Prior- Num-] New con- 
ity Vessel type ber of | struction or 
vessels conversion 
1 Submarine SSG ) 2| New. 
FBM. 
2 | Submarine 88 (N) 4 Do. 
3 | Guided-missile subma- 1 Do. 
rine 888 (N) 
4 Submarine SS (N) 1 | Conversion. 
5 Auray submarine AG 1 Do. 
6 Guided-misstle frigate 6 | New. 
7 5 Do. 


Gnided-missile destroyer 
DDG. 
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Prior. Num- | New con- 
ity Vessel type ber of | struction or 
vessels | conversion 
8 | Guided-missile frigate 1 New. 
DIG (N). 
9 S ecg cruiser 2 | Conversion. 
10 Amphibious assault ship 11 New. 
11 Amphibious transport, 1 Do. 
dock LPD. 
12 | Seaplane tender Ax 2 | Conversion. 
13 | Attack transport APA... 1 0. 
14 | Small service and land- 55 | New. 


ing craft. 


Norte.—Does not include 4 SSG (N) FBM submarines 
added by the committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Financial summary 


The budget for fiscal year 1959 contained 
appropriation requests for the Department 
of the Air Force totaling $16,879,400,000, ex- 
clusive of military construction. This re- 
quest represented an increase of $559,180,- 
000 or 3.4 percent over the combined amounts 
for comparable purposes in the regular and 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1958. 

In April, the President submitted an 
amendment to the 1959 budget, the Air Force 
portion of which amounted to $577,100,000. 
This amendment increased the fiscal year 
1959 request to 817,456,500, 000 which is 
$1,136,280,000 or 7 percent over fiscal year 
1958, exclusive of military construction. The 
committee recommends an appropriation of 
$17,317,775,000, a net decrease of $138,725,000 
under the budget estimates, but $997,555,000 
over 1958 appropriations. This reduction 
consists of a gross decrease of $276,725,000, 
partially offset by an increase of $138 million 
over the budget to support the Hound Dog 
and Minuteman missile systems, discussed 
under subsequent sections of this report. 


Air Force program 


The program of the Air Force for 1959 is 
based on a strength of 850,000 men and a 
105-wing reorganized combat structure con- 
sisting of 43 strategic, 27 air defense, and 35 
tactical air „supported by an active 
aircraft inventory of 20,475 planes. Comple- 
menting this active force are well-trained 
and equipped Air Reserve and Air National 
Guard forces. These reserve forces are capa- 
ble of being quickly mobilized and have been 
assigned definite missions in event of emer- 
gency. 

The committee believes that its actions on 
the 1959 appropriation request will promote 
the combat effectiveness of the Air Force 
by providing additional quantities of mod- 
ern aircraft, missiles, and other essential 
equipment. The role of missiles in the 
Air Force combat arsenal is assuming greater 
importance than ever before. Missiles of 
all sizes, ranges, and types will soon be- 
come commonplace military weapons. Army 
missiles are replacing large numbers of tac- 
tical-type aircraft formerly required for sup- 
port of ground troops. In this important 
field the committee has exceeded the budget 
by $138 million to support an increased pro- 
gram for the Hound Dog and Minuteman mis- 
sile systems which offer significant ad- 
vancements in combat effectiveness. 

The Hound Dog guided air-to-ground mis- 
sile will greatly increase the penetration and 
destructive capability of the Air Force. It 
can be carried by the B-52 bomber and is 
capable of being launched hundreds of miles 
from its target. 

The Minuteman system is expected to pro- 
vide a new solid-propellant intercontinental 
ballistic missile. The Air Force evaluation 
of this missile indicates that it will present 
fewer production problems than liquid pro- 
pellant missiles, will be relatively easier to 
site and maintain, and will probably cost less 
than those first generation missiles. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, our subcommittee 
brings this bill to you after 4 solid 
months of hearings both morning and 
afternoon. The results are refiected in 
7 volumes of printed hearings which we 
have on the committee tables, some 
5,200 pages in length, and in the report 
of the committee which is about 81 
pages in length. 

This year for the first time in many 
years, the bill has been handled by a 
subcommittee of 17 members appointed 
to hear all the testimony from start to 
finish. Whatever may be said in favor 
of the new procedure, it has not been 
conducive this year, in my judgment, 
either to speed or to detailed analysis. 

I express my appreciation to the ma- 
jority members of the subcommittee for 
their consideration at all times, and I 
congratulate my good and able friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] 
and the able members of our committee 
staff upon bringing this bill into being 
under great difficulties. 

COMPLACENCY OF YEAR AGO GONE 


Last year, Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress slashed this bill to the tune of 
$212 billion, about a billion dollars in 
the field of real reductions. 

A short time thereafter the Congress 
slashed appropriations for our allies in 
the military field to the tune of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 

Those reductions were made over the 
opposition of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
of the Secretary of Defense, of the Sec- 
retary of State, and of the President of 
the United States with his great and 
successful military experience. 

This year the entire atmosphere has 
changed. 

This year we have already put on the 
books a supplemental appropriation 
carrying funds in the amount of $1,260 
million. And today we bring you this 
bill carrying a total of $38,800 million 
which is about $5 billion more than the 
bill, as passed at this time a year ago, 
and about $3,800 million more than 
made available for the year as a whole 
including the supplemental appropri- 
ation. 

As compared with the President’s 
budget request it carries an increase of 
about $373.6 million. Or if we deduct the 
balances made available from stock and 
industrial funds, it means an increase 
over the budget, in new money, of $113.6 
million. 

The complacency of a year ago has 
disappeared. It must not return. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 

The amount carried in this bill is, of 
course, a tremendous sum of money. 
You will find that the increase as com- 
pared with the previous year, is largely 
reflected in about seven items. 

There is an increase of $1.6 billion for 
Army missiles and equipment. 

There is an increase of $110 million for 
Navy missiles and related equipment. 

There is an increase of $664 million 
for Air Force procurement of other than 
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missiles and aircraft, which is really for 
the support of missiles and aircraft. 

Then there is an increase of $110 mil- 
lion for aircraft and related procure- 
ments for the Navy. 

There is an increase of $136 million for 
shipbuilding and conversion. 

There is an increase of $389 million for 
Navy ordnance and ammunition. 

There is an increase of $444 million 
for research and development. 

The overall increase, of course, reflects 
incidentally the increase in prices, the 
increase in the cost of new weapons and 
equipment, and the increase due to the 
assumption of new functions and duties 
by the various branches of the armed 
services. 

ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 

Were it not for the many steps taken 
by all branches of the services in the 
direction of economy and efficiency dur- 
ing the past year; were it not for the im- 
plementation of many of the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission, the request submitted to the 
Congress would have been very much 
greater. 

You will find 66 pages in the hearing, 
pages 423 to 489 of the Department of 
Defense hearings, volume I, devoted to 
detailing the steps that have been taken 
in the past year in the direction of econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

You will find another 12 pages, pages 
412 to 423, of the same volume of the 
hearings, devoted to describing the im- 
plementation of the recommendations of 
the second Hoover Commission, 


IMPORTANCE OF BILL 


Mr. Chairman, the importance of this 
bill cannot be overemphasized. It is 
absolutely vital, not only to America but 
to the entire Free World. 

In order to find the roads which lead 
to world peace, we must with our allies 
have military power adequate to deter 
aggression. 

We must, with our allies, have military 
power adequate to destroy any aggressor. 

We have that power today, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Kremlin knows we have that 
power and that we are prepared to use 
it if necessary. 

Under present world conditions that 
porer must be retained. 

in this connection on the 
Chips of the Union on January 9, 1958, 
as you will recall, President Eisenhower 
stated: 

As of today we have the necessary power 
to present to any potential attacker who 
would unleash war upon the world the 
prospect of virtual annihilation for his 
country. 


And he added: 


Every informed government knows this. 
It is no secret. 


Mr. Chairman, you will find similar 
statements in the hearings by top civil- 
ian and military leaders. 

MILITARY POWER CONTEMPLATED 

Mr. Chairman, what does the bill be- 
fore us contemplate in terms of military 
power? 

Briefly, it contemplates an overall 
armed force of 2,525,000 men. It con- 
templates a Reserve force in drill-pay 
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status of well over a million men. It 
contemplates tremendously increased 
and increasing firepower all along the 
line. 

We have been told repeatedly that a 
single plane today can carry as much 
destructive power as all of the planes of 
World War II put together. 


June 8 


It contemplates a civilian personnel 
of 2,100,000 men, reflecting a decrease 
of about 60,000 between the end of fiscal 
1957 and the end of fiscal 1959. 

Under leave to extend by remarks I 
insert at this point in the RECORD a 
table giving the details of the proposed 
military personnel strengths: 


Military personnel strengths (excluding reimbursables) 
[In thousands] 


Actual end 
strengths 


a ror of Defense: 


2, 784.9 | 2,605.7 
10.0 10,4 


Total personnel by service: 


Army, excluding cadets. 914.9 
TT R ARE I E O A 24 

Total Am 917.3 
Navy, 


excluding ie ee 
cs “ 


ca lets, and O oe 7 


èz 


Midshipmen... 
OCS and AOCS. 


Total Navy. 
Marine Corps. 


Air Force, 9 e e ca- 
dets and cad 

Aviation 89 

Cadets 


Projected 


End strengths Average strengths 


June 30, 1958 Fiscal year 1958 


Ap- | Revised} Fiscal 
proved in fiscal year 
fiscal year 19501 
1959 
esti- 
funding | mates 


344.6 331.2 322.6 
2, 437.2 | 2,335.6 | 2, 234.6 


2,781.8 | 2,666.7 557.2 
12. 5 11.2 2 11.8 


2,794.3 | 2,678.0 | 2,568.5 


2,788.3 | 2,596.9 | 2, 538. 9 


1 Includes committee action in increasing the strength of the Marine Corps. 


ARMY 


You will note that the Army is to have 
a regular force of 870,000, 20,000 moze 
than the original Defense Department 
figure supplemented by the addition of 
some 15 new missile battalions, either 
surface to surface or surface to air. 

You will note that a reserve corps of 
300,000 and a National Guard of 400,000 
are provided for, in each case about 10 
percent above the budget estimate. 

The Army is to have 14 Pentomic divi- 
sions, 13 separate battle groups and regi- 
ments, 1 armored combat command, 4 
atomic. missile commands, 28 surface-to- 
surface missile battalions, and 74 
surface-to-air missile battalions. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
has emphasized the importance of the 
modernization of the Army. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is $782 million in this bill for 
the modernization of the Army, 837 mil- 
lion more than requested by the budget. 

The Army is to have an enormous and 
steadily increasing firepower. 

General Twining makes it clear for the 
record that despite the reduction in re- 
cent years per division, that a division 
today has virtually the same non-atomic 
power as the old division used to have, 
and in addition to that an enormous 
increase in terms of new atomic power. 


998. 0 868. 1 994. 5 936. 5 876. 0 
2.0 1.9 2.5 2.4 2.4 
1, 000. 0 870.0 997.0 938. 9 878. 4 
668. 5 638. 7 623.9 669. 0 646.8 626. 2 
1.7 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.7 1.6 
3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.4 
1.3 9 9 1.5 .9 1.3 
0 675.9 653.0 632.4 
0 200.0 193. 4 193.9 
ee —Ä—]— P ¶————— 
918.3 890.1 861.1 
2.4 1.8 2.1 
7 8 1.1 
921.4 892.7 864.3 

NAVY 


The Navy is to have a force of 630,000 
regulars, a reserve corps of 135,000, an 
operating fleet of 864 ships, a reserve 
fleet of 1,511 ships, and an active aircraft 
inventory of well over 10,000 planes. 

The Navy is moving steadily from a 
conventional Navy to a nuclear powered 
guided missile Navy. 

This is clearly reflected in the 1959 
construction program calling, as amend- 
ed by your subcommittee, for 23 new 
ships and 7 conversions, referred to in 
tabular form in the committee report at 
page 53. 

We have, of course, the greatest sea- 
power in the world. 

MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps will have 200,000 
regulars, 25,000 more than the budget re- 
quest, 30,000 more than the original De- 
partment of Defense figure, and, in ad- 
dition, it will have 45,000 in its reserve 
corps and steadily increasing fire power, 

* AIR FORCE 


If you will look at the Air Force figures 
you will find that this bill contemplates 
a regular force of 850,000, with about 
146,000 in reserve, including the reserve 
corps and the National Guard. 

It is to have 105 wings supplemented 
by 36 other wings in the reserve and in 
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the National Guard. It will have an ac- 
tive aircraft inventory of well over 20,000 
planes, 

The new wings are to have 45 B-52’s as 
contrasted with 30 B-36’s in the past. 
There is to be a very substantial increase 
in tankers. 

General White states for the record 
that despite the decrease in wings con- 
templated the overall combat strength 
is at least equivalent to the current 
strength and General Twining in his 
testimony says emphatically that as of 
today the overall Air Force combat 
strength is superior to that of Russia. 

One additional wing of B—52’s and ac- 
companying tankers at a cost of some 
$423 million were included in the amend- 
ment to the 1959 budget and are ap- 
proved by your subcommittee. 

MISSILES 


The greatest single increase is in the 
field of missiles. Overall for procure- 
ment of missiles there is carried in this 
bill a total of $4,900,000,000 as compared 
with a figure for the current fiscal year 
of $2,313,000,000. 

In other words, the amount provided 
for missile procurement in 1959 is more 
than double the amount provided in the 
current fiscal year. The increase takes 
care of almost two-thirds in the total 
increase in this bill over the bill for the 
current year. 

We have many types of missiles. They 
are in various stages of research, of de- 
velopment, and of operation for all of the 
branches of the armed services—surface 
to surface, surface to air, air to air, and 
air to surface. 

We are doing our utmost in the ballistic 
missile field to overcome the head start 
which was given to Russia by the fact 
that during the 5 or 6 years immediately 
after the conclusion of World War II we 
did little or nothing in this field. We 
have been making tremendous progress. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include at this point in 
the Recorp a statement entitled “Fact 
Sheet” prepared by the Department of 
Defense on March 28, 1958, which lists 
and gives certain detailed information 
about the various types of missiles to 
which I have referred: 

Fact SHEET ON GUIDED MISSILES 

The Army has announced the following 
guided missiles and rockets of which the 
first three are operational: 

Nike-Ajax: Surface to air. 

Corporal: Surface to surface. 

Honest John: Surface to surface. 

Little John: Surface to surface. 

Sergeant: Surface to surface. 

Redstone: Surface to surface. 

Pershing: Surface to surface. 

Jupiter IRBM: Surface to surface. 

Lacrosse: Surface to surface. 

Dart: Surface to surface. 

Nike-Hercules: Surface to air. 

Hawk: Surface to air. 

Nike-Zeus: Surface to air. 

Plato: Antimissile system. 

Talos Defense Unit: Surface to air. 

The Navy has announced that the first five 
of the following weapons are operational: 

Sidewinder: Air to air. 

Petrel: Air to surface. 

Regulus I: Surface to surface. 

Terrier: Surface to air. 

Sparrow I: Air to air. 

Sparrow II: Air to air. 
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Sparrow III: Air to air. 

Talos: Surface to air, 

Tartar: Surface to air. 

Polaris IRBM: Surface to surface. 

Triton (canceled September 1957) : Surface 
to surface, 

Bullpup: Air to surface. 

Corvus: Air to surface. 

Weapon Able: Surface to underwater. 

HVAR: Air to air. 

Zuni: Air to surface. 

RAT: Surface to underwater. 

Gimlet: Air launched. 


The Air Force has announced that the first 
three of the following are operational, and 
operational training units have been estab- 
lished for the Snark, Rascal, Bomarc, Thor, 
and Atlas: 


Matador: Surface to surface. 

Falcon: Air to air, 

Genie: Air to air. 

Snark: Surface to air. 

Rascal: Air to surface. 

Hound Dog: Air to surface. 

Bomarc: Surface to air. 

Mace: Surface to surface. 

Green Quail: Diversionary missile. 

Bull Goose: Diversionary missile. 

Thor (IRBM) : Surface to surface. 

Atlas (ICBM); Surface to surface. 

Titan (ICBM) : Surface to surface. 

ARMY 

Nike-Ajax, named Nike after the Greek 
goddess of victory, is the Army’s first super- 
sonic antiaircraft guided missile designed to 
intercept and destroy the enemy target re- 
gardless of evasive action. Nike guided mis- 
sile units are now deployed around vital in- 
dustrial, highly populated and strategic 
areas of the United States. Nike-Ajax is a 
missile about 20 feet long and about 1 foot 
in diameter, with 2 sets of fins for guidance 
and steering. It is boosted to supersonic 
velocity by a solid-propellant booster and 
maintained by a liquid sustainer motor. 
The missile and booster weigh more than 1 
ton. Speed, range, altitude, and lethality 
of Nike-Ajax can meet an attack from any 
direction and its kill potential has far ex- 
ceeded expectations. There are 12 launch- 
ers in each Nike battery, which is operated 
by approximately 100 officers and men. Per- 
sonnel are trained at the Antiaircraft and 
Guided Missile School, Fort Bliss, Tex., and 
the Ordnance Guided Missile School, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. This missile was developed and 
produced with the aid of the Army, Western 
Electric Co., Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
and Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Corporal: Equipped with either an atomic 
or conventional type warhead, the Corporal 
guided missile is capable of engaging tacti- 
cal targets at ranges over 75 miles away. 
The weapon gives the fleld commander great 
firepower on the battlefield and enables him 
to strike selected targets deep in enemy rear 
areas. Corporal follows a ballistic trajectory 
during most of its flight to the target. 
Weather and visibility conditions place no 
restriction on the use of the weapon. The 
propulsion system uses a liquid propellant 
rocket motor. The missile travels through 
space at several times the speed of sound. 
A Corporal battalion has 250 men. Each 
battalion has two batteries—a firing battery 
and a headquarters service battery. There 
are two operational launchers to a battalion, 
Corporal battalions have been deployed to 
Europe. This missile is being manufactured 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and Gilfillan 
Bros., Inc. 

Honest John is a long-range artillery rock- 
et and is capable of carrying both an atomic 
or a high explosive warhead. The weapon 
will be used tactically to provide close-fire 
support in ground combat operations. Hon- 
est John is a free-flight rocket as distin- 
guished from guided missiles. Having no 
electronic controls, it is simple in design 
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and simple to operate. Range is equiv- 
alent to medium-to-long range artil- 
lery. It has considerably more battlefield 
mobility than conventional artillery and one 
round can deliver on a target the demolition 
effect of hundreds of artillery shells. The 
Honest John system consists of a rocket 
weighing several tons and a highly mobile 
self-propelled launcher. It was developed 
by Army Ordnance and several industrial 
firms, including Douglas Aircraft Co., and 
Emerson Electric Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

Little John is a 1244-inch rocket, about 12 
feet long, packing explosive power greater 
than heavy artillery. The system possesses 
simplicity and reliability and utilizes a 
solid propellant rocket engine. Light- 
weight launchers and ground equipment are 
adaptable for an extremely high degree of 
mobility on the ground and are easily air- 
lifted. Little John has now been issued to 
the 101st Airborne Division, Fort Campbell, 
Ky., for training and development of com- 
bat techniques. Little John is manufactured 
by Emerson Electric Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 

Sergeant is a solid propellant surface-to- 
surface ballistic guided missile development 
that will eventually succeed the 4-year-old 
Corporal. The Sergeant is 30 feet long and 
incorporates many improvements over its 
predecessor in power, range, and accuracy, 
It can deliver a nuclear blow deep into enemy 
lines, and is invulnerable to any known 
enemy countermeasures. Sergeant has 
greater mobility, can be more easily stored, 
and put into action more quickly than many 
other weapons systems. It is air transport- 
able, and can be rapidly emplaced and fired 
under all conditions of weather and terrain 
by a comparatively small crew. The Ser- 
geant is under design and development by 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. It will be 
produced by the Sperry Gyroscope Company’s 
Surface Armament Division, Sperry Utah 
Engineering Laboratory, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Major subcontractors include Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp., Trenton, N. J.,; Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and Excelco 
Developments, Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Redstone: Activation of the first United 
States Army unit to fire the Army's super- 
sonic Redstone missile was announced on 
March 14, 1956. The Army uses surface-to- 
surface artillery missile units armed with 
Redstone and other Army missiles to ex- 
tend and supplement the range and firepower 
of artillery cannon. It is capable of de- 
livering both atomic and nonatomie projec- 
tiles. Redstone is the largest surface-to- 
surface ballistic guided missile employed by 
the Army. Named for the place of its de- 
velopment, the Army's Redstone Arsenal at 
Huntsville, Ala., it is an operational field 
missile and at the same time a basic step 
toward the new Jupiter. The Redstone was 
developed under supervision of Dr. Werner 
von Braun, developer of the German Y-2 
rocket, and is belng produced by Chrysler 
Corp. 
Pershing is a solid-propellant ballistic-mis- 
sile development for the field army. The 
new missile will be smaller, lighter, and more 
mobile than the Redstone and will provide 
the Army with a more versatile and flexible 
weapon with which to discharge its role on 
the battlefield of the future. 

The Army was authorized and directed by 
Secretary of Defense McElroy on January 10, 
1958, to proceed immediately with the de- 
velopment of the Pershing. Recent advances 
in solid-propellant technology resulting in 
large part from the Army's Sergeant and 
Navy’s Polaris programs make it possible to 
start development without delay. Work on 
the Pershing will be under the supervision 
of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Red- 
stone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Jupiter is the Army-developed and Air 
Force-employed intermediate-range ballistic 
missile capable of being launched from land, 
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The Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., was set up to develop Jupiter 
under high priority early in 1956. Chrysler 
Corp. was awarded an engineering and pro- 
duction work contract on this missile. 

‘The Air Force announced the activation of 
the 864th Strategic Missile Squadron on Jan- 
uary 15, 1958, utilizing the Jupiter (IRBM). 
Training of 200 to 300 Air Force personnel 
started February 1 at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Lacrosse is a highly accurate general- 
support field-artillery guided missile for use 
im close tactical support of ground troops. 
It is an all-weather guided missile capable of 
carrying highly effective area-type warheads 
and sufficiently accurate for destroying hard- 
point targets. It will replace and supple- 
ment conventional artillery. Its propulsion 
system uses a solid-propellant rocket motor. 
The Lacrosse system includes the missile, 
@ launcher mounted on a standard army 
truck, and other ground equipment. It was 
developed for the Army by Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
is being produced by the Martin Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 

Dart is a guided antitank missile, solid 
propellant, rocket propelled. It was designed 
for an increased effective range, for higher 

at this longer range, for greater 
probability of a first-round hit, and for a 
larger warhead. The Dart missile is designed 
for use by front-line troops. The missile 
carries a warhead capable of defeating the 
heaviest known enemy armor and delivers 
this warhead with pinpoint accuracy. The 
Dart can be launched by a light-weight 
launcher from a variety of vehicles. The 
Dart system is being developed under an 
Ordnance contract by Aerophysics 
Development Corp. 

Nike-Hercules will be the Nation's 
second land-based combat-ready surface-to- 
air guided missile system to be placed by 
the Army into the air defense system of the 
United States. It will become operational 
in four areas in June 1958. The Nike- 
Hercules missile is an integral part of a 
weapon system which electronically acquires 
the target and causes the missile to inter- 
cept the target. The missile can engage 
and destroy at much longer and 
higher altitudes than Nike-Ajax either 
single, or formations of, aircraft of the pres- 
ent or foreseeable future. The dart-shaped 
missile alone is 27 feet long; the booster is 
14.5 feet long. The missile is launched by 
remote control and is given its initial im- 
petus by a solid-propellant booster rocket 
and then accelerated by a solid sustainer 
motor. The atomic warhead is designed to 
insure that detonation can only occur at 
altitudes sufficiently high to prevent damage 
to f surrounding terrain. The de- 
sign, development, and production of the 
missile system by the Army is the result of 
extensive coordinated efforts of the Army 
Ordnance Western Electric Co., the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, and the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., together with numerous 
subcontractors. 

Hawk is the Army's newest air defense 
weapon capable of carrying a modern war- 
head and of destroying attackers flying at 
the lowest altitudes and at such ranges as 
to insure effective protection of defended 
areas. When placed in service, it will com- 
plement the defense against high-level air 
attack provided by the Army's Nike sys- 
tem. The system is capable of operating 
both in the continental United States air 
defense system at fixed Army installations 
and with the fast-moving combat troops of 
the field army. The missile uses a solid 
fuel propellant and is approximately 17 
feet long and 14 inches in diameter, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co. developed and is 
currently producing the Hawk missile sys- 
tem. The United States Marine Corps has 
also selected the Hawk for field use when 
it becomes operational. 
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Nike-Zeus is a surface-to-air missile 
system under development to provide an 
antimissile defense against intercontinental 
ballistic missiles equipped with nuclear war- 
heads that could strike the United States, 
Nike-Zeus is being pursued by the Army 
with development in the hands of the same 
contractor team that developed the earlier 
two members of the Nike family—Nike- 
Ajax and Nike-Hercules. The contractor 
team consists of Western Electric Co., 
prime contractor; Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, developers; and Douglas Aircraft 
Co., prime subcontractor. 

Project Plato is a mobile antimissile 
guided missile system being developed by 
the Army in the defense of overseas instal- 
lations of both the United States and its 
Allies. The Plato system is being designed 
to use the Nike-Zeus missile. Work was 
started on the Plato system about 4 years 
ago by Sylvania Electric Products., Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass., prime contractor for the 
project. 

Talos Defense Unit, a land-based version 
of the Navy’s Talos Shipboard Missile Sys- 
tem, was turned over to the Army by the 
Navy on October 15, 1957, at White Sands 
Proving Ground, N. Mex., for evaluation. 

The Army is studying the missile system 
to see if it can be integrated into the 
present Army Air Defense System. The sys- 
tem was built by the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

NAVY 

Sidewinder is the Navy's newest air-to- 
air guided missile. Named after the desert 
rattlesnake of the same name, the missile 
ts guided by an infra-red or heat 
device. The missile seeks the target by 
homing on the heat emitting from the air- 
craft. It is an inexpensive, reliable weapon 
measuring 9 feet in length and weighing 
about 155 pounds. Sidewinder is designed 
for destroying high-performance enemy 
fighters and bombers from sea level to alti- 
tudes over 60,000 feet. The missile, which 
has very few moving parts and no more 
electronic components than an ordinary 
radio, requires no specialized technical 
training to handle and assemble effectively. 

The missile is now the primary guided 
missile weapon used by squadrons in the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 
Seventh Fleet in the Western Pacific. It is 
basically a defensive weapon to augment 
protection of our men and ships at sea from 
attacks by enemy aircraft. It will also be 
employed in the air defense of the conti- 
nental United States by the Air Force and 
Navy. The missile permits defending fight- 
ers to knock down the fastest enemy aircraft 
even when it is miles away. 

Development of the Sidewinder was as- 
signed to the Naval Ordnance Test Station 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, China Lake, 
Calif., in 1950. Dr. William B. McLean of the 
test station, who originally developed the 
missile, saved the Navy over $40 million. He 
was subsequently awarded $25,000 for his 
outstanding achievement. 

On October 25, 1956, the Navy awarded 
two contracts for production of guidance 
and control units to Philco Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for about $14 million, and to Gen- 
eral Electric’s Light Military Electronic 
Equipment Department, Utica, N. Y., for 
about $17 million. Other industrial con- 
cerns connected with Sidewinder are the 
Avion Division of the American Car and 
Foundry Industries, Paramus, N. J., which 
produced experimental missiles used in the 
research and development phases; the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. .; and the 
Bulova Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Woodside, N. Y. 

Petrel is an air-to-surface weapon 24 feet 
long, with a wingspan of 13 feet, and weigh- 
ing 3,800 pounds. It is powered by a turbo- 
jet engine and uses radar homing for guid- 
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ance. Although presently operational within 
the fleet, it has been phased out of produc- 
tion. The missile was developed under 
technical direction of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance by the National Bureau of Standards. 
Production contractor for Petrel was Fair- 
child Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Regulus was the first operational attack 
missile to joint the fleet. It is a surface-to- 
surface missile resembling a conventional 
swept-wing jet fighter about 30 feet long. 
Its range is in the 500-mile class, and it 
travels at high subsonic speed. The missile, 
capable of carrying a nuclear warhead, is 
powered by a turbojet engine, and is guided 
by an electronic brain. Regulus launch- 
ing equipment can be installed in a short 
period of time on several types of vessels 
at relatively low cost, with only slight modi- 
fication to the ship itself. An improved 
2 known as Regulus II is under develop- 
ment. 

Ships which can fire the missiles are the 
cruisers Macon, Helena, Toledo, and Los An- 
geles; the submarines Tunny and Barbero; 
and the aircraft carriers Randolph, Hancock, 
Forrestal, Saratoga, Lake Champlain, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Lexington, Bennington, Bon 
Homme Richard, and Shangri-la. Regulus 
II will arm the atomic cruiser Long Beach, 
the guided missile submarines Grayback, 
Growler, and Halibut, and a nuclear sub- 
marine requested in the fiscal year 1959 
budget. Space and weight compensation are 
reserved in the cruisers in the 1958 ship 
conversion program for inclusion of Regulus 
II, in case there is a future need for the 
missile. 

Tactically, the missile’s main use is against 
land-based targets, but it also can be used 
against ships. 

Regulus I was developed by Chance Vought 
Aircraft Co. in 1948 under a Bureau of Aero- 
nautics contract. On December 12, 1956, the 
company’s Dallas, Tex., plant had orders 
totaling $26 million for additional production 
of Regulus I. 

Regulus II incorporates the basic com- 
ponents of its predecessor but as in the 
1,000-mile-plus-range and is designed to ex- 
ceed speed of Mach 2. It is 57 feet long, 
and has a 20-foot wingspan. 

A recoverable version of both missiles is 
equipped with a retractable landing gear. 
This version flies pilotless missions and lands 
intact on runways so it can be flown again. 
As many as 16 flights have been made by 
one of the Regulus I recoverable missiles. 

Terrier is an all-weather surface-to-air 
missile. Designed to intercept enemy air- 
craft at longer range and higher altitudes 
than conventional antiaircraft guns, the 15- 
foot weapon weighs about 1.5 tons, has a 
range of about 10 miles, and utilizes a solid- 
fuel rocket motor. 

The missile is suitable for shipboard use 
or beachhead operations with the Marine 
Corps. Ships which now use Terrier are 
the guided-missile cruisers Boston and Can- 
berra, and the guided-missile destroyer 
Gyatt. In addition, the following ships 
under conversion or construction will use 
Terriers: Aircraft carriers Kitty Hawk and 
Constellation; cruisers Topeka, Providence, 
Springfield; the nuclear cruiser Long Beach; 
and frigates Farragut, Luce, MacDonough, 
Coontz, King, Mahan, and Dewey. 

One Marine antiaircraft battalion now is 
using Terrier launched from mobile trailers. 
This makes it the only mobile surface-to- 
air guided missile operated by ground forces 
today. 

Shipboard Terriers are selected automati- 
cally from the magazine and loaded on the 
launcher which is then automatically 


trained, elevated, and fired. The entire op- 
eration takes only seconds, 
guides Terrier to the target. 
Terrier is the result of 8 years of re- 
search and development by the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity, Silver Spring, Md., under direction 
of the Bureau of Ordnance. It is made by 
Convair at the Naval Industrial Reserve 
Ordnance Plant, Pomona, Calif. Launching 
equipment for the missile was designed and 
built by Northern Ordnance Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Other concerns which helped perfect 
Terrier are the Hicks Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Whippany, 
N. J.; Vitro Laboratories, Silver Spring, Md.; 
Reeves Instrument Co., New York, N. L.;: 
Ford Instrument Co., Long Island City, N. L.; 
and the Radio Corporation of America. 

Sparrow I is an air-to-air missile which 
became operational in the fleet in the spring 
of 1956. It is 12 feet long, weighs 300 
pounds, and has a speed of over 1,500 miles 
per hour. It is powered by a solid-propel- 
lent rocket motor. After being fired from 
Navy fighters either singly or in rapid se- 
quence salvos, the Sparrow is guided to a 
target by a beam transmitted by the launch- 
ing aircraft’s radar. It does not have nu- 
clear capability. 

The missile, developed by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and the Sperry Gyroscope Co., is 
a versatile weapon, permitting effective at- 
tack against high and low altitude enemy 
jet bombers and fighters. The Sperry-Farra- 
gut Co., Bristol, Tenn., produced the Spar- 
row I. It has been phased out of produc- 
tion. 

Sparrow II was developed by the Douglas 
Aircraft Corp. as an experimental] missile and 
is not intended for fleet use but will be 
manufactured by the Canadians (Canadair 
Ltd.) for RCAF use. 

Sparrow III was developed by the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. It will 
augment its predecessor, Sparrow I, in fleet 
air defense. A later model will eventually 
replace Sparrow I. The new missile is 12 
feet long, weighs about 350 pounds, and at- 
tains a speed of over 1,500 miles per hour 
within seconds after launching. It is an 
all-weather missile which can be fired above 
or through clouds with accuracy. Navy fight- 
ers can carry 2 to 4 Sparrow III's, 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co., under agree- 
ment with the Bureau of Aeronutics, is now 
manufacturing Sparrow III at the Naval In- 
dustrial Reserve aircraft plant in Bristol, 
Tenn., which the Sperry-Farragut Co, 
formerly used for Sparrow I production. 

Talos is a supersonic surface-to-air missile 
being used by the Navy and may be used in 
Continental Air Defense under the Army. It 
is named after a Greek mythological demi- 
god who guarded the island of Crete. Talos 
is powered by a ramjet 40,000 horsepower 
engine, weighs about 3,000 pounds, and is 
about 20 feet long and 30 inches in diameter. 
It can destroy enemy aircraft at extremely 
high altitudes and has a range of over 65 
miles, Since a ramjet must be boosted to 
supersonic speed, a solid propellent rocket 
is utilized during the few seconds of the 
boost phase. The booster falls away and 
the ramjet engine takes over the propulsion 
job. The missile is guided to the target by 
a mechanical brain within the weapon. When 
it is within lethal range, a proximity fuse 
detonates the warhead. It can carry either 
high explosive or nuclear warheads. The 
missile can destroy supersonic and subsonic 
targets and will be effective against enemy 
planes and employing air-to-surface missiles. 
It also can be used against ships and shore 
bombardment targets. 

Talos will become operational in the 
fleet in April 1958, when conversion of the 
cruiser Galveston for Talos handling is 
completed. The cruisers Little Rock and 
Oklahoma City also are being converted for 
Talos use. Three later cruiser conver- 
sions—Albany, Fall River, and Chicago—plus 
the Navy’s first nuclear powered cruiser, 
Long Beach, will also carry Talos. 

The missile is developed for the Bureau 
of Ordnance by the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory of Johns Hopkins University, The Ben- 
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dix Aviation Corp. is prime contractor for 
Talos and makes the missile at the Naval 
Industrial Ordnance Plant, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Flight testing is being conducted at the 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex., under 
the direction of the Naval Ordnance Missile 
Testing Facility, a part of the joint com- 
mand of WPSG. The Army is also testing 
Talos at WSPG, for possible use in con- 
tinental air defense. 

Tartar, is a surface-to-air missile de- 
signed especially for use aboard destroyers. 
It is described as a junior version of the Ter- 
rier missile, but has about the same range. 
A solid-propellant rocket, it is being built 
by Convair Division of General Dynamics 
Corp., Pomona, Calif., under a Bureau of 
Ordnance engineering and production con- 
tract. The missile will be installed in the 
guided missile destroyers DDG’s 2-14, for 
which contracts have been let. It is also 
slated for use aboard three cruisers—Chicago, 
Albany, and Fall River—which will be con- 
verted into missile ships. 

Adm. John H. Sides, United States Navy, 
has described the missile as small enough 
to go into destroyers and the secondary bat- 
teries of large ships, yet have more perform- 
ance than the original Terrier (the type 
presently in Boston and Canberra) * * * it 
can replace 5-inch mounts. 

Polaris, named after the north star, is the 
Navy’s name for the project developing a 
shipboard intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile; this has come to be the name applied 
to the missile itself. Plans for Polaris were 
announced in January 1957, and the missile 
is well along in development. The program 
is high on the Navy's weapon priority list. 

It will be smaller and lighter than other 
IRBM's in the Nation’s arsenal. The missile 
is designed especially for shipboard use and 
will use a solid-propellant fuel. Polaris 
is the Navy's substitute for the Jupiter 
IRBM in the fleet ballistic missile system. 
The Navy’s part in the Jupiter program 
was essentially to develop a shipboard 
launching system. Its range will be about 
1,500 miles. 

A converted cargo ship—now the Compass 
Island (EAG-153)—was commissioned in 
November 1956 to develop the accurate navi- 
gational equipment needed for accurate ship- 
board use of an IRBM. The result is the 
Navy's ship inertial navigation system 
(SINS), which can position the firing ship 
with such accuracy that its missiles can 
strike small target areas at 1,500-mile ranges. 
SINS determines true north, ship position, 
and speed to supply the data necessary for 
pinpoint firing. 

Polaris’ tactical mission will be to beat 
down fixed-base air and missile defenses and 
pave the way for carrier strikes aimed at 
destroying mobile or concealed primary 
targets. > 

Fands for construction of three nuclear 
submarines capable of launching Polaris 
were approved by Congress in the fiscal 1958 
supplemental budget. In addition, the Navy 
has requested permission to build six addi- 
tional Polaris subs as part of the fiscal 
1959 program. Each of these submarines 
will carry 10 or more of the missiles. 

Major contractors are Lockheed Aircraft 
Co., Sunnyvale, Calif.; Aerojet General 
Corp., Sacramento, Calif.; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; 
General Electric Corp., Pittsfield, Mass.; In- 
terstate Electronic Corp., Anaheim, Calif.; 
and Westinghouse Corp., Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Triton is a surface-to-surface missile 
which was canceled September 17, 1957, 
following an overall review by the Navy of 
its surface-to-surface missile program. 
However, the Navy is continuing modest sup- 
port of the missile’s research and develop- 
ment team in order to incorporate the most 
desirable of the Triton's features into 
future missile ms. The Triton pro- 
gram was under the direction of the Applied 
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Physics Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Silver Spring, Md. The Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo., the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, Ohio, and 
the Kearfott Co., Inc., Clifton, N. J., also 
were participants in the program. 

Bullpup is an air-to-surface tactical 
guided missile designed for use by carrier- 
based Navy aircraft and shore-based Marine 
planes. It is 11 feet long, weighs 540 pounds, 
and is now in production at the Martin Co.'s 
Orlando (Fla.) Division. Bullpup is rela- 
tively inexpensive, highly accurate, and sim- 
ple in design. The missile is for use against 
comparatively small targets—pillboxes, tanks, 
truck convoys, bridges, railroad tracks, and 
marshaling yards. It has movable canard 
control surfaces, self-contained navigational 
system, is powered by a solid-propellant 
rocket at supersonic speeds. Bullpup is 
scheduled to become operational this year. 

Corvus is an air-to-surface missile for 
use in penetrating heavily defended areas, 
also for use against surface ships. It is de- 
signed of a size to permit its use on carrier- 
based aircraft. The prime contractor for this 
solid fuel rocket is the Temco Aircraft Corp., 
Dallas, Tex. Principal subcontractors are: 
Reaction Motors, Inc., Danville, N. J., for the 
propulsion component; Texas Instrument Co., 
Dallas, Tex., for the guidance component; 
and W. L. Maxson Corp., New York, N. Y., for 
the guidance component. 

Weapon Able is a 500-pound, 12.75-inch 
antisubmarine rocket which is installed on 
destroyer escorts in the active fleet and the 
new 931 class frigates. Equipped with a con- 
ventional explosive charge, the weapon is 
fired from a launcher resembling a conven- 
tional gun turret. A special fire-control sys- 
tem aims the rocket at the enemy subma- 
rines. Weapon Able gives destroyers greater 
range and latitude of attack against sub- 
marines by removing the necessity of posi- 
tioning the ship in the immediate area 
of the submarine as is necessary with depth 
charges. The rocket turret can be trained in 
an almost complete circle, enabling a ship to 
fire the rocket as soon as an enemy subma- 
rine is detected. The range of the rocket is 
variable. The rocket sinks rapidly and covers 
effectively a larger ocean area than the old 
type depth charges. 

HVAR or high-velocity aircraft rocket is a 
5-inch World War II weapon. The 5-inch 
rocket is also known as Holy Moses, because 
of the rigor of its blast. The rocket is about 
6 feet long, weighs about 140 pounds, and has 
a velocity of about 1,500 feet per second. It 
has been in use since July 1944. The HVAR 
finished production in fiscal year 1955. 

Zuni is a 5-inch folding-fin, solid-propel- 
lant, all-weather, conventional explosive 
rocket designed primarily as an air-to-surface 
weapon. Used by attack-type aircraft, the 
rocket is highly effective against tanks, pill- 
boxes, gun emplacements, trains, motor con- 
voys, ammunition and fuel dumps, and small 
ships. The rocket’s target versatility is due 
to the various types of heads with which it 
can be armed. These include flare, fragmen- 
tation, armor-piercing, eto. 

Zuni is named for the Zuni Indians, a 
Pueblo tribe of western New Mexico. It was 
built to replace the World War II HVAR 
rocket in high-speed aircraft, permitting a 
plane to carry four times the former number 
of rounds. Up to 48 Zuni’s can be carried 
by the AD type aircraft. 

The rocket was developed for the Bureau 
of Ordnance by the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif. The test station 
also is developer of the rocket's launcher. 
The launcher holds four rockets and is used 
for transporting and storing the rocket as 
well as launching it. This results in greater 
speed in rearming planes as they return to 
their bases between combat strikes. At the 
same time, it brings about considerable 
money savings by eliminating the need for 
the conventional packing crates. The 
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launcher can be jettisoned after firing by 
the plane to increase its speed. 

A $2 million contract was awarded by the 
Bureau of Ordnance to the Hunter-Douglas 
Division of the Bridgeport Brass Co., River- 
side, Calif. for the pilot production of 
aluminum rocket motor tubes for the 
rocket. It is not currently in full produc- 
tion. Zuni has been approved for opera- 
tional use in the fleet. 

RAT is a rocket-thrown torpedo weapon 
system, consisting of a rocket-propelled anti- 
submarine torpedo, 1314 feet long, weigh- 
ing 480 pounds. The missile is propelled 
through the air by a powerful rocket; the 
spent rocket drops away, and the torpedo 
continues on its trajectory. It deploys a 
parachute which stabilizes its flight and 
carries it down to the water. On entering 
the water, the torpedo releases the para- 
chute, sheds its nose cap, and starts to 
search for and attack the submarine, The 
torpedo, guided toward the submarine by 
an intricate homing device, intercepts the 
submarine, and the warhead explodes for a 
kill. 
The RAT weapon system was conceived 
at the United States Naval Ordnance Test 
Station (NOTS), China Lake, Calif. The 
Navy's Bureau of Ordnance assigned the 
design construction, and installation of the 
launcher to the Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yard, Bremerton, Wash. Development and 
production of the fire-control system were 
by Librascope, Inc., Glendale, Calif. Design, 
development, and testing of the missile 
were accomplished by NOTS, The detec- 
tion system, alread in existence, was pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Ordnance. Clevite 
Research Center, Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
tured the torpedo selected as the payload. 
The rocket was made by Allegany Ballistics 
Laboratory, Cumberland, Md. Design and 
development of the airframe which joins 
the rocket and the torpedo, the mechanism 
which first deploys and then releases the 
parachute, and the nose cap which protects 
the torpedo against shock at water entry, 
were also accomplished by NOTS. 

The complete RAT system, consisting of 
search and detection equipment, fire-con- 
trol equipment, and the launching system, 
is expected to become operational in the 
fleet late this year. RAT can be installed 
in the majority of United States destroyers 
at relatively low cost by utilizing existing 
65-inch gun mounts and by slight modifi- 
cation of the search and fire-control systems 
now in use. 

Gimlet is an air-Iaunched rocket under 
research and development. All other infor- 
mation is classified. 
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Matador (TM-61) (TM-61C) is a tactical 
missile in the subsonic speed range (650 
m. p. h.), manufactured by the Martin co. 
First t was made in December 1950. In 
March 1954 it was assigned to operational 
units. It has a wingspan of 28.7 feet, a 
length of 39.6 feet. Ground-launched by a 
rocket booster from a roadable launcher, it 
is powered by an Allison jet engine (J-33-—A~ 
37), controllable electronically in fight by 
ground personnel. It is capable of delivering 
conventional or nuclear weapons hundreds of 
miles. The TM-61 is being replaced opera- 
tionally by the TM-61C, which has greater 
range and an improved guidance system with 
high resistance to electronic counter- 
measures. The TM-610 is capable of deep 
penetration into enemy territory, and can be 
deployed over wide expanses of water. Its 
operational altitude is in excess of 35,000 
feet. 

Five tactical missile groups now employ 
the Matador missile, of which three 
groups are assigned to the ist Tactical Mis- 
sile Wing, deployed in Europe. One unit has 
been assigned to Taiwan (Formosa). 
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Falcon (GAR-1 radar guidance) (GAR-2, 


hheat-seeking guidance) are guided, airborne 


rockets in the supersonic speed range, manu- 
factured by Hughes Aircraft Co. Under de- 
velopment since 1947, the Falcon was test- 
fired in 1950. Production was ordered in 
1955, and the rocket became operational in 
March 1956. Falcon weighs slightly over 
100 pounds, is approximately 6 feet long, and 
is powered by a solid propellent. It is fired 
and guided electronically. Designed for in- 
ternal or underwing installations, it can 
be carried in quantity by interceptor air- 
craft and launched miles from the target. It 
then “homes” automatically on its objective. 
During developmental tests, Falcon knocked 
down target planes without use of explosive 
warheads, 

Falcon is now in operational units of 
the Air Defense Command. 

Genie (MB-1) is an air-to-air rocket with 
atomic warhead developed by the Air Re- 
search and Development Command for air 
defense purposes. The nuclear warhead was 
designed by the Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory. The Genie airframe is manufac- 
tured by Douglas Aircraft Co., and the rocket 
engine by Aerojet-General Corp. Genie was 
placed into the weapons inventory of the Air 
Defense Command in January 1957. It was 
fired as an integral unit at the AEC Nevada 
test site during Operation Plumbob on 
July 19, 1957, from an F-89 Scorpion. 

Snark (SM-62) is a long-range strategic 
missile now in production, which was as- 
signed to the Strategic Air Command’s first 
Snark missile unit activated last year. This 
will be the first United States intercontinen- 
tal missile to be placed in operational use. 
Snark is manufactured by Northrup Air- 
craft, Inc. and is powered by a Pratt & Whit- 
ney J-57 turbojet engine. It is designed to 
carry a nuclear warhead at high speeds and 
high altitudes against far-distant targets, by 
means of a self-contained guidance system, 
operating independently of weather, day or 
night. Snark tests were conducted at the 
Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick Air 
Force Base, Fla., where its long-range ac- 
curacy was proved in numerous flights over 
sea test lanes reaching southward in the 
Atlantic. 

The Snark has been successfully fired 
down the entire 5,000 mile Missile Test 
Range several times, impacting with accu- 
racy in the target area near Ascension Island. 

The first Snark Missile Squadron was ac- 
tivated at Patrick Air Force Base, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1957, where it will undergo combat 
readiness training prior to being assigned to 
its permanent operational site now under 
construction at Presque Isle Air Force Base, 
Maine. 

Rascal (GAM-63) is an air-to-ground 
guided missile. It is now in production for 
the Strategic Air Command’s first Rascal 
missile unit, scheduled to be operational 
during fiscal year 1958. Rascal was flight- 
tested at the Air Force Missile Development 
Center in New Mexico. It is manufactured 
by the Bell Aircraft Corp., is 32 feet in 
length, and 4 feet in diameter. This rocket- 
powered missile is launched from B-47 strat- 
ojet bombers at high altitude and at high 
speed, and at such distances from the target 
that bombers and crews are not exposed to 
local defenses, In tests with the Rascal at 
the Air Force Missile Development Center 
in New Mexico, four direct hits were scored 
on the target. Recently the first SAC Ras- 
cal training unit Iaunched the missile at a 
target from over 75 miles away, scoring a hit 
within the 1,500 feet called for in its design. 
With the nuclear warhead that the Rascal 
delivers, the target would have been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Hound Dog (GAM-77): An air-to-surface 
guided missile now under development by 
North American Aviation Corporation, Ingle- 
wood, California, on a high-priority basis for 
use by the Strategic Air Command’s long 
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range bombers. The selection of North 
American, announced on August 21, 1957, 
was made after a comprehensive analysis and 
evaluation of proposals submitted by a dozen 
competing firms. The Hound Dog will be 
supersonic and will be capable of carrying a 
nuclear warhead many hundreds of miles to 
a target with pinpoint accuracy. 

A successor to the Hound Dog, envisioned 
as an alr-launched ballistic missile is already 
under study. This unnamed missile would 
have a range in the same class as the surface- 
launched IRBM’s. Because the air-launched 
ballistic missile would begin its flight well 
above much of the earth’s atmosphere, rad- 
ical reductions in weight can be made over 
the present land-based IRBM models. 

Bomare (IM-99) is a long-range surface- 
to-air guided missile, now in production, de- 
signed for air defense to engage and destroy 
the enemy far out from his intended target. 
Bomarc is approximately 47 feet long with a 
wingspan of about 18 feet. The missile 
weighs about 15,000 pounds. It is rocket 
launched from a vertical position after which 
it cruises on twin ramjet engines at super- 
sonic speed to its distant target. Bomaro’s 
capability extends to extreme altitude. 
Bomare was designed and built by the 
Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle, Wash. 
Bomare has been successfully tested in a 
series of launchings from Patrick Air. Force 
Base, Fla., against high-flying drone aircraft 
far out over the Atlantic Ocean, in one in- 
stance, at least, scoring a kill more than 100 
miles away after attacking it from above 
60,000 feet. It has intercepted and destroyed 
drone targets at distances far beyond the 
design range of any other surface-to-air mis- 
sile. Bomare will be assigned to the Air 
Defense Command where it will be used to 
defend large areas. The missile can be 
equipped with either a conventional or an 
atomic warhead. 

The first Bomare training unit, the 475ist 
Air Defense Missile Wing, was activated on 
January 16, 1958, at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 
At nearby Santa Rosa Island, Air Force 
Bomarc crews will be trained in the opera- 
tional employment of the missile. The 
Bomare training program is designed to 
provide ready missile crews for the opera- 
tional squadrons, when the Bomare air de- 
fense missile sites are completed in the 
Northern United States. 

The 250-mile combat range of the Bomare 
is such that a single missile site could give 
statewide air defense coverage for each State 
in the United States, except the State of 
Texas, or approximately 20 missile sites would 
cover all of the border area around the 
United States. 

The first Bomarc sites are scheduled to 
begin construction in Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey this spring. 

Mace (TM-76A) newest Matador devel- 
opment (formerly the TM-61B), includes 
a self-contained navigation system, and is 
currently undergoing cross-country flight 
tests in a controlled air corridor from the Air 
Force missile development center near Ala- 
mogordo, N. Mex., to a preselected impact 
area on the Wendover, Utah, Air Force Base 
target range, approximately 650 miles away. 
Flight testing through this corridor began 
on September 25, 1957. Escort fighters are 
used as a safety precaution, although the 
flight path does not cross major population 
areas. Successful flights of the Mace on this 
new range have been made. The missile is 
recoverable by parachute for reuse. 

Green Quail (GAM-72): A diversionary 
air-launched missile for the Air Force 
under development by the McDonnell Air- 
craft Co., of St. Louls, Mo. It is 


for use by the United States Air Force, and 
in the event of hostilities, will be used to 
assist In the penetration of enemy defenses. 

Bull Goose, (SM-78): A ground-launched 
diversionary missile under development for 
the Air Force by the Fairchild Engine & 
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Airplane Corp., of Hagerstown, Md. This 
missile is designed to be used by the Stra- 
tegic Air Command to aid in the penetration 
of enemy defenses in the event of hostilities. 

Thor (SM-75): Intermediate range bal- 
listice missile (IRBM). Now in production 
iy the Douglas Aircraft Co., which was 
‘warded a development contract for the 
Thor in December 1955. Separate contracts 
Ware awarded to prime contractors for sub- 
components such as a guidance system, pro- 
pulsion, and other subsystems. The A-C 
Spark Plug Division of General Motors holds 
a contract for research, development, and 
production of inertial guidance systems for 
Thor, which are completely self-contained 
within the missile and cannot be jammed 
or deterred from a preset course, The 
General Electric Co., of Philadelphia, has 
been named to develop and produce a nose 
cone for both Thor and Atlas. One-half of 
the booster engine manufactured by North 
American Aviation’s Rocketdyne Division 
serves as the propulsion unit for Thor. (The 
complete power package is being developed 
for the Atlas ICBM.) Engineering and fab- 
rication of Thor airframes is being supplied 
by the Santa Monica Division of the Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Many of the major components 
and subsystems will serve both the IRBM 
and ICBM programs, which will not only 
accelerate development, but should also 
reduce overall costs. Highest national 
priorities have been accorded the Air Force 
IRBM-ICBM programs. 

The Thor has been undergoing flight tests 
at the Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick 
Air Force Base, Fla., since early 1957. 

The first IRBM training unit, the 672d 
Strategic Missile Squadron, was activated at 
the SAC’s Ballistic Missile Training Center, 
Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., on January 1, 
1958. The first Thor operational squadrons 
are scheduled to be deployed overseas by De- 
cember 1958. Each Thor squadron is sched- 
uled to have 15 missiles. 

The Thor has recently been selected, in a 
joint agreement between the United States 
and the United Kingdom, as the intermedi- 
ate range ballistic missile that the United 
States will furnish the United Kingdom. 
The Thor units in that country will be 
manned by Royal Air Force personnel that 
will be trained by the United States Air 
Force. 

The first Thor squadron is now in training 
at the Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Thor plant in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Atlas (SM-65): Intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile (ICBM). The Atlas, with a 
range of 5,500 nautical miles, is being pro- 
duced by Convair Division of General 
Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calif., who pro- 
duce the airframe and integrate the sub- 
systems; General Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y., produces 
the nose cone and the radio guidance sys- 
tem; Burroughs Co. produces the computer; 
American Machine & Foundry produces 
the power supply accessories; and North 
American Aviation, Rocketdyne Division pro- 
duces the propulsion system. 

The Atlas, which has been undergoing 
flight tests since June, 1957, at the Air Force 
Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, 
Fla., is launched by rocket engines develop- 
ing many tons of thrust and millions of 
horsepower within seconds, which impart 
speeds well above 10,000 miles per hour. 

At the Ballistic Missile Training Center, 
Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., the Ist Mis- 
sile Division, assigned overall responsibilities 
for the Air Force's ballistic missile training 
program, was activated on September 11, 
1957, and was transferred to the Strategic 
Air Command on January 1, 1958. The 
Division controls the operation of the 704th 
Strategic Missile Wing at Cooke and the 
4320th Strategic Wing at Warren Air Force 
Base, Wyo. The first operational ICBM 
Squadron, the 576th Strategic Missile Squad- 
ron, to ultimately be deployed at the Wyo- 
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ming missile site, will be activated at Cooke 
Air Force Base on April 1, 1958. 

Cooke Air Force Base will have an opera- 
tional capability along with its training 
activities for ICBM's beginning in 1959, and 
Warren Air Force Base will be the second 
ICBM launching site, and a third site is 
yet to be named. 

The Atlas is programed to become opera- 
tional in late 1959. 

Titan (SM-68) intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM): The Titan is being de- 
veloped by Martin Aircraft Co. Denver, Colo., 
who manufacture the airframe and inte- 
grate the subsystems. AVCO Manufacturing 
Corp., Lawrence, Mass., is producing the nose 
cone, Its all-inertial guidance is being de- 
veloped and produced by American Bosch, 
ARMA, Garden City, N. Y. The Aerojet 
General Corp., Sacramento, Calif., is pro- 
ducing the propulsion system. The Titan, 
like the Atlas, is a missile of 5,500-nautical- 
mile range. 

The Titan, a two-stage missile, by design 
is potentially superior to the Atlas in range 
and payload and is proceeding well in its 
development phase. Static tests of the Titan 
engine have been made and flight tests of the 
complete system will commence later this 
year. 

OTHER IMPORTANT INCREASES 

Mr. Chairman, there are other impor- 
tant increases with respect to outer- 
space technology; with respect to Army 
modernization; and with respect to the 
Marine Corps, the National Guard, and 
the Army Reserve Corps. 


CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman, continental defense 
calls for a very large and increasing 
expenditure. This, of course, is a prob- 
lem that is vital to us all. I am glad to 
report that the hearings indicate that 
it is progressing according to schedule. 

DOLLARS AND CENTS 


Coming back for a moment to the dol- 
lars and cents, this bill, as I have indi- 
cated, carries a total of some $38.8 bil- 
lion. There is another bill to follow this 
which will include the increases in pay 
recently provided by the Congress, as 
well as military construction. 

The testimony of Assistant Secretary 
McNeil, Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense, indicates that the two bills 
taken together will total approximately 
$41 billion and will amount to some $5.3 
billion more than the appropriations 
originally made available a year ago and 
to some $4.1 billion more than the ap- 
propriations made available for the cur- 
rent year as a whole, including the sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

These two bills will amount to over 
55 percent of the Federal budget and 
will call for obligations of about $42.6 
billion and for expenditures of about 
$40.3 billion. The contemplated expendi- 
tures will be just about $1.1 billion in 
excess of the present estimated expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year. 

Secretary McNeil’s testimony also in- 
dicates that there will be an unexpended 
balance as of the end of fiscal 1959 of 
about $32.4 billion, roughly the same as 
at the end of the current fiscal year, 
and that there will be an unobligated bal- 
ance of $6.7 billion compared to $8 bil- 
lion estimated for June 30, 1958, and 
compared to $15.7 billion at the end of 
fiscal 1954. 

Secretary McNeil estimates that all of 
the unobligated balance will be either 
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legally committed or earmarked under 

approved programs pursuant to the full 

tone principle as of the end of fiscal 
SUBCOMMITTEE ACTION 

Just to summarize the subcommittee 
action briefly. 

The action results in an increase in 
budget estimates of $1,021 million. It 
results in decreases under those esti- 
mates of $647 million. It also includes 
by way of reduction recoveries from the 
stock and industrial funds in the Army, 
the Navy, and the Marine Corps, 
amounting to $260 million over the $325 
million recommended in the budget. 

The net result is an increase in new 
money of $113,614,000. 

PRINCIPAL DECREASES 


The principal decreases have been 
made in respect to five items. 

There is a decrease of $358 million or 
thereabouts in respect to spare parts, a 
decrease across the boards resulting 
from holding the purchase of initial 
spare parts to 20 percent of flyaway 
costs. 

There is a decrease of roughly $100 
million in respect to M. & O., something 
less than 1 percent across the boards, in 
respect to all branches of the services. 

There is a decrease of $69 million be- 
cause of the fact that two of the ships 
requested in next year’s program have 
not yet been authorized. This is pre- 
sumably a temporary decrease. 

There is a decrease of $35 million to 
which the chairman of the subcommittee 
has referred which eliminates long-lead 
items in respect to the second nuclear 
carrier which the Navy plans to request 
a year hence. 

Finally there is a decrease of $23.8 
million in respect to so-called executive 
aircraft, which has been applied across 
the boards in respect to all branches of 
the services. 

PRINCIPAL INCREASES 


The increases of $1,021 million appear 
largely in respect to items eight in num- 
ber. 

First there is an increase of $65 mil- 
lion and a change in language, in the 
President’s Emergency Fund, to give a 
flexibility of $250 million in respect to 
scientific breakthroughs. 

Increases 2 to 4 are in personnel; $51 
million for the National Guard, $30 mil- 
lion for the Army Reserve and $45 mil- 
lion for the Marine Corps. 

Increase No. 5 is in respect to mod- 
ernization of equipment for the Army, 
$37 million. 

Finally increases 6 to 8 are in respect 
to guided missiles of particular interest; 
$638 million for the Navy Polaris in the 
hope of making 9 Polaris missile units 
available within the same period that it 
was contemplated to make 3 available, 
and in the hope of making the first unit 
available 5 to 9 months earlier than 
would otherwise be the case; $48 million 
for the so-called Hound Dog missile, 
with a view to fully equipping all of the 
B-52’s with this very important air-to- 
ground missile; and $90 million for the 
so-called Minuteman missile, a new 
solid propellant ICBM missile which 
gives much promise. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not convinced that 
all of these increases are wise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I did not vote for them all in 
committee. 


I am going to go along with this bill 
at this time, however, because I believe 
that under present conditions it is better 
to err on the liberal side, if err we must, 
in respect to the items referred to, and 
because I know that the control over ex- 
penditure in the last analysis is, of course, 
in the hands of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, to 
work on this committee dealing with na- 
tional defense appropriations is at best a 
trying experience. As vast as are the op- 
erations of the military department, as 
many activities as they conduct, as much 
money as they handle, it is almost more 
than any one individual can comprehend, 
much less deal with in detail. 

For the last 2 or 3 years, I have 
thought we were making some progress 
with our investigations of procurement 
policies and practices, when we began to 
bring about some correction in the things 
we saw that were not good and that were 
expensive and wasteful. About that time 
we began to have something of a reces- 
sion in this country. With the beginning 
of the recession, a number of national 
Magazines and newspapers and a number 
of national leaders began to say that the 
more we spend in defense, the more we 
will stop the recession. It has made it so 
that the more you try to save in defense 
the more you are hurting prosperity, in 
the views of many of these publications 
and of many national leaders. If the 
more you spend does lead to prosperity, 
we should have an unequalled period of 
‘prosperity for the next few years; but I 
do not believe that is true; in fact, I know 
it is not so. 

This bill carries in excess of $38 billion; 
and may I say here and now, in my 
opinion, if our defense expenditures were 
5 times what they are, if our Military 
Establishment were 10 times as big as it 
is, it would not deter Russia from taking 
those things in sight that are within her 
reach as long as she sees any signs of 
weakness in our determination to stand 
up and be counted with what we have for 
what we believe. 

I shall not belabor this House as I 
did earlier in this session when the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill was up, but 
there is every reason to believe that we 
are playing into the hands of Russia 
in many, many ways. I have made this 
statement before the committee, and I 
think perhaps I should again speak so it 
will be in the Record. In judging our 
defense by how much we spend that we 
are showing our weaknesses. What we 
need greatly is courage. 

I was in Budapest, Hungary, 13 days 
before the outbreak there. From all 


the people that I listened to, definitely 
the Hungarian people had been led to 
believe in one way or the other that we 
were on their side and that they could 
count on our help. I heard from our 
own people there that there was much 
to indicate that the Russians were try- 
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ing to work out something in Hungary 
on the order of Poland. The Commu- 
nist papers were criticizing the local gov- 
ernment. Hungarian leaders of Russian 
opposition had been rehabilitated. 

I was back here when the outbreak 
came, but I got the local papers to see 
the sequence of events, and this is what 
the Washington Post and the other 
Washington papers reported: On Octo- 
ber 29, after this uprising occurred, ac- 
cording to the Washington papers, the 
Russian troops withdrew from Budapest 
and were announcing they would meet 
with the Hungarian Government there 
to try to solve this problem on the order 
of what we know they did in Poland. 

On November 1 in a speech at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, our Government announced, 
through our leader, that we would not 
join France and England in any fight 
over Suez. Now, I am not saying that 
we should have fought; but I am saying 
it was going too far to announce to the 
world that we were not going to fight 
to hold the lifeline of the Western World. 

Then on November 2, after the state- 
ment that we would not support France 
and England and had announced it to 
the world so far as the Suez is con- 
cerned, the Russians had every reason 
to believe that certainly they had noth- 
ing to fear from us whatever they did in 
Hungary. According to the local paper, 
the Russian troops then went back into 
Budapest and the slaughter occurred. 

Then, what did we do, my friends? 
To help the Hungarian people, we 
brought to this country thousands and 
thousands of Hungarians, many of 
whom for years had wanted to come to 
the United States for economic reasons. 
I should think that in all likelihood the 
people now in Hungary have about as 
much appreciation for what we did as 
the early American revolutionists had 
for Canada for giving a haven to those 
unwilling to stay here and help the col- 
onists in this country in their struggle 
against England. That is a serious 
statement, but the reason I am making 
it is to point out that it is not how much 
money you spend to pump prime your 
economy, it is the courage with which 
you stand for the things in which you 
believe. 

I would like to briefly point out what 
I think is one of the greatest dangers 
we have facing us today. May I say 
that my colleagues on this committee 
have heard this argument before; and 
to a degree they have heeded it. Their 
report shows they do have a realization 
of it. Most of the items here, under 
present conditions with the present pub- 
lic attitude and the public atmosphere, 
are just about as good as anybody could 
do, all things being considered. So this 
is not to be taken as a criticism of them. 
If anything, it is to sound a little warn- 
ing. 

It was testified before our committee 
by the top military people that the na- 
tion that loses this war will doubtless be 
that nation whose economy cracks up 
first. If that be true, attention to the 
economy of our country is certainly some- 
thing that we should keep in mind. Last 
week, I believe it was, this Congress ap- 
proved an increase for postal clerks, 
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Yesterday a bill passed this House in- 
creasing the pay of other workers. Only 
a short time ago we raised military pay. 
Nobody involved in that received any 
actual raise at all. It was merely ex- 
pressing former pay in terms of presently 
depreciated currency. And we are on the 
same road all down the line. 

Mr. Chairman, it is dangerous when 
military public works bills are sent here 
listed by States, so that everybody knows 
he has something init. I think it is dan- 
gerous when we get to the point that 
contracts are allocated to areas of unem- 
ployment as a pump-priming operation. 
Yes; I think it is highly dangerous when 
conservative organizations like the 
American Medical Association line up on 
the side of more defense spending, what- 
ever their reasons may be. 

National leaders offer increased de- 
fense spending as a cure for the present 
recession. It is said this will prime the 
pump of our economy by putting in the 
hands of the people purchasing power to 
buy the supply of consumer goods which 
many need. In my opinion this would 
be a case of offering the cause as a cure. 

Adequate defense is, of course, essen- 
tial. However, even a limited knowledge 
of economics should make it apparent 
that what we spend for defense, even 
though necessary, does not contribute 
usuable goods to the general economy 
and, at best, is dead weight from the 
standpoint of economics. However es- 
sential real defense happens to be, it is 
a drain on the economy, not an economic 
asset; and waste or excessive spending 
for defense aggravates the situation. It 
would seem that anyone could see that 
we cannot spend more than half our na- 
tional tax-take on non-productive goods 
without it being felt. I believe we are 
feeling the effects now. 

Expenditures in the name of defense, 
with the demand on manpower and on 
the treasury, have increased taxes, leav- 
ing fewer dollars in private hands and 
to the extent not paid for by taxes, but 
by increasing the national debt, have led 
to inflation and thereby increased the 
price on these products to the point 
where many Americans cannot afford 
them. 

Our troubles did not just now occur 
but started several years ago when great 
defense expenditures including foreign 
aid drained our economy, our manpower, 
and our money to the point that Ameri- 
can business had to start selling with 
virtually no downpayment and with 
many months to pay. We covered up the 
situation for several years by this and 
other means. What looks to be an over- 
supply of consumer goods is really too 
few dollars left after taxes and too little 
purchasing power in the dollars left due 
to inflation. The price in terms of dol- 
lars has been too high for many people 
to pay and now has become too high for 
many to buy. Increased defense spend- 
ing for pump-priming would only aggra- 
vate the situation and postpone the day 
of reckoning. 

It is hard to understand how men in 
high places, leading economists, those 
who should know best, offer as a cure 
more defense spending and continuing 
foreign aid programs. Truly, they offer 
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as a cure that which to a large extent 
is the cause of our problem. Perhaps 
it is because too many vested interests 
believe they will get an extra slice of the 
national income every time the treasury 
writes a check in the name of defense, 
though the rest have fewer dollars left 
after taxes, and each dollar left will buy 
much less. They should realize time will 
show we are all in this together. 

In the final analysis, what each of us 
may have is dependent upon the sound- 
ness of our over-all economic structure; 
and while it is well to hold Russia off, 
it is just as essential that we be strong 
when the chips are down. We must not 
destroy ourselves in the scrimmage as 
long as there is any likelihood of a real 
contest coming up. 

A few years ago a Presbyterian minis- 
ter in Washington, who spent his hours 
with troubled people who came to him 
for comfort, in writing of his experiences 
said anybody in Government had to learn 
that he could not influence the trend of 
events very much and had to adjust him- 
self to doing the best he could, else he 
would end up having to go to his preacher, 
a psychiatrist, a doctor, or perhaps all 
three, I have taken that to heart and 
do not expect to crack up by reason of 
the many things which look to me to be 
out of balance. 

On January 23, 1958, I made a speech 
on the floor of the House when the sup- 
plemental appropriation for the Defense 
Department was up. This speech ap- 
pears on page 924 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. It was made off the cuff, but 
from the heart, based on facts which I 
had earlier developed in the hearings. 

I had the real attention of this mem- 
bership. However, I am afraid attention 
to the thoughts expressed largely ended 
with my presentation of the speech. 

Since that time I developed in the 
record the fact that the Small Business 
Administration has the final say-so in 
determining what companies are quali- 
fied for military production. Under the 
pressure for preventing the military from 
competing with private business, though 
the military did not produce for the gen- 
eral public but only for themselves, we 
have stopped the military from doing 
many things which it could do for itself 
45 which it might have to do in war- 

ê. 

It reached the point where we largely 
stopped them from baking bread; and 
to cap the climax, we have the Bolling 
Field Airbase having its food provided 
and served by a catering service under 
contract. 

Actually, if you study it, most of this 
drive is not to prevent competition by 
the military, but has been an effort to 
make money out of military expendi- 
tures. In other words, everybody wanted 
to be cut in. This statement is not in- 
tended as an indictment, for it is merely 
an example of our American system of 
business enterprise. The individual ex- 
amples probably do little harm, but as 
an index to a public attitude and trend 
they could be dangerous. Truly, it might 
be said that the next war had better be 
a push button one, for if this trend con- 
tinues, we might have difficulty fighting 
beyond the delivery area of the local 
bakery. 
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Along this line, I quote from an- 
nouncements in recent weeks: 

The Washington Star: 

The greatest potential stimulant origin- 
ating in the administration was provided by 
an order increasing the placement of de- 
fense contracts from the $7.9 billion let in 
the last 6 months of 1957 by $5.5 billion, 
to $13.4 billion in the first half of 1958. 


The Army announced $100 million ad- 
ditional in truck and trailer contracts. 
In this announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Defense the following statement 
was made: 

The acceleration of this procurement, ac- 
cording to Secretary Brucker, accomplishes 
the two-fold purpose of purchasing criti- 
cally needed vehicles for the Army and at 
the same time helping to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation. 2 

The placing of orders for such a large 
quantity of finished trucks and trailers will 
generate an immediate demand for sub- 
assemblies and component parts from hun- 
dreds of sub-contractors. Its impact will 
quickly be felt over large parts of the 
country, the Secretary added. 


Later the Army announced the pur- 
chase of 3,000 five-ton trucks from the 
Diamond T Motor Truck Co., for $32,- 
279,809.00. I quote: 

It is estimated that the execution of this 
contract will provide for the continued em- 
ployment of 1,100 and will permit the re- 
hiring of 1,832 personnel. 

Of the above-stated value, approximately 
65 percent of that amount will be used for 
subcontracting activities. It is estimated 
that 38 percent of all contracting will be 
accomplished in the State of Michigan. 


Yet the military has acres of good 
trucks and vehicles stored all over the 
world. In fact, there is evidence that 
much of our foreign military aid is an 
effort to move this equipment into other 
hands, so we can place new contracts 
with American producers. 

Recently in connection with the mili- 
tary pay raise bill, the Jackson, Miss., 
Daily News carried the following news 
story: 

New Pay BILL FOR SERVICES BRINGS 
LION HERE 

President Eisenhower's signature on the 
new pay bill increase for the armed services 
means another $4,300,000 annually, dis- 
tributed through checks to 31,000 individuals, 
mostly Reserves and National Guard, in 
Mississippi. 

This estimate was given Wednesday by the 
authoritative but unofficial Army Times. 

The new bill was steered largely by Sena- 
tor JoHN C. STENNIS, of Mississippi, who con- 
siders it an incentive bill which will help 
stop turnover in key position in the services, 
and thus eventually prove an economy in- 
stead of an added expense. 


According to members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, a report on how 
much business the contributors to the 
Eric Johnston meeting to promote for- 
eign aid have with the Government 
would be an eye opener. 

In a different vein, foreign aid is al- 
most 100 percent inflationary because 
the goods go overseas; the money stays 
here with no goods to offset it. 

Nelson Rockefeller appeared before our 
committee and requested an increase of 
$3 billion per year in defense spending, 
but admitted under questioning that he 
and his group had not had time to study 
what we were already spending. Neither 
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did he know of the carryover of funds, 
nor much of anything else about present 
expenditures. 

Sometime ago, I had the Library of 
Congress to supply me with the names of 
generals and admirals, most of whom 
retired at an early age under laws pro- 
vided by the Congress, who are now top 
officials with corporations engaged in 
producing under contracts with the De- 
fense Department. The list is lengthy 
and impressive. 

Years ago, the late State Senator 
Harper, of Mississippi, more familiarly 
known as “Peachtree” Harper, said if we 
needed more money, print it. Dr. 
Townsend, I believe, advocated the Gov- 
ernment giving those 65 years of age 
$200 per month on the basis that spend- 
ing it would generate prosperity. 

The Washington Evening Star, Mon- 
day, April 28, 1958, carried the following 
story: 

Business Backs ARMS OUTLAY, TALBOTT 
Says—Vast EXPENDITURE WILL BE NEEDED, 
He TELLS PARLEY 
Philip M. Talbott, president of the United 

States Chamber of Commerce, pledged the 

support of American businessmen today for 

the vast spending necessary to build mili- 

tary strength. 

He said this strength must be so tremen- 
dous that “the leaders of any country with 
aggressive inclinations will know in advance 
that if they ever push the buttons in their 
own atomic arsenal, they will be inviting 
doom for themselves and their nation.” 

Our defensive shield also must be im- 
penetrable, he told the opening session of the 
national chamber’s 46th convention. 

Warning that all this means “vast expendi- 
tures of money,” he noted that the chamber 
has always stood for prudent spending. He 
added: 

“But you have not heard—and you are not 
going to hear—one word from this federa- 
tion of businessmen in opposition to the cost 
2 necessary expenditures for national de- 

ense.” 


I am certain the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce are thoroughly 
patriotic and sincere. Ido believe, how- 
ever, that profits from defense spending 
make it easier to take Mr. Talbott’s posi- 
tion. So many people are in the act 
that fewer and fewer people are able to 
look at this matter objectively. 

Recently the Secretary of Defense, in 
testifying before my Committee on Ap- 
propriations in connection with this 
year’s expenditure of $40.3 billion for 
defense, told the committee that next 
year and each year thereafter, as he 
saw it, we would have to increase ex- 
penditures for defense from one to one 
and a half billion dollars each year in 
real purchasing power. He went fur- 
ther and said that while he believed 
Government had done a fair job of hold- 
ing down depreciation in the value of 
the dollar, depreciation in our currency 
had averaged about 3 percent a year; 
and on that basis the committee would 
have to appropriate more than a billion 
dollars a year to offset currency depre- 
ciation alone, which would be in addi- 
tion to the real increase which he felt 
we could expect. 

Military leaders have advised our com- 
mittee that if Russia sticks to its present 
policies, as does the United States, the 
present defense expenditure situation 
will probably continue 35 to 40 years; 
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and these leaders have significantly 
agreed under questioning that the loser 
in this contest between Russia and the 
United States will likely be that one 
whose economy cracks up first. 

If the 3-percent decrease in the value 
of the dollar continues, as Mr. McElroy, 
Secretary of Defense, thought it perhaps 
would, and if such condition lasts for 
35 to 40 years, you can see what will 
happen to our money and our financial 
structure. 

On a visit to Russia a year and a half 

ago, we observed Russian soldiers build- 
ing telephone lines. The Russian troops 
are used in times of need to gather 
crops. Under our system, with the pow- 
er of labor unions and others, making 
use of our people in uniform to contrib- 
ute to the general economy is not going 
to come about. Though in peacetime it 
is hard to find things to do to keep mili- 
tary personnel occupied or busy, we are 
largely stopping them from doing for 
themselves. 
The point of this is that if the military 
in Russia and the United States were of 
the same size and of the same cost, in 
the United States it would be a 100-per- 
cent drain on the economy, whereas in 
Russia the drain would be much less be- 
cause the military is used to contribute 
to the general economy. I am not advo- 
cating that our troops be used as are the 
Russian troops; but if our leaders are 
correct and if the loser will be that 
country whose economy cracks up first, 
such a course as we follow will increase 
the strain on our economy and would to 
that extent give Russia an additional 
advantage. 

If we had 100 times as much military 
strength as we now have, it would not 
deter Russia as long as she knows we 
are 100 percent on the defensive. It is 
our courage to stand which will count. 

I made the trip to Russia in 1956 as 
chairman of the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Committee. I have been told the 
report I made on my visit was later cir- 
cularized by our own Ambassador, Mr. 
Bohlen, to all our employees in Russia, 
with the notation that it represented 
worthwhile travel and objective report- 
ing. Much of that comes because many 
of the views and statements set forth 
actually come from our top representa- 
tives abroad, though I did not feel free 
to quote them or attribute to them the 
information I acquired. 

Not a single magazine was willing to 
carry the story contained in my report 
when we first came back, though I am 
pleased to note that a few weeks ago the 
U. S. News and World Report came out 
with a story on Russia which is almost 
100 percent in accord with the report 
which we made. 

Those who agree with some of the 
fears I have expressed, like myself, 
should heed the advice of the Presby- 
terian preacher. There is not a whole 
lot we could do about it other than to 
point out this side of the situation from 

to time. Since I can see my views 
are not going to be the prevailing ones 
and since there is very little presented 
on the side I have tried to cover, per- 
haps I have pressed them a little harder 
than if they were going to be followed in 
the hope they might tend to bring about 
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a little better balance. After all, Russian 
leaders have said they will make us 
crack up from within. 

It is serious, it is doubly serious, and 
if this is a long-range conflict we have 
with Russia we had better have some- 
thing in reserve when the chips are 
down, instead of exhausting ourselves 
in advance. That is what has happened 
to your dollar; it is what is happening 
to the American economy. As I have 
said, for many years under this approach 
we have seen the American people 
reaching the point where they did not 
have money to pay but bought on credit; 
and we covered up this thing for 2 or 3 
years. It has now reached the point 
that they not only do not have the money 
to pay, but they do not have the courage 
to buy after taxes are paid, under the 
policies that we are following right now. 
There have been too few dollars left in 
the hands of the American people and 
too little purchasing power in the dol- 
lars they have. You cannot cure your ills 
by throwing your money around, 
whether you do it in the name of na- 
tional defense or what have you. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as she may desire 
to the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
[Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the fiscal 1959 defense 
appropriations bill because I believe it 
reflects some of the difficult facts of life 
in a period when the safety of every one 
of our people depends on our national 
power to prevent successful aggression 
by the Soviet Union. 

We have to stay strong. We must 
have sufficient men and weapons to fight 
successfully any kind of war or limited 
war into which we may be forced. Only 
this way can we discourage aggression. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Committee on Appropriations has seen 
fit to recommend modest increases in 
the budgets for the National Guard, the 
Army Reserve program, and the Marine 
Corps. At relatively small cost, these 
contingents of our military forces have 
demonstrated their great value in the 
past. Under present reprogramming 
plans, these elements should be better 
trained and provide a readier, more flex- 
ible source of strength. 

By maintaining the National Guard at 
a continuing strength of 400,000, by in- 
creasing the active Army Reserve force 
to 300,000, and by strengthening the 
renowned striking force of the Marine 
Corps, boosting it from 175,000 to 200,000 
personnel, we are assuring our country 
maximum performance from these im- 
portant forces. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScrIvNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, Fri- 
day of last week, a small group of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives as- 
sembled in this Chamber and partici- 
pated in the services for the two unknown 
American servicemen who have now 
joined their comrade in arms at the 
top of the hill in Arlington Cemetery. 
There now are three, three unknown 
American servicemen. We could not help 
but think as we considered those three 
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unknowns whether or not there would 
ever be a fourth. The only conclusion 
to which I could come after having been 
on this committee for 12 or more years, 
and having observed the progress of as 
many military appropriation bills as I 
have, was that if there ever should be a 
fourth unknown American serviceman in 
Arlington Cemetery he will be completely 
surrounded by countless millions of un- 
known Americans. 

Complacency? Mr. Chairman, I have 
not seen it in the White House. I have 
not seen it in the Pentagon, and even 
though there is only a small handful 
of Members of the House listening, it is 
not complacency as far as the absent 
ones are concerned. This situation shows 
a very high regard for and confidence 
in the hard work and the sound judg- 
ment of the members of the Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. I think that 
is true throughout the country. Yet, 
if we were to have a lot of fireworks, 
we would be accused of being hysterical. 
When we take a calm approach we are 
accused of being complacent. I do not 
know how you are ever going to walk 
on both sides of the street at the same 
time. We do try to keep to the middle 
of the road and keep our feet on the 
ground and our head out of the clouds. 
It is far better for us to go along on 
a level scale of defense preparedness 
than it is to have a series of ups and 
downs as a result of either so-called 
complacency on one hand or hysteria 
on the other, brought about by any 1 
day’s event. Furthermore, if we jump 
every time Russia pops off, Russia is run- 
ning us. We should make our own plans 
and run our own show. I do not share 
the alarm of my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 
I cannot believe that we are in a posi- 
tion to use defense spending as such a 
great force for economy as some people 
say. After all, $40 billion is only 10 per- 
cent of our national productivity and it 
takes more than 10 percent of our na- 
tional productivity to have any massive 
effect. Be that as it may. Defense does 
cost a great deal of money, it does bring 
forth many results without which we 
could not have an adequate defense. 

Much has been said about the progress 
made by the Soviets in their missile field. 
Let us be realistic for a minute. They 
had to have missiles a long time ago. 
We did not. We have had and right now 
we do have the strongest, the best, and 
the greatest and most powerful deterrent 
to war that there is in our long-range 
bombers—the Strategic Air Command, 

How many of you remember that we 
were having a terrific argument here in 
the committees of Congress not so long 
ago about the relative merits of the 
supercarrier and the B-36’s? Well, bless 
your soul, to show how fast these become 
obsolete, you read yesterday where the 
last B-36 in our inventory was being 
flown to the junk pile; yet here we were 
battling back and forth, getting excited, 
getting hysterical as to the comparative 
merits of the supercarrier and the B-36’s. 
Those bombers are not only obsolete; 
the old carrier is on the way out. That 


has not been too long ago, so that some 
of the things we look at as being so fine 
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today will also be obsolete in just a short 
time from now. 

I said that Russia had to have missiles. 
They did. They have to have fighters, 
lots of them. They had to have a de- 
fense because we have had a strong 
offense, They still have to have a de- 
fense. What they can do with missiles 
they could have done to European bases 
with the medium bombers for some few 
years. So the picture has not changed 
to a marked degree. One day offensive 
measures are in the dominant position; 
the next defense measures come along 
and offset them. There is a constant 
battle between offense and defense. 

I want to refer to our chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], who 
has not always been as genial during the 
hearings as he formerly was. He made 
some remarks about last year’s com- 
mittee action. 

Now, a lot of people do not under- 
stand the situation we face. They have 
President Eisenhower, a Republican, 
President of the United States, but the 
Congress is controlled by Democrats this 
year. It was last year and for the last 
2 previous years; as far as that goes, 
for 24 out of the last 28 years, I do recall 
that early last year I heard a lot of my 
Democrat colleagues getting up on the 
floor of the House and shouting to the 
high heavens about the greatest peace- 
time budget in the history of the world. 
Oh, they talked economy, and actually 
we brought about some economy, and I 
think it is well justified economy, but I 
do not recall having heard any of them 
mention economy since the 1st of Janu- 
ary. Maybe the word has been for- 
gotten, but it must not be if this Nation 
is to exist and remain sound economi- 
cally, which we must do, as well as to be 
strong militarily. Yes, “economy” is a 
lost word. I would like to hear it again 
sometime. But, after all that talk about 
the biggest peacetime budget in the 
history of the world, here it is another 
year, and what have my Democrat 
colleagues done? Well, here comes in the 
Presidential budget that is even greater 
than the one last year that they com- 
plained about, $38,196,000,000. That isa 
lot of dough. But, they are increasing it 
by almost another billion. No, they do 
not talk about cuts this year. Oh, we 
cut a few places here and some place else 
and increased it in many others. Some 
increases are good. I go right along 
with some, but not with all of them. I 
felt that the Department of Defense had 
suggested too great a cut in the strength 
of the Marines, I thought they had gone 
too far in reducing the size and the ap- 
propriation for the National Guard and 
the Reserves, and I thought the increases 
that we made for these forces were 
proper. And, I will look with a great 
deal of dissatisfaction upon any attempt 
by anybody in the administration to 
thwart the will of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Congress by not mak- 
ing use of the funds provided and 
maintain the strength of the National 
Guard, Reserves, and the Marines at the 
figure at which we set them. On the 
other hand, I did not agree with the in- 
crease for the Polaris submarine system. 
It holds great promise, yes, but it is still 
too far in the future to justify the in- 
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crease of more than $1 billion this year. 
And; as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH] has men- 
tioned, if they cannot use it wisely, it 
will not be spent. So, maybe it has not 
done any harm, but I doubt that it has 
done much good. 

I am probably the one that the gen- 
tleman from Texas was talking about 
when I said I thought we were puffing 
the Russian ego when we constantly re- 
ferred to the sputnik. Of course, what 
they were referring to as the sputnik 
was the third-stage rocket, which be- 
came the fellow traveler with the 
satellite. 

“Sputnik” means “fellow traveler.” I 
told you in January, when we had the 
1958 supplemental before us, that I had 
no idea how much their satellite had 
cost the Soviet Government, but no mat- 
ter how many million dollars it had cost 
them, it was going to cost the taxpayers 
of this Nation many, many millions of 
dollars more than it did Russia. Since 
then many programs of expanded ex- 
penditures have been tied to the tail of 
that Russian sputnik. Perhaps in some 
ways it was probably a good thing that it 
did go into orbit when it did. It has 
caused a great many people to reassess 
the situation that faces this Nation. I 
must, I think in all fairness to the Navy 
and to others, again declare the actu- 
ality, the fact, namely: That our satellite 
programs have not been military satellite 
programs as such, but have been under- 
takings by our civilian scientists as a 
part of and a participation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, IGY. 

The Navy came into the picture, as I 
have previously related, as the contract- 
ing agency, because they had had some 
experience in making contracts for mili- 
tary rockets. So they were called in to 
be the contracting agency for the civil- 
ian scientists. The National Science 
Foundation and the heads of this pro- 
gram, Dr. Porter and Dr. Higgins and 
others, are the ones who are in charge 
of that civilian program. 

We do have military satellite pro- 
grams that are coming along in pretty 
good shape. 

I know there are some who feel that 
the cut in the regular Army from 900,000 
to 870,000 was too great. I do not agree 
with them. It is time, past the time, to 
cut down the size of our regular stand- 
ing force. If you will go back and read 
some of the figures you will find that at 
the very peak of the Korean war—and I 
am now talking about the very peak of 
the Korean war—we had only 1,600,000 
in our regular Army. We will now have 
870,000 which is more than half, and we 
are in a period of at least quasi-peace. 
Unless we have wasted countless billions 
of dollars—and I say billions advisedly— 
it is time for us to reduce our Army, be- 
cause we have more rapid transportation, 
we have better communications, we have 
increased intelligence, we have furnished 
them with planes and drones with newer, 
better and more destructive weapons of 
allkinds. With adequate weapons in his 
hands, one military man today, one 
Army man, can inflict more damage than 
1,000 of his fellow fighters could in World 
War II. So perhaps you will agree that 
870,000 is enough, The outstanding mil- 
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itary leaders of the Nation, and especially 
the outstanding leader and the most ex- 
perienced of all, President Eisenhower, 
said that it is sufficient. Being an old 
Army man himself I am sure that if he 
felt that the Army was being unduly 
hurt in this figure he would have been in 
here battling for a greater number for 
them. Particularly do we have enough 
if these men would be used for military 
purposes and if we would bring back 
home many thousands who belong here 
instead of having them scattered 
throughout the world, in 61 different 
countries on the face of the globe. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see where we are. 
You have heard these figures but maybe 
these charts will give you a little better 
idea of where this $40 billion goes. The 
Army’s share of this particular budget 
will amount to $8,617,000,000. They 
will have 870,000 men, and the payroll 
just for those 870,000 men will be $3,- 
490,000,000. The Navy will have appro- 
priated funds of $11 billion. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. That figure of $3,490,- 
000,000 includes not only pay, but also 
subsistence. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Pay and allowances. 

Mr. FORD. Things of that sort. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes. 

The Navy’s share will be $11,042,000,- 
000, and will provide for 630,000 person- 
nel in the Navy plus the 200,000 marines, 
or a total of 830,000 naval forces, in- 
cluding the Marines, and for their pay 
and allowances they will have $3,169,- 
000,000. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH] told you, this Navy 
of ours is a good Navy. It is becoming 
more atomic than it has been in the 
past—they are, as has been told you, 
stressing antisubmarine warfare. They 
are going into many fields, including, I 
think, some fields in which they have no 
business, such as strategic and long- 
range or heavy bombing. 

The Air Force will be provided $17 
billion—17 thousand million dollars—to 
provide for the Air Force with its equip- 
ment and all the attendant costs, to 
maintain a strength of 850,000. You re- 
call that prior to 1947 when we talked 
about the strength of the Army we then 
included in the Army the Air Corps, 
which is now the Air Force, so that to 
compare the figures before that time and 
today you would have to take both the 
Air Force and the Army to have compara- 
tive figures. But for the pay and allow- 
ances of these 850,000 airmen and offi- 
cers the cost is $3,914,000,000. So you 
can get the cost for the personnel of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, their pay and 
allowances, $10 billion. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, who has served long 
and well on the subcommittee. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Will the gentleman 
indicate whether that includes the pay 
increases recently authorized by the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No; it does not. 
That will come later. I probably should 
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have pointed that out at the outset, and 
I will later, that none of the figures we 
are talking about now include the re- 
cently increased military pay. That will 
be another half billion dollars, or $500 
million. That is not included in this, al- 
though part of it was included in the 
President’s budget. So it is one reason 
why I say we have increased this budget 
better than a billion dollars above what 
it was in the President’s budget. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The personnel and the 
costs the gentleman has explained do 
not include the personnel of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserves nor their 
costs? Is that right? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No. It is not in- 
cluded. Those are separate budget 
items. 

This Air Force we have, and do not 
let anyone kid you about it, is the best 
in the world. It can on very short notice 
have literally and actually hundreds of 
planes on the way to previously desig- 
nated targets; and, as has been told you 
so many times, each one of these planes 
can carry with it more destruction on 
this one trip than all of the planes in 
all of their sorties in all of World 
War II, Pacific and European. The same 
thing is true in our new fighter bombers, 
as much destruction in one fighter 
bomber today as in all the planes on 
all the sorties in the entire World 
War II. So sometimes we have reason 
to wonder whether or not we have oc- 
casion to procure as many of the costly 
planes as we have been getting, in view 
of that ability. 

We are making rapid progress in 
missiles. ‘They are costly, no question 
about it. They are not cheap. 

And they will cost you more next 
month and next year. You just read last 
week where these workers out in the mis- 
sile plant in California went on strike. 
Their pay is going to be increased by 
nearly 10 percent. And it only comes 
from one place. All these missile plants 
operate on renegotiable, escalator clause 
contracts. So all the missile plants will 
do is add the price of the increase in pay. 
It comes out of the taxpayers’ pocket. So 
the missile which cost you a million 
dollars last month, next month and the 
next few months, because I cannot tell 
you what it will cost next year, will cost 
you $1,100,000. 

And we did oppose a cut in the Ma- 
Tines. So there it is—a $38 billion 
budget. You say how much is it? 
Eventually, it is going to be $41 billion. 

Now if you—I do not have any with 
me—but if some of you have a thousand 
$1,000 bills, new crisp bills and not the 
old, dog-eared bills that the folks from 
Texas carry around—you take those 
thousand new crisp $1,000 bills, that is 
$1 million. That is all. It is a million 
dollars. This packet of paper represents 
a bundle of 1,000 $1,000 bills. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the gentleman bring 
in something more realistic? We would 
like to see the real article. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The Republican dol- 
lars have gone down to Florida to keep 
that State green. But, at any rate here 
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it is. A theoretical stack of $1,000 bills. 
It is 8 inches high. To get a billion dol- 
lars you have to have a thousand bun- 
dies, like this. That means a stack 8,000 
inches high. That is 666 feet high, that 
is 111 feet higher than the Washington 
Monument. So now what are we talking 
about? You are talking about a green 
forest. Here on this chart are 41 green 
stacks of $1,000 bills higher than the 
Washington Monument. That is what 
your defense bill is. That is what is be- 
ing provided in your defense appropria- 
tions for this fiscal year of 1959. 

Where does it all go? In addition to 
this 24% million military personnel you 
have been told about, the military uses 
the services of 1,100,000 civilians. They 
are scientists, typists, chauffeurs, truck 
drivers. They work in some of the fac- 
tories. They work, for instance, down at 
Patrick Air Force Base. There are civil- 
ians on all the bases doing all sorts of 
things. Their pay averages a little bet- 
ter than $4,000 a year. So just to pay 
the 1 million civilians takes another 
$5,000 billion. We are talking about big 
money. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman the question whether or not 
the number of civilian personnel has 
been increased or decreased last year? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It has been gradu- 
ally decreasing, but how long that can 
keep on, I cannot tell you because you 
have so many functions to perform and 
somebody has to perform them whether 
they are in the uniform or out of the 
uniform. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to my col- 
league on the subcommittee. 

Mr. FORD. With reference to the fig- 
ure of $5 billion which is the cost in 1 
fiscal year for the 1,100,000 civilian em- 
ployees that does not include the pay in- 
crease legislation which we enacted; 
does it? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That had not been 
cleared so we could not consider it in 
this appropriation bill. It will come in 
on a supplemental along with the in- 
creased military pay. 

Now where does the military dollar 
go? We will break that down by these 
Separate charts. Twenty-six percent of 
it or a little better than one-fourth of 
each dollar appropriated for the military 
goes for the pay of military personnel 
and allowances. That includes medicare 
and some of these other items that we 
have been talking about. 

Then we come to what we call hard- 
ware, major procurement. Thirty-six 
percent of your military dollar goes for 
the procurement of hardware, that is, 
some of the things, perhaps, that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] spoke about: tanks, guns, ammuni- 
tion, ships, planes, and missiles. 

Now where does it go? This chart 
shows the various fields of spending al- 
most $6 billion, that will go into aircraft. 
This large sum is not hard to understand 
when you realize and appreciate that one 
of our new B-58’s, and it is a pretty slick 
job, costs about $8 million. Here is a 
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model of a B-58. It is practically all 
wing. It is supersonic. It does a tre- 
mendous job. The first few copies of the 
B-58 cost much more than $8 million 
when the amortization of the factory is 
included. That is why when they first 
started getting into production and com- 
ing out they cost us $20 million, perhaps 
the first half dozen or so probably cost 
around $30 million each. 

Now we are going into missiles. Mis- 
siles are not cheap. Here is one of the 
old standards, the old Corporal. That 
is just a piece of long-range artillery. 
The cost of that is down to a few thou- 
sand dollars now. But when we are talk- 
ing about these new ones, the Atlas, the 
Thor and Polaris, then we are getting 
into big money. By the time you put 16 
Polaris missiles on a submarine—costing 
around 80 to 90 million dollars—one sub- 
marine loaded with 16 Polaris will run 
around 110 or 125 million dollars each. 

The Thor will run about a million dol- 
lars each. The Atlas will run a little 
better than twice as much as the Thor. 

Then we come down to ships. They, 
too, are expensive. 

We did not provide anything for a new 
atomic carrier this year. An atomic 
carrier will cost around $325 million, 
Then when you get into electronics you 
are getting into a wide field. Here on 
this chart is the item for electronic com- 
munication. This bill provides more 
than a billion dollars for this item alone.. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. In the item where the 
gentleman just referred to the cost, has 
the gentleman itemized the research 
cost in that? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Oh, no research and 
development comes from separately pro- 
vided funds. 

Mr. AVERY. You have written that 
right off? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That has been writ- 
ten right off. 

When we start building plants for the 
production of missiles, then we amor- 
tize the cost in the first 50 or 100 missiles 
made, just as when we built airplane 
plants, we amortized the cost of the 
plants in the first hundred or so planes. 
The last B-36 that came out, just the 
plane, cost less than a million dollars, 
because the plant had been amortized 
and the efficiency was vastly greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Now here on the 
chart is another big item: Maintenance 
and operation. That takes 23 percent or 
almost one-quarter of your dollar. What 
do we do with that? Maintenance 
and operation—there is $9 billion. 
That is just for housekeeping for over 
1,062 bases, all over the world; from 
the little remote nonmanned radar 
stations clear on up to Fort Benning, Ga., 
with 34,000 men. You have got to keep 
the roof painted. You have got to have 
water. You must have electricity. You 
have to have all those things. Here is 
where it goes. We will procure from 
operation and maintenance funds 265 
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million barrels of fuel. For what? We 
are going to keep over 37,000 planes fiy- 
ing. That is the Air Force, Army and 
the Navy. 

Eight hundred and fourteen thousand 
vehicles consume fuel, gas, until we 
find that in the Army we have one vehicle 
for almost every three men in the service. 
Hardly anybody has to walk any more; 
it is a very mobile army. 

We buy more water in 1 day than is 
consumed by the city of New York. 

Here is the bill for electricity: 6 billion 
kilowatt hours. These are just a few of 
the items that are necessary in the up- 
keep and maintenance of these bases. 

We operate nearly 10,000 miles of 
railroads on our bases. 

And telephones and telegraph lines: 
We maintain 43,000 miles of them on 
these bases. So these are some of the 
reasons why the maintenance and opera- 
tion portion of the military budget always 
stays at a sizable figure. 

Missiles: I will come to them in a mo- 
ment. But here in this series V we come 
to the sheet “Research and develop- 
ment.” Seven cents out of every military 
dollar goes for research and develop- 
ment. This year we are providing 
$2,700,000 for research and develop- 
ment. For what? For fast planes. This 
B-58 is not fast enough. We are talk- 
ing about the B-70 now. Then there is 
one that is going to go higher and faster. 
It may perhaps go around the moon and 
come on back. 

We are not satisfied with the kind of 
missiles that we have. Here is the Bo- 
marc. Now that is not good enough 
even though it will go out 400 miles and 
knock down a plane. We want one that 
will go out a thousand miles and knock 
down a plane. Then we come to the 
Nike-Ajax, the Nike-Hercules, and then 
the Nike-Zeus, which will go out and 
knock down missiles. We are never 
satisfied. 

We have some cracking good planes, 
but long before we have a new plane fin- 
ished we have plans and specifications 
for still better, bigger, faster planes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. While the gentle- 
man is discussing the speed of planes 
and missiles I wish he would tell us 
something about the new Hound Dog. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I will get around to 
that in just a minute. I do not come 
from the Ozarks, but I get down there 
once in a while, and this talk about 
hound dogs makes me feel like I would 
kind of like to hear the hound dogs bay- 
ing myself. 

Research and development: Here is an- 
other item—radar. We no more than 
get our radar line built in the Arctic than 
we are told it is obsolete, that we have 
to get bigger and better radar, that when 
we get into the missile field radar screens 
will be as big as football fields. You do 
not get them for pennies, either. 

This is not in this bill, but it is another 
item of cost: Military construction. It 
is necessary to have more houses, more 
barracks, more runways, more of every- 
thing. 

We have a special volume of the hear- 
ings just devoted to missiles. Here in my 
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hand is the model of an old Matador, it 
is a pilotless airplane. We have them 
in overseas service now. These are the 
ones that come in six parts, every part 
can be interchangeable. But it is obso- 
lete. So they have a new Matador com- 
ing along that will do better than this 
one, one with longer range, greater 
accuracy. 

And in connection with missiles I must 
mention our submarines and our missile- 
carrying submarines. Here is the Regu- 
lus which will be launched from sub- 
marines. It is not a ballistic missile. It 
is just a good missile of the pilotless 
bomber type launchable from a sub- 
marine, similar to the Air Force Snark, a 
missile with a high degree of accuracy, 
and a long range. 

Titan is the successor to the Atlas, and 
we hardly get started on that until we are 
working on another one. The Army, as 
you have heard, has the Jupiter—the 
companion to the Air Force Thor—both 
1,500-mile missiles. 

Then, of course, there is the subma- 
rine missile, the Polaris. Over here we 
have these others, the Matador, the 
Snark, the Regulus. Then there are 
the smaller missiles, Honest John, Little 
John, Redstone, Corporal, and Sergeant. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] 
referred to the Minuteman which will 
be a solid-fuel missile. They come in 
various classes. Some of these, like this 
one, the Corporal, is nothing more than 
long-range artillery to be launched from 
the ground to hit a target on the ground. 
We have others, including the Bomare, 
the long-range antiaircraft missile, 
then the two missile frigates you read 
about, the Canberra and the Boston 
which carry the Terrier. We have the 
Nike, Ajax, and Hercules. Then, of 
course, with the planes themselves we 
have what we call air-to-air missiles 
with such astounding accuracy they will 
go right up the tail pipe of the pursued 
jetplane. 

Now, here is where the Hound Dog 
comes in. I do not know who got up 
all of these names. Whoever it was 
must have been retired from the pull- 
man service because some of the names 
are fantastic. Hound Dog is just a 
rather large, substantial guided missile, 
that can be carried by the B-52, prob- 
ably not the B-58 because the B-58 car- 
ries their stuff in this suspended pot be- 
low, but by the B-52. It can be released 
from the B-52 some hundreds of miles 
from a potential target and with high 
degree of accuracy in guidance can then 
strike that target without the bomber 
ever going into the range of the enemy 
antiaircraft weapons. It is quite an 
innovation and, as I look at it, it is in 
many ways much superior to the guided 
missiles themselves. Then, of course, 
we have the Bullpup. We have a lot of 
them, some 40 missile programs, some of 
which we talk about and some of which 
we should not. 

We are providing in this budget for 
a good strong, and I feel, adequate, de- 
fense force. It is a military machine 
that will work if it is ever called upon 
to do so. 

Here is another chart that I hesitate 
to speak about. We think of missiles 
being simpler and less expensive and that 
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we do not have to have big airfields and 
everything that we have to have for the 
big bombers. But if you think for a 
minute that missile bases are going to be 
cheap, forget it. This is a simulated 
drawing. By the time you get these mis- 
siles installed, and we are making some 
installations now, with everything that 
goes with it, with all the control centers, 
with all of the checking stations, every- 
thing that is necessary exclusive of the 
missiles, each one of these missile bases 
is going to cost a minimum of $50 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope what I have done 
in bringing this to you in the illustrated 
manner I have has given a better under- 
standing of what we are talking about 
today when we are discussing a $41 bil- 
lion military appropriation bill. To boil 
it down, here it is: Military personnel, 
for pay and allowances, $10,600,000,000; 
procurement and production of every- 
thing, your planes, missiles, your pumps, 
tanks, guns, and ammunition, $14,800,- 
000,000. Operation and maintenance, 
keeping up all of these bases with every- 
thing from pins and pencils on up and 
down, $9,200,000,000. 

Research and development for new 
gadgets to help us do a better job in 
defending this Nation, $2.7 billion. Mili- 
tary construction, which will come in 
later, $1.7 billion, and then these other 
items such as the Office of Secretary 
of Defense, Department of Defense, 
downtown, the Pentagon, and pensions, 
$1.8 billion, bringing the total amount up 
to $40.8 billion. 

Mrs, CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to thank 
the gentleman from Kansas personally 
and officially for the exposition he has 
given this House. I wish every one of the 
Members had been here to hear it. will 
say to the gentleman that it makes it 
much easier for us to vote for the $40 
billion. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her commendation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to join with my 
colleague from Illinois in complimenting 
the gentleman from Kansas for this most 
unique and unusual and interesting and 
understandable presentation. I think it 
is very fine, and I thank the gentleman 
for his splendid work. He does a good 
job on the committee, and he has done a 
good job in giving us a basic overall pic- 
ture of what we undertake to do with 
$40 billion for defense. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. With respect to contract- 
ing, which is taking over a good part of 
our defense structure now that we are 
spending more money for private con- 
tracting in order to reduce the great 
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body of civilian workers in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, it has recently come to 
my attention that we are contracting 
with private corporations for the prep- 
aration of plans, planning preparation. 
Our own military defense people in the 
Pentagon work hard over defense plans, 
and then they are gone over by some pri- 
vate contractors who go through their 
work and analyze it, and then the work 
is taken off to some company headquar- 
ters and then it comes back to the Penta- 
gon as a contracted item for which the 
Government spends tremendous sums of 
money. A good part of this work is para- 
phrase work that is done largely by the 
military. Is that criticism correct? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think probably you 
can find some activities like that. But, 
you have two choices, as I see it. You 
have the choice for example as is exer- 
cised by the Army in the missile program 
as to whether you are going to develop 
your own corps within the military, have 
your own Army plant and build your own 
weapons through the military branch of 
the service. On the other hand you can, 
as the Air Force does, after they look into 
this, go to private industry and say, “All 
right. We want a plane” or “We want a 
missile that will do certain things.” 
Then private industry, with their experi- 
ence, comes up and tells the Air Force 
what they cando. You have the choice. 
And, the same thing is true in the other. 
There are certain phases where I believe 
quite surely that some of the men we 
have in the military service can do an 
exceptionally fine job where, on the other 
hand, there are certain phases of activity 
where, I feel quite sure, we are better 
off to get somebody in private industry to 
do it than to do it with military per- 
sonnel. So, you have to hit a happy 
medium, I am sure. 

Mr. VANIK. I was not talking about 
missiles or research and development. 
I was talking about actual strategic plan- 
ning, where some of the strategic plan- 
ning on the part of our defense structure 
was being let out by private contract. 
I think it has a demoralizing effect on 
our military. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not recall any- 
thing like that, but I do recall that there 
are certain types of defense studies; yes. 

Mr. VANIK. I was told that some of 
these plans had been labored over by 
military people, and the civilian con- 
tractors come in and paraphrase the 
stuff, add a few visual aids, and then 
sell it back to the Government for a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It might be that some 
of that planning is worth a quarter of 
@ million dollars, but I do not know the 
specific instance to which the gentleman 
is referring. 

I would just like to point out what I 
have tried to point out so often, which 
bears repeating. The job of sitting on 
this committee is not an easy task by 
any means. We start these hearings 
sometimes before the Congress convenes. 
We are sitting in that committee room 
day in and day out, from early morning 
until late at night, and there is no re- 
lease from pressure whatever. The re- 

-sponsibility is there. If you give too 
much money, you are wasting it; if you 
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do not give enough, and do not have it 
when it is needed, you have a worse sit- 
uation. We have many decisions to 
make. I have said many times that this 
Nation—and that is my concern—this 
Nation must have a strong national de- 
fense, and we have it. But we must also 
realize by now, after listening to the 
other Members as well as observing this 
chart presentation, that a strong na- 
tional defense is not cheap. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to be associated with the other 
Members who have complimented the 
gentleman on his very able exposition 
of this subject. My second reaction is 
that the exposition within itself—and 
where it leads is appalling, I am sure, 
to the gentleman himself as well as to 
his audience, and makes one wonder 
just how long we in this country as well 
as the potential enemy itself, Russia, can 
keep up this armaments race without 
destroying our own economy. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That very question 
has entered the mind of every member 
of our committee. The only thing I can 
say for sure is that as long as Russia 
is a menace to the peace of the world, 
so long must this Nation be prepared 
and so long must we be prepared to 
spend huge amounts of money. I can 
see no hope whatsoever within even the 
next few years of the request for mil- 
itary spending to be reduced at all. If 
anything, it is going to go up a little bit 
every year, from 3 to 5 percent, maybe 
a little bit more, just in the natural 
course of events. Within 5 years the 
gentleman may predict to his folks at 
home that the military request will be 
not less than $50,000 million or $50 bil- 
lion a year. And as far as I am con- 
cerned, while I begrudge the spending 
of every nickel of this money, it is worth 
$50 billion a year for me to survive in 
this great Republic. 

Mr. COLMER. With that statement 
of the gentleman I have no quarrel. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am sure of that. 

Mr. COLMER. I know exactly how 
the gentleman feels and I feel exactly 
the same way, but it also seems to me 
that somewhere along the line somebody 
has got to give consideration, Russia as 
well as America, to whether the economy 
can stand this kind of an armaments 
race. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. As I pointed out, 
$40 billion is only about 10 percent of 
our national productivity. 

Mr. COLMER. And yet it is 10 times 
as much as it cost to operate the entire 
Federal Government, defense and all, 
when I came to Congress. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I could paint pic- 
tures of all kinds to show what we could 
do with this money if we were doing 
something constructive for the folks 
back home rather than potential de- 
struction of a great part of the world. 
I share the gentleman’s concern, but 
what the answer is I am frank to say 
I do not know. But I do know that it 
is a load for Russia, too. We do not 
have all the problems; they have some. 
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Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] 
has again expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this for 
the members of the subcommittee is a 
very important day, a very important 
time. We have had special and regular 
hearings on this problem. Two weeks 
after sputnik was fired last fall we came 
back to Washington and held hearings, 
this subcommittee, and we toured mis- 
sile installations in California and Ala- 
bama, we went to Cape Canaveral in 
Florida for the investigations and the 
firing of the different missiles there. 
That took us up until January. We 
came back in January and starting im- 
mediately—this subcommittee has been 
sitting every morning and every after- 
noon, day in and day out, without excep- 
tion, of course leaving out the Saturdays 
and the Sundays. On Saturdays we 
were working on testimony and review- 
ing the evidence and reports. So this 
has been a long, difficult job. 

Keep in mind, this bill before you to- 
day carries about $40 billion. In effect, 
this will be more than half the total 
budget. This subcommittee handling 
this bill today, under the leadership of 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon], this one subcommittee 
handles more than half the total budget. 

Generally as you know I find myself 
in opposition to the bill as it comes on 
the floor. Year after year I come here 
with amendment after amendment after 
amendment. I have been doing that for 
over 10 years, because I was always pro- 
testing and objecting to the cuts you 
were making in the Army and the Navy 
and the Air Force and the Marines, al- 
ways begging and pleading with you, 
“Don’t do this, don’t cut the Air Force, 
don’t cut the Marines, don’t cut the. 
Army, don’t cut the Navy; leave it alone, 
or in many areas add this, add that.” 

This budget which came to the Con- 
gress this year from the Executive was 
a presputnik budget, make no mistake 
about that, but the minute the Russians 
fired that sputnik, yi, yi, yi, yi, what a 
different complexion there was all over 
the place. My! 

Well, I had a handful of amendments 
the day before the sputnik was fired, 
just as I have had for 14 years. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I have only one left. I 
should write a letter to Khrushchev and 
the Russians and thank them for doing 
me the greatest favor anybody ever did 
as far as my getting the kind of defense 
bill I wanted for the first time. For the 
first time in 14 years I have a defense 
bill, with the exception of an Army 
amendment, that almost satisfies me— 
not quite, but almost satisfies me. I 
have got the Russians to thank for that, 

The funny thing about these fellows, 
these Russians, every time things begin 
to look bad for us, every time we begin 
to slow up, every time we cut our defense 
budget so deep that we leave blood, 
every time we are in trouble, the Krem- 
lin has a fantastic genius for saying or 
doing something that puts us right back 
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on the track again. I do not give the 
Congress much credit for it, certainly 
not the Executive no matter who the Ex- 
ecutive is, and less the American public, 
certainly less the public than anybody 
else, because you, the Members of this 
Congress, react to the way the public 
thinks and feels. 

Every time we are in trouble these 
Ruskies do something or say something, 
and bang, we get ourselves all straight- 
ened out again. When we were at our 
worst state of mind, just when we were 
in the worst condition possible and we 
were going to get worse, because that 
was the way you were all thinking, they 
fired the sputnik, and that did it. They 
scared you to death. They scared you 
to death from one end of this House and 
one end of the country to the other. My, 
if this bill was on the floor last Thanks- 
giving Day, the galleries would have 
been filled. Every Member of the House 
would have been here instead of this 
corporals’ guard. A $40 billion budget. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, here is the prob- 
lem. I certainly thought my friend, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] 
did a great job. The only thing wrong 
today is that Mr. Scrivner and I are not 
going to have an argument about any- 
thing. That disappoints him I am sure, 
and me, too, because we usually fight 
and roll around on the floor here hour 
after hour. But, he did a good job and 
as was pointed out while we on the sub- 
committee are aware of these vast de- 
tails, the Members of the House gen- 
erally of necessity cannot be, and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] 
performed a service for everybody going 
to all this bother and trouble. He en- 
joyed doing it and he did well. Now, 
let me tell you this. That is all right. 
He gave you a picture of how we looked 
and that is the way we looked. He laid 
it on the line. Let me tell you some- 
thing. The trouble is not what we are 
doing. As was pointed out, the trouble 
is this: Are we doing enough in relation- 
ship and in direct ratio to what the 
Russians also are doing? Even if the 
Russians only continue to develop their 
war machine at the same degree that 
they are now developing it, and even if 
we continue to do what you have heard 
today, we propose to do, you are still 
in mortal danger. It is the ratio of the 
increase of the Russians as contrasted 
to ours—that is the danger. That is 
the danger. Did you ever think you 
would live long enough—did you ever 
think when you were a kid in school that 
you would live to see the day that any- 
body would be standing on this floor and 
speeches would be made by Members of 
the Congress all over the country day 
after day saying, “We must catch up to 
the Russians—we must catch up to the 
Russians.” Can you imagine that? We, 
the United States of America, all we 
want to do and all we talk about is, 
“We must catch up to the Russians.” 

I do not agree with that. That will 
not satisfy me, and I am sure it would 
not satisfy you. I know it would 
not satisfy the American people. That 
is not what we mean—catching up to the 
Russians; and the way you are going, 
keeping in mind what they are doing, you 
will not catch up to the Russians. You 
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are not going to catch up with anybody, 
according to this budget. There is some- 
thing the matter with your thinking. 
They are not standing still. You will 
have to go twice as fast and do twice as 
much and be twice as good as the Rus- 
sians are for the next 5 years before you 
are even with them, on the ratio of per- 
centages of increase; and then if you do 
something more than that you will do 
what I want you to do and what I believe 
you want to do and that is to go ahead 
of them and stay ahead of them in every- 
thing. But you are a long way from 
that. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think I 
know what the gentleman has in mind. 
I think I probably agree with his 
thought, but his remarks would indicate 
that we might perhaps be derelict be- 
cause we do not catch up with the 175 
divisions that the Russians may have or 
the 500 submarines, or whatever it is. I 
think the gentleman means in the over- 
all readiness, not talking about details. 
But I thought it might be misleading if 
I did not mention that. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think I know what you 
mean. Let me put it this way. At the 
end of the fiscal period with which this 
budget deals, July 1, 1959, the Russian 
Army will be four times bigger than 
yours; four times bigger. It will have 
the best possible equipment shat you can 
imagine. In my opinion, their hard- 
ware will be better than yours. The 
Russians will have more equipment and 
better equipment than the United States 
Army July 1, 1959, and it will be four 
times bigger. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not like to try 
to make you out a poor prophet, but 
here is where we can have a little argu- 
ment. 

The fact that Russia has four times as 
big an army as we have is nothing new. 
They have had it since the end of World 
War II. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, I know all that, too. 
I do not go as far back as the gentle- 
man does—Peter the Great—although I 
respect his gray hair. The fact remains, 
regardless of what they had and when 
they had it, on July 1, 1959, the Russian 
Army will be four times bigger than ours, 
regardless of divisions or numbers. It 
will have the best and most modern 
hardware and equipment in the world. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No American mili- 
tary man talks about meeting them on 
the ground, either. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. It is true the Russians 
have always had a much bigger army 
than we have. The picture relatively 
now is about the same. But in World 
War I the only modern equipment that 
the big Russian Army had was what we 
gave them and what they were able to 
build in the late stages of the war, or 
take from Germany. Since World War It 
the Russians have completely equipped 
their big armies with new weapons and 
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equipment, built since World War II, all 
completely modern; whereas the small 
American force is largely equipped with 
weapons that were modernized—not new 
weapons, but modernized weapons that 
have been rebuilt since World War II, 
and we do not even have enough of that 
to take care of a first-class fighting army. 

Mr. FLOOD. Make no mistake. That 
is the first significant factor to keep in 
mind. Remember what I have said and 
what the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sres] just said. 

Second, 2 years from now you will 
have 200 submarines. Russia will have 
700—700 just as good and just as big as 
yours. The Germans started World 
War II and nearly swept the oceans of 
the world with 48 The Russians will 
have 700; and combined intelligence has 
advised us within the last week that 2 
submarines were observed in Russia that 
are 35 feet longer than the one you are 
now building, atomic, and probably or 
most certainly, they are atomic sub- 
marines, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the 
gentleman’s comments on our lack of 
proper defense. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have not said that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. But the gentle- 
man distinctly implied that that was 
what he meant. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, no, no, no; there 
must be something the matter with my 
language. I certainly am implying 
nothing of the sort; I am not writing 
an editorial; I am not preaching a ser- 
mon, I am reciting the facts. You draw 
your own conclusions, I am not giving 
any. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What would it 
cost to get modern? 

Mr. FLOOD. What would it cost? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What would it 
cost to do all the things you seem to 
think we ought to do? 

Mr. FLOOD. In this day of astro- 
nautics and space the figure would be 
astronomical. That is about as close 
as I can come. If the gentleman means 
could I tell him what it would take, how 
many dollars it would take to do what 
I think should be done in the matter of 
catching up with the Russians, let me 
tell you this, almost all of the experts 
who came before our committee to 
testify, almost every man on our sub- 
committee said to them—I know I did 
it with every witness, and nearly every 
other member did it with nearly every 
witness: “Do you have enough money? 
Be sure; be sure that you do not go 
short of money.” Of course, many ad- 
mirals in the Navy and generals in the 
Army and Air Force, as it has been al- 
ways, would immediately say, “I have 
not got enough.” We know all about 
those fellows. But I do not believe, as 
of this minute, that more dollars are 
going to do this in many, many, many 
ways; I am not sure that it can be done 
over a period of the next number of 
years, you understand. If I say to you: 
“Give me X dollars and I will solve this 
problem,” that is not so. X dollars will 
not solve this problem. It is much more 
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serious than that. You cannot buy this; 
you cannot just like the big-shot Ameri- 
can in many places will say, “How 
much? Give them all a drink.” Oh, 
no, you cannot buy this. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. But the gentle- 
man agrees that it will cost more money. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, it will. My friend 
from Mississippi raised the question. 
In my opinion the budget next year will 
be $50 billion—$50 billion next year, and 
I think it will stay at a floor of between 
$50 billion and $60 billion for 20 years. 
Sure, you are not going to get it cheap. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, I would like to 
get the gentleman to say what he thinks 
we ought to do and what he thinks we 
can afford. 

Mr. FLOOD. What you can afford is 
not the point; the point is you cannot 
afford not to do this. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What figure would 
you say? Fifty billion or seventy billion 
dollars more? 

Mx. FLOOD. Under no circumstances 
am I going to put a price tag on national 
defense. In the first place, I do not know 
the answer; in the second place, I am 
not sure that anybody in the world, not 
even the Joint Chiefs of Staff, can say 
that for so many dollars we can do what 
should be done. I do not know that 
there is such a figure. At least, I do 
not think anybody knows what it is. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. From what the 
gentleman said, it would cost twice as 
much as we are spending now? 

Mr, FLOOD. Let me say it in this 
way. I am not sure. Asa matter of fact, 
may I say I do not think you could spend 
twice as much as we are asking you to 
appropriate; I do not think that the 
economy or production could utilize it; 
I do not think it could be absorbed. As 
a matter of fact, I will say that I do 
not think we will be able to spend the 
$40 billion we are asking for. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. One further ques- 
tion, and I thank the gentleman. From 
the observations that the gentleman has 
made of the world, he should know that 
the warmongers are not in the United 
States; the warmongers of this world 
are in Russia. 

Mr. FLOOD. I hope that is the ma- 
jority opinion of the world. It is cer- 
tainly mine and the gentleman has just 
stated it is his. 

I want to goon. I told you about the 
Army and the submarines. Let me tell 
you this, and make no mistake about it: 
The Russians have more fighters than 
you have and on July 1, 1959, the Rus- 
sians will have more supersonic jet fight- 
ers just as good as yours, more than you 
will have, in case you do not know it. 
Remember what we are talking about. 
Two years from today they will have 
more bombers, long-range bombers, that 
will fiy just as far as yours. They will 
have more of them, and they will be 
just as good. They will have as many 
H-bombs and A-bombs. Make no mis- 
take about that. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I would like to refer 
the gentleman to the hearings in which 
General Taylor appeared before the 
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committee. A question was raised as to 
the size and strength of the Soviet Army. 
I would like, if I may, to read briefly 
what the general said. To a certain ex- 
tent it agrees with what the gentleman 
has said. 

Mr. FLOOD. Did I ask him that ques- 
tion? I did at one time or other. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. No. This was a 
question I asked him. 

Mr. FLOOD. It was even better than 
mine, I am sure. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I am not going to 
read the question but I will read the 
general’s answer. General Taylor said: 

I would say the Soviets are maintaining 
large ground armies because they anticipate 
the need for ground armies. In other words, 
they have objectives on the ground which 
can be attained only by ground forces. I 
would add, also, that they have very serious 
problems in controlling this Communist em- 
pire which they have imposed by force upon 
the so-called satellite nations. So they have 
many requirements for armies which are 
quite apparent and certainly to them the 
Army is still the principal arm. 


Mr. FLOOD. I have no quarrel with 
that. The gentleman is reciting the 
facts. I do not care what the reasons 
are. The facts are what I am telling 
you. They are going to have an army 
four times as big as yours and equipped 
better than yours. Do not make any 
mistake about that. This I give you so 
you will have a review of what the Rus- 
sian Air Force, the Russian Navy, the 
Russian Army, everything in the Rus- 
sian Defense Department, are doing. 
You will then know what it looks like 
compared to yours 1 year from today, 
if that makes you feel good. 

Now, you hear that we have a great 
bomber force, the best in the world. No 
doubt about that. And thank God you 
have it. It is your bomber force which 
is responsible for world war III never 
taking place. There will never be a 
third world war, and the reason for that 
is your bomber force. You say our 
bombers will fly over Russia with H- 
bombs and A-bombs and will kill 30 mil- 
lion Russians in 12 hours. That is right. 
Yes, sir, that is exactly what we can do. 
But the only catch is that Russian 
bombers will fly over the United States 
with H-bombs and A-bombs and kill 30 
million Americans at the same time. 
Now, if that makes you feel better, that 
is the way it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. As a Member of the 
House who has watched the gentleman 
come in and out of the Congress, I am 
sure that he has the answers. What I 
want to know, since you are a member 
of this great committee, is what we 
should do. We are concerned; we are 
vitally concerned. You are telling us 
what is wrong. Give us the answers as 
to what we should do within your con- 
sidered and divine judgment. 

Mr. FLOOD. If you want the answer 
to that, I am a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the one thing 
you people out there have insisted we do 
not do is write law. I may or may not 
have the judgment and the wisdom and 
the ability to write it, but I am on the 
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Committee on Appropriations, and I re- 
fer you to the great leader of the legis- 
lative committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia. You go to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and they will tell you 
what to do and how to doit. They can 
tell you better than I can. I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations; 
I do not write law on that committee. 

Here is another problem. I want to 
talk a few minutes about an amend- 
ment which will be offered by my friend 
from Florida, which he is going to intro- 
duce tomorrow. I am going to support 
his amendment. Iam convinced that the 
Army should be restored to a figure of 
900,000. The President wants it cut to 
870,000. Now, despite the fact that I am 
on this side of the aisle, I have been 
supporting the President more than you 
fellows have on that side of the aisle 
for the last 4 years, be that as it may, and 
I think I am going to support him more 
than you will this year, but that is the 
way the ball bounces, because the pro- 
gram the President has espoused during 
the last 5 years is a program I have been 
voting for for 15 years, most of it. So, 
many of these proposals are not new to 
me. 

Now, let me tell you this. It is my 
opinion that within the next 3 years 
everybody on both sides of the world is 
going to have so many missiles, inter- 
continental ballistic missiles at 5,000 
miles, with nuclear warheads, intermedi- 
ate range missiles with nuclear warheads, 
bombers with H-bombs; everybody, Rus- 
sia and the United States, on both sides, 
are going to be so loaded with weapons 
of nuclear potential that in my opinion 
you are going to have an absolute im- 
passe; you are going to have a complete 
stalemate. Other than suicide, nobody is 
going to push that button. But nobody. 
That is what I think. Now, you can 
argue with me, “yes,” “but,” “if,” “sup- 
pose,” “I know all about it; I know all 
about it.” I donot want any “iffy” situa- 
tion. I think in about 3 years that is 
going to be the actual fact. 

However, I know something about the 
Bible and I know something about his- 
tory, and I am just as convinced that 
about that time and from then on you 
are going to have rashes and outbreaks of 
little wars, or brushfire wars, or quaran- 
tine wars, or police actions, or whatever 
you want to call them—you know what I 
am talking about—all over the world, 
north, south, east, and west. You are 
going to have them all over the world, 
make no mistake about that. There is 
not a man here who does not believe it. 
Now, nobody is going to fight that kind of 
a war with B-52 bombers or H-bombs. 
Nobody is going to use the IRBM or the 
ICBM. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would point out that we have 
200,000 marines for fighting. 

Mr. FLOOD. That war has to be 
fought by the Army, by ground forces. 
Of course, you know I would be the first 
man to include the Marines. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I was afraid the 
gentleman was going to overlook them. 

Mr. FLOOD. Do not be afraid of 
that. You know perfectly well that 
every time I stand up here on the de- 
fense bill the boys start to sing “From 
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the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores 
of Tripoli.” That is my outfit. I am 
not forgetting the Marines, certainly. 
But the Marines go in to strike am- 
phibiously, and hit. It is the province 
of the Army to come in and hold and 
fight the action at length. The reason 
you use Marines for continued action, 
as you did in Korea, is because some- 
body had to do it and you did not have 
a big enough Army, because you cut 
the heart out of them and the legs off 
them, with economy in the Congress 
and the executive. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one further ob- 
servation? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not yield; I want 
to take up one or two more points. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I should be glad to 
yield the gentleman an additional 
minute, if he will yield to me for one 
observation. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman will be 
able to get plenty of time tomorrow. 
Mr. Chairman, while it breaks my heart, 
I cannot yield at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have this situation. 
Finally, let me tell you this. For the 
last several years I have been pointing 
out to you that you do not have an ade- 
quate airlift. Today you do not have 
an adequate airlift. On July 1, 1959, 
you will not have an adequate airlift. 
So if you had an Army, such as I think 
you should have—and I think you 
should have an Army of at least 10 more 
divisions. You do not have it now. 
You have only one full-strength division 
capable of taking the field, the 101st 
Airborne. The 82d Airborne is not full 
strength and ready to take the field, 
only by regimental combat teams. 
Your other divisions are not. They are 
all training divisions and you made them 
training divisions because you cut the 
Army. But even if you had the Army, 
and all the divisions I want you to have, 
you cannot take it any place. If there 
is a brushfire war, it will break out, let 
us say, in the Far East. Monday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock you have an outbreak 
in the Far East. Monday morning at 
9 o’clock you have an outbreak in the 
Mediterranean. You cannot take even 
one Army division to either place. You 
cannot fly an Army division to either 
one of the two theaters inside of 30 
days, and you cannot take the hardware 
with it, you cannot support it logistically 
inside of 30 days without the United 
States Navy Surface Transport Service 
for logistics and hardware. You can- 
not do it. Certainly if that is the case, 
you cannot do anything about the fire 
in the Far East. You do not have the 
planes. You do not have the right kind 
of planes. The United States Depart- 
ment of Defense does not have an ade- 
quate airlift as of this minute and will 
not have a year from today. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Les, of course. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Of course, 
I would not argue with the gentleman on 
the facts that he has pointed out, as to 
just how many troops we could fly, or 
where, on short warning. But it does 
emphasize the absolutely essential part 
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of our defense program that is involved 
in mutual security, does it not? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. Iam convinced 
of that. I do not want to get into a 
foreign-aid argument here, but I agree, 
of course. The point I make is that you 
do not have an Army of proper strength, 
you do not have it by full strength com- 
bat divisions, and even if you had, you 
could not move it where you wanted it 
when you wanted it fast enough. That 
is the Achilles’ heel of your defense struc- 
ture. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this time? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, of course. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. We have gone over 
this matter many times. I have heard 
the gentleman’s position on it many 
times. 

Mr. FOOD. That is right. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have also listened 
to the statements made to us by the 
Chiefs of Staff and by the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff about the airlift 
and we have been told exactly why, in 
many instances, if we had a million 
planes we still could not use them as an 
airlift to a great many of the places to 
which the gentleman has referred, be- 
cause we would not have preposition fuel, 
we would not have a field to land on or to 
take off to get back. 

Mr. FLOOD. There is no question 
about that. I am not debating those 
facts with the gentleman. What I said 
was that the fact remains that you do 
not have the right kind of airplanes, and 
you do not have enough airplanes to take 
the Army east, and west, north, and 
south, if and when you needed it. The 
reasons I am not debating with you, the 
fact that there may be difficulties, the 
fact that you may have to do this, the 
fact that you may have to, do change 
the configuration of your planes, I am 
just making these statements. The 
Army is not big enough, you do not have 
enough trained combat divisions, you are 
forced to utilize what you have for train- 
ing cadres, and you have cut it too far 
already, you have cut it half a million 
in the last 5 years. You should leave it 
at 900,000. Even if you had a million, 
even if you had 15 full-strength combat 
divisions, you do not have an airlift to 
take it where you want when you want it, 
at the time you need it. There is no 
argument about that. 

Mr. Chairman. I support the bill. In 
particular I support the policy directive 
of our committee, noted on page 64 of 
the report—House Report 1830—that the 
Department of Defense should use the 
appropriations provided to foster the 
growth of civil airlift in order to increase 
the national capability of moving our 
Armed Forces rapidly to any area in the 
world should trouble develop. 

A little over 2 years ago, really for the 
first time in its 8 years of history, the 
Military Air Transport Service was called 
before our committee for intensive inter- 
rogation. Among other things, we were 
interested in what explanation MATS 
could give to its continuous resistance 
to the policy recommended by the Hoover 
Commission and by President Eisen- 
hower’s Air Coordinating Committee Re- 
port on Air Policy that the Government 
should adjust its policy so as to use exist- 
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ing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers before authorizing the use 
of Government-owned and Government- 
operated transportation. 

The committees of both Houses and 
the conference expressed approval of the 
policy advanced by the Hoover Comm’s- 
sion and the President’s Air Coordinating 
Committee. 

Our committee stated: 


The committee notes that it is apparent 
that commercial air facilities, including 
scheduled and nonscheduled airlines, are an 
essential part of the overall mobilization 
transport strength of the United States (H. 
Rept. 2104, 84th Cong.) 


The Senate committee stated: 


The committee wishes to make it clear 
that the Department of Defense should, in 
the future, utilize the services of commercial 
transportation to the fullest extent pos- 
sible when it is more economical, and that in 
evaluating relative costs of transportation, 
the Department should recognize the ele- 
ment of time saved as an important factor 
(S. Rept. 2260, 84th Cong.). 


The conferees in a letter of August 3, 
1956, signed by the chairman of our own 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon] and by Senator CHAVEZ, as 
chairman of the Senate Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense approved the policy laid 
down in our report including the state- 
ment: 


In this regard, President Eisenhower's Air 
Coordinating Committee 1954 Report on Air 
Policy (p. 17) had this to say: 

“The Government should to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers.” 

The committee strongly endorses that 
statement. 


Mr. Chairman, I insert the complete 
text of the legislative documents express- 
ing the Congressional intent with respect 
to the appropriations for the Defense 
Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957: 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT AS EXPRESSED IN RE- 
PORTS OF HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEES 
ON APPROPRIATIONS REGARDING Polier To 
Bre FOLLOWED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE IN USING COMMERCIAL AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION AND REGARDING THE MILITARY 
Am Transport SERVICE (MATS) 

1. House Report 2104, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, May 3, 1956, on Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, 
pages 45-47: 

“The Military Air Transport Service has, 
for some time, been one of the most con- 
troversial activities of the Air Force. The 
controversial aspects of this service result 

arily because, to some extent, it is com- 
petitive with commercial air facilities, 

MATS, as the Military Air Transport Service 

is called, is an integrated Air Force com- 

mand providing strategic airlift, technical 
services, and a global air-route system. Since 
it was o ly organized in 1948, it has 
been the subject of much comment and nu- 
merous studies and recommendations. Sev- 
eral years ago, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommended that the air transport 
portions of MATS be set up under an indus- 
trial-fund type operation. The last so-called 

Hoover Commission has made a similar rec- 

ommendation. The President’s budget for 

fiscal year 1957 contained a provision for 
placing the air transport portion of the 

MATS operation on an industrial-fund basis 

during that year. 
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“The MATS organization is an enormous 
operation supporting more than 110,000 miles 
of global air routes, and employing approxi- 
mately 105,000 military and civilian person- 
nel. Of this total, over 16,000 are civilians. 
It should be pointed out, however, that ap- 
proximately 63,000 of these employees are 
assigned to technical services and independ- 
ent units of the MATS operations, that only 
42,000 are assigned to the air transport fa- 
cilities. MATS has 506 4-engine aircraft of 
the C-—54 and larger variety assigned to the 
transport mission. The total operating costs 
for fiscal year 1955 are reported to have been 
about $560 million, of which approximately 
40 percent was for technical services, 22 per- 
cent for base support, 30 percent for strate- 
gic transport operations, and the remainder 
for miscellaneous activities. 

“From the foregoing data, it is evident 
that the MATS operation is one of the major 
commands of the Department of the Air 
Force. It is also evident from the testimony 
given the committee that the mission as- 
signed to MATS is of major strategic im- 
portance. It is more than just a convenient 
air transportation system. It is a signifi- 
cant portion of our overall air defense forces. 
Because of its size and the complexity of 
the problems involved, witnesses from the 
Air Force stated that it would be impos- 
sible to accomplish conversion of the air 
transport phases of MATS to an industrial- 
fund type operation during fiscal year 1957. 
Therefore, the committee is not providing the 
necessary funds for this purpose during fis- 
cal year 1957. Nevertheless, it is expected 
that the agencies of the Department of De- 
fense will continue to work toward the ob- 
jectives of setting up a consolidated air trans- 
port organization which can be placed under 
an industrial-fund method of operation. The 
committee strongly favors such procedure, 

“As noted in the previous paragraph, the 
committee recognizes the strategic im- 
portance and necessity of a strong MATS 
type of operation. At the same time, the 
committee notes that it is apparent that 
commercial air facilities, including sched- 
uled and nonscheduled airlines, are an es- 
sential part of the overall mobilization trans- 
port strength of the United States, and as it 
has been stated by Air Force representatives, 
will provide a major part of the ability of 
the Nation to meet the huge demands for 
transport in the event of a sudden war 
emergency. 

“Because of the significant role that the 
Military Air Transport Service plays in our 
mobilization, the committee does not desire 
to set an arbitrary limit on the size of the 
MATS operation. However, it is the opinion 
of the committee that the Air Force should 
give attention to handling its air transport 
business in such a way as to assist in keep- 
ing the nonscheduled and other airlines in 
a reasonably sound financial and operating 
position. In this regard President Eisen- 
hower's Air Coordinating Committee 1954 


Report on Air Policy (p. 17) had this to say: 


“The Government should to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers.’ 

“The committee strongly endorses that 
statement. 

“As was stated in the hearings, the com- 
mittee will require complete annual operat- 
ing statements from the Air Force and the 
MATS organization for consideration in con- 
nection with the annual appropriation re- 
quests. At the time of the fiscal year 1958 
hearings, it is expected that the Air Force will 
have a firm statement on its plans for in- 
dustrialization of the Air Transport organi- 
zation. The statement to be prepared for 
the committee should contain firm informa- 
tion with respect to the following points: 

“(1) The basis for determination of the 
number of aircraft to be assigned to the con- 
solidated Air Transport organization. 
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“(2) The number of hours, by type and 
model, that it is planned to fly the aircraft 
assigned to the Air Transport organization 
during fiscal year 1958. 

“(3) The policy to be followed with re- 
spect to the assignment of cargo and passen- 
gers to the Air Transport organization and 
commercially operated aircraft. 

“(4) The routes to be regularly serviced 
by the consolidated Air Transport organiza- 
tion. 

“(5) The policies to be followed in con- 
tracting for commercial airlift. 

“(6) The policies to be followed in divid- 
ing Department of Defense peacetime traffic 
between the consolidated Air Transport or- 
ganization and commercial carriers. 

“(7) The policies to be followed in leasing 
aircraft owned by agencies in the Department 
of Defense to private operators. 

“(8) The extent to which transport-type 
aircraft are to be retained by other operating 
elements of the Department of Defense and 
the purpose for which such aircraft are to 
be utilized. 

“(9) A statement of accounting principles 
to be followed in determining the costs and 
the method by which the using agencies are 
to reimburse the industrial fund operation.” 

2. House Report 2076, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, April 27, 1956, on Department of 
Commerce and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1957, page 4: 

“For a number of years, the committee has 
been concerned about the necessity for the 
Military Alr Transport Service to occupy a 
considerable portion of the airport. With 
the constantly increasing demands being 
placed upon this airport by civilian traffic, 
the committee is at a complete loss to un- 
derstand how responsible officials of the 
executive branch can continue to allow this 
situation to exist. The committee feels that 
the Secretary of Commerce should insist that 
the Military Air Transport Service be located 
at some other field convenient to Washing- 
ton.” 

3. Senate Report 2039, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, May 23, 1956, on Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1957, page 5, commends Con- 
gressional efforts “to achieve increased com- 
mercial air carrier revenue, with accompany- 
ing decreases in subsidies, by pressing for 
curtailment of MATS services, where com- 
mercial service is available.” 

Page 4: “The committee joins with the 
House committee in its statement that the 
Secretary of Commerce should insist that 
the Military Air Transport Service be located 
at some other field convenient to Washington 
to relieve the increasing demands being 
placed upon Washington National Airport by 
civilian traffic.” 

4. Senate Report 2260, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, June 18, 1956, on Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1957, page 8: 

“The committee wishes to make it clear 
that the Department of Defense should, in 
the future, utilize the services of commercial 
transportation to the fullest extent possible 
when it is more economical, and that in 
evaluating relative costs of transportation, 
the Department should recognize the element 
of time saved as an important factor.” 

The Department of Defense appropriation 
bill (H. R. 10986, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) for the 
fiscal year 1957 was considered in the con- 
ference committee (H. Rept, 2529), passed 
by both Houses, and signed into law as Public 
Law 639, 84th Congress, 2d session, July 2, 
1956. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1956. 
Hon, CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Secrerary: During the recent 
conference by Senate and House managers 
on the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for 1957, the subject of Military Air 
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Transport Service was discussed at some 
length. The committee of conference agreed 
to express its position in this matter in a 
joint communication to you and empowered 
the undersigned to act in its behalf. 

The agreement, in substance, reiterates 
and endorses the statements on MATS as 
contained on pages 45 through 47 of the 
House report on the bill (No. 2104), which 
statements should be considered as a joint 
expression of the intent and desires of the 
two Committees on Appropriations, 

We would like to see MATS converted to 
an industrial fund basis at the earliest prac- 
ticable date and on a basis to insure efficient 
and economical operation. 

Without deemphasizing any portion of the 
House report herein referred to, we wish to 
quote the following from page 46, which is 
a statement from the President's Air Coordi- 
nating Committee 1954 Report on Air Policy: 

“The Government should, to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutil- 
ized capacity of United States air carriers.” 

Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

(Source: House hearings on Department 
of Defense Appropriations for fiscal year 
1958, pt. II, p. 1703.) 


In connection with our hearings on 
the Defense Appropriations for fiscal 
1958, witnesses from the Department of 
Defense argued against reaffirmation of 
the policy which the Congress had 
adopted the year before, wanting instead 
to build up the Government-owned air- 
lines, while on the other hand my own 
survey—pages 1711-1718, part II of the 
House hearings on Defense Appropria- 
tions for 1958—indicated that all air- 
lines, big ones, little ones, and medium 
ones, reported almost a billion dollars 
worth of capacity available to fly mili- 
tary traffic which was not being used. 

To forestall the possibility that the 
Air Force might, on July 1, 1957, pretend 
that the Congress had forgotten all 
about the policy laid down the preceding 
year, I discussed the matter on the floor 
of the House with my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon], who reaffirmed the lan- 
guage of our report of the preceding year 
in regard to MATS, and I should like 
to insert at this point the exchange on 
the floor at the time of the passage of 
the Defense Appropriation for fiscal 1958 
on May 27 and May 29, 1957: 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman has been read- 
ing my speeches. I agree with you. 

Now, I would like to direct my remarks 
to one phase of the Air Force bill, although 
it comes under the general heading of de- 
fense as well. One of the most controversial 
phases of our entire Defense Department is 
the Military Air Transport Service known 


affectionately as MATS. Now, Secretary 
Wilson and the other civilian secretaries 
came to us in the last 2 or 3 years and they 
have been sending us vast lists of where they 
are putting the Government out of competi- 
tion with private business. Now, everybody 
on the appropriations subcommittee for de- 
tense is in favor of that. We have eliminated 
popcorn machines and shoeshining ma- 
chines; we have eliminated beauty parlors; 
we have eliminated all kinds of paint and 
other factories. So we are consistent with 
the best wishes of a businessman's adminis- 
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tration for whom our heart bleeds in putting 
the Government out of competition with 
business. I am for that. Everybody is for 
that. And we did it. And yet here, in this 
Military Air Transport Service—and it is 
not chickenfeed—you have the United States 
Government in competition with commercial 
airlines by at least $500 million a year. 

The commercial airlines are no great 
friends of mine; because, when I served on 
the Appropriations Subcommittee for the 
Department of Commerce, with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] we went 
to bat to cut out their subsidies. So I am not 
a very popular fellow with them, either. And 
we succeeded in doing it. They can use their 
own money. This House did it. 

But if you want to take the Government 
out of competition with business, and you 
mean it, here is where you can do it, provid- 
ing, in the course of it, you do not even in- 
directly endanger the national security or the 
national defense by interfering with the oper- 
ations of the Air Force. If you do that, then 
I am against it. But my information is that 
you do not, if you exercise merely the rule 
of reason; that the Air Force should control 
their aircraft and have as much of it as they 
need, where they need it, and when they 
need it. I am for that. But you can havea 
reasonable difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes how much and when and where. 

We believe that in the best interests of 
national defense, a greater amount of mili- 
tary traffic, cargo, and people, should be con- 
tracted for by the Department of Defense 
with commercial air carriers. Why not? If 
they cannot carry them, then do not give it 
to them. If they cannot buy their aircraft 
and maintain them properly, then do not 
bother about it. But if they can, if they 
will buy their own aircraft and maintain 
them and fly them safely and more cheaply— 
and for the purpose of emphasis I repeat 
“more cheaply,” much more cheaply than the 
Air Force then if those facts are correct, it is 
difficult for me to understand why these com- 
mercial airlines, businessmen in a business 
administration, great contributors, should 
not have a reasonable opportunity to engage 
in that transportation. 

Last year this subcommittee, after an 
exhaustive examination, and again this year 
with a special investigation and long hear- 
ings, 610 pages of hearings on this question, 
had this to say. And I would like to have 
the chairman reaffirm the language which 
was the gist of a 2- or 3-page statement 
we made last year, because I do not want 
the Air Force on July 1, if this language is 
not in the report or in this RECORD, to pre- 
tend that we forgot about it. This is the 
language from the Hoover Commission re- 
port and it is the language from the com- 
mittee’s and Senate report of last year. I 
shall read it and I hope that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] will agree that 
again, for the purpose of emphasis if for no 
other reason, and to protect our flanks, the 
language be reaffirmed. This is the lan- 
guage: 

“The Government should to the greatest 
extent practicable adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers” (H. 
Rept. 2104, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 46). 

What in the world is the matter with that, 
and who possibly could object to it? For 
that reason, because of his sound judgment, 
I am sure the gentleman from Texas would 
concur. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FiLoop, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is suggesting 
that we agree that our view and our state- 
ment in the report of last year for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for the defense budget with 
references to MATS is still the view and 
opinion of the committee. I believe the 
view and opinion of the committee is still 
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as we expressed it in the language we used 
in the report last year. I wish to assert 
very strongly that it is my own view that 
we should fayor civilian aircraft as long as 
we can do so without jeopardizing the neces- 
sary military air transportation. I strongly 
support and reaffirm the language in the 
report last year in regard to MATS and I 
have so notified Air Force officials. 

Mr. FLoop. The highest form of compli- 
ment I could pay to the gentleman from 
Texas is to say I could not have said that 
better myself. 

The very distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Mamon], who is the chairman 
of the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
and floor manager of this bill, has clearly 
expressed the sense of our committee and 
I know that we all expect the Defense De- 
partment to reduce its expenditures on 
MATS and other Government-owned air 
transport activities and devote these funds 
to making far greater use of United States 
air carriers. 

More extensive use by the military of 
United States air carriers, as is being di- 
rected by our committee, will result in con- 
siderable net savings to the American tax- 
payers, as well as a reduction of Government 
competition with private taxpaying busi- 
ness. 


The language of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee generally followed, 
and strengthened, the position of the 
House, the position of the President of 
the United States, and the Hoover Com- 
mission, and the chamber of commerce, 
and I insert at this point the relevant 
portions of Senate Report 543, 85th 
Congress, ist session. 

In doing so, I will read just two sen- 
tences of this report and then insert the 
entire section of the report headed “Use 
of Commercial Carriers:” 

The committee reaffirms its position of 
last year that the Department of Defense 
should utilize the services of commercial 
transportation, in preference to Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-operated 
transportation, to the fullest extent possible 
when, upon using the same cost standards 
for both commercial and Government facil- 
ities, it is found to be more economical, and 
further, that in evaluating relative costs of 
transportation, the Department should rec- 
ognize the specific monetary value of time 
saved as an important factor in the award 
of competitive bids in transportation. 

It is the wish of the committee, therefore, 
that within the 1958 appropriations for op- 
erations and maintenance and for military 
personnel the Defense Department repro- 
gram expenditures for operating MATS and 
other Government-owned transport activi- 
ties sufficiently to permit the funds so re- 
programed to be applied toward procuring 
the services of United States civil air car- 
riers to meet as nearly as possible 40 per- 
cent of the passenger requirements and 20 
percent of the cargo requirements of the 
Military Air Transport Service. 


What in the world is wrong with that 
policy? No one can quarrel with it. 

In addition, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp certain extracts from the excel- 
lent statement of Perry M. Shoemaker, 
Chairman of the former Hoover Commis- 
sion Subcommittee on Transportation of 
the Department of Defense, which he 
gave at the Senate Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on June 19, 1957. The parts of 
Mr. Shoemaker’s excellent statement 
which I am inserting deal with MATS 
and other Government-owned air trans- 
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port activities and praise the clear and 
wise policy laid down last year by both 
the House and Senate which reads: 

The Government should, to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air trans- 


portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers. 


Speaking in behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mr. 
Shoemaker makes the excellent sug- 
gestion that the Congress reaffirm the 
same policy, as was done in the exchange 
between the distinguished chairman of 
the House committee, Congressman 
Manon and myself in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 103, part 6, page 7735, 
and carry it a step further to direct that 
within the appropriations for operation 
and maintenance and the military per- 
sonnel, the Defense Department reduce 
its expenditures on MATS and other 
Government-owned air transport activi- 
ties below what is being expended in fis- 
cal year 1957, and devote these funds 
toward making far greater use than is 
being done in this present fiscal year of 
United States commercial airlines, 

It is my distinct feeling, Mr. Speaker, 
that the program advocated by the 
chamber and myself will result in, first, 
considerable net savings to the American 
taxpayers and, second, reduction of Goy- 
ernment competition with private tax- 
paying businesses, 

I make note for the benefit of my Re- 
publican friends that regarding Mr. 
Shoemaker’s general statement about 
the defense budget, Senator SALTONSTALL 
commented: 

I appreciate the spirit in which the cham- 
ber of commerce has gone at this. It is the 
pet thorough job that I have ever seen 

one, 


The distinguished Democratic chair- 
man of the Senate Defense Subcommit- 
tee, Senator CHavxz, stated also to Mr. 
Shoemaker: 


I think you have devoted a lot of time 
and research in preparing this statement. 


So, I think it is plain that Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s presentation has attracted 
strong bipartisan support. 


EXTRACTS From STATEMENT OF Perry M. SHOE- 
MAKER, REPRESENTING THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON H. R. 7665, 
June 19, 1957 


(Page references are to the mimeographed 
prepared statement) 
(Pp. 11 to 13) 

Another area of savings opportunity in- 
volves Government competition with private 
enterprise. There is evidence of but limited 
progress within the Department of Defense 
toward enforcing the announced policy of 
the administration in this respect and thus 
reducing its expenditures directly involved. 
Clearly, Congress should support the eleimi- 
nation of competitive activities which keep 
operation and support costs high. At the 
time of the Hoover Commission report the 
Defense Department was operating some 
2,500 business and commercial-type activi- 
ties in competition with private enterprise 
and employing some 600,000 persons. 

Extensive testimony on the MATS opera- 
tion was taken by the House Appropriations 
Committee. We do not question the de- 
sirable existence of a nucleus air-transport 
service that can be expanded to cooperation 
with civil airlift for strategic purposes during 
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an emergency, but we consider the present 
MATS operations as greatly exceeding any 
reasonable interpretation of a nucleus oper- 
ation. The single-manager system was de- 
signed to centralize this en masse. Compe- 
tition between the services has not permitted 
this to be fully effective and on the present 
basis the operation, which already exceeds 
the combined airlift of all the commercial 
lines of the country, will continue to grow 
and compete as long as Congress provides 
appropriations to finance them. Savings in 
this field would reduce investment in new 
transport aircraft and operating and main- 
tenance costs in personnel. Related thereto, 
it would feasibly reduce subsidies now being 
paid to international air carriers and related 
training costs. 

I can talk with some assurance with re- 
spect to the Military Air Transport Service 
as a result of the first public study of its 
operation which was carried out under my 
direction as Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission Transportation Committee. Our rec- 
ommendations for the elimination of dupli- 
cating air-transport services in the Defense 
Department and preferential usage of avail- 
able commercial transportation have not 
been implemented by the Department of De- 
fense. 

Transportation costs are an important fac- 
tor in the general category of operations and 
maintenance. The Defense Department has 
established a single managership for traffic 
management. We will not have real traffic 
management and all of the broad economies 
which are possible from the exercise of this 
important function until the policy control 
is completely passed from the individual 
services and the organizational responsi- 
bility is placed upon a worldwide basis and 
not restricted to the continental United 
States as is presently true. Like many of 
the support functions, there is duplication 
and lack of economic control in the over- 
seas theaters worldwide. 

These are factors which strengthen our 
belief that the reductions we have recom- 
Mended in the operations and maintenance 
field are realistic, that they can be accom- 
plished without impairing our national se- 
curity or defense capability one iota, that 
the one necessary ingredient is pressure from 
the Congress to cut across the rigid bureauc- 
racy which is the Military Establishment 
as presently organized. 

We have read carefully the statements by 
the Department of Defense in reply to our 
MATS testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee. They are the usual 
arguments motivated by an extreme desire 
to maintain active control over this vast 
enterprise. And if this type of competition 
continues, it is bound to cause severe dam- 
age to our free economy. 

Gentlemen, may I propose a suggestion 
that in my opinion would serve to accom- 
plish the objectives of this committee, as 
set forth by you in a letter to Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson, August 3 last 
year, and at the same time provide valuable 
guidance to the Department of Defense in 
its efforts to comply with your wishes rela- 
tive to the operation of MATS, 

It is my suggestion that a directive be sent 
to Mr. Wilson by this committee which 
would reemphasize the position taken last 
year in your letter of August 3, and also de- 
clare that maximum utilization of the 
United States Government of privately 
owned and operated air and sea transport 
is essential to both the promotion of our 
free enterprise economy and the provision 
of a necessary reserve of facilities in training 

mnel, essential to national defense and 
that Government operation of its own trans- 
port facilities should be limited to that 
essential to military security. 

I might say that of all the Government 
activities competing with private business 
that we have looked into, that MATS is by 
tar the largest. It dwarfs all the others. 
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That, in line with this position, it is the 
wish of the committee that within the 1958 
appropriations for operation and mainte- 
nance and military personnel, the Defense 
Department show a reduction in its expendi- 
tures on MATS and other Government- 
owned air transport activities to a point be- 
low that expended for the 1957 fiscal year. 
And that these funds then be applied toward 
making greater use, than is being done in 
this fiscal year, of the United States com- 
mercial airlines in meeting their airlift re- 
quirements. It is also the wish of this com- 
mittee that a progress report be made by the 
ist of January 1958 which would indicate 
the progress made by DOD in implementing 
this directive. 

Such a directive would implement the 
clear and wise policy laid down last year by 
both the House and Senate in the conference 
committee letter to Secretary Wilson, for 
which both Congressional committees are to 
be heartily commended, which reads: 

“The Government should, to the greatest 
extent practicable, adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized 
capacity of United States air carriers.” 

It is our firm belief, therefore, that appro- 
priations for “Operation and maintenance” 
as set forth in H. R. 7665 can be reduced 
$357,097,000 in the areas suggested in appen- 
dix A. 

(Pp. 14 and 15 of appendix A) 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT (FUEL AND OIL) 


The House reduction for this activity is 
$32 million, or about 5 percent of the budget 
estimate. The national chamber recom- 
mends that appropriations for this activity 
be reduced to the fiscal 1957 level of $585 
million—a cut of $55 million. We realize 
that fuel and oil costs have increased, but 
we also know that there has been an increase 
in the MATS operation to a point where it 
has expanded from a $480 million operation 
in 1954 to about an $800 million operation at 
the present time. This operation will con- 
tinue to grow and compete with commercial 
carriers until Congress cuts appropriations to 
finance it. The national chamber would 
object strenuously to any effort to reduce 
fuel consumption for essential aviation ac- 
tivities. However, there is every indication 
that the Air Force is expanding their non- 
essential flight activities each year to a point 
where it is becoming a terrific burden on the 
defense budget. We think, therefore, that 
Congress has a great responsibility in this 
area to make sure that these costs do not 
get out of control and should take action at 
this session of Congress to maintain the 
level of expenditures for this activity at the 
1957 level and make certain that the MATS 
operation is curtailed for the future. 


Extract from S. Rept. 543, 85th Cong., on 
Defense Department appropriations for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, to accom- 
pany H. R. 7665, now Public Law 85-117, 
effective August 2, 1957] 


USE oF COMMERCIAL CARRIERS 


Last year in the conference committee on 
the defense appropriations bill the Senate 
joined with the House in stating in a letter 
to the Secretary of Defense that the Gov- 
ernment should, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, adjust its use of air transportation 
so as to use existing unutilized capacity of 
United States air carriers. This statement 
was based upon our position that maximum 
utilization by the Department of Defense of 
United States civil air carriers is essential 
both in the promotion of our free enterprise 
economy and in the provision of the neces- 
sary ready reserve civil airlift for national 
defense; and that Government operations of 
its own air transport facilities should be 
limited to that essential to military security. 

The committee reaffirms its position of 
last year that the Department of Defense 
should utilize the services of commercial 
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transportation, in preference to Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-operated 


transportation, to the fullest extent possi- 
ble when, upon using the same cost stand- 
ards for both commercial and Government 
facilities, it is found to be more economical, 
and further, that in evaluating relative costs 
of transportation, the Department should 
recognize the specific monetary value of 
time saved as an important factor in the 
award of competitive bids in transportation. 

It is the desire of the committee that all 
commercial carriers be given a fair and 
equal opportunity to offer their facilities 
on a bid basis to the Department of Defense, 
and be provided to the extent practical with 
equal access to information regarding com- 
mercial movements of cargo and personnel. 
The Department should make every effort 
to centralize the procurement of such 
transportation so as to consolidate move- 
ments in the interests of economy and to 
avoid the practice of arbitrarily dividing 
groups into such small units as to necessi- 
tate unwarranted additional expense. 

The committee desires that at installa- 
tions where private carriers are permitted 
to offer their services for sale to individual 
personnel, representatives of all commercial 
carriers should be afforded equal access with- 
out discrimination. 

The committee notes with approval that 
the Air Force budget reflects increased use 
as compared with fiscal year 1957 of civil 
air carriers to augment the Military Air 
Transport Service in the movement of mili- 
tary personnel and dependents. This is offset 
in part, though, by the decreased use of 
civil air carriers in moving cargo for MATS. 
In summary we do not feel that sufficient 
effort has been made by the Department of 
Defense in the international and overseas 
field to adjust its use of air transportation 
so as to use existing unutilized capacity of 
United States air carriers. 

It is the wish of the committee, therefore, 
that within the 1958 appropriations for 
operations and maintenance and for mili- 
tary personnel the Defense Department re- 
program expenditures for operating MATS 
and other Government-owned transport ac- 
tivities sufficiently to permit the funds so 
reprogramed to be applied toward procuring 
the services of United States civil air car- 
riers to meet as nearly as possible 40 percent 
of the passenger requirements and 20 per- 
cent of the cargo requirements of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. 

The committee desires that a report be 
made by the Ist of January 1958 which 
would indicate the progress made by the De- 
partment of Defense in implementing this 
directive. 


Next in the legislative history comes 
the conference report, House Report 
841, 85th Congress, Ist session. The en- 
tire section of Senate Report 543 on 
use of commercial carriers was upheld 
in the conference report, which includes 
this important sentence from the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House, signed by Messrs. MAHON 
SHEPPARD, SIKES, NORRELL, WHITTEN, AN- 
DREWS, RILEY, FLOOD, CANNON, WIGGLES- 
WORTH, SCRIVNER, ForD, MILLER, OSTER- 
Tad, and TABER, all of whom are here 
today. 

The committee of conference emphasizes 


the importance of the Senate committee re- 
port on Use of Commercial Carriers and calls 


on the Department of Defense to carry out 
the full intent. 


ExTracts From House REPORT 841, 85TH 
CONGRESS, CONFERENCE REPORT ON DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
Year ENDING June 30, 1958 

. . . . . 
Amendment No. 37: Deletes provision of 
the Senate providing for competitive bid- 
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ding. This matter also is now under study 
by the legislative committees. The commit- 
tee of conference strongly feels that com- 
petitive bidding should be required when- 
ever practicable for more effective and eco- 
nomical procurement. 

Amendment No. 37: Deletes provisions of 
the Senate pertaining to the procurement 
of commercial transportation. The commit- 
tee of conference emphasizes the importance 
of the Senate committee report on Use of 
Commercial Carriers and calls on the De- 
partment of Defense to carry out the full 
intent. However, it is realized that the pro- 
curement of commercial transportation 
must be made in accordance with existing 
law. 

* . * . * 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
Joun J. RILEY, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 


JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Another thing, Mr. Chairman, which 
both Houses agreed upon was that a 
progress report should be made by the 
Department of Defense by the ist of 
January 1958, which would indicate “the 
progress made by the Department of De- 
fense in implementing this directive.” 
In making the report referred to, the Air 
Force admitted that they were only mov- 
ing 6 percent of the international and 
overseas military cargoes on United 
States civil air carriers notwithstanding 
the Congress had required that 20 per- 
cent of these cargoes be moved on United 
States civil air carriers and that the 
other 94 percent was being used to build 
up the fleet of Government-owned and 
Government-operated transport activi- 
ties. 

In making this admission that they had 
not fulfilled the Congressional policy, the 
Air Force argued strongly that the Con- 
gress should change its policy and either 
say nothing whatever about Government 
competition with private enterprise in 
the air transport field or, preferably, en- 
dorse their point of view that military 
transportation was the only type that 
could be relied upon, and that conse- 
quently the Government-owned air 
transport planes should have unlimited 
opportunity to carry peacetime Govern- 
ment traffic even though they might be 
taking it away from United States civil 
carriers. 

Someone suggested language for our 
report which would simply suggest some 
meetings be held between the Defense 
Department and jet airline representa- 
tives, and the Defense Department should 
decide its own conscience whether it 
should exercise any restraint upon itself 
in competing with private enterprise, 

I am glad that the committee again re- 
jected these arguments and expressed 
itself in a much stronger and more posi- 
tive way because a policy question like 
this is one not to be left to the Pentagon 
but can and should be settled by the 
Congress. 
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Mr. Shoemaker, the former chairman 
of the Hoover Commission task force on 
transportation activities of the Defense 
Department, a bipartisan group set up by 
the Congress which included some of the 
most outstanding citizens in the country, 
put his finger on the problem—a ques- 
tion of principle—when he sent to those 
of us in the committee a letter, which I 
shall insert at this point, noting his 
alarm in reading the Air Force testimony 
before our committee that the Air Force 
was getting away from the nucleus con- 
cept under which MATS had been formed 
and was trying to expand this nucleus 
into an empire which threatened to over- 
lap and duplicate the international net- 
work of the United States civil carriers. 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN RAILROAD Co., 
New York, N. Y., May 21, 1958. 

Hon, GEORGE H. Manon, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. W. F. NORRELL, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JoHN J. RILEY, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BOYLE, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 

House Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. GERALD R. FORD, Jr., 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. EDWARD T. ; 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Hamer H. BUDGE, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The subcommittee will recall 
that, 2 years ago, at its request and because 
of the study which my task force of the 
second Hoover Commission had made with 
respect to the Military Air Trasportation 
Service, I had the privilege of testifying with 
respect to your consideration of appropria- 
tions for that segment of the Air Force. 

Because I am in the transportation busi- 
ness, as well as because of the interest de- 
veloped through our study of MATS, I have 
followed with great intent the continuing 
growing competition of this commercial-type 
operation with private American-flag trans- 
portation. 

I have just reviewed the published hear- 
ings with respect to 1959 appropriations con- 
ducted by your subcommittee. The justi- 
fications given by the Air Force for the 
further expansion of MATS, and for the dis- 
regard of the policy declarations made by 
the Appropriations Committee in its reports 
for fiscal 1957 and fiscal 1958 appropriations 
are more than disturbing. 

I read into the testimony a replacement 
of the nucleus concept of MATS by a theory 
of augmented military necessity. 

As I think the committee will recall, I 
would be the last to impair real military 
adequacy, but the Hoover Commission’s re- 
port and your own prior considerations have 
emphasized the important principle that 
military preparedness with r to com- 
mercial-type transportation should include 
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a well planned usage for commercial equip- 
ment and manpower. If, in peacetime, the 
private lines are deprived from reasonably 
sharing in military freight traffic, then the 
whole theory of public support for defense 
reasons becomes questionable and clearly 
the commercial organizations have little in- 
centive to emphasize in their procurement 
the type and capacity of equipment needed 
to complement military forces. 

Involved in the principle of military shar- 
ing with commercial aviation its wartime 
responsibilities are great expenditures of pub- 
lic funds. In spite of the admonitions of 
Congress, MATS has continued to grow, has 
continued to expand. The policies of the 
Air Force in this respect seem to be in di- 
rect contradiction to those of the Navy and 
the latter's responsibility for MSTS. The 
Military Sea Transportation Service has, to 
an increasing and commendable extent, co- 
operated with the commercial marine lines 
and held fast to a nucleus concept. 

It is my considered belief that your com- 
mittee has an important principle before it, 
and it is only to emphasize my concern for 
this principle that I have taken the liberty 
of calling it to your attention with great 
respect and with great seriousness. 

Very truly yours, 
P. M. SHOEMAKER. 


Our committee also noted the testi- 
mony of the Navy Department that in the 
case of the Military Sea Transport Sery- 
ice, the Military Sea Transport Service 
had maintained itself as a genuine nu- 
cleus during the same years when MATS 
had tripled itself in size, and that some 
73 percent of the Government ocean car- 
goes were given to the commercial lines 
which make up our American merchant 
marine. They pointed to the fact that 
throughout our history we have placed 
reliance, and we have certainly not mis- 
placed it at any time, in the heroism of 
the merchant sailors and the great tradi- 
tions of the American merchant marine. 

The Federal Government does not have 
to take over every field of enterprise to 
be effective. 

Reliance can be placed upon our air 
merchant marine. The great heritage of 
the sea has taught us valuable lessons for 
the air age. 

We received assurances on the sound- 
ness of our policy from many presidents 
of certified airlines, from the Air Line 
Pilots Association, and Transport Work- 
ers Union, and from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

The CAB strongly supports our policy 
and notes that subsidy payments for sup- 
port of civil airlines could be reduced if 
the Federal Government made more use 
of these lines. 

A strong statement calling for reaffir- 
mation of the Congressional policy of en- 
couraging the growth of free enterprise in 
the air was made by General Nelson for 
the chambers of commerce of the United 
States. Similar views were voiced by the 
Transportation Association of America. 

And I wish to acknowledge the helpful- 
ness to our thinking of the statement 
made before our Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

As you can read in the report before 
you, our committee did not go along with 
a wholly military concept, and does not 
believe that this country can or should 
place its entire faith—in peace or in 
war—in Government-owned air trans- 
port activities. 
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We believe in a more balanced view- 

int. 
si do not feel that the civil airlift 
should be neglected nor that all our eggs 
should be placed in the basket of MATS. 
We do not feel that MATS should be 
expanded at the public expense to over- 
lap and replace the civil industry, and by 
its competition reduce the size of the civil 
lift. We do feel it is necessary, in the 
words of our committee report, that we 
have a “hard core” known as MATS, 
which should be a genuine nucleus, effi- 
cient and immediately responsive. 

As I expressed myself to my colleagues, 
and I attach the complete language of my 
letter of May 23: 


Come war, we will need both civil and 
military airlift. 


Hon. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I propose the attached language 
for our report because I feel our subcommit- 
tee should stand on the sound principle 
which we have adopted the last 2 years. 

Come war, we will need both civil and 
military airlift. 

Ten 4-engine planes, all of the largest and 
most modern types, all assigned to the United 
States Civil Reserve Air Fleet, are now being 
sold to foreign-flags by various United States 
civil air carriers, all of whom say they are 
forced to do so by MATS competition. The 
CAB says this recent alarming loss to the 
United States airlift represents some $10 
million of planes and parts. 

We should be building up civil airlift and 
not let it be cut down. 

Obviously, the availability and readiness 
for emergency use of civil airlift depends 
upon securing sufficient peacetime traffic. 
‘The MATS planes will be here when the 
whistle blows even if in peacetime they fly 
only 60 percent full, instead of 75 percent 
full. 

But the civil transports will not be here 
when the whistle blows unless they get 
enough business during peace. 

The principle that the Government should 
use the unutilized space of United States air 
carriers is a sound one; it was asserted by 
President Elsenhower’s Air Coordinating 
Committee report on “Air Policy” and was 
unanimously adopted by our subcommittee 
in House Report 2104. 

I think the least we should do is to reaffirm 
our previous position. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 

(Enclosure: Draft language for our report.) 

(Same letter sent to all members, Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee.) 


I believe very firmly that our commit- 
tee is wise in saying as it does in the 
report now before you—House Report No. 
1830, 85th Congress, 2d session, May 28, 
1958, page 64: 

The committee reaffirms its views that the 
airlift requirement should be met by a com- 
bination of military and civil capability. 


Instead of competing with United 
States civil air carriers, MATS should 
concentrate on developing specialized 
types of military transport planes, not 
being ordered by the civil air fleet, to 
meet the specifications of the several 
armed services. 

There is a history to this policy. As 
was pointed out in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, volume 103, part 6, page 8076, 
there have been some boondoggles. 


Mar 22, 1958. 
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There was a $110 million boondoggle 
unearthed by the Defense Subcommit- 
tee. In 1953 Congress appropriated $110 
million for the purpose of buying a fleet 
of planes capable of carrying Army 
tanks. This was and is a sound con- 
cept. But what happened? In 1954 out 
at the Pentagon the bureaucrats repro- 
gramed the money that had been given 
them to buy real tank carriers and took 
that money to buy 6 dozen DC-—6’s, all 
plushed-up passenger planes. 

Of course I was told that I was giving 
the committee inaccurate information 
and in fact that these planes were not 
plush at all. We asked the General Ac- 
counting Office to send a squad of pho- 
tographers up to McGuire Air Force 
Base in New Jersey to bring back pho- 
tographs of the interiors of each of these 
DC-6’s, so that we might let the mem- 
bers of the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee judge for themselves whether 
they are plush jobs or whether they are 
carrying Army tanks. 

I hold in my hand a photograph, one 
of the ones taken at the request of the 
General Accounting Office, and, on or- 
ders of the Air Force, this photo is 
stamped “secret.” I think anyone look- 
ing at the photo must conclude that this 
plane is plush—very plush. Neat linen 
headrests on each seat. Thick carpets, 
hatracks built into the side of the plane, 
not easily removable, ashtrays, shiny 
galleys capable of serving 10 different 
kinds of hot meals, reading lamps, cur- 
tains—all this is plush stuff, all right, 
nothing but the best. 

And what of this photograph? The 
Pentagon stamped it “secret.” My friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss] is familiar with the 
attempts of bureaucrats at the Pentagon 
to try and cover up their blunders and 
putting a rubber stamp with the word 
“secret” on the document or the photo- 
graph. 

In fact, I understand that the gentle- 
man from California will have this 
photograph in his annual report of the 
Special Government Information Sub- 
committee, and I am looking forward to 
seeing that report. 

You know, I found even my own letter 
launching the inquiry about these plush 
jobs was classified secret.“ How absurd 
can you be? 

Now, of course, it means that they did 
misappropriate the money and they did 
cancel the aerial tank carriers, and they 
did bring in plush jobs, and these plush 
jobs have very little use in war. They 
are not genuinely military transports. 
The lightest tank which the Army has is 
50,000 pounds, almost twice the carrying 
capacity of the DC-6, and even if that 
were not so, the doors to these plush jobs 
that MATS is running are too small for 
the tank to be even able to get in the 
door. 

Even the lightest experimental model 
tank that the Army has, so they testi- 
fied, cannot get in the door of these 
plushed-up “secret” DC-6’s of MATS, 
and if they could, they could not get off 
the ground because, unlike the C-124 and 
other strictly military planes, these 
plushed-up DC-6 passenger planes do 
not have the lift capacity. 
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So, all that these plushed-up DC-6’s 
owned by MATS have been doing has 
been carrying wives and children of sery- 
icemen and officers over to Europe and 
back, 6 round trips a day, when that type 
of traffic can perfectly well be handled by 
the civil airlines and always used to be. 

So, what happened by this Air Force 
“switcheroo” of types of planes? The 
Army did not get its aerial tank carriers 
and the commercial airlines lost a lot of 
business. 

That is the kind of Government activ- 
ity that does not increase the national 
defense and only hurts the taxpayers and 
private taxpaying businesses. 

It is that type of competition that our 
committee is taking a stand against. 

And, as my friend from Florida [Mr. 
Srxes] has so frequently pointed out, 
this boondoggling by MATS means that 
we do not have the type of airlift to fly 
our Army tanks and missiles to the Mid- 
dle East, to Vietnam, to trouble spots all 
over the globe. We should be able to 
move 3 divisions—simultaneously—with 
their tanks and missiles, but we cannot, 
yet. 

MATS should concentrate on special- 
ized types of military transport planes, 
not being ordered by the civil air fleet. 
Then MATS would be much more useful 
to the military on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, would not be getting 
into the hair of the civil airlines. 

Such an arrangement would give us 
more defense for fewer dollars. 

There are a number of lines of deyel- 
opment in specialized types of military 
transports which the Air Force can ad- 
vantageously pursue. For example, I in- 
sert an article from the New York Times 
concerning the Army interest in giant 
seaplanes of types not being ordered by 
the commercial lines which can get to 
points in the world in which there may 
be local or brushfire wars and land 
easily because they can land on lakes 
and rivers and oceans and do not require 
8,000-foot runways. 

[From the New York Times of June 2, 1958] 
STRATEGIC Views OF ARMY GAINING—SERVICE 
PRESSING FOR Polier oF BEING READY To 

FIGHT LOCAL, NoNATOMIC Wan 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, June 1.—High-ranking Army 
Officials believe they are gaining ground in 
their advocacy of a policy of being prepared 
for limited war. 

They feel that influential circles within 
the administration are now conceding that 
if the United States should be involved in 
hostilities these are more likely to be a 
limited action than a general war. 

The Army has been pressing hard for ac- 
ceptance of this view ever since the policy of 
massive retaliation was adopted by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

That policy called for a powerful and prob- 
ably nuclear retaliation in an aggression 
against the United States or its allies. Its 


purpose was to make the threat to forestall 
a conflict. 


Army officials have not disputed this pol- 
icy. But their leaders, such as Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Chief of Staff, have contended that 
it has stressed strategic aerial bombardment 
and led to neglect of the buildup of power- 
ful mobile ground forces. 


LOCAL CONFLICTS CITED 


Yet ever since World War II, they point 
out, the world has been faced with an end- 
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less series of conflicts in which the big nu- 
clear weapons could not be used. 

Now, the Army feels it is winning its argu- 
ment, As evidence, officials cite two major 
studies on limited war that are due to be 
finished shortly. 

One is a study for the National Security 
Council, proposed in the still-secret report 
prepared for President Eisenhower last year 
by a committee headed by H. Rowan Gaither, 
Jr., and William C. Foster. Each of the ma- 
jor Government departments is contribut- 
ing to the study. 

The other study is being made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in connection with the stra- 
tegic military planning for 1961. 

In this study, specific areas of the world 
have been analyzed with respect to what 
forces would be necessary to deal with 
“brush-fire” war situations in these localities, 
barring the use of nuclear weapons. 


THIRD STUDY UNDER WAY 

In still another study, the Joint Chiefs are 
considering the Army’s complaints that there 
are insufficient troop carrier aircraft avail- 
able for sending ground forces great dis- 
tances. 

In earlier official discussions the Army 
generally has lost its argument for increased 
airlift. Persistent Army complaints and the 
concern expressed during recent Senate hear- 
ings on defense have prompted another re- 
view of this issue. 

A proposal that the Army is studying 
keenly would call for the construction of 
large seaplanes for troop movements. Army 
officials, in advancing this idea, have pointed 
out that such planes could land in many 
areas where land-based aircraft would find 
no airfields available. 

The Army, in its top level discussions, has 
pointed out one Asian country as a case in 
point. This country has only two airfields 
that can handle big planes but it has about 
700 lakes. 

Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense, said 
at a news conference last week that the De- 
fense Department would make a greater ef- 
fort to stress the country’s capacity to cope 
with limited wars. 

However, he left no doubt that he con- 
siders many of the Army's arguments to be 
overdrawn. 

Army officials are somewhat annoyed with 
Mr. McElroy’s attitude. They note that in 
testimony before the House Appropriations 
Committee, he declared: 

“We have as first rate a limited-war fight- 
ing force as there is anywhere in the world, 
in the United States Marines.” 


STRESS ROLES AND MISSIONS 


Some Army sources believe Mr. McElroy 
has betrayed an inadequate conception of the 
roles and missions of the military forces. 

According to an official statement concern- 
ing its long-existing but newly announced 
Strategic Army Corps, the Army regards the 
Marines as an appendage to the Navy and not 
as a separate major force. 

“The Marine Corps has no assigned func- 
tions with respect to limited war,” says the 
Army statement. “On the contrary, as 
pointed out in the ‘functions’ paper of 
March 16, 1954, the Marine Corps is respon- 
sible for ‘service with the fleet in the seizure 
or defense of advance naval bases and for the 
conduct of such land operations as may be 
essential to the prosecution of a naval cam- 
paign.” 

“The functions paper goes on to say that 
Marine functions ‘do not contemplate the 
creation of a second land army. 

“On the other hand, the same functions 
paper assigns the Army the role of conducting 
‘prompt and sustained combat operations on 
land'.“ 
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There are other types of planes—land 
planes that can take off and land on un- 
prepared fields. And these are types that 
can be concentrated on instead of plush 
luxury liners to take business away from 
the civil lines. 

It is obvious that to have a sizable 
United States civil airlift on hand for 
local or general war will depend in good 
part on these companies being able to 
secure sufficient peacetime Government 
business. 

The Government-owned aircraft can 
fly with lighter loads than is now the 
case; they will still be here and will still 
be ready when the whistle blows. 

The same is not true of the civil 
planes; if their business is taken away 
from them by the Government-owned 
planes, they will be sold as the 10 large 
modern planes have been in the last 3 
months to foreign flags and are gone 
forever from the national reserve. They 
will not be around when the whistle 
blows. We have already lost 10 to for- 
eign flags. 

This must not happen again. 

That is the importance to the national 
defense itself, to the taxpayers, and to 
the principle of free enterprise of our 
committee policy opposing undue com- 
petition by the Government with private 
industry and directing the Defense De- 
partment to foster the growth of the civil 
fleet. 

We of the committee have been under 
considerable pressure from certain parts 
of the Pentagon to give the Air Force a 
free hand to expand its empires in what- 
ever direction it wants whether or not 
they are in competition with private bus- 
iness and whether or not they are meet- 
ing the specialized specifications of the 
armed services. 

I am glad we have not given in to this 
pressure. 

Instead we have adopted a sound 
policy that: 

First. Calls for the airlift requirement 
for local or general war to be met by 
both military and civil air transport ca- 
pability. 

Second. Calls for an effective civil re- 
serve air fleet with modern planes and 
capable of being quickly mobilized. 

Third. Directs the Government to 
avoid undue competition with these 
United States civil air carriers. 

Fourth. Calls for a hard core MATS 
which is efficient and immediately re- 
sponsive, and which meets specialized 
military specifications. 

Fifth. Directs the Defense Department 
to use its appropriations to foster the 
growth of the civil fleet. 

So we are consistent. We are reaffirm- 
ing the policy agreed to by the Congress 
in the conference report last year and in 
the report the year before that. 

If this policy is sincerely and fully 
followed by the Defense Department, 
then the United States civil air fleet, 
plus the military air fleet, will be able 
to meet the national requirements in 
event of local or general war. 

We will have achieved the maximum 
airlift preparedness at the minimum 
cost to the taxpayer. 
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Extracts From House REPORT 1880, 657TH 
CONGRESS, 2p SESSION, May 28, 1958, RE- 
GARDING DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA= 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1959 

AIRLIFT 


It is most important that our military 
forces be highly mobile and capabie of 
moving rapidly to any area of the world 
should trouble develop. We do not have 
enough mobility at present and steps should 
be taken to work out more realistic plans 
for the essential airlift portion of this re- 
quirement. The committee reaffirms its 
views that the airlift requirement should be 
met by a combination of military and civil 
capability. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet must be de- 
pended upon to provide a substantial 
amount of airlift should the United States 
become involved in either local or general 
war. To be fully effective the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet must be modern and capable 
of being quickly mobilized. In order to 
promote an atmosphere in which this civil 
capability can operate and modernize, the 
Government must not create undue com- 
petition with private industry. The Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service is the largest air 
transport service in the world. The com- 
mittee questions whether this operation is 
not creating undue competition for private 
enterprise. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee heartily endorses the necessity in 
peacetime for a hard-core, efficient and im- 
mediately responsive Military Air Transport 
Service. The basic problem is the estab- 
lishment of an equitable combination of 
military and civil capability. 

The committee feels that adequate ar- 
rangements can be developed by fair and 
objective cooperation to foster the growth 
of the civil fleet and at the same time main- 
tain an effective Military Air Transport 
Service (p. 64). 

The Air Force budget for 1959 contained 
no request for increases in capitalization of 
either the Air Force working funds. 

The committee notes with satisfaction 
that the Military Air Transport Service is 
finally to be placed on an Industrial Fund 
operating basis. The committee has advo- 
cated this action for several years. Funds 
in the amount of $75 million ware provided 
for this purpose by transfer during fiscal 
year 1958. 

The committee feels that prudent man- 
agement of these two funds, particularly 
with the addition of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, will result in considerable 
benefit to the Air Force (p. 74). 


Finally, you will note on page 74 of 
House Report No. 1830: 

The committee notes with satisfaction 
that the Military Air Transport Service is 
finally to be placed on an industrial fund 
operating basis. The committee has adyo- 
cated this action for several years. 


I think the Congress can congratulate 
itself, Mr. Chairman, This means that 
there will be no more free rides on 
MATS. They will have to be paid for 
by those who are riding on them for 
official business. 

However, we should realize that our 
work is not over, that the Air Force 
industrial fund will cover only MATS 
and that MATS represents only one- 
half of the total number of Government- 
owned transport planes in the hands of 
the Defense Department. You see, the 
Department of Defense has more trans- 
port planes outside MATS than have 
yet been coordinated into MATS. So 
free rides will, presumably, continue on 
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the other half of the Department of De- 
fense fleet. Our committee has not yet 
been able fully to delve into this prob- 
lem, but will, I hope, in the future. For 
example, the Air Force admitted to me 
and my distinguished colleague from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD]—House 
hearings on Defense Department appro- 
priations for fiscal 1958, pages 1711 and 
1752-1755—that they alone have 573 
“administrative, executive or special 
mission” transport planes. Think of it. 
Why, if you gave 2 private planes to the 
President and 1 to each member of the 
Cabinet that would only add up to 
11 planes. What is the justification for 
the other 561 executive planes? Who 
else gets to have one of these plush jobs? 
This looks like an awful boondoggle. 
They may be fine for taking Assistant 
Secretaries or high brass in comfort— 
and at no expense and with no account- 
ing—up to hunting lodges in Alaska or 
things like that, but I do not think a 
fleet of this size can be justified. If 
some general has some genuine official 
business to be done somewhere, I am 
sure the Government can buy him a 
ticket on an airline. The taxpayers 
don’t have to provide him with a whole 
plane. 

We have ground rules on who can 
have limousines and chauffeurs at the 
public expense, but it looks as if the 
sky’s the limit with these million-dollar 
aerial limousines. 

The Hoover Commission stated: 

The number of administrative aircraft 
should be drastically reduced. 


The Pentagon disagreed, said they were 
needed to fly people “to isolated areas” 
and “to move traffic which for security 
reasons must be transported in these 
administrative aircraft.” 

Well, I am sure there are a number 
of secret missions by government offi- 
cials, but not that many. 

And speaking of security, do they not 
trust the commercial airlines? Do they 
not trust MATS? Do they mean we 
have to pay for another fleet of trans- 
ports in addition to MATS because rid- 
ing on MATS is not sufficiently confi- 
dential? 

Our committee said last year: 

The matter of numbers of aircraft main- 
tained for administrative purposes should be 
closely examined. (H. Rept. 471, 85th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 21). 


I am looking into this whole question. 
I want the Defense Department to know 
that. 

The chances are that the Congress 
will have a lot more work to do in this 
field. We are not through by any 
means. 

This type of luxury living does not 
increase our war potential. It just 
wastes our money. 

Meantime, at least we have made a 
start by getting MATS put on some- 
thing of a business-like basis, not nearly 
as business-like basis as I had hoped, 
but some progress anyway. 

It is expected that the MATS indus- 
trial fund will take in in excess of $313 
million. In connection with our com- 
mittee intent that the Defense Depart- 
ment foster the growth of the civil 
fleet, we point out that not only are the 
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several appropriations available for this 
function but also are the funds of the 
Industrial Fund which can make pur- 
chases from the United States civil air 
carriers in conformity with our confer- 
ence report of last year and our report 
of this year. 

My expectation in general is that for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, as 
compared with fiscal 1958, there will be 
a substantial increase, about 20 percent, 
in Defense Department purchases of 
civil airlift on the international and 
overseas routes. 

My estimate of this future increase in 
military use of United States civil air 
carriers is supported by an exchange of 
several letters between myself and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Dudley C. Sharp. This latest assurance 
was delivered to me by courier only a 
few hours ago, just before we took up 
his appropriation. 

This action will not only increase the 
civil airlift available to meet the require- 
ments of local or general war, but will 
also represent a reduction in Govern- 
ment competition with private taxpay- 
ing business. 

Despite strong pressures from certain 
parts of the Pentagon we have not 
backed down on sound principle; and we 
do not intend to back down. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, and to 
summarize, I strongly commend the 
committee for its sound policy that the 
airlift requirements of the Nation 
should be met by a combination of the 
military and civil capabilities, 

For the Military Air Transport Service 
to create undue competition with private 
air carriers, as appears likely to the 
committee, is detrimental to the airlift 
preparedness of the Nation and is waste- 
ful of the taxpayers’ money. 

While it is essential that the Military 
Air Transport Service be the hard core 
of an efficient and immediately respon- 
sive mobile airlift, it is just as essential 
that the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, a nec- 
essary adjunct of our airlift capability, 
be modern, well-equipped and readily 
available. 

To obtain both of these necessary mil- 
itary potentials, the committee has ex- 
pressly directed that the appropriations 
provided be used by the Department of 
Defense to foster the growth of the civil 
airfleet. The amount of the appropria- 
tions made will permit, through realistic 
planning on the part of the Department 
of Defense, the maintenance of an effi- 
cient and immediately ready Military 
Air Transport Service, and an efficient 
and immediately ready Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. 

I congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of our committee [Mr. 
Manon] and all the Members on both 
sides of the aisle for standing by prin- 
ciple, for laying down a policy that is not 
in the interest of any group or faction 
in the Government or outside, but is in 
the interest of the American people and 
the American taxpayers as a whole. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of our subcommittee the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], and the rank- 
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ing minority member the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH], as 
well as other members of the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee with more 
years of service than I, have gone into 
the details of this bill very thoroughly 
in the presentation here on the floor 
today. 

I wish to state at the outset that I 
enjoyed my work on the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and believe that 
I have learned a great deal during the 
hearings which began last January on 
this, the most important appropriation 
bill which we will consider this year. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The bill provides for the basic forces 
on which the President’s fiscal year 1959 
budget is based, and in addition, certain 
increases proposed by the committee in 
the manpower strengths of the Army 
National Guard, the Army Reserves, and 
the Marine Corps. Furthermore, the 
committee has provided for a number 
of increases in certain significant and 
urgently needed programs to assure more 
rapid advances in the areas covered. 
Among these are the highly significant 
fleet ballistic-missile program, Polaris, 
antisubmarine warfare, modernization 
of the Army, the air-to-ground missile 
for the B-52 bomber, and a step-up in 
development of the Air Force Minute- 
man, solid propellent intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Funds have been pro- 
vided to maintain Marine Corps end 
strength at 200,000 men as compared 
with 175,000 men proposed in the budget 
and Army National Guard and Reserve 
strengths at 400,000 and 300,000 respec- 
tively, compared with 360,000 and 270,000, 
respectively, proposed in the budget. The 
committee has, of course, attempted to 
make all reasonable economies wherever 
they could be effected. In making these 
adjustments up and down, the commit- 
tee has provided for increases totaling 
$1,021,161,000 and made decreases to- 
taling $907,547,000, including $260,000,- 
000 provided by transfer from surplus 
cash in stock-fund balances. The net 
effect is an overall increase of $113,614,- 
000 over the $38,196,947,000 requested in 
the President's January budget as 
amended by the augmentation request of 
April 2, 1958. The total recommended 
for appropriation in the bill is $38,310,- 
561,000. This will provide $3,810,711,000 
more than the $34,499,850,000 appropri- 
ated for comparable progress in 1959. 

Defense spending has been referred to 
in the debate this afternoon as an answer 
to various economic problems which face 
this country. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
subscribe to the theory that defense 
spending at any time is the solution to 
economic difficulties which we may face. 
The waste and duplication existing in the 
armed services today is indeed shocking. 
It is most important that the recom- 
mendations made by President Eisen- 
hower for unification of our defense 
forces be given immediate favorable 
action by this 85th Congress. Our mili- 
tary services must be made aware of the 
effect of deficit financing upon the future 
economic well-being of our country. 
Deficit financing is the No. 1 threat which 
faces the economy of our Nation today. 
Deficit financing means inflation and it is 
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incumbent upon every Member of Con- 
gress to make the military realize their 
responsibility for receiving a full dollars 
worth of defense value for every dollar 
appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, the fundamental na- 
ture of the military threat facing our 
Nation and our present and future capa- 
bilities for meeting that threat must be 
thoroughly evaluated in connection with 
requests for defense appropriations. 

This year the committee made a special 
effort to explore thoroughly the relative 
military strength of the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Not only did the com- 
mittee hear the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the three military Depart- 
ments and the respective Chiefs of Staff 
on this issue, but also the principal repre- 
sentatives of our intelligence organiza- 
tions, including the Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and top officers 
of the intelligence branches of the three 
armed services. 

It is generally agreed by all concerned 
that the world is moving rapidly into a 
period of increasing danger—danger to 
ourselves, our possible enemies, and for 
that matter, to all peoples of the world. 
This increasing danger, accentuated also 
by an apparent growing discontent 
throughout the world, results primarily 
from the accelerating progress in science 
and technology which are making avail- 
able weapons of ever greater destructive- 
ness with increasing speed and ease of 
delivery. This, of course, is not exactly 
a new development, but it is moving more 
and more rapidly. We have known of 
these developments but have continued 
to feel somewhat secure in our position of 
world leadership industrially, militarily, 
and technologically. Recent scientific 
successes of the Soviet Union, however, 
show that the Soviets are challenging us 
in more than military power and that 
they are progressing much more rapidly 
than had been generally recognized. 
These successes point up the fact that 
the United States must move forward 
more rapidly in a number of areas to re- 
gain leadership in such areas and to 
maintain its military and technological 
lead generally. ; 

Not only are the Soviets making rapid 
technological progress but testimony of 
intelligence officials shows that they are 
also continuing to improve the equip- 
ment of existing present-day military 
forces. It is reported that the Soviets 
have reequipped their ground forces 
with newly developed missiles, tanks, 
guns, armored personnel carriers, and 
amphibious vehicles. They have de- 
ployed in Europe and the Far East a 
large Navy with powerful conventional 
submarine forces capable of threatening 
our sea lanes and control of the seas 
generally. With respect to their Air 
Forces, the overall number has remained 
fairly constant over the last few years, 
but the quality of the forces has appar- 
ently been steadily improved by the in- 
troduction of more modern jet aircraft 
and missiles of various types. The So- 
viet Union has also obviously expanded 
its program for the development and 
testing of nuclear weapons and ballistic 
missiles as well as its research and de- 
velopment programs generally, 
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CAPABILITIES OF OUR PRESENT FORCES 


With respect to the capabilities of our 
forces to deal with the present threat to 
our national security, the general con- 
sensus of civilian, and military officials 
of the Department of Defense, in the 
words of Secretary of Defense McElroy, 
is that: 

The Nation is prepared to meet the 
threat it faces today. 

In support of this judgment, Secretary 
McElroy made the following pertinent 
points in his testimony before the com- 
mittee: 

The quality of our bomber aircraft and 
supporting air-refueling tankers is high, and 
is being steadily improved. A worldwide 
system of operational bases has been pro- 
vided for its use. The aircraft are manned 
and supported by the most highly trained 
and experienced bomber crews in the world. 
No other strategic air force has had the ac- 
tual combat experience of SAC. When, in 
addition, we consider the number and de- 
structive power of the weapons that are now 
available for these bombers to carry, the re- 
taliatory power of SAC today is enormous. 

* > * * . 


In addition to SAC we have today a very 
important retaliatory capability in the tac- 
tical air units deployed overseas and in the 
carrier task forces of the Navy * * * 

We have, right now, a most extensive and 
sophisticated continental air defense detec- 
tion system. This system, which stretches 
from the mid-Pacific around the northern 
edge of the North American Continent and 
across the North Atlantic approaches, is to 
a large extent in operation. 


It should be made clear that the fore- 
going statement does not imply that we 
have in being a detection system against 
long-range ballistic missiles but some 
progress is being made toward this end. 

As to our limited war capability, Sec- 
retary McElroy pointed out that: 

Our forces designed to deal with situa- 
tions short of general war * * * constitute 
a large part of our total Military Establish- 
ment. Included are the Army divisions, all 
of which have completed conversion to the 
“Pentomic" organization * * Also in- 
cluded * * are the 3 divisions and 3 air 
wings of the Marine Corps which are in their 
traditional high state of combat readiness. 


With reference to the Navy, he said: 

In its ability to carry out its traditional 
mission—control of the seas—the United 
States Navy is without peer in the world 
today * * *. Virtually all of the combatant 
ships of the Navy have some sort of anti- 
submarine capability. But even if we con- 
sider only our specialized antisubmarine 
forces, our capabilities in this area are im- 
pressive. 


Secretary McElroy’s evaluation of our 
present military strength was seconded 
by General Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the following 
words: 

I would * * * like to make it crystal clear 
for the Members of this Committee that 
we are not today, in my considered judg- 
ment, in a position of inferior strength vis- 
avis the military forces of the Soviet Union. 
To restate that thought in a positive man- 
ner—I believe that our military forces are 
strong enough today to make any would-be 
aggressor realize that to attack us would be 
reckless folly—folly which would bring down 
upon such aggressors the very kind of devas- 
tation that would defeat any plan to con- 
quer this country. 
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Mr. Chairman, there has been concern 
expressed by many members that have 
contacted me today about the future of 
the medicare program and the effect of 
the $10 million cut made by the com- 
mittee. 

In 1956, Congress passed the Medicare 
Act. It was designed as a fringe benefit 
to offer a uniform pattern of medical 
care to service families and thus to 
make military careers more attractive 
and reduce turnover of personnel. Prior 
to this act, there was a great variation 
in the extent of medical care offered de- 
pendents by the three services. Also, as 
care could be given only at military in- 
stallations, the unfortunate 40 percent of 
dependents who were not located near 
military medical installations were de- 
nied this fringe benefit through no fault 
of their own. This is of special concern 
to the service people of my Congres- 
sional District where no military medical 
installations are available. 

The medicare program has corrected 
this inequity to a large extent. In view 
of the interest expressed by Members in 
regard to the effect of this bill on the 
program, I think it worth while to discuss 
it this afternoon. 

To achieve equality of treatment 
among military dependents, Congress 
authorized a choice of care as between 
civilian facilities or care in military fa- 
cilities. For the fiscal year 1959, the 
military has requested $71.9 million. The 
Appropriations Committee in the bill be- 
fore us today recommends $60 million. 
The effects of such a reduction, I am told, 
will mean that, instead of 40 percent of 
all dependents receiving the same kind 
of medical care that dependents living on 
military bases receive, about one-quarter 
of these will be denied federally financed 
medical care because funds will not be 
available. It is my understanding that 
this reduction will be appealed to the 
Senate. In the subcommittee it was my 
position that the $10 million cut was too 
severe, 

The figures furnished by the military 
are not comparable to civilian costs be- 
cause they do not represent full costs, 
The military services, in computing their 
costs, omit such items as depreciation of 
the cost of building hospitals and the 
travel, leave, recruitment and retirement 
of military personnel who are normally 
assigned to hospitals. Omitted also are 
other fringe benefits. Fire and liability 
insurance premiums are not computed 
nor are many other expenses which go 
into the total cost of care in a civilian 
facility. The fact is, there is no authori- 
tative data proving that the cost of medi- 
cal care is higher in civilian facilities. 
Besides, to say that if the costs were 
equal we should prefer to furnish care 
in military facilities would be also to say 
that the military services should buiid 
their own aircraft, their trucks, roast 
their own coffee and make their own 
uniforms. 

I am advised that the military is now 
preparing a new request for funds pro- 
vided for this program. It is the opinion 
of the military departments that if this 
program is limited to $60 million an- 
nually, military facilities will be required 
to be used exclusively for more than 70 
percent of all dependents—those living 
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within large geographic areas surround- 
ing military bases, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
into the Recorp at this point three letters 
pertaining to the medicare program. 
The letters are as follows: 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, III., April 25, 1958. 
The Honorable GEORGE H. MAHON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Manon: I am taking the liberty 
of writing you because of certain questions 
which I understand have been raised before 
your subcommittee with respect to the free- 
choice provision of the legislation enacted 
by Congress in 1956 authorizing medical care 
and hospitalization for dependents of serv- 
ice personnel. 

The questions deal in part with the econ- 
omy which would allegedly result by elim- 
inating in some instances free choice by eli- 
gible dependents between private and serv- 
ice physicians and facilities. The American 
Medical Association does not agree that tax 
money would necessarily be saved if depend- 
ents of service personnel are denied a free 
choice. Furthermore, we are convinced that 
elimination of free choice would result in 
lessening the amount of authorized medical 
care now available to and received by the 
dependents. 

It is difficult for many reasons to make an 
accurate cost comparison between civilian 
and military medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion. Depreciation costs, fringe benefits, as 
well as the expenses involved in recruitment, 
training, etc., are not included in computing 

the cost of military medical care. In this 
connection, we would respectfully invite 
your attention to the statement of Dr. Hugh 
Hussey before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations on June 19, 1957. 
In addition, any attempt at comparison of 
costs must also take into consideration the 
types of cases involyed. The medicare pro- 
gram under title II of Public Law 569, 84th 
Congress, has dealt predominantly with 
obstetrical cases which have a relatively high 
cost per hospital day. 

The interchange in status between eligi- 
bility and noneligibility for civilian care 
would most certainly compound administra- 
tive problems. This would make DD forms 
1173 meaningless with resulting confusion 
among not only the dependents but civilian 
physicians and hospitals as well, 

Many of the costs to date in the adminis- 
tration of Public Law 569 have been of a 
nonrecurring nature and were necessary in 
contracting for civilian care through the 
medical associations, hospitals, and their 
designated fiscal agencies. A significant part 
of this cost was for informing all parties and 
agencies concerned. Any change at this 
time would only entail further disruption in 
administrative mechanisms and would re- 
sult in the total loss of the nonrecurring ex- 
penses of inaugurating the program. 

To eliminate the free-choice provision in 
the law, as spelled out in the implementing 
directives, would necessitate in many in- 
stances the exclusive utilization of military 
and naval facilities staffed by physicians in 
the uniformed services. Should this occur, 
and should the armed services take over the 
civilian phase of medicare, or a substantial 
part of it, an increased demand for physicians 
in uniform would also undoubtedly result— 
a demand which could probably be met only 
by reactivation of discriminatory draft legis- 
lation. 

In any thorough consideration of the pro- 
gram, it should be emphasized that depend- 
ents of those in the uniformed services are 
civilians and should seek their medical treat- 
ment through civilian channels if we are to 
preserve the beneficial aspects of our present 
system of providing medical care and to 
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guard against further maldistribution of 
professional health personnel. 

The medicare program has been accepted 
by dependents of service personnel and by 
the medical profession and it is our under- 
standing that it has been successful. We 
have also been advised that it has been eco- 
nomically and wisely administered. It is, 
therefore, our sincere recommendation that 
no major change affecting choice between 
civilian and military facilities be made in the 
medicare program at this time. 

Sincerely, 
F. J. L. BLASSINGAME, M. D., 
General Manager. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 
The Honorable MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Latrp: We are disturbed by a re- 
cent report that the Defense Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee is 
considering limiting the amount of civilian 
medical care military dependents may re- 
ceive under the medicare program. We 
understand economy is the motivation; 
namely, that costs of the civilian phase of 
this program are described as exceeding 
budget expectations. 

We are convinced that this projected cut- 
back in civilian medical care is based on in- 
sufficient and misleading information. We 
hope the subcommittee will therefore give 
serious consideration to the following facts: 

We have been reliably informed that some 
subcommittee members were led to believe 
that when the authorization bill passed the 
House in March of 1956 the annual cost for 
civilian medical care was estimated at only 
$53.8 million. That was not the case. 

The record shows that in the hearings and 
during debate in the House the estimated 
annual budget was repeatedly described as 
$76 million. Here are some of the citations: 

Page 102 of the printed hearings before 
the Committee on Armed Services, United 
States Senate, on H. R. 9429, April 12 and 13, 
1956, in the testimony of Steven D. Williams, 
second vice president of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn.: 

“Our cost estimate for the minimum care 
which must, under H. R. 9429, be provided to 
the wives and children of active servicemen, 
is well within the $76 million which has 
been identified as the budget limitation for 
this year.” 

Page 6035 of the full committee hearing 
on H. R. 2430, miscellaneous real-estate proj- 
ects, H. R. 9429 (H. R. 7994), H. R. 9428 (H. R. 
8675), in the testimony of Representative 
Kar: 

“We have $76 million in the budget.” 

Page 6030, also testimony of Representa- 
tive KILDAY: 

“We have this situation: If it should be 
that, instead of costing $76 million.” 

Page 12 of the House of Representatives 
Report No. 1805 (to accompany H. R. 9429), 
84th Congress, 2d session: 

“The Committee on Armed Services has 
been advised that there will be available for 
fiscal 1957 approximately $76 million to de- 
fray the first year’s cost of the proposed 
legislation.” 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 3, 
page 3850, of the House debate on H. R. 9429, 
Mr. KI Dax: 

“But we can take this program and the 
budget of $76 million.” (Mr. Kar then 
referred to $53.8 million, the meaning of 
which sum shall be explained later.) 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 3, 
page 3851, House debate on H. R. 9429, Mr. 
ARENDS: 

“There is provision in this year’s budget 
for $76 million for this bill.“ 
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Where, then, did the “estimated cost” fig- 
ure of $53.8 million come from? 

Page 44 of the printed hearings on H. R. 
9429 (hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate, April 
12 and 13, 1956) carries a table prepared to 
show “the estimated first year annual cost, 
using the medical service plan provided by 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield facilities." There the 
estimate of $53.8 million is given as the cost 
of caring for spouses and children of active 
servicemen. A comparable figure is carried 
on page 9 of Senate Report No. 1878 (to ac- 
company H. R. 9429), 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, in this sentence: 

“The Blue Cross-Blue Shield organizations 
estimate that the cost of providing the care 
authorized by the bill for the incidence of 
illness that would occur among the 40 per- 
cent of the eligibles (who would use civilian 
care) is $52.2 million.” 

The significant thing is that the $53 mil- 
lion figure was used as an estimate not of 
the cost of the program that finally was ap- 
proved by Congress and put into operation, 
but as the cost of a more limited medical 
care plan used by Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield as the basis of their cost planning 
before enactment of Medicare. 

At no time do the records available to us 
show that Congress anticipated the cost 
would be under $53.8 million; the authori- 
zation was repeatedly stated to be $76 
million. 

As further evidence that the civilian phase 
of medicare has not expanded beyond the 
estimate since the program was set up in 
December of 1956, I refer you to the testi- 
mony of Gen. Paul I. Robinson, in charge 
of medicare, before the Department of De- 
fense Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, on April 24, 1958: 

“In a remarkable affirmation of these per- 
centages (the advance estimate of 40 per- 
cent) * * * recent studies show that under 
the program 42.7 percent of dependent care 
was provided in civilian hospitals, * * * 
Over 71 percent of such dependents volun- 
tarlly gave precisely the same reasons for 
choosing civilian facilities as were presented 
at the Congressional hearings.” 

Before any change is made in the medi- 
care program we recommend that you call 
in the same people who made the original 
cost estimates and testified on them and 
who now are on the DOD Advisory Com- 
mittee established by the law authorizing 
medicare * * * Dr. Donald Stubbs, Blue 
Shield medical care plan; Mr. Steven D. 
Williams of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica; Mr. E. A. Van Steenwyk, Blue Cross 
Commission. They could establish beyond 
a doubt just what the figures $53.8 million 
and $76 million did represent. 

At a meeting on May 9, 1958, this advisory 
committee commended the Defense Depart- 
ment for keeping medicare within the budg- 
etary limits set by the law. These con- 
sultants at the same time stated that the 
program was being administered the way the 
law intended it to be administered, and was 
being held within the true cost estimate. 

For information on comparative costs of 
care in civilian and military facilities see 
the letter of April 25 from F. J. L. Blasin- 
game, M. D., to Congressman GEORGE H. 
Manon, a copy of which was sent you. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Kennarp, M. D., 
Acting Director. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANNON: We are deeply 
disturbed to learn that the Committee on 
Appropriations has recommended a drastic 
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change in the dependents medical care pro- 
gram (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.) which 
provides needed health care to dependents 
of the armed services. 

We have had a long and continuing in- 
terest in this program. Prior even to its 
inception, we had urged elimination of in- 
equities in earlier health programs for mili- 
tary dependents by which they received care 
primarily on the fortuitous circumstances of 
available military facilities and being located 
near them. We have continuously urged 
that the full benefits of available civilian 
health services be made available to these 
civilian dependents. We wish, therefore, to 
bring the following points to the attention of 
your committee and the Congress: 

1. This program to provide health care to 
dependents is going to cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment money irrespective of where the care 
is rendered. We believe that the cost of 
hospitalization in military facilities is no 
less than such care in civilian facilities, and 
that this fact has been documented by the 
Budget Bureau. We wish to point out that 
the cost of the medicare program was well 
within the bounds of the estimated costs 
arrived at by the Bureau of the Budget at 
the inception of the program. 

It is an illusion to think that by reducing 
the appropriation for the civilian medicare 
program and thus requiring greater use of 
military facilities for care will result ulti- 
mately in any substantial savings to the 
American taxpayer. The full cost of de- 
pendent care will appear each year in the 
Federal budget even though it may not fully 
appear in the budget of the medicare pro- 


am. 

2. If an additional appreciable number of 
dependents are going to be forced into the 
military facilities, is this eventually going to 
require increases in the staffs of the military 
facilities—doctors, nurses, technicians, 
therapists, dietitians, and many other highly 
trained personnel? Is the Congress willing 
to reinstate the draft of physicians from 
civilian life in order to provide for the care 
of these civilians? 

If it is indeed a fact that the size of the 
staffs of military facilities is larger than is 
needed, we believe it an incongruous circum- 
stance that the corrective measure proposed 
is to increase the patient load rather than to 
decrease the staffs and return these people 
to civilian life where they can meet existing 
critical personnel shortages. 

3. The effect of the action proposed by the 
committee can only mean one thing, and 
that is to deprive a number of dependents of 
the right of free choice of their physician 
and of their hospital. The Budget Bureau 
has opposed any limitation on free choice 
stating that the difference in charges and 
the desire on the part of the servicemen to 
use military facilities should provide ade- 
quate protection of the use of the military 
hospitals. 

The Executive Director, who has been re- 
sponsible for operating the medicare pro- 
gram, has taken the position that freedom of 
choice should not be restricted, and he gives 
as one of his reasons “the adverse effect on 
the morale of the servicemen.” 

Since the whole purpose of the act as it 
was passed by Congress was to increase the 
morale of the armed services essential to the 
security of the Nation, we interpret any 
action that would harm morale at this time 
as a disservice to the Nation. If the sole 
concern of the Congress had been one of a 
monetary nature, the act never would have 
been passed. We therefore construe the ac- 
tion proposed by the committee as contrary 
to the intent of Congress, as expressed in the 
basic act. - 

4. The action of the committee would in 
effect create an administrative monstrosity. 
Again the Administrator of the medicare pro- 
gram, General Robinson, set forth very 
clearly, commencing on page 739 of the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee, some aspects 
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of the administrative difficulties which 
would result by limiting free choice. We 
believe that a careful reading of everything 
the administrator of the program has stated 
can only be taken as urging strongly against 
any such limitation. We believe such a 
limitation would create havoc for the whole 
program because of the uncertainties result- 
ing in the minds of the dependents them- 
selves. It would further create uncertainties 
in the minds of physicians, nurses, hospitals, 
and others accepting responsibilities for 
carrying out the program in good faith. With 
a constant flow of dependents from one duty 
station to another and the myriad of details 
that would be necessary to insure that they 
receive care, this could only result in a more 
costly and complicated administration. 

It has been said that the continued suc- 
cess of the medicare program depends essen- 
tially upon the participation of the Nation’s 
physicians and hospitals. We can say that 
the hospitals of the Nation have cooperated 
fully in making this program the success it 
has been to date. We can also say that hos- 
pitals intend to continue this cooperation, 
but we urge that no action be taken which 
needlessly damages such cooperation. 

5. This recommendation to cut back the 
medicare program may be seen as a first step 
to destroy it. A program which, as reported 
by everyone closely connected with it, has 
proved to have met with the overwhelming 
satisfaction of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents. If there has been indeed any 
criticism of the medicare program, and we 
have heard of none, then we believe it should 
be dealt with by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee itself as a legislative problem. 

Finally, we believe the medicare program 
has been eminently successful; it has served 
fully the purposes which the Congress had 
in mind; it has been well administered; it 
has been within the budget estimates estab- 
lished for the program, and in fact, the 
budget requested for the coming period is 
less than the amount established for the 
program originally; it has provided care to 
the numbers of dependents which it was 
expected to take care of; it has contributed 
to the good morale of our armed services 
and, therefore, to the improved security of 
the Nation; and it has had the full support 
of civilian organizations and agencies not 
only in rendering the care, but in adminis- 
tering the program. 

We respectfully urge therefore that your 
committee reconsider its action to reduce 
the medicare appropriation and that you 
support the full budget estimates requested 
by the administration for the conduct of the 
medicare program for fiscal 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Associate Director. 


The Medicare Act was designed to 
give fringe benefits to the military serv- 
ice, to provide medical care to service 
families, thus to make military careers 
more attractive and to reduce the turn- 
over of military personnel. Prior to 
this act there was a great variation in the 
extent of medical care offered to depend- 
ents by the three services. 

This was particularly true in districts 
such as mine, which is a rural district 
located in the central part of Wisconsin. 
There are no military medical installa- 
tions available any place in the area. 
There are several bases, however, lo- 
cated in the area. These people have no 
place to go for any medical care. 

I think the medicare program was in- 
tended to handle this type of situation, 
where medical treatment was not avail- 
able in the so-called military medical 
installations, but in these particular 
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areas care would be provided for the 
families of our servicemen. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
our committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon], what 
effect he believes the action of the com- 
mittee will have on the entire program. 

Mr. MAHON. May I say to my able 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
a member of the subcommittee, that it is 
my feeling that the medicare program 
can be carried out within the fund limi- 
tation carried in the bill. 

The purpose of the committee in 
setting the limitation was to try and 
make certain that existing defense fa- 
cilities and personnel would be used in 
preference to outside facilities when 
such facilities were adequate and reason- 
ably available to the dependent. It is 
not the desire of the committee to build 
additional military hospitals, or to hire 
additional nurses and doctors in order 
to expand the medical operations of the 
services for military dependents. It is 
the hope of the committee that the hos- 
pitals and the hospital beds that are in 
operation, and the doctors and nurses 
who are available be used within reason- 
able limits to take care of dependents 
in that area who find it possible to be ac- 
commodated in the hospitals of the de- 
fense services. We had sought last year 
to get the services to work out a program 
of this kind, but, the program was not 
agreed to by the Department of Defense 
and the will of the committee was not 
carried out. So this procedure was car- 
ried in the bill this year in order to 
reasonably utilize the medical facilities 
where they were readily available to the 
dependents. 

Mr. LAIRD. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Texas could tell me something 
about this point. There has been in- 
formation brought to me by several 
Members today that the language in 
section 633 of the bill on page 45 which 
states: 

Sec. 633. No part of the funds contained 
in this act may be used to incur obligations 
in excess of $60 million for the medical care 
of the dependents of military personnel. 


It is my understanding that the De- 
partment of Defense is interpreting this 
language to apply to obligations incurred 
in the fiscal year 1958 and that this 
would cut down on the obligation au- 
thority in the fiscal year 1959. I cannot 
understand how that could apply to any 
obligation authority in 1959. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not see how that 
could be true. This limitation provides 
only for the fiscal year 1959 which will 
begin on July 1 and there are no re- 
strictions for the year 1958, the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. LAIRD. I personally had reserva- 
tion about the extent of the cut on this 
particular item, but I realize that there 
will be a possibility of adjustment and 
further review of this particular figure 
in the Senate and during the conference 
between the two Houses. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it does seem to me if the 
services can establish that $60 million 
will not be adequate within the pro- 
cedure relating to freedom of choice ad- 
vocated by the committee, then before 
this bill is enacted into law, finally, an 
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opportunity will be available to present 
the case to the other body for considera- 
tion, I am sure, and the final amount 
can be worked out in the conference on 
the bill. It is not the desire of the com- 
mittee to deny to any military dependent 
the medical care made available to them 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. You 
know there was a great deal of contro- 
versy when they closed the Army hos- 
pital and the patients were supposed to 
go to the Chelsea Naval Hospital. I 
understand that it is very hard for many 
of the women to go to the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital, and I understand they are not 
going to the private hospitals because 
they are too expensive and they are hard 
to get to. So many of the mothers and 
the babies are not having proper care. 
Proper prenatal care is not being given to 
many of the mothers. I got this from 
one of the officials of the service, and I 
think perhaps he would not mind my 
using his name at a later date. But, I 
have been deeply troubled because they 
are supposed to go to Fort Devens in my 
District, which is a very fine place and a 
very fine hospital, but you know a baby 
does not wait to go 45 miles to arrive in 
this world. I do not think we are giving 
the proper care also to our veterans and 
I have been greatly distressed about it. I 
think we ought to overhaul our complete 
medical program. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me, and I would like 
to know what he has found out about the 
care that our mothers and babies are 
getting. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts for her contribution. 

I believe the type of medical care being 
offered by the various services has been 
good medical care in the past year. Ido 
believe, however, that a review of the 
medical care program should be under- 
taken. I think the effect of the action of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
will be that a complete review of the 
medical care program will be instituted 
by the Department of Defense. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
hope there will be. I know that I tried 
to get one civilian physician. I could not 
get him at his office or at his home, and 
he was the man in charge of the service 
for these women and babies. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

-Mr. NORRELL. The situation of the 
‘Army and Navy Hospital this year is like 
last fiscal year. We have been unable to 
get language into the bill. We are hope- 
ful, of course, that the other body will do 
that as it did last year. I think that will 
answer your question. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. I think the basic ques- 
tion in this matter of medical care for 
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the dependents of. the service people is 
mainly what it is in the basic act, as to 
whether they have a choice of hospitals 
and physicians, or whether they have to 
accept the hospital treatment of the 
military. 

Mr. LAIRD, I think that is the basic 
question. 

Mr. FENTON. What is the basic act? 

Mr. LAIRD. The basic act, according 
to the debate carried on in 1956, was to 
provide for greater freedom in choice on 
the part of the military personnel and 
their dependents in respect to medical 
care. 

Mr. FENTON. I take it, then, that 
section 633 as written in the bill is legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LAIRD. No; I believe that section 
633 as written into the bill is a limitation 
on the obligation authority. I do not be- 
lieve it would be subject to a point of 
order as legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I want to pay tribute to our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] for his able 
leadership and his valued understanding 
of the many aspects of our Military Es- 
tablishment and operation. He has been 
most courteous. He has led the work of 
this committee with distinction and 
credit to himself and the committee. 

May I add also a word of praise for our 
ranking Republican member on the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIccLEswortH]. It has 
been a privilege to work with him, and 
with all of the members of the commit- 
tee, for that matter, through the long and 
arduous days and weeks in the considera- 
tion of this tremendous budget for our 
Defense Department. 

I want to add another word of com- 
mendation and that is for the fine pres- 
entation that was made by our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ScrIvner]. 

In my judgment, the gentleman from 
Kansas has presented to the committee 
today a very comprehensive picture of 
the many ramifications and changes that 
are taking place in our Military Estab- 
lishment, and particularly in the light 
of the developments that have taken 
place in this world. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a good 
bill and that it reflects considerations 
which must be taken into account at this 
time in the light of the new developments 
and the tenseness of the world today. 
You will recall that the committee re- 
duced the military budget request last 
year by some $214 billion, and that the 
Congress sustained that reduction. This 
year it is a different story. We are by 
this appropriation bill actually increas- 
ing the total amount of new funds, al- 
though there are reductions in some 
areas and increases in others. 

I believe it is important also to bear in 
mind that the budget does not include 
the funds necessary to meet the obliga- 
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tions incurred because of the military 
pay raises recently authorized by the 
Congress. Estimates for military and 
civilian pay increases are in the neigh- 
borhood of some $700 million, and, of 
course, we might add to the budget for 
military purposes the sum of $1,700,000,- 
000 for military construction. I think 
the report gives a clear picture of what 
has happened, what changes have been 
made in the plans, and the reasons for 
committee action. 

Our committee also points out, how- 
ever, that of a total appropriation 
amounting to $40,500,000,000, the total 
amount of money available for expendi- 
tures will be about $73 billion. I think 
it is important to have that in mind, be- 
cause sometimes we lose sight of the pic- 
ture by virtue of our thinking in terms 
of the immediate dollar sign that is in 
front of us. So I repeat that even 
though we are appropriating approxi- 
mately $40 billion for military purposes 
this year, there will be about $73 billion 
available for expenditure in the hands of 
our Military Establishment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course the gentleman 
wants to make it clear also that much 
of the additional $20 billion or $30 bil- 
lion has already been obligated for var- 
ious things. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Oh, absolutely; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is cor- 
rect. Perhaps all of it, or practically 
all, has been obligated for one purpose 
or another; and it is also well to bear in 
mind that by virtue of the very nature of 
our military program, long lead time is 
required on many items which involve 
research and development, and procure- 
ment before the military actually 
reaches the point of expenditure on any 
given item. 

As I said before, I do not intend to go 
into detail in the matter of the cost of 
military personnel because that phase of 
the budget has been ably covered by 
other members of the committee. 

As our report points out, the commit- 
tee reductions in the Defense Depart- 
ment budget request totaled about $900 
million, of which $260 million is for 
transfer of available cash balances in 
certain categories; but the real decreases 
are in the area of the aircraft spare 
parts in connection with aircraft pro- 
curement. Our distinguished chairman 
referred to this matter. The committee 
has been somewhat disturbed over the 
tremendous amount of money that is 
required for spares and spare parts. 
We feel that many billions of dollars 
have been wasted by virtue of an imbal- 
ance that exists between the end item, 
or the weapon, and the spares or spare 
parts necessary for it. So we have ar- 
rived at an arbitrary balance of 20 per- 
cent in the belief that that percentage 
will be sufficient to meet the procure- 
ment requirements in the spares and 
spare-parts field. I think a year from 
now it will be clearly established that 
the committee was sound and right in 
its thinking and conviction in this im- 
portant matter. 
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The other question is that of the 
executive type aircraft, where the com- 
mittee reduced certain funds for that, 
and for Navy ships, including $35 million 
for advance procurement of a second 
nuclear supercarrier. This subject and 
this issue of aircraft carriers is dealt 
with on page 54 of the committee report. 
I think the report itself clearly describes 
the reasons for the $35 million reduction 
and the attitude and the policy with 
regard to the need of a new or added 
nuclear supercarriers. 

While we have made decreases it is 
also important to know there are in- 
creases in this bill and where the in- 
creases are. The increases in this bill 
amount to over $1 billion. Briefiy I can 
describe them as follows: $65 million for 
the President’s Emergency Fund, which, 
as our distinguished chairman has 
pointed out, is available, or additional 
funds are available for research and de- 
velopment or for any need resulting 
from any breakthrough which might be 
described as of an emergency nature. 
It will take $82 million in new money to 
provide for the increase that the com- 
mittee has made in the National Guard 
and Army Reserve strength. The 
amount of $42 million additional is 
placed in here for the Army mapping 
program, which is an exclusive job in he 
hands of the Army and very vital to 
many developments that are taking 
place in parts of the world. 

Important and perhaps the largest in- 
crease in the appropriation in this bill 
is the net sum of $649 million for the 
Polaris submarines; that is, for addi- 
tional Polaris submarines. Because of 
the acceleration of the program and be- 
cause of these new developments, it is 
generally believed this expenditure is 
wise and that this increase is desirable, 
because it will give us more Polaris sub- 
marines at an early date. There is an in- 
crease of $45 million to meet the Marine 
Corps strength, that is, added strength 
in Marine Corps personnel. The sum of 
$90 million is in the bill as an increase 
to provide for the Minute Man, which 
has to do with the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, the solid propellant weap- 
on. The sum of $48 million is for the 
Hound Dog, which is an air-to-ground 
missile to go with the B-52 bombers. 

Our defense program is sound from the 
standpoint of the military aspect and I 
want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to our committee's report, pages 
14 and 15, wherein we deal specifically 
with the relation of the defense program 
to the national economy. We point out 
in part that the committee is convinced 
that the actions taken are sound from a 
military standpoint, from the standpoint 
of the national economy and from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer, in that we 
are continuing to make progress toward 
getting more for our manpower and 
money in defense programs. There is 
need for haste in our defense efforts, and 
as pointed out previously in the report, 
the committee has provided for a speed- 
up in a number of important defense 
programs. However, we should move 
rapidly but sensibly and no one should 
interpret our desire for haste as an in- 
vitation into slipshod, irresponsible, and 
wasteful action. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
to bear in mind what this bill and what 
this budget and what this report does 
in regard to our defense and its relation- 
ship to our economy: Many people, since 
the early part of the year, when it was 
felt that there was a recession and that 
we would need more Government and 
other business and more employment, 
were turning their eyes toward the Pen- 
tagon and the defense contracts as a 
crutch to bolster our economy. So, with 
this thinking it is well that we regard 
this defense appropriation as a sound 
program. It has a definite relationship 
to our economy, but it is not concerned 
with the idea of being slipshod and 
wasteful and cannot be regarded in that 
fashion. 

Research and development plays an 
important role in this overall picture, 
and I wonder if we are aware of the fatt 
that more than $2.5 billion is provided 
here for that purpose. This is an in- 
crease of several hundred million dol- 
lars. One other phase of the defense 
picture which perhaps has not come to 
the attention of many is the fact that 
within our Defense Establishment we 
now have an agency known as the Ad- 
vance Research Projects Agency. Ap- 
proximately $520 million has been allo- 
cated to that Agency or will be funneled 
through that Agency, because that 
Agency will be responsible for the so- 
called space projects or research projects 
having to do with outer space but only 
such projects that are directly related 
to the military and for military purposes 
alone, 

Again I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in this budget nearly 
$5 billion is appropriated for the missile 
program, That, perhaps, is the largest 
amount ever to be made available for 
missiles in a single year and I think one 
of the reasons for that is this: In the 
past we have been going through the 
stages of research and planning, and now 
we have reached that point where mis- 
siles including ballistic missiles are be- 
coming a reality. They are reaching 
that stage known as operational, and for 
that reason there are many hundreds 
of millions of dollars, yes billions more 
in here, because we have reached the 
point of production and procurement of 
operational weapons. There is money 
in here for antimissile missiles. Here 
again we are in a field where we no more 
than reach the missile stage when money 
must be expended in large amounts to 
meet the challenge and the test of the 
use of missiles. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in addition to 
these tremendous developments that 
have taken place in the field of outer 
space, in the field of missiles and anti- 
missile missiles, we also have a tremen- 
dous challenge in that area known as 
submarines and antisubmarine warfare. 
The large number of submarines under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Soviet 
Union has been mentioned here today, 
and I am sure we all recognize that one 
of the most important phases of our de- 
fense is that of antisubmarine warfare. 
Here again these developments are vital 
to our defense and will play an im- 
portant role in the protection and the 
defense of our country. 
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I shall not discuss this question of 
where we are as compared with Russia, 
whether we are superior to them in all 
point remains that we are making tre- 
phases of weapons of warfare, but the 
mendous progress. And, I agree with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Schry- 
NER] when he pointed out that your de- 
fense budget is going to be larger and 
larger and larger before it reaches the 
point where it can and will be smaller. 
I believe that because in this day of 
tremendous scientific development, de- 
velopment of weapons of tomorrow; the 
costs are going to be staggering. We 
have got to trim our sails to the situ- 
ation that confronts us. We must be 
realistic. I think our committee has 
been. And I want to say to you that I 
am proud of having served on this com- 
mittee and having been a party to the 
changes in these developments and rec- 
ommendations as reflected in this bill 
and in this budget. I hope that there 
will be little or no difficulty in gaining 
unanimous approval of this important 
defense bill for the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this, I 
think, is easily one of the best bills the 
Subcommittee on Military Appropria- 
tions has brought to the floor. It pre- 
sents a bold new approach to the prob- 
lem of national defense in that the com- 
mittee itself has taken the initiative in 
trying to determine what is most needed 
at this moment to place America in the 
strongest possible defense position. We 
have considered the progress that can 
be made in the new fields of warfare and 
balanced this with the money that can 
be used productively. 

This measure provides, for instance, 
more Polaris submarines, and this is one 
of the most important things we have 
done, in my opinion. I feel that the 
Polaris submarine may become the most 
important weapon in our arsenal during 
the early 1960’s—certainly one of the 
most important. This measure embarks 
as well on a second family of missiles, and 
a much improved family of missiles than 
those we now have from the standpoints 
of ease of handling and dependability. 
It speeds up the modernization of our 
forces and their weapons much more 
than the original budget proposal would 
have made possible. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point specifically 
to the fact that the committee and the 
Congress, if it approves our recommenda- 
tions, will expect the appropriations that 
we provide to be spent for the improved 
defense posture that is provided. We do 
not propose to make these recommenda- 
tions and then have the Bureau of the 
Budget rewrite the bill, or have the ad- 
ministration refuse to spend the money 
that we appropriate. I would like to 
remind you that the Constitution clearly 
says that Congress shall have the respon- 
sibility of raising the Armed Forces and, 
of course, of providing the money neces- 
sary for the Armed Forces. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman, 
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Mr. FLOOD. And, of course, I am 
sure the gentleman means also within 
reason for the purposes for which the 

Congress appropriates the money. 

Mr. SIKES. I agree on the point my 

distinguished friend has made. Now I 

want to touch briefly on several mat- 

ters—and I do intend to be brief. There 
are so many important facets to this bill 
which could be discussed at great length, 
but most of them have already been 
touched on and I find myself at this late 
hour talking to a limited number of my 
colleagues, I do not want to repeat what 
has been said today, and said well, but I 
want to emphasize the fact that this bill, 
while strong in many particulars, is in 
my opinion, weak in conventional forces 
because, in an effort to save money, the 
administration has proposed to cut down 
the ground forces and the Reserve com- 
ponents. I do not recall any students of 
warfare of world reputation who has ever 
advocated a simultaneous reduction both 
in conventional forces and in Reserve 
forces in time of danger. The committee 
has recognized this weakness, and has 
recommended that the Army Reserve 
components be maintained at the 
_presently authorized strength of 700,000 
in drill-pay status for the Army, with 
400,000 in the National Guard and 300,000 
in the Reserves. 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my colleague. 
| Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think the 
gentleman inadvertently misstated the 
fact. It is not a question of the author- 
ized strength—I think that is consider- 
ably larger—but it is the programed 
strength as of the end of this year. 

Mr. SIKES. Istand corrected. I know 
my friend feels as strongly as I do on the 
importance of having an adequate Re- 
serve. We do want for fiscal 1959 a 
strength of 400,000 in the National Guard 
and 300,000 in the Reserves. It was pro- 
posed in the bill as it came to us from 
the Department of Defense that these be 
cut to 360,000 in the National Guard and 
to 270,000 in the Reserves. Of course, the 
Reserve components are very seriously 
disturbed about that recommendation 
and they have a right to be. For years 
the Reserve organizations have been sub- 
jected to an up and down program with 
little stability. The Reservists frequently 
have not known for 6 months at a time 
what their own program would be. Let 
us not forget that the members of the 
Reserve components for years have given 
freely of their time and efforts with little 
expectation of reward or recognition in 
order that this Nation may be strong in 
time of trouble. Time and again we have 
interrupted their careers and their homes 
by asking them to come to the aid of our 
Nation in time of peril. Where today, in 
time of trouble, would you turn other 
than to the Reserve components to sup- 
plement the Regular forces speedily and 
effectively? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It is also 
a fact, is it not, that at the present time, 
Probably for the first time in our his- 
tory, the National Guard and Reserve 
units are getting on a basis where they 
would be of immediate value? It would 
be particularly tragic if just as they are 
getting to the goal they have sought for 
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many years they were put in reverse, 
whether or not they were immediately 
needed at this time. 

Mr. SIKES. I think they are stronger 
now from the standpoint of preparation 
than possibly at any previous time in 
their history. They would be even 
stronger had they been allowed to go 
ahead with the program originally out- 
lined for them by the Pentagon and 
approved by the Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. They are 
also confronted, are they not, with the 
same very serious problem that is pre- 
sented to all the ground troops, that is, 
the reorganization of the so-called pen- 
tomic formation, and this in itself faces 
them with very serious difficulties, even if 
they were allowed to have the necessary 
strength? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course, the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD, The gentleman from 
Florida knows, as does my friend from 
Maryland, that I join with them in con- 
cern to have the National Guard main- 
tained at the 400,000 strength, by all 
means. I am sure the gentlemen agree 
that you cannot take a National Guard 
division and put it in the line in modern 
warfare unless, according to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, you give it pretty rigor- 
ous training for several months after it 
is federalized. We do not want to create 
the impression that the Guard is ready 
for immediate active duty in the line. 

Mr. SIKES. As a matter of fact, there 
are Guard units and there are Reserve 
units that are ready for duty in the line 
now. Many, of course, do require addi- 
tional training and additional personnel 
to bring them up to strength. Some of 
these would have full strength if per- 
mitted to by the Pentagon. 

There has been mention of the diffi- 
culties brought about by the reorgan- 
ization of the Reserve components into 
the new pentomic concept which has 
been adopted by the Army. That does 
present difficulties, yet the Guard and 
Reserve recognize the fact that they 
must be organized on the same basis as 
the Regular forces. Now an agreement 
has been worked out between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Reserve 
components which will permit them to 
have a voice in their own reorganization, 
in order to permit them to come into the 
new pentomic concept with the least diffi- 
culty possible insofar as their own forces 
are concerned. This also will preserve 
the old historie divisions. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. While the gentleman 
is discussing this as well as he is and with 
his well-versed knowledge, inasmuch as 
many will not read the entire hearings it 
might be well to point out the basic 
reason for the action which we took. 
The reason was that the committee felt, 
and the National Guard and other Re- 
serve components concerned agreed, that 
it was far better to have a National Guard 
of a stable strength, even though it might 
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not be as large as some might desire, 
rather than going up maybe this year to 
470,000 and then to be cut down, perhaps, 
to 375,000 and then go back up. If we 
keep the Reserve components at a stable 
level number, they could plan for the 
future much better than they can with 
the vacillation in numbers which has pre- 
sented such a problem heretofore. 

Mr. SIKES. Of course, the members 
of the Reserve components themselves 
want a stable program. They are tired of 
having a fluctuating program in which 
they themselves do not know 6 months in 
advance what kind of program they are 
going to have and what their strength is 
to be. With a stable program they will 
be enabled to set their sights on some- 
thing definite and to go out and meet 
their objectives, and I am confident that 
they can meet those objectives if the 
Pentagon and the Congress will let them. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. BRAY. I want to commend the 
gentleman and the committee for the ac- 
tion they have taken regarding the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Reserve. 
It is rather interesting that in the past it 
has been the Congress that has attempt- 
ed to maintain stability and a sound 
defense policy through the years, and 
the vacillating policies have not been the 
result of actions on the part of the Con- 
gress, but it has been on the part of the 
executive branch of the Government. I 
am very happy that the Committee on 
Appropriations took the stand that they 
did in order to build and maintain a 
sound, stable defense policy that meets 
the needs of the United States and does 
not ebb and flow as the Kremlin smiles 
or frowns. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman himself is 
a distinguished Reservist and knows 
whereof he speaks. I appreciate his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my good friend. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I suggest to the 
gentleman, who is so well versed in the 
problems of the National Guard, to in- 
dicate that the committee had in mind 
the potential of the National Guard for 
civil-defense purposes in the case of 
enemy attack in addition to other func- 
tions. - 

Mr. SIKES. I recognize there are a 
number of phases in our national life 
where the Reserve components would be 
extremely useful. I am glad to point 
out that in the Department of Defense 
consideration is being given to the use 
of Reserve components in civil-defense 
activities, where much difficulty has been 
had in maintaining an effective organ- 
ization, and, in addition to the use of 
the Reserve components in the field of 
psychological warfare, in better ac- 
quainting the American people with the 
full facts of the cold war. There are 
other important fields in which the 
reservists can be very useful. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the statement he made 
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with reference to the National Guard. I 
have always thought we received more 
for our defense dollar by spending it for 
the maintenance of the National Guard 
than any other branch of our service, 
The record of the hearings shows that 
7.8 guardsmen can be maintained for the 
cost of one regular soldier in the United 
States Army. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman has made 
a substantial contribution by his com- 
ment. 

May I point out, Mr. Chairman, it was 
estimated that $38,499,000 would be re- 
quired to maintain the Organized Re- 
serves at a strength of 300,000 in drill pay 
status, or rather to permit the Reserve to 
build up to a strength of 300,000 which 
I am confident they can do, if they are 
permitted to. The committee has voted 
$30 million for that purpose. It was 
estimated that $62 million would be re- 
quired for the National Guard to main- 
tain a strength of 400,000 during the 
coming fiscal year. The committee 
voted $51,419,000 for this purpose. Now 
each amount is a little less than that 
which may be needed and the committee 
voted the lesser amount, not with the 
idea of holding them back or preventing 
them from reaching the programed 
strength of 400,000 and 300,000 respec- 
tively, but because the committee felt, 
after reviewing the circumstances, that 
this would actually be an adequate 
amount of money for the purpose. It is 
the full understanding of the committee 
that we want and we intend to provide 
sufficient money for a National Guard of 
400,000 and an Organized Reserve of 
300,000. If additional money is required, 
the committee is prepared to approve a 
request for additional funds or for a 
transfer of funds from other sources. I 
want to be sure that is fully understood 
by the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman from Florida is referring solely to 
the Army National Guard. The ground 
forces and the Air National Guard and 
the Air Reserve are entirely different. 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. Iam re- 
ferring to the Reserve components of the 
United States Army. The Congress ex- 
pects this money to be spent. The Con- 
gress recognizes the important part they 
play in the national defense, and expects 
this money to be used to maintain them 
at maximum efficiency at the strengths 
specified, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
am delighted that the committee is going 
to bring the Reserves up to their full 
strength. In Massachusetts on Patriots 
Day I have never seen the National 
Guard more aroused than they were 
there. Every day we need help the Na- 
tional Guard is there to help. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentlewoman has 
made a significant contribution, as she 
always does. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I recall, Gen- 
eral Taylor addressing the governors’ 
meeting in Florida recently, made a 
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rather strong statement regarding the 
importance of the National Guard and 
the means of carrying out their reorgan- 
ization. Is my recollection correct? 

Mr. SIKES. May I say, as I recall the 
statement, it was that the National 
Guard would itself be allowed to rework 
within its own framework the existing 
divisions into the new Pentomac concept. 
As I recall it he would not specify wheth- 
er or not the additional money being 
provided by Congress would be spent to 
maintain 400,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think 
what the distinguished gentleman had 
in mind was the statement that the 
general made that was a great relief to 
many National Guard organizations, be- 
cause there has been a reduction in 
numbers of divisions, which would have 
resulted in some of the historic units 
in some States being deprived of the 
organization which they had. The gen- 
eral’s statement was not to the effect 
that that would not be done, but he did 
not involve the question our committee 
was concerned with, as to the numbers 
of people in the Guard. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Secretary McEl- 
roy did not take a position against car- 
rying out the mandate of Congress as 
expressed in this appropriation bill if 
the appropriation for the National 
Guard, as carried in this bill, is passed, 

Mr. SIKES. He has declined to com- 
mit himself that he would or would not 
spend additional money for greater 
strength of the Armed Forces if it is 
provided by Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. But the fact remains 
that the Secretary of Defense, despite 
the probing and lengthy interrogation 
in the committee and subsequently still 
left the inference that regardless of 
what the Congress did he would not use 
the money to restore the Guard to 
400,000. The Secretary of Defense left 
a strong inference at the Governors’ 
Conference that regardless of what we 
did he would not follow this clear man- 
date of the Congress. I think the gen- 
tleman from Florida means that he 
wants to make it clear, and I join with 
him, that regardless of the technical 
constitutional job as the prerogative of 
the Executive and administration or the 
Budget, that this is the clear specific 
intent of the Congress, and if the Execu- 
tive does not use the funds for the pur- 
poses set forth in this bill he is proceed- 
ing counter to the intent of Congress 
rather than to execute its intentions. 

Mr. SIKES. On that I agree fully. 
Secretary McElroy did not specify that 
the money would be spent or would not 
be spent. As I followed his statements, 
and I have read them very carefully, he 
has declined to commit himself either 
way. I say if Congress after having ex- 
plored this matter fully believes this 
money should be spent, Congress is 
speaking with constitutional authority 
and expects the money to be spent. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman re- 
peat it now for the purpose of emphasis? 

Mr. SIKES. I will repeat it as many 
times as necessary for it to be under- 
stood without question. 

Now I would like to move on to some- 
thing else, and that, Mr. Chairman, is 
the matter of small business. May I ask 
you to refer to your hearings on procure- 
ment, supply, and surplus operations of 
the Department of Defense, pages 64 and 
65, where at my request each of the serv- 
ices placed a table in the hearings show- 
ing the amount, the percentage, of their 
procurement money that is going into 
the field of small business. 

First, let me be sure that we under- 
stand what we are talking about when 
we speak of small business. Small busi- 
ness as the services apply the rule are 
businesses with fewer than 500 employ- 
ees. A firm with 500 employees in my 
view can be a very large concern; never- 
theless, the services say that if it has 
fewer than 500 employees it is small 
business. Keeping that fact before us 
and saying that anything above 500 em- 
ployees constitutes big business, here is 
what, percentagewise of the dollars 
spent, is going to small business in con- 
tracts from the Department of Defense 
in the Nation: In 1957 the Air Force 
spent 8.2 percent of their money with 
small business. Now, get that: 8.2 per- 
cent with small business, or businesses 
having fewer than 500 employees. 

The Navy spent 37 percent of their 
money with small businesses the same 
year. 

The Army spent 20.9 of their money 
with small business during fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the danger of 
what is taking place is very obvious; we 
are spending more money each year for 
defense contracts, and more and more 
money is going into the hands of fewer 
and fewer people. Small business—the 
kind that you and I are most familiar 
with and recognize as the backbone of 
the country must be preserved. Yet 
small business is being crowded to the 
wall. Day after day more of them are 
finding themselves in difficulty. The 
number of bankruptcies is bigger now 
than it has ever been, most of them 
from among small businesses. Big busi- 
ness is getting more and more of the 
Government’s contracts. If the present 
situation is allowed to continue in this 
country, we are soon going to find our- 
selves with a very few, a half dozen or 
so huge monopolistic corporations doing 
all the business for the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. I want to touch very 
briefly on two or three things that have 
not previously been brought out, and 
then I am through. 

Quite a bit was said about the de- 
velopment of the antimissile missile, the 
weapon that is being designed to shoot 
down intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
and the intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles. Please think for a moment 
about what is involved in this under- 
taking. The intercontinental ballistic 
missile is going to be traveling at 15,000, 
18,000, or 20,000 miles an hour. It is 
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small in size, possibly about the size of a 
small automobile. During flight it is 
going to be within the range of that 
football field size antenna just a matter 
of a very, very few minutes, and yet 
during that time calculating processes 
must operate to determine the speed, de- 
termine the trajectory, determine where 
in flight you can intercept the ICBM 
with another missile, and explode and 
destroy it. I hope we are going to be 
able to do it. I know that we have no 
choice but to spend the money to try. 
I am not very optimistic about our 
chances of ever developing an effective 
antimissile missile because of the tre- 
mendous tasks involved. But I want to 
point this out to you. We are at long 
last in the process of developing a weap- 
on that can make conventional bombers 
obsolete insofar as use over a target is 
concerned. You may not knock down 
many missiles with antimissile missiles, 
but you probably can destroy every 
bomber that comes within range. Con- 
sequently, the Air Force has been smart 
in recognizing this new development and 
is moving into the new field of the 
Hound Dog, and the other missiles which 
will be fired from bombers several hun- 
dred miles from the target. 

Now, to move on to another field. Iam 
not pleased with the fact that the admin- 
istration has virtually conceded the first 
atomic plane to the Russians. Yet I 
think that is about what we have done. 
I suspect they will have one in the air 
in a few months notwithstanding the fact 
we have spent $700 million in the de- 
velopment of an atomic-powered plane. 
Unfortunately we are moving very slow- 
ly and we will not have one for some 
time. I am apprehensive about the tre- 
mendous psychological boost the Rus- 
sians are going to get, and the propa- 
ganda benefits they will derive when they 
launch the first atomic plane. 

There is one other thing I want to say 
today. I should like to refer to America’s 
historical practice of letting the other 
fellow strike the first blow in time of war. 
Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, it is time to 
stop giving an opponent the all-impor- 
tant advantage under present-day condi- 
tions of knowing that he can strike the 
first blow, when and how he chooses. 
Now we advertise piously—we seem to 
want to glorify the fact—that we are 
going to let him try to knock us com- 
pletely out of any future struggle before 
we raise a finger to protect ourselves. 
That is sheer stupidity despite the fine 
motives which have actuated such a 
policy. It is time to realize that we are 
in a fight for survival against a complete- 
ly unscrupulous foe. It is time to let 
the world know that we expect to take 
care of ourselves, and that we will deal 
with each problem as it arises, according 
to the circumstances that are presented. 
If survival is to be associated with strik- 
ing the first blow, and it may very soon 
be, only a fool would sign his own death 
warrant by supinely awaiting that blow. 
We may, by fc owing our present policy, 
actually bring on the war that will de- 
stroy us. 

Mr. . Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. That situation has 
been discussed by many of us in com- 
mittee for quite some time. I do not 
know for how many years, I do not 
know for how many generations, that 
has been the policy of the United States 
of America. I have thought about it, as 
the gentleman from Florida has thought 
about it. But where is the policy com- 
ing from? Is it coming from the Con- 
gress of the United States or from the 
President? The gentleman says we 
should change the policy. 

The public cannot do it themselves. 
What would be the best approach? I 
agree with the gentleman. The gentle- 
man has heard me say in committee that 
the fellow who gets in the first shot has 
every advantage. I agree that a good 
offense is the best defense. But how 
can we bring that to pass on the part of 
the American public? 

Mr. SIKES. If a few more of us will 
stop these pious but antiquated plati- 
tudes that we will never strike the first 
blow, and let it be known that our first 
concern is for the survival of the United 
States and its people and the things that 
the United States stands for, it may put 
some backbone into other people all 
along the line. It must be recognized 
worldwide that we are not going to let 
ourselves be destroyed just to preserve a 
legend. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Is that to be the 
policy established by the Congress? I 
would like to help, because I think the 
policy has been wrong as long as I can 
remember. 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman and I 
could constitute a majority, we would 
have a new policy right now. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Well, let us work to- 
gether and get it done. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, while the 
House is considering the Defense appro- 
priation bill, let me say that I realize 
the cost of weapons and service payrolls 
has increased substantially so that rela- 
tively this bill in terms of military 
strength compared with last year is not 
as large as it might appear. 

Iam glad, however, to note the increase 
in funds for research and development 
and that while the President requested 
$2.5 billion, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has seen fit to increase this to $2.7 
billion. Certainly the $500 million in- 
cluded for space research is important 
from a defense standpoint—aside from 
its desirability from the viewpoint of 
science. 

Personally, I do not favor the elimina- 
tion of the $35 million requested by the 
Navy for advance procurement of a 
second nuclear supercarrier for fiscal 
1960. I fear this denial may imply that 
carriers are not still the greatest poten- 
tial force for defense or attack in the 
event of war. The emphasis on anti- 
submarine warfare is understandable. 
But I believe the best defense is a strong 
offense and so I look on aircraft carriers 
as the best deterrent to local or all-out 
war. In delivering bombs on an enemy, 
the aircraft from carriers will take off 
from locations not predictable to the 
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enemy whereas our fixed bases are more 
and more subject to prearranged guided 
missile attack. 

However, the planned level in this bill 
of 80 percent of wartime strength for the 
active fleet would seem reasonable, and 
the shipbuilding program including new 
construction of 23 ships—5 guided missile 
destroyers, 7 guided missile frigates— 
1 nuclear powered, and 11 nuclear sub- 
marines, including 6 ballistic missile ones, 
should contribute substantially in our 
program to modernize the Navy. 

In addition, I note we are converting 
and modernizing 2 guided missile cruis- 
ers, 1 nuclear submarine, 1 amphibious, 
and 3 auxiliary ships. 

We laymen must conclude that our 
naval experts on the basis of what is 
known of the growing Soviet naval 
strength are recommending what is es- 
sential. 

I think our naval aircraft and carriers 
might well be the balance of power today 
between the Communists and the Free 
World. As such, our Navy may well be 
the basis of preserving world peace, so 
let us not curtail or reduce it in the face 
of the new interest in intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. One of these days, I 
firmly believe, the antimissile missile 
will be developed. But, come what may, 
I can conceive of no present or near 
future situation where a strong Navy is 
not absolutely necessary to peace. 

I, for one, commend the Appropria- 
tions Committee for adding $428 million 
to the revised budget, requesting and 
recommending a total of more than $2 
billion for naval shipbuilding and con- 
struction. We must meet the threat of 
the Russian submarine and other Soviet 
military potential. We must be able to 
defend ourselves if we are attacked. 
Therefore, I shall support this legislation. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I congratulate the committee on 
its bold program. I agree with one of 
the preceeding speakers, it is a bold pro- 
gram. But I am concerned with the 
denial of funds in the amount of $35 
million requested for advanced procure- 
ment of a second nuclear supercarrier 
for the fiscal year 1960 procurement 
program. 

Why does the Navy still want to go on 
building attack carriers when ICBM’s 
and fleet ballistic missiles are replacing 
aircraft and guns? 

If we don’t provide for the flexibility 
in our Armed Forces to cope with the 
full possibilities in international rela- 
tionships, our statesmen will be se- 
verely handicapped in negotiating from 
a position of real strength across the 
conference tables. 

Suppose we put our statesmen in the 
position where their only course of 
action are, first, to unleash devastating 
nuclear destruction upon the world; or, 
second, to concede to an enemy’s de- 
mands—for example, turn over South 
Korea to the North Koreans; or, Viet- 
nam to the Communists. What can be 
their decision? How dangerously can 
we jeopardize the security of the Free 
World and along with it our own, for if 
we make even small concessions of what 
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is left of the Free World, the balance of 
power will soon shift to the enemy to 
the point where it can never be regained 
by us. We will be a second-class nation 
and our existence as a free people will 
be only a matter of a very limited time. 

If you are agreed that such a situa- 
tion is intolerable then you will agree 
that we must have forces that can effec- 
tively deter, fight, and win other types 
of wars than just an all-out nuclear ex- 
change between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. 

What is the nature of these wars and 
what are the forces that are required? 

They are wars over some third coun- 
try outside the United States or the 
U. S. S. R., usually Communist inspired 
and Communist supported to gain con- 
trol of the government of some inde- 
pendent, underdeveloped, Free World 
nation and bring it into the Communist 
orbit. These names will recall recent 
examples: Korea, Quemoy, Vietnam, 
Israel, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. 

Now, nuclear warheads of mass de- 
struction are the only practicable weap- 
ons that can be employed by ICBM’s 
and IRBM’s and long-range bombers, 
and are not suitable to engage in such 
wars. There are no suitable targets— 
unless we want to destroy our friends 
along with their enemies—or, the use 
of these weapons for one reason or an- 
other is politically, morally, or pyscho- 
logically infeasible. 

Nor, from a look at the record, does 
the fact that we possess these weapons 
and the ability to deliver them, deter 
the outbreak of such wars, as the pre- 
vious examples showed. 

Such wars, limited wars, not a war 
initiated by the Soviets to obtain world 
domination in one all-out pyrrhic vic- 
tory, but a piecemeal nibbling aggres- 
sion for one limited objective after the 
other. The Free-World society can die 
of cancer just as surely as from a heart 
attack. 

Such a war by definition then will 
take place across some ocean from our 
shores and three requirements exist: 

First. An ability to control the sea 
routes to and surrounding the area of 
aggression. 

Second. The ability to strike within 
the area of aggression, to strike pre- 
cisely and with discrimination using 

weapons appropriate to the scale of the 
war, inflicting minimum harm on our 
friendly forces ashore. 

Third. The ability to put forces 
promptly ashore in the combat area 
against whatever opposition there may 
be from the air, land, and sea. 

Naval forces are required to provide 
for these capabilities. As a matter of 
fact they are the only type forces that 
can satisfy these needs. We have de- 
veloped the weapon system that is the 
spearhead of these indispensible forces. 
This is the aircraft carrier, the heart of 
the carrier striking forces. 

The fast carrier task forces are the 
Nation’s primary resource for instant, 
worldwide application of tactical of- 
fensive striking power in these very 
probable limited wars. This is the main 
job of the carriers today. 

The attack carrier striking forces are 
the forces that give us our control of 
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the seas. They can move with relative 
impunity over the sea routes of the 
world, carrying with them powerful de- 
fensive forces in the form of the guided 
missile cruisers and destroyers for pro- 
tection against air and submarine at- 
tacks. 

Through their mobility they can 
reach any of the peripheral areas where 
limited aggression may be a threat. 

With this mobility they can be de- 
ployed readily and economically to 
troubled areas as they may occur. They 
are sovereign United States airbases 
where they are shifted throughout the 
oceans of the world. In their deploy- 
ment they do not infringe on any na- 
tions’ sovereignty. They require no 
treaty arrangements or permissive agree- 
ments. They require no joint decision 
with another nation to employ their 
weapons. They can be used where, 
when, and how the United States uni- 
laterally decides. 

We see in the aircraft carrier the 
essential answer to having precision 
striking forces which can get quickly to 
the scene of action before the war has 
been lost. We see no substitute for the 
manned aircraft to deliver small weapons 
with discrimination which we must be 
able to do in the limited war. 

The carrier striking forces must pro- 
vide the necessary control of the air and 
Sea and over the land in the objective 
area so that we can put amphibious 
forces ashore safely and keep them sup- 
plied over the sea routes as must be done. 

Deployment of naval forces to troubled 
areas does not constitute an act of war 
or aggression. Its sailing toward a criti- 
cal area signifies United States inten- 
tion to uphold and protect Free World 
interests. Its speed toward the spot is 
fast enough to convey our decisiveness 
but not too fast as would be the case of 
launching aircraft or missiles which 
would ‘call for immediate and direct 
counter action. Before the enemy or the 
enemy allies could reconsider their posi- 
tion—that is, whether their limited ob- 
jectives are worth the price they are go- 
ing to have to pay. 

By their existence the carrier striking 
force testify to America’s readiness and 
willingness to meet its political obliga- 
tions to the Free World. The carriers 
are a precision implement of United 
States foreign policy, capable of meeting 
the demands of any conflict without ex- 
panding that conflict beyond the bounds 
of political reason. 

In speaking of limited wars we are not 
talking about old-fashioned wars fought 
with obsolete weapons. The U. S. S. R. 
has been and is equipping their satellite 
countries and uncommitted nations like 
Syria and Egypt with modern high per- 
formance aircraft, tank“, and sub- 
marines. J 

Therefore the planes we operate from 
our carriers must be the highest perform- 
ance planes our Nation can produce. 
They must be able to match the best the 
enemy can throw at us. 

Safe and efficient operation of these 
high performance aircraft, both fighters 
and attack types requires a carrier of the 
approximate size of the Forrestal class. 
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Additional advantages accrue from this 
large size also: 

It can operate its planes in the rough- 
est seas and weather. 

It can carry more aircraft—important 
in limited wars where large numbers of 
small bombs must be delivered accurately 
on target. 

Lower accident rate resulting from the 
larger landing area and stability of the 
ship saves the highly expensive aircraft 
to say nothing of the lives of our pilots. 

Nuclear power should be incorporated 
into these ships. They will serve for 
many years, and the strategic and tacti- 
cal flexibility that this adds is becoming 
increasingly important. 

Finally, we get a big dividend from 
these mobile airbases—they have a tre- 
mendous nuclear capability. 

We do not say that these carriers are 
not vulnerable in a nuclear war but we 
do say they are less vulnerable than fixed 
bases on land. They are not profitable 
targets for ballistic missiles, and they are 
strongly protected by missile cruisers and 
destroyers against air attacks. In other 
words, they have a higher probability of 
getting off their retaliatory strikes in the 
face of a surprise attack by the enemy, 
and after all this is all that has to be 
done if it comes to that type of a war. 

Our carrier program has been thor- 
oughly evaluated against all our require- 
ments to provide the balanced naval 
forces to perform our many functions in 
the national defense. To maintain the 
combat effectiveness and modernity of 
our forces I ask for a nuclear-powered 
attack carrier in our 1950 shipbuilding 
program and ask your support for this 
vital ship by putting this $35 million re- 
quest by the Navy into this appropria- 
tion to start the building of this ship. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman has made a very strong case for 
the importance of the aircraft carrier. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Thank you. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I fully 
agree. But the gentleman knows, does 
he not, that we have a very powerful 
fleet of aircraft carriers, in fact more 
than all the rest of the world put to- 
gather, so we are not at this point devoid 
of that form of defense. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Very for- 
tunately we are not, but if we do not 
keep up our carrier forces we will be. 
The 1960 program will be delayed if the 
$35 million appropriation is not put in 
this bill. And the Navy wants this nu- 
clear carrier on schedule. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. If the 
gentleman will look at the record 

Mr. DORN of New York. I have it 
here. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. He will 
see that the only thing that has been 
delayed is some advance procurement 
for an aircraft carrier that has not yet 
even been requested by the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Yes, but the 
Department of Defense intends to re- 
quest it next year, and it needs this 
money in order to develop and start the 
nuclear reactors for the carrier. I do 
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not think we should deny them these 
funds to start the program. If the gen- 
tleman will read the record, the Navy 
does request these funds so it can have 
this carrier as planned. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. But it 
also has not made up its mind fully. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of New York. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that seven-tenths of the 
earth’s surface is water? 

Mr. DORN of New York. That is my 
understanding. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is 
extremely important to have mobile 
bases. 


Mr. DORN of New York. That is 
vital, and that is the reason I have made 
this statement. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is a wonderful statement. I hope the 
Committee will grant everything the 
gentleman asks, and even more. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I thank the 
gentlewoman very much. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTINI. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to secure from the majority 
leader the program for the rest of the 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Thursday, as 
we all know, the President of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany will address a 
joint meeting of both branches of the 
Congress. 

The reciprocal-trade program bill will 
not come up this week. 

After consideration of the pending bill 
is completed, the next order of business 
will be the tax bill. 

The reciprocal trade agreement bill 
will come up next week and I will an- 
nounce the time later on in the week 
when the program for next week is an- 
nounced. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
mack, having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Kron, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12738) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to come to an agreement with re- 
spect to general debate on the pending 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
agreement limiting general debate, which 
was made earlier today, be revised, and 
that on tomorrow general debate be 
limited to not more than 1½ hours, the 
time to be divided equally between the 
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gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND 
EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the pending bill may 
have the privilege of revising and extend- 
ing their remarks and including together 
therewith suitable excerpts, if they so 
desire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


MUSKINGUM DISTRICT'S 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, America’s 
outstanding conservation project, the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District of Ohio, is 25 years old today. 

Louis Bromfield called it “the greatest 
example up to now in all civilization of 
man’s understanding of how to develop 
his natural environment to his greatest 
good.” 

Anyone who visits the Muskingum area 
will soon learn what Bromfield meant. 
The dams and lakes with reforested 
slopes have brought nature into balance 
in Ohio’s rich countryside. One-fifth of 
the State has permanent protection from 
the disastrous floods that formerly rav- 
aged Zanesville and adjacent areas. The 
worst effects of drought and flood have 
been relieved for the area’s farmers. 
New industry and new business have been 
attracted to the region, and recreational 
opportunities have been provided for 
more than 2 million people each year. 

All of this has been accomplished from 
very modest beginnings 25 years ago. 

The people of the Muskingum water- 
shed are celebrating this anniversary to- 
night in Zanesville, and I want to join 
them in paying tribute to Bryce Brown- 
ing who, more than anyone else, has been 
responsible for the success of the project. 

Bryce Browning’s personal philosophy 
is reflected in two policies of the district 
that set it apart from all others. 

First. The Muskingum district is self- 
supporting. It receives no revenue from 
taxation, although it is a public body. 
It pays taxes on all of the land it controls. 

Second. The Muskingum district co- 
operates whenever possible with other 
agencies of the local, State and Federal 
governments, and nongovernmental 
agencies, to the end that it will not du- 
plicate in its own establishment facilities 
that are available elsewhere. There is 
no empire building in the Muskingum 
district. 
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Others in conservation work would do 
well to consider these examples. 

Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., former 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
described the district’s policy in this 
manner: 

The Muskingum development has long 
been recognized as a shining example of lo- 
cal people and their State and National Gov- 
ernments working together for the good of 
their community and of the United States. 
Combining the local initiative of the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District 
with the Corps of Engineers’ technical re- 
sources, a reservoir system was built with a 
$40 million Federal contribution and inte- 
grated into the large Ohio River flood- con- 
trol system. At the same time, working 
with the advice of the appropriate branches 
of the Federal Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior, and companion State agencies, 
the district began programs of both land 
management and recreational development 
of the reservoir lakes, which have received 
nationwide applause. Twenty years of work- 
ing together have produced an integrated de- 
velopment combining land, forest, and water 
conservation with reduced flood heights ex- 
tending into the great Ohio River itself. 


All of this work began as a direct re- 
sult of the great flood of March 1913, 
which destroyed nearly 500 lives and 
some $300 million worth of property. 
As this flood was rather general through- 
out Ohio the demand for flood control 
was likewise general. However, Dayton 
was the only community where any par- 
ticularly significant action was taken. 
The passage of the Ohio Conservancy 
Act and the construction of the Miami 
project came as a direct result of their 
efforts. 

Following the completion of the Mi- 
ami project several other conservancy 
districts were organized. However, none 
of them became particularly active. Or- 
ganized on June 13, 1933, the Muskingum 
district became the second active agency 
of its type. 

The promotional work which preceded 
the formation of the Muskingum dis- 
trict was started in 1927 by the Zanes- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. The peo- 
ple of that city still had a vivid recol- 
lection of the terrible damage which re- 
sulted from the 1913 floods and were 
anxious to improve their situation. 
However, it was not until 1927 that a 
campaign was put on to raise the neces- 
sary funds for a flood-control survey. 

Dr. Arthur Morgan who had directed- 
the Miami project was employed to make 
this survey. The only interest of the 
Zanesville people was in local protection. 
However, Dr. Morgan’s study indicated 
that flood protection for that city would 
not be economically practical except as 
it became a part of a project which 
would include the entire watershed. 

It seems certain the promotion would 
have ended at that time except for the 
fact that considerably more money had 
been raised for the project than was 
necessary for the survey. As a result, 
various other specialists were employed 
to study the problem. Among these was 
@ man by the name of George H. Max- 
well who introduced some radical new 
ideas concerning its solution. Basically, 
he suggested that erosion was an even 
greater problem than floods, that 
droughts could be more costly, and that 
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the basic cause of all three was uncon- 
trolled raindrops. In other words, he 
believed that, through adequate control 
measures which would be developed as 
near the point where the raindrop made 
contact with the earth as practical, all 
three of these problems could be either 
solved or their damaging results tre- 
mendously reduced. Mr. Maxwell was 
employed by the Zanesville Chamber of 
Commerce and, through his efforts, the 
program was greatly broadened and the 
interest continued. 

Dr. Morgan’s report stated that flood 
control for Zanesville would be realized 
only as a part of a general flood-control 
program in the watershed. He also 
stated that the general program should 
be greatly broadened and that it would 
require both State and Federal assist- 
ance. He emphasized that the devel- 
opment of such a program would have 
very great benefits from the standpoint 
of both the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and which would justify their 
financial participation in its construc- 
tion. Following the inauguration in 
1933 of President Roosevelt, he proposed 
a public works program and specifically 
referred to projects which would include 
flood control, soil-erosion control and 
water conservation. With this encour- 
agement, action was immediately taken 
for the organization of the Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District. At 
the same time a representative commit- 
tee went to Washington and endeavored 
to sell the authorities there on the 
Muskingum project. 

A Federal grant of $22,590,000 was au- 
thorized in December of 1933. Immedi- 
ately afterward the Zanesville folks 
contacted George White, then Governor 
of Ohio, and requested a special meet- 
ing of the legislature to consider an ap- 
propriation to the Muskingum project. 
Such a session was called for this, as 
well as other purposes. Action was taken 
with the State making a $2 million grant 
to the project and authorizing the di- 
rector of highways to assume responsi- 
bility for the relocation of the affected 
highways. The action of the legislature 
was based in large measure on the fact 
that it seemed clearly apparent the 
benefits to the State would substantially 
exceed the contribution which it was 
making. 

It was originally understood that the 
Muskingum district was to contribute 
$6 million to the cost of the project. 
However, as a result of policies later es- 
tablished by the Federal Government ad- 
ditional contributions were made which 
substantially reduced its cost to both 
State and the district. 

In 1939, under authority of Congress, 
the War Department assumed responsi- 
bility for the operation of the flood con- 
trol phase of the district’s program. 
Following this action, the district im- 
mediately adopted the policy of operating 
without tax income of any kind. From 
its inception it had also followed a policy 
of paying the full real estate tax on all its 
land. It has been said that the district 
is the only agency of government which 
both pays taxes and operates without 
tax income. 

The primary activities of the district 
are in the fields of conservation and 
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recreation. Its major conservation ac- 
tivity is in forestation. It has already 
planted more than 5 million trees and 
plans are being made whereby it hopes 
to plant an additional 7 million within 
the next 10 years. All of this operation 
is financed out of income from its lands. 
The recreation improvements made by 
the district represent an expenditure of 
more than a million dollars and it is 
hoped that this program may also be 
substantially increased. The district 
completed the liquidation of its flood 
control debt on May 1, 1958, when its 
remaining flood control bonds became 
callable. 

The 10 Muskingum lakes are the most 
valuable recreational asset in this sec- 
tion of the United States. According to 
tables furnished by the National Park 
Service it has an annual recreational 
value to the citizens which it serves in 
excess of a million dollars. It is now 
looking forward to a substantial expan- 
sion of both its recreation and forestry 
activities. 

It is a pleasure to take notice today 
of this great accomplishment, and to pay 
tribute to the devoted men and women 
who have made it a success. It has been 
my own pleasure and honor to work with 
them, and I hope to continue this good 
relationship in the future. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
FIRMS IS DESPERATELY NEEDED 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great need for this Congress to take 
decisive and constructive action toward 
improving the climate in which small 
business operates today. In my Con- 
gressional District the small-business 
firms are confronted with serious prob- 
lems as they face the effects of this re- 
cession with its unemployment, reduced 
purchasing power of the consumer, and 
inflation. These problems today have 
simply aggravated the difficulties they 
have encountered for years and for 
which only Congress can grant relief. 

Back in March 1957, in cooperation 
with the small-business men of my Con- 
gressional District, I introduced H. R. 
5704, a bill to establish corporate income 
tax rates at 22 percent normal tax and 
30 percent surtax. This bill amends sec- 
tion 2 of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
and lowers the normal tax rate on all 
taxable corporate income from 30 to 22 
percent and increases the surtax rate 
from 22 to 30 percent on taxable income 
in excess of $25,000. 

My bill, H. R. 5704, which has been 
pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee since the spring of 
1957, is identical to several bills intro- 
duced in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives during this Congress and is 
in keeping with the general desire on 
the part of many Members who are in- 
terested, as I am, in legislating imme- 
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diate tax relief for the little-business 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, of the 4½ million busi- 
ness concerns in the United States only 
200,000 of this number can be considered 
as big business, which means that 95 
percent of all the business concerns in the 
United States are classified as small 
business. These small businesses repre- 
sent between 40 and 50 percent of the 
total dollar business of the Nation's 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
and service firms. From the standpoint 
of employment, out of the approximate 
39 million employed by the Nation’s busi- 
ness concerns, nearly 22 million have 
jobs with small business where the em- 
ployment is less than 500 employees. 

As already mentioned the little-busi- 
ness man is having his trouble and surely 
before adjournment of this Congress the 
House Ways and Means Committee will 
take affirmative action on legislation of 
the type of my bill H. R. 5704, as well 
as other tax relief proposals which have 
been sponsored by the ranking members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. These legislative measures will ex- 
tend accelerated depreciation formulas 
to used property, give favorable tax 
treatment for losses on small-business 
stock, permit partnership tax treatment 
for small corporations, and finally allow 
installment payment of estate taxes. 

All of these legislative suggestions, Mr. 
Speaker, which include my own bill H. R. 
5704, are designed to assist the little- 
business man in keeping his head above 
water during these trying days. As is 
often said the small-business man is the 
backbone of our economy and to neglect 
him in his hour of need is simply adding 
sengit to the present economic reces- 
sion. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, the eyes of 
the small-business men of the Nation are 
focused on the 85th Congress and like all 
Americans they approve of the effort 
that is being made to meet the Nation’s 
international and national problems. It 
is, however, their sincere desire for this 
Congress to take a look at their problem 
and grant them the type of relief that 
only Congress can authorize. 

They know as we do that one of the 
real threats to the economy of our Nation 
is the inability of small-business con- 
cerns to retain earnings and plow them 
back into business for the purpose of 
creating employment and stabilizing the 
economy of the Nation. 

Therefore, it is my ardent hope that 
we will get action on this very important 
legislation before the adjournment of the 
85th Congress late this summer. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this special time in order to 
acquaint my colleagues with some con- 
stitutional questions that have been 
raised concerning legislation involved in 
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the renewal of our present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

I am not a member of the bar, and I 
do not consider myself qualified to dis- 
cuss these constitutional questions; but, 
I do have access to sources of good legal 
advice, and I have asked one of the Na- 
tion’s largest and most substantial legal 
firms for their opinion on H. R. 12676, 
which will be legislation considered when 
we take up the matter of renewing our 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 
At this time, I would like to read into 
the Recorp a letter I received only yes- 
terday from the firm of Steptoe & John- 
son, with major law offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; New York City; Charleston, 
and Clarksburg, W. Va.; commenting on 
constitutional questions that might be 
raised in reference to H. R. 12676. 

‘WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1958. 
Hon, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: In response 
to your request for our opinion concerning 
the constitutional aspects of your bill, H. R. 
12676, we are pleased to submit the follow- 
ing: 


Section 7 of H. R. 12676 would amend sec- 
tion 7 (c) of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951 to provide that the President 
must either proclaim escape clause recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission or sub- 
mit to the Congress a report containing his 
counter or alternative recommendations. In 
either event, the President must act within 
30 days after receipt of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The section further 
provides that in instances where the Presi- 
dent has submitted his own recommenda- 
tions to the Congress he shall, after the 
expiration of a stated period of time, pro- 
claim the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion unless “the Congress, by law, shall have 
approved the recommendations made by the 
President.” In that event, the section pro- 
vides that he shall proclaim the recommenda- 
tions so approved. 

In our opinion, section 7 of H. R. 12678 
comports with all pertinent requirements 
of the Constitution of the United States. It 
is well established that the Congress may 
authorize either the Tariff Commission or the 
President to make certain tariff adjustments 
when a fact-finding prescribed by statute is 
established. Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649 
(1892) ). It is self-evident that where such 
authority has been provided for by statute 
it may be revoked, altered or modified by an- 
other statute enacted pursuant to law. In 
our opinion, section 7 of H. R. 12676 is con- 
stitutional because it involves a direct appli- 
cation of these two principles. 

It is to be noted that, in essence, section 7 
of H. R. 12676 provides for the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission to become ef- 
fective unless “the Congress, by law, shall 
have approved” different recommendations. 
In our opinion, the language used insures 
conformity to the requirements of article I, 
section 7, of the Constitution which makes 
action of the President an essential element 
of the legislative process. By providing that 
the Congress shall act by law rather than 
by concurrent resolution a serious constitu- 
tional question of proper legislative pro- 
cedure is avoided. (See 37 Op. Atty. Gen. 
56 (1933); 39 Op. Atty. Gen. 61 (1937); Jack- 
son, a Presidential Legal Opinion (66 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1353 (1953)); Ginnane, The Control 
of Federal Administration by Congressional 
Resolutions and Committees (66 Harv. L. Rev. 
569 (1953) ).) 

Very truly yours, 
STEPTOE & JOHNSON. 


power,“ as the act puts it. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a communica- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to say that I think Small 
Business Administration can do more in 
assisting small business to get new loans. 


MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT WITH- 
OUT INFLATION: STRENGTHEN- 
ING THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 
1946 BY CLARIFYING THE PRESI- 
DENT’'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 attempted to cen- 
tralize in the President the duty of 
developing a national program “to pro- 
mote maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power.” The Congress, 
I am convinced, has always considered 
these economic goals as including the 
closest possible approach to jobs for all, 
maximum production, steady growth, 
and as much price stability as possible. 

It cannot be denied that the machin- 
ery for reaching these goals has broken 
down at several points. Current unem- 
ployment is well in excess of 5 million, 
more than 7 percent of the labor force. 
An estimated $40 billion is being lost 
from this year’s national production. 
Our economic growth has gone into re- 
verse while Russia's continues to bound 
forward, 

Finally, with the cost of living index 
up every month for the last 20, inflation 
continues. And almost every one of the 
scores of distinguished economists who 
appeared in May, 1958, before the Joint 
Economic Committee’s symposium on 
“The Relationship of Prices to Economic 
Stability and Growth” testified that the 
price index, except for occasional inter- 
ruptions, will continue up and up for 
decades to come unless we change our 
ways. 

That the first three objectives—maxi- 
mum employment, production, and 
growth—are not being attained is no 
fault of the Employment Act of 1946. 
Section 3 of the act requires that the 
President recommend proposed levels 
for these goals, and a “program” for 
achieving them. He obviously has 
failed to do either one. 

But the act does seem faulty as re- 
gards the fourth objective, that of price 
stability—or maximum purchasing 

As inter- 
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preted, the act contains inadequate ma- 

chinery for requiring the President to 

make specific recommendations to com- 

bat inflation. 

INADEQUATE ANTI-INFLATIONARY MACHINERY 
NOT ONLY FEEDS INFLATION BUT IMPAIRS THE 
WILL TO FIGHT RECESSION 


I believe that this inadequate machin- 
ery has brought harm to the economy in 
two main ways. In the first place, it 
has been used as an excuse by the ad- 
ministration for its policy of leaving al- 
most the whole fight against inflation to 
the Federal Reserve, and to “monetary 
policy,” while appropriate tax, fiscal, and 
rpg control measures go unconsid- 
ered. 

In the second place, the administra- 
tion’s resulting weak anti-inflationary 
performance since 1955 has so raised 
the spectre of inflation that today the 
administration hesitates to recommend 
obviously necessary antirecession meas- 
ures because of the fear of inflation if 
it does so. 

Here is the supreme irony. The ad- 
ministration, confronted by increasing 
prices and increasing unemployment at 
the same time, hesitates to combat in- 
creasing unemployment for fear of in- 
creasing prices, just as in the preceding 
boom it hesitated to combat increasing 
prices for fear of increasing unemploy- 
ment. 

I have today introduced for appro- 
priate reference a bill, H. R. 12785, to 
clarify and strengthen the President’s 
duties under the Employment Act of 1946 
to safeguard the maximum purchasing 
power of the dollar. If we are equipped 
to make a stab at checking inflation, we 
need not be so skittish about taking steps 
to end recession. 

The text of H. R. 12785 follows: 

A bill to amend the Employment Act of 1946 
to provide for the inclusion of recom- 
mendations concerning monetary policies 
in the President's program, and to bring 
to bear an informed public opinion upon 
proposed inflationary price increases 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 

Employment Act of 1946 is amended to read 

as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress not later than January 20 of 
each year an economic report (hereinafter 
called the ‘Economic Report’) setting forth 
(1) the levels of employment, production, 
and purchasing power obtaining in the 
United States and such levels needed to carry 
out the policy declared in section 2; (2) cur- 
rent and foreseeable trends in the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power; (3) a review of the economic program 
(including monetary and credit policies) of 
the Federal Government and a review of eco- 
nomic conditions affecting employment in 
the United States or any considerable portion 
thereof during the preceding year and of 
their effect upon employment, production, 
and purchasing power; and (4) a program 
(including monetary and credit policies) for 
carrying out the policy declared in section 2, 
together with such recommendations for 
legislation as he may deem necessary or de- 
sirable. 

“(b) The President may transmit from 
time to time to the Congress reports supple- 
mentary to the Economic Report, each of 
which shall include such supplementary or 
revised recommendations (including recom- 
mendations concerning monetary and credit 
policies) as he may deem necessary or de- 
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sirable to achieve the policy declared in sec- 
tion 2. 

“(c) The Economic Report, and all supple- 
mentary reports transmitted under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, shall, when trans- 
mitted to Congress, be referred to the joint 
committee created by section 5 (15 U. S. C. 
1022). 

Sec. 2. Section 4 (c) (3) of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(3) to appraise the various programs and 
activities (including monetary and credit 
policies) of the Federal Government in the 
light of the policy declared in section 2 of 
this title for the purpose of determining the 
extent to which such programs and activities 
are contributing, and the extent to which 
they are not contributing, to the achieve- 
ment of such policy, and to make recom- 
mendations to the President with respect 
thereto.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 (c) of the Employment 
Act of 1946 is amended by adding an addi- 
tional subsection (c) (6) as follows: 

“(6) to collect information concerning, 
and make studies of, such proposed price and 
wage increases as may adversely affect maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power; and to report to the President 
instances where the proposed increase is 
found likely to have such an adverse effect, 
in order to enable the President to make an 
appropriate informed request for voluntary 
restraint by the parties concerned.” 


H. R. 12785 would impose on the Pres- 
ident anti-inflationary responsibilities of 
two types. 
INFLATION: BOTH DEMAND-PULL AND COST- 

PUSH 

The panel of economic experts testify- 
ing on the nature of inflation before the 
Joint Economic Committee in May was 
by no means in agreement on the nature 
and causes of the recurrent price rises 
we have experienced in the last 2 or 3 
years. To some, the major cause was 
excessive demand by the buyer, including 
the consumer, the Government, and the 
capital investor. Others argued that a 
primary impetus to inflation came from 
the supply or sellers’ side. How else, say 
the proponents of this view, can we ac- 
count for the persistence of price in- 
creases for many months after serious 
unemployment has set in? According 
to this view, wage increases and adminis- 
tered price increases, usually stimulated 
by demand, accentuate inflationary price 
rises, Some experts believe that the 
wage increases were not justified by the 
price increases, others that the price in- 
creases were not justified by the wage 
increases. In my own tentative view, 
our recent inflationary trends are the 
result both of strong demand in certain 
areas and at certain times by buyers, and 
of wage and pricing practices on the 
cost-push side, One cause feeds the 
other. 

H. R. 12785 aims to correct the de- 
ficient way in which the present act 
spells out how the President should react 
to both types of inflation. Under the 
act as presently interpreted by the Presi- 
dent, he is not required to have a pro- 
gram either for monetary and credit 
policies, which most generally affect de- 
mand-pull inflation, or for wage and 
price increases, which are most involved 
on the cost-push side. 

H. R. 12785 would encourage the Pres- 
ident, where appropriate, to make rec- 
ommendations in both the monetary- 
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credit field and in the wage-price field, 

thus addressing himself to both aspects 

of inflation. 

I. REQUIRING RECOMMENDATIONS ON MONETARY 
POLICY 

The first of H. R. 12785’s provisions is 
to require the President to include in his 
economic program—contained in the an- 
nual Economic Report and supplemen- 
tary reports—recommendations con- 
cerning monetary and credit policies. 
Such a program would include both rec- 
ommendations for action by the Federal 
Reserve System within its existing stat- 
utory powers, and for legislation by Con- 
gress affecting the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The President has interpreted the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 as not imposing 
upon him the duty of including mone- 
tary and credit policy recommendations 
in his program. He has done so by what 
amounts to a formal renunciation, and 
by consistent practice. 

A. THE PRESIDENT HAS FORMALLY RENOUNCED 
THIS RESPONSIBILITY 

In the first place, the President has 
formally renounced any responsibility to 
advise the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Open Market Committee of the ad- 
ministration’s position on monetary and 
credit policy. Of course, the Federal Re- 
serve System is independent of the 
Presidency in the sense that once the 
Board of Governors is appointed by the 
President, they are not subject to re- 
moval except for cause during their 14- 
year term. This independence, how- 
ever, has been distorted in recent years 
into a refusal by the administration to 
accept responsibility for making mone- 
tary and credit recommendations to the 
Federal Reserve System, even though, 
were such recommendations made, 
an independent Federal Reserve could 
still disregard them. In the 1952 cam- 
paign Mr. Eisenhower advocated “a Fed- 
eral Reserve System which exercises its 
functions in the money and credit sys- 
tem without pressure for political pur- 
poses from the Treasury or the White 
House”—testimony of Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey, Senate Finance 
Committee, Investigation of the Finan- 
cial Condition of the United States, part 
1, page 16, June 18, 1957. 

In a similar vein, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury W. Randolph Burgess has 
recently said: 

The job of the bank of issue is making 
money scarcer and costlier when boom psy- 
chology appears. This takes courage and 
judgment. That is the reason why it can’t 
be done safely or well by politicians. The 
usefulness of the bank of issue is exactly 
in doing the unpopular things at the right 
time. The wise government knows this and 
leaves these unpopular jobs to the bank of 
issue. (Ibid., pt. 2, p. 960, August 3, 1957.) 


It is apparent from numerous utter- 
ances of President Eisenhower that he 
regards the independence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve as a reason for refraining 
from even making administration rec- 
ommendations in the field of monetary 
and credit policy. Discussing the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s April, 1956, increase in the 
discount rate, the President said at a 
press conference: 


The Federal Reserve Board is set up as a 
separate agency of Government. It is not 
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under the authority of the President, and I 
personally believe it would be a mistake to 
make it definitely and directly responsible 
to the political head of state—I do have this 
confidence in the Federal Reserve Board: 
They are watching this situation day by day. 
And they are watching it very closely, and I 
personally believe that if money gets to what 
is normally referred to as too tight, they will 
move in the other direction in some way or 
other as soon as they can. (New York Times, 
April 26, 1956, p. 16.) 


In a Presidential press conference on 
October 5, 1956, the following colloquy 
took place: 

Mrs. Sara McClendin, of El Paso Times: 
“Mr. President, sir, we know that many com- 
munities want more school buildings, and 
we know you said you wanted to help them, 
I believe, on the partnership basis—but how 
can these communities build more schools 
when the cost of doing so would be a million 
or two higher as a result of the interest they 
would have to pay, as a result of your poli- 
cies on high interest. [Laughter.] 

The President: “What are my policies on 
high interest? You have not explained that.” 

Mrs. McClendin: “Well, the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board, 
under your administration, have contributed 
to raising the interest rates all over the 
country.” 

The President: “To what extent is the 
Federal Reserve Board under my control?” 

Mrs. McClendin: “Well, I would imagine 
I don’t know, sir, but I would imagine you 
would have some influence.” 

The President: “Then, the only thing I 
am getting at is don’t start out with a 
premise that isn’t quite correct. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is not under my control, 
and I think it is proper that the Congress 
did set it up as an independent agency.” 
B. THE PRESIDENT, IN PRACTICE, HAS FAILED TO 

MAKE MONETARY AND CREDIT RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 


Not only has the President thus re- 
peatedly used the Federal Reserve's in- 
dependence” as a reason for renouncing 
the responsibility of making recommen- 
dations in monetary and credit policy. 
In fact, since 1953 the President’s statu- 
tory programs, as contained in the Eco- 
nomic Report, have omitted any recom- 
mendations for action by the Federal 
Reserve or the Open Market Committee. 
Both these bodies, of course, exert a pro- 
found influence over employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. They 
do so through the Board’s power over 
changes in Reserve requirements, redis- 
count rates, regulation of stock market 
credit, and setting of maximum rates of 
interest for savings deposits in member 
banks; and through the Open Market 
Committee’s power over the purchase 
and sale of Government securities. 

In this year’s 1958 Economic Report 
of the President, dozens of specific rec- 
ommendations for action were made to 
the Congress and to state and local gov- 
ernments—see 1958 Economic Report, 
pages 77-80—but not a single recom- 
mendation or suggestion to the Federal 
Reserve Board or to the Open Market 
Committee. Chairman Raymond J. 
Saulnier of the CEA has since testified— 
Joint Economic Committee . hearings, 
January 27, 1958, page 29: 

In the Economic Report we have ex- 
pressed no judgments as to the adequacy 


or inadequacy of credit policy. We have 
done the best we can to describe that policy 
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and to describe the movement of our econ- 
omy, and have left evaluations of it com- 
pletely out of the story. 


Surely the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Open Market Committee are no more 
“independent” of the Executive than are 
Congress and local and state govern- 
ments. Yet for some reason the vital 
field of monetary and credit policy ad- 
ministered by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is thought to be a field beyond the 
power of the President in which to 
recommend or to suggest. 

Similarly, in the 1955, 1956, and 1957 
economic reports, State and local gov- 
ernments were advised to rewrite their 
tax and debt limitation statutes in order 
to relieve the problems caused by tight 
money. Yet no recommendations were 
made to the Federal Reserve concerning 
tight money itself. 

THE NEED FOR PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

IN MONETARY POLICY 

It is perfectly true that the Federal 
Reserve System, like other branches of 
the Federal Government, has acknowl- 
edged a responsibility to promote the 
goals of the Employment Act of 1946. It 
is also true that, at least since September 
1957 an informal committee on credit 
policy, consisting of the President’s eco- 
nomic adviser, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, permits 
a useful informal exchange of informa- 
tion and views on monetary and credit 
policy. 

Neither of these, however, meets the 
fundamental need which gave rise to the 
Employment Act of 1946 in the first 
place—the need to centralize in the Pres- 
ident the responsibility for coming for- 
ward with a constantly revised program 
for maximum employment without infla- 
tion, which is then to be implemented in 
the executive branch where it is a matter 
for the executive branch, and referred 
with a recommendation where the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the recom- 
mendation must in the nature of things 
be on someone else—as on the Congress, 
State, and local governments, or the 
Federal Reserve. 

If the President believes that the Fed- 
eral Reserve is exercising its rediscount 
and reserve powers properly, or too 
severely, or too laxly, he should say so. 
If, at a time when credit needs to be made 
easier, he believes that national economic 
goals will be enhanced by open market 
purchases of Government securities, 
rather than by changing reserve or re- 
discount requirements, he should say so. 
If he believes that the Federal Reserve's 
general monetary controls need to be 
supplemented by selective controls, as 
over consumer spending, he should say 
so. 
In fact, he has not said so. Recent 
examples of administration irresponsi- 
bility in failing to state its position to 
the Federal Reserve at the relevant time, 
apparently in the hope that all will come 
right in the end, are not lacking. For 
example, Chairman Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve testified as follows concern- 
ing the administration’s position on the 
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Federal Reserve’s April 1956 increase in 
the discount rate: 


By the last week in March the position in 
the Federal Reserve—which was not a 1-man 
operation; you see, the 12 bank directors 
were considering all aspects of this—was that 
it would be wise for us to go up in the dis- 
count rate. 

I think Secretary Humphrey subsequently 
testified that his judgment at that time was 
that the timing was poor, but that he was not 
opposed to the long-run objective. 

We finally reached a point where there 
was no meeting of the minds that could be 
had, and there was nothing for the Federal 
Reserve to do except to go and act. And we 
acted. 

Senator Lone. Since that time the discount 
rate has been advanced several additional 
steps, has it not? 

Mr. MARTIN. It has. And it has been dis- 
cussed persistently with the Treasury and 
with the Council of Economic Advisers and 
others in the administration.- And we benefit 
a great deal from these discussions with 
them, just as we benefit from the meeting 
here before this committee, getting the dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Senator Lona. Are you free to say whether 
there was a divergence of opinion on the 
subsequent increase in the rediscount rate? 

Mr. Martin. In some degree, I think there 
was. There was no pressure put on us not 
to do what we did. Everything was very 
friendly and amicable, but I am inclined to 
believe, to be honest, that if it had been han- 
‘died by the administration it would have 
been handled differently. (Senate Finance 
Committee, investigation of the financial 
condition of the United States, pt. 3, p. 1363, 
Aug. 16, 1957.) 


Asked “what communications and 
representations from executive depart- 
ment officials or their subordinates” the 
Federal Reserve Board had before it in 
its decision to up the discount rate in 
April 1956, Chairman Martin replied: 


The answer is none, I informed the Board, 
as is my practice, of the conversations which 
had been carried on, and of the fact that 
Secretary Humphrey and Chairman Burns 
questioned the wisdom of the action, but 
there were no formal representations. That 
was conveyed to the Board. They knew that 
at the time they took their action. (Con- 
flicting Official Views on Monetary Policy: 
April 1956, Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
bilization, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, p. 40.) 


The August 1957 increase in the dis- 
count rate by the Federal Reserve Board 
is another instance where the adminis- 
tration, although apparently disagree- 
ing with Federal Reserve action, was 
silent at the time. The August 1957 dis- 
count rate-increase action was taken de- 
spite months of increasing business fail- 
ures, falling agriculture incomes, declin- 
ing employment, and falling prices of 
sensitive commodities. A New York 
Times story of January 20, 1958, by 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., on the filing of this 
year’s economic report, reported that: 

In elaborating on the report, administra- 
tion sources made these points: 

“The Federal Reserve, in the administra- 
tion's view, carried on its tight-money policy 
too long, and even now has not switched 
sufficiently to easy money. Current Federal 
Reserve policy was described as ‘a trifle over- 
stern.’ The Reserve operates independently 
of the administration.” 


To the same effect, Mr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, testified on January 


June 3 


27, 1958, that he “would have welcomed 
a shift toward a somewhat easier credit 
policy at an earlier date” than the No- 
vember date the Federal Reserve in fact 
selected—Joint Economic Committee 
hearings in January 1958, Economic Re- 
port, page 29. But the CEA apparently 
did nothing about it at the time. 

The failure of the administration to 
assume responsibility for making mone- 
tary and credit recommendations to the 
“independent” Federal Reserve System 
is, therefore, a departure from the act’s 
philosophy of centralizing responsibility 
in the President for producing a coherent 
across-the-board economic program— 
tax, fiscal, credit, monetary, wage-price. 

More than that, however, the admin- 
istration’s “let Bill do it” practice, cou- 
pled with its belief that monetary and 
credit policy is the most effective anti- 
dote to inflation, has in effect brought 
about the retirement of the administra- 
tion along the whole anti-inflation front. 
If the administration in the last 3 
years had had the responsibility of mak- 
ing recommendations to the Federal Re- 
serve on monetary and credit policy, 
three facts might well have caught the 
President’s eye: 

First. The tight money policy was so 
haphazard as to have no visible effect 
on dampening inflation. It operated 
mainly on the commercial banks, miss- 
ing completely such financial institu- 
tions as insurance companies, savings 
and loan associations, finance companies, 
pension funds. It affected only a frac- 
tion of the financial community. It ig- 
nored self-financing out of corporate 
profits. Moreover, Federal Reserve re- 
strictions on reserve requirements and 
rediscount rates could be, and were, 
largely circumvented by the banks’ sell- 
ing Government bonds in their port- 
folios and obtaining loanable funds in- 
stead. 

Second. The tight money policy not 
only failed to prevent inflation. It 
caused great hardship on small business, 
in the cities and on the farm; on the 
housing industry, particularly the FHA 
and VA financed portion of it, which 
found its funds siphoned away; and upon 
State and local governments, which ran 
into financing difficulties at higher in- 
terest rates. 

Third. While the Federal Reserve was 
supposed to be pursuing anti-inflation- 
ary credit policies, the rest of the ad- 
ministration was going in just the oppo- 
site direction in its credit, tax, and other 
economic policies. While the tight 
money policy was supposedly in full ef- 
fect, executive lending agencies respon- 
sible to the President, such as HHFA, 
Farm Home Administration, and the 
Farm Credit Administration, were in- 
creasing the supply of credit. Adminis- 
tration tax policy, including the lavish 
granting of rapid amortization certifi- 
cates, was feeding a considerable capital 
goods inflationary boom. At the same 
time, the administration was refusing to 
ask for the imposition of consumer 
credit controls. Had the President had 
a clear mandate to do something about 
inflation, and not just “let Bill do it,” it 
is at least possible that such contradic- 
on Policies might not have been pur- 
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TT. WAGE-PRICE RESTRAINT THROUGH AN 
INFORMED PUBLIC OPINION 


The second of H. R. 12785’s two pro- 
visions is to require the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to study proposed price 
and wage increases which have an infla- 
tionary potential, and to report them to 
the President. The President, in turn, 
may take either or both of the following 
courses: 

First. Consult informally with repre- 
sentatives of industry and labor con- 
cerned with the proposed price or wage 
increase, in an effort to induce volun- 
tary restraint. In these consultations, 
the President would be armed with a 
complete analysis and set of recom- 
mendations as to why the proposed in- 
creases would be contrary to economic 
stability. These consultations with rep- 
resentatives of industry and labor are 
clearly envisaged by two present provi- 
sions of the Employment Act of 1946. 
Section 2 declares that the responsibility 
of the Federal Government is to promote 
the goals of the act with the assistance 
and cooperation of industry (and) la- 
bor.” Section 4 (e) (2) empowers the 
Council of Economic Advisers to consult 
with “representatives of industry (and) 
labor.” 

Second. Make public his recommenda- 
tions against the proposed increases, in 
order to let an informed public opinion 
help induce restraint. 

This new definition of duties in the 
wage-price field by the President and 
his Council of Economic Advisers is de- 
signed to make definite and useful the 
vague exhortations and admonitions to 
industry and labor which the President 
has repeatedly used. 


THE GENERALIZED ADMONITIONS 


For example, the January 1958 Eco- 
nomic Report set forth the following: 

Business managements must recognize 
that price increases that are unwarranted 
by costs, or that attempt to recapture in- 
vestment outlays too quickly, not only lower 
the buying power of the dollar, but also may 
be self-defeating by causing a restriction of 
markets, lower output, and a narrowing of 
the return on capital investment. The lead- 
ership of labor must recognize that wage in- 
creases that go beyond overall productivity 
gains are inconsistent with stable prices, 
and that the resumption of economic 
growth can be slowed by wage increases that 
involve either higher prices or a further 
narrowing of the margin between prices and 
costs. 


In his state of the Union message of 
January 10, 1957, the President said: 

And, if our economy is to remain healthy, 
increases in wages and other labor benefits, 
negotiated by labor and management, must 
be reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity. Such increases are beneficial, 
for they provide wage earners with greater 
purchasing power. 

Except where necessary to correct obvious 
injustices, wage increases that outrun pro- 
ductivity, however, are an inflationary fac- 
tor. They make for higher prices for the 
public generally and impose a particular 
hardship not only on the active workmen, 
but on those whose welfare depends on the 
purchasing power of retirement, income and 
savings. Wage negotiations should also 
take cognizance of the right of the public 
generally to share in the benefits of im- 
provements in technology. 
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At his press conference on June 26, 
1957, the President said: 

The only point I make is this: Govern- 
ment, no matter what its policies, cannot, 
of itself, make certain of the soundness of 
the dollar, that is, the stability of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in this country. 
There must be statesmanlike action, both 
by business and by labor. Frankly, I be- 
lieve that boards of directors of business, of 
business organizations, should take under 
the most serious consideration any thought 
of a price rise and should approve it only 
when they can see that it is absolutely nec- 
essary in order to continue to get the kind 
of money they need for the expansion de- 
manded in this country—and at the same 
time labor should demand wages, wage in- 
creases that conform roughly to the increase 
in productivity of the individual, and the 
only exception I think they ought to make 
to that, when there are demonstrable injus- 
tices existing in particular areas. 


In a speech on May 21, 1958, he said: 

The American people are going to be look- 
ing over the shoulders of those sitting at 
every bargaining table to see whether the 
wage settlement and subsequent price deci- 
sions are consistent with a stable dollar. 


MAKING THE ADMONITIONS SPECIFIC 


The trouble with these generalized ad- 
monitions is that nobody pays any at- 
tention to them. Both labor and man- 
agement insist that the President must 
be talking about somebody else. Such 
admonitions will be meaningful, and 
public opinion in the last analysis can 
be marshaled for their support, only 
when they are specific. If they are spe- 
cific, it is quite likely that both labor 
and management will be sufficiently pub- 
lic-relations-conscious so as to pay some 
heed to a Presidential recommendation. 
Thus in many cases public opinion may 
not have to be brought into play at all. 

The proposed redefinition of Presiden- 
tial responsibilities would in practice be 
applicable only to the so-called strong 
industries, those which have an impor- 
tant effect upon maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power. It is 
in just these industries, incidentally, 
where both management and labor have 
come to exercise what amounts to politi- 
cal power over the value of the dollar. 
Nor would Presidential recommenda- 
tions be required for all proposed price 
or wage increases in these industries. 
Many price increases are justified by 
cost-profit positions. Many wage in- 
creases do not require price increases, 
but merely translate growth in produc- 
tivity into increased standards of living. 

But unless the President, advised by 
the Council of Economic Advisers, is will- 
ing in specific cases to formulate stand- 
ards, the public’s interest is likely to be 
lost sight of. Without public standards, 
labor and management occupy the plain 
where ignorant armies clash by night. 

The purpose of H. R. 12785 is to collect 
information and bring it to bear where 
it will be most useful. It is in no sense 
price or wage control, since the industry 
or union involved is free to disregard the 
recommendation. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
would probably need some modest in- 
crease in staff in order to handle the 
proposed new function, although much 
of the work could be done by other Gov- 
ernment agencies which the Council is 
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privileged to use, such as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

I believe that enactment of these two 
strengthening provisions would make the 
Employment Act of 1946 a more effective 
instrument for producing the goal of 
maximum employment without inflation. 
Of course, the Employment Act of 1946 
is not self-executing, and is no better 
than the recommendations for tax pol- 
icy, credit and monetary policy, wage- 
price policy, and expenditure policy 
which the President recommends under 
it. The purpose of H. R. 12785 is to make 
it clear that the Nation expects to Presi- 
dent to make the appropriate recom- 
mendations. 

Many of the participants in the sym- 
posium before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the Relationship of Prices to 
Economic Stability and Growth in May 
1958 testified that in their opinion the 
Employment Act of 1946 needed a more 
emphatic anti-inflationary mandate than 
the present statutory goal of maximum 
purchasing power. Others, including Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, former Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, felt 
that the maximum purchasing power 
mandate of the act, which has been un- 
changed since the act’s passage in 1946, 
does constitute a sufficient anti-infla- 
tionary mandate. His successor as 
Chairman of the CEA, Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, takes the same view. I am inclined 
to agree that the words “maximum pur- 
chasing power” do give a mandate to 
the President to combat inflation with 
a zeal equal to that with which he com- 
bats unemployment. To amend the law 
to include a specific anti-inflationary 
mandate would imply that none now ex- 
ists. H. R. 12785, therefore, does not 
tamper with the act’s present goal of 
maximum purchasing power. I should 
hope, however, that the legislative his- 
tory of H. R. 12785, as well as any utter- 
ances of the Joint Economic Committee, 
would restate and reinforce Congress’ in- 
tention that price stability is a goal of 
the Employment Act of 1946 equally im- 
portant as its other goals, 


THIRD ANNUAL UNITED STATES 
WORLD TRADE FAIR NOW FIRMLY 
ESTABLISHED AS WESTERN HEM- 
ISPHERE’S GREATEST MARKET 
PLACE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TELLER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, today it 
has been one of my greatest satisfactions 
to introduce a joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
invite the States of the Union and for- 
eign nations to participate in the third 
annual United States World Trade Fair 
to be held at the New York City Coliseum 
from May 8 through May 19, 1959. 

The great pleasure that I derive from 
offering this resolution stems from the 
fact that I consider it a distinct honor 
and privilege to assist in furthering the 
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aims and objectives of the United States 
World Trade Fair because of its proven, 
immeasurable value in creating better 
international understanding, economic 
advancement, and good will. 

This past May the finest products and 
raw materials from over 60 countries 
were presented in 3,000 exciting displays 
at the second annual United States World 
Trade Fair. 

As we all know, attempts have been 
made in recent years to create a much- 
needed international market place of this 
kind in the Western Hemisphere. They 
failed. But the United States World 
Trade Fair in New York City has suc- 
ceeded, succeeded in establishing itself 
as the greatest market place in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, succeeded in fulfilling 
that long existing need. 

Let me cite some brief statistics of the 
successful establishment of the United 
States World Trade Fair. In its first 
year, 1957, the United States World Trade 
Fair attracted approximately 125,000 
businessmen and buyers from all parts 
of the world. In May of 1958, the sec- 
ond annual United States World Trade 
Fair drew a trade attendance of 144,700. 
In other words, the fair has definitely set 
a business trend which can be expected 
to increase with each succeeding year. 

The reasons for this growth trend 
stem from several highly important 
fundamental factors. First, the United 
States World Trade Fair is under the 
guidance of sound and experienced man- 
agement. Second, the United States 
World Trade Fair has never been planned 
or projected as a one-time tourist attrac- 
tion. This international exposition, from 
its very onset, has been planned and 
projected and executed to fulfill the pur- 
pose of providing the greatest market 
place in the Western Hemisphere for the 

efficient and effective exhibition, promo- 
tion, and volume sale of foreign products 
and services to buyers and to the public 
on an annual basis. It is this combina- 
tion of sound purpose, of continuity, and 
of sound, experienced management that 
has provided the basic elements neces- 
sary for making the United States World 
Trade Fair a completely recognized, test- 
ed and proven economic tool—a highly 
powerful machine—for paving the high- 
way to world peace and prosperity 
through world trade. 

That is why, from its very inception, 
the United States World Trade Fair 
merited and received full cooperation 
from the New York City and New York 
State government administrations as 
well as from our own United States De- 
partments of Commerce, State, and 
Treasury. I am sure that our Federal 
Government’s support of the United 
States World Trade Fair will continue 
to be as great and effective as it has been 
in the 2 formative years. 

I firmly believe that the citizens of 
every great State in this Union can be 
equally as proud of the United States 
World Trade Fair as the people of New 
Vork themselves. Its successful estab- 
lishment, its continuity as a major in- 
ternational event, is living proof of our 
general regard for the economic and 
social welfare of our neighbors and 
brothers throughout the world. 
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We, as Americans, know that world 
trade is not an exclusive one-way street, 
built for our own benefit; not some- 
thing that merely offers other nations 
Baits for purchasing our ex- 
ports. 

We, as Americans, have come to real- 
ize that world trade is in fact an eco- 
nomic common denominator among all 
nations. We know full well that the 
sale of foreign goods and commodities 
to this country generates the purchasing 
power necessary for building good cus- 
tomers abroad for our American-made 
products. 

The people of the United States, as 
well as people throughout the entire 
world, understand and accept the fact 
that the well-being of all of us is de- 
pendent upon the ability of each to pro- 
duce the products, the goods, and the 
services which the others need, want, 
will, and can buy. 

The United States World Trade Fair 
is living proof of this economic inter- 
relationship of nations, because it pro- 
vides the medium for this vital ex- 
change of goods and services. That is 
why it is the real American way of 
helping to improve political and eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world, 
the established way whereby the people 
of other nations can actively participate 
in efforts to stabilize their domestic 
economies and raise their living stand- 
ards with a pride, self-respect, and per- 
sonal satisfaction of achievement re- 
sulting from their own productivity and 
ingenuity. 

Today, more than ever, it is becoming 
increasingly clear—almost painfully ap- 
parent—that a faltering economy in any 
nation represents a threat to the health 
and well being of other countries. We 
now know that economic cooperation 
through world trade represents the most 
effective serum against the incipient 
germs of war that are spawned by un- 
healthy economic conditions in any 
country. 

But again, I should like to remind you 
that the United States, today more than 
ever, must represent international lead- 
ership in the struggle for world peace 
and prosperity. To generate lasting in- 
ternational harmony, we know that we 
must continue to foster and build a 
healthy world trade condition, in the best 
interests of all nations as well as our- 
selves. 

That is why I believe, and why I urge, 
that we join together, here and with our 
neighbors throughout the world, in a 
mutual determination, through such 
important efforts as the United States 
World Trade Fair, to accelerate a con- 
tinuing normally forceful and respon- 
sible program of international trade. 

This is the way we and the other 
nations of the world can achieve our 
common aims—peace, prosperity, and 
human freedom—by working together 
as partners and neighbors. 


WE HAVE NO ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include a speech. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Louis Nizer, distinguished New York 
attorney and author, speaking before the 
Bronx Bar Association, has summed up, 
most brilliantly the dilemma confront- 
ing the nations of the world today. His 
speech, entitled We Have No Alterna- 
tive,” deserves careful reading by all who 
are concerned about the survival of the 
Free World. 

Under unanimous consent I ask that 
Mr. Nizer’s speech, as well as the preface 
to it by Stuart Levison, president of the 
Bronx Bar Association, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

We Have No ALTERNATIVE 
FOREWORD 


(By Stuart Levison, president, Bronx Bar 
Association) 

Chief Judge David W. Peck of the appel- 
late division said about the speech which 
is here reprinted: “To Louis Nizer, I would 
like to say what all of you did say by your 
ovation to him at the end of his remarks, 
that his address was one of the most thought- 
ful, penetrating, philosophical, and spiritual 
messages that has ever been delivered in any 
gathering.” 

Such an evaluation from one given to 
measured words may convey the emotional 
impact of the address upon all who heard 
it. The effect was not temporary. Upon 
reflection, tt seemed to grow, and we received 
an unprecedented number of requests for 
copies, coupled with the concern that none 
would be available, since Mr. Nizer spoke 
without script. However, a court stenogra- 
pher had recorded the address, and we now 
make it available not only to the members 
of the Bronx Bar Association, but to the 
members of other bar associations whose 
presidents heard it, and also asked for re- 
prints. 

As was suggested by various judges and 
distinguished members of the bar, we are 
also forwarding copies to President Eisen- 
hower, the State Department, and leaders 
of Congress. 

There are rare occasions when a speech 
may affect international policy. It is possi- 
ble that this reprint may achieve such his- 
toric significance. 


ADDRESS BY LOUIS NIZER 


Mr. Chairman, Chief Judge Peck, dis- 
tinguished members of the judiciary, coun- 
sel, and ladies of counsel, ordinarily, I would 
deem it my first duty to disavow the gen- 
eral compliments, and the obituary, which 
have just been read about me. I shall not 
do so, however, because your chairman has 
such a fine reputation for accuracy that I 
would not insult him by suggesting that 
anything he said about me was not precisely 
true. Indeed, he also has a reputation for 
understatement. If I were hard pressed, I 
might confess to you that if it were not for 
that frailty he would have done me more 
justice. 

It is good, on an evening like this, to 
share the dais with so many judges. In 
France, the identity of the lawyer is pre- 
served by his costume. The French lawyer 
wears a gown with a red velvet collar. In 
England, the barrister wears a wig. In this 
country, democracy has denuded us, and we 
do not wear a gown or a wig, although we 
are sometimes permitted to wear our masks. 

In any event, it is good on such an eve- 
ning to catch the Judges with their robes off; 
it gives us an external appearance of 
equality. 
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When you invited me to address you this 
evening, I had thought it was to be a meet- 
ing only of the members of the Bronx Bar 
Association and, therefore, I intended to ad- 
dress you on a subject of technical profes- 
sional interest. 

Then, I learned that this was to be a 
social gathering; indeed, as I now know, 
preceded by a cocktail party designed, I sup- 
pose, to dull the razor-sharp brains of many 
counsel here. I also learned that it would 
be an occasion which was to be graced by 
beauty other than that which can be found 
in a legal syllogism, 

Therefore, I decided it would be wrong to 
talk shop, just as if you had a lady speaker— 
it would be wrong for her to talk shopping. 

Instead, I choose this opportunity to ad- 
dress you on a subject which has pressed 
upon my mind, and is very dear to my heart. 
I hope you will find it appropriate, because 
it does involve the subject of international 
law. I assure you, though, it is a subject of 
profound interest to every person alive to- 
day, for it involves nothing less than the 
survival or extinction of the human race. 

I do not like suspense, except in stories. 
When an associate of mine comes from the 
law court, I implore him to tell me the con- 
clusion first, and then he can sit back and 
tell me, at great length, how he brilliantly 
bested his adversary. Therefore I shall state 
my conclusion first. 

President Eisenhower should address the 
United Nations and propose a new Constitu- 
tional Convention to amend the Charter of 
the United Nations. Such procedure is au- 
thorized (United Nations Charter, section 
109, subdivision 3) at any time after 10 years 
existence of the United Nations. 

The calling of such a convention to amend 
the Charter need be passed by only a major- 
ity of the Assembly, and seven members of 
the Security Council. 

The objective would be to create an effec- 
tive instrumentality for the preservation of 
world peace. 

In making this proposal, I do not share 
the view of those who think that the United 
Nations is an impotent, helpless organiza- 
tion, which might mercifully be put to 
death. 

On the contrary, to have a shelter, where 
all the nations of the world can gather and 
listen to each other, and pass resolutions 
which at least have the moral grandeur of 
an international assembly meeting in demo- 
cratic process, is the hope of the world. It 
is because, in our desperation, we reach 
forward to that hope and find it a mirage, 
that we must take steps to make it real. 

In discussing this proposal, I shall drink 
heavily from the fountain of our constitu- 
tional history. For there is a remarkably 
apt analogy of our own ineffective Constitu- 
tion which was later revised to make it 
workable. 

In 1776, when this country was founded, 
we drew the Articles of Confederation. 
They were so ineffectual that the Republic 
foundered. Eleven years later, in 1787, 
though there was no authority to do so, we 
called a Constitutional Convention. We 
transformed the Articles of Confederation 
into the Constitution as we know it today. 

Notice even the similarity of the lapse of 
time—11 years between 1776 and 1787—and 
it is 11 years since the United Nations Char- 
ter was drawn in 1945. 

Why did the Articles of Confederation turn 
out to be inadequate? Chiefly because each 
of the 13 States deemed itself to be an inde- 
pendent nation, and would not surrender its 
sovereignty to a Federal Government. 
Article II of the Articles of Confederation 
read: “Each State retains its covereignty, 
freedom, and independence.” 

This meant that the Federal Army was 
subordinated in effectiveness to the State 
militia, Massachusetts and other States 
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had their own armies, while the Federal 
Army constituted only a token force. No- 
tice the new United Nations token Army we 
have just founded for the Mid-East crises. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, there 
was no effectual means to raise money. The 
Federal Government levied a tax of $8 mil- 
lion. Only $420,000 could be collected. 

Congress consisted of 1 House, and each 
State had 1 vote, just as each country has 
1 vote in the United Nations. Nine out of 
13 States had to assent to make possible a 
decision. This was equivalent to veto 
power. 

Indeed, each State considered itself so 
much an independent sovereignty that it 
would not even yield to the Government 
the right to declare war or make peace. 
Georgia declared war on 2 Indian tribes, 
used its own Georgia army to win, and then 
made 2 peace treaties, ignoring the United 
States Government. 

Four States—Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia entered into treaties 
with each other, without the consent of 
Congress. 

Many States taxed imports across their 
borders. New York, for example, imposed 
a tariff on wood and cabbage which came 
from Connecticut. 

There was no Federal Judiciary. There 
was no Supreme Court until 1787. When 
there was a dispute between the States, Con- 
gress would appoint a committee to de- 
termine it and, sometimes, the States would 
not even subject themselves to the jurisdic- 
tion of that Congressional committee. 

The result was that our Federal currency 
failed, our laws were unenforcible, and 
there was chaos in our Republic. This great 
and noble experiment in modern democracy 
almost collapsed during the first 10 years 
of its existence. 

When John Shay, a hero of the Revolu- 
tionary War, led an army in revolt, due to 
the desperate condition of farmers and 
debtors, the time had come for some radical 
measures. 

Alexander Hamilton, practicing deception, 
got together the Representatives of the 13 
States on the theory that they would make 
some minor amendments to the Articles of 
Confederation. Previously, in 1785, he tried 
to convene them, but only 5 States agreed 
to attend. 

Then it was that out of a cauldron of fierce 
debate, resistance and compromise the Con- 
stitution of the United States emerged. 

What were the changes of the Articles of 
Confederation which transformed it, 11 years 
later, into the Constitution? As we analyze 
them, keep an eye on the present situation 
in the United Nations, because the parallel 
is striking. 

First, we made possible, through effective 
taxation, the maintenance of a Federal Army 
to enforce the edicts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

We changed the voting, so that repre- 
sentation was based on population. But we 
created a bicameral Legislature so that, in 
the Senate, each State would still have an 
equal yote with any other. 

Finally, we created the United States Su- 
preme Court over such protests as that of 
Mason, the delegate from Georgia, who said: 
“I will not permit a foreigner from New 
York to determine the rights of the sover- 
eign State of Georgia.” 

We think of our Constitution as an in- 
spired work designed by great minds. So it 
is, but those who drafted it had misgivings, 
for they were compelled, by fierce opposi- 
tion to compromise their convictions. 

Patrick Henry is often quoted, approv- 
ingly, for “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” but listen to him, as the delegate 
from Virginia, oppose the Constitution: “I 
would rather infinitely have a king, lords 
and commons, than a government so replete 
with such insupportable edicts.” 
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A Delaware delegate said: “We are told 
that although 3 large States form a majority 
of the people in the 13, yet these 3 
States will never do any harm to the rest 
of the States. Gentlemen, I do not believe 
you.” 

Jefferson said about the Constitution: 
“There are, indeed, some faults which re- 
volted me a good deal in the first moment, 
but we must be contented to travel on 
toward perfection step by step.” 

The delegate from South Carolina said: 
“What is liberty? The power of governing 
yourself. If you adopt this Constitution, 
have you this power? No. You give it into 
the hands of a set of men who live 1,000 
miles distant from you.” 

There were also predictions that the Fed- 
eral Capital would be a walled or fortified 
town with an enormous standing army to 
sally forth and reduce the people to sub- 
mission.” 

Yet the new Constitution was adopted 
and from a faltering Republic, a steady and 
powerful nation emerged. 

How shall we now amend the United Na- 
tions Charter to transform an ineffectual 
symbol into the reality of international 
power? 

First, the veto must be abolished. 

Russia is guilty of many, many iniquities, 
and communism is the shortest distance 
between the cradle and the grave, but let us 
not blame the existence of the veto upon 
Russia. The truth is that the United States, 
as well as Russia, had to have the veto. 
Without it the Senate would not permit us 
to join the United Nations and surrender 
our sovereignty to foreign powers. 

We did not join the League of Nations 
because of article XIII, which was deemed 
to impinge upon our sovereignty. President 
Roosevelt, mindful of that experience, took 
the precaution of designing the veto, so he 
could say to the United States Senate: “You 
are not surrendering your power; you can 
always veto a decision which you, in your 
sovereign powers, deem should not be made.” 
Thus, we were lured into the United Nations. 
But the time has come to eliminate the 
veto, which immobilizes any effective action. 
How, for example, could any judicial system 
operate if the losing litigant could veto a 
decision rendered against him? We can 
no longer permit the paralysis which the 
veto imposes on international conduct. 

We might realistically take a new look at 
the outmoded notion of sovereignty. Sov- 
ereignty means free and independent choice 
of action. Have we real sovereignty with 
respect to taxation, or is it determined by 
Russian policy, and the necessities for de- 
fense? Have we real sovereignty with re- 
spect to our domestic program, or is it deter- 
mined by what happens in the world about 
us, over which we have no control? Is it 
not true that sovereignty can actually be 
enlarged by each nation diminishing the 
extreme concept of its sovereign rights, and 
pooling it for the common good? The great- 
est sovereignty of all is that of the human 
being. We speak of the rights of nations, 
but who speaks for man, and his self- 
preservation? 

The Charter of the United Nations should 
be amended so as to excise the veto, and 
subject all nations to the will of the world 
assembly. Only in this way can sovereignty 
be preserved at all. 

Second, we must amend the Charter so 
that voting power will be more represent- 
ative. Today, 20 South American nations, 
representing 7 percent of the population of 
the United States, control 40 percent of the 
votes in Assembly. Russian satellites carry 
an artificial voting power, In dealing with 
Mideastern crises, 24 Afro-Asian votes, can 
defeat any resolution which requires a two- 
thirds assent. 
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I have no precise blueprint to submit on 
this difficult question, but let me suggest a 
few thoughts to stimulate a solution. 

Would it not be wiser to have voting power 
which refiects four combined and weighted 
elements—populations, industrial output, 
food production, literacy, and education? 

Such a yardstick for voting would more 
realistically measure the size and power of 
each nation. 

To those idealists who believe that raw 
power should not be afforded so much con- 
sideration, I would commend Churchill's 
statement: “Only if you make a political 
organization which has an alinement be- 
tween the reality of power and politics can 
you achieve an ideal ultimately. * * * We 
may deplore, if we choose, that there is a 
difference between the strong and the weak 
in the world, but there is undoubtedly such 
a difference, and it would be foolish to upset 
such arrangements in order to try to attain 
immediately what is a hopeless ideal.” 

Third, we must create an International 
Supreme Court with power to enforce its 
edicts. The judges should be chosen as were 
those of the International Court of 1921; 
each country nominated 1 of its own na- 
tionals, and 2 from other countries. Na- 
tional partisanship was thus reduced to a 
minimum. This device had all the ingenuity 
which is attributed to the Greek generals 
who, after their victory over the Persians at 
Salamis, voted to select the best among 
them. Each general voted for himself, but 
each chose Themistocles as the second best. 
It was he who was declared the winner. It 
is possible to establish a tradition of im- 
partiality, freed from national bias just as 
we have achieved such a tradition in the 
United States Supreme Court, notwithstand- 
ing the dire prediction of State prejudice. 

Finally, we must create a United Nations 
military force to implement its decisions. 

There have been many cogent proposals 
for a world army. I submit only one: That 
each nation give 20 percent of its military 
power to the United Nations, and the col- 
lective 20 percent would be greater than any 
country’s individual army. 

The byproducts of such an international 
military body would be to encourage genuine 
disarmament among the individual mem- 
ber states. We would not have to resort to 
such circuitous plans as air inspection— 
Russian planes flying over America, and 
American planes flying over Russia. On the 
contrary, United Nations representatives 
would have free access to all countries of the 

* world, to every city, nook and cranny of them. 

Would Russia continue to belong to a 
United Nations which had been so revised? 
The probability is she would. Self-interest, 
rather than good faith, might compel her to. 
For Russia has always wished to be in con- 
tact with world opinion. She has always 
respected military and political power. 
Russia may want 1 world which is divided, 
but she does not want 2 worlds. I think 
she would fear to be outside the pale of in- 
ternational justice as organized in the United 
Nations. 

However, let us suppose that Russia, and 
her satellites, chose to quit a vetoless United 
Nations. Would we be worse off? 

Let us make a few comparisons of power: 

The United States and the United Nations 
would have a production of 165 million tons 
of steel, as against 50 million tons for Russia, 
and her satellites. 

Six hundred and ninety billion dollars of 
gross national products, against $155 billion 
for Russia. 

Three hundred and twenty-three million 
tons of oll production, against 68 million 
tons. 

Fifty-eight percent of the world’s total 
power consumption, against 19 percent. 

Our farmers are five times as productive, 
per man, as Russla's and her satellites’. 
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Our rate of increase of surviving popula- 
tion is twice as great as Russia's and her 
satellites’. 

Another advantage to the Free World would 
be that our military position would be im- 
proved by the cooperation of all members in 
the United Nations against any nonmembers. 
No longer would it be necessary for us to 
imyiore distant countries to afford us bases 
or sell our souls for such privileges. The 
United Nations would have the right to call 
upon every nation to make ayailable sites 
for United Nations bases. 

Even if Russia and her satellites withdrew 
from the United Nations, the possibilities of 
peace would be better than they are today. 

I come, then, to the final inquiry: Is it 
possible to achieve this “utopian” scheme, as 
many will call it? Shall we yield to the 
cynicism that one cannot hope to organize 
international society to stop war, because, by 
precedent, nations haye always had war? 

The answer—and I ask you to note it 
deeply in your hearts—is that we have no 
alternative. We have no alternative. 

The peoples of the world are not fully in- 
formed concerning the power of annihilation 
which now exists. The bomb at Nagasaki had 
20,000 tons of TNT power, and today there 
are hydrogen bombs of 10 million tons of 
TNT power. Indeed, we have had to coin 
the word megaton to measure a million tons 
of TNT power. 

The fallout destruction of one such 10 
metagon bomb could extend to 100,000 
square miles—twice the area of the State 
of New York. 

We have no alternative. 

We have now learned how to make hydro- 
gen bombs of limitless power because we 
case them in U-238, a uranium isotope easily 
created. 

Scientists now tell us we can combine a 
hydrogen bomb with cobalt, a common in- 
gredient available cheaply which has the 
characteristic of becoming radioactive, and 
floating for long periods in the air currents, 
until it descends to lay waste to vast areas. 
Indeed, it is no longer an imaginary concept, 
that we could destroy not only all human life 
on this earth, but every insect, invisible mi- 
crobe and every blade of grass and vege- 
tation. 

We have no alternative. 

Even hydrogen bombs give only a glimpse 
of the potential horror. It is now possible 
to wage biological or germ warfare. With- 
out use of intercontinental missiles an en- 
emy can destroy, selectively, the complete 
cattle or wheat supply of another nation, 
not to talk of the human supply of any 
nation. 

Even this is only the beginning of the 
obliterating power which now exists. There 
are the “G” gases, nerve gases, which can 
destroy anything they touch, in 45 seconds, 
and they are invisible and unstoppable. One 
of our allies shunned possession of these 
gases after the last war ended and sunk them 
in the middle of the Atlantic. 

We have no alternative. 

Perhaps the rules of physics which 
threaten our destruction may also teach us 
how to survive. In releasing the energy from 
atoms, we have progressed from fission to 
fusion. Atom bombs split the larger atoms. 
This process is fission. 

Hydrogen bombs, which use the atom 
bomb as a detonator, force together the 
smaller atoms of hydrogen so that they join 
together to become larger and larger. This 
process is fusion. 

Perhaps this foretells the destiny of the 
world. For centuries we have proceeded by 
fission, splitting the Adams of the world into 
different countries. The power released from 
this fission has been hatred and war. 

Now we must turn to fusion—the joining 
together of the Adams of the world, into 
a larger unity, into an international society. 
The power released from such fusion could 
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be beneficial. If the United States could 
have rid itself of the burden of $300 billion 
spend in the last 10 years for destructive 
and defensive armaments, and a current 
average expenditure of $35 billion each year 
for the same purposes, what glories could 
be achieved. 

We could build medical centers, the size 
of cities, to eradicate the scourges of man- 
kind: cancer, heart disease and high blood 
pressure. 

We could organize psychiatric clinics in 
all the cities of the Nation, so that, instead 
of having one child psychologist for every 
46,000 schoolchildren, as we have today in 
a few of our cities, we could provide ade- 
quate care for all emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. We could wage war successfully against 
juvenile delinquency. 

We could apply all the new techniques for 
healing the minds so that we would no longer 
have 1 out every 10 Americans at some time 
or other occupying a bed in a mental hospital, 

We could build geriatric institutions to 
study the aging process, and provide dig- 
nified and serene surroundings for the aged, 
so that they would live out their lives, 
rather than die out their lives. 

We could construct an adequate and com- 
pletely new educational system, both in 
bricks and mortar and in teaching person- 
nel, adequate to the needs of a new so- 
ciety. 

We could offer subsidies to all gifted chil- 
dren, so that they could follow careers in 
the arts, whether music, painting, or writ- 
ing and thus develop to the full potential 
the genius of our youth. 

We could give subsidies to scientifically 
inclined children, so as to create a new class 
of physicists and engineers to usher in the 
new era of atomic energy and automation 
and, similarly, a new and adequate group of 
doctors, nurses, and psychiatrists. 

We could construct new housing for all 
classifications of income, with installations 
of the new miracles of science to control 
light, temperature, and entertainment facil- 
ities. 


We could do all this, and have billions 
left over to balance our budget. 

Yes; we could create a veritable paradise 
on earth. 

We have no alternative. 

I cannot believe that the destiny of man- 
kind is international suicide. 

If you will look at the map of the world, 
you will see that the bulge of Africa and the 
buige of South America fit together. Appar- 
ently, they were once one continent. Per- 
haps what tore them apart millions of years 
ago was the same power which man has dis- 
covered today. 

Shall nihilism be our unseen epitaph? 
Shall we look backward and say peace cannot 
be won because it has never been more than 
a temporary interlude? If we look backward, 
we will move backward. Nothing is inevitable 
that is resisted. Mankind faces the greatest 
of all dilemmas, the most fearful of all chal- 
lenges, the most sublime of all choices, 
Will we end the story of man, in one final, 
suicidal holocaust which obliterates all living 
things and, perhaps, the planet itself? Or 
will we vindicate the evolution of reason and 
erect a peaceful society, blessed with the 
joys of noblest fulfillment? 

It is a moment for religious evocation. 
Isaiah prophesied that “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Perhaps an allegory points the way: 

The master of the library was asleep, and 
the books in the library took to quarreling 
with one another as to which was the most 
important in the library. The dictionary 
argued that he was the king of the library 
for, without him, there would be no language. 
The book of science said that he was the king 
of the library, because without him man 
could not have progressed to the heights he 
now enjoys. The book of poetry said he was 
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the king, because he gave peace and surcease 
to people who read him. The novels claimed 
that they were the masters, because they 
had the most expensive gold backing, and 
described the foibles and joys of mankind. 

And so, the din rose, and the fury of argu- 
ment grew greater and the shouts and noise 
were deafening. 

Then, from an old worn book on a table in 
the center of the room, there came a thin 
voice which said: “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd; I shall not want.” All the noise and 
fury ceased.’ There was silence in the 
library, for everyone knew who the real King 
of the library was. 

We have reached the stage in interna- 
tional affairs where, despite all the din, con- 
tentiousness, confusion, and threats, we 
must resort to the one hope that there is a 
true Master of the world, and that He has 
decreed for us a fate of peace and existence. 


UP-INS MERGER A SETBACK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
weekend the papers carried the sad news 
that the Justice Department has ap- 
proved the merger of the United Press 
Associations and the International News 
Service. With this merger, democracy 
died a little. 

News in certain realms of human ac- 
tivity had poor enough chances of pass- 
ing the editorial boards of three news 
services—INS, UP, and AP. Now that 
there are only two rational news serv- 
ices, the chances are even less that in- 
formation in these realms will reach the 
general public 

We may expect, I think, that the two 
remaining great organizations of news 
dissemination will continue to give the 
country adequate reporting on street 
crimes, violence and sudden death, labor 
rackets, spy hunts, Communist intrigues, 
philanthropies of the great corporations, 
White House handouts, and attacks on 
Democratic ex-Presidents. We would 
have no cause to be disturbed if our free- 
doms depended upon public information 
on these matters. 

The disturbing thing is that we may 
expect that the high crimes of high fi- 
nance, the big bread-and-butter issues, 
the half-hidden manipulations of gov- 
ernment for the special advantage of 
groups holding great concentrations of 
wealth, the struggles for domination 
over the minds of men, and all varieties 
of fact which fail to flatter this adminis- 
tration and the big-business leaders who 
run it—such matters as these will be- 
come even less newsworthy than they 
have been previously. 

I would hate to think what the news 
from Washington would be like if it were 
not for the fact that many of the larger 
papers are able to maintain their own 
correspondents here. These correspond- 
ents work under great handicaps. They 
cannot be everywhere at once; they are 
usually expected to devote themselves to 
news of purely local interest; and they 
are frequently up against the handicap 
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of editors who think news that is not re- 
ported by one of the wire services must 
not be worthy of reporting. Yet it is 
these special correspondents who stand 
between us and disaster. They will now 
carry a greater burden and a greater 
responsibility. 


SMALL BUSINESS WILL DISAPPEAR 
UNLESS FINANCING IS OBTAIN- 
ABLE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent months many of us have devoted 
much of our time and effort to measures 
that would provide greater opportunities 
to small-business men in obtaining 
needed finances. During January of this 
year, I introduced H. R. 10345, which 
would establish a small-business cap- 
ital-bank system somewhat along the 
lines of the land-bank system, which 
is operating so wonderfully for farmers. 
Other Members have introduced bills 
for the unimpeachable purpose of as- 
sisting small-business men in obtaining 
needed capital. Likewise, in the other 
body a number of Senators have moved 
for consideration of similar legislation. 
I am informed that the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate has 
voted to report S. 3651, which was in- 
troduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas, the Honorable LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON, and others. It is our 
hope that out of all of these bills will 
eventuate a piece of legislation to re- 
lieve the plight of small business regard- 
ing financing. 

No one denies that there is need for 
such legislation. But the needed legis- 
lation will not pass unless it gets the 
needed momentum. Therefore, let us 
keep the problem in mind. We are able 
to help each other do that by calling 
attention to various items of information 
concerning small-business financing 
needs. That is the purpose of my re- 
marks today. 

Mr. Speaker, information has come to 
my attention showing why some legis- 
lation on this subject is needed and 
needed now. I refer to an article by 
Thomas Graham, president of the Bank- 
ers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky., which ap- 
peared in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, Thursday, May 8, 1958, enti- 
tled Small Business Will Disappear Un- 
less Financing Is Obtainable,” and an 
editorial by Tom Wallace which ap- 
peared in the Louisville Times, May 14, 
1958, entitled People Like To Transact 
Business With Neighbors.” In that edi- 
torial he pointed out how commerce has 
changed since in the days of the Ran- 
dolphs when small-business men made 
things for their neighbors and the lat- 
ter did not find it necessary to go to 
Wall Street or Madison Avenue for as- 
sistance. 

I ask that these two items of infor- 
mation be included in the revision and 
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r of my remarks on this occa- 
sion: 


From the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of May 8, 1958] 
SMALL BUSINESS WILL DISAPPEAR UNLESS 
FINANCING IS OBTAINABLE 

(By Thomas Graham,! president, the Bankers 
Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., president, 
Bankers Southern, Inc., former governor, 
and a member of Federal Taxation Com- 
mittee of Investment Bankers Association 
of America, former president, National Se- 
curity Traders Association) 


First, for the purposes of this discussion, 
I would like to offer these two definitions 
of the general areas of this problem of small 
business: (1) Equity capital, and (2) what 
is small business. 

Equity is the value of a property over all 
debts. 

Small business is any business whose stock 
is not listed on any of the major stock ex- 
changes. There are exceptions to the rule, 
including Government securities, 

There have been much discussion and 
much debate over what is equity capital and 
what is small business, but in my opinion 
until we can resolve and agree upon a stand- 
ard for these two areas we cannot achieve 
any substantial good for small business, 

From the standpoint of hindsight, let us 
review the performance of the past quarter 
century of financial history as it bears upon 
the problems of small business. We can 
only marvel in such a review at the move- 
ments that have culminated in extension of 
credit and aid instrumentalities to almost 
all segments of the American economy. At 
all levels, the flat of the government—State, 
local, and Federal—has been used to assist 
business, labor, and financial units either 
through direct assistance by Federal agencies 
or indirectly by subsidies in the form of tax 
relief or rapid amortization programs. 

This participation of Government has re- 
sulted in a natural occurrence—big business, 
big labor, big farm, and big Government. 
Somewhere along the line, this trend must 
square itself with a fundamental belief not 
only of our Constitution but also of a com- 
mon way of life shared in varying degree 
by all Americans—the free enterprise sys- 
tem—and its corollary political theory— 
equality of opportunity. 


SEES ONLY BIG BUSINESS AIDED 


If this is accepted in principle—that tax- 
ing and aid programs of the various State, 
local, and Federal agencies should be applied 
with a measure of equality—then how are 
we to reconcile the fact that small business is 
in a present state of economic emasculation. 
In many cases, small business is suffering in 
a direct way from the very things that have 
been designed to assist business: credit, tax 
relief, amortization programs, etc. For 
these instruments have not been made 
available to small business in a general way 
because laws and traditions that implement 
the instruments preempt and restrict long- 
range equity capital offerings or management 
services, 

Small- or medium-sized business has its 
tap roots embedded deeply in the soil of the 
fundamental American political and eco- 
nomic tradition; but in the past two decades 
we have been so busy giving aid and suste- 
nance to the highest branches that we have 
forgotten the roots. All or most of us have 
been guilty of the sin of omission in this 
area as our economy has grown bigger and 
bigger. We have forgotten that small busi- 
ness made this nation great in its beginning. 


A statement by Mr. Graham before Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee con- 
cerning proposed assistance to small busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1958. 
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Many or most of us have been lulled by the 
efficiency or supposed efficiency, of bigness. 
But this attitude is proper and excusable 
when we consider the overall scheme of 
things in a balance between what can best 
be done by big units and what can best be 
done by small units of business. This is not 
only a law of physical science, but it also is 
an immutable law of the natural order voiced 
by the discipline of the market place— 
economics. 

We can, of course, view with pride and 
assurance those vast accomplishments in 
research and mass technological production 
of our large integrated manufacturing and 
production units. We might even gasp with 
or without mixed emotions at the organiza- 
tion efforts in the fields of labor, farm or 
government, In the main, these immense 
undertakings have served in the public inter- 
est—to implement the public good. But we 
suggest that these policies inevitably must— 
in extension—square themselves with the 
fundamental belief held in common by most 
Americans: the free enterprise system with 
its magnificent doctrine of equal opportunity 
to all. 

SMALL FIRMS IGNORED 

Respect for these fundamental beliefs, I 
am afraid, have not manifest themselves 
except in a cursory and offhand fashion for 
small business. The fiat of government— 
whether it be Federal, State, or local, or the 
directives of the agencies concerned with 
the economic life—obviously have chosen 
to ignore the real needs of the small-busi- 
ness community. These needs are essen- 
tially the same as those of any business or 
financial enterprise, however large. These 
needs haye their own individual deviations 
which must be reconciled in principle as 
well as practice. These needs have been rec- 
ognized by almost all levels of human en- 
deavor as soundly centered in constitutional 
law and tradition. But in the market 
place—the market place of small business— 
they have been ignored. 

These needs have been administered to in 
all groups in our society with the notable 
exception of small business. When the oil 
industry needed assistance, the taxing in- 
strumentality in the form of a generous de- 
pletion allowance was the tonic adminis- 
tered. When labor was struggling to organ- 
ize its masses of workers, a national labor 
act was injected as its insurance. Farmers 
have been given subsidies, parities, and Soil 
Bank programs. Big industry has received 
rapid amortization programs and other ad- 
vantages. 

You and your committee, Mr. Chairman, 
are now facing the problem of the submerg- 
ence of small business with vigor, courage, 
and forthrightliness. Your endeavors can- 
not be other than successful when you have 
considered the volumes of testimony before 
you and the wealth of ideas and proposals 
set forth in the various bills now under 
consideration. 


SUGGESTS THREE FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES 


Let me urge you, as a small-business man 
and as a sometimes spokesman for small- 
business interests, to promulgate and adopt 
as speedly as good judgment and considera- 
tion dictate a program for small business 
that would do three fundamental things: 
(1) Make equity capital more readily avail- 
able to small business; (2) Provide an in- 

entality by which small business may 
haye more readily available good manage- 
ment and good management services; and 
(8) Assist in 3 the liquidity of the 
common stocks of small companies in the 
area served. 

The small-business man urgently needs 
help in obtaining equity capital, good man- 
agement, and ready marketability of his 
firm’s common stock if he is to escape the 
Charybdis of bankruptcy on the one hand 
and the Scilla of merger on the other. 
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Unless something dramatic and drastic is 
done soon on behalf of small business, we 
surely can look for increased failures and 
a new rash of mergers of small business into 
big business to the point where Wall Street 
will control every Main Street in America. 

The shocking truth is that the economic 
erosion of small business, if not halted soon, 
eventually will destroy our entire free-enter- 
prise system. We must act in concert to re- 
build the equity capital and the confidence 
of the little-business man. Companies whose 
stocks are listed on any of the big exchanges 
have little if any difficulty in obtaining cor- 
porate financing, but the small-business man 
without listed shares is at a financial disad- 
vantage. And without sufficient equity cap- 
ital, management resources or marketability 
of its common stock, small business has only 
two courses to follow: bankruptcy or merger. 
The stock answer in Wall Street is, “Come 
back next week.” 

A good deal of my adult life has been 
spent in championing the causes of small 
business in our economy, and particularly 
the economy of Kentucky and Indiana, 
Small business is the greatest bulwark we 
have as a stabilizing factor in our economic 
system. Small companies always have been 
to me the kind of enterprises that may not 
be as alluring and dramatic as our big 
business corporations, but they provide an 
opportunity for individuals to practice the 
finest management for the interests of their 
stockholders and the communities which 
they serve. 

OUR NUMBER ONE CONCERN 

The development and financing of small 
business are of prime concern to all of us 
interested in the welfare of our States and 
our Nation. As one Louisville business 
leader told me recently: “Small and develop- 
ing business should be our number one con- 
cern as it is our number one problem, Big 
business, big labor, big government—this 
continual trend can soon mean the end of 
the American system and way of life as we 
know it.” 

It would perhaps be appropriate at this 
time to mention briefly the problems that a 
small company has in attracting either capi- 
tal for the sale of its securities or in bor- 
rowing money from existing financial insti- 
tutions such as banks. When a small com- 
pany goes into the market place with its 
securities, it is competing with the larger 
companies that are able, because of their 
greater borrowing power, to attract invest- 
ment money with a great deal more ease. 
It is, therefore, often necessary for a smaller 
company, in order to survive, to sell its 
stock at less than real value and to bor- 
row money at higher than considered com- 
petitive interest rates. Furthermore, be- 
cause of its size and relatively smaller capi- 
talization, the smaller company does not 
have the added attraction of liquidity—or 
marketability—of its securities. The stock 
of a large corporation, for example, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange in itself 
has liquid asset value acceptable to leading 
financial institutions as collateral. So rais- 
ing additional capital or borrowing money 
is relatively easy for such a corporation. 
On the other hand, a smaller company with 
unlisted stock has little or no liquidity and 
Iending institutions are reluctant to lend 
on such securities. Therefore, most smaller 
companies are compelled to issue senior 
debt securities, such as preferred stocks and 
bonds, at high enough interest rates to at- 
tract the major sources of equity capital. 

Many regulatory agencies, such es Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Federal Power Commission, and 
Public Service Commissions, have recog- 
nized the basic inequality inherent in small 
business and have been of great service to 
small enterprises within the scope of their 
authority and when financial situations 
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develop. But the scope of this authority 
does not extend to the vital areas of small 
business in a large number of cases, 


COLLAPSE OF LOCAL MARKETS 


The fundamental problems found in local 
market places, like Louisville, is found in 
the fact that in 1938 there were 23 invest- 
ment dealers while in 1958 there are only 
11. Of this remaining group 7 are small 
local dealers and 4 are large New York Stock 
Exchange firms. 

A recent study further highlights the 
testimony that I have given up to this point. 
It shows, in brief, that since 1946 the per- 
centage drop-off of the securities traded in 
the local market of our area has exceeded 
58 percent—this dissolution has occurred 
either through buy-outs, mergers or listings. 
The result and effect has been that during 
the past 2 years there has been an almost 
complete collapse of our local markets in 
Louisville, due to the fact that there was 
no liquidity for borrowing purposes in the 
securities of our area. 

One point I would like to make here is 
that the massive unemployment presently 
in effect in our area is due, in substance, 
to the factor of the dominance in our area 
by several large industrial organizations 
which are prone to inventory cyclical re- 
cessional cycles. 

The fact of the matter is that the policy 
of large industrial organizations in regard 
to labor is that, in the main, labor is 
factored as a commodity; while in small 
business labor must be, because of the in- 
vestment therein, factored as an asset. This 
is not an ideological argument, but it is said 
as a practical analysis of the current unem- 
ployment situation in our region and, I am 
sure, in other regions of the country. 

Large business necessarily, I suppose, must 
use their inventory excesses as a determining 
factor in employment practices, 


STRONGER BULWAREK 


I feel sincerely that a small- to medium- 
sized business is a much stronger bulwark 
during recessional periods than large in- 
dustry, and anything that we can do to 
strengthen the small- to medium-sized busi- 
ness will be beneficial in combating severe 
inflationary or deflationary pressures. 

In conclusion, may I suggest, that if we 
had the three built-in supports for small 
business—such as equity, management and 
liquidity of stocks—it is extremely doubtful 
if we would have had the present recession, 


From the Louisville Times of May 14, 1958] 


PEOPLE Like To TRANSACT BUSINESS WITH 
NeIcHsors—Bur COMMERCE Has CHANGED 
SINCE THE RANDOLPHS MADE BUGGIES FOR 
EVERYBODY LIVING NEAR SHELBYVILLE 

(By Tom Wallace) 

What is meant by small business about 
which everyone hears much, and why does 
small business need and deserve more at- 
tention from big Government? 

According to Thomas Graham, a Louis- 
villian addressing the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, small business is busi- 
ness whose stock is not listed on any of the 
stock exchanges. There are exceptions to 
the rule. They include governments, which 
do not list their securities. 

Small business, says Mr. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Bankers Bond Co., Inc., needs bet- 
ter access to capital and better terms as a 
borrower. 

Small business is rooted deeply in the 
fundamental American political and eco- 
nomic tradition. It is business nearest the 
grassroots, among businesses that are not 
conducted by farmers. The boasted free 
b e system rests to a great extent upon 

Government ministers to the needs of all 
groups within our society, Mr. Graham says, 
except the small-business group. Its needs 
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have been ignored. Farmers are given sub- 
sidies and soil-bank programs. When labor 
was struggling to organize masses, a labor 
act was injected as its insurance. The oil 
industry has gotten assistance from Govern- 
ment when it was needed. Small business, 
because it is neglected, sells its securities at 
less than their value, finds borrowing a catch- 
as-catch-can project and is between the 
Scylla of submergence and the Charybdis 
of mergers. Unless something drastic and 
dramatic is done soon in behalf of small 
business we surely can look for increased 
failures and a new rash of mergers of small 
business into big business to the point at 
which Wall Street will control every Main 
Street in America. 

Mr. Graham, often, he says, a spokesman 
of small business, speaks for what, to many 
heads of still smaller business, seems big 
business, but his definition is reasonable, and 
the class for which he speaks is troubled. 

The writer of this article is not a business- 
man under any definition of the term. He 
does not undertake to discuss causes of the 
trend, so widely observable, toward mergers. 
They seem to be more common than failures. 
Mergers must therefore reflect absorption of 
many independent enterprises which are 
sound fundamentally. Mr, Graham says 
many small businesses which could prosper 
if they could borrow become units of chains 
or lose their lives, not merely their inde- 
pendence. It seems reasonable for Con- 
gress to consider the problems of such busi- 
ness. 

What, if anything, could be done to im- 
prove the outlook of free enterprise without 
causing it to become no longer free; how to 
save it in many of its manifestations and 
not denature it; how to lend a hand and yet 
not take many hands in leading, is a ques- 
tion that must arouse differences of opinion. 

Upon one thing all of us or most of us 
will agree. That is that the social effect of 
mergers is undesirable to the average cus- 
tomer of the small business which has be- 
come part of big business and is captained in 
New York or in some city distant from the 
scene of its services; far from the sphere of 
its activities as an independent enterprise. 

It is natural for people to like to transact 
business with their neighbors. The familiar 
story about how industrialization began— 
two poor families, finding no other means of 
livelihood, took in each others’ washing— 
makes a point by stepping across the line of 
possibility. The original plan of business, 
from fireside industries upward, was ex- 
change of services, 

Up to the point at which mergers sub- 
merge independent enterprises, with the re- 
sult that sooner or later even their identity 
is lost, the principle of exchange between 
neighbors survives. 

In Kentucky a generation ago the neigh- 
borhood miller ground corn for the farmers 
surrounding him; not the whole crop of 
course. The distiller of the section bought 
the corn crop, selling to the farmer, who did 
not, of course, consume all of the bourbon 
whisky that was made from the corn. The 
miller, the distiller bought their buggy 
horses from the farmers. The saddler, the 
buggymaker dealt and were dealt with in 
the same way. Neighbor did business with 
neighbor. Innkeepers, storekeepers, were 
Pillars of society, using that term in its 
broader sense. One did business with ac- 
quaintances and to some extent by negotia- 
tion. 

Nowadays, many of the groceries, the ho- 
tels, the sources of your alcoholic beverages 
are under remote or central control. You, 
as a consumer, are, almost in the degree that 
one of 10,000 laborers in a great industry is, 
a commodity to the vender—the national or 
local vending organization. 

The chain, national or regional—in some 
cases local but nevertheless offering no op- 
portunity for the customer's contact with the 
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proprietor—spreads its links every year. 
Within its links fall many of the kinds of 
small business. Of, and for, that sort of 
business Mr. Graham speaks. 

Mr. Graham sees in the nature of big busi- 
ness the motherhood of recessions. He sees 
in small business, provided it can survive, 
& bulwark against recession; a bulwark 
against inflationary and deflationary pres- 
sures. He believes that massive unem- 
ployment at present in effect in our area is 
due to dominance of our area by several 
large industrial operations which inventory 
recessional cycles, 

Those industries are “hard goods” sources, 
largely. Some are sources of vehicles. 

When I was a boy, living in Shelbyville, a 
county capital, all of the passenger vehicles 
which anybody wanted to buy were made 
with great care and precision by the Ran- 
dolphs. They selected their material 
thoughtfully and supervised their workmen 
competently. Nobody wanted a factory 
buggy even if it were made as near as 
Owensboro, saying nothing of Toledo. Ev- 
erybody knew the Randolphs and their spa- 
cious antique residence. Nowadays every- 
one’s vehicles are factory made and who 
knows Packard or Chrysler? Regretting 
trends is one thing. Reversing them is, or 
would be, another. Trends in potitics fol- 
low trends in industry. 

Thomas Graham is sincere and sturdy as 
a champion of small business. May his 
laurels become a densely woven crown. But 
it is difficult to interest Congress sympathet- 
ically in an unorganized minority. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. KII Dax, for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Diccs (at the request of Mr. LE- 
SINSKI) and include related matter in 
two instances. 

Mr. Vanik and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, the remarks he 
intends to make in Committee today and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LAIRD, to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and letters. 


ENROLLED BILLS D JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker pro tempore. 

H. R. 9291. An act to define parts of cer- 
tain types of footwear; 

H. R. 10015. An act to continue until the 


close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 


poses; 
H. R. 11767. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
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Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12065. An act to provide for tempo- 
rary additional unemployment compensation, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12602. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 527. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res, 529. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 1191. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands at Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes; 

S. 2448. An act to authorize a payment to 
the Government of Denmark; and 

J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 217 of the National Housing Act. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 9291. An act to define parts of cer- 
tain types of footwear; 

H. R. 10015. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1959, the suspension of 
duties on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 11767. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12065. An act to provide for tempo- 
rary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes: and 

H. R. 12602. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit the transfer of 1958 farm acreage 
allotments for cotton in the case of natural 
disasters, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1980. A letter from the Attorney General, 


transmitting a report on the administration 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 


1950, for the year ending May 1958, pursuant 
to the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
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1950, as amended; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1981. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
an order entered in behalf of the case of 
Huilan Koo, A-11836708, pursuant to sec- 
tion 13 (c) of the act of September 11, 1957; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1982. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
erai of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of activities in regions 3, 
4, and 8, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, June 1957, pursuant to the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), 
and the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 
(31 U. S. O. 67); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 9147. A bill to pro- 
vide for the disposal of certain Federal prop- 
erty in the Boulder City area, to provide as- 
sistance in the establishment of a munici- 
pality incorporated under the laws of Nevada, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1847). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House or the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 12770. A bill to provide for the ap- 
plication and disposition of net revenues 
from the power development on the Grand 
Valley Federal reclamation project, Colo- 
rado; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 12771. A bill to restore (for 1 year) 
the duties on aluminum and aluminum 
products established in the Tariff Act of 
1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 12772. A bill to amend the act of 
September 7, 1950, to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to reimburse owners and ten- 
ants of lands acquired for Chantilly Airport 
for their moving expenses; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 12773. A bill to amend section 34 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act to expedite 
the final determination of debt claims filed 
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thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 


By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 12774. A bill to provide compensation 
for extra duties assigned to postal employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 12775. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PALLON: 

H.R.12776. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCGREGOR: 

H.R.12777. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 12778. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a youth camp recreation program 
to assist those organizations which have for 
their purpose the providing of healthful out- 
door and camp training for indigent children 
and to inculcate the principles of American- 
ism and loyalty to the Republic in these chil- 
dren who are its citizens of the future; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 12779. A bill to extend certain rights, 
benefits, and privileges granted to veterans 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States to certain citizens of the United States 
who served in the active military or naval 
service of any government allied with the 
United States during World War I, and to 
their dependents; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 12780. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief for 
small business; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 

H. R. 12781. A bill to enable American 
farmers to conduct their own programs; to 
establish production and marketing goals at 
prices fair to consumers and profitable to 
farmers; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 12782. A bill to prohibit unjust dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 12783. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to provide Congressional 
Medal of Honor holders with appropriate 
uniforms and insignia according to their 
rank and branch of service; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 12784. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of chemical additives which have not been 
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adequately tested to establish their safety: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 12785. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to provide for the inclusion 
of recommendations concerning monetary 
policies in the President’s program, and to 
bring to bear an informed public opinion 
upon proposed inflationary price increases; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 12786. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, and to 
amend the act entitled “An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 
1890, for the purpose of prohibiting loss 
leader sales; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. J. Res. 621. Joint resolution to provide 
that the final resting place in the Memorial 
Amphitheater of the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, Va., of the three unknown Amer- 
ican servicemen of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict shall con- 
tinue to be known as the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. J. Res. 622. Joint resolution author 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate 
in the Third Annual United States World 
Trade Fair to be held in New York City, 
N. Y., from May 8 to May 19, 1959; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rhea were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
calling for repeal of certain excise taxes on 
the transportation of persons and property; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H. R. 12787. A bill for the relief of Richard 

B. Dow; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 12788. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Tomoko Uehara; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 12789. A bill for the relief of Eden 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
40th anniversary of Armenia’s declara- 
tion of independence, I wish to join in 
tribute to these courageous, democracy- 
loving people. The ancient nation Ar- 


menia has been oppressed by various 


-conquerors down through the years, 


mainly because she early embraced the 
principles of Christianity. The United 
States supported the cause of Armenian 
independence when those brave people 
revolted against the Turks following the 
massacre of over 1 million Armenians in 
1915 by the Ottoman Turks, who ac- 
cused the Armenian people of aiding 
Russia in the war between that country 
and Ottoman Turkey. On May 28, 1918, 
Armenia declared herself an independ- 
ent republic and her independence— 
provided for in the Treaty of Sevre in 


1920—was officially recognized by this 
country on April 23, 1920. 

Paradoxically, however, Russia—the 
country the Turks accused Armenia of 
aiding against them—gave short life to 
Armenia’s independence by invading the 
little republic later during 1920. Despite 
her successful rebellion in 1921 against 
Russian enslavement, the Republic of 
Armenia found itself no match against 
subsequently reinforced Russian troops. 

Divided among the Soviet Union, 
Turkey, and Iran, the Armenian people 
have not surrendered their democratic 
spirit. We know, especially, of the 
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strong anti-Communist sentiments of 
Armenian-Americans. We share their 
dream that an independent, democratic 
Armenia will ultimately triumph. The 
United States has proved a haven for 
many of these oppressed nationals. But 
their migration to this country is seri- 
ously curtailed by certain provisions of 
our immigration laws. For the most 
part, Armenians are included in the 
Turkish quota. 

Along with many of my colleagues, I 
decry the undemocratic features of our 
present immigration and nationality 
law. We look forward to the enactment 
of remedial legislation so that our im- 
migration laws more truly embody the 
sentiments of those lines from Emma 
Lazarus’ famous poem, The New Colos- 
sus, which frame the invitation the Lady 
on Liberty Island cordially extends to 
Armenia and other oppressed nations 
to— 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddied masses yearning to breathe 
free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Woman’s New Role in the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a commence- 
ment address which I delivered yester- 
day, Monday, June 2, 1958, at Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, en- 
titled Woman's New Role in the World,” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Woman's New ROLE IN THE WORLD 
(Address by United States Senator THEODORE 

FRANCIS GREEN at the commencement exer- 

cises of the Western College for Women, 

Oxford, Ohio, Monday, June 2, 1958) 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, 
alumnae, students, and friends of Western 
College for Women, I am deeply grateful to 
you for your gracious invitation to attend 
and take part in the exercises of this morn- 
ing. It is a distinct honor and privilege to 
be the commencement speaker at your col- 
lege. As chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate, I 
spend a good deal of my time in the study 
and formulation of the foreign-relations pol- 
icies of the United States. It is because of 
this interest that I am particularly delighted 
to be present on this solemn occasion when 
many of you graduate from this institution 
which emphasizes the international aspects 
of human life today. 

Women in education have progressed con- 
siderably since your college was organized a 
little over a century ago as the Western 
Female Seminary, in order to meet the in- 
equality of educational opportunities and 
consequent needs for higher education of 
women in the expanding Middle West of our 
great country. Since then your college au- 
thorities, giving recognition to the American 
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position of world leadership, and the conse- 
quent. responsibility toward international 
understanding, have placed considerable em- 
phasis, both in your faculty curriculum and 
in your student body, on global problems, 
From what I have learned, your college, both 
your faculty, and your student body, have 
been chosen for their special interest in in- 
tereultural learning, For the past 5 years, 
these halls of learning have emphasized edu- 
cation with a global background. Your pro- 
gram of instruction provides for teachers 
trained in different parts of the world, and 
students from all over the world, on the 
basis of a common heritage of truth. From 
& variety of cultural backgrounds you now 
promote a cross-fertilization of ideas. I was 
most interested in noting that your college 
provides a basic course in the development 
of world civilization, and that such a course 
is now required for graduation; I noted also 
that you have a 4-year cycle emphasizing four 
foreign areas of the world in sequence, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the Far East, and 
Africa; and that you have intensified the 
teaching of languages; and that consequently 
your students are prepared for foreign assign- 
ments in Government, business, religion, and 
education. Your annual summer seminar 
trips, your lectures by visiting specialists, 
your faculty members with experience abroad, 
all serve to bridge the cultural gaps existing 
between our own people and the various 
other peoples of the earth. Even your non- 
academic functions are aimed to acquaint 
your students with the foreign areas of the 
world studied. Thus, you are preparing your 
young women for life in a world community, 
I feel sure that an understanding of the 
common problems and aspirations of the 
many peoples on this earth leads to mutual 
comprehension and respect. 

I emphasize this international aspect of 
your educational program because in these 
critical times the same theme reechoes 
through every campus commencement. It 
has one single theme, “What can be done in 
this present world crisis to meet this peril 
to free men, the like of which has never been 
noted before in the annals of history?” 

On an occasion like this, impressive not 
only to the graduates, but also to humanity 
in general, a young woman graduate of today 
cannot afford to think only of her own im- 
mediate future and individual happiness. 
She must sense her responsibility both for 
curing the ills of today, and also for building 
the future welfare of mankind. The stake 
today is the survival of her very being, her 
soul, her spirit, and her sacred heritage, the 
American way of life. Today free men and 
women everywhere are faced with the neces- 
sity of working out methods to attain this 
basic aim, which means the support all over 
the world of a better way of life, of individual 
freedom under the law, and of wider com- 
munity development through the democratic 
process. 

Communism today poses a very great 
danger to mankind in general and to us 
Americans in particular. That menace has 
no regard for the inherent dignity of man, 
and has an absolute disregard of all ethical 
and moral principles, as well as of human 
sympathy. The black ogre behind the Iron 
Curtain has now extended his tentacles to 
almost every corner of the earth. It may be 
expressly asserted that communism is no 
longer a threat of eyil—it is an actual evil, 
as evidenced by its actions in Korea, in Bul- 
garia, and in the Near East, It regards the 
human being as merely a cog in an official 
machine; all human rights are denied; Mr, 
Khrushchev and his colleagues are the evil 
masterminds in the attempt to enslave hu- 
manity everywhere. If they succeed, the soul 
and spirit of man will be killed—cruelty and 
enslavement will be our fate. You, the grad- 
uates of this college, are fortunate that you 
are sufficiently prepared to face the problems 
encountered by mankind today. You, as edu- 
cated women, have an unusual opportunity 
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to help in the solution of international prob- 
lems. While the lot of women in this coun- 
try and in other Anglo-Saxon countries has 
improved considerably, it is not so every- 
where. But we Americans believe that, after 
all, the influence of women in world affairs 
can be substantial. 

As the result of mechanical and tech- 
nological progress the world has shrunk in 
size. People all over the globe are now 
neighbors—and close neighbors. Whatever 
affects any other country on earth affects us 
in this country also. In this sputnik and 
missile space age the battlefronts are no 
longer in the foxholes on far-off battlefields, 
but in homes and hamlets everywhere on 
earth. Furthermore, no nation can really 
win any war today because a conflict between 
nations can bring total destruction not only 
to all combatants, but also to noncombatants 
as well. 

Peace can only be achieved on the basis of 
justice and mutual forgiveness. To achieve 
such a peace, education and understanding 
of the problems of people everywhere must 
be a requisite for every thoughtful individ- 
ual. You, the graduates and students of 
this college, are best prepared to provide such 
an education. Because of the rapid rise of 
the United States from a humble origin to 
a position of foremost leadership among the 
nations, we, the people of the United States, 
have the responsibility of protecting freedom 
for mankind everywhere. We have to be- 
come a potent force in the maintenance of 
world peace. Any encroachment upon free- 
dom anywhere on this earth is nowadays a 
threat to the freedom of the rest of the world. 
Some of you graduates may have to suspend 
your individual dreams of your own homes, 
families, and businesses. You may have to 
concentrate on one goal only, namely, the 
finding of a road to universal peace. Such 
a peace must be free from the influence of 
immoral dictators who stop at nothing in 
their aggressive tyranny to enslave and sub- 
due the mind and spirit of man. It is the 
responsibility of educated men and women 
such as you to prevent the crumbling of our 
civilization. You young women here, as the 
recipients of an education which stresses in- 
ternational good will, are especially bound to 
help instill in the minds and hearts of all 
other people the necessity of a worldwide 
morality. 

The history of our country has been a 
tremendous adventure in the achievement of 
freedom. You of this generation must con- 
tinue this great adventure and in so doing 
you will provide the world with the leader- 
ship necessary to achieve the ways of lib- 
erty. It is a great challenge which lies be- 
fore you young women, but I am confident 
that because of the training you have re- 
ceived within these walls, you will assist in 
great measure in the achievement of this 
global goal. You have a civic and moral 
duty, a social responsibility, not only to the 
American people, but to the world at large. 
The influence of women on world affairs has 
increased substantially in recent decades, 
but there is much more to be done. 

As you undoubtedly know, there was es- 
tablished in 1946, in the United Nations, a 
Commission on the Status of Women. It 
was one of the functional commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council, commonly 
known as UNESCO. It was charged with 
the important task of studying the political, 
economic, social, civil, and educational 
status of women throughout the world and 
of making recommendations to the Council 
on the steps to be taken to improve that 
status and make effective the equality of 
status as between men and women. That 
Commission has functioned effectively to 
date. It has a aimed to improve 
the lot of women the world over. It has em- 
phasized the importance of general educa- 
tion and has made considerable progress im 
securing access of girls and women to educa- 
tion at all levels—primary, secondary, and 
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university. It has concentrated on the very 
important principle of equal pay for equal 
work and, in collaboration with the Inter- 
national Labor Office, has done much to win 
acceptance of this principle and its applica- 
tion in practice. The Commission on 
Women has also studied the status of women 
in the economic field, particularly the im- 
portant question of part-time work for all 
women, including mothers. Likewise, it is 
making a study on an international level of 
the questions of family law and property 
rights of married women, for in many coun- 
tries women, when they marry, lose their 
right to administer and dispose of their own 
property. Indeed, under many legal sys- 
tems, a mother has no voice in bringing up 
her children and no right to be their guar- 
dian. Recognizing, as proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Human Rights, that the 
family is the natural and fundamental group 
of society,” the Commission believes in an 
equal real partnership between husband and 
wife. 

This Commission is also constantly seeking 
to serve the cause of women in the less de- 
veloped areas of the world where there are 
certain customs and ancient laws practiced 
respecting marriage and the family, such as 
child marriage, etc., which disregard the 
human dignity of women. In addition, one 
of the main concerns of this Commission on 
the Status of Women is the elimination 
of discrimination against married women in 
the field of nationality. All this is being 
done in line with the proclamation of article 
I of the Charter of the United Nations to 
promote and encourage “respect for human 
life and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion.” 

You, as educated women, and uniquely 
educated in a global background, must do 
your share to help secure, through inter- 
national cooperation, the solution of the 
many problems and difficulties which must 
be overcome in order to achieve mutual 
understanding and respect. Very often we 
do not like our neighbors because we do not 
know them. The foreigner or the stranger 
becomes our friend when we get to under- 
stand him, That is a requisite for world 
peace. 

A good example of this was demonstrated 
in a conference held at Bangkok in August 
of 1957. A United Nations seminar was 
being conducted there in the First Assem- 
bly of Asian Women pursuant to a United 
Nations program of the advisory service in 
the field of human rights. 
that many of the women, who had only re- 
cently acquired political rights, did not fully 
exercise those rights because they had no 
full understanding of their civic duties. 
Delegates met from 27 different Asian coun- 
tries, representing a cross section of the pro- 
fessions and interests of these women. 

I shall try to summarize for you what 
Dr. Edward A, Corbett, former Director of 
Adult Education in Canada, stressed before 
that group, because I think that, to a lesser 
degree, it is equally applicable to the women 
of this country and should be of interest to 
vou. He stated that civil responsibilities 
of women are no different in degree of im- 
portance from those of men. However, civil 
rights are often granted to women, who do 
not exercise them fully because of preoc- 
cupation with home and children. Women 
must be made to realize that their home is 
vitally linked with affairs of State and that 
what is done in the legislative halls affects 
life in the home, 

Women must understand something of 
the public scene. The inhibitions prevent- 
ing women from being active in public life 
must be worn down. It is not enough to 
vote for candidates. Women should vote to 
elect the right candidate, but they cannot 
know who the right man or woman is unless 
they understand the issues propounded by 
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the candidates for office. To exercise their 
civil liberties properly women must be made 
and kept better informed about the eco- 
nomic, social and political forces at play, 
not only in their own country, but in the 
entire world. In short, women must play a 
bigger part in the process of government, 
Educated women must lead in the cam- 
paigns to improve the status of women in all 
countries and to get equality of law for 
women. Women should seek election to 
legislatures. Women should take advantage 
of public communication methods, such as 
press, radio and television to promote legis- 
lation favorable to all women and men alike. 
Women must prove their worth so that they 
can take part in public life. 

You graduates and those who will follow 
you in years to come are properly equipped 
to share in achieving these ideals for woman- 
kind, and in attaining the kind of peace 
this world sorely needs. It is safe to say 
that hardly any time in all human history 
has been so important to civilization as the 
next few years are likely to be. The world 
has long sought the means to discover ways 
of life to extricate mankind from the evils 
which have beset it since human beings 
came into existence such as poverty, starva- 
tion, disease and the like. The Free World 
will achieve the elimination of these evils if 
people everywhere will strive to that end. 
You here today are given the opportunity 
to share in the solution of these problems. 

Our country at the present time is mar- 
shaling all its material forces to stem 
totalitarian aggression. The inviolate free- 
dom of personality is the foundation of the 
structure of individual rights and social ob- 
ligations. Man has always striven for indi- 
vidual dignity, worth and goodness, purity 
and truth. Every individual has his hopes 
and his aspirations. Each plans and dreams 
of the opportunity to participate in direct- 
ing his own destiny and to develop accord- 
ing to his own talents and interests. This 
is the meaning of life in a Free World. That 
freedom we must maintain. Let us all on 
an occasion of this sort rededicate ourselves 
to giving all our efforts to the achievement 
of that end. 

First of all, however, we must turn a deaf 
ear to the prophets of doom and despair, 
We, who believe in God and His divine guid- 
ance, know that He is our greatest source 
of strength. We must have a spiritual and 
moral, as well as scientific, rearmament, In 
this world where material things are so sig- 
nificant, the only appropriate source of 
strength is to be found in the regions of the 
mind and the soul within our hearts. We 
must not only think about our own rights, 
but about the rights of others—not only in 
terms of what is good for us, but what is 
good for everybody else, too. If the world 
is to enjoy lasting peace, it will be necessary 
to embrace the whole human race in the 
same kind of sympathy which we now feel 
for our countrymen, 

Your international educational back- 
ground will serve you well in approaching 
world problems from that aspect. Let us 
remember, and let us be resolute in our con- 
viction, that we cannot defend our National 
Constitution and the institutions developed 
thereunder without a deep and abiding faith 
in God and by a fulfillment of our duties 
arising from such faith. 

The world in its present crisis sorely needs 
sound leadership. History has taught us that 
lack of sound leadership has turned many 
a people to false prophets. Our leaders must 
have integrity, courage, vision, and imagina- 
tion to inspire the confidence and dreams 
of our fellow men. Leadership involves re- 
sponsibility and onerous duties. It is the 
function of a university to train men and 
women to assume this responsibility and to 
perform these duties in the interest of man- 
kind. Your college has provided you with 
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such essentials of contemporary leadership, 
Take advantage of them. 

Now, when you leave these halls of learn- 
ing and are about to face the trials and 
tribulations of life, it is well for you to ponder 
on the great responsibility which is yours. 
You will leave these buildings of instruction 
with the good wishes of your teachers, your 
families, and your friends. One can only 
speculate as to what part each of you will 
play in the life of future generations, but I 
assure you there is one thing certain. True 
happiness will be achieved by you individ- 
ually only to the extent of your willingness 
to participate in the affairs of your com- 
munity and to the extent of your efforts 
toward the preservation of our democratic 
institutions. 

Be ever grateful to your alma mater. With 
the passage of time and with your increased 
maturity, you will develop a deep and intense 
feeling of gratitude and loyalty to Western 
College for Women. You will achieve a feel- 
ing of spiritual obligation which you will also 
try to repay. You owe much to your college 
and you must, therefore, resolve to do all you 
can to help it, for in that way you will help 
the cause of humanity. Indeed, the more 
you give yourself to your college, the more 
you will find yourself in her debt. Your gen- 
eration has a date with destiny. It is privi- 
leged to face the greatest challenge with 
which mankind has ever been confronted. 
Your college has provided you with the equip- 
ment, the tools with which to combat this 
challenge. I am confident you will make 
the best of this opportunity and will utilize 
those tools to their full extent. Most of all, 
do not yield to defeatism—your education 
will serve to bolster you against all chal- 
lenges. I am confident you have the courage 
and the wisdom to meet them. 

It is my firm belief that with all our re- 
sources, energies, and commonsense, with the 
marshaling and wise use of all our assets, 
material and spiritual, we, here in the United 
States of America, can as a united people, 
with the help of freedom-loving men and 
women elsewhere, be successful in the great 
objective of defending freedom and bringing 
lasting peace to all mankind. This, the most 
perilous moment of history to free men, may 
yet prove to be the most helpful and promis- 
ing for humanity. It is going to be a difi- 
cult and hardy, adventure, but it cannot be 
avoided. May each one of you at this mile- 


ie in your life resolve to have a share 
n it. 


Who's the Squeezer in Orange Juice 
Freeze? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in addition 
to the problem of administered prices in 
many manufactured items, the Ameri- 
can consumer is also plagued with con- 
trolled pricing resulting from the estab- 
lishment of pricing and marketing car- 
tels, some of which are established un- 
der State law. The ostensible purpose 
of these organizations is to protect the 
producers, the practical result is to “rig” 
the consumer price. 

In some States, oil-conservation au- 
thorities have been organized ostensibly 
to protect oil reserves from wasteful 
practices, but the practical effect of such 
conservancy has been to curtail produc- 
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tion to maintain consumer price levels 
to protect against overproduction and 
falling prices. These same forces which 
have bitterly fought price control, vig- 
orously fight for price fixing. 

In Florida, 5 or 6 large orange-juice 
processors buy up the orange crop early 
in the season. These crop-p 
contracts, which guarantee the producer 
a crop sale price, provide the several 
processors with a virtual monopoly of 
orange production and permit them to 
control consumer prices of orange juice 
throughout the Nation. The Florida 
State Fruit Commission has been de- 
ployed to “police” the production and 
processing of juice oranges—ostensibly 
to benefit the producer and the public. 
With this State machinery effectively 
used by the orange-juice cartel, the gen- 
eral public is “protected” into paying 
ridiculously high prices for orange juice 
which has become an essential commod- 
ity in every American home. 

Last winter’s Florida orange crop was 
blighted by frost and extraordinary 
cold. The day after the frost, the con- 
sumer price of orange juice made from 
oranges harvested the year or 2 years be- 
fore immediately jumped and continued 
in a skyrocketing rise ever since. The 
orange crop was curtailed by adverse 
weather—but the supply of processed 
orange juice is not completely depend- 
ent upon the weather in any given year. 
Supplies of processed juice are carried 
over for several years and a curtailed 
orange crop can be readily made up out 
of processed reserves. When the current 
cold wave struck Florida last winter, 
reserves of processed orange juice were 
at an alltime high for that time of 
the year. 

The fact is that the major producers 
of oranges and the processors of orange 
juice are one and the same. This year’s 
orange crop damage is used as an alibi 
to justify “bilking” of the American 
public of millions of dollars. The price 
of orange juice at the grocery store has 
doubled during the past year. With 
reduced production, harvesting, and 
processing, total orange juice sales have 
doubled in dollar volume. The result is 
that with crop failures, profits have 
doubled with the American consumer 
footing the bill. 

A 6-ounce can which sold for 17 cents 
a year ago sells today for 33 cents. 
Lower cost brands which sold in super- 
markets at 6 cans for 59 cents are now 
selling at the rate of 3 cans for 79 cents. 
With further increases promised in the 
retail price of orange juice, every Amer- 
ican family should consider reducing 
orange juice consumption or use substi- 
tute food until reasonable retail prices 
return to the market. 

The following article in the Cleve- 
land Press June 3, 1958, by Robert 
Crater, of the Scripps-Howard bureau, 
is a very significant study of the prob- 
lem which merits the careful consider- 
ation of every Member: 


WHO's THE SQUEEZER IN ORANGE JUICE FREEZE? 
(By Robert Crater) 
WASHINGTON.—Housewives are caught in 
the frozen orange juice price freeze. 
A year ago they were paying 17 cents for 
a 6-ounce can. Today the cost is 33. More 
boosts are coming. 
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The all-too-pat answer is that we're feeling 
the effect of the old law of supply and de- 
mand. Florida’s crop was blighted by last 
winter's frosts, and there aren't enough 
oranges to go around, industry spokesmen 
say. 
Marketing experts at the United States 
Department of Agriculture agree the crop is 
smaller this year. But they supplied other 
statistics which show the price squeeze is at 
odds with supply facts. 

Makers of frozen orange concentrate have 
more gallons in cold storage vaults now than 
they had a year ago. What's more, they 
have shipped almost as much to markets. 
If these facts alone were true indicators, 
housewives should be paying the same now 
as they did last year. 

But getting all the facts is as tricky as 
holding onto one of those frost-sheathed 
cans from your ‘ket’s ice chest. 

The finger of suspicion points to Florida 
growers. 

On May 10, 1957, they were peddling 
oranges to concentrate makers for $1.68 a 
box. This year the price tag was a whopping 
$4.48. That's a hop of 167 percent compared 
with the retall increase of 94 percent. 

As for this year’s estimated supply, agri- 
culture officials say Florida concentrators 
will wind up with about 58 million gallons 
compared with last year’s 70 million. This 
slump is greater than orange-crop figures 
justify. 

Last year Floridians picked 93 million 
boxes. This year's estimated yield is 84 mil- 
lion. 

Tracking down profit facts is tricky, too. 
Under Florida’s marketing structure it’s hard 
to tell a grower from a concentrate maker 
without a score card. 

One of the leading concentrators boosted 
its profits from $380,000 net for the first 
6 months of its 1957 year to a plump $1,285,- 
000 for a similar period this year. A better 
marketing arrangement, rather than the 
price rise, was credited. 

This firm limits its profit to 7 percent, and 
growers are supposed to share in any excess. 


Wisconsin Pioneers in Caring for the 
Needs of Brilliant Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
important problems which has come to 
the fore is the meeting of the needs of the 
Nation's high I, Q. children. 

Here is a great national resource—bril- 
liant youngsters who potentially can 
make top scientists, top public servants, 
outstanding leaders in every walk of 
life—in the liberal arts and in the hu- 
manities. But here is a resource which, 
all too often in the past, we have squan- 
dered. 

I sent to the desk a supplementary 
statement and appended materials on 
this vital subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I have previously brought to the atten- 

tion of my colleagues in the Senate several 
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reports on what is being done in the public 
schools of Milwaukee, and in other centers 
of my State and elsewhere, toward better 
utilization of our brilliant children, as for 
example, my comment on March 8, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


RACINE PLANS A PROGRAM, FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OPERATE ANOTHER 


I cite now 2 programs, 1 planned, 1 in 
operation, in my State illustrating some 
progress in this field. 

One program in Racine is aimed at very 
young pupils at the sixth-grade level. This 
program, which is still in the planning 
stages, would give children an accelerated 
program of study in their regular school 
for 4 days a week and then on the fifth 
day would enroll them in a special school 
for advanced study in mathematics and 
science, 

This program was recommended by a com- 
mittee of Racine teachers after careful eval- 
uation of existing teaching methods. The 
Racine Board of Education will meet to- 
morrow on this proposal. 

A second program of accelerated study is 
one designed to steer bright high-school 
students into college. This educational ex- 
periment is being conducted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools in cooperation with the Car- 
negle Corp. 

Four high schools in Wisconsin are among 
50 in 19 States which will be participating 
in the program. The objective of this ex- 
periment is to stimulate interest among top 
level high-school students to continue their 
e afar pursuits in college or university 
work. 

There follow now two articles from the 
June 1 Milwaukee Journal, describing each 
of these programs, respectively: 

“Top pupils at Racine may try new course— 

Teachers’ committee suggests stepped-up 

studies for brightest sixth graders 


“RACINE, Wis.—Some 80 to 100 talented 
sixth grade pupils may pioneer an educa- 
tional experiment in public schools here next 
fall, if the board of education accepts the 
recommendations of teachers. 

“The teachers’ committee, headed by Har- 
old E. Cripe, has recommended establishing a 
pilot program for advanced boys and girls 
at the new Wadewitz School, which will open 
in September. The board will meet next 
Wednesday to decide on the pilot program 
and discuss other committee recommenda- 
tions for greater emphasis on special training 
for advanced pupils, 


“Pifth Day Plan 


“Cripe said the committee's plan would 
cover pupils who were at least 2 years ahead 
of their normal grade in mathematics and 
reading. Pupils able to complete a normal 
sixth grade work week in 4 school days would 
be taken to the Wadewitz School on the 5th 
day for special work in mathematics and sci- 
ence. Parental approval would be necessary 
for a child to participate in the program 
which would be handled by a special teacher. 
There also would be a special text, reference 
books, scientific equipment, and audio-visual 
aids, 

“Cripe's committee also recommended that 
the school board offer intensive courses in 
mathematics, the sciences, and English, start- 
ing in the seventh grade, for advanced chil- 
dren. The program would permit the 
children to accelerate their work in mathe- 
matics and science so they would be taking 
college-level courses in those subjects when 
in 12th grade. 

“Not Crash Program 

This Is not a crash program to produce 
a preponderance of scientists and techni- 
cians,’ Cripe said. ‘It is a modest and prac- 
tical program to provide data and infor- 
mation on which later revisions can be based. 
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„che key to the program is guidance, by 
parents and through the school.’” 


“Bright pupil ELOTON eT in four State 


“Four Wisconsin high schools are among 
50 in a 19 State area selected to participate 
in an experimental program aimed at steer- 
ing bright pupils to college. 

“They are Pius XI High School, Milwau- 
kee; West Allis Central High School, Wauke- 
sha Junior-Senior High School, and Beloit 
Memorial High School. 

“The experiment is being conducted by 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the country’s largest 
accrediting organization, with a $174,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corp. 

“Pilot Plan Arranged 

“Clyde Vroman, director of admissions at 
the University of Michigan and chairman of 
the project, said 557 high schools applied for 
the project. The pilot schools will carry on 
their programs for 2 years. 

“The schools will attempt to find out why 
some students of high ability do not plan 
to continue their education in college and 
what might be done to motivate them to go 
to college. 

“Workshops To Be Held 

“Representatives of the selected schools 
will attend workshops this summer. The 
Wisconsin educators will attend one at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III., July 
7 to 11. 

“They will be Father John B. Becker, 
S. A. C., principal, and Father Lawrence W. 
McCall, S. A. C., vice- principal, of Pius XI; 
Mrs, Alice Maronn, dean of girls, and Miss 
Irene E. Smith, director of guidance, West 
Allis Central; Clifford Goerke, assistant prin- 
cipal, and Robert Duckett, senior counselor, 
Waukesha High School, and Royal B. Everill, 
principal, and Ole G. Kvitle, assistant prin- 
cipal, Beloit Memorial.” 


SPLENDID WORK OF ICEC 


As is readily apparent, it is fortunate that 
leaders of the educational profession 
throughout our land are seeking to develop 
ever-improved programs to meet the needs 
of brilliant youngsters. 

In the National Education Association, 
there is an excellent International Council 
for Exceptional Children. Included among 
the categories which are served by this coun- 
cil is the group which can be identified as 
gifted children. 

In reading through the pages of the maga- 
zine Exceptional Children, as published by 
the council, Iam impressed by the construc- 
tiveness of the various reports of expert 
groups throughout the land working on this 
problem. 

In the May 1958 issue of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, there is, for example, an excellent 
article from leaders in Michigan State Uni- 
versity in East Lansing. The article is en- 
titled, “The Gifted Evaluate Their High 
School Experience.” 

Incidentally, the same issue reports on the 
successful delegate assembly of the council 
in Kansas City in April. At that time, Ivan 
K. Garrison, editor of Exceptional Children 
was selected to succeed Lloyd Dunn as presi- 
dent-elect. Mr. Dunn of George Peabody 
College of Teachers in Nashville, succeeded 
in turn, Dr. Maurice H. Fouracre of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, as of June 
1 of this year. 

It is most fitting that a highlight of the 
Kansas City meeting was the reading by 
President Fouracre of a telegram of greetings 
from President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
speaker on that occasion—the president's 
dinner—was the Honorable CARL ELLIOTT, 
Member of Congress from Alabama. 

Incidentally, the same May 1958 issue, to 
which I have referred, reports on impressive 
Studies made by the Institue for Research 
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on Exceptional Children at the University 
of Illinois. 

And there were other contents of that 
and other issues which demonstrated grati- 
fying grassroots progress. 

I have been pleased to correspond with 
numerous leaders of the council, including 
Harley Z. Wooden, executive secretary, and 
others. 

My purpose is to seek to help, if only in 
small part, to stimulate the search for new 
answers, new techniques, new understanding 
toward tapping the maximum potential of 
the intellectually endowed. 


SOME GIFTED CHILDREN HELD BACK BY 
HANDICAPS 


These youngsters are, however, more than 
just brilliant brains. They have emotions, 
they have characters, they have souls. So, 
comprehensive attention is needed in meet- 
ing all their needs. 

Who is to know how many so-called nor- 
mal or average, even so-called below average 
children there are in this land who might 
break through to intellectual leadership if 
some present handicap were overcome— 
some emotional handicap, or perhaps a 
handicap of speech or hearing which at 
present holds them back? 

What I am saying is that intellectual 
genius does not exist in isolation, in a 
vacuum. It exists side by side with other 
faculties, or, yes, with shortcomings. 

So, it is our task to enable youngsters to 
be free of that which may arrest their right- 
ful development. 

This is why I hope that the council’s work 
will be constantly strengthened. 

The NEA, of course, faces many challenges, 
but this is one of the keenest. It goes to 
the very heart of the future of this land, in- 
cluding, perhaps, its very survival. 

Eight months have elapsed since Sputnik 
I. Interest in schools among some parents, 
and others who were tremendously aroused 
last October, has now unfortunately di- 
minished. Let us not allow America’s re- 
vitalized concern with education to de- 
teriorate. 


HELPFUL LETTER FROM UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Naturally, America’s principal obligation 
at the Federal level in the education field, 
is entrusted to the United States Office of 
Education. There follows now the text of 
a helpful letter from Rall I, Grigsby, Acting 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
in response to a letter of inquiry which I 
had recently sent to Commissioner Laurence 
Derthick, as regards Federal programs for 
research on the gifted: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELPARE, 
May 21, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY; In Dr. Derthick’s 
absence from the office, I am replying to 
your letter of May 9 concerning research 
and programs at the Federal level for gifted 
children. 

The section for exceptional children, of 
the Office of Education, makes and partici- 
pates in a number of general studies on all 
types of the exceptional, which include the 
gifted. Examples are: “State certification 
requirements for teachers of exceptional 
children,” “College and university programs 
for the preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children,” and “Statistics of 
education for exceptional children.” It 
gives consultative service to organizations 
and individuals through conferences and 
correspondence, and it keeps a file of cur- 
rent publications on the gifted, from which 
it composes reference lists. As part of a 
special study, it is preparing a report on 
competencies needed by teachers of gifted 
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children, and it is hoped that study can be 
made in the next year or two of the needs 
of gifted children in less populated areas. 

Education of the gifted is of officewide 
concern. A number of specialists in the 
secondary education section have prepared 
publications related to the talented, and 
rapid learners. The guidance section works 
with the gifted through State departments 
of education by helping to identify the needs 
of individuals in developing their curricular 
offerings, and by helping in the selection of 
tests and interpretation of cumulative rec- 
ord information in identifying gifted chil- 
dren. It has no publications on this sub- 
ject. Higher education division provides 
scholarship information through three bul- 
letins on the subject. 

We are sending under separate cover a 
brochure about cooperative research proj- 
ects under contract July 1, 1956, to March 
31, 1958, with the Office of Education, con- 
ducted under the provisions of Public Law 
531, 83d Congress. This lists the numbers 
of cooperative research projects on gifted 
children under the heading of “Development 
of Students’ Special Abilities—the Identi- 
fication and Encouragement of Unusual 
Talent,” in the appendix. It also identi- 
fies the studies on the mentally retarded 
and other aspects of education by category. 

The Bio-Sciences Information Exchange, 
Room 1113, Dupont Circle Building, admin- 
istered by the Smithsonian Institution, 
serves as a clearinghouse which lists on- 
going projects of research in all areas of 
psychology, including those which affect tal- 
ented and gifted children. They could give 
you information about research supported 
by private organizations as well as that 
supported by the Federal Government. 

All of the materials to which we have re- 
ferred in this letter are being sent to you 
under separate cover, except for the higher 
education publication, Financial Aid for 
College Students: Graduate, Office of Edu- 
cation bulletin 1957, No. 17, the supply of 
which is temporarily exhausted until it is 
rerun by the Government Printing Office, 

If you have further questions, we shall be 
glad to try to answer them. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALL I. GRIGSBY, 
Acting United States Commissioner 
of Education. 


Israel’s 10th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
13th Congressional District of Michigan 
and for myself, I express highest trib- 
utes to the nation of Israel as it cele- 
brates its 10th anniversary. 

Last year under the honor which you, 
Mr. Speaker, conveyed upon me, I had 
the tremendous privilege of attending 
the celebration ceremonies attendant to 
the establishment of the new African 
nation of Ghana. A few weeks ago I 
returned from celebrations attendant to 
the establishment of the West Indies 
Federation and the opening of its Par- 
liament. Again, it was my privilege to 
go there under your appointment, Mr. 
Speaker, as an official representative of 
the United States Congress. These ex- 
periences, in my view, have great sig- 
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nificance in connection with the cele- 
brations now drawing to a close in 
Israel. For no man who cherishes free- 
dom and justice and has watched the 
steadfastness and progress in the his- 
tory of democratic nations as against 
the history of deterioration, slavery, and 
ruin of nondemocratic nations could be 
less than profoundly moved by the spec- 
tacle of the coming to life of a new 
counterpart of democratic government 
in new corners of the world amidst peo- 
ples holding opposing precepts. Such a 
man must also be intensely impressed 
by the fact that the establishment of a 
sound and progressive system of free gov- 
ernment in itself involves many more 
problems than does the establishment of 
a form of government based upon domi- 
nation and control of the peoples. Free- 
dom, wherever found, brings many pref- 
erences and choices, good and bad, 
which must be reconciled finally to those 
principles which in the end are the en- 
during faith, but when reconciled, the 
fruits of independence and justice and 
the opportunity it gives each man to 
soar to his own orbit are greater, as 
history reveals, than can be reaped 
under any other system. 

My tributes to Israel are many, but 
these experiences of witnessing the birth 
of new nations have whetted my appre- 
ciation for the mountainous tasks the 
nation of Israel has had before it in these 
10 years past. These experiences have 
crystallized my understanding of the 
phenomenal victories which this people 
of indomitable will and unflagging faith 
in the cause and the ends of freedom and 
democracy have been able to accomplish. 
Today, to all of the peoples of the 
world—those under slavery, to those un- 
der colonialization who are struggling for 
and toward freedom, to those new babes 
of nations, Ghana and the West Indies— 
and also very definitely to the old Free 
World, Israel stands not merely as a sym- 
bol of hope but as a revelation of what 
liberty, justice, integrity, and courage 
among a free people can offer to a world 
even in these chaotic times. 

The Washington Post observed that 
Israel celebrates a 10-year miracle. It 
could not be more aptly put. Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, of my own home State 
of Michigan, calls the first decade of Is- 
rael’s life one of the most remarkable 
stories of growth and progress this world 
has ever seen. Why? He lists: 

The population of Israel has almost tri- 
pled; in this period, she has absorbed a fair 
share of the 915,000 immigrants who have 
come into Israel since the establishment of 
the state; industry and agriculture have 
steadily grown; the number of hospitals has 
increased from 63 to 102; school attendance 
has expanded four times over—from 113,000 
in 1948 to 507,000. The number of teachers 
has been more than doubled. In 1948, 412,- 
000 acres of land were under cultivation. 
Today there are 956,000. 


Governor Williams comments: 


Thousands of Americans do not know that 
Israel's schools include 116 Arab elementary 
schools and 6 Arab high schools. This simple 
fact speaks volumes about the willingness 
of Israel to give its Arab citizens every op- 
portunity to integrate themselves into the 
national life, while at the same time preserv- 
ing their own traditions and culture. 
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But more important than all the statistics, 
impressive as they are, is the spirit and 
morale that es this ancient land of the 
Bible, this new world democracy. 


Mrs. Alice Dunnigan, Associated Negro 
Press reporter just recently returned 
from a visit to Israel, observed that in 
the many schools and hospitals she vis- 
ited there she rejoiced to see the com- 
plete integration of races. 

There you see among the people other 
races— 


She said 
of all colors ranging from the black of Ethi- 
opians to the honey color of the Yemenites, 
happily together—absolutely no segregation 
as to color. 


And in the Israelite Congress—the 
Knesset—only one House consisting of 
120 members, one counts 10 women and 
among them one whose color is brown. 

We repeat words from the Washington 
Post editorial: 

If one can judge by the record of this first 
decade, Israel, given the boon of peace, will 
be a land not only of promise but also ful- 
fillment. 


Address of Hon. Richard B. Russell at 
Commencement Exercises of Georgia 
State Teachers College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
yesterday my distinguished senior col- 
league [Mr. RUSSELL] delivered the prin- 
cipal address at commencement exer- 
cises which marked the observance of 
the 50th anniversary of Georgia Teach- 
ers College at Statesboro, Ga. 

Emphasizing the continuing vitality of 
the American concept of individual lib- 
erty and initiative under a free enter- 
prise economy, my colleague eloquently 
warned against our losing sight of the 
values of American institutions which 
have brought the United States to its 
present greatness. His remarks deserve 
the careful attention of all Americans 
who are interested in projecting that 
greatness into the future; and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the text of his address be printed here- 
with in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress or SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL AT 
THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF GEORGIA 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, JUNE 2, 1958 
President Henderson, members of the fac- 

ulty, members of the class of 1958, friends 
and fellow Georgians, it is a high privilege to 
participate in this significant occasion. Dr. 
Henderson has told me that today’s exercises 
have a dual purpose. We not only celebrate 
the work of the members of this class, en- 
titling them to their diplomas. We also con- 
clude the program celebrating the 650th 
anniversary of this institution. 

Georgia can be proud of her attainments 
in the fleld of education. Our State univer- 
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sity was the first to be chartered and we are 
proud of her and of all of our other great 
educational institutions, whether publicly or 
privately supported. But I think it must be 
admitted that this institution, dedicated to 
the training of teachers, has had and has 
used the opportunity to make a unique con- 
tribution to the development and progress of 
our State. Our future strength and develop- 
ment depend in no small measure on the 
continued and increased strength of Georgia 
Teachers College. 

As we celebrate the achievements of the 
past half-century, let us prepare for even 
greater effort to meet the challenges of the 
future. 

A great school such as this represents 
many things. It is the place where we learn 
the skills to develop our capacity to make 
our way through a troubled world. It is 
where we apply the knowledge of the past 
to enable us to find the truth today. It is 
the site of many happy memories of youth. 

More than that, it represents the sacrifices 
of parents who have deprived themselves 
that their children may drink at the fount 
of knowledge. It represents the sacrifices 
of those who have put their faith, their toil, 
and their treasure into the building of a 
great institution. 

The more heavily endowed and more ad- 
vertised colleges of the country have oft- 
times acquired an aura of superiority that is 
not justified by an analysis of the true values 
of education. 

Exclusive clubs, fancy cars, and a contempt 
for tradition emphatically are not the hall- 
marks of a great school. The records of those 
who have gone out from this institution are 
eloquent evidence of the quality of instruc- 
tion and the spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment available here. It is my firm con- 
viction that your graduates can compete 
successfully with those from any other 
school in this country. 

To truly serve its purpose, a college must 
keep pace with the present. It must remain 
a strong current in the implacable stream 
of life, constantly seeking new channels but 
always fed from the springs of other days. 
Georgia Teachers College has provided the 
training to enable its graduates to develop 
their natural and God-given talents. 

As a Georgian, I am proud of this college 
and I say with pride that we Georgians are 
a people strong in our loyalties and possessed 
with a deep and abiding sense of our strong 
ties with the past. 

A day of commencement is always mean- 
ingful and I approach my responsibilities 
today with humility. I well recall my reac- 
tions at the time when my own classes were 
graduating from high school and from 
college. These refiections give me complete 
understanding if many of you are restrained 
in your enthusiasm over the possibility of 
finding in my words an “open sesame” to a 
successful life. I can only hope that some 
one thought will prove of value to you. 

To this class of 1958, I extend my sincere 
congratulations and best wishes. Those of 
you who are to receive degrees have every 
reason to enjoy a feeling of real accomplish- 
ment. Despite commendable progress in 
broadening educational opportunities in 
this country, you today join a rather select 
group of Americans who have successfully 
completed 4 years of college. I know that 
the achievements that we commemorate to- 
day represent for most of you a great deal of 
determination and hard work. 

You are passing today from academic com- 
petition in the classroom into a highly com- 
petitive world. 

This business of making a living is some- 
times more complicated than making a 
passing mark in a college course. 

Many of you are weighing and selecting 
your objectives in life. I would not presume 
to advise any young person today as to a vo- 
cation. I would, however, urge that in 
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selecting a career your choice not be con- 
trolled by a standard based on either safety 
or immediate income. Admitting the de- 
sirability of wealth, always bear in mind that 
there are other rewards more satisfying in 
latter years. Weigh well the things that you 
win enjoy and the contribution you are 
capable of making. 

I assume that many of you will utilize your 
special training in the field of education. 
Teachers who get rich are as rare as dodo 
birds but certainly teaching is to many a 
satisfying career. 

Tt ts aid that there is a major crisis in 
American education. The cause we hear the 
most about is money. This is reflected. as 
you know, in the salary scale of teachers and 
in the lack of satisfactory tools and facili- 
ties. The increasing number of children 
entering our schools has far outstripped the 
funds available for their training. While it 
is unfair to them to be compelled to do so, 
many teachers though poorly paid and with 
crowded classrooms have overcome the crisis 
in education. The value of such teachers 
is inestimable. 

In America today as in the past their 
number is legion, their salaries more often 
than not inadequate; but their inspiration 
rises from a source higher than the pocket- 
book. They are sustained by the knowledge 
that it is impossible to tell in advance when 
and in what pupil their serious teaching 
will set aflame the spark of latent genius. 

I believe that the American people are 
willing to pay for the education of their 
children. There are very few American 
parents who have not expressed the hope 
that their children would be able to get a 
better education than they have obtained. 
This has been so often noted that foreign 
observers have called it a unique national 
trait. From the very beginning and even 
in times of economic hardship, our people 
have made sacrifices to maintain the public 
schools. Indeed, no people in history have 
ever provided a more elaborate publicly 
supported educational system or offered as 
alternatives so many private institutions of 
‘ . I do not believe that they will 
long tolerate the invidious comparisons of 
the salaries of our schoolteachers with the 
wages of brickmasons and industrial 
workers. 


But all of the weaknesses in our system 
are not due to inadequate salaries and facil- 
ities. As we correct this weakness, our edu- 
cators must eliminate fallacious theories of 
education that have contributed to the 
adulteration of educational standards. 

We must restress the fundamentals. 
Many schools have frankly substituted what 
they call adjustment to life for the study, 
discipline, and self-reliance traditionally 
associated with responsible individualism. 
We will not cure our deficiencies with a 
eafeteria-style education from which the 
student may select courses in fiycasting, 
basket weaving and the like, and escape 
classes in mathematics, chemistry, and for- 
eign languages. No adequate system of 
basic training will seek to equate credits 
for playing in the high-school band with 
credits in literature or physics. 

The world that you enter today is un- 
usually troubled and confused. The state 
of our own economy is likely to pose an 
immediate problem to many of you. A 
long period of booming growth has leveled 
off and many people are out of employment. 
Many who are covered by the unemploy- 
ment insurance have exhausted their pay- 
ments. It has been well said that when a 
friend loses his job, it is a recession; but 
when you lose your own job, it is a depres- 
sion. Many of us can remember a real 
depression, but today's problem is very seri- 
ous to those out of work or seeking employ- 
ment for the first time. 

In your college career, you have studied the 
differences between our economic system and 
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that of other nations. You know that the 
bedrock of our system is private ownership 
of the means of production with prices regu- 
lated by fair competition between producers. 

Consumer purchases determine the scale 
of employment and the profits of the owners 
of producing property. The final decision as 
to the total production is in the hands of 
consumers with enough income to constitute 
an effective demand. 

The most striking contrast with our sys- 
tem is found in the Soviet Union. There, the 
government owns all of the instruments of 
production and an elaborate bureaucracy de- 
termines the quantity, quality, and type of 
goods to be produced. In our own system, if 
production exceeds demand or if the demand 
is for something different from what is being 
produced, changes in price levels are sup- 
posed to be the corrective influence. 

Incident to today’s depressed economy is 
the fact that powerful combinations of both 
business and labor have injected rigid ele- 
ments into the economy that prevent the 
price system from functioning. Due to these 
rigid elements and a lack of widespread com- 
petition, we have the unusual paradox of 
rising prices to the consumer at a time when 
unemployment is likewise increasing. 

Organized labor points its finger at what 
it calls monopolistic ownership. Labor 
leaders suggest that prices would decline if 
owners would be satisfied with smaller prof- 
its. In turn, business management asserts 
that the source of the trouble is the insis- 
tence of labor upon wage increases over and 
above what is justified by the productivity of 
their labor. Both accusations contain a 
measure of truth. 

Experience teaches us that in our system, 
governmental control of both prices and 
wages creates more problems than it solves. 
It follows that restraint and some conces- 
sions by both labor and management to per- 
mit price levels to fall are one way out of 
the impasse in which we find ourselves, 

Before leaving this subject, I should like 
to make a brief comment on the status of 
the farmer in our economic scheme. No one 
would deny that the production of food and 
fiber is indispensable. Opponents of any 
governmental aid to farmers tend to over- 
look the fact that without any assistance the 
farmer must buy in a controlled and rising 
market and sell in an uncontrolled and de- 
clining market. Business and industry enjoy 
many benefits by the way of tariffs and sub- 
sidies of one sort or another. Minimum 
wage and labor laws protect labor and pro- 
vide a floor for wages. To me, it is com- 
pletely unfair to expect the farmer to sur- 
vive if the price of the things he must 
buy are maintained and increased by poli- 
cies of Government if he is compelled to sell 
in a market that affords not even a sem- 
blance of protection to his prices and in- 
come, 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The grim facts of the international scene 
today present an even more somber picture, 

The Free World has been shocked by the 
facts which prove the technological develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. The consterna- 
tion caused by Sputnik No. 1 was heightened 
by Sputnik No. 2. Then followed the hard 
fact of Sputnik No. 3, a Soviet satellite 
weighing 3,000 pounds which is now orbiting 
in the heavens. This large satellite is tan- 
gible and dramatic proof of the fact that the 
Soviets have developed an intercontinental 
ballistic missile with the power to deliver 
a nuclear warhead 5,500 miles in 30 minutes. 

Because of the fact that our nuclear scien- 
tists have tapped sources of power once con- 
sidered locked in the sun, your generation 
must adjust itself to the constant possibility 
of catastrophic destruction. All of us today 
live under a modern sword of Damocles, hor- 
rifying to contemplate. 

Another fact not so dramatic but which 
cannot be overlooked is the fact that while 
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the population of the world stands today at 
a little more than 2.6 billion, experts tell us 
that in another 100 years there will be 7.5 
billion. This is, of course, based upon the 
assumption that we will find a peaceful solu- 
tion to present issues. The destructive po- 
tentialities of modern weapons threaten to 
drive humanity back into the Dark Ages. Dr. 
Einstein aptly described the danger when he 
said that if there were a world war IV, it 
would be fought with bows and arrows. 

A nuclear war is certainly not a proper 
solution to the problem of excess population. 

My committee responsibilities cause me to 
almost live in a word world of powerful 
atomic weapons, of missiles and rockets, and 
other engines of death and destruction. I 
often come from committee hearings with 
the feeling that I am emerging from a bad 
dream. Developments have been so rapid 
that there is a certain measure of truth in 
the cynical inventor's wisecrack, “If it works, 
it’s obsolete.” 

I can understand the natural feeling if you 
should ask yourself, “What can a young col- 
lege graduate of today do about all of this?” 

Under our system you participate in the 
direction of the affairs of government. The 
one important lesson to me is the necessity 
for being strong militarily, We must main- 
tain a national defense adequate to the 
threat posed by a potential enemy and suffi- 
cient to deter a nuclear war. All that Amer- 
ica means to us, the values of an education, 
the blessings of governing ourselves, the 
right to enjoy the products of our immense 
industrial plant, indeed life itself, all depend 
on our ability to meet any possible military 
threat. 

That this threat is real, no reasonable per- 
son can deny. I have heard the testimony 
of our most responsible military and civilian 
officials and technological experts within the 
past several months. This evidence justifies 
the conclusion that the United States has 
a slight superiority in weapons of the present, 
but that we are falling behind on weapons of 
tomorrow. The modern weapons system is 
so expensive that it requires a considerable 
part of our income and is so complex as to 
demand many of the best minds trained in 
technology. 

As citizens of the Republic, you will par- 
ticipate in this great endeavor to maintain 
ourselves. This means that you have a duty 
to keep well informed. But it is not enough 
to be only well informed. The college- 
trained leaders of a truly great nation must 
also be contemplative and wise. Under no 
circumstances must we yield to hysterla or 
become slaves to our fears. 

The launching of the first sputnik almost 
brought hysteria. A great cry went up that 
we had failed completely in the education 
and training of scientists and engineers. In 
newspapers and magazines and over the radio 
and television we heard how far the Soviet 
had outdistanced the United States in the 
training of engineers, both in numbers and 
in quality. Nearly everyone had some pro- 
posal either to cajole or bribe our brightest 
young people into technological training. 
The curricula of Soviet education from the 
first grade through the specialized training 
in their universities was compared with our 
own to our disadvantage. 

I would be the last to deny the weaknesses 
in our system of education. I realize the 
importance of more realistic training and 
of improving and encouraging the oppor- 
tunities of our young people in scientific 
training. I am convinced that the future 
destiny of this country will be determined 
in our schools and depends upon a more 
realistic advancement in real educational 
values. 

The deficiencies in modern education are 
clearly indicated by President Griswold's 
complaints about Yale students who can 
neither read nor write; by the complaint of 


the dean of the Columbia Law School that 
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he is confronted by college graduates enter- 
ing law school who do not know how to 
use a dictionary; and by the recent survey 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York in- 
dicating that 62 percent of our colleges are 
foreed to give courses in high-school algebra 
because students arriving at college are so 
ill prepared. 

But I do not agree that Russian superi- 
ority in the field of missiles necessarily 
means supremacy in the field of technology. 
It is an established fact that, without regard 
to other needs, a totalitarian state can devote 
all of the talents of its people and the total 
capacity of its industrial plant to any proj- 
ect. Only a small proportion of our engi- 
neers are devoting their talents to the field 
of missiles, and I know from my own ob- 
servation that our own industrial plant is 
incomparably superior to that of the Soviet 
Union. Our principal error was in under- 
estimating Soviet capacity and in failing to 
utilize the means at our command to assure 
American supremacy. 

Before we accept the thesis that our fu- 
ture salvation depends solely upon the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers that we can 
graduate, it might be well to consider some 
of our more recent failures in other fields. 

We have just been shocked by the insults 
and acts of violence heaped upon the Vice 
President of the United States while he was 
on a peaceful visit to some of our sister 
American Republics. Without going into the 
wisdom of his trip or other decisions that 
were made, the fact remains that not only 
was the second officer of our country threat- 
ened and spat upon, but that on two occa- 
sions the American flag was desecrated by 
those we have looked upon as our closest 
friends. R 

This was due to no failure of American 
technology. If our scientists and engineers 
had been multiplied by four, there is no rea- 
son to believe that it would have changed 
this situation. This reveals a weakness in 
the field of humanities. We have somehow 
missed the fundamental values essential to 
deal successfully with other people. We 
must not emphasize any one field of educa- 
tion to the detriment of another. We must 
treat basic education as a whole. Progress 
must be made on every front. 

There is a tendency to seize upon our 
absorption in the falling government of our 
friends, in missiles and sputniks and Com- 
munist plots to cause us to lose sight of the 
values of our own institutions of govern- 
ment which have brought us to our present 
greatness. There are those who contend 
that we cannot meet the threats from with- 
out unless we create an all-powerful central 
government of our own. The historic con- 
cept that State and local self-government 
can best protect our rights and liberties is 
under attack by those who believe it is nec- 

to meet the emergency by placing in 
the hands of a few men the power to deter- 
mine the way of life most advantageous to 
170 million individual citizens. 

To those who have asserted that it is nec- 
essary for the Federal Government to take 
over the whole business of higher education 
in this country, I would like to point out that 
in 1949 the Department of Labor surveyed 
the employment situation and advised stu- 
dents that we had an oversupply of engineers 
that would exist for several years. Thank 
God that no bureaucrat in Washington had 
complete control over the lives of our people 
to plan and direct on the basis of that pre- 
diction. 

I do not propose to question the motives 
of some of those who hold this point of view. 
Some of them are genuinely appalled by 
the inequality of seeing some at the bottom 
of the ladder while others are on the top 
rungs. 

They overlook the crucial fact that a gov- 
ernment which can grant benefits can also 
withhold not only benefits but the means of 
life itself. 
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All of the genius of mankind has yet to 
devise a truly disinterested system of gov- 
ernment—a government that can truly ap- 
portion awards and benefits as if by divine 
law. The only true equality that any gov- 
ernment can achieve in a diversity of indi- 
viduals is equality before the law. 

We must carefully examine problems pur- 
porting to do justice to a minority lest we 
actually do injustice to a majority and 
eventually work great injustice to both the 
majority and minority. It will avail us 
little to prepare a defense for the gate if 
termites undermine the foundations of the 
citadel. 

This is a day when catch words and slogans 
are employed to promote the doctrine that 
the ends justify the means. But history 
clearly demonstrates the impossibility of 
changing the mind and heart by either leg- 
islative or judicial fiat. 

Unity and good will among the diverse 
peoples of our country will never be gen- 
erated at the point of a bayonet. An all- 
powerful Central Government can never 
hope to substitute for local self-government 
in the ordinary relations of life nor can it 
impose a social order repulsive to the ma- 
jority of the people of any section of this 
Nation. 

The members of this class will enter a 
society with the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever known. We enjoy 
more freedom than any people in human 
history. This could only have been brought 
about in a government such as ours. Where- 
ever you go, whatever you do, always take 
an interest in the affairs of your government. 

Whenever the individual citizen becomes 
indifferent to the quality of government, you 
may be sure that the ambitious representa- 
tives of special interests will make their in- 
roads against the general welfare. 

You are among the privileged few who 
have had a college education. Never forget 
the obligation of the trained mind to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of government. It is 
to you that our country must look for the 
calm and imaginative thought that will en- 
able us to successfully meet the many chal- 
lenges of this complex age. 

The world is aware that America has 
created its greatest civilization. We must 
constantly remind the world that we have 
not retired nor even paused but have every 
intention of moving forward. With trust in 
God, with trust in each other and our ability, 
we will not fail to meet the challenge of 
our day. 

I congratulate you again on your achieve- 
ment. I know you will prove equal to the 
future. 


The Truth About the Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following remarks 
which I had the pleasure of presenting 
last week before the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Export-Import Club, of 
San Antonio, Tex.: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT THE TRADE ACT 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
truth about the Trade Act, H. R. 12591, of- 
cially known as the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1958, is easy to learn, but perhaps 
a little harder to realize, especially if you are 
out of a job and have the idea some washed 
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or unwashed Christian or heathen foreigner 
is fattening at the expense of American citi- 


zens. 

This bill hits the floor of the House next 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

President Eisenhower says, “If we fail in 
our trade policy, we may fail in all.“ The 
President, the Vice President, the ex-Presi- 
dents, the twice defeated candidates for 
President in both major parties, and almost 
every leading public figure endorse the ex- 
tension and, as I trust you will see for 
yourself in a moment, the facts are over- 
whelmingly in favor of extension. 

Yet this bill may die in the House or be 
made a basket case and just as well be 
dead. Three years ago it passed by only one 
vote and I am told that the opposition now 
is greater than ever, opposition arising from 
unemployment in particular industries, such 
as your oil and my Oregon plywood indus- 
tries (both of which I'll discuss before I sit 
down) and also arising from alarm and dis- 
may over the turmoil in this world of 1958. 

The basis for the opposition is ironic, for 
the truth, if it is known and realized fully, 
is that a return to economic isolation means 
greatly increased unemployment in our coun- 
try and it means more turmoil in the world 
along with a serious, perhaps fatal, blow to 
our position as leader of the Free World 
against the well-publicized plans of the So- 
viet Union, 

Well, you ask, what is the truth about the 
trade program? 

First. It is not a new program being foisted 
on the country by starry-eyed do-good in- 
ternationalists. It has been our basic policy 
for 24 fruitful years. Cordell Hull, a great 
practical man of principle, evolved it after 
the notorious Smoot-Hawley protectionism 
failed, failed miserably to protect even the 
industries it sought to protect and indeed 
was one of the biggest single factors in 
worsening conditions during the great de- 
pression. The reciprocal trade act has been 
extended by Congress 10 times since 1934. 

Second. H. R. 12591 is a sensible, moderate 
bill, with many safeguards for our industries 
and for our national defense, It extends the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements 5 years to June 30, 1963. 
It controls the rate of reductions and im- 
proves escape clause and peril point pro- 
cedures. It provides that the President seek 
advice from representatives of American in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor in connection 
with new agreements. It allows Congress 
by a two-thirds vote of each House to over- 
ride the President with respect to a par- 
ticular agreement. 

Third. We are the world’s largest pro- 
ducers, the world’s largest traders, the 
world’s largest creditors, the world’s largest 
investors. Of all our dividend payments 17 
percent come from foreign investments. The 
truth is that we need unencumbered trade 
to maintain our high standard of living. We 
import 10 percent of the raw material we 
must have for our own needs. Last year we 
were sold $13 billion worth of goods and we 
sold abroad almost $21 billion. Take manu- 
factured goods alone: We bought $2.2 billion 
and sold $10.5. 

Some people summarize this situation 
with a glow of satisfaction by saying we 
have a “favorable” trade balance of more 
than $6 billion. But stop for a moment and 
think. Where do our customers get that 66 
billion to give to us? Yes, that’s right—they 
get some from tourists; but most of it comes 
from foreign aid and loans, a process that for 
many reasons cannot last forever. And it 
need not last forever if we encourage trade 
to replace aid. 

Let me throw just a few more statistics at 
you. From 1929 to 1953 our exports have in- 
creased 2½ times, in recent years more than 
keeping pace with our economy. In 1953, ex- 
ports were 3.4 percent of our total output of 
goods and services and this rose to 4.8 percent 
in 1957. 
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Fourth. Increased foreign trade is good for 
employment, not bad. This is not under- 
stood by my colleagues who oppose the act. 
They say we are hurting their constituents 
who are out of work or will be out of work 
because of the competition from foreign 
imports. In some cases, of course, this is true. 
And it isn’t much solace to workers in those 
cases to tell them that 4% million jobs, 7 
percent of our labor force, 1 out of every 14 
workers, depend on foreign trade. Imports 
account for 1,400,000 jobs and exports for the 
other 3,100,000 jobs. The output of 1 acre 
out of 5 in the United States was sold abroad, 
a figure that may well go up and more than 
take care of our agriculture surpluses. 

Finally, the truth about the Trade Act is 
that its extension is essential to promote the 
economic strength and political unity of the 
Free World. You have heard about the cold 
war? It isn’t over. It won't be for a long 
time. We must support foreign economic 
expansion at the same time that we stimulate 
a healthy economic expansion at home. Is 
this possible? Tes, there is no other way. 
Alarmists once worried about our losing our 
markets in Canada and Mexico as they be- 
came industrialized. They were wrong. As 
they have industrialized they have become 
better customers than ever. This is true and 
will be increasingly true for all of Latin 
America, for Africa, and for Asia. About half 
of our foreign trade now is with Canada and 
Latin America. Literacy and a better stand- 
ard of living for the average man means more 
consumption of the products of our indus- 
trial economy, not less. Our political and 
economic interests coincide, 

So much for a few of the basic truths. 
That they be realized and acted upon is much 
more important today than it was 3 years ago. 
The Soviet Union had not launched its 
astounding program of economic penetration 
3 years ago. Three years ago, we were not 
in a serious economic slump, which can 
clearly be overcome in part by the presump- 
tion of growth in foreign trade after last 
year’s decline. If we raise our trade barriers, 
retaliation can now be much more effective 
than 3 years ago, before western Europe 
joined in a common market. Three years ago 
our relationships in this hemisphere, both 
to the north and south, were not nearly so 
sticky, as they are today, after 3 years of 
protectionist inroads. 

Now, a word about Oregon plywood and 
Texas oil. 

Oregon plywood is to me what oil is to 
you. Many of our plywood workers are un- 
employed and have been for a long time. 
Japanese plywood imports have increased 
markedly in the last few years. These facts, 
both with intrinsically explosive aspects, 
have been put together by several persons 
who want Congress to put a quota on Japa- 
nese 
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However, you need some other facts to 
show what a phoney this proposal is. You 
need to know that we only soft- 
wood plywood in the Pacific Northwest, not 
hardwood plywood which is all Japan sends 
to us. Then you need to know that hard- 
wood and softwood plywood are used for 
different purposes. They don't compete. 
Indeed, they can’t compete because Japa- 
mese hardwood plywood is about $35 per 
thousand board-feet more expensive. Yet, in 
the face of these facts, an Oregon Congress- 
man and a Washington Congressman, both 
Republicans, have filed bills for a quota on 
imports of hardwood plywood from Japan. 

It is sad to note that the only unemploy- 
ment caused by Japanese import policies is 
in door plants in Washington State where 
voluntary curtailments by the Japanese 
make it impossible for them to continue op- 
eration, The campaign for restrictions on 
Japanese hardwood plywood is an economic 
hoax. 

But what about oil? Is this like ply- 
wood? I am not prepared to say that it is, 
but I do believe that a better understanding 
of the importance of foreign trade to econ- 
omy of Texas and the Nation and of for- 
eign trade’s place as our foremost weapon 
in the cold war would help Texans, even 
those who are in the oil business, big or 
small, realize why an exception for them 
may not be warranted. As you can under- 
stand, if one industry is favored many others 
clamor for the same privileges, which is why 
the President has been given such great 
powers under the Reciprocal Trade Act. You 
can’t expect a Congressman to resist pres- 
sures on him from unemployed or nearly 
bankrupt constituents, but the President 
can take the larger view of the matter. 
Sounds ruthless, but consider the alterna- 
tive—protectionism throughout the Nation 
with its result in much higher prices for the 
consumers and its provoking of retaliatory 
measures which would cost us millions of 
jobs and our place as the leader of the Free 
World, 

Texas industries producing goods that the 
United States, as a whole, exports in greater 
volume than it imports are: Petroleum and 
petroleum products, aircraft and aircraft 
parts, apparel and related products, oil-field 
machinery, equipment and tools, industrial 
chemicals, structural metal products, grain- 
mill products, cotton broad-woven fabrics, 
furniture and fixtures, finished wood prod- 
ucts, canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
tables, iron and steel foundry products. 

These industries employed well over 150,- 
000 workers, earning over $420 million, back 
in 1947 and the aggregate value added by 
manufacture of their production exceeded 
$915 million. Assuming that Texas shared 
in national export trade proportionately to 
its importance as a producer, the value in 
recent years of exports of these commodities 
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produced in Texas has been somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $200 million annually. 

‘The same story can be told for Texas agri- 
cultural exports which were about 6300 mil- 
lion a few years ago and, of course, are more 
today. f 

Practically every important industry in 
Texas is dependent upon imports to supply 
essential raw materials. In 1947, the most 
recent year for which there are figures, prin- 
cipal large industries of Texas dependent on 
imports employed more than 90,000 Texans 
who received more than $252 million in 
wages and salaries. 

I know your oil production has been cut 
back and that as a result, employment, prof- 
its, and tax revenues are down, To be pre- 
cise, your production is down from 1,108 
million barrels in 1956, your peak year, to 
1,085 million barrels In 1957. I don’t know 
about this year, but I gather things aren’t 
satisfactory. In 1957 Texas produced almost 
17 percent of the world’s crude petroleum 
while Venezuela produced a little over 16 
percent. At a time when Venezuela had just 
overthrown a dictator our country cut back 
our imports of ofl from there, a coincidence 
but not a happy one. We sell far more to 
Venezuela than we buy from her. Thousands 
of Texans work in Venezuela. We want and 
need Venezuela as a friend. 

Texas has wonderful ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico and thriving border cities. Texans 
travel the world and they help in an out- 
standing way to maintain our Nation. They 
know very well why we must remain strong 
and why we must win the cold war. 

Texas, one-twelfth of the entire area of 
the United States, the richest political sub- 
division in the Free World and with only 

.the Ukraine as a possible challenger in the 

whole world. Texas, the natural leader in 
oil, natural gas, helium, cotton, cattle, sul- 
fur, sheep, wool, onions, and turkeys—cer- 
tainly Texans should know and realize the 
truth about the trade act. 

Last year Nikita Khrushchev told us what 
we know he is now carrying out. He said, 
“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will win 
over the United States. The threat to the 
United States is not the ICBM, but in the 
field of peaceful production. We are relent- 
less in this and it will prove the superiority 
of our system.” 

He wasn’t fooling. Soviet trade agents are 
active everywhere, Soviet education is teach- 
ing foreign languages on a scale beyond be- 
Her. Soviet trade agents are working on 
our very doorstep. This is war, a war in 
which Texas is intimately involved econom- 
ically and politically, a war in which the rest 
of the Nation and the entire Free World 
assume that Texans, as always before in any 
war, will acquit themselves with honor. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in whose keeping are 
the destinies of men and of nations, 
Thou hast called us, whose lives are 
passing swiftly as a watch in the night, 
to labor with Thee in the unfolding of 
Thy purpose for the ages. In the midst 
of decisions that concern fearful forces 
of nature, which, if not harnessed by 
mutual good will, may destroy us utterly, 
give the heads of states in these dread 


times greatness of soul, that the keys of 
new power may be used to open doors, 
not of peril, but of plenty for the whole 
earth. Strengthen us with the assur- 
ance that in the supreme tests, only the 
soul is decisive, and only the spirit can 
save the flesh. So distill upon us the 
dews of quietness and calm that in sim- 
ple trust and deeper reverence we may 
be found steadfast and abounding in the 
work of the Lord, knowing that in Him 
and for Him and with Him our labor is 
not in vain. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business; and I ask unanimous 
consent that statements be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES ON JUNE 5 TO RECEIVE 
PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY—ORDER 
FOR RECESS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, for the information of the Senate, 

I announce that tomorrow, June 5, the 

President of the Federal Republic of 

Germany, the Honorable Theodore 

Heuss, will address a joint meeting of the 

two Houses. 

President Heuss will speak at 12:30, in 
the House of Representatives. I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at 
12:20 p. m., the Senate take a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
I announce that the following measures 
have been cleared by the minority, and 
may be brought up by motion after the 
unfinished business is disposed of: 

Calendar 1651, Senate bill 921, to 
amend section 161 of the Revised Stat- 
utes with respect to the authority of 
Federal officers and agencies to with- 
hold information and limit the avail- 
ability of records. 

Calendar 1659, House bill 7953, to fa- 
cilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes. 

Calendar 1660, House bill 5497, to 
amend the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. 

Calendar 1670, Senate bill 2419, to 
amend the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar 1671, Senate bill 3058, to 
amend the act regulating the bringing 
of actions for damages against the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved February 
28, 1933. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention 
to ask the Senate to hold an evening 
session without prior notice, unless that 
is unavoidable. Therefore, I desire to 
inform Senators that we do not expect 
to have the Senate remain in session 
this evening. We expect the session to- 
day to last until a reasonable hour— 
until 6 or 7 o’clock, I would assume, if 
votes can be taken. 

If it is not possible for the Senate to 
complete its action on the unfinished 
business today, the session tomorrow 
may last until a late hour; and the ses- 
sions on the remaining days of the week 
may last until late hours, if necessary. 

Of course, I hope it will not be neces- 
sary for the Senate to hold a session on 
Saturday of this week; but if action on 
the unfinished business has not been 
completed by Saturday, I would expect 
oe Senate to hold a session on Satur- 

V. 

Mr. President, beginning next week it 
will be necessary for Members of the 
Senate to be prepared to vote each day 
of the week, and perhaps to have Satur- 
day sessions and evening sessions, if we 
are to dispose of the business before the 
Congress and adjourn sometime during 
the month of August. 
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I am hopeful that all Senators will 
arrange their plans so they can be in the 
Senate for important votes which we 
expect beginning next week and for the 
remainder of the session. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1954 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, proposing certain amendments to 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE AcT or 1954 
A letter from the Acting Administrator, 

Foreign Agricultural Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, on agree- 
ments concluded during April 1958, for the 
sale of various agricultural commodities to 
certain governments (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

CONTRACTS To FACILITATE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize the making, amendment, and 
modification of contracts to facilitate the 
national defense (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


Report ON LIQUIDATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, reporting, pursuant 
to law, on the progress of the liquidation of 
the national defense, war and reconversion 
activities of Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, for the quarter ended March 31, 1958; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REMARKS OF SPEAKER OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
OF FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting a transcript of the re- 
marks of the Speaker of the Legislative 
Council of the Federation of Malaya, made 
on March 17, 1958 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


Avupir REPORT ON REVIEW or ACTIVITIES IN 
CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the review of activi- 
ties in Region 3, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Region 4, Ogden, Utah, and Region 8, At- 
lanta, Ga., Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, dated June 1957 with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications 
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for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien, and the reasons for granting such 
applications with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the petition of Vern 
and Venola Ward, of Baldwin Park, 
Calif., relating to the Presidential veto 
of the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PLIGHT OF RAILROAD INDUSTRY— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a series of resolutions 
adopted by organizations of the State of 
New York, relating to the plight of the 
railroad industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF VILLAGE oF STILLWATER, N. T. 


Whereas the economic welfare and pros- 
perity of the village of Stillwater, N. Y., in 
large measure depends upon a sound and 
thriving railroad industry; and 

Whereas the present depressed state of our 
railroads has caused numerous layoffs and 
widespread unemployment, to the detriment 
of the people of Stillwater: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the village board of trus- 
tees urges Senator Ives, Senator Javrrs, Rep- 
resentative TayLor, and Representative 
O’Brien, to lend active support to the pas- 
sage of legislation to implement the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; that a 
copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
records of the village of Stillwater, N. T., 
and copies sent to the said Senators and 
Representatives. 


VILLAGE OF WEBSTER, 
Webster, N. Y., May 29, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Javrrs: Please be advised 
that at a regular meeting of the village 
trustees of the village of Webster, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the railroads are an essential 
element in the economy of the Webster area 
and a vital factor in both our national pros- 
perity and our national defense; and 

“Whereas if the Webster area and the Na- 
tion are to continue to reap the benefits of 
this essential free enterprise transportation 
system, relief from some of the legislative 
restrictions of the railroads is imperative: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the village board of trus- 
tees of the village of Webster hereby requests 
that prompt action be taken by the Congress 
of the United States to make the necessary 
practical changes that will permit the Na- 
tion's railroads to improve their financial 
condition.” 

This action, I am sure, reflects the opinion 
of the people of Webster and your support 
of the necessary legislation that the rail- 
roads may survive will be more than ap- 
preciated by the trustees of the village of 
Webster. 

Very truly yours, 
Witson H. ODrrx. 
Village Clerk. 
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EARL J. MANNING AMERICAN 
Lecion Post 490, 
Stillwater, N. Y., May 23, 1958. 
Whereas the railroads are in serious finan- 
cial straits, largely because of outmoded 
end inequitable Government regulations; 
and 
Whereas the railroads are necessary in 
time of war and in the national defense of 
the United States of America; and 
Whereas these conditions have an adverse 
effect upon the employment, business, and 
general economy of Stillwater, N. Y., as well 
as of the Nation as a whole; and 
Whereas a healthy, competitive railroad 
industry is essential to our welfare and se- 
curity both locally and nationally: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Earl J. Manning Post 
490, American Legion, Stillwater, N. Y., 
strongly urges Senator Jacon Javrrs to sup- 
port po Ae legislation introduced by the 
‘Senate Subcommittee on Surface Transpor- 
tation of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the above-named gentleman, 
THOMAS HUTTON, 
Post Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION OF FRANK A. JOHNSON Post 758, 
AMERICAN LEGION, JOHNSON 'Crry, N. Y. 


Whereas the railroads have played an im- 
portant role in the development of this com- 
munity and the Nation, both in peacetime 
and in times of national emergency; and 

Whereas the railroads are important to 
this community because they are big tax- 
payers and are among the biggest employers 
and purchasers of goods and services; and 

Whereas in the event of a national emer- 
gency, they would be essential to the Na- 
tion’s safety; and 

Whereas during World War II they carried 
97 percent of all military freight and about 
90 percent of troop movements; and 

Whereas, because of declining revenues, 
many railroads in the East are threatened 
with bankruptcy or possible Government 
operation; and 

Whereas a Senate subcommittee which 
conducted an intensive 3-month investiga- 
tion into the railroad situation, has reported 
that the railroads must be given assistance 
at once, if they are to survive as a free enter- 
prise; and 

Whereas the committee has recommended 
legislation to give the railroads relief from 
obsolete regulations and excessive taxation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Frank A. Johnson Post 758, 
American Legion, of Johnson City, N. Y., 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
adopt the legislation recommended by the 
Senate committee, in order to help the rail- 
roads survive as a vital free enterprise in- 
dustry, without Government ownership or 
Federal subsidy; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded immediately to Hon. IRVING 
Ives and Hon. Jacos Javits, the two United 
States Senators representing New York State, 
and to Hon. Howarp Rosison, the Congress- 
man representing this district in the House 
of Representatives. 


SIZE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY—RESOLUTION 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
New York Chapter, Association of the 
United States Army, opposing any de- 
crease in the present size of the United 
States Army. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF NEW Yorke CHAPTER, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

Whereas it has been proposed that the 
size of the United States Army be reduced 
below its present figure, which figure is 
deemed to be too low; and 

Whereas it has also been proposed that 
the budget for the United States Army for 
the fiscal year 1959 be decreased below the 
amount asked for by the United States Army: 
Now, therefore, at a regular meeting of the 
New York Chapter, Association of the United 
States Army, held on February 18, 1958, in 
the city of New York, after due and serious 
consideration and discussion, it was, upon 
motion duly made, seconded and unani- 
mously carried; 

Resolved, That the New York Chapter, As- 
sociation of the United States Army, is not 
only unalterably opposed to any reduction 
in the present size of the United States 
Army, but also urgently advocates an in- 
crease in its manpower to bring it to a 
strength of 1 million, thereby assuring for 
the Army a greater capability to effectively 
retaliate in the event of a limited war, which 
situation is deemed more likely to occur than 
a general war; and it was further 

Resolved, That the New York Chapter, As- 
sociation of the United States Army, is im- 
placably opposed to any decrease in the size 
of the budget requested by the United States 
Army for the fiscal year 1959; and it was 
further 

Resolved, That the president of the chapter 
be, and he hereby is, directed to forward 
copies of these resolutions on behalf of the 
chapter to the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee; the chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee; the Sen- 
ators from the State of New York; and the 
Senators from the State of New Jersey. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Goyernment Operations, without 
amendment: 

S. 3139. A bill to repeal the Act of July 
2, 1956, concerning the conveyance of cer- 
tain property of the United States to the 
village of Carey, Ohio (Rept. No. 1648); 

H. R. 7081. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of a cloud on the title to certain 
real property located in the State of Illi- 
nois (Rept. No. 1649); 

H. R. 10009. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain surplus real prop- 
erty to Newaygo, Mich. (Rept. No. 1650); 
and 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution to permit 
use of certain real property in Kerr County, 
Tex., for recreational purposes without 
causing such property to revert to the 
United States (Rept. No. 1651). 

By Mr. GORE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 3560, A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a courthouse and a Federal office 
building in Memphis, Tenn., and for other 
purposes (Rept. No, 1653). 


AVAILABILITY OF EQUITY CAPITAL 
AND LONG-TERM CREDIT FOR 
SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from the 

Committee on Banking and Currency, 

I report favorably, with an amendment, 

the bill (S. 3651) to make equity capital 
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and long-term credit more readily avail- 
able for small-business concerns, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1652) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report may be 
printed, together with individual views. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Lawrence L. Seal, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Edward N. Gadsby, of Massachusetts, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 3933. A bill for the relief of Shunji Mi- 
hori and his wife, Chieko Mihori; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

8. 3934. A bill for the relief of John Macy; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3935. A bill for the relief of Peter Clem- 
ens, August Grauert, and Hans Herbert 
Grauert; and 

S.3936. A bill for the relief of Peter Paw- 
luk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. Javits) : 

S. 3937. A bill to facilitate the discovery 
and recovery by the States of unclaimed per- 
sonal property in the custody of Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3938. A bill to amend the act of August 
12, 1955, Public Law 378, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 707) , so as to provide that certain claims 
for losses sustained in the Texas City disaster, 
which have not been settled, may be settled 
by the Secretary of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarnoroucH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3939. A bill to amend section 1105 (b) 
of title XI (Federal Ship Mortgage Insur- 
ance) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to implement the pledge of faith 
clause; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3940. A bill to amend the Soil Bank Act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 
S. 3941. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved May 25, 1954, and for 


District of Columbia. 
By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 3942. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens distressed as the result of natural ca- 
lamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


RECOVERY BY THE STATES OF 
CERTAIN UNCLAIMED PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago I was approached by the 
appropriate officials of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General and the 
Council of State Governments about their 
interest in a Federal bill concerning 
escheats. Members of the Committee on 
Escheat of Funds include Attorneys Gen- 
eral Edmund G. Brown of California; 
Paul L. Adams of Michigan; W. W. Bar- 
ron of West Virginia; John J. Bracken 
of Connecticut; Albertis S. Harrison of 
Virginia; Miles Lord of Minnesota, and 
Thomas O. Miller of Wyoming. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr, 
Javits], I am happy to introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill requested by 
this committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with a state- 
ment summarizing its provisions, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3937) to facilitate the dis- 
covery and recovery by the States of un- 
claimed personal property in the custody 
of Federal agencies, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for 
himself and Mr. Javits), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That is act may be 
cited as the “Unclaimed Personal Property 
Act.“ 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is the policy of the Congress 
that— 

(a) The United States Government recog- 
nizes that the States may escheat or acquire 
as lawful custodians unclaimed property in 
custody of officers, departments, and agen- 
cies of the United States whenever the own- 
ers of such property have or may have had 
a vested interest therein and whenever 
claims for delivery and possession thereof 
have not been made by or on behalf of such 
owners or their heirs, assigns, or repre- 
sentatives. 

(b) The United States Government shall 
not assert an interest in such property by 
reason of any delay in the presentation of 
claims or demands for payment or delivery 
by or on behalf of original owners if a State 
may escheat or become the lawful custodian 
of the property. 

(e) The United States Government shall 
assist the States in discovering and recoyer- 
ing such property. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this act 

(a) the term “unclaimed property” means 
any tangible personal property or intangible 
personal property, including choses in action 
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; to the Committee on the in amounts certain, and all debts owed or of such State provides effective means 


entrusted funds or other property held by 
any Federal agency or any officer or employee 
thereof, whether occasioned by contract or 
operation of law or otherwise, except bonuses 
and gratuities, which has remained un- 
claimed by the owner for: 

(1) 20 years from the date of maturity 
or call for payment, if arising from trans- 
actions under the public debt; or 

(2) 20 years after the last transaction con- 
cerning principal or interest, if deposits in 
the postal savings system; or 

(3) 5 years after the property first be- 
came payable, demandable, or returnable, if 
arising from any other transaction. 

(b) the term “owner” means any person, 
including his legal representatives, who has 
or had a legal or equitable interest in un- 
claimed property. The owner shall be con- 
clusively presumed to be the person to whom 
unclaimed property was or is payable or 
returnable according to the records of the 
United States Government. If two or more 
persons are interested in the property, and 
the extent of their respective interests is 
unknown, it shall be presumed that their 
interests in such property are equal. 

(e) the term “State” means any State of 
the United States, including any antecedent 
commonwealth, republic, territory, or other 
jurisdiction, the District of Columbia, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

(d) the term “person” includes any in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, unin- 
corporated association, or other legal entity. 

(e) the term Federal agency” means (1) 
any executive or military department, agen- 
cy, or independent establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government, (2) 
any wholly owned Government corporation, 
and (3) any establishment in the legislative 
or judicial branch of the Government (ex- 
cept the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Architect of the Capitol and 
any activities under his direction). 

(f) the term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of General Services. 

DISCOVERY OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY 

Sec. 4. (a) The Comptroller General shall 
conduct periodically an examination of all 
records in possession of or relating to the 
accounts of each Federal agency concerning 
unclaimed property. From such records, the 
Comptroller General shall determine and 
record the following information with re- 
spect to such property: 

(1) The name and last known address of 
each owner; 

(2) The dates essential to determine when 
the property became unclaimed property; 

(8) The recoverable value, if funds; other- 
wise, a description of the property; and 

(4) The transaction whereby the property 
is held in custody by such Federal agency 
and the name and address thereof. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by sec- 
tion 2575 of title 10 of the United States 
Code, all unclaimed property in the custody 
of any Federal agency shall be transferred, 
under such regulations as the Comptroller 
General shall prescribe, to the custody of 
the Administrator, who shall retain custody 
thereof pending its disposition pursuant to 
the provisions of this act. 

REPORTS TO STATES 

Sec. 5. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Comptroller General shall 
report from time to time after June 30, 
1960, but not more often than annually, to 
the authorized officer of any State upon re- 
quest of that officer, all relevant information 
previously determined and unreported con- 

unclaimed property in which that 
State is or may be interested under the pro- 
visions of this act if the Governor of such 
State (or the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia) certifies and the 
Comptroller General is satisfied that the law 
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whereby: 

(1) The United States shall be compen- 
sated at reasonable times for a proportionate 
share of the actual and necessary cost of 
examining records pursuant to section 4 and 
for reporting such information; and 

(2) The United States shall be held harm- 
less or otherwise protected against any claim 
if the State escheats or acquires lawful cus- 
tody of the unclaimed property. 

(b) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a), the Comptroller General 
shall determine the proportionate share of a 
State as follows: The accumulated total 
actual and necessary cost shall be multiplied 
by a fraction the numerator of which is 
the accumulated total estimated value of the 
unclaimed property reported and reportable 
to that State and the denominator of which 
is the accumulated total estimated value of 
all unclaimed property reported and report- 
able to all States. From the amount thus 
ascertained there shall be subtracted any 
sums previously paid by that State to reim- 
burse the United States for such costs. 
RECOVERY OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY BY STATES 

Sec. 6. (a) Where according to the records 
of the United States examined pursuant to 
section 4 (a) the last known address of an 
owner of unclaimed property is in a State, 
such unclaimed property held by any Federal 
agency shall be subject to (1) escheat or cus- 
todial taking by that State or its authorized 


representative, or (2) collection by a fiduciary 


who has been appointed by a court in that 
State for the purpose of collecting assets of a 
deceased, disappeared, or missing person or 
of an owner of unclaimed property where 
the property will be escheated or taken into 
custody by the State if the owner or his suc- 
cessors do not claim the property. For the 
purposes of this act it shall be presumed 
that the situs of unclaimed property is in 
the State of the last known or presumed 
address of the owner. In case of any un- 
claimed property disclosed by such records 
to be owned by two or more persons— 

(1) If the last known addresses of owners 
are in one State, any owner’s address which 
is unknown shall be presumed to be in that 
State; 

(2) If the last-known addresses of owners 
are in more than one State, the addresses 
of owners whose addresses are unknown shall 
be presumed to be in the State where the 
Federal agency having custody of such prop- 
erty initially acquired possession of the prop- 
erty; and 

(3) If the records of the United States 
do not disclose the address of any owner of 
unclaimed property, such address shall be 
presumed to be in the State where the 
Federal agency having custody of such prop- 
erty initially acquired possession of the prop- 
erty. If it cannot be determined where 
possession of the property was initially ac- 
quired, such address is presumed to be within 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) If a State, its authorized representa- 
tive, or a proper fiduciary of the owner has 
obtained an appropriate order or Judgment 
of a State court declaring the right of the 
State or such fiduciary to escheat, acquire 
custody, or obtain possession of any un- 
claimed property, and if the State has paid 
its proportionate share as ascertained under 
section 5, the Administrator shall deliver or 
pay over the unclaimed property upon writ- 
ten request accompanied by a certified copy 
of the order or judgment, 

(c) The expiration of any period of time 
specified by statute or court order, during 
which an action or proceeding may be com- 
menced or enforced to obtain payment of a 
claim for funds or recovery of property shall 
not affect the right of a State, its authorized 
representative, or a proper fiduciary of the 
owner to escheat, acquire custody, or obtain 
possession of unclaimed property in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 
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(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Comptroller General and to 
the General Services Administration, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 7. The Comptroller General shall pre- 
scribe such rules, regulations, forms, sys- 
tems, and procedures for Federal agencies as 
may be required for the administration of 
the provisions of this act. 


AMENDMENTS 


Sec.8. (a) Subsection 203 (m) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. 484 
(m)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(m) Subject to the provisions of section 
2575 of title 10 of the United States Code, 
the Administrator is authorized to take pos- 
session of abandoned and other unclaimed 
property on premises owned or leased by the 
Government, and to retain custody thereof 
pending its disposition pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Unclaimed Personal Property 
Act. Except in the case of property trans- 
ferred to the Administrator pursuant to that 
section, such disposition shall not be made 
until (1) the Administrator has made a dili- 
gent effort to determine and locate the 
owner of the property, his heirs or next of 
kin, or his legal representative, and (2) 1 
year has expired after the date of receipt of 
such property by the Administrator.” 

(b) The text of section 2575 of title 10 of 
the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

„a) Subject to the provisions of sections 
4712 and 9712 of this title, if money or other 
personal property of a deceased member of 
an armed force of the United States is in 
the custody of a military department, the 
secretary concerned shall keep it in safe 
custody and make a diligent effort to deter- 
mine and locate the heirs, next of kin, or 
legal representative of the deceased member. 
Property remaining unclaimed 2 years after 
the death of the member shall be transferred 
to the Administrator of General Services, 
who shall dispose of such property pursuant 
to the Unclaimed Personal Property Act. 

“(b) Whenever any other lost, abandoned, 
or unclaimed property is in the custody of 
a military department, the secretary con- 
cerned shall make a diligent effort to find 
the owner, his heirs or next of kin, or his 
legal representative. If the owner, his heirs 
or next of kin, or his legal representative 
cannot be found within 1 year after such 
property is received at a storage point des- 
ignated by the secretary concerned, the 
secretary shall transfer such property to the 
Administrator of General Services, who shall 
dispose of that property pursuant to the 
Unclaimed Personal Property Act, except that 
if the owner, his heirs or next of kin, or his 
legal representative is determined but not 
found, such property may not be so trans- 
ferred until the expiration of 120 days after 
the date when notice, giving the time of the 
intended transfer, has been sent by regis- 
tered mail to that person at his last known 
address. 

(c) Subsections (e), (f), and (g) of sec- 
tion 4712 of title 10 of the United States 
Code are amended to read as follows: 

“(e) If the summary court-martial cannot 
dispose of the effects under subsection (d) 
because there are no persons in those cate- 
gories or because the court finds that the 
addresses of the persons are not known or 
readily ascertainable, the court shall trans- 
mit the effects to the Department of the 
Army for disposition pursuant to section 2575 
of this title. 

t) The summary court-martial shall 
make a full report of the transactions under 
this section, with respect to the deceased, to 
the Department of the Army for transmission 
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to the General Accounting Office for action 
authorized in the settlement of accounts of 
deceased members of the Army.” 

(d) Subsections (e), (f), and (g) of sec- 
tion 9712 of title 10 of the United States 
Code are anrended to read as follows: 

“(e) If the summary court-martial cannot 
dispose of the effects under subsection (d) 
because there are no persons in those cate- 
gories or because the court finds that the 
addresses of the persons are not known or 
readily ascertainable, the court shall trans- 
mit the effects to the Department of the Air 
Force for disposition pursuant to section 
2575 of this title. 

„((t) The summary court-martial shall 
make a full report of the transactions under 
this section, with respect to the deceased, to 
the Department of the Air Force for trans- 
mission to the General Acounting Office for 
action authorized in the settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased members of the Air 
Force.” 

(e) Sections 4713, 6522, and 9713 of title 10 
of the United States Code are repealed, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second month beginning after 
the date of enactment of this act. 


The statement presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 


STATEMENT CONCERNING FEDERAL BILL RELAT- 
ING TO UNCLAIMED PERSONAL PROPERTY 


The National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral at its 1956 conference established a com- 
mittee on escheats. The committee was di- 
rected to draft a form of Federal bill to fa- 
cilitate States in the discovery and recovery 
of unclaimed property in custody of officers, 
departments, and agencies of the United 
States. By resolution of the association at 
its 1957 conference, the committee was em- 
powered and directed to continue its studies. 

Officers, departments, and agencies of the 
United States possess large sums of moneys 

(credits) and some tangible property remain- 
ing unclaimed by owners whose identities or 
whereabouts have not been determined. 
There is no such thing as Federal escheat, ex- 
cept in the District of Columbia and in those 
Territories where the power has not been 
delegated American Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Grand Rivers Co. ((C. C. Ky. 1908), 159 Fed. 
775): Late Corporation, etc, v. U. S. ((1890), 
136 U. S. 1). The States wherein unknown or 
missing owners last resided have a clear legal 
right to acquire possession of unclaimed 
funds and property (See, e. g.: U. S. v. Klein 
((1938), 303 U. S. 276); Roth v. Delano 
((1949), 338 U. S. 226). Systematic re- 
covery has been impracticable for want of 
information enabling the discovery of assets. 

The committee on escheats has drafted and 
approved a form of bill containing a proposed 
“Unclaimed Personal Property Act.” If en- 
acted, the bill will accomplish the purposes 
recited in the resolutions of the National 
Association of Attorneys General. 

Provisions of the bill are summarized and 
commented upon as follows: 


SUMMARY 


Sec. 2. The section declares the intent of 
Congress and adopts a form employed by 
section 65, title 31, concerning accounting 
and auditing. 

Subdivision (a) recognizes the right of a 
State to escheat or obtain custody of un- 
claimed property in possession of the Gov- 
ernment whenever owners of vested rights 
have not asserted claims for delivery. 

COMMENT 

The recognition does not extend to assets 
in the nature of bonuses or gratuities. Sec- 
tion 3 (a) expressly excepts such property be- 
cause owners do not possess vested rights 
therein. The past tense is intended to cover 
situations in which a vested right may be 
affected by a statute or regulation limiting 
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the time for presentation of claims. A sim- 
ilar expression is contained in section 3 (b). 
SUMMARY 
Subdivision (b) declares that the Gov- 
ernment will not assert an interest in prop- 
erty by reason of any delay in presentation 
of claims by original owners provided local 
law enables a State to escheat or acquire 
custody of the property. 
COMMENT 
The bar of any statute or regulation is 
waived notwithtsanding the inability of an 
owner to claim payment or delivery. If lo- 
cal law does not enable a State to escheat or 
otherwise acquire the property, subdivision 
(b) is inoperative with respect to that State. 


SUMMARY 


Subdivision (c) declares that the Govern- 
ment shall assist the States in discovering 
and recovering unclaimed property. 


COMMENT 


The declaration is not consistent with, 
and to that extent would supersede, any 
existing law prohibiting officers of the Gov- 
ernment from assisting in the preparation 
of claims against the Government, 


SUMMARY 


Sec. 3. Subdivision (a) defines unclaimed 
property as tangible or intangible personal 
property including choses in action in 
amounts certain, except bonuses and gratui- 
ties, which have remained unclaimed for 
prescribed periods. Transactions under the 
public debt must be unclaimed 20 years after 
maturity or call for payment. Accounts in 
the postal savings system must remain un- 
claimed 20 years after the last transaction 
concerning principal or interest. All other 
property must remain unclaimed 5 years 
after the time it first became payable, de- 
mandable or returnable. 

COMMENT 

Bonuses and gratuities are excepted be- 
cause the Congress can grant or withhold at 
pleasure and in that circumstance can con- 
dition a grant. No equity appears to favor 
a State with respect to such assets. Appli- 
cation of the prescribed period under the 
public debt can be illustrated as follows: 
If a 20-year bond were issued in 1918 it 
would have matured in 1938 and the pro- 
ceeds would be unclaimed in 1958—20 years 
following date of maturity. A 20-year period 
is adopted for postal savings accounts for the 
reason that regulations of the Post Office 
Department adopt the same period, The 5- 
year period is reasonable and coincides with 
the time prescribed by Congress for trans- 
mittal to the Treasury of any funds remain- 
ing unclaimed in the registries of Federal 
courts, 

SUMMARY 

Subdivision (b) defines an owner as a per- 
son who has or had a legal or equitable in- 
terest in unclaimed property and includes his 
representatives, The owner is conclusively 
presumed to be the person to whom un- 
claimed property was or is payable according 
to the records of the Government. If two or 
more persons are interested in property and 
the extent of their interests is unknown, it is 
presumed that their interests are equal. 

COMMENT 

As in section 2 (a), the verb is expressed 
in the present and past tense to cover exist- 
ing rights as well as rights which existed be- 
fore the application of any statute or regu- 
lation limiting the time for presentation of 
claims. The conclusive presumption oper- 
ates against the Government, only; it does 
not preclude one State from otherwise assert- 
ing in a contest with another State. 


SUMMARY 
Subdivision (c) defines “State” to include 
any antecedent commonwealth, territory, or 
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other jurisdiction as well as the District, 
Territories, and possessions, 
COMMENT 
“State is broadly defined as including its 
antecedents to the end that early transac- 
tions concerning property, particularly bonds, 
may be received by the States. 


SUMMARY 


Subdivision (d) defines “person” to include 
corporate or other entities. 


COMMENT 


Problems relating to actual domicile of a 
corporation are not resolved by the bill, In- 
formation is reportable and property is de- 
liverable to the State of the last known or 
presumed address. If the address is not 
within the State of incorporation, any prob- 
lem resulting from that fact must be re- 
solved by the interested States. 


SUMMARY 


Subdivision (e) defines “Federal agency” 
to include the Military Department and other 
executive branches of the Government, 
wholly owned Government corporations, and 
other agencies within the judicial and legis- 
lative branches of the Government (other 
than the Congress and the Architect of the 
Capitol). 

COMMENT 

The definition embraces substantially all 
officers, agencies, and departments of the 
Government. 

SUMMARY 


Sec. 4, Subdivision (a) directs the Comp- 
troller General to examine all records, 
whether in his possession or possessed by 
other officers or agencies, to determine rele- 
vant information concerning property which 
has remained unclaimed or after the times 
mentioned in section 3 (a). 


COMMENT 


The desired information is not cataloged 
or compiled by the Government. The records 
of transactions are possessed by different of- 
ficers and agencies. The Comptroller General 
is the proper officer to supervise duties im- 
posed by the section. The information dis- 
closed by a search of records will satisfy any 
constitutional requirements if local law seeks 
to disturb vested interests in property. 


SUMMARY 


Subdivision (b) directs the Administrator 
of General Services, under such regulations 
as the Comptroller General shall prescribe, to 
acquire custody of unclaimed property in 
possession of Federal agencies and to retain 
custody pending disposition pursuant to the 
act. 

COMMENT 


The provision was added by the office of the 
legislative counsel, United States Senate, 
and principally concerns tangible property. 

SUMMARY 


Sec. 5. Commencing June 30, 1960, and 
from time to time thereafter, but not more 
often than annually, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is directed to furnish relevant informa- 
tion to the States upon request of proper 
State officers in the event the Governor cer- 
tifies and the Comptroller General is satisfied 
State law provides means whereby the Gov- 
ernment shall be (a) reimbursed for the ac- 
tual costs of record search and (b) held 
harmless against the claim of any owner fol- 
lowing delivery to a State. The section con- 
tains a formula for determination of the fair 
share of the costs attributable to individual 
States. 

COMMENT 

If the bill were to be enacted at the pres- 
ent session of the Congress, a substantial 
portion of record search can be had by the 
commencement of fiscal 1960-61. In seeking 
recovery of unclaimed property, the States 
would petition for their legal entitlements; 
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the Government, however, possesses the 
property through no fault of its own. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee believes that State 
law should contain the assurances recited 
in section 5. The mathematical formula 
appears to work the greatest equities among 
the States in that the cost of record search 
is keyed to the value of recoverable property. 
SUMMARY 

Sec. 6. Subdivision (a) declares that un- 
claimed property is subject to escheat or 
custodial taking by the State or an author- 
ized representative, or to collection by a 
court appointed fiduciary in the event a 
State will escheat or acquire custody of such 
property upon failure of owners to claim. 
Presumptions concerning residence are as 
follows: The addresses of owners whose 
addresses are unknown are presumed to be 
in the State where the known addresses of 
owners are located, if the known addresses 
are in the same State. If the known ad- 
dresses are in different States, or if there 
is no known address, the addresses of own- 
ers whose addresses are unknown are pre- 
sumed to be in the State where the Govern- 
ment initially acquired possession of the 
property. If it cannot be determined where 
such possession was acquired, the unknown 
addresses are presumed to be in the District 
of Columbia. The situs of unclaimed prop- 
erty is presumed to be in the State of the 
last known or presumed address of the 
owner, 

COMMENT 


Subdivision (a) recognizes several ap- 
proaches permitted by existing State laws. 
Upon application by the Attorney General, 
property can ultimately escheat and the 
rights of owners can be terminated. Con- 
tract escheators can acquire property for 
custodial delivery to the State. Fiduciaries 
under appointment of probate courts ad- 
ministering assets of the estates of missing 
persons can collect the property if it will 
escheat or be delivered to the custody of a 
State upon failure of owners to claim. The 
District of Columbia is presumed to be the 
address of owners whose addresses are un- 
known and cannot logically be attributed 
to a particular State. By statute, the Con- 
gress can independently prescribe the fate 
of such assets by reason of its control over 
the District. 

SUMMARY 

In the event a State has paid its propor- 
tionate share of record costs, subdivision 
(b) directs the appropriate officer to deliver 

on of unclaimed property to the 
representative of a State or to a fiduciary 
upon request therefor accompanied by certi- 
fied copy of court order declaring the right 
to escheat, acquire custody, or obtain pos- 
session. 
COMMENT 

If local law is such that the State cannot 
escheat or acquire custody of the property 
either initially or upon failure of owners 
to claim, subdivision (b) does not direct 
payment or delivery by the Government. 
Section 2 (b) declares that the Government 
will not assert an interest by reason of the 
bar of any statute if a State may escheat or 
become lawful custodian. Section 6 (a) pro- 
vides that property may be collected by a 
fiduciary if the property will ultimately es- 
cheat or be delivered to the custody of a 
State upon failure of owners to claim. The 
bill does not contemplate delivery by the 
Government in any situation where the 
State will not ultimately benefit by receipt 
of the unclaimed proceeds. 

SUMMARY 

Subdivision (c) declares that the expira- 
tion of any time prescribed for commence- 
ment or enforcement of actions shall not 
affect the rights of a State or its representa- 
tive of a proper fiduciary to acquire posses- 
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sion of unclaimed property pursuant to the 
provisions of the proposed act. 
COMMENT 
Subdivision (c) waives any statutory bar 
only in the event a State will ultimately 
benefit if property remains unclaimed. 


SUMMARY 


Subdivision (d) authorizes an appropria- 


tion for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the proposed act, 
COMMENT 
The Government holds some tangible 
property but most of the assets represented 
by funds are credits. Subdivision (d) au- 
thorizes an appropriation. Under existing 
law, funds are appropriated to cover certain 
transactions, for example, section 725p, title 
31, U. S. O. A. 
SUMMARY 
Sec. 7. The Comptroller General is di- 
rected to establish proper systems within 
the Government whereby the required in- 
formation may be obtained, 
COMMENT 
With a view to prospective transactions, 
section 7 would authorize adoption of pro- 
cedures whereby records can be coded when 
established to permit mechanical sorting of 
relevant facts when property becomes un- 
claimed, 
SUMMARY 
Sec. 8. Amends existing provisions of law 
to conform with provisions of the Un- 
claimed Personal Property Act. 
SUMMARY 
Sec. 9. Declares that the effective date of 
the Unclaimed Personal Property Act is the 
first day of the second month following the 
date of enactment, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask, Mr. 
President, that the bill lie at the desk 
until the end of Senate business on Fri- 
day, June 13, 1958, to enable other Sen- 
ators to cosponsor it if they so desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


AMENDMENT OF TEXAS CITY DIS- 
ASTER RELIEF ACT OF 1955 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Texas City Disaster 
Relief Act of 1955, in order to provide 
for settlement of certain claims not ade- 
quately considered by the Secretary of 
the Army. 

The Texas City Disaster Relief Act of 
1955 provided a maximum amount of 
$25,000 which might be paid on any in- 
dividual claim. In the administration 
of the act, the Secretary of the Army 
has taken the position that that is the 
maximum which can be paid to any 
family. If one person in a family was 
killed, he has considered the $25,000 as 
the maximum which might be paid. If 
four persons were killed, he has consid- 
ered all four claims together, and stated 
that since the claims involved only a 
single family, $25,000 was the maximum 
that could be allocated, regardless of 
the earning capacity or age of the per- 
sons involved. We believe this bill will 
remedy that situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3938) to amend the act 
of August 12, 1955, Public Law 378, 84th 


Congress (69 Stat. 707), so as to provide 
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that certain claims for losses sustained 
in the Texas City disaster which have 
not been settled, may be settled by the 
Secretary of the Army, introduced by 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, TO IMPLEMENT THE 
PLEDGE OF FAITH CLAUSE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 1105 (b) 
of title XI—Federal ship mortgage in- 
surance—of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to implement the 
pledge of faith clause. I ask unanimous 
‘consent that a statement of the purposes 
and need for the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
‘referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3939) to amend section 
1105 (b) of title XI—Federal ship mort- 
gage insurance—of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to implement the 
pledge of faith clause, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


The statement presented by Mr. Mac- 
Nuso is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED For BILL To 
AMEND SECTION 1105 (B) or TITLE XI (Fep- 
ERAL SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE) OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE Act, 1936, AS AMENDED, 
‘To IMPLEMENT THE PLEDGE OF FAITH CLAUSE 


The Department of Commerce, Maritime 
Administration, is authorized to insure con- 
struction loans and mortgages on certain 
types of cargo- and passenger-carrying ves- 
sels and other. watercraft (title XI, Merchant 

Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 46 U. S. C. 1271 
‘and ff.). Receipts representing premiums 
for insurance and certain incidental fees are 
deposited in the Federal Ship Mortgage In- 
surance Fund (a revolving fund for the pur- 
pose of carrying out title XI) and, such de- 
posits, together with such amounts as may 
be appropriated or otherwise made available, 
may be used for the redemption of any loans 
or in case of default (46 U. S. O. 

1275). The outstanding balance of insured 
loans and mortgages at the end of the cur- 
rent year is expected to reach $225 million 
and insured ship loans and mortgages under 
the title will exceed $600 million by the end 
of 1959. 

Title XI (46 U. S. C. 1272) provides that 
“(d) The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of interest 
on and the unpaid balance of the principal 
amount of each mortgage and loan insured 
under this title.” 

Section 1105 of title XI (46 U. S. C. 1275), 
provides that in the case of a default in 
payment of principal and interest, the in- 
sured mortgagee may demand payment by 
the Secretary of Commerce of the unpaid 
principal and accrued interest. Upon offer 
of an assignment within 30 days from date 
of demand, the Secretary must promptly 
pay in cash to the mortgagee the amount of 
the unpaid principal and unpaid interest 
to date of payment. 

There has been one default under an in- 
sured mortgage. Inasmuch as there were 
not sufficient available moneys in the fund 
promptly to pay upon demand the Govern- 
ment obligation under the title, the Con- 
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gress in the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1958 (Public Law 85-352, 85th 
Cong.), made $10 million from the Vessel 
Operations Revolving Fund of the Maritime 
Administration available for the purpose of 
meeting the obligations under title XI in 
respect of any default (46 U. S. C. 1241a), 

The Government guaranty under title XI 
guarantees payment of 100 percent of the 
principal and interest of construction loans 
and mortgages (which do not exceed 75 
percent, and in some cases 8714 percent of 
the actual cost of the vessel). Interest rates 
paid to the mortgagee by the mortgagor 
have been at rates not in excess of 5 per- 
cent (rates up to 6 percent are possible on 
the basis of certain findings). Under cur- 
rent policy, applicants for mortgage insur- 
ance generally propose an interest rate of 5 
percent per annum. Certain applicants for 
insured loans are seeking funds for a re- 
placement program so large that funds ac- 
cumulated in statutory reserve funds of the 
operators are insufficient to carry out entire 
programs, particularly when the companies 
are faced with requirements for replacement 
of passenger vessels in the near future. 
The costs of new construction are so large 
and the total of interest payments are cor- 
respondingly so large that the item of in- 
terest becomes critical in progress of the 
ship replacement programs. Two com- 
panies with passenger ship replacements 
Specifically propose, as is permitted under 
title XI, making a loan to be underwritten 
as a public issue of bonds secured by a Gov- 
ernment insured ship mortgage. Such a 
procedure was contemplated by the Con- 
gress under title XI, which was enacted to 
enable new ship construction to be financed 
through public investment rather than by 
direct Government loans. Underwriters 
have assured the companies contemplating 
such issues and the Maritime Administra- 
tion that the lowest interest rates (possibly 
as low as the 3½ percent Government loan 
rate under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936), 
can be secured in case of public issue, if 
the underwriters can point to the 100 per- 
cent Government insurance of the mortgage 
security which is made immediately effec- 
tive by having on hand or making available 
to the Maritime Administration the neces- 
sary funds to pay up accrued unpaid inter- 
est and unpaid principal of a defaulted 
insured mortgage. Thus implemented, the 
pledge above recited would serve its ulti- 
mate purpose—that of facilitating private 
investment under Government guaranty, 
so that interest rates should be very little 
above that carried by long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. Such a saving in interest cost 
would be beneficial both to the United 
States Government as well as the shipping 
companies. Reduction of costs of financing 
construction will be reflected in greater 
subsidy recapture. All operating-differen- 
tial subsidy contracts contain recapture pro- 
visions, whereby the United States shares 
equally with the subsidized operator all 
profits arising from subsidized operations 
in excess of 10 percent of capital necessarily 
employed in the operations. The decrease 
in the rate of interest would also lessen 
the contingent liability of the Government 
for accrued unpaid interest in the case of 
a default. 

It would be very difficult to establish the 
amount of the necessary reserve to meet pos- 
sibilities of defaults. Moreover, to establish 
and maintain a cash reserve would mean 
that the reserve funds would lie idle for 
indefinite periods of time at Government ex- 
pense. It is proposed, therefore, that au- 
thority be vested in the Secretary of Com- 
merce to borrow from the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury sufficient moneys to make the re- 
quired payments in the event of any default. 
Under this plan the Secretary of the Treasury 
would loan the Secretary of Commerce the 
meeded funds as a public debt transaction, 
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The loans would be subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce with the approyal of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The notes or 
other obligations would bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of such notes or other 
obligations. Any such loan with interest 
thereon would be repaid from the Federal 
Ship Mortgage Insurance Fund, which is 
maintained with premiums paid for insur- 
ance, incidental fees, receipts from disposi- 
tion of assets acquired under title XI, and 
any necessary additional appropriations, 

There is submitted herewith a bill to ac- 
complish this proposal. 

The Department urges prompt considera- 
tion of this bill. Four large passenger vessels 
will be delivered in the next few months and 
the arrangements for the insurance of the 
mortgages on these vessels and the public 
issuance of securities based thereon must be 
promptly made in advance of the delivery of 
the vessels. Otherwise, the advantage of gen- 
eral public participation and the reduced in- 
terest costs will be lost to the disadvantage of 
the owners of the new vessels and the 
United States Government as insurer of the 
mortgages. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS IN THE 
AZORES ISLANDS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of certain aliens distressed 
as the result of natural calamity in the 
Azores Islands. This is a story of terror 
and tragedy, of the destruction of homes 
by the hundred and of more than five 
thousand people who had to be evacu- 
ated from the island of Fayal in the 
Azores. It is a story of people panicked 
by almost continuous earthquakes, as 
the volcano of Pico Gorda belches forth 
its fumes and smoke and lava, and the 
country folk flee their homes. Most of 
the island’s 25,000 people have flocked to 
Horta, Fayal’s main seaport, looking for 
means of escape to other islands. Units 
of the Portuguese Navy and hundreds of 
small fishing boats carry their precious 
cargoes of women and children to Pico 
Island, 4 miles away, and to other isles 
of the Azores. 

Proud Portugal has not requested aid 
from any other government as yet, but 
in spontaneous humanity, CARE is fly- 
ing food by the ‘ton from this country 
and blankets by the thousand from 
Rome. 

In this country the relatives of these 
desperate people in the Azores look to 
us for an expression of help and friend- 
ship which is the meaning of America 
as we like to portray it to the world. 

This measure is such an act of friend- 
ship, offering to destitute families the 
shelter of this land if there is no likeli- 
hood of their lives being reestablished in 
their homeland. 

It deprives no other nation of any part 
of its immigration quota. It requires 
strict conformance with all immigration 
laws and regulations. It is strictly for 
those whose families might be dispersed 
to unfamiliar surroundings unable to 
return to their homes and urgently in 
need of the essentials of life. 
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It is an expression of human charity 
yet surrounded with every safeguard and 
hinged with conditions that would ex- 
clude the unworthy. It extends a help- 
ing hand to those whose families must 
flee from the ruins of their beloved 
homes, but it requires them to meet the 
standards of eligibility which assure us 
they will be of the quality of the people of 
the Azores whom we have long welcomed 
and valued as loyal and important seg- 
ments of the American community. 

This measure is America speaking at 
its finest, its fairest to a people in need. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3942) for the relief of cer- 
tain aliens distressed as the result of 
natural calamity in the Azores Islands, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. PASTORE, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, there are 
hereby authorized to be issued 1,500 special 
nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, speci- 
fied in section 2 of this act, seeking to enter 
the United States as immigrants, and to 
their spouses and their unmarried sons or 
daughters under 21 years of age, including 
stepsons or stepdaughters, and sons or 
daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if 
accompanying them. 

Src. 2. Visas authorized to be issued under 
this act shall be issued only to nationals or 
citizens of Portugal who, because of natural 
calamity in the Azores Islands subsequent 
to January 1, 1958, are out of their usual 
place of abode in such islands and unable to 
return thereto, and who are in urgent need 
of assistance for the essentials of life. 

Sec. 3. Visas authorized by this act may 
be issued by consular officers as defined in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 221 
of that act: Provided, That each such alien 
is found to be eligible to be issued an im- 
migrant visa and to be admitted to the 
United States under the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: Pro- 
vided further, That a quota number is not 
available to such alien at the time of his 
application for a visa. 

Sec. 4. Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this act, the definitions contained 
in section 101 (a) and (b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act shall apply in the 
administration of this act. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF 
THE AIR FORCE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JENNER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 3623) for the relief of cer- 
tain officers of the United States Air 
Force who performed service with the 
United States during World War II as 
part of a Yugoslav detachment, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BRICKER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend further 
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the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. BRIDGES submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 12181, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 12181, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. THURMOND submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12181, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
submit some amendments to House bill 
12181, the mutual security bill, to be 
printed and lie on the table. I have a 
total of seven amendments. 

Amendment No. 1 is a language 
amendment which would require the 
Department of Defense to charge no 
more than an average price for the 
equipment sold by the Department of 
Defense or its agencies under the mu- 
tual security program. The amend- 
ment is designed to correct a number 
of inequities which have arisen under 
both past and present Department of 
Defense policies, which permit the 
charging of “replacement” or otherwise 
unreasonable or unrealistic prices for 
used military-aid equipment not ac- 
tually excess to domestic defense needs, 
purchased from the Department with 
ICA funds. 

In 1956, Congress sought to bring the 
prices of such equipment more nearly 
into line with the value of the equip- 
ment, and language designed to do so 
was written into the act at the time. 
However, under a Department of De- 
fense directive, implementing the act’s 
language, it still is possible to charge the 
replacement cost for such equipment. 

Amendment No. 2 would reduce the 
amount of military aid by $500 million, 
and would strike from the bill section 
13, which permits the President to shift 
up to $235 million from defense support 
to military aid, or vice versa, as he may 
desire. 

My third amendment, Mr. President, 
would reduce the amount authorized for 
defense support by $135 million, and 
would also delete section 13, to which 
I referred earlier. 

My fourth amendment would elimi- 
nate authority for the contingency fund 
of $200 million. 

The fifth amendment would strike the 
proviso making $4 million worth of Aus- 
trian counterpart funds available on a 
loan basis to an Austrian agency to pay 
Nazi war-crime reparations to Austrian 
citizens. 

Amendment No. 6 would modify the 
so-called Korean housing authority con- 
tained in the bill. It will be recalled 
that in the past Congress provided that 
up to $18 million could be transferred 
from Korean-aid funds to construct liv- 
ing quarters, office space, and support- 
ing facilities for personnel assigned to 
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Korea. I sought in the past to delete 
this authority entirely, but I failed, 

The purpose of the amendment is 
to preserve the presently authorized 
amount of $18 million to preclude the 
$8 million increase that has been pro- 
vided in the committee bill. 

The amendment would also delete the 
authority to spend in other areas of the 
world up to $2,750,000 to build similar 
quarters for personnel in the field. 

My seventh, and last, amendment, Mr. 
President, simply provides that none of 
the contingency fund may be spent or 
given to countries of Western Europe. 

The total effect, insofar as reducing 
the amounts provided in the bill are con- 
cerned, would be a gross reduction of 
$845,750,000, less, of course, the $235 
million that the President is permitted 
to transfer between defense support and 
Military aid. The total net cut would 
therefore be $610,750,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Address delivered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture before the United Republican 
33 of Illinois, at Chicago, III., on June 2, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 118) for 
the relief of the General Box Co., with 
an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2647. An act for the relief of D. S. 
and Elizabeth Laney; 

H. R. 2689. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain real 
property to Stella Vusich; 

H. R. 3452. An act for the relief of William 
8. Scott; 

H. R. 3889. An act for the relief of Nissim 
S. Tawil, Esther Tawil (nee Goldman), Solo- 
mon Tawil, Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, Jac- 
queline Tawil, and Sarina Goldman; 

H. R. 4049. An act for the relief of Abra- 
ham Fye; 

H. R. 4461. An act for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors; 

H. R. 5776. An act for the relief of Herbert 
Wolff; 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of Thom- 
son Contracting Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H. R. 6448, An act for the relief of Cath- 
ryn A. Glesener; 

H. R. 6593. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burna; 

H. R. 6595. An act for the reltef of Markus 
H. Teitel; 

H. R. 6622. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Duncan; 
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H.R.7375. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. (Billie M.) 
Doyle; 

H. R. 7499. An act for the relief of the 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.; 

H. R. 7660. An act for the relief of Dan 


Hin; 

H. R. 7790, An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted to 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. by the 
United States; 

H. R. 7945. An act for the relief of McRay 
Vestal; 

H. R. 8088. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mame E. Howell; 

H. R. 8211. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim 
to Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to cer- 
tain lands in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 8497. An act for the relief of Robert 
J. Roncker; 

H. R. 9222. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Edgar Scott; 

H. R. 9258. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Minnie Perreira; 

H. R. 10094. An act for the relief of the 
‘Western Union Telegraph Co.; 

H. R. 10142. An act for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; 

H. R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. 
Henry Ennen and others; 

H. R. 10815. An act for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker; 

H. R. 11202. An act for the relief of the 
“estate of Verentes Bent, deceased; 

H. R. 12261. An act for the relief of Lucian 
Roach doing business as the Riverside 
Lumber Co.; and 

H. J. Res. 589. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
“signature to the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 59. An act directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain property in the 
State of Colorado to William M. Proper; 

S. 1657. An act for the relief of Lloyd C. 
King; and 

8. 1979. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Hollinger. 

H. R. 7454. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
under certain conditions of sound recordings, 
film, and slides and transparencies; 

H, J. Res. 627. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 529. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 2647. An act for the relief of D. S. and 
Elizabeth Laney; 


H. R. 3452. An act for the relief of William 
S. Scott; 


? H. R. 3889. An act for the relief of Nissim 
S. Tawil, Esther Tawil (nee Goldman), 
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Solomon Tawil, Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, 
Jacqueline Tawil, and Sarina Goldman; 
H. R. 4049. An act for the relief of Abraham 


Fye; 

H. R. 4461. An act for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors; 

H. R. 5776. An act for the relief of Herbert 
Wolff; 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of Thom- 
son Contracting Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H. R. 6448. An act for the relief of Cathryn 
A. Glesener; 

H. R. 6593. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burna; 

H. R. 6595. An act for the relief of Markus 
H. Teitel; 

H. R. 6622. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Duncan; 

H. R. 7375. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. (Billie M.) Doyle; 

H. R. 7499. An act for the relief of the 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.; 

H. R. 7660. An act for the relief of Dan Hill; 

H. R. 7945. An act for the relief of McRay 
Vestal; 

H. R. 8088. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mame E. Howell; 

H. R. 8497. An act for the relief of Robert J. 
Roncker; 

H. R. 9222. An act for the relief of Dr. Edgar 
Scott; 

H. R. 9258. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Minnie Perreira; 

H. R. 10094. An act for the relief of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; 

H. R. 10142. An act for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; 

H. R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. Henry 
Ennen and others; 

H. R. 10515. An act for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker; 

H. R. 11202. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Verentes Bent, deceased; 

H. R. 12261. An act for the relief of Lucian 
Roach, doing business as the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co.; and 

H. J. Res. 589. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2689. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property 
to Stella Vusich; 

H. R. 7790. An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted to 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co, by the 
United States; and 

H. R. 8211. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim to 
Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
in the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


VOLUNTARY UNIONISM 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, as 
the Subcommittee on Labor works dili- 
gently to produce proposed legislation 
to cover the irregularities disclosed by 
the McClellan committee over the past 
year and a half, I become more and 
more convinced that the only real an- 
swer to the complete protection of the 
union members and the working people 
of this country will be voluntary union- 
ism. As each section of this piece of 
proposed legislation is discussed, one 
can see more clearly than ever that if 
free men had a free choice to join or 
not to join a labor organization, the 
problems covered by this measure would 
be quickly solved. We cannot, by leg- 
islation, stamp out dishonesty in men; 
but Congress has, by legislation, 
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stamped out freedom in the labor move- 
ment. Because unions are compulsory, 
not free, the problems disclosed by the 
McClellan committee have arisen. We 
do not find similar situations in vol- 
untary organizations where free men 
have the free right to belong or not 
to belong, and where those who belong 
have a free right of expression in open 
meetings. So it is logical to assume 
that a free labor movement would pros- 
per in this country as it prospers over 
the rest of the world. 

David Lawrence, in this week’s U. S. 
News & World Report, in his logical and 
concise way, has pointed out that the 
United States Supreme Court has, in 
recent decisions, in effect recognized a 
man’s right to work. Because of the 
timeliness of the editorial, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

So THERE Is a “Ricut To Work”? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Unions, with thelr monopoly power, have 
mistakenly come to be regarded even by some 
of their own members as having some of the 
absolute powers of Government. The threat 
of expulsion hovers constantly over the non- 
conformist in union meetings. Under a Fed- 
eral statute, moreover, a worker today can 
be required to join a union in order to retain 
his job. Workers who have conscientious 
objections to union membership can lose 
their jobs when a plant is unionized. Efforts 
to correct this by State laws that would pro- 
hibit compulsory membership and would 
protect the “right to work” have been met 
with hostility by labor-union leaders. 

So it is refreshing to read the opinion 
handed down last week by the Supreme 
Court of the United States which upholds 
the principle that nobody can lawfully inter- 
fere with an individual's right to work. 

The issue arose in a picketing case in 1951. 
Paul Russell, not himself a union member, 
sought to continue working at an Alabama 
factory during a strike. Justice Burton, 
speaking for the Court's majority, writes: 

“Such pickets, on July 18, by force of num- 
bers, threats of bodily harm to Russell, and 
of damage to his property, prevented him 
from reaching the plant gates. At least one 
striker took hold of Russell’s automobile. 
Some of the pickets stood or walked in front 
of his automobile in such a manner as to 
block the street and make it impossible for 
him, and others similarly situated, to enter 
the plant.” 

This kind of picketing has happened hun- 
dreds of times in recent years in America 
without effective intervention by Federal or 
State authorities. Hence the intimidation 
has been successful. In such cases, the proud 
boast of trade unionism that it rests on 
volition rather than coercion becomes an 
empty claim. 

It is, therefore, commendable that six jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court—Burton, Whit- 
taker, Brennan, Clark, Harlan, and Frank- 
furter—all voted to uphold the right of a 
State court to impose damages. Russell was 
permitted not only to recover back pay but 
to collect punitive damages for the emotional 
harm done to him by the incident. 

The dissenting members of the Court— 
Chief Justice Warren and Justice Douglas— 
argued that only Federal law applied. This 
meant that only back pay would be obtain- 
able and no redress would be possible for 
bodily harm or damage to one’s automobile, 
In fact, the minority of the Court takes the 
political view that it would be bothersome to 
labor unions if they were subjected to such 
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suits In State courts. No similar solicitude 
seems to have been exhibited for the rights 
of the individual worker. Chief Justice 
Warren says: 

“There is a very real prospect of stagger- 
ing punitive damages accumulated through 
successive actions by parties injured by 
members who have succumbed to the emo- 
tion that frequently accompanies concerted 
activities during labor unrest.” 

How easy it is glibly to rationalize violence 
as just emotionalism. 

Here is an example, too, of indifference to 
human suffering which will come as a sur- 
prise to those who have believed the so-called 
liberals on the High Court are more con- 
cerned with humanitarianism than with ab- 
solute legalisms. 

Fortunately, the majority of the Court did 
not hesitate to reaffirm the principle of State 
protection against physical interference with 
the right to work. 

“The issue before us,” says Justice Bur- 
ton's majority opinion, “is whether a State 
court, in 1952, had jurisdiction to enter- 
tain an action by an employee, who worked 
in an industry affecting interstate com- 
merce, against a union and its agent, for 
malicious interference with such employee's 
lawful occupation * * * we uphold the ju- 
risdiction of the State courts in this case.” 

A lawful occupation, the Supreme Court 
says in effect, must not be interfered with, 
and the warning is clear that, if the local 
police do not furnish protection to the citi- 
zen, he may sue the union whose pickets 
have forcibly prevented him from working 
at his job. 

The Supreme Court majority last week 
also held that a worker unjustly expelled 
from a union could sue it for damages in 
State courts. The point was emphasized 
that expulsion of a member for ill-founded 
reasons is a breach of contract by the union. 

The right to work, whether exercised by a 
member or nonmember of a union, is an in- 
herent right of the individual. It is pro- 
tected by the Federal Constitution, which 
says that nobody shall be “deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law.” 

It is time for the so-called liberals and the 
labor-union leaders of the country to ac- 
cept these basic principles of constitutional- 
ism. A trade-union movement that is 
dependent for its progress on measures of 
coercion cannot survive. Only when the or- 
ganizing methods are voluntary can the 
concerted activities of private individuals 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an- 
other writer who daily is growing in 
stature, Mr. George Todt, of the Valley 
Times, of San Fernando, Calif., has over 
the years recognized the right of a per- 
son to join or not to join a labor organiza- 
tion. Iask unanimous consent that three 
of his more recent articles be printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Valley Times of 
May 26, 1958] 
UNIONS’ MONOPOLY POWERS EXAMINED 
(By George Todt) 

“Wise men argue causes, and fools decide 
them.“ (Ancharsis.) 

One of the best addresses I have listened 
to this year was given by Milton C. Lightner, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers—he is also chairman of the 
board of the Singer Manufacturing Co.—at 
the Los Angeles Rotary Club in the downtown 
Statler recently. It was reasonable, moder- 
ate, and unselfish in view. 

Two of the points Mr. Lightner touched 
upon were labor problems and taxation. 
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Since he represents an important segment of 
our economy and its thinking along such 
lines, I am going to bring my readers some 
of his thought-provoking views as he gave 
them. 

“The monopoly power of unions has en- 
abled them to obtain wage increases far be- 
yond any increase in productivity,” said 
Lightner. “Union demand for still further 
wage increases can only have the effect of 
further restricting productive activity—and 
thus holding back necessary increases in jobs. 

“One essential to correcting the conditions 
that bring on and prepetuate a recession is to 
curb the monopoly power of organized 
labor. I am not advocating legislation aimed 
at destroying labor unions or laws that would 
hamper them in their proper functions. It 
is in the labor union field that flagrant abuse 
of power is arousing the public to the need 
for controls—and they will come. 

“Twenty-five years ago, a law was passed 
protecting the right of a person to join a 
union irrespective of the wishes of his em- 
ployer. The very labor unions that once cam- 
paigned for the right of an individual to 
choose to join their ranks are now making 
every effort to destroy the right of the indi- 
vidual to exercise his own free choice as to 
whether to become a union member—or 
whether to remain a union member once he 
has joined. 

“Today the individual employee stands in 
need of the protection of his rights not to 
join a union if his conscience so directs him. 
For he is only a slave if he must join a 
union—through force, compulsion or 
duress—in order to hold a job to make a 
living for himself and his family. Actually, 
if an employee has a right to join a union, 
then, by the same token, he also has a similar 
right to decline to join a union. That right 
is more and more being denied. It should 
be protected in the United States of 
America.“ 

On the subject ot taxation, Lightner spoke 
out boldly with these telling words: 

We have adopted for our own the 
philosophy of Karl Marx. This destructive 
socialist said that the way to destroy capital- 
ism is to destroy capital—and the way to 
destroy capital is by steeply graduated, pro- 
gressive income taxes, 

“The Federal budget should be kept as low 
as possible by holding expenditures in 
check—and by reducing or eliminating non- 
essential programs. The States and their 
citizens will have to break the bad habit of 
running to the Federal Government each 
time some real or fancied need develops in 
their communities. 

“The tax burden, coupled with unjustified 
wage increases, has hit business and industry 
particularly hard. 

“Another essential remedy for what alls 
the national economy is income-tax reform 
along lines of the Sadlak-Herlong bills. 
These bills call for a scheduled series of five 
annual reductions of the tax rates on in- 
dividual and corporate incomes. 

“At the end of the 5-year period, the 
maximum rate on individuals would be 
brought down all along the line to a top rate 
of 42 percent instead of the present 91 per- 
cent. The top rate on corporate income 
would also be brought down to 42 percent 
from the present 52 percent in a series of 
five steps. 

“If this type of tax reform could become 
law, it would be a tremendous spur to the 
whole economic life of the country—not 
merely a panacea aimed at the present reces- 
sion. The existence of the recession indi- 
cates that there is a strain on the economy 
of the Nation. Where does this strain origi- 
nate? 7 

“The two principle sources are to be found 
in the wage-price inflation that has been 
with us for several years,” concluded Light- 
ner, “and in unsound Government spending 
and taxation policies.” 
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From the San Francisco Valley Times o 
May 27, 1958] 8 
LABOR MONOPOLY IrKs THE PEOPLE 


(By George Todt) 

“It is not a revolt, it is a revolution.” 
—.— de Liancourt to Louis XVI, July 14, 

89). 

With public opinion mounting every day 
against the haughty labor barons who spurn 
the very idea of effective reform by means of 
remedial legislation against what now con- 
stitutes the biggest monopoly in the United 
States—indeed, if not the whole world by 
this time—it will be interesting for us to 
hear from Joe Doakes on this subject today. 

What do the American people think about 
such items as union democracy (Senator 
Witt1aM F. KNowLanp’s labor bill of rights), 
union monopoly and the oft-debated yolun- 
tary unionism initiative measure in Cali- 
fornia—more commonly called the right to 
work? 

For answer to these interesting questions, 
let us go no further than right here at home 
in the San Fernando Valley and neighboring 
Hollywood. In this very locale, covered by 
the Valley Times, the Congressman of the 
22d District Jon Hort has recently per- 
formed an outstanding service to the mem- 
bers of this area by conducting an outstand- 
ing poll of opinion which was answered by 
more than 50,000 people. 

“Inasmuch as there are thousands of citi- 
zens who have moved to this district from 
every State of the Union,” said Mr. Hotr, “I 
believe the results of the questionnaire rep- 
resent a national cross section to a large-de- 

. .* * * Tabulation of the answers by 
IBM (International Business Machines) has 
been completed and results are as follows:” 

The questions covered such items as na- 
tional defense, education, foreign policy, la- 
bor, taxation, general subjects, and questions 
of local interest. In view of the fact that 
our California primary election is only a 
week away—and the labor issue is the chief 
difference between the two parties in the key 
race for the governorship between Attorney 
General Pat Brown and Senator BILL 
KNow.Lanp—let us content ourselves to con- 
centrate on the more meaningful aspects of 
the Holt poll as it pertains to the present 
campaign. 

The Sherman Oaks Congressman is a 
member of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and is known for his fairness 
in phrasing questions concerning labor. I 
think he has done a masterful job in this 
instance. His queries to his constituents are 
short, concise, and to the point. There are 
only three in number, but they cover the en- 
tire matter—and do so very well. I shall 
repeat Congressman Hotr’s phraseology here 
so that my readers may judge for themselves 
how fair and correct they are. Here are the 
questions and the answers from the people of 
our area: 

Question. Do you favor legislation requir- 
ing unions to conform to antitrust laws now 
applicable to private corporations and other 
business enterprises? 

Yes, 86.3 percent; no, 9.2 percent; 
opinion, 6 percent. 

Question. Do you favor Federal super- 
vision and regulation which guarantees 
union democracy, protecting voting rights of 
members, and reporting of all financial 
transactions made by union leaders? 

Yes, 91.5 percent; no, 54 percent; 
opinion, 3.1 percent. 

Question. Do you favor enactment of a 
State law along the lines of the right to work 
(also called voluntary unionism) amendment 
currently being discussed in California? 

Yes, 66.7 percent; no, 23.7 percent; no 
opinion, 9.6 percent. 

My readers, being the intelligent citizens, 
which I know them to be, do not require 
me to labor the point. Can the labor bosses 
explain it? 


no 


no 
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Here is the data for you to judge for your- 
self. Form your own conclusions. 

The overwhelming majority opinion ex- 
pressed by the grassroots public opinion of 
our area is precisely what this column has 
backed unwaveringly over most of the past 
3 years, 

Te appears that Joe and Mary Doakes are 
in accord with our premise, 

Let the politicians wonder. Let the labor 
bosses worry. And let the people dance in 
the streets. I think their liberation from 
the fear of tryanny and homegrown dictator- 
ship may not be too far away. 

Public opinion is still the greatest force 
for good left in America. 

Note to Joe and Mary Doakes: Please be on 
hand next Tuesday to back up your political 
opinion with your ballot at the polls. Can 
do? 


{From the San Francisco Valley Times of 
May 29, 1958] 
Views on Ricut To WORK 


(By George Todt) 

“My man’s as true as steel.” — (Shakespeare, 
Romeo and Juliet, act II. scene 4.) 

Recently a Democratic political hopeful 
charged into my office with the information 
that he was a moderate, middle-of-the-road, 
anti-Ziffren type of Bourbon contender and 
told me many reasons why this was true. 

It sounded pretty good as far as it went; 
but it didn’t go quite far enough. So I asked 
my friend a soul-searching question: 

“Where do you stand on the right to work?” 

“Oh, I'm against that,“ he told me. “You 
see, I'm in a labor district. What 
else can I do?” 

“Well, Senator WILLIAM F. Kro WLAN D is 
‘running in a lot of labor districts, too,” I 

“replied. “And he isn't ducking the issue.” 

“But he’s antilabor,” squealed my young 
visitor. “You certainly don’t think I could 
embrace his platform do you?“ 

“I’m afraid you have been listening to the 
labor bosses and their expensive propagan- 
dists,“ quote I. Tou ought to listen to the 
rank and file of organized labor for a change. 
From what I hear, they realize that the Sen- 
ator is really on their side. His labor bill of 
rights is made to order for them.” 

Further conversation with the exuberant 
politico revealed to me that he was against 
the right to work and Senator KNOWLAND 
for the best of all known reasons: “Just 
because.” But I don't think he really knew 
why. 

Many others who think emotionally in- 
stead of factually are in the same category, 
however. Lots of company for my political 
friend here. So, in the interests of those who 
want to know what BUL. KNOWLAND really 
believes about the labor problem today—not 
what propagandists might like us to think 
erroneously—here is what Mr. Integrity“ 
says about it himself: 

“The right of every American worker to 
belong to a union and to bargain collectively,” 
says the Senator, “must continue to be effec- 
tively protected by law. 

“The right to earn a living is a basic civil 
right of the first magnitude and should not 
be denied to any American worker because 
he or she does not join a union. 

“No American should be required to belong 
to a private organization and pay dues as 
a condition to earning a living for his wife 
and children. 

“On the other hand, every worker should 
have the opportunity to join a union volun- 
tarily. 

“The following eight points of a workers‘ 
bill of rights should be guaranteed to all 
union members. They should have the 
right: 

“1. To elect their officers by secret ballot 
and be assured that the ballots cast are the 
ballots counted, 
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“2. To recall their elected officers by secret 
ballot when they prove to be incompetent or 
corrupt, 

3. To control the election of their na- 
tional officers by voting, by secret ballot, for 
the delegates sent to their national conven- 
tions. 

“4, To call a strike—or call off a strike 
by the secret ballot. 

“5. To speak up against union practices of 
which they disapprove without fear of re- 
crimination or retaliation against them. 

“6. To control the amount and use of their 
initiation fees, dues and assessments. 

7. To have their welfare funds safe- 
guarded. 

“8. To expect legislation insuring penalties 
for cases inyolving collusion between man- 
agement and union officials against the in- 
terest of union members. 

“Voluntary unionism, protected by this 
workers’ bill of rights, will challenge organ- 
ized labor’s officers—local and national—to 
give their members outstanding leadership 
of integrity and ability. 

“It will strengthen the trade union move- 
ment by assuring the members of the unions 
that their organizations belong to them— 
and are run accordingly. Captive locals and 
members thereof would soon be a thing of 
the past, as would coercion by unscrupulous 
union bosses. 

“Samuel Gompers, a great labor leader of 
another day, repeatedly emphasized his be- 
lief in voluntary over compulsory unionism— 
emphasizing that it would produce the best 
overall results for labor and management 
alike. Mr. Gompers was a labor libertarian 
and I am in accord with his position.” 

For those who wish more details of the 
KNOWLAND stand on the vital labor ques- 
tion, I recommend their reading of his Why 
Not a Bill of Rights for Labor? in the March 
issue of the American Mercury and the May 
edition of the Reader’s Digest. Let “Mr. In- 
tegrity” speak for himself. 

Then ask yourself: “Which American citi- 
zens are not entitled to his labor bill of 
rights?” 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS AT MOUNT 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this is the season when graduat- 
ing classes throughout the country re- 
ceive a great deal of advice from many 
distinguished Americans. However, I 
am sure that none of the commencement 
speakers this June will offer a greater or 
more stimulating challenge to the youth 
of our Nation than did President Eisen- 
hower when he spoke at Mount St. 
Mary’s College in Emmitsburg, Md., on 
Monday. 

In his commencement address, the 
President stressed the great frontiers 
still to be conquered in the areas of 
world peace, race relations, educational 
opportunity, and human welfare. He 
challenged his listeners to take an active 
part in pioneering these frontiers, both 
at home and in the world struggle 
against Communist totalitarianism. 


I think— 


He declared— 
there are more frontiers to explore, more 
crusades that need to be waged, than ever 
before in our history. 


This morning, the New York Herald 
Tribune commented editorially on the 
President’s speech, and contrasted its 
vision of a challenging future with the 
gloomy pessimism which is now so pop- 
ular in certain quarters. I ask unani- 
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mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks the 
text of the editorial, which is entitled 
“The New Frontiers.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
4, 1958] 
THE NEW FRONTIERS 

Talk of a closed frontier was commonplace 
in the early days of the New Deal. The argu- 
ment ran that America, having used up its 
elbow room for expansion, now had no more 
room for growth. As it happened, all this 
gloomy talk was at its height on the eve of 
the most explosive growth in the Nation's 
history. 

A typical pessimist was the 6-year-old son 
of author Lincoln Steffens, Peter, who told his 
father he could see no future, since every- 
thing useful had already been invented. An- 
swered Steffens: “Man still couldn't make a 
faucet that didn’t leak.” But within a few 
years man did make the atom yield up its 
energy, overthrow the previous laws of phys- 
ics, and create the first manmade moon. 

But now new pessimists are abroad in the 
land. President Eisenhower, addressing the 
commencement at Mount St. Mary's College 
in Maryland, expressed bafflement at the 
spirit of a youngster who had written, There 
are no more frontiers, so what is there to cru- 
sade about?” 

“Personally,” said the President, “I think 
there are more frontiers to explore, more 
crusades that need to be waged than ever 
before in our history.” 

The President listed the crusades the class 
of 1958 can wage, the frontiers that are there 
for them to open: 

The frontier of race relations, to make all 
our citizens equal before the law * * * in 
every political, legal, and economic aspect of 
their lives. 

Wipe out the slums that still infest our 
cities. 

Expand our living standards until no one’s 
is inadequate. 

Help the whole world reach similar abun- 
dance. 

Provide adequate education to all. 

Establish world peace, 

Those are mighty big targets. But a sound, 
free economy can and should accomplish 
them. We agree with the President they pro- 
vide plenty for the class of 1958 to tackle. 
They are the biggest frontiers in history. 
Human survival may depend on their so- 
lution. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us are deeply concerned with 
the present plight of the railroads. The 
situation is becoming increasingly difi- 
cult, and in some quarters the very sur- 
vival of the railroads is threatened. I 
am advised that the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has re- 
ported a bill which will give at least 
some relief in this situation, and I am 
extremely hopeful that the bill will re- 
ceive overwhelming support. 

Yesterday, I received an important 
letter from an old friend of mine in New 
Jersey, former Goy. Charles Edison, who, 
as all of us know, was Secretary of the 
Navy during the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War II. In his letter to 
me, former Governor Edison calls atten- 
tion to his personal interest in this mat- 
ter and to what he did, while he was in 
public office, to relieve the tensions on 
the railroads. 

Because of the importance of Gover- 
nor Edison’s observations and the rele- 
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vancy of this matter as the Senate 
approaches consideration of the bill re- 
ferred to, I ask unanimous consent that 
Governor Edison’s letter of May 29 be 
published in full in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West Orance, N. J., May 29, 1958. 
The Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran ALEx: Over many years my business 
has kept me in touch with the progress, 
achievements and tribulations of American 
railroads. Further, as Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy during the years 
immediately preceding World War H, I be- 
came increasingly aware of the necessity of 
maintaining a network of healthy railroads 
if America’s basic requirements for trans- 
portation of freight and passengers were to 
be met. 

Therefore, when I became Governor of New 
Jersey at a time when war was imminent 
and many rail lines were in reorganization 
or sorely threatened with bankruptcy, one 
of the accomplishments of my administra- 
tion was a modernization of New Jersey’s 
archaic railroad tax laws which were stran- 
gling the carriers. 

Many legislative proposals are now pend- 
ing in the Congress. I urge that prompt and 
effective action be taken to protect the fu- 
ture of what one Congressional report refers 
to as “the bedrock of our Nation's transpor- 
tation system.” 

There is an urgency in this problem that 
transcends most of matters pending in the 
Congress. 

A multiplicity of Federal controls stem- 
ming from many years back when railroads 
enjoyed something of a monopoly—a status 
which now bears no relationship to fact—is 
just one of the areas in which corrective 
legislation is needed. 

In closing, may I stress that the salvation 
of American railroads lies in the direction of 
promoting freedom of enterprise. Any move- 
ment tending to nationalize the railroads 
would be deleterious not only to the rail 
lines but to all segments of our business and 
industry as well. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES EDISON. 


STATEMENT OF HON. C. BURKE EL- 
BRICK BEFORE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, at the meeting of the Foreign 
Relations Commitee yesterday, Tuesday, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Eu- 
ropean Affairs, Mr. Elbrick, made an out- 
standing and very illuminating state- 
ment with regard to the European situa- 
tion. He discussed East Europe and the 
satellite countries, and then discussed 
West Europe, and especially the signifi- 
cance of NATO. What Secretary Elbrick 
said is of first importance to every Mem- 
ber of this body, especially as we are now 
considering the Mutual Security Act of 
1958. 

Yesterday I urged my colleagues to 
read the splendid report prepared by the 
staff of our committee before they make 
up their minds finally as to how to vote 
on the mutual security bill. Today Iam 
urging them to read Secretary Elbrick’s 
testimony before our committee yester- 
day in order to understand the vital im- 
portance of our cooperating fully with 
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NATO, as is provided in the mutual se- 
curity bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Elbrick’s testimony 
as presented to our committee be printed 
in the body of the Rrecorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE C. BURKE 
ELBRICK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, ON UNITED 
STATES POLICIES AND PROGRAMS IN EUROPE 


It is a privilege to be able to discuss with 
you once again our policies and problems in 
the part of the world covered by the Euro- 
pean Bureau of the Department of State. As 
you know my Bureau deals with two broad 
areas which are fundamentally different, but 
which are both of the utmost significance to 
American interests. The first of these— 
Communist Europe—represents the main 
threat to our freedom, security and well-be- 
ing. The second—free Europe—constitutes 
our principal source of external strength and 
support. 

With the members of this committee, it is 
hardly necessary for me to undertake any de- 
tailed exposition of our basic European poli- 
cies. You gentlemen know these policies as 
well as I do. You have contributed to their 
development and implementation over a pe- 
riod of years. At this time, therefore, I 
think it would be most useful for us to con- 
centrate on the application of these policies 
to the current situation in Europe. 

During recent weeks, there has been con- 
siderable talk about the need for a general 
revision of our foreign policies, both in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. This talk is inevitable 
when our Government faces a critical situa- 
tion abroad. To some extent the demand for 
change is altogether reasonable. As Secre- 
tary Dulles has pointed out, our policies are 
never static. They are constantly being re- 
examined to meet the changing world situa- 
tion. While this fact may not be widely un- 
derstood by the general public, I am sure it 
is obvious to the members of this Committee. 

With respect to our really basic foreign 
policies, however, I believe demands for 
change must be viewed with considerable 
caution. These basic policies are grounded 
in basic American interests and are tailored 
to the hard facts of the international situa- 
tion as it actually exists. Unless there is a 
far-reaching change in our national interests 
or in the fundamental character of the inter- 
national situation itself, a radical change in 
basic policy would be a perilous experiment. 

Let us examine first our relations with the 
Soviet Union and the part of Europe under 
Soviet control. Here, our fundamental pur- 
poses are relatively simple to express, al- 
though immensely complicated to carry into 
effect. We want to prevent the spread of 
international communism dominated by the 
U. S. S. R. which means that we must con- 
stantly resist the further expansion of So- 
viet territory, power and influence. We want 
to avoid military conflict. Wherever possible, 
we want to settle our differences with the 
Soviet Government through peaceful nego- 
tiation. We want to encourage the develop- 
ment of conditions which will permit the 
enslaved peoples within the Soviet system to 
regain their freedom. We want to promote 
better understanding between people living 
in the Soviet orbit and free peoples. Finallly, 
we want to create incentives which will in- 
duce the Soviet Union gradually to alter its 
basic policies—to abandon its ambitions for 
a universal empire and to enter sincerely 
into peaceful and constructive cooperation 
with the rest of the world. 

In several important respects, we have 
made significant progress toward the realiza- 
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tion of these purposes during the past 10 
years. There has been no war on the Euro- 
pean continent. Since the beginning of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, in April, 1949, the 
Communists have made no territorial gains 
in the European area. Communist political 
influence in the free nations of Europe has 
substantially lessened. Behind the Iron 
Curtain, Soviet rule has encountered increas- 
ing popular resistance, as demonstrated by 
the violent uprisings in East Germany and 
Hungary. Yugoslavia has established and 
maintained its independence from Soviet 
control, and Poland has demonstrated a 
heartening tendency toward greater freedom 
of action. 

There has been a significant expansion of 
contacts between the Western peoples and 
the peoples under Soviet rule. You will re- 
call that on January 27 of this year we con- 
cluded an exchange agreement with the So- 
viet Government which provided for a series 
of exchanges of persons in the cultural, edu- 
cational, and athletic fields over the next 2 
years. As a result of that agreement, for 
example, there will be for the first time in 
the recent history of our relations with the 
Soviet Union American students studying 
this fall in Soviet universities and Soviet stu- 
dents enrolled in American institutions. 
Much remains to be done, of course, espe- 
cially in removing the obstacles to the free 
flow of information to the Soviet peoples, but 
we hope to make some progress toward this 
objective by pressing for implementation of 
those sections of the agreement of January 
27 which relate to exchanges of radio-TV 
programs on world events, reciprocal pur- 
chase and sale of films, and improved dis- 
tribution of Amerika magazine. 

At the same time, we must recognize that 
these fayorable developments are offset by 
certain considerations that are distinctly 
unfavorable. The most important single 
factor in our relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion remains unchanged, All available evi- 
dence indicates that the Soviet rulers are 
still firmly determined to achieve world 
domination through whatever means may 
be required. 

It is true, I think, that the growing 
strength and unity of the Free World has 
stretched out the Soviet timetable of con- 
quest. We know that the Soviet strategists 
have always thought and planned in fairly 
long-range terms, but conditions during the 
early postwar period seemed to offer them 
opportunities for immediate success in a 
number of critical areas. They were 
tempted to grab while the grabbing was 
good. Today, the grabbing is no longer 
good in the European area, and Soviet strat- 
egy to absorb the vital territory, manpower, 
resources, and industrial facilities of free 
Europe has had to take account of this fact. 
While there is no doubt that the Soviet 
rulers will remain alert to any new oppor- 
tunities for quick and cheap victories that 
may arise, military or otherwise, they are 
clearly planning in terms of years and dec- 
ades, and are concentrating their imme- 
diate attention primarily upon promoting 
neutralism in Europe, seeking to break up 
NATO and other Western cooperative ar- 
rangements, exploiting weak spots in the 
European economic and social structure, 
and attempting to outflank and strangle 
free Europe by achieving Communist dom- 
ination of Asia and Africa. 

It is also true, I feel sure, that the Soviet 
rulers would greatly prefer to achieve their 
ambitions without the risk of all-out war- 
fare. They have come to realize that direct 
military aggression would invite a nuclear 
catastrophe, and they are therefore concen- 
trating more heavily upon political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological aggression. Nev- 
ertheless, they have continued to proclaim 
world empire as their ultimate goal, and 
as long as this remains their objective the 
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and security of the world will be con- 
stantly threatened. 

We must also recognize that the Soviet 
capacity to wage its cold war against the 
Free World has substantially increased. The 
overall Soviet economy has grown stronger, 
and the Soviet rulers have clearly indicated 
their willingness to use a sizable portion 
of their economic power to finance aid and 
trade programs designed to penetrate and 
ensnare free nations. The remarkable ad- 
vances of Soviet science and technology are 
familiar to all of us. Finally, we must re- 
member that the Soviet Union 18 still main- 
taining an enormous military establishment, 
supported by nuclear power and missiles as 
well as the more conventional military 
forces. While they undoubtedly hesitate to 
use this military power under present cir- 
cumstances, we could expect this hesitation 
to vanish rapidly if we and our allies should 
permit ourselves to be weakened to the 
point where the Soviet rulers might have 
reason to believe they could destroy us with 
minimum to themselves. 

In view of the situation I have described, 
I feel considerable assurance in saying that 
our basic policies toward the Soviet Union 
are sound, We frequently hear demands for 
more boldness in our relations with Rus- 
sia—and simultaneously hear counter de- 
mands for more fiexibility—but these de- 
mands are rarely translated into specifics. 
I do not believe that any sane American 
who is familiar with the horror of modern 
warfare would propose that we pursue our 
interests through suicidal military adven- 
tures. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that any American who is concerned with 
our ultimate survival would suggest that we 
abandon our resistance to Soviet expansion- 
ism. We have no alternative but to steer 
a course between these extremes, and that 
is exactly what we are now doing. 

Some people have repeatedly emphasized 
the importance of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union as a means of achieving a 
peaceful settlement of differences. This 
emphasis is altogether proper, but I think 
we should remember two things. First is 
the simple fact that negotiation with the 
Soviet Government is not a one-shot deal, 
but a constant process. In one way or an- 
other, we are almost continuously engaged 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union. We 
negotiate through our diplomatic missions, 
through the United Nations, through the 
U. N. specialized agencies, through special 
committees of experts, and even by means 
of public statements. We have participated 
in one meeting of heads of governments and 
are fully prepared to hold another if it 
appears that such a meeting offers any 
reasonable prospect of constructive results. 
Whether or not such a meeting takes place, 
however, we should understand that nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union will con- 
tinue through a variety of channels. Where 
the Soviet rulers have a genuine desire to 
reach agreement on any subject, there are 
plenty of ways and means available. 

Next, we should remember that there are 
inevitable limitations upon what we can ex- 
pect from any kind of negotiations with the 
Soviet Government. These limitations stem 
first from the fact that most international 
agreements necessarily involve promises, and 
that Communist promises are not what we 
would call gilt-edged collateral. They stem 
also from the fact that the Soviet rulers do 
not truly represent their own people or any 
other people, and that the peoples under 
their control have relatively little practical 
influence upon the policies and actions of 
their rulers. Finally, they stem from the 
fact that the fundamental Soviet goal of 
world domination—which lies behind all 
their negotiations and other international 
activities—is utterly incompatible with our 
own interest in peace and security. These 
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limitations do not mean, of course, that we 
should abandon efforts at negotiation. 

In the past, we have been able to reach 
accord with the Soviet Government on sev- 
eral important matters, such as the Austrian 
Peace Treaty, the cessation of the Berlin 
Blockade, the recent exchange program, and 
the establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. I am convinced that 
other valuable agreements are possible in 
the future. But we should be aware of the 
fact that we can never expect a complete 
settlement with the Soviet Union without a 
fundamental change in the Soviet Union’s 
own purposes. We certainly cannot enter 
into any agreement which implies an aban- 
donment of resistance to Communist im- 
perialism, 

There are also those in this country and 
abroad who insist the United States and 
its Western allies should demonstrate a 
greater readiness to make concessions to 
Soviet demands. I’m not sure I know ex- 
actly what this means. We should always 
be prepared, of course, to match Soviet con- 
cessions with concessions of our own, pro- 
vided these result in a genuine improvement 
in the outlook for peace and security, or 
provided they give the Soviet Government 
real incentives to alter its attitudes and de- 
signs, But we should also understand 
that such incentives are unlikely to be pro- 
vided by a policy of appeasement. The So- 
viet rulers will never call off their program 
of world conquest so long as they feel they 
have a good chance of being successful. 
Therefore, we have nothing to gain and 
much to lose by concessions which merely 
whet their appetites or which enlarge their 
capacity for pursuing their goals. 

While we are always ready to meet the 
Soviet half way in the search for a lasting 
peace, there are several things that we sim- 
ply cannot afford todo. We cannot be satis- 
fied with a mere illusion of peace. We can- 
not accept empty words as a substitute for 
the concrete arrangements upon which a 
workable peace must depend. We cannot 
accept the permanent enslavement of any 
nation which wants its freedom. We can- 
not break up our collective security sys- 
tems nor weaken the bonds of unity with 
our allies. Most of all, we cannot barter 
away the solid military, economic and po- 
litical strength which we and our allies 
have achieved in exchange for shallow prom- 
ises. There is nothing we could do that 
would be more dangerous to world peace 
than to give the Soviet rulers the mistaken 
impression that free nations are too stupid, 
too decadent or too weak to resist. 

It has been said on occasion that we are 
devoting too much effort to the military 
aspects of defense—that we need to give 
more attention to the fierce political, eco- 
nomic and psychological offensive which the 
Soviet Union is waging against the Free 
World. I think both the executive branch 
and the Congress have long been aware of 
the grave dangers presented by the non- 
military techniques of aggression employed 
by the Soviet Union. In Europe, for ex- 
ample, we should recall that we undertook 
the Marshall plan to restore Europe's econ- 
omy some time before we began the NATO 
military buildup. It is also true, I believe, 
that the Soviet shift of emphasis from mili- 
tary to nonmilitary expansion is one of the 
most striking developments of recent years, 
and that we must be prepared to adapt our 
own policies to meet the new situation. We 
need to tighten our collective security re- 
lationships, extend political consultation 
with friendly nations, improve the effective- 
ness of our programs of economic assistance, 
maintain realistic trade policies, strengthen 
our informational and cultural operations, 
and do many other things. But we should 
also understand that the need for greater 
effort in the political, economic and psycho- 
logical fields does not justify less effort in the 
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field of military defense. There is no rea- 
son to believe the shift in Soviet tactics was 
occasioned by any sudden burst of tender- 
ness or generosity. It was almost certainly 
based upon their recognition of the fact 
that military adventures have become too 
dangerous. This, in turn, resulted from the 
position of military strength which the 
United States and its allies have attained. 
We should remember that, despite Soviet 
announcements of force cuts, there have 
been no real reductions in overall Soviet 
military power. In fact, modern weapons 
have increased this power, and a renewal of 
Soviet military pressure could occur at any 
time. Let us lead them not into tempta- 
tion. Nobody should discount the impor- 
tance of the nonmilitary aspects of the cold 
war, but I think every sane person would 
rather fight the battle against communism 
on this front than to be compelled to fight 
with missiles and nuclear weapons. Only 
by keeping our military defenses strong can 
we have reasonable assurance that Soviet 
aggressive action will be confined to other 
channels. Strong military defenses, in fact, 
are the indispensable foundation of all our 
diplomatic, economic, cultural and infor- 
mational efforts to stop the nonmilitary ad- 
vances of communism. 

Our prospects for success in carrying out 
our policies toward Soviet Europe depend 
to a considerable degree upon our relations 
with free Europe. In this important area, 
also, our basic purposes are fairly simple. 
We want the nations of free Europe to re- 
main free. We want them to be strong— 
strong enough to provide for the well-being 
of their peoples—strong enough to protect 
themselves against Communist political and 
economic penetration—strong enough to 
give us real help in maintaining an ade- 
quate system of military defense. We want 
to see the nations of free Europe attain 
maximum cooperation among themselves, 
and also want them to cooperate with us 
on a broad Atlantic basis. We want, friend- 
ship, understanding and mutually beneficial 
commercial and cultural relationships be- 
tween the European countries and the 
United States. Finally, we want our Euro- 
pean friends to use their considerable re- 
sources and influence in non-European areas 
to promote peace, freedom, strength and 
unity among the peoples of the Free World as 
a whole. 

Here again, I do not believe there is much 
doubt about the general success of our poli- 
cies during the last 10 years. I have already 
mentioned the fact that the Communists 
have failed to capture any of these coun- 
tries, and that Communist influence inside 
their borders has appreciably diminished. 
I am sure the members of this committee 
are also famillar with the gigantic strides 
these countries have taken toward greater 
strength and stability. They have made a 
truly remarkable recovery from the economic 
chaos which threatened them 10 years ago. 
Most of them have also achieved a measure 
of political stability that once seemed im- 
possible. Through NATO, they are now 
making a substantial contribution not only 
to their own military defense, but to the 
total defensive power available for the pro- 
tection of the entire Free World. They have 
granted independence to a number of for- 
mer colonies in Africa and Asia and are grad- 
ually evolving new political and economic 
relationships with other dependent areas. 
This process has been extremely difficult, and 
is all the more laudable for this reason, 

Meanwhile, the nations of free Europe 
have made tremendous progress in the de- 
velopment of cooperative relationships with 
one another. The OEEC is a valuable sub- 
stitute for the economic nationalism that 
characterized the last generation. The 
Community of Six represents a bold, new 
experiment in supra-national integration, 
which is moving step by step toward a 
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united Europe. This cooperation within 
Europe is matched by growing cooperation 
between Europe and North America. As you 
know, the joint military effort developed 
under NATO is steadily being extended to 
political, economic, and psychological activ- 
ities. I believe the recent NATO meeting 
at Copenhagen, from which I returned a few 
days ago, marked a new peak of Atlantic 
political unity. 

When I speak of the political unity 
achieved within NATO, I do not mean to 
suggest that there are no disagreements 
among the members. You all know that 
disagreements frequently exist, sometimes on 
fairly important issues. It is not surprising 
that 15 sovereign nations will often have 
differing attitudes and interests with respect 
to specific problems, What is surprising 
is the remarkable measure of agreement 
attained on fundamentals, Our proc- 
esses of political consultation are not de- 
signed to eliminate all differences, but 
rather to achieve an essential accord in 
basic policy and action despite these differ- 
ences. In this, we have done very well in- 
deed. I doubt that human history records 
any other instance in which 15 independent 
nations have managed to work together so 
effectively and to maintain such a closely 
knit community of purpose. 

All things considered, I would not hesi- 
tate to say that the success of our policies 
in Western Europe during the last 10 years 
has been little short of miraculous. At the 
same time, of course, we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that our European friends 
still face a number of serious problems. 
Despite the substantial improvement of Eu- 
ropean production and trade, the economies 
of several countries are subject to severe and 
constant strain. Communist influence, de- 
spite its decline, remains too strong for 
comfort in certain areas of Western Europe. 
Little concrete progress has yet been made 
toward the important objective of German 
reunification, without which there can be no 
enduring stability in central Europe. There 
is evidence of a significant volume of neu- 
tralist sentiment in some countries, and 
this sentiment is constantly being stimu- 
lated and exploited by Communist elements. 

The relations between certain European 
nations and their overseas territories, as you 
know, still produce a number of exceedingly 
complex problems. The United States has 
consistently sought to promote the orderly 
evolution of dependent peoples to self-gov- 
ernment. At the same time, we have been 
aware that premature independence and ir- 
responsible nationalism may present grave 
dangers to the dependent peoples them- 
selves, as well as to the whole Free World. 
We have also hoped that the peoples evolv- 
ing toward self-government will voluntarily 
choose to maintain intimate political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural ties with the nations of 
Europe. Our policies with respect to these 
matters have not always been satisfactory to 
our European allies, and we have sometimes 
been critical of their own policies and prac- 
tices. On the whole, however, we have rec- 
ognized that the processes of political and 
social evolution are not easy, and we feel 
that the European governments have made 
long strides, in dealing with the intricate 
problems involved. 

Even in the field of military defense, we 
and our allies are a long way from being out 
of the woods. Science and technology moves 
at a breathtaking pace, and military weap- 
ons and facilities are growing more compli- 
cated and more expensive every day. The 
maintenance, improvement, and progressive 
modernization of NATO forces will continue 
to present problems of tremendous magni- 
tude. In addition, we are confronted by the 
fact that the German defense buildup has 
been slower than expected, and that the 
French have considered it necessary to 
divert a large portion of France’s military 
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forces to Algeria. The NATO defense pro- 
gram certainly cannot be taken for granted 
and there is no basis for any relaxation of 
interest or effort. 

Finally, we know that certain European 
governments have had difficulties of an in- 
ternal nature. France, in particular, has 
been going through a severe domestic polit- 
ical crisis 


For obvious reasons, I would prefer to 
avoid making extensive comment on the 
internal French situation at this time. It 
would be inappropriate for Americans to do 
or say anything which might be construed 
as interference in a matter that is essen- 
tially the concern of the French people 
themselves, or which might complicate the 
enormous tasks facing the de Gaulle Gov- 
ernment. I do not want to suggest any lack 
of interest in the situation, nor to gloss over 
the seriousness of the problems that may 
arise from recent events in France. It has 
been necessary for us to give this situation 
a great deal of thought, and to follow devel- 
opments very closely. At the same time, I 
think Americans would do well to avoid go- 
ing off the deep end in considering the 
possible effects of the French situation upon 
the Western World as a whole. We should 
view this situation in the broad perspective 
of history. 

I am convinced of the profound dedica- 
tion of the French people and their govern- 
ment to the cause of human freedom. I am 
equally convinced that the basic interests of 
the French nation are inextricably tied up 
with the future of the European community 
and the Atlantic community. The Western 
World needs France just as France needs its 
association with the Western World. France 
has played a leading role thus far in the 
building up of Western defense, and I do not 
believe that any French Government, other 
than a government under Communist con- 
trol would wish to try to undermine or halt 
the progress that is being made. 

With respect to the various other problems 
I have mentioned, I believe that we should 
take a similarly calm and constructive atti- 
tude. We should not try to sweep any of 
these problems under the rug. On the other 
hand, we should not exaggerate their difi- 
culty. Here again, I feel that perspective is 
essential, because we are going to have to 
live with some of these problems for a long 
time to come. 

Actually, none of the problems that we 
face today in Western Europe is nearly so 
difficult as those we faced 10 years ago. I re- 
member when a number of people sincerely 
opposed the Marshall plan with the argu- 
ment that European economic recovery was 
hopeless and that any effort to promote 
recovery would simply amount to pouring 
money down a rat hole. I remember when 
NATO was also opposed on the grounds that 
Europe was politically and militarily inde- 
fensible, and that any effort to build an 
effective defensive structure would be a waste 
of effort. If we had followed these counsels 
of despair, we probably would not be sitting 
here today discussing our policies of Western 
Europe because Western Europe would al- 
ready have been lost to the Free World. 

In dealing with the current problems of 
free Europe, I believe our policies should 
follow the same general patterns that have 
been successful in the past. While economic 
aid to Europe has been virtually eliminated, 
with the exception of assistance recently 
given France, we must keep the European 
economic picture under close observation, 
and must take account of the need for Euro- 
pean economic health in developing our own 
financial and commercial policies. We must 
do our part in maintaining the NATO de- 
fense structure, and must continue to help 
our allies to improve and modernize their 
forces. We must develop further the proc- 
esses of political consultation in NATO, in 
order to insure a fundamental unity of pol- 
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icy and action among the member govern- 
ments. We must explore constantly with 
our allies the possibilities of joint effort in 
all flelds of endeavor where a combinaiton of 
skills and resources may offer mutual ad- 
vantage. In particular, I believe we should 
give full support to the recent NATO pro- 
gram for scientific cooperation. 

We must encourage our European allies to 
settle occasional differences among them- 
selves in a peaceful and constructive man- 
ner. Without interfering in the internal 
affairs of friendly nations, we should use our 
influence to promote political and social sta- 
bility. We should encourage our friends to 
adopt progressive and realistic policies in 
dealing with their territorial and economic 
interests in other parts of the world. We 
should continue our cultural and informa- 
tion programs, both as a means of counter- 
acting Communist propaganda and as a 
means of inspiring a greater unity of spirit 
throughout the Atlantic community. One 
of the strongest bulwarks of Atlantic cooper- 
ation is the widespread and direct contact 
that has developed among the peoples them- 
selves—among businessmen, professional 
bodies, labor groups, legislators and many 
other elements of national populations. 
These contacts produce a kind of under- 
standing and community of interest that 
could never be achieved through govern- 
mental contacts alone. 

In carrying forward our multiple policies 
and programs in the European area, we must 
give constant consideration to new methods 
and techniques of operation. In the final 
analysis, however, there is no substitute for 
old-fashioned diplomacy—for the ability to 
move rapidly and decisively in all fields of 
common interest—for the day-to-day diplo- 
matic cooperation on a host of little problems 
which, if effectively handled, we can keep 
from becoming big problems. It may be trite 
to say that diplomacy is not only our first but 
our only satisfactory line of defense, but I 
believe the statement is nevertheless true. 

All things considered, I would say that our 
European policies have paid off. I believe 
they will continue to pay off in the future. 
I do not mean to imply, of course, that there 
is no room for improvement. As I have al- 
ready indicated, all our policies and programs 
are in a constant state of revision. We must 
always be on the alert for better ways of do- 
ing things. However, I honestly believe that 
our basic policies are on the right track and 
that our principal task is to improve their 
practical application to particular situations. 

We cannot expect that these policies are 
going to result in an immediate relaxation 
of international tensions or a sudden termi- 
nation of the cold war. On the contrary, I 
think we should face up to the fact that an 
early end to the cold war just doesn’t seem 
to be in the cards. The road ahead will 
probably be long and hard, with many twists 
and turns, but we already know better than 
to expect any smooth-surfaced freeway to 
peace and survival. We will certainly make 
mistakes, and the enemies of freedom will 
do everything they can to c2pitalize on these 
mistakes. 

However, I am sure that the Soviet rulers 
are not nearly so hopeful about any parti- 
cular mistakes we may make as they are 
hopeful that we will ultimately quit try- 
ing. It is their fondest dream that we will 
eventually “run out of gas”—that we will 
succumb to a sort of “cold war weariness”— 
that we will become “fed up” with a trou- 
blesome and perplexing international situa- 
tion and decide to let the world go by de- 
fault. A major part of our job is to con- 
vince them that this dream is never going 
to come true. If we display the same en- 
ergy, imagination and determination that 
we have shown in the past, we have reason 
for confidence that we can meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Monday edition of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal reports extremely serious economic 
news from my State. It has just been 
reported that unemployment in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., reached the highest figure 
in May that it has reached since before 
World War Il. The tragic fact is that, 
as of the middle of May, there were 
31,400 Milwaukee men and women who 
wanted work but could not find it. 

To these unemployed people in Mil- 
waukee, the unwillingness of the Presi- 
dent of the United 1 wo 8 
any significant action e Congress, 
his unwillingness to do anything about 
unemployment except talk about it, is 
a tragedy they find hard to understand. 

Mr. President, the same issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal reported that in May 
there were more bankruptcies filed than 
in any month since Federal court rec- 
ords have been kept in the eastern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. In the first 5 months 
of this year alone there were more bank- 
ruptcies in eastern Wisconsin than in 
any full year, and I emphasize full 
year—between 1943 and 1953. 

Because literally thousands of busi- 
nessmen have gone to the wall, work- 
ingmen have been thrown out of work 
and the milk prices of farmers have just 
fallen to another low, we are in a full 
scale depression. We are in a time that 
demands immediate and substantial 
Government action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles from the Mil- 
waukee Journal be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Josress Toran Hrrs Postwar HIGH HERE— 
County Ficure Rose 1,100 py Mrp-May TO 
31,400— REVERSES SEASONAL TREND 
Milwaukee County unemployment in- 

creased 1,100 from mid-April to mid-May, 

the local office of the Wisconsin State em- 
ployment service reported Monday. The 
rise brought, total unemployment to a new 

postwar high of 31,400. 

According to Willett S. Main, manager of 
the local office, total employment in the 
county during the last month dropped 2,400, 
from 457,000 to 454,600. The employment 
figure was 22,800 below the level of a year 
ago. 

The combination of a rise in unemploy- 
ment and a numerically greater drop in em- 
ployment pushed the jobless figure as a per- 
centage of the total work force in the county 
to 6.5 percent—up three-tenths of 1 percent 
over the mid-April percentage. Joblessness 
has risen 20,300 in the last 12 months, Main 
reported. 

REVERSES NORMAL TREND 

In its regular bimonthly labor market. 
analysis, the employment service said that 
county employment decreased 3,400 from 
mid-March to mid-May. It was the first 
decline recorded for that bimonthly period 
since 1949. A normal trend for the March 


to May period, the report stated, would have 
been an increase of 5,700 workers, 
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set weaker than usual seasonal expansion. 
Construction, service, agriculture and food 
products hiring was nearly normal, but usual 
spring upturns in retail trade and metal 
fabricating did not take place.” 
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The mid-May unemployment percentage 
still was below those that were chalked up 
during the 1949-50 recession when the job- 
less accounted for 7.1 percent of the total 
labor force in November 1949; 6.9 percent 
in January 1950, and 6.8 percent in March 
1950. 

CITES FEWER OPPORTUNITIES 


The total labor force, Main said, has de- 
creased 1,800 since the middle of March. 
He said that although labor force with- 
drawals normally exceeded additions during 
the period, the greater loss this year could 
be attributed to the lack of job oppor- 
tunities. 

“There is also evidence indicating that a 
significant number of jobless persons have 
returned to their home communities to wait 
for improvement in the job market,” Main 
added. 

The report showed that employment in 
durable goods manufacturing declined for 
the eighth consecutive bimonthly period. 
The current reduction amounted to 6,300. 
Since January 1957, the start of the hard 
goods downtrend, payrolls have decreased 
22,600, Principal decliners have been pro- 
ducers of electrical and nonelectrical machin- 
ery and primary metals. 

GRADUATE DEMAND DOWN 


“The demand for high school graduates is 
expected to be very weak this year,” Main said. 
He said that “outstanding trade apprentice 
candidates and well-qualified stenographers 
had the best chance of getting jobs immedi- 
ately after graduation. 

“Graduate engineers, elementary teachers, 
social workers, nurses, mathematicians, phys- 
icists, and other technically trained college 
graduates should get jobs without much 
trouble,” Main said. 

The job outlook for students during the 
vacation period, however, is not bright, ac- 
cording to Main. He pointed out that much 
of the demand for students in the past had 
stemmed from a shortage of adult workers 
available for permanent employment. 


RECORD Is Ser sy BANKRUPTS—MAY TOTAL 
REACHED 175, THE HIGHEST FOR A SINGLE 
MONTH 


There were more bankruptcies filed in the 
month of May than in any month since Fed- 
eral court records have been kept in the 
eastern district of Wisconsin. 

Exactly 175 bankruptcy petitions were filed 
with the court last month, according to Dale 
E. Ihlenfeldt, clerk of the Federal court. The 
previous record was 165, in March. Federal 
court records go back to about 1907. 

A total of 732 bankruptcies have been 
filed in the first 5 months of 1958. That total 
was more than were filed in any full year 
between 1943 and 1953. 

There were 1,345 bankruptcies filed in 1957, 
the highest ever, including the depression 
years of the 1930's, The 1958 figures were 
running considerably ahead of this rate; 
there weré only 566 bankruptcy petitions filed 
in the first 5 months of last year. 

Bankruptcy petitions filed so far this year 
were 122 in January, 125 in February, 165 
in March, and 145 in April. The biggest 
month in 1957 was 141 in July. 


FARM PRICES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
read with interest the analysis of farm 
prices presented in yesterday’s REcorp 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Seldom do I disagree with the Senator 
from Minnesota—particularly on farm 
matters. However, based on the latest 
Department of Agriculture release on 
agricultural prices, I know he would be 
glad to have me present the fact that 
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the May 1958 average price of limes, in 
terms of percentage of parity, is not 300; 
it is 421. 

The same official Department of Agri- 
culture release shows that, as of May 15, 
sweet potatoes average 107 percent of 
parity; apples, 110 percent; grapefruit, 
156 percent; and oranges, 167 percent. 

Even more important, however, to 
Missouri farmers is the current level of 
livestock prices. Here again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, despite the glowing claims by some 
individuals regarding the current level of 
livestock prices, I present some data to 
give more perspective to the current 
situation. 

‘The May 15 index of prices received on 
all livestock and livestock products is 8 
percent below the same index for 1952. 
In the case of meat animals, prices have 
finally reached approximately the same 
level as in 1952, 

The index of prices received on dairy 
products on May 15 was 19 percent below 
the level which prevailed in 1952; on 
poultry, 18 percent below; and on wool, 
29 percent below. 

While we are extremely grateful for 
the current prices on cattle and hogs, it 
is therefore clear that other livestock 
products, as well as most of the crops, are 
not doing nearly so well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orD, the May 15 average prices received 
by Missouri farmers, and a comparison 
of those prices with the May 15 parity 
prices. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Missouri farm prices, May 15, 1958 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

5 Mr. SYMINGTON. T yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did I understand 
correctly that the Senator from Mis- 
souri was taking the junior Senator from 
Minnesota to task for underestimating 
the parity price ratio on limes? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota is entirely cor- 
rect. Let us give the prices of limes full 
credit as a result of the freezes and 
floods which have helped the overall na- 
tional parity level. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I apologize for this 
inadvertent error, but this is the period 
in which everything is new. We have 
had the new look, we have had the new 
Nixon, and now we have the new Hum- 
PHREY. I am underestimating prices. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This is the first 
time I have ever known the Senator 
from Minnesota not to be entirely ac- 
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curate about everything he says on a 
farm question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of a new, cautious, conservativ- 
ism which has come over me, 


TO BENEFIT THE FAMILY FARM— 
LETTER BY LEONARD HALL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
June 2 the St. Louis Post-Dispatch pub- 
lished a letter entitled To Benefit the 
Family Farm,” by Leonard Hall, of Cale- 
donia, Mo. 

Mr. Hall is one of this country’s out- 
standing authorities on agriculture, and, 
as usual, his analysis is penetrating and 
clear. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hall’s excellent letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE: To BENEFIT THE 
FAMILY FARM 
To the EDITOR OF THE Post-DIsPATCH: 

Writer C. R., under the heading, “Change 
on the Farm” says “sentimentality continues 
to obscure farm evolution’—and from 
there bases his argument on interpretations 
of recent columns of mine concerning ag- 
riculture. 

May I point out that what is happening 
today in farming is not evolution. Part 
is a deliberately directed trend toward big- 
ness which is, in my unsentimental opinion, 
decidedly for the worse. It continues be- 
cause it benefits a powerful few at the ex- 
pense of a less influential many in agri- 
culture. Thus we admit our inability to 
control the directions in which we travel. 

I well recall opinions in America that 
fascism and communism represented evo- 
lution and were a natural wave of the 
future. Fortunately, some of us did not 
share these opinions—and today I do not 
agree that what is happening to farming is 
evolution. It is mainly tragedy brought 
about by greed and stupidity. 

Always I have stated I am not much con- 
cerned with what United States Department 
of Agriculture calls the small farmer; that 
45 percent who are marginal, residential or 
part time because of a job in town. These 
do little farming, produce less than 5 per- 
cent of farm crops, are unaffected by any 
farm program. 

My concern is for the good, adequately fi- 
nanced, efficiently operated family farm— 
with its $50,000 capital investment, requiring 
600 or more days of work per year and pro- 
ducing 45 percent of all crops. This is the 
farm chiefly hurt by today’s conditions. 

If C. R. thinks he will find many such 
farmers belly-aching on courthouse lawns, 
he simply doesn’t know what real farming 
is. As to bosses, the farmer has a hundred of 
them: the deadlines imposed by plowing, 
planting, and harvest; by birth and death of 
animals; by the inevitable rolling cycle of the 
year. Failure to meet the deadlines is the 
surest road out of farming. 

It isn’t impossible to come up with a 
“well-thought-out program that will stand 
critical examination and (once they un- 
derstand it) satisfy the majority of farmers.” 
Let’s face it, however, that any such pro- 
gram will be bitterly fought by a small but 
powerful minority of big land operators, their 
equally powerful farm organizations and rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and reactionary 
elements in the business community. 

Yet such a program is possible. It would 
help all farmers instead of the 10 percent 
who reap the chief benefits today, cut farm 
program costs by a large amount with a cor- 
responding saving in taxes, rapidly eliminate 
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surplus production, increase consumption of 
farm products at home and abroad. 

Creating the program is not the problem. 
Selling it and getting it adopted and ac- 
cepted is another story. Yet the farm prob- 
lem is definitely evolving in this direction. 
One day we may see it solved. 

LEONARD HALL. 
CALEDONIA, Mo. 


LAG IN NATIONAL DEFENSE EFFORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, on the Senate floor, I 
examined in some detail the lag in our 
national defense effort. In my remarks 
I said: 

Defense dollar expenditures for goods 
and services were less in the fourth quarter 
of 1957—the first post-sputnik quarter— 
than they were in any of the three previous 
quarters of that year. 


It was also pointed out that defense 
expenditures for goods and services in 
the first quarter of 1958 were less than 
they were in any quarter of 1957. 

These statements were diametrically 
opposed to the official claims and pub- 
lished accounts of a step-up in our de- 
fense spending; and inquiries have come 
in as to the precise figures and their 
source. 

I present the information for the REC- 
orp at this time. The May issue of Sur- 
vey of Current Business, published by 
the Department of Commerce, records 
on page 6 an official breakdown by quar- 
ter of the gross national product. 
Under the heading “Government Pur- 
chases of Goods and Services,” is a sub- 
heading entitled National Defense.” 

This table lists what the Government 
spent in purchasing goods and services 
for national defense for each quarter of 
calendar year 1957 and for the first 
quarter of calendar year 1958. 

Those figures are as follows: 1957, first 
quarter $10.9 billion, second quarter 
$11.1 billion, third quarter $11 billion, 
fourth quarter $10.8 billion; and, 1958, 
first quarter $10.7 billion. 

This table also presents the figures for 
each of those five quarters at seasonally 
adjusted annual rates, and the down- 
ward trend is the same. 

These are the official data, showing 
what defense expenditures for goods and 
services contributed to total spending 
from January 1957 through March 1958. 

Based on these data, it is clear that, 
since the economic recession started and 
since Sputnik No. 1 was orbited, the ex- 
penditures for defense purposes have 
gone down instead of up. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] last Thursday made a strik- 
ing speech on the floor with respect to 
the inadequacy of our defense program. 
Since that speech was made, the press 
of the Nation has echoed the compla- 
cency which has overtaken not only our 
people as a whole, but the Eisenhower 
administration particularly, 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks an article entitled 
“Strange Complacency in Capital 
Sense of Urgency Gone Although No 
Vital Problem Solved.” The article was 
written by Robert Roth, of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STRANGE COMPLACENCY IN CaPITAL—SENSE OF 
URGENCY GONE ALTHOUGH No VITAL PROB- 
LEM SOLVED 

(By Robert Roth) 

WASHINGTON.—A curious atmosphere of 
complacency, almost of indifference, appears 
to have descended, smog-like, on Washington. 

The sense of urgency that was so apparent 
only a few weeks ago is not now to be ob- 
served in either the White House or the Con- 
gress. The drive to match the Russian 
sputnik, to arrest the recession, to reorgan- 
ize the country’s defenses, has slowed per- 
ceptibly. 

The inclination now is to take it easy, to 
look before leaping. The President himself 
took note of this at his latest press confer- 
ence when he was discussing the future of 
the Defense Establishment and its effect on 
the national economy. 


ALERT TO EXTRAVAGANCE 


“I do believe that the United States has 
now caught its breath,” the President said, 
“and it is not quite so apt to use the words 
‘urgent’ and ‘critical’ as they were last fall 
after the first sputnik was put into the air. 

“I believe that we should—well, I would 
say—examine, we should critically examine 
every dollar we spend for defense. .I believe 
that we must be alert to the damage that 
extravagance there can cause us.“ 

The new let's not go off half-cocked” atti- 
tude represents a significant political vic- 
tory for President Eisenhower, for it is what 
he has wanted all along. 

It was a very short time ago that it seemed 
to make little difference what the President 
wanted. His foreign aid, reciprocal trade 
and defense organization programs—the big 
three of his peace and security policies—ap- 
peared headed for defeat. Congress, dissat- 
isfled with administration handling of the 
missiles and rockets program, was threaten- 
ing to move into that field itself. Impor- 
tant elements in Congress wanted to fight 
the recession with a tax cut, with massive 
public works spending and with wholesale 
expansion of unemployment compensation 
payments. There were signs that such legis- 
lation might be passed in the face of Presi- 
dential opposition. 

PRESIDENT HAS WAY 

But in all these things the President has 
had or is about to have his way. The for- 
eign aid, reciprocal trade and defense bills 
are assured of passage in substantially the 
form the administration wants. The furor 
over sputnik has died down. A tax cut is 
out the window, pressure for big spending 
has relaxed and job-insurance payments are 
to be held within the limits the President 
laid down. 

This is a switch not easily accounted for. 
Certainly there has been no change in either 
the world or the domestic situation suffi- 
cient to justify the air of relaxation that 
now prevails in the Capital. 

We are no nearer to matching, let alone 
surpassing, the Russians in missiles and 
rockets than we were last October when the 
first sputnik was put into orbit. 

The international situation has, if any- 
thing, worsened. Soviet progress in pene- 
tration of the Middle East continues un- 
abated, with no new accomplishment on our 
side to offset it. The crisis in France has 
put the whole NATO alliance in jeopardy. 
We are in trouble in Latin America, and 
disaffection threatens even our longstand- 
ing friendship with Canada. 

LEVELING OUT SIGNS 

On the home front the recession shows 
signs of leveling out or, if you prefer, in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's words, “has largely spent 
its force.” But no one, from the President 
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down, is willing to hazard a guess as to when 
the upturn will come and there are not a 
few qualified economists who consider a fur- 
ther downturn still in the cards. Unem- 
ployment continues to be a vexatious prob- 
lem and is expected to get worse before it 
gets better. 

The lag in American education, the short- 
age of scientists and technicians, the over- 
crowding of schools are as much with us as 
they were a few months ago when they were 
the subject of angry public debate. 

In the light of all this, why has a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress decided, in an 
election year, to jettison what looked like 
the most promising issues? Why have mem- 
bers of the President's own party who have 
fought him many times decided now to soft- 
pedal if not to abandon their opposition? 


SIMPLE PATRIOTISM? 


The answer might lie in part in simple 
patriotism, in an inclination in a time of 
crisis to forget partisan and personal advan- 
tage so that the Nation may present a united 
front to the world. But that would hardly 
apply to economic issues, to things like tax 
reduction and unemployment compensation, 
which have always been considered fair game 
for politicians. 

It has been suggested that the Members of 
Congress when they went home during the 
recent Easter recess found that the country 
is not genuinely concerned about so-called 
burning issues. It has even been suggested, 
though this is hard to credit, that the Demo- 
crats are so convinced they are going to win 
this year, and the Republicans so persuaded 
that they are going to lose, that neither side 
sees much point in stirring up agitation 
about matters to which the folks at home 
appear indifferent. 

Some observers see signs that the country 
is at least temporarily in the grip of a neo- 
isolationism that inclines the public to shut 
its eyes to the troubles of the world and to 
concern itself exclusively with domestic 
problems that bear no relation to the 
international turmoil. 


CONGRESSIONAL MAIL 


In this connection it is noteworthy that 
most of the mail Congressmen are getting 
these days deals with two topics—the hu- 
mane slaughter of animals for food, and 
ways in which the advertising and sale of 
liquor can be curtailed. 

It is noteworthy also that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Sam RAY- 
BURN, probably the most powerful Democrat 
in the country today, refused when he ad- 
dressed the National Press Club this past 
week to discuss any of the big issues that 
beset this Nation of the troubled world. 
What he talked about for 30 minutes was 
@ plan to improve the east front of the 
Capitol. 

Three possible explanations for the cur- 
rent complacency suggest themselves. One 
is that things are going very well and there 
is no reason to rock a boat that is sailing 
smoothly. It is an explanation that will 
appeal to few who watch closely the march 
of national and international events. 

A second is that the President and the 
Congress have failed to awaken the people 
to the peril that confronts them. If that 
is so, after all that has been said and writ- 
ten, published, and broadcast, nothing save 
a new crisis of immense proportions will 
change the picture much, 

A third explanation is that the officials 
of this country, in Congress and out, may 
have misgaged the temper of the people, 
may have failed to appreciate the real popu- 
lar concern that lies below the surface. 

If that is so, a day of reckoning is at 
hand for those now in office. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on June 
4, the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald published a most important editorial 
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entitled “After 8 Months,” which pointed 
out that the sputnik had awakened the 
country to a temporary sense of urgency 
about the major problems which con- 
front our country. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AFTER 8 MONTHS 


The United States passes a melancholy 
landmark today. Eight months ago, on Oc- 
tober 4, Sputnik I soared into orbit and 
gave this country humbling proof that its 
scientific preeminence could no longer be 
safely taken for granted. The beep from 
the sky was faint, but the message was un- 
mistakable. The tiny satellite served notice 
that in two short generations the Soviet 
system was swiftly coming abreast of the 
United States in technological achievements. 
The shock to many Americans was all the 
greater for being so unexpected, and the 
way seemed clear for executive leadership 
aimed at repairing some of the long-ignored 
deficiencies in education and basic research. 

How has the opportunity been used? Has 
the country turned the humiliation of Sput- 
nik I to its advantage? Is there any essen- 
tial difference in the posture that the United 
States presents to the world today? 

With a few honorable exceptions, the un- 
happy fact is that 8 months later, the coun- 
try seems adrift in the same doldrums as in 
the complacent times before October 4, 1957. 
To be sure, the Explorers and Vanguard have 
redeemed United States prestige to an im- 
portant extent, but the smaller size of the 
American moons must temper any self- 
congratulation. There has been a needed 
emphasis on missile research, but the coun- 
try still lacks an operational ICBM and may 
not be able to supply intermediate-range 
missiles to its European allies as promised 
next fall. And, in the increasingly vital 
area of space research, there is still no firm 
program, or funds—although the House of 
Representatives has acted commendably in 
approving a civilian agency to direct outer 
space exploration. 

Most disappointing of all, the past 8 
months have seen no perceptible progress 
toward an enlightened and generous program 
of Federal aid to the shortage-ridden schools 
and colleges of the country. No major hear- 
ings have been held on any of the four 
measures introduced in Congress to provide 
needed support for the schools. The admin- 
istration diffidently asked for a half loaf; it 
seems all too likely the schools will in the 
end receive only a few meager crumbs if any- 
thing at all. 

For a while, it seemed as if the sputniks 
might nourish a sense of urgency and direct 
attention to the need for a wiser investment 
in the country’s most precious resource, its 
youth. So far, the hope has proved empty. 
The next 8 months renew the challenge. It 
ts harsh to think that only another disaster 
like Sputnik I could prompt the adminis- 
tration—and the country—to show the 
aroused capacity of a free society to insure 
its survival, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
morning in the New York Times there 
was published an article written by John 
D. Morris entitled “Defenses Expert 
Warns on Apathy,” which summarizes 
the comments of Representative Manon, 
of Texas, on the same subject with re- 
spect to which the Senator from Missouri 
spoke so ably last Thursday. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the New York Times be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEFENSES EXPERT WARNS ON APATHY—MAHON, 
BACKING $38 BILEION BILE IN House, Says 
Nation Lacks WII. To KEEP LEAD 

(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, June 3.—A leading Congres- 
sional authority on United States defenses 
said today that complacency was again 
hampering the country's efforts to meet the 
Soviet - 

Representative Grornce H. Manon, Democrat 
of Texas, told the House that the United 
States lacked the necessary determination 
and singleness of purpose to win this contest 
for survival as the foremost nation of the 
world. 

Mr. Manon is chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in charge of the defense 
budget. He took the floor as the House be- 
gan consideration of a bill appropriating 
$38,310,561,000 in new funds for the defense 
program in the fiscal year starting July 1. 

The measure provides $113,614,000 more 
than President Eisenhower requested and is 
nearly $4 billion larger than the current 
year’s appropriation. 


WARNS ON UNITED STATES ATTITUDE 


“But this bill today,” Representative 
Manon declared, “is not going to be adequate 
regardless of the billions provided unless the 
right attitude and atmosphere prevail in this 
country, The present attitude is not suf- 
ficient.” 

When the first Soviet earth satellite was 
launched last October, he said, the country 
became “aroused, humiliated, angry, frus- 
trated, and determined.” There was even 
a touch of hysteria, he observed. 

“Now,” he asserted, “the hysteria is gone, 
the anger has cooled, and the determination 
has been blunted. Our emotions and re- 
solves have run the whole gamut from the 
peak of awareness and urgency to the hum- 
drum plane of complacency.” 

Yet the Soviet threat to United States pre- 
eminence in industry, science, and military 
striking power is steadily increasing and 
“will become more acute, definitely more 
serious in the next few years,” he said, 


MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


“We cannot afford to let anything deprive 
us of a sustained sense of urgency to do the 
required things for the security of our coun- 
try,” he declared. “This, in my judgment, 
is our most difficult problem.“ 

Mr. Manon supported the United States 
policy of waiting for any potential enemy 
to strike the first blow. But he asked: 

“Could it be that we are approaching the 
time when if you give a powerful opponent 
the first blow, no country on earth could 
survive and have the means to launch a 
winning counterattack?” 

He said leaders and Americans generally 
must face up to this issue. 


ROCKET EXPERT CRITICAL 


Another aspect of United States defense 
policy, meanwhile, was criticized by a Pen- 
pa expert, Capt. Robert O. Truax, of the 

avy. 

Captain Truax, a rocket specialist now As- 
signed to the Defense Department's Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, deplored 
what he called half-hearted, piecemeal efforts 
to overtake the Soviet Union in the conquest 
of space, 

Writing in the June issue of Astronautics, 
a publication of the American Rocket So- 
ciety, he said the United States now lacked 
an integrated space flight program and was 
not even planning one. 

He asserted: 

“Without a clear-cut national resolve to 
lead in the exploration of space, and cen- 
tralized planning and direction, we not only 
will not overtake the Russians, but the gap 
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will continue to widen until they are as 
truly masters of space as England was master 
of the seas in the last two centuries.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator yield for an observation 
at that point? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his usual perspicacious anal- 
ysis of this vital problem. I am espe- 
cially pleased the Senator has seen fit to 
have printed in the Recor» the outstand- 
ing remarks made by the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, the Honorable GEORGE 
Manon, of Texas. In my opinion, no 
Member of either branch of the Con- 
gress is more assiduous in his efforts to 
give the facts about our defense to the 
people and to see that our country is 
properly prepared, than is this distin- 
guished Representative from Texas. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his comments. I hope the Senator from 
Missouri will be able to remain on the 
fioor for 1 minute more. 

Mr. President, this morning, to my 
1 there was published in the 

ew York Times an article written by 
James Reston, a distinguished reporter, 
entitled “President Begins Review of Pol- 
icy on Crises Abroad—Meets With Na- 
tional Safety Council on Defense Plans 
and Foreign Relations.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article may be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT BEGINS REVIEW OF POLICY ON Crises 


(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 3.—President Eisen- 
hower met with the National Security Coun- 
cil today for a broad review of foreign and 
defenses policies. 

It is not known what decisions, if any, were 
taken. But it is stated officially, though 
privately, that a major foreign policy and 
defense policy review is underway. 

For example, in the field of defense, the 
administration is confronted with three 
major decisions: 

What priority is to be given to the produc~ 
tion of various missiles, different planes, and 
other strategic delivery systems such as 
missile-launching submarines? 

Is the Nation’s capacity to wage limited 
wars to be stepped up, and if so how? 

Which service is to do what in the revised 
defense of the continent, now under study 
within the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

MOST CONTROVERSIES INCLUDED 


‘These three questions involve most of the 
controversial questions about allocation of 
funds and allocation of roles and missions to 
the services. They involve such complex de- 
cisions as how many B-70's are to be ordered 
at a cost of $15 million to 620 million each, 
how much is to be spent on the antimissile 
missile, how much on the Polaris-launching 
atomic submarine, and what concessions can 
be made to induce the Soviet Union to agree 
to an inspection system against surprise 
attack. 

Also, just as scientific and technical events 
are forcing fundamental budgetary and 
service-mission decisions, so world political 
events are forcing the President and Secre- 
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tary of State Dulles to review their foreign 
policies. 

Nobody here pretends to know yet what 
the rise of Gen. Charles de Gaulle in France 
is going to mean to the future of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the European 
integration plans such as the Common Mar- 
ket, the exchange of atomic and missile in- 


‘formation, or allied relations in the Medi- 


terranean. 
MACMILLAN VISIT AWAITED 


President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles will 
have an opportunity to review these things, 
however, with the British Prime Minister, 
Harold Macmillan, who arrives here Satur- 
day. And this visit is adding some urgency 
to the policy review, especially since Mr. Mac- 
millan is planning to see General de Gaulle 
in Paris in the near future. 

The changing situation in France, how- 
ever, is not the problem that is forcing a re- 
view. In recent days a variety of significant 
events have caused officials here to take an- 
other, and in some ways, a more hopeful look 
at the world situation. Among these events 
are the following: 

The ideological feud between President 
Tito of Yugoslavia and the Soviet leaders has 
broken out again. 

Pro-Western forces not only held their own 
but achieved some significant gains in the 
recent Italian and Japanese elections. 

British gold-dollar reserves have just gone 
over the $3 million mark for the first time in 
7 years. 

Secretary Dulles believes there is now re- 
liable ground for believing that Premier 
Sukarno of Indonesia is getting control of 
the pro-Communists in his Government. 
Despondency here over the drift of Indonesia 
toward communism is giving way to the offi- 
cial line that we have not played our main 
card there yet. 

If Ambassador Raymond A. Hare's report of 
his talk with General Abdel Nasser, President 
of the United Arab Republic, on May 21 can 
be relied upon, President Nasser is now offer- 
ing to cooperate in a moderate solution of 
the Lebanese crisis, which not long ago 
forced the President to dispatch troops into 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

Even in India, there seems to be a new 
realization of the danger of Communist 
penetration in that part of the world, 


CATALOGUE CALLED DECEPTIVE 


This catalogue, by itself is deceptive. The 
hard fact is that the Communists still retain 
the initiative on the German question, are 
exercising great influences in Indonesia and 
the Middle East, and, unless General de 
Gaulle can find a formula for the solution of 
the Algerian and Tunisian questions, may 
even be able to make new progress at the 
heart of the Atlantic alliance in France. 

Also, there is no concerted Allied policy, as 
yet, to deal with these problems any more ef- 
fectively than in the last 2 years. All that 
can be said is that the situation in France, 
Tunisia, Lebanon, and Indonesia seems a 
little better than it did a few days or weeks 
ago, when a whole series of distastes seemed 
imminent. 

What is going on here now is a reappraisal 
to see what can be done to improve these 
situations even more. The administration 
has found ways and means to help solve the 
financial crises in Brazil, Colombia and Chile. 
Both the foreign aid and the trade bills are 
in better shape in Congress than seemed pos- 
sible a fortnight ago. 

There are not yet, however, any new poli- 
cies to deal with the larger Allied or Commu- 
nist problems. But the search is on, and of- 


Mr. CLARK. My sense of amazement, 
Mr. President, is due to the fact that Mr. 
Reston, a reporter of great ability and 
accuracy, states as a fact that for the 
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first time the National Security Council 
is about to meet to determine: 

First, what priority is to be given to 
the production of various missiles, dif- 
ferent Leer nana 3 deliv- 
ery systems as e-launching 
submarines? 

Second, is the Nation’s capacity to 
wage limited wars to be stepped up, and 
if so, how? 

Third, which service is to do what in 
the revised defense of the continent, a 
subject now under study within the office 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. President, I ask: How long is the 
present administration going to dilly- 
dally with problems of national survival? 
How long is the administration going to 
fail to give the slightest attention to the 
reports of the Johnson Preparedness 
Subcommittee, which indicated, as the 
Senator from Missouri said last Thurs- 
day, that in 16 out of 17 categories noth- 
ing of any effectiveness has been 
done to implement the subcommittee’s 
recommendations, while the national de- 
fense remains in a state about which we 
must have grave concern. 

Mr. President, perhaps the country is 
dilatory. Perhaps the country is not 
aroused. Perhaps the country has no 
sense of urgency. But what is the re- 
sponsibility of the national administra- 
tion? Its responsibility is to awaken 
the country. 

I hope the Members of the Congress, 
with the help of the distinguished ma- 
jority leaders of the Senate and of the 
House, will continue our efforts to push 
water uphill despite the failure of the 
Eisenhower administration to have any 
understanding of the needs which con- 
front our Nation today. 


SENATOR GOLDWATER, 
OF ARIZONA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a 2 
worthwhile and enlightening 

about the able and forthright pb oes 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is contained in the June 7, 1958, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post—which ap- 
peared on the newsstands yesterday. 

I congratulate not only the junior 
Senator from Arizona, but the author of 
the article, Mr. Paul F. Healy, the well- 
known journalist, for his objective treat- 
ment of one of the Nation's brilliant, 
younger statesmen who is serving his 
Nation and State so well. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the body of the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GLITTERING MR. GOLDWATER 
(By Paul F. Healy) 

The most aggressive, articulate, colorful, 
and possibly most conservative conservative 
in the United States Senate is BARRY Morris 
GOLDWATER, a 49-year-old Republican from 
Arizona. At a time when concervatives are 
retiring or subsiding and dullness is settling 
over the Senate generally, GOLDWATER stands 
out like a spitball expert at a caucus of 
deacons. 

GOLDWATER infuriates the professional lib- 
erals and his name has become almost a form 
of profanity in many labor-union circles. 
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He is the only Member of the Senate who 
is 5) and constantly talking up a 
so-called right-to-work bill which would 
prevent compulsory unionism, This year he 
is in a rough reelection contest which is at- 

i national interest, seed * 
GonpwatTer gives the impression he is run- 
ning amar Walter Reuther, the United 
Auto Workers’ president, who lives not in 
‘Arizona, but Detroit. The Senator from 
Arizona started his word war with Reuther 
in the best pulp-fiction style—shooting from 
the hip with both guns. 

As a jet flier, photographer, explorer, In- 
dian authority, sportsman and free-swinging 
politician, GOLDWATER likes to live danger- 
ously—seeming to be swept along by his own 
jet stream. He is expensively tailored and 
wears black-rimmed spectacles, except when 
piloting a plane. In his flying clothes he 
could pass for a character in the Steve Can- 
yon comic strip; he is a colonel in the Air 
Force Reserve and the only Member of Con- 
gress with a command-pilot rating. As a 
man’s man, he also appeals to women. 
“Barry’s got a message for us girls,” says 
one prominent young Democrat’s wife. 

To understand how GOLDWATER got where 
he is and how he is, some attention must be 
paid to his heritage, which is a ruggedly far 
western, pioneer variety. His grandparents, 
Michael and Sarah Goldwater (then Gold- 
wasser) and a paternal great-uncle, Joseph, 
followed the gold rush to California in 1852, 
where they ran a general store and saloon in 
the Mother Lode country of Sonora. Later, 
when gold was discovered along the Gila 
River in what is now Arizona, Russia-born 
Mike Goldwater drove wagons of goods from 
Los les across the desert to become an 
itinerant peddler in the mining camps. In 
1862 the Goldwaters opened an adobe store 
and founded the town of Ehrenberg. The 
store offered everything from gunpowder and 
whisky to calico and lace, and also served 
as city hall, post office, and jail. 

Then the Goldwaters began building a 
chain of stores—a venture involving more 
than commercial risk at a time when travel 
between towns literally could be a hair- 
raising adventure. Mike and Joe were badly 
wounded in a brush with Apache Indians in 
a place aptly named Skull Valley. The Gold- 
waters opened the second of their stores in 
Prescott with the help of two of Mike's sons, 
Morris and Baron—who was to become 
Barry's father. The other sons, Ben and Sam, 
forsook the hazards of frontier mercantile 
life in favor of the comparatively quiet oc- 
cupation of faro dealing up and down the 
west coast. The Arizona Goldwaters pro- 
ceeded to expand their stores to Phoenix, 
Tombstone, and Bisbee—their establishment 
in the latter town was the site of the famous 
Bisbee massacre in 1883, when bandits held 
up Joe and shot down five passersby who 
tried to sound an alarm. The bandits were 
later caught by a posse and five of them 
were convicted and hanged. A sixth member 
of the gang was sentenced to 20 years, but 
the citizenry disagreed with the verdict and 
strung him up with a rope from Goldwaters’. 

Politics got into Barry GOLDWATER'S blood 
when he was a boy. His Uncle Morris had 
helped found the Democratic Party in Ari- 
zona Territory, was mayor of Prescott, and 
served in the State legislature as Speaker of 
the House and President of the Senate. Mor- 
Tis took his nephew with him on his political 
rounds and had a profound influence on the 
boy, although not enough to make a Demo- 
crat out of him. When Barry and his brother, 

Bob, took over the family stores after the 
death of their father in 1929, they decided 
that one of them should be a Republican for 
8 reasons, and Barry registered as 
such, 

Barry greatly admired his mother, the for- 
mer Josephine Williams, a Nebraska descend- 
ant of Roger Williams, an Episcopalian and a 
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Republican. Mrs. Goldwater raised her two 
sons and daughter, Carolyn, as Episcopalians. 

Barry GOLDWATER also seems to have taken 
after his mother in his supercharged energy. 
Weighing less than 100 pounds, she was a 
crack shot with rifle and shotgun, and skilled 
her sons in her favorite sport, deer hunting. 

Few men expend themselves in so many 
directions as BARRY GOLDWATER. He needs 
remarkably little rest, which he attributes 
to the fact that he never overeats and has 
never smoked or drunk coffee. Six feet tall, 
his weight has remained a muscular 185 
pounds for 30 years. He is handsomely 
square-jawed, with curly gray hair, and 
usually is suntanned. His nose was broken 
when he played center on the University of 
Arizona football team and he bears a small 
scar on his forehead, a souvenir from a 
wrestling match. A disgruntled fan hurled 
the top of a stool and GOLDWATER happened 
to be in the line of fire. 

When he is not questioning Reuther, 
GOLDWATER radiates a boundless geniality, an 
earthly, self-deprecating sense of humor, and 
disarming candor. One AFL-CIO represent- 
ative who has dealt directly with Gorp- 
WATER sums him up as a “charming 
scoundrel.” Union officials complain that 
GOLDWATER either does not understand labor- 
union practices or deliberately distorts them. 
The kindest term they apply to him is “play- 
boy,” apparently a reference to the fact that 
the Senator and his wife, Peggy, travel in a 
transcontinental social set. 

GoLDWATER’S faults, like his talents, are 
gaudy. He has a tendency to take extreme 
positions, to speak out impetuously and too 
often, and to jumble facts or handle them 
loosely. He is gradually developing a degree 
of patience, but he feels it has been sorely 
tried. 

GOLDWATER believes in calling a spade a 
spade, but in the heat of his arguments it 
is more likely to sound like a power shovel. 
Having previously called Reuther “the most 
dangerous man in America,” he got carried 
away with this theme in a Detroit speech 
on the Salute-to-Eisenhower program last 
January. Filling out his air time, he ad- 
libbed that Reuther was “more dangerous 
than the sputniks or anything Russia might 
do.” 

This time Reuther blew his top. Three 
days later he told a cheering UAW conven- 
tion that GoLtpwaTer was this country’s No. 
1 political fanatic, its No, 1 antilabor baiter, 
its No. 1 peddler of class hatred.” He cried 
that if GOLDWATER believed what he said he 
was “mentally unbalanced and needs a 
psychiatrist.” 

Privately, GorpwaTer commented: “I 
knew he'd crack, and he did it when I went 
into his backyard and started bitin’ at him.” 

Reuther and GOLDWATER have been chal- 
lenging each other to a showdown debate for 
2 years, but they have yet to arrange a face- 
to-face argument outside a Senate commit- 
tee room. On last February 27, Reuther 
stormed Capitol Hill and denounced GOLD- 
WATER as a “political hypocrite” and a “moral 
coward” during a noon recess of the Senate 
Rackets Committee hearings on the United 
Auto Workers strike against the Kohler 
plumbing-fixtures company. GOLDWATER and 
the three other Republicans on the commit- 
tee had blocked Reuther in his determina- 
tion to be the first witness in the hearings. 
Reuther charged that GOLDWATER had “run 
out” every time there was a chance for a 
confrontation. 

This time GOLDWATER blew his top. On 
the Senate floor he said that Reuther was a 
“liar,” and various other reprehensible 
things. He recalled that he had accepted a 
challenge to debate the United Auto Workers 
leader over the radio in Detroit in June 1957, 
provided the union allowed him to pay half 
the cost of the program. Ten days before the 
event, Reuther canceled out because of a 
schedule conflict. Nonetheless, GOLDWATER 
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related, he agreed to debate a United Auto 
Workers vice president, Leonard Woodcock, 
instead. He said the union meanwhile had 
expanded the program into a half-hour tele- 
vision show and, all in all, it had cost him 
approximately $1,000 to get insulted in De- 
troit. 


In calmer moments, GOLDWATER often looks 
askance at his own quixotic nature. 

“There are words of mine floating around 
in the ether that I would like to reach up at, 
grab and eat,“ he said recently. “I am sorry 
I called Reuther a liar. He did me a favor by 
cussing me out. You see, westerners are 
proud of their people and they don’t like 
outsiders telling them they have an S. O. B. 

“My differences with Reuther are purely 
philosophical,” he continued mildly. “He's 
not a bad guy. He's a churchman and good 
to his family. But I think he’s a devoted So- 
clalist. And I don't like him taking dues 
money from Republicans and Democrats and 
using it to help elect Democrats. 

“Reuther’s not a labor leader, he’s become 
a politician. When he was reelected president 
of his union in 1948, he said that ‘political 
action shall have the first call upon my time 
and energy.’ He's made a conquest of the 
Democratic Party in Michigan, and has made 
the United Auto Workers, with its 1,500,000 
members, the greatest, strongest political 
machine this country has ever known. If he 
isn't stopped, Reuther will control this coun- 
try’s politics by 1960.” 

GOLDWATER is frank to admit he wishes the 
Republicans had a party adjunct as potent 
as the UAW. “I'd rather have 1,000 men 
working for me on election day than $10,000,” 
he explains. 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
UAW, keeps a file on GOLDWATER, but it is 
not nearly as large as GOLDWATER's 254-page 
file on Reuther. The Senator flips through 
it, reading Reutherisms at random, when- 
ever he wants to be stimulated. 

Significantly, none of GOLDWATER'S GOP 
Senate colleagues have enlisted in his run- 
ning battle with the nimble Reuther, whose 
emotional forensic torrents invariably drown 
out his opponents. But it is accepted 
among Republicans that “Barry's got all the 
guts in the world.” He can always be 
counted on to take a difficult speaking as- 
signment for the party. 

A former Republican official of the Senate 
says that first-termer GOLDWATER has more 
leadership potential than any of the younger 
men I saw on our side of the aisle in 10 
years. All he needs is more maturity—not 
to let himself get so riled by his adversaries.” 

It is a tribute to GoLpwarTer’s charm that 
he is personally popular in the Senate cloak- 
room, even with those who disagree with him 
the most violently. He is respected for his 
sincerity and is considered a “good horse 
trader.” However, many Democrats feel he 
went to unfair lengths in a vain attempt to 
get Reuther in the Kohler strike hearings, 
At one point in the hearings, GOLDWATER 
cryptically cited a Bureau of Labor statistic 
to the effect that 37 deaths were caused by 
CIO strikes in the period 1936-47. This 
stirred up a Democratic hornet's nest in the 
Senate. Senator PauL Doveras pointed out 
that 32 of the 37 killed were strikers or 
strike sympathizers and that only 1 of these 
was killed in a UAW strike. 

GoLpwater also hurt himself through his 
association with the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. They had been friends since Mc- 
Carthy had come to Arizona for his health in 
the early 1940's, Though they had some 
fundamental disagreements, GOLDWATER vot- 
ed against McCarthy’s condemnation by the 
Senate in 1954 on the ground that it would 
be a dangerous precedent to set limits on a 
Senator's right to express himself. He 
pleaded in several speeches that McCarthy's 
transgressions at least were “mistakes of zeal 
and not of timidity.” He said that the Re- 
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publicans were committing cannibalism on 
the Senate floor, but not enjoying their 
Irish stew. 

The AFL-CIO annually grades GOLDWATER 
zero or close to it in a box score of whether 
Members of Congress voted right or wrong 
on selected issues. GOLDWATER agrees that 
he should be placed about as far out on the 
edge of the right wing as any Senator. 

While he was pro-Eisenhower at the 1952 
GOP convention in Arizona, he has not had 
the slightest desire to take the veil as a so- 
called modern Republican. He says he has 
retained his admiration for the President and 
they have remained personal friends. Ironi- 
cally, though, he has not played golf or bridge 
with Eisenhower, while his brother, Bob, has 
done both. 

The Senator is opposed to foreign aid and 
the welfare state. He is in favor of States 
rights, drastic Government economy, and 
lower taxes. He says his critics ignore the 
fact that he is Just as opposed to big business 
as he is to big Government and big labor. 
He considers all three as inherently danger- 
ous to a free-enterprise system. And he 
thinks the world is upside down when a 
“modern” and a liberal“ is one who supports 
centralized bureaucracy, which limits human 
freedom. 

“Just what does it means to be ‘modern,’ 
anyway?” he asked plaintively on the Senate 
floor in 1957. “I think of myself as modern in 
the true meaning as outlined in the diction- 
aries. My brother and I have just built a 
new store. Iam building a new home. I fly 
an airplane. I like new things and new 
gadgets.” 

GOLDWATER is the most versatile Member 
of the Senate. He has taken off and landed 
in 9 of the Air Force’s jet models, including 
the F-104 fighter and the new KC-135 Strato- 
tanker, and over the years has flown 70 dif- 
ferent types of aircraft. He is an associate of 
the Royal Photographic Society of London, 
having qualified with his portrait studies of 
old Indians. He helped build the first radio 
station in Phoenix when he was 12 years old, 
now builds and installs his own hi-fi sets, and 
reputedly can fix anything mechanical. 

He is devoted to Dixieland music and once 
taught himself to play the saxophone, clari- 
net, and trombone, 

GotpwaTer is an authority on Arizona’s 
90,000 native Indians, among whom he is 
variously known as Barry Sundust, Barry One 
Salt, and Curly Head. He has a valuable col- 
lection of 350 katcina dolls, the famous 
masked religious figures made by the old 
Hopis. He also collects primary historical 
material on the Southwest and has taken 
some 8,000 photographs illustrating the more 
remote areas of the State and the customs 
of its 12 Indian tribes, 

GOLDWATER has explored every sector of Arl- 
zona, the fifth largest State, and knows the 
Grand Canyon intimately. In 1940, when 
the feat was still rare, he navigated 700 miles 
of the Colorado River in a 3-week trip in a 
wooden boat—from the Green River in Utah 
to Boulder Dam through the Grand Canyon. 
He has shown movies of his river expeditions 
all over the State. 

Cruising by air over the Grand Canyon 
one morning in 1951, GOLDWATER noticed deep 
down in Nankoweap Canyon the shadow of 
a natural bridge whose existence was not 
known. He returned later and made a com- 
plete aerial reconnaissance to be sure it was 
not a hallucination. Then he got a heli- 
copter pilot to take him down into Nanko- 
weap, clambered 2,000 feet, mostly upward, 
to the site of his geological discovery, and 
photographed it. 

In 1934 GoLpwarer married attractive 
Peggy Johnson, whose father, Ray Prescott 
Johnson, and uncle, Charles S. Davis, were 
two of the heads of the Borg-Warner Corp. 
One of the guests at the wedding in Muncie, 
Ind., was G. Mennen Williams, now better 
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known as “Soapy” and the fifth-term Demo- 
cratic Governor of Michigan. The Senator 
still kids his wife about the days when 
Williams—then at Princeton—dated her and 
presented her with poetry. GOLDWATER has 
never taken dead aim at the Governor, whom 
he regards as a junior partner of Reuther, 
but he denies that this is due to gallantry 
toward Peggy's ex-beau. 

The Gotpwaters have four good-looking 
children—Joanne, now Mrs. Thomas Ross, 
living in Salt Lake City; Barry, Jr., a fresh- 
man at the University of Colorado and three- 
time all-American interscholastic diver; 
Michael, a student at Staunton, Va., Military 
Academy; and Peggy, a student at the Jud- 
son School in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

They have a spectacular new modern house 
on a mountain just outside Phoenix and 
overlooking the Valley of the Sun. Built 
of northern Arizona sandstone and redwood, 
it is complete with steam bath, hi-fi 
in every room, built-in movie projector, a 
photography darkroom, a gallery of western 
paintings, and a collection of early western 
firearms. The GOLDWATERS also have a sum- 
mer home overlooking the Pacific at La Jolla, 

Calif., and an apartment in Washington, 
D. C., that is strikingly decorated in a desert 
motif. 

The old GoLDwaTER home, where Barry was 
born on January 1, 1909, was headquarters 
for the active young people of Phoenix when 
he was growing up. The three GOLDWATER 
children were openhanded, fun-loving, and 
utterly uninhibited. Mrs. Baron Gold- 
water, now a salty septuagenarian, recalls: 
“I always let them do what they pleased, 
but I taught them what was right and wrong. 
I told them I'd rather they'd steal than tell 
a lie.” 

Barry was graduated from Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy and went on to the University 
of Arizona. After his freshman year his 
father died. Somebody had to mind the 
store. Barry told Bob that one of us has 
got to get educated, and it better be you.” 
Bob, though 18 months younger than Barry, 
had brilliantly skipped several grades and 
passed him in school. Barry was never a 
scholar. 

When Bob later joined Barry in the store, 
they made an imaginative pair of merchan- 
disers. They imported the smartest styles 
from New York and expanded the business 
10 times over. Today, Goldwater's, Inc., is 
a cross between an elegant department store 
and a high-fashion women’s specialty store. 
It includes 4 stores in Phoenix, 1 in sub- 
urban Scottsdale, and 1 in Prescott. The 
combined annual gross is approximately 
$6,500,000. 

Like most of the stores in Phoenix, Gold- 
water's has not been organized by unions. 
The Senator says, “I wish we could pay our 
people more.” But he points out that their 
550 employees have long enjoyed a 87-hour 
week, a liberal profit-sharing plan, and com- 
pany-paid life insurance. During World War 
II. the Goldwaters bought a farm in order 
to supply their employees with milk, vege- 
tables, and meat. 

Senator GOLDWATER still likes to talk about 
the days when he was, as he puts it, “selling 
pants.” He says he has sold everything but 
shoes and brassieres. One day before Christ- 
mas he set a record in the store by ringing 
up 204 individual sales. 

He is convinced that salesmanship is largely 
a matter of initiative and is compiling an on- 
the-spot documentary to instruct salesmen 
in “how not to sell.” As he travels about 
the country, he makes a point of dropping 
into the local department store with a wire 
recorder concealed under his coat. He ap- 
proaches the cosmetics counter and inno- 
cently asks for razor blades. He has pri- 
vately committed himself to buy, without 
resistance, any other items the girl suggests 
up to $5. To his disappointment, most of 
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the clerks simply direct him to the razor- 
blade counter instead. 

Only one girl—in a drugstore in Oklaho- 
ma City—got all my $5,” GOLDWATER says. 
“I told her, Honey, if you ever need a job, 
come to Phoenix’.” 

GOLDWATER learned to fly in 1930, but 
when the war started, the Army Air Corps 
turned him down because of his age—32— 
and tism. Having been in the Na- 
tional Guard, he wangled an assignment as 
an infantry Officer as a ground-school in- 
structor in gunnery. He next made a deal 
with training pilots to take their photo- 
graphs in flight—Gotpwarer and his camera 
would ride in the rear cockpit of one of the 
Planes and would snap the pilots as they 
flew by. In return, the pilots gave him 
after-hours flying time, enough so that he 
eventually qualified as a ferry pilot. In Au- 
gust 1943, he participated in the first— 
and last—flight of fighters, P-47 Thunder- 
bolts, to cross the Atlantic during the war. 

GOLDWATER spent the rest of the war over- 
seas with the Air Transport Command. He 
became a chief pilot on the “pony-express 
runs“ supplying the B-29 bases in India via 
the Azores and Casablanca. One moonlit 
night in Calcutta, GOLDWATER and a buddy, 
Major (now Colonel) Hap Croswell, climaxed 
a private celebration by having a ricksha 
race down the main street, the 
ricksha boys as passengers. Returning late 
to his quarters, GOLDWATER found a radio- 
gram reading: “By first available aircraft 
you return to United States.” He rounded 
up a crew, climbed into a C-54, and was air- 
borne by 4 a. m. When he arrived back at 
ATC headquarters, he was greeted with: 
“What the hell are you doing in the States?” 
It developed that three words had been left 
off the message in transmission. It should 
have read: “Inform Major Croswell by first 
available aircraft you return to United 
States.“ So GOLDWATER immediately flew the 
18,000 miles back to India, completing per- 
haps the longest unnecessary trip of World 
War II. 

A lieutenant colonel when the war ended, 
he organized the Air National Guard in Ari- 
zona and retained an active status in the 
Air Force Reserve, which requires him to 
fly Air Force planes 100 hours a year. In 
more than 6,000 hours of piloting, Gompwa- 
TER has had only one minor crackup, 

One of his most surprising passengers was 
the late Willie Bioff, the labor racketeer who 
was convicted of extortion and pandering. 
Bioff had made GoLpwateEr’s acquaintance 
while hiding out in Phoenix under an alias. 
Late one night in 1955, after making a 
speech in Las Vegas, Nev., the Senator and 
his wife ran into Mr. and Mrs. Bioff at the 
airport. ‘The Bioff’s flight had been canceled 
and they asked if they could hitch a ride 
back to Phoenix in the Goldwater's 4-seat 
private plane. The Senator obliged. He does 
not apologize for knowing Bioff, who, he 
says, gave him firsthand knowledge of gang- 
sterism in the labor movement. Shortly 
after that, Bioff was dynamited in his car in 
Phoenix. 

In 1949 GOLDWATER was elected to the first 
of two terms in the Phoenix city council on 
a reform ticket. He led his 7-man slate in 
balloting each time. In 1950 he covered 
50,000 air miles as campaign manager and 
pilot for Republican Howard Pyle’s success- 
ful bid for the governorship of Arizona. 
Thus stimulated, he ran for the United 
States Senate in 1952 and defeated Ernest 
McFarland, the Democratic incumbent. This 
was no small feat, even though GOLDWATER 
had the benefit of Eisenhower's coattails and 
his margin of victory was less than 1 per- 
cent. After all, McFarland was the Senate 
majority leader and only once previously 
in its history had Arizona elected a Repub- 
lican to the Senate. 
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In Washington, GOLDWATER has worked 
for Arizona's interests by shrewdly cooper- 
ating as much as possible with its powerful 
senior Senator, CARL. HAYDEN, a Democrat 
and long a family friend. Gotpwarer is a 


member of the Interior and Insular Affairs 


Committee, where his knowledge of Indians, 
forestry, water, and mining is valuable, and 
of the controversial Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, where, as a nonlawyer, he 
had a lot to learn. But, as usual, he jumped 
in feet first where most Senators fear to 
tread. By 1955 he was needling Reuther. 
He has been in demand as a speaker before 
business, farm, and professional groups all 
over the country ever since. 

Today GOLDWATER is not so controversial 
inside Arizona as he is outside it. A great 
many Arizonians say they are proud of him 
and some Phoenix businessmen have begun 
calling him the most outstanding all-around 
citizen the State has produced. In these 
circles there is hope that he can capitalize 
on his opposition by union leaders as suc- 
cessfully as the late Senator Taft did in Ohio 
in 1950. 

Vice President Nrxon hinted at this line 
in a speech on February 15 in Phoenix, when 
he said of GOLDWATER: “I predict the voters 
of Arizona will show their resentment of 
Walter Reuther’s attempt to purge him from 
public life.” 

Aside from the union spokesmen, a 
vociferous minority of white-collar liberals 
in Arizona can't stand GOLDWATER. The 
State's 1,070,000 population includes only 
1,000 UAW members and 32,000 union mem- 
bers in all, but the word is being passed that 
labor will go all the way to knock off GOLD- 
WATER in November. Labor’s spokesmen, in- 
cluding Walter Reuther's brother, Roy, have 
come into Arizona in recent years and pic- 
tured GotpwaTER as one of the most hated 
men among working people. 

Paul Theiss, regional director of the AFI 
CIO in Phoenix, told me disgustedly in April, 
“With all the big issues facing our people— 
life-and-death matters—our Senator is out 
shadowboxing with Reuther.” 

GOLDWATER shrugs off such shafts with a 
smile. He points to his daily avalanche of 
mail, which is full of bitter anti-Reuther 
sentiment and encouragement from working 
people. He says he believes the right to 
strike is basic, but that forcing a man to 
join a union in 30 days under a union-shop 
contract is a violation of constitutional 
rights under the ist, 5th, 9th, and 14th 
amendments. 

GOLDWATER will pitch his campaign pri- 
marily on this issue, which is safe ground in 
his State. Arizona was the second of 18 
States to pass a right-to-work act, by popular 
referendum back in 1947, and since has put 
teeth in the law. 

McFarland, finishing his second term as 
Governor of Arizona, is burning with an am- 
bition to regain his Senate seat from GoLp- 
watrr. A lawyer, a lifelong politician and a 
transplated Oklahoman, the red-faced, 64- 
year-old Governor looks and acts like a 
farmer. Though his platform manner is 
customarily described as bumbling his com- 
mon touch is his strength. He is considered 
formidable as a down the street handshaker 


in an election campaign. 


The Republicans are counting on the 
GOLDWATER glitter once again to put Mc- 
Farland in the shade. They hope to hook 
the slow-spoken governor into a debate with 
the fast-talking Senator. McFarland is re- 
garded as the strongest Democrat who could 
be run against GOLDWATER, but he is not 
exactly the liberals’ delight. Politically, he 
has always been in the middle of the road, 
sometimes trying to straddle it. 

In the spring, local AFL-CIO officials as 
well as GOLDWATER himself were estimating 
his reelection chances at about 50-50. 


-There were two unknown factors in the 


speculation. One was the recession, which 
at that time had barely touched Arizona. 
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After a record winter-tourist boom, the 
State was feeling rous. But there 
were increasing layoffs in the copper mines, 
one of Arizona’s four major industriés, and 
if unemployment should spread generally, 
GOLDWATER’sS stock would drop, 

The other question mark was the political 
complexion of the 300,000 to 400,000 new 
people who have settled in the State since 
GOLDWATER’s election. The GOP thinks the 
great majority of them are Republicans be- 
cause so many hail from the rural Midwest. 
Some forecasters predict the election will be 
decided by less than 1,000 votes. Summing 
up, William R. Mathews, publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star in Tucson, said that 
Mac has been a good, conservative governor, 
and Barry has enhanced his popularity be- 
cause out here we like a courageously out- 
spoken fighter.” Mathews mused on this 
and added exultantly: “Whoopee, it's going 
to be a campaign. Whew.” 


COLUMBIA RIVER REGIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
without actually meaning to do so, I am 
sure that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho misled the Senate when 
he made a statement on the floor June 
3 regarding the position of the Republi- 
can Party of Oregon with respect to 
the proposed Columbia River Regional 
Development Corporation bill (S. 3114). 

Earlier, I had received a statement 
sent to me by Mr. William Niskanen of 
Bend, chairman of the Oregon Repub- 
lican power policy committee, which de- 
clared in favor of the regional corpora- 
tion principle for management of Co- 
lumbia Basin power resources. As act- 
ing chairman of hearings before the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee, and 
in response to Mr. Niskanen’s request, 
I placed the statement in the record of 
the hearing. 

In his statement to the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] claimed that the statement 
read by me “was sent by a former offi- 
cial of the party.” Actually, Mr. Nisk- 
anen is presently chairman of the Ore- 
gon Republican power policy commit- 
tee. The “former official of the party” 
is the person on whom the Senator from 
Idaho is relying, in his effort to discredit 
the statement which I placed in the 
hearing record. He is Elmo Smith, who 
was defeated in his reelection bid for 
governor in 1956. 

Mr. Smith is the first incumbent Re- 
publican governor to be defeated for re- 
election at a general election in our 
State in modern times. Yet he is cited 
by the senior Senator from Idaho as 
a person with great authority in the 
Republican Party of Oregon. Not only 
was Mr. Smith defeated for reelection; 
but he resigned this spring from the 
policy and action committee of the 
Oregon Republican Party. 

I do not claim to have any special 
knowledge as to who speaks for the 
Republican Party of Oregon on policy 
matters. I do not know whether it is an 
ex-governor who has resigned from a 
Policy and action committee, a chair- 
man of a power policy committee, or 
the chairman of the State central com- 
mittee. Because of the conflicting views 
expressed by members of the Oregon 
Republican Party and prior to the time 
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which the senior Senator from Idaho 
made his comments on the floor of the 
Senate, I sent a telegram to Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Niskanen, and Mr. James F. Short, 
chairman of the Oregon Republican 
State Central Committee, urging them 
to present clarifying statements to the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee 
when it resumes hearings on the re- 
gional power corporation bill on June 5. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp with my remarks 
a copy of the telegram sent June 3 to the 
above-mentioned members of the Re- 
publican Party. Since Mr. Smith has 
challenged Mr. Niskanen’s right to send 
a statement to the committee, I believe 
such clarification is necessary. I 
thought that Mr. Niskanen’s statement 
was commendable. Ex-Governor Smith 
has questioned Mr. Niskanen’s right to 
favor the regional corporation bill, and 
I have wondered who gave Elmo Smith 
authority to speak for the Republican 
Party in opposing the bill. As I men- 
tioned in the telegram which follows, I 
would appreciate learning if Mr. Smith 
is the authorized Republican spokesman 
in opposition to the bill. I await with 
interest the replies which I have re- 
quested, and I assure the Members of 
the Senate that I will make such answers 
as I may receive available for the record, 
so there may be no further claims of 
misrepresentation of Oregon Republican 
policy on this important issue of re- 
source management and development. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Honorable ELMO SMITH, 
The Democrat Herald, Albany, Oreg. 
Mr. WILLIAM NISKANEN, 
Bend, Oreg. 
Mr. JAMES SHORT, 
Chairman, Republican Party of Oregon, 
Portland, Oreg.: 

Our Senate Public Works Subcommittee 
holding 1 further day of hearings June 5 
on Columbia River Regional Corp, issue to 
accommodate witnesses from Montana un- 
able to be present earlier. Inasmuch as 
controversy seems to have developed in 
Oregon over exact position of Republican 
Party in State on this vital issue, will be 
pleased to receive clarifying telegrams for 
the committee record, should you desire to 
submit same. Note references in press by 
former Governor Elmo Smith that William 
Niskanen not authorized to speak for Re- 
publican Party in support of regional corpor- 
ation bill. In response to his request, I 
included Mr. Niskanen's entire statement on 
corporation legislation in hearing record on 
May 23. Would appreciate learning if Mr. 
Smith is authorized Republican spokesman 
in opposition to bill. Kind regards. 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SUR- 
GEON GENERAL LEROY E. BURNEY 


AS PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
know that many hundreds of Americans 
who are familiar with his great contribu- 
tion in the field of world health were 
pleased to see the election of United 
States Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 
president of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. This is a deserved tribute to Dr. 
Burney’s magnificent accomplishments in 
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the field of public health, and all his 
many friends and admirers wish him well 
in his new responsibilities. 

As a delegate of the World Health 
Assembly last week, I know full well 
the great prestige which Dr. Burney 
brings to his new position. 

I was particularly pleased, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Dr. Burney has stressed his 
hope that WHO activities will expand to 
include studies of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a news article about 
Dr. Burney’s election which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Star on May 
30, 1958, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BurNEY NaMep HEAD OF WHO 

MINNEAPOLIS, May 30.—The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
was elected President of the World Health 
Organization yesterday and said he hopes his 
term of office will see WHO activities expand 
to include study of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Dr. Burney, 51, was unanimously chosen to 
succeed Dr. Sabin Hassan Al-Wahbi of Iraq. 
He was the second American to head the 
worldwide organization. Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele was president of the fourth assem- 
bly while he was Surgeon General. 

Peaceful use of atomic energy is one of 
the most important phases of study for WHO, 
Dr. Burney said. 

Another important field, he told a reporter, 
was malaria, which he said remained a major 
health problem in many nations. 

“We must turn from malaria control to 
the eradication of malaria," said Dr. Burney. 
WHO has spearheaded an attack on malaria 
throughout the world in recent years. 

Dr. Burney said WHO, to be completely 
effective, must increase its membership to 
include all nations. 

Vice presidents elected by WHO were Dr. 
J. Anouti, Lebanon; Dr. A. Sauter, Switzer- 
land; and Dr. Tran Vy, Vietnam. Prof. N. N. 
Personen of Finland was named chairman of 
the committee on programs and budget. S. 
Khanachet of Saudi Arabia was elected to 
head the committee on administration, fi- 
nance, and legal matters. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Dr. 
Burney delivered the keynote address at 
the annual meeting of the National Citi- 
zens Committee for the World Health 
Organization in Cleveland, Ohio, last 
November. Among the many comments 
which I have read in recent days about 
the importance of the World Health Or- 
ganization, I have seen no statement 
which summarizes better what Dr, 
Burney calls the Importance of WHO to 
Americans. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his address on this sub- 
ject be printed in the Rxcon at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: t 

THE IMPORTANCE OF WHO TO AMERICANS 

(By Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney) 

I am grateful to the National Citizens 
Committee for the World Health Organiza- 
tion for the opportunity to say something 
today about the importance of the World 
Health Organization to Americans. My re- 
marks here will be rather in the nature of a 
personal statement—the impressions and re- 
flections of one who is a relative newcomer 
to active association with WHO. Of course, 
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my belief that WHO is important existed 
even before my first attendance at a World 
Health Assembly, the Eighth, held in the 
colorful setting of Mexico City in 1955. This 
conviction was accentuated by attendance 
in 1957 at the Tenth World Health Assembly 
in Geneva, the headquarters of the Organ- 
ization. At this Assembly, I had the privi- 
lege of heading the United States delegation. 
Having to exercise responsibility during the 
Assembly for the effective and proper pres- 
entation of United States views is one of the 
best ways of necessitating a clear hard look 
at WHO programs and policies. 

I did not find such a look disappointing. 
The World Health Assembly is genuinely an 
impressive meeting. The delegates, repre- 
senting most of the countries of the world, 
give serious consideration to the world's 
pressing health needs and how they can be 
met, resulting in tangible decisions directly 
affecting the health of millions of human 
beings such as the decision to drive for 
eradication of malaria from the world. The 
Assembly provides unique opportunity to ex- 
change views and to establish friendly re- 
lations with the health leaders of other 
nations. This is the essence of communica- 
tion—both more ready interchange of tech- 
nical information and more international 
understanding, which basically is under- 
standing between individuals, A further de- 
velopment of the ties between Americans 
and health leaders in other countries is one 
among many reasons why I am delighted 
that the Assembly in May 1958 will be held 
in the United States. 

Any realistic accounting of the benefits 
which Americans derive from United States 
membership in, and support for, WHO must 
include the following: 

Protection against importation of disease 
through almost universal application of the 
International Sanitary (quarantine) Regula- 
tions, 

Protection of the health of United States 
citizens traveling abroad through these 
quarantine measures and through control of 
diseases at their source. 

Stimulation of markets for United States 
products and lowering of prices of United 
States imports through reduction of the 
enormous drag of disease on economic pro- 
ductivity in many parts of the world. 

Making available to the United States, for 
application here, the latest health and medi- 
cal advances in other parts of the world. 

WHO stimulation and correlation of such 
technical advances and of research. 

Friendship for, and in many cases direct 
acquaintance with, the United States among 
health leaders—leaders who are often in- 
fluential in their own countries outside the 
field of health. 

WHO leadership in helping countries raise 
health levels and create more stable condi- 
tions of life as an essential part of the United 
Nations system. 


TWIN CONTRASTS 


Hours could be spent in elaboration and 
illustration of any one of these points. I 
particularly wish to discuss some aspects of 
the last point—the basic importance of the 
World Health Organization in raising health 
levels and creating more stable conditions of 
life. 

Today, we face staggering contrasts. Ina 
few short decades, a minority of mankind, 
mostly in North America and Western Eu- 
rope, have almost conquered major communi- 
cable disease and have prolonged the span of 
life so that now the problems and diseases of 
old age loom large before us. At this very 
same time, one-seventh of mankind suffer 
from trachoma, perhaps one-quarter are in- 
fested with intestinal parasites; one-tenth 
still suffer from malaria each year; the dysen- 
teries, often fatal, especially in young chil- 
dren, are too prevalent for calculation. 

This type of contrast symbolizes, in the 
field of health, the vast gap which separates 
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the conditions of life in economically de- 
veloped countries from those in the rest of 
the world. The medical science and the tech- 
nology now exist to conquer these diseases, 
yet for only a minority of mankind have they 
been truly conquered. For the first time, 
peoples in nearly all economically underde- 
veloped areas are acutely aware that, for some, 
ill health is not a normal condition of life 
and, furthermore, that it need not be. 

But there is another contrast. On the one 
hand, there is around the world an insistent 
demand for health. Consequently, the na- 
tions, working cooperatively through the 
World Health Organization, are beginning to 
be really successful in the mass applications 
of the recently developed modern knowledge 
of the means to health. These applications 
are ways to the kind of life where human 
potentialities can be realized; where hunger, 
disease, and ignorance do not drag man down 
in his ascent from levels of animal existence. 
Yet at this very same time, man has made 
vaulting strides, terrifyingly rapid, in de- 
veloping the means of mass destruction. 
These are means which, when wrongly used, 
can serve the passions of hate, fear, and the 
lust to dominate. 

These twin contrasts—between conditions 
of life for a minority of mankind and for a 
majority and between the technology of hu- 
man welfare and the technology of destruc- 
tion—define, in my opinion, the context in 
which we must now view the importance of 
the World Health Organization to Americans 
and to the world. The technical means to 
health and the organizational means by 
which nations cooperate to realize health 
fully form a priceless counterpoise to help 
balance these contrasts. 

AREAS OF COMMON INTEREST : 

Thirteen years ago, the 73d annual meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion heard an unusual address. Two years 
before the international health conference, 
it defined forcefully and incisively the basic 
meaning and value of an organization such as 
WHO. As so often in the evolution of public 
health programs, national or international, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, in the form of 
this address by its top official, seemed to be 
lighting a path for others to follow. In 
speaking on public health as an international 
problem, Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, then presi- 
dent of the Foundation, declared: 

“The community of nations has got to have 
a kind of intellectual and spiritual integra- 
tion before it can be absolutely sure that the 
forces of violence are under control. Conse- 
quently there must be developed for interna- 
tional life new areas and techniques of co- 
operative action. * * * We need rallying 
points of unity, centers around which men 
of differing cultures and faiths can combine, 
defined fields of need or goals of effort in 
which by pooling its brains and resources the 
human race can add to its own well-being.” 
Dr. Fosdick saw hope only “as we begin to 
build, brick by brick, in these areas of com- 
mon interest where cooperation is possible 
and the results are of benefit to all.” 

“Public health,” he said, can be an impor- 
tant area of common interest, a rallying point 
of unity.” This is my view, and I believe it 
was the view of the health experts directly re- 
sponsible for founding the World Health 
Organization. All nations want health, and 
no nation in the process of gaining health 
takes it from another—rather, thereby, it 
helps to advance health everywhere. 

This notable address listed activities 
which a new international health agency 
might profitably pursue. It is impressive 
for me, and hopeful, that the list was an 
accurate preview of WHO's present far- 
reaching activities: a worldwide epidemic in- 
telligence system; the standardization of 
biological products; the organized exchange 
of public health personnel to broaden the 
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technical outlook and stimulate the imagi- 
nation of health officers; the supplementa- 
tion of public health activity in countries 
where it is inadequate; the development of 
minimum standards of acceptable public 
health work that can be applied on a world- 
wide basis; the creation of expert commit- 
tees and international conferences on special 
subjects. 

These are all activities which, among 
others, WHO has inherited or initiated, ex- 
panded, and made markedly successful in 10 

They represent the organized co- 
operative application, worldwide, of the 
swiftly developing modern technology of 
health—tangible interrelated action by most 
countries in the interests of all. 

In September 1957, I had the opportunity 
to see for myself some of the progress in 
health being made in countries in the Pa- 
cific and Asian areas. I found fundamental 
changes taking place in these countries. 
Many of them, for example, are establishing 
spreading networks of rural health centers, 
which are the basic units of public health 
protection in that part of the world. Dur- 
ing my all-too-short visit to that hospitable 
country, the Philippines, I saw several such 
centers. These rural centers, built largely 
by the efforts of the people in the villages, 
are so impressive that I confessed to my hosts 
that they are even better than many of our 
own here in the United States. 

It is evident that in health most of the 
nations have indeed found an area of com- 
mon interest. They have begun to build, 
brick by brick, expanding the techniques of 
cooperative action. In the context of to- 
day’s world, this process, associated with 
international cooperation in other fields, 
such as education and agriculture, holds out 
hope. It is lessening, though rlowly, the 
stark contrast in conditions of life; it is 
demonstrating incentive and ability to apply 
science for man's common benefit, 

In viewing this essential value of the work- 
ing of WHO, I have noticed how familiar 
many of WHO's techniques and modes of 
operation seem to be. Almost my whole pro- 
fessional life has been spent in the area of 
domestic intergovernmental health relations 
within the United States—as a State health 
official, working in cooperative relationships 
with Federal agencies, with other States, and 
with local and voluntary agencies; and as 
a Public Health Service official, in coopera- 
tive relationship primarily with the States, 
and with the same wide range of other or- 
ganizations. 

Through these effective working relations, 
we have built in the United States a true 
community of health effort. 

On the plane of international intergovern- 
mental health relations—the relations be- 
tween WHO and member countries—the same 
trends are evolving. WHO's interrelation- 
ships with member countries seem familiar 
because, on reflection, they are in many re- 
spects quite similar to our relationships in 
technical matters between Federal and State 
health agencies. WHO's relationships with 
other United Nations specialized agencies 
and international voluntary organizations 
no remind me of our patterns of coopera- 
tion. 

TECHNIQUES OF A FREE SOCIETY 

The member nations of WHO are, of course, 
independent countries. Even though this is 
true, the pattern of technical relationships 
established between WHO and these coun- 
tries contains the following elements which 
have a familiar ring to us. 

WHO provides expert consultation and as- 
sistance to member nations. It develops and 
demonstrates public-health methods which 
are new, or new to the nations concerned. 
It stimulates cooperative action among na- 
tions on problems requiring such action, 
And in annual regional and worldwide meet- 
ings, the evolving health needs and the 
future shape of health programs are deter- 
mined. Through WHO, the nations are suc- 
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ceeding in building on a world scale many of 
the interrelationships and techniques of co- 
operation which have proved so rewarding 
here—techniques of a free society. 

The techniques of cooperation, indeed, in- 
volve not only WHO and national govern- 
ments, but extend through them to a multi- 
tude of health experts and institutions within 
countries. The WHO influenza study pro- 
gram is an example of great current interest. 
In this program, WHO has brought about 
organized cooperation between laboratories 
in many countries, which collect, study, and 
report on influenza virus strains, WHO gives 
small grants to a World Influenza Center in 
London and to the International Influenza 
Center for the Americas, operated by the 
Public Health Service in Atlanta, Ga., as 
focal points in this program. In the United 
States alone, 60 different laboratories co- 
operate, 

Through the program, which also includes 
the essential participation of a WHO panel 
of experts around the world, there is con- 
stant worldwide watch on the appearance 
and spread of influenza epidemics and rapid 
identification of responsible strains. Owing 
in part to this WHO influenza study pro- 
gram, we in the United States were alerted 
to the 1957 epidemic and were able to pre- 
pare for the invasion of the new strain 
through production of a protective vaccine. 

The world, while now so interdependent, 
is still a large place. WHO makes use of a 
decentralized regional structure to an extent 
unique in international organizations. I be- 
lieve that this decentralization has con- 
siderably strengthened WHO as an instru- 
ment through which nations cooperate for 
health. Through the regional offices and 
regional committees, WHO is brought closer 
to the needs and governments of member 
countries, and they closer to WHO. When 
I recently attended the meeting in Hong 
Kong of the WHO Regional Committee for 
the Western Pacific, it was clear that the 
health leaders of that part of the world 
and the WHO staff are good friends and work 
closely together in defining needs and plan- 
ning programs in health. 

Moreover, the decentralized regional struc- 
ture makes possible more flexibility and ex- 
perimentation in the WHO programs. An 
example of a worthwhile experiment is the 
establishment of the Institute for Nutrition 
of Central America and Panama. Under the 
aegis of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the WHO Regional Office for the Americas, 
and supported largely by the Central Ameri- 
can republics, this institute has attained 
a worldwide influence in nutrition. 

Comparison with our own national exper!- 
ence, then, shows that WHO and the nations 
are evolving a pattern of cooperation along 
lines to which all Americans can wholeheart- 
edly subscribe. In its sphere, WHO is be- 
coming a rallying point of unity. With the 
clearly defined need and goal of health in 
mind, men and nations of differing cultures 
and faiths are combining their efforts. 

During the past year, some of the Soviet 
group of countries have resumed active 
membership in WHO. Even without their 
participation, WHO has already accomplished 
a great deal. The eventual character of re- 
newed active membership by these countries 
remains to be seen. If, in the long haul, it 
turns out to be a real working together with 
other nations for health, this would consid- 
erably enhance the significance of WHO, as 
a pattern of cooperative action, applying the 
technology of human welfare. In such cir- 
cumstances, the World Health Organization 
and associated international technical 
agencies might, given time, contribute more 
than we realize to bringing the forces of con- 
flict into balance. It is our hope, and our 
imperative need, that this will be so. 


EPILOG 


I have given you some of the reflections of 
a relative newcomer to active concern with 
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WHO affairs. After these reflections had been 
put on paper, I listened the other night to 
the President’s address to the Nation on 
science in national security. In concluding 
his address, Mr. Eisenhower referred to the 
peaceful uses of science, naming specifically 
the contributions of science to healing as 
one of the most important products of the 
conquest of nature’s secrets, Speaking for 
us all, he said that we will never cease to 
work for the day when the scientist can give 
his full attention, not to human destruction, 
but to human happiness and fulfillment. 
My theme today has been that WHO repre- 
sents this use of science, and that, insofar 
as it is successful, WHO is building a pattern 
of common interest and action which can 
strengthen the conditions of peace. 

Those of us who have had opportunity to 
appreciate all facets of the importance of 
WHO have a responsibility to meet. The 
holding of the World Health Assembly in the 
United States in 1958 gives us added oppor- 
tunity to meet that responsibility. 

If the 11th World Health Assembly appears 
to the American people to be merely an- 
other meeting on a technical subject, we 
shall have missed the boat. If it leads to 
greater appreciation by our public of the 
world demand for health, of the effective 
moves to fill this demand with leadership by 
the World Health Organization, we will have 
partially grasped this priceless opportunity. 

It seems to me, however, that taking full 
advantage of the opportunity means fur- 
thering public understanding of the role of 
WHO in the total world context, the con- 
text of sharp contrasts which I have tried 
to sketch today. The National Citizens 
Committee for the World Health Organiza» 
tion, as a voluntary association of leaders in 
health and public affairs, is best equipped 
to promote vigorously this fuller under- 
standing of why the World Health Organiza- 
tion is actually important to Americans, 
UNITED States Host ro 1litH WORLD HEALTH 

ASSEMBLY 


The World Health Assembly, the govern- 
ing body of the World Health Organization, 
will hold its 11th session in Minneapolis, 
Minn., beginning May 28, 1958. This will be 
the first session of the Assembly to be held 
in the United States. 

Observance of the 10th anniversary of WHO 
is a special event of this year’s meeting, and 
the Assembly delegates will participate in a 
commemorative session, May 26 and 27, pre- 
ceding the regular session. 

The World Health Assembly, composed of 
delegates from WHO's 88 member states, de- 
cides the Organization's policies, programs, 
and budget. 

At Minneapolis, the Assembly will consider 
the annual report of the Director General 
on the work of the World Health Organiza- 
tion during 1957. It will approve the pro- 
gram for 1959 and determine the amount of 
money needed to carry it out. The 1958 budg- 
et, mainly contributed by member states, is 
$13,500,000. 

It will also elect 6 member states, each 
entitled to designate a person to serve on 
WHO's Executive Board of 18 health special- 
ists. Six board members retire each year. 
The Executive Board makes recommendations 
to the Assembly and gives effect to its de- 
cisions. 

The Director General is appointed by the 
Assembly to serve as the chief technical 
and administrative officer of WHO, subject 
to the authority of the Executive Board. Dr. 
M. G. Candau is the present Director General 
and is in charge of a staff of about 1,400 
professional workers of 54 nationalities at 
WHO headquarters in Geneva and in the 
field. 

In a decade of operation, the World Health 
Organization, working with national health 
services, has made substantial progress in 
controlling infectious diseases, training 
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health workers, improving sanitary condi- 
tions, and in worldwide health activities of 
benefit to all countries. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A 
SANE NUCLEAR POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy has been the subject of discussion 
and comment in a number of periodicals 
during the past year. It has been my 
privilege to know many of the persons 
associated with the committee. ‘The ob- 
jectives of the committee are honorable 
and directed toward the attainment of 
a just and enduring peace. 

The committee has done much to en- 
courage a constructive and thoughtful 
discussion of the problems inherent in 
the development of nuclear weapons and 
the proposals to ban nuclear weapons 
testing by international agreement pro- 
viding for an effective system of inspec- 
tion and detection. 

Recently there was published in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the May 
3 issue, an article by Mr. Norman Cous- 
ins, publisher and editor, concerning the 
composition, activity, and purpose of the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time To KNow 

This is about Time magazine, about which 
the Saturday Review has warm sibling feel- 
ings. In the early days of Time and the 
then Saturday Review of Literature, we 
shared the same working space in a some- 
what rundown and poorly ventilated office 
building in lower New York. Indeed, the 
name of Time, Inc., appeared on our mast- 
head as publisher. Time grew much faster 
than we did and we separated. It was the 
kind of separation, however, that is natural 
and inevitable inside a family when the 
children reach a certain age. 

Now we have something severely critical 
to say about Time. Im doing so, we sacri- 
fice none of the sense of kinship we feel for 
the men who struggled alongside us in our 
weaning years in the publishing business. 

For more than a year, one of the most 
distinguished and effective advertising cam- 
paigns in the United States has been carried 
on by Time magazine in connection with 
the verb “to know.” Time has wisely and 
imaginatively sensed that a respect for 
knowledge is as vital to America as any of 
our natural resources or items in our ar- 
senals, And the right to know and the need 
to know are intimately related to the facili- 
ties for knowing. 

An item has just appeared in Time mag- 
azine, however, that violates the demands of 
knowing. The article is concerned pri- 
marily with the voices that have attempted 
to speak about American nuclear policy in 
general and nuclear testing in particular. 
Time magazine made it appear that people 
who questioned United States policy on 
testing were “dupes of the enemies of lib- 
erty.” It didn’t hesitate to use the spill- 
over technique by which one name on a list 
is made to stain all the others. 

Only a few years ago, Time was itself one 
of Senator McCarthy’s larger targets. In 
that situation, Time properly put the Sen- 
ator through its press roller. The essence 
of what Time said about the Senator was 
that he did not know what he was talking 
about. Also, that indiscriminate labeling 
seg itself a form of service to Commu- 
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Unhappily, this is the effect of Time’s own 
piece on the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy. Neither one of the co- 
chairmen of the committee was interviewed 
by the magazine for its story. The com- 
mittee was grouped together with other 
organizations with which it had no con- 
nection. It was made to appear that 
the committee was advocating a policy of 
surrender. 

Among those who have signed the com- 
mittee’s policy statements were people like 
the Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, Paul 
Tillich, Lewis Mumford, Norman Thomas, 
Oscar Hammerstein, Elmo Roper, David 
Riesman, the Reverend George B. Ford, Dean 
John C. Bennett, Donald Harrington, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, General Hugh B. Hester, Clar- 
ence Pickett, the Reverend Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Bishop Hazen G. Werner, Dr. W. Barry 
Wood, Dr. Erich Fromm, 

It is more in the line of know-nothingism 
than knowing the Time to suggest that, such 
persons are dupes of the enemies of liberty. 
Time has no monopoly either of knowledge 
concerning the threat of communism or zeal 
in combatting it. Men like Norman Thomas 
and Father Ford were fighting communism 
long before Time and Saturday Review of 
Literature even thought of setting up shop 
on Vesey Street. 

If Time, a news magazine, disagrees with 
these people, it has every right to state its 
differences. But dealing in damaging catch- 
phrases, is to our mind not consistent with 
the kind of standard that Henry Luce and 
Roy Larsen and Briton Hadden were raising 
in the mid-twenties. 

Apart from the committee, a fairly impres- 
sive number of persons here and elsewhere 
have been questioning various aspects of 
our nuclear policy for many of the same rea- 
sons given to the committee, among them 
Walter Lippmann and Sir Anthony Nutting 
and Prime Minister John G, Diefenbaker of 
Canada. Does Time believe these men are 
Communist dupes too? And what about 
Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
both of whom have been deeply concerned 
about the sanity and safety of nuclear test- 
ing? Does Time take the position that it 
alone knows what the true hazards are? 
Even the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission now admits that this country is “the 
hottest radioactive place in the world.” And 
a survey under the auspices of the AEO ad- 
mits that there has been a recent increase in 
strontium-90 from 30 to 60 percent in the 
bones of the American people as the result 
of nuclear testing. Further, the New York 
area at present suffers a burden of 48 milli- 
curies of radioactive strontium per square 
mile. This will be multiplied as the result of 
continued testing. 

Not even the defenders of the AEC have 
contended that there is no danger from in- 
definite testing. How can Time know 80 
confidently there is nothing to worry about? 

Nor has Time, to our knowledge, ever faced 
up to the basic moral issue involved in nu- 
clear testing. The question that has to be 
decided is not whether testing contributes 
to our security but whether we or any nation 
have the right to affect the atmosphere and 
the land that belong to other people against 
their protests. If the United States did not 
happen to be a nuclear power itself, and 
radioactive materials from a foreign source 
got into the air over our farmlands and lakes 
and cities, we would quite properly let out a 
roar of protest that would shake the earth. 
Why should Time not know that this is ex- 
actly how others feel? 

Time says that the committee has shrewd- 
ly timed its major statement to appear just 
before the American tests and that it also has 
carefully refrained from issuing statements 
before the Russian explosions. 

If Time had thought about this for only a 
moment, it would have realized how ludicrous 
this charge was. The Soviet Union did not 
announce its tests in advance. If Time had 
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some way of knowing when the Russian tests 
were to be held, it should have revealed the 
news to the world. In that case, the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy would 
most certainly have acted on the informa- 
tion. 

As it happened, however, one of the major 
statements of the Committee did come just 
before the recent Russian test. This was 
sheer luck, 

Time called attention to the men of the 
Golden Rule who are sailing into the for- 
bidden area of the Pacific where the Ameri- 
can tests are being held. What Time neg- 
lected to say is that a related group has 
already left for the Soviet Union to protest 
against Russian nuclear policy. If Time 
knew this, it was holding back on its facts. 
If it didn’t know it, then it missed an im- 
portant part of the story. 

Recently, Time magazine ran some articles 
on public education that were displeasing to 
many educators. In retaliation, a few school 
officials have declared a boycott against Time 
and are banning the magazine from their li- 
braries. In so doing, they overlooked the 
sustained and substantial service to public 
education in America by Roy Larsen, presi- 
dent of Time, Inc. We deplore this attitude, 
There are reasonable limits in public con- 
troversy beyond which reasonable men ought 
not and need not go. Public boycotts of the 
kind being organized against Time by some 
educators are out of bounds. So is name- 
calling and know-nothingism by Time itself 
in its last issue. 

We are going to continue our subscription 
to Time, betting that the men we knew al- 
most 35 years ago are still basically devoted 
to the sovereignty of accurate reporting and 
fair play. We still believe they are big 
enough to admit to a serious mistake, par- 
ticularly as it concerns the reputation of 
men who are as eager as the editors of Time 
to serve the cause of freedom and a better 
world. 

It is important to know. Especially is it 
important to know the difference between 
hard facts and sly innuendoes, between in- 
formation and defamation, 

N. O. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there was published in the Sunday, May 
18, issue of the Washington Star an arti- 
cle by Mr. William R. Frye entitled 
“Khrushchev and West Are Close on Lit- 
tle Disarmament Terms.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KHRUSHCHEV AND WEST ARE CLOSE ON LITTLE 
DISARMAMENT TERMS 
(By William R. Frye) 

United Nations, N. Y. - Two subjects are 
coming more and more to be linked by United 
Nations disarmament experts in forecasts of 
things tocome. They are: 

A temporary ban on the testing of nuclear 
weapons, with inspection to verify com- 
pliance. 

Ground and air inspection not merely of 
the Arctic but of all areas where the Com- 
munist and free worlds come in contact. 

These two subjects were first linked by 
the United States almost exactly a year ago— 
to be specific, on May 31, 1957—in a private 
memorandum handed to the Russians by 
Harold E. Stassen, then the President’s dis- 
armament adviser. The incident took place 
behind the scenes at a meeting of the U. N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee in London. 

The two ideas also were linked by U. N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold in his 


. Hammarskjo! 
è the U. N. Security Council de- 
S 2 bomber flights across the North 
Pole. 
KHRUSHCHEV TAKES OVER 

Now, interestingly enough, the test ban and 
open skies appear to have become the prin- 
cipal disarmament concerns of Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. His latest letter to 
President Eisenhower deals almost wholly 
with these two subjects. 

More and more people here at the U. N. 
are coming to regard a so-called little pack- 
age consisting of a curb on testing and in- 
spection to bar East-West surprise attack 
as the most likely first step toward arms 
control. Diplomats say privately that Mr. 
Hammarskjold, who has been acting as a go- 
between for the great powers, regards it as 
the probable pattern of arms negotiations 
in coming months. 

The fact that the United States was the 
original author of this little package is not 
widely known. The contents of the Stassen 
Memorandum have never been published. 
‘When the allies learned of it—they were not 
filled in until after it had been given to 
the Russians—two of them, France and West 
Germany, blew through the roof, and the 
British also objected. 

As a result, the package was broadened 
to include other items which the Russians 
were known to oppose, Cynics said that the 
danger of a disarmament agreement be- 
tween Washington and Moscow had thus 
been averted. 

Steps are now being taken to revive the 
original package. 
NEW PROPOSAL 


In an effort to overcome the allies’ objec- 
tions, the United States is suggesting tenta- 
tively, as a possible move, a 8-year test 

ion which would not begin until Jan- 
uary 1, 1959—time enough to permit France 
to set off her first atomic weapon and thus 
become a member of the nuclear club. The 
delay would also, of course, give the United 
States and Britain time to finish their current 
series. 

In a second major move to ease the allies’ 
objections, the Eisenhower administration 
has asked Congress to amend the Atomic 
Energy Aot to permit sharing of atomic in- 
formation and weapon fuel. Britain and 
France have said privately that if this were 
done, they would agree to freeze their own 
nuclear-weapons technology in re a test ban. 

BIG PROVISO 

In order to qualify to receive American 
help, France would have to demonstrate that 
she already possessed a nuclear-weapons ca- 
pacity. Information and materials would be 
given only to such countries. This—not just 
concern for prestige—is driving Paris toward 
her first test shot this year. : 

West Germany's opposition to the little 
package is much harder to overcome. Bonn 
does not want to sell Russia relief from two 
of the Kremlin's greatest fears—fear of sur- 
prise attack and fear of Germany building the 
bomb—for any price which does not include 
German unification. To do so, in Bonn’s eyes, 
would be to abandon all practical hope of 
ever obtaining such unification. 

But there was great pressure on Germany 
at the NATO meeting in Copenhagen this 
month to permit negotiation on disarma- 
ment to proceed without tying unification 
into the package in the early stages. And 
Bonn had to give in—though some face- 
saying was written into the final com- 


munique. 
CLEARED FOR ACTION 


Thus the decks are fast being cleared. 
And now, in Mr. Khrushchev’s letter to Mr. 
Eisenhower, Moscow, too, seems to have 
come around to test suspension and preven- 
tion of surprise attack as the two principal 
objections to be sought. 
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Most of the world’s attention understand- 
ably was focused on that part of the Khru- 
shchey letter which agreed to study methods 
of inspecting a test ban. But his references 
to surprise attack were also of importance— 


‘and they included at least one conciliatory 


gesture toward the West. 

For the first time, the Soviet Premier 
acknowledged that inspection of the Arctic 
was important. Previously, Moscow’s line 
had been that there was nothing there to 
inspect except polar bears. Now Mr. Khru- 
shchev called the region “an important 
strategic area which is of particular signifi- 
cance in view of the existence of rocket 
weapons.” This sentence could have been 
written in Washington. 

ASKS INSPECTION 

Mr. Khrushchey then went on to ask for 
aerial and ground inspection of other areas 
from which surprise attack could be 
launched, he said, against the Soviet 
Union—inspection which the United States 
has long since agreed to give, if conditions 
are right. 

U. N. diplomats believe the overall im- 
pact of this part of Mr. Khrushchey’s letter 
is to revive for negotiation in a new and 
less objectionable context a question the 
United States has regarded as paramount 
ever since the Eisenhower open skies plan 
was first put forward in 1955. 

Taken together with the offer on test in- 
spection, this gesture toward open skies 
constitutes a considerable price for Russia 
to have paid to dig herself out of the hole 
she fell into as a result of her U. N. veto 


May 2 on the Arctic inspection issue. 


The outlook for arms negotiations thus 
has changed materially. There is new talk 
here that it may be a useful diplomatic 
summer after all. 


Mr.HUMPHREY. Mr. President, there 
was published in the March 9 issue of the 
New York Times an article by Thomas J. 
Hamilton entitled “Armaments Main 
Issue for a Summit Meeting.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARMAMENTS MAIN ISSUE FOR A SUMMIT MEET- 
ING—ALTHOUGH UNITED STATES AND RUS- 
SIA ARE STILL SPLIT ON Most ASPECTS, 
Acconẽůãss MIGHT BE REACHED ON A FEw— 
BREAKING UP THE PACKAGE 

(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

With the negotiations for a summit meet- 
ing moving toward a showdown, the United 
States is trying to prepare a solid case on 
disarmament, which is bound to be a major 
issue. The United States wants meetings of 
both the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission and the Security Council to discuss 
the disarmament question before the sum- 
mit. This would have the advantage of 
dramatizing the fact that it was the Rus- 
sians, not anybody else, who broke off the 
disarmament negotiations after their suc- 
cess with the sputnik. Whether or not the 
American program goes through, it would 
seem that there will be a preliminary meet- 
ing of foreign ministers to determine the 
agenda and the other participants at the 
summit. 

Although other subjects, notably Germany 
and the Middle East, have been proposed by 
one side or the other, disarmament will obvi- 
ously be the dominant issue. But the dis- 
armament problem has now grown so com- 
plex that it includes most of the important 
subjects in dispute between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

APPROACH TO AGREEMENT 


Tt is sometimes forgotten that the two 
superpowers are not far from agreement on 
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such aspects of disarmament as the ‘reduc- 


tion of conventional armaments and armed 
forces. The deadlock has continued because 
each side has made its acceptance conditional 
upon the fate of other categories on which 
there is no agreement. 

As the accompanying checklist demon- 
„strates, the only hope of getting anywhere 


is to break up the respective packages. Then 


it can be determined whether the United 
States and the other Western Powers can 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union on 
1 or 2 specific issues. 

(1) Nuclear armaments: At the moment 
this is the demand on which the Soviet 
propaganda is placing its major emphasis, 
Both the Soviet Union and India insist on 
stopping nuclear tests without waiting for 
agreement on anything else. The Soviet 
‘Union has offered a quite comprehensive sys- 
tem of control, but the United States has 
rejected the proposal unless there is an a- 
companying ban on the production of nu- 
clear materials for weapons. 


ATOMIC DISAGREEMENT 

The Soviet Union refuses to accept the 
United States proposal for a prohibition of 
the production of nuclear weapons unless 
there is an accompanying ban on their use. 

The United States refuses the proposal 
for a ban on the use of nuclear weapons be- 
cause no system of inspection could be re- 
lied upon to detect all the bombs now in 
the possession of the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Britain. That being the 
case, the side that complied with the agree- 
ment would have to depend upon ‘the good 
faith of the others or its fear of reprisals. 

(2) Use of outer space for peaceful 
purposes only: For obvious reasons the 
United States has suggested that the study 
of this problem be given priority and should 
proceed without waiting for a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement. However, the So- 
viet Union makes control of outer 
conditional upon acceptance of its demands 
on two other issues: Prohibition of the use 
of all nuclear weapons, not just missiles, 
and the abandonment of American bases 
abroad, including those from which the 
United States could launch missiles against 
the Soviet Union. 

(3) Ceilings on conventional armed forces: 
The Western Powers and the Soviet Union 
are quite close on both inspection arrange- 
ments and the ultimate size of the forces. 
The Soviet Union wants ceilings of 1,500,000 
for itself, the United States, and Communist 
China while the Western Powers propose 


_ 1,700,000. However, the Western Powers pro- 


pose a ceiling at the first stage of 2,500,000 
and would come down to 1,700,000 only it 
Dee * been made meanwhile on the 
settlement of political issues, meaning pri- 
marily the German question. N 

(4) Aerial inspection against surprise at- 
tack: As originally proposed by President 
Eisenhower in 1955, the entire territory of the 
United States would be open for aerial in- 
spection by the Soviet Union, and vice-versa. 
The United States agreed later to a Soviet 
proposal for supplementary inspection on the 
ground. 

However, this basic plan is barely recogniz- 
able as a result of changes during subse- 
quent negotiations, The two areas on which 
there is the best chance of agreement are the 
Arctic Circle, together with the Kamchrtka 
Peninsula of Siberia and all of Alaska, and a 
zone in central and eastern Europe. 

(5) The Rapacki plan; Adam Rapacki, Pol- 
ish Foreign Minister, did not propose a 
nuclear-free zone in central Europe until 
last October, after the United Nations Dis- 
armament Subcommittee had concluded 
work for the year. However, the Soviet 
Union insists that this be taken up at the 
heads of government meeting. The Rapacki 
plan providos that no nuclear weapons be 
manufactured or stored on the territory of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany or 
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West Germany. The United States opposes 
it because it would deny nuclear weapons to 
American troops in West Germany, who are 
there to hold the first line of defense against 
a Soviet attack. 

STILL FAR APART 

As this check list would indicate, the 
United States made a decided understate- 
ment when it informed the Soviet Union this 
week that the public positions of the two 
governments “do not as yet indicate the 
probability of agreement as to any matters of 
significance” yet proposed for discussion. 

Limited as the immediate prospects are, 
there might be an agreement to stop nuclear 
tests. The Russians are undoubtedly sin- 
cere in their desire to preyent any fourth 
power from acquiring nuclear bombs and 
might be willing to make concessions on this 
point. 

The Eisenhower Administration, moreover, 
now appears more receptive to the separation 
of this issue from the rest of the disarma- 
ment problem. 

Failing such a development, the disarma- 
ment phase of the summit talks would prob- 
ably concentrate on procedures for resuming 
negotiations in the United Nations, Assum- 
ing that the Western powers agreed to the 
Soviet demands that more neutralist and 
satellite countries be placed on the disarma- 
ment commission and its subcommittee, the 
General Assembly would ratify the arrange- 
ment next fall. 

The disarmament commission, in that 
event, would resume its long-standing at- 
tempt to get an agreement in December or 
January. 


FOOD—A FORCE FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the deeds of peace we can and must 
continue in the world is making better 
use of our abundance of food and fiber 
as a force for freedom. Many times I 
have discussed in the Senate the oppor- 
tunities that confront us, for turning 
what some regard as a surplus prob- 
lem into a constructive foreign eco- 
nomic policy asset. 

Some time ago the Senate passed a 
bill which I sponsored to extend and 
broaden the Public Law 480 program 
which provides the basis for our agricul- 
tural export program. 

Unfortunately, the other House has 
not yet acted. However sincere the mo- 
tivation of agriculture’s friends in the 
House, in holding back the Public Law 
480 extension as a part of an omni- 
bus farm bill, they are actually depriv- 
ing farmers of export markets which 
cannot be regained. 

Export sales from foreign currency 
have dwindled sharply as a result of 
available funds being exhausted. The 
bill to which I have referred would have 
made available immediately, an addi- 
tional half billion dollars more for ex- 
ports, and also an extension through the 
next 2 fiscal years. Even if the ex- 
tension is eventually approved in the 
House, as I am certain it will be before 
the present Congress adjourns, we have 
during the final 6 months of the present 
fiscal year lost markets which were 
begging for our farm commodities. 

Secretary Benson and other Republi- 
can farm leaders have expressed con- 


cern over this loss. They have a right 


to be concerned, but they are primarily 
responsible for that loss. 
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The reason we are losing export mar- 
kets now, and have been for the last 2 
months, is the lack of foresight of the 
Department of Agriculture a year ago. 
When we urged a 2-year extension at 
that time, Secretary Benson would only 
agree to a 1-year extension. When we 
asked for expanded authorization, Sec- 
retary Benson insisted that a billion 
dollar authorization would be enough to 
cover all needs for the year. We warned 
a year ago that the Department needed 
to lift its sights. Six months after en- 
actment of the last extension, the De- 
partment of Agriculture found it was 
running out of funds and needed more. 
Even then it asked for only another 
l-year extension, raising the likelihood 
of the same problem being repeated next 
summer—a lag in export funds, until a 
new extension could be voted. Fortu- 
nately, we in the Senate provided a 2- 
year extension, and also made provision 
for additional funds for the remainder 
of this fiscal year instead of merely try- 
ing to cover 18-months with a year’s 
authorization, as the Department of Ag- 
riculture had proposed. 

Now that it is in trouble, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is trying to shift its 
own responsibility onto delays in the 
House—delays which, incidentally, would 
not be happening in the first place if 
it were not for the administration’s veto 
of the farm price freeze resolution. 

The problem now is not who is to 
blame; however, the problem is to get 
the exports moving again. 

I hope our House colleagues will take 
a new look at this export situation, and 
adopt the Public Law 480 extension 
without waiting for action on the omni- 
bus farm bill. The important thing now 
is to get maximum exports moving again 
before harvest time. Unless this is done, 
farmers themselves will lose much of the 
benefit of Public Law 480 sales. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the May 27 issue of the 
Washington Post, entitled “Sending Sur- 
pluses Abroad,” and an article by 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer Henry N. 
Taylor, entitled “Our Surplus Food to 
World’s Hungry at $4 Million a Day,” 
from the May 7 issue of the Houston 
Press. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Famine in Brazil,” published in the 
Washington Post of June 2, 1958. There 
is a very severe famine in Brazil, where 
approximately 1,800,000 persons are im- 
periled by starvation. It seems to me 
that under the emergency authority 
which the President has, both under the 
Mutual Security Act and Public Law 
480, food could be provided for those 
friends of America in Brazil. This 
would be one way of demonstrating the 
generosity and compassion of the people 
of the United States for our Ameriean 
neighbors in Brazil. It would be an ap- 
propriate answer to some of the com- 
plaints which have been made and 
would be, in essence, turning the other 
cheek at a time when we have witnessed 
certain reactions in South American 
countries toward American policies and 
personalities. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of May 27, 1958] 
SENDING SURPLUSES ABROAD 


Secretary Benson has reason to be anxious 
over the surplus disposal bill which has not 
yet emerged from the House Agriculture 
Committee. If this measure should fail of 
enactment, farm exports would be sharply 
curtailed, and the accumulating surpluses 
would probably undo much of the improve- 
ment which has taken place in farm prices 
in recent months. The administration is 
seeking a step-up in the program from 81 
billion this fiscal year to $1.5 billion in fiscal 
1959 and $2 billion the following year. 

India has been the largest buyer of Amer- 
ican surplus farm products under this pro- 
gram, but substantial amounts have also 
gone to Poland, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Korea, 
Mexico, and many other countries, Such 
commodities as wheat, flour, feed grain, rice, 
tobacco, and cotton are sold for foreign cur- 
rencies at world market prices. The for- 
eign currency is then used by the United 
States in the country of orlgin for diplo- 
matic expenses or in many instances as eco- 
nomic loans to the country making the 
purchase. Thus double or quadruple bene- 
fits are reaped: For the United States, the 
elimination of price-depressing surpluses 
and the creation of new markets for Ameri- 
can products; for the purchasing country, 
the acquisition of needed food, feed, and 
fiber and of capital for development of its 
economy. 

Operation of the program has meant in- 
creased competition on the world market for 
other agricultural countries, including our 
neighbor Canada, That is unfortunate, and 
certainly the maximum of coordination ts 
called for to avert dislocations wherever pos- 
sible. But the United States would serve 
no constructive purpose by allowing its agri- 
cultural surpluses to rot when there are peo- 
ple who need and want them. This coun- 
try is attempting to limit its output through 
acreage quotas and the reduction of support 
prices. While the adjustment between sup- 
ply and demand is being made, some of the 
surpluses will have to be disposed of on the 
world market for foreign currencies, and 
Congress would do well to extend the req- 
uisite authority with a minimum of re- 
strictions. 


From the Houston Press of May 7, 1958] 
OUR SURPLUS Foop ro WORLD’S HUNGRY AT $4 
MILLION A DAY 
(By Henry N. Taylor) 

WASHINGTON, May 7.—The United States is 
spending about $4 million a day to give away 
or sell American surplus food abroad. This is 
likely to go for at least 10 years more. 

It is a generous, yet frustrating, under- 
taking. It is also a program which, even in 
a recession, Congress will O. K. with less de- 
bate than on any other major item in the 
Eisenhower budget. 

This is because few disagree with its basic 
philosophy. This Nation has bulging sur- 
pluses. A lot of the world is hungry. Surely 
some way exists to diminish our glut, fight 
starvation among the havenots, and win 
friends doing it. 

Since 1954 the United States has spent $4 
billion trying to do all this. Hearings begin 
in the House this week on an administration 
request for another $1.5 billion. The Senate 
has already authorized twice that sum over 
2 years ahead, 

PROBLEMS, TOO 

So far, United States surplus stocks have 
been lowered one-sixth from the record high 
of 1956. Hundreds of thousands have been 
saved from starvation. Loans made possible 
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by food surplus sales are improving living 
standards in 35 nations. 

Yet sometimes American food has brought 
problems rather than friendship, Allies such 
as Canada and Australia, heavily dependent 
on selling wheat abroad, complain that giant 
United States grain disposal hurts their 
exports. 

Many economists feel United States dollar 
exports could suffer too, if food buyers 
abroad get too accustomed to free or cheap 
American food, 

Behind the scenes, Russia threatens to 
make trouble by buying up surpluses in 
producing countries such as Brazil (coffee) 
and Ghana (cocoa). 

Meanwhile Moscow makes propaganda by 
accusing the United States of selfishly dis- 
rupting mrarkets to empty its own glutted 
warehouses. 

PAYMENTS RELOANED 

America’s overseas food and fiber business 
is booming now. Last year, exports totaled 
a record $4.7 billion, one-fourth of every- 
thing grown in America. Of this, 60 per- 
cent was sold for dollars. But a surprising 
40 percent moved under various Govern- 
ment programs. 

Pushing mostly wheat, rice, cotton, and 
dairy products, the Government has tried 
many ways to do business without requiring 
dollars. In emergencies such as recent Cey- 
lon floods, food goes free. Other shipments 
go free through charities such as CARE Inc., 
which makes up 3.5 million packages a year 
from surplus food stocks. 

But most surplus United States food is 
sold overseas for local currency. On paper 
that makes it no giveaway. But in practice, 
United States officials do not seriously expect 
$1 in $100 ever to come back stateside as 
hard cash, 

Most of the rupees, etc. are loaned right 
back to the beneficiary country to finance 
economic development, to be repaid (still in 
local money) at 4 percent over as much as 
40 years. 

BIGGEST CUSTOMER 

Key Congressmen admit the overseas food 
program is chiefiy aimed at surplus busting, 
secondarily as an aspect of foreign affairs. 
Thus, even if soft currency is eventually 
written off, the food-gift law can hardly be 
considered a failure. 

Largest customer to date has been India, 
and our deal there shows how United States 
food sales can go on helping a nation long 
after the grain has been eaten up. 

India has taken $362 million in surplus, 
mostly wheat. The United States lost $199 
million on the bargain to start with since the 
grain came from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration bins, where it was listed at an in- 
fiated price due to farm supports. 

Uncle Sam laid out another $60 million to 
ship the wheat to India. Of the $362 million 
in rupees actually received, India got $234 
million back right away in long-term de- 
velopment loans. 

Two devices were written in to protect 
United States free-enterprise policies. In- 
dia agreed to invest $55 million of the loan 
cash through private firms. And she prom- 
ised to keep buying a normal import of 
United States wheat for dollars. Actually 
she has increased such purchases. 

The deal leaves $130 million worth of 
rupees in United States hands, plus more 
as India repays the loan. These rupees can 
be used for housekeeping expenses at the 
United States Embassy, educational and in- 
formation programs, and to help develop 
more United States markets in India. Much 
of it will be reloaned to India. 

CREATING MARKETS 


India says our wheat saved the country 
from reimposing bread rationing. The 
average Indian now gets 1,800 calories a 
day, still below world nutrition minimums, 
but up 101 calories from 1954. Indians say 
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United States food help has helped stall 
communism, 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson says 
food gifts abroad help United States mar- 
kets by whetting new appetites. 

Milk is catching on in southeast Asia. 
It’s powdered milk out of United States 
surplus added to water. A few platters of 
United States chicken at a West German 
trade fair led to a 4 million pound order, 
paid in dollars. 

About 80 percent of the countries which 
get United State food help also qualify for 
military-type aid under mutual security, 
although the two programs are separate. 

Poland, which has received $127 million 
worth of aid, is an exception. So is Fin- 
land, which gets corn and pays in timber 
which is later used in England to build 
barracks on United States air bases. 


BARTER DEALS 


A deal is in the works for 500,000 tons of 
strategic manganese, which India offers in 
exchange for wheat. 

Many Congressmen would like to see more 
of this kind of barter, something which 
Benson resists. This is one of the few in- 
ternal controversies over food aid. 

Often the food help is used to pad out 
mutual-security aid after Congress has 
shaved the budget. Or it can be a straight 
diplomatic tool, like the wheat rushed re- 
cently to help pro-West Tunisian President 
Habib Bourguiba feed his unemployed and 
get industry started again. 

Senator HUBERT Humpurey, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, a member of both the Foreign 
Affairs and Agriculture Committees, pre- 
dicts that the United States will keep giving 
away food as long as there exists a United 
States surplus and troubled spots in the 
world where Communists can take advan- 
tage of hungry people. 


[From the Washington Post of June 2, 1958] 
FAMINE IN BRAZIL 


Outwardly, it seems a shocking paradox 
that an estimated 1.8 million persons are 
periled by starvation in Brazil while Ameri- 
can warehouses bulge with surplus foods. 
And it speaks well for the heart of Repre- 
sentative Hartan Hacen of California, that 
he is prodding the administration for a 
prompt and dramatic relief effort. But the 
issues are more complex than they seem. 
Drought conditions are chronic in the five 
States which comprise the tip of the bulge 
in Brazil’s vast terrain. This year, the area 
has been more than usually parched and 
severe crop failures resulted. Yet the prob- 
lem is essentially one of transportation since 
Brazil already has some extra foodstuffs 
which could be used for relief. 

This country, it is worth stressing, has not 
been indifferent to Brazil’s plight. The 
United States has made known its willing- 
ness to supply added food and to send mili- 
tary transports to the stricken area. But 
under the law such an action can only come 
after a formal request from Brazil and so far 
there has been no request for aid. 

At the same time Mr. Hacen’s plea draws 
needed attention to the longer range problem 
of the terrible human costs resulting from 
woefully inadequate communications in 
much of the hemisphere. Perhaps he could 
usefully bend his energies to the study of 
practical programs which might help de- 
velop Latin-American transportation links 
and make similar scourges of famine un- 
likely in the future, 


HOUSING AND ACCELERATED 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PRO- 
GRAMS 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 

sire to invite the attention of my col- 

leagues to the paradoxical situation that 
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has come into existence in connection 
with the accelerated highway building 
and expanded housing construction pro- 
grams approved by this Senate. 

We authorized the expenditure of 
$1,915,000,000 in the accelerated high- 
way construction program, and ap- 
proved a general guaranteed loan, and a 
GI direct loan program in house con- 
struction in the sum of $1,875,000,000. 
In each instance, the purpose of the 
Congress was to revitalize the economy 
and to make jobs available in this period 
of recession. 

On May 1 the Building Craftsmen of 
Greater Cleveland, consisting of about 
10,000 in number, went on strike for 
increased wages. They were at that 
time getting from $3.74 to $3.76% an 
hour. 

On May 29 the Home Builders of 
Cleveland, facing the uncertainty of 
labor costs, discontinued operations 
affecting 20,000 workers. 

Other Senators and myself voted for 
these two programs with the genuine 
belief that they were justified as a 
means of revitalizing the economy and 
placing building craftsmen and workers 
in allied industries to work. We did not 
anticipate that while we were spending 
Federal money to provide work, that 
labor leaders of those craftsmen for 
whose benefit the work programs were 
primarily passed would incredibly fo- 
ment work stoppages unless wage in- 
creases were granted. 

When we were considering the accel- 
erated highway construction program, I 
specifically asked the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, certain 
questions to which he gaye his answer. 
I herewith set them forth: 

Mr. President, yesterday and today I re- 
ceived three letters from highway construc- 
tion contractors in Ohio. Each of the three 
letters expressed the fear that because of 
further increases in the price of materiais, 
equipment, and supplies, and possibly new 
demands for increased wages, the cost of the 
construction will likely go up 10 percent a 
year. 

I ask the Senator from Tennessee whether 
any of the suppliers or material men or labor 
representatives who testified urged the adop- 
tion of this program to stabilize the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Gore. There was testimony urging the 
adoption of a vigorous highway-improvement 
program not only for the purpose of building 
and improving highways, but also for the 


purpose of increasing employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr. LauscHe, In the calculation that the 
bill will make available an investment which 
will hire 550,000 workers, did the Senator 
from Tennessee have in mind the present 
wage levels and price levels? 

Mr. Gore. We calculated on the basis of 
the existing situation. 

Mr. LauscHe. That is, the Senator did not 
anticipate that while Congress intended to 
stabilize the economy, it might in the next 
year be faced with a 10-percent increase in 
cost because of increased costs of wages and 
supplies? 

Mr. Gore. On the contrary, the subcommit- 
tee requested the Bureau of Public Roads 
to make a survey of the experiences the 
States were having with respect to costs; 
that is, the actual terms of bids and con- 
tracts as compared with estimates submitted 
to the committee in January. We were 
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pleased to have the report that, nationwide, 
the contracts are Fhe sa en 7 
percent below the estimated 

Mr. Lauscue. After I wees the letters, 
I called officials of the State of Ohio. I was 
told by them that there is now sound, keen 
competition. I called one other contractor, 
and he said he was of the belief that there 
may be a demand for increased wages and 
increased prices. 

Mr. President, I contemplate voting for the 
bill. But I will be a bitterly disappointed 
man if, at the end of 1 year, we find that, 
whereas we were trying to stabilize the econ- 
omy and provide jobs, 10 percent of the 
amounts provided will have been expended 
for increased costs of materials, supplies, 
and labor. 

Mr. President, I yleld the floor. 


In connection with the house-building 
program, I made the following statement 
on March 12, 1958, before I cast my vote 
in favor of the bill: 


I subscribe to the words spoken by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
about practices which will sap the strength 
of the bill we contemplate passing, Any ac- 
tivity by any segment of the economy which 
will take from the ordinary citizen the bene- 
fits which Congress contemplates giving, by 
this bill will be contrary to the purpose which 
I will have in mind when I vote for the 
bill. The taking of an unjust discount rate 
from a man who wants to buy a house ought 
to be watched and condemned. 

But I go beyond that. Any segment of 
the economy, whether labor leaders, banks, 
contractors, or building-material suppliers, 
which contemplate receiving special benefits 
from the passage of the bill ought to be 
warned. I listened to the words of the leader 
of the majority, who said that labor leaders 
in the building-crafts unions came to him 
and said that a great many of their members 
were out of work. I suggest to the Senate 
that in this year, while we are providing 
money to reestablish the economy and to help 
Americans build houses, we should be watch- 
ful so as to guard against, if possible, a huge 
wave of demands for increased wages and 
increased prices by material suppliers which 
will be financed by the general taxpayers and 
will destroy the purposes we have in mind 
as we pass the bill. 

I want to vote for the bill, but I shall watch 
with interest to see how quickly the labor 
leaders and suppliers step in and ask for 
25- and 30-cent-an-hour wage increases and 
also price increases, which will reduce the 
size of the house which a veteran will be able 
to buy and will nullify the purpose of the 
bill 


The purpose of the bill is to reestablish 
the economy. While the general taxpayer is 
contributing to the fund which will make 
possible the buying of the mortgages, we 
should call upon ail segments of the econ- 
omy to join shoulder to shoulder to hold the 
price line and to recognize that we are in a 
recession and that we should cooperate in 
the effort to help the economy pull out of it. 

I ask the chairman of the subcommittee, 
while he is watching other things, to watch 
to see that in the depression the cost of 
building houses does not go up. If the cost 
goes up, there will be shame upon us in 
taking money from the general taxpayers and 
spending it. 

It is a frightening condition. It ought 
to cause us to stop and think. 

In this period of recession, while 5 mil- 
lion people are out of work, prices are 
going up. Moreover, reflecting upon the 
general situation prevailing in the house- 
building industry, what chance does the 
person of ordinary wages have to own a 
home, maintain it, when in a period of 
unemployment, when every conceivable 
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method was used to influence the Con- 
gress to spend money to put people to 
work, we have a condition where the 
very ones who were intended to be bene- 
fited refuse to work unless increased 
wages are granted. 

How can the ordinary citizen have a 
house painted, a room wallpapered or 
plastered when his cost for labor alone, 
without material, will be $30 a day per 
man? Unwittingly, those responsible for 
this condition are slowly killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

The President of the United States, 
properly and with a serious recognition 
of the problem created by the constant 
cheapening of the purchasing power of 
the dollar, asked both industry and labor 
to hold the line. Regrettably, the re- 
sponse to that request has not been what 
it should be. 

Maybe the time has come when, in 
connection with projects which are 
financed by Federal loans or Federal 
guaranteed loans and by direct Federal 
expenditures, prices ought to be con- 
trolled by Congressional action. 

At least, the thought is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


OUR DEFENSE POLICIES RECON- 
SIDERED—I 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, as 
my fellow Senators know, I am not seek- 
ing reelection this fall. When my suc- 
cessor is sworn in on January 3, 1959, I 
will cease to be a Member of this body. 
The 12 years of my service will have 
been the richest years of a life preserved 
beyond the span set by the psalmist. 
Iam deeply grateful to that divine prov- 
idence which has permitted me to sit 
among you, to enjoy the counsel and 
friendship of my peers in the most pow- 
erful legislative body in the world, and 
to share their deep responsibility for 
affecting the present and the future of 
mankind. 


In the later years of my service it has 
been my custom occasionally to offer 
for the consideration of the Senate a 
series of brief speeches on international 
problems of current importance. Among 
these series are to be found in the REC- 
ORD, one of 7 between July 6 and 18, 1955, 
on disarmament; one of 8 between June 
25 and 29, 1956, on foreign policy; one of 
3 on the Middle East problem between 
May 8 and 13, 1957; and, most recently, 
one on the prospect for disarmament, 
covered by 5 speeches between May 7 
and 14 of this year. 

While these speeches attracted little 
attention at the moment, they seem to 
me to have stood the test of time rather 
well. Some represented opportunities 
which were lost by inaction and cannot 
be regained. Some of them would now 
be revised in the light of later knowl- 
edge. On the whole, however, they 
stand up today; and if they do, it is be- 
cause the proposals were based on the 
eternal truths of the moral law, which 
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cannot be broken but against which we 
can only break ourselves. Prophecy 
based on that law often displays a Cas- 
sandralike quality which properly is 
found to be disturbing. 

My series of talks in May were confined 
to the prospect for disarmament and the 
means for attaining it. The disarma- 
ment being considered was universal, 
total, and controlled. This is an ultimate 
purpose of mankind. Radical though 
this purpose is, it was shown not to be 
unattainable. Attainment is, however, 
only possible by policies and acts which 
cover a major part of governmental ac- 
tivity and which concern all the nations 
of the earth. Our great end is to be 
reached by means which are difficult but 
not impossible to a devoted public spirit 
and to skillful statesmanship. 

In that series of talks one area of policy 
was omitted from the discussion. Noth- 
ing was said about the military policy to 
be followed while the three factors set 
forth were being made effective. It will 
be remembered that these factors were, 
first, persuading the American people to 
accept the political changes necessary to 
replace war with the rule of law; second, 
gaining the support of the whole non- 
Communist world; and, third, persuading 
the Soviet Government. 

During the years in which our domestic 
and foreign policy is focused on these 
factors we must support it with a military 
program which will protect the freedoms 
of the Free World and fend off the holo- 
caust of total atomic war. This is no 
small undertaking. To its consideration 
I will address myself in the coming days 
as opportunity is given. 

The subjects now contemplated in 
these brief talks are: 

Reorganization of the Department of 
Defense; 

Organizing the Atomic Stalemate; 

Massive Retaliation Against Gradu- 
ated Deterrence; 

Limited Wars and Limited Objectives; 

The Missions of the Services; 

The Moral Aspects of Our Defense. 

Mr. President and fellow Senators, I 
could wish that this series of brief talks 
might be considered as my last will and 
testament, prepared in anticipation of my 
departure from this beloved and august 
body. I cannot, it is true, promise that 
there will be no codicils to this testament. 
That would suppose a self-restraint to 
which I can lay no claim. What I am 
sure of is that there is in these words 
some value which can properly and con- 
fidently be devised and bequeathed to 
2 who remain and to those who come 


TRIBUTE TO SAMUEL CARDINAL 
STRITCH 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, who was laid to eternal 
rest this week, will be long remembered 
as a wise, patient, and prudent church 
administrator, but he will be remembered 
even longer for his piety and for the deep 
impression which that piety and his ex- 
alted character made upon all with whom 
he came into contact. 

I have known him many years. I have 
attended many meetings when he was 
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present: Ihave been in many assemblies 
where he was honored. Whatever the 
occasion and whatever the theme or pur- 
pose of the meeting, he never failed to 
emphasize the attribute of piety as the 
slow, still, and irresistible force in shap- 
ing character as the foundation of all hu- 
man hope in achieving the noblest pur- 
poses of mankind. 

In the press of vast administrative re- 
sponsibilities which he was called upon 
to perform, and the many supervisory 
functions which were an inherent part 
of his high office, it would have been 
easy indeed to forget or to put aside the 
need for constant emphasis upon the 
great mission of the church, namely, to 
fashion character, perfect the spirit, and 
to reconstruct the individual as the one 
great hope for a reconstructed society, 
but he never forgot and he never put 
this mission aside. This was first and 
foremost in his daily thinking. This was 
indeed his great earthly mission, and 
nobly did he carry on in the finest tra- 
dition as a great missionary. 

In all this he came to grips with the 
basic spiritual and moral weakness of 
our own time, and that is the over- 
emphasis on material things to the point 
where it was beginning to master the 
affairs of men. 

The lust for power, the search for 
glory, the lure of material things, the 
ascendancy of greed, the flaunting of de- 
cency have admittedly marked the 
thinking and the activities of our time. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch knew that the 
real answer and the abiding remedy for 
this moral malady lay in reorienting in- 
dividual thinking, reconstructing indi- 
vidual hearts, and restoring that ever- 
chastening attribute of individual piety. 
Long will he be remembered for this 
noble mission among his fellow men. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a letter which I addressed to Mr. 
Otto A. Silha, vice president and business 
manager of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune under date of May 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. OTTO A. SEA, 
Vice President and Business Manager, 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. SHA: On or about October 22, 
1956, an advertisement of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune was published in a number 
of metropolitan newspapers, including the 
New York Times, the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, the Chicago Daily News, the Detroit 
Free Press and the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The text of this advertisement called for the 
reelection of President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nrxon. I am advised that the 
cost of publishing the advertisement in the 
newspapers above referred to was $9,115. 

‘During the time of the publication of the 
advertisement referred to above, the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
United States Senate, of which I was then 
chairman, was conducting an inquiry rela- 
tive to campaign contributions and expen- 
ditures in connection with the 1956 na- 
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tional election. As chairman of the sub- 
committee, I made inquiry as to the nature 
of this advertisement and received a reply 
from you concerning it under date of Octo- 
ber 29, 1956. 

I write now to request further informa- 
tion concerning the cost of the advertise- 
ment in question. Specifically, I should like 
to be advised as to whether the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Corp. received or claimed 
a deduction as a business expense for the 
cost of this advertisement on its Federal in- 
come tax return for the tax year in question. 

I desire to make it clear that I am no 
longer chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, nor a member of 
that subcommittee. This letter is written 
and the information I seek is requested by 
me in my individual capacity as a United 
States Senator. 

With appreciation for your cooperation in 
this matter, I am 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT GORE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is 
H. R. 12181. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958. A number of my colleagues 
have been exercising their privilege of 
discussion and debate in commenting on 
the provisions of the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The bill and the report are now before 
us, and the Senate will soon take action 
on the bill. 

First of all I wish to commend the 
staff of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions for its preparation of an excellent 
report in support of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958. 

Any Member of Congress, in fact, any 
citizen, who seeks a compromise de- 
scription and analysis of the provisions 
of the Mutual Security bill as suggested 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
will find in the report most of the es- 
sential documentation and information., 
It seems to me that it would be well to 
place in the Recorp, in particular, the 
first 5 pages of the report, in which are 
stated: 

First. The main purpose of the bill. 

Second. What the bill does. 

Third. Committee action. 

Fourth. Mutual security and the na- 
tional interest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
selected paragraphs of the report to 
which I have alluded. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1627) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

1. MAIN PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The main purpose of the bill is to continue 

for another year the variety of programs 
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which are carried on under the general head- 
ing of mutual security. For this purpose, 
the bill authorizes appropriations totaling 
$3,068,900,000. This is $229 million less than 
the administration requested, and $110 mil- 
lion more than the House authorized. In 
addition, the bill incorporates the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, for which no new funds 
are provided, and makes a number of other 
changes designed to improve the mutual 
security program and other overseas activi- 
ties of the United States. 


2. WHAT THE BILL DOES 


The table below shows the authorizations 
requested by the administration, those ap- 
proved by the House, and those recommended 
by the committee. Insofar as country pro- 
grams are unclassified they are shown in the 
sections of the report dealing with the 
various types of assistance authorized. 

The committee bill authorizes $1.8 billion 
for military assistance (sec. 3) and $835 mil- 
lion for defense support (sec. 4) as requested 
by the administration, but with a proviso 
(sec. 13) that the total of those two items 
may not in any event exceed $2.4 billion. The 
bill also provides that the President can 
transfer funds in the amount of $235 mil- 
lion between military assistance and defense 
support appropriations. The effect, there- 
fore, is to reduce by $235 million the amounts 
requested by the President for these two 
items but to give the President the authority 
to decide how the cut shall be divided be- 
tween the two. 

In addition to the appropriations which 
are authorized, the bill makes the following 
principal changes in existing law: 

1. The Development Loan Fund is incor- 
porated under a Board of Directors consisting 
of the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs as Chairman, the Director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank, the Managing Director 
of the Fund, and the United States Executive 
Director on the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (sec. 6). 

2. Authority is provided for contributions 
to the United Nations fund for special proj- 
ects as well as to the United Nations tech- 
nical-assistance program. Existing limita- 
tions on the percentage of the United States 
contribution will apply (sec. 7 (b)). 

3. A prohibition is written into the law 
against the use of either dollars or counter- 
part funds for the retirement of the debts 
of foreign governments (sec. 9 (d)). This 
is identical to a provision which has been 
carried in the annual appropriation acts. 

4. The provisions of the Defense Base Act 
and the War Hazards Compensation Act are 
extended to certain employees of the mutual- 
security program. The effect is to provide 
covered employees with disability and death 
benefits, compensation during internment 
by an enemy, and compensation for injury 
or death resulting from war-risk hazards 
(sec. 11 (b)). 

5. New policy statements are added in re- 
gard to the Western Hemisphere and India. 
The importance of the economic develop- 
ment of India is recognized and the sense 
of Congress is expressed that it is in the 
interest of the United States to join with 
other nations in providing adequate assist- 
ance to India to complete successfully its 
economic-development program. With re- 
spect to Latin America the President is re- 
quired to review annually Western Hemi- 
sphere defense plans to be sure that military 
assistance to Latin America is based on these 
plans. Internal security is ruled out as a 
normal basis for military assistance to Latin 
America. Finally, the President is requested 
to seek to strengthen cooperation in the 
Western Hemisphere by encouraging joint 
Programs of technical and economic devel- 
opment. 
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6. The bill prohibits the return to the 
United States for commercial sale of Amer- 
ican-made military firearms (sec. 8 (m)). 

7. The World Health Organization is in- 
vited to initiate studies for the strengthen- 
ing of medical research and related programs 
(sec. 11 (b)). 

8. Authority is provided to use foreign 
currencies accruing under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480) to collect, translate, 
and disseminate scientific and technical in- 
formation and to support scientific activities 
overseas (sec. 11 (b)). 

9. Tighter reporting requirements are pro- 
vided in connection with Congressional use 
of foreign currencies (sec. 9 (a)). 

10. A limit of 50 percent is put on defense 
support, technical assistance, special assist- 
ance, and contingency funds which can be 
used for offshore procurement, and then only 
if the President makes specified determina- 
tions (sec. 9 (c)). 

11. Officers and employees of the United 
States are prohibited from accepting com- 
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pensation or other benefits from foreign goy- 
ernments (sec. 10 (a)). 

12. The method of financing the informa- 
tional mediums guaranty program is revised 
and put on a longer range basis (sec. 11 (b)). 

13. There is created the post of Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, replac- 
ing the present position of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs (sec. 11 (b)). 

14. The Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951 (Battle Act) is amended so as not 
to prohibit economic or financial assistance 
to any nation, except to the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and North Korea, when 
the President makes certain findings (sec. 11 
(b)). 

15. Increases are authorized in United 
States contributions to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference, and the International Labor Organ- 
ization (sec. 11 (b)). 

16. The National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization is authorized to ac- 
cept gifts, and the gifts are made tax deduct- 
ible (sec. 11 (b)). 


Mutual-security authorization, fiscal year 1959 


Nore,—Section numbers refer to Mutual Security Act 


of 1954, as amended. 


b). Defense support 


Sec. 409 (c). Ocean freight 
. Control Act expenses 
Sec. 411 w: ICA administrative expenses. 
Bec. 419 


Roc. 1 71 8. Military assistance 
1 


. Atoms for Peaco ..-..2.- 252... 2ss- 25-8. 


Administration. 
authorization 
request 


Senate com- 


House bill mittee bill 


---} $1, 800, 000, 000 | $1, 640, 000, 


000 |} 82 400, 000, 000 


835, 000, 000 775, 000, 
— 142, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
212, 000, 000 185, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
8, 600, 000 8, 600, 000 8, 600, 000 
11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
2, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 
1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 
— 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 5, 500, 000 
3 900,000 | 2, 958, 900, 000 3, 068, 900, 000 


3. COMMITTEE ACTION 


The President’s message requesting this 
legislation (H. Doc. 338) was sent to Con- 
gress February 19, 1958. On the same day, 
Senators Green and Wey introduced the 
administration’s draft bill, by request, as S. 
3318 so that the specific proposals would be 
before the Senate and the country in legis- 
lative form. 

Between March 19 and April 2, the com- 
mittee held 10 days of hearings in both pub- 
lic and executive session. These hearings 
have been published after deletion of clas- 
sified material from the executive portions. 
From the administration, the committee 
heard, among others, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles; Secretary of Defense Neil Mc- 
Elroy; Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe; Adm. Felix Stump, Commander in 
Chief, Pacific; C, Douglas Dillon, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs; and James H. Smith, Jr., Director of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

In addition, the committee heard 34 pri- 
vate citizens—all of those who had requested 
an opportunity to testify. These included 
representatives of such organizations as the 
AFL-CIO, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Farmers Union, the 
League of Women Voters, the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, the American 
Veterans Committee, and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. — 

The committee considered the bill in ex- 
ecutive session May 21, 22, and 23, and on 
the last date voted, 14 to 1, to report H. R. 
12181 with an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 


4. MUTUAL SECURITY AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


It is now 10 years since the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee reported, and the Senate 
approved, the bill which launched the Mar- 
shall plan. In the intervening decade, Con- 
gress has authorized $54.5 billion and 
appropriated $49.0 billion for the Marshall 
plan and successor programs. This is less 
than 2 percent of the total gross national 
product of the United States over the same 
period. 

This means that, over the last decade, the 
American people have invested in these vari- 
ous programs something less than 2 cents 
out of every dollar of goods and services 
they have produced, 

The Foreign Relations Committee remains 
convinced today, as it was 10 years ago, that 
this investment is sound, that it is in the 
national interest, and that to abandon it 
would be “penny wise and pound foolish.” 

The committee desires to emphasize, how- 
ever, that the activities authorized by H. R. 
12181 bear little resemblance to those car- 
ried on under the Marshall plan. As the 
world has changed since 1948, so has the 
character of the mutual security program 
changed with it. The program has remained 
static only in the sense that today, as 10 
years ago, it is based on the concept of col- 
lective security, the premise that the na- 
tional interests of the United States are 
served by the creation and preservation of 
other free and independent nations in the 
world. 

Nothing has happened in the last 10 years 
to impair the validity of this premise. What 
has changed is not the requirements of the 
national interest but the actions necessary 
to meet those requirements. These changes 
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have been reflected in the annual mutual 
security acts passed by Congress. 

The mutual security program is designed 
to achieve specific results in specific coun- 
tries. In the European NATO countries, it 
is designed to augment, in a minor but criti- 
cal way, local defense expenditures in order 
to supply advanced weapons and to provide 
other increments in military strength which 
would not otherwise be possible. The strate- 
gic force objectives toward which the pro- 
gram is working in NATO countries are 
those approved by NATO itself and by the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In certain countries of Asia—principally 
Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, Pakistan, and 
Iran—the object of the program is likewise 
to support military forces, but in these 
countries it is necessary not only to supply 
military equipment but also to provide eco- 
nomic assistance to make the support of 
military forces possible. 

In most of the free countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, it is the object of 
the program to promote stability and to in- 
duce a self-sustaining rate of economic de- 
velopment. This is sought to be accom- 
plished through technical cooperation, 
through special assistance, and through 
loans from the Development Loan Fund. 

In a few countries, it is the object of the 
program to secure base rights for American 
military forces, and this is another function 
of special assistance. 

All of these objectives are clearly in our 
national interest, The military forces of 
NATO and of our allies in Asia provide the 
indispensable shield to discourage local ag- 
gression short of all-out war. The economic 
development of underdeveloped countries 
serves two purposes. It gives those countries 
the confidence they need in democratic, as 
opposed to totalitarian, processes, and it pro- 
vides increased opportunities for private 
American trade and investment. The avail- 
ability of foreign bases for American military 
forces increases the striking power of those 
forces and their ability to defend the United 
States. 

The mutual security program is an in- 
dispensable tool for the accomplishment of 
all of these objectives. It has accomplished 
great things, a partial list of which would 
include the recovery of Europe, the strength- 
ening of NATO, the sustenance of Korea, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam. It has also, on oc- 
casion, been used clumsily. But a carpenter 
does not throw away a hammer simply be- 
cause he may from time to time miss the 
nail and hit his thumb. Neither does he 
trade it in for a smaller hammer. If he did 
so, his mistakes would hurt less, but it would 
also take longer to drive the nail—and it 
might not be possible to drive the nail at all. 

If there were no mutual security program, 
there would obviously be no mistakes made 
in administering it. If there were a smaller 
program, the mistakes perhaps would not be 
so costly in monetary terms. But in either 
case, the results would likewise be corre- 
spondingly diminished, and the net long- 
term cost increased. 

The committee is impressed by the lack of 
alternatives offered by opponents of the mu- 
tual security program. It is said that the 
American people cannot afford these expendi- 
tures abroad. But there is no measure of the 
ultimate cost of not making them—in terms 
of a higher defense budget at home, of in- 
creasing isolation in the world, and of loss 
of world leadership. This argument like- 
wise overlooks the fact that 80 percent of the 
expenditures are not made abroad at all; 
They are made in the United States. And 
even the 20 percent which is spent abroad 
in the first instance returns to the United 
States in the form of foreign purchases of 
American goods and services. 

It is said that our allies should carry a 
larger share of the load. But a good way to 
persuade them to carry even less is for the 
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United States to shirk its responsibilities. 
And surely one cannot seriously expect a 
greater effort from the Koreans, who receive 
more mutual security aid than any other peo- 
ple, who have a gross national product of $113 
per capita, and whose exports pay for only 5 
percent of their imports. 

It is said that we could get more for less. 
But it is not said how. 

It is said that aid should go only to allies, 
to nations who will stand up and be counted. 
This is an argument for all or nothing. Peo- 
ple who insist on everything frequently wind 
up with nothing. A further defect in this 
argument is that genuine independence, even 
neutrality, in parts of Asia and Africa is quite 
enough to serve the interests of the United 
States. 

Finally, the committee desires to call atten- 
tion to the impressive evidence gathered in 
its hearings of public support for the mutual 
security program. One witness declared, 
probably without great exaggeration, that a 
majority of the taxpayers of the United States 
were represented through the organizations 
which testified in favor of the program. The 
statements of only two of these organizations 
need be quoted here. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States said: 

“Congress should support the mutual- 
security program as an instrument of United 
States foreign policy dedicated to the pur- 
poses ot 

“(a) Security for the United States and the 
other nations of the Free World. 

“(b) The development of the economic 
resources and the living standards of the peo- 
ples of the Free World through cooperation 
and self-help. 

“(c) The encouragement of responsible 
political freedom and stability. 

“(d) The fulfillment of the traditional 
humanitarian aspirations of our people.” 

And the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations said: 

“Every relevant consideration—our own 
domestic economic situation, the minimum 
requirements to assure economic growth in 
the underdeveloped countries, the urgent 
need to enhance the welfare and security of 
the Free World against the economic and po- 
litical encroachment of the Soviet bloc—all 
emphasize the necessity for an adequate for- 
eign-aid program.” 

The Foreign Relations Committee endorses 
these statements and commends them to the 
Senate and to the country. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 2 
years ago, in the debate on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956, I proposed an 
amendment, which the Senate adopted 
as the concluding language of that year’s 
authorization bill. We hoped it would 
bring new light and promise to our for- 
eign-aid program. It amounted to an 
invitation to the administration to un- 
dertake a broad rethinking and rescaling 
of its foreign-aid program in preparing 
future requests. The amendment spe- 
cifically said: 

It is the sense of Congress that in the 
preparation of the mutual security program, 
the President should take fully into account 
the desirability of affirmatively promoting 
the economic development of underdeveloped 


countries, both as a means of effectively 
counteracting the increased political and 
economic emphasis of Soviet foreign policy 
and as a means of promoting fundamental 


American foreign policy objectives of politi- 
cal and economic self-determination and 
independence. 


In adopting this amendment, the Con- 
gress clearly envisioned the possibility of 
a solemn summons to the people of this 
Nation to understand the magnitude of 
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the economic challenge which the Soviet 
Union has thrown out to us. Some of 
us, at least, hoped for an effort on the 
part of the administration that would 
rouse the American people to support an 
ambitious, bold, imaginatively devised 
and soundly proportioned foreign-aid 
program that would measure up to the 
demands and opportunities of the times. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration did not rise to this occasion. 
The basic rethinking and formulation of 
far-reaching proposals still need to be 
made. We are proceeding again with 
well-motivated but, I suggest, haphazard 
and inadequate measures in a world in 
which all life is constantly in danger, in 
which freedom everywhere is in danger 
of being lost, in which democratic ideals 
are being submerged, and in which the 
United States itself is facing severe com- 
petition for leadership. 

The newspapers of the Nation are 
filled with stories and articles about the 
proportions of the Soviet economic of- 
fensive. In fact, in yesterday’s news- 
papers I commented to the effect that 
the Soviet Union has shifted its em- 
phasis from a military to an economic 
offensive. I am convinced that the 
Soivet Union will entertain, and ulti- 
mately will agree to certain limited 
disarmament proposals—simply because 
the Soviet Union hopes to have the 
American people lower their guard. The 
Soviet Union feels that by reducing some 
of the military tension, the United States 
may very well reduce some of its eco- 
nomic activities. 

Our basic error, it seems to me, has 
been our failure to consider foreign aid 
and mutual security in the broad con- 
text of overall foreign policy. A total 
challenge from a totalitarian society 
demands a broad response from, and 
total commitment by, our own free 
society. 

Instead, world developments continue 
to unfold in an almost daily revelation 
of defeats for American influence and 
setbacks for our prestige abroad. 

We find ourselves threatened by our 
arch rival at our own game—overseas 
investment, trade, economic and tech- 
nical assistance. The Soviets appar- 
ently have correctly appraised the world- 
wide social, political, and economic revo- 
lution abroad, and have determined to 
capitalize on it. 

In this overall contest with the Soviet 
Union, we are gradually becoming aware 
that we face several important handi- 
caps. Without wishing to appear un- 
duly pessimistic, I would like to list these 
handicaps as I see them. 

First, militarily, as was pointed out 
this morning by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] and as was pointed 
out last Thursday in a splendid, well- 
document address in the Senate by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
we have slipped behind the Soviets in 
concentrating on the most important new 
weapon, the ICBM, so that we can no 
longer negotiate on a basis of military 
balance. 

Second. We are handicapped by a lack 
of success in our own racial adjustments 
in a world where the majority of the peo- 
ple are colored and are acutely sensitive 
to discrimination. 
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Third. We are handicapped by our ap- 
parent unwillingness or inability to make 
our economic system provide expanding 
opportunity for all of our people. The 
rate of growth of industrial production 
in the Soviet Union is now more than 
twice the best United States rate since 
1920, and this differential has been 
a a ad magnified by our current de- 
cline. 

I remind Senators that the cost of 
this economic recession has been a cost 
not only in terms of the economy, but 
also in terms of international prestige. 
The cost of our economic recession is felt 
in every market in the world, particu- 
larly in the raw materials markets. 

It was not simply by accident that the 
Vice President of the United States was 
the recipient of abuse and insults on his 
trip to Latin America, It happened that 
his trip came at a time when the prices 
of raw materials purchased by the United 
States were at a very low point and the 
economies of some of our sister republics 
to the south were facing serious diffi- 
culty. 

Fourth. We are handicapped by what 
Professor Galbraith calls our affluent, 
consumer-oriented production in compe- 
tition with a centrally-directed economic 
system capable of ruthless allocation of 
any desired portion of resources to inter- 
national aims. 

Fifth. We are handicapped by a mis- 
placement of affection which, on the one 
hand, in various parts of the world, 
clings so closely to a particular pro- 
Western leader as to make him suspect 
to his own people; and, on the other 
hand, as in Venezuela, assists, lauds, and 
succors a dictatorial leader until his de- 
posers riot against the United States. 

Sixth. Our reluctance to make a firm 
commitment to one-world economics has 
handicapped us in trade with producing 
nations. Anarchy in commodity prices, 
to which I have just referred, and grow- 
ing nationalism in trade practices in this 
country are driving our friends to seek 
other ties. 

Seventh. We are handicapped by al- 
lowing ourselves to become identified in 
many areas with the opponents of social 
and national revolution in the newly 
awakening countries of Africa, the Near 
East, and Asia. I believe that within 
the past 2 weeks, this handicap was 
properly and pointedly referred to and 
commented upon by none other than the 
Vice President of the United States. 

Eighth. Our banker's approach to 
world competition has held us back in 
granting long-term credits to countries 
because we could not be assured of the 
safety and interest we expect from do- 
mestic loans. Meanwhile, the Soviets 
are charging 2 or 242 percent on loans, 
compared to our 4½ or 5 percent. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, we 
have yet really to get ourselves in the 
frame of mind of being the world’s 
greatest creditor nation. We have yet 
really to understand fully the responsi- 
bilities of being an international leader 
in the field of economic development and 
financial assistance. That was pointed 
up not long ago by the fact that today 
our British friends actually do more 
world financing than does the United 
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States, despite the condition of the Brit- 
ish economy and the British Treasury. 

Ninth. We are handicapped by our 
own complacency and smugness. Our 
Official view often seems to be that 
everyone automatically wants liberty, 
and that time, therefore, is on our side, 
in that the backward nations will auto- 
matically reject communism and will 
adopt capitalistic democracy. However, 
we have seen that this does not always 
occur automatically. 

Tenth. We are handicapped by an in- 
sistence on forcing a great deal of mili- 
tary aid on nations whose economies 
thereby are twisted and whose economic 
growth may be thwarted or delayed, 
thus making them even riper targets for 
Kremlin imperialism. 

Mr. President, the difficulties that we 
face help to make Khrushchev confident 
of the disintegration of the Free World. 
But I, for one, despite my listing of these 
difficulties, am not ready to concede de- 
feat. I am not ready to concede that 
our economic system is so weak or our 
people so flabby that we cannot face up 
to this new dimension of world prob- 
lems. 

America has a great sufficiency of re- 
sources of every kind—raw materials, 
productive capacity from farm and fac- 
tory, ideas, organizing ability, courage, 
and self-sacrifice. If we really wanted 
to, we could overwhelm the Soviet Union 
in an effort to raise living standards 
without sacrificing the human dignity 
and freedom necessary to make the good 
life, once attained, worth living. 

No, Mr. President; for us the question 
is not one of shortage of resources or 
shortage of money. Our Nation is still 
the richest nation on the face of the 
earth. 

Instead, our problem is one of organ- 
izing and marshaling all our resources 
behind a sound program, with clearly 
defined objectives. This marshaling 
can be done if someone will provide the 
standard around which people can rally. 
This is the leadership the people have 
a right to expect. Indeed, they have a 
right to expect it from the President; 
it can come from no one else. 

As was said earlier today in the Sen- 
ate by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLark]—and I 
listened with great interest to his brief 
remarks, which were both moving and 
eloquent—today all that is lacking in 
this country is the will to get the job 
done. 

The American people are no more in- 
different than their leadership; they are 
no more unwilling to move than their 
leadership. They look to Washington— 
to Congress, but to the President in par- 
ticular, for direction in the field of for- 
eign affairs. What we need is not more 
money, not more resources, but a pro- 
gram which is understandable with 
clearly defined objectives, and someone 
to “call the signals” and get the job done. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Con- 
gress is at a disadvantage. By means of 
statements of legislative intent in com- 
mittee reports and by indicating dis- 
satisfaction through cutting the budget 
here and augmenting it there, Congress 
can prod and push. But the administra- 
tion must provide the pull and the di- 
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rection and do the steering from its 
position at the front, if we are to get our 
foreign affairs cart out of the mud and 
rolling along the highroad again, 

m 


In the area of mutual security, as in 
other areas of foreign policy, my attitude 
and approaches have been stated on 
many previous occasions. Let me review 
briefiy my suggestions: 

First. I believe there should be a sub- 
stantial increase in both the quantity 
and the quality of foreign economic aid. 
Our effort must not be circumscribed by 
any standard of what we spent last year 
or the year before or by what the book- 
keepers in the Bureau of the Budget in- 
dependently consider permissible. In- 
stead, our efforts must be based upon 
utility and need. 

The authoritative Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology study project esti- 
mated that the maximum capital 
investment which could be effectively 
utilized in underdeveloped countries is 
approximately $2,500 million a year. I 
repeat those are the economic-aid funds 
which are needed and can be used. It is 
my conviction that, of this amount, the 
United States could well supply approxi- 
mately $1,500 million, in addition to ex- 
ports of our agricultural commodity 
abundance. The balance should be pro- 
vided by our allies and our friends in 
areas of the world where considerable 
economic growth and prosperity exist. 

It is for this reason, Mr. President, 
that I have repeatedly recommended 
that our North Atlantic Treaty Alliance 
have a new sense of direction, and that 
its existence should not merely be pred- 
icated upon military defense. Our 
Government should give leadership, ad- 
vice, and counsel to our friends in the 
Western Alliance, and should urge them 
to pool their capital resources for eco- 
nomic development and assistance. 

Surely the great West German Repub- 
lic, with a sound currency and with a 
phenomenal recovery since World War 
II, can make a substantial contribution 
in this area. Furthermore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, other nations within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance could, if called 
upon, bear their fair share of the re- 
sponsibility of a broad Free World eco- 
nomic program—a multilateral eco- 
nomic program. 

One of the real problems we face, Mr. 
President, is a desire to go it alone— 
to do everything ourselves, to have the 
entire program designed, produced, and 
delivered “U. S. A.” 

But I submit, Mr. President, that the 
time has come when the mutual se- 
curity program needs to include within 
it specific authorization for the utiliza- 
tion of our economic assistance in multi- 
lateral international regional economic 
developments. 

I tried to get such an amendment at- 
tached to the bill. It was, regrettably, 
rejected. I think that was a mistake. 
The rejection was on the ground that 
there was ample authority in existing 
law. If there is, then I ask that our Gov- 
ernment exercise present authority by 
calling upon other nations to join with 
us in a broad, overall economic offensive 
and economic development program 
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wherein others snare in these privileges 
and responsibilities, and that we our- 
selves do not attempt to do it alone. 

Second. We should greatly expand 
available loan funds. The Development 
Loan Fund is a promising development 
compared with what has gone before in 
financing overseas projects. Personally, 
I suspect that however much the Loan 
Fund is expanded, it will not be able to 
meet a still faster-expanding market for 
loans abroad. I think we must find a 
way to tap private and corporate sources 
for this purpose. Perhaps this could be 
2 —5 through various kinds of guaran- 

es. 

I remind my fellow Americans that 
private American capital is not really 
being put to work in the great struggle 
with communistic state capitalism. In 
the Soviet Union all the resources of the 
nation—in fact, all the resources of the 
Soviet Empire and her satellites—can 
be brought to bear on any one single ob- 
jictive. In the Soviet Union the Govern- 
ment is everything. The Government is 
the state. The economy is in the hands 
of the Government. The profits of in- 
dustry are in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The ability of the Government to 
raise money is limited only by the police 
authority, the power, and the force of 
the state. 

In the United States of America the 
Government is but a part of the system, 
thank goodness. In America the Gov- 
ernment raises revenue by taxes. Some 
persons think present taxes are confis- 
catory. Others feel they are very high. 
But the truth is that the Government of 
the United States does not own or con- 
trol the American economy. Nor should 
it. 

Surely we should have the cooperation 
and the participation of private sectors 
of our economy. This means private in- 
vestment, and the Government must 
unite in a clearly defined program for a 
Free World economic effort. This we do 
not have today. The Congress of the 
United States spends its time and ener- 
gies on Government projects. In the 
meantime the Government of the 
United States does not properly harness 
the great voluntary efforts, the great 
voluntary strength of the Nation, the 
great forces of freedom in the private 
economy, by having them contribute to 
our overall foreign policy. 

I say again we must find a way to 
incorporate, to correlate, and to tap 
private and corporate sources for this 
broad program of economic develop- 
ment. I suggest that it might be done 
through various types of Government 
guaranties. But, more important, the 
Government must have a purpose, it 
must have an objective it seeks to ful- 
fill, and leadership that can be used to 
attain the objective in a challenging 
manner. 

Third. On the other hand, loans will 
never suffice by themselves, although I 
prefer them. A considerable grant pro- 
gram will continue to be necessary, 
especially for those underdeveloped 
countries where a scarcity of profes- 
sional and technical skills makes it im- 
possible to even plan development proj- 
ects that are worthy of receiving credits. 
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Fourth, Many of our grants and loans 
of foreign aid should be through multi- 
lateral arrangements of international or- 
ganizations. By operating in this way 
we could allay the suspicions of selfish 
aggrandizement and colonialism. We 
should expand present regional develop- 
ment agencies and foster new ones like 
the Middle East Development Agency, 
which I have repeatedly proposed, and 
which, by the way, receives considerable 
support from many governments. We 
should retreat from our opposition to a 
United Nations capital assistance fund— 
the SUNFED idea is not dead. What it 
Jacks is the energizing hand and direc- 
tion of the United States Government. 

I repeat, as we continue to expend our 
resources in foreign aid, it is nothing 
short of mismanagement and poor judg- 
ment to fail to mobilize the assistance 
of other countries, through the United 
Nations or other international organiza- 
tions, over and beyond the World Bank 
or the International Development Fund. 

Fifth. We must ask no immediate po- 
litical returns for our international as- 
sistance, It is not wrong to expect that 
long-term results of international sta- 
bility and increased trade opportuni- 
ties will flow from building up the econ- 
omies and social systems of now-back- 
ward nations. But expecting these 
proud new countries to assume the pos- 
ture of political satellites, mimicking us 
in internal government, and parroting 
our foreign policy, is too much to expect. 
I trust we do not expect it. 

The Soviets have bragged about aid 
without strings, and, as a matter of fact, 
have until just recently kept their aid 
remarkably free from visible conditions. 
Now their pique at Yugoslavia has ex- 
posed their impatient, grasping hands. 
We should exploit this grave tactical 
error by publicizing it, but not by imi- 
tating it. 

I might add at this point, as we in the 
Senate consider economic aid, that with 
all our aid to Yugoslavia, with all the 
risks attached to it, and with all the 
doubts that have accompanied such aid, 
at this juncture of history Yugoslavia 
remains a major thorn in the side of the 
Soviet Union. American economic aid 
has been of considerable help to Yugo- 
slavia. As a matter of fact, there is rea- 
son to believe that the effect and in- 
fluence of the so-called revisionists of 
and deviationists from Communist ide- 
ology in Yugoslavia are causing grave 
concern to the leaders of communism as 
far away as China. There is good ground 
for believing that the reason for the 
utmost secrecy in the recent meeting of 
the Communist Party in China was that 
Yugoslav developments have caused 
great unrest in China. 

Mr. President, I have supported aid to 
Yugoslavia, granted in the discretion of 
our President, simply because it was a 
risk worth taking. I would be the last 
one to say it will pay off eventually. I 
do not know. Many things in life do not 
work out the way we plan. But I sub- 
mit we will make no progress by stand- 
ing like an immovable object, by stand- 
ing inflexible, and displaying flexibility 
only when we at times bury our heads in 
the sand. 
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Our responsibility today is to attempt 
to encourage not only the underde- 
veloped areas of the world and not only 
the new nations, but also the eastern 
countries of Europe, to maintain a kind 
of autonomy or national independence. 
To be sure, this necessarily will be social- 
istic and perhaps communistic. That, 
of course, I do not like, for it does not 
provide what I believe to be sound stand- 
ards of government or economics. But 
I say that to have relatively autonomous, 
quasi-independent Communist states in 
Eastern Europe is a much more desirable 
situation than to have those countries 
under the complete domination of the 
Soviet Union. Anything we can do to 
encourage such a limited type of free- 
dom and limited type of mobility and 
flexibility on the part of the eastern 
states in Europe is to the advantage of 
the people of the United States and to 
the cause of freedom and peace through- 
out the world. 

Mr. President, this leads directly to my 
next point, which is: 

Sixth. There should be, in my mind, a 
separation of military aid from economic 
aid. There should be a clear identifica- 
tion of what part of our tremendous 
overseas effort is an extension of our 
military activity and what part—and a 
much smaller part it is—is actually going 
to assist other nations to build up their 
economies and enable them to take a 
part in the modern technological world. 

I really regret that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations did not 
adopt the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and myself to 
separate the defense funds from the eco- 
nomic funds. I know the present Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate, the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], 
intends to offer an amendment to ac- 
complish such an objective, namely, 
separating the military aid from the eco- 
nomic aid. That is, to me, an amend- 
ment worthy of support. 

Mr. President, our greatest need, as 
I stated at the outset, is to treat foreign 
aid as one aspect of our total interna- 
tional effort. As a matter of fact, we 
would be better off if we stopped calling 
it foreign aid. What we are talking 
about is an international peace and de- 
velopment fund. We are not aiding for- 
eigners. We are attempting to build a 
world in which our economy, our country, 
and our people can live in peace and 
security. The greatest misfortune in 
recent years, in terms of semantics or in 
terminology, has been the calling of the 
mutual-security program a foreign-aid 
program. It is not a foreign-aid pro- 
gram at all. The mutual-security pro- 
gram is exactly what its title indicates— 
a program for mutual security. 

The United States has more to gain 
from the program than has any other 
nation. The American economy needs 
markets. We cannot sell American 
goods to people who are without any 
means to purchase the goods. We can- 
not sell American goods in a world which 
is barren of capital. The only way to 
obtain capital is to build it, to make it, 
or to earn it. That takes time. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I suggest we would 
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be much better advised to look upon the 
particular program of mutual security 
as an international peace and develop- 
ment program of long duration. 

Our real difficulty is that we have tried 
to fool ourselves. In fact, our own politi- 
cal leaders have tried to fool us by in- 
dicating that the program “might come 
to an end next year.” I have heard that 
statement year after year. 

I repeat, one of the mistakes of the 
present administration, made when it 
first came into office, was the assurance 
it kept giving the American people that 
the mutual-security program would taper 
off and that it might soon come to an 
end. 

Mr. President, in the kind of world in 
which we live, if we draw some of these 
programs to an end, we shall lose to and 
be defeated by the Soviet Union in the 
development of national economies. 

We need a world, as Woodrow Wilson 
once said, which is safe for democracy. 

We have a democracy. It is a very 
delicate instrument of social order. This 
democracy of ours cannot live in a world 
of famine, of disease, of pestilence, of 
tension, of hatred, and of bitterness. 
This democracy of ours needs to have a 
political, social, and economic climate in 
which free men can live and act decently, 
honorably, and creatively. 

What we are seeking through a pro- 
gram of mutual security is to lay the 
foundations for the creation and the 
building of such a political, social, and 
economic order. I submit, Mr. President, 
that, while the program may be costly, 
it would be much more costly not to 
pursue it. It is costly to take care of one’s 
health, but it is more costly to suffer the 
ravages of disease. 

What we are attempting to do through 
mutual security—and what I believe we 
have failed to do in adequate quantity or 
quality—is to lay a foundation for the 
kind of social, political, and economic 
structure in which free institutions can 
live and can, we trust, flourish. 

Mr. President, it cannot be said too 
often that foreign policy must be pur- 
sued on many fronts. If we fail on one 
front our entire enterprise may fail. We 
must begin by enunciating a consistent 
policy which is truly realistic and based 
unashamedly on American ideals and 
American interest. Then we must pur- 
sue the policy with a flexibility of ap- 
proach. We must undertake to provide 
adequate capital for development 
abroad and give the technical and pro- 
fessional personnel needed to make it 
effective. 

We need long-term planning, Mr. 
President. Another weakness in the 
mutual-security program of the years 
gone by is that we have planned these 
projects year by year. I charge on this 
floor that we have wasted millions of 
dollars because we have not had long- 
term planning and long-term authoriza- 
tions for mutual security. 

We must continue to expand and lib- 
eralize trade opportunities so that free 
nations can develop their most natural 
economies. One of the amendments 
which has been presented for our con- 
sideration provides that in case the 
United States should raise tariffs and 
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the raising of such tariffs should cause 
some injury to other nations, we in turn 
would provide such other nations with 
free food. We would share with them 
our abundance of agriculture. 

Mr. President, the amendment goes 
further. It provides for help to those 
countries economically. 

My suggestion is, Mr. President, that 
we should try to have reciprocal trade, 
looking to the lowering of tariffs. Then 
if such a national policy and program 
should adversely affect any American in- 
dustry, any American worker, or any 
American community, our Government 
should help the American worker, the 
American community, or the American 
industry by a kind of redevelopment pro- 
gram. This would provide for our own 
people on the one hand, while on the 
other hand, it would provide for markets 
and trade. 

To raise tariffs is to invite retaliation. 
I say to this distinguished body that if 
the Government of the United States 
should, unfortunately, engage in a pro- 
gram of raising tariffs, we would give to 
the Soviet Union new allies. We might 
thereby very well give to the Soviet 
Union a weapon much more effective in 
the cold war than any kind of missile or 
rocket. 

I serve notice upon my colleagues that 
there will be no wavering whatsoever on 
the part of this Senator when the Sen- 
ate comes to consider the reciprocal 
trade bill. Surely, a foreign trade pro- 
gram has a cost, but the cost of an ef- 
fective trade program is much less than 
the cost of returning to the old course 
of protectionism. 

The 19th century is gone. We are 
more than halfway through the 20th 
century. I see no reason to go back 
and garb ourselves in the political and 
economic habiliments of the 19th cen- 
tury when we are now in the space and 
atomic age. 

Mr. President, I repeat that we must 
continue to expand and liberalize trade 
opportunities, so that free nations may 
develop their natural economies. We 
need to accompany all of this with well 
supported and imaginative information, 
to insure that we are maximizing our 
gains. If we should be weak or fail 
entirely on any of these fronts, the oth- 
ers will be weak, and all our foreign 
policy objectives will be in jeopardy. 

In line with these views, it is obvious 
that I would prefer a stronger and more 
far-reaching mutual security bill than 
the one before us. However, the bill has 
many virtues. I shall support it vigor- 
ously. I want the administration to 
support it, too. I do not want to see 
any wavering, such as I read about in 
the newspapers. On one day we are 
given to understand that the adminis- 
tration will support every part of the bill 
as reported by the Senate committee, 
including the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. Then newspaper stories, to 
which I shall refer further, begin to 
appear, indicating a modification of that 
attitude. This morning there was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post an article 
entitled “Red Bloc Aid Loses Support.” 

The administration yesterday let it be 
known on Capitol Hill that it will no longer 
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support the Kennedy amendment to the 
foreign aid bill to permit economic aid to 
some Communist countries, 


Also this morning, an editorial en- 
titled “State Caves In,” appeared in the 
Washington Post. 

I say most respectfully, and in the 
spirit of cooperation, that I want to know 
just where the captain of the team is 
to be when the ball game starts. I want 
to know whether the members of the 
team are going to block and tackle, or 
whether someone is going to walk into 
the stands and watch the game, while the 
rest of us are being batted around. 

If the administration wants a foreign- 
aid bill like the one which has been re- 
ported by the committee, there is one 
way to get it. The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, 
and the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration should say, 
in chorus and singly, that they stand be- 
hind the provisions of the bill, and that 
they want every supporter of mutual se- 
curity to stand up and be counted for 
the bill as reported by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I appeal to the 
President and his Secretary of State, first 
of all, to repudiate the stories which have 
appeared in the morning newspapers as 
to the wavering of the administration, 
and, secondly, to enunciate their active 
support. If the President will be half as 
firm in connection with this program as 
he has been in connection with Pentagon 
reorganization, there will be many more 
firm spines in Congress. There will be 
less weaving and bobbing around, and 
more straightforward marching up to the 
line to cast votes in support of the 
pending measure. 

Let no one misunderstand me. The 
bill which we have before us is not what 
I would. call a very progressive, aggres- 
sive, or comprehensive program. But 
efforts are being made to weaken it rather 
than to strengthen it. I repeat that I 
believe it represents progress in some 
areas toward a better approach to foreign 
aid. The bill has many virtues. I note 
the presence in the Chamber of the 
chairman of the committee and the 
Chief of Staff. I wish to compliment 
both of them upon a masterful handling 
of the bill, and for dedication beyond the 
call of duty. The Chief of Staff and his 
associates have done a magnificant job 
in the preparation of the report, which, 
to my way of thinking, is one of the best 
reports we have ever had in support of a 
bill of this kind. 

I think the pending bill is the best 
single mutual-security bill we have had 
for years. It was given careful atten- 
tion, after extensive hearings, and ex- 
haustive and comprehensive study. 

HEALTH AMENDMENTS 


Mr. President, I should like to point 
out one particular aspect of the bill in 
which I have a particular interest. It is 
an aspect to which I have been privileged 
to contribute by virtue of two amend- 
ments which have been included in the 
bill at my initiative. 

I refer to the amendments on interna- 
tional health which are found on pages 
61, 62, and 63 of H. R. 12181, as revised. 

One of these amendments adds a sec- 
tion to the World Health Organization 
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membership act. In this new section, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
recommends that the Congress declare 
it. to be the policy of the United States to 
“continue and strengthen mutual efforts 
among the nations for research against 
diseases such as heart disease and can- 
cer.” In furtherance of this policy, the 
World Health Organization is invited to 
“initiate studies looking toward the 
strengthening of research and related 
programs against heart disease, cancer, 
and other diseases common to mankind 
unique to individual regions of the 
g 0 Kd 

The purpose of a second amendment 
of mine, accepted by the committee, is 
to provide for the use of Public Law 480 
funds for the collection, collating, ab- 
stracting, and translating of scientific 
information overseas. 

Moreover, this amendment provides 
that such activities shall include “pro- 
grams and projects of scientific coopera- 
tion between the United States and other 
countries, such as coordinated research 
against diseases common to all of man- 
kind or unique to individual regions of 
the globe.” 

Thus the effect of the two amendments 
will be to authorize increased interna- 
tional cooperation in medical research 
and to provide a source of funds to carry 
it out, as well as to make available other 
scientific information. 

I was present at the World Health 
Organization’s 10th commemorative ses- 
sion at Minneapolis when Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, representing the President 
of the United States, delivered a fine 
address in which he outlined some of 
these same suggestions. I had the priv- 
ilege of talking with Dr. Eisenhower and 
assuring him that in the Senate we were 
supporting the mutual security program 
which he laid before the World Health 
Organization as a policy commitment on 
the part of the executive branch of our 
Government. 

Mr. President, you should have been 
there to see how the faces of the dele- 
gates lighted up when the Government 
of the United States, through the spokes- 
man for our President, did not merely 
review the past, did not spend time ad- 
monishing Congress, but spent his lim- 
ited time making a new proposal. 

We have been strong on rebuttal, and 
short on the affirmative. I quickly 
walked up to Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
after his speech before that assembly, 
and extended to him the warm hand of 
fellowship and commendation for speak- 
ing out affirmatively on behalf of the 
United States. That is what is required. 
There was a new spirit in the confer- 
ence. Up to that point the Soviet dele- 
gates had been saying that they wanted 
to wage a worldwide war on smallpox. 
There had been discussion in the news- 
papers to the effect that the Soviet dele- 
gates intended to bring up the question of 
banning nuclear bombs, which is a po- 
litical subject, not related to the purpose 
and functions of the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

The Soviets had the offensive. Then 
we came forth with a program and policy 
statement of affirmative purposes. From 
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that day on the United States was in the 
lead. This may very well have con- 
tributed to the election of our Surgeon 
General, Dr. Burney, as the president of 
the Eleventh World Health Organization 
Assembly. This was the second time 
that an American Surgeon General was 
elected president, in the more than 10 
years of existence of the World Health 
Organization. 

When we have a positive proposal 
which we place before a group on a multi- 
lateral basis, asking others to join, we 
make headway. 

Recently I outlined my suggestions for 
@ more affirmative and constructive pro- 
gram in the field of international health. 
Surely here is an area where America 
should be out in front so far that no one 
can touch us. We have the greatest 
medical profession in the world, the 
greatest research laboratories in the 
healing arts, the greatest pharmaceu- 
tical production firms in the world, the 
finest chemists and scientists in the 
field of medicine and pharmaceuticals, 
the greatest hospitals and laboratories 
in our National Institutes of Health. All 
of these characterize America as the un- 
questioned leader in the field of health. 
It is certainly important that we maxi- 
mize and utilize to the fullest these great 
resources and the prestige which is ours 
for the benefit of humanity. 

Many a person in the world who can- 
not name the president of his own coun- 
try or the President of the United States, 
or identify the United Nations, if he has 
been healed from disease by an organiza- 
tion such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion, WHO, knows how it happened. 

At the World Health Organization 
Conference in Minneapolis we heard 
some stories told about such situations. 
One concerned a native in Malaya, who, 
on being asked if he knew who Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was said he did not 
know; if he knew who Prime Minister 
Nehru was, said he did not know; and 
if he knew what the United Nations was, 
said he did not know. He said he knew 
one man. He knew WHO, because it 
had cured him from his sickness. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that we build 
our steps to peace not by military equip- 
ment alone, not by the works of the 
great masters of strategy and foreign 
policy, but by constructive works and 
good deeds. 

ORIGIN OF THE AMENDMENTS 

The real origin of these health 
amendments, I suppose, dates back to 
the unknown time in history when 
scientists of one nation first cooperated 
with scientists of other nations in the 
eradication of disease. But there are 
more modern origins of an attempt to 
further cooperative research efforts in 
medicine. 

On the governmental level, they date 
to the founding of what is perhaps the 
greatest single collection of health re- 
search institutions anywhere in the 
world, namely, the National Institutes 
of Health, in Bethesda. Many illus- 
trious names of Members of Congress 
are associated with the founding and 
expansion of those Institutes. From 
them have come some of the finest med- 
ical advances in the last 2 decades any- 
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where in the world. And to these In- 
stitutes has come the latest information 
from the four corners of the world on 
medical advances elsewhere. 

If anyone needed proof of the results 
that can flow from an intensive coop- 
erative attack on one of the Four 
Horsemen, Pestilence, the National In- 
stitutes of Health have provided it. 
Now we propose to multiply its effec- 
tiveness through bringing medical re- 
searchers in all countries into joint 
efforts to push the attack on disease. 

FIVE SIGNIFICANT EVENTS OF 1958 


This year, the pace of scientific co- 
operation and policy for such coopera- 
tion quickened. 

First. On January 9, the President of 
the United States offered “to pool ef- 
forts” with the Soviet Union “against 
the diseases that are the common enemy 
of all mortals—such as cancer and 
heart disease.” 

Second. On May 26, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported 
the present revised version of H. R. 
12181, emphasizing, as I have indicated, 
that it is the policy of the legislative 
branch that world research be accel- 
erated. 

Iam glad to acknowledge at this point 
the very splendid contribution to the 
success of this amendment in committee 
made by my able associate, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

Third. On May 27, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Marion Fol- 
som, speaking in Minneapolis at the 10th 
anniversary commemorative session of 
WHO, stated that his Department “is 
prepared to provide a grant on the order 
of $300,000” to support a study “to 
search out new and more effective ways 
of fostering medical research on an in- 
ternational basis.“ 

Fourth. On that very afternoon, as I 
have indicated, the president of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, speaking as a personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the United 
States, proposed that the WHO conduct 
a special study “to determine how it may 
most effectively perform its fullest role 
in research,” and reiterating the pro- 
posed grant to WHO, as announced by 
Secretary Folsom. It was this study 
which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions endorsed and made a part of the 
bill. 

This was the sequence of events up to 
last Thursday, May 29. 

EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Fifth. Last Thursday the State De- 
partment issued a release indicating that 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
have been engaged in constructive bi- 
lateral discussions on cooperation against 
heart disease and cancer. 

The Department publicly commended a 
positive response from the Soviet Em- 
bassy, dated May 19. This message was 
in response to the President’s invitation 
in January, and moved to carry out 
phases of the subsequent United States- 
Soviet cultural and educational exchange 
agreement of January 27. 

United States-Soviet discussions are 
still continuing. The present meeting of 
the WHO General Assembly provides an 
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ideal meeting ground in which these 
fruitful talks between the United States 
and Soviet delegations can proceed. 

This bilateral discussion is, of course, 
an important phase of multilateral ef- 
forts. If the 2 largest powers in the 
world—2 of the strongest scientific pow- 
ers—can agree on bilateral efforts, then 
the stage will have been set for multi- 
lateral action by WHO. 

Obviously, this latest exchange of 
notes is by no means the final sequence. 
On the contrary, it represents still but 
the first chapter in what I sincerely hope 
will be an unfolding volume of world 
scientific cooperation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks sev- 
eral items to which I have just referred. 
The first is the chronology of official 
policy statements on increased world sci- 
entific cooperation for health; the second 
is Department of State press release No. 
297 regarding the exchange of notes with 
the Soviet Union; the third is an unoffi- 
cial English translation of the May 19 
Soviet Embassy note; the last is an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of Mon- 
day, June 2, discussing the challenge 
confronting us. It is headlined “Drive 
to Conquer Five Killers Asked.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the article, the distinguished chairman 
of the National Health Education Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, is quoted 
as urging a medical research program 
equal to the Manhattan project which 
gave the United States the first atom 
bomb. 

Mrs. Lasker points out that the 
United States is now spending less than 
1 percent on research against the 
killers within, as compared with ex- 
penditures on defense against attack 
from without. 

Mr. President, there is one other re- 
lated point in connection with health 
which I should like to mention. The 
Senate report on page 24 says: 

To the extent that American made drugs 
are used in this and other health pro- 
grams, it seems desirable that the adminis- 
tration explore the possibilities of arrange- 
ments under which these drugs would be 
clearly labeled as to origin. 


This language hints at committee con- 
cern over a problem which I should like 
to mention explicitly. 

In this interrelated economic world 
we have been well aware that the 
strength we build into the economy of 
our allies is a source of strength to our- 
selves. We have also been aware that 
with the demand for the capital goods 
of the United States what it is, every 
dollar accruing to the economy of our 
Allies for purchases which we make for 
foreign procurement will eventually re- 
turn by some channel to the purchase of 
some kind of goods in the United States. 

For this reason we have not forced 
into this foreign-aid program more buy- 
American philosophy than we have. 

There are some fields, however, in 
which the anonymity of products pur- 
chased with dollars furnished out of the 
goodwill of the American people who 
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would otherwise be devoting those dol- 
lars to development of their own coun- 
try seems to me to be a disservice to 
the picture of American humanitarian- 
ism versus Communist inhumanitarian- 
ism which we justifiably feel we are try- 
ing to give to the world as the spirit of 
the entire foreign-aid program. 

There is at least one field of science— 
characteristically a human field—in 
which we are still demonstrably ahead 
of our competitors in the race for the 
respect and the friendship of the un- 
derdeveloped masses of mankind. That 
field is the field of effective medicines. 
The incredible advances which our own 
pharmaceutical manufacturers have 
made in the last 20 years have put us 
well ahead of the rest of the world in 
the agents of mercy and of hope that 
are represented by the magic drugs 
which permit the wiping out from whole 
communities of diseases like malaria, 
for instance, which have long been the 
scourge of mankind and one whose elim- 
ination has, in the truest sense, con- 
served and released and multiplied the 
human energies and the development 
potentialities of those areas, 

There is no one to whom the individual 
is more grateful and respectful than the 
magician who restores him to health 
or saves him from death. It is no acci- 
dent that, from the earliest records of 
mankind, the medicine man, the pro- 
tector of life, the source of the magic of 
life, rather than the organizer of death, 
has been the leader whom mankind has 
been willing to follow. 

At the present time, there is no sys- 
tematic attempt in the administration 
of our health programs supported by 
American Government money to take ad- 
vantage of this psychological truth by 
making sure that every recipient of the 
magie of American medicine paid for by 
American money unmistakably realizes 
that the magic came from American 
technical skill in the conservation of 
life through the generosity of Americans. 
This is not the only answer, but at least 
one kind of answer to sputniks and the 
Soviet threat to bring death through 
their technical skill in the destruction 
of life. 

I am not suggesting that we should at 
this time write rigid and inflexible re- 
quirements into a statute. I am rather 
suggesting a directive for administration 
of the statute. I am suggesting that, as 
the bill passes, we should in the confer- 
ence report or otherwise make sure that 
the Department of State understands a 
purpose of Congress. That purpose is 
that, in the expenditure of American 
funds for these vast health programs, in 
proportion to the amount of such funds, 
full psychological value should be 
squeezed out of the fact that it is Amer- 
ican science and American technical 
supremacy in the field of humane pur- 
poses which is bringing the magic of 
effective medicines to the common peo- 
ple of the areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America to which these health programs 
will be applied. 

To my mind, being effective does not 
mean the making of press statements 
and speeches which do not reach the 
common man suffering from diseases; 
nor does it mean wrappers which can 
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be removed or substituted. To me, effec- 
tive psychological use of the situation 
means haying stamped on the magic 
tablet itself the American flag and the 
legend “Made in America as America’s 
gift to you.” This field of mercy and 
the magic of life is a field of power and 
influence for good far outlasting in the 
traditions of generations to come the 
economics of the moment. In this field 
of psychological warfare against the 
enemies of mankind and the forces of 
darkness, America’s gifts must not be 
anonymous. 

Mr. President, I hope that in the con- 
ference report even stronger language 
can be reported to emphasize this point. 

Let me now return to my discussion of 
the mutual-security bill now before the 
Senate. 

AID TO INDIA 

There are certain other aspects of the 
bill about which I should like to make 
some specific comments. 

My colleagues know of my interest in 
assistance to the Republic of India. 
There is no single area of the world 
where American foreign policy is being 
more closely watched nor more effec- 
tively tested than in the large, strategic, 
democratically oriented subcontinent of 
India. 

Mr. President, it is discouraging, but 
not surprising, to hear remarks again 
this year castigating aid to the so-called 
neutral or uncommitted nations. I do 
not know why this broken record is such 
a pleasant one for some people to replay. 
But it is high time that the majority 
of the American people and the majority 
of their Representatives in Congress view 
the attitudes of some of the so-called 
uncommitted statesmen of the world 
with a little more charity and from a 
broader perspective. On issues of cold- 
war politics and geography there may be 
important reasons why certain govern- 
ments and certain leaders disassociate 
themselves from American foreign pol- 
icy. This is not necessarily to our dis- 
advantage. On the contrary, it may 
be a positive asset, in terms of third- 
party assistance in negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and in other ways. 

But when it comes to the central issue 
of our time, the choice between freedom 
and totalitarianism—not the choice be- 
tween a particular Secretary of State or 
President and a particular country or 
the country of the individual—there is 
no doubt whatsoever where leading dem- 
ocratic statesman of South Asia stands. 
I refer to Prime Minister Nehru and his 
views on communism. Because a con- 
trary impression is widely circulated in 
this country, I have had a selection of 
quotations from Prime Minister Nehru 
assembled for me, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Speaking recently to a group of American 
and other newsmen, Prime Minister Nehru 
observed: 

“I am unconcerned with Communist eco- 
nomics. But politically I dislike it for two 
reasons. Firstly, it is too strongly linked 
with violence. Secondly, it has not shown 
that regard for standards I should like to 
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see observed. Its philosophy is violent and 
I do not like that.” 

While welcoming this remark, a number 
of newspapers have commented that this is 
the first time that Mr. Nehru has publicly 
criticized communism. 

This is far from truth. Mr, Nehru has for 
the last 20 or more years his dis- 
like of the violent and antiliberal aspects of 
communism, 

To put the record straight, below are a 
few extracts from his writings and speeches. 

“In Russia the dictatorship is exercised by 
the Soviets in which all the workers and 
peasants and other ‘active’ elements are rep- 
resented. Thus it becomes a dictatorship of 
the 90 percent or even 95 percent over the 
remaining 10 percent or 5 percent. This is 
the theory. In practice the Communist 
Party controls the Soviets and the ruling 
clique of Communists control the the party. 
And the dictatorship is as strict, so far as 
censorship and freedom of thought or 
action are concerned, as any other.” 
(Glimpses of World History, 1934.) 

“I dislike dogmatism, and the treatment 
of Karl Marx's writings or any other as re- 
vealed scripture which cannot be challenged 
and the regimentation and heresy hunts 
which seem to be a feature of modern com- 
munism. I dislike also much that has 
happened in Russia, and especially the ex- 
cessive use of violence in normal times.“ 
(Autobiography, 1936.) 

“Much in Soviet Russia I dislike—the 
ruthless suppression of all contrary opinion, 
the wholesale regimentation, the unneces- 
sary violence in carrying out various poli- 
cles.“ (Ibid.) 

“We stand in this country for democracy, 
we stand for an independent sovereign In- 
dia. How obviously, anything that is 
opposed to the democratic concept—the real, 
essentially democratic concept, which in- 
cludes not only political but economic 
democracy—we ought to oppose. We will 
resist the imposition of any other concept 
here or any other practice.” (Independ- 
ence and After—speeches of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, 1946-49.) 

“I have always refused to bow to the 
bigotry of any religion, and I likewise re- 
fuse to bow to the bigotry of this new reli- 
gion (communism).” Jawaharlal Nehru's 
speeches, 1949-53, Delhi, Government of In- 
dia Pub. Division, 1954.) 

“With all respect to the leaders of the 
Russian people, I wonder whether they would 
not try other ways of achieving their ideals 
if they had another chance. I doubt that 
they would choose violence again. However, 
that is a matter of opinion.” (Ibid, p. 33.) 

“I think also that there is always a close 
and intimate relationship between the end 
we aim at and the means adopted to attain 
it. Even if the end is right but the means 
are wrong, it will vitiate the end or divert 
us in the wrong direction. Means and ends 
are thus intimately and inextricably con- 
nected and cannot be separated.” (Ibid, 
p. 396.) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when one reads the statements made by 
the Prime Minister of India, he will see 
that Mr. Nehru is not neutral in the 
struggle between freedom and commu- 
nism. He may very well chart a course 
of dissociation from some of the specifics 
of American foreign policy, but that does 
not by any means indicate that Mr. 
Nehru is neutral as between the forces 
of good and evil, as between the forces of 
freedom and totalitarianism. 

Quotations like these, Mr. President, 
seem to me to be unnecessary, but I men- 
tion them because they help to redress 
the public relations balance in discus- 
sions of Indian foreign policy views here 
on the floor of the Senate, 
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Whatever we may think of the views 
of any particular statesman or of his 
temporary reaction to certain events, we 
must not lose sight of the central issue: 
democracy and freedom in Asia depend 
upon the success of India, and the 
United States has an enlightened inter- 
est in that success. 

I wish it to be quite clear that India is 
not the only country in which we have 
concern and interest. We want to see 
all the free countries of Asia develop 
more and more in strength and stability 
and in terms of their ability to provide 
@ higher standard of living for their 
people. I have mentioned India partly 
because India has been the subject of 
what I consider to be a relentless attack 
by persons who do not tell all the facts, 
but rather utilize certain portions of 
statements in order to imply that India 
is anything but a friend of the United 
States. 

My own views on what the situation in 
India requires from us in terms of eco- 
nomic and technical assistance have 
been a matter of public record for 
months. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement which I released on March 
10, 1958, concerning a new Marshall plan 
program for funds and food for India, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPANDED FUNDS AND Foon ror INDIA PROGRAM 
PROPOSED BY HUMPHREY 


A dynamic new Marshall Plan program 
of funds and food for India was proposed 
today by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, in a statement pre- 
pared for Senate delivery arguing for a basic 
United States commitment to insure the 
success of India’s second 5-year plan. 

While welcoming the $225 million loan to 
India announced by the State Department 
last week, Senator HUMPHREY declared that 
it “fell far short of the challenge and op- 
portunity facing us; $1.4 billion is the abso- 
lute minimum gap which must be filled 
from foreign sources if the second 5-year 
plan is to succeed by 1961. In view of the 
increasing difficulties in financing, probably 
$2 billion comes closer to the actual need. 
Not all of this amount will have to come 
from American sources, but most of it will. 

“The situation is emphatically a special 
and serious one. It needs special and serious 
attention. India’s strategic situation, her 
democratic institutions, her economic ab- 
sorptive capacity, and her size and prestige 
in Asia and in world affairs, all add up to 
a unique challenge. The issue at stake is 
so crucial, and the assistance needed so large, 
that a Marshall Plan effort for India is re- 
quired, apart from the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, the Development Loan Fund, and the 
Export-Import Bank assistance. 

“Indeed these present instruments of as- 
sistance should not be distorted by exerting 
disproportionate pressure on them for the 
major Indian aid which they are unable to 
supply. I do not mean that these agencies 
should play a role in Indian assistance. But 
the task is beyond them, singly or together. 

“It is not fully realized,” the Minnesota 
Senator continued, “that there are two major 
challenges facing us in Indian economic 
assistance. The first is to provide the criti- 
cal foreign exchange necessary for industrial 
progress until India can surmount her pres- 
ent balance of trade problem. The second, 
so far largely ignored, is to find a solution 
for the growing food crisis in India to make 
certain that economic development is not 
undermined by uncontrollable inflation. 
Fortunately the United States has the tools 
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to help on both fronts, if we will only put 
them to use.” 

Using even the probably obsolescent 
estimate of $1.4 billion gap in foreign credits 
over the next 3 years, and allowing for the 
$225 million loan already committed for the 
possible conversion to rupees of the 1952 
wheat loan, as well as for funds likely to be 
available from non-American sources, Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY estimated that “$900 million 
of American economic assistance is the mini- 
mum which this country must provide by 
1961.” 

Since its usefulness is maximized by its 
early availability, this amount should be 
provided by two Congressional appropria- 
tions, Senator HUMPHREY suggested. The 
first of $600 million should be appropriated 
this year, and the second of $300 million in 
1959. The Senator called upon the State 
Department to “summon the courage to give 
us the facts and the leadership which the 
situation requires. 

“The food crisis in India is not appreciated 
for what it really is—a key to this whole 
situation,” Senator HUMPHREY declared. 
“The foreign exchange problem is immediate 
and must be dealt with on an emergency 
basis. But unless the inflationary situation 
in India is stabilized and rupee capital gen- 
erated within the country for effective, eco- 
nomic development purposes, the foreign 
exchange assistance may prove of little avail. 
Insufficient food in India is producing infia- 
tion, and inflation can torpedo economic de- 
velopment. The United States, blessed with 
ample food and fiber, can use it to stabilize 
Indian economic development and the ef- 
fectiveness of our own economic aid. 

“This may mean a vastly increased food 
availability program for India, one which 
would perhaps quadruple the present $125 
million agreement under Public Law 480, 
Here, too, I would like to see imaginative, 
constructive proposals from the administra- 
tion. Anticipating that these proposals will 
not be forthcoming, I am urging Congres- 
sional initiative,” Senator HUMPHREY con- 
cluded. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have not changed my mind about the 
importance of this kind of large-scale, 
imaginative endeavor. I am under no 
illusions that the pending bill meets this 
challenge, Nevertheless, the bill now 
before the Senate does add a critically 
important new statement of national 
policy toward India, and I welcome that 
statement enthusiastically. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] deserve the heartfelt 
thanks of all of us for their initiative in 
obtaining the inclusion of this new pol- 
icy statement. I was happy to support 
it. I earnestly hope that the statement 
will be included in the bill, and that the 
administration and Congress will there- 
after turn their attention in a meaning- 
ful and deliberate way to the implemen- 
tation of this major new commitment to 
help India succeed. 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND RAW MATERIAL 

RESERVE 

Mr. President, 2 years ago in the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1956, section 549 of 
the bill as amended by the Senate, ex- 
pressed the sense of Congress that the 
President should explore with other na- 
tions the establishment of an interna- 
tional Food and Raw Materials Reserve 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
and related international organizations. 
This amendment was based upon S. Res. 
86 of the 84th Congress, which I cospon- 
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sored on March 30, 1955, together with 
22 other Senators. A subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations held 
hearings on this resolution. The wit- 
nesses, except for the representatives of 
the executive branch, strongly favored 
the resolution. 

Inasmuch as the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was simultaneously consider- 
ing the problem of surplus agricultural 
commodities in connection with the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1956, the committee 
voted to incorporate the substance of this 
resolution in the mutual-security bill of 
that year. The amendment was not 
mandatory, and it excluded minerals. 
The reserve would be organized for the 
purpose of acquiring and storing in ap- 
proprite countries raw or processed farm 
products and other raw materials with a 
view to: 

First. Preventing extreme price flue- 
tuations in the international market in 
these commodities. 

Second. Preventing famine and star- 
vation. 

Third. Helping absorb temporary 
market surpluses of farm products and 
other raw materials, exclusive of min- 
erals. 

Fourth. Economic- and social-devel- 
opment programs formulated in cooper- 
ation with other appropriate interna- 
tional agencies. 

According to the report of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on the Mutual Security 
Act, the committee’s action was based on a 
strong sentiment that more imaginative and 
vigorous action was necessary to find ways 
of using agricultural surpluses. It was not 
satisfied that the administration had done 
its utmost to explore every possible avenue 
of making effective use of these commodities. 
So while the language of the amendment 
does not make it mandatory for the President 
to explore the creation of a raw materials 
reserve, the committee hopes and expects that 
he will do so unless there are overriding rea- 
sons to the contrary. It should also be 
pointed out that the bill does not attempt 
to anticipate the results of the President's 
explorations and specifically reserves to Con- 
gress the right to reexamine any plan which 
may be presented. 


Unfortunately, Mr. President, this pro- 
posed language lost out in the conference 
committee on the Mutual Security Act 
of 1956. The arguments in favor of 
this proposal are, if anything, more per- 
Suasive today than they were then. 
Consequently, yesterday I submitted an 
amendment, which I propose to call up at 
the appropriate time, to include that 
language of the 1956 act in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958. The amendment 
is identical with the one which was in- 
cluded in the 1956 act. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
HUMPHREY to the bill (H. R. 12181) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 63, after line 9, insert: 

git) Add the following new section to the 
act: 

“ ‘Sec. 550. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should explore with other 
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nations the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Food and Raw Materials Reserve un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations and 
related international organizations for the 
purpose of acquiring and storing in appro- 
priate countries raw or processed farm prod- 
ucts and other raw materials, exclusive of 
minerals, with a view to their use in— 

“*(1) preventing extreme price fluctua- 
tions in the internatioanl market in these 
commodities; 

“*(2) preventing famine and starvation; 

“*(3) helping absorb temporary market 
surpluses of farm products and other raw 
materials (exclusive of minerals) ; 

“*(4) economic and social development 
programs formulated in cooperation with 
other appropriate international agencies. 

“Participation by the United States in 
such an International Food and Raw Mater- 
ials Reserve shall be contingent upon statu- 
tory authorization or treaty approval, as may 
be appropriate. The President shall include 
in each of the semiannual reports required 
by section 534 an account of action taken 
under this section.’ ” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall return to this discussion when I 
call up my amendment at the time when 
amendments are being offered to the 
bill. 

Let me add that since 1956, the new 
government of Canada has vigorously 
supported an international food and 
fiber reserve. I say most respectfully 
to my colleagues on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, where we are examin- 
ing United States-Canadian relations, 
that it might not be a bad idea not only 
to examine them, but also to do some- 
thing about them. One way to do some- 
thing constructive about the argricultu- 
ral commodity surpluses which exist in 
both the United States and Canada, and 
which result in problems which today 
concern us a great deal, is to permit the 
President at least to look into that situ- 
ation and to discuss with the Prime 
Minister of Canada ways and means of 
developing, with the affirmative support 
of the Congress, a project for the devel- 
opment of a food and fiber reserve. 

Furthermore, the government of Ja- 
pan, the government of Italy, and the 
governments of other nations have 
taken action, through their respective 
parliaments and foreign ministers, to in- 
vite the establishment of an internation- 
al food and fiber reserve. 

Mr. President, the one country which 
has more to gain from such a reserve 
than any other country is the United 
States of America. However, for some 
reason or other, those who are respon- 
sible for the executive policies of the 
United States refuse to lend their efforts 
to this worthy endeavor. In fact, they 
even refuse to implement the resolution, 
which was adopted at the 11th General 
Assembly of the United Nations, for the 
establishment of national food and fiber 
reserves, which resolution I was privi- 
leged to handle there as a delegate, and 
which was adopted unanimously, and 
was applauded by every nation repre- 
sented there. Yet, our government has 
not so much as even lifted a finger to 
implement it. 

Even more important, Mr. President, 
from a national-security point of view, 
our Government has not implemented 
the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act which require the United States to 
have adequate food reserves in the NATO 
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countries as a part of the common de- 
fense. Such authority exists, but ap- 
parently our Government prefers to have 
the food in America so it can be the sub- 
ject of political discussion and partisan 
debate. 

I respectfully suggest that we consider 
the establishment of reserves of food and 
fiber by these countries as important as 
the transfer of rockets and missiles to 
European bases. We say we will not use 
the rockets and missiles unless we are 
attacked. Then what is wrong with 
making some food available to our allies? 
It might be helpful to stabilize their mar- 
kets, on the one hand, and also to assure 
them that it will be available to them in 
case of attack. Certainly, if war were to 
break out, the 500-plus Soviet submarines 
would not be used for fishing. Instead, 
they would be used to sink American 
Ships and the ships of other nations in 
order to prevent the movement of food 
to the countries of Europe. 

Mr. President, I have addressed my- 
self to this subject again and again, but 
to little or no avail, I realize. Neverthe- 
less, I say it is shortsighted and inde- 
fensible for a government which com- 
plains about the burdensome problems 
of agricultural commodity surpluses to 
be incapable of designing a program and 
plan to utilize them more constructively 
in the interest of national security and 
national defense, and the best way to 
use them to that end is by means of an 
international food and fiber reserve. 

Again I respectfully suggest that when 
the Prime Minister of Canada visits with 
the President of the United States, one 
way to open the conference on a pleasant 
note would be to say that we salute the 
Canadian foresight and Canadian states- 
manship in their appraisal of an inter- 
national food and fiber reserve—that we 
are prepared to discuss it, and to try to 
work out its details, so that never again 
will Canadian wheatgrowers and Ameri- 
can wheatgrowers have to be the subject 
of controversy and political tension be- 
tween what should be the two most 
friendly nations on the face of the earth, 
namely, Canada and the United States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam happy to yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
usual, I am very much impressed by the 
speech which is being delivered by the 
able junior Senator from Minnesota. 

I am not a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee; therefore I rely 
very extensively on other Senators for 
the information and enlightenment I re- 
ceive on questions of foreign policy. 

Since I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate, I have quite consistently—indeed, 
very consistently, I believe—supported 
programs such as those for mutual se- 
curity, the NATO alliance, the reciprocal 
trade agreements, and similar programs 
which seek to strengthen the Free World 
alliance, 

One of the reasons why I have taken 
this position—and I may state that these 
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programs are not always popular politi- 
cally—is the fact that in this Chamber 
my seat is directly behind that of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], I have had the opportunity 
of hearing many of his very wise and 
thorough statements on these subjects, 
and have been pleased to follow his 
leadership on foreign policy issues, be- 
cause not only is he persuasive, but he 
is also, I believe, very sound. 

I wish to ask several questions, if I 
may, regarding the general issue now 
before the Senate; and then I should 
like to ask a question about one particu- 
lar, more restricted, phase of the issue. 

Is it not the opinion of the Senator 
from Minnesota that if the United States 
were to abandon the mutual-security 
program, in many parts of the world the 
Russians would gain the allegiance of 
peoples who today are uncommitted as 
between the Soviet world and the Free 
World? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think there is 
no doubt that if the United States were 
to abandon the mutual-security pro- 
gram, particularly in its economic as- 
pects, the countries with which the 
United States presently is working, in 
terms of economic loans and some eco- 
nomic grants, would have to look else- 
where for capital, for technical assist- 
ance, and for professionally trained per- 
sonnel. Today, there is one country that 
seems to be looking for customers; it is 
the Soviet Union. As a matter of fact, 
if the United States were to end its mu- 
tual-security efforts, or were to reduce 
them substantially, that would not mean 
that there would be less economic devel- 
opment in the world. It would simply 
mean that the Soviet Union would 
march in immediately, to take over and 
to offer its capital, its professional per- 
sonnel, its talented technicians, and its 
means, to help other countries, and 
thereby to bring them within the orbit 
of the Soviet system. 

Mr. President, what better way is 
there to have friends than to develop 
them through economic contacts? The 
leaders of the Soviet Union are shrewd. 
Khrushchev may drink vodka, but there 
is nothing wrong with his brain. He is 
a shrewd and able man; and so is the 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Menshikov. These men are fully 
aware that, in this day and age, one 
country does not simply force others to 
use its system, if it can get them to 
“come in through the back door” of eco- 
nomics, education, infiltration, cultural 
exchanges, and whatnot. 

So the Soviet Union is working inten- 
sively to move into any areas where 
there seem to be a lack of leadership and 
a need for capital and for technically 
trained personnel. 

Again, I remind my colleagues that 
the Soviet Union has capital for export, 
and has more gold than does any other 
nation on the face of the earth, save the 
United States; and the Soviet Union also 
has technicians and industrial goods for 
export. In other words, we have our 
work cut out for us. It is about time 
that we quit deluding ourselves into be- 
lieving that, somehow or other, everyone 
will stand up and cheer for America 
merely because we happen to believe that 
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we are the most prosperous nation and 
the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth. I remind my colleagues that the 
Soviets are tough competitors. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am in complete agreement with the 
warning which has been voiced by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

In this connection, I should like to 
state that a few weeks ago, I had the 
pleasure of having breakfast in the Sen- 
ate dining room with Sheldon Mills, a 
distinguished American diplomat whom 
I know well personally, and whose wife 
Mrs. Neuberger and I knew when Mrs. 
Mills was a member of the staff of the 
Portland Oregonian. Today, Mr. Shel- 
don Mills is the Ambassador of our coun- 
try to Afghanistan. Sheldon Mills is a 
career diplomat, who represents us in 
one of the outposts between the Soviet 
world and the Free World. He represents 
us in Afghanistan. He told me that 
without the mutual-security program 
and the aid that the mutual-security 
program makes possible, American pres- 
tige and American influence would be 
absolutely at the vanishing point in 
Afghanistan. He told me, for example, 
the Soviets had paved the streets in the 
capital, the seat of government in 
Afghanistan, Kabul. 

Through the influence of Ambassador 
Mills, I have received a most illuminat- 
ing letter from the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, which details the 
rivalry and competition which are tak- 
ing place today in Afghanistan between 
American aid and the Soviet bloc. I 
should like to read one short paragraph 
of the letter to the Senator from Minne- 
sota to emphasize how correct he is in 
his general warning as it applies to a 
frontier like Afghanistan: 

It has been estimated that in the last half 
of 1955 there were more than 450 bloc tech- 
nicians in Afghanistan, most of whom were 
Russian, the remainder Czech. It is ex- 
pected that the Afghan petroleum-develop- 
ment program will more than double the 
mumber of bloc technicians in Afghanistan 
over the next 4 years. In addition, a num- 
ber of Russian military specialists were in 
the country engaged on a training program. 


If the Senator from Minnesota has 
no objection, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the whole letter, de- 
tailing how Soviet penetration, eco- 
nomically and financially, is taking 
place in Afghanistan, be included in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like very 
much to have the letter placed in the 
RECORD. May I suggest that it be 
printed at the end of my remarks? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is quite 
agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the letter will be printed 
as requested. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In reference to the 
statement on Afghanistan, I may say 
that the records of the Foreign Relations 
Committee will confirm exactly what 
the Senator has just read to us. We had 
a visit with our Ambassador to Afghan- 
istan, a very illuminating visit, a very 
informative one. I felt the Ambassador 
Was extremely well informed about the 
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problems of the area and what needed to 
be done. While I have not had an op- 
portunity to read the letter which the 
Senator from Oregon received, the para- 
graph which he has just read was very 
much like what was indicated to me by 
our Ambassador. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I told Ambassador 
Mills, who is a resident of Oregon, as I 
am, if he could only tour all 36 counties 
in the State of Oregon and tell people 
the story that he told me at breakfast, 
my mail would not be against the for- 
eign-aid program, as it unfortunately is 
today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The mail I receive 
is against the foreign-aid program, but 
I am for it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER, AsIam. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ihave studied for- 
eign aid. I recognize mistakes have been 
made. The mistakes in the foreign-aid 
program are not mistakes in the sense 
of extravagance in amounts of money 
granted, but they are mistakes of bad 
planning, mistakes of dealing with un- 
stable governments. They are mistakes 
of dealing with people who do not have 
the integrity needed for the good of the 
public. All people do not have the same 
standards as those which prevail in the 
United States. We have to deal with the 
world we now livein. Some people would 
like to deal with a world that does not 
exist; but in foreign policy we have to 
deal with the people who are here, not 
those who are dead or yet unborn. 

The greatest mistake of the foreign 
aid program is that it has not been pur- 
sued aggressively enough; that it has 
not had long-range planning, and that 
we have not done enough in terms of 
economic lending and assistance. I re- 
pudiate any suggestion that the program 
is a giveaway. Those who say it is a 
giveaway are giving away their lack of 
understanding. They are exposing a 
kind of political illiteracy. The pro- 
gram is not a giveaway; it is a build-up 
program. It is building up other soci- 
eties, thereby strengthening American 
society. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not also true 
that there is a great deal of flyspecking 
about the foreign aid program? It is 
possible for a Senator to make a speech 
in the Senate or somewhere in the coun- 
try, and show examples of misuse or 
waste of funds in foreign aid. 

I think it was Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who was a master in the art of war, who 
said war is waste. The foreign aid pro- 
gram is the way America is waging the 
cold war. If we lose the cold war, then 
America may be in a shooting war, in 
which millions of our people, both in the 
i and in the country, itself, will 

e. 

It seems to me it is totally unfair to 
pick out an isolated example, where 
there has been misuse or waste or bun- 
gling, and try to use that example to 
indict and repudiate the whole under- 
taking, through its whole scope. I do 


not think any program has been subject 
to that type of argument, as the foreign 
aid program has been. I am delighted 
when a speech is delivered such as is 
being delivered by the Senator from 
Minnesota, which defends the mutual 
security program, 
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I should like to ask the Senator about 
one other matter, and then I shall not 
interrupt him further. There has come 
to me a telegram signed by Robert R. 
Nathan, of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, and Rev. James L. Vizzard, of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
and a good many other liberal groups in 
the country. This telegram expresses 
concern about the fact that the funds 
made available by the United States Gov- 
ernment to United Nations technical as- 
sistance are not pegged at 40 percent. 
They feel the House provisions in this 
respect should have been included in the 
Senate bill. Because the Senator from 
Minnesota is not only a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but also is 
a former delegate from the United States 
to the United Nations, and one of the 
foremost spokesmen and defenders of 
the United Nations in our country, I 
wonder if he will explain that matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to concur 
in the sentiments in the telegram. I 
shall address myself to that point short- 
ly. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] has been waiting to partici- 
pate in the discussion. The very next 
item in my speech is the multilateral 
programs of technical assistance. If the 
Senator will permit me, I shall proceed 
to that and get to the substance of the 
telegram. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will not inter- 
rupt then, because I know the Senator’s 
time on the floor is limited. I want to 
say I, too, am concerned about the situa- 
tion, but I feel certain the welfare of the 
United Nations will be well championed 
by the Senator from Minnesota when he 
reaches that point. 

MT: HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. With the Senator's 
permission, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the telegram to which I referred 
printed at the conclusion of the Sen- 
ator’s remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have the telegram in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Whenever waste is 
demonstrated by the General Accounting 
Office, or by a Senator, or by any other 
official, we ought relentlessly to investi- 
gate and pursue the allegation and cor- 
rect the condition, if we find the charge 
to be true. Sometimes in the past, in an 
effort to defend mutual security, persons 
have tried to brush aside some of the 
charges made about mismanagement or 
misuse of funds. There is no doubt that 
there have been such instances. My sug- 
gestion is that whenever there is any 
body of evidence as to waste or misman- 
agement, there be a special task force 
appointed at once to investigate the 
charge and to report back forthwith to 
the executive branch of the Government 
and to Congress. 

For example, there have been charges 
of waste in Iran. There have been many 
charges made, from different sources. I 
wrote a letter to the staff director of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Mr. Marcy, who in turn replied to me, in 
a very informative and very helpful way. 
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We have evidence of a certain amount of 
waste in certain countries. My sugges- 
tion is that when the evidence comes in 
we should have an investigation. The 
State Department could appoint one rep- 
resentatiye. The Congress, both Houses 
or one House, could appoint a represent- 
ative. There could be a public repre- 
sentative, who could well be appointed by 
the President. That would be a com- 
mittee of three. We could have a com- 
mittee of five, or whatever number might 
be needed. The committee could pro- 
ceed to investigate at once. 

Iam tired of hearing arguments about 
whether there is waste in this country or 
that country. I do not think it adds up 
to very good public policy to have such 
continuous arguments and such petty 
bickering going on. I feel we ought to 
have the sort of system wherein, when- 
ever charges of substance are made, we 
can proceed forthwith to investigate 
with an impartial or at least an objec- 
tive body, which will report at once to 
the Department of State, to the Congress 
of the United States, and to the press of 
America, which can inform the public, so 
that we shall all know what is going on. 
I do not know whether that procedure 
would be a cure-all, but I will state 
frankly a little public ventilation of these 
matters would result in some improve- 
ment in efficiency and also in better 
understanding. 

Mr. President, I was very sorry that 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions found it impossible to accept what 
I consider to be the important and de- 
sirable provisions of the House bill in 
connection with the United Nations 
technical assistance program. It is with 
with respect to this point the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr, NEUBERGER] made ref- 
erence earlier. 

The small, but critically useful, U. N. 
technical assistance program merits all 
the support which the United States can 
effectively give. The House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted two constructive pro- 
posals which the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has rejected. 

The first of these was a provision in 
the House bill to level off the United 
States contribution to the U. N. techni- 
cal assistance program at 40 percent 
for 1959 and succeeding years. For 1958, 
we are contributing 45 percent. Even 
the reduction to 40 percent, as proposed 
by the House bill, is a substantial drop in 
one year. 

Moreover, as mentioned in the com- 
mittee report on page 15, the present law 
adopted last year calls for a reduction 
to 38 percent in 1959 and 3314 percent 
in 1960. Mr. President, not only is the 
United States national ability to pay 
estimated at about 40 percent of the 
world’s income, but there is a special 
reason why the 40-percent figure is ex- 
tremely important this year. 

This reason lies in the creation of the 
Special Projects Fund approved by the 
United Nations General Assembly last 
fall. The Special Projects Fund is de- 
signed to finance larger and more sus- 
tained projects than could be handled 
under the present program. A goal of 
$100 million was proposed for the com- 
bined programs. This proposal was ac- 
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cepted unanimously by the General 
Assembly. By the way, that was an 
American proposal, and it was a con- 
structive proposal. 

It was a step forward—admittedly not 
as great a one as some of us who have 
supported SUNFED and related pro- 
posals would have liked, but nevertheless 
a step forward. Of course, I would be 
one of the first to say that other coun- 
tries should bear their fair share of the 
cost of this program. This is a principle 
on which we can all agree. 

But others are bearing an increasing 
share of this and other international 
programs. Already the United States 
percentage has been reduced from 60 
percent to 45 percent. Since the U. N. 
technical assistance program began in 
1950, contributions from other govern- 
ments have increased from $8 million 
annually to $16.7 million for 1958, or 
more than double. Our contribution has 
gone from $12 million in 1950 to $15.3 
million in 1957 and will be reduced to 
about $13.6 million for 1958 because of 
the 45-percent limitation which we have 
placed on our contribution. These fig- 
ures do not take into account the local 
costs of projects which are borne by re- 
cipient countries, which are estimated at 
about $65 million annually. 

The United Nations technical-assist- 
ance program is a successful, going pro- 
gram. We get more per dollar from the 
United Nations technical- assistance 
program than from any other single 
program to which we contribute. The 
United Nations technical- assistance 
program, which is a multilateral tech- 
nical-assistance program, produces 
more results per dollar, per nickel, and 
per penny than any other program to 
which we contribute. For us to be bick- 
ering about the percentage figure when 
we are getting the results we want from 
a great United Nations effort seems to 
me to be like punching ourselves in the 
nose to see how strong our right arm is. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the House 
figure makes much more sense. I shall 
do whatever I can to sustain that figure, 
despite the fact that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in its ma- 
jority judgment, felt some alterations 
should be made. 

I know the reason for such position. 
There is a considerable feeling on the 
part of some Members of the Senate 
concerning percentages. If we had a 
little less argument about percentages 
and a little more concern about objec- 
tives, I believe we would be better off. 
What we need are people who under- 
stand objectives, who do not quibble 
about percentages. The United States 
of America is not going to go broke by 
furnishing a million dollars extra for the 
United Nations technical-assistance pro- 
gram. That amount of money is about 
what we spend when a Vanguard missile 
fizzles. I have not seen any Senator 
stand up screaming, stomping, jumping, 
and arguing about the fact that we are 
wasting money when a Vanguard mis- 
sile simply fails to function. 

I think, Mr. President, we have spent 
more money trying to launch rockets 
which do not work than we are spending 
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on the United Nations technical-assist- 
ance program. 

Mr. GREEN and Mr. PROXMIRE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield first to the 
rete gare chairman of the commit- 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I cannot 
resist inviting the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that this subject 
was dealt with specifically in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which was ordered to be printed May 26, 
1958. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. GREEN. I shall read the section 
in question: 

The committee considered and rejected 
& provision in the House bill which would 
have repealed this scale of reductions and 
substituted a continuing limitation of 40 
percent. The committee remains of the 
opinion that the percentage of the United 
States contribution should be brought down 
to 33 ½ percent in accordance with the 
schedule in existing law. Further, the per- 
centage should continue to be calculated as 
at present—that is, on the basis of contribu- 
tions to the central fund of the United Na- 
tions program. The committee rejects sug- 
gestions that local cost assessments against 
governments receiving United Nations tech- 
nical assistance should be included in this 
base on which the United States contribu- 
tion is calculated. These local cost assess- 
ments have been levied since 1954 and 
amount to 50 percent of the per diem sub- 
sistence allowances paid to United Nations 
experts. They are paid into the central 
fund, and in this respect differ from other 
local cost contributions by recipient gov- 
ernments, but they are not in precisely the 
same category as regular contributions to 
the central fund and should not be used 
as a device to increase the United States 
contribution, 


I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman. F respect the 
point of view of any who may support 
the committee’s proposal. As I have 
said, from the overall standpoint I sup- 
port the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly the bill will go to 
conference. I am hopeful that in con- 
ference, with respect to this one feature, 
we may be defeated, and that the House 
may be victorious in connection with 
this item. With respect to other items, 
I hope it will not be so fortunate. 

However, I know that the House will 
not be victorious if my friend, the able 
chairman, is as persuasive in conference 
as he is on the floor of the Senate. I 
shall try to induce him not to be quite 
so able and energetic at that particular 
moment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Minnesota has made his characteristic 
stimulating, provocative, and brilliant 
kind of speech. It is a wonderful 
speech in support of a tremendously im- 
portant bill. He has shown what a 
genuine humanitarian liberal he really 


is. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota a question with respect to a 
specific point. I ask him to confirm or 
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deny this statement. It seems to me 
that it supports his position very strong- 
ly. However, I do not wish to overstate 
the position. 

Our original contribution to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Fund was about 60 percent. That has 
been reduced to 45 percent, or a cut of 
one-fourth during the past 6 years. If 
we follow the provisions of the law we 
must make further reductions in the 
next 2 years. If we make a further re- 
duction of 26 percent more at this time, 
and an even larger percentage in the 
next 2 years, the result will not be to 
induce other countries to increase their 
share to a sufficient extent to make up 
the difference. The result will be to 
start the program downhill instead of 
uphill. The job will not be done, and 
we may be defeating our own objectives. 

Furthermore, if we follow the objec- 
tives of existing legislation, we shall de- 
feat the purposes of the program. 

I ask the Senator from Minnesota if 
in his judgment this is a fair and accu- 
rate statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure it is ac- 
curate in terms of statistical information. 
There is an honest disagreement among 
our colleagues as to whether the program 
would really be cut back. As the com- 
mittee report states, there is no desire to 
cut back the total aggregate amount; but 
it is desired to reduce the percentage 
levels. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is a matter of 
judgment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a matter in- 
volving deep conviction on the part of 
certain of our colleagues that the per- 
centage level of American contribution 
should be limited to 3314 percent. 

I well understand the desire to reduce 
the percentage contribution of the 
United States, but I say to my colleagues 
that we are not using that same percent- 
age level when it comes to military aid. 
We are paying for all the H-bombs for 
our side. We do not even want some of 
the other countries to have them. We 
are paying for most of the airplanes. 
We pay the lion’s share of many costs. 
But when it comes to a project in which 
we can teach other people how to live 
better, in which we can teach other peo- 
ple how to conserve their land, care for 
their resources, and protect their homes 
and communities, we say, We must keep 
the percentage level down.” 

We are not talking about billions of 
dollars. We are talking about a few mil- 
lion dollars. A few million dollars is a 
great deal of money, but in the kind of 
world in which we live, it seems to fade 
into insignificant proportions, consider- 
ing the tremendous costs of national de- 
fense and armament. 

This program is one of the best work- 
ing, most successful international pro- 
grams in which we participate. It is a 
program which is heralded throughout 
the world. It is the strong right arm of 
the United Nations, which is the world’s 
greatest instrument for peace and jus- 
5 I feel that we are making a mis- 

e. 

We were the instigators of this move- 
ment in the 12th General Assembly of 
the United Nations. Our Government, 
through Ambassador Lodge and one of 
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the United States Delegates, Represent- 
ative WALTER Jupp, of my home State, 
spoke in behalf of American participa- 
tion in a specialized United Nations tech- 
nical assistance program. We laid be- 
fore the delegates a project involving a 
cost of $100 million. We said, “This is 
in part our answer to the request for a 
special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development.” We said, “Let us 
try this program. It will yield more 
long-term good, and more constructive 
and positive results.” 

Now we say, “It was a good idea last 
October, but we have thought it through, 
and while we would like to see it work, 
we do not want to spend so much.” 

If we were talking about $1 billion, $3 
billion, or $500 million, or even $50 mil- 
lion, one might say, Let us take another 
quick look at the program.” I say that 
this reduction is the wrong kind, in con- 
nection with the wrong project. I fully 
recognize that we must limit these funds 
somewhat in terms of our ability to pay, 
but we can afford 40 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that very point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask the Senator 
if it is not true that at the level of 40 
percent, this program is an exceedingly 
good and wise investment. For every $4 
we put up, $10 will be spent properly, as 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota has so eloquently shown. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Now it is proposed 
that for every $4 we put up, $12 should 
be spent. That is stretching things a 
little too far. It seems to me that when 
we invest $4, and that investment brings 
about the expenditure of $10, that is a 
pretty good return. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not bad in 
this day and age. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for his keen interest in this subject. 

Some of the work in connection with 
this program is being carried on by 
county agents of our Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Most of those who work 
in the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program are Americans. There 
are some from other countries, but the 
largest group is from our own country. 
Through that program we gain a won- 
derful reputation around the world. I 
hope we shall look kindly upon the rec- 
ommendations of the other body. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to join my col- 
leagues in expressing appreciation for 
the detailed and well-considered analysis 
of our foreign policy situation being 
made by a distinguished advocate of the 
bipartisan foreign policy, who is also a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I should like to invite my colleague’s 
attention to two points which I think 
bear upon this discussion. We all real- 
ize that this is an authorization bill, and 
we have yet to fight the battle to de- 
termine how much money will actually 
be appropriated. But this bill is very 
important, from the standpoint of es- 
tablishing conditions upon which appro- 
priations will be based. 
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I was a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the other body when we 
first decided upon this plan of yearly au- 
thorization as well as yearly appropria- 
tion. I think it has turned out to be a 
very good plan. y 

Is it not a fact that we face a rather 
historic decision upon two points in the 
bill, especially in view of the shock to 
our national vanity which has come 
about lately by reason of some preity 
hard and realistic blows to our foreign 
policy position? There are two questions 
which we must decide. I should like to 
have my colleague’s views upon them. I 
know that he is very well informed upon 
the subject. 

First, do we or do we not wish to draw 
a cordon sanitaire around the Commu- 
nist bloc and say, “They are out. We 
will not do anything with them. They 
will have to paddle their own canoe, 
We will not try to win any of them away; 
and if any country behind the Iron Cur- 
tain wishes independence it will have to 
gain independence before we will do any- 
thing for it.” 

Obviously we are not going to drop 
guns, although some have suggested that 
we do so in Hungary. But we will not 
even drop dollars. That is fundamental 
question No. 1. 

I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Minnesota. We talk about being smart 
in this game. We have been outsmarted 
from time to time because we did not 
take advantage of our opportunities. 
This program represents the kind of 
equipment we need for that purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What some people 
are really saying is, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and other countries are in the 
hands of the Kremlin.” 

It is true that they are at present in 
the hands of the Kremlin, but the people 
are not. We had a witness to that fact 
last week by the kind of information 
which has come out of Rumania. Ameri- 
can reporters and columnists and some 
travelers have come from Rumania with 
glowing reports of pro-American senti- 
ment and pro-American attitude of the 
people there. 

As a matter of fact, there is more pro- 
American attitude in some of the satel- 
lite countries than in some countries that 
are not satellites of the Kremlin, be- 
cause the people in the satellite coun- 
tries yearn for the chance of having 
contact with the United States. 

What some people are saying is: These 
countries are Communist, and we will 
have nothing to do with them,” as the 
Senator from New York has so ably said. 
Does the Soviet Union act that way? 

Let us take a look at Latin America. 
Latin American countries vote solidly 
with the United States in the United 
Nations. Latin American countries have 
been looked upon as our brothers and 
sisters, as one with us in the great or- 
ganization of American states, and they 
are a part of the great Rio pact. Ac- 
cordingly, most people in the world have 
traditionally looked upon Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the United States as 
one family, happy and inseparable. 

Do the leaders in the Kremlin say, 
“The Latin American countries like the 
United States; they are always with the 
United States; they always vote with the 
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United States in the United Nations; 
therefore, we will have nothing to do with 
them?” Is that what Mr. Khrushchev 
said? Oh, no. 

The Russian leaders looked at Latin 
America and said, There may be just 
a few people who may not like the United 
States, and who may not be happy with 
the United States. Let us go to work 
there.“ They are down there doing their 
best. They are down there offering eco- 
nomic assistance. They are sending 
their books to those countries. They are 
buying goods there. Their students are 
being exchanged. They have their po- 
litical infiltrators going into those coun- 
tries by the hundreds. The Soviets are 
working in every country down there. 
They do not go around giving blood tests 
and saying, If you have so much as one 
little molecule of pro-United States sen- 
timent, you will get nothing from us.” 
As a matter of fact, when they do find a 
country in which there is pro-United 
States sentiment they work overtime in 
that country. They aresmart. They are 
trying to win people over. 

The trouble with us is that we have 
been such good friends with them for so 
many years that we hardly dare tell the 
truth about each other; and we say, “Let 
us continue to do business with them. 

We eat the same kind of soup they eat, 
and we dress the way they dress. We 
understand them, and they understand 
us. ‘They have the same bad habits that 
we have, and probably some of the good 
ones, too.” 

No, that is not the way to conduct an 
aggressive and effective and dynamic 
foreign policy. 

Still some people say that we will have 
nothing to do with countries that are 
socialistic and communistic. We will not 
give $1 to such countries. Yet at the 
same time they talk about liberating 
them. All I can say is, “Baloney.” 

As I said earlier in the discussion, we 
might just as well face the fact that we 
are not ready to send American forces 
to liberate satellite states. At least I 
have heard no responsible official of Gov- 
ernment say that. In fact, all state- 
ments by responsible Government offi- 
cials have been to the contrary. We 
ought to offer to these people, who still 
want to worship their God and who still 
want to attend churches and synagogues 
and cathedrals, help that will let them 
hold up their heads, particularly when 
they manifest a desire to be more inde- 
pendent and gain a little more freedom. 

I know it is a calculated risk to help 
them. I suppose one of these days 
something will go wrong, and someone 
will say, “I remember that man Hum- 
PHREY, who was in favor of giving aid 
to Yugoslavia and Poland.” I am in 
favor of giving aid to anyone who wants 
to stand up, and I want to help any 
country, within the limit of our means. 
I know we do not have an inexhaustible 
Treasury. However, I say at least let us 
do what we can to help men and women 
stand up in their desire to be free men 
and women. Many of these countries 
did not have much freedom even before 
the Communists took over. Many of 
them had dictator-type regimes. Now 
they have tyrants and commissars. 

CIV——637 
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We do not order this aid to be given. 
We merely say to the chief spokesman 
of American foreign policy, our Presi- 
dent, that if he in his wisdom—after he 
has had the advice and counsel of the 
best brains in this country, and also 
from our friends abroad—believes it is 
to our national interest and in the in- 
terest of our national security, and that 
it will lend itself toward peace and jus- 
tice, the President will have the ap- 
proval of Congress to proceed and offer 
some help. That is all we are talking 
about. 

I hope, as I said earlier, that there will 
be no weakening on this point, and that 
in a couple of days we will not fail in 
a test of courage on this issue. I hope 
the administration will be ready to 
stand up and be counted on this ques- 
tion. I call to the attention of the Sen- 
ator that this point has disturbed me no 
end. I know that the Senator from 
New York feels the same way. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido feel the same way. 
I feel very deeply that the administra- 
tion will stand foursquare with what it 
has recommended to Congress. Let me 
point out that the administration has 
actually negotiated with both Yugo- 
slavia and Poland on these aid deals. 
I see no indication whatsoever that the 
administration will recede from that 
position, which is in the national secu- 
rity interest of our country. 

That leads me to the next point. Is 
it not a fact that when we say that the 
men in the Kremlin can press the but- 
ton and, as our British friends say, send 
up the red balloon any time they wish 
to do so, that they want to stay in their 
jobs and probably save their skins? As 
they wonder about Poland and Rumania 
and Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, and 
see what we are contributing, they will 
have some doubts placed in their minds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
eminently right. That is one of the 
most persuasive arguments that can be 
made, and, as usual, the Senator from 
New York has made it eloquently. I 
wish to thank him. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator one more question, because it 
involves a question of principle. I 
hope the Senator will forgive me for 
asking him these questions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
have the Senator from New York do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know that there are 
not many Senators in the Chamber, and 
that this is almost in the nature of a 
dress rehearsal for the debate-and-vote 
day to follow. However, unless we say 
it now in this general debate, what we 
have to say just does not get said. In 
this way, in this debate, what we have 
to say does get out to the country and 
to the people of our States. When we 
vote, there is not much opportunity for 
interest to be manifested, especially by 
the people back home. 

So I ask the Senator from Minnesota 
this question: Is this not one of the fun- 
damental questions of principle at issue, 
namely, if the Free World and parts of 
the Communist world which are waver- 
ing a little bit do have higher states of 
living, there is far less chance of an 
atomic holocaust being unleashed than 
if their states of living remain low? 
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Therefore, when country A is aided— 
whether it be aided by us or by the 
U. N.—the fact is we must decide in this 
Chamber whether that when standards 
of living are improved, no matter by 
whom, it represents a benefit to us and 
we win in that exchange? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course we win. 
The Senator is absolutely correct. As I 
have said about other matters, when 
some countries have been declared to be 
neutrals—if a country is simply for it- 
self; if a particular country seeks to lift 
the standard of living of its own people, 
to improve its economic system, its pro- 
ductive apparatus, its means of distribu- 
tion, that is a victory for what we want. 
Because what we want is not more ter- 
ritory; what we want is not somebody 
else’s resources. What we want is not 
— control over somebody else’s peo- 
ple. 

What we want is a world in which na- 
tions can live under law and order. We 
want a world in which nations can live 
in peace; in which people will have the 
hope of a better life. What we want is 
peace with justice and peace with free- 
dom, so that every time any country or 
any group lifts itself, or any time any 
group or country is helped, so that their 
own economy and political institutions 
are improved or strengthened, it will be 
a victory for freedom. This is a victory 
for, I will not say only our side, but for 
all decent people. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was speaking earlier about the United 
Nations technical assistance program. 
I shall complete my observations on it. 
It is a successful, going program. Its 
success to date was one of the reasons 
other governments responded to the 
United States initiative when our dele- 
gation proposed the new special projects 
fund as an extension of the technical 
assistance program. 

When a new international enterprise 
is launched, other governments need to 
know what our intentions are toward it. 
I believe for us to announce our inten- 
tion to contribute no more than 33.33 
percent by 1960 will get the new pro- 
gram off to an inauspicious start, and 
would be inconsistent with the role of 
leadership we should maintain at the 
United Nations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the depressive influence of the Senate 
committee action on percentage con- 
tributions will have a stifling effect on 
this whole United Nations project even 
before it gets under way. I hope that in 
conference it will be possible to accept 
what I think are the more enlightened 
views of the House of Representatives 
on this issue. 

There is another important provision 
in the House bill which has been rejected 
by the Senate committee. The House of 
Representatives recommended that the 
base on which United States contribu- 
tions are computed should be enlarged to 
include local cost assessments. ‘These 
sums, which are estimated at $3.1 mil- 
lion for 1958, are assessed against na- 
tions receiving U. N. technical experts, 
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are paid to the U. N. technical assistance 

program and audited. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief description of local con- 
tributions to the United Nations expand- 
ed technical assistance program be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Some Facrs on LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
U. N. EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

RAMSEYER RULE PRINT OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY 

ACT OF 1958 

Title IIT, technical cooperation, section 
306: “* * * There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the purpose of 
this section * * * (a) [$15,500,000] $20,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year [1958] 1959 for contri- 
butions to the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and such 
related fund as may hereafter be established: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the limita- 
tion of 33.83 percent contained in the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1957, the United 
States contribution [to this program] for 
such purpose may constitute for the calendar 
year 1958 as much as but not to exceed 45 
percent of the total amount contributed [to 
the program] for such purpose for that pe- 
riod, for the calendar year 1959 as much as 
but not to exceed 38 percent of the total 
amount contributed [to the program] for 
such purpose for that period, and for the 
calendar year 1960 as much as but not to 
exceed 33.33 percent of the total amount con- 
tributed [to the program] for such purpose 
for that period.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS PLEDGED BY GOVERNMENTS TO 

THE EXPANDED PROGRAM 

These are the contributions on which the 

United States percentage contribution is 


computed: 

—! — ch sabi co cnn $18, 797. 200 
EES oy SO ESE a 22, 320, 700 
OTN Se ee ee 25, 020, 600 
Jo SOS ae Saree 27, 666, 200 
— A ANA 28, 833, 700 
. op RE RR 30, 794, 200 
1958 (authorized) 31, 890, 422 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF A GENERAL NATURE— 
NOT ASSESSED OR AUDITED 


In 1949 the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council approved a resolution (222 (IX) 
Annex I) that: “the requesting government 
should be expected to agree * * * normally 
to assume responsibility for a substantial 
part of the costs of technical services with 
which they are provided, at least that part 
which can be met in their own currencies.” 

Under this arrangement, recipient govern- 
ments have provided funds to pay for per- 
sonnel assisting the experts, office and other 
physical facilities, transportation within the 
country, project supplies and material avail- 
able in the country, and certain services such 
as postal and telecommunicative facilities. 

The State Department has estimated the 
cost of all local contributions at $67.5 million 
for 1958. (Francis O. Wilcox before Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, April 1, 1958; 
John W. Hanes, Jr., before House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, March 26, 1958.) 


LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR LIVING COSTS OF 
EXPERTS—ASSESSED AND AUDITED 

In 1953 the Economic and Social Council 
in resolution 470 (XV) approved arrange- 
ments under which recipient governments 
‘are required to pay toward the local living 
allowances of experts a flat sum calculated on 
the basis of 50 percent of the daily subsis- 
tence allowance rate established by the 
Technical Assistance Board multiplied by the 
number of man-days served by experts in the 
country. 
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This procedure went into effect in 1954. 
The local costs assessments are as follows: 


These payments are listed along with vol- 
untary contributions as payments to the 
special account in the U. N. records. But 
they are not included when computing the 
amount of the United States percentage 
contribution. 

PRIMARY SOURCES 

Status of Local Costs Arrangement, Report 
of the Technical Assistance Board (U. N. Doc. 
E/TAC/60, 8 May 1957). 

Annual Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board for 1956 (E/TAC/REP/97). 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
present statutory language is rather 
vague in connection with the computa- 
tion of the United States contribution 
to the technical assistance program. 
The position has been taken that only 
the voluntary payments to the central 
account should be considered. This has 
meant that the very considerable con- 
tributions made by the recipient nations 
in the form of local costs to support the 
projects have not been rec 

About $3.1 million of the estimated 
$67.5 million in local contributions con- 
sists of definitely audited local costs as- 
sessments from the various countries. 
This sum, which is assessed against re- 
cipient governments in accordance with 
a 1953 ECOSOC Resolution, goes for the 
living costs of UNETAP experts in the 
recipient country and is included by the 
U. N. along with the voluntary payments 
in computing the total payments to the 
central account. 

Mr. President, I think it is highly un- 
fortunate that the Foreign Relations 
Committee rejected the House conclu- 
sion that these local cost assessments 
ought to be included in computing the 
United States proportionate share. 
Here, too, I am hopeful that corrective 
action will be possible in the conference. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier, really 
our mutual security program is a pro- 
gram for international peace and 
security. I have approached mutual 
security in the context of a broad, 
across-the-board foreign policy. I have 
expressed my sense of urgency that our 
foreign aid program should become a 
far better instrument to achieve our na- 
tional aims as a responsible member of 
the world community. I have ap- 
proached mutual security in the context 
of a broad, across-the-board foreign 
policy. 

I have discussed some of the provisions 
of the present mutual security bill which 
I think move in the right direction. I 
have mentioned others which I think are 
deficient, which I hope may yet be recti- 
fied. Obviously, I have not taken the 
time to go into every aspect of the mutual 
security program in which I am inter- 
ested. 

Perhaps the administration feels that 
it has complied with the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1956 that the 
President should take more affirmative 
action effectively to counteract Soviet 
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economic policy and to promote political 
and economic self-determination of the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 

Personally, I am not yet satisfied that 
this has been done. Indeed, the Soviet's 
peaceful offensive in foreign economic 
operations has increased with such mag- 
nitude in just the last year that the im- 
plied warning in our 1956 legislation has 
merely become a faint prophecy of great- 
er challenges to come. 

Only continued rethinking of our whole 
mutual security effort, with an outpour- 
ing of new ideas and an increased devo- 
tion by administrators and legislators 
can keep our country in the position all 
Americans wish it to maintain. 

Occupied as we are with grave do- 
mestic problems, and weary as we may 
be with the seemingly endless perplexi- 
ties posed for us by unfolding world de- 
velopments, we must keep in mind the 
stupendous stakes involved. 

Our whole life is involved. The security 
and safety of our Nation are involved. 
So I plead with my fellow Americans not 
to weary under the burdensome load of 
these responsibilities. We need to have 
the kind of faith and dedication which 
will convince the world that we will stick 
to the job. Let us never leave a mo- 
ment’s doubt in the minds of the people 
of the world that we are capable of giving 
leadership and that we will pay the price 
for leadership. This is what we need to 
have the people understand. 

We must not by any inadequacy on our 
part leave to our children an inheritance 
of a world in which we are unable to es- 
tablish enough military equality to get 
disarmament, and unable to establish 
enough liberty to prevent the expansion 
of an aggressive communism. We do not 
want to be responsible for the gradual 
loss of independent nations to the Com- 
munist bloc until our own Nation be- 
comes a frightened armed camp, a lonely, 
out-balanced world power. 

Mr. President, I hope that we yet may 
get the kind of leadership required for 
a full-fledged national effort in foreign 
affairs. I think that the Congress is 
ready to do the job. I know that the 
American people are ready to support it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks an editorial entitled “Free 
World to Work,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 1, 1958. This is a 
very moving editorial, one which dem- 
onstrates, again, the kind of imagina- 
tion and creativeness which we as a 
Nation need to have if we are really to 
command respect and to be worthy of 
the awesome responsibilities of world 
leadership. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREE WorLD To Work 

In a time that cries for ideas. Adlai Ste- 
venson has supplied one that deserves to be 
taken up, developed, and applied. Mr. Ste- 
venson's concern is the growing Free World 
economic crisis which he believes is far more 
serious in its implications than even the 
paralysis that beset Europe in 1947. Why 
not, he asked in an extremely thoughtful 
address at the University of Louisville a few 
days ago, establish “a committee of experts 
comparable to the group which laid the 
groundwork for the Marshall plan in 1947"? 
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Their function on an international basis 
should be “to prepare an agenda for the re- 
generation of the Free World economy upon 
which the nations can agree and act within 
a year.” 

This crisis has its roots in the breakdown 
of the old trading system symbolized by 
Britain and grounded on low tariffs, high 
lending and reserves flexibly based upon gold. 
Despite substantial American aid and invest- 
ment programs since the war, the gap be- 
tween the American standard of living and 
those elsewhere in the Free World is steadily 
widening. Last year, for example, the United 
States had a favorable balance of trade of 
some $7 billlon— which meant that we sold 
that much more than we bought. In that 
same year falling raw material prices reduced 
the income of producer countries by some 
$750 million. 

If the United States were now investing 
in development abroad at the same rate as 
Britain in her heyday as a creditor nation, 
the total of public and private lending would 
have to be at least tripled—and some 
authorities say it would have to be increased 
by as much as 30 times. That is a measure 
of the imbalance. Although there has been 
much praiseworthy internationalism in our 
outlook since the war, the practical effect 
of our policies still has much isolationism to 
it; we are enriching ourselves while the re- 
mainder of the world falls behind. And 
while the Free World is thus economically 
disunited, the Communists broaden and in- 
tensify their economic offensive, commiserat- 
ing with nations that rely upon the West's 
failing capitalism. One thing you don't find, 
Mr. Stevenson notes pointedly, is a really 
isolationist Communist.” 

Today the capital hunger in some areas of 
the world is so great that it can be heard 
gnawing. Indeed, there will have to be pri- 
mary infusions before there can be even the 
rudimentary expansion to foster private 
growth; there can be no doctrinaire blinders 
about socialism respecting countries which 
grasp at almost any slogan for improvement. 
Different manifestations of the same crisis 
of imbalance of course affect some developed 
nations as well. The World Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, American recip- 
rocal trade and assistance programs, the 
United Nations, Senator Monroney’s soft 
loan bank plan—all these are part of the 
answer. But they need direction. 

Unity of concept thus is a first require- 
ment. Specifically, Mr. Stevenson would 
have the Committee of Experts seek means 
of regaining momentum in economic expan- 
sion—an overall growth of 5 percent annu- 
ally that would minimize inflation; build 
new links with the European Common Mar- 
ket and free trade area so as to avoid new 
protectionist walls; expand investment in 
underdeveloped areas; and stimulate addi- 
tional working capital for trade and convert- 
ibility. 

It follows that the United States is by no 
means alone in having resources to contrib- 
ute. Germany, Britain, France, Canada, Ja- 
pan and other nations are now investing 
abroad, and they could help more in a dis- 
tributed effort. Obviously such help should 
not be unrequited. A basic essential is self- 
help, which means the sort of stocktaking 
and housecleaning in prospective recipient 
nations that underlay the Marshall plan. 

Americans distressed by the waves of anti- 
Americanism that have broken out in South 
America and the Near East could devote 
themselves to no more construction purpose 
than developing such a catalyst. There is 
no short-term answer to such outbreaks, 
which are more symptomatic than causative; 
and in any event the country should concern 
itself with more than short-term remedies in 
the situation that confronts it. The basic 
problem is economic, and the basic require- 
ment is to marshal the resources of the Free 
World—through investment, raw materials 
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stabilization and the like—in such a way 
that they complement each other. 

Some years ago Clare Boothe Luce referred 
derisively to such globalism as globaloney.“ 
The plain truth is that the subject of yes- 
terday's scoffing has become today’s realism. 
We are finding more and more that we are 
literally our brothers’ keepers, and that their 
health intimately affects our own. Mr. Ste- 
venson appeals for the foresight, energy and 
patience of Marshall, Acheson, Truman, 
Vandenberg, Bevan and Monnet in organiz- 
ing a new American initiative; “I believe,” 
he says, “that my fellow Democrats will fol- 
low an administration lead today as faith- 
fully and eagerly as many Republicans fol- 
lowed the Democratic initiative 10 years 
ago.” Ideas can move men and nations. 
This one should. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record an article 
entitled “Foreign Policy; Something 
Needs To Be Added,” written by Roscoe 
Drummond, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 2, 1958. Mr. Drum- 
mond is one of the foremost political 
commentators. He is an able columnist 
and a great citizen. He has contributed 
much to the understanding of world 
affairs and American politics, not only 
to the American people, but to people 
elsewhere. I shall read these lines from 
Mr. Drummond's article: 

I venture to urge that it would be useful 
and timely for President Eisenhower to ap- 
point a peoples peace commission of re- 
spected and qualified citizens outside the 
Government to contribute a fresh impetus 
to United States foreign policy thinking. 

Such a commission could, at the very 
least, serve three valuable purposes, 

It could generate new ideas and supple- 
ment the thinking of Government officials. 

It could examine the merit of proposing 
that similar peoples peace commissions be 
created in other countries to put the cause 
of peace and freedom on a people-to-people 
as well as on a government-to-government 
level. 

It could generate a sense of public partici- 
pation in foreign policy throughout the 
United States and, believe me, this is going 
to be indispensable if the American people 
are going to continue to have to spend so 
much for defense and aid with so few posi- 
tive results and so many damaging setbacks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 2, 1958] 
SOMETHING NEEDS To BE ADDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

When you consider the massive, costly, 
continuous efforts which the United States 
has been making to improve the prospects of 
peace and better living standards in the 
world and compare these efforts with the 
miniscule results and the whole series of 
increasingly disheartening and perilous set- 
backs, there is one conclusion which seems 
almost beyond argument: 

Something needs to be added to American 
foreign policy. 

Of course, it isn’t wholly accurate to put 
our gains and losses in a box score and com- 
pare them with Moscow’s, but surely there is 
some lesson to be drawn from facts like 
these: 

Since World War II we have, through 
UNRRA, the Marshall plan and the mutual 
security program, poured some $60 billion 
into the Free World while the Soviet Union 
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has put about one-twentieth of that into its 
foreign aid. The results have been dispro- 
portionate, to say the least. 

We used our influence to bring about the 
independence of Indonesia and the present 
government of Indonesia tends to look upon 
us as an enemy. 

We shield the South American Republics 
from war and conquest, respect their inde- 
pendence, do much to help their economic 
progress—and the Vice President is stoned 
on a goodwill trip. 

We seek to befriend the Algerians and the 
Lebanese, and mobs fire USIA libraries in 
Algeria and Lebanon, 

The United States—as in the Philippines 
stands for the liberation and defense of the 
newly independent nations; the Soviet Union 
suffocates the independence of nearly a dozen 
formerly free countries—and some prominent 
neutralist leaders say they can see little to 
choose between the Soviet and American 
leadership. 

I'm not saying that we have done wrong 
or that we don’t need to do more of the 
same. Without the Marshall plan, Europe 
would be Communist today. Without NATO 
and SEATO and other alliances and mutual- 
security aid, there might well have been 
more Communist military aggression than 
in Korea and Indochina. 

But something more needs to be added to 
American foreign policy. 

Admittedly, it is a lot easier to see this 
need than to define what should be done. 
But, if we can agree that something more 
needs to be added to American foreign poli- 
cy, we had better begin to do something 
about it—and soon. 


To recognize the need is the essential 
starting point. To do something about it is 
urgent, 


I venture to urge that it would be useful 
and timely for President Eisenhower to ap- 
point a people’s peace commission of re- 
spected and qualified citizens outside the 
Government to contribute a fresh impetus 
to United States foreign-policy thinking. 

Such a commission could, at the very 
least, serve three valuable purposes. 

It could generate new ideas and supple- 
ment the thinking of Government officials. 

It could examine the merit of proposing 
that similar people's peace commissions be 
created in other countries to put the cause 
of peace and freedom on a people-to-people 
as well as on a government-to-government 
level. 

It could generate a sense of public partici- 
pation in foreign policy throughout the 
United States; and, believe me, this is going 
to be indispensable if the American people 
are going to continue to have to spend 80 
much for defense and aid with so few posi- 
tive results and so many damaging setbacks, 

In a continuing series of editorials the 
Deseret News of Salt Lake City, a newspaper 
of deep spiritual conviction, has been adyo- 
cating this course of action; and it seems to 
me that it has been making a constructive 
case and that its voice should be heeded. 

“The surest, most hopeful fact in the whole 
troubled international picture is that the 
peoples of the world want peace,” it points 
out. “Let us have the best minds of 
America called to serve on a peace commis- 
sion here in America, and invite other world 
powers to join us in a people's level, unre- 
mitting search for peace based on principles 
of understanding and brotherhood.” 

This may well be the something new 
which needs to be added to American for- 
eign policy—or a good way to find it. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Red-Bloc Aid Loses Support,” 
written by Carroll Kilpatrick, and pub- 
2 the Washington Post of June 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 4, 1958] 
RED-BLOC Am Loses SUPPORT 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

The administration yesterday let it be 
known on Capitol Hill that it would no 
longer support the Kennedy amendment to 
the foreign aid bill to permit economic aid 
to some Communist countries. 

Senate minority leader WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
LAND (Republican of California) last week 
announced that he would fight the Kennedy 
amendment, which Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles earlier had said would be in 
the national interest. 

The administration decision appeared to 
be embarrassing to some Republican as well 
as some Democratic Senators. Senator 
ALEXANDER Witry (Republican of Wiscon- 
sin), senior minority member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, made a vigorous de- 
fense of the amendment on the Senate floor 
Monday. 

A State Department official said the ad- 
ministration had endorsed the Kennedy 
proposal in principle only and not as a part 
of the Mutual Security Act. 


WOULD RELAX CURBS 
KENNEDY’s amendment would permit eco- 
nomic assistance to all Communist-con- 
trolled nations except Russia, Red China, 
and North Korea, It would not permit mili- 
tary aid. The amendment would relax Bat- 
tle Act restrictions which prohibit economic 
ald. 
The Senate is expected to begin voting on 
the $3 billion aid bill today, and may pass 
it tonight or Thursday. 

State Department officials were said to be 
divided over what position to take after 
KNOWLAND made known his determination 
to lead a fight against the proposal. 

An official said it was decided not to sup- 

the proposal, however, because the 
House had never considered it and would 
not agree to it in conference. The aid bill 
already has passed the House. The official 
said the Kennedy amendment as a separate 
bill would be supported. 

In March, testifying before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Dulles endorsed the 
Kennedy plan, saying it would provide “more 
flexibility” in the administration of foreign 
aid which would be “very desirable.” 

In April, the State Department suggested 
some changes in KENNEDY’s amendment, 
which the Senator accepted. 

In reporting the aid bill, the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee said a series of cracks 
has appeared in the Iron Curtain” and that 
“there is a third category of nations in the 
process of moving away from Communist 
control and establishing some measure of in- 
dependence.” 

AWARE OF RISKS 

It said the amendment would make it pos- 
sible to help the freedom-loving peoples of 
Eastern Europe and other areas to achieve 
greater political, economic and social freedom 
by means short of either civil war or inter- 
national war.” 

The committee said it was “well aware of 
the risks” of a policy of extending aid to 
such countries, but explained that “this is 
the area of maximum vulnerability of the 
Soviet empire.” 

“The committee believes that the risks are 
outweighed by the increased chance for 
world peace which may result if the United 
States can help some countries within the 
Communist bloc gradually to loosen their 
bonds.” the report said. 

KNOWLAND told the Senate such aid would 
play into the hands of the rulers of Russia 
and Communist China by alleviating for 
them the burdens of providing an acceptable 
standard of living in these nations. 
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“No third category of nations is in the 
process of moying away from Communist 
control and establishing some measure of in- 
dependence,” the Californian sald. 


SEES HANDS TIED 


Wiery told the Senate Monday that 
KNOWLaND s amendment “would tie the 
hands of the President” and “deny the Presi- 
dent the opportunity to make an independ- 
ent judgment as to whether aid to a country 
such as Poland * * * or Yugoslavia con- 
tinues to be in our national interest.” 

As the Senate continued to debate the aid 
bill Senator ALLEN J, ELLENDER, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, said he would introduce a series 
of amendments to cut substantially the 
amount of money to be authorized. 

ELLENDER said he favored the Kennedy 
provision. He said he did not know whether 
limited aid to Red satellites would do any 
good but that this country should be able to 
give such aid if the President thought it ad- 
visable. 

Senator WILLIAM E, JENNER, Republican, of 
Indiana, called for an end to all aid pro- 
grams as of December 31. After that, he 
said, aid funds should be paid by the Treas- 
ury on the basis of nation-to-nation agree- 
ments. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “State Caves In,“ published in the 
Washington Post of June 4, 1958. The 
editorial concerns the Kennedy amend- 
ment and refers to the colloquy which 
took place between the Senator from New 
York and the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Post of June 4, 1958] 
STATE Caves IN 


The State Department again is displaying 
the kind of spinelessness on an important 
aspect of the mutual security program that 
makes a mockery of the Administration’s 
recent warnings about the massive Soviet 
trade and aid offensive. In April the De- 
partment enthusiastically endorsed the bill 
by Senator KENNEDY to liberalize the restric- 
tive Battle Act, which severely limits the 
granting of economic assistance to Commu- 
nist countries. But now that the Kennedy 
bill has been approved by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee as an amendment to 
the pending Mutual Security Act, State De- 
partment spokesmen have let it be known 
that the question is one for legislative deter- 
mination. 

Given the violent objections of Minority 
Leader KNOWLAND to any and all aid to 
Communist countries, whatever the circum- 
stances, the plain implication is that the 
administration is prepared to let him have 
his way even though Senator Wir and 
other Republicans have supported the Ken- 
nedy amendment. It appears that Mr. 
KNOWLAND is exercising a kind of blackmail 
by threatening the foreign aid appropriation 
if his opposition is ignored. 

Aid to Communist countries should not of 
course be routinely given. There ought to 
be Presidential findings that such assistance 
is in the national interest. But once the 
finding is made, it is utter nonsense to apply 
all kinds of special inhibitions and restric- 
tions. In what other kind of situation is it 
more important to have prompt and ade- 
quate action? 

Under the Battle Act it took 8 months 
for modest assistance to be worked out for 
Poland during the difficult time in which that 
country began to steer a more independent 
course. Even then, the use of Export-Import 
Bank loans was foreclosed, and the full im- 
plementation of the agricultural surplus dis- 
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posal program was impossible. The Kennedy 
amendment would lift some of these re- 
strictions and give the President the power 
to help the satellites make the most of any 
opportuntiies that come their way for lessen- 
ing their subservience to Moscow, 

The State Department may have a tactical 
point in its professed preference for action 
on the Kennedy bill independent of the mu- 
tual security legislation. But if so, it has 
done precious little in the House to move 
matters in that direction and its truckling to 
Mr. KNOwWLAND will leave it subject to further 
attack. The unavoidable inference is that 
Senator KNOWLAND is, at the moment, in 
charge of this phase of American foreign 
policy. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
eloquent plea has been made for foreign 
aid and foreign trade in the form of an 
address entitled “International Trade 
and Our National Security,” delivered 
by Under Secretary of State Christian 
Herter before the Seventh Annual 
Washington State International Trade 
Fair at Seattle, Wash., April 11, 1958, 
and published in the Department of 
State Bulletin of recent date. 

Under Secretary of State Herter is a 
man for whom I have very high regard, 
and who is a very faithful public serv- 
ant. 

Under Secretary Herter has demon- 
strated the interrelationship of the mu- 
tual security program and the reciprocal 
trade policies. He has made a powerful 
and persuasive argument. I read it 
twice and found it to be invigorating 
and provocative. It is worthy of the 
attention of every Member of Congress 
and all other citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the 
Recorp as I conclude my own remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND OUR NATIONAL 

SECURITY 
(By Under Secretary Herter) 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles asked 
me to tell you of their keen interest in this 
great civic enterprise. The benefits of a 
fair such as this extend throughout the 
United States. In the most practical way 
possible, you are demonstrating the interde- 
pendence of nations. Our foreign policy is 
based on the belief that no nation is an 
island unto itself and, in bringing nations 
and peoples and goods closer together, you 
are furthering the aims of this Government. 

Trade fairs hark back to ancient days. 
There is a Biblical reference in the Book 
of Esther to a fair lasting 180 days con- 
ducted by Xerxes, King of the Persians, for 
the purpose of displaying the riches of his 
kingdom. This was 500 B. C. Through the 
ages, trade fairs played an important role 
in establishing many of the important trad- 
ing centers of Europe—Frankfort, Leipzig, 
Lyon, Brussels. They became crossroads of 
traffic in the very same sense that this great 
city of Seattle is a gateway to the Orient. 

We can trace the history of fairs from 
medieval times through the Middle Ages down 
to the present—from stalls and booths and 
bazaars and shows to the great industrial 
exhibitions of today. But there is an es- 
sential difference between fairs today and 
in olden times. 


1 Address made before the Seventh An- 
nual Washington State International Trade 
Fair at Seattle, Wash., on Apr. 11 (press re- 
lease 183 dated Apr. 9). 
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This is a geographical difference. In 
Europe distances between countries like Bel- 
gium or Holland or, for that matter, almost 
any country in western or central Europe 
are comparatively short. Because of the dif- 
ficulties of transportation and the small area 
and population of each country, the pro- 
ducers of goods a few hundred years ago had 
to rely on outlets in neighboring countries. 

The mid-20th century has changed all 
this. The world is the market for the man 
with the better mousetrap. You can fly that 
mousetrap from Bangkok to Seattle in 44 
hours. 

This is a mixed blessing. In less than 44 
hours a military plane carrying an atomic 
or hydrogen bomb can also deliver its cargo 
to any city in the world. This, together 
with the threat of ballistic missiles, makes 
it all too evident that the United States is 
no longer protected by its Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. From a space-age viewpoint, 
Moscow is just about as close as your nearest 
shopping center. 

Now, the foreign policy of the United 
States reflects this fundamental fact—and 
that is that the security and prosperity of 
this Nation cannot be separated from that 
of other nations. 

COMMUNIST STRATEGY 

We live in a troubled world, but we have 
no trouble in locating the threat to our 
peace and security. The threat is interna- 
tional communism. The threat is not new. 
It is as old as communism itself. Thirty-five 
years ago, Lenin said: 

“First we will take Eastern Europe, next 
the masses of Asia, and finally we will en- 
circle the last bastion of capitalism—the 
United States. We shall not have to attack 
it; it will fall like overripe fruit into our 
hands.” 

Now that is very specific and very direct; 
and I don’t think I need to point out to this 
audience that communism has accomplished 
the first step. What the mapmakers called 
Eastern Europe 20 years ago is behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

This Lenin statement is Communist doc- 
trine. It charts the strategy, and it has 
been like a polar star to the succession of 
rulers in the Kremlin. World domination 
was and is the goal. 

While attempting to lull the Free World 
into a sense of false security, the Sino-Soviet 
bloc has developed the largest standing army 
in the history of the world. They have 
built a submarine fleet more than three 
times larger than our own. And they back 
up this army and navy with an array of 
tactical and intermediate missiles. While 
protesting their peaceful intentions, they 
work night and day to develop the so-called 
ultimate weapon—the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. 

This is the military threat of communism. 
It is not dreamed up by any alarmist. It 
exists today—now—and it is very, very 
formidable. 

In view of the record of international 
communism, a record filled with treachery 
and broken promises, simple prudence would 
dictate that the United States and the rest 
of the Free World counter this threat. This 
we have done and will continue to do. 
Briefly, I would like to tell you how. 

First, we have strengthened, modernized, 
and streamlined our own military establish- 
ment. The more than 2,600,000 men and 
women in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force are equipped with the latest 
nuclear weapons, atomic submarines, 
guided-missile ships, fighters, bombers, and 
ballistic missiles, This combined force, dis- 
persed, ready for action, and capable of in- 
stant retaliation, is a mighty deterrent to 
any would-be aggressor. 

THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM, A SHIELD OF 
ADDITIONAL STRENGTH 

But we have not stopped here. Under the 

mutual security program we have built a 
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shield of additional strength to protect the 
free nations of the world. 

Using our basic theory of the inter- 
dependence of nations, we have established 
military alliances with 42 nations of the 
Free World. We have bilateral treaties with 
Korea, Free China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines and multilateral agreements through 
the Organization of American States, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and the 
Australia-New Zealand-United States treaty 
called ANZUS. 

During the past 7 years we have con- 
tributed $20 billion in mutual defense as- 
sistance to our Free-World allies, But during 
this same period of time our partners in 
these defensive alliances have contributed 
$122 billion to develop the strength of the 
Free World. In addition to helping us with 
manpower problems that would greatly 
weaken our economy if we had to go it 
alone, our allies have provided more than 
250 major overseas bases. 

This massive defensive strength has 
brought to a halt outright armed aggres- 
sion by the forces of international com- 
munism. The weapons of bullying and 
bullets have been put in the skeleton 
closet—probably the largest skeleton closet 
in all history. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Communism is now probing in another di- 
rection with new weapons. I am talking 
about the new Soviet economic offensive.? 
Instead of bombast and bluster, the Com- 
munists now talk softly. They coax and use 
blandishments. Listen to this statement by 
a Russian delegate at the recent Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conference in Cairo: 

“We do not seek to get any advantages.* * * 
We are ready to help you as brother helps 
brother, without any interest whatever, for 
we know from our own experience how difi- 
cult it is to get rid of need.” 

I think the martyrs of Hungary and Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia and Rumania and 
Latvia and Estonia and Lithuania and Bul- 
garia bear silent witness to the tragedy of 
believing that brother act. Getting rid of 
the Communists is harder than getting rid of 
need. 

The sometimes voluble Khrushchev let slip 
the real intention of the economic offensive 
of the Soviet Union when he told a group of 
Congressmen who interviewed him: “We 
value trade least for economic reasons and 
most for political purposes.” 

But, unbelievable as it may seem, nations 
which have waited centuries for independence 
are edging perilously close to the spider's web. 
With long-term loans at low interest rates, 
the Soviet bloc has doubled its trade with 
the less developed nations in 3 years from 
$840 million in 1954 to about $1.7 billion in 
1957; and the number of trade agreements in 
this 3-year period has leaped from 49 to 147. 
The ink is scarcely dry on these agreements 
before the first planeload of Soviet techni- 
cians arrives to begin the job of veering the 
country toward communism, 

President Eisenhower, in a message to Con- 
gress, made it clear how we as Americans 
must regard this new threat. This is what 
the President said: 

“If the purpose of Soviet aid to any coun- 
try were simply to help it overcome economic 
difficulties without infringing its freedom, 
such aid could be welcomed as forwarding 
the Free-World purpose of economic growth. 
But there is nothing in the history of inter- 
national communism to indicate this can 
be the case. Until such evidence is forth- 
coming, we and other free nations must as- 
sume that Soviet bloc aid is a new, subtle, 


For a statement by Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Dillon on Soviet-bloc economic activities 
in less developed countries, see Bulletin of 
March 24, 1958, p. 469. 

*Ibid., March 10, 1958, p. 367. 
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and long-range instrument directed toward 
the same old purpose of drawing its recipient 
away from the community of free nations 
and ultimately into the Communist orbit.” 

Now, the greatest mistake we could make 
would be to assume that this Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive is something that will pass 
in the night, that it is a flash in the pan, 
that it will peter out. It is being pursued 
with the same determination, the same 
ruthlessness, the same disregard for the 
truth, and with the same tenacity that the 
Soviet Union has demonstrated in its mili- 
tary buildup. 

The mutual-security program is a counter 
to this threat, too. We are working with the 
less developed nations to help them find 
their place in the sun. Most of these na- 
tions need higher levels of health, education, 
and sanitation. They need to learn new 
methods of agriculture, of irrigation, of con- 
servation. They need nurses, doctors, teach- 
ers, engineers, administrators. Through our 
technical cooperation program we are help- 
ing in all of these areas. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


We are not trying to prime the pump of 
these underdeveloped countries. We are 
helping them to get the basic industry— 
the pump itself—for them to prime. Most 
of these developing countries do not yet 
have the basic facilities to attract private 
risk capital. They lack good harbors, port 
facilities, roads, communications, power, 
railways. To help fill the vacuum we es- 
tablished late last year the Development 
Loan Fund as a part of the mutual-security 
program, 

The Development Loan Fund lends money 
for specific, economically sound, and tech- 
nically feasible projects. It does not extend 
credit when other financing is available on 
reasonable terms. It concentrates on long- 
range, economic-growth projects. Applica- 
tions for nearly $2 billion in such projects 
are now being carefully screened. Only $300 
million was appropriated last year, and $625 
million has been requested for this year. 

There are strong moral and humanitarian 
reasons for this effort to help hundreds of 
millions of people rid themselves of dirt, 
disease, and despair, but there are strong 
reasons from an economic, self-interest 
standpoint too. This one-third of the world’s 
population constitutes a tremendous poten- 
tial market for the goods of America, the 
world’s largest trading nation. 

Let me say a few words about world trade 
and America’s relation to it. Iam a Yankee 
from Massachusetts. From my State about a 
century ago, clipper ships set sail on voyages 
round the world. Those beautiful clipper 
ships helped to build not only Massachusetts 
but the entire United States of America, 
Today America is the world’s largest exporter 
and the world’s largest importer. Our two- 
way trade in 1957 reached the staggering 
total of $32 billion, an all-time high in any 
nation's history. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 

This world record was accomplished within 
the framework of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. Twenty-five years ago, Gor- 
dell Hull, a great American, established this 
program. It has become known as a symbol 
of international trade cooperation. The re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program has been 
renewed by Congress 10 times, and it is be- 
fore Congress for renewal now. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has requested that 
it be renewed again, this time for 5 years.“ 

Strong voices are being raised against the 
program by those who think, rightly or 
wrongly, that the trade agreements program 


*Ibid., February 17, 1958, page 263; for 
statements by Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Week, Secretary Dulles, and Deputy 
Under Secretary Dillon, see ibid., March 17, 
1958, page 432, and April 14, 1958, page 626. 


to their particular industry. 
Less than a month ago about 1,300 leaders 
from all walks of life and from all sections 
of the country gathered in Washington to 
their support of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program.“ Theirs was the grass- 
roots voice 85 America, but whether it will 
continue to be heard over the daily cries 
of the self-interest groups remains to be 
seen. 

Here is an example of the situation we 
face. In the month of February, 114 textile 
concerns in Japan went bankrupt. Now, 
my own State of Massachusetts is one of 
the leading textile States in the Nation. 
We have unemployment in the textile in- 
dustry in Massachusetts at the present time, 
and all of us naturally have a greater con- 
cern for the problems of our own citizens 
than for those of our friends overseas. 

But let's just consider this fact: Japan is 
America’s second best customer for the prod- 
ucts of our farms and factories. Last year 
it was better than a billion-dollar customer, 
but its trade deficit with the United States 
was $624 million. The effect of Japan's 
purchases is felt im every corner of the 
United States. And when you have a bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year customer who shows signs 
of ailing, it’s time to call the doctor and get 
a good diagnosis. 

What's wrong is obvious. Japan needs 
desperately greater access to the American 
market, Japan is the most industrialized 
nation In Asia. They are a dependable ally. 
Faced with 90 million people to support in 
an area smaller than California, and with 
few natural resources of her own, Japan 
must trade to live. If the West closes the 
trade door in Japan's face, Japan must turn 
to the Communist bloc. 

This situation illustrates vividly the inter- 
relationship between international trade and 
security. We cannot have strong partners in 
our Free-World alliance unless we give them 
a chance to build strong economies through 
trade. 

This is the problem—how to safeguard the 
Nation's defense through effective alliances 
while adequately protecting American busi- 
ness interests. There is no perfect way to 
accomplish both objectives. However, I be- 
lieve that the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, with its built-in protections, is the 
most practical way. 

If we do not make it possible for the na- 
tions of the Free World to trade with us, they 
have no alternative but to trade with the 
Soviet Union. As a supporter of this pro- 
gram has so aptly sald, “This is the cold 
algebra of sense and reason.” Khrushchev is 
confident that our democratic system will 
force the nations of the Free World into his 
hands. Last November he said: 

“The threat to the United States is not the 
ICBM, but in the field of peaceful production. 
We are relentless in this, and it will prove 
the superiority of our system.” 

This is a warning to be heeded. What 
could be greater folly than to push the na- 
tions of the Free World into the crushing 
embrace of the Russian bear? 

This economic cold war will be won in the 
field of trade. It will be won by dedicated 
men and women like yourselves, working 
toward the common goal of national freedom 
and trade freedom. I have unbounded faith 
in the outcome of this struggle. 


ë For an address made at the conference by 
President Eisenhower and remarks by Secre- 
tary Dulles and Mr. Dillon, see ibid., April 
14, 1958, p. 591. 
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Exxrmrr 1 
CHRONOLOGY OF OFFICIAL POLICY STATEMENTS 

ON INCREASED WORLD SCIENTIFIC COOPERA- 

TION FOR HEALTH 
EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT DWIGHT 

D. EISENHOWER ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 

BEFORE JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS, JANUARY 

9, 1958 

Works of peace 

My last call for action is not primarily ad- 
dressed to the Congress and people of the 
United States. Rather, it is a message from 
the people of the United States to all other 
peoples, especially those of the Soviet Union. 

This is the spirit of what we Americans 
would like to say: 

“In the last analysis, there is only one so- 
tution to the grim problems that lie ahead. 
The world must stop the present plunge 
toward more and more destructive weapons 
of war, and turn the corner that will start 
our steps firmly on the path toward lasting 
peace. 

“Our greatest hope for success lies in a 
universal fact; The people of the world, as 
people, have always wanted peace and want 
peace now. 

“The problem, then, is to find a way of 
translating this universal desire into action. 

“This will require more than words of 
peace. It requires works of peace.” 

Now, may I try to give you some concrete 
examples of the kind of works of peace that 
might make a beginning in the new direction. 

For a start our people should learn to 
know each other better. Recent negotiations 
in Washington have provided a basis in 
principle for greater freedom of communi- 
cation and exchange of people. I urge the 
Soviet Government to cooperate in turning 
principle into practice by prompt and tan- 
gible actions that will break down the un- 
natural barriers that have blocked the flow 
of thought and understanding between our 
peoples. 

Another kind of work of peace is coopera- 
tion on projects of human welfare. For ex- 
ample, we now have it within our power to 
eradicate from the face of the earth that 
age-old scourge of mankind: malaria. We 
are embarking with other nations in an all- 
out, 5-year campaign to blot out this curse 
forever. We invite the Soviets to join with 
us in this great work of humanity. 

Indeed, we would be willing to pool our 
efforts with the Soviets in other campaigns 
against the diseases that are the common 
enemy of all mortals—such as cancer and 
heart disease. 

If people can get together on such proj- 
ects, is it not possible that we could then 
go on to a full-scale cooperative program of 
science for peace? 

A program of science for peace might pro- 
vide a means of funneling into one place 
the results of research from scientists every- 
where and from there making it available to 
all parts of the world. 

There is almost no limit to the human bet- 
terment that could result from such co- 
operation. Hunger and disease could increas- 
ingly be driven from the earth. The age-old 
dream of a good life for all could, at long 
Tast, be translated into reality. 


EXCERPTS FROM SENATE REPORT 1627 BY THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS ON 
H. R. 12181, THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 
1958 

K. World Health Organization 

The bill adds a new section 6 to the act 
authorizing United States participation in 
the World Health Organization. The new 
section recognizes that the “diseases of man- 
kind, because of their widespread prevalence, 
debilitating effects, and heavy toll in human 
life, constitute a major deterrent in the ef- 
forts of many — to develop their eco- 
nomic resources productive capacities 
and to improve thelr ing conditions.” 
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r 
States to continue and strengthen mutual 

efforts among the nations for research 
diseases such as heart disease and cancer.“ 

Finally, in furtherance of this policy, the 
World Health Organization is invited to “ini- 
tiate studies looking toward the strength- 
ening of research and related programs 
against heart disease, cancer, and other dis- 
eases common to mankind or unique to in- 
dividual regions of the globe.” 

The policy statement in this section fs of 
broader application than, but is similar to, 
that which is already contained in section 
420 of the Mutual Security Act in regard to 
malaria. It seemed to the committee de- 
sirable to broaden the expression of Con- 
gressional interest in the conquest of debili- 
tating diseases. It will be recalled that in 
his state of the Union message, the President 
invited the Soviet Union to join in the 
worldwide malaria eradication program and 
then added: “Indeed, we would be willing to 
pool our efforts with the Soviets in other 
campaigns against the diseases that are the 
common enemy of all mortals—such as can- 
cer and heart disease.“ 

The amendment does not provide any ad- 
ditional funds. The United States contri- 
bution to the World Health Organization is 
Umited by law to one-third of the Organiza- 
tion’s assessed budget. The committee is 
hopeful, however, that the tion will 
2 its activities in the field of research 

accordance with a sound and well- 
N program. 


L. Scientific activities abroad 


The bill adds to section 104 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480) a 
new subsection (k) which would make it 
possible to use foreign currencies accruing 
under title I of Public Law 480 to “collect, 
collate, translate, abstract, and disseminate 
scientific and technological information and 
to conduct and support scientific activities 
overseas.” 

It is specified that these activities could 
include “programs and projects of scientific 
cooperation between the United States and 
other countries, such as coordinated re- 
search against diseases common to all of 
mankind or unique to individual regions of 
the glo! 

Activities of the kind authorized by the 
amendment seem to the committee to hold 
great promise. There is, for example, great 
need in the United States for translations 
and abstracts of scientific works published 
abroad. There is equal need abroad for such 
works published in the United States. There 
are many excellent scientific institutions 
abroad which could do even more effective 
work if they could receive even marginal 
increments in funds, and these funds are 
frequently available, in local currencies, as a 
result of operations under Public Law 480. 
Obvious possibilities are raised of fruitful 
collaboration between the American and 
foreign scientific communities. This col- 
laboration should be advantageous not only 
in terms of the scientific results but also in 
terms of better people-to-people under- 
standing. This is perhaps particularly true 
in regard to medical research. 

The amendment does not in itself make 
funds available. It simply authorizes the 
use of Public Law 480 foreign currencies for 
the purposes stated. The amendment leaves 
to the President the question as to which 
executive agencies will administer these pro- 
grams. However, it is contemplated that the 
National Science Foundation might be a 
principal collating and disseminating agency 
of general scientific information and that 
the Public Health Service would be active 
in regard to collecting, translating, and dis- 
seminating medical information. 
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EXCERPTS FROM H. R. 12181, MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1958, AS REVISED BY SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(n) Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade 

Development Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 

Law 480, 83d Cong.; 7 U. S. C. 1704), as 

amended, is further amended by adding after 

paragraph (j) the following new paragraph: 

“(k) To collect, collate, translate, abstract, 
and disseminate scientific and technological 
information and to conduct and support 
scientific activities overseas including pro- 
grams and projects of scientific cooperation 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries such as coordinated research against 
diseases common to all of mankind or unique 
to individual regions of the glo 

(0) The act of June 14, 1948, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 290) authorizing participation 
in the World Health Organization, is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion 6: 

“Sec. 6. The Congress of the United States, 
recognizing that the diseases of mankind, 
because of their widespread prevalence, de- 
bilitating efforts, and heavy toll in human 
life, constitute a major deterrent to the ef- 
forts of many peoples to develop their eco- 
nomic resources and productive capacities, 
and to improve their living conditions, de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United 
States to continue and strengthen mutual 
efforts among the nations for research 
against diseases such as heart disease and 
cancer. In furtherance of this policy, the 
Congress invites the World Health Organiza- 
tion to initiate studies looking toward the 
strengthening of research and related pro- 
grams against these and other diseases com- 
mon to mankind or unique to individual 
regions of the globe.” 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY HON. MARION B. vor- 
SOM, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, AND CHIEF, UNITED STATES DELE- 
GATION FOR THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY LUN- 
CHEON COMMEMORATING THE FOUNDING OF 
THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
And so on this anniversary occasion, in 

glancing back, we look not so much for 
reasons to congratulate ourselves for what 
has been accomplished as to learn from those 
experiences how we may quicken our pace 
in the years ahead. 

The men and women of the World Health 
Organization cannot, of course, hope to do 
the whole job alone. You will need ever 
increasing understanding of people every- 
where. You will need greater support. 

One of the most pressing needs, certainly, 
is wider support of what Dr. Candeau has 
identified as the real backbone of WHO's 
varied activities; namely, to pool all avail- 
able scientific and technical knowledge, con- 
stantly appraise it, and to study its appli- 
cability to the solution of public health 
problems, 

In his most recent state of the Union 
address, as many of you will recall, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower noted this need and ex- 
pressed the willingness of the United States 
to engage, with other nations, in research 
on pressing world medical problems. 

As a concrete step toward this objective, 
the United States will propose that the 
World Health Organization undertake a spe- 
cial study to search out new and more effec- 
tive ways of fostering medical research on 
an international basis. If the forthcoming 
assembly views this proposal with favor, I 
am happy to announce that our Govern- 
ment, through the Department I represent, 
is prepared to provide a grant on the order 
of $300,000 to the World Health Organiza- 
tion to support this study. We believe such 
an undertaking holds eet promise for the 
future welfare of mankind. 

Many of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
the work that is already being carried on by 
the Public Health Service in the field of in- 
ternational health. At present there are 
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about 100 visiting scientists representing 30 
different nations engaged in research at the 
National Institutes of Health. Since 1947, 
fellowships awarded by the National Insti- 
tutes have enabled about 300 American 
scientists to study in other countries, These 
and other research arrangements between 
the United States and other countries will 
be continued and wherever possible ex- 
panded. For example, through a relatively 
new program of research fellowships, we are 
planning to bring many more medical scien- 
tists to the United States to study in labora- 
tories of their own choice, 

This kind of interchange of professional 
people—with all their specialized knowledge 
and their ideas—not only increases our skills 
but contributes immeasurably to the further 
development of that human understanding 
upon which all progress depends. 

History teaches us that international un- 
dertakings which seek to establish political 
harmony among nations are one of the most 
difficult of all human endeavors. 

But history also indicates that political 
harmony can be advanced through com- 
mon interests in fields which are primarily 
nonpolitical in nature. I can think ‘of no 
field which presents a better opportunity to 
promote harmony among men than the field 
of good health—a common desire among all 
peoples. 

As we strive to deal ever more effectively 
with the diseases of man, we look toward 
that further horizon of the World Health 
Organization—the physical, mental, and 
social well-being of all peoples, to the end 
that man may live in greater understanding 
and in peace throughout the world, 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY DR. MILTON EISEN= 
HOWER, PRESIDENT, JOHNS HOPKINS UNI- 
VERSITY, PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATION 
SESSION OF THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZA- 
TION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The President of the United States has 

asked me to bring you the following mes- 
sage: 
“Personally and on behalf of the people 
of the United States, I extend to you, the 
delegates of governments of so many coun- 
tries, a warm welcome. You have come here 
from all corners of the world to deal with 
very human and personal problems that af- 
fect us all. I wish you notable success. 

“The 10th anniversary commemorative 
session of the World Health Organization 
directs our attention to the fact that the 
nations of the world are working together 
in harmony for the improvement of the 
living conditions of all peoples. As a re- 
sult of the work of the World Health Or- 
ganization and the stimulating leadership 
it has given to its member states, millions 
the world over are spared from disease and 
suffering that would have been their lot. 
The United States is proud of its part and 
the part of its health leaders in this mutual 
endeavor. We look forward to even greater 
accomplishments in the control of disease, 
in the building of health services, and in the 
opening of new avenues of medical knowl- 
edge through research. We look to the 
World Health Organization with confidence 
as a proven instrument through which the 
nations and the peoples of the world can 
combine their efforts, in friendship, toward 
the building of true peace. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 


As the infectious diseases—the historic 
scourges of mankind—are gradually brought 
under control and eradicated, we find other 
problems moving into the foreground of our 
concern. Two such are heart disease and 
cancer. A certain amount is known about 
both—enough so that the vast uncharted 
areas of knowledge concerning them are rec- 

„ as an explorer recognizes the bor- 
ders of a new continent. 
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Yet we know that intensive exploration 
will solve the mysteries of heart disease and 
of cancer—that a way will be found. It is 
even now a question of when, not whether. 
Where is almost immaterial. For the man 
or woman who achieves the final break- 
through may come forward in any part of 
the world. 

The great medical advances over the last 
century evoke names from many countries: 
Pasteur and the Curies of France; Koch and 
Ehrlich of Germany; Noguchi of Japan; 
Fleming of Britain; Houssay of Argentina; 
Pavlov of Russia; Florey of Australia; 
Semelweiss of Austria; the Mayos and Salk 
of the United States. India has given us 
the tranquilizers; Switzerland, DDT; Ger- 
many, the sulfa drugs. 

What great names, and what countries 
will take their places on the high pediment 
of future medical history we do not yet 
know. But what is clear is that, whoever 
they are, wherever they are, their achieve- 
ments will be based on the shared knowl- 
edge of scientists everywhere, and will bene- 
fit all mankind. 

I wish to submit a proposal for your 
thoughtful consideration. I propose that 
the WHO conduct a special study during the 
coming year—through a staff selected for 
the purpose, working with the world’s 
leaders in medical research—to determine 
how it may most effectively perform its 
fullest role in research. If this seems to 
you to offer promise, Secretary Folsom has 
told me that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on behalf of the 
United States, is prepared to make a special 
grant to the Organization for such a pre- 
liminary study. From this study, empha- 
sizing initially cancer and heart disease, we 
would anticipate the emergence of a plan 
that would merit the support of member 
states. 

Furthermore, the United States is pre- 
pared to consider providing substantial sup- 
port for any sound program that may result 
from the study. 

In research the World Health Organiza- 
tion has been a stimulator and coordinator, 
not a doer. This is as it should be, and we 
should assure that it can play this key role 
with full effect. 

The first steps toward the coordination of 
research have already been taken. By the 
end of last year the WHO had established 
close working relationships with 1,800 insti- 
tutions and laboratories. It was making 
use of 35 expert panels in as many fields, 
with a total membership of 1,400 health ex- 
perts. It thus is able to stimulate and co- 
ordinate research in a wide variety of fields 
through laboratories in many. lands. WHO 
facilitation of interchange of ideas and in- 
formation in 1957 included worldwide or 
regional technical conferences, seminars 
and expert committees in cancer, addiction- 
producing drugs, heart disease, malaria, in- 
sect resistance to insecticides, atomic energy, 
mental health, yellow fever, professional 
education, and other fields. 

The sum total of these research activities 
represents only a small percentage of the 
Organization's budget. Their significance, 
however, cannot be measured in terms of 
the amounts spent. One example of this 
important type of work which has im- 
pressed me was the rapid development of an 
effective preventive vaccine against Asian 
influenza last year. This was the direct re- 
sult of having an internationally coordi- 
nated network of laboratories that received 
reports on its occurrence, and determined 
the prevalence of the causative virus strain. 

The record is impressive. But much more 
is needed. 

We need more rapid exchange of ideas 
and information between laboratories and 
scientists. We need more opportunities for 
scientists to meet together and discuss 
freely their work and their problems. We 
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need to find the gaps in research and fill 
them. We need to develop research workers 
and give them scope and opportunity. We 
must search worldwide to know where dis- 
ease occurs and why. We must test, in the 
laboratory, empirical observations that are 
made in the field and in the hospitals. We 
must examine those materials and ideas 
that have persisted through the centuries as 
traditions and superstitions in the folklore 
of the world. 
It is our expectation that out of the spe- 
cial study which I have proposed the world 
the WHO, address itself more 
to finding solutions to the great 


terns of effort, which might lead, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower suggested last January to 
“a full-scale cooperative program of science 
for peace.” 

A reexamination and intensification of its 
research role is one of the significant chal- 
lenges before the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The United States has faith in the 
will and ability of the WHO to meet this 
challenge. Our faith in the future is based 
on the performance of the past—indeed on 
a decade of accomplishment which it is our 
pride and our privilege to celebrate today. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
May 29, 1958. 

The Department of State today released 
the texts of the notes exchanged with the 
Soviet Union concerning suggestions made 
by President Eisenhower for international 
cooperation in the struggle against disease. 
These suggestions in the President’s state 
of the Union message on January 9, 1958, 
invited the Soviet Union to join with the 
United States and other nations in the ex- 
istent campaign against malaria and in 
other campaigns against illnesses such as 
heart disease and cancer. 

In a note delivered May 26, 1958, the De- 
partment of State expressed gratification at 
the positive response given in a note from 
the Soviet Embassy dated May 19, 1958. The 
note contained specific suggestions for co- 
operative measures in the feld of public 
health and indicated that the Soviet Union 
Was prepared to cooperate in the programs 
of the World Health Organization. 

The Department’s note in reply pointed 
out that the United States was presenting 
proposals to the World Health Organization 
relating to a cooperative program of research, 
with initial emphasis on cancer and heart 
disease, and expressed the hope that the 
Soviet Union would support these proposals 
and cooperate in the p program. 
Should some aspects of the Soviet sugges- 
tions not be covered by the current pro- 
grams of the World Health Organization, or 
those adopted in the near future, the De- 
partment expressed willingness to discuss 
these aspects under the arrangements estab- 
Mshed for Soviet-American discussions of 
exchanges between the two countries. 

The American note pointed out that the 
recent agreement on exchanges between the 
United States and the Soviet Union pro- 
vided for exchanges of medical delegations, 
reciprocal trips of medical specialists, and 
the exchange of medical films and medical 
journals. These features of the agreement 
are being actively developed at present. A 
delegation of American women doctors has 
been visiting medical installations in the 
Soviet Union in reciprocity for a previous 
visit by Soyiet women doctors to the United 
States. Exchanges of medical publications 
are being expanded. Plans are being de- 
veloped for American medical scientists to 
deliver lectures at Soviet medical institutes 
and for Soviet scientists to reciprocate. 
An exchange of technical films on medical 
subjects is under discussion. 

The American proposals to the WHO, men- 
tioned in the Department's note, were out- 
lined by Dr. Milton Eisenhower on May 27, 
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1958, at the current session of the World 
Health Assembly at Minneapolis. Dr. Eisen- 
hower proposed that the WHO conduct a 
special study during the coming year to 
determine how it may most effectively per- 
form its fullest role in international co- 
operative research, with initial emphasis 
on cancer and heart disease. He stated that 
the United States is prepared to make a 
special grant for such a study and would 
consider providing substantial support for 
any sound program resulting from it. He 
also reaffirmed United States support for the 
current campaign sponsored by WHO against 
malaria. Dr. Eisenhower praised the great 
strides which have been made in this co- 
operative effort, which has already halved 
the incidence of malaria and saved millions 
of lives. He recalled the President's invi- 
tation for nations, including the Soviet 
Union, which were not yet participating, to 
join in this international effort, and ex- 
pressed the hope that many would do so. 

The text of the Department of State's 
note of May 26, 1958, follows: 

“The Department of State acknowledges 
the receipt of note No. 14 dated May 19, 
1958, from the Embassy of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“The Department is gratified that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has found 
it possible to respond positively to the sug- 
gestion which President Eisenhower made 
in his state of the Union message on Jan- 
uary 9, 1958, that the Soviet Union join 
with the United States and other nations 
in the existent campaign against malaria 
and in other campaigns against illnesses 
such as cancer and heart disease. As the 
Embassy's note states, the President's sug- 
gestions were discussed during the negotia- 
tions on the agreement between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics concerning cultural, 
technological, and educational exchanges. 
It was agreed during the discussion that the 
exchange of opinions on the President's sug- 
gestions would be continued. The agree- 
ment on exchanges between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in the cultural, tech- 
nological, and educational fields which was 
signed on January 27, 1958, provides for cer- 
tain exchanges of medical delegations in 
1958-59, reciprocal trips of medical special- 
ists and the exchange of medical films and 
medical journals. 

“The Embassy’s note contains certain 
specific proposals for further cooperative 
measures in 1958-60 in the field of public 
health. The note also refers to the World 
Health Organization as an organization 
through which the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is prepared to cooperate with other 
nations in this field. The Department con- 
siders that some aspects of the proposals 
in the Embassy's note might most appro- 
priately be discussed and carried out 
through the World Health Organization. 
At the forthcoming commemorative 10th 
anniversary session of the World Health 
Assembly at Minneapolis the United States 
will have certain proposals to present relat- 
ing to a cooperative program of research, 
with initial emphasis on cancer and heart 
disease. The United States hopes that other 
governments, including the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist. Republics, will 
find it possible to support these proposals 
and to cooperate in the proposed program. 

“Some aspects of the proposals set forth 
in the Embassy’s note may not be encom- 
passed by the cooperative measures which 
the World Health Assembly has adopted or 
may adopt. The Department is prepared 
to discuss these aspects of the Soviet pro- 
posals under the arrangements established 
for Soviet-American discussions of cultural, 
technical, and educational exchanges be- 
tween our two countries. 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

“WASHINGTON, May 26, 1958.” 
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[Unofficial English translation] 
EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF 
Sovrer SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Embassy of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics ts its compliments to 
the Department of State of the United States 
of America and upon instructions from the 
Soviet Government has the honor to com- 
municate the following: 

During the Soviet-American negotiations 
about working out an agreement between 
the U. S. S. R. and the United States con- 
cerning exchanges in the fields of culture, 
technology. and education, the question 
was touched upon as to whether the U. S. S. R. 
and the United States should agree upon 
uniting their efforts in the struggle against 
cancer, vascular heart ailments, and ma- 
laria, and it was agreed that an exchange 
of opinions on this question would be con- 
tinued. 

As is well known, the Soviet Union joined 
the World Health Organization for the pur- 
pose of cooperating with other countries in 
improving and preserving the health of all 
nations, and it also cooperates with other 
countries in the field of public health even 
outside the framework of this organization. 

At the suggestion of the Soviet Union 
there were also included measures in the field 
of public health in the agreement between 
the U. S. S. R. and the United States for 
exchanges in the field of culture, tech- 
nology, and education, which was con- 
cluded on January 27, 1958. In particular, 
the agreement provides for the exchange 
between the U. S. S. R. and the United 
States of medical delegations in 1958-59, re- 
olprocal trips of specialists for giving lec- 
tures in the field of medicine, and the ex- 
change of medical films and medical journals. 

The Soviet Government considers that in 
addition to the measures which have been 
provided for by the said agreement the So- 
viet Union and the United States might also 
agree on adopting other measures in the 
field of public health. 

For the consideration of the Government 
of the United States the Soviet Govern- 
ment introduces the proposal to agree on 
carrying out the following measures in 
1958-60: 

Mutual exchange of plans and results of 
scientific research on the development of 
the problems of cancer and vascular heart 
ailments of scientific research institutes of 
the U. S. S. R. and the United States. 

Periodic sending of leading American spe- 
cialists in cancer problems and vascular heart 
ailments to the U. S. S. R. and of Soviet 
specialists to the United States for a more 
profound study of the setup of scientific re- 
search. 

A mutual publication of works by Amer- 
ican research men in Soviet journals and of 
works by Soviet research men in American 
journals on cancer problems and vascular 
heart ailments. 

Organization of mixed Soviet-American 
groups for combatting malaria and smallpox, 
to be sent, with the consent of the respective 
governments, to the regions of Africa and 
South America where those illnesses are 
endemic. 

The Soviet Government would appreciate 
a prompt rely to the above-mentioned pro- 
posals and, on its part, is prepared to exam- 
ine the proposals that might be presented 
by the American side. 

(Signed) A. MENsSHIKOV. 

WASHINGTON, May 19, 1958. 


[Prom the New York Times of June 2, 1958] 
Drive To Conquer 5 KILLERS ASKED—MEDICAL 
MANHATTAN PROJECT URGED BY Mas. Las- 
KER—SPENDING CONTRASTED 
A medical research program equal to the 
Manhattan project, which gave the United 
States the first atom bomb, was recom- 
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mended yesterday by Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, 
chairman of the National Health Education 
Committee, 

She made her recommendation in connec- 
tion with publication of the committee's 
new booklet titled “Do We Spend Enough 
Dollars to Defend Our Lives Through Med- 
ical Research?” She declared that five major 
killing and crippling disease groups now 
stood between Americans and their attain- 
ment of longer, healthier, happier lives. 

The disease groups were listed by Mrs. 
Lasker as arteriosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries) and other heart diseases, cancer, 
mental illnesses, arthritis, and metabolic 
diseases, neurological, and blinding eye dis- 
eases. 

Despite the direct threat these pose to all 
Americans, Mrs. Lasker asserted, the United 
States continues to spend less than one per- 
cent on research against the killers within 
as compared with expenditures on defense 
against attack from without. 

CONTRASTS IN SPENDING 

In line with this, the book said that the 
Federal Government was spending $600 
million for the necessary construction of 
the distant early warning line to give 
Canada and this country warning against 
possible nuclear attack. In the 1958 fiscal 
year the Government has spent only $27,- 
084,000 for research against heart diseases, 
the 1 killer of Americans (843,410 
deaths in 1956), it was said. 

The book declared that while wisely 
spending 647 million for the construction 
of an atomic submarine, the Government 
spent only $1,787,970 in 1956 for research di- 
rectly against arteriosclerosis, the main 
cause of circulatory disease deaths (640,330 
deaths in 1956). 

After pointing to contrasts between vari- 
ous nondefense expenditures by industry 
and government agencies as compared with 
medical research allotments, the book called 
upon Americans to urge Increased Congres- 
sional appropriation for studies in the field 
of disease. It also called for increased State 
and local support in this field by Govern- 
ment officials and voluntary agencies. 


ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Prior to return- 
ing to his post in Kabul, Afghanistan, early 
this month, Ambassador Sheldon Mills re- 
quested that we provide you with a com- 
parative statement of United States and 
Soviet assistance to Afghanistan. 

In a comparison of the relative 
amounts of aid supplied by the Soviet bloc 
and by the United States, it is important 
that the different character of the two pro- 
grams be . Many conceptual dif- 
ficulties are involved in making exact com- 
parisons of aid data. These difficulties result 
in large part from the characteristics of the 
two aid programs. One important distin- 
guishing characteristic of bloc aid is that 
it is generally presented on a long-term basis 
without reference to annual commitments, 
and in a package form which may include 
a long-term line of credit, technical as- 
sistance, training, military assistance and, in 
particular, increased trade opportunities. 
Such single package offers can have great 
appeal, particularly when the recipient coun- 
try is having difficulty in marketing its ex- 
port products, In addition, this Soviet com- 
bination provides arrangements for repay- 
ment of loans. There is no Soviet private 
sector active in foreign markets, and since 
most of the Soviet assistance is repayable in 
commodities, it must be assumed that much 
of what previously passed for trade is now 
ald. 
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The United States mutual security pro- 
gram has generally provided aid in annual 
increments, supplemented by loans from the 
United States Export-Import Bank, by agri- 
cultural commodity sales, where the local 
currency proceeds are loaned to the country 
for economic development and by private 
investment. Trade is mostly outside the 
United States aid program. In the nature 
of the ICA operation, there is no commit- 
ment stage inyolving a signed umbrella 
agreement which is comparable with the 
long-term line of credit commitments made 
by the Soviet bloc. United States assistance 
necessarily is limited to yearly appropria- 
tions by the Congress, while the bloc coun- 
tries extend lines of credit which can be 
drawn down over a period of time as proj- 
ects are agreed upon. A large part of United 
States assistance has been in the form of 
grants. In contrast, it is doubtful if more 
than $200,000 equivalent of the more than 
$160 million of bloc assistance to Afghan- 
istan has been on a grant basis. 

Economic and military assistance has 
been provided to Afghanistan in substan- 
tial volume by the Soviet bloc since the 
first credits were extended by the U. S. S. R. 
and Czechoslovakia in 1954. By the end of 
April 1958, the total credit provided for by 
agreements in effect was $161 million, in- 
cluding $129 million for economic assist- 
ance and $32 million for military assistance. 
This amount includes the $100 million line 
of credit extended by the U. S. S. R. in 1956 
for a variety of vaguely described develop- 
ment projects, including airfields, roads, ir- 
rigation projects, motor-repair shops, hy- 
droelectrie projects, and a laboratory. 

It is believed that by now the arms and 
other military equipment to be supplied by 
the bloc have been largely delivered. Al- 
though perhaps less than one-fourth of 
the credit extended under the economic-aid 
agreement has been drawn down, substan- 
tial progress has been reported on many of 
the projects covered by the agreements. 
Streets of Kabul were paved and one as- 
phalt factory near Kabul was completed 
with a line of credit extended in 1954. 
Construction has been completed on a grain 
silo, flour mill, bakery, petroleum-storage 
tanks, and cement plant. Surveys have 
been made or construction begun on vari- 
ous other projects, including a new highway 
over the Hindu Kush Mountains and air- 
port construction. A number of buses and 
taxicabs were delivered, and also equip- 
ment for a 100-bed hospital, Although a 
substantial part of the $100-million credit 
from the U. S. S. R. has been obligated for 
specific projects, actual expenditures to 
date have probably been relatively small. 

It has been estimated that in the last 
half of 1955 there were more than 450 bloc 
technicians in Afghanistan, most of whom 
were Russian, the remainder Czech. It is 
expected that the Afghan petroleum de- 
velopment program will more than double 
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the number of bloc technicians in Afghan- 
istan over the next 4 years. In addition, 
a number of Russian military specialists 
were in the country engaged on a training 
program, 

Standard United States procedure re- 
quires that any project be economically 
justifiable and feasible from an engineering 
standpoint before a commitment is made. 
Clearly, these considerations have not wor- 
ried the U. S. S. R. at the time they have 
made their initial commitments, as their 
real intent has been to draw the Afghan 
economy into the Soviet orbit, without re- 
gard to the technical feasibility of the in- 
dividual projects. Recently the cost esti- 
mates for several of the projects to which 
the U. S. S. R. committed itself in the first 
months of 1956 have doubled and in some 
cases quadrupled as Soviet engineers have 
been able to do actual feasibility appraisals. 

Not only is the character of the Soviet 
assistance different but their methods of im- 
plementation also vary considerably from 
the typical United States operation. From 
what we know of the Soviet operation it ap- 
pears that they can draft technicians and 
commandeer commodities as needed, with- 
out going through the formalities generally 
characterizing the United States operation of 
recruiting volunteers and obtaining com- 
petitive bids, ete. Moreover, the Soviets do 
not need to negotiate any service contracts 
with private firms. Thus, their operation 
can be faster and their costs can be com- 
pletely flexible. As a monolithic entity, the 
U. S. S. R. can, for political expediency, 
absorb any loss which may be inherent in 
any particular transaction. The Soviet bloc 
is not bound by the competitive pricing limi- 
tations of the free market. 

The United States is attempting not 
merely to assist Free-World nations in their 
efforts to develop their own resources, but to 
promote joint activity by neighboring coun- 
tries to attack common problems. This 
joint activity can have a most significant 
influence on the reduction of regional ten- 
sions. The President’s fund for Asian eco- 
nomic development was established for this 
specific purpose, and, if current negotia- 
tions are successful it may shortly provide 
nearly $27 million additional funding for im- 
provements over the next few years of the 
connecting Afghan and Pakistan surface 
transportation systems. 

Briefly then, United States and Soviet aid 
are not directly comparable. They are two 
very different types of undertakings and So- 
viet and United States aid cannot be com- 
pared in a truly useful line-item tabulation. 
Thus, the tabulation attached covers only the 
Official United States bilateral assistance 
from the beginning of its program in 
Afghanistan. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional 
Relations. 


United States bilateral assistance to Afghanistan 1952-58 
{All stated in thousands of dollars or equivalent] 


Total United States assistance estimated to June 30, 1958. 
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EXHT 3 
‘WasuHincTron, May 28, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Small but important U. N. technical assist- 
ance program deserves all support United 
States can give. Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee decision not to accept two constructive 
House provisions is most disappointing. We 
urge Senate on floor or in conference to peg 
United States contributions at 40 percent. 
Creation of new special fund makes 40 per- 
cent essential. United States ability to pay 
estimated at 40 percent of world’s income. 
Also urge revision of base to include local 
cost assessments received and audited by 
V. N., thus giving greater recognition to con- 
tribution of other governments. These 
amendments already accepted by House 
would greatly strengthen technical assistance 
through U. N. They have our wholehearted 
support. 

Robert R. Nathan, Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action; Andrew E. Rice, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee; Wallace J. 
Campbell, Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A.; E. Raymond Wilson, Friends 
Committee on National Legislation; 
Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veterans; 
Reuben Johnson, National Farmers Un- 
ion; Rev. James L. Vizzard, S. J., Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference; 
Mrs. Samuel Brown, National Council 
of Jewish Women; John W. Edelman, 
Textile Workers Union of America; 
Victor G. Reuther, United Automobile 
Workers; Donald Harrington, United 
World Federalists; Annalee Stewart, 
Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we shall 
shortly begin to vote on what is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be one of the 
three or four most important pieces of 
legislation in this second session of the 
85th Congress. 

I should like to say, as I said on Mon- 
day of this week, that I am not only for 
the mutual security bill, H. R. 12181, as 
reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but I am for it more strongly 
than ever. The headlines on the front 
pages of this very afternoon’s newspa- 
pers confirm the wisdom of the bill. 

Furthermore, I should like to say that 
I am more strongly than ever in favor of 
keeping in the bill the Kennedy amend- 
ment. It rightly amends the overly re- 
strictive Battle Act, and thereby permits, 
within the discretion of the President of 
the United States, possible aid to Iron 
Curtain countries, excluding, however 
Soviet Russia, Red China, and North Ko- 
rea, 

I shall vote, therefore, in opposition to 
the effort made by my distinguished 
friend, the able senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLANDI, who would 
attempt to eliminate the Kennedy 
amendment, and thereby keep the re- 
strictive Battle Act, as it is at present. 
CRITICS OF FOREIGN POLICY IGNORE GOOD NEWS 

ABROAD 

I should like to state, Mr. President, 
that with respect to this overall bill, the 
basic choice before us is whether we will: 

(a) Strike another effective blow for 
human freedom, for liberty, for security; 
or 

(b) Whether we will wring our hands 
in dismay, in defeatism, and in self-im- 
posed limitation. 

The fact of the matter is that in re- 
cent weeks the critics of our present for- 
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eign policy have tended to follow two 
standard lines of procedure which have 
been their pattern for years and years: 

(a) They have ignored all the good 
news on the international scene. 

(b) They have played up all the not- 
so-good news, and have magnified it as 
if it were “utter calamity.” 

Thus, in recent weeks, we have not 
heard from these critics any reference to 
the gratifying news which came from 
Italy and from Japan. In the recent bal- 
loting in both of those countries, pro- 
western leadership, while it did not win 
an overwhelming victory, nevertheless it 
not only maintained itself, but, in some 
instances, grew even stronger. 

Meanwhile, the economic position of 
the Western World, while it is not all 
that we would like it to be, certainly 
has not deteriorated as some prophets 
of gloom foresaw once our own reces- 
sion had set in, 

NEWS FROM FRANCE DISPELS GLOOM-MONGERING 

Now, what about the news from 
France? 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
say that, for a good many days, all of 
us were indeed concerned about the fu- 
ture of our great ally. 

I had personally expressed the hope 
that the then Premier Pflimlin might be 
successful in his efforts. 

The fact, however, that the Pflimlin 
Government has now given way to the 
De Gaulle Government, and that the lat- 
ter has been clothed with extraordinary 
legal powers, is certainly, in itself, no 
cause for gloom in the Western World. 

On the contrary, there is a great deal 
of enheartening evidence to indicate that 
Gen. Charles De Gaulle may indeed prove 
to be exactly the man who is needed at 
this fateful hour in history to extricate 
France not only from the morass in Al- 
geria, but to deliver it from its dire eco- 
nomic, social, and yes, psychological 
straits. 

Charles De Gaulle is obviously a pa- 
triot to the depths of his being. He is a 
man of honor. I have faith that he will 
honor the treaty obligations to which 
France has subscribed, as was indicated 
yesterday by Assistant Secretary of State 
Elbrick. 

Meanwhile, General De Gaulle’s choice 
of Cabinet members and other associates 
has indicated that he is wisely deter- 
mined to mobilize many of the best tal- 
ents of a nation which is rich with tal- 
ent. 

General De Gaulle’s prompt messages 
to Tunisia and Morocco, and his visit at 
this very moment in Algiers, are evidence 
that here is a man of speed and decision 
who will not dillydally in meeting head 
on the challenges which confront his 
nation. 

I am no prophet; I cannot attempt to 
foresee the future, in particular the fu- 
ture constitutional reforms which he 
proposes. But certainly De Gaulle's 


efforts to repair France's parliamentary 
weaknesses, its chronic immobilism, its 
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factionalism, and political splinterism, 
its weak office of chief executive—his 
efforts along these lines will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in our hearts. 

I do not mean to imply that the road 
ahead will be easy for De Gaulle, or that 
the western alliance, particularly NATO, 
may not be in for many serious problems. 
But I ask, what alternative do the do- 
mestic critics of our foreign policy con- 
structively offer, with regard to France, 
or NATO, or anything else? 

The answer is that the critics have no 
constructive alternative. They criticize; 
they lament; they wring their hands; 
they complain. But never once do they 
outline a specific and helpful program 
which would provide an alternative, 

CONCLUSION 


For that reason, I say, let the mutual 
security bill pass. Let it pass intact. 
And let H. R. 12181 be approved in Sen- 
ate-House Conference Committee in its 
Senate form, so that we can make our 
fullest contribution to mankind in this 
decisive hour of history. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for 10 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston] without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF BASIC COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES OF CLASSIFICATION 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to Senate bill 
734, which has just been received from 
the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 734) to revise the basic compensa- 
tion schedules of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 603 (b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended (69 Stat. 
172, 70 Stat. 740; 5 U. S. C. 1113 (b)), is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(b) The compensation schedule for the 
General Schedule shall be as follows: 


Per annum rates 
$3,150 $3,245 $3,340 $3,435 $3, 530 
3, 445 3, 540 3, 635 3, 730 3, 825 
3, 685 3, 780 3, 875 3, 970 4.005 
3,945 4.040 4.135 4.230 4,325 
4, 340 4, 490 4, 640 4,790 4,940 
4,790 4, 940 5,090 5, 240 5, 390 
5, 280 5, 430 5, 580 5, 730 5, 880 
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Grade 


GS-18. .... 


(b) The rates of basic compensation of 
officers and employees to whom this section 
applies shall be adjusted as follows: 

(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to 
the effective date of this section at one 
of the scheduled or longevity rates of a grade 
in the General Schedule of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, he shall 
receive a rate of basic compensation at the 
corresponding scheduled or longevity rate 
in effect on and after such date. 

(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at a rate be- 
tween two scheduled or two longevity rates, 
or between a scheduled and a longevity rate, 
of a grade in the General Schedule, he 
shall receive a rate of basic compensation at 
the higher of the two corresponding rates in 
effect on and after such date. 

(3) If the officer or employee (other than 
an officer or employee subject to paragraph 
(4) of this subsection), immediately prior 
to the effective date of this section, is re- 
ceiving basic compensation at a rate in 
excess of the maximum longevity rate of 
his grade, or in excess of the maximum 
scheduled rate of his grade if there is no 
longevity rate for his grade, he shall re- 
ceive basic compensation at a rate equal 
to the rate which he received immediately 
prior to such effective date, increased by 
an amount equal to the amount of the in- 
crease made by this section in the maxi- 
mum longevity rate, or the maximum sched- 
uled rate, as the case may be, of his grade 
until (A) he leaves such position, or (B) 
he is entitled to receive basic compensation 
at a higher rate by reason of the operation 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; but, when his position becomes 
vacant, the rate of basic compensation of 
any subsequent appointee thereto shall be 
fixed im accordance with such act, as 
amended. 

(4) If the officer or employee, immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, is receiving, pursuant to paragraph 
(4) of section 2 (b) of the Federal Employ- 
ees Salary Increase Act of 1955, an existing 
aggregate rate of compensation determined 
under section 208 (b) of the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111; Public Law 
763, 83d Cong.), plus the amount of the 
increase provided by section 2 of the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955, 


he shall receive an aggregate rate of com-. 


pensation equal to the sum of (A) his ex- 
isting aggregate rate of compensation de- 
termined under such section 208 (b) of 
the act of September 1, 1954, and (B) the 
amount of the increase provided by section 
2 of the Federal Employees Salary Increase 
Act of 1955 and (C) the amount of the in- 
crease made by this section in the maxi- 
mum longevity rate of his grade, until (i) 
he leaves his position, or (ii) he is entitled 
to receive aggregate compensation at a 
higher rate by reason of the operation of 
this act or any other provision of law; but, 
when such position becomes vacant, the 
aggregate rate of compensation of any sub- 
sequent appointee thereto shall be fixed in 
accordance with applicable provisions of 
law. Subject to clauses (i) and (ii) of the 
immediately preceding sentence of this par- 
agraph, the amount of the increase pro- 
vided by this section shall be held and 
considered for the 


of section 208 and such basic com 
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constitute a part of the existing aggregate 
rate of compensation of such employee. 

(5) If the officer or employee, at any 
time during the period beginning on the 
effective date of this section and ending 
on the date of enactment of this act, was 
promoted from one grade under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, to an- 
other such grade at a rate which is above 
the minimum rate thereof, his rate of basic 
compensation shall be adjusted retroac- 
tively from the effective date of this section 
to the date on which he was so promoted, 
on the basis of the rate which he was re- 
ceiving during the period from such effec- 
tive date to the date of such promotion 
and, from the date of such promotion, on 
the basis of the rate for that step of the 
appropriate grade of the general schedule 
contained in this section which corresponds 
numerically to the step of the grade of the 
general schedule for such officer or em- 
ployee which was in effect (without regard 
to this act) at the time of such promotion. 

(6) If the officer o7 employee on the rolls 
has had his rate of basic compensation estab- 
lished, under authority of section 803 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (68 
Stat. 1106; 5 U. S. C. 1133), at any time during 
the period beginning on September 1, 1954, 
and ending on the date of enactment of this 
act, his rate of bisic compensation shall be 
adjusted retroactively in accordance with one 
or more of the following provisions of this 
paragraph (6), as applicable: 

(A) if his rate of basic compensation was 
established under authority of such section 
803 after September 1, 1954, and prior to the 
effective date of this section such rate shall 
be adjusted retroactively, for the period of 
time served by him in a pay status under the 
Classification Act of 1949 in the position 
concerned on and after such effective date 
and prior to the date of enactment of this 
act, on the basis of the rate for that step 
of the appropriate grade of the General 
Schedule contained in this section which cor- 
responds numerically to the step of the grade 
of the General Schedule which was in effect 
for such officer or employee, without regard 
to this act, as a result of such adjustment 
under such section 803; 

(B) if his rate of basic compensation was 
established under authority of such section 
803 on or after the effective date of this 
section and prior to the date of enactment of 
this act, such rate shall be adjusted retro- 
actively for the period of time served by him 
in a pay status under the Classification Act 
of 1949 in the position concerned on and 
after such effective date and prior to such 
date of enactment, as follows: 

(i) for the period of time prior to the 
effective date of the establishment of his rate 
of basic compensation under such section 803, 
on the basis of the rate of basic compensa- 
tion which he was receiving during such 
period, and 

(ii) for the period of time on and after the 
effective date of the establishment of his rate 
of basic compensation under such section 803, 
on the basis of the rate for that step of the 
appropriate grade of the General Schedule 
contained in this section which corresponds 
numerically to the step of the grade of the 
General Schedule which was in effect for such 
officer or employee, without regard to this 
act, as a result of such adjustment under 
such section 803, 
tion adjusted under 


purposes pensai 
(b) of such act of September 1, 1954, to subparagraphs (A) and (B) (ii) of this 
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paragraph (6) shall be paid in accordance 
with such subparagraphs until— 

(a) he leaves such position, or 

(b) he is entitled to receive basic com- 
pensation at a higher rate by reason of the 
operation of any provision of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(7) If the officer or employee became sub- 
ject to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, at any time during the period be- 
ginning on September 1, 1954, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this act, at a 
rate of basic compensation which was estab- 
lished under authority of section 803 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (68 
Stat. 1106; 5 U. S. C. 1133), his rate of basic 
compensation shall be adjusted retroac- 
tively, for the period of time served by him 
in a pay status under the Classification Act 
of 1949 in the position concerned on and 
after the effective date of this section and 
prior to the date of enactment of this act, 
on the basis of the rate for that step of 
the appropriate grade of the general sched- 
ule contained in this section which cor- 
responds numerically to the step of the 
grade of the general schedule which was in 
effect for such officer or employee, without 
regard to this act, as a result of such ad- 
justment under such section 803, and such 
basic compensation shall be paid in accord- 
ance with this paragraph (7) until— 

(A) he leaves his position, or 

(B) he is entitled to receive basic com- 
pensation at a higher rate by reason of the 
operation of any provision of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(8) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this act, became subject to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, at 
a rate of basic compensation which you fixed 
on the basis of a higher previously earned 
rate and which is above the minimum rate 
of the grade of such officer or employee, his 
rate of basic compensation shall be adjusted 
retroactively to the date on which he be- 
came subject to such act, on the basis of 
the rate for that step of the appropriate 
grade of the general schedule contained in 
this section which corresponds numerically 
to the step of the grade of the general 
schedule for such officer or employee which 
was in effect (without regard to this act) 
at the time he became subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949 as in effect im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
section. 

(9) Each officer or employee— 

(A) (i) who with his position has been 
transferred under authority of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, at any time during the 
period beginning on the effective date of 
this section and ending on the date of en- 
actment of this act, from the general sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949 to a 
prevailing rate schedule, or (ii) who, at any 
time during such period, transferred from a 
position subject to the Classification Act of 
1949 to a position subject to a prevailing 
rate schedule, 

(B) who, at all times subsequent to such 
transfer, was in the service of the United 
States (including the Armed Forces of the 
United States) or of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, without 
break in such service of more than 30 
consecutive calendar days and, in the case 
of an individual relieved from training and 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or discharged from hospitalization 
following such training and service, without 
break in service in excess of the period pro- 
vided by law for the mandatory restora- 
tion of such individual to a position in or 
under the Federal Government or the mu- 
nicipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

(C) who, on such date of enactment, is 
being compensated under a prevailing rate 
schedule, and 
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(D) whose rate of basic compensation on 
such date of enactment is less than the rate 
to which he would have been entitied on 
such date if such transfer had not occurred 
(unless he is receiving such lesser rate by 
reason of an adverse personnel action re- 
sulting from his own fault), 
shall be paid basic compensation at a rate 
equal to the rate which he would have been 
receiving on such date of enactment (in- 
cluding compensation for each within-grade 
and longevity step-increase which he would 
have earned) if such transfer had not oc- 
curred until the day immediately following 
such date of enactment, for all time in a 
pay status on and after the effective date of 
this section in a position subject to a pre- 
vailing rate schedule under the circum- 
stances prescribed in this subsection, until— 

(a) he leaves the position which he holds 
on such date of enactment, or 

(b) he is entitled to receive basic com- 
pensation at a higher rate under a prevail- 
ing rate schedule; 
but when such position becomes vacant, the 
rate of basic compensation of any subse- 
quent appointee thereto shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rate schedules. 

Sec, 3. (a) The rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in or under the 
judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of subdivision a of section 
62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U. S. C. 102 
(a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, the third sentence of 
section 603, section 604 (a) (5), or sections 
672 to 675, inclusive, of title 28 of the United 
States Code are hereby increased by amounts 
equal to the increases provided by section 2 
of thts act in corresponding rates of com- 
pensation to officers and employees sub- 
ject to the Olassification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(b) The limitations of $13,485 and $18,010 
with respect to the aggregate salaries pay- 
able to secretaries and law clerks of circuit 
and district judges, contained in the para- 
graph designated “Salaries of supporting 
personnel” in the Judiciary Appropriation 
Act, 1958 (71 Stat. 65; Public Law 85-49), 
or any subsequent appropriation act, shall 
be increased by the amounts necessary to 
pay the additional basic compensation pro- 
vided by this act. 

(c) Section 753 (e) of title 28 of the United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts) is 
amended by striking out “$6,450” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$7,095”. 

Src. 4. (a) Each officer and employee in or 
under the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1946 shall be paid addi- 
tional compensation at the rate of 10 per- 
cent of his gross rate of compensation (basic 
compensation plus additional compensation 
authorized by law). 

(b) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee in the office of a Senator is hereby 
adjusted, effective on the first day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this act, to the lowest multiple of 860 which 
will provide a gross rate of compensation not 
less than the gross rate such employee was 
receiving immediately prior thereto, except 
that (1) the provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply in the case of any employee if 
on or before the 15th day following the date 
of enactment of this act the Senator by 
whom such employee is employed notifies the 
disbursing office of the Senate in writing that 
he does not wish this subsection to apply to 
such employee, and (2) no employee whose 
basic compensation is adjusted under this 
subsection shall receive any additional com- 
pensation or increase in compensation under 
this act for any period prior to the effective 
date of such adjustment. 
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(c) Notwithstanding the provision referred 
to in subsection (d), the rates of gross com- 
pensation of each of the elected officers of 
the Senate (except the presiding officer of 
the Senate), the Parliamentarian of the Sen- 
ate, the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, the 
Senior Counsel in the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate, and the Chief Clerk 
of the Senate are hereby increased by 10 
percent. 

(d) The paragraph imposing limitations 
on basic and gross compensation of officers 
and employees of the Senate appearing under 
the heading “Senate” in the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 510; Public 
Law 242, 84th Cong.), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“No officer or employee, whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate shall be paid basic compensation at a 
rate in excess of $8,880 per annum, or gross 
compensation at a rate in excess of $16,300 
per annum, unless expressly authorized by 
law.” 

(e) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to employees whose compensation 
is paid from the appropriation contained in 
the paragraph designated “Folding docu- 
ments” under the heading “Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate” in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1958 (71 Stat. 246; 
Public Law 85-75), or in any subsequent ap- 
propriation act, but the limitation contained 
in such paragraph is hereby increased by the 
amount necessary to provide increases cor- 
responding to those provided by subsection 
(a). 

(t) The official reporters of proceedings 
and debates of the Senate and their em- 
ployees shall be considered to be officers or 
employees in or under the legislative branch 
of the Government within the meaning of 
subsection (a), 

(g) The additional compensation provided 
by this section shall be considered a part of 
basic compensation for the purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U. S. C. 
2251-2267). 

(h) The paragraph relating to rates of 
compensation of employees of committees of 
the Senate, contained in the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956 (69 Stat. 505; Public 
Law 242, 84th Cong.), is amended by strik- 
ing out so much of the second sentence 
thereof as follows the words “First Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1947,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: the basic 
compensation of any employee of a standing 
or select committee of the Senate (including 
the majority and minority policy committees 
and the majority conference of the Senate 
and minority conference of the Senate), or a 
joint committee of the two Houses the ex- 
penses of which are paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, whose basic compensa- 
tion may be fixed under such provisions at 
a rate of $8,000 per annum, may be fixed at 
a rate not in excess of $8,040 per annum, 
except that the basic compensation of one 
such employee may be fixed at a rate not in 
excess of $8,880 per annum and the basic 
compensation of two such employees may be 
fixed at a rate not in excess of $8,460 per 
annum.” 

(i) No officer or employee shall be paid 
increased or additional compensation for any 
period prior to the first day of the month 
following the date of enactment of this act 
at a rate in excess of 10 percent of his 
gross rate of compensation computed with- 
out regard to the amendment made by sub- 
section (d) and without regard to subsec- 
tions (m), (n), (o), and (p). 

(J) The position of Chief Nurse in the 
Senate Office Building, under the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol, shall be estab- 
lished and allocated to grade 9 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, so long as such position is 
held by the present incumbent. 
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(k) The rate of gross annual compensation 
of each of the elected officers of the House 
of Representatives (except the presiding ofi- 
cer of the House and the Chaplain of the 
House) is hereby increased by 10 percent. 

(1) The aggregate rate of the rate of basic 
annual compensation and the rate of addi- 
tional annual compensation authorized by 
law of the Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation of the House of Representatives is 
hereby increased by 10 percent. 

(m) The rate of gross annual compensa- 
tion of the Legislative Counsel of the House 
of Representatives shall be an amount which 
is equal to the rate of gross annual compen- 
sation of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate on the day following the effective date 
of this subsection. 

(n) The basic compensation of the Ad- 
ministrative Assistants to the Speaker, ma- 
jority leader, minority leader, majority 
whip, and minority whip, shall be at the 
rate of $8,880 per annum. 

(0) Subsection (e) of section 202 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended (2 U. S. C. 72a (e)), is amended 
(1) by striking out 88,820“ where it first 
appears in such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$8,880”, and (2) by striking out 
“$8,820” at the second place where it appears 
in such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$8,880”. 

(p) (1) This subsection is enacted as an 
exercise of the rulemaking power of the 
House of Representatives with full recogni- 
tion of the constitutional right of the House 
of Representatives to change the rule 
amended by this subsection at any time, in 
the same manner, and to the same extent 
as in the case of any other rule of the House 
of Representatives. 

(2) Clause 27 (c) of rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
(A) by striking out “$8,820” where it first 
appears in such clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$8,880”, and (B) by striking out 
“$8,820” at the second place where it appears 
in such clause and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$8,880”. 

(q) The limitations in the paragraph desig- 
nated “Folding documents” under the head- 
ing “Contingent Expenses of the House” in 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1958 (71 Stat. 249; Public Law 85-75), or in 
any subsequent appropriation Act, are 
hereby increased by 10 percent, 

(r) Each employee in the legislative branch 
of the Government whose compensation— 

(1) is disbursed by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, 

(2) is not increased by any other pro- 
vision of this act, and 

(3) is fixed at a gross aggregate rate per 
annum, shall receive additional compensa- 
tion at the rate of 10 percent of the rate 
of his existing gross annual compensation. 

(s) The increases in compensation pro- 
vided by this section shall not be applicable 
with respect to the Office of the Parliamen- 
tarian of the House of Representatives and 
to any employee in such office. 

(t) Subject to subsection (J) of this sec- 
tion, each position of nurse under the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol shall be allocated by the 
Architect to that grade of the General Sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, which is recommended to the 
Architect by the Attending Physician of the 
Congress. Any such allocation shall not be 
subject to post audit, review, or change by 
any authority in the executive branch. 

“Src. 5. (a) Section 1403 (b) of the Vet- 
erans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 130; 
Public Law 85-56), relating to the annual 
salary of the Chief Medical Director of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, is amended by 


‘striking out “$17,800” and inserting in lieu 


thereof “$19,580.” 
(b) Section 1403 (c) of such act, relating 
to the annual salary of the Deputy Chief 
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Medical Director of the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, is amended by striking out 816,800“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 618,480.“ 

(c) Section 1403 (d) of such act, relating 
to the annual salaries of the Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors and the directors of serv- 
ice or chiefs of division of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$15,800” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$17,380”; 

(2) by striking out the word “twenty” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-five”; and 

(3) by striking out “$13,225 minimum to 
$14,300 maximum” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$14,545 minimum to $16,500 maxi- 
mum.” 

(d) Section 1403 (e) of such act, relating 
to the annual salaries of the Director of 
Nursing Service.and the Deputy Director of 
Nursing Service of the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$11,610” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$12,770 minimum to 
$13,970 maximum”; and 

(2) by striking out “$10,320” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$11,355 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum.” 

(e) Section 1403 (f) of such act, relating 
to the annual salaries of the chief pharma- 
cist, the chief dietitian, the chief physical 
therapist, and the chief occupational thera- 
pist of the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The Administrator may appoint a 
chief pharmacist, a chief dietitian, a chief 
physical therapist, and a chief occupational 
therapist. During the period of his service 
as such, the chief pharmacist and the chief 
dietitian shall be paid a salary of $12,770 
minimum to $13,970 maximum a year and 
the chief physical therapist and the chief 
occupational therapist shall be paid a salary 
of $11,355 minimum to $12,555 maximum a 

ear.“ 

7 (f) Section 1407 (a) of such act, relating 
to maximum and minimum annual rates of 
salary of certain employees of the Medical 
Service, Dental Service, and Nursing Service 
of the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The grades and per annum full-pay 
ranges for positions provided in paragraph 
(1) of section 1404 shall be as follows: 


“MEDICAL SERVICE 


“Chief grade, $12,770 minimum to $13,970 
maximum, 
“Senior grade, $11,355 minimum to $12,555 
maximum, 
“Intermediate grade, $9,890 minimum to 
$11,090 maximum. 
“Full grade, $8,330 minimum to $9,530 
maximum. 
“Associate grade, $7,030 minimum to $8,230 
maximum, 
“Junior grade, $6,505 minimum to $7,405 
urn. 
“DENTAL SERVICE 
“Chief grade, $12,770 minimum to $13,970 
maximum, 
“Senior grade, $11,355 minimum to $12,555 
maximum, 
“Intermediate grade, $9,890 minimum to 
$11,090 maximum. 
“Full grade, $8,330 minimum to $9,530 


$7,030 minimum to 
$8,230 maximum. 

“Junior grade, $6,505 minimum to $7,405 
maximum. 

“NURSING SERVICE 

“Assistant Director, $8,330 minimum to 
$9,530 maximum, 

“Senior grade, $7,030 minimum to $8,230 
maximum, 
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“Full grade, $5,985 minimum to $6,885 
$5,205 minimum to 


“Junior grade, $4,425 minimum to $5,385 
maximum.” 

(g) Section 1408 (d) of such act, prescrib- 
ing the maximum amount of pay and allow- 
ances of medical, surgical, and dental special- 
ists of the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans“ Administration, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Any person, rated as a medical, sur- 
gical, or dental specialist under the provis- 
ions of this section or prior corresponding 
provisions of law, shall receive, in addition 
to his basic pay, an allowance equal to 15 
percent of such pay, but in no event shall the 
pay plus the allowance authorized by this 
subsection exceed $16,000 per annum.“ 

(h) Section 1411 of such act, relating to 
appointment of additional employees, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately follow- 
ing “Sec. 1411.“ and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the per annum rate of salary of each 
individual serving as a manager of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center who is not a physician 
in the medical service shall not be less than 
the rate of salary which he would receive un- 
der section 1407 if his service as a manager of 
a hospital, domiciliary, or center had been 
service as a physician in the medical service 
in the chief grade. This subsection shall not 
affect the allocation of any position of man- 
ager of a hospital, domiciliary, or center to 


(3) The second sentence of section 415 of 
such act (22 U. S. C. 870) is amended to read 
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any grade of the general schedule of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, except with respect to 
changes in rate of salary pursuant to the 
preceding sentence, and shall not affect the 
applicability of the Performance Rating Act 
of 1950 to any individual.” 

(i) Paragraph (2) of section 1404 of such 
act, relating to additional appointments, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Managers, pharmacists, physical ther- 
apists, occupational therapists, dietitians, 
and other scientific and professional person- 
nel, such as optometrists, pathologists, bac- 
teriologists, chemists, biostatisticians, and 
medical and dental technologists.” 

(j) Paragraph (5) of section 1405 of such 
act, relating to qualifications of appointees, 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (B) 
and (C) thereof as subparagraphs (C) and 
(D) thereof, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting immediately below sub- 
paragraph (A) thereof the following: 

B) optometrist— 

“be licensed to practice optometry in one 
of the States, Territories, or Commonwealths 
of the United States, or in the District of Co- 
lumbia;"’. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Foreign Service Act of 1946 
is amended as follows: 

(1) The third sentence of section 412 of 
such act (22 U. S. C. 867) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$17,500” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$19,250.” 

(2) The fourth sentence of section 412 of 
such act is amended to read as follows: “The 
per annum salaries of Foreign Service of- 
ficers within each of the other classes shall 
be as follows: 


$16,940 $17,380 $17,820 260 818, 700 
14,520 14, 850 5,180 16,510 15,840 
12,320 12,650 12,980 13,310 13, 640 
10,450 10,725 11,000 11, 275 11, 550 
8, 690 965 9, 240 9, 515 9, 790 
7, 150 7, 370 7, 590 7,810 8, 030 
5, 940 6, 105 6, 270 6, 435 6, 600 
5, 060 5, 225 5, 390 5, 555 720 $5, 888.“ 


officers and employees within each class shall 
be as follows: 


as follows: “The per annum rates of staff 
$11,770 $12,120 $12,480 $12,830 $13, 160 

10, 920 11, 205 11, 485 11,770 12 120 

10, 030 10, 320 10, 600 10, 885 11, 165 
9, 095 9, 380 9, 665 9, 945 10, 230 
8, 395 8, 610 8, 815 9, 030 9,315 89, 000 
7,690 7, 005 8, 120 8, 325 8, 540 8, 955 
6, 990 7, 200 7,415 7, 680 7, 840 75 
6, 285 6, 495 6, 710 6, 925 7, 140 „350 
5, 585 5,795 6, 005 6, 220 6, 435 6, 650 : 
5,115 5, 260 5, 400 5, 540 5, 755 5,970 $6,175 
4, 650 4, 790 4, 980 5,070 5, 215 5,355 5, 500 
4. 180 4.320 4, 460 4, 605 4, 745 4,890 5,025 
3, 730 3.870 4,010 4, 155 4, 295 4,440 4, 580 
3, 300 3, 445 8, 585 3, 730 8, 870 4,010 4,155 
3, 090 3,165 3, 230 3, 300 3,445 3.585 3,730 
2, 875 2, 950 3, 020 3, 090 3, 165 3,230 3,300 
2, 660 2, 735 2, 805 2, 875 2, 950 3,020 3,090 
2, 455 2, 620 2, 590 2, 660 2, 735 2,805 2,875 
2, 240 2, 310 2, 380 2, 455 2, 520 2,590 2, 660 
2, 025 2,095 2, 165 2, 240 2,310 2,380 2,455 
1,810 1, 880 1, 955 2, 025 2, 095 2,165 2,240 

600 1,670 1,745 1,810 1, 880 1,955 2,025“ 


(b) Foreign Service officers, Reserve offi- 
cers, and Foreign Service staff officers and em- 
ployees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of this section at one of the step 
rates provided by sections 412 or 415 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, shall receive 
basic compensation on or after the effective 
date of this section at the corresponding 
step rate as provided by such sections 412 or 
415 as amended by this section. 

Src. 7. (a) Notwithstanding section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. 
C. 665), the rates of compensation of officers 
and employees of the Federal Government 
and of the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia whose rates of compensa- 
tion are fixed by administrative action pur- 
suant to law and are not otherwise increased 
by this act are hereby authorized to be in- 
creased, effective on or after the first day of 
the first pay period which began on or after 
January 1, 1958, by amounts not to exceed 


the increases provided by this act for cor- 
responding rates of compensation in the ap- 
propriate schedule or scale of pay. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be deemed to authorize any increase 
in the rates of compensation of officers and 
employees whose rates of compensation are 
fixed and adjusted from time to time as 
nearly as is consistent with the public in- 
terest in accordance with prevailing rates or 
practices. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
affect the authority contained in any law 
pursuant to which rates of compensation 
may be fixed by administrative action. 

Sec: 8. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this act 
only in the case of an individual in the sery- 
ice of the United States (including service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States) or 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia on the date of enactment of this 
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act, except that such retroactive compensa- 
tion or salary shall be paid (1) to an officer 
or employee who retired during the period 
beginning on the first day of the first pay 
period which began on or after January 1, 
1958, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this act for services rendered during such 
period and (2) in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of August 3, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 363, 8Ist Cong.), as amended (5 U. 
S. C. 61f-61k), for services rendered during 
the period beginning on the first day of the 
first pay period which began on or after 
January 1, 1958, and ending on the date of 
enactment of this act by an officer or em- 
ployee who dies during such period. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, sery- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or ed. from hospi- 
talization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such indi- 
vidual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget is authorized and directed to 
provide by regulation for the absorption from 
the respective applicable appropriations or 
funds available for the fiscal year in which 
this act is enacted and for the immediately 
succeeding fiscal years, by the respective de- 
partments, agencies, establishments, and cor- 
porations in the executive branch, to such 
extent as the Director deems practicable, of 
the costs of the increases in basic compen- 
sation provided by this act. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 

this section shall be held or considered 
to require (1) the separation from the serv- 
ice of any individual by reduction in force 
or other personnel action or (2) the placing 
of any individual in a leave-without-pay 
status. 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to the field service of 
the Post Office Department and to such 
other departments, agencies, establishments, 
and corporations in the executive branch as 
the Director, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, may designate. 

Sec. 10. Section 505 (e) of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1105 
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(b) (1) The provisions of sections 402, 
403, 404, and 405 of the act of May 27, 1958 
(72 Stat. 146; Public Law 85-426), shall be 
applicable and effective, as of the effective 
date of this section, with respect to the ap- 
plication and operation of the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection— 

(A) the terms “This title“ and “this 
title,” as used in such sections 402 (a), 403, 
and 404, mean the amendment made by sub- 
section (a) of this section; and 
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(e)), is amended by striking out 37“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “75”. 

Sec. 11. Section 505 of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1105), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) Appointments to positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the general schedule, ex- 
cept positions provided for in subsection 
(e) of this section, shall be made only upon 
approval by the Civil Service Commission 
of the qualifications of the proposed ap- 
pointees.” 

Sec. 12. The annual rate of basic compen- 
sation of the position of Chief Postal In- 
spector in the Post Office Department shall 
be $19,000. 

Sec. 13. Section 604 (d) ot the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945, as amended (5 U. S. O. 
944), is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) Hereafter, for all pay computa- 
tion purposes affecting officers or employees 
in or under the executive branch, the judi- 
cial branch, or the District of Columbia mu- 
nicipal government, basic per annum rates 
of compensation established by or pursuant 
to law shall be regarded as payment for em- 
ployment during 62 basic administrative 
workweeks of 40 hours. 

(2) Whenever for any such purpose it is 
necessary to convert a basic annual rate to 
a basic biweekly, weekly, daily, or hourly 
rate, the following rules shall govern: 

(A) An hourly rate shall be derived by 
dividing the annual rate by 2,080; 

(B) A daily rate shall be derived by multi- 
plying the hourly rate by the number of daily 
hours of service required; and 

“(C) A weekly or biweekly rate shall be 
derived by multiplying the hourly rate by 
40 or 80 as the case may be. 

“(3) All rates shall be computed in full 
cents, counting a fraction of a cent as the 
next higher cent.” 

Sec. 14 (a) The Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule contained in section 301 (a) of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955, as amended by section 401 (a) of the 
act of May 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 145; Public 
Law 85-426), is amended by striking out 
levels 7 to 20, inclusive, and the respective 
per annum rates and steps for such levels 
and inserting in lieu of such levels.and per 
annum rates and steps the following: 


$5,035 865,200 $5,365 $5,530 $5,695 38, 800 
100 5, 5, 500 5, 670 840 6.010 
440 5, 625 5, 810 995 6,180 6,365 
5, 575 5, 765 5, 955 6145 6,335 6,525 
5, 875 6, 075 6, 275 6,475 6,675 6,875 
6, 020 6, 225 6, 430 6, 635 840 7,045 
6, 450 6, 665 6, 880 7,005 7,310 7,525 
6, 610 6, 830 7, 050 7,270 7,400 7.710 
7, 095 7, 330 7, 565 7,300 8,085 6.270 
7.270 7, 510 7,750 7,990 8230 8470 
7, 805 8, 065 8, 325 8,585 8,845 9,105 
8, 000 8, 265 8, 530 8,795 9,060 9,325 
8.590 8, 870 9, 160 9,430 9,710 9,990 
8, 805 9, 090 9, 375 9,660 9,945 10, 230 
9, 440 9,740 10,040 10,240 10,640 10.540 
9, 680 9,990 10,300 10,610 10,920 11,230 
10,375 10,700, 11,025 11,350 11,675 12.000 
10,635 10,070 11,305 11,80 11,975 12,310 
11,400 11,725 12.050 12.875 12700 13,025 
11.688 12.00 12,355 12,0% 13,025 13,300 
12,580 12905 13,230 13,556 880 14.205 
12.805 13.20 13,565 13,900 14,285 14 570 
14,085 14,410 14,785 15,060 15,385 158, 500 
14.40 14.775 15,110 15,488 15, 780 
15,375 16700 5, 900 
15, 700 900 


(B) the term “This act”, as used in such 
section 405, means the provisions of this 
section 14. 

Sec. 15. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of this section, this act 
shall take effect as of the first day of the first 
en en began on or after January 

(b) This section, the first section, and sec- 
tions 4 (b). 4 (e), 4 (h), 4 (j), 4 (q), 4 (t). 
5 (i), 5 (J), 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 shall take effect 
on the date of enactment of this act. 

{c) Sections 5 (h), 12, and 13 shall take 
effect on the first day of the first pay period 
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which begins on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

(d) For the purpose of de the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, all changes 
in rates of compensation or salary which 
result from the enactment of this act shall 
be held and considered to be effective as of 
the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after the date of such enact- 
ment. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the House amendment to 
Senate bill 734 is proper and very de- 
sirable, 

First. It extends the cost-of-living ad- 
justment to employees of the postal serv- 
ice who were not included in the postal 
Pay bill recently enacted. That is done 
by giving an additional 1 percent to em- 
ployees in level 7 who, under the postal 
bill, received only 142 percent, and by ex- 
tending the 24% percent increase to em- 
Ployees in level 8 and above. The net 
result is to give the same percentage in- 
crease to all postal employees, I com- 
mend the House for its wise and proper 
action in this respect. 

Second. The House amendment gives 
the other employees the same percent- 
age increase which has been received, or 
will be received, by the postal em- 
ployees, The House is to be commended 
for its wisdom and fairness in this re- 
spect. 

I had hoped that the House amend- 
ment might be accepted by the Senate 
without sending it back to the House or 
without having a conference with the 
House. But, unfortunately, that will not 
be the case. 

The House and the Senate are not far 
apart in the matter, and I see no diffi- 
culty in reaching quick agreement. As 
a matter of fact, most of the changes 
that need be made have already been 
agreed to. In these circumstances, the 
best course of action would seem to be 
to agree to the House amendment with 
an amendment. Accordingly, I sent to 
the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be read, but first I wish to explain 
briefly the purpose of the amendment. 

First. It makes a necessary technical 
correction to carry out the wish of this 
body in regard to the adjustment of sal- 
aries in the offices of Senators. It leaves 
it to Senators to make adjustments as 
they see fit, and gives them a lump sum 
allowance. 

Second. It makes a necessary technical 
correction in the language relating to 
the fixing of salaries of employees in the 
House document room. This correction 
was requested by the other body, and I 
am happy to comply with their request. 

Third, It puts into the bill language 
requested by the administration which 
permits the recruitment of certain scien- 
tific and professional college graduates 
at grade 7 rather than grade 5. This 
provision was previously approved by the 
Senate after full consideration when S. 
734 was passed on February 28, so I am 
confident there will be no dissent here 
today to putting it back in the bill. 

Fourth. The amendment restores to the 
bill previously approved Senate language 
relating to the establishment of neces- 
sary supergrades and scientific positions 
justified to the Post Office and Civil 
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Service Committee by the administration 
at the time S. 734 was under considera- 
tion, and as it was passed by the Senate. 

Fifth. The amendment restores pre- 
viously approved Senate language pre- 
scribing a method for adjusting the pay 
of employees upgraded under section 803 
of the Classification Act by action of the 
Civil Service Commission, 

Finally, the amendment makes cer- 
bev perfecting changes of a minor na- 

ure. 

This bill authorizes a substantial in- 
crease in the number of grade GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 positions. When we 
approve these additional supergrade po- 
sitions I should like to insure that the 
needs of the Bureau of Prisons are rec- 
ognized. In the past this Bureau has 
not been authorized supergrade posi- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission. 

I am familiar with the work of this 
agency. In the position of warden at 
the United States penitentiary, Atlanta, 
Ga., there is a man whose responsibil- 
ities are exceeded by few in the Federal 
service. He is charged with the deten- 
tion of some of the most difficult pris- 
oners in the country, and at the same 
time with their modification of attitude 
and rehabilitative preparation for re- 
lease. He administers and manages a 
large and complex Federal installation, 
and directs the operations of a large in- 
dustrial factory which any place else 
would by itself justify a higher grade 

Similarly in the Federal prisons at 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Alcatraz, Calif.; 
Lewisburg, Pa.; Chillicothe, Ohio; Mc- 
Neil Island, Wash.; El Reno, Okla.; and 
the Medical Center at Springfield, Mo., 
we have administrators performing as 
difficult and important work as one can 
find in the Federal Government. None 
of these wardens have been approved 
for supergrade positions. They are in 
fact paid considerably less than are the 
wardens in many of the State prisons. 
I want the attention of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission called to this inequity. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has a 
worldwide influence upon law enforce- 
ment, confinement, and programs con- 
cerned with the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of prisoners. In the central of- 
fice of the Bureau, at its Medical Center, 
and in the major institutions, adminis- 
trators and professional personnel with 
broad backgrounds of experience and 
understanding are required. It is essen- 
tial that this agency of Government be 
able to recruit and retain persons with 
understanding and skill in this special- 
ized field of work. 

In its relationships with the legal and 
medical professions, and in its partici- 
pation at national and international 
conferences this Bureau is expected to 
take the initiative in improving stand- 
ards and methods of handling and treat- 
ing prisoners. The trends in age groups 
toward more youthful offenders and in 
types of offenses toward more violent 
crimes greatly increase the difficulties 
and responsibilities of this organization. 
There is a pressing need to meet the 
challenge of these responsibilities. Cor- 
rectional leaders of the highest capa- 
bility are needed to recognize and ex- 
ploit every opportunity to find solutions 
to the problems which face this Nation 
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and its people in our growing inmate 
population. 

The Bureau of Prisons has worked 
tirelessly to make a career service for 
its personnel. A few supergrade posi- 
tions in its eight major institutions will 
be of great assistance to the Attorney 
General and the Director, Bureau of 
Prisons, in their staffing key positions 
with individuals possessing the needed 
abilities and stature. 

Mr. President, I now ask that my 
amendments to the House amendment 
be read, and I move that the Senate 
agree to the amendments, in the hope 
that the House will agree to them, which 
will avoid the necessity for a conference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is my understand- 
ing that after the Senate had taken 
action on the bill, it went to the House, 
and the House struck out all after the 
enacting clause and substituted an en- 
tirely new bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the bill as passed 
by the House, among other things the 
House included a proposal to require 
Civil Service Commission approval of all 
classifications of GS-16, 17, and 18, the 
supergrades, and also schedule C. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the amendments 
the Senator offers it is proposed to strike 
that out, so that matter will be in con- 
ference. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In addition, only the 
increases in FBI supergrades were per- 
mitted to stand, and all other scientific 
and supergrades were stricken in the 
House bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That also will be 
cured by the amendments offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As to scientists and 
others who are given increases under sec- 
tion 803, an automatic ceiling has been 
provided by the House as against the 
Senator’s proposal to carry them, so to 
speak, as they go along. That will be 
cured? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Finally, there is a 
provision with reference to recruitment 
of scientific and professional college 
graduates, namely, the ceiling of GS-5, 
will be removed, and grade 7 substituted? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is also included in the amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And in the motion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would put all 
the Senate bill and the House bill, and 
also the new proposals submitted by the 
Senator from South Carolina, in con- 
ference? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No; it would put in conference only 
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amendments as to which there was a 
difference, if the House failed to agree 
to them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The whole latitude of 
the House bill and the Senate bill and 
the new proposals would be in confer- 
ence. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have talked to the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CaRL sor] about the matter, and 
I have taken the House bill, with the 
amendments I am suggesting. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to be reason- 
ably sure about the situation, in order 
to satisfy the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] who has 
raised some questions both with me and 
with the Senator from Kansas, so there 
can be no misunderstanding as to what 
is contemplated by the motion before 
the Senate. I ask the Senator from 
Delaware whether he has any questions 
with respect to the matter, so the record 
will be entirely clear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding, from my conversa- 
tion with the Senator from Illinois, that 
all the provisions which are being dis- 
cussed would be in conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What I have done is ask the Senate to 
accept the House bill with the amend- 
ments I have called to the attention of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House bill may 
be all right, or it may not, but the lan- 
guage of the House bill has not been 
before the Senate or a Senate committee, 
nor has it been considered by any Mem- 
ber of the Senate, except perhaps the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. I never saw the 
language until this morning, and even 
now it is not printed and available for 
distribution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest that there 
be a reading of the amendments and the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is waiting for an opportunity to have the 
clerk read the amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the language the 
Senator from South Carolina is propos- 
ing has not been before the Senate for 
consideration in printed form prior to 
today? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The language is the same, but the 
amount is not the same. We agreed to 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
mean the language of the House bill is 
the same as that passed by the Senate? 
If so, why not take the Senate language? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is some difference in the phrase- 
ology, but it means the same thing. It 
provides for an increase of 10 percent. 
That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object to the mo- 
tion unless it is cleared up. Frankly, I 
am a little confused as to what is pro- 
posed. I hope other Senators know more 
about it than I do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
All the amendments do is to put back in 
the bill what was in the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the proposed amendments, 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments to House amendment to 
S. 734: On page 5 of the House engrossed 
amendment, with line 5, strike 
out through line 6 on page 8 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) Except as provided in paragraph (7) 
of this subsection, if the officer or employee 
is receiving basic compensation immediately 
prior to the date of enactment of this act 
as a result of action taken under section 803 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
(68 Stat. 1106; 5 U. S. C. 1133), he shall re- 
ceive the higher of either (A) a rate of basic 
compensation at the scheduled rate in effect 
on the effective date of this section to which 
he would have been entitled under the pro- 
visions of section 701 of the Classification 
Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 1121) had such action 
under section 803 not been taken, or (B) a 
rate of basic compensation at the scheduled 
rate in effect on such effective date which is 
equal to his existing rate, or if there is no 
such scheduled rate equal to his existing 
rate, then at the next higher scheduled 
rate: Provided, That upon approval by the 
Civil Service Commission, based upon a de- 
termination that such action is equitable, 
any such employee may be paid at any 
scheduled rate not in excess of the rate 
which he was receiving on the date of 
enactment of this act, adjusted in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of this 
subsection, 

“(7) If the officer or employee has had 
his rate of basic compensation adjusted, un- 
der authority of section 803 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended (68 Stat. 
1106; 5 U. S. C. 1133), at any time during 
the period on the effective date 
of this act and ending on the date of enact- 
ment of this act— 

“(A) his rate of basic compensation shall 
be adjusted retroactively in accordance with 
the initial conversion rules prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this sub- 
section for the period beginning on the 
effective date of this section and ending on 
the effective date of such adjustment under 
such section 803, on the basis of the rate 
or rates which he was receiving during such 
period; and 

“(B) on and after the effective date of 
such adjustment under such section 803, he 
shall receive a rate of basic compensation 
adjusted in accordance with paragraph (6) 
of this subsection.” 

On page 12 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out all of subsection (b) and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The basic compensation of each 
employee in the office of a Senator.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, if Senators will obtain 
copies of the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate, they will observe the exact. wording 
of the amendments I am offering is in 
the bill which the Senate passed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is the effect of 
the proposal essentially that the Senate 
is abdicating its responsibilities by ac- 
cepting every amendment put in the bill 
by the House, with the exception that 
we are insisting upon retention of the 
one amendment concerning the number 
of higher grades which may be in- 
creased? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
With some other minor amendments 
which the clerk will read. Every item 
oe. clerk is reading was in the Senate 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. T am not inter- 
ested in hearing about what was in the 
Senate bill. What I should like to know 
is what we are accepting in the House 
amendment, without giving the mem- 
bership an opportunity to discuss it or 
to know what we are acting upon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senate is asked to accept a 10-per- 
cent pay raise bill instead of a 742-per- 
cent pay raise bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is that the only 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is all that is involved. The pro- 
posal is the same as the language of 
the Senate bill, with the 10-percent pay 
ars provision. 

. Mr. President, will 
ine § Senator from South Carolina ex- 
plain what the amendments the clerk 
has just read will do? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is one exception. There has been 
added an item requested by the admin- 
istration, that in the Postal Department 
those above grade 6 be allowed to get a 
10-percent pay raise also. That is the 
only difference. That provision is in the 
House bill. We do not object to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, has 
the clerk finished reading the proposed 
amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, he 
has not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I did not know whether 
the Senator wanted to have them all 
read. If the Senator will pick up a 
copy of the bill, he will see we have 
covered the subject in the past. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us forget what 
we have acted upon before. Does some~ 
body know what the amendments now 
being proposed will do? If so, just ex- 
plain them. First, it was claimed that 
the proposed amendments merely rein- 
stated some Senate language. Now, we 
find that they include other proposals. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have made that clear in my statement 
on the floor. I will read the statement 
again. I read it once. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
merely asking for an explanation. If 
the Senator will read the statement that 
might help. The Senator says he read 
it before, but I did not hear him. I 
should like to have an explanation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendments be 
suspended temporarily, because I believe 
; can explain the matter for the Sena- 

or. 

First. The amendments proposed by 
me make a necessary technical correc- 
tion to carry out the wish of this body 
in regard to the adjustment of salaries 
in the offices of Senators. 

Second. They make a necessary tech- 
nical correction in the language relating 
to the fixing of salaries of employees in 
the House document room, This cor- 
rection was requested by the other body, 
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and I am happy to comply with their 
request. 

Third. They put into the bill language 
requested by the administration which 
permits the recruitment of certain 
scientific and professional college grad - 
uates at grade 7 rather than grade 5. 
This provision was previously approved 
by the Senate after full consideration 
when S. 734 was passed on February 28, 
so I am confident there will be no dissent 
here today to putting it back in the bill. 

Fourth. The amendments restore to 
the bill previously approved Senate lan- 
guage relating to the establishment of 
necessary supergrades and scientific po- 
sitions justified to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee by the admin- 
istration at the time S. 734 was under 
consideration. 

Fifth. The amendments restore pre- 
viously approved Senate language pre- 
scribing a method for adjusting the pay 
of employees upgraded under section 803 
of the Classification Act by action of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Finally, the amendments make certain 
perfecting changes of a minor nature. 

We found that mistakes had been’ 
made, which were brought to our atten- 
tion. The sections are to be renumbered 
in accordance with the amendments. 
Certain changes had to be made to make 
the provisions clear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
for his explanation, but what has he 
said? I am very frank to say I am not 
sure I understand it fully. In simple 
language, tell us what the proposed 
amendment does. 

Then one other question. As to the 
retroactive feature of the bill, would a 
retroactive payment be subject to re- 
tirement deductions? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For the information of the Senator, that 
matter will not be considered in the 
conference. ‘The bills passed by both 
Houses fixed the same date, so we can- 
not consider that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am simply asking 
a question. In connection with the retro- 
active-payment feature of the bill, I un- 
derstand there is a date for payment 
retroactive to January 1, 1958. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will retirement de- 
ductions be taken from such back pay- 
ments? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They will be. Certainly they will. The 
retirement percentage will be deducted, 
the same as would be true with respect 
to any salary. 

Mr. . If there is such a 
deductible provision—and it is my un- 
derstanding from a hurried examina- 
tion of the bill that there is—would not 
that necessitate a recomputation of pay- 
ments for all retirees who have retired 
since January 1, 1958? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No; it would not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that matter pro- 
vided for in the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


That is covered. 
Mr. S. What section of the 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill contains language consistent 
with that in the Postal Pay Act, so that 
is taken care of. 

Mr. . I do not question 
the Senator’s statement, but could the 
Senator bring to my attention the para- 
graph in the bill which covers that 
item? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will provide that information for the 
Senator in a moment. I shall have to 
look it up. It is a long bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has 
the Senator found the information? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have the information. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

On page 25 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, after the period in line 20, insert a 
new sentence as follows: “Such retroactive 
compensation or salary shall not be con- 
sidered as basic salary for the purpose of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act in the case of 
any such retired or deceased officer or em- 
ployee.” 

That language takes care of the mat- 
ter, and is provided in the amendments 
on the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that provided in 
the amendments on the desk, or in the 
bill which was passed by the House? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is in the amendments at the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator from 
South Carolina sure that that is in the 
amendments on the desk or in the bill 
which was passed by the House? No 
mention of this point was made in his 
explanation of the amendment, 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is at the desk, in the amendments we 
were going to have read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then we are now 
being assured that it is one provision of 
the amendments which was not ex- 
plained. I did not understand the Sena- 
tor to explain that as being in the 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
These are merely clarifying amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask what 
other clarifying provisions are in the 
amendments which have not been fully 
read? Is that the only one? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator will find there are approxi- 
mately seven amendments changing sec-. 
tion numbers and things like that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am speaking of 
those corrections in the form of amend- 
ments which are of major substance, 
such as the one we have just mentioned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I would answer the question; No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor another question? The retroactive 
feature of the measure, as I understand 
it, will necessitate the payment of be- 
tween $250 million and $275 million. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is approximately correct, but there 
is nothing we can do in regard to that 
matter. The House has adopted such 
a provision in its amendment to the 
Senate bill, which contained the same 
provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not debating 
that point now. I am merely speaking 
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of the fact that that is the amount 
involved. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is about correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Presumably that 
will be paid as of a given date, assuming 
the bill is enacted. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should say on the first payday there- 
after. It may require longer to compute 
the amount in some cases. It may be 
the second payday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It will be paid at 
some projected future date. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do the agencies 
have funds with which to pay the in- 
crease? Have funds been appropriated 
to pay it, or how will they get the $250 
million? Does the bill make any pro- 
vision for it? Also, where will the agen- 
cies get the extra $250 million to pay 
salaries for the remainder of the year? 
Is that provided for in this measure? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Money is appropriated for the various 
departments. If any department runs 
short in the last 2 weeks or the last 
month, we always pass a supplemental 
bill to take care of the shortage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be true, 
but 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This is only an authorization act, and 
not an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is more than 
an authorization, as I understand it. 
It is a commitment to pay. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Therefore there 
would be a direct obligation to pay. 
The question is how the agencies are 
to pay it. We have already acted on 
the appropriation bills for 4 or 5 depart- 
ments, and we are now passing on to 
those departments their proportionate 
share of this $500 million increase. 

Where will they get this money? Will 
this action necessitate an immediate re- 
consideration of the appropriations for 
the various departments in order to pro- 
vide the additional money? 

Certainly it is not out of order to ask 
from where the money to make these 
payments is coming. This bill calls for 
an extra expenditure of $500 million, 
and the entire pay structure increase 
will be in excess of 81 ½ billion in cal- 
endar year 1958. 

We already are operating at a deficit, 
and our national debt is bumping the 
ceiling. What suggestions does the Sen- 
ator have for raising this extra $114 
billion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The employees affected by this bill will 
be placed in the same position as the 
postal workers and the military per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be true; 
but what position are they allin? Iam 
not debating the point. I am merely 
asking for information. There is no need 
of saying that we are going to pay the 
money if there is not some projected plan 
for doing so. I am asking if any plans 
have been made or any consideration 
given by the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee as to where the money will 
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come from. The agencies must be given 
the cash to pay the increase if the bill 
passes. Or is that to be considered later? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Each department will pay out of the gen- 
eral fund, as the departments always do. 
That is a matter for the Appropriations 
Committee to pass upon. All we can do 
is pass an enabling act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What general fund? 
The reason I asked the question is that 
there is a law, as I understand—and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who is a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, can correct me if I am in 
error—which provides that no agency of 
the Government may spend in any 
month more than one-twelfth of its al- 
lotted appropriations. The Government 
agencies are supposed to stay reasonably 
close to that figure. They are not per- 
mitted to spend the entire annual ap- 
propriation in the first 6 months and go 
sig That would be a violation of the 

W. 

Yet, now it is proposed that we place 
an extra obligation on these departments 
for an immediate payment of $250 mil- 
lion in retroactive payments and another 
quarter billion for increases during the 
latter half of this year. 

But apparantly no consideration has 
been given as to from where this money 
is to come. Let us face this issue. 

If we impose a commitment on the 
agencies of another $500 million for the 
next 6 or 7 months, either they will 
have to violate the intent of the law or 
we shall have to appropriate an addi- 
tional $400 million or $500 million. Is 
not that true? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We shall have to pay the money out of 
the Treasury over a term of years—not 
at one time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator says 
we would be paying it out of the Treasury 
over a period of years. That is not true. 
This $575 million will be paid out this 
calendar year. Is it not a fact that in- 
stead of paying it out of the Treasury’s 
ready cash we would have to borrow the 
money in order to pay for this increase? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. We appropriate money for 
everything. Weare about to appropriate 
about $3,900,000,000 and give it to people 
outside the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Some of us are hop- 
ing that that will not be done. 

The point I am making is that, what- 
ever the cost, to a large extent it will 
have to be met with borrowed money. 
We might as well agree on that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We all realize that we shall have to pay 
the money. I am glad the Senator is 
telling us about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then before we bor- 
row it, we shall have to increase the debt 
ceiling so that we can borrow the money 
to pay what we are now authorizing, ap- 
propriations for which will be made 
later. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not know. I will have to leave that 
up to the financial experts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the answer from the Senator 
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from South Carolina. It is a clear indi- 


cation of the complete lack of concern 


on the part of so many Members of the 
Senate as to how we are to pay for these 
expenditures after they are authorized. 
It is easy to pass a bill and say, At some 
later date we will find the money some- 
where. As a result of such irresponsible 
actions we are now confronted with a 
$10 billion deficit for next year. I think 
it is well to recognize in the Congress, 
aside from the question of the merits of 
the proposal, that what is being proposed 
is to authorize salary increases—salary 
increases amounting to a billion or a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars, proposed to be 
paid for with borrowed money, by a Gov- 
ernment which is already expected to be 
in the red to the extent of $10 billion for 
the next 12 months. I am not proposing 
that salary consideration for Federal 
employees should be altogether based on 
the condition of the budget. The fair- 
ness or need of the increase in compari- 
son to industry salary scales and the 
cost-of-living factor are also involved. 
But likewise we cannot ignore the condi- 
tion of the budget. 

A cost-of-living adjustment in my 
opinion would be in order, but the House 
bill goes far beyond that factor, and I 
will not support the measure as it is now 
before us. Let us not forget that we shall 
have to borrow the extra money to make 
these payments, and before we borrow it 
we must raise the debt ceiling. 

There may be some merit in this pro- 
posal, but I do not think the full implica- 
tion of what is proposed is understood. 
It was laid before the Senate only a few 
hours ago. I frankly admit, as one Mem- 
ber of the Senate—that I have very little 
knowledge as to what is in the measure 
now before us and I will not support any 
oa with respect to which I know so 

ttle. 

Our Government must be kept solvent 
and it is long past time when some con- 
sideration should be given as to the fi- 
nancial crisis which is rapidly develop- 
ing. Inflation is still one of the major 
threats in America. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
aa JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In order to make cer- 
tain that a record is made, I wish to make 
a few observations. 

First of all, we passed the bill substan- 
tially in this form on February 28 this 
year, to cover, roughly, 1,021,000 em- 
ployees in the classified service. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There were some 
technical difficulties which were cor- 
rected when the bill was considered by 
the House committee, and also by the 
House. 

I should observe that Iam not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. As I understand from the 
House report, among other things the 
House had to clarify provisions with re- 
spect to wage board employees, so-called 
salary-saving cases, and so-called sec- 
tion 803 cases. 

The House had to make some provision 
for computation of compensation in the 
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case of retirement since the first of Janu- 
ary or the first pay period, to the ef- 
fective date of the act. 

In addition, the House also provided 
for Civil Service Commission clearance 
with respect to those employees who are 
in the general classification schedule— 
the so-called C-grade employees, and 
some others. 

Moreover, the House inserted a provi- 
sion which eliminated all the super- 
grades, with the exception of those al- 
located to the FBI. I think the House 
also inserted a provision to increase the 
salary of the Chief Postal Inspector to 
$19,000. 

Then there was a new formula for 
computing hourly, daily, weekly, or bi- 
weekly rates of compensation in certain 
cases. 

My understanding is that finally, in 
effect, the House eliminated 564 super- 
grades, and also 313 jobs under Public 
Law 525. 

Furthermore, the House struck out the 
Senate provision with respect to the re- 
cruitment of those who had a college de- 
gree or college education. 

Finally, the House inserted a provision 
with respect to an automatic ceiling on 
scientists and engineers. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
South Carolina 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
By the way, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON] is a cosponsor, with me, 
of the amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. I 
merely wished to make sure that the 
record was clear, in view of the questions 
raised by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Substantially, then, we have the Sen- 
ate bill, with some clerical changes, and 
some clarifying and technical amend- 
ments, and certain substantial provi- 
sions, which the Senator now proposes 
to strike, so that the House may again 
work its will on the bill, which will bring 
it back substantially in the form in 
which it passed the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
With the exception that the House has 
provided for an increase of 10 percent 
instead of 742 percent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was coming to that. 
The Senate passed a bill providing for a 
7¥2-percent increase. The House pro- 
vided a 10-percent increase for the one- 
million-odd employees in the classified 
service. 

One further observation. This in- 
crease would normally cost, I suppose, 
about $540 million. So the question 
arises, Where are we to get the money? 
That question is inevitable. Of course, 
the Budget Bureau will have to send a 
supplemental estimate to the Congress. 
That estimate will be referred to the 
Appropriations Committee, and it will 
receive consideration before the present 
session is over. 

Obviously provision will have to be 
made for every agency and department 
involved. We must give them whatever 
is necessary, because this is a mandate 
in the law. 

This is a modification. It is an 
amendment of existing law which 
changes the classification schedule. 
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Congress is obligated to provide the 
money regardless of what the situation 
may be. Perhaps I ought to add, if my 
affable friend will permit me to do so, 
that there must have come to the desk 
of every Senator a preliminary estimate 
from the Bureau of the Budget as to 
what the fiscal situation will be in 1958 
and in 1959. The Budget Director indi- 
cates, as does the Secretary of the 
Treasury, what the anticipated revenues 
will be and what the anticipated ex- 
penditures will be. The deficit for fiscal 
1958, which will end on the 30th day of 
June, will be in the neighborhood of 
three billion doliars, and the deficit for 
fiscal 1959 will be between eight billion 
and ten billion dollars, as I understand 
the figures. 

Of course we have had similar con- 
ditions to deal with heretofore; indeed 
I was a Member of one body of Congress 
or the other, in the days when we had, I 
believe, 17 continuous deficits, some 
larger and some smaller. However, the 
Senate ought to be aware of the fact 
that, notwithstanding the deficits dur- 
ing this and the next fiscal year, this bill 
provides for five-hundred-and-forty-odd 
million dollars in salary increases which 
will have to be paid. Obviously the ad- 
ministration will certainly honor the 
obligation. 

I should say, with respect to the posi- 
tion taken by the administration, that 
it wanted the supergrades to apply not 
only to the FBI, but also to other 
agencies of the Government. The ad- 
ministration was not happy about the 
Civil Service Commission qualifications 
of certain of the 16, 17, and 18 GS grades 
and the so-called C-schedule, and also 
with respect to the action taken by the 
House in regard to scientists and in con- 
nection with college recruitment, as well 
as in the case of engineers. Those four 
items are being cured by the amend- 
ments which are now before the Sen- 
ate. I believe I am in position to say, 
and I think I am free to say, that that 
is in accordance with the desires of the 
administration. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that, as I understand, the only 
question before the Senate is, Do we 
wish to treat the classified employees in 
the same way we treated the postal em- 
ployees? 

When we passed the postal employee 
pay increase bill, I said I would be in 
favor of doing for the classified workers 
what we did for the postal workers. 
That is what our committee chairman is 
trying to accomplish this afternoon. I 
sincerely hope that the Senate will con- 
cur in the House amendments, with the 
amendments which the chairman is 
offering. The amendments restore pro- 
visions which we placed in the Senate 
bill. We are not doing anything new. 
We are not dealing with any new 
language. 

As the distinguished acting minority 
leader has said, what is suggested is very 
badly needed language, I hope the Sen- 
ate will adopt the amendments, and I 
also hope that the House will not hesi- 
tate to accept them. If the House wishes 
to get quick action on behalf of the 
classified workers, I hope it will accept 
the amendments. In that connection, I 
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call attention to the language in the 
House report: 

Under these circumstances, the considera- 
tion by the House of S. 734, rather than 
H. R. 9999, will expedite final legislative 
action on needed adjustments in the com- 
pensation of the Federal employees con- 
cerned. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Kansas is the ranking minority Member 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Have we any assurance 
that the President will accept the bill, 
or is there a possibility of a veto? 

Mr. CARLSON. All I can say to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho is that 
the President signed the postal pay bill, 
which contained the same percentage in- 
creases. I sincerely hope that there will 
be no question about the classified bill 
on that ground. The postal bill set the 
pattern. The pattern was also set by the 
bill covering the retired annuitants, 
which we passed yesterday. The bill now 
before the Senate would take care of the 
classified employees on the same basis. 
It seems to me to be only fair that such 
action be taken. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. As I recall, when 
this bill was first considered by the Sen- 
ate, the President said he would not ac- 
cept more than a 7 or 8 percent increase 
in the pay schedules of classified civil 
servants. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. As a matter of fact, 
last year the President submitted in his 
budget a recommendation for a 6 per- 
cent increase. He suggested a 6 percent 
increase for postal and classified em- 
ployees and military personnel. The cost 
of that increase would have been about 
$1,052,000,000. Since that time Con- 
gress has passed a postal pay bill and a 
retired annuitants bill, and I hope that 
it will approve the bill for the classified 
employees with the 10 percent feature 
in it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
have any estimate of the total cost of the 
increases for the civilian employees of 
the Government? I am not thinking of 
the military personnel now. 

Mr. CARLSON. The bill for the clas- 
sified worker will cost $542 million in pay 
increases. I forget what the other figure 
is. It represents a substantial increase 
also. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Kansas believe, then, that the 
President has changed his position— 
probably in equity to all categories of 
Federal employees—and that he will ac- 
cept the bill if it is finally approved by 
both Houses of Congress? 

Mr. CARLSON. When we had the 
postal pay increase bill before the Senate, 
I said I hoped the President would sign 
it after we had approved it. He did sign 
it. That is about all I can say. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there not, in fact, a 
bit of difference between the principle 
which was applicable to the postal em- 
ployees’ pay increase and that which we 
are now discussing with respect to the 
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civil-service employees? I have in mind 
that, in a measure, we provided funds 
with which to meet the increases for 
postal employees by raising the rates 
charged for the delivery of mail. Here 
we are doing nothing in that regard. 
We are saying to the administration: 
You have a $3 billion deficit in 1958. 
There will definitely be an $8 to $10 bil- 
lion deficit in 1959. However, we want 
you also to take on this additional bur- 
den of $500 million in expenditures on a 
deficit basis. 

Mr. CARLSON. I merely wish to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
that while we did increase the postage 
rates on first-, second-, and third-class 
mail, that is not applied, so to speak, to 
the salaries of the postal workers. The 
collections from postal receipts go into 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
postal employees are paid out of the 
United States Treasury, just as the clas- 
sified employees are. 

Therefore, I do not believe we can 
say—and I have always contended that 
we should not say—that the postal 
workers’ salaries are based on the postal 
rates obtained from first-, second-, and 
third-class mail. Many persons seem to 
think that a postal employee gets his 
salary from postal receipts. That is not 
correct. A postal employee gets his sal- 
ary from the United States Treasury, as 
does also a classified employee. The in- 
creased receipts from postal rates go 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
This is a separate matter altogether. 
While we did pass a postal workers’ pay 
bill, I do not believe it can be tied to the 
postal rate bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What I have in mind 
is that it is a good policy in Government 
first to provide the money, and then to 
spend it. It is a bad policy to do the 
spending first and then become indiffer- 
ent about providing the funds. The 
Senator from Kansas, I am sure, to a 
substantial degree subscribes to that 
philosophy. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Kansas both 
served as Governors of their States. We 
have had some experience with financ- 
ing. I believe the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] made a very appropriate 
statement when he said that, after all, 
those of us who are voting for this in- 
crease must keep in mind that we are 
responsible to see to it that there are 
funds in the Treasury of the United 
States with which to take care of these 
items. I feel very deeply on this sub- 
ject, and I know the Senator from Ohio 
does also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The President of the 
United States has asked industry and 
labor to hold the line against inflation- 
ary processes. I subscribe to that sug- 
gestion of the President. I do not want 
to go along with a program, to which 
ordinarily I subscribe, and at the same 
time state to the labor leaders and the 
industrialists of the Nation that Con- 
gress is the first one to contribute to the 
inflationary process. I went along with 
the 7½ percent increase. The Senator 
from Kansas also was of that belief orig- 
inally. I will not be a part of a program 
which contemplates the cheapening of 
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the dollar of the American citizen any 
further. Even though I am the only 
one to vote against the bill, I will do so, 
because I do not believe it is in the in- 
terest of the security of the Nation. 

Mr. CARLSON. I share the concern 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Ohio will not leave the 
flood for a moment. This is an excellent 
opportunity to commend to the Senate a 
reading of a very notable portion of the 
rules of the Senate, which deals with the 
legislative budget. It is to be found on 
page 63 of the rules. 

In 1947 I was a member of the joint 
committee of the Senate and House 
which wrote this rule. It provides that 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House, the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses shall become one 
great committee and shall meet at the 
beginning of a session in order to pro- 
pose a legislative budget. 

Remember, Mr. President, this rule 
has been enacted into law. It provides 
that the joint committee must estimate 
the receipts and the expenditures for 
the fiscal year with which it is dealing. 
It provides that a recommendation shall 
be made as to how much shall be ex- 
pended. 

But this is the gimmick; this is the 
“kicker.” The Senate has ignored that 
rule, and the House has ignored it, and 
they have not even bothered to do so 
formally by a resolution. The rule pro- 
vides: 

If the estimated expenditures exceed the 
estimated receipts, the concurrent resolu- 
tion shall include a section substantially as 
follows: That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the public debt shall be increased 
in an amount equal to the amount by which 
the estimated expenditures for the ensuing 
fiscal year exceed the estimated receipts, 
such amount being $——. 


oe is what we wrote into the rule in 
1947. 


The rule also provides: 


Such report shall be made by February 
15. 


Then it continues: 

The report shall be accompanied by a con- 
current resolution adopting such budget, and 
fixing the maximum amount to be appro- 
priated for expenditure in such year. If the 
estimated expenditures exceed the estimated 
receipts, the concurrent resolution shall in- 
clude a section substantially as follows: 
“That it is the sense of the Congress that 
the public debt shall be increased in an 
amount equal to the amount by which the 
estimated expenditures for the ensuing fiscal 
year exceed the estimated receipts.” 


I have no recollection that any such 
concurrent resolution ever was intro- 
duced. I have no recollection that the 
two Houses ever paid any attention to 
the legislative budget estimate except for 
the first year. Then that unwieldly com- 
mittee of 107 Senators and Representa- 
tives was cut down to frying size, so to 
speak, so that it could work, and we 
labored over the problem for quite a 
while. But then the whole business went 
out the window. 

If we are looking for someone at whom 
to cast a stone, let us cast it right in 
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this Chamber; and let the Members of 
the House cast it in their Chamber; be- 
cause the legislative budget procedure is 
still a part of the rules of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, but has 
been blithely and beautifully ignored. 
Once in a while it is well to become fa- 
miliar with some of the provisions in our 
own rule book. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
from Illinois has brought into the dis- 
cussion a very timely topic. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is entitled to credit 
for reminding the Senate that some of 
these days—and I predict it will be before 
the end of this session—we shall have 
to vote for an increase in the debt limit. 
T hope we will keep that in mind when we 
make the appropriations. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iwas chairman of 
the subcommittee which held hearings 
for 3 weeks on the postal pay and clas- 
Sified pay bills. We were not dealing 
there with the Senate rules, with the- 
ories, or with anything of that kind. 
We were dealing with the fact that the 
paychecks of Government employees 
have been held in legal shackles at a 
time when the cost of their groceries, 
their rent, their clothing, their medical 
care, their children’s education, and 
everything else has been rising steadily. 

During the past several years there has 
been the sharpest increase in the cost 
of living in the peacetime history of the 
United States. The able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] stated that when we 
ask industry and labor to hold the line 
on pay increases, there should not be 
substantial increases in the pay of Fed- 
eral employees. But the answer is that 
industry and labor as a whole have not 
held the line. While employees in some 
segments of private industry have re- 
ceived pay increases through the efforts 
of their labor unions, the people who 
work for the Government have had their 
pay held in legal shackles. To say now 
that their pay should be frozen or held 
to a very minimum increase, after some 
of labor and many segments of industry 
have had a picnic, does not seem to me 
to be fair. 

I wish the junior Senator from Ohio, 
who is a very thorough student, would 
read the hearings before our subcommit- 
tee to see what the people who work for 
the Government—such as letter carriers, 
postal clerks, stenographers, forest rang- 
ers, and all the others who are employed 
by the Government—have encountered 
in increased costs of living. The basic 
fact remains that no one in authority or 
power in the United States Government 
is willing to inflict upon his own group 
the discipline which is necessary to con- 
trol infiation. 

The people who live in farm States 
make speeches about why unemployment 
compensation should be reduced. The 
people from States which do not have a 
large farm population urge reductions in 
farm-commodity price supports. But I 
have not heard many speeches which 
urge a reduction in expenditures in their 
own States. 
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I gathered together the other day a 
number of quotations made in the Sen- 
ate about 12 years ago when the OPA 
was still in existence. They are very 
interesting. Many able Senators made 
speeches then to the effect that if only 
the then prevailing price controls were 
removed, the law of supply and demand 
would go into effect, and the American 
people really would get low prices for 
the things which they had to buy. They 
said prices would rapidly come down. 
Some of the most eminent Members of 
the Senate made that prediction at that 
time. I do not condemn them for it, 
because they were under terrific pressure 
from their constituents to get rid of price 
controls so there could be “lower prices.” 

I regret that I do not have with me 
that compilation of quotations about 
what would happen to the cost of living 
if price controls were removed. Need- 
less to say, though, prices have not 
come down. The cost of living has risen 
approximately 101 percent with respect 
to cereals and bakery products since 
price controls were removed in 1946, so 
that the cost of living could allegedly 
come down. This is a sample. 

It seems to me, speaking as Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Federal Pay, 
that unless we are willing to impose 
price, wage, and profit controls on every 
segment of the population, then we have 
no right to impose legal restrictions on 
the pay of the people who work for the 
Government. This was brought out in 
our hearings. I want the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from South 
Carolina to correct me if I am wrong. 

The so-called Wage-Board employees 
of the Government, those who work in 
blue shirts, the members of the various 
craft unions, have had far greater in- 
creases than have the classified employ- 
ees who work in white shirts, because 
they have been subject to the general 
lack of economic discipline which has 
been imposed on most of the population. 

If we expect to stop inflation, I do not 
see how we can continue to make 
speeches on economy only to the people 
who work for the Government who are 
sincere people who want to support their 
families adequately. If they are not af- 
forded relief in the form of a pay in- 
crease, they will leave the Government 
service; and it will cost the Government 
more than the cost of the increases to 
train new personnel. 

There was placed in the record of our 
hearings a table published in the U. S. 
News & World Report, which certainly 
cannot be said to be a leftwing or a radi- 
cal magazine. That table will show that 
in recent years—the past 3 or 4 years— 
the persons whose salaries had risen the 
least, in comparison with the cost of liv- 
ing, were retired Federal employees and 
the present Federal employees. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
shall yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
However, I told the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
that I would speak only 1 minute. Since 
then, nevertheless, I have taken probably 
20 minutes. However, I shall yield to 
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the Senator from Ohio; and then I wish 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas for 
yielding to me. 

Let me say that I subscribe to the 
proposition that a reasonable pay raise 
should be granted. 

There has been a difference of opinion 
about what constitutes a reasonable pay 
raise. I think the President first sug- 
gested 6 percent. Then it was conceded 
that a 74-percent pay increase would be 
reasonable. On the other hand, the 
pending amendment, as I understand it, 
provides for a 10-percent increase. 

Mr. President, with regard to the is- 
sue of shackling the salaries of the Fed- 
eral employees, let me say that, as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, I was constantly con- 
fronted with the anomalous situation 
that the State employees who were paid 
with Federal funds were paid substan- 
tially more than the State employees who 
were paid with State funds. All my em- 
ployees in the State government wanted 
to work in the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Bureau or the Employment Serv- 
ice Bureau because of the liberality of 
the wages granted by the United States 
Government, allegedly, in comparison 
3 granted by the State govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, everything to the con- 
trary that has been said does not refute 
the statements which have been made 
by the Senator from Illinois. The Con- 
gress is responsible for inflation. The 
Congress has been creating the deficits, 
If in 1959 there is to be a $15 billion defi- 
cit, the dollar, which today is worth 
48 cents, probably will fall eventually to 
a value of only 40 cents. Deficits are 
paid by cheapened dollars. The Con- 
gress is promoting every spending pro- 
gram, is urging tax reductions, is in- 
different to the deficit, and is unmind- 
ful of the ultimate impact on the safety 
of the country. 

If the dollar falls to a value of 35 or 
49 cents, then we shall really have to 
begin to worry about what is happening 
to the country. 

Mr. President, what is wrong with a 
7½-percent increase in the wages of 
these employees? If the budget is in- 
creased by 10 percent, next year the total 
budget will be $80 billion, instead of $72 
billion or $73 billion. 

Mr. President, I have watched the 
chief executives and the legislatures of 
the States operate. The President is 
worried about the deficit. He must an- 
swer for it. On the other hand, there 
are 96 Members of the Senate, and they 
get lost in the shuffle, and do not have 
to make any direct answer. 

Legislatures by nature are indifferent 
to whether the budgets are balanced or 
are not balanced. But the Chief Execu- 
tive finally has to find the necessary 
money. He has to do the budget-bal- 
ancing and he has to do the answering. 

So, Mr. President, the Congress should 
give some heed to what the President 
says about this proposition, rather than 
continue the policy of spend more, be- 
come indifferent to the consequences, 
and believe that everything will turn out 
all right. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio permit a 
question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Will the Senator 
from Ohio join me in the introduction 
of a bill, in the comparatively near fu- 
ture, to reinstate wage, price, and profit 
controls? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today I read a statement directed to 
my colleagues. The Congress passed the 
bill providing for a $2 billion housing- 
construction program, and the Congress 
passed the bill providing for a $1,900 mil- 
lion accelerated highway-construction 
program. When those bills were passed, 
I asked whether labor leaders had asked 
for the passage of the bills, so that the 
members of their unions would be pro- 
vided with work. They did so testify; 
they said, “Our men are out of work. 
Make this money available.” 

But last month, in Ohio, labor leaders 
called out on strike 10,000 craftsmen. 
The very men for whom the Congress 
provided approximately $4 billion, in 
order that they might have work to do 
said, We will not work unless we receive 
wage increases.” Mr. President, how can 
the Congress consistently defend con- 
duct of that type? 

In the statement I made earlier today, 
I said that Congress had better begin to 
ee consideration to price and wage con- 
rols. 

Mr. President, many of those who are 
listening to my remarks have savings 
deposits and are drawing annuities and 
pensions and own bonds of the United 
States Government. Every year those 
deposits, annuities, and bonds are fall- 
ing in value 3 cents on the dollar. The 
banks may be paying them interest at 
the rate of 2 percent a year, but the dol- 
lars thus invested are shrinking in value 
at the rate of 3 cents a year on each dol- 
lar. I, for one, am not going to be 
drawn into the tide of the thinking that 
deficits can be carried. I will not do so, 
because it is not consistent with my 
thinking and it is not in the interest of 
the Government. 

I am thinking of the proposal the 
Senator from Oregon has just made to 
me. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would be very 
happy to join with so eminent a Mem- 
ber of the Senate as the Senator from 
Ohio in sponsoring it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
8 I am trying to yield the 

oor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas for 
yielding again. 

Let me say that one of my major ob- 
jections to the pending measure is not 
so much in regard to providing for a 
cost-of-living increase, but that as the 
Senator from Ohio has pointed out the 
pending measure goes far beyond provid- 
ing for a pay increase commensurate 
with the increase in the cost of living. 
At this time we have before us a bill 
which has been adopted by the House 
of Representatives. The bill is approxi- 
mately 25 pages in length. It strikes out 
all of the Senate version and provides 
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an entirely new formula. Frankly, Iam 
not sufficiently informed about the House 
amendment to be able to vote intelli- 
gently on it, but I do know that it goes 
far beyond what the Senate had origi- 
nally approved. 

On page 5 of the House committee’s 
report it is pointed out that between 1951 
and 1955 the consumer price index—in 
other words, the index for the cost of 
living—rose only 3.07 percent; that the 
increase in the consumer price index has 
risen 7.9 percent since 1955; and that 
since 1951, the Federal classified em- 
ployees have received a 7.5-percent sal- 
ary increase, which was granted in 1955. 
Some industrial wages in this same pe- 
riod have increased as much or more, but 
some industry wages have not been in- 
creased as much. We should take note 
of the fact that in 1955 there was a 7.5- 
percent increase in the salary of these 
Federal employees, whereas since 1955 
there has been a 7.9-percent increase in 
the cost of living; but does that justify 
a 10-percent increase in all wages fi- 
nanced by borrowed money? 

The pending measure provides for a 
pay increase of 10 percent. 

Mr. President, I cannot avoid the 
fear—as the Senator from Ohio has 
Stated—that by such action we shall be 
contributing to inflation. Inflation is 
recognized by all as the No. 1 danger 
which faces the country. Now, if the 
Government of the United States sets 
a pattern for a 10-percent wage in- 
crease—an increase far in excess of the 
increase in the cost of living—I wonder 
what will be the effect on the employees 
in the automobile industry, the steel in- 
dustry, and other industries, and, ulti- 
mately, on the value of the United States 
dollar. 

I believe we should consider especially 
the fact that today the various executive 
departments of the Government not only 
do not have sufficient funds to pay the 
proposed wage increase, but also our ex- 
ecutive branch has recently publicly 
called upon labor and industry to join in 
holding the present wage and price level 
in an effort to check inflation further 
and to get the unemployed back to work. 
The projected deficit for next year is ap- 
proximately $10 billion, according to the 
most conservative estimates as of the 
present time. 

When we realize that the pay increase 
now proposed will add to the deficit an- 
other $1 billion, which can be financed 
only by means of borrowed money and 
by having the Congress raise the debt 
ceiling above what it is at the present 
time, I believe it is clear that we should 
give more careful consideration to this 
proposal, 

While I would support a cost-of-living 
adjustment for Federal salaries, I shall 
vote against these proposals, which go 
far beyond what, in my opinion, can be 
justified and what the American tax- 
payers can afford. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 
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Mr. CARLSON. I yield. However, I 
should like very much to yield the floor. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kansas for yielding to 
me. 

Let me say that I am as much con- 
cerned as is any other Member of the 
Senate about deficits, and, in particular, 
about the deficits in 1958 and in 1959. 
But I believe we must dissociate the 
pending question from the question of 
deficits. 

If there is validity to the argument 
that the proposed pay raise should be 
predicated upon the deficit, then we 
would have a valid reason for decreasing 
the salaries of the Federal employees 
sufficiently to wipe out the deficit. 

I think the question before us is, Are 
these increases warranted? I do not 
think we should consider at all the mat- 
ter of deficits. What we should consider 
is, Are the increases warranted? In my 
opinion, I would say to my colleague 
from Kansas, I believe they are. I shall 
vote for them. Certainly, if we think 
the pay increases should be denied be- 
cause the deficit will be increased, then, 
it seems to me, using the same reason- 
ing, we should reduce salaries because 
there is a deficit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I would like to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I try to be a little 
cautious about what goes in the RECORD. 
So much of what we say is quoted in the 
press. High-school youngsters who are 
studying contemporary problems refer to 
this great compendium of information as 
wholly authoritative, and we should use 
care that what goes into the RECORD is 
authoritative. 

With respect to what the Senator from 
Delaware has said, I think the rest of 
the story should go into the RECORD. 
There was an increase in pay from 1951 
to 1955 of 7½ percent for the Federal 
workers; but in that comparable period 
of time, according to the report, there 
was an increase in the pay of workers in 
industry and in private enterprise of 31.4 
percent. 

We must have the whole story in order 
to come to an honest and a fair conclu- 
sion. There have been increases in the 
cost of living. The Consumer Price In- 
dex—assuming the House report to be 
correct—increased from 1951 to 1955 by 
a little more than 3 percent; but since 
1955 it increased by 7.9 percent, and is in 
a rising trend at the present time. That 
is not a happy situation, but that is the 
whole story. 

So what we are considering is an en- 
deavor to provide an equitable pay in- 
crease, which does not move ahead with 
Salaries enjoyed in private industry, but 
does attempt reasonably to keep up with 
the industrial increase and put em- 
ployees on the same pay level. 

I think the record ought to show those 
facts, so the story will be there for any- 
one who wants to examine it and argue 
the question from that premise. 

Mr. DWORSHAE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield, or will 
the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service yield? 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. When the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service rec- 
ommended increases in the postal wage 
scales, the increases were made contin- 
gent upon increases in postal rates, so 
that there might be increases in the 
revenues of the Post Office Department 
to partially offset the increased cost of 
its operations. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether, in the exten- 
sive deliberations which I am sure the 
committee has had about all aspects of 
this problem relating to the payroll of 
the classified civilian employees of our 
Government, any consideration was 
given to the possibility of recommend- 
ing an increase in taxes to partially off- 
set the increased cost of the wage in- 
creases and minimize the budget deficit 
which is inevitable not only this year, 
but next year and in subsequent years, 
at a time when we are giving urgent 
consideration to the essential needs of 
national defense and expenditures for 
various programs of preparedness? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I shall answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho by saying that in the 
passage of the postal bill I hope no 
Senator voted for an increase in pay 
based on an increase in postal rates. 
Postal rates have absolutely nothing to 
do with the pay postal workers should 
receive. They should be paid reasonable 
wages for the services rendered. 

If that argument were carried to its 
logical conclusion, if income taxes were 
increased 50 percent, then the pay of 
the Federal employees should be in- 
creased that much. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is the Senator 
from South Carolina interested in in- 
creasing income taxes 50 percent? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Who is proposing 
that? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Neither am I tying taxes to the salaries 
which Government employees should re- 
ceive for their services. We should look 
at what private corporations are paying 
their employees, and then keep Govern- 
ment employees on the same basis. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAE. I agree substan- 
tially with what the chairman of the 
committee has said, that Federal em- 
ployees in the civilian departments are 
entitled to equitable pay; but at the 
same time I am sure the chairman will 
agree with me and other Members of 
this body who profess to have great ap- 
prehension over increasing inflationary 
trends, which will probably make it nec- 
essary, a year or two hence, to increase 
again the salary schedules of Federal 
employees. With the recurring cycle of 
increasing wages and prices, there will 
be greater inflation, with a constant 
weakening of our economic structure. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me say to the Senator from Idaho 
that if the rest of the Senate had voted 
to withhold the $70 billion which has 
been given to other countries, consider- 
ing the interest which will have to be 
paid on that money, and also the $10 
billion proposal now before the Senate— 
when the $3,900,000,000 is appropriated, 
it will amount approximately to $10 bil- 
lion—and if that money were now in 
our hands, there would not be a deficit. 

I am glad the Senator from Idaho 
voted with me all the way through on 
such expenditures. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Iam glad the Sen- 


ator from South Carolina has clarified 
that statment, because the Senator from 
Idaho, throughout an entire decade, has 
consistently voted against the wasteful 
expenditures of $70 billion for economic 
and military aid abroad, which likewise 
have contributed materially to the large 
deficits. Therefore, instead of fortify- 
ing our defenses and strength against 
potential aggression by counrties behind 
the Iron Curtain, in reality we are de- 
stroying the very fabric and weakening 
the defense and preparedness of our 
country by deficit spending. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are a great many 
Federal employees in my State, I think 
at least as many as any other place ex- 
cept Washington, D. C. 

I shall support the motion made by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, which has been advocated by 
my colleagues, the Senators from Kan- 
sas and Illinois, based to a great extent 
upon personal experience, and for this 
reason: The test of what persons should 
be paid in times of recession are not 
what people get absolutely, but what they 
get as compared with productivity and 
the general rate of compensation as 
compared with the standard of living. 
Applying that test to Federal Govern- 
ment employees, who, themselves, have 
no machinery for bargaining for their 
wages, but must depend upon our con- 
science, our sense of justice, our analysis 
of the facts, the employees, by this 
measure, are being placed at least 
within shooting distance of parity as 
compared with what is going on in the 
rest of the country. 

I do not think it is quite fair to tax 
the people with whatever misapprehen- 
sions we may have by way of the cost of 
such wages, if there is a disproportion 
and a lack of parity in the salaries 
which they receive as compared with the 
pay of those doing the same kind of 
work in the communities. In short, I 
do not think the Federal employees 
should be penalized because they work 
for the United States Government. All 
the considerations which have been 
voiced, and they are important, should 
not be imposed on the workers because 
of our shortcomings in failing to meas- 
ure up to our responsibilities as legisla- 
tors or the shortcomings in the pay scale 
of the Federal Government which we 
have allowed to exist. 
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For those reasons I shall vote as indi- 
cated by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amend- 
ments be suspended. I think the read- 
ing of the amendments is the item of 
business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments be printed in the 
Recor in full. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE AMENDMENT TO 
S. 734 


On page 5 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, beginning with line 5, strike out over 
through line 6 on page 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(6) Except as provided in paragraph (7) 
of this subsection, if the officer or employee 
is receiving basic compensation immediately 
prior to the date of enactment of this act 
as a result of action taken under section 803 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended 
(68 Stat. 1106; 5 U. S. O. 1133), he shall 
receive the higher of either (A) a rate of 
basic compensation at the scheduled rate in 
effect on the effective date of this section to 
which he would have been entitled under 
the provisions of section 701 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 1121) had 
such action under section 803 not been 
taken, or (B) a rate of basic compensation 
at the scheduled rate in effect on such ef- 
fective date which is equal to his existing 
rate, or if there is no such scheduled rate 
equal to his existing rate, then at the next 
higher scheduled rate: Provided, That upon 
approval by the Civil Service Commission, 
based upon a determination that such action 
is equitable, any such employee may be paid 
at any scheduled rate not in excess of the 
rate which he was receiving on the date of 
enactment of this act, adjusted in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of this 
subsection. 

“(7) If the officer or employee has had his 
rate of basic compensation adjusted, under 
authority of section 803 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (68 Stat. 1106; 5 
U. S. C. 1133), at any time during the period 
beginning on the effective date of this act 
and ending on the date of enactment of this 
act— 

“(A) his rate of basic compensation shall 
be adjusted retroactively in accordance with 
the initial conversion rules prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this sub- 
section for the period beginning on the ef- 
fective date of this section and ending on 
the effective date of such adjustment under 
such section 803, on the basis of the rate or 
rates which he was receiving during such 
period, and 

“(B) on and after the effective date of 
such adjustment under such section 803, he 
shall receive a rate of basic compensation ad- 
justed in accordance with paragraph (6) of 
this subsection.” 

On page 12 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out all of subsection (b) and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee in the office of a Senator is hereby 
adjusted, effective on the first day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this act, to the lowest multiple of $60 which 
will provide a gross rate of compensation not 
less than the gross rate such employee was 
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receiving immediately prior thereto, except 
that the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section shall not apply in the case of any 
employee if on or before the 15th day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act 
the Senator by whom such employee is em- 
ployed notifies the disbursing office of the 
Senate in writing that he does not wish such 
provisions to apply to such employee. No 
employee whose basic compensation is ad- 
justed under this subsection shall receive any 
additional compensation under subsection 
(a) for any period prior to the effective date 
of such adjustment during which such em- 
ployee was employed in the office of the 
Senator by whom he is employed on the 
first day of the month following the enact- 
ment of this act. No additional compensa- 
tion shall be paid to any person under sub- 
section (a) for any period prior to the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment of this act during which such per- 
son was employed in the office of a Senator 
(other than a Senator by whom he is em- 
ployed on such day) unless on or before the 
15th day following the date of enactment of 
this act such Senator notifies the disbursing 
office of the Senate in writing that he wishes 
such employee to receive such additional 
compensation for such period. In any case 
in which, at the expiration of the time 
within which a Senator may give notice 
under this subsection, such Senator is de- 
ceased, such notice shall be deemed to have 
been given.” 

In the last line on page 16 and the first 
line on page 17 of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “, or in any subse- 
quent appropriation act.” 

On page 25 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, after the period in line 20, insert a 
new sentence as follows: “Such retroactive 
compensation or salary shall not be con- 
sidered as basic salary for the purpose of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act in the case 
of any such retired or deceased officer or 
employee.” 

On page 27 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out all of sections 10, 11, and 
12 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 10. Section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1105), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“‘(f) The Administrator of the United 
States Courts is authorized to place a total 
of 4 positions in grade 17 of the General 
Schedule. Such positions shall be in addi- 
tion to the number of positions authorized 
to be placed in such grade by subsection (b). 

“*(g) The Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization is authorized to place a 
total of 11 positions in grade 17 of the 
General Schedule. Such positions shall be 
in addition to the number of positions 
authorized to be placed in such grade by 
subsection (b). 

“t(h) In any case in which, subsequent 
to February 1, 1958, provisions are included 
in a general appropriation act authorizing 
an agency of the Government to place ad- 
ditional positions in grade 16, 17, or 18, the 
total number of positions authorized by 
this section to be placed in such grades 
shall, unless otherwise expressly provided, 
be deemed to have been reduced by the 
number of positions authorized by such 
provisions to be placed in such grades.’ 

“Sec. 11. (a) Section 505 (b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘twelve hundred and twenty- 
six’ and inserting ‘seventeen hundred and 
seventy-nine’, by striking out ‘three hundred 
and twenty-nine’ and inserting ‘four hun- 
dred and seventy-two’, and by striking out 
‘one hundred and thirty’ and inserting ‘one 
hundred and eighty-eight,’ 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out ‘thirty-seven’ in subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘seventy-five’. 
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“Sec. 12. (a) The first section of the act 
of August 1, 1947 (Public Law 313, 85th 
Cong.), as amended, is amended by striking 
out ‘one hundred and twenty’ and ‘twenty- 
five’ in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘four hundred and thirty-five’ and 
‘fifty’, respectively. 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out ‘thirty’ in subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘one hundred and 
fifty.’ 

„(e) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

„d) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to establish and fix the compen- 
sation for not more than 10 scientific or 
professional positions in the Department of 
the Interior, each such position being estab- 
lished to effectuate those research and de- 
velopment functions of such Department 
which require the services of specially quali- 
fied personnel. 

e) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to establish and fix the compen- 
sation for not more than five scientific or 
professional positions in the Department of 
Agriculture, each such position being estab- 
lished to effectuate those research and de- 
velopment functions of such Department 
which require the services of specially quali- 
fied personnel. 

„) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to establish and 
fix the compensation for not more than five 
scientific or professional positions in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, each such position being established to 
effectuate those research and development 
functions of such Department which require 
the services of specially qualified personnel, 

“‘(g) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for not more than 50 scientific or pro- 
fessional positions in the Department of 
Commerce, of which not less than 10 shall 
be for the United States Patent Office, each 
such position being established to effectuate 
those research and development functions of 
such Department which require the services 
of specially qualified personnel. 

„) In any case in which, subsequent 
to February 1, 1958, provisions are included 
in a general appropriation act authorizing 
an agency of the Government referred to in 
this act to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion of scientific or professional positions 
similar to those authorized by this act, the 
number of such positions authorized by this 
act shall, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, be deemed to have been reduced by 
the number of positions authorized by the 
provisions of such appropriation act.’ 

“(d) Section 3 of such act is amended by 
inserting after ‘Secretary of Defense’ a 
comma and the following: ‘the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare,’ and by in- 
serting after ‘Military Establishment’ a 
comma and the following: ‘the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce, the De- 
perenne of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are. 

“(e) Section 208 (g) of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 210 
(g)), is amended by striking out sixty po- 
sitions’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘eighty-five positions, of which not less than 
seventy-three shall be for the National 
Institutes of Health.’ 

“Sec. 13. (a) (1) Clause (2) of that para- 
graph of section 602 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1112), 
which defines the level of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility of work in grade 5 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule (GS-5) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(2) to perform, under immediate super- 
vision, and with little opportunity for the 
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exercise of independent judgment, simple 
and elementary work requiring professional, 
scientific, or technical training; or.’ 

“(2) Clause (2) of that paragraph of the 
same section which defines the level of 
difficulty and responsibility of work in grade 
7 of the General Schedule (GS-7) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) under immediate or general super- 
vision, to perform somewhat difficult work 
requiring (A) professional, scientific, or tech- 
nical tri . and (B) to a limited extent, 
the exercise of independent technical judg- 
ment; or.’ 

“(b) The Civil Service Commission shall 
exercise its authority to issue such stand- 
ards or regulations as may be necessary for 
the administration of subsection (a) of this 
section, 

“Sec. 14. It is the sense of the Congress 
that appropriations for cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work and appropriations for 
payments to State agricultural experiment 
stations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1958, should include additional amounts 
sufficient to provide increases in the portion 
of the compensation of persons employed in 
such work or by such stations, which is paid 
from such appropriations, corresponding to 
the increases provided for employees under 
this act.” 

On page 27, line 18, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “Src. 13.“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “Sec. 15.” 

On page 28, line 19, of the House en- 
grossed amendment, strike out “Src. 14.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 16.” 

On page 29, in the next to the last line, 
of the House engrossed amendment, strike 
out “14” and insert in lieu thereof “16.” 

On page 29 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, in the salary schedule on such page, 
in lieu of the blank space at the end of 
the line providing temporary rates for level 
18 insert 15,780.“ 

On page 29, in the last line, of the House 
engrossed amendment, strike out “Src. 15.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 17.” 

On page 30, line 6, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “and 11” and insert in 
lieu thereof “11, 12, 13, and 14.” 

On page 30, line 7, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “5 (h), 12, and 13” 
and insert in lieu thereof “5 (h) and 15.” 

On page 30, lines 15 and 16 of the House 
engrossed amendment, strike out the words 
“the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston] for 
himself and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON], to the House amer d- 
ment. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on concurring in the 
House amendment, as amended. 

The House amendment, as amended, 
was concurred in. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the House amendment, as 
amended, was concurred in. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


„ f (•U Tee te eee? Me 
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HEARINGS ON RENOMINATION OF 
EDWARD N. GADSBY AS CHAIR- 
MAN OF SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has had some difficulty in polling the 
members of the committee on the ques- 
tion of the reappointment of Mr. Ed- 
ward N. Gadsby as Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Under the rule, the nomination is re- 
quired to lie over 1 day. But I have 
conferred with the majority leader, and 
the first thing tomorrow the nomination 
will be taken up. I am confident that 
it will be acted upon favorably. In any 
event, if any Senator wishes to express 
his views about Mr. Gadsby, he will be 
heard. I simply give notice now that 
the nomination will be taken up the 
first thing tomorrow. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR GORE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, our two- 
party system has served the Nation well. 
It is through the workings of the two- 
party system that the people have a 
meaningful choice as to broad policies 
and direction of government. 

If in our country, now grown so large 
and great, most people merely voted for 
the man, or chose between a myriad 
of fly-by-night, irresponsible political 
parties, the people would have but little 
meaningful choice except between nos- 
trums and personalities. In that con- 
nection, we have but to consider the sad 
plight of our friend and ally, France, to 
realize the unfortunate predicament 
into which such could lead. 

I hold it fortuitous, then, that we have 
two strong, vigorous political parties 
which biennially offer national programs 
and candidates to the public. This is 
not to praise unreasoning partisan ri- 
gidity in either the exercise of the fran- 
chise or in official action. Such would 
rob our system of the necessary flexibil- 
ity and facility for change, and would 
promote extremism in governmental 
operation. 

During the course of my political ca- 
reer, I have enjoyed the friendship of 
many members of the Republican Party. 
Indeed, the people of several Tennessee 
communities which normally are Re- 
publican in political leanings have re- 
peatedly voted for me, and this I appre- 
ciate. I, in turn, have undertaken to 
represent the whole people. 

Upon occasion I have strongly sup- 
ported legislative proposals submitted by 
President Eisenhower, such as the Cor- 
dell Hull reciprocal trade program. 

On the other hand, I have opposed 
with equal vigor unsound programs, such 
as the Dixon-Yates contract. By and 
large, I have tried to measure issues on 
merit, supporting on principle and op- 
posing on principle. 

Even so, I have recognized the bene- 
fits of our two-party system; and con- 
sequently I have in the main undertaken 
to work within the Democratic Party. 
Especially, and specifically, I have re- 
frained from undertaking to intrude into 
matters that are particularly the prerog- 
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atives of the members of the Republican 
Party. I believe this can be said of all 
other Democratic Senators and in re- 
verse of all Senators who are members 
of the Republican Party. This is part of 
the workings of our two-party system, 
and I endorse it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me a little 
strange, then, that certain Republican 
leaders, both from within and from with- 
out Tennessee, together with a few spe- 
cial interests with which they are al- 
lied, are undertaking to intervene in a 
Democratic Party primary election in 
Tennessee. I refer particularly to Mr. 
Guy Smith, of Knoxville, Tenn., chair- 
man of the Tennessee Republican Execu- 
tive Committee; and to Mr. Meade Al- 
corn, chairman of the National Republi- 
can Executive Committee, who has in- 
vaded Tennessee for personal attacks 
upon me, and who has sent agents there 
to serve a similar purpose. 

Their fury at me seems to have 
stemmed from the fact that I said 
frankly, early this year, that our country 
was in a recession, and proposed an ac- 
celeration of highway improvement and 
other permanent public works as a means 
of stimulating our economy and reliev- 
ing the distress of unemployment, 

Mr. Presdient, the partisan voices 
which now seek to interfere with what 
should be a matter for Tennesseans, and 
primarily for the Democrats of Tennes- 
see, immediately denounced me as a 
prophet of gloom and doom, and in other 
uncomplimentary and untrue terms. 

The fact that the whole country and 
President Eisenhower later recognized 
and acknowledged the recessionary con- 
dition of our economy seems not to have 
dulled in any respect those personal 
attacks upon me. 

Mr. President, I shall not be deterred 
in the least, by those or other tactics, 
from speaking the truth as I see it, nor 
will the people of Tennessee be misled 
by such tactics. 


UNKNOWN SOLDIER OF WORLD 
WARI 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, one of the most famous news 
stories in the history of American jour- 
nalism was written by Mr. Kirke L. Simp- 
son on the burial of the Unknown Soldier 
of World War I. 

Mr. Simpson was then a member of the 
‘Washington staff of the Associated Press, 
and for his famous story he was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize, the highest honor that 
can come to a reporter. 

I have already placed in the RECORD 
the program of the 1921 ceremonies and 
the 1958 ceremonies. I feel that Mr. 
Simpson’s article will be of great interest, 
not only to the Members of the Senate 
but to the general public, and therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that a major por- 
tion of the story be inserted at this point 
in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Story RETOLD: UNKNOWN SOLDIER RESTS aT 
Last 


WASHINGTON, November 11, 1921—Under 
the wide and starry skies of his own home- 
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land, America’s unknown dead from France 
sleeps tonight, a soldier home from the wars. 
Alone, he lies in the narrow cell of stone that 
guards his body; but his soul has entered into 
the spirit that is America. Wherever liberty 
is held close in men’s hearts, the honor and 
the glory and the pledge of high endeavor 
poured out over this nameless one of fame 
will be told and sung by Americans for all 
time. 

Scrolled across the marble arch of the 
memorial raised to American soldier and 
sailor dead, everywhere, which stands like a 
monument behind his tomb, runs this 
legend: “We here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” 

The words were spoken by the martyred 
Lincoln over the dead at Gettysburg. And 
today with voice strong with determination 
and ringing with deep emotion, another Pres- 
ident echoed that high resolve over the coffin 
of the soldier who died for the flag in France. 

Great men in the world’s affairs heard that 
high purpose reiterated by the man who 
stands at the head of the American people. 
Tomorrow they will gather in the city that 
stands almost in the shadow of the new 
American shrine of liberty dedicated today. 
They will talk of peace; and of the curbing 
of the havoc of war. 

They will speak of the war in France, 
that robbed this soldier of life and name 
and brought death to comrades of all na- 
tions by the hundreds of thousands. And 
in their ears when they meet must ring 
President Harding’s declaration today beside 
that flag-wrapped, honor-laden bier: 

“There must be, there shall be, the com- 
manding voice of a conscious civilization 
against armed warfare.” 

All day long the Nation poured out its 
heart in pride and glory for the nameless 
American. Before the first crash of the 
minute guns roared its knell for the dead 
from the shadow of the Washington Monu- 
ment, the people who claim him as their 
own were trooping out to do him honor. 
They lined the long road from the Capitol 
to the hillside where he sleeps tonight; they 
flowed like a tide over the slopes about his 
burial place. They choked the bridges that 
lead across the river to the fields of the 
brave, in which he is the last comer. 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines—all played 
their part in the thrilling spectacle as the 
cortege rolled along. And just behind the 
casket, with its faded French flowers on the 
draped flag, walked the President, the chosen 
leader of a hundred million, in whose name 
he was chief mourner at his bier. Beside 
him strode the man under whom the fallen 
hero had lived and died in France, General 
Pershing, wearing only the single medal of 
victory that every American soldier might 
wear as his only decoration. 

Behind came the carriage in which rode 
Woodrow Wilson, also stricken down by in- 
firmities as he served in the highest place of 
the Nation, just as the humble private rid- 
ing in such state ahead had gone down 
before a shell or bullet. For that dead man’s 
sake, the former President had put aside 
his dread of seeming to parade his physical 
weakness and risked health, perhaps life, to 
appear among the mourners for the fallen. 

After President Harding and most of the 
high dignitaries of the Government had 
turned aside at the White House, the proces- 
sion, headed by its solid blocks of soldiery 
and the battalions of sailor comrades, moved 
on with Pershing, now flanked by Secretaries 
Weeks and Denby, for the long road to the 
tomb. 

Ahead, the white marble of the amphi- 
theater gleamed through the trees. People 
in thousands were moving about the great 
circle. Down below the platform placed for 
the casket, in a stone vault, lay wreaths and 
garlands. Above the platform gathered men 
whose manes ring through history—Briand, 
Foch, Beatty, Balfour, Jacques, Diaz, and 
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others—in a brilliant array of place and 
power. They were followed by notables from 
all countries gathered here for tomorrow’s 
conference, and by some of the older figures 
in American life too old to walk beside the 
approaching funeral train. 

At the arch where the choir waited the 
heroic dead, comrades lifted his casket down 
and, followed by the generals and the ad- 
mirals, who had walked beside him from the 
Capitol, he was carried to the place of honor. 
Ahead moved the white robed singers, chant- 
ing solemnly. Carefully the casket was 
placed above the banked flowers and the 
Marine Band played sacred melodies until 
the moment the President and Mrs. Harding 
stepped to their places beside the casket. 

Mr. Harding showed strong emotion as his 
lips formed the last words of the address. He 
paused, then with raised hand and head 
bowed, went on in the measured, rolling 
periods of the Lord’s Prayer. The response 
that came back to him from the thousands 
he faced, from the other thousands out over 
the slopes beyond, arose like a chant. The 
marble arches hummed with the solemn 
sound. 

Then the foreign officers who stand highest 
among the soldiers or sailors of their flags 
came one by one to the bier to place gold 
and jeweled emblems for the brave above the 
breast of the sleeper. Already, as the great 
prayer ended, the President had set the 
American seal of admiration for the valiant, 
the Nation’s love for brave deeds and the 
courage that defies death, upon the casket. 
Side by side he laid the Medal of Honor and 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

The casket, with its weight of honors, was 
lowered into the crypt. A rocking blast of 
gunfire rang from the woods, The glittering 
. Circle of bayonets stiffened to a salute to the 

dead. Again the guns shouted their message 
of honor and farewell. Again they boomed 
out: A loyal comrade was being laid to his 
last, long rest. 

High and clear and true in the echoes of 
the guns, a bugle lifted the old, old notes of 
taps, the lullaby for the living soldier, in 
death his requiem. Long ago some forgotten 
soldier poet caught its meaning clear and 
set it down that soldiers everywhere might 
know its message as they sing to rest: 


“Fades the light; 
And afar 
Goeth day, cometh night, 
And a star 
Leadeth all, speedeth all, 
To their rest.” 


The guns roared out again in the national 
salute. He was home, the unknown, to sleep 
forever among his own. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall not make a lengthy statement on 
the Mutual Security bill. My views on 
this matter are well known. I have con- 
sistently supported policies looking to 
the economic advance of free nations 
throughout the world. I have also sup- 
ported, perhaps with less enthusiasm, 
those involving military aid to other 
nations. 

My endorsement of these measures, 
Mr. President, is not a perfunctory one. 
I have listened intently for years to the 
justifications of these programs as they 
have been made by the executive branch 
under two administrations before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I have 
been persuaded that these aid programs 
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are essential in terms of the defense of 
the Nation, in terms of the contribution 
which they make to the strengthening 
of freedom throughout the world, in 
terms of the requirements of common 
decency of those who are fortunate, to 
help others in distress, and in terms of 
the long-range benefits which they 
might bring to this country in greater 
international trade and other economic 
benefits. 

These justifications have always 
seemed to me to be more than ample to 
validate the aid program. The justifica- 
tions promised a contribution to the na- 
tional interest of dimensions far greater 
than the cost of the aid programs. They 
represented the program as a form of en- 
lightened self-interest, of broad national 
interest, which I, for one, was most 
anxious to advance. 

This year, however, a new model of 
justification has emerged for the mutual 
security program, like the new models of 
automobiles. And like the latter, I do 
not find the new justification very per- 
suasive. To be sure, the defense, the 
broad-range economic advantages, and 
the humanitarian appeals are retained 
as selling points. But new tail fins have 
been added, and double headlights. 

The program this year is being justi- 
fied by what it contributes to keeping 
the American economy going. It is being 
justified as an anti-recession measure. 
We are presented with detailed analyses 
of how much good aid given abroad does 
for the <irplane industry, the farmer, 
the farm equipment manufacturer, the 
shipping industry, the electronics in- 
dustry, and what not. Discreetly omitted 
is how much good it does for the arma- 
ments industry. 

I can assure Senators, Mr. President, 
that I have a great concern for the con- 
dition of the American economy. It is 
not, as the Senate well knows, in very 
good condition at this moment. To sug- 
gest, however, that the way to maintain 
the economy in a tolerable condition is 
by continuing an aid program abroad 
is to drain this program of its meaning. 

I recall that Marxist propaganda 
against this program has frequently re- 
verted to the theme that American aid 
is a device to alleviate economic crisis 
within the United States by conjuring up 
crises abroad. ‘Those who have seen fit 
to justify the aid program this year in 
terms of its salutary impact on the 
American economy are underscoring this 
propaganda. They are leaving the im- 
pression—and I have no doubt that the 
Soviet Union will make the most of it 
in the months ahead—that we are pour- 
ing our wealth abroad because we do not 
know what to do with it at home. And 
to that end we are keeping the world in 
a state of crisis. 

Let me say that there are many things 
which could be done at home with these 
billions we are using in the foreign-aid 
program. There are other ways—far 
more effective ways—to deal with an 
economic recession within the United 
States, and I hope that this administra- 
tion will soon begin to follow them. If 
we are going to continue the aid pro- 
gram as I assume and hope that we are, 
however, let us not, ourselves, so narrow 
its concept as to make the Nation the 
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legitimate butt of Soviet propaganda 
and an object of derision throughout the 
world. Let us drop this nonsense that 
we must continue the program because 
it keeps a factory going or dumps some 
wheat or corn abroad. Who pays for 
the products of the factory or the wheat 
or corn, if it is not the people of the 
Nation, through their taxes to support 
the program? 

Let us continue the program, not for 
an imaginary advantage which is no ad- 
vantage at all. Let us continue it be- 
cause military aid, as it is necessary, is a 
legitimate interest of the Nation; be- 
cause economic and technical progress 
throughout the world is an essential of 
the survival of freedom; and because 
assistance to a people elsewhere in acute 
distress is a human responsibility on any 
Nation more favorably situated. In 
short, Mr. President, let us support this 
program as an expression of bold leader- 
ship for peace and not as a fearful, in- 
ward-looking enterprise gutted of all of 
its enlightened significance. As an ex- 
pression of positive leadership for peace 
aid programs make sense. Otherwise 
they do not. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I con- 
gratulate the Senator for the statement 
he has made. I did not hear all the 
Senator’s address, but I rejoice especially 
in his pointing out what is the real sig- 
nificance of the program. We are not 
operating the program to try to give peo- 
ple in this country jobs, even though our 
people may benefit from the program. 
We have the program, as I think the 
Senator will agree, for the security of 
the United States of America. Is that a 
true statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
significance of the Senator's remarks. 

The Senator from New Jersey made a 
very thorough, extremely competent, 
and interesting speech on the program 
the other day. I felt it was not neces- 
sary at all to attempt to reiterate all the 
many points which the Senator from 
New Jersey made. I merely sought in 
my very brief statement to pick out one 
of the aspects of the matter which has 
not pleased me at all. I notice that be- 
cause of the recession there is a tendency 
to say the program will assist in allevi- 
ating the recession. That is stated to 
be one of the major purposes and mo- 
tives. I deny it is my motive, and I do 
not think it is a proper purpose. I 
think the program is entirely justifiable 
for many other reasons. 

I can think of many, many places 
where we could use the money and the 
resources for improvements at home if 
we were not compelled to use the money 
for this program, which is essential in 
the national interest and to the security 
of our country. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas very much 
for his clear exposition of his views. I 
find myself in accord with him. It is 
always a pleasure for me to work with 
the Senator from Arkansas for the safe- 
ty and security of the United States. 


Mr, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey has for many years 
given very fine leadership in the develop- 
ment and passage of legislation in this 
field. I know the Senator did so again 
this year. I am confident the Congress 
is going to accept the program. I want 
to keep the record straight as to why 
we are accepting the program—or at 
least try to keep the record straight. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as I 
address myself to the pending bill, I 
should like to go back for a moment 
to the ceremony which took place last 
week here in the Nation’s Capital, and 
particularly in the Rotunda of the Capi- 
tol Building. 

There came back home the bodies of 
two unknown soldiers, one symbolic of 
those who fell in Korea, and the other 
symbolic of those who fell in World 
War II. They came by warship up the 
Potomac, with a very precise ceremonial. 
Their bodies lay in state in the Nation's 
Capitol. Wreaths were reverently 
placed on the caskets. 

The Supreme Court Justices returned 
to the home of the Court. Members of 
the Senate filed back to the Senate 
Chamber. Members of the House of 
Representatives returned to their Hall. 
Those from the executive branch re- 
turned to their various agencies. Then 
began the long procession of those who 
wanted to pay homage to the two un- 
known heroes who, in the language of 
the day, are known only to God. 

I went back to the rotunda, after we 
returned to the Chamber. Among other 
things I saw the great predominance of 
the youth of our country, passing by the 
catafalques to pay their meed of tribute 
and devotion to those who, in an earlier 
generation, had fought for the Republic. 

I began to wonder a little about those 
youngsters. I had not been out of high 
school very long two generations ago 
when I donned the uniform of my coun- 
try and went abroad to fight in World 
War I. 

As I saw those young men of America 
I wondered whether one of them might 
become the fourth Unknown Soldier, I 
wondered whether, at some future 
time—God forbid that it should become 
necessary—a fourth comrade would join 
the Unknown Soldiers of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict, 
and whether one of the youngsters pass- 
ing by the flag-draped caskets might be- 
come an Unknown Soldier some years 
hence. 

As I thought of it, I wondered what 
could be done in order to prevent that 
kind of result. I wondered what policies 
we should pursue, and what we might do 
in the hope that another conflict could 
be avoided, and that peace as an abiding 
thing for all time to come might at long 
last become a reality in a rather fevered 
world. 

I know, of course, that peace is the 
ultimate hope. I know that it requires 
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reconstructed hearts to fashion a recon- 
structed society. That will require a 
long time, because the chastening proc- 
ess of civilization is still needed. Con- 
sider how long it has taken to eradi- 
cate even a little of the vestigial animal 
which was so long in mankind. 

So peace is an ultimate hope. No one 
can quite say that it isa present hope, as 
he lifts his eyes and beholds all the con- 
tagion, all the infection, all the fear, all 
the death, and all the disaster in the 
world. 

He may start at one end with the un- 
happiness of Poland and the small 
Baltic countries, Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia, which are under an imperious 
heel. Consider Hungary, where people 
dedicated to the cause of freedom went 
so far as to use stones, sticks, clubs, and 
even bare fists, in order to meet the on- 
slaught of modern military weapons. 

Consider a country like Germany, 
whose people are separated at present, 
but are filled with a desire for reunion. 
They will be unhappy until the day of 
reunion arrives. Let no one be mistaken 
on that point. 

Consider what is happening in the 
Middle East, in a freedom-loving coun- 
try such as Lebanon, where some of our 
own institutions and facilities were de- 
stroyed. 

Consider Egypt, under the direction of 
Nasser, and all the ferment which ex- 
ists in the Middle East at the present 
time. 

We need only to consider the experi- 
ences of our own Vice President in Latin 
America. When we turn to Indonesia, 
we see that conflict rages there. We see 
a small country like Vietnam, separated 
by the 18th parallel. The southern part 
of it is under a very capable head of 
state, who is trying to effect the reunion 
of that small country in the interest of 
its prosperity and freedom. 

I think of Korea, whose people are 
separated by the 38th parallel. I think 
of the money authorized by the pending 
bill for Korea, for Taiwan, better known 
as Formosa, and for Vietnam, key cen- 
ters in the Orient, where we hope some- 
how to stem the tide and prevent that 
vast area of Southeast Asia from being 
engulfed by Red fascism, which we com- 
monly refer to as communism. 

So who can behold this contagion, who 
can consider this fever, who can con- 
template this infection without at least 
feeling that this measure is the ultimate 
hope, and that something must be done 
in our time and in our generation to 
advance the cause of peace and to do it 
realistically? 

I hear from time to time the state- 
ment—and sometimes it is made on the 
floor of the Senate—“The more we do 
for other people, the less they like us.” 
I have never felt that there can be any 
real national affection between one 
country and another. I do not believe 
there is such a thing as a national love 
of one country for another. There will 
be individuals in one country, no doubt, 
who will be sympathetic and who will 
be well disposed to our purposes and our 
objectives; but we can hardly say that 
that is a national affection. 

I believe the best we can hope for in 
behalf cf our policies is respect. It may 
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be respect coupled with envy—envy for 
our institutions, envy for the standards 
we have generated in this country. It 
will be a cold respect. It will be a naked 
respect. However, it is the respect of 
the weak for the strong, and the weak 
will gravitate toward the strong. 

They may hate us, but they will re- 
spect us. The greatest function our Re- 
public can perform in a fevered world 
is to maintain its strength, and, through 
strength, to develop a leadership, as we 
march in the direction of an ultimate 
peace, and meanwhile preserve the se- 
curity and assure the survival of this 
country and its leadership. 

What are the components of strength? 
First of all, there is the home front 
strength. There is the solid industrial 
strength. Industrial strength on the 
home front is absolutely indispensable 
to the strength and the security of the 
Republic. 

There is a type of striking strength 
that must be developed, so that we need 
not marshal all the resources of the 
country in order to deal with brushfires 
which could conceivably burst into a 
wide conflagration. That would add ma- 
terially to our strength. Among other 
things, there must be a confidence in 
leadership, for out of it and out of the 
unity it develops there comes a national 
strength. We must have a military force 
in every field, properly armed with the 
best weapons we can supply. Obviously 
it is going to cost money. 

I wonder sometimes about our space 
researches, and how much or how little 
will come from them. However, we must 
undertake them in order to maintain the 
prestige of the country, and in the hope 
that, in probing the unknown, suddenly 
we will have something which will con- 
stitute a great weapon—not necessarily 
a destroying weapon—which will ad- 
vance the security and leadership of this 
Nation. 

Among the components of strength 
there is the strength of association. I 
know, of course, that there are those— 
and at one time I may have been among 
them—who have said that we must be 
strong enough to be able to hold our own 
anywhere in the world at any time 
against any single country or association 
of countries, without relying upon the 
strength or the affiliation of any other 
country. 

Mr. President, I try to remain mind- 
ful of the fact that there is a 20,000- 
mile perimeter which the forces of 
freedom are trying to defend. One 
can visualize it by moving across the 
38th parallel in Korea, the 18th parallel 
in Vietnam, the whole Pacific with its 
islands, the Western Hemisphere, and 
the NATO line, from where it begins in 
northern Europe and as it runs down 
through Turkey to the countries which 
are a part of the Baghdad Pact. It is 
a tremendous periphery of freedom that 
must be defended. 

How can we defend it? We can do it 
with our resources and our forces, with 
some aid from the countries with which 
we are associated in the effort to pre- 
serve freedom where it still exists, and 
to extend it where it is being extin- 
guished, but still burns in human hearts, 
until the lights come on once more. 
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I believe that is involved in the pending 
bill. 


One of the components of our na- 
tional strength, one of the components 
of our survival, one of the components 
of our security is in this bill. If I did 
not have a conviction on that subject, I 
would not vote for the bill. I doubt 
whether I would have supported it in 
other years. I voted against the Mar- 
shall plan when it was first inaugurated, 
largely because I saw in it a good deal 
of waste and extravagance. It was 
essentially an economic program, with- 
out military components. I am not sure 
that I would not do so again under 
similar circumstances. 

However, Mr. President, the emphasis 
here has changed. Most of the empha- 
sis is on the military aspects of the 
program. I know that that is not satis- 
factory to people in some quarters. 
Their feeling is such that they believe 
the emphasis ought to be wholly on the 
economic side of the program. 

Mr. President, there are no vacuums 
in this world. An inimical force moves 
into any vacuum that is created. 
Therefore we are confronted with a 
rather interesting equation if we are 
going to maintain this perimeter: Shall 
we send American youngsters—like 
those who paraded by the Unknown 
Soldiers last week—from their homes 
and firesides, at a cost of $3,600 a year 
each, when we can get youngsters from 
Turkey to hold a segment of freedom's 
line at a cost of approximately $120 a 
year each? Shall we send an American 
youngster into the Pacific, when we can 
get young Nationalist Chinese to hold 
the line at a cost of $109 a year for each 
one, instead of our youngsters at a cost 
of $3,600 a year apiece? Shall we send 
young men, like those who moved by 
the bier of the Unknown Soldiers last 
week, to Korea, when we can get a re- 
doubtable ROK soldier in South Korea 
at a cost of roughly $120 a year, instead 
of $3,600 a year, which it would cost to 
send one of our youngsters? 

I am pretty sure on what side of the 
equation any thoughtful person is going 
to be. That is what is involved here. 

It does presuppose this question: If a 
young Korean will stand on that line, 
are we willing to spend money to give 
him a gun? If a young Turk is willing 
to stand on the line, are we willing to 
spend some money to furnish him a 
gun? If a young Chinese is going to 
stand on the line, will we be willing to 
appropriate money to provide him a 
gun? It seems to me that to do so is 
in the best interest of American youth 
and in the best interest of peace and in 
the best interest of the ultimate hope 
that is so close to the heart of all man- 
kind. So I believe that is the thing that 
finally commends this bill to the think- 
ing people. 

I doubt whether the whole story has 
been adequately told to the people. I 
know, from the temper of the mail 
which reaches my desk, some people 
have all manner of rather infelicitous 
terms for the bill. They go further 
than to call it a foreign giveaway pro- 
gram, I am sure many of them do not 
appreciate the fact that we do not give 
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away money as such under this program. 
Most of the economic portions of the 
program are delivered in terms of com- 
modities, and they are fabricated in 
American mines, mills, and plants, and 
and then sent abroad. The military 
materiel and equipment which are made 
available to the soldiers of other coun- 
tries, to help us man the perimeter, are 
fabricated in our own arsenals, plants, 
and factories. So we have the benefit 
of the expenditures here and also the 
benefit of the employment which is pro- 
vided. 

Mr. President, this program is in the 
interest of an ultimate peace, of the 
preservation of freedom’s line, of our 
security, and of our survival. 

As I have noted the criticisms of the 
program which have come to my desk 
from time to time, I have sent such 
criticisms to the International Coopera- 
tion Administration with a request for 
the whole story concerning the criti- 
cisms which have been made. I have 
said, “I want to know whether there is 
any truth in some of these rather sharp 
and unhappy allegations which are 
made.” I have here, for instance, a re- 
print of an article entitled “Foreign 
Spree for Our Superspenders,” written 
by Eugene Castle, and published in 
American Mercury magazine for May 
1958. I know Mr. Castle. He has ap- 
peared before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and also before the Committee 
on Appropriations. I heard him give 
his testimony recently concerning the 
United States Information program. I 
apprehend that when the bill making 
appropriations to implement the author- 
ization bill for mutual security goes to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
the hearings begin, Mr. Castle will come 
to testify. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the article written by Mr. Castle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN SPREE FOR OUR SUPERSPENDERS 
(By Eugene W. Castle) 

Once again, from Washington, come the 
familiar pleas for more money to spend, 
tied to whatever current excuse will serve to 
frighten the American people into substitut- 
ing spending for orderly progress and com- 
mon sense. Ignored is the fact that a 
strong economy is still the most powerful 
weapon for our survival. Yet inflation, al- 
ways the end product of reckless spending, 
could fulfill the prediction of Lenin in 1920 
that America would be conquered—because 
we eventually would spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy. 

Tragically, the White House, the State De- 
partment, and the majority of the Members 
of the United States Senate seem bent upon 
carrying out this dire prophecy. Constantly 
we are reminded that the American people 
must make sacrifices, but what will the 
sacrifices gain for us? 

In 1952 General Eisenhower said: “The 
United States cannot be an Atlas; it cannot, 
by its financial sacrifice, all the other 
nations of the world on its shoulders and 
we should stop giveaway programs.” Yet on 
January 21, 1957, President Eisenhower told 
this Nation and the world: “We accept our 
deepest involvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere * * high will be the cost.“ 

We do not have the resources permanently 
to support all men everywhere. The real 
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meaning of the NATO meeting in Paris last 
December was that our allies told us that 
they had little faith in our ideas and were 
even reluctant to agree to accept more of our 
global bribery. Instead, they urged us to go- 
to Moscow and make a “talk” deal with the 
Kremlin. Yet, we are again being urged to 
perpetuate these same ill-conceived and badly 
executed schemes and policies that weaken 
our economy and dissipate our resources 
under the false assumption that we can buy 
allies with baies of money—and convert them 
with torrents of worthless propaganda. 

Since the Soviets respect only strength, 
none will disagree that there must be con- 
centration on our missile program and other 
means of maintaining military power. This 
does not mean, however, that those who 
spend our money should be allowed to use 
any excuse to waste our Nation’s resources 
on other projects. Both prudence and selt- 
interest dictate that, if we are to survive 
against the slave states, we must find ways 
and means to get the maximum value for 
every dollar expended. 

One thing is certain. The solution to our 
problems is not to be found in circling the 
globe with more foreign-aid dollars. For- 
eign aid is now the second-largest operating 
item in our Federal budget. By July 1, 1958, 
our foreign-aid ventures will approximate the 
astronomical total of $70 billion. 

So anxious are they to keep the giving in 
high gear that our highest officials contin- 
ually fly around the world seeking new ways 
and means of maintaining and enlarging this 
global giving. 

Basically our foreign- ald program was con- 
ceived as the unselfish action of a successful 
nation to rescue the devastated countries of 
Europe from the ravages of war. That ob- 
jective, originally estimated to cost not more 
than $17 billion and to be completed within 
4 years, was accomplished. Those who con- 
ceived it did not intend that it should con- 
tinue for 13 years and $70 billion. 

Few will dispute that a limited amount 
of foreign aid honestly and carefully dis- 
pensed to such friends as Turkey, Greece, 
Formosa, and Korea is justifiable; but the 
idea of continuing to try to buy the friend- 
ship of nations is completely unsound. 

Presently, our foreign-aid billions are paid 
mostly to the governments or public authori- 
ties of the receiving countries. Very large 
sums of our aid moneys allocated freely to 
underdeveloped countries all too often find 
their way into the pockets of the ruling 
politicians and their supporters. Some coun- 
tries use our aid dollars to pay for luxury 
imports. Others spend our money for a mul- 
titude of unwanted, unneeded, and wholly 
unsuitable public-works projects. 

Let us recall a few of these projects: Our 
foreign aiders financed an extensive survey to 
ascertain the sexual habits of Nehru's 
Indians. 

In Formosa, we are giving $48 million 
annually to pay for pensions for overaged 
Chinese soldiers, 

In Pakistan, we handed over $1 million to 
bolster that country’s fishing industry. 

Our wheat giveaway has ruined Canadian 
farmers. Once our best customer, the Do- 
minion Government now is looking else- 
where to spend its dollars. 

In Vietnam, 200 American engineers are 
enjoying home comforts to the envy of the 
restless natives, while building a military 
highway of highly questionable value. 

In Lebanon, our foreign aid dollars are 
used to plant wild grass shoots along public 
highways. 

In Tran, the Shah tells us to come across 
with more millions to support his army or 
he will seek the cash from Moscow. Per- 
haps the Shah of Iran would have respect— 
instead of contempt—for us if we told him 
and his fellow fencesitters to go to (Mos- 
cow). 
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In Afghanistan, we continue to pay for 
expensive airfields in a country where most 
travel is still done on the backs of camels. 

In the Philippines, we have provided cost- 
ly electronic microscopes and technical 
equipment in regions where no power is 
available for their use. 

In Laos, population 1,300,000, the govern- 
ment uses our foreign aid millions to buy 
luxury goods and to protect the internal 
political graft of that country. 

In Thailand, we began the building of a 
highway to cost $6.5 million, This highway 
has already cost us $18 million for half of 
the originally planned stretch, and this is a 
country with fewer than 9,000 automobiles. 

We have provided dress suits for Grecian 
undertakers, public baths for Egyptian camel 
drivers and free airplane rides for thousands 
of Arabs to visit their religious shrine in 
Mecca. 

In the name of foreign aid we are spend- 
ing $5 million annually to send warblers of 
arias to Western Europe, weight lifters to 
the Near East, and high-priced jazz bands to 
the Far East. 

Here are further examples as revealed by 
American reporter Fred Sparks, who in late 
1957 circled the world to bring home the 
facts. After urging that the White House 
dispatch a mission of businessmen fully fa- 
miliar with particular foreign regions, ac- 
companied by retired generals who know 
when an army commander is featherbedding, 
Mr. Sparks wrote: “If I belonged to such a 
mission I would take it to the Uyeno PX in 
Tokyo where bargain-priced merchandise, 
brought over for our troops at high tax- 
payer cost, is peddied illegally. I would take 
it to our economic-aid mission on Dewey 
Boulevard in Manila where, recently, di- 
rectors told me the Philippines could live 
and prosper without one free American dol- 
lar if integrity dominated. To another 
where we run a knitting school. To an- 
other where we underwrite modern art ex- 
hibits. To a third where we finance an 
elaborate survey of flower reproduction. I 
would take it to Pusan and Inchon in 
Korea where millions in aid shipments are 
stolen off the docks through careless or cor- 
rupt police practices. I would take it to 
Algeria’s grim battlefields where planes and 
tanks earmaked for anti-Communist use 
only are crushing a strictly local rebellion.” 

Reporter Sparks cited many more examples 
of squander, waste, and corruption. He 
wrote that if instead of a mission of ad- 
ministration followers—tripping from red 
carpet to red carpet and seeing only what 
they are supposed to sce—a real factfinding 
group was sent, it would come up with 
practical ways for cutting military aid 25 
percent and economic aid 50 percent with- 
out pulling back a single soldier on guard 
against Soviet adventures.” 

Those who continually clamor for ever- 
increasing spending for foreign aid solemnly 
repeat that we cannot support our Armed 
Forces as cheaply as we can subsidize the 
armies of other countries. They never say 
that some of our friends and so-called neu- 
tralists might, in self-interest, support their 
own military establishments if they were 
made to realize that Uncle Sam would no 
longer pick up the check. 

Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of 
the United States, is one of the few high 
Officials of our Government who reports di- 
rectly to the Congress and not to the Presi- 
dent. While making a routine check of the 
Defense Department's assets, Mr. Campbell 
discovered an item of $363 million that 
should not have been there at all. It was 
part of the 1954 military-aid appropriation 
which had never been used and had never 
been reappropriated. By rights, it should 
have reverted to the Treasury, and so 
Comptroller Campbell vigorously advised 
the Congress. More recently, he has made 
some additional discoveries concerning the 
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disbursal of our military aid. His report 
underscored that United States military-aid 
objectives in many allied countries were 
unrealities and financially unsound. It 
further stated that this country sent to 
some allies more weapons than they could 
use and failed to recapture the weapons 
for reallocation to allies suffering a shortage. 

The Comptroller General also stated that 
the Army and Air Force had failed to pro- 
vide adequate accounting and reporting 
on the supply and delivery of military aid 
and it recommended that our military-aid 
program must be put on an austere basis 
within the demonstrated capability and 
willingness of the recipients. The report 
summarized the General Accounting Office’s 
findings in nine countries: France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Spain, 
Taiwan (Formosa), and Turkey. 

On January 16, 1958, the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations in an official 
report asked, “How much of the $24 billion 
appropriated by the Congress for the mili- 
tary-aid program has been wasted?” 

It was revealed that neither the commit- 
tee nor the General Accounting Office were 
allowed access by the State and Defense De- 
partments to important information. 

The committee reported that military 
assistance is often granted for political 
rather than strictly military reasons, 1. e., 
large sums are wasted in order to feed the 
vanity of some foreign politicians and keep 
them happy rather than to strengthen the 
recipient nations. 

Planes, it was cited, are delivered without 
anyone to fly them, motor vehicles without 
gasoline to run them. 

The United States was charged for rental 
of $112 million worth of machine tools we 
had given to Great Britain. 

The committee learned that a given 
country may receive arms funds even 
though it may not be able to furnish a 
single soldier or jet pilot should war come. 

To sum up, the committee said, “Millions 
of dollars have been needlessly expended in 
excess costs, loose contract administration 
and overall laxness in protecting the inter- 
ests of the United States against charges 
for foreign taxes and profits in offshore 
contracts.” 

And all this, we are told by the President 
and Secretary of State, is vital to our secu- 
rity and very existence. 

For the past several years, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles repeatedly has 
assured us that the Soviet economy was be- 
coming worse by the hour and that it was 
on the verge of a crackup. Now, Mr. Dulles 
does a sudden and complete about face. He 
solemnly warns Congressional committees 
and issues lengthy press releases to the 
American people to inform us that the now- 
affluent Soviet bloc is tripping over itself in 
outgiving us in economic handouts and 
that if we do not immediately enter a mar- 
athon to match this alleged and recently 
discovered Red generosity we are most cer- 
tainly destined toward ruin. 

As a part of Washington’s stepped up 
campaign to terrify the American public into 
supporting bigger foreign giveaways than 
ever, the State Department recently an- 
nounced that during 1956 and 1957 the So- 
viet bloc agreed to supply $1.9 billion of 
military and economic assistance to 10 
underdeveloped countries while during the 
same period the United States allocated only 
$900 million to these countries. 

This sudden announcement, made just 
before Congress reconvened, is wholly mis- 
leading. 

The facts are that out of the total of $1.9 
billion which the State Department gave 
as an estimate, the Soviet bloc promised 
$1,335 billion and earmarked—but did not 
deliver—this sum for four countries, Egypt, 
Yugoslavia, Syria, and Indonesia. All of 
these countries can be classed as frigidly un- 
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friendly to us and what we stand for. Only 
10 to 15 percent of the promised Soviet 
money—that is between $130 and $170 mil- 
lion, has been actually spent in these coun- 
tries. During the same years of 1956 and 
1957, the United States provided nonmilitary 
aid to the Middle East and Asia amounting 
to more than $2 billion, or more than 10 
times the Soviet payoff. In addition, very 
large quantities of military aid, logistic sup- 
plies and free food were ladled out by 
our global givers during this 2-year period. 

If, as we are now told, the Soviets can 
accomplish so much by giving so little away, 
then why have we accomplished so little 
while giving so much? Actually, we are far 
outspending the Soviet bloc on both eco- 
nomic and military aid. Our real concern 
lies in getting much better value for what 
we are now giving away rather than making 
additional and unwarranted billions avall- 
able to our self-perpetuating planners. 

At one time only nations that appeared to 
be friendly were eligible for our foreign aid. 
Neutralists were to get nothing. But our 
Washington bureaucrats could not muster 
up enough friendly nations so the rules were 
mysteriously changed to enable neutralists— 
and even Communists—to receive the billions 
wrung from the American taxpayers. 

Shortly after President Eisenhower enter- 
tained Prime Minister Nehru of India at 
Gettysburg in December 1956, a dispatch 
from New Delhi to the New York Times con- 
firmed the fact that the President had 
pressed an offer of new economic aid on 
Nehru before he had even asked for it. It 
was reported that: “The President raised the 
problem of India’s economic future. He said 
that India’s second 5-year plan was a good 
plan and he wanted to boost it. The Presi- 
dent took the initiative on this at the sug- 
gestion of State Department experts who 
knew Mr. Nehru would be reluctant to raise 
it himself.” 

Some months later Nehru’s bashfulness 
disappeared. It was announced that the new 
5-year plan would require $1,500,000,000 al- 
most at once and that the United States was 
expected to give it a boost by handing over 
about $600 million to prevent the plan from 
collapse before it could be started. This ex- 
plains why the White House was so disturbed 
when, last July, the Congress reduced its de- 
mand for $2 billion over a 3-year period for 
economic development projects in backward 
nations. Congress, it should be recalled, re- 
duced this from a 3- to a 2-year appropria- 
tion. It allows $300 million for the first year, 
instead of the half-billion dollars originally 
requested. It reduced the expenditure for 
the second year to $625 million and elimi- 
nated the blank check for the third year 
entirely, 

It has just been revealed that the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration finds 
itself in the embarrassing position of not yet 
having spent the $300 million included in 
this year’s budget—now the ICA is doing 
handsprings to get rid of these hundreds of 
millions before double this amount is made 
available for the new fiscal year. Secretary 
Dulles went to Baghdad to get rid of some 
of this money quickly and ICA Director Smith 
has been flying around the Near East trying 
re do the same before the June 30 fiscal dead- 

ne. 

Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, 
now the coordinator of foreign aid, nas, for 
many months, been actively seeking to ob- 
tain a substantial increase in the blank 
check allocation, Dillon, with the backing 
of both the President and the Secretary of 
State, has called for the immediate avail- 
ability of the $625 million which Congress 
specified in the Mutual Security Act of 1957 
could not be spent before the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1958. The spending of these 
hundreds of millions far ahead of schedule 
would, of course, facilitate the fulfillment of 
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the promise made to Nehru, and, at ‘the same 
time, would avoid a bitter and prolonged de- 
bate in Congress. But it would also nullify 
the intent of Congress. 

The President, and those who advise and 
speak for him, appear unaware of the con- 
clusions reached by industrial adviser to the 
International Cooperation Administration in 
India who said: 

“Our extreme vulnerability here (India) 
seems to me to be in the fact that what we 
are trying to do is unknown to 80 or 85 per- 
cent of the population and only known to at 
the most 15 percent of the population, the 
political leaders and educated people who 
manipulate or suppress this knowledge to 
suit their political motives of the mo- 
ment. * * * Two facts may be accepted 
without question: India is determined to 
socialize or nationalize all industry as soon 
as possibe, and there exist more offers of aid 
from sources other than the United States 
than India can possibly assimilate or accept. 
Now, why do we use the American taxpayers’ 
money to accelerate nationalization of in- 
dustry in India? The time has passed when 
they can be converted to private enterprise 
and all we are buying is a minority interest 
or lability in a national policy that is ulti- 
mately headed for either economic chaos or 
communism.” 

In the case of Yugoslavia and Poland, our 
aid dollars are not even buying a minority in- 
terest ina liability. They are actually reduc- 
ing the liabilities of those who unqualifiedly 
support the men in the Kremlin and whose 
avowed purpose was and is to destroy us. 
Red Dictator Tito and Moscow’s Polish pup- 
pet, Gomulka, both openly boast that they 
are and will continue to be bedfellows of 
the men in the Kremlin. Yet, despite the 
pronouncements and actions of these two 
avowed Communists, new excuses are being 
found to pressure both the Congress and the 
American people into sending more hundreds 
of millions after the vast sums already 
wasted. 

Nehru, Tito, and Gomulka are but three 
examples of how the American taxpayers 
could and should be saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of wasted dollars, and these savings 
should be made now. 

Four years ago there were 9,793 persons 
on the Government's foreign aid payrolls. 
Today there are 18,819 employed in our ICA, 
State, and Defense Departments, to give our 
resources away. Yet Congress reduced the 
billions for foreign aid spending from 66 
billion in 1953 to $3.5 billions for the current 
fiscal year. With fewer billions to spend, 
why do we need twice the number of people 
to spend them? 

If the ICA were to cut down on its fleld 
programs, reduce the number of bodies serv- 
ing it in Washington and throughout the 
world, two things would happen: The rank 
and scale of pay of the great mass of Officials 
would be dropped one or more grades, and 
the still greater mob of jobholders would be 
substantially reduced. Obviously this will 
never be done voluntarily by thousands of 
people who have become careerists and pay- 
masters in the disposal of $5 billion annually 
and who, as a group, never had it so good. 
Our Chief Executive and those who plead 
for him insist upon perpetuating and not 
reducing this wasteful and topheavy 
bureaucracy. 

Perhaps too many of us are under the 
erroneous impression that the Government’s 
perpetual spending for foreign aid is very 
far away in terms of our own personal econ- 
omy. But in reality, this is not so. Foreign 
aid is much closer to our everyday life than 
most of us realize. Year after year, since 
the end of the war, our foreign aid expendi- 
tures represented our deficit financing. Now 
there are the added dangers of the national 
debt already revised and the return to a 
deficit economy. To continue the annual 
spending of more than $5 billion (which in- 
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cludes our food giveaway of one billion an- 
nually) will make impossible for many 
years to come a balanced budget with suf- 
ficient surplus to provide tax reduction for 
millions of middle-bracket Americans, who 
are sadly in need of such assistance, 

Those who clamor for more foreign aid 
never mention the fact that our giveaway 
program has already cost us twice as much 
as all Social Security benefits, plus aid to 
the needy, aged, blind, and disabled. And it 
has cost three times as much as all farm 
programs since the war, and seven times as 
much as all atomic energy projects. 

The $70 billion total for foreign aid spend- 
ing, which we are now approaching, is the 
equivalent of one-fourth of our present na- 
tional debt. The cost of servicing this por- 
tion of the debt now approximates $2 billion 
annually, or one-fourth of the total interest 
charge. This is a continuing expense. 

Last July the Congress, led by such 
stanch supporters for a sound economy as 
Congressman OTTO E. PassMAN, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, and the late Lawrence H. Smith, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, reduced the ad- 
ministration's original demand for foreign 
aid for the current fiscal year by over a bil- 
lion dollars. This was accomplished in the 
face of a strong administration-supported 
lobby, the assistance of two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate, the dire predictions 
of the Department of State and the Penta- 
gon, and the power, prestige, and patronage 
of the President. 

The cut could and should have been much 
deeper. Nevertheless, in addition to slash- 
ing the President's original demand by 23 
percent, Congress, by courageous action, re- 
duced his second demand for a blank check 
from 3 years to 2 and by nearly a billion 
dollars. Also, the Congress flatly rejected 
the President's request that it abdicate its 
lawful control over the foreign-aid purse 
strings by turning over more than $2 billion 
of foreign military aid to the Department 
of Defense. By placing this vast sum in the 
Nation's military budget, it would be per- 
manently hidden from both the legislators 
and the American people who pay the bill. 

Year after year, as appropriation time ap- 
proaches, the administration, its spokesmen, 
and manipulated pressure groups discover 
new pretexts to pressure the Congress and 
propagandize the American people. Last 
year it was Egypt and Syria. The year be- 
fore it was the Russian loans (not gifts) to 
Afghanistan, Burma, and India. Sputnik 
was promoted as the excuse for hiking the 
foreign-aid bill by more than a billion dol- 
lars and to increase the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank by an additional 
$2 billion. 

Despite bureaucratic pressures, we must 
not permit foreign aid, presently the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy, to become the 
tombstone of our Nation, Instead, foreign 
aid should now be tapered off so that even- 
tually millions will be used to observed ad- 
vantage where billions are presently being 
wasted. Americans would then have a for- 
eign-aid bill from Congress which our Re- 
public could support, one that would no 
longer be a device for politicians to use for 
promoting themselves as WPA directors of 
the world. 

Last year, when the President confronted 
the Nation with a bloated $71-billion budget, 
the people showered their protests upon 
Washington to an extent never experienced 
before. The avalanche of mail hitting Cap- 
itol Hill, demanding a deep cut in the for- 
eign-aid appropriations, caused panic in the 
White House as well as in the offices of 
Senators who were attempting to defend the 
continuance of unlimited giveaway funds 
and the maintenance of rivers of waste and 
extravagance. 

Our businesswise citizens must tell their 
Congressmen again and again that economy 
and integrity in Government are still the 
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greatest weapons we possess. Responsive to 
the will of the people, Congress, if com- 
manded, will reduce foreign aid, which visibly 
is yielding diminishing results. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
turn now to the work which has been 
done by the International Cooperation 
Administration with respect to some of 
the charges contained in Mr. Castle’s 
article. They have been repeated in the 
press in many sections of the country. 
Last year a great many of Mr. Castle’s 
statements were printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of a speech 
made by a Member of this body. I spoke 
to the Senator afterward and said that 
I thought some of those statements 
should be handled rather cautiously, be- 
cause I had some doubts whether they 
were founded in fact. 

As I encountered criticisms from time 
to time, I was not willing to disbelieve 
Mr. Castle’s allegations; neither was I 
willing to accept them. I believe state- 
ments of that kind must be documented, 
because the bill involves billions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars, and if we are to deal 
with the subject adequately we must 
do so on the basis of facts, 

So I asked the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, which administers 
the program, about some of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Castle, in the hope 
that they could supply me with the facts. 
Under date of May 31, 1958, I received 
a letter from the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Office of the Di- 
rector, over the signature of Mr. J. H. 
Smith, Jr. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 31,1958. 
Hon. Everett MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR DIRKSEN: This is in further 
reply to your letter of April 30, 1958, asking 
for detailed comments on an article by Eu- 
gene W. Castle in the May issue of the 
American Mercury. 

A brief statement of the facts with re- 
gard to each of the charges or implied 
charges made in Mr. Castle's article is at- 
tached for your information. As you re- 
quested, we have arranged these in the order 
in which they appear in the original article. 
I am returning the original article with key 
numbers entered in the margin to tie in with 
the numbers of the comments attached. 
The charges which relate to the mutual- 
security program in general or the economic 
assistance portions of it are numbered from 
1 to 36. In addition, there are 10 charges 
which relate primarily to the military-assist- 
ance portion of the mutual-security pro- 
gram. Comments on these have been sup- 
plied by the Department of Defense. These 
are numbered from D-i to D-10. 

I think the comments on Mr. Castle's spe- 
cific charges speak for themselves. As to 
the reliability of his statements, it is inter- 
esting to note that he starts by seriously 
misquoting President Eisenhower's inaugural 
address and ends up by miscalculating the 
relationship between foreign aid and certain 
other budget costs. Most of the statements 
in between seem to be similarly designed to 
distort or ignore actual facts in whatever 
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way may be required to support the general 
points Mr. Castle is attempting to make. 

An overall analysis of the 36 charges in 
this article which relate to the mutual-secu- 
rity program in general or to the economic 
portions of it indicates that none of them 
represents a case of misuse or mismanage- 
ment of mutual-security funds where full 
corrective action either has not already been 
taken or is not now being undertaken to 
the best of our ability. 

In some 24 out of the 36 cases, the re- 
ported criticism is clearly erroneous. This 
includes two cases where, as far as we can 
determine, the reported events never took 
Place at all. 

Moving along in this group of erroneous 
charges, we find six charges of activities 
which were carried on by agencies not con- 
nected with the mutual-security program, 
ICA, or any of its predecessors. Next there 
appear to be 6 cases in which the facts re- 
ported are wrong and 10 cases in which more 
or less accurate facts have been misinter- 
preted. In these case I believe the correct 
facts or the correct interpretation would 
substantially eliminate the criticism. 

As for the remaining 12 charges in which 
the facts do relate to ICA and are reason- 
ably accurately reported and interpreted, 9 
of these are cases where there is a genuine 
question of judgment involved. These range 
from broad questions of public policy to 
questions of economic or technical judg- 
ment. In each of these cases, ICA, or its 
predecessors took the action for which we 
are criticized on the basis of the best po- 
litical, economic, and technical advice it 
could obtain. Mr. Castle, with the benefit 
of hindsight, has reached a contrary judg- 
ment. Next, we come to one case where 
there was clearly an error in judgment on 
the part of one of ICA’s predecessor agencies, 
but where full corrective action has long 
since been taken. 

This leaves two cases of problems which 
ICA has recognized and which we are striving 
to correct, but where we have not yet been 
wholly successful in doing so. Both of these 
cases involve emergency situations in which 
ICA’s efforts to assure the proper use of 
every dollar of the funds made available 
to us have run up against either deeply 
imbedded ways of doing business in some 
countries or a complete lack of familiarity 
with the handling of Government funds in 
others. 

I am also enclosing for your information 
& copy of the paper published by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs which gives a 
complete indexed list of ICA's comments on 
various charges made by Mr. Castle and other 
critics of the program. 

Finally there is enclosed a copy of a staff 
memorandum prepared by the staff of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, com- 
menting on some of Mr. Castle's charges 
and the ICA responses to them. 

I welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
with you in attempting to arrive at the truth 
about these often-repeated charges. Please 
let me know if there is any further informa- 
tion you would like to have. 

. Sincerely yours, 
J. H. SMITH, Jr. 


_ Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I had 
presented to me a study made by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which seems to relate to certain charges 
made against mutual security opera- 
tions, and which contains answers fur- 
nished by the ICA. I assume the ques- 
tions and answers to be presented now, 
based on Mr. Castle’s article, are totally 
different from what is contained in the 
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survey made by the House along the 
same lines, but as a result of different 
complaints which were made. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. There may be dupli- 


cations, for aught I know; but I have 
placed this letter in the Recorp because 
the document which was prepared by 
the House committee, while it is a most 
compelling and persuasive document, 
has not had wide currency; and the 
amazing thing is that it is not carefully 
examined to show the repudiation of so 
many of the charges which have been 
made. 

Obviously the ICA could not refute or 
put the label of complete error on many 
of these charges unless it had good 
grounds for doing so. ‘Therefore, I in- 
tend to pursue this matter when the 
representatives of the ICA come before 
the Appropriations Committee, in con- 
nection with appropriations of funds for 
the ICA. 

I believe the case must be made now, 
as a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
so that those in libraries, schools, col- 
leges, and elsewhere can, if they have a 
disposition to do so, obtain the docu- 
mented facts. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I cannot commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois too highly 
for what he is doing. I believe he is 
rendering a most important service; I 
believe it important that the study be 
made, in connection with the article, 
which seems to be biased in opposition 
to what we have been trying to do in 
connection with the mutual security 
program. 

So I commend the Senator from Mi- 
nois most highly for what he is doing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my friend, 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I hope the record can 
be established in such a way that the 
charges can be labeled, seriatim No. 1, 
No. 2, and so forth. 

Charge No. 1 which is made in the 
article by Mr. Castle, and which has 
been published in the American Mer- 
cury magazine, is as follows: 

CHARGE NO, 1 

Eugene Castle states: “* * * on January 
21, 1957, President Eisenhower told this Na- 
tion and the world: ‘We accept our deepest 
involvement in the destiny of men every- 
where * * high will be the cost.““ 

ANSWER 


Mr. President, standing by itself, that 
quotation means one thing. However, it 
means something else when we read all 
the President said, so that no violence is 
done to the context. The quotation 
given in the article is taken from the 
President’s Second Inaugural Address. 
Now I shall read into the Recorp all of 
that portion of the President’s address. 
The relevant portions of the President’s 
Second Inaugural Address are as follows: 

We seek peace, knowing—as all ages of man 
have known—that peace is the climate of 
freedom. And now, as in no other age, we 
seek it because we have been warned, by the 
power of modern weapons, that peace may 
be the only climate possible for human life 
itself. 

Yet this peace we seek cannot be born of 
fear alone; it must be rooted in the lives of 
nations. There must be justice, sensed and 
shared by all peoples, for, without justice 
the world can know only a tense and unstable 
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truce. There must be law, steadily invoked 
and respected by all nations, for without law, 
the world promises only such meager justice 
as the pity of the strong upon the weak. But 
the law of which we speak, comprehending 
the values of freedom, affirms the equality of 
all nations, great and small. 

Splendid as can be the blessings of such a 
peace, high will be its cost: in toil patiently 
sustained, in help honorably given, in sacri- 
fice calmly borne. 


Then three paragraphs intervene; and 
then comes the portion of the statement 
Mr. Castle quoted in his article which 
has been published in the American Mer- 
cury magazine. That very pertinent 
paragraph is as follows: 

We recognize and accept our own deep 
involvement in the destiny of men every- 
where. We are accordingly pledged to honor, 
and to strive to fortify the authority of the 
United Nations. For in that body rests the 
best hope of our age for the assertion of that 
law by which all nations may live in dignity. 


Mr. President, it seems clear that Mr. 
Castle has rather deliberately misquoted 
the President and taken the words out of 
context, because in the way he has quoted 
them, they have an entirely different 
meaning. 


I believe in making an honest record. 
I do not intend to demean Mr. Castle 
or any other critic. I simply say that 
if we are to have a record, let us have 
the whole record, not merely a portion of 
it on which criticisms are based, and 
which too often is the moving base for 
so much of the mail which comes to our 
desks. 

CHARGE NO. 2 


In his charge No. 2, Mr. Castle writes: 


(a) We do not have the resources perma- 
nently to support all men everywhere. The 
real meaning of the NATO meeting in Paris 
last December was that our allies told us 
that they had little faith in our ideas and 
were even reluctant to agree to accept more 
of our global bribery. Instead, they urged 
us to go to Moscow and make a talk deal 
with the Kremlin, 


Mr. President, that is rather singular 
language. I propose to follow it here 
with the answer. I shall not detain the 
Senate by reading the answer at the mo- 
ment. Instead, Senators can read it to- 
morrow morning in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I have prepared the whole an- 
swer, not merely a partial one; and I ask 
that the answer be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the answer 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANSWER 

(a) The December NATO heads of govern- 
ment meeting was a success from the United 
States viewpoint. The first steps were taken 
to solve several difficult problems in the mili- 
tary fleld, such as: stockpiling nuclear war- 
heads; putting IRBM’s at the disposal of 
SACEUR; improving coordination of defense 
plans; and promoting a coordinated ap- 
proach to the research, development, and 
production of modern weapons. The meet- 
ing also led to the significant agreement 
that governments must give greater support 
to fundamental research and to scientific 
and technical education and that national 
efforts must be aided through sharing tasks 
and pooling scientific facilities and informa- 
tion. The meeting also arrived at agreement 
on important political and economic matters. 
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Differences between allies tend to receive 
much more attention in the press than do 
less spectacular but often more important 
matters on which countries agree. There 
are of course some issues on which certain 
NATO countries do not see eye to eye. But 
these problems must not be permitted to 
overshadow many other basic matters on 
which NATO countries are in unanimous 
accord and on which great progress is being 
made. The discussions on disarmament in 
NATO last year are an example of the 
achievements in the field of political con- 
sultation, as are the recent discussions and 
decisions taken at the NATO Foreign Minis- 
ters Conference on dealing with Soviet polit- 
ical manuevers. The ministers noted that 
conferences at the summit are not the only 
way, or necessarily the best way of conduct- 
ing negotiations or reducing international 
tensions. They agreed that a summit confer- 
ence took place, it should be properly pre- 
pared and should consider certain important 
questions including the reunification of 
Germany and controlled disarmament. In 
taking these decisions the ministers in effect 
offered strong support for United States 


policies. 
CHARGE NO. 2 CONTINUED 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Castle also says 
that: 

(b) The mutual security program is based 
on the false assumption that we can buy 
allies with bales of money. 

Answer: (b) The mutual security program 
does not seek to buy friends and allies for 
dollars, and any program with such a pur- 
pose is doomed to fail. As has been re- 
peated time and again by the leaders of both 
political parties, the program is designed to 
enhance our national security. It is achiev- 
ing this end: it has checked the advance of 
Communist imperialism most dramatically 
in Greece, Iran, and Vietnam; by defraying 
about 20 percent of the cost, it has pro- 
vided armed forces of 5 million men joined 
with ours through collective security agree- 
ments; it has enabled us to secure and main- 
tain 250 bases vital to our air and naval 
forces; and in the face of Communist pres- 
sure and blandishments, through economic 
and technical assistance, it has enabled the 
many new but underdeveloped nations to 
maintain their independence and to begin 
the economic development their people so 
desire and deserve. 

The countries to which we extend military 
and economic aid are not our satellites to 
which we dictate domestic and foreign poli- 
cies, nor is it our desire to make them such. 
They are rather free and independent na- 
tions, and thus may honestly differ with us 
on many issues. But they all agree with us 
on the fundamental issue: the need for a 
truly peaceful world in which nations are 
free to pursue their destinies in their own 
way. By helping establish security from 
aggression and in the underdeveloped na- 
tions, providing hope for economic better- 
ment, this program encourages and enables 
countries to continue working toward their 
goals through free and democratic institu- 
tions. 

CHARGE NO. 3 


Mr. President, Mr. Castle’s third charge 
is that the Marshall plan was originally 
estimated to cost $17 billion. Then in 
the article we find that he has written 
the following: 

But those who conceived the first Marshall 
plan did not intend that it should continue 
for 13 years and $70 billion, 

ANSWER 

Mr. President, what was the final cost 
of the Marshall plan; and what was its 
duration? Here is the answer: 

Mr. Castle's statement that the Mar- 
shall plan, contrary to its initial concep- 


was concluded in June 1951. 
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tion, has continued for 13 years, at a 
cost of $70 billion, is not correct. 

The Marshall plan was the program 
of economic aid to Europe designed to 
rehabilitate war-devastated economies— 
which was commenced in April 1948 and 
The total 
cost of that program was $12 billion— 
$10.8 billion in grants, and $1.2 billion in 
loans repayable in dollars. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire answer be printed 
at this point in the Record; and at this 
point I only wish to interpolate that I 
was in the other body when the Marshall 
plan was written. As I recall, I voted 
against it. Since then there have been 
many changes in the world, and mere 
has been a difference in emphasis and 
accent. At that time there was not 
much of a military program. In the 
past 10 years we have come far from the 
condition and the circumstances which 
obtained in the world in 1948. So the 
whole documented answer, with all the 
figures verified from the record, is here; 
and I submit it as an answer from the 
ICA to the allegation made in the article 
published in the May issue of the Amer- 
ican Mercury magazine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the answer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Answer: Mr. Castle’s statement that the 
Marshall plan, contrary to its initial concep- 
tion, has continued for 13 years at a cost of 
$70 billion is not correct. 

The Marshall plan program was the pro- 
gram of economic aid to Europe—designed to 
rehabilitate war-devastated economies— 
which was commenced in April 1948 and 
which was concluded in June 1951. The 
total cost of that program was $12 billion 
$10.8 billion in grants and $1.2 billion in 
loans repayable in dollars. 

After the completion of the Marshall plan 
program, the United States furnished de- 
fense support assistance to European NATO 
countries. This program—distinct from the 
Marshall plan program—was essentially de- 
signed to enable these countries to undertake 
rearmament and defense efforts so as to 
contribute to Free World defensive strength 
to counteract the Communist menace. It 
did so by providing the economic assistance 
necessary to sustain their economies under 
the burden of these defense efforts. The last 
year in which defense support assistance was 
programed for European NATO countries was 
fiscal year 1955. The total cost of defense 
support for European NATO countries was 
approximately $2.8 billion. 

If Mr. Castle’s reference to the Marshall 
plan is taken to mean all nonmilitary assist- 
ance under the mutual security program in- 
cluding not only the Marshall plan and de- 
fense support to European NATO countries 
but also all other nonmilitary assistance to 
all areas of the world since the inception 
of the program, then the program to date 
has continued for about 10 years, not 13, and 
has cost approximately $22.5 billion, not $70 
billion. If all military assistance is added 
to this figure, the total is $42.6 billion. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to re- 
sume with charge No. 4, in this article 
Mr. Castle states: 

Presently, our foreign aid billions are paid 
mostly to the governments or public authori- 
ties of the receiving countries. Very 
sums of our aid moneys allocated freely to 
underdeveloped countries all too often find 
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their way into the pockets of the ruling poli- 
ticians and their supporters. 


I think ICA makes a rather persuasive 
answer. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed charge No. 4 and the 
answer from the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

There being no objection, the charge 
and answer were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Charge No. 4: Mr. Eugene Castle states: 
“Presently, our foreign-aid billions are paid 
mostly to the governments or public au- 
thorities of the receiving countries. Very 
large sums of our aid moneys allocated 
freely to underdeveloped countries all too 
often find their way into the pockets of the 
ruling politicians and their supporters.” 

Answer: Mutual security funds almost 
never take the form of dollars “paid” to 
governments and public authorities of re- 
ceiving countries. Rather, it is the supply 
of goods and technicians. In the case of 
goods, these are provided normally through 
commercial channels and, while there may 
be opportunities for indirect gain on the 
part of government officials, the aid dol- 
lars themselves cannot result directly in 
personal gain. The providing of techni- 
cians, of course, gives no opportunities of 
this kind. In the 10 years of mutual secu- 
rity and predecessor programs in the eco- 
nomic field, totaling over $20 billion, there 
is a remarkable record of honesty in the 
handling of these programs. What minor 
instances of alleged charges of misuse have 
occurred are either unsubstantiated or in 
a few instances involve the actions of gov- 
ernment officials which are beyond the con- 
trol of this Government. And again it is 
noted in these cases it is not the aid dol- 
lars themselves which are available for mis- 
use. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I now come to 
charge No. 5 and charge No. 6, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the charges 
and the answers be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the charges 
and answers were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Question No. 5: Are any of our foreign- 
aid dollars used to pay for luxury imports 
by the recipient countries? 

Answer: Under ICA policies United States 
assistance may not be used for importing 
luxury items. ICA has taken careful steps 
to enforce these policies and thereby to 
make sure that this does not happen. These 
steps include: (1) the building up over the 
years of an internal administrative list of 
specific items classed as luxuries which in 
the absence of a demonstration of their es- 
sentiality are not eligible for ICA financing, 
(2) a careful system of end use checks or 
checks on the actual use to which United 
States-financed imports are put, (3) an ar- 
rival accounting system operated either by 


the United States or by the host government 


which in turn makes reports to us, and (4) 
a system of penalties for any infraction of 
the policy against luxuries under which the 
United States money so used is recaptured. 

Charges of this sort are made from time 
to time because observers learn of certain 
imports but do not learn of the use to which 
they are put. For example, one might make 
this charge about air conditioners or 
cameras. But it is apparent that an air 
conditioner is not a luxury where laboratory 
work requires rigid temperature control. 
Similarly, what may appear under the label 
“camera” is not a luxury item if it is a 
specialized type of industrial photographic 
equipment. These are two actual examples 
of charges which have been made. This 
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kind of charge frequently occurs also when 
the observer learns of the existence within a 
country of luxury items and makes this 
charge without learning that, in fact, no 
mutual security funds were used to finance 
its import. 

Obviously, no administrative system can 
prevent mistakes. This is particularly true 
where, as required by law (as well as sound 
principle), we make maximum use of private 
trade channels. But if an unauthorized 
use is made of ICA funds, the aid country is 
obliged to make a refund of such funds to 
ICA. As of January 31, 1958, over $8 million 
had been received by ICA from aid countries 
as refunds of amounts improperly spent for 
luxury or unessential goods. 

Even in the uncommon cases, where, be- 
cause of the need to secure foreign local 
currencies quickly, ICA has transferred dol- 
lars directly to the aid country (as where 
local currency for troop pay has been re- 

before commodity imports could 
generate the amounts required), a control 
system has usually been established to pre- 
vent purchase of luxury goods with the dol- 
lars transferred. Although in such cases 
the dollars are no longer the property of the 
United States, the aid country has formally 
agreed not to spend them for luxuries and 
has permitted an ICA representative to sit 
with the Government’s import control body 
which enforces this agreement. In those 
rare cases where the control system has not 
operated to prevent the purchase of luxury 
goods, ICA has taken additional steps to 
correct the situation and prevent additional 
purchases of nonessential goods. 

Question No. 6: Eugene Castle alleges that 
some nations spent our money for a multi- 
tude of unwanted and unneeded and wholly 
unsuitable public works projects. 

(a) Is this true? 

(b) What is the procedure utilized in se- 

@ project eligible for foreign aid? 

(e) What voice do we have and what voice 
does the recipient nation have in the selec- 
tion and evaluation of projects? 

Answer: (a) This criticism is certainly not 
true. Of course it is so generalized and 
sweeping as to defy a specific response. Such 
an answer would require knowledge of 
which projects, in which countries, financed 
by which United States money Mr. Castle 
has in mind and in what particulars he 
believes them unwanted, unneeded, and un- 
suitable. 

Procedures developed by ICA and its pred- 
ecessors make highly unlikely the expendi- 
ture of funds for any unwanted, unneeded, 
and unsuitable project, not to speak of mul- 
titudes of them. No ICA project, in public 
works or of any other kind, is even started 
uniess and until specifically and formally 
requested by the cooperating country. So 
it can hardly be “unwanted.” Actually, each 
proposed project represents the cooperating 
country’s judgment as the most desirable 
out of many desirable activities, all fiercely 
competing for the limited aid funds avail- 
able, In addition, in almost all cases the 
country itself must finance the bulk of the 
project cost from local currency resources, 
including counterpart funds, which are very 
short in relation to a multitude of compet- 
ing needs. When, as frequently happens, 
the United States assistance is on a loan 
basis and must be repaid, another factor 
Militates against expenditures for “un- 
wanted” projects. 

The likelihood of a project being un- 
needed or unsuitable is likewise remote in 
view of the screening which project pro- 
posals receive before they are approved. 
These procedures are described in (b) below. 

It must be cGnceded that it is possible 
that in the course of supporting scores of 
public works projects in dozens of countries 
over a period of more than 10 years ICA 
and its predecessor agencies may have sup- 
ported a few projects which some people 
‘with the benefit of hindsight might now 
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consider undesirable. Such cases are likely 
to be ones associated with a crash program 
which ICA or its predecessors have been 
required to take for urgent political and 
economic reasons, such as the Iranian crisis 
of 1952. In any case where ICA has deter- 
mined that a public works project is not 
wholly suitable, ICA has taken vigorous ac- 
tion to correct the situation and to maxi- 
mize the project’s utility. 

(b) While specific ICA procedures for re- 
viewing proposed projects vary somewhat 
with the particular type of funds involved, 
projects generally go through the following 
steps before they are approved for financing 
with any funds controlled by ICA: 

1. The cooperating country proposes the 
project and requests United States assist- 
ance. 

2. The ICA mission in the cooperating 
country reviews the proposed project for its 
desirability, economic and technical feas- 
ibility, and cost. Where sufficient technical 
or economic data is not available, a special 
engineering or other survey may be required. 

3. When the ICA mission is satisfied the 
project is sound, it submits it to ICA/Wash- 
ington for further review and approval. This 
review is carried out by United States eco- 
nomic and technical staffs, by specialized 
agencies of the United States Government, 
or by private firms under contract to ICA, 
as necessary. 

4. Only when the project has successfully 
passed this total screening is it approved for 
financing. 

5. At this stage a project agreement is 
signed between ICA and the cooperating 
country, specifying the details of the project 
and the contributions which each party 
agrees to make to its cost. 

6. ICA technical staffs in the field and in 
Washington follow up on the implementa- 
tion of the project to see that it is carried 
out in a satisfactory manner and in accord- 
ance with the agreement. 

This standard procedure is followed in 
cases of projects financed by defense support 
or special assistance funds under the Mutual 
Security Act. A somewhat less elaborate 
review procedure characterizes projects 
financed from counterpart funds or Public 
Law 480 local currencies. In the case of 
counterpart, the funds legally belong to the 
cooperating government and ICA’s review of 
proposed expenditures is understandably not 
as intensive as where United States Gov- 
ernment funds are expended. In the case 
of Public Law 480 funds, the projects are 
in most cases financed on a loan, not a 
grant, basis, and ICA review depends upon 
the degree of consent given by the country 
in the underlying surplus agricultural com- 
modities sales agreement. These agreements 
customarily require ICA review and approval 
of the specific projects but it has not been 
feasible to secure from a country purchas- 
ing our surplus agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480 consent to the same 
elaborate procedures for project review as 
they accord in the case of mutual security 
assistance funds. 

As a sidelight to the matter of review pro- 
cedures, a serious question has thrust itself 
upon us whether ICA’s present review proc- 
esses are not too intensive and extensive. 
Some critics maintain that Soviet assistance 
programs make less demands upon countries 
for information and project review, and that, 
consequently, they are both less irritating 
to the nationalist pride of sensitive nations 
and more expeditious in operation than the 
United States programs. 

(e) The foregoing description of proce- 
dures indicates the framework in which proj- 
ects are developed. The general aim is to 
secure that development on a fully mutual 


‘and cooperative basis. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, charge 
No. 7 is rather intriguing, because Mr. 
Castle has charged that the United 
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States financed a survey to ascertain the 
sexual habits of the inhabitants of In- 
dia. Was such a survey undertaken? 
What was its purpose? What was its 
justification? This is what the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
Says: 

Insofar as ICA or its predecessor agencies 
are concerned this statement is not true. 
India has been and is conducting studies of 
this type in connection with the problem of 
population pressure, assisted by United 
States private groups and U. N. agencies. 


But that is quite a different thing. 
This is a juicy piece for the front page. 
It is well that this charge has been re- 
futed, because otherwise, everybody who 
deals with the matter might be the vic- 
tim of the rather sharp and caustic crit- 
icism which has been made. It is like 
the charge which was made last year that 
American funds were used to provide 
dress suits for Greek undertakers. That 
was untrue. It had no merit. Some- 
where, the truth has got to catch up with 
unfounded allegations. 

Charge No. 8 deals with pensions for 
over-aged Chinese soldiers. 

Charge No. 9-deals with the Pakistani 
fishing industry. 

Charge No. 10 deals with the state- 
ment that our wheat giveaway has 
ruined Canadian farmers; and that Can- 
ada, once our best customer, now is look- 
ing elsewhere to spend its dollars. 

Charge No. 11 is that 200 United States 
engineers are building a military high- 
way in Vietnam which has no military 
value. 

Charge No. 12: Are we financing the 
planting of wild grass shoots along pub- 
lic highways in Lebanon? 

I have been in Lebanon a number of 
times. It is a fine country with fine 
people. The question asked in the 
charge is, “If so, why? What is the 
value of this project?” 

This is what the ICA states: 

We have contributed the services of a tech- 
nician and the use of two tractors to a proj- 
ect involving the planting of wild grass 
shoots along a Lebanese highway. 

The purpose of this project was to prevent 
movement of sand. The highway in ques- 
tion runs from Beirut to the Khalde Airport. 


I have flown in there many times. 


Winds from the sea were blowing sand 
over the highway from adjacent dunes. 


The dunes in Indiana are but a cir- 
cumstance as compared with the dunes 
in Lebanon. 

This sand movement constituted a serious 
traffic hazard, not only to highway traffic 
but to incoming aircraft as well. It is esti- 
mated that annual labor costs of removing 
sand from the road were $16,000. It was 
considered that this was a worthwhile proj- 
ect to further by contributing technical 
guidance and equipment. x 


If I have ever known of a justifiable 
expenditure on the basis of what I have 
seen at the Beirut airport, that certainly 
was one. It is reckless to make a charge 
and not follow it up with the whole truth. 

Charge No. 13 is: 

In Iran, the Shah tells us to come across 


with more millions to support his army or 
he will seek the cash from Moscow. 


Mr. President, in the interest of time 
economy, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Recorp all 36 of 
the charges which have not already 
been ordered to be printed, together with 
the answers as they come from the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
with the documentation, 

There being no objection, the charges 
and answers were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Question No. 7: Eugene Castle has charged 
that the United States financed a survey to 
ascertain the sexual habits of the inhabi- 
tants of India. Was such a survey under- 
taken? What was its purpose? What was 
its justification? 

Answer: Insofar as ICA or its predecessor 
agencies are concerned this statement is not 
true. India has been and is conducting 
studies of this type in connection with the 
problem of population pressure, assisted by 
United States private groups and UN 
agencies. 

Question No. 8: Eugene Castle alleges that 
we are giving $48 million annually to pay for 
pensions for overaged Chinese soldiers. Is 
this correct? 

Answer: The ICA has neither set up nor 
financed a pension program for overaged 
Chinese soldiers. 

In 1954, the Chinese Government request- 
ed assistance from the United States to meet 
its urgent need for a program to increase 
the combat efficiency of the Chinese military 
forces on Taiwan by removing and replacing 
with fresh recruits some 80,000 overaged and 
disabled servicemen who came from the 
China mainland with President Chiang Kai- 
Shek. Such assistance was an essential part 
of a joint Chinese-United States effort to in- 
crease the combat effectiveness of the armed 
forces on Taiwan. The release of the com- 
bat ineffectives to the civilian community 
would make them refugees in a sense as they 
had no family, home, or relatives to whom 
they could turn for assistance. Most lacked 
skills or crafts of the type to permit them 
to support themselves in civilian life. The 
magnitude of this problem was such as to be 
beyond the financial capabilities of the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of China. 

After due consideration of the factors in- 
volyed it was concluded to be in the inter- 
ests of the United States to make available 
a total sum of $48 million of mutual secu- 
rity funds to help the Chinese Government 
not in setting up pensions, but rather in 
carrying out a positive program to find pro- 
ductive and permanent solutions to the 
problem. Accordingly, $6 million was allo- 
cated to the military assistance program ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense for 
expenses connected with equipping and 
training the young replacements, and $42 
million were economic aid funds made avall- 
able by ICA. The $42 million includes the 
local currency element of the project cost. 
The funds administered by ICA are being 
used principally for two types of projects: 
(1) productive activities such as highway 
construction and forestry development by 
which the able-bodied soldiers are being 
converted into self-supporting civilians and 
(2) provisions of hospital and other facili- 
ties for the treatment of the sick and dis- 
abled. The p was approved and ini- 
tiated in 1955 and it is currently anticipated 
that by June 30, 1958 United States-financed 
support of the program will have been sub- 
stantially completed within original budge- 
tary estimates. There are no plans to re- 
quest additional United States funds for 
this purpose. 

Question No. 9: An allegation has been 
made that we handed over $1 million to 
bolster the Pakistani fishing industry, Is 
this correct? 

Answer: Through June 30, 1957, ICA obli- 
gated $1,275,000 toward improving Pakistan’s 
fishing industry. The average national diet 
in Pakistan is 2,125 calories per day, of which 
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only 10 percent are proteins, and therefore the 
exploitation of the fishing industry is ex- 
tremely important in improving the welfare 
of the populace. 

In East Pakistan alone fish and rice are 
the main diet of 45 million people. Two hun- 
dred thousand fishermen are dependent di- 
rectly upon fisheries, and unknown thou- 
sands are indirectly dependent. The industry 
is now in a primitive condition, but there is 
the natural potential to produce the mil- 
lions of pounds of fish needed by the local 
population. 

The major portion of the ICA assistance 
has been for the development of the Karachi 
Fish Harbor. This has included technical 
advice in dredging the harbor and reclaim- 
ing approximately 47 acres of land, the fur- 
nishing of equipment and supplies not avail- 
able in Pakistan, and United States train- 
ing for Pakistanis. The fish harbor when 
completed will include such structures as 
an auction market, ice plant, drying sheds 
for nets, boat repair shops and allied facili- 
ties. Some of these structures have been 
completed and are already in operation, 
others are in the process of construction and 
others are still in the planning and de- 
signing stage. It is expected that when the 
harbor is in full operation it will provide 
employment for approximately 5,500 people. 
Present plans call for completion of the fa- 
cilities by December 31, 1959. The fish proc- 
essed at Karachi Fish Harbor are for do- 
mestic consumption. Other related activities 
in the program are assisting mechanization 
of the fishing fleet, demonstrating equip- 
ment and technique, and providing nylon 
twine for improved nets. 

Pakistan undertook to furnish local labor 
and supplies needed for this program and its 
contribution to the n financing was 
$2.9 million through June 30, 1957. 

The foregoing description relates to proj- 
ects specifically directed to the improvement 
of Pakistan’s fisheries by assisting develop- 
ment of facilities, advising on and demon- 
strating techniques and equipment. 

Charge No. 10: Mr. Castle states: “Our 
wheat giveaway has ruined Canadian farm- 
ers. Once our best customer, the Dominion 
Government now is looking elsewhere to 
spend its dollars.” 

Answer: Although the United States 
wheat surplus disposal program is not the 
only problem, it has been a factor in recent 
relations between Canada and the United 
States. However, steps taken by the United 
States to develop improved programing pro- 
cedures and make changes in a major part 
of the wheat disposal program have gone 
far toward meeting Canadian complaints. 
Canadians continue to be concerned, how- 
ever, that surplus disposal programs will be- 
come a fixed part of the United States farm 
program. 

Although the United States Government 
has maintained a uniform price for wheat 
for all export programs, the nature of some 
of the disposal programs has probably been 
one of the factors in the reduction in Ca- 
nadian wheat prices. These Canadian prices 
are, apart from a small payment on flour 
exports, the same regardless of whether the 
wheat is sold for domestic consumption or 
for export. However, the United States 
wheat farmer benefits under the price-sup- 
port program from a much higher price and 
the difference between this and the lower 
price at which wheat can be sold for export 
is taken care of by an export subsidy. Asa 
result, Canadian farm groups often urge the 
adoption of some of the features of United 
ate 3 support and surplus disposal 

rograms. Recent steps have been taken by 
Daada. however, to enlarge wheat exports 
through long-term credit arrangements and 
grants under the Colombo plan. 

During a conference in October 1957, the 
Canadian ministers emphasized barter 
transactions as a harmful United States dis- 
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posal program. They maintained that the 
barter p. had prevented Canada from 
sharing in the great increase in wheat ex- 
ports to northern Europe in the 1957 crop- 
year. The barter program gave an advan- 
tage to United States traders by enabling 
them to cut the price of barter wheat for 
export. A reappraisal of the barter program 
in May 1957 led to major revisions of pro- 
cedures governing its administration. The 
principal change requires that traders prove 
that these exports are in addition to United 
States sales that would otherwise take place. 
Another change requires that interest be 
paid on funds which the traders obtain by 
taking delivery of the surplus agricultural 
commodities before they deliver strategic 
materials to the United States Government. 
These changes have resulted in a substantial 
decrease in barter transactions by eliminat- 
ing price discounts in the major hard cur- 
rency markets of the world. 

In the first 2 years of the 4 years of pro- 
graming to date, the Canadians complained 
about certain of the smaller sales for for- 
eign currency under title I of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) as 
amended. It was argued that these sales 
failed to increase consumption and directly 
displaced Canadian exports. This appeared 
to be borne out in a small number of in- 
stances in which imports from Canada de- 
clined after the introduction of the title I 
programs, although in some of these there 
had previously been a decline in United 
States sales as Canadian sales increased, 
Title I program procedures, however, have 
been worked out which tend to minimize 
any disadvantage to Canada or other ex- 
porters. Our main efforts in this respect 
are: 

1. The United States consults with Can- 
ada on proposed title I programs which it 
feels might affect Canada’s interests. On 
occasion, importing countries are encouraged 
to discuss their requirements with Canada; 

2. The great bulk of the wheat under 
title I moves to less developed countries 
which, for the most part, are outside the 
commercial or cash market. It is only in 
these noncommercial areas where Canada or 
the United States can effect substantial in- 
creases in wheat exports; and 

3. Many title I agreements serve to pro- 
tect Canada and other exporters by requir- 
ing that countries purchase specific quan- 
tities of wheat from Free World sources in 
addition to the amounts purchased for local 
currency. Sometimes it is necessary that 
agreements require certain purchases for 
United States dollars; the former method 
is used if it appears it will meet the require- 
ments of Public Law 480. 

Question No. 11: It is alleged that we have 
200 United States engineers building a mili- 
tary highway in Vietnam which has no mili- 
tary value. (a) Is it correct that 200 Amer- 
ican engineers are so engaged? (b) What is 
the waiters value of the highway in ques- 
tion 

Answer: This statement is incorrect. 

ICA is contributing funds to the construc- 
tion of two highway segments in Vietnam. 
The first, running from Saigon to Bien Hoa 
(31 kilometers) is the main north road out 
of the capital (Route 1). It is heavily trav- 
eled and is of great economic and strategic 
importance. 

The second road (Route 21) is the 160- 
kilometer stretch from Ban Me Thuot to 
Ninh Hoa, providing road communications 
with new resettlement villages which have 
been established by the Government of Viet- 
nam to insure settlement of the area by 
loyal Vietnamese who will resist infiltration 
by Vietminh agents. The Government of 
Vietnam has stressed the importance of these 
settlements and the connecting roads (in- 
cluding Route 21) to the defense and in- 
ternal security of the country. 
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The United States decision to assist Viet- 
nam in the construction of highways has 
always been based on the urgent need to re- 
habilitate the war-damaged road system for 
the purpose of improving Vietnam's defense 
potential, contributing to internal security, 
and providing a basic ingredient for eco- 
nomic progress. Completion of the highway 
system will facilitate rapid movement of the 
Vietnamese armed forces and the civil police. 

A United States engineering firm and a 
United States 3 eee = 
charge of engineering and construction 
both Route 91 and Route 1. Total engineer 

mnel (including engineer types and in- 
cluding not only United States but all non- 
Vietnamese) employed on the highway proj- 
ects by both companies has never exceeded 
approximately 70. In addition to engineers, 
there are employees of management, adminis- 
trative, and operational character. The num- 
ber as well as the types of non-Vietnamese 
personnel who may be engaged on the high- 
way projects is subject to ICA approval which 
is based upon a review of personnel needs to 
meet project objectives. 

Question No. 12: (a) Are we financing the 
planting of wild grass shoots along public 
highways in Lebanon? (b) If so, why? (c) 
What is the value of this project? 

Answer: (a) We have contributed the 

services of a technician and the use of two 
tractors to a project involving the planting 
of wild grass shoots along a Lebanese high- 
way. 
_ (b) The purpose of this project was to 
prevent movement of sand. The highway in 
question runs from Beirut to the Khalde 
airport. Winds from the sea were blowing 
sand over the highway from adjacent dunes. 
This sand movement constituted a serious 
traffic hazard, not only to highway traffic 
but to incoming aircraft as well. It is esti- 
mated that annual labor costs of removing 
sand from the road were $16,000. It was 
considered that this was a worthwhile proj- 
ect to further by contributing technical 
guidance and equipment. 

(e) The project as a whole cost approxi- 
mately $4,000. ICA’s contribution consisted 
of the part-time services of 1 technician and 
use of 2 tractors, both in the area in con- 
nection with other ICA-financed projects. 
The Government of Lebanon provided the 
other equipment, fuel, lubricants, grass 
shoots, and labor. 

Although this was not treated as a sepa- 
rate ICA project, the work done was highly 
successful and nearby countries have drawn 
upon Lebanese experience to tackle similar 
dune-control problems, This is an excel- 
lent example of the sort of incidental assist- 
ance which is possible within an aid-receiv- 
ing country at little or no additional cost to 
the United States. 

Question No. 13: Eugene Castle states: In 
Tran, the Shah tells us to come across with 
more millions to support his army or he will 
seek the cash from Moscow.” 

Comment: The Shah has not made such 
representation to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The Shah is understandably greatly con- 
cerned over the military position of his 
country as a member of the Baghdad Pact. 
He is keenly aware of the Soviet threat to 
the Middle East and has justified his coun- 
try’s adherence to this defensive alliance on 
that basis. He is concerned with Iran’s mil- 
itary commitments under the pact and the 
need to maintain a balance between military 
and economic expenditures. The Shah has, 
therefore, asked for substantial United 
States economic and military assistance. 

The Soviet Union has made vague but 
seemingly generous. offers of aid without 
strings to various countries in the Middle 
East, including Iran. Iran's economic re- 
sources are being strained by a substantial 
development program considered essential 
for the improvement of living standards and 
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the maintenance of political stability. In 
this context, Soviet offers, naturally, have a 
certain surface attraction but Iran has to 
date refused such offers, 

Question No. 14: (a) Have we undertaken 
the construction of expensive airfields in 
Afghanistan? (b) If so, what has been the 
cost? (c) Why have we built airfields? (d) 
What is the justification of the airfield when 
the rest of the transportation system is ex- 
ceedingly backward? 

Answer: (a) and (b). We have under- 
taken the construction of one large airfield 
in Afghanistan. It is located approximately 
124% miles southeast of Kandahar. Five and 
nine-tenths million dollars was obligated by 
the United States in June 1956, for construc- 
tion, materials, and equipment and for com- 
munications-navigational aids at Kandahar 
as part of an overall air project. The Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan had already, before it 
received any mutual security funds, planned 
the construction of the airfield at Kandahar 
and had spent approximately $600,000 of its 
own funds for grading and compaction. 

(c) and (d). The United States has pro- 
vided assistance to air development, includ- 
ing airfields, in Afghanistan because air de- 
velopment is believed to be an essential and 
economical first step in helping the economy 
of Afghanistan. The civil aviation program, 
under which the United States will help 
Afghanistan expand its airlines system and 
improve its Department of Civil Aviation 
was requested by the Government of Af- 
ghanistan, and initiated in June 1956. 
Through June 30, 1957, a total of $14.7 mil- 
lion had been obligated for the program. As 
a result of the development of the interna- 
tional airport at Kandahar, United States 
commercial planes have begun to link Af- 
ghanistan with the other countries of the 
Free World. A management contract already 
in operation has helped the Afghan airline 
operate scheduled flights for an expanding 
volume of traffic. And as a further and im- 
portant result of this United States assist- 
ance, Afghanistan has already been able to 
strengthen its internal political and eco- 
nomic cohesion in a manner similar to the 
experience of Latin America, whose trans- 
portation problems closely parallel those of 
Afghanistan, and which, like Afghanistan, 
have very difficult terrain problems. More- 
over, at this time when the Afghan air- 
lines have operated domestic and interna- 
tional scheduled flights for nearly a year, 
both freight and passenger traffic have 
exceeded all expectations; revenues have in- 
creased substantially; and exports of Karakul 
and Afghan carpets have been greatly facili- 
tated. The net advantage to the Afghan 
economy is clear. 

It is fully recognized that it is important 
also to develop land transportation in Af- 
ghanistan, and substantial efforts have been 
made to do so; including assistance in sur- 
veying the highway system, in providing 
training in highway maintenance, in improv- 
ing the highway maintenance organization, 
and in the establishment of motor mainte- 
nance repair shops. But many difficulties 
have arisen in making such assistance effec- 
tive, and it is recognized that it will be a 
slow process before this assistance will have 
the necessary impact in the Afghanistan 
economy. In these circumstances, simulta- 
neous assistance to air development seems 
unavoidable. 

Question No. 15: The allegation has been 
made that we have provided electronic micro- 
scopes in regions of the Philippines where no 
power is available for their use. Is this 
correct? 

Answer: Two electronic microscopes were 
procured for the Philippine program. Use 
of one of the microscopes was delayed due to 
a lack of power at the time of its arrival. 
The problem was rectified thereafter and the 
microscope was put to affective use. 
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The second microscope was in 
1953 for the Alabang Serum and Vaccine 
Laboratories of the Department of Health of 
the Philippine Government, and power was 
available at that location to put the instru- 
ment into effective use on its arrival. 

The facts concerning the first microscope 
are as follows: In 1951 the Philippine Govern- 
ment requested, and the then ECA approved, 
the procurement of one electronic microscope 
for use in plant research at the College of 
Agriculture of the University of the Philip- 
pines at Los Banos. 

The procurement of the microscope was 
considered essential for the study of virus 
diseases, especially of coconuts, which is a 
serious problem in the Philippines. Although 
it was known at the time of procurement that 
there was no dependable source of power at 
the college to operate the microscope, the 
Philippine Government assured our mission 
that arrangements would be made for the 
college to connect onto the powerline which 
was furnishing power to Manila. It subse- 
quently developed that the Philippine Na- 
tional Power Co. was unable to obtain the 
necessary capital to extend their power facili- 
ties in order to furnish dependable power 
to Los Banos and surrounding communities. 
Faced with this difficulty the Philippine Gov- 
ernment and our mission concluded that the 
most economical and practical alternative was 
to build a small generating plant for the 
college in order that it could supply, and be 
assured of, dependable power for all its facili- 
ties, including the electronic microscope, 
rather than relying on the then used com- 
mercial source whose equipment was rapidly 
deteriorating. Generators were procured by 
ICA for the plant and the college thereafter 
generated power for its facilities and equip- 
ment including the microscope as well as 
the contiguous new Forest Products Labora- 
tory and the College of Forestry, which also 
are ICA projects. 

Question No. 16: Eugene Castle states: “In 
Laos, population 1,300,000, the government 
uses our foreign aid millions to buy luxury 
goods and to protect the internal political 
graft of that country.” 

Comment: The Governments of Laos and 
the United States have been faced, over the 
past several years, with a particularly diffi- 
cult situation in their attempts jointly to 
preserve Laos as a country free of Communist 
domination. During this period may prob- 
lems have developed of serious concern to 
the representatives of both governments. 
There has been profiteering, and some of the 
dollars made available to the Laos Govern- 
ment as a consequence of our aid program 
have been diverted from the purposes for 
which they were intended and not effectively 
used. The United States Government has 
been aware of these conditions and has been 
attempting, in cooperation with the Lao 
Government, to correct this situation. This 
has been difficult, and efforts have not been 
fully successful. 

A balanced view of the problems in Laos, 
however, must take into account the fact 
that Laos has successfully combatted at- 
tempts of a Communist-dominated Pathet 
Lao to extend their control by military force. 
The country remains independent. 

In order better to understand the problem, 
it may be useful to recall the circumstances 
under which the program in Laos first be- 
gan. Laos acquired full independence on 
January 1, 1955, after the collapse of French 
resistance to the Communist Vietminh. 
With independence it inherited a 25,000- 
man army, which it desired to maintain in 
order to guard against potential Communist 
aggression originating in North Vietnam and 
the Pathet Lao provinces to the north. As 
it turned out, it was well this army was main- 
tained, for fighting soon broke out, 

The young government of this country, 
however, was extremely deficient in person- 
nel experienced either in economic affairs, or 
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in the handling of the many responsibilities 
which came with independence, and it lacked 
the resources needed to finance its army. 

The funds needed to keep the army in be- 
ing could not be raised in adequate quanti- 
ties by the usual ICA procedures of financing 
the importation of commodities and, in the 
emergency circumstances, the local currency 
was purchased with ICA dollars—a procedure 
followed only in the most unusual circum- 
stances. These dollars were turned over at 
the official rate of exchange, with the under- 
standing that the dollars so transferred 
would be utilized only for purposes mutually 
agreed upon. 

Two deficiencies in this arrangement sub- 
sequently appeared. The dollars transferred 
were not fully utilized for the import of sale- 
able commodities, and certain irregularities 
appeared in the use of that portion of the 
dollar funds allotted by the Government of 
Laos to importers for the procurement and 
shipment to Laos of goods. The most com- 
mon of these were over-invoicing, sale of im- 
port. licenses, diversion of goods in transit 
and reexport into Thailand. 

In an attempt to help the Government of 
Laos cope with these irregularities, technical 
assistance was provided under a contract de- 
signed to tighten procedures in the essential 
steps involved in making dollars available 
for imports. Separate studies also were un- 
dertaken by ICA to find ways of improving 
end-use controls; and other steps were taken 
to prevent diversion of goods in transit. 

It became increasingly clear, however, that 
the situation could be effectively dealt with 
only by fundamental fiscal and monetary 
reforms, including measures to deal with the 
overvaiuation of the Lao currency. Difficult 
and complex problems were involved, and 
hasty action could have led to highly unde- 
sirable economic and political consequences. 
Memories of the recent unhappy effects of 
devaluation under the French increased the 
difficulty of dealing with the problem. These 
problems are still under active discussion. 
Some proposals to solve them have been 
made and others are being readied. 

Question No. 17: It has been alleged that 
the United States undertook the building of 
a highway in Thailand for $6 million and 
that this highway has already cost $18 mil- 
lion for half of the originally planned stretch. 
Is this correct? What are the circumstances 
surrounding the construction of this high- 
way? 

Answer: United States support of the 
Northeast Highway project in Thailand was 
undertaken in 1954 on an urgent basis when 
Communist Viet Minh troops penetrated to 
the northeast, Thailand border and it ap- 
peared there was grave danger that neighbor- 
ing countries, y the former Indo- 
china States might fall to overt Communist 
aggression and subversion. Initially, the 
highway was conceived as a strategic road 
to the northeast so that Thai forces could 
more effectively use tanks and other vehicles 
furnished as United States military aid, to 
defend the area in the event of hostilities, 
while at the same time the great economic 
importance of the road was recognized. 

The semiarid northeast of Thailand to be 
served by this road is relatively isolated, 
economically depressed, and vulnerable to 
subversion. The road forms a main link in 
the vital transportation route from the Port 
of Bangkok to landlocked Laos. The linking 
of Bangkok to the northeast with an all- 
weather road is of very high priority in the 
improvement of Thailand's communications. 
Already remarkable new economic activity is 
resulting as the road penetrates into the 
heretofore underdeveloped northeast. Agri- 
cultural diversification and processing is es- 
sential to the development of economic 
self-sufficiency in Thailand and the northeast 
is the key area in this regard. 

Because of the grave military situation 
existing when the project was initiated, it 
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was Considered necessary to start road con- 
struction quickly before completing detailed 
engineering studies and cost estimates. In 
lieu of such studies, it was arranged that 
detailed engineering would proceed con- 
currently with the construction. 

At an early stage a preliminary cost figure 
of $6% million (plus a $1 million Thai con- 
tribution) was suggested, based on generally 
unchecked Thai data. However, before ICA 
undertook to contract for any construction, 
an engineering reconnaissance survey was 
arranged in order to secure more realistic 
figures. This survey was not and did not 
purport to be a detailed engineering study 
with precise cost estimates. The survey esti- 
mated a cost of $21 million for a 200-mile 
highway consisting of two principal parts: 
A first 100-mile stretch involving completely 
new construction through difficult terraine; 
and a second 100-mile section, largely involv- 
ing bridge repair and the rehabilitation of 
an existing road, and therefore being the less 
expensive half of the project, On the basis 
of these reconnaissance figures it was decided 
initially to undertake only the first 100-mile 
stretch. 

The cost of constructing this 100 miles is 
proving greater than the estimates made in 
the initial 1954 reconnaissance survey for the 
following reasons: 

(a) Design criteria were revised upwards 
upon the advice of the Department of 
Defense. 

(b) There has been a continuing general 
worldwide increase in construction costs 
since 1954. 

(e) Part of the highway was relocated. 

(d) In addition, certain cost elements, 
such as quantities of earth and rock to be 
moved, were underestimated in the recon- 
naissance survey. 

It now appears that this first 100-mile 
stretch will cost about $22 million when 
completed in mid-1958. 

This project is considered fundamentally 
sound in concept and execution. 

Question No. 18: Have we provided dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers under the 
foreign aid program? 

Answer: Procurement records in Greece 
show no aid-financial procurement of cloth- 
ing of any kind with thé exception of foot- 
wear for the army. Civilian clothing, as a 
matter of United States and Greek policy, 
has been ineligible for United States aid 
financing in Greece since the inception of 
the aid program in Greece. 

Question No. 19: Have we financed public 
baths for Egyptian camel drivers? 

Answer: ICA has provided funds to assist 
a cooperative rural health demonstration 
center at Shubra Mont, in Egypt. The proj- 
ect included public baths as part of the 
health center. Although the project com- 
modity procurement schedule, which de- 
scribes the commodities being bought with 
the United States dollar contributions to 
the project, does not include public baths, 
some of the commodities procured could 
have been used in connection with building 
the baths. 

There is also included as part of the 
Egyptian-American rural improvement serv- 
ice projects a project for village improve- 
ment in the Abis area. This project which 
was financed from a joint United States- 
Egyptian joint fund provided for the con- 
struction of a building combining baths and 
a laundry. 

Neither of these projects was specifically 
designed to provide facilities for camel 
drivers. However, it is obviously possible 
that the facilities could have been used by 
camel drivers. This is particularly true of 
the Shubra Mont project, which is located 
just off a well-traveled road to Cairo. 

The inclusion of public bathing facilities 
in these two projects results from the fact 
that villages customarily have pub- 
lic bathing facilities, and from the further 
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fact that such facilities are frequently no 
more than drainage ditches, the use of which 
has sometimes led to the development of 
bilharzia. A project designed to encourage 
and improve health and sanitation stand- 
ards would therefore necessarily include 
public bathing facilities. 

It should be pointed out, furthermore, 
that technical cooperation projects have for 
some time included public bathing facilities 
in health projects. 

Question No. 20: Have we provided free 
airplane rides for thousands of Arabs to visit 
Mecca? (a) If this is true, what are the 
justifications? (b) Did the United States 
derive any benefits from this project? (c) 
What were the nationalities of the Arabs so 
transported? 

Answer: (a) We have not provided free 
airplane rides for any pilgrims to Mecca, 
On three occasions the United States Gov- 
ernment has provided transportation for 
pilgrims to Mecca, but on each occasion the 
pilgrims paid full commercial fares. 

1. The first instance did not involve ICA 
or its predecessor agencies or the use of 
any MSP funds. In August 1952, the 
Lebanese Government appealed to the Unit- 
ed States Embassy in Beirut for help to 
provide emergency transportation for pil- 
grims who were stranded in Beirut on their 
way to Mecca. This appeal occurred on 
August 22, The pilgrims had.to be at Mecca 
by August 29 to fulfill the deeply-felt reli- 
gious purpose of their journey. Local air- 
lines had oversold tickets on the normally 
scheduled and special flights that were to 
take Moslem pilgrims from all over the 
Moslem world to Mecca in time for the 
yearly pilgrimage ceremonies. When it was 
found that private American airlines could 
not fill the gap, the Department of State 
consulted with the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and it was determined that Air Force 
transport planes could be made available. 
Over 3,000 pilgrims were transported by the 
Air Force. These pilgrims were not given 
free trips. They paid full commercial fares 
in Lebanese pounds. The funds so collected 
were distributed to Moslem charities. At 
the time it was made clear to the Lebanese 
Government that the United States Govern- 
ment could not be expected to repeat such 
a humanitarian operation in the future and 
it was impressed on those responsible that 
adequate planning for commercial trans- 
portation had to be undertaken during fu- 
ture pilgrimage seasons. 

2. In July 1954 ICA provided $250,000 to 
the Iranian Government for foreign ex- 
change needed by the Iranian airline for 
transportation of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. 
In return the Iranian Ministry of Finance 
agreed to deposit the local currency equiva- 
lent into the United States-Iranian Master 
Joint Fund to be used as a contribution by 
the United States for local costs of techni- 
cal cooperation projects. At that time it 
was the practice to generate local currency 
in Iran for assistance programs by dollar 
cash grants which were later used by Iran 
for commodity imports. Local currency 
could also be generated for the assistance 
programs by dollar grants for specific pur- 
poses, and the grant to the Iranian airline 
for transportation of pilgrims to Mecca was 
one such special method of obtaining local 
currency for technical cooperation projects. 

3. In June 1956, at the request of the 
Government of Afghanistan, the United 
States, under the mutual security program, 
chartered from Pan American World Airways 
for a period not to exceed 75 days 1 DC-4 
aircraft and the services of a crew to help 
transport Moslems from that country on their 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The total cost to the 
United States was less than $200,000. The 
aircraft and services of the crew were pro- 
vided to Afghanistan on a grant basis, but 
the pilgrims paid their own way in Afghan 
currency. 
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b. All of these projects resulted in in- 
creased good will in the Moslem world for the 
United States. In the case of the 1952 airlift 
from Beirut, the fact that the United States 
had come to the rescue of stranded Moslem 
pilgrims received considerable publicity in 
the Middle East and brought a grateful re- 
sponse from numerous prominent Moslems, 
many of whom had previously been hostile 
to the United States. 

The main purpose of the grant to the 
Iranian airline in 1954 was to obtain local 
currency for technical cooperation projects. 
However, since the Iranian Government 
would in any event accord the pilgrimage to 
Mecca high priority in the use of available 
foreign exchange, the United States was able 
to earn considerable good will by providing 
dollar resources for this purpose in its local 
currency generating program. 

As for the 1956 Afghanistan project, the 
provision of transportation for pilgrims to 
Mecca is an important function of the Goy- 
ernment of Afghanistan, which it must per- 
form in order to meet the expectations of the 
Afghan people. United States assistance to 
the Afghan Government in fulfilling that 
function at a time when the government air 
transport system was inadequate to the task 
demonstrated the friendliness of the United 
States and thus helped to dispose the Afghan 
Government favorably to the West. It also 
provided an important stimulus to the Af- 
ghan air transport system, a project to which 
the United States was planning to provide 
and is now providing economic assistance. 

c. In the case of the Beirut airlift, the 

stranded in Beirut were primarily 
of Turkish, Iranian, and North African origin. 
The Moslems assisted in Iran and Afghanis- 
tan were mostly of Iranian and Afghan na- 
tionality respectively (not Arabs). 

— No. 21: Are foreign aid funds 
being used to send operatic singers to West- 
ern Europe, weight lifters to the Middle East, 
and jazz bands to Latin America and the 
Far East? 

Answer: No. 

Some tours abroad by creative and per- 
forming artists and athletes from the 
United States are being assisted by the De- 

ent of State under the express author- 
ity of Public Law 860, 84th Congress. They 
are not a part of the mutual-security pro- 
gram and are not administered by ICA. 

Charge No. 22: Eugene Castle states: “I 
would take it (a factfinding mission) to the 
‘Uyeno PX’—the black market near Tokyo's 
Uyeno Station where bargain-priced mer- 
chandise, brought over for our troops at 
high taxpayer cost, is peddled illegally.” 

Answer: This, of course, refers to PX 
operations which have nothing to do with 
the mutual-security program. Black mar- 
kets are known to exist in areas where lux- 
ury and quality merchandise is scarce or un- 
obtainable locally. The Uyeno black market 
has been in existence at least since World 
War II. It could not continue to exist if it 
depended on United States PX merchandise 
alone. Present PX regulations and controls 
are both adequate, administratively practi- 
cal, and enforced. Frequent checks of Uyeno 
by United States authorities for possible PX 
merchandise, and identification data re- 
quired of PX buyers, have resulted in prose- 
cutions by the military authorities. The 
use of Uyeno as an outlet for stolen goods 
has been greatly reduced by Japanese police 
action. All the above has had a salutary 
effect and the continuation of present meas- 
ures can be expected to make illegal dis- 
position of PX items both unprofitable and 
most unattractive. 

Question No. 23: It has been alleged that 
the Philippines could live and prosper with- 
out one American foreign-aid dollar. (a) 
What is the economic situation in the Phil- 
ippines? (b) What would occur if all Amer- 
ican aid were to be withdrawn? 

Answer: While a more effective use of its 
resources would benefit its economy, the 
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Philippines cannot meet both its present 
defense and development requirements with- 
out external assistance. 

(a) Currently, the economic situation in 
the Philippines is at its worst since 1949, 
when an economic crisis resulted in the 
Philippines’ request for aid from the United 
States. Due to falling prices of exports and 
a heavy demand for imported consumer 
goods, the Philippines’ foreign-exchange po- 
sition deteriorated seriously during 1957. 
Foreign-exchange reserves at the end of 1957 
amounted to approximately $140 million, 
less than 3 months’ import requirements at 
the average monthly import rate that year. 

Since most of the Philippine people live 
only a little above a bare subsistence level, 
government revenues are derived largely 
from customs duties and excise and sales 
taxes. These revenues are insufficient to 
defray the costs of essential government 
operations, thus necessitating deficit financ- 
ing of important public works and military 
installations, with inflationary results. The 
present situation is such that foreign in- 
vestors are loath to invest in the Philippines 
and domestic capital is hoarded or used in 
speculative activities. 

(b) The ICA defense-support technical- 
assistance program for the Philippines, re- 
duced to $19 million this year from a $33.9 
million program last year, is concentrated 
in support of military construction and rural 
development. The effects, if the present ICA 
defense-support technical- assistance pro- 
gram were terminated, would jeopardize 
goals of specific interest to the United States. 
Military construction would probably be 
substantially curtailed and the rural de- 
velopment program, on which much of the 
United States past aid has been focused, 
would deteriorate. Lack of the programed 
military facilities would not immediately 
affect the economy but would delay the de- 
velopment of the military strength of an 
important ally. 

Retrenchment in the Philippine Govern- 
ment's rural development program would 
risk a resurgence of discontent in rural 
areas, a problem with which the Philippines, 
with United States aid, was beginning to 
make substantial: progress. Without the 
pesos derived from the sale of United States 
surplus agricultural commodities (half of 
ICA aid to the Philippines takes this form) 
the Philippine Government would either 
have to curtail these activities, reduce other 
essential government activities, or further 
increase its budgetary deficit. Curtailment 
of other government services would increase 
the danger of instability, and any increase 
in deficit financing would intensify infla- 
tionary pressures in an economy facing a 
serious economic situation, 

It is true that United States aid to the 
Philippines is small compared to that coun- 
try’s gross national product of $5 billion. 
It is also true that United States aid will 
not solve all the problems of Philippine 
defense and development and that the pri- 
mary job must be done by the people of 
that country, who in some ways could be 
doing that job more effectively. However, 
it is also true that: 1. the problems of 
Philippine defense and development are not 
easy ones; 2. a primary purpose of United 
States aid has been to stimulate the Phil- 
ippines to make the most effective use of 
its resources in tackling these problems; and 
3. without United States aid the rate of 
economic development in the Philippines, 
the growth of governmental, financial, and 
educational institutions needed to improve 
economic and social conditions, and the 
construction of needed defense facilities 
would have been much slower. 

Question No. 24: Do we conduct a knitting 
school with foreign-aid funds? 

Answer: ICA does not, insofar as we can 
determine, conduct a knitting school with 
foreign-aid funds anywhere in the world. 
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We do under the technical cooperation pro- 
gram support projects of a home economics 
and cottage industry nature which involve 
teaching of sewing. 

This kind of charge is particularly difi- 
cult to deal with because of its failure to 
specify the type of activity involved or where 
in the world it might be. 

After a diligent search, the only activity 
which ICA can discover which may have 
given rise to this charge, is a project in 
Korea which is operated entirely with pri- 
vate funds by the Church World Services, a 
distinguished American humanitarian or- 
ganization. This activity was designed to 
assist impoverished Korean war widows to 
earn a living by knitting and other sewing. 
It has been assisted by the wives of American 
diplomatic and ICA personnel in Korea, on 
a voluntary basis. 

It seems particularly unfortunate that 
such a charitably inspired and worthwhile 
voluntary effort should be misinterpreted 
and held up to ridicule. 

Question No. 25: Do we underwrite mod- 
ern art exhibits with foreign-aid funds? 

Answer: No. 

Some activities of this general character 
are financed by other agenices of the Gov- 
ernment under legislative authority which 
is entirely separate from the mutual secu- 
rity program. 

Question No. 26: Has a survey of flower 
reproduction been financed with foreign-aid 
funds? 

Answer: Mutual-security funds have not 
been used in connection with a survey or 
the growing of ornamental flowers. We know 
of only one case where we have financed a 
project involving a plant which could rea- 
sonably be mistaken as ornamental. That 
involved experimental growing in Latin 
America of Kenaf which is a member of 
the hibiscus family. It is a jute substitute 
valuable for string, rug, yarn, and burlap 
and is considered a strategic material. The 
only substantial sources of supply at pres- 
ent are Indian and Pakistan. 

ICA policy would permit the financing of 
flowers where they have an industrial or 
agricultural use. Where the flower is orna- 
mental, even though it may have economic 
value, either as a foreign exchange earner 
or in the development of local markets, we 
would not finance any project involving it, 
We have refused to finance ornamental flow- 
ers on a number of occasions. Late in 1954, 
for example, we refused the request of one 
government that we help replace the rose 
collection of an agricultural experimentation 
station which was destroyed by flood. 

The Agricultural Research Service, using 
Department of Agriculture, not mutual-se- 
curity funds does survey and investigate 
ornamental flowering plants in various parts 
of the world as part of its regular research 
activity. This has nothing to do with the 
mutual-security program. Perhaps it was 
such a survey that gave rise to the above 
question. 

Charge No. 27: “I would take it (a fact- 
finding mission) to Pusan and Inchon in 
Korea where millions in aid shipments are 
stolen off the docks through careless or cor- 
rupt police practices.” 

Answer: With $300 to $400 million of MSP- 
financed military and civilian imports mov- 
ing annually through these two ports into 
a country where 22 million live on an ayer- 
age annual income of less than 6100 per 
person, some pilferage is to be expected. 
However, there is no information to indi- 
cate that millions of dollars are involved. 
The charge that careless or corrupt police 
practices cause such thefts as are occurring 
is unsubstantiated. On the contrary, strong 
action by the Korean Government and by 
military police (both United States and Ko- 
rean) and the Korean civil police forces have 
kept losses at ports to a minimum, 

Charge No. 28: “I would take it (a fact- 
finding mission) to Algeria’s grim battle- 
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fields where planes and tanks earmarked 
‘for anti-Communist use only’ are crushing 
a strictly local rebellion.” 

Answer: MAP equipment is provided 
France under a bilateral Mutual Defense 
Agreement dated January 27, 1950. Article 
I of this agreement states in pertinent part: 

2. Each Government undertakes to make 
effective use of assistance received pursuant 
to paragraph 1 of this article (a) for the 
purpose of promoting an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic area, and for facili- 
tating the development of defense plans 
under article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and (b) in accordance with defense plans 
formulated by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization recommended by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Defense Committee and 
Council, and agreed to by the two Govern- 
ments.” 

MAP equipment has been delivered to two 
NATO-committed French divisions stationed 
in north Africa since 1950. MAP equipment 
has also been delivered to additional French 
NATO divisions which were either formed 
in North Africa or have been sent there from 
Europe since 1954. Such MAP equipment is 
intermingled with other equipment of 
United States origin used by French units 
in North Africa, some purchased commer- 
cially in the United States and some pro- 
vided under the wartime supply program 
for the French Army in 1943-46. The bulk 
of the heavier, more costly MAP items be- 
longing to units deployed to North Africa 
has, however, remained in French conti- 
nental depots. 

In August 1954, when the French began 
to deploy army units having MAP equip- 
ment from Europe to North Africa, the 
United States asked for assurances from the 
French Government that MAP equipment 
would be used only for the purposes for 
which it was furnished. The French Gov- 
ernment replied that such equipment would 
“only be used for purposes consistent with 
the need of the integrated defense of the 
zone of the North Atlantic.” 

In November 1954, the United States ex- 
pressed to the French Government its hope 
that forces and equipment sent to North 
Africa would be restored to Europe as soon 
as possible. 

The North Atlantic Council, in a state- 
ment issued on March 27, 1956 (in which, of 
course, the United States concurred) “noted 
that France has found it necessary, in the 
interests of her cwn security, to reinforce 
the French forces in Algeria, which is part 
of the North Atlantic Treaty area.” (Ar- 
ticle 6 of the North Atlantic Treaty defines 
the NATO area to include the northern de- 
partments of Algeria.) The North Atlantic 
Council also noted the expressed determina- 
tion of the French Government to restore, as 
soon as possible, its full contribution to- 
ward the common defense in Europe. 

On June 28, 1957, in a published letter to 
Arab Ambassadors, Secretary Dulles made the 
statement that military assistance is fur- 
nished to France “within the framework of 
cooperative arrangements for mutual de- 
fense. It would not be in accordance with 
the policy of the United States Government 
or with Free World interests to deny such 
assistance to France.” 

The French use of MAP equipment in 
North Africa is but one aspect of a complex 
and many-sided problem confronting the 
United States. On the one hand, the Al- 
gerian conflict has imposed a strain on 
French resources; the deployment of men 
and materiel to North Africa has seriously 
impaired France’s contribution to NATO and 
weakened the NATO defense structure; the 
situation has had a deleterious effect on 
Western relations with the Arab world, and 
is providing opportunities for Soviet exploita- 
tion. 

On the other hand, France's location, re- 
sources, and manpower make her a vital 
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element in the NATO alliance. We have 
continued to provide materiel for French 
NATO-committed forces so that such equip- 
ment will be available for the most rapid 
possible reconstitution of those forces on the 
Continent of Europe. The overriding threat 
is still that of aggression from the Soviets. 

The Algerian situation has provoked a 
grave national problem in France. The 
United States recognizes that only a lasting 
solution of the Algerian question will resolve 
the many problems created by the situation 
in a manner consistent with United States 
policies and purposes. United States policy 
has therefore been to encourage endeavors 
to find such a solution. 

Charge No. 29: (a) Eugene Castle states 
in his article that the State Department an- 
nounced that during 1956 and 1957 the Soviet 
bloc agreed to supply $1.9 billion of military 
and economic assistance to 10 underdeveloped 
countries while during the same period the 
United States allocated only $900 million 
to these countries. Mr. Castle further states 
that this announcement is “wholly mislead- 
ing,” saying in his article that the Soviet 
bloc earmarked—but did not deliver—the 
major part of this aid, $1.335 billion, to 4 
countries: Yugoslavia, Egypt, Syria, and In- 
donesia. Mr. Castle points out that only 10 
to 15 percent of the promised Soviet money 
has been actually spent in these countries 
(presumably the 10 countries), appearing to 
imply that the State Department omitted to 
mention this fact. 

Answer: The State Department announce- 
ment to which Mr. Castle refers is probably 
the background paper on the Soviet bloc 
economic offensive in underdeveloped areas 
which was prepared by the Department in 
January 1958 in response to numerous press 
inquiries on the subject. Far from attempt- 
ing to mislead on the subject of Soviet bloc 
aid, the State Department paper clearly noted 
that the $1.9 billion of such aid represented 
firm agreements to provide credit and grants, 
and not actual expenditures. The paper also 
clearly noted that it was estimated that as 
of November 1957 about half of the bloc eco- 
nomic aid had been obligated or covered by 
specific contracts and that probably only 10 
to 15 percent of such economic aid had ac- 
tually been spent. In the case of bloc mili- 
tary credits, however, which account for a 
large part of total bloc assistance (some $400 
million), the major portion has probably 
been delivered in the form of weapons and 
equipment by the U. S. S. R. and Czecho- 
slovakia. The figures used by Mr. Castle are 
the very same figures used by the State De- 
partment in its background paper. It is dif- 
ficult to see, therefore, where the State 
Department was misleading in this respect. 

A substantial portion of the $1.9 billion 
in bloc aid agreements, as Mr. Castle points 
out, was concluded with Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
Syria, and Indonesia. The State Department 
paper clearly pointed this out in its listing 
of the countries receiving bloc aid. To these 
4 countries noted by Mr. Castle, however, 
we would add India and Afghanistan as 
major recipients of some $300 million and 
over $160 million, respectively, of bloc aid 
credits. 

Implementation of the Yugoslav credits 
has fluctuated with the state of relations 
between the U. S. S. R. and Yugoslavia. 
When relations deteriorate, the aid slows up. 
It is estimated that about $350 million of 
bloc credits to Yugoslavia has been obli- 
gated or drawn upon. Bloc arms credits to 
Egypt and Syria are estimated at some $350 
million, the bulk of which has probably 
been delivered. Bloc economic aid credit 
agreements with Egypt and Syria were con- 
cluded near the end of 1957 and thus far 
implementation has taken the form of dis- 
cussions for specific obligations of these eco- 
nomic credits. Such discussions were held 
in the early months of 1958. Agreements 
on 12 of the 19 projects included in the 
$168 million Soviet line of credit to Syria 
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were reported but ratification has been held 
up by the formation of the UAR. Aziz 
Sidky, Egyptian Minister of Industry, an- 
nounced in April that all contracts under 
the $175 million development credit to 
Egypt involving 65 projects would be signed 
by the end of May. Czechoslovakia has be- 
gun construction on a petroleum refinery in 
Syria under a credit of about $10 million, 
The U. S. S. R. $100 million loan to Indo- 
nesia was not ratified by the Indonesian 
Parliament until February 1958. The U. S. 
S. R. has already delivered 10 ships, totaling 
23,000 tons, against this credit, and substan- 
tial quantities of military equipment have 
also been supplied by the bloc, presumably 
on credit. Negotiations with the bloc for 
additional ships are continuing. East Ger- 
many has completed a $7.4 million sugar 
mill and a $1.5 million Czech tire factory is 
expected to be finished this year, both on 
credit, while Communist China had begun 
deliveries of rice and textiles under a $11.2 
million credit. The bloc has completed sev- 
eral projects in Afghanistan—e, g., grain 
silos, a cement plant, road paving in Kabul, 
a flour mill-bakery complex, etc. More than 
half of bloc aid to Afghanistan under the 
$100 million credit has been obligated for 
specific projects but as yet only a small por- 
tion has actually been expended. About 
$290 million of the bloc credits to India have 
been obligated or drawn. The Bhilai steel 
mill now being constructed under two Soviet 
credits totaling $132.3 million is scheduled 
to be completed in 1959. Agreements have 
been reached for five heavy industrial proj- 
ects to be financed by a $126 million Soviet 
credit and construction is to begin in 1959. 

It should be noted that Sino-Soviet bloc 
aid has increased measurably, since the 
period covered by the State Department 
paper. For example, new aid agreements 
have been concluded with Ceylon, Yemen, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Afghanistan. With 
the exception of Yugoslavia, where perform- 
ance has dragged, implementation of out- 
standing agreements has moved ahead on 
schedules generally satisfactory to the re- 
eipient country. (Other data on bloc per- 
formance on its aid programs can be found 
in letter to Senator DIRKSEN from W. K. 
Scott of ICA, dated January 15, 1958.) 

No mention was made in the State De- 
partment paper of comparable United States 
aid to the 10 countries listed. 

(b) Mr. Castle states that during the same 
years of 1956 and 1957 the United States 
provided nonmilitary aid to the Middle East 
and Asia amounting to more than $2 billion, 
or more than 10 times the Soviet payoff. 

Answer: The following excerpt, which was 
incorporated in Mr. Smith’s reply to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee with ref- 
erence to a number of criticisms and allega- 
tions regarding the MSP, contained a gen- 
eral comparison of the Soviet bloc and 
United States aid to those Middle East and 
Asian Free World countries which are recipi- 
ents of Soviet bloc grants and credits: 

The following table shows the estimated 
value of Sino-Soviet bloc credit and grant 
economic assistance to Middle East, Asian, 
and other Free World countries compared 
with United States Government nonmilitary 
credits and grants to these countries, on a 
roughly comparable value and time period 
basis. Aid from the Sino-Soviet bloc rather 
than just the U. S. S. R. is given because 
this assistance is to a great extent coordi- 
nated by the U. S. S. R. or made available 
through satellites as “fronts”; the bulk is 
from the U. S. S. R. United States aid in- 
cludes ICA nonmilitary aid (defense sup- 
port, development assistance, technical co- 
operation), that portion of Public Law 480, 
title I, local currency made available for 
economic development and trade, Public Law 
480, title II, assistance, and new Export- 
Import Bank credits for this period. The 
calculations are based on the period mid- 
1955 to January 31, 1958. 
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Sino-Soviet bloc credit and grant economic 
aid to Middle East and Asian Free World 
countries compared with United States 
economic aid to these countries, mid-1955 
to Jan. 31, 1958 

[Estimated in millions of dollars] 


Sino- | United 
Soviet | States 
bloc 


Middle East and Asia 962 
Afghanistan...................--. 47 
BOLT —— — 24 
Cambodia... _...-.----..-- 96 
Ceylon_.......-.._. 4 
8 419 
Indonesia... 120 
Nepal 8 

LORE 222 
— 0 


The United States, of course, in addition 
provides substantial assistance to other Free 
World governments in this area— Pakistan, 
Korea, Philippines, Taiwan, Vietnam, etc., 
and the Soviet bloc, in addition, provides 
substantial assistance to Communist as well 
as Free World governments in the area— 
Communist China, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, etc. It becomes obvious that there 
are too many differences in the character, 
scope, and operation of the two aid programs 
to permit exact comparison in monetary 
terms in c areas. There is no doubt 
that the United States program of aid to 
Free World countries is much larger on a 
global basis, but it must be remembered 
that in certain countries of the Free World, 
particularly in the Middle East and Asia, 
Sino-Soviet bloc aid is an important and 
growing factor, in some countries either ap- 
proximating or exceeding our own. The cen- 
tral fact is that bloc aid, trade, and techni- 
cal assistance to less developed countries has 
become an integral, effective, and growing 
part of Soviet diplomacy in carrying out its 
political objective to reduce the influence 
of the United States and its allies, to dis- 
rupt Free World defense alilances, and a 
increase its own prestige and power. 

Question No. 30: The charge has been 
made that the United States took the initia- 
tive in discussions with India concerning 
loans for the second 5-year plan. Is this 
correct? 

Answer: No. 

As originally drawn up, the second 5-year 
plan required substantial foreign assistance 
for its completion, and it was known that 
the Government of India would explore pos- 
sible sources of external aid. As the need 
for additional foreign assistance for its plan 
has become more acute, the Government of 
India has initiated talks with the IBRD, the 
United States, and other countries. 

The success of the Indian development ef- 
fort under a Free World orientation contin- 
ues to be of the greatest importance to 
United States security interests. The 
United States has, therefore, been concerned 
with the progress of India’s development 
program and discussions with the Indian 
Government have been held in the normal 
course of diplomatic relations. 

Questions Nos. 31 and 32: Is the ICA 
doing handsprings to get rid of the $300 
million included in this year’s budget * * * 
before double this amount is made available 
for the new fiscal year; has the administra- 
tion called for the immediate availability 
of the $625 million which Congress speci- 
fied in the Mutual Security Act of 1957 
could not be spent before the fiscal year 
1958; and is the ICA attempting to spend 
these hundreds of millions far ahead of 
schedule? 

Answer: The charges presumably refer to 
the $300 million authorized by the Congress 
to become available for obligation by the 
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Development Loan Fund in fiscal year 1958, 
and to the $625 million which the Congress 
authorized for appropriation in fiscal year 
1959. 

The facts are these: 

1. The DLF is a new organization estab- 
lished only this fiscal year by the Congress. 
Necessarily, therefore, time was required to 
develop minimal policies and procedures for 
initiating operations. Its initial funds did 
not become available until September of 
last year. The receipt of applications began 
toward the end of the year. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect the Fund's pace to ac- 
celerate as it emerges from its preparatory 
phase. 

2. One of the basic reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the DLF was the need to place 
development assistance on a basis which 
would obviate the need to obligate funds by 
a given date, say the end of a fiscal year. 
Congress therefore did not restrict DLF obli- 
gations to a particular period of time, in 
order to relieve the Fund from pressure to 
obligate its funds hastily. Therefore, the 
Fund is taking the time necessary to assure 
that the individual proposals before it are 
technically and financially sound, eco- 
nomically worthwhile, and reasonably close 
to implementation before obligating its 
funds. It is processing the more than $2 
billion in proposals before it as rapidly as the 
facts in each case permit. 

3. At the present time, the Development 
Loan Fund has authorized loans totaling 
$137 million and approved in principle an ad- 
ditional $25 million. By the end of this fiscal 
year it is estimated that a total of $220 mil- 
lion will have been authorized for lending 
and an additional $80 million approved in 
principle. 

The executive branch has at no time re- 
quested the immediate availability of the 
$625 million already authorized in fiscal year 
1959, nor is there any intention on the part 
of the executive branch to spend, as the 
writer puts it, or obligate this money ahead 
of schedule. Either course would be unlaw- 
ful. If Congress appropriates the full $625 
million requested, it will not be possible 
under the law to obligate any part of those 
funds prior to the beginning of fiscal year 
1959. 

Charge No. 33: (a) Statement: “Our ex- 
treme vulnerability here (India) seems to 
me to be in the fact that what we are trying 
to do is unknown to 80 or 85 percent of the 
population and only known to at the most 
15 percent of the population, the political 
leaders and educated people who manipulate 
or suppress this knowledge to suit their po- 
litical motives of the moment. * * * Two 
facts may be accepted without question: 
India is determined to socialize or nation- 
alize all industry as soon as possible, and 
there exist more offers of aid from sources 
other than the United States than India can 
possibly assimilate or accept.” 

Answer: The assertion that the political 
leaders and educated people of India manip- 
ulate or suppress knowledge of the United 
States aid program is not supported by any 
evidence. 

India, as a democracy, has a free press, 
which has always carried news stories about 
United States aid to India, Official Indian 
Government publications give credit to 
United States assistance where appropriate. 
For example, the reports of the Estimates 
Committee of the Parllament recognize ex- 
plicitly the role the United States had 
in helping to initiate the community de- 
velopment program in India, The Explana- 
tory Memorandum on the Budget of the 
Central Government of India for 1958-59 
contains throughout the document nota- 
tions and references to United States assist- 
ance. Prime Minister Nehru, at the general 
conference of 200 mission personnel Novem- 
ber 20, 1957, put it this way: 

“We welcome your cooperation here, your 
assistance, your partnership in this tremen- 
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dous adventure in India. We are grateful, 
not only today, but for the last many years, 
for the assistance in various ways which we 
have received from the United States.“ 

We would not presume to guess how many 
people in this nation of almost 400 million 
people know about the United States aid 
program. Some 80 percent of the popula- 
tion live in rural and agricultural areas; 
perhaps 20 percent of the people are literate. 
We feel certain that some of the programs 
in which ICA has participated, such as com- 
munity development and malaria control 
and eradication, are known to most of the 
Indian population, literate or not. 

(b) Statements: “India is determined to 
socialize or nationalize all industry as soon 
as possible.. 

“Why do we use the American taxpayers’ 
money to accelerate nationalization of in- 
dustry in India?” 

“The time has passed when they can be 
converted to private enterprise and all we 
are buying is a minority interest or liability 
in a national policy that is ultimately 
headed for either economic chaos or com- 
munism.” 

Answer: Indian Government industrial 
policy is not intended to bring about com- 
plete socialization of all industry. The 
private sector is permitted considerable scope 
for industrial development. For example, 
while the Government of India is building 
three steel mills, the private sector steel in- 
dustry is carrying out its own expansion 
plans. The loan of foreign exchange pro- 
vided for this private steel investment by 
the IBRD was guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of India. Private sector capacity is 
being developed in a great number of in- 
dustries; e. g., aluminum, ferromanganese, 
cement, industrial machinery, petroleum, 
and vehicle manufacture. The consumer 
goods industries are also being developed by 
the private sector. At the end of the second 
5-year plan, the private sector is expected 
to account for 93-94 percent of all factory 
output. 

United States aid is not promoting sociali- 
zation of the economy. In fact, in the ab- 
sence of significant aid, the ensuing eco- 
nomic chaos would be much more likely to 
cause a significant deterioration in the posi- 
tion of private enterprise, by producing con- 
ditions under which communism might 
succeed in assuming power in India. India 
has chosen a different economic path than 
ours. Most countries in the world have 
chosen to adapt their economic systems on 
their own lines, which frequently involve a 
greater degree of government participation 
in economic enterprise than has been com- 
mon in the United States. However much 
the United States might believe in the abso- 
lute advantage of the competitive free enter- 
prise system for industry in promoting eco- 
nomic development, the presence or absence 
of this factor cannot become the sole eri- 
terion of whether it is in the United States 
interest to extend assistance to another 
country. In short, we provide assistance to 
free countries not because of the particular 
way in which their economies are currently 
organized, but because they are free and be- 
cause, if we didn’t provide this assistance, 
these nations would be more likely to lose 
their freedom to communism. 

(c) Statement: “There exist more offers of 
aid from sources other than the United 
States than India can possibly assimilate or 
accept.” 

Answer: There is no basis for this state- 
ment. Obviously, India would not be cut- 
ting back on its development program—an 
action prompted by the $1 billion loss in 
foreign exchange reserves suffered in the past 
2 years—if India were being overwhelmed 
by offers of aid. 


Question No. 34: “In the case of Yugo- 


slavia and Poland, our aid dollars are not 
even buying a minority interest in a liability. 
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They are actually reducing the liabilities of 
those who unqualifiedly support the men in 
the Kremlin and whose avowed purpose was 
and is to destroy us. Red Dictator Tito and 
Moscow's Polish puppet Gomulka, both 
openly boast that they are and will continue 
to be bedfellows of the men in the Kremlin. 
Yet, despite the pronouncements and actions 
of these two avowed Communists, new ex- 
cuses are being found to pressure both the 
Congress and the American people into send- 
ing more hundreds of millions after the vast 
sums already wasted. 

“Nehru, Tito, and Gomulka, are but three 
examples of how the American taxpayers 
could and should be saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of wasted dollars, and these savings 
should be made now.” 

Answer: 1. Yugoslavia: 

The economic assistance which we have 
provided to Yugoslavia under this program 
in recent years and that which we now pro- 
pose serves one overriding purpose. It helps 
Yugoslavia to maintain its independent 
status. As the first Communist country to 
assert such independence of the U. S. S. R., 
Yugoslavia has exercised and continues to 
exercise an influence in Eastern Europe out 
of all proportion to its size. 

The determination of Yugoslav leaders, 
moreover, to maintain their independence 
and to resist Soviet efforts to reassert domi- 
nation over them has apparently not been 
shaken. This was demonstrated in Novem- 
ber 1957, when the Yugoslavs refused to sign 
the Moscow declaration of principles issued 
on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution. It was demon- 
strated even more forcefully at the recent 
Yugoslav Party Congress in Ljubljana, where 
Tito and his colleagues defied Soviet attacks 
and a boycott of the meetings to approve a 
party program which had been sharply criti- 
cized as erroneous and inaccurate by Soviet 
leaders. The basic issue between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union is of course Yugoslavia’s 
refusal to accept Soviet domination. From 
this there have evolved, however, some rather 
liberal reforms (e. g. the breakup of collec- 
tive farms and the introduction of workers’ 
councils) which have had an influence on the 
thinking in other Communist countries. 

In a word, the essential consideration 
which motivates our policy with respect to 
Yugoslavia and the mutual security program 
is not whether we agree with that country’s 
political and economic philosophy but 
whether we want it to be able to stay inde- 
pendent. 

Yugoslavia, currently engaged in a re- 
newed struggle with the Kremlin, is sched- 
uled to receive some further economic aid 
in the form of special assistance and a small 
technical cooperation program in fiscal year 
1959. No grant military assistance is pro- 
posed, In December, at Yugoslav initiative, 
further deliveries of military aid were 
halted, and discussions were undertaken for 
the termination of the entire grant mili- 
tary assistance p- We do not exclude 
the possibility of some further sales of mili- 
tary equipment to Yugoslavia, however. 

2. Poland; The United States Government 
believes, in view of the developments in 
Poland since late 1956, that it is mutually 
advantageous for the people of the United 
States and Poland to expand their economic 
relations. The October 1956 upheaval in 
Poland attracted world interest to the con- 
tinuing struggle of the Polish people for 
freedom and independence, President 
Eisenhower, in an address before the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners at 
Washington on October 23, 1956, spoke of 
the Poles in the following terms: “A people 
like the Poles who have once known freedom 
cannot be for always deprived of their na- 
tional independence and of their personal 
liberty.” He further stated that our aim is 
“to help those freedom-loving people who 
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need and want and can profitably use our 
aid that they may advance in their ability 
for self-support and may add strength to 
the security and peace of the Free World.” 

The United States held talks with Polish 
representatives in 1957 and 1958 to discuss 
these economic matters and to consider, in 
particular, Poland’s interest in obtaining 
United States agricultural commodities in 
surplus supply. The Polish Government has 
consistently stated during these discussions 
that it is not seeking grant aid. The Polish 
delegations have stressed Poland's desire for 
an expansion of normal economic relations 
with the United States, based on such credits 
and loans as might be available in this 
country. The United States delegation’s 
objective in its study of the Polish pro- 
posals has been to determine ways and 
means by which the United States could 
respond and thereby help the Polish people. 

The delivery in Poland of the commodities 
provided under the agreements concluded in 
1957 has contributed to the improvement of 
stocks of grain in Poland as well as to im- 
provement in the supplies of raw materials 
needed for certain Polish industries. Dur- 
ing the recent economic discussions the 
Polish representatives assured us that the 
wheat which the United States sold to 
Poland under the Public Law 480 agree- 
ments of last year enabled the Polish Gov- 
ernment to make over a 30 percent reduc- 
tion in compulsory deliveries of grain. Un- 
der the recent economic agreement Poland 
will import an additional 400,000 tons of 
wheat to help build up Polish grain re- 
serves. Sufficient grain reserves are a pre- 
requisite for a further reduction in com- 
pulsory deliveries by the Polish Govern- 
ment. In the February 15, 1958, agreement, 
$1 million has been set aside for the pur- 
chase of canned citrus products under the 
$25 million line of credit extended Poland 
and administered by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

The Polish Government has expressed its 
desire to make additional purchases in the 
United States under credit or local currency 
sales arrangements. The United States Gov- 
ernment has indicated its willingness to 
discuss such additional purchases with the 
Polish Government at a mutually con- 
venient date. 

Question No. 35: Four years ago there 
were 9,793 persons on the Government's 
foreign aid payrolls. Today, there are 
18,819 employed in our ICA, State and De- 
fense Departments, to give our resources 
away. Yet Congress reduced the billions 
for foreign aid spending from $6 billion in 
1953 to $3.5 billion for the current fiscal 
year. With fewer billions to spend, why do 
we need twice the number of people to 
spend them? 

If the ICA were to cut down on its field 
programs, reduce the number of bodies 
serving it in Washington and throughout 
the world, two things would happen: The 
rank and scale of pay of the great mass of 
Officials would be dropped one or more 
grades, and the still greater mob of job- 
holders would be substantially reduced. 
Obviously this will never be done voluntarily 
by thousands of people who have become 
careerists and paymasters in the disposal of 
$5 billion annually and who, as a group, 
never had it so good. Our Chief Executive 
and those who plead for him insist upon 
perpetuating and not reducing this waste- 
ful and top-heavy bureaucracy. 

Answer: It is true that there has been a 
sharp increase in personnel concerned with 
the mutual-security program. This is not 
because the program needs “twice the num- 
ber of people to spend * * * fewer billion.” 
It is a measure of the changing character of 
the program. 

The shift in the location of aid programs 
from Europe to less developed countries has 
called for increased emphasis on project aid 
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and relatively less emphasis on nonproject 
aid or commodity import programs. Al- 
though amounts of money appropriated 
have been reduced, the need for personnel 
has increased, Project type aid and tech- 
nical assistance require greatly increased 
technical advice as well as increased United 
States assistance in the planning and man- 
agement of projects. 

Also missions have been established in 
several newly developing countries, a larger 
number of detailed projects have been need- 
ed as well as more people to staff them. 

The technical cooperation program ac- 
counts for approximately 86 percent of ICA's 
personnel strength but uses approximately 
8 percent of total funds available for eco- 
nomic aid, Obligations of technical cooper- 
ation funds have continually increased from 
$113 million in fiscal year 1955 to $129 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1957. The amount needed 
for technical cooperation in 1959 again shows 
an increase. Along with the increase in the 
amount of technical cooperation funds re- 
quired has been the increase in the percent- 
age of these funds utilized for the employ- 
ment of United States personnel. In fiscal 
year 1954, this percent was 17.9. By 1957, 
it had increased to 25. 

It should be emphasized that the countries 
in which ongoing programs have been ex- 
panded, as well as those in which new pro- 
grams have been undertaken, tend to be 
newly developing nations. These do not 
have enough economists, engineers, and 
technicians to plan and supervise projects 
and are short of business facilities to carry 
on required commercial transactions. Such 
scarcities make necessary relative larger 
numbers of ICA staff, as technicians, pro- 
gramers, and auditors. Moreover, there is 
little or no opportunity to rely on the host 
country for support activities such as guard- 
ing, driving, or maintenance or to procure 
such services by contract. It simply re- 
quires more staff to carry on ICA operations 
in countries which are only beginning their 
development programs than it does in coun- 
tries which have a long history and demon- 
strated competence in economic develop- 
ment activities. 

It is implied that the reduction of field 
programs bears a direct relationship to re- 
duction in the numbers of personnel re- 
quired to carry them out. As indicated 
above, this relationship does not obtain. 
ICA programs of economic and technical aid 
are developed jointly with host governments; 
consequently, the nature of the projects as 
well as the numbers and types of personnel 
required to implement them is not some- 
thing determined entirely by ICA. 

The pay scales of ICA personnel are pro- 
vided for in legislative acts of the Congress. 
Salaries paid are related to the degree of 
difficulty of the jobs to be performed and 
to the level of training and experience of the 
incumbent and are not dependent upon the 
size of the ICA organization. ICA at- 
tempts to fill the requests of cooperating 
countries for high-level specialists who are 
required to demonstrate how the basic wants 
and needs of the population for food, cloth- 
ing, and housing can be met, As the coun- 
try develops and our programs advance ICA 
attempts to supply assistance in such com- 
plex fields as taxation, public administra- 
tion, engineering services, and the like. 
Technicians capable of being of real serv- 
ice in these fields must be experienced, ma- 
ture people. Their salaries do not depend 
on the numbers of people supervised. 

Charge No. 36: (a) “Perhaps too many of 
us are under the erroneous impression that 
the Government’s perpetual spending for 
foreign aid is very far away in terms of 
our own personal economy. But in reality, 
this is not so. Foreign aid is much closer 
to our everyday life than most of us realize. 
Year after year, since the end of the war, 
our foreign-aid expenditures represented 
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our deficit financing. Now there are the 
added dangers of the national debt already 
revised and the return to a deficit economy. 
To continue the annual of more 
than $5 billion (which includes our food 
giveaway of 1 billion annually) will make 
impossible for many years to come a bal- 
anced budget with sufficient surplus to pro- 
vide tax reduction for millions of middle- 
bracket Americans, who are sadly in need of 
such assistance.” 

(b) “Those who clamor for more foreign 
ald never mention the fact that our give- 
away program has already cost us twice as 
much as all social security benefits, plus 
aid to the needy, aged, blind, and disabled. 
And it has cost three times as much as all 
farm programs since the war and seven times 
as much as all atomic-energy projects.” 

(c) “The $70 billion total for foreign-aid 
spending, which we are now approaching, 
is the equivalent of one-fourth of our pres- 
ent national debt. The cost of servicing 
this portion of the debt now approximates 
$2 billion annually, or one-fourth of the 
total interest charge. This is a continu- 
ing expense.” 

Answer: (a) The public debt of the 
United States rose from $252.3 billion on 
June 30, 1948, to $270.5 billion on June 
30, 1957, a net increase of $18.2 billion. 
It is not possible to attribute any one part 
of the increase in the public debt to a par- 
ticular type of expenditure of the Federal 
Government. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that during the 3-year period of heavy 
expenditures in connection with the Korean 
war, December 1950 to December 1953, the 
national debt rose from $256.7 billion to 
9275.2 billion. 

(b) The expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the several programs cited for 
the period July 1, 1948, through June 30, 
1957, are as follows: 

Billion 

1. Social security benefits plus aid to 
the aged, blind, and disabled $59.2 
2. Farm programs 26.4 
3. Atomic energy 13.1 


The cost of the mutual-security program 
from April 1948 through June 30, 1957, 
is as follows: 

Billion 

1. Military Assistance (grants) $20.1 
2. Economic Assistance (grants and 
D Cy pt SES —— 
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(e) It is possible to relate mutual secu- 
rity expenditures to total Federal expendi- 
tures during the period and then prorate 
part of the increase to the mutual-security 
program. During the period from July I, 
1948, through June 30, 1957, total budget 
expenditures of the Federal Government 
were $531.1 billion. For the same period, 
the cost of the mutual-security program 
(military and economic) was $42.6 billion. 
On a pro rata basis, the mutual-security 
program accounts for 8 percent of total 
Federal Government expenditures. On this 
basis, about $1.5 billion of the total debt 
increase of $18.2 billion is accounted for 
by the mutual-security program, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
this is a good place to summarize. I 
shall take only a brief time, because I 
understand we shall vote on one amend- 
ment tonight. 

Here is the list: 

The No. 1 charge, with respect to the 
President’s second inaugural address, is 
cataloged as a piece of misinformation. 

The NATO meeting significance is de- 
seribed as misinformation on the part 
of Mr. Castle. 

The Marshall plan cost is pegged as 
an error in his facts. 
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The charge of misuse of foreign aid 
money is ascribed as an error in Mr. 
Castle's facts. 

Luxury imports for recipient coun- 
tries. That is a recognized problem 
which has not been fully solved. 

Public works projects under foreign 
aid. It is a matter of judgment as to 
whether they are worth while. 

Sexual habits survey in India. That 
has nothing to do with the mutual secu- 
rity program. 

Pensions for Chinese soldiers. That is 
labeled by ICA as misinformation. 

Pakistani fishing industry support. 
That is wholly a matter of judgment. 
I think I could make a rather extended 
statement, Mr. President, about sup- 
porting the fishing industry in countries 
where there is warmth and where there 
is no refrigeration. The diets are based 
upon carbohydrates, and the proteins 
which are derived from the fishing in- 
dustry could do wonders toward helping 
ameliorate the poverty and hunger of 
many people. That is put down as a 
matter of judgment. 

The wheat surplus disposal program 
affecting Canada. That is not a part of 
the mutual security program. 

The Vietnam military highway. That 
is described by ICA as an error in Mr. 
Castle's facts. 

The Lebanese wild grass shoots. That 
is cataloged as misinformation. 

Iranian threat to seek Russian help. 
That is cataloged as misinformation. 

The airfields in Afghanistan. That is 
a question of judgment. 

Electronic microscopes for the Philip- 
pines. That was an error which has 
been corrected. 

Laos program irregularities. Very 
freely ICA says this 1s recognized as a 
problem and is not fully solved. I took 
the trouble to read the long articles in 
the Wall Street Journal on that subject. 
I am rather unhappy about what is hap- 
pening in Laos. I recognize the difficul- 
ties, and particularly the difficulties in 
effecting a cure. 

No. 17 is the allegation with respect 
to the highway in Thailand, or ancient 
Siam. ICA says that is simply misin- 
formation on the part of Mr. Castle. 

Dress suits for Grecian undertakers. 
That is cataloged as fiction. 

Baths for Egyptian camel drivers. 
That is listed as a matter of judgment. 
The interesting thing about baths for 
the camel drivers is that I suppose the 
camel drivers develop a rather unhappy 
fragrance of their own. There was a 
water project in Egypt, and somebody 
suggested, as I recall—we will put all the 
data in the Recorp—that perhaps for a 
very small investment a few shower- 
baths could be provided. The project 
would not cost much, and it was thought 
not only the camel drivers but perhaps 
the camels could get a little sprinkling 
of water in a country where water is ex- 
tremely scarce. If one has any doubt, 
I suggest he travel up and down Egypt 
sometime. ICA says that project is a 
matter of judgment. I think itis. But 
to see a headline, “ICA Builds Baths for 
Camel Drivers in Egypt” causes one to 
have visions of oceans of marble to 
which camel drivers resort to take a bath 
and to utter their prayers, with sounds 
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from the minaret. It is easy to spread 
these mistaken concepts abroad. 

Airplane rides for Arabs to Mecca. 
That is a matter of judgment. But the 
riders paid. ICA says those people paid 
the commercial rate, as I recall. That 
is a fact stated in the data I submitted, 
and asked to have printed in the RECORD, 
After printing it will look like a very 
long speech for me. I have gotten out 
of the habit of making long speeches. 

Operatic singers, weightlifters, and 
jazz bands sent abroad. ICA says that 
was not an ICA program at all. 

The Uyeno black market. Thatis not 
a mutual-security program. 

Prosperity of the Philippines: That is 
a matter of judgment. Isaw one project 
there, Mr. President, which I do not dare 
describe on the Senate floor, I was so 
incensed when I saw it. There was a 
certain hilarity about it. It involved the 
orange and blue Chic Sales“ which are 
built in the Philippines. You know what 
a “Chic Sales” is, Mr. President; or, if 
you do not, I am not going to tell you. 
That was an engaging business before 
we got through, but it did not make me 
very happy. 

There has been some waste; there has 
been some extravagance. Nobody de- 
fends such things, but an entire pro- 
gram should not, and cannot, be indicted 
on the basis of misinformation, fiction, 
and partial truths, and those who make 
the charges ought to know better. 

Knitting school: That was not a part 
of the mutual-security program. 

Modern-art exhibits: That is cata- 
loged as not a part of the program. 

Flower - reproduction survey: Mr. 
President, about the only hobby I have 
is raising a few flowers. I plant a seed 
and wait for the Lord to send sunshine 
and rain so it will germinate. From such 
things I get the biggest thrill any human 
being can get. To coax a rose out of a 
stalk or a beautiful flower out of a little 
seed is very gratifying. I think perhaps 
the flower-reproduction survey might ap- 
peal te me. ICA says that is sheer mis- 
information on Mr. Castle’s part. 

Korean theft of aid shipments: ICA 
says Mr. Castle is simply mistaken as to 
the facts. 

Use of military equipment in Algeria: 
That is a question of judgment. I be- 
lieve I talked to General Gruenther about 
that in the headquarters in France, 
about the time it was happening. A 
pretty difficult situation arises, Mr. 
President, when one is up against the 
gun. A question of judgment is in- 
volved. ICA does not dispute it, but 
everything is done as honorably and as 
candidly as possible. 

Soviet-bloc aid amounts: That is 
listed as misinformation on Mr. Castle's 
part by ICA. 

The Indian second 5-year plan: ICA 
says Mr. Castle is wrong about his facts. 

Development-loan fund, $300 million: 
As described, ICA says that is simply a 
lot of fiction. 

ICA spending ahead of schedule: ICA 
says that is misinformation on Mr. Cas- 
tle’s part. 

Indian publicity of United States aid. 
That is listed as a matter of judgment, 

Aid to Poland and Yugoslavia: That is 
listed as a matter of judgment, and it is, 
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Mr. President. I remember standing on 
this floor last year when our very distin- 
guished minority leader took a position 
contrary to my own, as did the distin- 
guished chairman of the Republican pol- 
icy committee. That is never a very 
happy situation, but we differed honor- 
ably and we differed honestly as to what 
should be done. One of the unfortunate 
things was that I could not tell the whole 
story to defend a certain position because 
so many of the facts were at that time 
confidential. ICA says that items is a 
matter of judgment, and certainly it is. 

Increase in ICA personnel. ICA says 
Mr. Castle is misinformed. 

Cost of foreign aid. ICA says there is 
an error in Mr. Castle’s figures. 

That is not a very good score, Mr. 
President, for a man who writes a maga- 
zine article which goes into all sections 
of the country, which is read and quoted 
from very freely, and which comes back 
to the desks of Members of this body in 
the form of letters. 

Before I close this rather sketchy 
statement, Mr. President, I should like 
to submit for the Recorp eight other ob- 
servations relating to other criticisms 
which have been made, such as the item 
discovered in Defense Department assets, 
obviously by the General Accounting 
Office, in the sum of $363 million, which 
should not have been there at all. I 
have the answer. It comes from the De- 
fense Department. I think the entire 
answer ought to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, so I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the question 
and answer were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Question CD 1: While making a routine 
check of the Defense Department's assets, 
Mr. Campbell discovered an item of $363 mil- 
lion that should not have been there at all. 
It was part of the 1954 military-aid appro- 
priation which had never been used and had 
never been reappropriated. By rights, it 
should have reverted to the Treasury, and so 
Comptroller Campbell vigorously advised the 
Congress. 

Answer: The item referred to arose out of 
the complex process of implementing section 
1311 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1955, which was the first comprehensive 
statutory definition of a recordable obliga- 
tion. That act was approved August 26, 1954, 
almost 2 months after the end of fiscal year 
1954. It was made retroactive, however, so as 
to apply to obligations as of the end of 1954. 
The item referred to consisted of obligations 
which were valid according to standards in 
effect during and at the end of fiscal year 
1954 and represented actual obligations and 
liabilities of the Government, but which did 
not meet the new standards established by 
section 1311. 

The drafting of regulations implementing 
section 1311, and securing of Comptroller 
General approval of these regulations took 
several months. Obligation accounts for 
military assistance were brought largely into 
compliance with section 1311 by the end of 
fiscal year 1955. Errors, which admittedly 
affected the 1954 obligation balances, have 
automatically been removed by the process 
of disbursement and the application of the 
new standards in the certification of later 
obligation balances. 

Also the size of unexpended balances in 
1954 was in part responsible for executive 


branch action taken in the summer of 1955 
to reduce the request for funds for fiscal 
year 1956, and reportedly for reductions in 
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funds for fiscal year 1956 made by the Con- 
gress. Complete information about unex- 
pended balances, obligated or unobligated, 
has always been made available to the Con- 
gress, and it must be assumed that any er- 
ror in 1954 obligation accounts has been 
taken account of in the appropriation of 
new money. Any lapsing of funds due to 
the application of more stringent standards 
in the definition of obligations would sim- 
ply have required a larger appropriation of 
new funds, or reappropriation of unobli- 
gated funds. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Then there is the 
Comptroller General’s report, which un- 
derscored that United States military 
aid objectives in many allied countries 
were unrealistic and financially un- 
sound. I have here the opinion of Gen- 
eral Twining and others, men of com- 
petence and men who were expert in the 
field. They ought to know what the 
score is. I prefer to let their answer 
speak for them and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tion and answer were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Question CD 2: His report underscored 
that United States military aid objectives in 
many allied countries were “unrealistic” and 
financially unsound. 

Answer: The objectives to which the 
Comptroller General’s report referred are 
military force objectives. 

Force objectives are the military force 
levels of allied nations that the United 
States believes desirable to be developed and 
maintained to contribute to United States 
security and the common defense of the Free 
World. These force objectives do not com- 
mit the United States to a specific or even a 
general amount of military assistance. The 
degree of support provided through MAP and 
accomplishment of these force objectives 
vary, depending on many factors. Force ob- 
jectives are established upon the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and are, 
at the point of time when they are ap- 
proved, the most realistic formulation of 
military objectives that can be made by the 
executive branch. 

General Twining has commented on the 
allegation that force objectives are finan- 
cially infeasible,” as follows: 

“The present system of establishing force 
objectives and furnishing support provides 
for flexibility and is responsive to United 
States strategic planning. Institution of a 
system based primarily on fiscal considera- 
tions would tend to reverse the latter ad- 
vantage by making United States strategic 
planning dependent on assistance rendered 
Allied Nations to an unwarranted degree.” 
(Hearings on Mutual Security Act of 1958 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
p. 77.) 


Mr. DIRKSEN. The charge is made 
that the country sent to some allies more 
weapons than they could use, and failed 
to “recapture” the weapons for alloca- 
tion to allies suffering a shortage. The 
answer is here. Anyone who is inter- 
pee need only examine the documenta- 

on. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum on this subject be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Question CD 8: It further stated that this 


country sent to some allies more weapons 
than they could use and failed to “recapture” 
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the weapons for reallocation to allies suffer- 
ing a shortage. 

Answer: The Comptroller General’s finding 
was that “comparatively little equipment 
which, in the opinion of the United States, 
is no longer required for the purposes for 
which it was furnished has been recaptured 
and redistributed to other recipients.” As 
the Comptroller General pointed out, differ- 
ences in opinion and standards as to when 
material is no longer needed for the purposes 
for which it was furnished, make the recov- 
ery process complex. Nevertheless steps 
have been taken to facilitate and increase 
recovery of excesses. 

DOD has provided policy direction under 
DOD Directive No. 2110.4, dated December 7, 
1956, for redistribution of excess MAP prop- 
erty which has been reported as excess to 
the MAAG's by the foreign country. This di- 
rective calls for increased effort on the part 
of the MAAG’s, clarifies and supersedes a 
1953 directive on this subject, and revises and 
strengthens reporting procedures, 

The new programing guidance emphasizes 
that items will not be programed from sup- 
ply to fulfill deficiencies in one military de- 
partment of recipient countries when there 
are excesses in the same items in other mili- 
tary departments. 

Where necessary, consideration will be 
given to amending existing agreements with 
MAP recipient countries so that additional 
information can be obtained on excesses, and 
to set forth the conditions for its return to 
United States control. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. With respect to ques- 
tion No. 4, the Comptroller General 
stated that the Army and Air Force had 
failed to provide adequate accounting 
and reporting on the supply and delivery 
of military aid, and it was recommended 
that our military aid program be put on 
an austere basis within the demonstrated 
capability and willingness of the reci- 
pients. 

Very well. Here is the answer from 
the military. It will speak for itself. I 
ask unanimous consent that this mem- 
orandum be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
Tandum was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


Question CD 4: The Comptroller General 
also stated that the Army and Air Force had 
failed to provide adequate accounting and 
reporting on the supply and delivery of mili- 
tary aid and it recommended that our mili- 
‘tary aid program must be put on an austere 
basis within the demonstrated capability 
and willingness of the recipients. 

Answer: The Comptroller General has 
stated that his office's investigations have 
revealed no evidence of fraud or misappro- 
priation in the administration of the military 
assistance program. The inadequacy noted 
in Army and Air Force accounting and re- 
porting procedures related to management 
control, not to honesty of administration. 

The Department of Defense, with General 
Accounting Office cooperation, is presently 
studying alternate recommendations to 
change the point at which transactions are 
recorded and reported, in order to make re- 
ports more useful and accurate. Other rec- 
ommendations made by a working group 
established by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (International Security Affairs) have 
already been adopted. For example, a mech- 
anized supply report is being designed 
which will eliminate inaccuracies and in- 
crease timeliness. 

Military assistance is presently conceived 
on an austere basis. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s statement was that increased efforts 
should be made to develop annual require- 
ments on an austere basis, to insure that the 
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program as implemented reflects consistently 
the conception of it as an austere program. 
It must be recognized that the military as- 
sistance programing process involves con- 
sideration of a number of complex factors, 
political, financial, and economic, as well as 
military, which concern several agencies. 
‘There have been isolated instances when con- 
ditions at the time of delivery of military 
assistance items have differed from what was 
expected when the program was planned so 
that deliveries have appeared excessive for 
an austere program. Such situations have 
been only temporary, however. Furthermore, 
improvements in programing procedures and 
in the collection of information on the basis 
of which programs are developed, have been 
made, which reduce the likelihood of such 
situations, even temporary, in the future. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have various ad- 
ditional memoranda on a number of 
questions printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 
There being no objection, the memo- 
randa were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Question CD 5: The committee reported 
that military assistance is often granted for 
political rather than strictly military rea- 
sons, 1. e., large sums are wasted in order 
to feed the vanity of some foreign poli- 
ticlans and keep them happy rather than to 
strengthen the recipient nations. 

Answer: The Mutual Security Act provides 
that “it is the purpose of this chapter to 
authorize measures in the common defense, 
including the furnishing of military assist- 
ance to friendly nations and international 
organizations in order to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States and to facilitate the effective 
participation of such nations in arrange- 
ments for individual and collective self de- 
fense.” Therefore, in order to promote 
United States foreign policy objectives diplo- 
matic and political considerations are taken 
into account in all military-assistance plan- 
ning. This does not mean that these con- 
siderations often dominate and outweigh 
military considerations, or that countries 
get arms which might not be able to furnish 
a single soldier for the Free-World cause. 
It does mean that in certain special cases 
military aid may be furnished to a country 
even though its military forces do not play 
a significant part in United States strategic 
planning. 

It has occasionally been necessary to pro- 
vide some support for forces not considered 
essential by the United States in order to 
accomplish certain political objectives which 
override strictly military considerations. 
Support which has been provided primarily 
for political reasons has been the result of 
commitments made on a government-to- 
government level through diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

Question CD 6: Planes, it was cited, are 
delivered without anyone to fly them, motor 
vehicles without gasoline to run them. 

Answer: Military assistance programs are 
based upon joint planning by the United 
States and recipient countries. Such plan- 
ning involves the phasing of United States 
delivery schedules with recipient country ac- 
tivities, such as training, required to make 
immediate use of equipment delivered. In 
some cases plans made in good faith fail to 
materialize, and a temporary excess of United 
States deliveries may result. 

For example, in Japan, aircraft were sched- 
uled many months in advance of the pro- 
jected dates of shipment to coincide with the 
planned pilot training program. Due to 
slippage in the country’s pilot-training pro- 
gram, it was found necessary to place the air- 
craft in storage. Since it was more economi- 
cal to store them in Japan at that country’s 
expense rather than to store them in the 
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United States, the aircraft were shipped to 
Japan, As the necessary pilots are trained, 
the aircraft will be put to the use intended. 

The basis of the allegation that motor ve- 
hicles are delivered without gasoline to run 
them is not known. However, POL short- 
ages have been a very real, although tempo- 
rary, problem in many countries that do not 
have sufficient resources to maintain their 
own forces without the benefit of outside 
assistance, Where such deficiencies exist, we 
work with our allies to correct such short- 
ages in order to bring their forces to opti- 
mum effectiveness. In some instances, this 
may require United States grant-aid assist- 
ance for POL, while in other cases it may 
require increased amounts budgeted for 
POL products by the recipient country. 

Question CD 7: The United States was 
charged for rental of $112 million worth of 
machine tools we had given to Great Britain. 

Answer: A joint Defense-State-General Ac- 
counting Office staff group was established 
to study the above matter as well as the 
general question of no profits and visited 
Europe during the period January 15 to 
February 9, 1958. In its report it was rec- 
ommended that the United States Com- 
mander in Chief, Europe, pursue with the 
United Kingdom Government the assessment 
of past charges for machine-tool rentals in- 
cluded in offshore-procurement contract 
prices. 

Apart from, but generally associated with, 
the no-profits subject, the question arose as 
to the propriety of allowing, as an element 
of cost in contracts with private corpora- 
tions, charges for payment to foreign govern- 
ments for the rental of Government-owned 
machine tools originally provided by the 
United States under an earlier ald program. 
This is a significant problem only in the 
United Kingdom, Such charges are con- 
sistent with United Kingdom Government 
accounting practice with respect to all Gov- 
ernment-owned machine tools, regardless of 
source. The United Kingdom Government 
has agreed to exclude such charges from all 
future contracts and to examine the feasibil- 
ity of determining the amount of such 
charges in past contracts. The study group 
found that United States commander in 
chief, European Command, is actively par- 
ticipating with the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment in this examination and concluded 
that the action taken by commander in chief, 
European Command, to date is sound and 
should be continued. 

(The above is set forth in the 22d re- 
port by the Committee on Government 
Operations, H. Rept. No. 1610, dated April 16, 
1958.) 

Question CD 8: The committee learned 
that a given country may receive arms funds 
even though it may not be able to furnish a 
single soldier or jet pilot should war come, 

Answer: No country receives arms funds 
under the military assictance program. 
Funds are spent by the United States Gov- 
ernment, mostly in the United States, to pur- 
chase materiel or pay for services, which are 
furnished in kind to military assistance 
recipients. All such recipients have agreed 
and are able to use the assistance furnished 
to strengthen the collective security of the 
Free World. In no case has equipment been 
provided without the assurance that it will 
be used for the purpose for which intended. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
clude these remarks pretty much as I 
began. We honored the Unknown 
Soldier of World War II and the Un- 
known Soldier of the Korean conflict in 
the rotunda. Hundreds of thousands 


of our fellow citizens paid homage to 
their memory for the sacrifices they 
made for the Republic. 

Included among those hundreds of 
thousands were many fine young Amer- 
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icans. In line with my puzzling over the 
question, who could help but wonder 
whether one of them might become the 
fourth Unknown Soldier. There is upon 
this generation a tremendous responsi- 
bility to leave nothing undone within the 
realm of reason to make sure that such 
awful things do not recur. 

We hope that the three Unknown 
Soldiers who sleep in peace on the hill 
overlooking the Potomac may not have 
to be joined by a fourth young American 
in our generation or some subsequent 
generation. To prevent such an event, 
we must reexamine every component of 
our strength. Not the least of those 
components are those who are willing to 
associate with us, who are willing to 
offer their manpower if we are willing 
to contribute a little of that with which 
the Lord has blessed this country, to put 
weapons in their hands, It is not asking 
too much. 

This Chamber will fairly resound 
with discussion to the effect that thus 
far we have spent $54.8 billion on this 
program in 10 years. That would aver- 
age about 85½ billion a year. In the 
last year of World War II, when I was 
a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee—and the Recorp will bear 
me out—we appropriated $114 billion to 
prosecute that conflict. One hundred 
fourteen billion dollars is twice as much 
as the entire cost of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram for a 10-year period. We appro- 
priated twice as much in a single year 
for weapons of destruction as we have 
spent on this program. 

If, within the frame of that equation, 
there are those who think that money 
was misspent, I have no answer. I have 
been criticized freely. I have been ma- 
ligned, and nearly every condign impli- 
cation has been flung at me at one time 
or another. It has been said that I have 
changed my mind, that I have wea- 
seled.”’ It may be so. But Mr. President, 
I have never weasled and I have neyer 
changed my mind with respect to one 
thing, and that is a conviction and a 
principle which I brought to Washing- 
ton in 1933. I have neither forsaken nor 
abandoned it since that time. 

I refer to my devotion to an ultimate 
cause, the cause of peace, the ultimate 
cause which I think we must finally 
achieve through a reconstruction of in- 
dividual thinking in order to create a 
new social order in the world. Pend- 
ing that happy result, we should main- 
tain our strength, because it begets re- 
spect; and in that framework of re- 
spect we should have associated with us 
some peoples on the perimeter of free- 
dom who are willing to offer their young 
men if we will spend money for and 
send them some weapons, It is not too 
much to ask. 

If we put the question up to the Ameri- 
can father, the American mother, the 
American wife, the American sweetheart, 
or the American young man whose life 
must necessarily be completely distorted 
if he must go into uniform and be hauled 
to some far off battlefield if we should 
be embroiled in a conflict—which God 
forbid—I think they will understand on 
which side of the equation to stand. 

Mr. President, I expect to support the 
bill. I do not know about the amend- 
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ments. I understand there will be about 
25 amendments. Perhaps not all of 
them will be offered. I shall evaluate 
every one of them from the standpoint 
of whether or not it would continue to 
make this a program devoted to the secu- 
rity and survival of this, the greatest, 
finest, freest Republic on God’s footstool. 
If the amendments meet that test, I am 
ready to support them. If they do not, 
I am ready to stand up and oppose them, 
and vote to defeat them. 

With that, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). With respect to 
House bill 12181, the unfinished business, 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, which strikes out 
everything after the enacting clause and 
inserts a substitute. 

Under the Senate precedents the sub- 
stitute is considered, for the purpose of 
amendment, as the original text. There- 
fore any amendment thereto is in the 
first degree, and is therefore itself sub- 
ject to amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 


i I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In order to make sure 
that we be sure what will be included, 
it is my understanding that the com- 
mittee amendment is regarded, for pur- 
poses of amendment, as original text, so 
that any amendment to it will be in the 
first degree. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is my understanding 
correct, that the new language includes 
the Kennedy amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It in- 
cludes everything that is in the commit- 
tee amendment; and the Chair is not 
advised as to whether or not the Ken- 
nedy amendment is in the committee 
amendment. The Chair understands 
that it is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand that it 
is in the committee amendment. 

Mr. President, I should like to reserve 
decision on this question until those who 
have a particular interest in it, includ- 
ing our distinguished minority leader 
(Mr. KNOwLAND] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] can be 
present. They have indicated to me that 
they would not care particularly to con- 
sent to the committee amendment until 
they had a better understanding of what 
was intended with respect to the Ken- 
nedy amendment. I understand that it 
can be stricken by amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that at this 
point nothing has been agreed to. At 
the suggestion of the Parliamentarian 
the Chair made the preceding statement 
to clarify the parliamentary status. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought we were be- 
ing asked to agree to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is putting no question to the Sen- 
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ate at this time; but since an amend- 
ment is about to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmirel, it 
seemed advisable to the Parliamentarian 
and the Chair that the exact parlia- 
mentary status should be stated by the 
Chair. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, 
beginning with line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out down through line 21 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 3. Title I, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to military assistance, is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out subsection (a) of section 
103 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President such sums as 
may be necessary from time to time to carry 
out the purposes of this chapter, which 
sums shall remain available until expended.” 

(b) Add the following new sentences to 
section 105 (b) (4): “The President an- 
nually shall review such findings and shall 
determine whether military assistance is 
necessary. Internal security requirements 
shall not normally be the basis for military 
assistance programs to American republics.” 


On page 34, beginning with line 22, 
it is proposed to strike out down through 
line 2 on page 35 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 4. Title I, chapter 3 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to defense support, is further 
amended by striking out subsection (b) of 
section 131 and substituting the following: 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President such sums 
as may be necessary from time to time to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter, which 
sums shall remain available until expended.” 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. It is my intention 
to have a live quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Michigan for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Ervin 
Allott Frear a ore 
Beall Gore one 
Bennett Green Mansfield 
Bible Hayden Martin, Iowa 
Bridges Hennings Martin, 
Bush Hickenlooper McClellan 
Byrd Hill McNamara 
Capehart Holland Monroney 
Carlson Humphrey Morton 
Carroll Jackson Mundt 
Case, N. J. Javits Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak. Jenner Pastore 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Cotton J n Purtell 
Dirksen Kefauver Revercomb 
Douglas Kennedy Robertson 
Dworshak Knowland Saltonstall 
a Kuchel Schoeppel 
Ellender Langer Smathers 
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Smith,Maine Symington Williams 
Smith, N. J. Talmadge Yarborough 
Sparkman Thurmond 

Stennis Watkins 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr, CHavxzl, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse}, and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] 
are absent on official business, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. POTTER], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BurTLER] and the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Curtis] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
this time I wish to make a brief state- 
ment in regard to my amendment 
which is lettered “B.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE., I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin desires to have the yeas and 
nays ordered on the question of agree- 
ing to his amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator from Wisconsin ask for the 
yeas and nays now, so that all Senators 
may be on notice? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Yes. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment lettered “B,” 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me in- 
quire how long the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin expects to discuss 
the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. For less than 10 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 

Mr. President, I ask all Senators to 
be on notice that at the conclusion of 
the discussion of the amendment, there 
will be a yea-and-nay vote on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to it; and we hope the 
vote will be reached at a reasonably 
early hour. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment was offered in the Foreign 
Relations Committee by the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

A similar amendment was offered last 
year and was accepted by the Foreign 
Relations Committee and adopted by the 
Senate, but failed of adoption in the 
House. 

What the amendment does is to place 
military assistance and defense support 
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under the Defense budget. The amend- 
ment does not affect in substance the 
foreign aid program or the mutual se- 
curity program. However, it seems to 
me this change is extremely important 
for the future of our military assistance 
program and for economic aid, too, 

First, I should like to establish the 
fact that this amendment is desired by 
the administration. I quote first the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, in 
reply to a question asked by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. The 
Senator from Arkansas asked the fol- 
lowing question: 

Last year the administration asked for 
continuing authorization for military assist- 
ance and defense support so that appro- 
priations could be included in a separate 
title of the Department of Defense appro- 
priations bill. 

No such est was made this year. 
What led the administration to change its 
mind on this point? 

Secretary McEtroy. I do not believe that 
the administration changed its mind. This 
is a matter of tactics. It was proposed last 
year. We would favor it now. But since 
it was turned down last year, it seemed to 
us not appropriate to raise the question 
again. It seemed to be simply raising time 
after time a question which presumably 
the Congress had settled contrary to the ad- 
ministration view. We would say again, 
however, Senator, that this is of sufficiently 
vital importance in our judgment in our 
overall military position around the world 
that we would be very glad in the Depart- 
ment of Defense to include it in the De- 
fense budget, and to defend it as part of 
that budget. 


In the second place, the distinguished 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
also thinks this amendment should be 
approved. I will quote the reply which 
Secretary Dulles made to the question 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmırH]. The Senator from New Jersey 
asked this question: 

Mr. Dulles, when Secretary McElroy was 
here, he testified that he would favor a con- 
tinuing authorization for military assistance 
and defense support, as was requested by 
the administration last year. The admin- 
istration did not renew that request this 
year. Was that because there was opposi- 
tion to it last year in the Congress? 

Secretary DULLES. It was because, Senator, 
there was opposition, and that opposition 
seemed to be so formidable that it was 
something to which the administration felt 
it had to pay heed because it did not seem 
likely that the views which prevailed last 
year would change this year. 

Personally, I think that at least the item 
of military assistance had better be under 
a continuing authorization in the Defense 
budget, but there seemed to be such op- 
position to that that we did not attempt to 
ask for it again this year. 


My final witness is Mr. Dillon, of the 
Defense Department, who made this 
statement: 

The military-assistance program here is a 
direct part—is directly connected with the 
budget of the Department of Defense. We 
feel it is an integral part of their budget, at 
least of their planning, and if they do not 
have these funds, they would have to make 
other provisions which would be much more 
expensive in their own military planning. 


Furthermore, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in its own very excellent 
report on the bill, justifies, in very large 
part, the two-thirds of the Mutual Secu- 
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rity Act that constitutes military assist- 
ance and defense support strictly on the 
basis of its military value. 

It seems to me the arguments which 
have been made by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], as 
well as by other Senators, in support of 
foreign aid have in very large part 
boiled down to the enormous importance 
of such aid to the defense of this coun- 
try. 

It certainly is more honest to the 
American people if we tell them that is 
the purpose of military assistance, and 
that is the purpose of defense support, 
which, of course, is essential if we are 
going to have military assistance. Also, 
it puts our foreign economic aid into 
proper dimensions. There is virtually a 
$4 billion request from the administra- 
tion, and $1,300 million of that request 
is really for economic assistance. I be- 
lieve the American people can under- 
stand that. I think they are confused 
by a most unfortunate bookkeeping sys- 
tem which is in effect in our foreign aid 
program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the 
Senator for offering the amendment, 
which I think is a good one, and which 
I think should be adopted. 

As the Senator has pointed out, in the 
testimony given by Secretary of State 
Dulles, Secretary of Defense McElroy, 
and Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Mr. Douglas Dillon, they 
all said, when asked the question, it 
ought to be in the Defense budget. The 
Senate last year thought it should be; 
but because of opposition on the part of 
the House to the Senate action, it was 
felt unwise at this time to press the 
issue. 

As the Senator has pointed out, 2 
years ago 85 percent of the entire for- 
eign-aid program was in military aid 
and defense support. This year I think 
the figure, on the basis of the admin- 
istration request, is 67 percent of the 
entire foreign-aid request. I think it 
would be a good thing for the country 
if the people really understood what 
foreign aid is; that 67 percent of the 
appropriation goes into the field of mili- 
tary aid and defense support, and that 
the other 33 percent goes into economic 
aid and aid related to things economi- 
cal. If we could get military aid and 
defense support into the Department of 
Defense, and all the rest of the foreign- 
aid program into the Department of 
State, and liquidate ICA, I think we 
would be doing the administration a 
favor. We would have a better and 
more efficient and more businesslike 
operation, and we would have military 
aid and defense support where it be- 
longs, and economic assistance in the 
State Department, where it belongs. 

At the same time we would get rid of 
an agency for which I do not think 
there is any need. These two factors, 
the economic and military factors, can, 
should, and must be administered re- 
spectively—if not this year, certainly 
eventually—by the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of State. 
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I want the Senator to know I am in 
wholehearted accord with his proposal, 
and I intend to support it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Senate be in order, so that the Senator 
from Wisconsin may be heard. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana, who is such an out- 
standing expert on foreign relations and 
who has had such an extensive oppor- 
tunity to judge how the program can 
best be administered. 

The Department of Defense is indeed 
more competent to judge the military 
aspects of the program. This is a mili- 
tary program. It involves tanks and 
planes. It involves the paying of sol- 
diers, in some cases in foreign countries. 
It is a military program and not a pro- 
gram for our State Department. 

Furthermore, the Department of De- 
fense is certainly in a far better position 
to defend the program on the basis on 
which it seems to me it should be de- 
fended; that is, as a program in the 
interest of the defense of America. 

I should like to say, finally, the De- 
fense Department should be made to 
justify the program in terms of its own 
needs. There have been some very elo- 
quent and persuasive statements made 
by the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen] about how much 
less expensive it is to have a soldier 
from South Korea or from some other 
allied country help to defend us. I 
think that is correct, but I believe it is 
an evaluation which cannot be made by 
people in the State Department, no 
matter how competent. That evalua- 
tion must be made by a military expert. 

I should also like to point out that 
such a procedure would permit foreign 
aid to be defended as it should be de- 
fended. It seems to me we would there- 
by eliminate much of the accusation 
against the foreign aid program to the 
effect that it isa giveaway program, that 
we are “Uncle Sap” or “Uncle Sugar.” 
It would then be possible for us to have 
the kind of foreign aid program we need. 

So far as the future is concerned, 
Mr. President, it seems to me we are 
considering an extremely important 
amendment. The amendment would 
not change the substance of the bill at 
all. The amendment would simply make 
it far easier in the future to defend the 
foreign aid program as it should be de- 
fended, on its merits. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I am anxious to know 
who is opposed to the amendment, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure before 
we finish the opponents to the amend- 
ment will be heard. I do not know of 
anyone in the administration or of any- 
one in private life who has said he 
would oppose the amendment. I am 
sure the opponents of the amendment 
will be heard in the next few minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. In the testimony, 
which the Senator has before him, was 
any opposition demonstrated? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I could find no op- 
position set forth in the hearings. 
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Mr. MORTON and Mr. CARROLL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I 
would normally be inclined to follow the 
committee recommendation in such a 
matter. In 1954 I started this program 
in the Department of State and worked 
for it unsuccessfully during the re- 
mainder of my tour of duty, in which 
time I had some responsibility for put- 
ting the program through the Congress. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Iam sorry the 
matter was not worked out in commit- 
tee. I feel such an approach is long 
overdue. I think it is the only way 
properly to present the whole picture to 
the American people. 

All of us know that when we go home 
we hear people talk about $4 billion 
worth of foreign aid when actually, as 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] has pointed out, some $2.8 billion 
of the money is military assistance, 
which is primarily in the interest of de- 
fending the United States. That is a 
significant point we must make plain to 
the American people, who should under- 
stand it. 

I want the Senator from Wisconsin to 
know I shall support his amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky; and I yield the floor, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have been advocating in substance such 
legislation as this for a number of years. 
During the past 2 or 3 years I offered a 
similar provision as an amendment in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
am a firm believer in the idea that mili- 
tary appropriations and military assist- 
ance, whether to be used in the United 
States or on foreign soil, should be han- 
dled by the military. The money ought 
to be appropriated to the military serv- 
ices. The military services ought to be 
held responsible for the expenditure of 
the money. 

A year ago the administration was in 
favor of such a proposal. I did not offer 
the amendment in the committee this 
year for the reason that the adminis- 
tration did not advocate it. If I re- 
member correctly, the administration 
did not necessarily oppose the provision, 
but simply did not advocate it, on the 
ground that the Congress turned down 
the request last year. I believe my 
memory is correct in that respect. 

I feel that a much better administra- 
tion will be had and that we will all be 
much better off if we permit the military 
to handle the military affairs of this 
Nation, of course under the supervision 
of the President and of the Secretary of 
State. The President is the Commander 
in Chief, and the military take their or- 
ders from the Secretary of State in 
respect to those matters which have to 
do with his office, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I have been 
a firm believer in this sort of procedure 
for many, Many years. 
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There is one thing I do not quite un- 
derstand about the amendment, but 
perhaps it can be cleared up in confer- 
ence or later. I refer to this provision: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President such sums as may 
be necessary from time to time to carry out 
the purposes of this chapter, which sums 
shall remain available until expended. 


I think we normally prefer to appro- 
priate specific sums for the military, and 
not use the phraseology sums as may 
be necessary.” I think we always have 
set forth specific amounts. I do not 
quite understand that portion of the 
amendment, but I am hopeful it is all 
right as it is written, and that if it is not 
the language can be perfected in con- 
ference. I would much prefer to appro- 
priate specific amounts to the military, 
rather than to have the amount left open 
as it is by the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin brings up a subject 
which is familiar to this body. Last year 
in the mutual-security bill the commit- 
tee recommended, and the Senate ap- 
proved, a much less drastic amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act on this sub- 
ject. That provision called for a 2-year 
authorization for appropriation for both 
military assistance and defense support. 
However, the amendment was defeated 
in the House of Representatives. I see 
little purpose to be served by asking the 
House to accept a much more drastic 
amendment on this subject now. 

An amendment identical with this one 
was considered at length during the com- 
mittee’s markup of this bill and was re- 
jected. The committee rejected the 
amendment for the following reasons: 

First, the amendment would authorize 
unlimited appropriations for military as- 
sistance and defense support. The com- 
mittee believes that annual review of the 
amounts for such programs by commit- 
tees charged with foreign-policy respon- 
sibility is necessary for the program. 

Second, the amendment would make 
permanent authorizations for appropria- 
tions for military assistance and defense 
support. The committee feels strongly 
that the question of the continuation of 
these programs should be restudied an- 
nually. 

Third, the amendment would eliminate 
the annual opportunity for the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to ascertain the 
effectiveness of these two military seg- 
ments of the mutual-security program 
and the proportionate effort which this 
country should put into the military part 
of the program compared with the non- 
military part. 

Finally, Mr. President, the amendment 
would result in the weakening of the 
power of the Secretary of State to insure 
that the conduct of our military pro- 
grams overseas is consistent with the 
foreign policy objectives of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, these are the reasons 
why the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has already rejected this amendment, 
and I have restated them in the hope 
that the Senate will also reject the 
amendment. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the arguments made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, but I reiterate for 
the Record that this particular proposal 
was passed upon by the Senate last year. 
It was reported unanimously by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and, as I 
recall, was unanimously agreed to by the 
Senate. 

The question has been raised that last 
year the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee was responsible for killing this pro- 
posal. I should like to read from the 
House committee report on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958, the measure which 
is now under consideration. I read from 
page 14: 

VII. SEPARATION OF MILITARY FROM 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

Although the bill reported includes au- 
thorizations for both military and economic 
assistance, the committee questions whether 
the practice of including the provision of 
military aid in the same legislation as that 
providing economic assistance and technical 
cooperation should be continued in the fu- 
ture. The supplying of arms and military 
equipment to our allies is based on consid- 
erations and involves decisions which differ 
in important respects from those relating to 
providing aid to underdeveloped nations. 
The separation of the program into its two 
major components should facilitate an in- 
formed evaluation by the public and the 
Congress of the different elements of the pro- 
gram. It is argued that the linking of eco- 
nomic aid and technical cooperation with a 
military program detracts from the effective- 
ness of our nonmilitary operations in certain 
areas, 

The committee recommends that the 
Executive initiate a new study of the ques- 
tion of bringing in separate bills for mili- 
tary aid to foreign nations and for economic 
assistance. There are difficult technical prob- 
lems as well as policy considerations in- 
volved. In anticipation of further recom- 
mendations on this subject, the committee 
contemplates an independent examination 
of the issues and problems involved. 

As a step in the direction here recom- 
mended, the committee this year has changed 
the title headings of the act in order to 
separate more clearly the provisions dealing 
with military assistance from those dealing 
with economic assistance, 


Mr. President, as the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, the author of 
the amendment, has stated, on the basis 
of questions raised in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Secretary of Defense 
McElroy, Secretary of State Dulles, and 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, Douglas Dillon, have all indi- 
cated their approval of and their inter- 
est in this provision. 

As I recall, the Senate voted $300,000 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 2% years ago to undertake an 
investigation of the aid program. One of 
the recommendations of the committee 
was the separation of military aid and 
defense support from the economic as- 
pects of the foreign aid program, This 
the Senate, both in committee and on 
the floor, tried to accomplish, but, of 
course, the provision was knocked out 
last year because of action by the 
House. 

I think this is a vital and necessary 
amendment. I express the hope that it 
will be agreed to. At the present time 
99 percent of the administration of the 
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military assistance and defense support 
program is directly in the hands of the 
Defense Department itself. There is a 
little policy guidance from the director 
of the ICA, and I assume, now, from the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 

When we go home to explain foreign 
aid to our constituents, they have the 
idea that this is economic foreign aid, 
and it is difficult, as the Senator from 
Kentucky has said, to get across to them 
the idea that for a good many years 85 
percent of the entire foreign aid pro- 
grams was in the field of military assist- 
ance and defense support. This year 67 
percent of the entire appropriation asked 
is in the field of military assistance and 
defense support. 

I hope that not only will the Senate 
accept this particular amendment, but 
at the same time take two further steps. 
The second step would be to transfer 
to the Department of State the remain- 
der of the program; and the third step 
would be to liquidate ICA, so that the 
two departments charged with admin- 
istration of foreign policy and defense 
matters would have direct and unchal- 
lenged control of these programs, which 
are vital, which are needed, and which I 
think should be considered on the basis 
of their own merits, and not on the basis 
of being intertwined, as they are at the 
present time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment as it is now 
worded. I would see no objection to 
placing the military hardware under the 
control of and within the appropriations 
of the Department of Defense; but I be- 
lieve it would be a mistake to place in 
the Defense Department both the mili- 
tary assistance and defense support pro- 
gram and the program for economic as- 
sistance to the country with which we 
happen to have a military alliance, 
eliminating any control by the ICA and 
the Department of State. In the future 
neither the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, which has direct responsibility in 
this field, nor the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, would have anything to say 
about continuing appropriations for 
hardware items and defense support. 
Those subjects would come directly be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. I 
think such a course would involve a great 
loss of important influence on the part 
of those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the programs, but it would also 
result in a great weakening of the power 
of the Secretary of State. 

With respect to foreign policy, the 
hand of the Secretary of State is 
strengthened if he is able to deal directly 
with Spain or Iran in administering these 
programs, instead of having them han- 
died by the Department of Defense. 
Strengthening the hand of the Secretary 
of State influences the policy of those 
countries. 

I should be glad to see the amendment 
changed so that the actual hardware 
would come under the Secretary of De- 
fense. That is dealt with by the lan- 
guage on the first page of the amend- 
ment. 

I believe that the language on the sec- 
ond page of the amendment is already 
in the bill. The language on page 2 of 
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the amendment is the same as the lan- 
guage which is found on page 34 of the 
bill, beginning in line 17, and including 
section 4, dealing with defense support, 
which includes surplus agricultural com- 
modities, raw materials, fuel, machinery 
and equipment, other industrial com- 
modities, and cash transactions. To 
place such programs under the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and not under the ICA 
and the Department of State would be a 
mistake. 

I wonder if the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would accept an amendment to strike 
out the language on page 2, retaining 
the language on page 1, placing the ac- 
tual hardware under the Department of 
Defense, and not under the Secretary of 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that inasmuch as the yeas 
and nays have been ordered 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that such an amend- 
ment be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Wis- 
consin may modify his own amendment 
by unanimous consent. He may request 
unanimous consent for modification of 
his own amendment, if he so desires, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
feel very strongly that the amendment 
as it is written is the amendment which 
should be adopted. Because I feel that 
defense support is still a part of our de- 
fense effort, and is required only because 
we have the military hardware, and be- 
cause that program is completely jus- 
tiflable as an adjunct of the military 
department, I think the case for having 
the defense support program adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense is 
very strong. 

However, I recognize the very deep 
understanding, wisdom, and sincerity of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I think it is important that 
we get something out of this effort. 
Therefore, with extreme reluctance, I 
ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment by striking out section 4, 
which embraces lines 10 to 17 on page 2 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin will have to 
clarify the amendment he desires to 
propose, so that the Chair may put the 
question on the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART rose. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Indiana will object. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Vote! 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question of a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Was this amendment 
considered by the committee? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It was. 

Mr. COOPER. What was the position 
of the Department of State? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The committee took 
a position in opposition to the amend- 
ment which was offered in a similar form 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
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Mansrietp]. I do not know what the 
position of the Department of State was. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I answer that question? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART'. They took no posi- 
tion. They were not asked for any 
statement; neither were they opposed to 
it. A year ago they had asked for the 
same thing the Senator from Wisconsin 
is now advocating. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They took no posi- 
tion, but the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McElroy, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, and the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs, C. Douglas Dillon, 
indicated approval of the amendment 
and said in so many words that the rea- 
son they did not ask for it this year was 
because of the action of the House last 
year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr, COOPER. Would the adoption of 
the amendment in any way limit the 
powers of the Secretary of State in ex- 
ercising his role in foreign affairs? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In my opinion, it 
would not, because, as I said before, at 
the present time the Department of De- 
fense is exercising at least 99 percent 
control and management of the pro- 
gram, with a little guidance from the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs or from Mr. Smith, the 
Director of the ICA. 

Mr. COOPER. If the amendment 
were adopted, would it mean that the 
Department of Defense would have ex- 
clusive control over matters which re- 
late to military aid programs in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed, be- 
cause they have that almost at the pres- 
ent time, to the extent of 99 percent. 
They told us year in and year out that 
when they spend in this way $1, it 
is the equivalent of $6 spent from our 
own defense budget. 

Mr. COOPER. If an issue arose—as 
undoubtedly it would, regarding military 
aid—which bore on the foreign policy 
of the United States, and the relations 
of the United States with another coun- 
try, would the Secretary of Defense or 
the Secretary of State have final and 
conclusive jurisdiction? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Secretary of 
Defense would have the general say and, 
in my opinion, the Secretary of State 
would have the final say. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator say 
today, without question, that the Secre- 
tary of State would have the final de- 
cision? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am loath to make 
any answer with the expression “without 
question” in it. However, certainly un- 
der our Constitution the Secretary of 
State, as the personal agent of the Presi- 
dent, is charged with the conduct of our 
foreign policy. In my opinion in a mat- 
ter of the kind we are discussing, inso- 
far as it affected foreign policy—and 
certainly this does—the final say would 
be lodged in the Secretary of State. I 
see on the floor the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. He has served 
in the Department of State, and has had 
long experience in this field. I believe 
he would be better qualified to answer 
the Senator’s question. 
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Mr. COOPER. The Constitution, of 
course, provides that the President shall 
conduct the foreign policy of the coun- 
try, and the Secretary of State is the 
President’s agent. Therefore it seems to 
me that whatever the result on this 
amendment, the Secretary of State has 
the final say and judgment. However I 
believe the amendment, if adopted, 
would increase the influence of the mili- 
tary in the conduct of foreign relations, 
and in practice limit the powers of the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. That is the issue which 
worries me. My colleague from Ken- 
tucky served in the State Department, 
and I have the highest regard for his 
judgment. However, I am worried about 
this matter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky that, as I understand the situa- 
tion, the subject was before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I am 
personally supporting the position of the 
distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, for several 
reasons. In the first place, I believe the 
amendment would have a tendency to 
do what the Senator from Kentucky 
feels it would; namely, at least throw 
some doubt—and there may be some 
honest difference of opinion on this 
point—on the question of jurisdiction. 

Secondly, for the reason stated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], it would tend to remove from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
an annual review of the program. I be- 
lieve Congress itself should have such 
right of review. For these reasons I 
shall vote against the amendment and 
support the position of the distinguished 


Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
GREEN. I 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. As a practical matter, 
there is a real relationship between the 
Departments of State and Defense in the 
formation and implementation of this 
entire program, as my colleague well 
knows. Many of the decisions which are 
made in this field are made at the Secu- 
rity Council level, of course. I believe 
it should be the primary function of the 
Secretary of State. I do not want to see 
the influence of the military increased 
in this area, although they must have a 
substantial influence in it. I would hope 
that the balance could be maintained as 
it is now, in connection with the respon- 
sibility of the two. The reason I favor 
such a program is that I believe we 
would get the whole subject into a much 
clearer light for the benefit of the people 
of the country, and I believe it would be 
to the benefit of the program. For that 
reason I have favored some such plan, 
and I did so when I was in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my colleague, and friend. 
Without having had a chance to hear a 
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discussion of the subject in the commit- 
tee, however, there are several points 
which concern me. One is the question 
I raised a few moments ago and which 
the minority leader has also raised. 
While the constitutional power to con- 
duct foreign relations is clearly vested 
in the Secretary of State, as the agent 
of the President, nevertheless the 
amendment would, without question, in- 
crease the power and influence of the 
military in the field of foreign relations. 

A second point, which I believe is of 
material importance is that if the two 
programs are separated there will be 
more and more pressure brought against 
continuing the economic side. I do not 
think this is a very good argument; but 
nevertheless, it must be considered, for 
many support our aid program because 
of its military side. 

There is one other problem we are 
confronted with in our conduct of for- 
eign relations. Many people, here and 
abroad, believe our policy is directed too 
strongly toward the military side. If we 
place greater jurisdiction in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, inevitably more and 
more people from the Department of 
Defense will be sent into other countries 
and there will be pressures for larger de- 
fense installations abroad. Under such 
circumstances I have the feeling that 
the weight of the military in our con- 
duct of foreign policy will be increased. 
For these reasons I believe the amend- 
ment should not be pressed at this time. 
It needs further study. 

I have great respect for the opinion 
of my colleague—but without further 
consideration I would not want to vote 
for it at this time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
cannot quite understand the argument 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], for the simple reason that the 
administration, with the same President 
and the same Secretary of State, has 
been in favor of the proposal. They cer- 
tainly knew what they were doing a year 
ago, or they would not have made their 
proposal a year ago. They did not advo- 
cate it again this year for the reason 
that Congress had turned it down last 


year. 

They did not ask for it. The House 
was adamant, and they did not ask for 
it. Otherwise, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I heard no 
testimony from anyone that he was op- 
posed to it this year. 

I do not agree at all with the argu- 
ment that the authority of the President 
of the United States or of the Secretary 
of State to make foreign policy would 
be lessened. The President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
and conducts the Defense Establish- 
ment; and under the Constitution he 
handles all foreign affairs. Regardless 
of how these matters may be shuffled, as 
to who controls this or that, under the 
Constitution the President of the 
United States runs it all. He can desig- 
nate the departments which will operate 
the programs, if he wishes to. 

I see no reason why there should be 
a distinction between military operations 
at home and military aid in foreign 
countries. I think the appropriation 
should be made to the military. It 
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ought to be included in one budget, so 
that we can see exactly what the amount 
is. The idea of having a part of the 
military budget located in one place and 
a part of it somewhere else is not sound. 
I have been an advocate of this very 
proposal for many years. 

In my State I have said many times 
that the people are willing to appropri- 
ate whatever money is necessary to de- 
fend the United States. They are will- 
ing to leave it to the Defense Establish- 
ment and to the Commander in Chief 
to determine whether the money shall 
be spent in the United States or outside 
the country. But they would like to 
have the funds separated from the De- 
partment of State budget. 

I strongly urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
I understand the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the question of 
mutual security military aid would be 
in the hands of the President. At the 
present time it is not simply a matter 
for the Committee on Appropriations, 
for the authorization must be considered 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The appropriation is then made by the 
Committee on Appropriations. But if 
the amendment shall be agreed to, there 
will be no authorization of military aid 
in the sense that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations now currently reviews 
the annual program. The matter would 
simply go before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

As I see it, therefore, amendment 
would constitute an additional step in 
the direction of giving to the executive 
branch what is normally a legislative 
function. For that reason, I oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am certain the 
Senator understands that the so-called 
domestic defense appropriation bill is 
one which is not authorized by any com- 
mittee, including the Committee on 
Armed Services, of which the Senator 
from Missouri isa member. Why is the 
Senator willing to have no review or au- 
thorization by a committee in respect to 
the great bulk of military expenditures— 
I should say some $38 billion, which will 
be appropriated this year—but with re- 
spect to an amount of perhaps $2,500,- 
000,000, the Senator from Missouri says 
there should be an authorization? What 
is the difference? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Chiefs of Staff, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Secretary of Defense come 
before the Committee on Armed Services 
to defend the program for which later 
the Committee on Appropriations makes 
an appropriation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The same thing is 
done under this bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As a result of the 
hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services, great weight is given to the 
opinion of that committee when the mat- 
ter goes before the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

As I read the amendment, the Presi- 
dent would simply decide what was nec- 
essary, and the Committee on Armed 
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Services and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations would be bypassed. I submit 
that such a procedure would be contrary 
to sound legislative policy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The money for mili- 
tary expenditures in foreign countries 
would be handled in exactly the same 
way as the funds for domestic military 
use. The Committee on Armed Services 
would consider the whole matter, just as 
it does now. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is not only I 
who state that this would be the pro- 
cedure, but the Senator who offered the 
amendment says that it would operate in 
the way I have just stated, as does the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to speak on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will be speaking for the third 
time on the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Chair ob- 


jecting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not objecting. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amount which 
would be spent in foreign countries, and 
which is authorized by the pending mu- 
tual security bill, would be, hereafter, a 
part and parcel of the total overall mili- 
tary appropriation bill, and would be 
considered in the same way in which the 
Committee on Armed Services now con- 
siders the so-called domestic military bill. 
The Committee on Appropriations would 
then consider the amount to be appro- 
priated, just as is done now. I believe 
that is a correct statement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In my opinion, 
there is some merit in the amendment 
from one standpoint, namely, that we are 
selling, so to speak, to the American peo- 
ple a large amount of military aid which 
actually should be classified as economic 
aid. From that standpoint, I would be 
in sympathy with the amendment. On 
the other hand, any form of mutual 
security, whether it be military or eco- 
nomic, naturally is bound in with our 
foreign policy. 

The more I consider the amendment, 
the more it seems to me that if it were 
adopted, we would lose the advantage of 
a review of the military aid by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and 
military aid is, of course, a part of our 
foreign policy, just as the activities of the 
Department of Defense, in peacetime 
anyway, are a part of our foreign policy. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Idonot understand 
at all that under the procedure, if the 
amendment should become law, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services would not con- 
sider the money which the military would 
spend overseas, the same as that com- 
mittee now reviews the money which the 
military spends at home. 
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If I correctly understand the amend- 
ment, it would not take away from the 
Committee on Appropriations the right 
which that committee now has to con- 
sider the amount of money which is to 
be provided in the defense appropriation 
bill for purposes of overseas spending. 

The whole situation would be exactly 
asitisnow. We would simply add to the 
domestic budget the so-called foreign 
budget or the money to be spent in for- 
eign countries. That is my understand- 
ing of the amendment, and that is, I 
think, what is proposed. At least, that 
is what I have always advocated, and I 
still do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will not be agreed to. 
I think in order to get it fairly before 
the Senate, it is necessary to review the 
original act. The original Mutual Se- 
curity Act, as amended, which is called 
the act of 1954, refers to the matter in 
four lines in section 103 (a). That is the 
provision for military assistance, It is 
very clear. It is title I, chapter 1. All it 
does is to authorize an appropriation to 
the President for a specific fiscal year, 
a specific amount. That is the basic 
law. 

Last year we authorized an appropria- 
tion to the President of $1,600,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1958. That is the first 
section of military assistance. 

When the committee bill came along, 
all that was done was to amend that 
section in three respects. The amount 
was changed from $1,600,000,000 to $1,- 
800,000,000. We changed 1958 to 1959. 
Then we added some review language 
with reference to the necessity for mili- 
tary assistance. 

Now comes the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. What does it do? It strikes out 
the fiscal year. No fiscal year is pro- 
vided in the Proxmire amendment. The 
authorization is permanent; it is from 
now on, It is a permanent authorization 
for an appropriation to the President of 
the United States. That becomes per- 
manent. It will not be necessary for the 
Executive to return to Congress for any 
further authorization on a fiscal year 
basis. That is what the Proxmire 
amendment provides. 

Second, the amendment would strike 
out the fiscal year and would strike out 
the amount. 

Mr. President, what does the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
provide? It provides in part: 


(a) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President 


Not for any particular year, but for all 
time— 


such sums as may be necessary. 


Mr. President, how much would be ap- 
propriated by the amendment? Such 
sums would be appropriated—perhaps 
$1,600,000,000, or perhaps $2,600,000,000, 
or perhaps $5,600,000,000; under the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, the sky is the limit. The only 
limit would be whatever is written by the 
Appropriations Committee. So the 
amendment is an attempt to escape from 
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a definite amount and from a fiscal-year 
limitation. 

Mr. President, I have never been afraid 
to return home and defend this program 
on the basis that we write it for the fiscal 
year 1959. That is what the amendment 
of the committee provides. But under 
the pending amendment there would be 
an unlimited, open-end, permanent au- 
thorization to appropriate to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for military 
assistance, from now on; and the amend- 
ment would not change by one bit the 
purpose of the bill or its general theme. 

Mr. President, it is now rather late in 
the year to make such a proposal. 

It is said that Secretary McElroy 
favors it. It is said that Secretary 
Dulles favors it. It is said that Under 
Secretary Dillon favors it. I do not 
know; but I know I sat in on conferences 
at the State Department where I helped 
to present this matter, this year; and 
finally they backed off, and said, “We 
prefer not to do it“; and that is where 
it died. 

I do not know where the confusion 
comes. I did not read what the Secre- 
tary of Defense said to the committee, or 
what Under Secretary Dillon said to the 
committee, or what Secretary Dulles 
said to the committee. But I know what 
Mr. Dulles told me in his offce; namely, 
that they had pondered and puzzled 
over this, and finally decided they did 
not want it. 

I do not know what happens to the 
testimony. When we serve as a jury, 
we place our credence on whatever tes- 
timony we prefer. But I know that I 
am not going to vote for a permanent, 
open-end, unlimited authorization to 
any President for military assistance. 

I prefer to have the law include a limi- 
tation on a fiscal-year basis, because that 
makes for better appropriations pro- 
cedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLank in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment lettered 
“B” of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PrROxMIRE]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may speak for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? Without objection, the 
Senator from Indiana may proceed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that the able Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has described per- 
fectly and 100 percent how the amend- 
ment would operate, so far as its open- 
end feature is concerned, 

But the amendment would operate 
exactly like the $38 billion domestic mili- 
tary budget which the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate handle. In 
other words, no standing committee has 
reported an authorization for the $38 
billion. Therefore, why are Senators now 
so much concerned about authorizing 
the expenditure of $3,500 million or $2 
billion, when they have permitted the 
expenditure of $38 billion without an au- 
thorization? I cannot see the difference 
between foreign military spending and 
domestic spending. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time requested by the Senator from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at this time I may address the Senate 
for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? Without objec- 
tion, the Senator from South Dakota 
may proceed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, first, let me say that I believe 
that the statement made by the Senator 
from Indiana does not relate to the $38 
billion, or whatever may be the correct 
amount, that is appropriated for the 
Department of Defense. 

In the first place, I know that, as a 
matter of fact, each year the Congress 
considers a military-construction au- 
thorization bill. This year we are con- 
sidering a military-construction author- 
ization bill which will authorize the ap- 
propriation of more than $1,500 million; 
that is a part of the military appropria- 
tions which will be made. The Appro- 
priations Committee will not be able to 
report appropriations for military con- 
struction without the consideration, first 
by the Armed Services Committee, and 
then by the Senate, of certain authori- 
zations. 

In addition, other aspects of the pro- 
curement program which are repre- 
sented by the $38 billion will depend 
upon and rest upon authorization leg- 
islation. 

Second, Mr. President, if we were in 
a hot war, then, more appropriately, we 
might turn over to the Appropriations 
Committee the question of providing for 
military hardware. But primarily this 
item is a part of a cold war. What we 
do in extending military assistance to 
other countries is partly—in fact, 
largely—a matter of policy. That mat- 
ter of policy should be reviewed by the 
appropriate legislative committees. It 
should not be turned over to the Ap- 
propriations Committee; it should not 
be turned over to the Defense Depart- 
ment. In that respect, I respectfully 
disagree with the position taken by Sec- 
retary McElroy. 

Whether we like or do not like this 
whole program is not the pending or 
immediate question, Mr. President. But 
if we are to have a foreign-aid program 
which embraces military aid, the policy 
of military aid should be reviewed by the 
Foreign Relations Committee and, to 
some extent, by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. It is a policy matter, not a mat- 
ter of military hardware, such as would 
be the case if we were in a hot war. 

Therefore, I believe it should be re- 
viewed by the appropriate legislative 
committees which handle such authori- 
zation measures. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I admit that mili- 
tary-construction appropriations require 
authorization legislation. But I say that 
the great bulk of military expenditures 
do not require authorization legislation; 
they are simply handled directly by the 
Appropriations Committee, although it 
is a fact that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee goes over these matters and does 
consider them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Armed Services Committee considers 
proposed legislation which deals with 
the ceilings on the personnel of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force; and 
those ceilings on the number of persons 
in the Military Establishment directly 
affect the amounts of the appropriations 
which may be provided for the pay and 
subsistence of the Army and other 
armed services. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under this amend- 
ment and under the proposal we are 
making, the committee would do exactly 
the same with respect to measures for 
military spending for overseas purposes 
as they do with respect to measures for 
so-called military spending for domestic 
purposes. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered “B” of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Pnox mm]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHAvxzl, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHUnchl, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRuskal, the Senator from New York 
IMr. Ives], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porrer], and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. THYE] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Sen- 
ator from New York IMr. Ives], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
pers], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained 
on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
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GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WTI are also detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Bible Jackson Monroney 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Morton 
Douglas Jordan Proxmire 
Ervin Lausche Talmadge 
Gore Magnuson 
Humphrey Mansfield 
NAYS—56 
Allott Hayden Neuberger 
Beall Hennings Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Payne 
Bridges Hill Purtell 
Bush Holland Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Knowland th, N. J. 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Langer nnis 
Dirksen Malone Symington 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Thurmond 
Eastiand Pa. Watkins 
Ellender McClellan Williams 
Frear McNamara Yarborough 
Green Mundt 
NOT VOTING—24 
Aiken Flanders Morse 
Anderson Pulbright Murray 
Barrett Goldwater O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoblitzell Potter 
Butler Hruska R 
Chavez Ives Thye 
Church Kerr Wiley 
Curtis Long Young 
So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments, identified as 
“6-2-58—D.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 63, 
line 24, it is proposed to strike out 82, 
400,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,296,000,000”. 

On page 64, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out $235,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘$339,000,000.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF JOINT MEET- 
ING ON TOMORROW IN HONOR OF 
DR. HEUSS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF WEST GERMANY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I move that the Senate recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow, I should like 
to notify the Senate there will be a joint 
session of the two Houses tomorrow, 
honoring the visit of the President of the 
West German Republic, Dr. Heuss. In- 
cidentally, that meeting will occur at 
12:20 p. m. 


WORLD PEACE COMMITTEE OF 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, at 
their recent meeting in Houston, Tex., 
the Southern Baptist Convention estab- 
lished a world peace committee to study 
what the Southern Baptists can do to 
promote peace and good will in the 
world. This committee was created 
upon the recommendation of their very 
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able and devoted president, Representa- 
tive Brooxs Hays of Arkansas. It in- 
cludes both lay and ministerial people of 
the Southern Baptist faith who are con- 
cerned about the hostility and conflict 
which is everywhere present in the world 
today. 

As a Baptist and as an American I 
am very pleased to see the Southern 
Baptists take this action. In the past 
decade we have witnessed our relations 
with the Soviet Union, and even with our 
allies, deteriorate almost beyond belief. 
The major sources of conflict that we 
knew existed even during those quiet 
days after World War II have not been 
eliminated but in some ways have grown 
and have become more difficult to deal 
with than ever before. Our Govern- 
ment has not satisfactorily dealt with 
these problems, often for reasons be- 
yond its control. It is a very promising 
thing to witness private organizations, 
and particularly religious organizations 
such as the Southern Baptists, recogniz- 
ing that they too share a responsibility 
in waging the peace, that they too can 
contribute to a world in which under- 
standing and confidence can exist. 

Representative Hays, in a recent trip 
to Russia, found that the religious faith 
of the Russians has not been stamped 
out in spite of the rigorous oppression 
of religion practiced by the Communist 
rulers. He found thousands of Russians 
who retained a faith in Christian prin- 
ciples and who longed for a communion 
with their brothers in faith throughout 
the world. 

Three years ago during a trip to the 
Soviet Union I attended many church 
services and found the faith of many 
Russian people vibrant and growing. I 
feel certain that this spirit can provide a 
basis for the development of democracy 
and international brotherhood in that 
country. 

I am much impressed with the possi- 
bilities which these private groups offer 
in creating a climate of opinion in which 
international understanding can be 
furthered. The bonds of Christian faith, 
the appreciation of good music, the love 
of the best literature is not national but 
international in character. We should 
support and encourage these organiza- 
tions to use their good offices in every 
way possible in dissolving the almost 
universal feelings of jealousy and dis- 
trust which permeate the negotiations 
between governments. We should assist 
them in their attempts to discover com- 
mon goals, mutually acceptable prin- 
ciples, and satisfactory procedures by 
which an international community of 
interest can be instilled in the hearts and 
minds of peoples throughout the world. 

I heartily endorse the efforts of the 
Southern Baptists in their initial steps 
to find the role that they can play in 
world affairs. They have contributed to 
the spiritual enlightenment of man 
wherever they have gone in the past. I 
am certain that they will contribute 
materially to the breaking down of dis- 
trust and misunderstanding, whether 
these be international, linguistic, racial, 
or cultural in origin. I shall be much 
interested in the recommendations which 
this distinguished committee on world 
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peace makes, and I hope its views will be 
widely disseminated and thoroughly 
considered by those whose responsibility 
it is to make decisions in international 
affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 4, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 59. An act directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain property in the 
State of Colorado to William M. Proper; 

S. 1657. An act for the relief of Lloyd O. 
King; and 

S. 1979. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Hollinger. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 5, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 22: 21: Acquaint now thyself with 
Him, and be at peace; thereby good 
shall come unto thee. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, whose 
wisdom never errs and whose strength 
never fails, in these days of conflict and 
confusion, may we lay hold upon Thee 
with increasing tenacity of faith. 

Grant that our longings and hopes for 
peace on earth and good will among men 
may soon come to fulfillment and frui- 
tion. 

We penitently confess that we are so 
frequently without any clear vision of 
the spiritual values because we have al- 
lowed the windows of our souls to be 
made opaque by material ambitions. 

May Thy blessings of insight and in- 
spiration be given in an abundant meas- 
ure to our President, our Speaker, and all 
who share in the responsibilities of ad- 
ministering the affairs of government. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 3506. An act to authorize the transfer of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER] is recognized. 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the oath of 
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office be administered to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Rosert N. C. 
Nix, today. Certificate of his election 
has not arrived, but there is no question 
about the validity of his election, and no 
contest has been filed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


REREFERENCE OF BILLS DEALING 
WITH HIGHWAY CODE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary 
I ask unanimous consent to rerefer the 
bills H. R. 12776 and H. R. 12777, to 
revise, codify, and enact into law title 
23, United States Code, entitled “High- 
ways,” from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to the Committee on Public Works. 
I particularly want to emphasize that 
this unanimous-consent request is not 
to be construed as a waiver by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of any of the 
jurisdiction under the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 or the United 
States Code. It is made solely because 
of the particular circumstances with 
respect to the drafting of the bills. 
Under section 12 of Public Law 350 of 
the 83d Congress, the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce was directed 
to transmit to the Committees on Pub- 
lic Works of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives a suggested 
draft of a bill or bills for a Federal 
Highway Act, which will include such 
provisions of existing law, and such 
changes or new provisions as the Sec- 
retary deems advisable. The Secretary 
submitted such a draft bill to the com- 
mittees, as a result of which the bill 
H. R. 10488, to revise the Federal aid 
highway laws of the United States, was 
introduced and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. A companion 
bill, S. 3151, was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Works. Through 
the cooperation between the counsel of 
the House Committee on Public Works 
and the law revision counsel of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, clerical changes 
have been suggested in the bill H. R. 
10488 to provide for the enactment into 
law of title 23, United States Code 
“Highways.” As a result, the bills H. R. 
12776 and H. R. 12777 were introduced 
containing a number of clerical changes 
to achieve that purpose. These two 
bills are, however, essentially the same 
as the bill submitted by the Secretary 
of Commerce to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and which is now pending 
before that committee which has set 
hearings for tomorrow. 

Therefore, in view of these special cir- 
cumstances and without any intention 
to waive the prerogative of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I make this 
unanimous-consent request to rerefer 
the bills H. R. 12776 and H. R. 12777 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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THE CASE FOR LIMITED EXCISE. 
TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] acting as spokesman for the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
made a powerful plea for excise tax re- 
lief as a stimulus to the chronically de- 
pressed transportation industry. His 
committee proposes that the excise taxes 
on freight and passenger travel be elimi- 
nated simultaneously with the extension 
of the present corporate and excise taxes 
as a single exception to the Eisenhower 
administration’s decision to hold the 
line against any tax cuts. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the case 
for action now to repeal these recession- 
producing taxes is unassailable. 

First, these taxes have served to fur- 
ther depress a major industry already 
deep in the throes of grave economic 
problems. 

Second, these taxes have a built-in dis- 
criminatory effect which favors foreign 
over domestic shippers. 

In the third place, these taxes operate 
to penalize producers—in the West, 
South, and Middle West—who are remote 
from our major national markets. 

Fourth, this tax burden falls most 
heavily on new and small businesses. 

Mr. Speaker, if this limited tax relief 
program succeeds in the other body it is 
my hope that our colleagues will wisely 
concur in these amendments when the 
pending tax extension bill goes to con- 
ference. 


OUR AGED POPULATION 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include an 
article on the economic status of the aged 
population from the June 1958 number 
of Trustee, the journal of the American 
Hospital Association, as follows: 

THE Economic STATUS OF THE AGED 
POPULATION 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen) 

The net total of aged persons 65 and over 
is increasing by more than 1,000 each and 
every day. 

This means the number of living aged per- 
sons is increasing by 1 million every 3 years. 

There are 15 million persons age 65 and 
over today in the United States. Both their 
number and their proportion of the total 
population is increasing. 

Six major groups among the aged can be 
identified, although there is some overlapping 
and some omissions in any such simplified 
classification: 

1. The group working full time or drawing 
substantial income from self-employment or 
executive or professional services. 

This group’s income is, on the whole, rea- 
sonably adequate. They enjoy a double in- 
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come-tax exemption and some retirement- 
income exemption from income tax. They 
may have savings, insurance, and own their 
own homes, or have substantial equities in 
their own homes. Of the 4.2 million persons 
age 65 who worked in 1956, only about half 
worked more than 26 weeks in the year at 
full-time jobs. These 2.3 million persons, 
plus their wives, represent about one-third 
of the total number of the aged. The aver- 
age income of this group is relatively high 
and most likely will rise with increased in- 
comes of the general population. 

2. The group of aged persons who could 
work somewhat more and earn somewhat 
more if the opportunities were available. 
This is not as large a group as ts commonly 
believed, because of the health status of the 
present aged. In June 1957, only 3,260,000 of 
the aged were working. 

3. The group of retired persons with social 
security and a private pension and fre- 
quently with some minor employment and 
other investment income. There are 8.5 
million persons age 65 and over now draw- 
ing social security. 

4. The sick or disabled aged with modest 
incomes inadequate to meet their heavy 
medical costs in addition to their regular 
maintenance costs. 

5. The elderly widow who has very little 
income—some receiving insurance, others as- 
sistance, and still others living with their 
children. Many have no regular retirement 
or pension income. 

6. The 2 million persons on old-age assist- 
ance who are not drawing old age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. (About 600,000 
additional draw both benefits.) 

Several other groups among the aged could 
be identified for various purposes, such as 
the institutionalized aged, or single men, or 
the aged living with relatives or on farms. 
The above classification, however, aims to 
give some insight into the priorities which 
should be considered with respect to improv- 
ing the income of the aged. Thus, proposals 
to repeal or greatly liberalize the retirement 
test would only aid those who were em- 
ployed, primarily the minority of the aged 
consisting of those in groups 1,2,and 3. The 
increased cost would not result in any in- 
creased income for any of the other groups. 

On the other hand, increasing the cash 
benefit payments a modest amount will not 
meet the heavy medical costs of those in 
groups 4 or 6. 

Our major policy question is, can we 
tailormake our policies so that we will give 
priority to those groups among the aged 
who require attention most urgently? 

The average money income from all 
sources (public and private) of the non- 
working aged m was probably around 
$1,300 in 1954. I have suggested, as an 
objective for discussion, a 25 percent in- 
crease in their average total income (public 
and private) by 1960 and a 50 percent in- 
crease by 1965.2 This would involve in- 


During 1956, 1,903,000 persons aged 65 
and over worked part time or intermittently 
during the year, out of the 4,182,000 who 
worked during the course of the year. The 
proportion working part time or intermit- 
tently was 40 percent of all men and 60 per- 
cent of all women 65 and over with work ex- 
perience in 1956. Work Experience of the 
Population in 1956, Current Population Re- 
ports, Labor Force, series P-50, No. 77, No- 
vember 1957, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

2 Average benefits and average increases 
are used here only as a simple and con- 
venient method of dealing with a complex 
problem involving income distribution. It 
should also be noted that there will be some 
increase in average income due to the 
broader coverage and increased benefits pro- 
vided by the 1954 and 1956 amendments to 
the OASI program. 
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creased income from savings, private pension 
plans, and social security. As an immediate 
step, it has been suggested that there be 
an increase of approximately 10 percent in 
GASDI benefits and a roughly comparable 
increase in the Federal matching maximum 
in old age assistance from $60 to $66, It 
has also been proposed that the present $6 
and $3 ceilings for Federal matching of 
medical care vendor payments be raised to 
$12 and $6. 

Vendor payments for all medical care for 
all public assistance recipients now exceeds 
$300 million annually, of which 55 percent 
is for aged persons. 

My estimates indicate that vendor pay- 
ments will reach approximately $500 million 
by 1960, or thereabouts, of which approxi- 
mately $275 million will be for aged persons, 

About 6.8 million persons received public 
assistance in March 1958, representing 4 
percent of the total population. During the 
course of a year, about 7.5 million persons 
receive some kind of assistance. 

Last year, total expenditures for public 
assistance were about $3 billion, or about 
three-quarters of 1 percent of the gross 
national product. 

Medical care expenditures are a growing 
factor in public assistance costs. 


INCOME SOURCES FOR THE AGED 


The slow downward trend in the labor 
force participation rate of aged men appears 
to be continuing. In June 1957, it is esti- 
mated, fewer than 4.2 million persons aged 
65 and over received cash income from em- 
ployment either as earners or as wives of 
earners. A large proportion of the earners 
worked part-time or intermittently, and con- 
sequently many of them were also drawing 
retirement benefits. 

The year ending June 30, 1957, saw a net 
increase of more than 1.2 million in the 
number of persons 65 and over receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. Since 
the total number of aged persons in the 
United States is estimated to have increased 
by only about 350,000 during this time, the 
proportion of the aged benefiting under the 
program increased almost one-sixth to 52 

rcent. 

In addition to the 7.8 million persons 65 
and over receiving social security in mid- 
1957, another 1.8 million were eligible for, 
but not receiving, benefits. Thus, the num- 
ber protected was approaching two-thirds of 
the entire population aged 65 and over— 
more than three-fourths of the men and 
more than half of the women. 

More than 2.2 million aged persons re- 
celved benefits under the retirement pro- 
grams for railroad workers and Government 
employees, the pension and compensation 
programs for veterans, or the unemployment 
compensation program. Certainly more 
than one-fifth, but possibly a very much 
larger proportion, of these persons were also 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries. 

Despite the phenomenal growth in the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, public assistance in mid-1957 still 
provided the main support for close to 2 
million aged persons—two-thirds of them 
women—and supplementation for about 
570,000 old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries whose needs (as measured by 
State public assistance standards) exceeded 
their income. 

Taken together, persons receiving income 
under one or both of the social security in- 
come-maintenance programs—old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance and public 
assistance—accounted for almost two-thirds 
of all the aged. The proportion was only 
slightly higher for men than for women, 
although men were much more likely than 
women to receive insurance benefits. 

Field work has been completed by the 
Social Security Administration on a cross- 
section sample survey of the resources of 
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old-age and survivors’ insurance benefici- 
aries on the rolls in December 1956. This 
study will provide the needed data on the 
proportion of aged beneficiaries with earn- 
ings and/or income from each of the other 
public income-maintenance programs at the 
end of the survey year. In addition, it will 
yield useful information on the amount of 
income received in 1957 from such sources, 
from private pensions, and from private in- 
vestments, and the amount of contributions 
from relatives and friends. 

At the present time hospitals are caught 
in a tight squeeze. On the one hand, they 
Ihave long been considered as community 
nonprofit organizations of a service char- 
acter and have, thereby, been endowed with 
a special status under the tax laws. To keep 
their heads above water they increasingly 
have had to require potential patients to be 
able to pay before being admitted. They 
insist on being paid by someone for all serv- 
ice rendered. There is widespread recogni- 
tion of the difficulty of receiving sufficient 
endowments, community chest contribu- 
tions, and payments from public agencies 
for the indigent to fully cover the costs of 
hospital service for those who do not or can- 
not pay the full cost. The dilemma with 
which hospitals are faced is (1) to refuse to 
admit those who do not pay their full cost, 
or (2) require someone to pay the full cost 
on their behalf, or (3) spread the cost of 
those who cannot pay over those who can or 
are willing to pay. 

In recent years the extent to which public 
agences are paying the cost for the needy 
and the medically indigent has increased. 
The Federal Congress—by amendments in 
1950, 1956, and 1957—has provided Federal 
funds to the States for paying medical costs 
of the needy and the medically indigent. 
Each state, however, may decide for itself 
how much money it wishes to put up and 
how much it will pay for care. In many 
States, the public egency pays only part of 
the full hospitalization costs of the needy. 
While payment of the full cost is in the 
interest of good service, nevertheless it may 
be wise to be realistic and recognize that all 
hospitals are not likely to be reimbursed for 
full costs for all the needy and the indigent 
in the foreseeable future. 

As standards and costs increase, it is likely 
that more persons will become eligible for 
hospital care as needy or medically indigent 
persons. Hence, the financial problems faced 
by hospitals are likely to become greater 
rather than less, as time goes on. 

Last year all medical costs in the United 
States averaged $100 for every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. 

Hospital room rates have increased 71.2 
percent from 1948 to 1956, while all medical 
care costs increased 31.7 percent. 

Private expenditures for hospital services 
have increased from 1 percent of per capita 
disposable income in 1948 to 1.16 percent in 
1952, 1.33 percent in 1954, and 1.43 percent 
in 1956—a 44 percent increase from 1948. 

Public and private expenditures for hos- 
pital care in 1955, in all general and special, 
short and long-term hospitals was 84.3 bil- 
lion, of which 26.6 percent came from tax 
sources. If mental and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals are included, the total expenditures 
reach $6 billion, and the portion coming 
from tax sources, 43.8 percent. From these 
figures, it can be seen that the issue is not 
whether tax funds shall be used to finance 
hospital care but in what manner and to 
what extent. 

In recent years Blue Cross nonprofit plans 
have been declining relative to commercial 
insurance carriers in the proportion of the 
premium income earned for hospitalization 
services. In 1949, the Biue Cross nonprofit 
plans received 51 percent of all premium in- 
come earned for voluntary hospital insur- 
ance protection while the commercial car- 
riers received 29 percent. In 1956, the non- 
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profit plans received only 44 percent while 
the commercial carriers received 50 percent. 
(The remaining 6 percent was received by 
other community or consumer-sponsored 
plans.) 

Unless some new factor intervenes, it ap- 
pears that Blue Cross will continue to de- 
cline in terms of the share of the total vol- 
untary hospital insurance coverage it han- 
dles. 

RATE INCREASES MAJOR PROBLEM 


A major problem facing hospitals, the 
Blue Cross plans and communities, is the 
fact that, as hospital costs rise, the premiums 
for hospital insurance must rise. This en- 
genders, in many cases, violent public argu- 
ments, criticism of Blue Cross financial poli- 
cies and accounting procedures, and appeals 
for the denial of permission for rate in- 
creases, 

Coupled with this problem is the conflict 
between Blue Cross and private insurance 
plans in the method of determining premium 
charges. Blue Cross uses the community- 
rating method which fixes at an average rate 
the cost for all participants In the plan. 

Private commercial insurance carriers use 
the experience-rating method by which lower 
rates are charged groups with more favorable 
experience, and those groups of persons with 
higher cost experience are left to Blue Cross 
or are uninsured. 

The result is a tendency for the private 
insurance carriers to handle the lower cost 
groups and for Blue Cross to handle higher 
cost groups. Inevitably, one of the issues 
which may result from this is the possible 
governmental regulation of both Blue Cross 
and private insurance so that unfair compe- 
tition will not develop. As voluntary in- 
surance continues to grow, it becomes more 
and more affected with a public interest and, 
as in the case of public utilities, may face 
closer governmental regulation. 

With both hospital costs and hospital in- 
surance premiums rising, the question arises 
whether social insurance financing of part 
of the cost of hospital care is better protec- 
tion in the long run to hospitals and the 
consumers of hospital care than the alterna- 
tives of (1) Government regulation, or (2) 
Government subsidy for construction or 
maintenance, or (3) haphazard financing 
with deficits and continued controversy as to 
premium increases. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ly a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evident- 


[Roll No, 84] 

Adair Dooley McCarthy 
Andersen, Dowdy Marshall 

H. Carl Doyle Miller, Calif. 
Auchincloss Eberharter Miller, N. Y. 
Baumhart Elliott Morris 
Belcher Everett Philbin 
Bentley Farbstein Pillion 
Boggs Gray Powell 
Boykin Gregory Radwan 
Brownson Gubser Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley Hale Rhodes, Ariz, 
Burdick Halleck Rivers 

Harden Robeson, Va 

Canfield Hillings Roosevelt 
Chelf Hosmer Saund 
Christopher James Scott, N. O. 
Clark Jenkins Shelley 
Dellay Jones, Ala. Sheppard 
Devereux Kearney Shuford 
Dies Lankford Smith, Miss. 
Diggs Lennon Spence 
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Sullivan tt Zelenko 
Taylor Williams, N. T. 
Tollefson Wilson, Calif, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 350 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12738) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12738, with 
Mr. KEOGH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement of yesterday, 
further general debate on the bill will 
continue for not to exceed 1% hours, to 
be equally divided, and to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Manon] and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon], 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, on the 
night of July 29, 1870, Otto Von Bis- 
marck, the Iron Chancellor of Germany, 
was awakened from a sound sleep by an 
exhausted courier with the news that 
France had declared war. Without lift- 
ing his head from the pillow he said, 
“Tell them to open drawer 7,” and re- 
lapsed again into slumber. In the draw- 
er were orders, proclamations, and 
directions for mobilization down to the 
minutest detail. And when Bismarck 
again awoke German armies were al- 
ready converging on the French frontier. 

There is a drawer 7 in Moscow. And 
this bill is the basis for a drawer 7 in 
Washington. It embodies national de- 
fense. It is our hope of deterring fur- 
ther military aggression by the Commu- 
nist nations. 

It is a good bill—one of the best— 
judged by the needs of the time—that 
has been submitted to the House for 
many years. 

It emphasizes the ballistic missile pro- 
gram, the submarine program, and for 
the present, the long-range bomber. 

The most sensible feature of the bill 
is its discontinuance of the construction 
of supercarriers which for some years 
past has monopolized the time and at- 
tention—the engineers, experienced 
builders and the most valuable of the 
strategic materials to the neglect of sub- 
marines and missiles, on which we must 
depend when in due course of time the 
enemy has neutralized the Strategic Air 
Command. 
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After spending on carriers these price- 
less years, which should have been de- 
voted to submarines and missiles, we 
find ourselves where Chamberlain stood 
at Munich, defenseless against the 
planes Germany had developed while 
England slept. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the report which 
accompanies the bill is the most somber, 
the most disheartening, the most alarm- 
ing, the most disillusioning report ever 
brought to this floor. It in effect con- 
cedes the lead in military progress to a 
relentless enemy pledged to destroy the 
United States. It refers to the pre- 
sputnik and postsputnik eras and ac- 
knowledges that the progress made by 
Russia in the scientific field, in which we 
have always considered ourselves su- 
perior to any nation on earth, has com- 
pelled us to completely revise our inter- 
national policy and readjust all plans 
for national defense. It attributes what 
little progress we have made to “a sense 
of urgency so dramatically underscored 
by the sputnik launchings by the Soviet 
Union.” 

And in accounting for what progress 
we have made during the year it ex- 
plains that— 

The Soviet successes in rocketry have 
demonstrated that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between preparation for a possible 
hot war and progress in the current cold war. 


It tells us that the recent scientific 
success of the Soviet Union “points up 
the fact that the United States must 
move forward more rapidly to regain 
leadership” in certain areas. 

The report says that the Soviets have 
a navy “capable of threatening our sea 
lanes and control of the seas generally.” 
And that their air forces have been 
steadily improved by the introduction of 
more jet aircraft and missiles.” 

The report is pessimistic in the ex- 
treme and tells us that— 

The world is moving more and more rap- 
idly into a period of increasing danger— 
danger to ourselves and * * * all peoples of 
the world. 


The situation on which the report is 
based is even more disturbing. Russia 
seems to have accomplished more in 
the field of science in the last 20 years 
than we have accomplished in the last 
200 years. 

Russia has more jet planes than the 
United States and is producing them 
faster. 

Russia has more submarines than the 
rest of the world combined. 

Russia has more troops under arms 
and ready to march. 

Russia controls one-fourth of the 
world geographically and one-third of 
the world’s population. 

The United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency reports that “Soviet Rus- 
sia’s gross national product is growing 
faster than ours.” 

Russia has won the admiration and 
in most instances the tacit support of 
neutral nations. 

Russia is outdistancing us in the de- 
velopment of trade in the undeveloped 
countries. 

Russia is outproducing us in heavy 
8 tools, the basic equipment 
of war. 
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Russia has just finished making us 
the laughing stock of the world. Last 
week after the evening papers an- 
nounced that we had launched a satel- 
lite the size of an orange, the morning 
papers had to tell us the orange had 
gotten only as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean. In the meantime Russian sci- 
entists had thrown into orbit a sputnik 
weighing 144 tons. 

In this connection it is well to note 
that rocketry which will throw a ton- 
and-a-half satellite through the strato- 
sphere can launch a missile which will 
exterminate every living organism in 
an area considerably more than a hun- 
dred square miles when it lands here 
in the United States, not counting the 
spread of the fallout. 

Admiral Burke, a naval authority, 
said: 

The Soviets possess a substantial military 
threat to our control and use of the seas, 
and hence to our ability to project our mili- 
tary power across the oceans and support 
our allies. They will almost certainly have 
guided missiles and nuclear-powered sub- 
marines in the years ahead. 


It may be added that there is every 
reason to believe that they already have 
them. 

Admiral Rickover, the builder of the 
Nautilus, the Skate, and the Sea Wolf, 
the first successful nuclear submarines, 
said: 

They (Soviets) have operational missiles 
which are good for at least 200 miles, prob- 
ably more. I would anticipate that in the 
not-too-far-distant future they will have 
operational missiles with a range of 600 to 
700 miles. Therefore, with a large number 
of submarines that can carry missiles fitted 
with atomic or hydrogen warheads, they have 
the capacity to operate off our coasts and 
destroy our cities. In my opinion that is 
the gravest immediate threat that faces the 
United States. 


Against such attacks our only defense 
is the power of the SAC to retaliate on 
Russian cities. When that power is 
lost—sometime in 1959, as had been 
testified, there will be no deterrent ex- 
cept our own submarines and missiles. 
That is where our efforts must be con- 
centrated. 

And yet amendments were offered in 
the committee and have already been 
written to be offered in the House today 
to increase the size of the Army and 
Navy. Any attack on the United States 
will unquestionably come through the 
air. Of what possible service could ad- 
ditional troops be in such an attack? 

Russia has reduced the size of its 
army. Our allies have reduced their 
forces. In Germany alone the United 
States Army is releasing close to a thou- 
sand soldiers a month before the end of 
their enlistment period. 

The President has consistently re- 
duced the size of the Army since the war 
in Korea. The Congress and the coun- 
try have consistently supported him. 
Three times within the last year the 
President has made reductions in Army 
troops. 

In 1955 the Army had 1,109,300 troops. 

In 1956 they were down to 1,025,800. 

In 1957 they declined further to 
998,000. 
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For 1958 the President first suggested 
1 million, but on 2 occasions since he 
has reduced that to 900,000. 

And for 1959 he urges a further reduc- 
tion to 870,000. 

We no longer fight wars with masses 
of men. Modern wars are fought with 
machinery and chemistry. 

Let us take a concrete illustration. If 
Khrushchev should decide to wipe out 
the city of Washington, no power on 
earth could stop him. If a single bomb 
dropped in the Capitol Grounds, it would 
leave a hole 3,500 feet deep and would 
reduce to rubble everything between 
Seat Pleasant, Md., and Ballston, Va.— 
6 miles east and 6 miles west, 6 miles 
north, and 6 miles south. If you had 10 
times our present Army, what could it 
do in defense of an attack like that—or 
on any other city within the radius of 
attack from the sea? Of what use would 
additional troops be against a fleet of a 
thousand Russian planes coming in over 
the North Pole? Any proposal to in- 
crease our ground forces is a disservice 
to the Nation and a menace to national 
defense. The money and time and at- 
tention and material must be devoted to 
submarines and missiles which can take 
over the task of reprisal against Russia 
when SAC is no longer able to give them 
blow for blow in retaliation. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


And now I want to earnestly beg the 
indulgence of the Members of the House 
while I briefly discuss in this connection 
a matter of some controversy—precincts 
wherein angels fear to tread. I would 
not presume to differ with my colleagues 
were it not for the extreme urgency of 
the matter. But it was fatal at the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor and it may 
be just as disastrous at the bombing of 
New York and Washington. 

President Eisenhower commends the 
reorganization bill reported out this 
week. He is very moderate in his sug- 
gestions. He does not ask to add any- 
thing to the bill. He only asks for three 
elisions. On page 2 he recommends 
taking out eight words. On page 3 he 
would take out five words. And begin- 
ning on page 4 he asks us to leave out 
three paragraphs. 

In this atomic age, military decisions 
must be made in seconds. Retaliation 
must follow in minutes. And the armed 
services must respond as one, and not as 
three quarreling units. As a matter of 
fact the real question here is not whether 
the President is asking too much but 
whether he is asking enough. 

Had there been a unified command 
at Pearl Harbor the likelihood is that 
there would have been no Second World 
War. And without the Second World 
War there would have been no Korea 
and Russia would today be merely a 
geographical name. Can we take the 
risk—can we for these few words refuse 
to take the urgent recommendation of 
the most experienced commander of 
modern times? 

It has been my misfortune to have to 
differ with the President on a number of 
occasions in the last 6 years. But this 
is his field. And the President can have 
now, in the declining years of his ad- 
ministration, no personal purpose to 
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serve. From this time forward he is 
dealing with history—the record of his 
administration which will be written a 
hundred years from now. No one else is 
so thoroughly qualified to decide this 
matter—these few words. And I am 
certain most of you agree that his only 
purpose in this crisis is to save the Na- 
tion. I, for one, would not be willing 
to trust that supreme responsibility to 
any lesser man. 

The President is not alone in his posi- 
tion on this bill. And it is not a parti- 
san question. Former President Tru- 
man, who commanded a battery on the 
western front, and was himself for 7 
years Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, has ex- 
pressed decided views on the subject. 

He said: 


Modernization of our Military Establish- 
ment is long overdue, especially in view of 
modern world development. 

The President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
under the Constitution, is responsible for 
military policy as well as foreign policy. 
Therefore the President should have a free 
hand without statutory hindrance, to mod- 
ernize and reorganize our Military Establish- 
ment as he deems necessary for the secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

The Congress need have no fear of abroga- 
tion of its own role or participation in the 
determination of our military requirements, 
Congress will always retain its right under 
the Constitution to hold a check on the 
President and the military through its sole 
powers to grant money. Moreover, Con- 
gress will always have a continuing right 
and opportunity to pass on all requests for 
appropriations and to demand justification 
of all expenditures. The watchful eye of 
the Congress throughout our history has 
served this Nation well and should serve to 
bring out into the open any abuses or bad 
Judgment of the Executive. 


The former President said he had lit- 
tle fear of any Secretary of Defense 
usurping power or permitting himself to 
be dominated by an overambitious mili- 
tary person or approach. 


I have no fear that this can happen under 
our system of government because a Presi- 
dent can fire his Secretary of Defense who 
is his appointee and can transfer any gen- 
eral or admiral at any time he decides it is 
necessary. And I do not think we should be 
afraid that any President will desire to be a 
man on horseback. Our history clearly 
shows that we have had a number of pro- 
fessional soldiers and even more civilian 
soldiers in the White House beginning with 
George Washington. 

And it was George Washington who, as a 
general and great hero, could have had any- 
thing he wished from a grateful people, in- 
sisted that our military be always under 
civilian control. And no President has 
given the slightest indication of wanting 
to alter the subordination of the military to 
civilian authority. 

The aim of any modernization of the Pen- 
tagon should enable the Secretary of Defense 
by direction of the President—to coordi- 
nate every branch of our Military Establish- 
ment for the purpose of speedy carrying out 
of the military policies and decisions of the 
Government. 

On the basis of the recommendations I 
received and my own judgment the three- 
headed monster was clearly out of line with 
what was necessary for the speedy and effec- 
tive defense of the country and the exercise 
of our obligations and commitments abroad. 
Admiral Nimitz, General MacArthur and 
General Kenny, among others in the field, all 
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favored a Department of Defense with a Sec- 
retary of Defense in full authority and direct 
control speaking for the President. 

I first learned about unnecessary duplica- 
tion when I was chairman of the Senate in- 
vestigating committee (The Truman com- 
mittee). As Senator I ran into a strange 
situation in Jacksonville, Florida, where the 
Air Force and the Navy had first-rate air- 
fields adjoining each other and yet no Air 
Force plane could land in the Navy airfield 
without special clearance and no Navy plane 
could land in the Air Force field without spe- 
cial permission. There were many needless 
casualties as a result of inability to obtain 
emergency clearance. 


Mr. Chairman, may I also include an- 
other authoritative letter at this point: 


HAMILTON, ONIO, May 27, 1958. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I am sure you will 
understand my intense interest in the pro- 
posals for reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment, which are now pending debate in 
the House of Representatives. While serving 
as a member of the Hoover Commission, and 
more particularly during my recent tenure as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, I had unusual 
opportunities to study the many aspects of 
defense reorganization and to learn the real 
need for it. 

As you know, the plan submitted by the 
President was worked out in concurrence 
with some of our most able military and de- 
tense leaders. These leaders represented 
many years of experience in and with our 
land, sea and air forces. The President's 
plan was embodied in H. R. 11958 by Repre- 
sentative Martin and in S. 3649 by Senator 
SALTONSTALL. I had hoped that these bills 
would be acted on, with such minor amend- 
ment as seemed to be warranted by the hear- 
ings. Now the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has reported out a new bill by 
Representative Vinson (H. R. 12541), and it 
appears to be the one that will receive con- 
sideration. At the same time it appears, 
judging from news reports, that there is gen- 
eral support for the Vinson bill on the ground 
that it provides for the main objectives 
sought by the President and effects changes 
only on minor points. 

However, I hasten to call your attention 
to three main provisions in the Vinson bill 
which would cause serious hindrance to 
effective unification: 

First. Lines 4-8 on page 5 (of H. R. 12541) 
provide “that each military department shall 
be separately organized under its own Secre- 
tary and shall function under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense exercised through the respective 
Secretaries of such departments.” The un- 
derlined portion of this provision could be 
interpreted to preclude the Secretary of De- 
fense from using a staff to help him in the 
administration of the Department. As a 
practical matter, the volume of business 
which the Secretary of Defense would have 
to take up daily with each Service Secretary 
is so great that effective administration 
would be virtually impossible. As you can 
see, such a requirement not only would ham- 
string the Secretary of Defense but also is 
directly contrary to the idea of real unifica- 
tion and should be deleted. The same word- 
ing appears in the preface of lines 10-15 on 
page 2, and should be eliminated there, also. 

Second. The provisions beginning at line 7 
of page 4 seriously restrict the freedom of 
the Secretary of Defense with regard to the 
transfer, reassignment, abolition, or con- 
solidation of major combatant functions. It 
would seem that 30 days’ notice to the Con- 
gress would establish ample protection 
against any radically erroneous move on the 
part of the Secretary of Defense, and allow 
adequately for retention of effective super- 
visory control in the Congress. Also, in this 
connection, it is to be noted that beginning 
at line 20 on page 4 the Vinson bill not only 
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allows any single 1 of the 4 subordinate Serv- 
ice Chiefs to cause inordinate delays, per- 
haps in time of great crisis, in the shift of 
combatant functions by the Secretary of 
Defense, but also would allow any one of 
them to cause the classification of any com- 
batant function, no matter how minor, as a 
major combatant function in order to delay 
action by the Secretary of Defense. If Con- 
gress has notice of a shift for 30 days there 
is no need to provide for additional delay 
within the Defense Department or before the 
Congress. 

Third. At lines 9-14 of page 5 it is stated 
that “No provision of this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent a Secretary of a 
military department or a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the 
Congress, on his own initiative, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any rec- 
ommendations relating to the Department of 
Defense that he may deem proper.” There is 
nothing in the President’s proposal that 
would diminish the right of Congress to call 
military personnel before its committees, 
and Congressional control has constitutional 
assurance. But this provision of the Vinson 
bill, although stated in the negative, tends 
to encourage affirmatively a circumvention 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent in taking grievances to the Congress. 
I understand this provision already has 
drawn the appellation of “legalized insubor- 
dination”—this may be an exaggeration, but 
it reflects the real reason why such a pro- 
vision ought not be included in legislation 
aimed at effective unification through reor- 
ganization of the Department of Defense. 

I know you appreciate the fact that in con- 
sidering this legislation you are dealing with 
matters that touch the security of all of us 
in these United States. It is because this 
legislation is so vitally important that I 
write to you in this vein urging your oppo- 
sition to half measures, and your support 
for the enactment of a measure that truly 
seeks unification and the elimination of in- 
ter-service bickering. The time is too late 
for petty considerations and no longer can 
we believe that we have years ahead in which 
to allow unification to arrive by some mys- 
terious force of its own. The legislation 
enacted this year ought to be a real blue- 
print for streamlining this Nation’s de- 
fense, and I believe that adherence to the 
President’s plan will provide us with that 
blueprint. I strongly urge your support for 
adoption of the President’s plan, 

Sincerely, 
REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, Jr. 


Mr. Chairman, already we are far 
down the road that leads to the point of 
no return—the point beyond which, if 
we have not prepared for the last strug- 
gle for survival against a merciless foe, 
it will be too late to prepare. 

The reorganization bill is basically a 
good bill. It needs only the three 
changes asked by the President. 

For years a unified command has been 
the crying need of our national defense. 
This is our last chance. If we cannot 
now, under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower, provide for the mobiliza- 
tion and utilization of our manpower and 
resources under unified direction and 
control, it can never be done. It is time 
115 us to forget every other considera- 

on. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri on his forthright en- 
dorsement of the three changes that the 
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President desires in the defense reor- 
ganization bill. May I say for the gen- 
tleman’s information that I have this 
afternoon introduced a bill at the re- 
quest of the President which meets the 
needs outlined in the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. When the reor- 
ganization bill comes up on the floor 
next week I will offer the bill as a substi- 
tute. I report it changes the committee 
bill in the three ways suggested by the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the following is a 
statement by President Eisenhower on 
these three provisions in question: 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


This morning I talked with Secretary of 
Defense McElroy about the defense reor- 
ganization bill as reported to the House of 
Representatives. 

Three provisions of the reported bill di- 
rectly conflict with the reorganization I pro- 
posed to the Congress. 

These three provisions continue to empha- 
size disunity and separatism within the De- 
fense Department. They continue to imply 
congressional approval of wasteful duplica- 
tions, administrative delays, and interserv- 
ice rivalries. 

I have had convincing evidence that 
Americans everywhere favor a thoroughgo- 
ing reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The committee has acted commenda- 
bly on most of the needed changes. But in 
dealing with our Defense Establishment, 
pretty good is not good enough, and going 
part way is not going far enough. 

America, having started on this reorgani- 
zation, wants the job done right. 

I earnestly hope, as does Secretary McEl- 
roy, that the changes needed for an effective 
reorganization will be made by the House of 
Representatives when this bill comes up for 
debate. 


OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES OF DEFENSE 
REORGANIZATION BILL 


Section 2 


“Sec, 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States; to provide for the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and proce- 
dures for the departments, agencies, and 
functions of the Government relating to the 
national security; to provide a Department 
of Defense, including the three military De- 
partments of the Army, the Navy (including 
naval aviation and the United States Marine 
Corps), and the Air Force under the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense; to provide that each military 
department shall be separately organized 
under its own Secretary and shall function 
under the direction, authority, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense [exercised through 
the respective Secretaries of such depart- 
ments]; to provide for their unified direction 
under civilian control of the Secretary of 
Defense but not to merge these departments 
or services; to provide for the establishment 
of unified or specified combatant commands, 
and a clear and direct line of command to 
such commands, to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication in the Department of Defense, 
and particularly in the field of research and 
engineering by vesting its overall direction 
and control in the Secretary of Defense; to 
provide more effective, efficient, and economi- 
cal administration in the Department of De- 
fense; to provide for the unified strategic 
direction of the combatant forces, for their 
operation under unified command, and for 
their integration into an efficient team of 
land, naval, and air forces but not to estab- 
lish a single Chief of Staff over the Armed 
3 nor an overall Armed Forces general 
staff.“ 
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Comment 


The language in black brackets is best de- 
scribed as a legalized bottleneck. It con- 
stricts the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense; puts a premium on intransigeance by 
lower Pentagon levels; blocks normal staff 
processes; fails to express the intent of the 
committee as explained in its report; will, as 
the committee report itself asserts, cause 
administrative chaos if fully implemented. 

So, with this language, frictions, delays, 
duplications in the Defense Department 
would be given the color of legality. 

Remedy 

Delete the language in black brackets in 
section 2. 

Section 3 


“Sec.3. (a) Section 202 (c) of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 
U. S. O. 171 (a) (e)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

„% (1) Within the policy enunciated 
in section 2, the Secretary of Defense shall 
take appropriate steps (including the trans- 
fer, reassignment, abolition, and consolida- 
tion of functions [other than major com- 
batant functions]) to provide in the Depart- 
ment of Defense for more effective, efficient, 
and economical administration and opera- 
tions and to eliminate duplication. How- 
ever, except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, no functions which have been or 
are hereafter established by law to be per- 
formed by the Department of Defense, or 
any officer or agency thereof, shall be sub- 
stantially transferred, reassigned, abolished, 
or consolidated until 30 days after a report 
to the Congress in regard to all pertinent 
details in each instance shall have been 
made by the Secretary of Defense. 

%) Notwithstanding other provisions of 
this subsection, if the President determines 
that it is necessary because of hostilities or 
imminent threat of hostilities, any function, 
including those assigned to the military 
services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), 
and 208 (f) hereof, may be transferred, 
reassigned, or consolidated and subject to 
the determination of the President shall 
remain so transferred, reassigned, or con- 
solidated until the termination of such hos- 
tilities or threat of hostilities. 

“*(3) [Except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2) hereof, no major combatant 
function assigned to the military services by 
sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 
(t) hereof shall be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated until the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of the Congress following the date of 
report of such action to the Congress shall 
have expired without a concurrent resolu- 
tion having been passed by the Congress in 
opposition to the proposed transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolition, or consolidation. No major 
combatant function shall be reported to the 
Congress for transfer, reassignment, aboli- 
tion, or consolidation until after the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall have consulted in re- 
spect thereto with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
For the purposes of this subsection a com- 
batant function shall be considered a “ma- 
jor combatant function“ whenever one or 
more members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
disagree to the transfer, reassignment, aboli- 
tion, or consolidation of such combatant 
function: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Defense has authority to assign, or reassign, 
to one or more departments or services, the 
development and operational use of new 
weapons or weapons systems].’” 

Comment 

The language in black brackets is best de- 
scribed as the everyone’s-out-of-step-but-me 
provision. It vests astonishing authority in 
one military man without regard to the 
views of his military colleagues, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the President and the Con- 
gress; allows one military man to hold up 
defense improvements for many months and 
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perhaps block them altogether; subordi- 
nates civilian judgment, authority, and re- 
sponsibility; repudiates concept of flexibility 
of combatant functions. 

So it is an endorsement of duplication and 
standpatism in defense and of the concept 
of military superiority over civilian author- 
ity. 

Remedy 

Delete the language in black brackets in 
section 3. 

Section 3 

“(4) Each military department shall be 
separately organized under its own Secretary 
and shall function under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense [exercised through the respective 
Secretaries of such Departments.“ 


Comment 


The language in black brackets is the same 
as appears in section 2; again, the legalized 
bottleneck, 


Remedy 
Delete the language in black brackets in 
section 3. 
Section 3 


“(5) No provision of this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent a Secretary of a 
military department or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Con- 
gress, on his own initiative, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any 
recommendations relating to the Department 
of Defense that he may deem proper .“ 

Comment 

The language in black brackets is best de- 
scribed as legalized insubordination. It: in- 
vites interservice rivalries; invites insubor- 
dination to the President and Secretary of 
Defense; endorses idea of disunity and 
blocking of defense modernizations; sug- 
gests that Congress hopes for disobedience 
and interservice rivalries; is bad concept, 
bad practice, bad influence within Pentagon. 

Remedy 


Delete the language in black brackets in 
section 3. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. As the gentleman 
recalls, last year when we had the ap- 
propriation bill up, several comments 
were made about what should be re- 
quired and the changes that should be 
made in the way of military reorganiza- 
tion. Isuggested some myself. We have 
seen one example where all the services 
can work so well together in the Air 
Defense Command where we have the 
Air Force, the Army, and the Navy work- 
ing together as a team for the defense 
of this Nation. If that same principle 
were carried through in some of our 
other military activities and commands, 
while it might not save a great deal of 
money, it would save time. We could 
have efficiency and accomplish the pur- 
poses which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has so ably set out. Personally, I 
would go just a little bit further on some 
of the other suggestions. I would com- 
pletely divorce the Chiefs of Staff from 
any command over the Army, Navy, or 
the Air Force, respectively. Once they 
became members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that would be their last assign- 
ment as far as United States military 
service is concerned. There are many 
other places they could be used—such 
as NATO. Let them be there as planners 
and let somebody else be commanders 
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of the Army, Navy, or the Air Force. I 
commend the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations on his statement. 

Mr. CANNON. I am most interested 
in the gentleman’s suggestion that the 
President did not go quite far enough. 
But, certainly, we should go as far as 
he recommends. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Missouri on his very 
wonderful association with the ideas of 
the President to have what he desires in 
the Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion bill. I listened to all the hearings 
and I can assure the gentleman I shall 
certainly support these amendments. As 
the gentleman has said, let us go at least 
as far as the President wants and not 
cut it short at this time. This is no time 
to sidetrack these ideas when we need the 
finest streamlined military department 
that this country can possibly have. 
These changes then will certainly give 
the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense the necessary implements to carry 
forth what the people of this Nation 
want, namely, a real security program. 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CANNON. I am in agreement 
with the gentleman. It is a time to for- 
get partisan distinctions, a time to forget 
every consideration except the most 
effective way of providing an efficient 
fighting force ready for service on short 
notice. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 27 minutes, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this bill, H. R. 12738. 
This bill appropriates $38 billion for the 
Department of Defense. This appropri- 
ation is $4.5 billion more than the bill 
which was approved by Congress last 
year. It provides for programs which 
last year seemed quite beyond our capa- 
bility. 

Without preparedness, there can be no 
security. This bill provides the funds for 
preparedness and for our security. It 
provides funds for relatively new pro- 
grams that make sense as a means of de- 
fense for this country. 

Since October of 1957 when sputnik 
electrified the world, the American peo- 
ple have asked themselves soul-search- 
ing questions and are critically apprais- 
ing our governmental leaders. The peo- 
ple want to know the facts. They were 
humiliated, angry, frustrated, and 
aroused. They became slightly hysteri- 
cal. But today hysteria has disappeared, 
and the people are determined; they are 
determined to recapture our world lead- 
ership in all fields. 

We are the leaders of the Free World. 
We seek not war, but peace. We have 
enjoyed the monopoly of atomic bombs 
and technological inventions, and we did 
not abuse our power. We have shared 
the fruits of our scientific advances with 
the nations of the world. We have 
shared our atomic resources. We have 
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given generously of our economic aid to 
more than 60 countries to fight poverty 
and to bolster their economy. Because 
we were the strongest nation in the 
world, we became smugly complacent. 
While we dawdled and enjoyed our tele- 
visions and automobiles, another nation 
with less noble and peaceful purposes 
has advanced with great strides. Today 
the Russians have surpassed us in rock- 
ets and missiles. Today the Russian 
submarines, more than 600 in number, 
present the greatest potential danger to 
our security. Despite our great struggle, 
we are perhaps not even the masters of 
our fate. 

We are determined, however, to be free 
and to regain the prominence in indus- 
try, science, and military striking power. 
We are prepared to pay the financial cost 
as contained in this bill. While we are 
behind in submarine strength and mis- 
sile development, we need not minimize 
our prowess. We have in orbit three 
satellites. We are very strong today. 
We have in the Strategic Air Command 
a very powerful and ready force. Our 
great strength and retaliatory power are 
the greatest deterrent to war. In over- 
all striking force, we are superior to the 
Soviets, but the Russians are moving fast 
and we cannot tarry or dawdle. 

This bill provides funds for necessary 
programs, I shall, in my limited time, 
mention some provisions which are of 
paramount importance. 

One billion three hundred million dol- 
lars are provided for the fleet ballistic 
missile firing submarine, the Polaris. 
Heretofore, we made provisions for three 
such submarines. We are now ready to 
build a fleet of nine Polaris boats to off- 
set the Russian submarine strength. We 
are providing funds for killer submarines 
pig more antisubmarine warfare activ- 
ity. 
Nine hundred and fifty million dollars 
are provided for intercontinental ballis- 
tie missile program. Principally, this is 
for Atlas, Titan, and the solid propellant 
minutemen ballistic missiles. 

Four hundred and fifty million dollars 
are provided in the intermediate range 
ballistic missile. 

One billion five hundred million dol- 
lars are provided for the modernization 
of equipment, including a very consider- 
able sum for Army missiles. 

These and other provisions will help 
us compete in this space age. If we de- 
sire to remain free in this world, we 
must conquer space out of this world and 
have the will to incur the high financial 
cost to build a community of nations 
right here on earth. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
as has been stated in the debate yester- 
day, calls for new obligational authority 
to the extent of something over $38 
billion. Approximately $113 million 
more than the Presidential request. It 
totals approximately $4 billion more than 
the obligational authority available in 
fiscal year 1958. In other words, it is 
more than what is available this year and 
it is more than what the President him- 
self requested of the Congress. Some 
people might assume that the Congress 
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in this bill was going off on an unwise 
spending program, I sincerely hope and 
trust that the people who will admin- 
ister these funds in the Department of 
Defense in each and every service will 
be guided by the principle of getting the 
most defense for the least dollars. 

Last year we were concerned primarily 
with economy. The House reduced the 
President’s budget for the Defense De- 
partment by 82 ½ billion. We insisted 
that economy be practiced in the Penta- 
gon. I would caution anybody in the 
Defense Department that they should 
follow the same guidelines in the admin- 
istration and expenditure of these funds 
as they were cautioned last year in the 
handling of the funds then made avail- 
able. Iam sure that our committee will 
be just as scrutinizing in the future, 
when we are called upon to review how 
these funds have been handled, as we 
have been in the past. 

May I talk about transferability and 
flexibility. The President in the budget 
as presented requested authority to 
transfer $2 billion from one account in 
one service to another account in another 
service. In addition, he indicated he 
would submit a request for a $500 million 
contingency fund. Furthermore, it was 
stated that in the preparation of the 
1960 budget a specific request for in- 
creased flexibility would be made. Our 
commitee had several hearings where 
Mr. McElroy, Secretary of Defense, dis- 
cussed this problem. It was pointed out 
to the Secretary of Defense that the De- 
fense Department does have substantial 
flexibility today. 

Let me review what flexibility does 
exist. In the first place, in fiscal 1958 
there was $30 million made available in 
obligational authority under the con- 
tingency fund program. In this pro- 
gram the Secretary of Defense can obli- 
gate up to $30 million for any purpose 
that he desires. In addition, in fiscal 
1958 the Secretary of Defense has $85 
million in obligational authority avail- 
able in the emergency fund, plus the 
right of transfer of an additional $50 
million, making a total in the emergency 
fund, both as to new obligational au- 
thority and transferability of $135 mil- 
lion, The language in the bill did how- 
ever restrict this to research and devel- 
opment. Furthermore, there is addi- 
tional flexibility. For example, take the 
account in the Army part of the budget, 
for the procurement of equipment and 
missiles, where approximately $1,500,- 
000,000 is available in 1958. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Sixty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 85] 
Adair Auchincloss Boykin 
Allen, Calif. Belcher Brownson 
Andersen, Bentley Buckley 
H. Cari Boggs Burdick 


Byrd Harden Scott, N. C 
Canfield Hillings ey 
Celler Hosmer Sheppard 
Chelf James Shuford 
Christopher Jenkins Smith, Kans 
Clark Jones, Ala Smith, Miss, 
Devereux Kearney Spence 

` Dies Kilburn Steed 
Diggs Lankford Sullivan 
Dooley Lennon Taylor 
Do Teague, Tex. 
Doyle Miller, Calif. Tollefson 
Eberharter M k 
Elliott Philbin Udall 
Fallon Pillion Utt 
Farbstein Polk Vursell 
Garmatz Powell Williams, Miss. 
Gregory Reece, Tenn. Williams, N. Y, 
Gubser Rivers Wilson, Calif. 
Hale Robeson, Va Winstead 
Halleck Saund Zelenko 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
mack] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Kerocu, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 12738, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 351 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, just prior 
to the quorum call I was discussing the 
degree of flexibility that does exist in the 
1958 Department. of Defense appropria- 
tion bill. I pointed out that the Secre- 
tary of Defense has a $30 million contin- 
gency fund which is wide open. In the 
emergency fund he has $85 million in 
outright obligational authority, plus the 
transferability of another $50 million. 
This emergency fund is primarily limited 
to research and development. 

In addition, within each account in the 
various services there is also a very high 
degree of flexibility, providing, of course, 
that the Secretary of Defense or the in- 
dividual service makes known to the com- 
mittees the changes in the program and 
the funding between what was submitted 
at the time the budget was justified and 
what they want to do under the revised 
program. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In connection with 
the gentleman's statement relating to the 
flexibility that does exist, has existed, and 
will exist, it might be well for the Mem- 
bers to turn to page 258 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation hearings 
which on the front page bears the words 
“Advanced Research Projects Agency,” 
where Secretary McNeil, who is well con- 
versant with these facts and figures, 
shows that in 1957 and 1958 there was 
flexibility and reprograming of better 
than $5 billion. In other words, it 
amounts to about 5.5 to 6 percent of 
flexibility, which on a $40 billion bill is 
rather complete flexibility if the services 
care to exercise it. 

Mr. FORD. For example, if we take 
the Department of the Air Force appro- 
priation called Aircraft, missiles, and 
related procurement, the figure for fiscal 
1959 is $6,308,000,000. Within that total 
of over $6 billion there is complete flexi- 
bility, provided the committee is notified 
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of any major changes in the program 
between what was submitted and what 
they intend to execute. 

Let us take a minute to see why and 
when flexibility is required. Whenever 
Congress is in session flexibility within 
an account can be handled adequately 
purely by notification to the Committee 
on Appropriations. If there is a transfer 
needed from one account to another, that 
requires Congressional action, but with 
Congress in session, to my knowledge 
every such request has been completely 
honored. The only area where there is 
a requirement for flexibility of an un- 
usual character is when Congress is not 
in session. If you look at the record 
of Congressional sessions for the last 5 or 
6 years, you will see that we have not 
been in session on an average of about 
4months a year. 

If in this 4-month period when Con- 
gress is not in session a dire emergency 
should arise, Congress, of course, would 
be called back into session and under 
such circumstances the Congress would 
promptly take affirmative action to pro- 
vide additional funds in whatever 
amounts were necessary. But, if the 
emergency were not a serious one, but 
only resulted from a breakthrough in 
some scientific area, the Secretary of De- 
fense under the existing law has a total 
obligational availability of $30 million 
plus $135 million plus the flexibility in 
the various individual accounts. $135 
million plus $30 million is a lot of flexi- 
bility to meet any foreseeable break- 
through. That is a lot money to obligate 
for any scientific breakthrough in the 
first instance. 

Now, the committee went further than 
we did in 1958 because we did wish to 
cooperate and give even greater flexibil- 
ity to the President and Secretary of 
Defense. What have we done? We hon- 
ored the President’s request for the $30 
million contingency fund in fiscal 1959. 
The President asked for $85 million in 
appropriations for the emergency fund 
and $50 million for transferability in this 
fund. We took the appropriation and 
increased it to $150 million—a $65 mil- 
lion increase. Furthermore, we doubled 
the amount of transferability from $50 
million to $100 million. We gave the 
President in the emergency fund area, 
$250 million in contrast to his request for 
$135 million. 

Additionally we changed the language 
to give the Secretary of Defense greater 
flexibility in the use these funds. Here- 
tofore, in the emergency fund they could 
only use this money for research and de- 
velopment. We kept those two words 
in the language, but added, and I quote 
“test and evaluation or procurement or 
production related thereto”. In other 
words, we increased the funds in the 
emergency category substantially and we 
broadened the language to permit them, 
if a breakthrough should come while 
Congress was not in session, to actually 
procure. It is my considered opinion, we 
have given to the Department of Defense 
all of the flexibility they need for any 
conceivable breakthrough as a practical 
matter. 

Now, I would like to talk about the 
Department of the Army and its budget. 
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It is my honest opinion that this budget, 
as submitted by the President, and this 
budget for the Army, as implemented by 
the committee, will give to the Army the 
necessary funds to make it the best Army 
the United States has ever had in peace- 
time, the best Army the United States 
has ever had in a cold war year, and the 
best Army in the case of any outbreak of 
hostilities. 

What is required for a first-class army 
in the atmosphere of today? First, you 
must have good leadership at the top. I 
firmly believe Secretary Brucker of the 
Department of the Army is a top notch 
Secretary, one of the very best in our 
Nation’s history. He has done a remark- 
ably good job. The Chief of Staff for 
Army, General Maxwell Taylor, is an 
outstanding military leader, a man of 
experience, foresight, and a man who has 
done a terrifically good job as Chief of 
Staff. 

From General Lemnitzer, on down to 
the lowliest enlisted man, I think the 
people in military uniform in the Army 
are first-class soldiers. 

What is the second ingredient of a 
good army? We must have a trained 
and experienced personnel from the low- 
liest private on up. 

I think the programs that the Con- 
gress has enacted, of which there are 
many to keep trained personnel in the 
service has resulted in our enlisted per- 
sonnel today being the best in the his- 
tory of the Army. 

On the equipment side, a good army 
must have increased firepower, mobility, 
and communication. As I will point out 
later, the President’s budget, as imple- 
mented by this committee, takes a big 
step forward in the modernization of our 
Army in those three crucial categories, 
As a result, I wholeheartedly and fully 
endorse the President’s budget for the 
Department of the Army, as imple- 
mented by this committee. 

What is the funding picture for the 
Department of the Army for 1959, as 
represented in this bill? This bill gives 
to the Army in new obligational author- 
ity $9,042,626,000. The program calls 
for expenditures in fiscal 1959 of $8.6 or 
$8.7 billion dollars. It will result in an 
unexpended balance at the end of fiscal 
1959 in the area of $4.3 billion. The 
program will result in unobligated bal- 
ances at the end of fiscal 1959 of about 
$400 million, all or most of which will 
be committed to sound constructive pro- 
grams for fiscal 1960. 

The total expenditures available for 
the Department of the Army, if this 
budget is approved as recommended by 
the committee for fiscal 1959, will total 
$13 billion. 

The one account which I think de- 
serves special attention in the Army this 
year is that for military personnel. In 
the bill we have provided new obliga- 
tional authority to the extent of $3,326 
million, which includes transfer of obli- 
gational authority to the extent of $425 
million from the Army stock and in- 
dustrial funds. The committee made 
only one reduction in the President’s 
budget in this account, a reduction total- 
ing $3,800,000. It was a percentage cut 
for all three services, In the Army it 
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resulted in $3.8 million, a very insignifi- 
cant reduction in comparison to the total 
in the account. 

What does the dollar availability mean 
in the way of troops? Here is what it 
will provide: 870,000 active duty person- 
nel; 14 divisions; one armored combat 
command; 11 brigades, battle groups and 
regiments; 4 missile commands; 36 sur- 
face to surface missile units; 74 surface 
to air missile battalions, and 30 aviation 
companies, 

It does provide that there should be 
30,000 reduction in active duty person- 
nel, comparing end strength 1959 to end 
strength 1958. But as I indicated a min- 
ute ago, there are certain increases in 
the surface to surface missile units; 
seven. There are increases in surface to 
air missile battalions; nine. There are 
increases in aviation companies; five. 
There is a reduction of one division, com- 
paring fiscal 1959 to fiscal 1958. 

I want to make this point especially 
clear, however: You do not measure the 
quality of an army necessarily by the 
number of people on active duty; you 
measure, to a substantial degree, the 
quality of the army by the people who 
are in it, whether they are experienced, 
whether they have capability of assimi- 
lating the complicated jobs to which they 
are assigned, and whether or not the 
ratio of combat forces to overall strength 
is good. 

In this area it seems to me that in 
fiscal 1959 the Army will be immeasur- 
ably improved, it will be substantially 
improved in fiscal 1959 compared with 
fiscal 1958 for several reasons: 

1. Our enlistment rates are going up, 
which means that more people who have 
had experience in the service are reen- 
listing. This is the result of legislation 
enacted by the Congress over the last 
4 or 5 years, such as reenlistment 
bonuses, dislocation allowances, social 
security coverage, dependent medical 
care, and more housing for the military 
than ever in the history of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. In addition there 
are other fringe benefits which have 
been approved by the Congress which 
make the military a more attractive 
career. 

In addition, it should be pointed out, 
you cannot always compare reenlist- 
ment rates of last year with reenlist- 
ment rates of this year. The reason for 
that is that within the last 12 months 
the Army has severely restricted the 
eligibility of people who can reenlist. 
They have raised the requirements of 
those people who want to reenlist. As a 
consequence, many people who have the 
desire have not been eligible to continue 
service in the Department of the Army. 
But despite these higher criteria the re- 
enlistment for the Department of the 
Army has gone up, and I am ready to 
believe that with the pay bill it will im- 
prove further in fiscal 1959. 

Another aspect of this problem is the 
weeding out of those who for one reason 
or another have not been able to qualify 
on the various mental tests that have 
been given by the Department of the 
Army. People in category 4 have al- 
ways been a problem to the Department 
of the Army. We find that they are the 
ones who tend to go a. w. o. 1. more fre- 
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quently; they are the ones who seem to 
get in more trouble than the others. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. We have had some 
testimony that there are persons who 
fall into still another category than 
category 4, and that is the so-called 
gold-brickers. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. That is 
another group that has been involun- 
tarily released from the Department of 
the Army. The Army in fiscal 1958 has 
involuntarily released 65,800 of these 
people they felt did not live up to or 
meet the requirements for further serv- 
ice in the Army. For example, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1957, the Army had 244,300 peo- 
ple in category 4. One year later, Janu- 
ary 31, 1958, that number had been 
reduced to 181,900. In other words, the 
Army has gotten rid of those they felt 
could not assimilate the requirements of 
handling new equipment, this compli- 
cated equipment that we are making 
available. 

They have raised the criteria for re- 
enlistment, but despite the increase in 
this criteria the reenlistment rate has 
gone up. So overall in fiscal 1958 and 
again in fiscal 1959 you are going to have 
a larger percentage of people qualified 
to do a better job in the Army than they 
had in the past. 

How are some of these things reflected 
in your overall program? For example, 
the Army forecasts that in fiscal 1959 
they will take in 150,000 selectees or 
those who come to the service by the 
draft method. If the reenlistment rate 
continues as it is on the upward side, 
despite the fact they are raising their 
standards, it is fair to assume that in- 
stead of drafting 150,000 it might be 
140,000 or maybe even less. 

What does that mean to your overall 
Army effectiveness? It simply means 
that you require less instructors for the 
reduced number of trainees; it means 
more instructors can be with combat 
units. The ratio in the Army of in- 
structors to trainees is about 4 to 1 over- 
all. When you have a decrease in your 
number of new enlistees, it means your 
training load goes down, it frees people 
who are skilled and trained to return 
to combat duty. 

It is my honest and considered judg- 
ment that with the money made avail- 
able and with the programs the Army 
has underway and intends to have un- 
derway that we have an adequate num- 
ber. We will have an adequate number 
on active duty in fiscal 1959 to give the 
Army the best cold war Army in the 
history of the United States. 

Let us turn to the next account, oper- 
ations and maintenance. That covers a 
large miscellaneous area. The commit- 
tee has recommended $3,215,000,000. 
This is the money that provides the 
Army with funds to purchase everything 
they use on a day-to-day basis. It pro- 
vides for procurement of some equip- 
ment. It provides for some travel. It is 
kind of a catchall, It is an area where 
I think in the past the Congress has been 
a bit too restrictive. In this bill we re- 
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duced the operations and maintenance 
account for the Army by $30 million. 
This percentage reduction is applicable 
to the three services. It is a small re- 
duction percentagewise and small dol- 
larwise. 

However, here I conscientiously dis- 
agree with the committee’s recommen- 
dations. I do not deny that the Army 
through improved management can do a 
better job, but I would have preferred 
if the additional funds in this particular 
and specific case had not been deleted 
from the budget. 

We made a reduction of $2.6 million in 
the dependent medical care portion of 
the operations and maintenance account. 

We did provide some increases in the 
operations and maintenance account. 
We added $5 million to continue the map- 
ping program at the level at which it has 
proceeded for the last few years. About 
5 years ago the Army started a 10-year 
mapping program which required fund- 
ing on an annual basis of about $40 mil- 
lion. This year the budget reduced that 
to approximately thirty-four or thirty- 
five million dollars. The committee felt, 
and I wholeheartedly agree with them, 
that that reduction by the executive 
branch was wrong. 

We have added $5 million, and I hope 
that the Department of the Army, the 
Department of Defense, spends it the way 
the committee recommends, 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I will be happy to. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think it 
is worthy of comment, because perhaps it 
is not fully understood by all the Mem- 
bers, that while this is in the Army 
budget, it is a Defense Department activ- 
ity and involves all the services and is of 
the utmost importance for that reason, 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland, who has been a valuable 
member of this committee for the last 6 
years. 

In the operations and maintenance ac- 
count we also added $37 million for the 
National Guard and the Reserve; $24 
million of the $37 million was for the 
Guard and $13 million for the Army Re- 
serve. This money is needed to permit 
the Guard and the Reserve to conduct 
their program to the extent of 400,000 
personnel for the National Guard and 
300,000 for the Army Reserve. 

Under the President’s budget, the 
strength ceiling for the Army Reserve 
was to be 270,000. The committee felt 
that the limitation was unsound, As a 
consequence we have recommended that 
the ceiling on the Army Reserve be lifted 
from 270,000 to 300,000. We have pro- 
vided $202,499,000 for the implementa- 
tion of the Army Reserve program to a 
300,000 ceiling. 

Now the Army Reserve is on the build- 
up. With this program and with these 
funds they can reach their ceiling of 
300,000. The committee, in order to 
finance the additional 30,000 for the 
Army Reserve, added $17,499,000 in this 
account. When you add that to the 


operation and maintenance increase, the 
total for the Army Reserve is $30,499,000. 

I must point out that the Army Re- 
serve and the Army National Guard are 
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an integral part of our overall defense 
team. 

I would like to read the testimony of 
General Palladino of the Army Reserve, 
which points out the improvement that 
has been made in the Army Reserve. 
On page 155 of the hearings, General 
Palladino had this to say: 

In 1948 we had no units. Today we have 
more than 5,500 units organized and active 
throughout the country. 

As recently as 1950 we had no training 
centers we could call our own. As of De- 
cember 31 we had 155 constructed facilities 
and another 79 under construction. Also we 
have 1,746 leased or donated facilities. 


Then, on page 156, General Palladino 
had this to say: 

The truly remarkable growth is in our en- 
listed strength. As recently as June 1953 
we had only 71,000 enlisted men in drill-pay 
status. By the end of February 1958 we had 
over 200,000. Of these, the large part have 
received basic training or have served 2 or 
more years in the Active Army. Many are 
combat veterans. 


In other words, the Army Reserve is 
a good outfit, and with the additional 
funds we have made available they will 
be even better and will constitute a real 
backup to the active Armed Forces. 

The National Guard program as sub- 
mitted by the President called for a 
strength limitation of 360,000. The com- 
mittee has recommended funds at a 
strength level which would take them up 
to a ceiling of 400,000. The committee 
has recommended for this program 
$333.8 million. In this account there is 
an increase of $27,419,000. When you 
add that to the money for the Army Na- 
tional Guard in the operations and 
maintenance account, it indicates a to- 
tal increase over the President’s budget 
for the Department of Defense to the 
extent of $51,419,000. 

Again I would like to quote from a re- 
sponsible officer of the Department of 
the Army, on this occasion General Mc- 
Gowan, who is the head of the Army Na- 
tional Guard. On page 219 of the com- 
mittee hearings General McGowan had 
this to say: 

Contrast this with June 30, 1956, as shown 
on the left of this chart. Using the same 
criteria, 66 percent of the guard were then 
trained individuals, including 24 percent who 
had prior service or active duty training. 
By the end of fiscal 1959, practically 100 
percent will be basically trained. 


In other words, in 1956 only 66 per- 
cent of the Army National Guard were 
adequately trained. By the end of the 
fiscal year 1959 the Army National 
Guard will be 100 percent trained, a 
substantial increase in their effective- 
ness in case of any outbreak. 

Again, General McGowan had this to 
say at page 219 of the committee hear- 
ings: 


We have been splendidly equipped by the 
active Army was a vast quantity of modern 
equipment. 


Then I would like to turn to page 222 
of the hearings where General Mc- 
Gowan summarizes the status of the 
National Guard and here is what he 
said in that regard: 


That the National Guard today is well 
equipped; that its members are trained and 
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possess more and better facilities than ever 
before in its long history; that it is truly a 
Ready Reserve; 


In other words, the Army National 
Guard in fiscal 1959 will be well 
equipped, well trained, and in General 
McGowan’s opinion, in the best combat 
status it has ever been in the history 
of the National Guard. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The same may be 
said of the Air National Guard. We 
were all impressed with General Wil- 
son’s presentation on the Air National 
Guard and we share with him confi- 
dence in his ability to do the job. 

Mr. FORD. Speaking for myself, I 
was tremendously impressed with Gen- 
eral Wilson’s testimony. It was my first 
opportunity to hear him, and I cer- 
tainly concur in the observation of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. 

In the Army account for research 
and development the President origi- 
nally asked for $471 million. Contrast 
that, if you will, with the funds for 
fiscal 1958 of some $400 million in the 
first instance. An amendment to the 
President’s budget in this account raised 
the figure from $471 million to $498.7 
million. 

In my judgment, the Army’s research 
and development program is sound. It 
will be adequately financed by the 
budget as submitted and amended. I 
am certain, I am positive that they can 
proceed expeditiously and effectively on 
the many programs which are so vital 
to the future of the Army and to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

In the final account, that of procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles, the 
committee has recomended $1,644,600,- 
000. Most of the increases over and 
above the original budget submission 
of $1.4 billion are for the modernization 
of the Army, the modernization of its 
equipment. The committee accepted the 
President’s amendment to this account 
which called for an increase of $218 
million but added to that $37 million of 
our own to accentuate the moderniza- 
tion program. So that in fiscal 1959, 
the Army will have for its moderniza- 
tion program almost $800 million, mod- 
ernization in these three broad cate- 
gories—mobility, communications, and 
firepower. 

It seems to me that with the funds 
which we have made available the Army 
is going to take more rapid steps for- 
ward in its modernization program than 
at any time in recent history. 

In conclusion may I just summarize 
by saying this: The budget as submitted 
and as amended by this committee for 
the Department of the Army is the best 
Army budget I have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of working with in the 6 years 
I have been on this subcommittee. I 
think it will provide an excellent peace- 
time, cold-war Army and will be the 
sound foundation for any active war if 
this country should become so engaged. 

I feel that with the fine leadership 
from the Secretary of the Army and the 
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Chief of Staff, General Taylor, this pro- 
gram in dollars will bring about a first 
topnotch fighting outfit. 

I think we have provided sufficient 
funds for active-duty personnel. We 
are going to have people in the ranks 
of higher quality and more experience 
than at any time in the past. 

We have bolstered over and above the 
President’s budget the Army Reserves 
and the National Guard to the extent of 
70,000. We have found that the Guard 
and the Reserves from the point of view 
of combat effectiveness are in the best 
shape they have ever been. 

As I pointed out a minute ago, there 
is over $800 million in the Army pro- 
curement account for equipment and 
missiles for an expanded modernization 
program. 

When you look at the whole picture 
within the Army plus other factors, such 
as the increase in the strength of our 
NATO allies and our Free World allies, 
the increased strength of the Marine 
Corps, and the other programs which this 
committee has funded, it is my consid- 
ered opinion that we should stick with 
the budget as this subcommittee has rec- 
ommended it, which includes an Army 
strength on active duty of 870,000. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to compliment 
my colleague from Michigan on an ex- 
cellent statement. I should like to ask 
this question: I realize that we cannot 
legislate on an appropriation bill, but 
since the armed services are going to 
be spending these billions of the tax- 
payers’ dollars, should not some con- 
sideration be given to their contracts 
being placed in distressed areas in this 
country? I am referring to many in- 
stances, and they are happening all 
around us, where the money is being 
spent overseas. Only recently I was ad- 
vised by the Air Force that they were 
buying some particular products from 
Canada because there was an unemploy- 
ment situation in that area. We have 
unemployment situations in this country, 
too. I wonder, when they are spending 
this large amount of money, whether 
they cannot give consideration to our 
own manufacturers, to our own con- 
sumers, to our own employees, to our 
own taxpayers. Has the gentleman any 
comment on this particular subject? 

Mr. FORD. It is my belief that the 
vast majority of funds included in this 
overall program will be spent in the 
United States with American producers. 

Mr. BEAMER. I am asking the ques- 
tion because I was advised by the Armed 
Forces that the State Department is 
asking them to spend money with our 
friends and allies, because they seem to 
be more interested in making foreign 
friends than in bolstering our domestic 
economy. If this condition exists, I 
think that this information should be 
passed on to the Members of the House. 

Mr. FORD. I am not personally fa- 
miliar with such situations. If there is 
any such overall program, I think an 
investigation to determine the why and 
wherefore is appropriate. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to say a word 
of commendation about the gentleman’s 
presentation and for his unusual grasp 
of the issues presented to us in this leg- 
islation. I always feel very comfortable 
about the activities of the gentleman 
regarding matters of national defense 
because I always know that he is going 
to look at both sides of every problem 
and give us the very best answer we can 
possibly have. 

I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion with reference to the size of the 
Army. In the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, do you endeavor to establish what 
the size of the Army should be? There 
apparently is an issue here over whether 
there should be 30,000 more in the stand- 
ing Army. Is that entirely a matter of 
appropriations? I do not exactly un- 
derstand how that becomes an issue here. 

Mr. FORD. The President submitted 
a budget calling for an end strength in 
fiscal 1959 of 870,000. He recommended 
certain funds which would finance such 
an active duty Army. I understand 
there is to be an amendment offered 
which would increase the funds in the 
military pay account to the extent, I be- 
lieve of $99 million, which would finance 
the additional 20,000 to keep the end 
strength at 900,000. Our committee 
and, in fact, the Congress can only pro- 
vide funds for sucha program. We can- 
not affirmatively and mandatorily direct 
the funds to be spent. That has been a 
long standing argument between the ex- 
ecutive branch and the Congress. But, 
this committee in its wisdom, if it so 
desires, may add sufficient funds so that 
a 900,000 man Army could be financed. 

Mr. KEATING. But that would not 
necessarily mean that the military au- 
thorities would decide that a 900,000 
Army was desirable. 

Mr. FORD. I think the ultimate de- 
cision in that case would rest on the 
Commander in Chief, the President. 

Mr. KEATING. And his recommen- 
dation is for 870,000? 

Mr. FORD. That is what he sub- 
mitted in the budget for funding in fiscal 
1959. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, might 
I say at this point that that is his posi- 
tion as of today. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, of course, that is 
true in the case of any other appropria- 
tion in the entire budget; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. FORD. That is right. I mean 
We are simply making funds available, 
and then it is within the discretion of 
the executive branch to obligate it. 

Mr. FLOOD. And that would apply 
to the Polaris submarine or the Marines 
or anything else. It is not peculiar to 
the Army. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As the gentleman 
very well knows, it is impossible for some 
of us, and certainly for me, to know 
about these things and to get accurate 
information. So it is that now I want 
to express my very deep appreciation to 
the gentleman upon whose testimony and 
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statement I can rely. I am sure I speak 
for the majority of Michigan Republi- 
cans, at least, to the same effect. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I, too, want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for his very fine 
statement concerning this Department of 
Defense appropriation bill. I was inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s remarks with 
regard to the Army National Guard. Of 
course, we know that there has been a 
great deal of discussion and concern 
about this proposed cut, and I am happy 
to see that the committee has retained 
the strength at 400,000, which I under- 
stand is the intention of the committee; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. FORD. The committee provides 
funds in both the Army National Guard 
account and in the operations and 
maintenance account to maintain the 
Army National Guard at an active-duty 
strength of 400,000. 

Mr. CHAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most essential and accepted tradi- 
tions of the United States is the main- 
tenance of the National Guard of each 
State. In World War I they served nobly 
beside regular Army troops—in the 
Second World War the Guard, 300,000 
strong, were on hand to quickly react 
following the attack at Pearl Harbor— 
and in the Korean conflict the National 
Guard units of this Nation served to stop 
the invasion of the Communists. 

It may easily be said that the National 
Guard has played a vital role in the 
organization of our Army both in the 
past and as it is constituted today. They 
have maintained a brilliant record both 
in peacetime and in war. Survival to- 
day depends upon trained men in organ- 
ized combat units largely in ready status 
and it is my sincere opinion that the 
National Guard is a proven and most 
efficient vehicle for providing an imme- 
diately ready group of trained and 
equipped soldiers to back up the regular 
defense units of the Nation. There will 
be no warning and no opportunity for 
extended training should, God forbid, the 
aggressive nations of this earth force us 
again into the position of defending our 
homeland. The National Guard is vital 
to our very existence today. 

I take this opportunity to clearly ex- 
press my strong feeling against any cut 
in the National Guard below its present 
strength of 400,000 men. 

Sufficient funds as contained in this 
bill must be appropriated by this Con- 
gress and the use of this grant by the 
Executive follows to maintain this min- 
imum Guard strength, fully equipped 
and properly trained. 

The Guard should continue an organ- 
izational pattern, within the concept of 
the modern Pentomic army, of a bal- 
anced tactical structure. 

In making my suggestions I am 
prompted particularly by a pride in the 
National Guard units located in the First 
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District of Florida, which is an out- 
standing example of the effectiveness of 
this guard arm of the Army. The 5ist 
Division, located both in Florida and 
South Carolina, is one of the outstanding 
divisions in the entire Nation. For 4 
years this unit has been either in first 
or second place in strength of all Na- 
tional Guard divisions; for 2 of the last 
3 years the 5lst has won the Third 
United States Army trophy for best 
trained and most efficient division; dur- 
ing field training for 1957 the Florida 
National Guard attained a higher rating 
than any other State or Territory; for 
3 years the 51st has been a “ready” unit 
considered to be the most advanced in 
training and readiness with M“ day 
assignments of immediate mobilization. 
There is a wealth of evidence as to 
the validity of the request that the Na- 
tional Guard remain at a base strength 
of 400,000. The Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, has 
stated in an address made at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on the 15th of April this year: 
My position last year and my position 
this year is that there should be a floor of 
400,000 in the Army National Guard. 


He had earlier stated: 
I am determined that the guard shall not 


be reduced below the 400,000 level at which 
it is set. 


The ability of the guard to sustain 
itself results in tremendous dollar sav- 
ings and leaves the Army free to con- 
duct its own training or assist in plan- 
ning and conducting field training for 
its other reserve component. The Na- 
tional Guard serves in two capacities— 
vital to the proper defense of the Nation 
and important in the functioning of the 
State body—as both a service of the 
States in time of peace and a basic unit 
x our military strength in time of con- 

ict. 

The place of the National Guard in 
the modern Pentomic army is one of 
importance and a responsibility that the 
guard is more than willing to accept. I 
quote the reasons for this reorganiza- 
tion from the remarks of Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, made before the Governors 
cep ag and recently held in Miami 
Beach: 


After several years of study of the effects 
of modern atomic weapons and their impact 
upon the tactics of future warfare, the active 
Army decided in the autumn of 1956 to ini- 
tiate the reorganization of its divisions in 
line with the Pentomic concept. This con- 
cept derived from the need to equip our 
divisions with atomic weapons, while at the 
same time giving them a pentagonal struc- 
ture by increasing the basic combat units 
within the divisions from 3 to 5. Hence this 
artificial word, Pentomic; to describe the new 
structure, 

The new organization of these divisions was 
based upon four considerations, The first 
was to give the division commander atomic 
weapons within the organic structure of his 
division. The second was to organize the 
division so that it could disperse readily in 
the case of atomic attack into semi-inde- 
pendent battle groups replacing the present 
infantry regiments. Third, the new organ- 
ization was to take full advantage of the 
progress in signal communications which 
permits a division commander to control 
more subordinate units than formerly. Fi- 
nally, it was considered important to reduce 
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the organic equipment in a division to that 
which is habitually needed in any theater 
of operations, 


Two significant actions have recently 
been taken to retain the 37 present num- 
ber and identity of National Guard units 
as combat units and to maintain their 
effective strength. First, any considera- 
tion of plans that would remove certain 
units of the Guard from a tactical classi- 
fication were eliminated by a decision of 
the Department of the Army and, again, 
as reported by General Taylor, saying: 

This morning Secretary Brucker and I are 
happy to announce that there has been a 
relaxation of the original guidance upon 
which our plans thus far have been based. 
The Army has been authorized to develop 
a plan looking toward the retention of the 
present 37 divisions in the Reserve forces 
structure, that is, 27 National Guard divi- 
sions and 10 U. S. A. R. divisions, provided 
that this troop structure is maintained with 
no increase of cost or personnel beyond cur- 
rently programed levels. As a result, the 
Army will make a complete review of its 
present plans in order to bring them in line 
with the revised guidance. We are indebted 
to the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, for 
giving us the authority to take another look 
at the problem under less restrictive guide- 
lines. 


The second, and perhaps the most ef- 
fective action, is the report of the com- 
mittee made to the House with the 
bill we consider today. I refer to the 
discourse on the Army National Guard 
on page 36, of Committee Report 1830, 
and to which statements I heartily con- 
cur. I think the committee has fully 
recognized the problem and faced up to 
the fact that the guard is an organiza- 
tion of primary concern to proper de- 
fense organization in the Nation as well 
as in the States. The appropriation of 
additional funds beyond the request of 
the Bureau of the Budget has clearly 
been established as a necessary action 
by the House. I am fully convinced 
that only by maintaining full strength 
of the guard at 400,000 will this Nation 
both in times of peace as well as in 
times of war be properly protected. 

I have indicated my concern in this 
matter because of my deep conviction 
that the guard is essential to our de- 
fense nationally and in proper service 
to the States and because of the vital 
interest I have in the excellent guard 
organization in the State of Florida. It 
was my pleasure to invite to Wash- 
ington the commanding officers of this 
division and to personally join them in 
conferences with Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, Hugh H. Milton preceding 
General Taylor’s announcement of the 
new plan of organization. I believe 
these conferences were of importance 
to the Department of Army in reach- 
ing their decisions as to guard organiza- 
tion and to the future of such outstand- 
ing divisions. Mr. Milton demonstrated 
a complete understanding of the prob- 
lem and well represented the Secretary 
of the Army who's position has been 
clearly set out. 

I shall certainly support the recom- 
mendations of the committee, as pre- 
sented in the bill, maintaining a strong, 
relative economical, guard as well as 
reserve support to the Regular Army. 
The National Guard of the United 
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States has earned its place in history 
as a real fighting outfit—in time of 
peace our States need the function of 
these prepared units—today we must 
display the type of military statesman- 
ship required to give America a strong 
yet balanced defense. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KILDAY]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, today 
for the second time the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] expressed his ap- 
proval of the President’s plan for the re- 
organization of the Department of De- 
fense. On previous occasions, under 
special orders, several Members of the 
House have expressed their endorsement 
and support of the President’s plan for 
reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense as submitted. However, and this I 
say advisedly, until this good minute 
not one word has been said on the floor 
of this House with reference to the is- 
sues which are involved in the reorgani- 
zation bill which has been reported by 
the Committee on Armed Services. I 
call your attention to the fact that on 
two occasions rollcall votes were taken 
in the Committee on Armed Services, 
and with two members of the minority 
side stating that they were voting with 
reservations, the votes resulted in the 
first instance 33 votes to none for report- 
ing the bill, and in the second instance 
37 votes to none for reporting the bill. 

I point out that only the Committeee 
on Armed Services has heard the issues 
involved in the plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense. The 
bill will be before the House for consid- 
eration one day next week. I have a 
special order tomorrow for 1 hour, which 
I propose to devote to an analytical, ob- 
jective, dispassionate discussion of the 
issues involved in the proposal for the 
reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense. I will be highly complimented if 
my colleagues would be present and par- 
ticipate in that discussion. May I re- 
spectfully recommend that Members not 
be too quick to abandon the very definite 
constitutional responsibility placed upon 
the Congress of the United States in this 
particular area. There are very serious 
issues involved in this proposal. They 
involve at least two very fundamental is- 
sues. The struggle between the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and the 
legislative branch of the Government for 
control of the organization of the mili- 
tary existed in England for approxi- 
mately 200 years before the American 
Revolution. That issue was settled in 
our own Constitution at the time it was 
written. The other very fundamental 
issue involved is the necessity for civilian 
control of the military if you are to safe- 
guard democracy. I say to you, whether 
it should have happened or not, those 
who have lived through the last 2 or 3 
weeks have seen what an army can do 
when it is able to get rid of civilian con- 
trol. It is not a question of whether you 
are going to support on a party division 
or whether it is sustaining the President 
or custaining the Congress. It is not 
merely that. You have here to face it, 
and you cannot avoid it. You must face 
these issues here next week. It is your 
duty under the Constitution. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 
Mr. Chairman, in a few minutes we 
will take up the reading of the bill. I 
wish to make a very brief statement 
and insert a few things in the RECORD. 
AIR SAFETY 


One of the things that has troubled 
the American people and Members of 
Congress in recent days has been the 
matter of air safety. The Congress, 
through various committees and other- 
wise, has been seeking to achieve as 
much air safety as possible within the 
Defense Department and in civilian 
aviation. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions has recently called upon the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force to re- 
examine this whole problem and under- 
take immediately, within the framework 
of existing authority, to do something 
to make military and civilian air traffic 
less hazardous. 

In 1938, Congress passed the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to provide a firm basis 
for civil aviation in the United States. 
This act established two independent 
agencies, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which were charged with the responsi- 
bility for administering the several ele- 
ments of a civil aviation program. Since 
1938, America has literally taken to the 
air. In 1938, the airlines carried 1,300,- 
000 passengers. In 1958, it is expected 
they will carry nearly 50 million passen- 
gers, and by 1965 or 1970, it is likely 
that the number will rise to possibly 70 
million. 

Civil aviation has increased not only in 
its size, but as well in its complexity; in 
the number of cities served; in the 
amount of cargo carried; and in the 
types of planes and the speed of those 
planes. Lindbergh’s historic flight across 
the Atlantic in 1938 has been duplicated 
thousands upon thousands of times with 
much greater safety, speed, and comfort, 
and by planes that carry as many as 140 
passengers. Today every major city in 
the world is linked by scheduled airlines. 
The modern jet or turboprop jets of to- 
day can cross the Atlantic in a little 
more than 4 hours. The safety record 
of modern scheduled aircraft is better 
today than it was in 1938 on a relative 
basis. 

However, the increased speed of mod- 
ern jets and the increased passenger- 
carrying capacity of these planes 
presents a very real safety problem. 

The problem requires the considered 
judgment and the best scientific consid- 
eration to provide means of controlling 
aircraft, both military and civilian, if the 
accident rate and the number of fatali- 
ties from such accidents are to be held 
to a minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in 
the Recorp at this point a letter of 
June 2, 1958, from Mr. MacIntyre, the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force. 

The letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force, 
Washington, June 2, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE Manon, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Manon: The Air Force, in con- 

sonance with the thoughts expressed in your 
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letter to Secretary Douglas, is taking imme- 
diate steps to assist in minimizing the risk 
of air collisions. The Air Force recognizes its 
responsibility to protect the public to the 
maximum possible extent during air opera- 
tions. We are striving to find solutions 
which will provide the safety desired by all 
of us, without reducing the ability of this 
Nation to have an Air Force so well located 
and so well trained that it cannot be sur- 
prised and destroyed. 

The immediate steps taken are basically 
voluntary restrictions on Air Force jet non- 
tactical flights, affecting operations on air- 
Ways and at civil airports. It is hoped that 
the longer range programs under way will 
soon provide solutions through increased air 
traffic control system capability rather than 
by traffic restrictions. 

Unfortunately there have been widespread 
misconceptions which must be clarified, I 
think, to provide public confidence in this 
Nation's air traffic control system and 
planned improvements. The 158,000 
miles of airways covering the United States, 
although referred to as civil airways, are 
Federal airways. On these airways the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration provides navi- 
gation and air traffic control service for all 
users. There is no separate military air 
route traffic control system in this country. 
Likewise, the flying rules governing Air Force 
operations are the same rules as those gov- 
erning civil operations except where the Air 
Force has voluntarily supplemented Civil 
‘Air Regulations with additional and more 
stringent requirements for its operations. 

It is the belief of the Air Force, and it 18 
reflected in Air Force policies and efforts, 
that the desired attainment of an improved 
air traffic control system can only be achieved 


through: 

1. Recognition of the national and inter- 
national requirements of all users of the 
airspace, civil and military and 

2. A coordinated and cooperative effort on 
the part of all users for improvement. 

With an understanding of the varied re- 
quirements of the different users and joint 
effort to meet such requirements, immediate 
and continued improvement in the control of 
this Nation’s traffic should then be possible 
through action in the following areas: 

1. Regulatory changes. 

2. Segregation of incompatible operations. 

3. Accelerated research and development. 

4. Accelerated implementation programs. 

The Air Force has continually endeavored 
through its representation on the President's 
Air Coordinating Committee, in direct liai- 
son with other Government agencies and 
civil interests, to present current Air Force 
requirements and participate in joint efforts 
to achieve the best possible air traffic control 
system. 

Attached for your reference is a copy of our 
letter to the Chairman of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee on this same subject, and 
copies of the Air Force directives issued for 
immediate remedial actions, as well as other 
background material concerning Air Force 
recognition of the need for, and efforts to 
assist in providing improvement of our air 
traffic control system. 

Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM A. MACINTYRE, 
Under Secretary. 


Members of the House are familiar 
with the recent efforts of the Appro- 
priations Committee, acting through 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PRES- 
TON] chairman of the Commerce Sub- 
committee, to encourage greater efforts 
to assure air safety. I have no doubt 
but that our military and civilian au- 
thorities will cooperate in an effort to 
find the best possible solution to our air 
safety problems. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER.: Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if that will include the statement 
made by Mr. Durfee of CAB and Mr. 
Pyle, Director of the CAA who recently 
spoke on the air? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not have that. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have it and would 
like the privilege of inserting it after the 
material inserted by the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. I would be glad to co- 
operate with the gentleman in placing it 
in the RECORD. 

Another matter: As indicated in pre- 
vious debate on the bill, the expendi- 
tures proposed for next year for the 
Department of Defense will be approxi- 
mately the same, when we discount cer- 
tain factors, as expenditures this year; 
and they will not be vastly greater than 
expenditures last year when all factors 
are considered. 

Certain statements have been made 
with respect to the significance of the 
shifts of emphasis in our expenditures. 
The Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense, Mr. McNeil, is a very able and 
experienced member of the Defense De- 
partment. I have requested him to pre- 
pare a statement which I will insert in 
the Recorp at this point with respect to 
the change of emphasis in defense 
spending. I think this statement will 
be of interest to the Members of the 
House. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Since the appropriation bill for 1959 calls 
for an increase in appropriations of almost 
$4 billion compared with 1958, the question 
may well be asked why total expenditures 
are expected to increase by less than $1.5 
billion. This results from a number of 
factors: 

(1) A major portion of the increase in the 
1959 budget represents long lead time de- 
velopmental programs in which only a por- 
tion of the funds are spent in the first year. 
For example, only about one-third of the $1.5 
billion requested in the budget amendments 
of April 2 are expected to be spent during 
fiscal year 1959. 

(2) Appropriations for fiscal year 1958 
were comparatively low because greater un- 
progamed unobligated balances were avail- 
able for use in lieu of new appropriations. 
This did not, however, reduce the scope of 
the defense program. Thus, Department of 
Defense direct obligations this year will total 
over $41 billion and expenditures will total 
about $39 billion, while appropriations 
amounted to only $36.7 billion. Since un- 
obligated balances have been drawn down to 
close to minimum levels—with only some 
$900 million available for application to the 
1959 budget programs—it has been necessary 
tor appropriations to be more in line with the 
planned level of obligations and expendi- 
tures. 

(3) A good part of the cost increases af- 
fecting the military program has been offset 
by force adjustments and a military m- 
nel decrease of about one-quarter million 
men between the beginning of the current 
fiscal year and the end of fiscal year 1959. 
Personnel reductions tend to generate sav- 
ings quickly and directly, while, as has al- 
ready been observed, there is an initial lag 
in expenditures for offsetting developmental 
and major procurement programs, 

The use of overall figures tends to obscure 
the fact that the impact of technological 
progress is continually changing the pattern 
of defense expenditures, particularly in the 
major procurement area. 
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(a) Major procurement tures in 
fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $14 billion— 
$1 billion more than fiscal year 1955, the first 
full fiscal year after the Korean war. 

(1) Aircraft will take 50 cents of each pro- 
curement dollar in 1959 compared with al- 
most 62 cents in 1955, but missiles will take 
2414 cents in 1959 compared with 5½ cents 
in 1955. Reflects the tremendous impact of 
technology on defense spending. 

(2) Ships—9½ cents in 1959 compared 
with 7.8 cents in 1955. 

(3) Electronics—614 cents in 1959 com- 
pared with less than 5 cents in 1955. 

(4) Ammunition procurement has fallen 
from about 10 cents, in the last 4 or 5 years, 
to about 1% cents. 

(5) Production equipment declined from 
about 5 cents in 1955 to about 21⁄4 cents. 

(6) Because of the changing character of 
modern warfare, amounts spent for industrial 
mobilization and mobilization reserves, as 
such, are sharply reduced. 

(b) Even within these categories, major 
changes are taking place in the kinds of 
things we are buying. 

(1) About three-quarters of the procure- 
ment funds requested in the fiscal year 1959 
budget and the 1958 supplemental are pro- 
gramed for types of equipment which had 
not been developed or were not being bought 
in production quantities as late as 1955. 

(2) About 90 percent of the dollars pro- 
gramed for missile procurement are for 
items which were not in production in opera- 
tional quantities in 1955. Of thirty-odd dif- 
ferent models planned for 1959, only 4 were 
being bought in operational quantities in 
1955. 

(3) About $160 million was programed for 
ballistic missiles in 1955 compared with al- 
most $3 billion included for these weapons 
in the 1959 regular and 1958 supplemental 
budgets. 

(4) Most of the ships in the 1959 program 
are entirely new types not to be found in 
the 1955 shipbuilding lists. The applica- 
tion of nuclear power to ship propulsion is 
being broadened each year—including the 
1959 budget, 32 nuclear-powered warships 
have been programed. Guided missile capa- 
bilities of one sort or another are being in- 
cluded in most of the new warships under 
construction or programed for construction. 
Similar capabilities have ben installed or are 
being installed in many existing warships. 


Mr. MAHON. Now I should like to 
refer briefly to the matter of expendi- 
ture limitation. As you know, last year, 
many expenditure limitations were 
placed into effect by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by the Defense Department 
and other agencies. That was done in 
order to keep spending within certain 
limits. Last year we were in the black; 
Government receipts were greater than 
expenditures by about $1.6 billion, I 
believe. That was in fiscal 1957. It is 
now being estimated by the Director of 
the Budget that we are going in the red 
during this fiscal year which ends this 
month, June 30, by approximately $3 
billion, and it is estimated that we may 
go in the red for the fiscal year which 
begins on July 1 of this year to the ex- 
tent of $8 billion or $10 billion. An es- 
timate has been made by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Taxation, I 
believe that we are going into the red 
this year by about $4 billion and next 
year by probably as much as $11 billion. 

These figures, of course, are all esti- 
mates, but they point out a very trouble- 
some matter which must give concern 
to every thoughtful American, because 
the security and the defense of our 
country are somewhat wrapped up in 
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this business of fiscal responsibility; we 
cannot escape it. 

Bearing in mind that situation I wrote 
a letter as the agent of the Committee 
on Appropriations to the Secretary of 
Defense, and I asked him whether or 
not he would find it necessary perhaps 
to impose expenditure limitations on the 
three services as had been done last 
year by his predecessor. I should like 
to place in the Record at this point his 
statement with respect to that matter. 
In brief the statement was generally 
that he felt that it would not be nec- 
essary to impose serious expenditure 
limitations. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 2, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE MAHON, 

Chairman, Department of Defense Sub- 
committee, Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 23, in which you re- 
quested me to provide the committee with a 
statement covering the outlook for the im- 
position of expenditure ceilings on the de- 
fense program for fiscal year 1959. 

As you know, the detailed expenditure es- 
timates presented to your committee in con- 
nection with the Department of Defense 
budget program for fiscal year 1959 totaled 
$40,335,000,000. During the hearings, the 
committee was also advised by Assistant 
Secretary McNeil: 

“In view of the technological and other 
problems involved in the defense program, 
the expenditure estimates for 1959 are nec- 
essarily subject to continuing review and re- 
evaluation. We think this estimate is 
pretty good at $40,335,000,000, but it could 
run a little higher than that.” 

If the funds requested for fiscal year 1959 
are made available by the Congress, it is the 
intention of the Department of Defense to 
carry out the program presented to the 
Congress in an orderly manner. There is no 
intention within the Department of De- 
fense of imposing rigid expenditure ceilings 
during fiscal year 1959. 

Although every effort has been made to 
provide the best possible estimates of the 
expenditures expected to be incurred in ac- 
complishing the various programs during 
fiscal year 1959, some relatively minor revi- 
sions are to be expected in the estimates for 
individual appropriations, as well as in the 
overall totals. This does not, however, alter 
our determination to accomplish the pro- 
grams on a basis consistent with the esti- 
mates presented to the Congress. 

In presenting the Department of Defense 
policy with regard to possible imposition of 
expenditure ceilings during fiscal year 1959, 
it has been assumed that there will not be 
any overall governmental problem during 
the fiscal year in relation to the statutory 
debt ceiling which might preclude the De- 
partment of Defense from carrying out its 
policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEIL MCELROY. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to make 
this observation, if the gentleman will 
permit, with reference to air safety and 
the fiying of military aircraft in that 
connection, that in all reports that we 
have of air traffic between the military 
piloted aircraft and civil aircraft, at no 
time—at no time—were military pilots 
violating any law or violating any regu- 
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lation of the system under which the 
fiying had been planned, and was going 
on. That it should be changed we all 
agree. 

But these men flying military aircraft 
were not a lot of hot rod, silly children 
fiying jet aircraft and violating laws 


and regulations. That was not true in 
any case. 
Mr. MAHON. That is my under- 


standing also. I believe I have men- 
tioned the efforts made by a subcom- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] having to do 
with appropriations for the Department 
of Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I just want to make 
one comment relating to the limitation 
on spending, and that is to call attention 
to language which the committee used 
on page 14 showing that we recognize 
the very important relation of the finan- 
cial condition of our Nation to our de- 
fense situation. 

Mr. MAHON. We have to do that. 
The effort is to buy within a certain 
framework of dollars the best defense 
we can get. If amendments are offered 
I hope we will bear in mind that we are 
faced next year with a deficit of prob- 
ably $11 billion or more. It is a factor 
that cannot be taken out of considera- 
tion when we consider the defense of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another mat- 
ter I would like to mention. I would 
like to restate what I undertook to say 
yesterday with respect to funds added 
in excess of the budget for the Polaris 
submarine and the Minuteman inter- 
continental ballistic missile. The funds 
which were added in excess of the 
budget request were added in the hope 
that they would prove helpful in expe- 
diting production and acquiring a better 
degree of defense readiness at an earlier 
date. It may very well be that difficul- 
ties will be encountered by the armed 
services which are not now anticipated, 
that plans of the services may go awry, 
and that it will not be feasible and de- 
sirable that funds which are appro- 
priated for the purposes mentioned be 
obligated during the period which we 
presently expect. The defense picture 
is rapidly changing and there are many 
unpredictable elements which must be 
taken into account with respect to many 
programs. It is not the will of Con- 
gress that funds be uselessly or unwisely 
expended if future developments call 
for a modification of plans. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, in 
my colloquy with the gentleman from 
Texas IMr. Manon] I referred to a 
speech made by Mr. Durfee, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board. That speech 
follows: 

THE ADVANCE IN Am SAFETY 
(An address by the Honorable James R. 

Durfee, Chairman, Civil Aeronautics 

Board, before the Wisconsin River Valley 

safety conference, Antigo, Wis., June 3, 

1958) 


I want to report to you tonight on safety 
in the air. 
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It is a great privilege—and all too rare 
a privilege—to make a report on air safety 
to a group like yours, with your special and 
devoted interest in improving safety in every 
phase of life. Iam especially honored to be 


-able to come back to my hometown to talk 


on this subject. 

Too often those of us in aviation spend 
our time ta to each other about our 
safety situation without telling the public 
what we are up to—and without even tell- 
ing our story to people like yourselves who 
have a special interest in our methods, our 
efforts and our accomplishments. 

We are trying to remedy that in the 
knowledge that air safety is no longer the 
private preserve of the expert or the tech- 
nician. The public has increasingly de- 
manded to know what is going on—to know 
what is being done to protect its safety in 
the air. We are trying to meet that demand. 

Two weeks ago we at the CAB submitted 
a special report to Congress and the public 
entitled “The Advance in Air Safety“ —as 
part of our effort to tell the public what is 
going on, The important feature of the 
story was in the opening words of its last 
N Flying is safe. It is becoming 

er.“ 

Tonight I want to bring you that story 
as much of it as I can. 

It is a timely and an important story: 
Timely, because air safety has become a 
headline topic, with hourly news flashes on 
the latest developments—timely, because as 
your convention meets here today a commit- 
tee of Congress is listening to the same story 
to consider legislation to help improve air 
safety. The story is important, because we 
need the support of an informed public to 
help us solve the problems that still lie 
ahead. 

Before I go on, though, I want to give you 
& little perspective on the story by telling 
you about the main characters, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—and what their jobs are. 

Air safety work is essentially no different 
from the safety work that many of you are 
involved in. For example, we do work 
like the industrial safety expert—establish- 
ing design standards for the machines we 
work with to assure a safer machine. We 
do work like the traffic safety expert—im- 
proving the highways of the air, or what 
we call skyways that planes travel over. 
Like the traffic safety expert, we are con- 
stantly trying to improve the traffic rules, 
trying to figure out ways of handling more 
traffic every day without traffic congestion 
that is as uneconomic as it is unsafe. Like 
those of you working in all safety fields, we 
investigate accidents when they occur to 
figure out why they occurred and to elimi- 
nate their causes. 

The difference in aviation is that the Fed- 
eral Government has assumed complete re- 
sponsibility for safety—complete responsi- 
bility over regulation, licensing, inspection, 
enforcement, and investigation—in addition 
to operating the Nation's skyways. 

Twenty years ago this month—in June 
of 1938—after several painful years of rapid 
development in aviation, marred by numer- 
ous accidents, Congress passed the Civil 
Aeronautics Act assuming complete respon- 
sibility for aviation safety. It assigned what 
are now known as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—the CAB—and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—the CAA—to do the job. 

This act created a comprehensive safety 
framework that covered every aspect of 
safety—literally, from the ground up—in 
all its social, economic, political, and na- 
tional defense implications, 

The act works like this: 

First, a regulatory authority was set up— 
which is now the CAB—with the job of 
prescribing safety standards—standards for 
everything—from the construction of the 
planes in the first instance, to the qualifica- 
tions of the people who could fly, maintain, 
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and repair them, to the traffic rules that 
pilots must observe in the air. 

Second, an operating authority was set 
up—which is now the CAA—with the job of 
making those regulations work—by licens- 
ing, , and when necessary, by en- 
forcement action. It was given the job of 
setting up and operating the traffic facilities 
necessary to an aerial highway system—our 
8 m of skyways. 

unn, the CAB was given the job of in- 
vestigating accidents—to see why, whenever 
there is an accident, this scheme has broken 
down—to find the reasons and to make sure 
that the causes are eliminated. 

I like to describe these complementary 
agencies like this: 

The CAB is the legislature of aviation 
safety—and its job is to make the rules, the 
laws of safety. 

It is designed especially to do this job. 
It is a bipartisan, multimember agency like 
the Congress whose delegated powers it ex- 
ercises and to which it reports. 

It has extensive responsibilities to balance 
the various, conflicting interests that are in- 
volved in every legislative program and in 
any safety problem—interests which have 
vast economic as well as safety implications 
‘and in many instances, national defense 
implications as well. It is the Board’s re- 
sponsibility to come up with the kind of 
laws or rules that best resolve conflicts in 
order to benefit the overall public interest. 

The CAA, on the other hand, is the execu- 
tive branch of aviation safety. Like the 
executive branch of which it is a part, it is 
a single-headed agency which implements 
the rules prescribed by the legislative branch, 
operates the safety programs and brings en- 
foreement actions against violators. 

These are the main characters in today's 
safety story. There are others, of course— 
others that are playing a big part. But it is 

what these two—the CAB and 
CAA—haye done that makes up the safety 
story today. 

What kind of a job have they done in the 
past 20 years under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act? 

The simplest answer is that flying today 
is safe. Notwithstanding the black banners 
you see spread across page 1 when there 
is an accident—fiying is safer by far for 
intercity travel than driving your car—and 
it has been getting safer right along. I think 
a few statistics will illustrate this. 

In 1938 the airlines flew 1.4 million pas- 
sengers a total of one-half billion passenger- 
miles. Thirty-five persons—passengers and 
crew—died in accidents. 

In calendar 1957, the airlines flew 45 mil- 
lion passengers over 26 billion passenger- 
miles. Yet while the number of passengers 
increased over 30 times—the number of 
passenger-miles increased about 50 times 
33 passengers and crew members died in 
accidents in 1957. 

In other words—in the 20 years of the act, 
the passenger fatality rate measured in pas- 
senger-miles dropped to one forty-fifth of 
the 1938 rate. 

Another way to look at the record is to 
compare the relative safety of air and ground 
travel with statistics that show passenger 
fatalities per 100 million passenger-miles. 

The railroad rate for 1956, the last year 
for which I have figures from the National 
Safety Council, was 0.20 (per hundred million 
passenger miles). The bus rate uas 0.16. 

The rate of the airlines for 1957 was less 
than 0.12. 

The 1956 rate for passenger cars and taxis 
‘was 2.70—more than 20 times greater than 
the air rate. 

These figures explain what stewardesses 
mean when they so often announce to their 
passengers before they get off the plane 
that “The safest part of your journey has 
now been completed, Please drive carefully 
going home.” 
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These figures make a magnificent record 
for air safety. The record will be good for 
1958 too—despite the fact that the statistics 
will not show quite the same improvement 
as 1957. 

Our report to Congress, which I spoke of 
earlier, outlined the major problems we face 
in making the record better. 

The report points up the fact that we face 
a tough job. It is tough because aviation 
has consistently grown faster than even its 
prophets have envisioned. 

The number of planes in the air has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. Their normal 
speed levels have jumped even faster. 

Aviation has developed so fast that traffic 
congestion has rapidly become the major 
safety problem—as well as a serious eco- 
nomic problem. 

The increase in air traffic means less air- 
space per plane. The increase in their speeds 
means that each plane needs more airspace 
to live in. Both together mean that the 
available airspace—one of our most valuable 
natural resources—is being exhausted. 

Before World War II it would have been 
difficult to imagine the exhaustion of our 
airspace. In the past few years, that impos- 
sible prospect has become a real threat. 

What is the CAB doing about it—what are 
we doing to meet that threat? 

The two recent midair collisions have put 
this question on everyone's tongue—it is be- 
ing asked in Congress, on the editorial pages, 
and, I am sure, by everyone who flies, The 
answer to that question is the real story of 
aviation safety today. 

Here is what the CAB has been doing. 

First, we are imposing greater control on 
air traffic. 

Until recent years our whole air traffic sys- 
tem relied basically on the see and be seen 
principle—on the ability of each pilot to see 
and avoid other planes. 

That principle becomes less and less re- 
liable as we get more congestion and higher 
speeds. With very high speed jet planes, the 
principle is not satisfactory. 

The objective we are after is complete con- 
trol of all traffic that needs it—what we call 
positive control—control that will give each 
plane complete protection from all other 
traffic in the alr. 

The idea of positive control is to give the 
CAA traffic cop on the ground—the air 
traffic controller—an electronic finger on 
every plane in the air. 

Secondly, we are trying to organize the use 
of the airspace. The airspace problem, 
simply stated, is who gets to use what air- 
space when—to arrange it so that the mili- 
tary has what it needs to defend the country 
and to train for that defense—so that the 
airlines have what they need to keep our 
magnificent air transportation system go- 
ing—so that private and corporate aviation 
has what it needs for all the multiple, impor- 
tant purposes served by the 65,000 planes 
that fallin this broad category. 

The objective we are after in organizing 
the airspace is to get the best use out of the 
airspace we have for all the needs of the 
Nation. 

By these two means—greater control and 
organizing the use of the airspace—we are 
meeting and will solve the problem of con- 
gestion, 

These are not simple solutions—not so 
simple as they may sound, Let me point out 
some of the problems—first, with regard to 
traffic control. 

For the CAB: to order positive control 
throughout the skies immediately would take 
facilities—men, money, and machines—that 
the CAA simply does not have. If the CAB 
were to insist on positive control today—85 
percent of our air traffic would be grounded. 

That would be like stopping highway acci- 
dents by closing the highways, or putting a 
15 mile per hour speed limit on all cars and 
trucks. It could be done—but only by sacri- 
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ficing our air transportation system and 
probably our air defense system as well. 

The problems in organizing the airspace 
are just as real—just as difficult. 

Before airspace fell into short supply— 
especially before World War Il—it was feasi- 
ble to let planes go wherever their pilots 
wanted to go whenever they wanted to, sub- 
ject only to altitude minimums, and certain 
en route and airport traffic rules. 

During this period the Armed Forces 
were freely permitted to use the airspace 
pretty much as they saw fit—because there 
was plenty of space for all. The Armed 
Forces properly appropriated airspace as 
they needed it. They properly set up their 
own navigation and control systems, suited 
to their own special needs, in addition to 
the CAA system. 

Since World War II the conflicts be- 
tween the military system and the rest of 
aviation began to increase as traffic in- 
creased. The Air Coordinating Committee 
—a panel of interested Government agen- 
cies—was set up to iron out these conflicts 
and to bring the two systems together. 

With traffic increasing so fast—with such 
@ great demand for airspace—the conflicts 
have become more and more serious. Trying 
to iron them out by coordination—by unan- 
imous agreement—obyiously becomes less 
and less fruitful as the conflicts become 
more and more acute, 

These are the kinds of problems we face 
today—and tomorrow—in our effort to solve 
the overall congestion problem. The prob- 
lems haven’t stopped us. The CAB has 
gone ahead to meet them and solve them 
with every means at its command. We have 
made real progress and we expect it to con- 
tinue, 

On the trafie control front—just last 
week, the Board authorized CAA to set up 
aerial superhighways—or what we call 
superskyways of positive control—skyways 
40 miles wide and stretching more than 3 
miles up from 17,000 feet. 

CAA will begin operating the first super- 
skyways about June 15—three 40-mile-wide 
transcontinental swaths between 17,000 and 
22,000 feet. 

These superskyways are the culmination 
of long months of preparation. As long as 
last fall—the Board had promoted a super- 
skyway experiment. On April 21, at the 
very moment of the tragic midair col- 
lision over Las Vegas, the Board was con- 
sidering the announcement of a specific pro- 
posal—which it made to the public that 
— Last week the proposal was made 

mal. 

Now the CAA is ready to make the super- 
skyways a reality—a reality that will not 
only give every plane in that 5, 000-foot 
high tunnel positive protection—but will 
also give us the information we need to 
add new superskyways as fast as possible— 
to ultimately push the boundaries of posi- 
tive control out to cover every plane in 
the air—every flight in the air that needs it. 

This will take time—as much as 5 years 
to spread the superskyway system across the 
country over our present airways network. 

We will move as fast as we can. CAA, 
I know, is concentrating every effort to get 
the facilities ready. Congress has given both 
the CAB and CAA the kind of support we 
need—the money to buy the millions of 
dollars worth of machines and to hire the 
thousands of people needed to operate the 
system. 

Finally, we have the promise, from the 
Airways Modernization Board, of a greatly 
improved, automated traffic-control system 
within a few years. This Board, a temporary 
research and development agency, set up 
last year by Congress at the President's 
recommendation, has the responsibility to 
give us a system that will put us ahead of 
the increase in trafic and keep us ahead 
during the coming years. 
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We aren't going to sit back and wait for 
the facilities in the meantime. The CAB 
is going ahead to take every possible step 
to meet the traffic problem in the meantime. 

In recent months we have improved traffic 
separation at high altitude—up in the high- 
speed jet-plane airspace above 24,000 feet— 
by setting up special rules for what we call 
the continental control area. We have set 
up special rules for CAA to apply near major 
airports—our high-density zone rules. 

We have excluded flight testing from the 
air over populated areas and directed CAA 
to designate special areas for testing. We 
have set up special rules to accommodate 
the supersonic scrambles of the Air Defense 
Command in intercepting and identifying 
unknown aircraft. 

On the airspace front, we have gone ahead 
in the same fashion. On April 1 of this year, 
after almost a year of negotiating with the 
military to iron out difficulties, CAB termi- 
nated the broad exception to its rules that 
had permitted the military to deviate from 
the Board’s traffic rules. 

We carved out a new exception to permit 
the military to take care of real, immediate 
national-defense needs—and turned over to 
CAA the responsibility for parcelling out air- 
space for special uses—subject, always, to an 
appeal to the Board. : 

A new set of procedures is being set up— 
carefully coordinated with the Armed 
Forces—to guarantee fair consideration of 
the needs of all users—military, airline, and 
general aviation. 

The new airspace rules will enable CAA 
to readjust many of the special reserva- 
tions—to open up restricted parcels of air- 
space in congested areas to relieve the pres- 
sure and thereby increase the safety margin. 

This gives you a brief sketch of what the 
CAB has been doing and what its objectives 
have been. The Board has, of course, taken 
the leadership in these safety steps—that is 
the Board's job. 

It has not done the job alone. Air safety 
takes the combined efforts of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of individuals—and 
a host of different groups. 

The CAB’s regulatory process makes all 
of them participants in the formulation of 
CAB’s rules along every step of the way—the 
CAA, the Armed Forces, the airlines, the 
unions of pilots and other employees, all of 
general aviation, the aircraft manufacturers, 
and many others. 

We owe a tribute to these groups for their 
work and cooperation. With all of them, 
safety is always first—always preeminent in 
their thinking. Their efforts are as much a 
part of the advance in air safety under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act as are the CAB’s. 

The advance in air safety is far from 
ended—and the job is far from done, For 
example, even before we get much farther 
with positive control, it may be necessary to 
take further steps to protect traffic on the 
present airways during good weather—traf- 
fic that still moves on the “see and be seen” 
principle. 

The President has announced that he will 
give a strong helping hand by having the 
military restrict its use of the airways. The 
airlines and airline pilots have helped by 
voluntarily following instrument rules on 
the more congested airways even in good 
weather. Work will continue on a collision 
warning device—what we call a proximity 
warning indicator—to give the pilot another 
safety tool to help him in the air. 

Another example: With the new airspace 
rule, we have made substantial progress 
towards integrating civil and military avia- 
tion operations. The remainder of that job— 
to integrate the now separate navigation and 
communication facilities and airport systems 
under a single roof—must still be done. 
This is a job for the Congress—a job the CAB 
can do little or nothing about. While much 
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has been made in the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee in the past 10 to 12 years, only 
by establishing a common, unified responsi-_ 
bility for the operation of these facilities 
can all the problems be ironed out. 

The Senate is right now reviewing the air 
safety picture—going into the very things I 
have been talking about here tonight—under 
the able leadership of Senator MONRONEY 
of Oklahoma. His committee is also con- 
sidering new legislation to iron out any 
Kinks in the present safety structure. In the 
course of his hearings on the new legislative 
proposals there will be as many “physicians” 
diagnosing the ills of the present safety 
structure as there are people interested in it. 
The medicine that some are offering far be- 
yond the ailments they are trying to cure— 
and may well make the patient really sick, 

The existing safety machinery has worked 
well as far as that machinery goes. I can 
understand that in their concern over acci- 
dents, many will think that something dras- 
tic must be done—to abandon what we have, 
good or bad, and replace it with a shiny new 
agency that will somehow, magically, produce 
absolute safety in the air. 

We do not think that is the solution. 

Some remedial legislation is needed and I 
am confident that it will be enacted. It is 
certain to bring all military and civil avia- 
tion facilities under one roof, probably in a 
new CAA which will be known as the Federal 
Aviation Agency. It will also have this new 
agency take over all research and develop- 
ment on new facilities. Some other changes 
may be needed. 

We are hopeful, and confident, that the 
existing safety machinery that has been this 
country’s main line of defense in air safety 
for 20 years—and a very effective defense— 
will not be swept away in a futile hope that 
magic solutions will result. 

As every one of you knows so well, there 
is no magic in safety. In this imperfect 
‘world we live in, there will always be acci- 
dents—on the highways, in our factories, in 
the home, and in the air. What we in 
safety are trying to do is to minimize the 
chances—take every conceivable precaution 
to avoid dangerous situations and minimize 
possible injury from accidents, 

This is a never-ending job. 

Like the eternal quest for peace, it is one 
that will always be with us. As has been 
true of the quest for peace, there may be 
failures, breakdowns, mistakes. As with the 
quest for peace, there is no magic solution— 
no nostrum that will solve all problems. 
As with the quest for peace, the work must 
go forward despite the occasional break- 
downs. 

The one central fact that stands out 
through what I have said here tonight— 
through all that you may have read in the 
papers in the past 2 weeks about safety in 
the air—and all you will read in the coming 
weeks—that one central fact that I have 
tried to emphasize to you tonight is that 
flying is safe. 

The purpose of all this concern is to make 
it still safer. It will be a tragedy for all if 
the preoccupation with making it safer were 
to destroy our confidence in what we already 
have—a sound, safe, and reliable air trans- 
portation system to serve us. 


Mr. Chairman, I also referred to re- 
marks by Mr. James T. Pyle, Adminis- 
trator, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Those remarks, portions of his 
testimony before Congressional commit- 
tees, follows: 


Civil Aeronautics Administrator James 
T. Pyle, has reaffirmed his previous stand 
that positive control of all aircraft at cer- 
tain altitudes is the ultimate goal of the 
CAA and the only effective method of pro- 
tecting all aircraft against the collision 
threat. He added, however, that positive 
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control cannot be implemented for another 
3 years, at least. 

“I want it clearly understood,” Pyle told 
members of the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee, “we will not solve this problem over- 
night.” Any such optimistic impression 
would create a sense of false security, he 
has warned. 

The CAA explained that the key to posi- 
tive control is a long-range radar and that 
lead time involved in procuring and instal- 
ling equipment and in training personnel 
precludes any possibilities of accelerating the 
agency's present airways program to any 
great degree. CAA's fiscal 1959 budget con- 
tains $34.8 million for long-range radar in 
addition to $21.6 million for terminal area 
radar. As approved by a House Appropria- 
tions Committee, the agency’s budget is an 
increase of $75.5 million over fiscal 1958. 

Pyle later told Senate Members that, while 
the CAA would welcome a supplemental 
appropriation, “money is not the complete 
answer to the immediate problem. Just be- 
cause we have a lot more money, the prob- 
lem is not necessarily nailed down.” 

The Administrator explained that addi- 
tional funds would have the effect of expand- 
ing Federal navigation facilities but would 
do little to shorten the timetable for positive 
control. 

Pyle said procurement and installation 
problems are a larger stumbling block than 
financing. CAA, wherever possible, attempts 
to use its own technicians in most projects 
involving conversion of existing facilities 
while contracting with private industry for 
the installation of new units. * * * 

The lack of adequate manpower alone pre- 
cludes any possibility of a greatly acceler- 
ated positive control program, Pyle said. 

He added that the increasing complexity 
of equipment and volume of traffic requires 
a training period of almost 2 years for 
traffic controllers. 

Compounding the problem, Pyle explained, 
is the annual loss of nearly 1,000 controllers 
and the transfers of experienced men from 
high-density traffic areas to smaller termi- 
nals. He said the mental strain on control- 
lers, which would be intensified with an 
expanded system, is already so great that CAA 
is conducting studies of stress and strain 
upon personnel at the major terminals, 


The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the most important bill of the year from 
@ monetary and other standpoints, 
therefore I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 86] 

Adair Diggs Jones, Ala, 
Andersen, Dooley Kearney 

H. Carl Dowdy Kilburn 
Auchincloss Doyle Lankford 
Barden Durham LeCompte 
Baumhart Elliott Madden 
Belcher Farbstein Marshall 
Bentley Fascell Miller, Calif. 
Boggs Garmatz 
Brownson Gregory Philbin 
Buckley Gubser Pillion 
Burdick Hale Powell 
Byrd Halleck Prouty 
Canfield Harden Radwan 
Celler Hillings Reece, Tenn, 
Chelf Holifield Riv 
Christopher Hosmer Robeson, Va. 
Clark Hull Saund 
Dawson, Ill, Jackson Scott, N. O. 
Devereux James Shelley 
Dies Jenkins Sheppard 


Shuford Taylor Willis 

Smith, Kans. Tollefson Wilson, Calif. 
Spence Tuck Wolverton 
Springer Utt Zelenko 
Sullivan Williams, N. Y. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
mack] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Kerocu, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12738) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 343 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE UT 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Military personnel 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
interest on deposits, and permanent change 
of station travel, for members of the Army 
on active duty (except those undergoing re- 
serve training); expenses incident to move- 
ment of troop detachments, including rental 
of campsites and procurement of utility and 
other services; expenses of apprehension and 
delivery of deserters, prisoners, and soldiers 
absent without leave, including payment of 
rewards (not to exceed $25 in any one case), 
and costs of confinement of military prison- 
ers in nonmilitary facilities; donations of not 
to exceed $25 to each prisoner upon each re- 
lease from confinement in an Army or con- 
tract prison (other than a disciplinary bar- 
racks) and to each person discharged for 
fraudulent enlistment; authorized issues of 
articles to prisoners, other than those in dis- 
olplinary barracks; subsistence of enlisted 
personnel, selective service registrants called 
for induction and applicants for enlistment 
while held under observation, and prisoners 
(except those as disciplinary barracks), or 
reimbursement therefor while such personnel 
are sick in hospitals; and subsistence of 
supernumeraries necessitated by emergent 
military circumstances; $2,901,400,000, and 
in addition, $425 million, to be derived by 
transfer from the Army Stock Fund: Pro- 
vided, That section 212 of the act of June 30, 
1932 (5 U. S. O. 59a), shall not apply to re- 
tired military personnel on duty at the 
United States Soldiers’ Home: Provided fur- 
ther, That the duties of the librarian at the 
United States Military Academy may be per- 
formed by a retired officer detailed on active 
duty. 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Sens! rise? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
three amendments at the Clerk’s desk. 
One of the amendments applies to this 
section, the other two apply to the De- 
partment of the Army. The three of 
them could well be considered jointly, 
and in order to expedite the work of the 
Committee, I ask unanimous consent 
that the three amendments may be re- 
ported and considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. SIKES]? 


There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 

port the amendments offered by the gen- 
- tleman from Florida. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Srxes: On page 
6, line 15, strike out 62,901, 400, 000“ and in- 
sert 2.946, 400,000. 

On page 8, line 24, strike out 63,039,208, 
000” and insert “$3,078,208,000". 

On page 11, line 15, strike out “$1,644,- 
600,000” and insert 81,659,600, 000“. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman is speaking on three 
amendments at one time and saving 5 
minutes, I will not object to this request. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have of- 
fered amendments totaling $99 million 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
strength of the Army at 900,000 through 
fiscal 1959. The strength of the Army 
at this time is a little above 900,000. 
It is about 907,000 or 908,000. It is 
scheduled to go down to 900,000 by June 
30; and then, if the recommendation of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the De- 
partment of Defense is followed, would 
continue to drop to 870,000 during fiscal 
1959. I propose that we maintain the 
strength of the Army at 900,000 through 
fiscal 1959, and the $99 million I have 
suggested in amendments would allow 
$45 million for military personnel pay 
and allowance; $39 million for operation 
and maintenance; in other words, train- 
ing, and housing; and $15 million for 
procurement of modern equipment and 
missiles for weapons in keeping with the 
best and most modern weapons that are 
now available, that 30,000 additional 
troops would need. 

Mr. Chairman, by way of preface, let 
me say Iam much more concerned about 
the gravity of our defense situation in 
the world today than a casual reading 
of the report which has been submitted 
to you by the committee would indicate. 
We live in dangerous times. I think 
each of us recognizes that fact. I do 
note, however, that the emphasis on new 
weapons in the bill before you, and the 
appropriation of funds for new weapons 
shows there is concern and determina- 
tion on the part of the committee and 
of Congress that our Nation shall move 
ahead on defense, 

Therefore I state freely this is a good 
bill. It is one of the best defense bills 
that I have seen come to the floor. The 
committee has struck out boldly in an 
effort to assure, within as short a time 
as possible, the strongest defense that 
can be secured by the appropriation of 
money. However, I see one serious 
weakness in this bill. That is the weak- 
ness that I seek to cure by the amend- 
ments I have offered. 
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The Department of Defense has pro- 
posed to weaken further the fighting 
strength of the Army. This continues 
a program of reduction which was be- 
gun shortly after the Korean war. 

Mr. Chairman, I subscribe fully to the 
theory that we must always seek to 
maintain one deliverable big punch, at 
least one big punch which is capable 
of knocking out an enemy if an all-out 
war should develop, and I would not re- 
duce one dollar of the funds carried in 
this bill for the purpose of seeking to 
maintain at least one deliverable big 
punch for the final all-out emergency. 
But we may be approaching a stalemate 
in superweapons. We must consider 
that fact. We did reach a stalemate 
in gas warfare after World War I, and 
no nation since that time has used gas 
warfare. Who can say that any nation 
in this modern age will actually under- 
take a nuclear war? If we are concen- 
trating primarily on preparation for a 
nuclear war that no one will dare to 
risk, then what will be our defense 
position? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I want to 
express the belief that what the gentle- 
man said is exactly true, and express 
my support for his amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate the support 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. 

What would happen if the Russians 
were to say to the capitals of the world 
that they do not intend to use nuclear 
weapons other than the smaller battle- 
field weapons? Much pressure would 
immediately be brought upon us by 
other world powers to forego the use of 
superweapons. A somewhat similar 
situation developed in Korea, where at 
the insistance of our allies we did not 
bomb beyond the Yalu. Then with 
their far greater troop strength the 
Russians might easily sweep across the 
continent of Europe, or elsewhere. 
What would happen if they began a 
series of small wars—brush fire wars— 
or encouraged other people to begin 
them, as they did in Korea? Of what 
value would our arsenal of superweap- 
ons be under those circumstances? I 
recall that we had the equivalent of 
superweapons in our air superiority and 
our A-bombs at the time of Korea, but 
the ground forces were necessary to 
keep us from being driven completely 
off the peninsula. And let me make it 
plain that I think we need all the serv- 
ices and that all are equally important. 

But how shall we resist conventional 
ground warfare if our capability is pri- 
marily and essentially for massive war- 
fare? 

Do we think for a moment that the 
Russians are bound by our thinking and 
by our planning for warfare? I propose 
this addition of $99 million to permit the 
strength of the Army to continue 
through the fiscal year 1959 as it is to- 
day. I know that we have to save money 
wherever we can. In the matter of 
needing additional troops, 30,000 men is 
not a large number and would not make 
a major change in the size of the present 
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establishment. But I would like to point 
this out to you: The reduction which has 
been in progress for several years in the 
size of our conventional forces was pro- 
gramed in connection with NATO 
forces projected a number of years ago, 
and we anticipated at the time these 
reductions were programed there would 
be NATO strength increases to more 
than offset them. We anticipated 
that in 1958 there would be 30 NATO 
divisions in the line across Europe. How 
many do we have? Fifteen, just half as 
many as we thought we would have. We 
expected at that time that our allies 
would contribute the greater number of 
men required for the purpose of protect- 
ing the free world and that we would 
provide primarily the weapons. Actual- 
ly, as it has developed, we are the prin- 
cipal source of both manpower and of 
weapons, 

What happened to the NATO forces 
we expected to be in existence at this 
time? Britain has consistently cut back 
her armed forces and now is cutting 
back further on her army and navy. 
Significantly Britain has failed to re- 
equip her fighting forces with new and 
modern weapons and in the main her 
forces in Europe are equipped with World 
War II or modernized World War II 
armament. The result is that our left 
fiank is left dangerously exposed in Eu- 
rope today, and a determined attack by 
the Russians might sweep through the 
British positions and around our flank. 

What about the French forces? They 
are in Africa trying to hold on to what 
is left of the French colonial empire. 
But they have not been built up as the 
French agreed to do. 

What about the German forces? The 
Germans are 3 years behind in their 
schedule of making available the 12 divi- 
sions they promised. They are far be- 
low strength. 

Out in the Far East there is Korea, 
where a magnificent fighting force was 
developed. These troops have been our 
principal dependence in that area. But 
our State Department says Korea has 
more forces than can be justified, and 
the recommendation has been made that 
the Korean forces be cut. They could 
be very valuable troops indeed should 
we become involved in the Far East. 

What about the Japanese forces? We 
can expect but little help from them. 
The Japanese army military forces are 
little more than a police force of 150,000 
men without modern equipment. 

Our troops are spread thin; our com- 
mitments are worldwide. We are in a 
dangerous situation. I want to be sure 
we give them a fighting chance to do 
the job America has assigned to them in 
the protection of the Free World. 

We have been told about Russia's su- 
periority in guided missiles, about her 
superiority in numbers of submarines 
and her capabilities in submarine war- 
fare. Let me remind you that the Rus- 
sian Army is several times as big as ours 
and that the Russian Army has been 
completely reequipped since World War 
II with new weapons designed and built 
since World War II. We on the other 
hand have only a limited number of 
completely new and completely modern 
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weapons. Most of the weapons with 
which our Army is equipped today are 
weapons which have been modernized, 
but are weapons that have been rede- 
signed and built new since World War II. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that both Secre- 
tary Brucker and General Taylor told 
our committee that the absolute mini- 
mum was 900,000. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman from 
Alabama is exactly right. Secretary 
Brucker, who is one of the best men in 
that position I have known, and the 
Army Staff, begged and pleaded with 
the Secretary of Defense that they be 
allowed to maintain a 900,000-man 
army as a minimum. The proposed cut 
in the army to 870,000 was not con- 
curred in by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it 
was not even considered by them other 
than to accept the directive handed 
them. This action is something that 
was dictated purely by budget consid- 
erations, just a matter of finding a 
place to cut down the amount of money 
that is to be spent for defense. The 
870,000-man Army would permit only 
14 understrength divisions. Several of 
them would be tied up with troop 

The proposed strength of 
870,000 represents a reduction from the 
beginning of fiscal 1955 from 1,400,000 
and from 20 full-strength divisions to 
14 divisions that are less than full 
strength and therefore not fully effec- 
tive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SES) he was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Florida if there is 
a reconciliation between the statements 
which the gentleman has been making 
here today with respect to the assistance 
we can count on from our foreign allies 
and the sort of statements that we 
heard during the debate on the foreign 
military aid bill. When that bill was 
up for consideration we were told it is 
imperative that we vote more money for 
military aid because we buy defense 
cheaper in that fashion. If I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly, he is 
saying that that defense has not mate- 
rialized and that aid is not too much to 
be relied on. 

Mr. SIKES. May I say to the gentle- 
man I can document every statement I 
have made. The support from our allies 
we had anticipated is not there. Our 
NATO forces on which we had counted 
so strongly are at approximately half 
the strength our respective allied na- 
tions had promised to provide by the 
year 1958. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 
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Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman has 
stated that General Taylor and Secre- 
tary Brucker fought against this cut in 
the Army. The gentleman has stated it 
is a budgetary cut. Who has overridden 
the military decision in this instance? 

Mr. SIKES. We have here a recom- 
mendation from the Department of De- 
fense which has been concurred in by 
the Bureau of the Budget. However, it 
is very clear that this is not a recom- 
mendation which has been concurred in 
by the Secretary of the Army or the 
Army Staff. They are the men who 
must fight the war on the ground if 
there is one. They are the men who 
know best what is required as an ab- 
solute minimum and they have stated 
that 900,000 is the safe minimum with 
the commitments our forces now have. 
Our treaty commitments have not been 
reduced. As a matter of fact, they are 
greater because of the failure of our 
allies to build up their own forces. 

Mr. HEBERT. Then the Bureau of 
the Budget has made the decision? 

Mr. SIKES. I would assume that the 
Bureau of the Budget has made the de- 
cision as they have made so many 
others when the decision properly should 
belong to Congress. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Fortify- 
ing the statement the gentleman has al- 
ready made, General Taylor and Secre- 
tary Brucker both appeared before our 
subcommittees and made similar state- 
ments that they had opposed these cuts 
and were supporting a minimum of 
900,000 men. 

Mr. HEBERT. Is the gentleman 
aware of any military expert who made 
this decision or any expert military 
knowledge which the Bureau of the 
Budget possesses? 

Mr. SIKES. The actions of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget are cloaked behind 
a considerable wall of secrecy, but I 
have seen no published recommenda- 
tions by that august body which would 
attribute the responsibility to some one 
Tap who will stand up and answer for 

em. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Florida. He 
has made a wonderful statement, and I 
hope his amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Florida for 
his wonderful presentation of this case. 
As I understand, this cut means the 
loss of one division for each strategic 
force; an air transportable missile com- 
mand for Europe will be cut, and the 
logistical support troops and training 
for the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve Corps will be cut. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is right, 
and he has made a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
compliment the gentleman on his state- 
ment and join in every word of it. It 
just seems to me that this is a highly 
inappropriate time to reduce the key 
forces in the United States Army. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. VINSON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Florida for offering 
this amendment. I think the facts jus- 
tify favorable action on the part of the 
House. The Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, who have investigated this matter, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 

- Brooxs], urged that the forces be set at 
900,000 and a sufficient amount of 
money to care for them be appropriated. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman for the stand he has 
taken. There have been three wars 
within my lifetime where the United 
States frantically tried to make up for 
lack of preparation. It has certainly 
been uneconomical and it has cost the 
United States billions of dollars not to 
have been ready, aside from the loss in 
lives. One of the things we must do, in 
my opinion, is to keep and maintain a 
stable, well-organized defense force, and 
not one that changes in strength con- 
tinually. This amendment merely keeps 
the Army exactly where it is today. 
This will in the end save money and 
maintain a greater strength than will a 
constantly changing vacillating policy. 
I believe that in the interest of economy 
and for a sound defense we should try 
to keep the forces at the strength that 
we now have. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan be permitted to speak for 
an additional 5 minutes, equal time with 
the gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, opposing 
the amendment offered by my good 
friend, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sterns! is not an easy job, purely on the 
basis that I have the highest regard and 
the greatest respect for him as a col- 
league. Furthermore, I know well of his 
knowledge and experience concerning the 
Department of the Army and the defense 
program. Neither is it easy for me to 
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oppose the amendment because I happen 
to be a personal friend of the Secretary of 
the Army. Hecomes from my State. He 
and I have been good friends for some 
time. It is likewise difficult for me to 
oppose this amendment because I prob- 
ably have more friends on active duty in 
the Army than in any one of the other 
services. Furthermore, I do not have to 
look back and feel that over the past 
years I have failed to be cognizant of the 
Army’s needs, I think the record is very 
clear that in those instances where I 
thought the Army was right they had no 
more energetic and helpful spokesman 
on their behalf in the House than myself. 

However, it seems to me we have to look 
at it from this point of view. On the one 
hand we have the Secretary of the Army 
feeling strongly that 870,000 men is not 
adequate. I know that General Taylor, 
as Chief of Staff of the Army, feels that 
way. Many people in the Department 
of the Army join him in this regard. 

On the other hand, we must recognize 
the fact that the President of the United 
States has a long record of accomplish- 
ment in the Army and if there is any area 
in our Government where he is an au- 
thority it is here. He personally feels 
that 870,000 is the right figure for the 
Department of the Army in fiscal 1959. 

The Bureau of the Budget did not set 
that figure. As a matter of fact, guide- 
lines were drawn setting the Army active 
duty strength at 850,000. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had some reservations 
about that strength figure for the De- 
partment of the Army. Those were com- 
municated to the President. As a result 
of those reservations by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the President himself increased 
the strength figure for fiscal year 1959 
from 850,000 to 870,000. 

It seems to me that if you are going to 
weigh one judgment against another, in 
this instance it is sound for us to take 
the decision of the President of the 
United States and the overall recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who did endorse this budget as a whole, 
against the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the recommenda- 
tions of General Taylor. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be interest- 
ing to know that the subcommittee of 
17 Members which heard all of the tes- 
timony, had a vote on this amendment, 
if my recollection is correct, voted two to 
one against the proposal submitted by 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sixes]. It is not a partisan 
issue because the vote could not have 
been two to one with the composition of 
the subcommittee. 

But turning from the broad views of 
individuals in authority to my own an- 
alysis of why the 30,000 increase is not 
necessary for the Department of the 
Army in the fiscal year 1959, I would 
first like to discuss the problem of the 
quality of the Army active duty strength 
in fiscal year 1959. Mere numbers in 
and of themselves, do not make a strong 
fighting organization, whether it is the 
Army, the Navy or the Air Force. It is 
the quality of the personnel involved. 
As I indicated during general debate, 
the Army in fiscal 1958 inaugurated cer- 
tain manpower programs which will re- 
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sult in a considerably improved person- 
nel program for the Army in fiscal 1959. 

Our reenlistment rates are going up. 
They are going up despite the fact that 
the eligibility rules for reenlistments 
have been increased considerably. This 
means that you are getting better people 
than you would have gotten and have 
gotten in the past. It means despite 
these higher eligibility requirements 
that we are keeping more trained peo- 
ple on active duty, so that the people 
in the divisions and in the units 
throughout will be the best soldiers the 
Department of the Army has ever had 
on active duty in peace time or in a 
cold-war era. 

Because of the legislation which has 
been passed under the leadership of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
which has been costly, we are seeking 
and approaching a career Army. Our 
dependence on the draft is being re- 
duced, which means that our training 
burden is less, which means that our 
ratio of combat forces to overall 
strength will be higher. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man, of course, is well aware of the 
missions that have been assigned the 
Army around the world. If he were 
Secretary of the Army, would he feel 
that the Congress had given him suff- 
cient men to carry out these missions? 

Mr. FORD. As I tried to indicate 
earlier, whether I were Secretary of the 
Army or a Representative from the State 
of Michigan, it is my considered opin- 
ion that for fiscal 1959 the strength 
of the Army should be 870,000. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman has 
been making a very comprehensive and 
sound statement. Knowing his, may I 
say, affection for the Army, inasmuch 
as he has served on the Army panel for 
so many years, I know that if there is 
any branch of the service closer to his 
heart than the other two it is the Army. 
For that reason I know he is speaking 
from his heart and based on sound 
judgment. 

I would also point out that I trust the 
gentleman will go into the matter of 
equipment, because if we have not wasted 
many, many millions of dollars, a better 
equipped Army with a smaller number 
of men should be able to do much better 
than the larger sized Army we have had 
in previous years. 

Mr. FORD. I was just about to turn 
to the question of equipment, because 
that is the second important ingredient 
in a good army. There are three ele- 
ments that are highly essential for a 
modern army: One, firepower; two, 
mobility; and three, communications. 

I think a year or two ago it was pointed 
out in our hearings that the firepower 
of the Army in the last 10 years has 
gone up 84 or 85 percent, and the fore- 
cast was that it would go up even greater 
in the next decade. 
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We have missiles units in the field 
today, such as SETAF in Italy. They 
have the Honest John, they have the 
Corporal. Just today I read that a 
combat trained unit fired a Redstone 
missile. This is an operational unit 
ready for deployment. The firepower 
of the Army is going to increase tre- 
mendously. In this budget, through the 
recommendations of the President and 
through its implementation by this com- 
mittee, the Army will have about $800 
million for the modernization of its 
equipment across the board, which is the 
biggest program the Army has had for 
modernization of firepower, communi- 
cations, and mobility in my recollection. 

I should like to turn to another prob- 
lem. This committee, in order to insure 
that the ground forces would have ade- 
quate personnel, added funds to the ex- 
tent of approximately $80 million to 
beef up the National Guard and the 
Army Reserves. We went above the 
President’s recommendations to the ex- 
tent of 70,000 people for the Reserves 
and the National Guard. We must re- 
member the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve are well equipped and 
well trained. Since the Guard and the 
Reserves are an integral part of our de- 
fense team their larger size and im- 
proved capability, in part, justifies the 
strength figure of 870,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. The 
gentleman refers to beefing up the Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserves. 
The gentleman, of course, means only to 
beef it up in the President’s budget and 
not to beef it up from the actual num- 
bers which have previously been author- 
ized or which were previously in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman is half 
right. In the National Guard, it means 
keeping it at a 400,000 level, but in the 
case of the Army Reserve it means going 
from about 235,000 up to 297,000. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The Na- 
tional Guard had reached the point 
where it had 437,000 persons. Now they 
come in with the recommendation to 
reduce this down to 360,000 persons. 
This was such a reduction that it 
shocked the conscience of your commit- 
tee. I am glad to say that your com- 
mittee did not accept those recommen- 
dations. And the same recommendations 
that we are debating here today regard- 
ing reducing the size of the Army come 
from the same sources, and it shocks the 
conscience of many of use who are in 
the Congress. 

Mr. FORD. As I said, when you com- 
bine the National Guard or the Army 
Reserve increases with the 870,000, in my 
judgment, the Armed Forces, the De- 
partment of the Army will have adequate 
troops on hand and in the reserve to do 
the job. 

In addition, it should be pointed out 
that this committee provided funds to 
increase the size of the Marine Corps 


from 188,000, which is the end strength · 
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for fiscal 1958, to 200,000. I personally 
felt the Marines should have been kept 
at 188,000. The President wanted them 
to go down to 175,000. This committee 
to be certain and positive that we have 
on hand additional combat-ready outfits 
of three combat divisions with their 
accompanying air groups provided suffi- 
cient funds so that a larger Marine con- 
tingent will be ready to go at an instant’s 
notice. So in two instances this com- 
mittee has provided additional funds for 
increased ground forces, National Guard, 

Reserve and for the Marine Corps. 

In addition to that, I think it is fair to 
point out that despite the comments of 
my friend, the gentleman from Florida, 
the NATO forces are stronger than they 
have been in the past and the forces of 
our allies elsewhere are stronger than 
they have been heretofore. They, 
through the mutual security program, 
are being beefed up with new weapons 
and better training to the extent of al- 
most $2 billion annually. 

Mr. Chairman, when you look at the 
overall I hope the amendment is de- 
feated. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as you can well imag- 
ine, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida. 
I have been introducing an amendment 
of this same kind every year since the 
Korean War. This Congress saw fit to 
cut the Army about 500,000 since the 
Korean war. I have begged you and 
pleaded with you not to do that, but in 
your wisdom you proceeded, and you 
have consistently cut the Army. I 
thought you were wrong every time you 
did it. If you persist you will be wrong 
again. I have served on this panel of 
the committee with my friend from 
Michigan. Just examine this a minute. 
My friends say, “You take your word 
from the President on this. He knows. 
He is the one. If he ever knew about 
anything he knows about this.” May I 
point out, Mr. Chairman, it was the 
same President who recommended that 
you cut the National Guard this year, 
and you said, “No. The President is 
wrong. He does not know about this. 
This is one thing he does not know 
about.” The same President in the 
same budget in the same bill said, “Let 
us cut the Reserves.” You said, “No. 
The President is wrong. The President 
does not know about this. This is one 
thing he does not know about.” 

The President said, “Let us cut the 
Marines 50,000.” You said, “Never. Do 
not touch the Marines. That is one 
thing the President does not know any- 
thing about.” 

Well now, that is 3 to 1. That is 
pretty good odds. 

Now, I will not try to gild the lily. I 
submit to you as a jury, the finders of 
the facts, you who are lawyers, and 
there are many of you here, you do not 
take the facts from me. You hear the 
evidence. You decide. This is impor- 
tant. It is important to the Congress, 
just as it is important to the Executive. 

How many times did you hear the 
judge charge: “Oh, this is important 
to the State. It is important to the de- 
fendant. You decide.” 
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But there is no margin for error here. 
Not today. No margin for error. There 
are two schools of thought. There are 
the big missile boys. Everybody is going 
to have missiles, and that is right. Two 
years from today everybody will have 
missiles, IRBM’s and ICBM’s. Every- 
body will be loaded with missiles, up to 
here. And nobody will object. But no- 
body. How do I know? Do I have a 
crystal ball? No. Do you? Certainly 
Ido not. I do not know any more about 
it than you do. You decide. Your feel- 
ing is that you agree with me that 2 
years from today nobody is going to 
push a button and start thermo-nuclear 
warfare. That means what? There will 
be by the Bible, there will be by his- 
tory, “wars and rumors of war unto the 
end of time.” In those wars, as always, 
you will need the Queen of Battle— 
Infantry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop] has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before the 
Committee at the moment is perhaps 
more of a moot question in some ways 
than some of us would like to see it. The 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, in a 
press conference last Thursday was asked 
about this bill, and his comment was as 
follows: 

Our view about that is that in each in- 
stance the force levels proposed in the pres- 
ent budget message are adequate; and we 
think that the increases that are provided 
in the Appropriations Committee's determi- 
nation of their proposal of our budget go be- 
yond what is required. 


Then on further inquiry by a member 
of the press as to what would be done 
about that if it became law, Mr. McElroy 
said: 

I am sure I am right in what I say and 
that is that this is an authorization to do, 
but not a command to do. So any of these 
items on which there have been increases 
provided by the Appropriations Committee 
will have to be considered along with all the 
items in the budget as a whole; so I do not 
think I would like to say what we will do 
about any individual item without knowing 
what the budget is as it finally comes out of 
the Congress. 


Of course, I fully agree with much that 
has been said by both the advocates and 
the opponents of this amendment. I 
fully agree that our very competent De- 
fense Department and our great Presi- 
dent are going to have the last word on 
this anyway. One thing that we can do 
in this committee and in this Congress 
is to air the issues, make our personal 
views known to the country and to the 
executive department. Then we will 
probably sit by and watch nature take its 
course. 

One item in this bill that to me is 
more important than the question of how 
big an Army we might have at any par- 
ticular time or in any fiscal year is the 
welfare of our civilian components, which 
I believe are the most economical form 
of defense even in these days of so-called 
split-second reaction, 

While it is true that our National 
Guard and our Organized Reserve Forces 
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are not yet all we would like them to be 
and probably never will be, they have 
shown such vast improvement when 
given the implementation to go forward 
that I am confident that in the predict- 
able future we will have a National 
Guard and Reserve Forces with an almost 
immediate high combat capability. I 
think perhaps the experts in the Pen- 
tagon do not fully realize as some of us 
do who work in the field and in the small 
communities and have served in these 
civilian components the detrimental ef- 
fect the swing of the pendulum, first up 
and then down, has on those organiza- 
tions. It is difficult for outsiders to 
realize the impact in small communities 
of sudden changes in the force levels 
and unit structure and what it does to 
morale, efficiency, and the long-term 
capability of the program. I feel, there- 
fore, very sincerely that our committee 
was correct in attempting to provide the 
money for a stabilized program for the 
Army National Guard and the Army Re- 
serves. Whether it is needed at this 
particular moment or not, history has 
taught us how important it is to have 
available manpower throughout the land 
in time of emergency ; and I am confident 
that it is a good investment, reluctant 
though I am to put my judgment against 
that of the military experts of the Pen- 
tagon. 

We have heard much of the impor- 
tance of flexibility. As I understand, if 
we support the committee in that regard, 
we give flexibility so far as ability to 
maintain necessary manpower is con- 
cerned. Ishare the concern of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida about 
whether we are overloading the Regular 
Army in view of all its responsibilities 
and the commitments we have world- 
wide. I am told that it will require 6,700 
Regulars to take care of the added train- 
ing load if we add the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard components as provided in 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not object, 
I do think that the Members should be 
given an opportunity to be heard in be- 
tween the committee members. We have 
been here now for several hours waiting 
to be recognized, but committee members 
only are being recognized. Therefore, I 
bring it to the attention of the commit- 
tee that Members ought to be given an 
opportunity to be heard likewise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I have the highest regard 
and respect for the distinguished gentle- 
man who is now speaking. I would like 
to ask him, however, to comment on sec- 
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tion 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States which I quote: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, 
to pay debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States. 


I submit that the Congress has the 
responsibility to decide in its own judg- 
ment what constitutes a proper defense 
and that we should be supported in our 
decisions on defense, not frustrated. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I would 
not attempt at this point to discuss con- 
stitutional law with my eminent friend 
from Florida but I will say that the coun- 
try and the Executive are certainly en- 
titled to know the will of Congress, 
whether or not that is the controlling 
factor. I sincerely hope that this Con- 
gress will support the committee insofar 
as the National Guard and Reserve levels 
are concerned. 

When it comes to the pending amend- 
ments, I will be frank and say that I went 
along with the majority of the commit- 
tee feeling that the Executive ought to 
know about the Regular Army if any- 
body did. If there is any question about 
it being too little, particularly as I hear 
from people at the Pentagon, it is going 
to take 6,700 more regulars from other 
functions to support the committee's 
proposals. I would rather see us err on 
the side of liberality than to reduce the 
levels of the civilian components. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. As a good old Army 
colonel, you will come along with us if it 
is that close? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Of course, 
expediency sometimes enters into these 
things and compromise is important, but 
down in my heart I feel very much the 
way most of those in the Army feel. Iam 
confident they are unhappy to see the 
numbers getting so small. In any case, 
Mr. Chairman, this matter should be 
weighed with great care. 

In regard to the present amendments, 
although I have supported the committee 
in its position, I frankly have difficulty 
with my conscience to see why we should 
cut down to what the administration 
recommends for the Regular Army and 
not do likewise with the Marines, highly 
as I regard Marines. However, we should 
all bear in mind that no matter how 
many weapons we develop there will 
never be a time when in order to main- 
tain the peace of the world it does not re- 
quire bodies of men, no matter who they 
are. I view with alarm the reduction in 
our forces; however, as I say, it is a 
matter of compromise. 

Mr. Chairman, with some misgivings, 
I will go along with the committee on 
this amendment hoping that the Defense 
Department will go along with the com- 
mittee in its desire to establish and 
maintain force levels of at least 400,000 
in the Army National Guard and 300,000 
in the pay-status Army Reserves. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Let me call your attention to some very 
vital facts. The first fact is that the 
Army has been cut more than one-third 
in the last 4 years; the second is that if 
the Army is to be cut further, it is cer- 
tainly premature at this time. 

A great deal has been said here today 
about the increased firepower of the 
Army, about the new weapons in use. 
But, I tell you, according to the testi- 
mony before our committee, that we are 
in the process of making these weapons 
operational; we are in the process of 
training troops to use them. We are not 
yet fully equipped and not yet fully 
trained and experienced in the use of 
these new weapons. Further than that, 
the potential enemy has increased his 
firepower relatively, and we are in the 
same position, in my opinion, that we 
were some years ago when we had more 
men and less firepower. 

Now, in this troubled and confused 
world we cannot afford to take a chance. 
We are the main defense bulwark of the 
peace-loving world. It is better to err 
on the side of having too many soldiers 
than it is to have too few. 

Now I want to call your attention to 
another fact. My friend has asked for an 
increase of $99 million to keep 30,000 
men in the Army for 1 year. According 
to the Army’s own figures, it will cost 
$96 million to give that many men basic 
training. As some of my distinguished 
colleagues on the left have brought out, 
we are trying to improve the quality of 
the Army personnel so they can learn to 
use these modern complicated weapons. 
Here you have a reservoir of trained 
men that will cost you almost exactly 
the same number of dollars to keep in 
the Army as it would to train that many 
new ones. Certainly, out of those 30,000 
trained personnel you will find some of 
the quality and the experience and the 
technical knowhow that is required to 
improve the Army. It may be feasible, 
in the judgment of some of the higher 
officials, to cut the Army sometime in the 
future, but certainly it is premature at 
this time, when you can keep in the 
Army the same number of men for the 
same price that it would cost you to train 
recruits. 

Now I want to call your attention to 
this. You know, of this psychological 
war through which we are moving—and 
I have the highest regard for the Air 
Force and the greatest confidence in the 
Strategic Air Command—but I tell you 
the psychological effect of the American 
soldier walking up and down in the Euro- 
pean countries increases the morale of 
the people of those countries, increases 
their willingness for resistance, and in- 
creases their desire to be on the side of 
the Free World. Just as a policeman 
walking up and down the street is a de- 
terrent to the would-be criminal, so is 
the American soldier in uniform a deter- 
rent to those who would attack the Free 
World. That is a psychological reaction, 
and those of you who have studied hu- 
man nature will agree with me that this 
is true. Our Strategic Air Command 
planes are largely stationed miles away. 
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The American soldier, in the American 
uniform, being near at hand, is a symbol 
of might, a symbol of success, a symbol 
of friendliness, and is a great deterrent 
to the aggressive minded. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not the time 
to cut down on our troops. Certainly we 
can wait another year to decide whether 
they should be cut at all. 

I hope the motion of the gentleman 
from Florida prevails. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Sikes amendment. I 
think this amendment should receive 
the very careful consideration and at- 
tention of the membership of this House. 

The amount of money involved here 
is approximately $99 million. The 
amount in the mutual security bill for 
fiscal 1959 is $3,900,000,000 or $3,900 mil- 
lion. Here is an item involving approx- 
imately $99 million in an overall budget 
of $38 billion or $38,000 million. Some- 
how or other there seems to be a con- 
centrated effort to move in on the De- 
partment of the Army, cut them down, 
skeletonize them to the point where in 
the event we find ourselves in difficulty, 
we will be hard put to meet the demands 
that may be made upon us. 

In 1955 we had 1,400,000 men in our 
Department of the Army. It was cut 
back to 997,000 men in 1957. It was cut 
back to 900,000 men in 1958. Now the 
talk is to cut it back, according to the 
Bureau of the Budget, to 870,000 men. 

I do not know why the Bureau of the 
Budget should determine the capabilities 
of our military, or what the size of our 
Army should be. Ido not know why they 
should assume such an important role to 
determine the size of the Army. I do 
believe that a decision as to the size 
of the Army should be left to the mili- 
tary instead of the Bureau of the Budget. 
For myself, I shall take the word of the 
military. 

So now they say the figure shall be 
870,000 by June 30 of 1959. That will 
mean that we will be dropping from 
1,400,000 in 1955 to 870,000, in about 4 
years. That is too severe and drastic a 
cut. 

We cannot seem to learn the practical, 
hard lessons of war. After World War I, 
we destroyed our fortifications, cut back 
our defense setup, and put our trust in 
treaties with people who we thought were 
as right-minded as ourselves. We went 
down the pathway of pacifistic peace. 
And out of it, what did we get? We got 
the Lenins, the Trotskys, the Stalins, the 
Hitlers, the Himmlers, the Goerings, the 
Mussolinis, the Cianos, and dictatorships 
took over in Europe. We sat compla- 
cently by and did nothing about it. And 
suddenly, on December 7, 1941, they 
dropped tons of dynamite on our battle- 
ships, wiped out 50 percent of our fleet, 
took 3,300 lives. We were in a major war 
and again we were totally unprepared. 
So what did we do? We went all out 
again. In June 1949 we had 50,000 troops 
in Korea, then we pulled the last 6,000 
of these troops out in December of 1949 
with the result that Chinese Reds moved 
in. Then in 1950 we again changed our 
minds and tended to move back into 
Korea. But we had nothing to move 
with. We called back the Reserves from 
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World War I, who had done the fight- 
ing in World War II, and pushed them 
into Korea. We were totally unprepared. 

What did we have? We had a few 
obsolete tanks and bazookas in Japan. 
Results: we were very nearly pushed back 
into the sea at Pusan, the most humil- 
jating incident that ever occurred in the 
history of this Nation. 

What do you want to do again? You 
know we are living in a critical and a 
chaotic world where anything can hap- 
pen. Overnight we may be plunged into 
another emergency. If you cut back 
again, skeletonize our Army, our Navy, 
our Air Force, our Marines; that is a 
responsibility you will have to assume. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have listened to this 
debate and I submit in all humility, with 
all the respect in the world for the 
knowledge and the work the committee 
has done on this bill, that there is some- 
thing else to be considered. We are 
talking about superior forces. At the 
present time in this Nation we have 2.5 
million young men between the ages of 
20 and 28 years who have had 2 full 
years of military training. While they 
are not in the Armed Forces, they are 
available. Incidentally, that is 80 per- 
cent more training than any of our 
troops had when we went into World 
War II. I think certainly when we take 
into consideration the fact that Russia 
has a professional army, we should con- 
sider the fact that we have available 
some 2.5 million men who have had 2 
years of training. 

Mr. GAVIN. I am certainly pleased 
we have 2.5 million men in reserve to 
meet the demands if any should be made 
upon us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes, and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania did, and as he 
said, I shall not object, I should like to 
call attention to an observation the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania made a few 
minutes ago about the members of the 
Military Appropriations Committee doing 
all the talking on this bill. I trust he 
will remember those remarks when we 
get onto some bill that is being brought 
up by the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. GAVIN. I would be glad to; in 
fact, I certainly have. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. When it comes to appro- 
priations and the way we have spent 
money, nobody seemingly gets concerned 
about the $3,900,000,000 for mutual se- 
curity. 

There are a few of us who do, I admit, 
but on the whole nobody is particularly 
alarmed. However, you are debating 
here about $99 million that is going to 
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affect a 900,000-man Army. Suddenly 
we get economy-minded. I do not think 
it is a sensible, practical thing to do to 
cut back on the ground forces at this 
time. These are the boys that do the 
hard fighting. These are the boys who 
go through the cold and heat, the filth, 
the misery, and muck of mechanized 
warfare. We expect them to move in 
any time, any place in the world, to 
meet an emergency. We must have a 
well-trained alert Army. I trust that 
nobody will get so economy-minded here 
in this House that we would fail to re- 
store this cut after the way money is 
spent particularly on mutual security. 
Let us not cut back the ground forces 
to such an extent that it may cause us 
difficulty if troubles break out anywhere 
in the world. So I hope this amend- 
ment will be voted on favorably. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to my good 
friend from Allegheny County, Pa. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I join my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. May I state that, 
speaking about armies, the Soviet Union 
has a standing army at this day of 2.5 
million men. Red China and North 
Korea have 2.5 million men in their 
standing army. Yet we are here debat- 
ing about 2.5 million boys who spent 6 
months in the Army, and we expect 
them to go against 5 million professional 
soldiers. The Red bloc is never going 
to risk a total war, but with the large 
army they have they can have peaceful 
aggression all over the world. That is 
what is breaking the morale of the peo- 
ple of the world, when we do not have 
the Army to back up our statements. 

Mr. GAVIN. I cannot imagine why, 
out of an amount of $38 billion such as 
you have in this defense budget, you 
suddenly pick on the Army to cut it. 
This is a very serious matter. I think, 
really, with all the sincerity I can put 
into words, that to cut back our ground 
forces at this time is a very grave and 
serious mistake. With the critical and 
chaotic conditions existing in the world 
today, we must maintain the size of the 
ground forces to at least 900,000 men. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment will be overwhelmingly passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

SIZE OF THE ARMY 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, what I 
shall say will not be exciting or spec- 
tacular, but I hope it will appeal to your 
good judgment. I believe at the peak of 
World War II we had about 12 million 
men under arms. It would seem to me 
that probably for the long pull in a cold 
war, about one-fifth of that amount in 
peacetime, if properly equipped, would 
be reasonably adequate. We have at this 
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time funds for an armed force in uni- 
form next year of 2,500,000 men. I am 
using a round figure. The figure is 
actually a little higher. Those 2,500,000 
men possess the destructive power at this 
moment to destroy every major concen- 
tration of military power and population 
on the planet, perhaps. I do not think 
at all that we should be thinking of 
maintaining a uniformed force at this 
time for the long pull of more than 
2,500,000 people. It is the view of the 
President, so I understand, that we 
should move downward on the number 
of men in the Armed Forces and move 
upward in modern equipment and readi- 
ness capability. I think, frankly, we are 
moving down toward a lower level. It 
might go to 2 million. So this increase, 
which is being proposed today, is not as 
significant as it might be made to ap- 
pear. Thirty thousand additional bodies 
in the Army is not what this country 
needs. 

The Army appeared before the com- 
mittee and said, as a result of our Pen- 
tomic divisions, we have to spread out 
for the purposes of preparing to resist 
atomic war, We need more money for 
communications. We found in maneu- 
vers in Germany that we could not keep 
in sufficient contact with each other.” 
And officials asked for $200 million which 
has been included in appropriations this 
year for communications equipment. 
We exceeded the budget by $37 million 
for the Army for modernized equipment. 
We need not fear, insofar as manpower 
can make us safe, for the security of the 
country as long as we have 2,500,000 men 
under arms—and we have 2,500,000 plus 
at this time. But, that is not the factor 
that gives us the great concern. After 
all, if we have about one-fifth of the 
manpower we had when we were fighting 
on several continents and in both oceans 
in World War II, it would seem that we 
have rather adequate manpower for this 
period. We are not in a state of mobili- 
zation now. 

I wondered if this decision as to the 
reduction of the size of the Army was 
the decision of President Eisenhower. I 
took steps to find out. I found that it 
was the recommendation of President 
Eisenhower that the Army be reduced 
below the figure submitted by the com- 
mittee to a figure of 850,000 and, frankly, 
I think that would not have been too 
low a figure. But, after consultation 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in 
order to more nearly satisfy some of the 
people in the Army, he raised that by 
20,000 men. That is what the President 
did and it was his firm and fully con- 
Sidered decision. As a matter of com- 
promise he agreed to a figure for the 
Army of 870,000 people. That was not 
the decision of Mr. McElroy although he 
has supported the President's position. 
That decision was hammered out after 
numerous conferences, referred to on 
page 32 of the committee report. The 
Joint Chiefs, the National Security 
Council and others were in on these de- 
terminations. This was a well- con- 
sidered decision. It was the decision not 
of the Bureau of the Budget which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks of 
With contempt, but it was made person- 
ally by his President and my President 
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for whom I have tremendous respect and 
in whom I have very much confidence. 

So I support a military uniformed 
force of 2½ million men, plus the 
trained reservists which we have, plus 
900,000 regular Reserves. If we are in 
this international contest for a long 
pull, if we provide $15 billion, as we do 
in this bill, for modern equipment and 
weapons, then it seems to me if we pro- 
vide for a force of 2½ million we are 
within the ball park on that issue. So 
I sincerely trust that the committee will 
keep this problem in focus so that about 
one-fifth of what we had in the peak of 
the war will be enough in peacetime for 
the long pull. Of course we have a 
deterrent situation with respect to the 
U. S. S. R. 

We will provide additional money, 
$700 million for increased pay. Do we 
not expect to get anything in value and 
efficiency for this additional $700 mil- 
lion? We will provide for the reorgani- 
zation of the Defense Department. Do 
we think that action will be ineffective? 
What do you think 2% million young 
Americans, well trained, with the finest 
weapons that can be created—what kind 
of force do you think that is? I think 
it is a pretty terrific force. Those who 
would indicate that to make them effec- 
tive you have to have 30,000 more people 
seem to misunderstand the situation. 

This $99 million contained in the 
amendment is not the picture. The 
amendment is $99 million, but officials 
of the Department of the Army said 
when they first proposed this to the 
committee it would be three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. This is like buying an 
automobile on the installment plan. The 
biggest part is yet tocome. If you pro- 
vide for this additional 30,000 men, you 
have got to come up next year with a 
vastly greater number of dollars in order 
to support this kind of proposition. 

We have not made the Army the 
whipping boy of the services. The men 
of the Army have our respect and con- 
fidence. They have a great fighting or- 
ganization in which we all take pride. 
The Army asked originally in seeking 
funds for the 1959 budget $2 billion 
more than it got. The Navy asked for 
$2 billion more than it got. The Air 
Force asked for 82 ½ billion more than 
it got. All of the services have been 
pruned down by the Secretary of De- 
fense or by the Budget Bureau and the 
President. This has been worked out as 
a unified effort for the defense of the 
country. Let us not be so partisan as to 
consider only one of the services. They 
are a team and they all have an impor- 
tant part to play. Along with the Army 
we have to consider the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Marines. When you add 
to the Army about 200,000 Marines, you 
have a substantial force if you can move 
them to the areas of danger. I would 
think seriously of providing $99 million 
for mobility of forces but not for more 
men. 

The committee worked out a compro- 
mise. We said in addition to the trained 
Reserves, and otherwise, we will provide 
more for the National Guard and more 
for the Army Reserves. We will even 
provide more for the Marines, because 
the cost per man for Marines including 
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all factors is considerably less according 
to information supplied to the com- 
mittee. 

So I trust that the House will go 
along with the position of the commit- 
tee in supporting a balanced force of 
2% million men, especially since we are 
providing them with $15 billion worth 
of procurement, weapons, missiles, and 
so forth in this bill, and especially since 
the firepower of this armed force is so 
very tremendous. As I view the situa- 
tion I cannot help but believe we have 
done a good job in providing uniformed 
personnel for the Army, Air Force, and 
a Navy. They all asked for increases; 
they got reductions in some areas. We 
applied the $14 billion saved in this 
way to other purposes, for purposes of 
modernization and increased firepower. 
This in my opinion is the way to meet 
this problem. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the reason I asked for the addi- 
tional 5 minutes was that Iam a member 
of the House Committee on the Armed 
Services and our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], ap- 
pointed me as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee to especially study this subject of 
“a stabilized Army.” We have been 
studying the subject and we have heard 
many, Many witnesses on this point, ad- 
duced a lot of testimony, and I believe 
the House would wish to have the benefit 
of that testimony and of the efforts of 
the subcommittee especially set up for 
that purpose. Let me say this in addi- 
tion, this is the only subcommittee that 
has been especially set up to work out a 
stabilized force for the defense of these 
United States. I think, therefore, we do 
know something about this particular 
problem, and in making this statement, 
I pay a tribute to the learning and the 
work of Chairman Manon and his sub- 
committee who have handled this bill, 

I heard the eloquent speech of my 
friend from Texas, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. He 
makes a very convincing speech. On the 
other hand, however, let me ask if you 
Members who are present know what it 
means to reduce the Army down to 870,- 
000 people? It means simply this, that 
you reduce your Army down to 14 di- 
visions, 

Russia has 175 divisions. When we re- 
duce ours to 14 divisions, where do we find 
our 14 divisions? Two of them are in 
the faraway Orient; they are in Korea. 
Those two divisions over there have no 
divisions to back them up in any way if 
trouble develops in the Orient through 
the Chinese or through the Russians or 
through other sources. We have no di- 
visions and no troops to back them up; 
as a matter of fact, to put our two divi- 
sions in Korea into action we will need 
the services of 15,000 native Korean 
troops. They are good troops, of course; 
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we trained them, we built them up; but 
they are not American troops and they 
are not—and I say this advisedly—of the 
caliber of our troops over there; and yet 
we have only two divisions over there. 

Go over to Germany and what do we 
have? We have 5 divisions of American 
troops from the Army. 

What does Russia have? Russia has 
2% million ground troops under arms. 
The satellites have, roughly 1½ million 
troops, making, roughly 4 million troops: 
175 Russian divisions against 5 American 
Army divisions there in Europe. 

We have the support of our allies there, 
of course; but make no mistake, we have 
only 5 American divisions over there in 
Europe, and that is all of our troops we 
can depend on. With those two divisions 
in the Orient and 5 in Europe, we have 
consumed half of the divisions of the 
United States Army—there are only 14 
divisions—50 percent of it is distributed 
in that way. 

Back here in the Zone of the Interior, 
as they refer to the United States, we 
have our strategic Army corps. That is 
the fighting force that we can depend 
upon in time of emergency to move 
quickly. What do we find in reference 
to this strategic corps of the Army? We 
find that in every division there are 6,000 
men being trained in those divisions 
which we depend upon in an immediate 
emergency. Why do you train men in 
the strategic Army corps divisions? 
You should not do that. They are the 
elite troops we should depend on imme- 
diately when trouble breaks out in any 
portion of the world. My answer is this: 
We train them in the strategic bombing 
corps units because we have no other 
place to train them. Those divisions 
back home that are not in the strategic 
bombing corps are filled even more fully 
with men being trained than are the 
units of the strategic Army corps, the 
rate of turnover has been so heavy. In 
cutting down our Army to 870,000 people 
we are stripping it; and, as the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of the Army have 
told our committee, we are taking a 
chance, we are hazarding the security of 
the United States of America, 

That is how important this thing is to 
us. It is important that we secure our 
Nation. This may mean the difference 
between security and nonsecurity. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of this 
Committee know that I have opposed, 
particularly in the last year, reductions 
put into effect by this House because I 
believed they were not justified and that 
we were running an undue risk. 

I yield to no man in this House in my 
appreciation of the vital importance of 
military power adequate to destroy any 
aggressor. We have that power today 
and we are going to maintain that power 
at all costs, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not, however, go 
along with the thinking of my good 
friend from Florida [Mr. SIKES] in this 
amendment, 

Reference has been made to the cost 
involved in a 900,000-man Army by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I want 
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to call your attention to page 272 of 
volume 1 of the hearings on the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill, 
where I asked General Taylor specifically 
how much a 900,000-man Army would 
cost. General Taylor replied: 

For a 900,000-man Army, the figure would 
be $10.1 billion in direct obligations. That 
compares to an 870,000-man Army with a 
$9.3 billion direct obligation, which is the 
present bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH. Ten billion, one hun- 
dred million dollars—you mean that would 
call for an increase of about $800 million? 

General TAYLOR. That is correct, $800 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Eight hundred million 
dollars for a 900,000-man Army. 

General TAYLOR. To make that clear, that is 
not simply the increase in pay and mainte- 
nance and operation of those people, but also 
the modern equipment to go with them. 

Mr. WIGGLESworRTH, Eight hundred million 
dollars increase for a 900,000-man Army. 

General TAYLOR. That is correct. 


In other words, the $99 million sug- 
gested by these amendments is just about 
one-eighth of the total cost of this in- 
crease. 

While I do not think we should de- 
termine our military defense on the basis 
of dollars and cents exclusively, it is cer- 
tainly an element, particularly in a bill 
which contains $4 billion more than was 
provided for the current fiscal year and 
which includes something like $1,021,- 
000,000 of increases in military items over 
and above the budget requests. 

I think we have done enough. 

We have provided for an 870,000-man 
Army, 20,000 above the original figure 
fixed by the President, supplemented by 
15 new guided missile battalions. 

On top of that we have provided for an 
increase in the Marine Corps of 25,000, 
in the National Guard of 40,000, and in 
the Army Reserve Corps of 30,000. 

As against the 30,000, 344 percent re- 
duction suggested in the Regular Forces, 
we provide an increase of 95,000 men. 

We have also provided for an increase 
in the amount for modernization for the 
Army of $37 million above the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize in 
closing that this is the President’s figure. 
He recommended it some time ago. It is 
his figure today. And, it is perfectly clear 
from the hearings that the Secretary of 
Defense believes that the years to come 
will carry with them not an increase in 
our ground forces in the Army, but a 
further increase in firepower offset by a 
corresponding further decrease in man- 
power. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated and that the Committee 
will stand by the recommendations of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
for the purpose of undertaking to fix de- 
bate on the present amendments. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on these amendments close in 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, can a Member 
not on the committee have 2 minutes of 
that time? 
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Mr. MAHON. I believe that would be 
possible. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman make that 25 minutes? I 
have not spoken on it yet. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not take the time of the Commit- 
tee at this late hour, but that I feel so 
strongly that we should support this 
amendment. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, I have heard 
discussion on this subject, and I am 
persuaded that cutting 30,000 from our 
regular Army would be a most unfortu- 
nate proceeding at this time. 

A great deal has been made of the fact 
that the President of the United States 
has advised in his budget message to 
the Congress that such a cut should be 
made. I would like to point out, though, 
Mr. Chairman, that when the President 
made that recommendation he also 
recommended cuts in the Army Reserve 
and in the National Guard as well as the 
Marine Corps, all of which the commit- 
tee in its wisdom has changed. 

Now, it seems to me that we are rather 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel; in other words, we are using the 
President as an argument for doing 
something, frankly, that the committee 
did not want to do, but when it comes to 
something that the committee did want 
to do, the President and his argument 
are laid very comfortably to one side. 
This is a time—and it has been well said 
by the able gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp]—when we need an Army that 
can use modern weapons, that is thor- 
oughly trained, small in comparison to 
the army of our enemies. Now, what we 
are doing under the present bill—it is not 
as though we were keeping the Army 
where it is, oh, no—we are cutting this 
Army of ours, this professional Army, if 
you will, this Army that we must depend 
on in the most critical time, down by 
30,000 individuals. 

In other words, we are cutting it back 
to 14 divisions, which is a very small 
Army indeed, when we look at our oppo- 
sition; 2½ million in the army of the 
U. S. S. R., and that is a regular army, 
an army that continues to function year 
in and year out; 2% million in the Chi- 
nese and North Korean armies, and 
those armies will continue to function 
year in and year out. In opposition to 
that we take our highly specialized 
Army—and it is, I am sure, the greatest 
Army in the world—and for the sake of 
some economy, a very small economy, 
Mr. Chairman, when you consider the 
money that we are spending on our de- 
fenses, and quite properly so—we are 
cutting that Army down 30,000. What 
must these people think of us all over 
the world? We must have a well-bal- 
anced defense. We cannot afford to cut 
any branches of the services. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendments offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES], the 
senior member of the Army Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. Mr. SIKES has con- 
ducted the lengthy hearings on the Army 
part of this appropriation bill. I am 
sure there is no man in this Chamber 
better informed on the needs of our 
Army if it is to play its role in our na- 
tional defense, and Mr. SIKES is un- 
equivocal in saying that we do need at 
least a 900,000-man army. In taking 
this position I am also alining myself 
with the distinguished senior Congress- 
man from Georgia, the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Mr. 
Vinson, whose remarks in support of the 
amendments you have already heard. 
Mr. Brooks, whose subcommittee held 
extended hearings on this matter has 
presented the most telling arguments in 
favor of the Sikes amendments. I am 
sure many of my colleagues will be dis- 
posed to follow the lead of those distin- 
guished and capable men and heed their 
persuasive reasoning rather than accept 
the advice of a previous speaker who 
wanted us to vote down the amendment 
on the advice of Mr. McElroy who was a 
soap salesman a few short months ago, 
with no particular claim of which I am 
aware to omnipotence in the military 
field. 

I am alined in this argument with 
most of the top Army reservists in the 
country. I have here a resolution 
passed a couple of weeks ago by the 
Senior Reserve Commanders Association 
of the United States Army at their an- 
nual convention. This group includes 
generals from all the Reserve Army di- 
visions in the United States, leaders 
whose organizations form the training 
nucleus for most of the Nation’s third 
of a million reservists. They are lead- 
ers in economic and political life from 
every State in the Union. I ask that 
their resolution on the subject we are 
now discussing be included in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks, 

Somebody is always looking for an 
easy way to win the struggle of wills 
which seems to be the unending lot of 
mankind. How many times has some- 
one said, This is the ultimate weapon”? 
First there was the club and the granite 
hammer of the stone age. There was 
the sling that slew Goliath and the bow 
and arrow with which small mercenary 
armies subjugated whole countries. 
With the advent of gunpowder and mus- 
ket men must have said, “War is too 
terrible and will surely become obsolete.” 
When tanks were developed in World 
War I men said that the infantry could 
no longer live on the battlefield, and 
poison gas confirmed their beliefs. Air- 
planes have been touted as the ultimate 
weapon for over a quarter of a century 
now, and yet throughout history man 
has fought and died on the battlefield, 
and always the key weapon was man 
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himself, the final argument settled by 
soldiers on the ground. Just a few years 
ago our experience in Korea confirmed 
this fact. 

Today we are told man is less im- 
portant because we have atomic fis- 
sion and fusion bombs, IRBM’s, ICBM’s, 
and antimissile missiles. Sure, we can 
lose this war if we get behind in these 
fields, but we can’t guarantee victory by 
being ahead. The Free World can lose 
its battle with communism through sub- 
version, in the political field, in the 
economic world, in the diplomatic world, 
in many other ways. The most likely 
way for us to lose an armed conflict is 
in a limited war. 

If we are strong in the weapons of 
Buck Rogers warfare there is little like- 
lihood that a worldwide nuclear con- 
flagratlon will engulf the globe. It is 
much more likely that if the Free World 
loses territory through overt action that 
action is most likely to be in a limited 
area for limited objectives. Such action 
cannot be disposed of by massive retalia- 
tion. It can only be met by forces ca- 
pable of waging a limited war. This ca- 
pability absolutely requires strong ground 
forces. Although we have been told to- 
day that the President personally favors 
the reduction in the strength of the 
armed services, there is in today’s New 
York Times an article which would 
make us think that the President is 
changing his mind. This article is head- 
lined, “President Begins Review of Pol- 
icy on Crises Abroad—Meets With Na- 
tional Safety Council on Defense Plans 
and Foreign Relations.” The second 
item on his agenda is this question: 

Is the Nation’s capacity to wage limited 
wars to be stepped up, and if so, how? 


I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
unless these amendments are approved, 
we will have taken a step in the opposite 
direction from that apparently projected 
by the current review of the President. 

The cut proposed is to an Army only 
60 percent of that which we had in the 
Korean police action. The cut proposed 
endangers our national security. If war 
comes only a limited war offers hope for 
survival of civilization. Without a strong 
Army we will lose any limited war. I 
hope my colleagues will support the 
amendments of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
RESOLUTION oF SENIOR RESERVE COMMAND- 

ERS ASSOCIATION, ARMY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
To the Honorable Members of the Senate and 

the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to the Appropriations 
and Armed Services Committees of the 
Congress: 

Whereas the authorized strengths of the 
Army Reserve will have to be reduced from 
300,000 to 270,000, of the Army National 
Guard from 400,000 to 360,000, and the Ac- 
tive Army from 925,000 to 870,000 unless 
more money is appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Army than was requested in the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1959; and 

Whereas strong ground forces are essential 
to an adequate posture of defense as a deter- 
rent to war and a strong Army is vital to 
the Nation's capability of successfully fight- 
as either a limited war or a general war; 
an 

Whereas reductions in the strengths of the 
Army and of its civilian components will 
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seriously threaten the success of the Army. 
in performing these defense missions; and 

Whereas the paid drill strength of the 
Army Reserve on June 30, 1957, was 299,377 
in units and on 6-month training, was 
280,000 on April 30, 1958, (after eliminating 
22,000 officer mobilization designees and re- 
servists attending USAR schools to make 
room for enlisted reservists required to bring 
units to desired strength), and at present 
rates of growth will again be at 300,000 in 
July 1958; and 

Whereas the Congress has authorized 
Army strength to be maintained at 300,000 
for the Reserve, 400,000 for the National 
Guard, and 925,000 for the Active Army; and 

Whereas the Army Reserve can maintain 
any figure the Congress and the Pentagon 
is willing to support; and 

Whereas there is concern that even 
though Congress appropriates adequate 
funds to maintain present strengths the De- 
partment of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget will not utilize the funds provided 
and will reduce the strength of the Army in 
violation of the expressed will of Congress: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senior Reserve Command- 
ers Association of the United States Army in 
annual convention assembled at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans., on May 15, 1958, That the 
Congress be urged to appropriate funds suf- 
ficient to support the Army Reserve at a 
strength of 300,000, the National Guard at 
400,000, and the Active Army at 925,000; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That language be included in 
the bill appropriating the above funds that 
will assure expenditure of the funds and 
maintenance of the present authorized 
strengths; and be it further 

Resolved, That legislation such as the 
Hébert (Louisiana) bill be enacted into law 
which will prevent administrative agencies 
such as the Bureau of the Budget from re- 
versing the expressed will of Congress by 
impounding or holding up funds appropri- 
ated by Congress for such expressed pur- 
poses as the construction of armories or the 
maintenance of Army strengths at author- 
ized levels. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. ANDER- 
son] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for an additional 10 minutes, and 
to revise and extend my remarks: and 
that if the vote on the bill comes today 
my remarks may be printed immediately 
following the vote, and if it does not, 
then following the close of the debate 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my purpose in arising here today to 
discuss the pending amendment. Rather 
my purpose is to compliment the com- 
mittee on ignoring the budget recom- 
mendation of the President’s budget with 
reference to the National Guard. 

It will be recalled that the budget rec- 
ommendations called for a reduction in 
Strength of the National Guard from 
400,000 to 360,000. When it is realized 
that the guard strength had already been 
cut from 435,000 last year to 400,000 this 
year, it is obvious that a program of at- 
trition for the guard is in progress, 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is most 
comforting to the friends of the National 
Guard to know that the committee has 
seen fit to override the President’s budget 
recommendation and maintain the guard 
at its present strength of 400,000. This 
is as it should be. 

Many of the Members of this House 
who realize the benefit of a strong, virile 
National Guard, including myself, spoke 
to various members of the committee in 
behalf of upping the budget recom- 
mendations so as to achieve at least the 
status quo of the guard. 

Mr. Chairman, historically the Na- 
tional Guard has been the backbone of 
the reserve strength of the Nation's de- 
fense. As a matter of fact, the old State 
Militia was conceived by the Founding 
Fathers of this Republic. The greatest 
general in the history of the Republic and 
the country’s first President, George 
Washington himself, believed in and ad- 
vocated the concept of the State Militia 
or citizen-soldiers. And ever since 
Washington’s time that concept of na- 
tional defense has been followed in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, for more than a decade 
now I have repeatedly pointed out on the 
floor, as I did again only yesterday in 
the debate, that it is economically im- 
possible for this country to maintain an 
ever-alert and all-out, wartime defense 
effort without bankrupting the economy 
of the country. Yes, for 10 years I have 
repeatedly asserted on this floor that 
Russia wants neither war nor peace, but 
expects to destroy this country’s econ- 
omy and then take over in the ensuing 
confusion and chaos. The cold war has 
been going on for more than a decade 
now and has every evidence of continuing 
as long as the present regime is in pow- 
er in Russia. Therefore, is it not ap- 
parent that the prudent and sensible 
thing to do is to maintain a minimum of 
highly trained professional soldiers and 
to keep a strong, trained force of Re- 
serve? The National Guard as a part 
of that Reserve should be augmented and 
not decreased. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, the committee 
is to be commended for its stand in 
maintaining the present status of the 
guard. I am confident that the House 
will approve on final vote and that the 
Senate will go along with the House ver- 
sion. However, the thing that concerns 
me most now is that the Secretary of De- 
fense and those responsible under him 
will in some manner attempt to circum- 
vent the will of the Congress in this mat- 
ter. This should not be permitted and 
if such action is attempted, this Con- 
gress, the representatives of the people, 
should in no uncertain terms by appro- 
priate resolutions or otherwise call upon 
the President of the United States to see 
that the will of the Congress is carried 
out in this particular. As one Member of 
this body, I should like to respectfully 
sound the warning now that such action 
be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr, BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
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It seems to me we have to recognize 
that the Russian forces are of such a 
nature that we have to be prepared 
against the possibility of an all-out 
atomic war and also against the possi- 
bility of small individual actions during 
which atomic weapons may not be used. 

If we ever get to the point where we 
can only meet the challenge of an all-out 


atomic war, we may well be playing di- 


rectly into the hands of the Russians 
by allowing them to move freely in 
smaller actions, possibly through their 
own troops or possibly with not a single 
Russian engaged but through some satel- 
lite group or some neutral group that 
would be working toward their objectives 
and against our interests. 

This is a critical time in the world’s 
history. I believe if we have to take a 
position our position should be in favor 
of strength rather than in favor of any 
reduction in the Army at this time. 

We have had a situation in the last 
several weeks in Europe in one of the 
NATO nations which indicates that there 
may be occasions on which we cannot 
count on the divisions which are theo- 
retically attached to NATO. If some- 
thing happens and those divisions are 
not available to us because of a change 
in government or because of those troops 
being tied up internally, it is going to 
mean even more that we shall have to 
rely on our own troops, and our own 
troops are certainly not too numerous. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
support wholeheartedly the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SIKES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, these amendments to maintain the 
strength of our Army at 900,000 men on 
active duty deserves the support of each 
ofus. The proposed reduction to 870,000 
is not just unwise, it is foolhardy. 

Many people seem sold on the idea 
that future wars will be characterized by 
the pushbutton and by mass destruction 
waged at great distance by atomic mis- 
siles and antimissiles. Certainly in 
these days we must be prepared for 
such warfare, because to be unprepared 
for it would be to invite war and destruc- 
tion by Soviet imperialists, who are busy 
effectively developing these weapons. 
And, if the Soviets bring about such a 
war, we would have owed it to America 
to see to it that we could effectively wage 
such a war in our own defense. 

If such a war were possible right now 
and we now had adequate quantities of 
all the horrible weapons we are develop- 
ing, would our Army then be outmoded 
and unneeded? To answer this yes 
would be to deny the lessons of history. 
Mere awful destruction from afar does 
not win wars alone. Someone has to 
take and hold the important pieces of 
geography and this is usually quite a 
bloody combat despite heavy previous de- 
struction. 

The dropping of atomic bombs on 
Japan did not win that war in the sense 
that the years of war in the Pacific 
which preceded those bombs were futile. 
If the bombs had been dropped on Japan 
at the beginning of the war, that prob- 
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ably would not have ended the war, cer- 
tainly not if Japan also had such weap- 
ons. The Army’s taking and holding of 
important pieces of geography in the 
Pacific was important in that war as it 
was waged and as it would have been 
waged if bombs had been dropped earlier. 

But even if my reasoning on that is 
wrong, we are not now prepared to carry 
on such a war, so it is very important 
to us at this time not to abandon our 
traditional defenses merely because 
some day a different type of massive war- 
fare might be possible. 

Indications are that there will be but 
a very few years before both the United 
States and Russia will have futuristic 
weapons in quantities sufficient to wage 
an all-out war, providing the maximum 
destruction available from such weapons, 
When that time arrives it is reasonable 
to assume that the knowledge of the 
penalty of counterattack in such a war 
might be sufficient to keep an aggressor 
from starting the war. So, we may not 
actually be headed for that type of war 
at all. We may in fact be headed for a 
long period of so-called brush fire or 
limited wars, in which the Army will 
play the chief role, as in Korea. 

Another factor, international politics 
and the necessity of retaining allies, may 
also be a reason why we may never fight 
an all-out atomic war. The Korean war 
teaches that lesson. 

Finally, even if we be destined for the 
all-out atomic and missile war en- 
visioned by so many, this is no justifica- 
tion for abandoning the type of defenses 
solely available to us now for our ade- 
quate defense. 

So I plead with each of you, my col- 
leagues, to approve these amendments 
and retain the present strength of the 
Army at 900,000. To pursue any other 
course would be folly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scrivner] for 3 minutes to close debate 
on the pending amendments. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, my 
father was a preacher. Many times he 
said that he was not trying to convert 
his listeners in the pews, but merely to 
keep them strong in the faith. That is 
all I am attempting to do now. I can- 
not escape the feeling that had it not 
been for the fact that our committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon], had made some remarks 
about the President’s reorganization bill 
that some of this debate would not have 
taken place. Perhaps I am wrong. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks] would seem to indicate that 
only the armed services legislative com- 
mittee holds hearings. Our committee 
also holds hearings. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fioop] referred to the jury. The 
jury listens to the facts and decides. 
Here the subcommittee was the jury. It 
heard-the facts and it has decided, as 
you have been told it decided, that an 
870,000-man Army was proper at this 
time. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Rey] pointed out that American 
soldiers overseas in uniform are a great 
psychological factor. Certainly that is 
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true, but it is not always good, because 
they go over there spending big money, 
ride around in big cars, and it creates a 
feeling of resentment rather than mak- 
ing friends and creating support for us. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sixes] pointed out the constitutional 
provisions, Yes; the Constitution does 
provide that we shall provide for the 
common defense, but that, as I read it, 
does not mean the defense of the entire 
world. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] pointed out that we now have 
2,500,000 men which is one-fifth of the 
strength we had in World War II. I 
would point out, as I did yesterday, that 
with 870,000 men in the Army, you have 
more than half as many in the Army as 
we had at the peak of the war in Korea. 
Of course, we have heard about the 175 
Russian divisions ever since the end of 
World War II. What can you do with 
900,000 men in the Army that you can- 
not do with 870,000 against that size 
force. We are trying some day to get 
down to the point where we will have an 
entirely volunteer United States Army. 
We are getting pretty close to it, perhaps 
870,000 is it. An entirely volunteer 
career army is much better than an 
army where we must depend on selectees 
to do the job who stay in only a few 
months at a time, or 2 years at the most. 

Mr. Chairman, to hear the debate to- 
day, it should demonstrate to you the 
situation that exists undoubtedly in 
many places elsewhere in this Capitol 
and in the Pentagon. You would think 
to hear the talk today that we have no 
military force except the United States 
Army. Of course, that is not true. We 
have three branches of the service. 
They are, and should be, a part of the 
defense team. The 870,000 men in the 
Army, well trained and well equipped, 
are part of the team right along with the 
200,000 magnificent Marines and with 
the Navy and with the 850,000 men in 
the Air Force that has served as a deter- 
rent force to aggression all these years 
and will continue to do so as long as we 
keep it strong. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no world- 
shaking decision to be made here. If 
our committee’s decision stands, and it 
should—all well and good. If the amend- 
ment does not carry, the Army could 
continue work in the other body just as 
they have been doing during the course 
of the day with Members of the House. 
The Army has no business or right lob- 
bying for the adoption of this amend- 
ment as they have done. If the amend- 
ment is defeated they can make their 
reclama before the other body. Of 
course, the President and the executive 
branch will have the final say as to what 
the strength is to be. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the three amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sixes]. ö 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Manon and Mr. 
SIKEs as tellers, 
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The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 108, 
noes 79. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 

For expenses necessary for the procure- 
ment, manufacture, and modification of 
missiles, armament, ammunition, equip- 
ment, vehicles, vessels, and aircraft for the 
Army and the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps; purchase of not to exceed 28 pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only; 
expenses which in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Army are necessary in provid- 
ing facilities for production of equipment 
and supplies for national defense purposes, 
including construction, and the furnishing 
of Government-owned facilities and equip- 
ment at privately owned plants; and ammu- 
nition for military salutes at institutions to 
which issue of weapons for salutes is author- 
ized; $1,644,600,000, to remain available until 
expended, 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word to ask 
the chairman of the Defense Subcom- 
mittee a question. I am quite sure about 
this but I want it to be official, that 
there is included in the budget estimate 
$1,004,500 for the operation of the Army 
and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Arkansas asks whether or not the budget 
provided funds for the operation of the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark. I believe from the Department of 
the Army hearings for fiscal 1959 at page 
570 there is a statement showing that 
these funds are included in the budget. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, in- 
cluded in the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill for the next fiscal year 
are funds for the operation of the Army- 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark. 

By act of Congress approved June 30, 
1882, the establishment of that hospital 
was authorized as the first military hos- 
pital in the Nation, at a time when our 
Armed Forces totaled approximately 
35,000. The present plant, opened in 
1933, representing a Federal investment 
of considerably in excess of $30 million, 
has been admitted by a Surgeon General 
to be the finest military hospital in the 
Nation, excelled only by that in Hono- 
lulu. Centrally located in the world- 
famed health resort, Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, a perfect climate is pro- 
vided for the care, treatment and con- 
valescense of our military men and their 
dependents, and retired military per- 
sonnel. This 400-bed hospital of modern 
design and construction, capable of 
great expansion in emergency, has a 
long and distinguished record of service 
in the treatment and care of military 
personnel. During World War II, with 
the acquisition of a hotel across the 
street, the patient load ranged up to 
1,800 persons. 

Nevertheless the Department of the 
Army has been insisting upon closing 
this hospital due to a low patient load. 
This low patient load has been arranged 
by the Department as a basis for its 
action in requesting the close of this 
splendid institution. 

Last fall a case was brought to my at- 
tention where an Army sergeant, living 
in the city of Hot Springs, was assigned 
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to Brooke Army Hospital in San Antonio, 
Tex., for examination. The serviceman 
protested to me the necessity of a trip to 
San Antonio for an examination which 
could be made in Hot Springs. On call- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
Surgeon General I was successful in se- 
curing a change in his assignment, and 
to report to Army-Navy Hospital for the 
examination. Doubtless there have been 
many similar cases of military person- 
nel residing in Hot Springs, or within a 
relatively few miles, being shifted, at 
Federal cost for transportation, to other 
military hospitals over the Nation in the 
Denartment’s desire to maintain a low 
patient load. 

Only this spring, when the patient 
load at Army-Navy Hospital exceeded 75 
the Department dispatched an officer to 
Hot Springs to remedy that situation to 
the satisfaction of the Department. The 
report of that invesigating officer, which 
is included in the hearings on this bill, 
indicated that all patients were eligible 
for the treatments being received. 

In spite of the urgings of the Congress 
that the Department make an effort to 
operate the Army-Navy Hospital in an 
efficient manner, it simply has not done 
so, no effort having been made to op- 
erate it as much more than a dispensary. 

Nor is the overall Department of De- 
fense without blame in this matter. Pa- 
tients from the large Little Rock Air 
Force Base, within 40 air miles of Hot 
Springs, and perhaps an hour and one- 
half ambulance drive, are assigned to 
various hospitals all over the Nation, to 
Washington, Denver, San Antonio and 
elsewhere. During the past calendar 
year 44 military patients were trans- 
ferred to Army-Navy Hospital. At 
the same time 126 military patients were 
either transferred or admitted directly 
to the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Little Rock. Others were sent to 
Walter Reed, Brooke Army, and to Shep- 
pard, Lackland, Keesler, Maxwell, Parks, 
Eglin, Wright-Patterson, Altus, and Scott 
Air Force Bases. Military dependents of 
Little Rock Air Force Base personnel to 
a total of 1,716 were hospitalized by the 
Department in private hospitals in the 
Little Rock area, under Public Law 569 
during the calendar year, at Government 
cost, with a federally maintained 
splendid hospital with low patient load 
within 40 air miles. And, at the same 
time Little Rock Air Force military per- 
sonnel were being assigned to the Little 
Rock veterans hospital, the record 
shows that eligible veterans in large 
numbers were being forced to await a 
bed in the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. 

I submit that the Department of De- 
fense has deliberately evaded the ex- 
press orders of Congress that the Army- 
Navy Hospital be operated in a proper 
manner. 

The gentleman from Michigan served 
notice in the committee that he would 
make a point of order, which would 
of course be sustained, against inclusion 
in the bill now under consideration, of 
any language providing for continued 
operation of Army-Navy Hospital, or 
for the nullification of the existing Ex- 
ecutive order which prohibits the hos- 
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pitalization of veteran patients at 
Army-Navy Hospital. However, the bill 
carries funds for the operation of the 
hospital in the next fiscal year and I 
am hopeful that when it reaches the 
other body it may be amended to in- 
clude such language, as well as the 
funds therefor. Only if it does so, and 
the amendment is retained in the con- 
ference committee, will the hospital be 
continued in operation. In this con- 
nection I wish to pay tribute to our 
distinguished senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas, who has done a magnificent 
work in preventing to this time the 
ill-advised, willful, wasteful action and 
desire of the Department to close the 
Army-Navy Hospital, and in our joint 
efforts, which have met with no suc- 
cess, to prevent the flouting by the De- 
partment of the express request of Con- 
gress that the hospital be operated 
properly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Members know, 
a year ago the House included money 
for the Murphy Army Hospital at 
Framingham, Mass. The Senators 
from Massachusetts, however, did not 
agree to that, saying publicly that the 
hospital was not necessary. I hope very 
much that the Senate will include the 
necessary authorization and money in 
the bill to keep this Army hospital open. 
When you see, as I have, service men and 
women, and not only mothers and other 
dependents, but little babies not getting 
proper care because the hospital is not 
open, and the existence of great suffer- 
ing you would realize how strongly in 
Massachusetts we feel about the impor- 
tance of keeping the hospital open. 
How thoroughly indignant we are. 

I am asking that when the bill comes 
over from the Senate that the Members 
will agree to the money for this Mur- 
phy Army Hospital. 

It is an outrageous thing, in my mind, 
not to give our service personnel—give 
the dependents, wives, mothers, and chil- 
dren of servicemen—the right to be well 
and the right to be strong. It is the 
least we can do for the men who served 
us, to see that their children and theirs 
grow up strong and well cared for. It 
makes a great difference to the service 
men and women, especially when they 
are in far-off parts of the country, or 
are in foreign countries when we are at 
war or even peace especially during the 
present cold war. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 

For expenses necessary for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, or conversion of vessels as 
authorized by law, including armor and 
armament therefor, plant equipment, appli- 
ances, and machine tools, and installation 
thereof in public or private plants; procure- 
ment, production, and modernization of elec- 
tronic equipment and material for ships; 
procurement of critical long-lead-time com- 
ponents and designs for vessels to be con- 
structed or converted in the future; expan- 
sion of public and private plants, including 
land necessary therefor, without regard to 
section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and such land, and interests therein, may be 


acquired and construction prosecuted there- 
on prior to approval of title by the Attorney 
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General as required by section 355, Revised 
Statutes, as amended; and departmental 
salaries necessary for the purposes of this 
appropriation; $2,016,400,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorn of New 
York. On page 17, line 17, strike out 
“$2,016,400,000" and insert ‘$2,051,400,000.” 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment increases the 
allotment for new construction by $35 
million. I offer it because on page 54 
of the report of the committee it is 
stated: 

Funds in the amount of $35 million re- 
quested for advanced procurement of a sec- 
ond nuclear supercarrier for the fiscal year 
1960 procurement are denied. 


This $35 million was authorized by 
the executive budget, it was brought to 
the President by the Chief of Naval 
Operations, it was spoken for at long 
length in various hearings of this com- 
mittee by numerous admirals. And 
even after the committee denied these 
funds, Secretary McElroy last Saturday 
at a press conference said that he needed 
this $35 million. 

Just a few moments ago the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp] said: 

It is important to take the recommenda- 
tion of the President and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


The recommendation of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff was that 
$35 million should be put in this budget 
and would be a part of the appropria- 
tions, so that we would save 6 months 
time in building the supernuclear car- 
rier which will be in next year’s budget. 

The sole point of the amendment is 
to save 6 months of valuable time in 
the construction of this carrier. Even 
if this supercarrier was not included 
in the next year’s appropriations, this 
money would not be wasted, most of the 
turbines and nuclear reactors purchased 
with the $35 million would be used for 
other ships and for other purposes, 

But what you are doing by passing 
this amendment is buying 6-months 
time. Do not take my word for it. I 
want to read for the record the testi- 
mony of various admirals who testified 
before the committee pleading for this 
$35 million. 

Vice Admiral Combs, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations, testified: 

Our ships are aging faster than they are 
being replaced. We are now at the point 
where large numbers of our ships are close 
to their 20th birthday—and unless we in- 
tensify our efforts now, by the middle 1960's 
our forces will be grossly inadequate to meet 
the challenge of a fully modern Russian 
Navy on the high seas. We just cannot meet 
this challenge with tools of that sort. 


Later he said: 


The second category is that of the striking 
forces. Here we must consider two kinds 
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whose mission is that of hitting the enemy, 
using the oceans as a base for bringing our 
power against the enemy’s resources, his 
forces, and his people. One of these forces 
is optimized for the all-out war—to take its 
place with our other deterrent forces so that 
the enemy knows he must suffer catastrophic 
damage if he attacks our country—while the 
other force is optimized for the limited war, 
to give us the ability to respond effectively 
to the lesser threats which the enemy can 
pose for us. 

Our carrier striking forces can be deployed 
in troubled areas of the world, free of for- 
eign jurisdiction—ready to apply the proper 
degree of pressure required by a particular 
situation—whether this be merely showing 
the flag or delivering atomic bombs of devas- 
tating destruction. 

For this versatile striking function—one 
which gives us a powerful weapon through- 
out the full range of warfare intensities from 
the most limited to the all-out—we see a 
need for about six carrier striking forces. 
By 1970 none of our World War II carriers 
can be deemed to be fully effective. One of 
the major tasks of the carrier striking force 
will therefore be to attack the enemy's sub- 
marine bases and building facilities. 

We must also destroy his dispersed, tender- 
supported, submarine forces wherever found. 
Reconnaissance aircraft flying from our at- 
tack carriers will seek out these forces so 
that their destruction can be accomplished 
by the carrier's attack aircraft or our missile 
submarines, 


Admiral Mumma testified: 


The very high priority of the Polaris and 
the antisubmarine warfare programs has 
made it necessary to defer for 1 year the 
construction of the second nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier. 


That is the carrier I am talking about. 
But let me continue with Admiral 
Mumma’s statement: 


This does not mean that this ship has 
lessened in importance to the Navy's needs. 
On the contrary, its delay was accepted with 
the greatest reluctance and in this budget 
provision has been made for advance pro- 
curement for its inclusion in the fiscal year 
1960 program. The $35 million requested for 
this purpose, by enabling us to cover a great- 
er range and depth of long-lead-time items, 
will greatly reduce the delay that would 
otherwise result and minimize the disruption 
of the Navy’s long-range objectives. 


Admiral Mumma continues: 


Experience indicates that up to a point 
for ships of this size an advance in comple- 
tion date of about 2 months can be gained 
for every $8 million invested in advance 
funding. The $35 million, I estimate, will 
reduce the gap in delivery between the first 
and the second CVA (N) from 24 months to 
not more than 18 months. 


And then he goes on: 
The nuclear-powered carrier 


There is one now under construction 
in Newport News. 


The nuclear-powered carrier included in 
the 1958 program is proceeding well. Out at 
Arco, Idaho, a land-based prototype of a 
portion of the powerplant is being built 
which is an operating duplicate of the ma- 
chinery for propelling one shaft of the ship. 
The machinery is being installed and it is 
expected to begin operation this summer. 


Then in answer to a question by Mr. 
Srxes Admiral Mumma said: 

In this list, Mr. Chairman, we would con- 
template buying the reactor vessels ahd 
heads, coolant pumps and pressurizers, main 
propulsion turbines, reduction gears, con- 
densers, steam generators and so forth. In 
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other words, we are buying a little deeper 
into the ship with advanced lead-time items 
than we ordinarily do. 


That is what you will get for your 
$35 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dorn] 
has expired. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes, in 
order to complete my statement, to read 
what is definitely here in the record in 
support of this program that is so im- 
portant to the defense of our country 
and which will save 6 months of time 
in the construction of this supercarrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was quoting from Admiral Mum- 
ma in response to a question from the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
To continue: 


For the first carrier, as you will probably 
recall, we asked for $22 million for long- 
lead-time items because that carrier was 
the first one. For the second one we prob- 
ably would have asked for about 10 to 12 
million dollars under ordinary circum- 
stances. But in view of the delay we felt 
that we could use the longer period to get 
the long-lead-time items and shorten the 
interval. 

Mr. Ses. How much time are you buying 
with $35 million? 

Admiral Mumma. We are buying with the 
additional $24 million about 6 months’ time, 
Sir. 


Then Admiral Combs was asked a 
question in reply to which he said: 


As we see the future—and I will speak 
from now until about 1970—we feel that we 
will have 2 kinds of warfare to consider; 
1 is the all-out general war in which the 
2 opposing forces plaster each other with 
high-yield nuclear bombs and stand a great 
chance of annihilation on both sides. That 
18, we do not feel either side in such a war 
could win. We feel in the all-out war capa- 
bility we must have a sufficient deterrent 
force to create in the minds of our adver- 
saries the belief that, should they start such 
a war, they will then be immediately plas- 
tered with atomic bombs and will be faced 
with annihilation. When that comes to 
pass it appears to us that under those cir- 
cumstances the chance of all-out war will 
become less and less and in that phase of 
warfare we will have a stalemate, at least 
we sincerely hope so. 

Now, with our side having advertised its 
capability to wage all-out nuclear warfare 
by various means, we feel that all of our 
eggs should not be in one basket. We feel 
that we should have various means of sup- 
plying this deterrent. We then have the 
smaller wars of limited objectives to face. I 
might say a word here historically. 

The Russians in 1950 faced us, and we had 
a capability of annihilating them. They 
knew that. That did not stop them in any 
manner from starting the Korean war. I 
use that to illustrate the fact that although 
a stalemate with regard to all-out war may 
be present, the smaller, less encompassing 
war will always face us. We must have a 
capability of meeting that war of limited 
objectives any place on the surface of the 
earth. 
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He goes on to say that it is a nuclear 
carrier that will help do it, and that this 
appropriation is essential. 

We foresee now that those wars will hap- 
pen in parts of the globe where it will be 
very hard to get forces in to combat them. 
Forces must be available to go to these 
places, get there quickly, contain the war- 
fare, keep it within limits, and win it by all 
means. We feel that, in addition to the 
fast carrier striking forces being able to con- 
tribute their share to the all-out war, this 
carrier task force is so versatile that it also 
can make great and vital contributions to 
a smaller war of limited objectives. That 
has been done. It will be done many times 
in the future. 

We will find fires breaking out in many 
places. Those places will have been sup- 
plied, probably by the Russians, with modern 
aircraft and modern weapons of war. We 
must go to those places. We must get there 
quickly, We must have airpower. We must 
have landing forces. We must have the 
proper kind of armament and trained per- 
sonnel to operate successfully in those areas. 
We feel that the best and quickest way to 
get airpower into any of these farflung 
places of the world is to carry our airfield 
there on the decks of ships. These are the 
main things we foresee the carrier task forces 
contributing in limited war. 


Admiral Mumma in reply to a ques- 
tion said: 

In other words, the carrier, we are con- 
vinced, is going to be a necessary part of the 
installation of airfields at any part of the 
globe or surface on the ocean for over 25 
years tocome. We cannot possibly visualize 
that necessity as evaporating now suddenly 
with the appearance of missiles, 


Admiral Mumma further testified with 
reference to the use of the equipment 
purchased with the $35 million, if this 
carrier was not authorized next year: 

To give you an example, the reactors are 
very, very similar between the cruiser and 
the carrier in the 1957 and in the 1958 pro- 
grams, so to that extent we try to standard- 
ize on large ship reactor designs. Therefore, 
we would expect that most of this equip- 
ment would be useful, 


Mr. Chairman, I join with the Presi- 
dent, with the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Burke, with Admiral 
Combs, and with Admiral Mumma in re- 
questing that this $35 million be added 
to the appropriation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 12 minutes, and 
that I have the concluding minute. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am enormously interested in this 
carrier program. It is a very vital matter 
to the defense of our country, I think. 
Will the gentleman make it 20 minutes? 
Ishall not object if I may have 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment close 
in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the senior Members’ 
minds will go back into past history, per- 
haps, as a result of what is happening 
today. I think they remember the time 
when the House refused to vote for 500 


June 4 
airplanes. Later, they regretted it. The 
continuation of the draft only passed by 
one vote. We were attacked just a very 
short time afterward. Many Members 
on the floor regretted that vote. We 
know that in many ways we have been 
unprepared always. As I said yesterday, 
seven-tenths of the earth’s surface is 
water. You can see how vital the car- 
riers are to our national defense. You 
have listened to speech after speech in 
this debate regarding the importance of 
nuclear power. You can see how impor- 
tant it is to have not one but several 
nuclear-powered carriers. I cannot fol- 
low the reasoning behind the refusal of 
the committee to allow the $35 million 
for this nuclear-powered carrier. The 
committee has gone beyond and above 
the amount requested for various com- 
ponents of the armed services, but they 
have cut this appropriation out entirely. 
I would like to ask what reason is given 
for cutting this out. Certainly, we want 
to be prepared. We must have plans and 
drawings in order to be ready to build and 
be prepared to strike. You must have 
men ready to go ahead with this work. 
Why has the amount been cut? Can 
anyone tell me why this amount was cut 
from this appropriation bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Can 
anyone on the committee tell me? I 
would like to ask some member of the 
committee to tell me why. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was going to sug- 
gest that you ask the gentleman from 
nopean because he knows about this 

III. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
see the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LatrD] on his feet. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAIRD. I will be very glad to 
discuss the matter with the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. I think 
she will recall last year the subcommit- 
tee approved funds for the first nuclear 
powered carrier and at that time it was 
stated in the Appropriations Committee’s 
report, and I quote: 

In «approving the funds requested, the 
committee wants it clearly understood it is 
not approving the entire program of the 
Navy for five additional nuclear powered 
carriers in future years. Rather it is the 
desire of the committee that requests for 
funds for these carriers be withheld until 
such time, as the ability of the Navy and 
the shipbuilding industry to produce an 
acceptable ship in an efficient and in an 


economical manner has been more clearly 
demonstrated. 


Congress made available approxi- 
mately $300 million for the first atomic 
powered carrier in the 1958 appropria- 
tion act. Of this amount, only $25 mil- 
lion has been used as of this date. At 
the end of the current fiscal year only 
$25 million will have been used. None 
of the nuclear reactors required for this 
first atomic powered carrier had been 
built—not even in prototype. It seems 
the committee thought after further 
study of the entire question of the nu- 
clear powered carrier that the commit- 
tee feels the entire role and the need 
for a large supercarrier, atomic powered 


1958 


carriers, should be very thoroughly re- 
viewed by the Navy and by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I think since the Depart- 
ment asked for it, it should be granted 
to them and time is so precious in these 
dangerous days. I feel that if the 
Members do not accept the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York, they 
will very deeply regret it as they did in 
the situations which I mentioned be- 
fore where Members refused to vote for 
preparedness measures and war hit us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

I think it should be pointed out to the 
House at this time that presently the 
Navy has in being or under construction 
six attack aircraft carriers. In addition 
we have one nuclear-powered carrier un- 
der construction for which funds were 
appropriated last year. Three of these 
carriers are in being; three attack car- 
riers are being constructed at the pres- 
ent time, and one nuclear-powered car- 
rier which was approved last year is 
presently being constructed by the Navy. 
It is important for the Members to real- 
ize that the nuclear reactors required for 
the carrier which was authorized 
through the appropriation act last year 
have not been built. In other words, the 
Navy has hardly started on the major re- 
vision in their shipbuilding program 
planned for this additional nuclear- 
powered carrier. The Congress took the 
position last year that the cost of the 
program should be proven before addi- 
tional funds were appropriated. 

The approval of the budget request 
for $35 million for the second carrier 
would commit the Congress to the ap- 
proval of an additional costly carrier in 
the fiscal year 1960 program over $300 
million, and the nuclear reactors for the 
first one probably will not be available 
even then. 

Mr, DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. Not at this time. 
only 4 minutes. 

The delivery date of the first nuclear- 
powered carrier is presently programed 
during the fiscal year 1962. Certainly 
there is much controversy over the role 
of these super-carriers in nuclear war- 
fare. Many believe they have little or no 
value in modern warfare. Others ad- 
vocate a smaller, faster carrier, with the 
emphasis on antisubmarine warfare. 
Ballistic missiles, more powerful cata- 
pults, advances in plane designs, coupled 
with the Russian submarine threat raises 
serious doubts in many minds as to the 
value of an investment of over a half 
billion dollars in a single ship. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I would like 
to point out first two different mistakes 
in the gentleman’s statement. First, he 
said no prototype was made. Admiral 
Mumma said on page 397 


Ihave 
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Mr. LAIRD. It is not in operation at 
the present time. 

Mr. DORN of New York. He said: 

The nuclear-powered carrier included in 
the 1958 program is proceeding well. Out at 
Arco, Idaho, a land-based prototype of a 
portion of the powerplant is being built 
which is an operating duplicate of the ma- 
chinery for propelling one shaft of the ship. 


Then I think this amendment I offered 
this afternoon to find out how far the 
present nuclear carrier is under way 

Mr. LAIRD. I yielded only to the 
gentleman for a question. I cannot 
yield further because of the limited time 
which is available to me. 

I hope the Congress will give real con- 
sideration to the whole carrier program 
before going ahead in approving this 
$35 million which will commit us to a 
second atomic-powered nuclear carrier. 
Any other action certainly would com- 
mit us to a vast expenditure of funds. 

Last year the Congress was very gen- 
erous in providing funds for the first 
nuclear-powered carrier. We have 6 
regular carriers in being or under con- 
struction, and we have 1 nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier under construction. Let us 
take another look at the carrier pro- 
gram before appropriating funds for a 
second nuclear-powered carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ray] is recognized. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment. The things 
which have been said in opposition seem 
to be arguments for it, in my book. I 
must take as my experts as to what we 
should build for the future the President 
and the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships. They 
think we ought to make provision now 
for these long-lead-time items which 
will perhaps take 18 months or 2 years 
to produce. 

They think, at least Admiral Mumma 
has so said, that if we order these things 
now and find that because of changes 
in design or other reasons we cannot 
use them in the kind of carrier now in 
prospect, they can be used elsewhere. 

I ask support for this amendment. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAY. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I would like 
to direct the gentleman’s attention to 
the status of the present nuclear carrier 
being built at Newport News. It is esti- 
mated that obligations in connection 
with this carrier will amount to approxi- 
mately $192 million on the 30th of June, 
1958. $160 million will be directly obli- 
gated against Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy Procurement. The differ- 
ence of $32 million is for associated re- 
search and development and other costs 
chargeable to other Navy appropria- 
tions. 

The present carrier being built is well 
underway. The keel has been laid and 
the ship is being built. It is progressing, 
aceording to all the testimony, very 
rapidly, even more rapidly than orig- 
inally planned. 
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Mr. RAY. I thank the gentleman from 
New York for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 4 min- 
utes to close the debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, last year 
we appropriated in excess of $300 million 
for a nuclear powered supercarrier. It 
was a matter of some controversy, 

It is estimated that the supercarrier 
will be ready for action in the fleet about 
1962, I believe. Between now and 1962 
will be a period of vast change in the 
technological elements of warfare. We 
are entering the space age. Many of the 
aspects of this picture will be much 
clearer then than now. 

Of the $300 million plus that we gave 
the Navy last year for the supercarrier, 
the Navy estimates that it will spend by 
the end of this fiscal year $25 million. 
It will obligate more, but it will only 
expend that amount. 

It seems to me to be most unwise to 
provide for an additional supercarrier at 
this time. The whole matter needs to be 
resurveyed and restudied. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dorn]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this opportunity not only to com- 
mend the subcommittee for the bill they 
have before the House but especially the 
action they took to expand our Navy’s 
submarine capability. 

Many Members will recall that last 
January I introduced H. R. 10253 to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
construct 100 nuclear powered subma- 
rines at the rate of 20 per fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1958. 

The bill was introduced because I am 
convinced that the most serious threat 
to our national safety is the large Soviet 
fleet already in being. 

A very few of these Soviet submarines 
equipped to fire missiles can place most 
of our seaboard cities and other large 
cities not too far from the coast in dan- 
ger of being completely destroyed in the 
event of war. 

In this regard I quote from the recent 
Rockefeller report: 

The Soviet Union now has the second larg- 
est navy in the world and since World War II 
has produced more vessels of every type, ex- 
cept aircraft carriers, than the United States. 
The Soviet Union has long concentrated on 
submarines. A fleet of well over 400 is al- 
ready in operation. This number is greatly 
in excess of the German force which severely 
menaced allied surface shipping during the 
early years of World War II. There is no 
doubt about the capacity of the U. S. S. R. to 
develop naval atomic powerplants, or to 
adapt ships and submarines to launch short 
and medium-range missiles; in fact, Soviet 
leaders have pointedly discussed the vulner- 
ability of the United States to such attacks. 
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The magnitude of the threat becomes clear 
when it is realized that 43 of our 50 largest 
cities and 85 percent of our industry are 
located within 500 miles of our coasts, Mis- 
sile-launching submarines are the Soviet 
equivalent of our overseas airbases. 


Mr. Chairman, no longer is the ocean 
our protector. In fact, the ocean now 
becomes the hiding place for the most 
serious threat to our safety. The task 
of combating the Soviet submarine men- 
ace in the event of war would be a difi- 
cult one. This is our Navy’s most vital 
and important defensive mission. 

At the outbreak of World War II Ger- 
many had 57 submarines, of which 22 
were oceangoing. Before the war was 
over, 40,000 men lost their lives and 14 
million tons of allied shipping went to 
the bottom of the sea. It took us 4 years 
to combat the German submarine men- 
ace. In this age of advanced missiles the 
submarine is even a more powerful weap- 
on. Not only does it threaten our ability 
to control the seas, but it now has the 
ability to destroy our cities and our in- 
dustrial might. The knowledge that the 
Russian submarine fleet is nearly 10 
times as large as was the German sub- 
marine force at the outbreak of World 
War II should stir us to action now, 
rather than waiting for destruction. 

For survival we not only must be able 
to control the surface of the sea but the 
waters beneath. Disaster could be the 
only result from our failure to do so. 

Fortunately we have in our arsenal a 
weapon which if produced in sufficient 
numbers could deter the large Soviet 
subfieet and what I have in mind is the 
nuclear powered submarine of the Nauti- 
lus type. 

Frankly, the nuclear powered subma- 
rine has no peer and is the best weapon 
we as a Nation can employ to destroy 
another submarine. 

As Admiral Rickover stated last Jan- 
uary, if the Soviets were to start build- 
ing nuclear-powered submarines at a 
fraction of the rate they have been build- 
ing conventional submarines, we could 
lose our present lead in submarine nu- 
clear propulsion by 1961. 

As mentioned earlier in my remarks, 
the Soviets have well over 400 subma- 
rines in operation. While not all of the 
400 are modern or the snorkel type, yet 
at least 300 of the Soviet fleet have capa- 
bilities to inflict damage on our coastal 
cities and interrupt our supply lines. 

At this minute, to meet this Soviet 
threat, our Navy has 118 snorkel-type 
submarines on active duty with another 
50 in the reserve fleet. 

Augmenting these conventional type 
submarines, the Navy has the following 
nuclear submarines in being, under con- 
struction, or authorized: 14 attack, 6 
regular, 3 fleet ballistic missiles, 1 radar 
picket, and 11 additional ones contained 
in this bill, making a total of 35 nuclear- 
powered submarines. 

By adding the 35—of which only 3 
are in active service, with a few more 
being put in service annually—to the 
168 you can readily see that we will have 
a total of 203 submarines in a few years 
and still be behind the Soviets in sub- 
marine strength. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to com- 
mend the subcommittee in its decision 
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to provide sufficient funds to build 11 
nuclear-powered submarines during fis- 
cal year 1959. This action is a step in 
the right direction of protecting the lead 
we now have in the nuclear submarine 
field and at the same time answering the 
Soviet submarine threat. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

Aircraft, missiles and related procurement 

For construction, procurement, and modi- 
fication of aircraft, missiles, and equipment, 
including armor and armament, spare parts, 
and accessories therefor; specialized equip- 
ment; expansion of public and private plants, 
Government-owned equipment and installa- 
tion thereof in such plants, erection of struc- 
tures, and acquisition of land without re- 
gard to section 9774 of title 10, United States 
Code, for the foregoing and other purposes, 
and such land, and interests therein may be 
acquired and construction prosecuted there- 
on prior to the approval of title by the At- 
torney General as required by section 355, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; reserve plant 
and equipment layaway; and other expenses 
necessary for the foregoing purposes, includ- 
ing rents and transportation of things; 
$6,308,400,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not at the Navy 
appropriations now. We are on aircraft 
matters. I deeply deplore the fact that 
the nuclear carrier amendment was 
defeated. 

I am firmly of the conviction that the 
Senate will do as it did some years ago 
when I introduced an amendment for 
the building of a carrier. The House re- 
fused to accept the amendment but the 
Senate did accept it, then the House 
agreed. I believe with all my heart that 
that will happen at this time. As we 
read Russian successes with nuclear and 
other weapons and as we hear the de- 
bates on nuclear weapons and all other 
defense matters the time is of the es- 
sence. If the Navy has $35 million to 
spend on the nuclear carrier the Navy 
can go full speed ahead and it may well 
help save our lives and it may save our 
country and the world. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do tuis to try to get 
information, if possible, and to call at- 
tention to a particular item which is 
referred to on page 66 of the committee 
report. It is headed “Decreases.” 

Jet executive aircraft: The committee 
could see no valid justification for the de- 
velopment and procurement of 10 jet execu- 
tive-type aircraft for the limited purpose of 
transporting Government officials and docu- 
ments. It has not been made clear whether 
these aircraft will have other essential uses, 
Therefore the total request of $21,800,000 for 


this purpose is not recommended for appro- 
priation. 


Incidentally, I checked the committee 
hearings to see what information there 
was on it and I found that the informa- 
tion was very scanty. Because of that 
I am not going to offer an amendment 
to put this item back in. 

I had this matter called to my atten- 
tion several days ago and I find that this 
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item has been presented in a very un- 
fortunate light. The request 
of the Air Force when it requested com- 
panies to bid was for a trainer and util- 
ity type plane. This was only inciden- 
tal; that is, that they could be used as 
an executive-type transport plane. 

If that is the fact, when this matter 
goes to the other body, if this informa- 
tion is developed I trust the item will be 
put back in. If the Air Force has no 
adequate trainers for bomber, radar, 
and electronic crewmen of the B-52, and 
these planes are essential for this pur- 
pose, then the item should be put back. 
If that is so I want to call the attention 
of the House to this matter at this time. 
Although there does seem to be inade- 
quate justification at this time in the 
event that information is supplied, and 
it is put back in the bill, the House will 
then be aware of what itis. This would 
be a misnomer as it stands in the report, 
that is referring to these planes as jet 
executive aircraft. 

May I ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if what I have stated is es- 
sentially true? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say that we 
have so many hearings with respect to 
these matters, only part of which gets 
into the printed hearings, that it is dif- 
ficult to answer the question. The serv- 
ices insist that so much information with 
respect to new airplanes and so forth is 
classified. The hearings are not really 
complete in that regard. However, it was 
my feeling that the executive-type plane 
could be used for many purposes. I 
realize that Lockheed and McDonnell, 
who manufacture them, are interested, 
and I realize they are acting in good 
faith. And, it may be that this type 
of aircraft will be needed in the future, 
but certainly it has no important part to 
play for the present in emergency plans. 
It seems to me that this is the sort of 
thing that can wait, especially since we 
are facing a budget deficit next year of 
probably $10 billion. I realize it would 
be pleasing for our friends in the serv- 
ices to have these planes, to use them for 
training and all other purposes. You 
can understand how they would like to 
have them. We are providing jet-type 
for the President and the Secretary of 
State and people like that in order to up- 
hold the prestige of our country. I think 
we can defer for a time these executive- 
type aircraft, which I agree could be used 
for many important purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s remarks. I saw 
the actual letter that the Air Force sent 
out requesting bids, and it had as the 
primary purpose training and utility, al- 
though it did have this other aspect. 

I would like to ask one question, if 
I may. Is the procedure for the Armed 
Services Committee to authorize a pro- 
gram like this first, or does the commit- 
tee not authorize specific weapons or 
items like aircraft? 

Mr. MAHON. That is not a matter 
of authorization. There is ample au- 
thority for the production of any type 
of aircraft required, and we just deleted 
the money for this aircraft. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 


1958 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 633. No part of the funds contained 
in this act may be used to incur obligations 
in excess of $60 million for the medical care 


of the dependents of military personnel in 
civilian hospitals and by civilian physicians 

and surgeons as authorized by the act of 
June 7, 1956 (Public Law 569, 84th Cong.). 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in sec- 
tion 633 on page 45, which relates to 
Public Law 569 of the 84th Congress, 
which was known as the medicare pro- 
gram. 

We all remember the purpose of that 
bil. The purpose was to improve the 
morale of the uniformed services by 
providing adequate medical care to 
their dependents, both those within the 
Army or Navy installation and those 
outside. It was certainly brought out 
that that had been inadequate, that 
there were unintentional discriminatory 
provisions relating to medical care of 
dependents of those in our services: 
Now I notice there is a limitation of $60 
million in this bill. I am wondering 
what effect that will have on the opera- 
tion of Public Law 569. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
may want to add to what I am going to 
say. But let me say to the distin- 
guished majority leader that there is 
certainly no disposition on the part of 
this committee to limit medical care for 
dependents of personnel of the armed 
services, by this language. There is, 
however, a desire on the part of the 
committee to hold down what appears 
to be a rapidly mounting cost of medical 
care. Already it has exceeded the 
amount anticipated and stated at the 
time the medical care bill was passed 
by the Congress. 

What is sought, may I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, is to utilize the 
facilities that are available, the medical 
facilities, at the base hospitals, and to 
utilize the services of the medical per- 
sonnel, the doctors at the base hos- 
pitals, before the dependents go out and 
secure private care. 

It has been found that the cost of 
medical care for dependents of military 
personnel is much less if it can be pro- 
vided in service facilities. If those 
facilities are available, then it is the 
feeling of the committee they should be 
utilized by the nearby personnel before 
they contract for private medical care. 
I believe that summarizes the situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I ask this 
question? Suppose the dependent lives 
some distance away from a service hos- 
pital? 

Mr. SIKES. Then, of course, the de- 
pendent will not be expected to go to a 
service hospital. It would not be prac- 
tical. What we have in mind is the case 
where the dependent is on a base or very 
near to a service hospital. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
it is the intention of the committee that 
the Department of Defense and the serv- 
ices carry out efficiently but effectively 
the provisions of Public Law 569 of the 
84th Congress, that they are to use good 
commonsense in doing that, and that if 
there are dependents of those who are 
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serving in our Armed Forces who live a 
considerable distance away, they may re- 
ceive medical attention from their own 
doctor or at a nearby hospital. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman has stated 
the situation very well. That is the in- 
tent of the committee. And may I re- 
iterate that it is not the desire or the 
intent of the committee to deny medical 
care to dependents of service personnel, 
by this language. 

Mr. McCORMACE. In other words, 
directly or indirectly, it is not the inten- 
tion to repeal the provisions of Public 
Law 569? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to 

yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Sixes] has, I 
think, clearly expressed the wishes of 
the committee. It is not the thought 
that where military facilities are not 
available a dependent thereby would be 
in any way hurt. But there are many 
cases where the Armed Forces must 
maintain more space for emergencies, et 
cetera, than is utilized. The overhead 
goes on just the same. ‘The costs are 
quite striking. It is estimated that the 
average cost per day for hospitalization 
in a civilian institution is $46.58. 

In the Air Force hospitals the opera- 
tion and maintenance part of the cost is 
only $10.04 a day. Even if you add in 
the proportionate part of the military 
pay it runs to only $26. 

The thought of the committee is that 
this thing is pyramiding almost beyond 
what is sound. In Europe our depend- 
ents are required to get the permission 
of the military before they can go to any 
other than a military hospital. In this 
country a little encouragement should 
be given for them to make use of the 
excellent military facilities whenever 
they are available when it will save so 
much for the taxpayers. That is the 
only thought the committee had. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My purpose in 
taking the floor was to obtain the views 
of the members of the subcommittee and 
to clarify any doubts that might exist. 
It is not the intention of the members 
of the subcommittee that medical care 
not be given to a dependent of anyone 
in the service where, first, the military 
hospitals are filled at the time or, sec- 
ond, the dependents live a considerable 
distance away from the hospitals, so 
that they ought to receive private treat- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Or even 
when for good reason, because of the 
familiarity of the doctor with the case, 
we feel some effort should be made to 
guide them to capable military facilities 
where they are existing and available, 
and it will save some money. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The rule of rea- 
son should apply. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, in order to 
ask the chairman 1 or 2 questions. 

The statement was made here that it 
was the intent to use our capacities, our 
physical facilities, to the fullest extent. 
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Would that require the drafting of many 
more doctors, who would do these serv- 
ices for nothing for the Government, 
and then run our private doctors out 
of their practices? 

Mr. MAHON. There is nothing like 
that in the picture. I am sure no one 
has intended to say we would use our 
service hospitals to the maximum ca- 
pacity. We do not have the doctors 
available and there is no such plan. We 
have to have certain hospital capacity 
as insurance against the requirements 
of emergencies. There is no desire to 
have the armed services employ more 
doctors or nurses or build more hospitals 
to meet this situation. It is merely a 
matter of using the hospitals, and the 
nurses and the doctors who are at the 
facilities, to the optimum extent, for 
nearby patients who can be reasonably 
accommodated. That is the plan, which 
I believe is nothing but good sense. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman. 
Now, a further question. If this $60 
million is not sufficient to give our mili- 
tary people a choice of whether they 
shall have a military doctor or a private 
doctor, what can be done? 

Mr. MAHON. That would be a situa- 
tion for the military services to present. 
Of course, this has been the action of 
the committee. The military services 
have not had an opportunity since we 
reported this bill last week to make a 
representation to this committee with 
respect to the adequacy of the funds, so 
they would of necessity, I assume, go to 
the other body for the consideration of 
any further requirement of funds. Iam 
of the opinion that the Armed Forces 
will now begin to do what I believe Con- 
gress meant for them to do all the time, 
take steps reasonably designed to cause 
people living nearby these installations 
to be served by the installations wher- 
ever it is convenient and practicable. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I am sure my distin- 
guished friend recalls that there have 
been many instances where Congress has 
approved a program and specified what 
that program is intended to include. 
When an appropriation has not been 
adequate for the purposes set forth and 
the department, with the concurrence of 
the Bureau of the Budget, has then sub- 
mitted supplemental requests for funds 
with which to carry out the program as 
set forth by the Congress. That could 
also be followed in this case. 

Mr. DIXON. May I ask our honored 
chairman one more question, that if that 
were the situation, then the committee 
would be disposed to go along to provide 
more funds to give these folks a choice 
of their medical attention. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, I could not 
speak for what the committee might do 
in the future, but I am sure the Congress 
and the committee wish to carry out the 
objectives of the dependent medical care 
act that dependents be provided under 
reasonable rules and regulations with 
adequate medical care. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
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Was it the intention of the original 
act, Public Law 569, that the dependents 
of military personnel should have a free 
choice of physician or hospital? 

Mr. MAHON. I am not prepared to 
speak specifically as to the intentions of 
the Congress, but I believe the author 
of this bill, the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. KTI DAY], made the following state- 
ment at the time the bill was passed in 
1956: 

Therefore, all that this provides is that 
the Secretary may require them— 


That is, the dependents— 
to go into a military hospital, if at that 
particular time and for that particular de- 
pendent there is available space and facili- 
ties to treat the patient. 

The point is, we have hospitals in existence 
in the military service—I should say in the 
uniformed service—which are in operation 
and staffed. I think it entirely proper that 
we should see to it that they are utilized. 


There is, of course, an element of 
choice here, but I think a rule of reason 
and commonsense would have to be ap- 
plied. I have before me title II of the 
Dependents and Medical Care Act, from 
which I quote as follows: 

(c) The dependents covered under this 
section may elect to receive medical care 
under the terms of this act in either the 
facilities of a uniformed service under the 
conditions specified in title I of this act or 
in facilities provided for under such insur- 
ance, medical service, or health plan or plans 
as may be provided by the authority con- 
tained in this section, except that the rights 
to such election may be limited under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
tense, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, for such 
dependents residing in areas where the mem- 
ber concerned is assigned and where ade- 
quate medical facilities of a uniformed serv- 
ice are available for such dependents. 


The committee last year in its report 
on this bill, and I am sure with your 
approval, asked the Department of De- 
fense to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions that would bring about a rule of 
reason in this matter; but the Depart- 
ment of Defense declined to do so. 
Under the spur of the action of the com- 
mittee this year, the Department has 
already begun to take steps to bring 
about some sort of reasonable regula- 
tion which would require the reasonable 
utilization by service personnel of med- 
ical facilities on the post where they 
reside or in the area where they reside. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman very much. I would like 
now to yield to the author of the orig- 
inal act, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
EKILDAVI. 

Mr. KIL DAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to explain this, but I doubt if the 
gentleman has sufficient time remaining; 
and, if I may be recognized for 5 min- 
utes on a pro forma amendment, I think 
I could explain it in that time. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, my colleague the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon], was kind 
enough to show me the report before it 
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was printed, because he was quoting 
language which I had used on the floor. 
I appreciate his consideration in doing 
it. I am correctly quoted in the state- 
ment contained in the report. 

The situation is this: When we came 
to writing this bill it was based on the 
free choice of the individual dependent 
as to whether he would enter a civilian 
facility or a governmental facility. This 
was not the easiest bill in the world to 
write. We found that the civilians in 
the medical service were fearful that 
all the dependents would go to military 
hospitals and that the officers in the 
military hospitals were fearful they 
would all go to civilian hospitals, I 
believe you will find that in the discussion 
of the bill at the time it was passed I 
stated that I felt neither was correct, 
that after the matter had been in ef- 
fect for a little while it would prob- 
ably shake itself down to about normal. 
However, because of this apprehension 
you have noticed from the language read 
by my colleague from Texas that there 
was full free choice given, and then the 
language: “Except the Secretary of De- 
fense may by regulation adopt” and as I 
hinted at the time, that was in the na- 
ture of a safety valve in the event that 
they would abandon the service hospi- 
tals and leave unused facilities that 
could be used. 

I believe that the colloquy that took 
place yesterday between the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp], and the 
gentleman from Texas, and today be- 
tween the majority leader and the gen- 
tleman from Texas has made the mat- 
ter quite clear as to what is the intention 
of the provision here. 

There was some apprehension on the 
part of the Department of Defense that 
the carryover from 1958 would be taken 
out of the $60 million, but I think that 
has been made clear, and that what is 
now intended would be within the lan- 
guage of the exception which the gentle- 
man read, and I wish you would read 
the same again, because it. makes it 
clear. 

I might point out to the majority 
leader that the Secretary of Defense 
may direct an individual into a service 
hospital only in the instance in which 
medical care is available in that hospital 
for that dependent. Thus, not only 
would there be the necessity for space, 
but there would be the necessity for the 
hospital with the facility to treat the 
ailment that afflicted the individual. 

The regulation is very limited to re- 
quiring them to go into a service hos- 
pital available to him and in which 
medical care is available to that indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I think that our serv- 
ice personnel have no need for alarm or 
undue concern about the action of the 
committee. I have no doubt but that 
this will be worked out in the next few 
weeks in such way that everybody will 
be reasonably well satisfied. ‘There is 
no desire to do any injustice to anyone 
or to negate the law of the country. 
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Mr. KILDAY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's statement of yesterday as to 
that, and I agree that if this amount of 
money is to be increased it should be 
—— on a showing that will justify 

In case it should be construed that 
because I did not mention it that I 
thought the contrary, it is my opinion 
that under this law a dependent would 
not be deprived of medical care simply 
because Congress had not appropriated 
the money. I believe we have given 
here the absloute legal right to medical 
care for a dependent; and where the 
dependent secures that medical care 
that he would have the same right to 
have that monetary obligation dis- 
charged as a person would have to se- 
cure his pay or his travel expenses, or 
anything of that kind, that it does not 
depend upon the absence of funds; it 
is an absolute legally vested right under 
existing law. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman very much for this clear 
exposition of the original intent. Just 
to hear it repeated by the gentleman 
from Texas, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, is most satisfy- 
ing, that there is no intent on the com- 
mittee’s part whatsoever to infringe 
upon or amend in any way the intent 
of this act. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. I think the position has 
been stated and restated very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that the 
committee is going to have a resurvey 
of this whole medical hospital program. 
During this last year there were many 
things that have been entirely unsatis- 
factory. The naval hospitals have been 
overcrowded, they have not had the per- 
sonnel, and there have been many 
abuses, not intentional, as a result. I 
am delighted that they are going to 
have a complete resurvey of the whole 
problem, 

The Clerk completed the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Koch, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12738) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 


1958 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a separate vote on the Sikes amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is 
only one amendment. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
were actually three amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is one 
amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings on this bill be put over until 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On May 23, 1958: 

H. R. 358. An act to increase the monthly 
rates of pension payable to widows of de- 
ceased veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, Civil War, Indian War, and Mexican 
War, and provide pensions to widows of vet- 
erans who served in the military or naval 
forces of the Confederate States of America 
during the Civil War. 

On May 27, 1958: 

H. R. 5836. An act to establish a postal 
policy, to adjust postal rates, to adjust the 
compensation of postal employees, and for 
other purposes. 

On May 29, 1958: 


H. R. 1342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Harvey; 

H. R. 4445. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mr. Shirley B. Stebbins; 

H. R. 6765. An act to provide for reports 
on the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal 
the prohibitions against cotton re- 
ports based on farmers’ planting intentions, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6940. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reimburse owners of 
lands acquired for developments under his 
jurisdiction for their moving expenses, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7645. An act to provide for the release 
of restrictions and reservations contained in 
instrument conveying certain land by the 
United States to the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 7930. An act to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to automatic step-in- 
crease anniv dates and longevity step- 
increases of postal field service employees; 

H. R. 8547. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of certain uncompleted vessels; 

H. R. 9012. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Grossman; 

H. R. 9514. An act for the relief of Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc.; 

H. R. 9991. An act for the relief of Felix 
Garcia; 

H. R. 9992. An act for the relief of James 
R. Martin and others; and 

E. R. 11519. An act to authorize the use 
of naval vessels to determine the effect of 
newly developed weapons upon such vessels. 
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On June 4, 1958: 2 
H.R. 1466. An act for the relief of Doctor 
N. * 4 


24 of the Organic Act of Guam; 
H. R. 6176. An act for the relief of Fouad 


Baroody; 
R. 6528. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lyman C. Murphey; 

H. R. 6731. An act for the relief of Harry 
Slatkin; 

H, R. 7203. An act for the relief of Dwight 
J. Brohard; 

H. R. 8039. An act for the relief of Edward 
L. Munroe; 

H. R. 8071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement over 
certain property of the United States located 
in Princess Anne County, Virginia, known as 
the Fort Story Military Reservation, to the 
Norfolk Southern Railway Co. in exchange 
for other lands and easements of sald com- 
pany; 

H. R. 8433. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Laurence D. Talbot (retired); 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Willie 
C. Williams; 

H. R. 8490. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to rice acreage allotments; 

H. R. 9109. An act for the relief of John 
A. Tierney; 

H. R. 9362. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the Unit- 
ed States to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; 

H. R. 9395. An act for the relief of Cor- 
nelia V. Lane; 

H. R. 9490. An act for the relief of Sidney 
A. Coven; 

H. R. 9738. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon containing five and thirty-nine 
one-hundredths acres, more or less; 

H. R. 9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry; 

H. R. 10746. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12065. An act to provide for tempo- 
rary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12356. An act to amend the act enti- 
tied “An act to authorize and direct the con- 
struction of bridges over the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes, approved August 30, 
1954; 

H. J. Res, 378. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim annually the 
week which includes July 4 as “National 
Safe Boating Week”; and 

H. J. Res. 586. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the designation of the week beginning on 
October 13, 1958, as National Olympic Week. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to the bill, S. 734, an act 
entitled An act to revise the basic com- 
pensation schedules of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
purposes,” with amendments, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF HONG-TO 
DEW—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 393) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
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sage from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H. R. 2763 “for the relief of 
Hong-to Dew.” 

This measure would require the At- 
torney General to pay to Hong-to Dew, 
a resident of Formosa, the sum of $2,- 
820.32, representing the proceeds of cer- 
tain property vested as a consequence 
of World War II pursuant to the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. 

Mr. Dew was born on Formosa in 1892 
when it was Chinese territory. In 1895 
Formosa was ceded to Japan by China 
and remained Japanese territory until 
the end of World War II. Because of 
his wartime residence on Formosa which 
was within the territory of a nation with 
which the United States was at war, the 
Office of Alien Property in 1950 and 1951 
vested 102 shares of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. stock which Mr. Dew had acquired 
during the course of his more than 30 
years’ employment by that company. 
The sum of $2,820.32 represents the pro- 
ceeds realized from the sale of these 102 
shares by the United States. 

Mr. Dew filed a claim for the adminis- 
trative return of the vested stock in 1951. 
Under the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
Mr. Dew could receive a return only if 
after Pearl Harbor he had been substan- 
tially deprived of liberty pursuant to a 
Japanese law, decree, or regulation dis- 
criminating against political, racial, or 
religious groups. The evidence sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dew, although showing 
some mistreatment at the hands of Jap- 
anese Officials, failed to meet the require- 
ments of the law. Accordingly, Mr. 
Dew’s claim was denied. 

Both the House and Senate reports on 
the bill recognize that Mr. Dew is not 
entitled to a return of the vested prop- 
erty under existing law. Relief is rec- 
ommended notwithstanding this state of 
the law because of the action taken 
2 Mr. Dew by the Japanese author- 

ties. 

In general, the vesting of alien-owned 
property under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act resulted from the owner’s 
residence in enemy territory as distin- 
guished from friendly or neutral terri- 
tory, and not from his citizenship. Ac- 
cordingly, there were many cases of vest- 
ing action, both before and after the 
cessation of hostilities in World War H, 
with respect to the property of individ- 
uals having monenemy citizenship who 
were resident within enemy territory. 

As deserving of sympathy as Mr. Dew's 
case may be, I nevertheless do not find 
adequate reason or justification for ap- 
proving H. R. 2763, for to do so would 
be to grant preferential treatment to Mr. 
Dew by according to him a benefit which 
is denied by a statute of general applica- 
tion to others whose circumstances may 
be equally appealing. 

Dwienr D. EISENHOWER. 

THE Waite House, June 4, 1958. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal, and, without 
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objection, the bill and message will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered printed. 

There was no objection. 


“WOULD WALTER P. REUTHER STEAL 
OUR HERITAGE? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, are the 
priceless gifts of freedom and opportu- 
nity, won and bequeathed by our fore- 
fathers, being stolen by a would-be po- 
litical and economic dictator, Walter P. 
Reuther, hereinafter referred to as Reu- 
ther? 

In the early thirties, after a somewhat 
turbulent labor experience in Detroit, 
Reuther, with his brother, Victor, vis- 
ited and for a time worked in a Russian 
factory. They were so enamored of the 
Russian communistic views and methods 
that they wrote to “comrades” in Detroit 
to “carry on the fight for a Soviet Amer- 
ica,” apparently advising accepting com- 
munistic political and economic philoso- 
phy and methods, Early in 1936, when 
speaking at the Young People’s Socialist 
League, where he was introduced as 
Comrade Walter Reuther, he was asked 
“Do you believe in religion and God or 
in science as a religion?” He answered 
“We do not believe in God but that man 
is God.” 

Reuther’s subsequent and today’s 
views (other than his views on religion) 
are practically the same as when that 
letter was written, that advice given. He 
is now a church member. 

That Reuther has never abandoned the 
convictions then accepted is evident from 
his subsequent statements made to two 
Presidents, to the public, and his meth- 
ods in connection with labor disputes. 

He has consistently advocated the giv- 
ing away of our national resources to 
other nations, suggesting at one time 
that it was our duty to send $13 billion 
of the taxpayers’ money to other na- 
tions each year for 100 years. 

He has insisted, and still insists, that 
labor be given a part in management, 
sharing in profits—but not participating 
in losses. 

He would force those who work, earn, 
who do without, save, to share their 
earnings and savings with the indolent 
and the spenders. 

Reuther was before the McClellan 
committee but, either because he was not 
put on the spot or was coddled or was 
praised because he possessed some of the 
virtues of the average citizen, those who 
reported those hearings failed to point 
out, to make clear, the threatened dan- 
ger inherent in his thinking and objec- 
tives. 

The committee spent many days, and 
the press carried many columns, proving 
that James R. Hoffa was an advocate of 
violence, defied legal authority, had 
stolen and used for his own purposes 
thousands of dollars of welfare funds 
collected from members of his union. 
A laudable public service by the commit- 
tee. Hoffa, twice standing before the bar 
of justice in Michigan had twice ad- 
mitted that he was an extortionist and 
aracketeer. Today, though branded as 
a public enemy and so considered by a 
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majority of the informed, he goes un- 
whipped of justice. 

But Reuther—in reality public enemy 
No. 1—though far more dangerous to 
the security of the Republic, to the free- 
dom of the individual emerged from 
similar public hearings uncondemned, 
except by the Chicago Tribune and a 
few other papers. 

For his adherence to standards of 
good conduct which are common to 
practically all Americans he was lauded. 

Reuther has used the dues of workers, 
obtained by extortion—not to buy 
yachts, summer homes, the favor of 
chorus girls, or the satisfaction of own- 
ing a winning race horse, but to advance 
his own personal ambition to become 
and be a political dictator—which he 
now is. He has used the workers’ dues 
to destroy individual business; in its 
place, give us socialism. 

For several years, Reuther has, to all 
intents and purposes, owned the Demo- 
cratic Party in Michigan. Unless his 
more recent demands have impaired his 
political power, he will be in control of 
and able to name the candidates, write 
the platform of the party, at the next 
National Democratic Convention. 

Reuther’s power, his ability to escape 
prosecution for his lawlessness, is due 
primarily to two things. First, his 
shrewdness, his ability and the ability 
and unscrupulousness of those whose 
talents he is able to buy through the im- 
proper use of union dues. 

He has established a system under 
which, in theory, a worker is free to or 
not to contribute to a political war chest, 
funds from which will be used to elect a 
Reuther stooge. But, in practice, while 
permitting the employee to refuse to 
contribute to Reuther's political war 
chest, by writing a letter to union of- 
ficials, to all practical intents and pur- 
poses the system compels a Democratic 
or Republican employee to furnish cam- 
paign funds designed to elect a candi- 
date to whose political views he does not 
subscribe, whose election he personally 
opposes. 

The second feature which has en- 
abled Reuther to attain almost unlim- 
ited power, which makes him the boss 
of the Democratic Party in Michi- 
gan and, to a lesser extent, in other 
States, has been his immunity from 
prosecution for offenses which would 
have, time and again, landed other less 
guilty, less politically powerful figures in 
the penitentiary. 

From 1936, when the Communist- 
inspired sitdown strikes came to Michi- 
gan, Reuther has been an active, though 
sometimes behind the scenes, associate 
of and coworker with Communists, an 
advocate of violence and lawlessness. 

An abortive attempt was made to give 
the McClellan committee the facts which 
would have established on their records 
the indisputable conclusion that Reuther 
long, long ago should have been prose- 
cuted and convicted of the malicious 
destruction of property, of vicious, ag- 
gravated assaults, of a conspiracy to 
obstruct justice. 

Groups in whose activities Reuther 
and his brothers actively participated 
more than 20 years ago in Michigan were 
so far outside the law that vigilantes 
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in Monroe and Bay City, Mich., were 
forced to take the law into their own 
hands and drive the goons and mobsters 
from the scene of their rioting, 

Reuther gathered around him, as a 
part of his organization, Communists, 
advocates of lawlessness, whose -brawn 
and muscle were for hire, and has sent 
them from one city to another where 
they, in some cases, defied the officers 
of the law, the orders of the courts; in 
others, not only destroyed property but 
maliciously, cruelly, viciously, beat inno- 
cent individuals whose only desire was 
to work. 

For such conduct, Walter P. Reuther 
and his associates are morally and legally 
responsible. 

In city after city throughout the 
United States, the CIO and its affiliates 
have carried out Reuther policies. If 
proof is needed, just read the hearing 
of the strike activities, which covered 
22 States, in the meatpacking industry. 
Read the hearings which were held in 
Michigan, in Ohio. Read the newspaper 
accounts of other strikes which were 
carried on throughout this land. 

To the well-substantiated charges of 
organized lawlessness and unprovoked 
violence, Reuther’s answer has always 
pern that the other fellow provoked the 

ght. 

When Reuther was before the McClel- 
lan committee, he met the charge of 
lawlessness by the countercharge of vio- 
lence by the company and its officers 
and employees—an absurdity when the 
facts are considered. 

Little was heard about the violence 
that occurred during strikes at Perfect 
Circle in Indiana. Practically nothing 
was heard about the strikes in the South 
where violence and lawlessness were the 
watchwords. Why? Let someone con- 
versant with the facts answer. 

It has always been the policy and the 
practice of union officials when charged 
with violence to point the finger at the 
opposition; to say that the opposition 
instigated the violence, was at fault. 

But one thing is crystal clear: At 
Kohler, at Perfect Circle, and in more 
than 200 other situations, where vio- 
lence has existed, it has occurred at the 
plant of the company which was struck 
or at or near the factory where the 
workers were employed. 

Neither Kohler officials, their agents, 
nor their employees, traveled from She- 
boygan, Wis., to the CIO’s headquarters 
in Michigan to instigate violence. No 
employer or employer’s agents came 
from Indiana to Detroit to participate 
in rioting. 

The significant fact is that Reuther's 
agents, his goons, have, under his di- 
rection, gone from one city, from one 
State, to another to commit their 
crimes. 

It is not only commonsense but it is 
the well-established law that the master 
is responsible for the acts of his servant; 
the principal for the doings of his 
agent—when they act within the scope 
of their authority. 

In my possession are photographs, 
exhibits in the Federal court, which show 
that in 1941, Jess Ferrazza, a goon em- 
ployed by the UAW-CIO, with the as- 
sistance of four others, viciously beat an 
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innocent citizen, a common strike prac- 

tice. Seventeen years later, at the 

Kohler strike in Sheboygan, Wis., the 

same Jess Ferrazza was guilty of similar 

conduct. For 17 years this man—and his 
associates—has been one of Reuther's 
hired men, carrying out his orders under 
the direction of his lieutenant, Emil 

Mazey. 

Is there any way to escape the logical 
and the legal conclusion that Reuther is 
guilty, whether he was present or not, of 
the lawlessness carried on by his goons 
under his orders? Altogether too long, 
the lady who, blindfolded, holds the 
scales of justice, has failed to get Reuther 
on one side of the balance bar to weigh 
his conduct. 

Reuther demands a share in manage- 
ment. With and in the motor industry, 
he took part in fixing hours, wages, and, 
as a result, prices. Result—motors and 
Reuther priced their products out of the 
market. Hence fewer purchasers—less 
sales—a surplus of cars—unemployment. 

The Saturday Evening Post of June 7, 
1958, calls attention to the fact that our 
heritage is being stolen by an individual 
thoroughly saturated with communistic 
ideas—who has too long sold politicians, 
both Democrats and Republicans, a bill 
of goods on the idea that, to be elected 
and to hold office, they must either cover 
up for him or, at least, not publicly 
criticize him. The House records have 
shown that at least 167 Members of the 
House, 25 of the Senate, have received 
financial aid from the CIO or its affiliates. 

Does the record show that Reuther 
is a crook? That he is a betrayer of the 
union employees—and should be so char- 
acterized, instead of being lauded and 
praised because he does not drink, steal 
for his own personal pleasure, does not 
beat up his wife or family? 

Until the opportunity of Hoffa, 
Reuther, and a few other union officials 
to misuse and embezzle union funds and 
purchase political support is destroyed, 
the kind of shocking incidents of cor- 
ruption and violence exposed by the Mc- 
Clellan and other Congressional commit- 
tees will continue. 

Both Hoffa and Reuther should be 
kicked out of the political arena. 

The editorial to which reference was 
made reads as follows: 

Ir Looks AS IP THE Democrats Hap HANDED 
THE GOP a REAL Live CAMPAIGN ISSUE 
Despite the shocking revelations from the 

McClellan committee’s hearings on the cor- 

rupt and tyrannical practices of some of 

the Nation’s top labor leaders, too many 

Members of Congress would like to avoid 

trouble by merely passing a statute making 

it harder for labor goons to steal from their 
members. 

This would be disappointing indeed. The 
abuse of welfare funds calls for correction by 
law, since the intimidated rank and file ap- 
pear unable to correct it themselves. But 
what is more desperately needed is legislation 
to end evils which hurt us all, including 
union members. Among these could be 
named the use of union dues for political 
purposes, intimidation and violence in 
strikes, even to the point of murder, as was 
brought out in the Kohler hearings; the 
handcuffing of business through “secondary 
boycotts,” etc. Despite the efforts of Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND and the White House, these 
evils were not dealt with. 
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The best hope is that the voters will take 
charge and put the heat on Senators and 
Representatives who seem more concerned 
with appeasing the union lobbyists than 
with the welfare of the country. Demo- 
cratic Senators and their timid Republican 
allies seemed to r this possibility 
when they accused Senator KNOWLAND and 
his GOP colleagues of “trying to make a 
campaign issue.” Indeed, it looks as if Sen- 
ator KnowLanp and the Republican stal- 
warts—plus stalwart Democrat Frank 
LauscHe—have been handed an issue free 
for nothing. Many politicians are belatedly 
remembering that the late Senator Taft won 
his greatest victory in Ohio by championing 
labor’s rank and file against its so-called 
leaders. 

Even the Democrats, many of whom think 
they owe the AFL-CIO for the right to live, 
are beginning to wonder whether the wel- 
fare-fund measure will suffice to convince 
people that slamming the door against any 
future Dave Becks is enough. Conservative 
Democrats, who regard bypassing a commit- 
tee as a cardinal sin, and reluctantly went 
along, are even more nervous. 

The public understands by now that the 
real news from the McClellan committee 
did not concern corruption so much as at- 
tempted political and economic dictatorship. 
People have known for years something of 
the viciousness of the union operations 
against Kohler, Perfect Circle, and other in- 
dustrial plants. Union domination of the 
Democratic Party in Michigan—with the 
help of dues paid by Republican union mem- 
bers—has been revealed. This is real cam- 
paign material, and the recent more toler- 
ant attitude of CIO-AFL officials toward pos- 
sible legislative action suggests that the 
news is beginning to “trickle down.“ Smart 
politicians will get the word. 


ELIZABETH BIRO 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2060) for the 
relief of Elizabeth Biro. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman to explain the 
purpose of this bill? 

Mr. WALTER. This bill will enable an 
Army officer to bring to the United 
States a child that he adopted in Eng- 
land. His tour of duty is up this week, 
and unless we act on the bill today or 
tomorrow, then this officer will not be 
able to bring back with him the child 
that he has adopted. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Elizabeth Biro, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mancill E. Clayton, citizens of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after United States“, insert 
“Provided, That the natural father of Eliza- 
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beth Biro shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the defense appropriation 
bill may have the privilege of revising 
and extending their remarks and include 
necessary excerpts and that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN FEDERAL 
PROPERTY IN THE BOULDER CITY 
AREA 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9147) to 
provide for the disposal of certain Fed- 
eral property in the Boulder City area, to 
provide assistance in the establishment 
of a municipality incorporated under the 
laws of Nevada, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose of 
this act to authorize the disposal of certain 
Federal property in that area in Clark County 
in the State of Nevada commonly known as 
Boulder City, now a part of the Boulder 
Canyon project, in order that the people of 
that area may enjoy local self-government 
and to facilitate the establishment by them 
of a municipal corporation under the laws of 
the State of Nevada. 

Sec. 2. Wherever the following terms are 
used in this act, they shall be interpreted as 
follows: 

(a) “Adjustment act” shall mean the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 
Stat. 774); 

(b) “Appraised value” shall be current fair 
market value; 

(c) “Boulder City municipal area“ shall 
consist of and include the tract of land par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

Lots 9, 10, 11, 12, south half north half, 
south half section 1; lots 8, 9, 10, 16, that 
portion of lot 21 lying south of the right-of- 
way of United States Highway 93-466 and 
east of the right-of-way of United States 
Highway 95, both as hereinafter specifically 
defined, southeast quarter northeast quarter, 
east half southeast quarter section 2; that 
part of lot 1 lying east of the right-of-way 
of United States Highway 95 and south of 
right-of-way of United States Highway 93- 
466, those parts of lots 4, 5, 8, lying east of the 
right-of-way of United States Highway 95, 
east half east half section 11; all sections 12 
and 13; those parts of lots 1, 4, 5, 8, —— 
east of the right-of-way of United 
Highway 95, east half east half sestion’ | ia; 
lots 1, 4, 5 northeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter section 23; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, north half north 
half section 24; township 23 south, range 63 
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east; lots 8, 9, 10, section 1; all fractional sec- 
tions 12, 13, 24, township 23 south, range 
63% east; south half south half section 28; 
south half south half section 29; lot 12, 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, south 
half southeast quarter section 30; lots 5, 8, 
9, 12, east half west half, east half section 
31: all sections 32 and 33; south half section 
34, south half section 35, township 22 south, 
range 64 east; all sections 2, 3, 4, 5; lots 8, 
9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, south half northeast 
quarter, southeast quarter northwest quar- 
ter, east half southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter section 6; all sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
township 23 south, range 64 east Mount 
Diablo base and meridian, State of Nevada, 
containing 21,674.23 acres, more or less. 

That portion of the east boundary of the 
right-of-way of United States Highway 95, 
together with a portion of the south bound- 
ary of the right-of-way of United States 
Highway 93-466 lying within the west half 
east half of sections 2, 11, and 14, township 
23 south, range 63 east, Mount Diablo base 
and meridian, with which it is required that 
the proposed west boundary of Boulder City 
shall conform, and to which reference was 
made in the foregoing description, is more 
specifically described as follows: 

Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the east side of the right-of-way of Highway 
95 with the original west boundary of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Reservation, this 
beginning point being located 2,315 feet 
north of corner numbered 2, the southwest 
corner of the said reservation. 

Thence with the east side of the right-of- 
way of Highway 95, as defined by State 
highway map, project numbered 006-1, (1), 
north 9 degrees 40 minutes east, 2,156 feet 
to a point of curve bearing toward the west. 

Thence with the curve, with a central angle 
of 13 degrees 06 minutes, and a radius of 
5,200 feet, for a curve distance of 1,188.92 
feet to a point of tangency. 

Thence north 3 degrees 26 minutes west for 
a tangent distance of 4,979.48 feet to a point 
of curve bearing toward the east. 

- Thence with the curve, with a central angle 

of 19 degrees and a radius of 1,800 feet for 
a curve distance of 596.98 feet to a point 
of tangency. 

Thence north 15 degrees 34 minutes east 
for a tangent distance of 563.22 feet to a 
point of curve bearing toward the west. 

Thence with the curve, with a central angle 
of 21 degrees 22 minutes 20 seconds and a 
radius of 2,200 feet for a curve distance of 
820.63 feet to a highway monument marking 
the intersection of the east side of the right- 
of-way of Highway 95 with the south side of 
the right-of-way of Highway 93-466 leading 
to Boulder City. 

Thence with the south side of the right- 
of-way of Highway 93-466 as it curves in a 
southeasterly direction with a central angle 
of 4 degrees 11 minutes 10 seconds and a 
radius of 3,700 feet with a chord bearing of 
south 54 degrees 08 minutes 40 seconds east 
for a curve distance of 270.32 feet to a point 
on a north and south sixteenth section line 
dividing the east half of section 2, township 
23 south, range 63 east, Mount Diablo mer- 
idian, said point being south 00 degrees 05 
minutes west 66.73 feet from the one-six- 
teenth section corner, marking the southeast 
corner of lot 21, section 2, township 23 south, 
range 63 east, Mount Diablo meridian, and 
a corner to the proposed Boulder City boun- 
dary, as first described hereinabove. 

(d) e ao ouy Municipal Fund” shall 
mean the the Treasury created b 
section 6 of this act; 7 

(e) “City” shall mean Boulder City, Nev., 
prior to its incorporation as a municipality 
under the laws of the State of Nevada; 

(f) “Colorado River Dam Fund” shall 
mean the special fund in the Tr 
created by section 2 of the project act; 
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(g) “Department” shall mean the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; 

(h) “Municipal operations” shall mean the 
financing, operation, maintenance, replace- 
ment, and expansion of municipal facilities 
and utilities and other operations of a mu- 
nicipal character; 

(i) “Municipality” shall mean Boulder 
City, Nev., after its incorporation as a mu- 
nicipality under the laws of the State of 
Nevada; 

(j) “Persons employed by the United 
States for purposes other than the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the proj- 
ect” shall mean all persons who are so em- 
ployed and who are resident in the munici- 
pality; 

(k) “Persons employed in the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the project” 
shall mean all persons who are so employed, 
whether by a Federal agency or by an agent 
designated pursuant to section 9 of the 
adjustment act, and who are resident in the 
municipality. This term shall not include 
persons employed in municipal operations of 
the municipality; 

(1) “Project” shall mean the works author- 
ized by the project act to be constructed and 
owned by the United States, exclusive of the 
diversion dam, main canal, and appurte- 
nances mentioned therein, now known as the 
All-American Canal system; 

(m) “Project act” shall mean the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057) ; 

(n) “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
sell such dwelling houses, duplex houses or 
units thereof, and garages, with furniture, 
fixtures, and appurtenances, as are owned 
by the United States within the Boulder City 
municipal area and are not needed in con- 
nection with the administration, operation, 
and maintenance of Federal activities located 
within or near the Boulder City municipal 
area. 

(b) Except in the case of property de- 
termined to be substandard under subsection 
(c) of this section, the following system of 
priority shall be established with respect to 
property authorized to be sold under sub- 
section (a) of this section: 

(1) Persons employed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment within or near the Boulder City 
municipal area (and surviving spouses of 
such persons who have not remarried) who 
are tenants in Federal housing in Boulder 
City shall be offered the opportunity to pur- 
chase the property in which they are ten- 
ants at the appraised value as established 
under subsection (d) of this section. This 
right of priority shall expire unless notice of 
intent to purchase has been received by the 
Secretary before the expiration of 60 days 
after the date on which the property has been 
offered for sale, and shall be deemed aban- 
doned unless before the expiration of 60 
days after the Secretary’s tender of the in- 
strument of transfer the prospective pur- 
chaser concludes the sale; 

(2) Persons employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment within or near the Boulder City 
municipal area may apply to purchase hous- 
ing not purchased under subsection (b) (1) 
of this section. Applicants to purchase 
shall be placed in order of op ity to 
choose pursuant to a public drawing, but 
spouses of such applicants shall not be en- 
titled to apply. Sales shall be made at the 
appraised value as established under sub- 
section (d) of this section, and selections 
and purchases by successful applicants shall 
be concluded within limits of time to be 
established by the Secretary. A purchase 
under subsection (b) (1) or (b) (2) of this 
section shall render the purchaser and any 
spouse of such purchaser ineligible there- 
after to purchase under subsection (b) (1) 
or (b) (2); and 

(3) Property subject to disposal under this 
section and not sold pursuant to subsections 
(b) (1) and (b) (2) of this section shall be 
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opened to bids from the general public, and 
shall be sold to the highest responsible 
bidder. 

In the event that incorporation of the 
municipality shall be effected within 4 years 
after the date of this act, persons purchasing 
housing under this subsection or their suc- 
cessors, assigns, or legal representatives, 
shall be entitled to a reduction in the pur- 
chase price (or rebate as appropriate) of 
10 percent: Provided, That no person who 
has purchased a house under the act of 
May 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 268), shall be eligible 
for such reduction. 

(c) Where the Secretary determines that 
property authorized to be sold under sub- 
section (a) of this section is substandard, 
he shall sell such property only for off-site 
use, such property to be opened to bids from 
the general public for sale to the highest 
responsible bidder. 

(d) The appraised value of all property to 
be sold under subsections (b) (1) and (b) 
(2) of this section, and of all lots leased or 
to be leased by the United States for the 
purpose of maintaining, locating, or erecting 
permanent structures thereon, shall be de- 
termined by an appraiser or appraisers to be 
designated by the Administrator of Housing 
and Home Finance Agency at the request of 
the Secretary. Said appraisals shall be made 
promptly after the date of this act, or im- 
mediately prior to the granting of any lease 
of lands not previously appraised, as the case 
may be. The representatives of the Boulder 
City community, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, shall be granted an opportunity to 
offer advice in connection with such ap- 
praisals. 

(e) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, the Secretary is authorized 
to dispose of such multiple-unit garages, and 
such apartment houses together with fur- 
niture, fixtures, and appurtenances, includ- 
ing, without being limited to, any appur- 
tenant garages, as are owned by the United 
States within the Boulder City municipal 
area. Such property shall be offered to the 
general public and sold to the highest respon- 
sible bidder. 

(2) Of the property subject to disposal 
under this section, the Secretary is authorized 
to lease to the tion owning and op- 
erating the Boulder City hospital, for the 
purpose of providing living accommodations 
for employees of the hospital, not more than 
two dwelling houses, or not more than one 
dwelling house and one apartment-house 
building containing not more than six apart- 
ment units, together with furniture and ap- 
purtenances, including, without being lim- 
ited to, any appurtenant garage or garages. 
Upon incorporation of the municipality, the 
Secretary may transfer said property to- 
gether with the land on which it is situated, 
to the municipality without cost, subject to 
existing leases, 

(f) (1) Except in the case of property 
determined to be substandard under sub- 
section (c) of this section, the Secretary 
shall, pursuant to the first proviso under the 
heading “Boulder Canyon Project” in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1941 
(54 Stat. 406, 437), lease to the purchasers 
thereof the lots on which structures sold 
under this section are situated. Any such 
lease shall be executed prior to transfer of 
title to the purchaser and shall incorporate 
the conditions enumerated in the proviso of 
subsection 4 (a) of this act. 

(2) At the expiration of fiscal year 1963, 
unless incorporation of the municipality 
shall previously haye been achieved, the 
Secretary may (A) negotiate the sale to the 
lessees thereof of all leased lands within the 
Boulder City municipal area, and (B) sell 
to the highest responsible bidder at not 
less than the appraised value as determined 
by the Secretary any other lands within the 
Boulder City municipal area not needed for 


Federal „ inclu 
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(g) Except in the case of property de- 
termined to be substandard under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, the Secretary may 
sell any structure authorized to be sold 
under this section which is unsold at the 
time of incorporation of the municipality, 
together with the land on which it is situ- 
ated. Such sales shall be made, as near as 
may be, in accordance with the procedures 
and the system of priority established under 
subsections (b) (1), (b) (2), (b) (3), and 
(e) of this section; and, where applicable, 
the appraised value shall be the combined 
appraised value of structure and land. 

(h) In the event that the Secretary finds 
that financing on reasonable terms is not 
available from other sources, he may, in 
order to facilitate the sale of property to be 
sold under subsections (b) (1) and (b) (2) 
of this section, accept, in partial payment 
of the purchase price of the property, notes 
secured by first mortgages on such terms 
and conditions as he deems appropriate. 
The maturity and percentage of appraised 
value in connection with such notes and 
mortgages shall not exceed those prescribed 
under section 223 (a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as herein further amended, and the 
interest rate shall equal the interest rate 
plus the premium being charged (and any 
periodic service charge being authorized by 
the Federal Housing Commissioner for prop- 
erties of similar character) under section 
223 (a) of the National Housing Act, as 
herein further amended, at the effective date 
of such notes and mortgages. The Secre- 
tary may sell any such notes and mort- 
gages on such terms as he deems appro- 
priate. 

(i) In establishing rules and regulations 
governing sales of property under this sec- 
tion and in determining the terms and 
conditions of such sales the Secretary shall 
consult with representatives of the Boulder 
City community, as determined by him. 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon incorporation of the 
municipality, the Secretary shall be author- 
ized to transfer to the municipality without 
cost, subject to any existing leases granted by 
the United States, all improved lands within 
the Boulder City municipal area the im- 
provements to which are privately owned 
and such unimproved lands within that area 
as the Secretary determines are not re- 
quired in connection with the administra- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of Federal 
activities located within or near the Boulder 
City municipal area, and to assign to the 
municipality without cost any leases granted 
by the United States on such lands: Pro- 
vided, That any such lease shall provide, or, 
at the request of the holder of an existing 
lease, shall be amended to provide, (1) that, 
in the event the leased property shall be 
transferred to the municipality pursuant to 
this section, the holder of any such lease 
shall, for a period of two years after the 
date of incorporation of the municipality, 
be entitled to exercise an option to pur- 
chase the leased property at the original ap- 
praised value as determined pursuant to 
subsection 3 (d) of this act, and shall, 
after the end of the aforesaid two-year 
period and until the expiration of the lease, 
be entitled to exercise an option to purchase 
the leased property at its appraised value as 
determined by a qualified appraiser or ap- 
praisers to be appointed by the governing 
authority of the municipality; (2) that all 
determinations of appraised value with re- 
spect to the aforesaid property shall be 
made without reference to improvements on 
the leased property made or acquired at the 
expense of the current or any former lessee 
thereof; and (3) that, in the event that 
incorporation of the municipality shall be 
effected within 4 years after the date of this 
act, the holder of the lease shall be entitled 
to a reduction in the price of any purchase 
under the aforesaid option of 10 per centum 
of the purchase price. 
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(b) In that part of Boulder City where 
federally owned lands not under lease 
are occupied by privately owned structures 
and which is commonly referred to as Lake- 
view Addition, the Secretary shall deter- 
mine, by such method as may be appro- 
priate, lot lines to conform, as nearly as is 
reasonable and feasible in his judgment, to 
the existing pattern of land occupancy. On 
submission of satisfactory proof of owner- 
ship, the Secretary shall offer to the owner 
a lease, in accordance with the terms of the 
first proviso under the heading “Boulder 
Canyon Project” in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1941 (54 Stat. 406, 437), 
of the lot his structure is occupying, as de- 
termined and defined by the Secretary. Or, 
on request of any such owner, the Secretary 
may, in his discretion, lease to such owner, 
in lieu of the lot his structure is occupying, 
another lot in the Boulder City municipal 
area, to be approved by the Secretary, on 
condition that such owner agree to clear 
and vacate the former lot and to relocate 
or build on the lieu lot a habitable struc- 
ture. Where the removal of any structure 
becomes necessary in order to accomplish 
the subdivision, the Secretary may acquire 
or relocate such structure. The continuing 
validity of any lease granted under this sub- 
section shall be conditioned on the lessee’s 
making proper connections to water, elec- 
tric, and sewerage s , and may be 
conditioned on the lessee’s rehabilitation, 
replacement, or relocation of any or all 
structures occupying the land in order to 
bring about closer conformance with gen- 
eral standards prevailing in the community. 
Unless incorporation of the municipality 
shall previously have been achieved, the 
Secretary, at the expiration of fiscal year 
1963, may terminate and may renegotiate, 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, any lease of a lot granted under 
this subsection, except a lease of a lieu lot. 
The Secretary's determinations under this 
subsection shall be final and conclusive, 

Src. 5. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection 9 (a) and section 11 of this act, 
the Secretary shall transfer all activities and 
functions of a municipal character to the 
municipality upon its incorporation. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to trans- 
fer to the appropriate school district all right, 
title, and interest of the United States to all 
the school buildings and related equipment 
and facilities, and to lands upon which they 
are situated, owned by the United States in 
the Boulder City municipal area. 

(c) Upon its incorporation, the Secretary 
shall transfer to the municipality, subject 
to the limitation contained in subsection 
(d) of this section, all real and personal 
property, including, but not limited to, 
buildings, lands, equipment, facilities, works, 
and utilities, owned by the United States, 
and used primarily in the performance of 
activities and functions to be transferred 
under subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) The Secretary shall determine which 
contracts to which the United States is now 
a party concern activities and functions to 
be transferred under subsection (a) of this 
section and are properly assignable to the 
municipality. The Secretary shall assign 
such contracts to the municipality upon its 
incorporation, and the acceptance of such 
assignment by the municipality shall be a 
condition precedent to the transfer of prop- 
erty under subsection (c) of this section. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury a special fund to be known as 
the Boulder City Municipal Fund. All pro- 
ceeds from the disposal under this act of 
Federal property lying within the Boulder 
City municipal area shall be deposited in 
such fund. 

(b) (1) Moneys in the Boulder City Mu- 
nicipal Fund are hereby appropriated for ex- 
penditure at the direction of the Secretary 
for payment of the expenses of the disposal 
of property under sections 3, 4, and 5 of this 
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act, including the cost of subdividing land 
and affecting the necessary acquisition or 
relocation of structures under subsection 4 
(b) of this act and the payment of rebates, 
where appropriate, to vendees of the United 
States entitled to the special benefit provided 
under section 3 of this act for attainment of 
early incorporation of the municipality. 

(2) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated from moneys in the Boulder City 
Municipal Fund, or from general funds, (A) 
an amount not to exceed $75,000 for pay- 
ment to the municipality for replacement 
and rehabilitation of municipal facilities and 
utilities, such payment to be diminished by 
an amount, as estimated by the Secretary, 
equal to the revenues which would other- 
wise probably have accrued to the United 
States from municipal operations of the city 
between the date of incorporation of the 
municipality and the end of the fiscal year 
in which such date falls; and (B) an amount 
not to exceed $150,000 for expenditure by 
the Secretary for such initial construction 
or improvement of, or additions to, street, 
water, electric, and sewerage systems for that 
part of Boulder City referred to in subsection 
4 (b) of this act as Lakeview Addition as the 
Secretary may deem necessary toward con- 
formance with general standards for such 
utilities and facilities prevailing in the 
community. 

(c) Except for such sums as may be re- 
quired for expenditures under subsection 
(b) (1) of this section, all moneys remaining 
in and accruing to the Boulder City Munici- 
pal Fund either (1) after the date of incor- 
poration of the municipality, or (2) after 
the expiration of fiscal year 1963, if such in- 
corporation shall not then have been 
achieved, shall be divided into two parts, as 
determined by the Secretary, representing 
project and nonproject investments in the 
property yielding the moneys deposited in 
the Boulder City Municipal Fund. Said 
parts shall be covered into the general fund 
of the Treasury, but the first part shall con- 
stitute a payment to the Treasury diminish- 
ing the obligation under section 2 of the Ad- 
justment Act to repay advances and read- 
vances to the Colorado River Dam Fund, and 
the rates computed pursuant to section 1 of 
said act shall reflect such diminution: Pro- 
vided, That solely for the purpose of effect- 
ing the aforesaid division, the principal of 
all mortgage obligations held by the United 
States pursuant to section 3 of this act shall 
then be deemed to have been paid in full into 
the Boulder City Muncipal Fund; and all 
moneys thereafter received by the United 
States in payment of principal, interest, or 
other charges under such mortgage obliga- 
tions shall be covered into the general fund 
of the Treasury, except as such moneys may 
initially be required to repay the outstand- 
ing portion of any loan under subsection 
(d) of this section. 

(d) The Secretary, if he deems it necessary, 
may arrange for the loan of moneys from the 
Colorado River Dam Fund to the Boulder 
City Municipal Fund in order that he may 
make expenditures pursuant to subsections 
(b) (1) and (b) (2) of this section prior to 
the receipt of sufficient revenue from the 
disposal of property under this act, the loans 
to be repaid out of such revenues. 

(e) Upon its incorporation, the Secretary 
shall cause to be paid over to the municipal- 
ity all unobligated balances from appropria- 
tions available for municipal operations of 
the city, less the estimated cost for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year after incorporation 
of furnishing water to the municipality pur- 
suant to section 9 of this act. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
component of the rates and charges for elec- 
trical energy generated at Hoover Dam for 
amortization of the cost of works and im- 
povremena on land, including the school 

uildings and related facilities and equip- 
ment, within the Boulder City municipal 
area, transferred to non-Federal ownership 
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pursuant to this act less that part of such 
cost allocated by the Secretary to nonproject 
purposes pursuant to those portions of the 
Interior De; t Appropriations Acts, 
1949 and 1950 (62 Stat. 1112, 1130; 63 Stat. 
765, 784), under the headings “Colorado 
River Dam Fund” which, in the case of each 
statute, follow the first sentence thereof. 
Effective at the g of the first full 
fiscal year after the date of incorporation 
of the municipality, if achieved before the 
expiration of fiscal year 1963, the aforesaid 
provisions of law are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. From the electrical energy reserved 
to the United States under article 4 of the 
“General Regulations for Generation and 
Sale of Power in Accordance With the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Adjustment Act,” pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary on May 20, 1941, 
the Secretary is authorized to deliver, at 
Boulder City substation, at rates deter- 
mined on the basis of (a) the Adjustment 
Act and (b) any other costs incurred in con- 
nection with such delivery, up to a maximum 
demand of 17,000 kilowatts to the munici- 
pality for its own use or for resale for use 
within the Boulder City municipal area less 
such capacity as is required by the United 
States for pumping water delivered to the 
municipality pursuant to section 9 of this 
act: Provided, That should the present elec- 
trical energy requirements of the Bureau of 
Mines in Boulder City be substantially cur- 
tailed or discontinued, the maximum de- 
mand for the use of the municipality may 
be increased at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary up to 19,500 kilowatts less such capac- 
ity as is required by the United States for 
pumping water delivered to the municipality 
pursuant to section 9 of this act. 

Sec. 9. (a) Because of its climate and its 
location with respect to the only source of 
water, Boulder City faces extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in connection with a domestic water 
supply. In recognition of this fact, the ex- 
isting water supply system from Hoover 
Dam to, but not including, the Boulder 
City storage tanks shall be retained by the 
United States and shall be operated and 
maintained by the Secretary in order to sup- 
ply water to the municipality at said storage 
tanks, for domestic, industrial, and munici- 
pal purposes, at a maximum rate of delivery 
of 3,650 gallons a minute: Provided, That 
the cost of supplying such water, to be borne 
as provided in subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, shall in no event exceed $100,000 an- 
nually: Provided further, That the cost of 
filtration and treatment of such water shall 
be assumed by the municipality. Such water 
shall be supplied to the municipality with- 
out charge, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to affect the charge established for 
water under the contract for delivery of 
water between the United States and the 
State of Nevada, dated March 30, 1942, as 
amended. Such delivery shall be subject to 
the availability of water for use in the State 
of Nevada under the provisions of the Colo- 
rado River compact and the project act and, 
shall be in accordance with the terms of the 
aforesaid contract. 

(b) As of the end of each year of project 
Operation, or fraction thereof, after incor- 
poration of the municipality, the Secretary 
shall determine the number of all persons 
employed in the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the project and the number 
of all persons employed by the United States 
for purposes other than the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the project. 

(c) The Secretary shall divide the cost 
for year of project operation, or fraction 
thereof, after the incorporation of the mu- 
nicipality, of supplying water under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section into two parts. The 
first such part shall bear the same ratio to 
the second such part as the number of all 
persons employed in the construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of the project, as de- 
termined by the Secretary under subsection 
(b) of this section, bears to the number of all 
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persons employed by the United States for 
purposes other than construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the project, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary under subsection (b) 
of this section. Notwiths' the provi- 
sions of this subsection, the first part as 
aforesaid shall in no instance exceed 65 per- 
cent of the total cost of furnishing water 
under subsection (a) of this section. Such 
total cost, less a sum equal to part 1 as 
aforesaid, shall constitute an amount where- 
by the obligation under section 2 of the 
Adjustment Act to repay to the Treasury ad- 
vances and readvances to the Colorado River 
Dam Fund shall be diminished annually; and 
the rates computed pursuant to section 1 of 
said act shall reflect such diminution. 

(d) If the requirements of the munici- 
pality shall at any time exceed 3,650 gallons 
a minute, the Secretary may furnish what- 
ever additional water and whatever addi- 
tional carrying capacity may be needed. The 
municipality shall bear the full cost of fur- 
nishing such additional water; and before 
the commencement of any construction to 
provide additional carrying capacity, the 
municipality shall enter into a repayment 
contract for the return to the United States 
of the full cost of furnishing such addi- 
tional carrying capacity over a period of not 
more than 40 years from the date when the 
facilities providing such additional carrying 
capacity are placed in service. Interest not 
exceeding the rate of 3 percent per annum 
of the unamortized construction costs shall 
be paid. 

(e) At the end of such period of 5 years 
after the date of incorporation of the mu- 
nicipality, the Secretary shall investigate 
the need for continuation of all or part of 
the assistance to the municipality provided 
under this section and shall report his find- 
ings and recommendations to the Congress 
as soon thereafter as practicable. 

Sec. 10. In all sales, transfers, and grants 
of Federal property situated within the 
Boulder city municipal area the Secretary 
shall attach conditions involving such use 
restrictions as he may deem reasonable and 
necessary to preserve those community 
standards consistent with the national use 
and enjoyment of the project. Such re- 
strictions shall include, without being lim- 
ited to, restrictions against use of the 
property for the manufacture, sale, storage, 
or distribution of intoxicating liquors, or 
narcotics, or habit-forming drugs, or for 
gambling, prostitution, lewd or immoral 
conduct, or for the conduct of any unlaw- 
ful purpose or undertaking. Upon the 
breach of any such condition by the grantee, 
his successors, assigns, or legal representa- 
tives, the instrument of transfer shall be- 
come null and void, and all right, title, and 
interest in and to the premises conveyed 
shall revert to the United States. All con- 
ditions attached pursuant to this section 
shall expire upon incorporation of Boulder 
City as a municipality. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to 
enter into contracts with the municipality 
whereby either party might undertake to 
render to the other such services in aid of 
the performance of activities and functions 
of the municipality and of the Department 
within or near Boulder City as will in the 
Secretary’s judgment contribute substan- 
tially to the efficiency or economy of the 
operations of the Department. 

Sec. 12. Paragraph (3) of subsection 223 
(a) of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by changing 
the final semicolon in the paragraph to a 
comma and adding at the end of the para- 
graph the following: “of any permanent 
housing under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior constructed under 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act of De- 
cember 21, 1928, as amended and suppie- 
mented, located within the Boulder City 
municipal area: Provided, That for purposes 
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-of the application of this title to sales by the 


Secretary of the Interior pursuant to sub- 
sections 3 (b) (1) and 3 (b) (2) of the 
Boulder City Act of 1957, the selling price 
of the property involved shall be deemed to 
be appraised value; or.” 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this act for the 
‘disposal of federally owned property are to 
be carried out notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be deemed to affect any exist- 
ing right-of-way heretofore granted under 
the provisions of the Project Act or other- 
wise, or any rights reserved to the United 
States in connection with grants of such 
rights-of-way. 

Sec. 14. This act shall be a supplement to 
the Project Act and the Adjustment Act, and 
said acts shall govern the administration of 
this act, except as is otherwise herein 
provided. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized, subject only to the provisions of this 
act, to perform such acts, to delegate such 
authority, and to prescribe such rules and 
regulations and establish such terms and 
conditions as he may deem necessary and 
proper for the purpose of carrying the pro- 
visions of this act into full force and effect. 

Src. 16. Except as provided in this section 
and in subsection (f) (2) of section 3, sub- 
section (b) of section 4, and subsection (c) 
of section 6 of this act, all authority of the 
Secretary under this act shall terminate at 
the expiration of fiscal year 1963, unless in- 
corporation of the municipality shall pre- 
viously have been achieved. 

Sec. 17. The second and third provisos of 
the penultimate paragraph under the head- 
ing “Office of Education” in the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
ware Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 245, 
250), are hereby repealed. 

Sec.18. This act may be cited as the 
“Boulder City Act of 1957.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 5, line 20, strike out “project” and 
insert Project.“ 

Page 20, line 23, after the colon, insert 
“Provided, further, That the electrical energy 
delivered hereunder to the municipality in 
any 1 year shall not exceed in amount the 
maximum demand of this use at an annual 
load factor of 50 percent, and that the 
amount of such electrical energy shall be re- 
duced in any year in which there is a de- 
ficiency in electrical energy available from 
the Boulder Canyon project in the same pro- 
portion as firm energy delivered to allottees 
is reduced in such year below firm energy as 
defined in said general regulations.” 

Page 21, line 17, after the word “minute” 
strike out down to and including the word 
“amended” on line 1, page 22, and insert 
“Provided, That the cost of supplying such 
water, to the extent of not more than 
$100,000 in any 1 year, shall be borne as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section: 
Provided further, That all other costs of 
supplying water and all costs of filtration 
and treatment shall be assumed by the 
municipality. There shall be no charge un- 
der the contract between the United States 
and the State of Nevada dated March 30, 
1952, as amended, for water delivered in ac- 
cordance with this section.” 

Page 22, line 12, after the word “and” in- 
sert “except as hereinbefore provided.” 

Page 24, line 7, strike out such“ and in- 
sert each.“ 

Page 24, line 13, after the word “sales” in- 
sert “leases.” 

Page 24, line 24, after the period strike out 
down to and including the words “United 
States”, on page 25, line 3, and insert “Suit 
to enjoin breach of any such condition by 
a grantee, his successors, assigns, or legal 
representatives, or for other appropriate re- 
lief, may be brought in any court of compe- 
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tent jurisdiction by the Secretary or by any 
person living in the vicinity of the premises 
involved. Upon findings by such a court 
tha* there has been such a breach, the Secre- 
tary may (if, in his judgment, the same is 
called for in the circumstances) declare all 
right, title, and interest in and to the 
premises forfeited to the United States. 
Nothing contained herein shall prejudice the 
cancellation of leases for breach of similar 
conditions or covenants contained therein 
or the enforcement by other appropriate 
means of such conditions or covenants.” 

Page 25, line 15, strike out “All conditions 
attached pursuant to this section shall ex- 
pire upon incorporation of Boulder City as a 
municipality” and insert “All conditions at- 
tached pursuant to this section shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until, by elec- 
tion or referendum called especially for this 
purpose not less than 3 years after incorpora- 
tion of the municipality, a majority of the 
qualified voters of the city participating 
herein shall have voted to dispense with 
them.” 

Page 26, line 17, strike out 1957“ and in- 
sert 1958.“ 

Page 27, line 15, strike out in this sec- 
tion.” 

Page 28, line 5, strike out 1957“ and in- 
sert 1958.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


J. PERCY PRIEST DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12052) to desig- 
nate the dam and reservoir to be con- 
structed at Stewarts Ferry, Tenn., as the 
J. Percy Priest Dam and Reservoir. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman what 
this bill is all about. 

Mr. LOSER. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works some years ago au- 
thorized the construction of a dam at 
Stewarts Ferry, near Nashville, Tenn., in 
the Stones River. That dam has not 
been begun. It was authorized during 
the time that a very distinguished Mem- 
ber of this body was alive. He served asa 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from the district I am honored to repre- 
sent, for more than 16 years. He died in 
1956 and the people in my area would 
feel greatly honored should this dam and 
reservoir, to be constructed some time in 
the future, be named in the memory of 
this distinguished Tennessean, J. Percy 
Priest. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the dam and reser- 
voir authorized to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., by the act entitled “An act 
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authorizing the construction of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 1215), as amended, 
and subsequent acts of Congress, shall be 
known as the J. Percy Priest Dam and Reser- 
voir, in honor of the late Representative J. 
Percy Priest. Any law, regulation, map, 
document, record, or other paper of the 
United States in which such projected dam 
and reservoir are referred to shall be held to 
refer to such dam and reservoir by the name 
of the J. Percy Priest Dam and Reservoir. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION POLICIES IN FED- 
ERAL LAND ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TELLER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills for the pur- 
pose of lending further needed financial 
assistance to residents and businessmen 
displaced by urban renewal projects. 

On January 15 of this year, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 9994, for the purpose 
of establishing a commission to study 
the adequacy and fairness of compensa- 
tion policies generally in Federal land 
acquisitions, This bill is pending before 
our Committee on Public Works. 

At the time I introduced this general 
study bill, I pointed out to the Congress 
that it would be appropriate for us to 
abandon our piecemeal, patchwork ap- 
proach to the problem of granting fair 
compensation and financial assistance to 
persons displaced by national public 
works projects. However, since that 
time the Congress has passed a bill ex- 
tending to projects of the Department 
of the Interior the principle of permit- 
ting reimbursement for moving expenses. 
In addition, several of my colleagues 
have introduced bills for one purpose or 
another to relieve specific situations 
where individuals are not receiving ade- 
quate compensation. 

In order to provide the Committee on 
Banking and Currency during its con- 
sideration of housing amendments with 
my specific proposals insofar as urban 
renewal projects are concerned, I have 
introduced today the two bills that would 
grant additional needed financial assist- 
ance to persons displaced by projects 
under title I of the National Housing 
Act of 1949. 

I still believe that it is most important 
for us to review the entire field of com- 
pensation; I continue to urge the estab- 
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lishment of a commission for that pur- 


‘pose. However, until a commission is 


established, I urge favorable considera- 
tion of the two bills I have today intro- 
duced, which would provide for reim- 
bursement by the Federal Government 
to such displaced persons as follows: 

First. They authorize payment for in- 
direct as well as direct expenses and 
losses. 

Second. The bills also permit pay- 
ments to tenants for the difference in 
rental for 1 year between the old rental 
and the higher rental which they might 
be obliged to pay for new homes or 
businesses. 

Third. The bills also allow payment to 

essmen of a fair and reasonable 
value of their business if they cannot 
find a new location and if they are not 
offered a preference in the redevelop- 
ment project itself. 

Fourth. The bills also increase the 
maximum payments to $500 in the case 
of an individual or family and $10,000 
in the case of a businessman. Existing 
law authorizes payments for “reasonable 
and necessary moving expenses and any 
actual direct losses of property except 
good will or profit” limited to $100 in the 
case of an individual or family or $2,500 
in the case of a business concern. 

Fifth. Finally, the bill empower the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make low-cost loans to 
those displaced by urban renewal proj- 
ects, 


PREVENT TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, May 26, a little 
over a week ago, I introduced into the 
House Concurrent Resolution 337. The 
purpose of this resolution was, and still 
is, to assist in the preventing of motor 
vehicle accidents and deaths on the 
Nation’s highways over holiday week- 
ends. 

This Concurrent Resolution 337 states 
that it is the sense of the Congress that, 
with the exception of emergency ve- 
hicles, all other motor vehicles should be 
limited to a speed of 50 miles an hour 
over holiday weekends. With both the 
4th of July and Labor Day making long 
holiday weekends still to come, this reso- 
lution is very important for the saving of 
many lives and injuries. 

It is a matter of record that speed is 
the great cause of automobile accidents 
on the highways. With highways 
crowded with traffic as they are over 
holiday weekends and the long summer 

weekends, many operators of motor 
vanities travel at speeds of 70 to 
100 miles an hour and dart to and fro 
from one lane of traffic to another. 
Here is the source and the cause of the 
accidents that take place. Somehow this 
speed must be controlled. 

It was my hope that this Concurrent 
Resolution 337 might have passed the 
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Congress prior to Memorial Day week- 
end. Due to the pressure of other busi- 
ness, however, this resolution was not 
brought before the Congress. If it had 
been, it is very possible many of the 300 
highway deaths might not have oc- 
curred. 

Monday evening and Tuesday morning 
following Memorial Day weekend we 
again read the traffic news in the news- 
papers of the Nation. The Associated 
Press reported that almost 320 persons 
in the United States were killed as a re- 
sult of motor vehicular accidents over 
this last weekend. How terrible. How 
shocking. What tragedy. 

Mr. Speaker, that number of people 
represents a number equal to three- 
fourths of the membership of this House 
of Representatives. Over 300 people are 
dead, when but for a little care and 
caution they might still be alive. I say 
this is inexcusable, shocking tragedy. I 
say it is the duty of our Government to 
do something about it. It is the duty 
of the Congress to do something about 
this human slaughter on the highways. 

Mr. Speaker, I request that Concur- 
rent Resolution 337 be brought to the 
House for immediate action. 


NONPARTISAN DISCUSSIONS ON 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
appears that we will no longer be able to 
confine the discussions on foreign policy 
to a nonpartisan basis. It is my opinion 
that if there is any place where non- 
partisanship should be at its best, it is 
in the field of foreign affairs. Neverthe- 
less from some of the comments that 
have been made by our former Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, and others 
in the hierarchy of the Democratic 
Party, it appears that they are trying 
to inject this issue in the coming political 
campaign. We as Republicans invite a 
comparison of our record in the field of 
foreign affairs with that of the Demo- 
crats. 

It is my opinion that in this area we 
should expect constructive criticism. 
There is room for honest differences of 
opinion in this field. Nevertheless re- 
cent comments lead me to believe that we 
will receive no constructive criticism 
from the opposition party, but merely 
criticism designed for political advan- 
tage. 

A classic example of the injection of 
politics in foreign affairs came May 3 in 
Detroit when Mr. Dean Acheson accused 
this administration, and by indirection 
those Democrats who place country above 
party, of, and I quote, “feelminded- 
ness, incompetence, lassitude, and fail- 
ure in dealings with foreign govern- 
ments.” 

‘No one can deny that such language 
is not typical of the diplomatic corps, in 
which Dean Acheson spent so many 
years of his life. Rather, these are the 
statements of a man attempting to con- 
ceal his own errors. 
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Behind such vitriolic statements is the 
rather obvious attempt to detract from 
the blunders to which Mr. Acheson sub- 
scribed so wholeheartedly—the lack of 
ability, indifference to fact and inade- 
quacy which allowed, even helped, com- 
munism spread to nearly every corner 
of the earth and made Russia the most 
dangerous military power in world his- 
tory. 

This, then, is the man who accuses 
the party which ended bloodshed in 
Korea, the party which has brought 
communistic territorial expansion al- 
most to a halt, of feeble-mindedness, 
incompetence, lassitude, and failure. 

It is because these public utterances 
by Acheson reflect on many Members 
of this body, Mr. Speaker, that I take 
this time today. Most Members on the 
other side of the aisle have worked hard 
with the minority in an effort to give 
this Nation the best possible program 
for dealing with its neighbors overseas 
and checking the menace of Marxism. 

There have been, and will be, honest 
differences of opinion concerning some 
phases of our foreign policy within both 
parties. 

For the sake of all Members of this 
body and the one on the other side of 
the Capitol who have worked so dili- 
gently toward sound foreign policy, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to point out that the 
ridiculous absurdities voiced in recent 
weeks by Mr. Acheson only recall his 
failures as Secretary of State. 

I doubt that anyone, in or out of Con- 
gress, can forget that the New Deal- 
Fair Deal era, in which Mr. Acheson 
served, was far from tranquil. The pol- 
icies to which he subscribed produced 
7 years of depression, two major wars, 
and the global growth of Soviet might. 

Today, he is following the course set 
by his party’s propagandists. As they 
have done with our domestic situation, 
Dean Acheson is doing with our foreign 
policy—forecasting chaos and destruc- 
tion. He is attempting to build fires be- 
neath the volatile emotions of the 
hysterical and chooses to forget that it 
was the Republican Party, back in 1953, 
which rescued him and the Truman ad- 
ministration from the flames of inter- 
national conflict. 

The implications of Mr. Acheson’s re- 
marks are to the effect that this admin- 
istration is leading us into a dead-end 
foreign policy from which it cannot 
emerge, even with a full-scale war such 
as saved the New Deal from our longest 
depression. 

Mr. Acheson should know, more than 
anyone else, that he and other “liberals” 
within his party brought about the most 
calamitous foreign affairs mess in our 
history. He must realize, too, that criti- 
cal comments about this administration 
cannot change the record of incompe- 
tence, lassitude, and failure compiled 
under his, Roosevelt's, and Truman's 
leadership. 

In view of this knowledge, there can 
remain but one purpose for his irrespon- 
sible charges—politics. 

He almost allowed that reason to slip 
out in his Detroit address. He said: 

So it would be pleasant at this time, when 
the anguish and sweat of the campaign is 
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still a little distance away, to sit and enjoy 
the prospect of victory— 


Almost as an afterthought, he added— 


or, at most, to recount lovingly the more 
luminous follies of the present adminis- 
tration. 


He should know what luminous follies 
are. He was responsible for enough of 
them. The results of the luminous fol- 
lies of the Acheson-Truman policies are 
still being felt. 

Let us examine some of his better 
statements. 

As I mentioned earlier, he has charged 
that the “feeble and absentminded” 
manner in which this administration is 
handling its foreign policy could leave us, 
and I quote, practically disarmed in the 
nuclear world.” 

This assertion, I should remind this 
body, came from the spokesman for the 
branch of the Democratic Party which 
reduced us to such a sad state of unpre- 
paredness that many of our soldiers were 
without weapons when we were propelled 
into the Korean police action. 

It was this same branch of the Demo- 
cratic Party that spent more money on 
peanuts than on our missile program and 
killed research and development of our 
ICBM. It also slashed from the military 
budget during the first session of this 
Congress funds for 7,500 additional 
missiles. 

If Mr. Acheson does not want the term 
“feeble and absentminded” applied to his 
own little group for these actions, then 
we are left with the only alternative con- 
clusion—that they were strong and 
deliberate. 

Iam sure that even he would not want 
to admit the latter. 

Mr. Acheson has asserted that we are 
facing our problems at home and abroad 
as a series of isolated pains, when, he 
adds, they actually are, if I may use his 
own words, “all evidence of a state of 
health, or lack of health, of the great 
community of free and non-Communist 
peoples.” 

And this is the foreign policy spokes- 
man under whose administration we saw 
Poland, China, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and other formerly free peoples fall 
under Communist rule. 

It would be well for this gentleman to 
tell the American people truthfully 
whether he would reinstitute the policy 
which extended slavery to so many inde- 
pendent countries and thus throw other 
millions into Soviet bondage. 

He also has complained, somewhat bit- 
terly, that we must do something, and 
again I quote, to make this free non- 
Communist society a desirable one to live 
within.” 

I believe the American people and 
everyone here feels the free, non-Com- 
munist societies are desirable. 

This self-styled spokesman on foreign 
relations for the Democratic Party also 
has observed that non-Communist na- 
tions could fall apart from “lack of lead- 
ership, strength, or confidence in them- 
selves,” and that they thus could come 
under Soviet domination. 

Mr. Acheson has not commented, how- 
ever, on whether his policies produced 
such leadership, strength, and self-confi- 
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dence in the many nations which did fall 
under the Soviet steamroller. 

Another of the charges made by Dean 
Acheson is that we are headed for hell 
and perdition because of inaction in the 
State Department. 

The distinguished minority leader of 
the other body, more than a year ago, 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
list showing that the Secretary of State, 
this same Mr. Dulles that Dean Acheson 
says is inactive, had met with or ap- 
peared before bipartisan Congressional 
groups 160 times; that he, the Under 
Secretary, and Acting Secretary of State 
held at least 50 sessions on foreign affairs 
with responsible leaders of the House 
and Senate during that period, and that 
State Department officers and members 
of the House and Senate committees and 
subcommittees concerned with foreign 
affairs met more than 160 times. 

This list, Mr. Speaker, was compiled 
more than a year ago. Today, it un- 
doubtedly is much longer. I would have 
requested the listing of the additional 
meetings except that I feel the insertion 
made in the Record by the Senator from 
California proves Mr. Acheson is rather 
lacking in veracity. 

I should add that in this case the proof 
was retroactive. 

Mr. Acheson decries the inability of 
Democrats to obtain or control foreign 
affairs legislation “without Executive 
help” or over “Executive opposition.” 

A little more than a year ago, however, 
on January 6, 1957, Mr. Acheson said in 
an article written for the New York 
Times magazine, that Congress had just 
that power. 

Perhaps he has forgotten. Perhaps he, 
like Mr. Truman, had a lapse of memory. 

Just what Mr. Acheson would have this 
administration do is to meet the Soviet 
economic aid threat, a point made, oddly, 
by the man he denounces so vehemently, 
John Foster Dulles. 

In fact, Drew Pearson, the official 
chronicler of the Truman-Acheson views, 
reported on May 9 that other members 
of the Democrat Advisory Council feel 
Mr. Acheson’s recommendations about 
what should be done in Europe are pretty 
similar to those of Mr. Dulles. 

Of course, there are many major dif- 
ferences, despite Mr. Pearson and the 
council. Mr. Acheson has recommended 
greater use of Government funds in our 
aid programs, whereas the Secretary of 
State has repeatedly emphasized the im- 
portance of private capital investment. 

Similarly, Mr. Acheson would make 
gifts of capital to foreign countries or 
greatly expand the capitalization of 
present agencies, such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Mr. Dulles has 
insisted that funds be made available 
to the countries in question, but is em- 
phatie in the need for extending credit 
through sound banking procedures, 

There is no question that these dif- 
ferences between Mr. Dulles’ policies and 
those of Dean Acheson will continue. 
Mr. Dulles and the Republican Party 
believe in sound economic principles, free 
enterprise, and a strong capitalistic 
system. 
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The reasons Acheson cannot be ex- 
pected to share such views are many. In 
his background are statements which 
may explain some of them. 

Speaking at a rally sponsored by the 
Council on American-Soviet Friendship 
in honor of the Red dean of Canterbury 
November 14, 1945, Acheson said: 

There is the fact, for example, that never 
in the past has there been any place on the 
globe where the vital interests of the Ameri- 
can and Russian people have clashed or even 
been antagonistic * * * and there is no ob- 
jective reason to suppose that there should 
be now or in the future ever such a 
place. 

We understand and agree with them (the 
Soviet Government) to have friendly govern- 
ments along her borders is essential, both for 
the security of the Soviet Union and for the 
peace of the world. 


On the speaker’s platform with Mr. 
Acheson were such fellow liberals as Paul 
Robeson and Corliss Lamount. 

The sponsoring group—the Council on 
American-Soviet Friendship—as every- 
one in this body knows, had been cited 
almost 2 years earlier by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee as sub- 
versive. 

On June 28, 1946, Mr. Acheson said: 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the hope 
of this Government that our economic assist- 
ance be carried out in China through a me- 
dium of a government fully and fairly rep- 
resentative of all important Chinese political 
elements, including the Chinese Communists, 


In view of Yalta and Potsdam and 
statements such as these I have men- 
tioned, it is not surprising that Dean 
Acheson and his followers will never find 
the recommendations of Mr. Dulles or the 
Republican administration acceptable. 

Nor is it surprising that he and those 
of his political leanings must stoop to dis- 
tortion and lopsided semantics in their 
effort to sell their ideology to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The policies of Acheson and this group 
gave China to the Communists and 
placed nearly all of Eastern Europe under 
the thumb of the Kremlin. Such accom- 
plishments could be considered successful 
only by the lords of the Russian masses. 

Today, the furtherance of such views 
depends upon the Goebels propaganda 
technique of saying a thing often enough 
and people will believe it—whether or not 
it is true. 

In the last few days, followers of the 
Acheson theories have revealed that they 
again are hard at their old antics. 

This time, they have taken an event 
so glaringly obvious as to need no ex- 
planation whatsoever and are attempt- 
ing to twist it into another shape. 

The story being circulated is to the 
effect that the Communists who at- 
tacked Vice President and Mrs. Nrxon 
in Latin America really were not Com- 
munists, but sweet and decent people 
who were displeased with Republican 
foreign policy. 

It is similar to the argument, so re- 
voltingly reminiscent, that the Chinese 
Communists were just peaceful farmers, 
or agrarian reformers. 

If these hawkers of the untrue run 
according to form, this argument will 
pick up momentum in the days ahead. 
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If successful, this propaganda pro- 
gram could result in an endorsement of 
all Communist groups in Latin America, 
as it did in China. 

It would be a repetition of the Ache- 
son-Truman policy that gave us the 
Yalta Agreement. About the latter, 
William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to Mos- 
cow under the New Deal, said: 

No more unnecessary, disgraceful, and po- 
tentlally disastrous documents has ever been 


signed by the President of the United 
States. 


It is inconceivable to me, as it is to 
most of my colleagues, that the Ameri- 
can people will heed the shoutings of 
anyone so intimately associated with 
Yalta and the Chinese giveaway to the 
Communists as Dean Acheson. 

It is interesting to note that at the 
recent convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action held here in Wasn- 
ington a few weeks ago, a resolution was 
adopted favoring negotiations leading 
to establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Communist China and the 
United States. 

Many members of this organization 
have been active in the past in delibera- 
tions on foreign policy under Democra- 
tic administrations. Even Mr. Acheson, 
when he was Secretary of State wired 
the 1949 convention of the ADA send- 
ing regrets he could not attend and ex- 
pressing his warm appreciation for your 
support of our foreign policy.” 

Twice in this House we have by reso- 
lution expressed our opposition to the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

It is strange that none of the liberal 
Members of this body who have been 
closely allied with the ADA has seen 
fit to publicly take issue with that or- 
ganization on this matter. 

Are we to assume that if the Demo- 
crats should again be charged with ad- 
ministration of our foreign policy they 
will be sympathetic to this resolution of 
Americans for Democratic Action? 

The American people have a right. to 
know. 

Mr. Acheson's record in dealing with 
these matters speaks for itself and it is 
written so indelibly that it ill behooves 
him—or the Democratic Party, to carry 
on the type of attack he has made 
against the foreign policy of the present 
administration. 


SOCIALISM OR FREE ENTERPRISE 
IN MEDICINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Bray] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the sum- 
mer heat progresses, millions of Amer- 
ican fathers and mothers will rest easier 
than they have for many years. No 
longer will they dread for their children 
to play with other children in the parks, 
streets, and the swimming pools—their 
fear of the dread scourge of polio has 
been relieved. This near miracle has 
been accomplished by American science, 
led by Dr. Jonas Salk, and millions of 
dollars given by Americans—young and 
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old, rich and poor, giving dimes and dol- 
lars—by the great American free enter- 
prise system, and by taxpayers’ money so 
that all could benefit. 

Many of us were shocked by the re- 
cent announcement that the drug manu- 
facturing concerns which have produced 
this Salk vaccine have been indicted. 
These are the companies and manu- 
facturers who achieved in 1 short year 
the almost fantastic acomplishment of 
producing enough Salk vaccine to care 
for all. They raised the availability of 
this vaccine from a product rare as 
rubies to a point where it is available to 
all 


I am a lawyer by profession, and I do 
not intend to prejudge the litigation, 
that is, the indictment. I do feel that 
it is my duty to bring to the attention 
of Congress certain facts surrounding 
this rather unusual situation. In 1955, 
when it was apparent that a great break- 
through had been made by Dr. Salk in 
this discovery of a preventative for polio, 
there was a demand that- this vaccine be 
distributed in adequate quantities, and 
that no one, regardless of how poor, 
should be denied access to it. Congress 
appropriated funds to the end that no 
one should be deprived of this vaccine 
for lack of money. So, this matter is 
of direct interest to Congress. 

All of America was justifiably proud 
of the great scientific achievement of the 
Salk vaccine, and there was an over- 
whelming demand that this polio serum 
should be available for all American 
youths. To accomplish this required 
millions of dollars, great organization, 
and know-how in order to build and 
expand laboratories and other facilities 
to meet this demand. Our great drug 
manufacturers, a part of our free-enter- 
prise system which has blazed paths of 
achievement around the globe, came for- 
ward and met this challenge. Five drug 
manufacturers succeeded beyond our 
wildest dreams in producing sufficient 
vaccine for America—even enough to 
share with the world. They are the ones 
who are now under indictment. Two of 
these companies are located in Indian- 
apolis. Pitman-Moore Co. has an out- 
standing record in the research and 
manufacture of drugs; but at present I 
shall confine my remarks to the Eli 
Lilly Co., which is the largest polio- 
vaccine producer, having produced ap- 
proximately 60 nercent of all polio vac- 
cine made in the United States. Al- 
though the Eli Lilly Co. is not located 
in my district and I am in no way con- 
nected with the company, I do have a 
rather thorough knowledge of its back- 
ground, its reputation, and its accom- 
plishments. 

Its founder, Eli Lilly, owned a small 
drugstore at Greencastle, Ind. After 
the Civil War, he and his son began to 
manufacture drugs in Indianapolis. It 
is still an independent corporation and 
the majority of the stock is owned by 
Hoosiers. Its labor relations have been 
remarkably beneficial to all. I have 
never known a corporation where a 
Stronger spirit of loyalty existed between 
the employer and the employee, each to- 
ward the other. During the severe de- 
pression of the thirties, not one employee 
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was discharged or suffered a pay cut. 
Today 9,000 Eli Lilly employees are 
working in the research, manufacture, 
and distribution of more than a thou- 
sand pharmaceutical and biological 
products for use in virtually every field 
of medicine in 140 countries. I remem- 
ber while in the Pacific in World War II 
I was pleasantly surprised when I no- 
ticed the inoculation against typhus 
which I received was manufactured by 
Eli Lilly. Eli Lilly was the first to mass 
produce insulin; today insulin costs about 
one-twentieth of what it did 30 years 
ago. 

Lilly cancer researchers are currently 
embarked on a program to test between 
5,000 and 8,000 chemicals per year in a 
search for anticancer activity. They 
have long experience in heart research. 
Early in 1957, Lilly introduced a chemi- 
cally different tranquilizing drug. Typi- 
cal of Lilly's concern for humanity is 
the fact that a full-scale research pro- 
gram is underway to develop a vaccine 
for B-virus encephalitis, which is a 
fatal disease. This program is being 
undertaken without hope of monetary 
return, because probably fewer than a 
dozen cases have ever been reported in 
medical literature. When the United 
States Public Health Service sought 
help to avert an Asiatic flu epidemic, 
more than $3 million was invested in 
facilities and inventory and over 5 
million c. c. of vaccine was produced, 
which was an increase of 70 fold in out- 
put. More than $13 million was spent 
by Eli Lilly Co. in 1957 for scientific re- 
search, more than any other drug manu- 
facturing concern. Lilly products in ex- 
cess of one-half million dollars in value 
were donated last year for the use of 
foreign missionary groups. Three hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars was 
contributed to the National Fund for 
Medical Education and American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
also given by the Lilly Co. to other char- 
itable, welfare, and social betterment 
groups. Four hundred thousand dollars 
was recently contributed for the con- 
struction of a hospital in Indianapolis, 
and more than $200,000 additional 
funds were contributed by Lilly em- 
ployees. 

I could go on and on about the ac- 
complishments of the Ely Lilly Co., but 
I want to discuss the manufacture of 
Salk vaccine. As I mentioned earlier, 
America became aware in 1955 that a 
victory in the battle against polio was 
ahead. But to realize that victory, it 
was necessary to expand the small 
amount of vaccine in Dr. Salk’s labora- 
tory to an amount large enough to sup- 
ply all America. This required great 
productive genius, and millions of dol- 
lars, together with a maximum of ex- 
pert know-how“. Lilly was one of the 
companies that without profit produced 
for the Infantile Paralysis Foundation 
a Eak vaccine for mass immunization 


It was only natural that a great wave 
of emotion engulfed the American peo- 
ple, who demanded that the vaccine be 
put within the reach of all who might 
need it. Those people in our country 
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who favor statism, those who either 
sincerely or maliciously oppose the 
American free enterprise system, saw 
in this emotion-charged situation an op- 
portunity for the Government to take 
over a field where the free enterprise 
system had heretofore existed. This was 
to be a real wedge for socialized medi- 
cine. Those who believed in statism 
said that only the Government could 
produce, control, and distribute Salk 
vaccine properly and in sufficient quan- 
tities; that this great job was too much 
for free enterprise to accomplish. The 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that period reflect the high emotion that 
surrounded this subject. I wish every- 
one could read those speeches made on 
the floor of Congress and those news 
articles and editorials placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD attacking Amer- 
ica’s free enterprise system. This pres- 
sure to abandon our free enterprise sys- 
tem to governmental production and 
controls was resisted. Aside from the 
Congressional appropriation and regula- 
tions previously mentioned, our Govern- 
ment left the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the polio vaccine to the drug 
manufacturers, normal wholesale chan- 
nels, druggists, doctors, hospitals, 
nurses and technicians. In fact, the 
Salk vaccine was handled in the Ameri- 
can way. The drug business is highly 
competitive and we have thousands of 
capable drug manufacturers, but only 
the larger ones could afford to erect im- 
mediately the facilities and gather the 
necessary equipment and furnish the 
trained personnel for this big job. Five 
manufacturers succeeded beyond the 
greatest dreams of the social planners, 
Within a year Salk vaccine was, to use 
a colloquialism, “running out of our 
ears.” The dreaded polio practically 
had been whipped. Not only was suffi- 
cient polio vaccine manufactured but 
there is an enormous stockpile in stor- 
age. Twenty-six million units, to be 
exact, are being held in storage—24 mil- 
lion of these units are being held by Eli 
Lilly. Much of this vaccine will have 
to be destroyed because of age, but the 
loss will not be to the taxpayers but to 
the manufacturers, principally Eli Lilly. 
Climaxing this great achievement, on 
May 12 of this year a Federal grand jury 
in New Jersey indicted these five drug 
manufacturers, alleging that they “have 
engaged in an unlawful combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of the herein- 
above described trade and commerce 
among the several States in sales of po- 
liomyelitis vaccine.” This is only a 
charge which the Government must 
later prove, and as I stated earlier, I do 
not intend to prejudge this litigation. 
I do, however, want to point out certain 
salient facts, for these charges should 
not overshadow in the public mind the 
great contribution to the health of our 
Nation which the Lilly Co. has made. 
Five times since those tumultuous days 
in 1955, these five drug manufacturers 
cut the price of Salk vaccine on their 
own initiative, until the price is now one- 
half of the original price, now $1.20 per 
unit. Lilly’s profit per unit has been 614 
cents. The Government receives a 521% 
percent discount on its purchases. In 
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1955 no one would have known what 
would have been a proper price for this 
vaccine. Our Government and our peo- 
ple wanted it immediately and in enor- 
mous quantities. They received it from 
these five drug manufacturers. There 
was no time to argue over costs. Appar- 
ently our free enterprise system worked 
even more efficiently than anticipated 
for this vaccine was reduced in price five 
times by each of these manufacturers, 
which, to say the least, is a rather un- 
usual conspiracy. It would seem that if 
each of these five companies had raised 
the price of the polio vaccine in different 
amounts instead of lowering it for the 
Government and general public in the 
same amounts, then perhaps they would 
not now face these charges. This hardly 
seems the record of a monopoly or of a 
company attempting to gouge the public. 

I do not pretend to know whether the 
present price of $1.20 per unit for polio 
vaccine is too high or not. I doubt 
whether anyone could determine that of 
a certainty even today, for one would 
not know how much, for instance, that 
Lilly will lose of the 24 million units 
that they have in storage. I do know, 
however, that when these five drug man- 
ufacturers demonstrated that our free 
enterprise system could produce and dis- 
tribute this vaccine faster, better, and 
cheaper than any socialized plan could 
have ever approached doing, just then 
they gained the bitter enmity of all those 
who have no confidence in our system 
and would substitute statism in the place 
of our free enterprise system. They be- 
came the victims of attacks and charges. 

Yes, the Eli Lilly Co. has been very 
successful in the manufacture of drugs 
and it has shown substantial profits. If 
it had not been successful, it could not 
have accomplished the great good that 
it has. It could not have given many 
millions to medical research. It would 
not be able to absorb the loss from mil- 
lions of units of Salk vaccine which are 
not needed. If it had not been success- 
ful, it could not pay the wages of its 
9,000 employees; and it could not be 
paying some $34 million in taxes to the 
Federal Government. 

Dr. R. Carlyle Buley, in The Story Be- 
hind the Wonder Drugs, said: 

In the minds of many people Eli Lilly & 
Co. is more than a business; it is an institu- 
tion—a social, scientific, and economic en- 
tity. 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
waited this long because I wanted to 
commend our colleague from the 
Seventh District of Indiana on the pres- 
entation he has made and to add my 
comments to what he has said. 

I think the wrong committee has been 
handling this particular investigation. 
The original Salk polio vaccine program 
originated in the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. It was 
with a great deal of pride that I joined 
the members of our committee and vis- 
ited the operations of the Eli Lilly Co. 
and saw how they made Salk polio vac- 
cine. It is a remarkable discovery and 
@ remarkable process, and it is an 
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achievement of which all of us are 
justly proud. 

Now another committee of the House 
seems to be investigating and, as my col- 
league has pointed out, they seem to be 
more concerned with socialized medicine 
than they do with the free enterprise 
system. 

I hope that somehow, and in some 
manner, this charge can be removed 
from that committee, that another study 
can be made, and a different report, 
likewise. 

I have read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. I 
feel that the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee should have studied 
the hearings and report of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and read the testimony of the Members 
who came before that committee and 
gave their story as our colleague from 
the Seventh District has given his. 

Just one further comment, and this 
is the fact that many of us here have 
been in business, some of us in the man- 
ufacturing business. I had the for- 
tune at one time to be a small manu- 
facturer. We found that we were in 
competition with large manufacturers, 
and it was not possible at all times to 
compete with them. Yes, many times 
large manufacturers reduced their 
prices. We reduced our prices. If a 
large competitor cuts his price it is nec- 
essary for others in the same business to 
cut their prices if they are to stay in 
business. 

Eli Lilly and these other companies 
are no different. If one cut the price 
others had to cut their price to keep in 
line. Whether a competitor is small or 
large, if one in the business reduces 
prices, others must follow suit. 

So I am very hopeful of what the out- 
come will be. I hope that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will do justice to these 
people. I am quite sure when they have 
their hearing that Eli Lilly and these 
other pharmaceutical manufacturers 
will be absolved of this charge which un- 
doubtedly has reflected on their good 
reputation. 

I want to commend my colleague for 
his forceful presentation of this matter. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM WITH RELA- 
TION TO LEAD AND ZINC MINING 
IN IDAHO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost] 
is recognized for 90 minutes. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, next week 
a bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act will be before this body. 
I have asked for this time today to ex- 
plain to my colleagues that although I 
have supported the reciprocal trade 
agreements program ever since I have 
been in the Congress, I may not do so this 
year. The bill now pending on the House 
Calendar does not recognize nor does it 
alleviate in any way the critical condi- 
tions which exist in the north Idaho lead- 
zinc mining area. 

Let me tell you just how desperate 
that situation is. I shall have to con- 
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tent myself, however, with a mere state- 
ment of hard, cold facts, because it is 
impossible to portray with words the 
hopelessness, the hunger, and the heart- 
ache which stretch out across the area 
because nothing has been done to meet 
the lead-zinc crisis. 

I can best summarize the situation by 
reading a telegram I received this morn- 
ing from the chamber of commerce at 
Wallace, Idaho, in the heart of the lead- 
zinc producing area, and I quote: 

WALLACE, IDAHO. 
GRACIE Prost, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Economic conditions in north Idaho min- 
ing areas are rapidly deteriorating to a point 
that will soon be much worse than those 
experienced in the 1930’s. It has been an- 
nounced that if there is no price improve- 
ment by fall all the lead-zine producers will 
probably be closed. These are not just the 
little mines but the big ones, too. Since 
these announcements the price of lead has 
dropped again. Action must be taken dur- 
ing this session of Congress to stabilize min- 
eral prices to a point that will permit a 
profit. If that is not done the industry will 
cease to exist. Your urgent attention to the 
fate of this industry is urgently requested. 

WALLACE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Prarr HULL, 
Chairman, National Affairs Committee. 


The immediate motivation for the tel- 
egram came when the largest lead-zine 
operator in the area, the Bunker Hill Co., 
sent a letter to all their employees alert- 
ing them to: “a possible necessary shut- 
down of the Bunker Hill Mine, Star 
Mine, and lead smelter during the period 
covering August and/or September.” 

The letter stated as the reason: 

The importation of foreign lead and zine 
into the United States in amounts far be- 
yond our country’s needs still continues. 
This foreign metal is being sold at prices be- 
low domestic quotations and as a result has 
captured an increasingly larger share of the 
domestic market for lead and zinc. 

As a result, Bunker Hill has large unsold 
stocks of both lead and zinc metal. These 
unsold stocks of metal continue to increase 
month by month. Obviously Bunker Hill 
cannot continue indefinitely at its present 
rate of production unless there is some relief 
from these adverse conditions. 


The letter further states that if no re- 
lief is forthcoming during the month of 
June, the shutdown program will go into 
effect. Some 1,500 workers could be laid 
off unless the Federal Government takes 
immediate steps to aid the ailing lead- 
zine industry. 

I am receiving many communications 
which tell what the shutdown will mean 
fi the workers involved, and their fam- 

es. 

Let me read a letter I received yester- 
day from Mrs. Harvey Box of Smelter- 
ville, which is not far from Wallace: 

May 30, 1958. 

Dear Mrs, Prost: I am writing this letter 
as a homemaker and mother. I know noth- 
ing of large industrial operations and cer- 
tainly not much about politics but if 
someone like yourself can help the people of 
our community I would be ever grateful to 

Ou. 
y I am sending a clipping from the daily 
paper—Kellogg Evening News. If this shut- 
down happens, hundreds of men are jobless. 


Speaking for ourselves we could possibly lose 
our home. I know there must be hundreds 
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of others like us who have bought homes 
‘and to raise our families here. Now 
what do we do when ans pore of income 
completely closing down 

ce have children to start back to school 
this fall. Certainly they must have books 
and clothing. Well, this cannot be if 
we have no work. 

I am afraid, Mrs. Prost, in reading my let- 
ter I have not expressed in words what I 
really feel. Hope you can understand the 
plight of all of us families here in the min- 
ing community. 

7 Mrs. HARVEY BOX. 

SMELTERVILLE, IDAHO. 


Here is a quotation from another let- 
ter I received yesterday from a woman 
in Kellogg, another important town in 
the lead-zinc producing area of north 
Idaho: 

It seems to us that nobody is taking any in- 
terest or paying any attention to what is 
happening to us in Kellogg. If we are going 
to give everything to the foreigners, I think 
it would be a good idea to give them the 
White House, bring the people home that we 
have elected (to all the States) they don't 
seem to have backbone enough to protect 
us, then we can all be one big, unhappy, 
hungry family together. Maybe this would 
wake our political leaders up and let them 
know what the laboring people are going 

wondering if they will have a job, 
or enough for their families to eat. 


I think you will agree with me that this 
letter sounds as though it might have 
been written in the great depression of 
the early thirties. It should give us all 
pause. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time I 
have called the attention of Members of 
the House to the critical conditions in 
north Idaho’s mining towns. In March 
I asked the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to take no action on the bill to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act until after the Tariff Commission had 
announced its recommendations on lead- 
zinc under the escape clause and the 
President had decided whether he would 
act on them. I suggested that if the 
Tariff Commission did not recommend 
adequate tariffs and quotas, and the 
President did not act upon them, that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be 
amended to give the domestic lead-zinc 
industry the protection it must have 
from cheaply mined foreign ores if the 
industry is to survive. 

At that time I outlined what has hap- 
pened to the lead-zinc industry in Idaho 
in the last 5 years: 

Back in early 1953, when excessive foreign 
imports broke the United States price of 
Jead and zinc, 3,200 people were employed 
by lead-zine mines in Idaho. By the end of 
1953 employment had dropped to 2,100. 

You will remember that late in 1953 the 
lead-zinc industry applied for, and in 1954 
won from the Tariff Commission, a recom- 
mendation for the maximum permissible 
tariff increase but, instead of accepting the 
recommendation, the President initiated 
stockpiling and subsequently the barter pro- 


gram. 

Employment climbed moderately from late 
1954 to mid-1957, when the barter program 
Was suspended, and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization announced that defense stock- 
piling criteria had almost been met. 

In general, the defense stockpile had taken 
United States lead and zinc off the market, 
and thereby imports took over a larger and 
larger share of United States consumption. 
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When stockpiling was suspended, big im- 
porters drastically cut prices, and imports 
rose to new highs, exceeding anything in our 
past experience. 

Employment began to drop again, and to- 
day only about 1,700 men are employed in 
the lead-zinc industry in Idaho. Most of 
those men who have jobs working under- 
ground are on a 4-day week—which con- 
siderably decreases their pay envelopes. 

It is obvious that such a drop in payrolls 
would have a disastrous effect on the com- 
munities in the lead-zinc areas. Shoshone 
County is a one-industry county—a lead-zinc 
county. Its businesses and services are all 
dependent upon the dollars of the mining 
companies, and the men who work for them, 
for most of their trade. Many of them are 
having hard sledding to keep their doors 
open; quite a number of those doors have 
gone dark. 


Since I prepared that Ways and Means 
Committee statement what has hap- 
pened? 

The Tariff Commission came out with 
a split decision, and with unrealistic 
quota recommendations. I was not 
happy with the recommendations—but 
I felt that at long last the lead-zinc in- 
dustry would be given some relief. I 
sent the President a telegram giving him 
a picture of the acute distress in north 
Idaho, in the hope it would stimulate a 
speedy decision. 

Within a few days I received a brief 
note from one of the President's assist- 
ants which indicated that the President 
was not going to act upon any of the 
Tariff Commission recommendations, but 
had decided instead that a stabilization 
program, based on subsidies, was the 
answer to the lead-zinc crisis. The sub- 
sidy program wes announced by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Seaton before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee less than 5 short days after 
the Tariff Commission recommendations 
had reached the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, this gives rise to a ques- 
tion that badly needs answering. If the 
President had decided that a subsidy 
program was the answer to lead-zinc ills 
why did he and his Cabinet wait so long 
to say so? Why did the administration 
allow the lead-zine industry to go to all 
of the trouble and expense—for the 
third time in 8 years—of presenting 
their case to the Tariff Commission to 
ask for relief under the escape clause if 
the President did not believe, as he 
stated last summer, that this was the 
proper channel through which to seek 
such relief? 

Why did the administration let more 
lead-zine companies go into the red— 
and some of the small ones go under 
entirely—during the more than 6 long 
months the Tariff Commission was pon- 
dering lead-zine tariffs and quotas—if 
the administration believed that a sub- 
sidy plan was the way to meet the crisis? 
Why did it allow thousands more men to 
lose their jobs, with the resulting hard- 
ship on their families, and the loss of 
business to the communities in which 
they live, while the Tariff Commission 
worked on a solution to their problems 
which the administration did not intend 
to consider? 

If ever there was an example of an in- 
Heroes being sold down the river—this 

t 
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The idea for a subsidy plan for lead- 
zinc is not new. In 1953, when I first 
came to the Congress, I introduced a 
subsidy bill in cooperation with Senator 
Murray of Montana. My bill provided 
for an incentive payment program for 
strategic and critical ores, metals, and 
minerals, including lead and zinc. It 
was a much better plan than the one 
now offered by this administration— 
some 5 years later—because the level of 
subsidy payments was governed by the 
nonferrous metals index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Do you know that this Republican 
administration did not even bother to 
prepare a report of its views on the bill 
Senator Murray and I sponsored when 
such a report was requested by the Sen- 
ate and House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees? 

I cannot help wondering, therefore, 
whether this new Republican subsidy 
proposal is simply a dodge to block 
tariffs and quotas. 

In any event, we know that the sub- 
sidy program now suggested by the ad- 
ministration is not acceptable to the 
lead-zine industry. The stabilization 
price of 14.75 cents for lead and 12.75 
for zine would not be adequate to sus- 
tain the industry. Everybody is won- 
dering how Secretary Seaton arrived at 
these prices when only last year the ad- 
ministration proposed peril-point prices 
25 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for 

nc. 

Many of our mines, which by no 
stretch of the imagination could be 
called marginal, could exist at the 14- 
and 12-cent prices only by liquidating 
their present ore assets. They could not 
finance exploration for new ore bodies. 
Other mines could only break even with 
the subsidy prices. This simply means 
that in a short time there would be no 
lead-zine industry in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, if Shoshone County and 
the Coeur d’Alenes in north Idaho are 
not to become ghost-town areas, this 
Congress must take some action to give 
substantial relief to the lead-zine in- 
dustry. 

I am deeply disappointed that the 
bill to extend the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program as reported by the House 
Ways and Means Committee does not 
recognize the pressing need to do some- 
thing about domestic industries and pro- 
grams which are about to be put out of 
business by cheap foreign imports. 

I am even more disappointed that the 
House Rules Committee—knowing that 
injured domestic industries had been 
given no help in the bill—granted a 
closed rule so that those of us who want 
to try to protect our domestic industries 
do not have the privilege of offering an 
amendment to the bill. We have only 
the privilege of voting for the committee 
bill, or for the substitute bill sponsored 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Smupson] which extends the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements program for 
only 2 years instead of 5, and makes 
some other minor but inadequate con- 
cessions to American industries. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard for people at 
home to understand these parlia- 
mentary maneuvers. They cannot see 
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why their Congressman cannot stand up 
and vote for what he believes in. 

As I stated earlier, I have in the past 
supported the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments program. The bill reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee this 
year to extend this program is a bill 
Idaho should not have to live with. If it 
is not amended to protect one of the most 
important industries in the State I rep- 

_ resent, I may, much as I regret having 
to do so, have to support the Simpson bill, 
and if it is defeated, I may vote against 
extending the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I want to 
commend the gentlewoman for a very 
fine statement. In order to emphasize 
to the Members of the House just how 
we all feel about this situation, I can say 
I find myself in the same position as the 
gentlewoman from Idaho. I have sup- 
ported the reciprocal trade program each 
year that it has come up for a vote, but 
this year I find myself in a position 
where I simply cannot support it with 
provisions as it now has been reported 
by the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I must part company. The 
situation in the State of Utah is similar 
to that in Idaho. The lead and zinc 
industry is practically closed down and, 
as the gentlewoman has suggested, the 
price of zinc dropped another half cent 
just this past week. It is now down to 
11 cents. And it is simply impossible 
for this industry to survive under the 
present prices. In my opinion, there is 
only one solution to it, and that is some 
protection against the low-cost foreign 
imports which are pouring into this 
country. A subsidy program has been 
talked about by the administration. 
However, the prices suggested are so low 
that it will simply keep the patient alive 
for a temporary period but by no means 
restore him to health. So, something 
must be done. I realize that we must 
support foreign trade, it is essential to 
the survival of this country, but at the 
same time if we are going to permit 
essential industries, such as lead and 
zinc, to pass by the boards, we will find 
that there is something more important 
than our foreign friends that are in- 
volved. I hear my friends say—and one 
of them mentioned it today—that it 
might be good conservation policy to 
rely on these foreign sources of supply 
and keep our own metals in the ground, 
and then when we need them and war 
comes on, then we will turn the faucet 
on, as it were, and bring our mines back 
to production. But, the difficulty with 
that argument is that the people who 
make those statements do not realize 
that a mine is not to be compared with 
a faucet; you cannot turn it on and off. 
Once these mines close, they become 
flooded, the timbers rot away, and we 
find that when we do need the metals 
you cannot turn them off and on like you 
do a faucet. Not only that, but the 
miners leave the mining communities, 
go elsewhere to find jobs, and you can- 
not call them back; it is simply impos- 
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sible. And, we must remember, too, that 
if war comes—and we hope it will not— 
but if it does come and the enemy has 
the seas filled with submarines blowing 
our ships off the seas while they are 
attempting to bring these metals in 
from foreign lands, we are going to find 
ourselves in a most precarious situation, 
and we simply cannot afford to see these 
domestic industries go by the boards. 
I hope those who are not here tonight to 
hear what we have to say, those who 
have supported the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, realize there are many of us who 
are not going to vote for it at this time 
unless something is done to give pro- 
tection to this vital industry which 
means so much to our communities. 
Letters that the gentlewoman has read 
can be duplicated in every mining com- 
munity in the West. I receive them 
every day. They are not isolated in- 
stances. It has happened. And, the 
people in the East and other sections 
must realize that this situation just can- 
not be permitted to exist and we must 
unite if we are going to protect the vital 
industries in this country. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my friend from Utah 
in expressing appreciation to the gentle- 
woman from Idaho for her forthright 
statement on this important question, 
In Oklahoma the relief lines today are 
swelled by thousands because of the 
failure of this Congress and of this ad- 
ministration to meet the problem of the 
domestic minerals industry. The testi- 
mony given last fall before the Tariff 
Commission was that more than 10,000 
Oklahomans had been adversely and 
seriously affected by the shutdowns 
that have taken place in the lead and 
zine industry. And that, of course, in- 
cludes not only the mines but the mills 
and the smelters throughout the tri- 
State area. Just this last weekend we 
received news that a big smelter in a 
major city in our State had shut down, 
throwing between 500 and 600 more 
workmen out of work. It is true there 
was a labor dispute also involved in that 
picture. But I do not think anyone in 
the industry is doubtful of the fact that 
the present market situation and the 
present flood of imports into this coun- 
try are definite factors in that shutdown 
and in the unemployment that today 
confronts the people of Oklahoma, be- 
cause of our failure to deal with this 
situation. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has not met this problem in the bill 
which they have sent to the floor of this 
House. The Committee on Rules, in the 
rule which they submitted to the House, 
has made it impossible for us at the 
present time to have freedom of action 
on the floor on this important question. 
Our only hope is that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will adopt an addi- 
tional amendment which will deal with 
this problem or that this House will di- 
rectly attack the problem itself by ac- 
tion on the floor. I think probably it is 
going to be necessary to adopt some other 
amendment made possible under the 
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rule, or to send this bill back to the 
committee. I think that would be a 
great pity, but I think that we who rep- 
resent these unemployed miners, mill- 
workers, smelter workers and unem- 
ployed oil workers across the country 
who are confronted with this uncon- 
trolled flood of imports under the pres- 
ent law, will have to face up to our duty 
and responsibility in this regard. 

This was never intended with regard 
to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The President’s message, which 
was sent to the Congress back in 1934 by 
5 Roosevelt, on March 2, said 
The exercise of the authority which I 
propose must be carefully weighed in the 
light of the latest information so as to give 
assurance that no sound and important 
American interest will be injuriously dis- 
turbed. The adjustment of our foreign 
trade relations must rest on the premise of 
undertaking to benefit and not to injure 
such interests. 


There is no question about the injury 
to our minerals industry, to lead and 
zinc, to copper and oil and the other 
important segments of our economy. We 
have a situation in which the Members 
of the House must face up to their re- 
sponsibility and take action to protect 
our American people in this maladmin- 
istration of what was a good program 
at one time, but is being improperly ad- 
ministered, to the detriment of the 
people. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. I could 
not agree with him more. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield so that I may 
ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
EDMONDSON] a question? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
I would like to ask him if he does not 
also feel that when the peril point pro- 
vision was written into the Reciprocal 
Trade Act along with the escape clause 
provision, they were written in there 
for a purpose? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentle- 
woman will yield to me so that I may 
answer, I would definitely agree that 
they were written in there for a purpose. 
That purpose was to provide an escape 
from these commitments when they in- 
juriously affected American industry. 
The plain fact of the matter is that 
President Truman, in his administra- 
tion, followed the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the Tariff Commission in only 
50 percent of the cases. In 50 percent 
of the cases he completely neglected the 
American industry that was injuriously 
disturbed. And the record of the Eisen- 
hower administration has been even 
worse. They have followed the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission in only one-third of the 
cases in which it recommended relief. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Which simply 
means that Congress is abrogating the 
responsibility imposed upon it by the 
Constitution; and also, if we are not go- 
ing to invoke the provisions of the escape 
clause and the peril point provision, we 
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us leave it up to the 
President State Department; 
that is, if that is what we intend to do. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman is exactly correct on that point. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PPOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues in compli- 
menting the gentlewoman from Idaho on 
her speech here today. I certainly con- 
cur in the remarks which she has made. 

I hope that when legislation is consid- 
ered in the future in this great body, that 
it may be concerned primarily with the 
interests of our oil and mineral indus- 
try, which is so important to the eco- 
nomic welfare of many areas of our land. 
Kansas has much oil and mineral land, 
and being a Kansan I find myself in a 
bad predicament here so far as future 
legislation on reciprocal trade is 
concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I have many letters here 
and several telegrams from oil people 
and mineral people in my State. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from the 
Governor of my State in behalf of the 
oil and mineral industry and also a letter 
from the Kansas Independent Oil and 
Gas Association, as well as a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

STATE OF Kansas, 
y Topeka, March 5, 1958. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. BREEDING: I would like to call to 
your attention and stress the serious effect 
excessive imports of crude oil and its by- 
products, particularly jet fuel, are having 
on the economy of the State of Kansas and 
its people, the domestic oil industry, and the 
security of our Nation. 

Next to agriculture, the oil industry is 
the biggest industry in our State and be- 
cause of excessive imports we are experienc- 
ing excessive inventories, decreased revenue 
because of shutin production capacity, many 
jobless due to drilling activity and other in- 
dustry layoffs, and many other businesses are 
suffering because of their dependence on the 
State’s oll industry. Due to excessive oil im- 
ports supplanting rather than supplement- 
ing the domestic oll supply our domestic oil 
drilling activity in the United States of 
America has steadily decreased with the 
eventual resulting effect of decreasing our 
crude oil reserves which we have to depend 
on in case of emergency when foreign oil is 
choked off. 

The effect of imported crude oil on product 
prices and in turn their effect on the operat- 
ing economics of inland refineries which op- 
erate on domestic crude oil is becoming more 
and more serious. If the practice of import- 
ing disproportionate amounts of foreign 
crude oil should continue, the ultimate out- 
come could well mean the disappearance of 
a large segment of the domestic refining 
industry. 

In consideration of the foregoing I urgent- 
Jy endorse the adoption of curtailment 
through mandatory controls on imports of 
crude oll and its byproducts in order to 
preserve a strong domestic oil industry 
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which is so vital to the security of our 
Nation. 
y» 
GEORGE DOCKING, 
Governor. 
KANSAS INDEPENDENT OIL & 
Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Wichita, Kans., February 24, 1958. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BREEDING: Enclosed 
herewith is a copy of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the board of directors of 
this association on February 21, 1958. The 
independent oil producers in Kansas are 
deeply concerned over the failure of the 
President’s voluntary oil import program. 
The major oil producing States in the mid- 
continent area have had to make deep cuts in 
domestic production of crude oil in order to 
make way for an ever-increasing flood of for- 
eign imports. 

This situation is weakening our capacity 
to explore, find, and produce new reserves of 
American petroleum resources. It has cre- 
ated economic hardship by idling over 50 per- 
cent of the drilling rigs in Kansas alone. 
Unemployment in Kansas oilfields is higher 
today than it has been at any time during 
the last 15 years. 

Oil companies, both large and small, have 
pulled out of Kansas in recent months, tak- 
ing with them an estimated annual invest- 
ment of risk capital amounting to $60 million. 

The recession in the Kansas oil industry 
has been felt in 82 of the State’s 105 counties. 
This condition is almost entirely attributable 
to excessive foreign oil arriving daily in the 
United States. It can be corrected only by 
enforcing some method of control upon those 
companies that are responsible for ignoring 
the recommendations of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Fuels Policy. 


Sincerely, 
Tom Orr, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas due to decreased domestic con- 
sumption and continued excessive and un- 
justified imports of foreign oil, the supply of 
domestic oil substantially exceeds domestic 
demand, which has resulted in pipeline pro- 
ration and sporadic price cuts, which will 
spread unless supply and demand are brought 
into balance; and 

Whereas a general cut in the price of crude 
oil, coming at a time when the industry is 
weakened by constantly mounting costs 
which have not been offset by any increase in 
the price of crude oil, would necessarily result 
in drastic curtailment of exploratory activi- 
ties, with accompanying widespread unem- 
ployment within the industry and damage to 
the economy of the State as a whole: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of Kan- 
sas Independent Oil & Gas Association: 

1. That this association recommends to the 
State corporation commission, conservation 
division, that the daily allowable production 
for the month of March 1958, be reduced 10 
percent below the daily allowable for the 
month of February 1958. 

2. That this association deplores the con- 
tinued excessive imports of foreign oil and 
urges the Federal authorities to take such 
action forthwith as is necessary to enforce 
a like reduction in the amount of imports. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
each Senator and Representative from 
Kansas. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the gentlewoman 
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from Idaho on the very fine statement 
she hasmade. As usual, she is very alert 
in looking after the interests of her Dis- 
trict. That is the obligation of every 
person who serves in this House, and I 
think each one of us tries todo that. In 
addition, we recognize our obligation as 
far as being Representatives of the Na- 
tion as a whole and our national respon- 
sibility. 

I join with the gentlewoman in want- 
ing to promote foreign trade on a sound 
basis. I am sure that is the point she 
was making. At the same time, it has 
to be on a sound basis. 

In the State of Wyoming, which it is 
my honor to represent, we are also in- 
terested in minerals. Our interests go 
further, to what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has said is true in his case, 
to oil and gas and wool and other com- 
modities which have been threatened or 
harmed by the administration of this 
program. Further, we can see threats to 
other very important industries such as 
the livestock industry, and meat prod- 
ucts. 

I am also impressed by what other 
Members of the House tell me, from the 
Northwest clear to the Southeast and 
from the Southwest to the Northeast, 
with regard to similar commodities in 
their Districts that are in trouble, 

I think that, as has been stated here, 
it is time that Congress assumed its 
obligation. We cannot continue to 
abrogate our duties as provided in the 
Constitution. 

It seems to me that the Simpson sub- 
stitute which has been proposed is a well 
considered bit of legislation and that it 
will promote a sound foreign-trade 
policy. It seems to me it is very closely 
akin to the Sugar Act, which has worked 
so well since 1934. It is my intention to 
support that at the time the extension 
of ri Trade Agreements Act is consid- 
ered. 

Again, I certainly commend the gen- 
tlewoman on her very fine statement 
made this afternoon. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank my colleague 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. I, too, commend the 
gentlewoman from Idaho on the fine 
presentation she is making, and also to 
point out how very timely it is to have 
it made at this time. 

I want to make some comment about 
petroleum, because I probably represent 
more independent producers of oil than 
any Member of this House. I have lived 
and worked with this problem for many 
years. I feel that the domestic industry 
is facing such a serious problem that we 
cannot emphasize this problem too much 
to the rest of the country. The domestic 
oil industry is a sick industry today and 
it is getting sicker every month. In fact, 
research proves beyond any question to 
anyone who wants to know that a large 
part of this illness has been brought on 
by excessive imports of oil and oil prod- 
ucts. All efforts made to voluntarily, so 
to speak, curb imports to help the 
situation have made very little con- 
tribution so far. To give you a clear 


clusion that so-called “concessions” so far 
written into the Trade Agreements Act are 
grossly inadequate to assure the defense ob- 
jective cited by both the Congress and ad- 
ministration. 

It is regretful that the administration has 
declined so far to accept more meaningful 
language in the law. We have concluded that 
there is no alternative but to continue the 
fight to see that any extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act includes appropriate Con- 
gressional determination of standards for 
realistic and adequate limitations on fm- 
ports of both crude oil and resources. 

Oil men have earnestly sought to be fair 
and reasonable. To overcome objections 
urged against the original Ikard bill because 
of its commodity amendment approach, we 
readily demonstrated our willingness to 
support its fundamental objectives through 
meaningful amendments to the national se- 
curity clause. Instead the administration 
chose to advance only token compromise 
language, offering no real assurance of ef- 
fective import restraints so necessary to a 
revitalized domestic industry. 

Until the bill is amended to assure this 
recognized national security objective, we 
can only urge you who are familiar with the 
problem to support procedures which wilt 
make certain of necessary changes before it 
becomes law. 

Without this minimum of protection the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act is unac- 
ceptable to us. 


It is signed by Paul R. Schultz, presi- 
dent, Oklahoma Independent Petroleum 
Association. 

In regard to the national defense 
phase of this problem, the House pres- 
ently is in process of passing one of the 
largest defense military appropriation 
billsin history. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about that at all knows that it 
would not make any difference how 
powerful a military machine we build, it 
would be useless unless we had the oil to 
energize it and to operate it. We also 
know from experience, common knowl- 
edge and logic that if we do get into an- 
other national emergency, our only hope 
of having adequate oil supplies to defend 
ourselves will have to come from the do- 
mestic fields. 

The trend in the domestic oil industry 
is accelerating steadily and that trend is 
that it is slowing down and failing in its 
mission of making sure this Nation al- 
ways has adequate oil reserves and as 
long as the impact of these foreign im- 
ports are permitted to go along the 
course that they have in the last few 
years that situation is going to grow 
much worse. It is true that these oilmen 
are motivated, as everybody else is, by 
selfish self-interests, but I think the na- 
tional defense phase of this far exceeds 
any selfish interest that anyone can pos- 
sibly have in this problem. I think it is 
going to be an unhappy hour when the 
Kremlin can know that this country has 
foolishly permitted itself to become de- 
pendent upon foreign oil because the 
moment that that happens they know 
they can shut us off from that oil any- 
time they see fit. They can do it today 
and they will be able to do it in the fu- 
ture. I think nothing more dangerous 
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and more foolish could be done than to 
permit that to happen. 

Now we have a practical matter here 
of trying to get some amendments writ- 
ten into this legislation. Of course, the 
sponsors of the act, as it has been re- 
ported by the committee, are going to try 
to make it as difficult as possible. If they 
are successful and if this trend con- 
tinues, this Nation someday will find it- 
self in an almost untenable position 
because it does not have enough domestic 
oil to provide for its needs during a na- 
tional emergency. Then this failure to 
recognize this problem in this legislation 
in this session of the Congress, I think 
can be dated as the time the blueprint 
for American failure started. I hope 
that does not happen. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the gentleman. 


woman from Idaho for her stand here 
today. Nevada is so badly affected by 
the same conditions that the gentlewo- 
man has been talking about as well as 
my other colleagues that I have to join 
in assuring them that I will follow 
through along the same line. Nevada 
now nearly one hundred years old has al- 
ways kept its head high with its produc- 
tion of minerals. I want to repeat a 
statement that one of my other col- 
leagues said. This bill is on the eve of 
following a very important national de- 
fense bill and on the eve of another 
important bill, the extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, and we must 
be careful what we are doing. 

The only real national defense, the 
most healthy national defense we can 
have is a healthy domestic mining in- 
dustry. 

We have suffered so tremendously in 
the last few years in tungsten, manga- 
nese, fluorspar, copper, lead, and zine, 
that every mine in my State is now 
closed with the exception of an old pit 
mine copper operation, and the layoff 
there now is over 80 percent. So we 
have not much to Iook forward to unless 
Congress acts. 

Last August the Ways and Means 
Committee said they could not turn out 
another bill, that the President of the 
United States already had the power. 
The President did direct a letter to the 
Tariff Commission, and since August we 
have been waiting for them to respond. 
We had a little success in April when we 
found out that the Tariff Commission 
had split on their ideas, half of them be- 
lieving we should have a tariff and quo- 
tas, and the other half saying that we 
should have a tariff but no quotas. So 
we were making gains when the admin- 
istration bill was put before us for a 
premium price on minerals. 

I am highly critical of the Depart- 
ment, of course, because of the position 
of the mines in my State. The bill that 
was put to us on this program is noth- 
ing more than a Brannan farm plan for 
minerals. It offers us nothing. The 
amounts offered are not adequate. You 
cannot produce tungsten at 35 dollars, 
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zinc at 10, lead at 13, or copper at 24 
any more. The prices are absolutely in- 
adequate and unsuitable. It is the coup 
de grace, if I may say so, the cup of poi- 
son to our domestic minerals program. 
I wish to read into the RECORD a para- 
graph from a letter I sent to the Presi- 
dent on January 13 of this year which 
explains my viewpoint. 

Dran MR. Presmenr: I am enclosing for 
your perusal some 200 letters sent to me 
by my constituents in which they show the 


from Nevada to do everything within my 
power to trim the budget and cut unneces- 


ness terminated so that private industry can 
have a chance. 

I listened intently to your joint message 
to Congress last Thursday and I noted that 
you emphasized foreign aid and reciprocal 
trades in a speech which otherwise pointed 
out our position in the world today with 
regard to national defense. Let me state, 
Mr, President, that I have just completed 
5,500 miles within the boundary of my 
own State and there are unemployed miners 
everywhere and talking to my colleagues 
from other Western States where mining 
has always been the chief industry, I find 
the same conditions prevailing throughout 
this region. 

The reciprocal trades, the free-trade pol- 
icy, and the point 4 program of our foreign 
aid has completely demoralized a very im- 
portant segment of our national economy. 
It was the mines of America that built this 
country and now with our American tax 
dollars developing “undeveloped” countries 
where cheap or slave labor is being used, 
the minerals from such transactions are 
pouring back into this country, duty free, 
and are completely making it impossible for 
our American miners to compete against 
this kind of competition. The tungsten 
mines are all closed. The lead and zinc 
mines are all closed and copper is on its 
last legs. 

The refusal of this administration to 
have a free market on gold has ended 
this great industry and it is impossible to 
mine gold at its present $35 an ounce. 


I will not read any more of my letter. 
I have an answer from President Eisen- 
hower which actually contained 2 para- 
graphs. From 1 of them I got the im- 
pression that if I did not go along 
with his way of thinking we were go- 
ing to help the enemy. 

The second paragraph states he hoped 
that in the near future business condi- 
tions all over the country would be bet- 
ter and that would naturally help the 
mining industry. 

I made the remark on the floor of the 
House 3 weeks ago that that kind of an 
inadequate answer baffled me. The press 
of the United States took that up im- 
mediately and they said that was not an 
answer. Of course it was not. My re- 
mark was sarcasm. It is not an answer. 
We out in the West maintain we have 
had months and months of this even if 
business conditions will pick up. 

These men want to eat today. Their 
breadbaskets are empty. 

I come here and humbly say that we 
must take the handle in our hands and 
bring back the tariff provisions to the 
Congress so that we can regulate them 
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and protect ourselves from cheap for- 
eign labor actually produced with our 
own tax dollars. 

I thank the gentlewoman from Idaho 
for allotting me this time and I want to 
thank her for her statement. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the gentleman 
from Nevada. Let me say, as I stated 
earlier, I have in the past supported re- 
ciprocal trade agreements programs, 
but the bill reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee this year to extend the 
program is a bill I know I cannot live 
with. If it is not amended to protect 
one of the most important industries in 
the State in which I live, much as I re- 
gret having to do so, I will probably have 
to support the Simpson bill and if that 
is defeated I shall vote against extend- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram at all. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentlewoman from Idaho 
has always made a very fine presenta- 
tion of her case. I sympathize very 
deeply with her and the other people of 
the West and with their problems. I too 
in Massachusetts have a great problem 
in connection with textiles and other 
things 


I shall vote for the Simpson bill, hop- 
ing that perhaps it can be amended so 
that it will be better than it is. 

Good luck to all of my colleagues from 
the West. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the gentle- 
woman very much. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I planned on speaking in refer- 
ence to the reciprocal agreements act, 
but the hour is very late, so I will confine 
myself to only a few remarks. 

I would like to remind the House that 
if perhaps one-quarter of the money that 
is being spent on propaganda of all 
kinds, sorts, and descriptions, very un- 
fair propaganda, was used for a differ- 

ent purpose and if the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act could be used to protect 
our industries and bring the plight of 
the people of the country out in the 
open, we would have no difficulty at all 
and our industries would be saved. 


MORE EVIDENCE THAT THE RECES- 
SION IS PLANNED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the evi- 
dence keeps piling up that the target of 
this big-business administration is to 
keep the recession about the way it is, 
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with a level of about 6 million unem- 
ployed. To many of us, this conclusion 
has been inescapable for some time, if 
from no other facts than the following: 

First, neither the administration nor 
the Federal Reserve authorities has been 
willing to do anything substantial toward 
correcting the recession. 

The Federal Reserve has loosened 
credit slightly, but this has been very 
slight, and it has been accomplished in 
ways which give the banks more reserves 
with which to buy Government bonds, 
and without causing any substantial re- 
duction in the loan rates which the banks 
charge, or in corporate, State and mu- 
nicipal bond rates. The credit easing 
would be translated into an increased 
demand for credit only, of course, if these 
loans and bond rates were reduced. 

The administration's stand has been, 
of course, to do something about the 
business slump, if and when it worsens, 
as they say. The administration has 
been willing to have construction go for- 
ward on public works which has already 
been approved, but it has not been willing 
to have either a stepped-up works pro- 
gram or a tax cut. The President has 
signed 2 or 3 quite modest antirecession 
measures which originated with the 
Democrats in Congress, but even these 
he signed with what he called reluc- 
tance. 

Second, the statements of the Presi- 
dent, the other administration officials 
and the Federal Reserve officials have all 
indicated a concern only with what they 
call bottoming out—or stopping the 
decline at about the level reached in 
February and March. These statements 
have shown no concern for reversing the 
downtrend and putting the unemployed 
to work. 

New evidence of what the administra- 
tion’s target is, would not, I think, be of 
particular interest. 

What does become of interest, how- 
ever, are expressions of the attitudes and 
the reasoning of the heads of some of 
the Nation’s top business concerns whose 
thinking decides the administration’s 
target. For an extremely interesting in- 
sight into this thinking, I call the Mem- 
bers’ attention to the expressions of 14 
top business leaders which are incor- 
porated in a news story appearing in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Tuesday, June 3. This story, which was 
written by Mr. Bernard D. Nossiter, a 
staff reporter for the Post, reviews a 
collection of letters from these business 
leaders to the Senate Finance Committee, 
in response to that committee’s request 
for advice. 

As you read through the quoted state- 
ments of these big-business leaders, you 
will find a few dissenting voices, but on 
the whole they agree on this point: 
nothing should be done to help ease the 
recession. 

There should be no tax cuts; and there 
should be no increased public works, al- 
though it is all right for those public 
works which have already been approved 
to go forward. 

There is no suggestion that they op- 
pose these actions because they think 
the recession will correct itself. On the 
contrary, the general tone of these ex- 
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ecutives’ remarks suggests that things 
are just about right as they are, although 
there is also some suggestion that they 
would not wish things to get much worse, 
and would be willing to have action 
taken if things did get worse. 

There are some exceptions with refer- 
ence to increased Federal spending. Mr. 
Nossiter says that paradoxically some 
of the stanchest foes of increased Fed- 
eral spending lay the business slump to 
last summer’s cutback in military buy- 
ing. This diagnosis comes, of course, 
from the heads of some of the big manu- 
facturing corporations that are the bene- 
ficiaries of military buying. Such cor- 
porations have, of course, long borne up 
valiantly under the necessity of increased 
spending by the military. 

Some of the others of these business 
heads blame the recession on the labor 
unions, and their idea of how to cure the 
recession is, of course, to break up the 
labor unions. 

Interestingly enough, however, one 
railroad president and one bank presi- 
dent blamed the recession on admin- 
istered prices and management policies 
of raising prices in the administered- 
price industries, even in the face of fall- 
ing demand. 

I believe that the Members will find 
Mr. Nossiter's story extremely enlighten- 
ing and, in any case, when we are for- 
tunate enough to have expressions from 
such distinguished business leaders as 
these, I feel that we should all take spe- 
cial note of them. The news story is as 
follows: 

Business CHIEFS OPPOSE Tax CUT 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

A blue-ribboned group of corporate execu- 
tives endorsed in advance the decision of 
administration and Congressional leaders to 
pass up tax cuts now as a slump cure. 

Of 14 business leaders polled by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, only 1 came out 
flatly for tax reduction. President Harlow 
Curtice of General Motors Corp., wrote that 
an across-the-board cut would “generate re- 
newed confidence” without boosting prices. 
His opposite number at the Chrysler Corp., 
L. L. Colbert, urged wiping out or at least 
cutting sharply the 10-percent excise rate 
on autos to reverse “depressed conditions” 
in that industry. 

But others warned that lower taxes would 
stimulate inflationary price rises. Several, 
including Eugene Holman, chairman of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), backed tax re- 
duction if the slump worsens. However, 
they surrounded such a recommendation 
with so many qualifications that the net 
effect was to oppose cuts now. 

The executives’ views on this and other 
economic problems were solicited last Feb- 
ruary by Finance Committee Chairman 
Harry F. Brno, Democrat, Virginia. The re- 
plies, written all through the spring months, 
were released yesterday. Another set of 14, 
part of the committee’s running inquiry 
into the Nation’s financial conditions, are 
still to be made public. 

A substantial mumber of the first 14 
backed the administration’s speedup of al- 
ready approved public works. But all who 
commented opposed new ones to counter the 
slump. However, Edmund Fitzgerald, pres- 
ident of Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., said new spending programs 
should be undertaken if present measures 
followed by tax cutting don’t reverse the 
tide. 
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There was general approval of Federal Re- 
serve to make credit easier and a few 
who thought this had not gone far enough. 

Paradoxically, some of the stanchest foes 
of increased Federal spending, like J. W. 
Keener, president of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
laid the slump in part to last summer's cut- 
back in military buying. 

In general, the executives are much more 
worried about inflation than recession. 
President Henry J. Kaiser of Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corp., is an exception. 
Without offering specific proposals, he said 
“the beast of deflation can be worse than 
the beast of inflation in the consequences 
inflicted on people.” 

But Porter M. Jarvis, president of Swift & 
Co., called the slump a “healthy correction” 
and Frederick W. Ecker, president of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., concluded that it 
fis a “natural readjustment” from an ex- 
tended boom.“ 

Typically, the shump’s start was identified 
with the cutback in business capital spend- 
ing. This led Holman, among others, to 
urge better planning by business to even 
out its outlays for new capacity. 

At the same time, labor unions were 
blamed by several for creating the recession. 
This argument went along these lines: 
Strong unions imposed ever-increasing wage 
demands that spread to nomunion sectors. 
These pushed up costs and forced price in- 
creases. The increases finally met a con- 
sumer resistance that reduced demand and 
led to production cutbacks. This reasoning 
brought a suggestion from Ecker for a re- 
cession cure through price cuts by lower 
wages, salaries, and profits. 

More characteristically, if produced calls 
for reducing labor’s bargaining power by 
applying antitrust laws to unions. The 
president of General Electric Co., Ralph J. 
Cordiner, said, “curbing the monopoly power 
of unions is a necessary first step if the 
economy is to be protected against the cycle 
of inflationary spirals and busimess reces- 
sions.” 

D. B. Jerks, president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, com- 
plained of other companies that “can raise 
prices as high as the traffic will bear.“ And 
Frank E. Jerome, president of the Seattle- 
First National Bank, observed “management 
policies in the large Industries such as steel 
and autos are directed at ee prices 
even with decreasing demand 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, for 
June 5 and 6, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey (at 
the request of Mr. Martin), for May 5, 
6, and 7, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Prost, for 90 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 60 minutes, on Monday, 
June 9. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 
Mr. O’Brien of New York and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. AnFuso and to inelude extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska and to include 
the results of a questionnaire. 

Mr. SANTANGELO in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rosison of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bass of New Hampshire) 
and to include a speech by Congressman 
KEATING, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3506. An act to authorize the transfer 
of naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H. R. 7454. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
ef 1930 to provide for the free importation 
under certain conditions of sound record- 
ings, film, and slides and transparencies. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to enrolled bills of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles: 

S. 59. An act directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain property in the 
State of Colorado to William M. Proper; 

S. 1657. An act for the relief of Lloyd C. 
King; and 

S. 1979. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Hollinger. 


BIELS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 7454. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
under certain conditions of sound recordings, 
film, and slides and transparencies; 

H. J. Res. 527. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 529. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 553. Joint. resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
at (6 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), un- 
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der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
5, 1958, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1983. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 in the amount of 
$665,700,000 for the Department of Labor 
(H. Doc. No. 392); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1984. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, relative to recommending cer- 
tain amendments to an original proposal 
submitted on January 16, 1958, in the form 
of proposed legislation entitled “A Dill to 
extend the authorities under title I and 
title II of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480, 83d Cong.), as amended”; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1985. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Foreign Agricultural Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a report 
concerning agreements concluded during 
April 1958 under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) pursuant 
to Public Law 128, 85th Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1986. A letter from the Administrator. 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on the progress of the Hquida- 
tion of the national defense, war and recon- 
version activities of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, pursuant to Public Law 163, 83d 
Congress, as amended, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1957 (22 F. R. 4633); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1987. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
making, amendment, and modification of 
contracts to facilitate the national defense“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1988. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
suant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1989. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation in the case 
of Peter Carlson, 2794618, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1990. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolufions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 12790. A bill to restore to Cheyenne 
River Sioux tribal ownership certain land 
located in Dewey County, S. Dak; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: : 

H. R. 12791. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missfoner of Public Lands with the concur- 
rence of the Governor of the Territory of 
Hawaii to amend a special sale agreement to 
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‘Kiyoshi Kimata; to the Committee on In- 
‘terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12792. A bill to authorize and di- 
rect the Commissioner of Public Lands of 
the Territory of Hawaii to exchange lands 
for claimants’ rights in and to Mokuea 
Pishery, Honolulu, T. H.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, COLLIER: 

H. R. 12793. A bill to provide for the pres- 
ervation of audio recordings of historical 
importance; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 12794. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 12795. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, and to 
amend the act entitled “An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 
1890, for the purpose of prohibiting loss 
leader sales; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 12796. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of 1,000 special nonquota immigrant visas to 
certain aliens who were residing in the Azores 
Islands on January 1, 1958; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (by request) : 

H. R. 12797. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act to provide that an 
individual commencing the operation of a 
fruit-tree farm shall be eligible for operating 
loans thereunder, notwithstanding any off- 
farm employment, during such initial period 
as may be necessary for his trees to come into 
production; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 12798. A bill to provide a moratorium 
on mortgage payments for certain mortgagors 
who are unemployed and unable to make 
such payments through no fault of their own, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. R. 12799. A bill appropriating moneys 
for the survey of the Little Calumet River, 
III., and Ind.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 12800. A bill to amend the Packers 

and Stockyards Act, 1921, and the Federal 
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Trade Commission Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

H. R. 12801. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R. 12802. A bill to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the 
priority and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY (by request) : 

H. R. 12803. A bill to amend section 382 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 to provide 
an exemption from the requirements of part 
III of title III of such act in the case of cer- 
tain ferries; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 12804. A bill to promote safety in 
transportation by motor vehicle in interstate 
commerce by assisting the States to conduct 
research into and maintain facilities for 
driver training programs; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 12805. A bill to repeal subsection (c) 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920 (30 U. S. C. 202); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 12806. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase relocation 
payments and assistance to those displaced 
by urban renewal projects; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 12807. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to provide low-cost loans for 
those engaged in a business dislocated by a 
project under title I of the Housing Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 12808. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an 
additional 2 years the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 12809. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 12810, A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that wages 
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paid by States and political subdivisions to 
individuals employed on relief projects shall 
not be subject to the withholding tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 12811. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that wages 
paid by States and political subdivisions to 
individuals employed on relief projects shall 
not be subject to the withholding tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H. J. Res. 623. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as 
National Children’s Dental Health Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (by request): 

H. Con. Res. 339. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing and requesting the President to 
proclaim a Good Neighbor Day during 1958; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 12912. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Malandruccolo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 12813. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Prelec and Frank Prelec; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 12814. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
E. Collins; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. R. 12815. A bill for the relief of Dr. Kie 

Pin Teng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 12816. A bill for the relief of William 

Zao; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 12817. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Garyfalidakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 12818. A bill for the relief of Chin- 
yang Wen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Community Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, as 
a Congressman, I believe that a Repre- 
sentative should remain close to his peo- 
ple and should know the needs of his 
community. A legislative forum is one 
of the best means for a Representative 
and his constituents to exchange their 
ideas for mutual benefit. I have worked 
closely with parent-teacher associations, 
trade union groups, fraternal orders, 
athletic clubs, churches and synagogues, 
tenant organizations, civic groups, and 
have received the benefit of their views. 


On May 22, 1958, I cosponsored a legis- 
lative forum. A summary of the discus- 


sion and results will prove interesting 
reading. 


The first annual legislative forum spon- 
sored by the East Harlem Council for Com- 
munity Planning and the Yorkville Civic 
Council with Congressman ALFRED E. SANT- 
ANGELO was held on May 22, 1958, at the 
Ruppert Brewery at 1639 Third Avenue, New 
York, N. X. 

The purpose of the forum was to explore 
areas of particular concern to the Yorkville 
and East Harlem communities and areas 
where the various agencies and community 
groups might be able to make a contribution 
by working together. The nonpartisan 
forum was mainly directed toward suggest- 
ing legislation to assist these goals with the 
idea of making the various city, State and 
Federal legislators aware of the proposals 
adopted by the forum, 

After the opening address by Rev. George 
Todd, chairman of the East Harlem Council 
of Community Planning, indicating the pur- 
pose of the conference and welcoming the 


participants, the conference was divided into 
four separate panel discussion groups as 
follows: 

Housing in East Harlem: The chairman 
of this panel was Hortense Gabel, deputy 
State rent administrator. The panel 
speaker was Herman Cohen, executive di- 
rector of the legislative committee on hous- 
ing and multiple dwellings. 

Housing in Yorkville: Victor Remer, as- 
sistant director of the Lenox Hill Neighbor- 
hood Association, chaired this panel and 
Robert I, Randall, treasurer of the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council, was the 
speaker. 

Youth and schools: Hugh K. Johnson, 
acting chief of street club work for the New 
York City Youth Board, was the chairman, 
and Jean Rubin, staff associate for public 
affairs at the Community Service Society, 
was the speaker. 

Economics and the consumer: Commis- 
sioner Edward Corsi, executive director of 
LaGuardia House, chaired this panel. - Mur- 
ray Kempton, labor columnist at the New 
York Post, was the speaker. 
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PANEL SUMMATIONS 
Housing in East Harlem 

Mrs. Gabel eloquently described the East 
Harlem community—the dilapidated tene- 
ments, the overcrowded rooming houses, the 
thousands of families displaced to make 
room for the gigantic housing projects which 
will soon house 25 percent of the popula- 
tion. She made a plea for more intensive 
and imaginative planning, for the utiliza- 
tion of underoccupied, underused or badly 
used land, and lastly, for the construction 
of scattered smaller housing projects better 
related to the community. 

She was joined by Mr. Cohen in outlining 
the various legal tools which can help re- 
lieve and correct our inadequate housing 
conditions. The rent control laws still nec- 
essary in the face of the continuing housing 
shortage, the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs bill 
which can be the key in promoting the ra- 
cial and economic integration of our neigh- 
borhoods, the State neighborhood slum pre- 
vention plan which would make it possible 
to preserve the character of a neighborhood 
through rehabilitation or construction of 
various kinds, and the Mitchell Lama law 
which would fulfill what may now be our 
greatest need—middle income housing. 

Public interest, participation and pressure 
were held, both by the speakers and the au- 
dience, to be the keys to the enforcement 
of existing laws, to the promotion of new 
ones as needed, to the proper functioning 
of the various city agencies, and even to se- 
curing vacant land for future building. 


Housing in Yorkville 

Both Mr. Remer and Mr. Randall described 
the serious and growing housing situation 
in Yorkville. It was noted that thousands 
of Yorkville families have already been 
evicted and many thousand others face evic- 
tion for the erection of high rent luxury 
apartment houses in New York's new garden 
spot. The problems facing elderly people 
and others on fixed incomes were explored 
as well as the difficulty in securing adequate 
new apartments at moderate and low rentals. 
Accordingly, the seven proposals adopted by 
the panel follow: 

1. The establishment of a central city 
relocation in which private real estate inter- 
ests could participate. This group would 
set fair standards, list potential relocation 
sites, synchronize demolition and building 
schedules, etc. 

2. Compel builders to relocate as part of 
the requirements of procuring certificates 
of eviction. (Lack of free housing market.) 
This would mitigate tenant hardship and 
facilitate repossession of properties by rep- 
utable builders. 

3. Persuade the comptroller to utilize 
more frequently the tax abatement powers 
he possesses to stimulate new low and mid- 
dle income development and the rehabilita- 
tion of existing structures. 

4. Persuade private, nonprofit agencies, to 
sponsor Mitchell Lama construction for the 
desperately needed low and middle income 
families. 

5. Develop some small, scatter site, public 
housing units in Yorkville. 

6. Develop a master plan like the one being 
developed in the West Side project area by 
the planning commission to insure upgrad- 
ing and to sustain balance. (This might be 
done by a total regional zoning code plan 
which would be set up to insure the build- 
ing and/or rehabilitation of diverse kinds of 
housing.) 

7. Start to build immediately on vacant 
areas all over New York, under existing Fed- 
eral legislation, temporary, but good basic 
housing, to shelter families in transition be- 
cause of either public or private construction 
or rehabilitation. 


Youth and the schools 


Mrs. Rubin presented to the panel a com- 
prehensive view of existing services and the 
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obvious gaps in service available to the youth 
in the community. Both the speaker and the 
chairman made reference to inadequate 
budgets for casework services, shelter care, 
out-patient mental health care, and welfare 
assistance. The unmet educational needs of 
the community were explored with sugges- 
tions that existing remedial reading classes 
be increased, that the bureau of child guid- 
ance secure additional financial contribution, 
and that preemployment continuation facil- 
ities be expanded. The recreational needs of 
the area have not been satisfied. A recent 
request for ten new summer community cen- 
ters was rejected without even one such cen- 
ter authorized. A communitywide program 
with various agencies lobbying most actively 
for increased expenditures for the youth was 
advocated. It was felt that legislation cur- 
rently pending in the Congress could be of 
real assistance in providing tools for the 
youngsters in the area. Federal aid to edu- 
cation, federally endorsed scholarship grants, 
and Federal funds for child welfare services 
were cited as examples. 


Economics and the consumer 


Mr. Kempton discussed the lack of pro- 
ductivity involved in many industries today 
and compared the desire of the automobile 
industry to produce larger and more chrome- 
spangled cars with the need for more small 
and simple cars. He suggested a broad hos- 
pital-construction and roadbuilding pro- 
gram, stating that hospitals and roads were 
needed regardless of the salutary effect that 
such programs might have on the sagging 
economy. Mr. Corsi, drawing upon his vast 
experience in labor matters in New York, 
participated in the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the present recession. Congressman 
SANTANGELO, who was present for this panel 
discussion, reported on the antirecession bill 
he had introduced and called for increased 
and extended unemployment-insurance ben- 
efits. 


PLENARY SESSION 


Following the panels, a report was made to 
the entire assembly of the progress in each 
of the areas. Reverend Todd then intro- 
duced the keynote speaker, Congressman 
SANTANGELO. 

Congressman SANTANGELO emphasized the 
changing nature of the community of East 
Harlem and Yorkville and the related prob- 
lems created by the economic and social 
transition there. He pointed out that the 
objective of our housing and social program 
is not only to eliminate slums, but also to 
develop a balanced community where fam- 
ilies of different economic levels may live side 
by side and asserted that while public hous- 
ing is popular in New York, its faulty ad- 
ministration has uprooted and dislocated 
families who have lived in the community 
for decades and brought about economic 
ghettos. In order to achieve the goal of 
balanced communities, he has introduced 
legislation which would prohibit local hous- 
ing authorities from considering the income 
of minors for the purpose of admittance to 
public housing and continued occupancy 
there, but would include such income when 
fixing rentals. While Federal regulations do 
not restrict the permissible income of minors, 
local authorities have adopted restrictive 
eligibility requirements. In recognition of 
the paradoxical situation which exists in 
Yorkville where low-cost housing projects 
with rentals at $10 per room per month are 
being constructed within a few blocks of 
luxury apartments renting at $75 per room 
per month, he recommended that the Gov- 
ernment or a citizens housing group should 
seek to build spot projects within the in- 
come limits of the community’s residents. 
Stressing that the upheaval of present struc- 
tures has also adversely affected senior citi- 
zens who are widowed or single, he recom- 
mended that the eligibility age for single per- 
sons should be reduced to 60 years and that 
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more apartments for single persons should 
be provided, with high priority given to such 
dislocated single persons. 

On the problems of our youth and juvenile 
delinquency, Congressman SANTANGELO af- 
firmed that responsibility for the welfare 
and morality of our young people must be 
restored to parents and schoolteachers. He 
also called for greater understanding and 
courage on the part of public officials in 
regard to children who have been in trouble 
and wish to rehabilitate themselves by ob- 
taining gainful employment in governmental 
agencies. Civil-service positions, postal em- 
ployment, licenses and responsible positions 
are denied to these delinquents who have 
transgressed instead of being made available 
to them in a spirit of constructive coopera- 
tion. Congressman SANTANGELO deplored the 
lack of Federal aid for school construction 
which is so desperately needed in our com- 
munity. 

In regard to the problems of economics and 
the consumer, Congressman SANTANGELO 
commended the chairman of the panel, Ed- 
ward Corsi, who, as industrial commissioner, 
has been a vocal spokesman for higher min- 
imum wages and broader coverage for un- 
employment insurance, He also noted with 
approval that Congress, to combat the re- 
cession, has adopted many work programs. 
He suggested further that the Federal Gov- 
ernment establish a fund to make Federal 
grants available to localities in need of 
schools and hospitals. 

Congressman SANTANGELO pointed out that 
while the housewife is complaining of the 
high levels to which consumer prices have 
risen for food supplies, farmers have re- 
ceived less of the consumer dollar. At pres- 
ent the farmer receives only 40 percent of 
the consumer dollar and the remainder is 
going to the food chains and distributors. 

Congressman SANTANGELO promised to con- 
tinue his advisory council meetings and ex- 
pressed his hope that other legislators would 
follow his lead in establishing community 
forums in order that greater cooperation 
take place between representatives and their 
constituents. 


Industry Can Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the House recently passed the 
bill creating a new agency to deal with 
the awesome and fascinating problems 
of outer space. Before Congress ad- 
journs, I am sure, we will have a law on 
the statute books establishing such an 
agency. 

Desirable and urgent as is this action, 
it is only the beginning. The main task 
stilllies ahead. The question now is how 
rapidly we, the leaders of the free world, 
will move into this great new future 
whose limit is the stars themselves. 

Massive public support, possible only 
through public understanding of the 
urgency and rewards of space explora- 
tion, is needed if we are to attain our 
minimum goals. 

Congress and the President can play 
important roles in this public education 
program, but that is not enough. 

Our educators must help and indus- 
trial leaders can play an important part. 
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An example of such enlightened business 
leadership crossed my desk a few days 


ago. 

It was a brochure on outer space pre- 
pared by the American Oil Co. The 
material was factual, of course, but so 
written and diagramed as to capture the 
interest and imagination of young and 
old alike. The company is to be congrat- 
ulated for this venture and its willing- 
ness to make copies available to educa- 
tional institutions. 

Much of our future lies in the conquest 
of outer space. Those who help unlock 
the doors of knowledge in that field per- 
form a service both to themselves and 
to the public. 


Questionnaire Report to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, during the 16 years I have been 
a Member of Congress it has been my 
practice to send out from year to year a 
questionnaire to the people of the Fourth 
Nebraska District asking for their views 
on a number of matters in the public 
eye. This year we asked 19 questions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a long distance from 
Nebraska to Washington. I spend the 
months when Congress is out of session 
in the District, but it is not often when 
Congress is in session that I make the 
trip back home. I have always solicited 
letters and opinions from those I repre- 
sent, That is one reason for the ques- 
tionnaire. I believe I am one of the first 
Members of Congress to initiate the ques- 
tionnaire. Now many Members follow 
the practice of seeking advice from those 
they represent in this way. 

When the people in the Fourth District 
receive the questionnaire they can sit 
down in their own homes, far away from 
the pressures of Washington, and talk 
thinks over and then answer the ques- 
tions 


I try not to send out loaded questions. 
The questions are down to earth and 
usually require a simple “yes” or “no” 
answer. The people in the District un- 
derstand quite well many of the national 
and international problems. 

TOO MUCH PROPAGANDA HERE 


Here in Washington there is so much 
propaganda that is not prevalent in Ne- 
braska. It comes about because news- 
papers and radio reports and interested 
Government agencies are always pour- 
ing it out at the fountainhead. The 
propaganda is not always dishonest, but 
sometimes clever publicity men fail to 
tell all the truth or cover information 
that is often vitally needed. 

Nebraska is not affected by the heat 
of the propaganda so close to the source 
of supply. The so-called recession is a 
When I was home at 


good example. 
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Easter time, Washington and the East 
were buzzing with do something to cut 
taxes, do something for unemployment, 
stop inflation, spend more money and 
balance the budget. Nebraska was not 
too much affected. Many folks in the 
District just grinned at you when you 
asked them about recession or unem- 
ployment. Our people asked, “What 
recession?” Folks in Nebraska were not 
affected by the constant stream of prop- 
aganda from the CIO, the ADA and 
other groups not always interested in 
the welfare of the country. 

The returns from the 80,000 question- 
naires that went to everyone of the box- 
holders in the Fourth District have been 
quite good. Many people took the time 
and trouble not only to answer the ques- 
tions but write long and detailed letters 
explaining why they arrived at their 
conclusions. These letters are always 
helpful. 

ANSWERS TABULATED 

The answers to the questionnaire are 
carefully tabulated and the letters 
studied and answered. I have always 
taken the position that the folks I rep- 
resent are entitled to know how I voted 
and how I feel upon public questions. 
We may not agree. They may be right 
and I may be wrong, but certainly all 
are entitled to my g on these 
controversial questions facing the Con- 
gress. I have never dodged a vote. 
During the 16 years I have been in Con- 
gress I have been in the upper 10 percent 
of those answering the most roll calls. 

When Congress is not in session I 
travel in the District holding government 
clinics of 2 hours duration for the high- 
school students and adults. These are 
question-and-answer periods. For in- 
stance, last year I traveled more than 
9,000 miles in the District holding the 
clinics, speaking to service clubs, farm 
groups and many other organizations. 
I do this to help stimulate the thinking 
not only of the adults but of the young 
people who will be our political, eco- 
nomic and spiritual leaders of tomorrow. 
I recommend to Members of Congress 
that they use the questionnaire method 
of sampling opinion at home. The ques- 
tionnaire and results follow: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1. Do you favor a summit meeting of major 
powers? Yes, 50.1 percent; no, 49.9 percent. 

2. Do you favor a tax cut? Yes, 48.8 per- 
ment; no, 51.2 percent. If it means an un- 
balanced budget? Yes, 25.6 percent; no, 74.4 
percent. 

3. Do you favor the Benson farm policies? 
Yes, 43.7 percent; no, 56.3 percent, 

4. Do you favor flexible supports? ‘Yes, 54.9 
percent; no, 45.1 percent. No supports? 
Yes, 57.8 percent; no, 42.2 percent. 

5. Do you want any kind of Federal farm 
program? Yes, 48.4 percent; no, 51.6 percent. 

6. Do you believe in continued foreign aid? 
Yes, 25.7 percent; no, 74.3 percent. 

7. Should nuclear tests continue? Yes, 
77.1 percent; no, 22.9 percent. 

8. Should we extend and increase social 
security benefits? Yes, 49.5 percent; no, 50.5 
percent. 

9. Do you favor any kind of Federal aid to 
education? Tes, 26.5 percent; no, 73.5 per- 
cent. 

10. Should 18-year-olds be allowed to vote 
for President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress? Yes, 33.7 percent; no, 66.3 
percent. 
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11. Do you favor Federal control over the 
finances and elections of labor unions? Yes, 
84.5 percent; no, 15.5 percent. 

12. Are you for statehood for Alaska? Yes, 
82.3 percent; no, 17.7 percent. Hawaii? Yes, 
75.6 percent; no, 24.4 percent. 

13. Do you favor extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act? Yes, 87.7 percent; no, 12.3 

nt. 

14. Should postal rates be increased? Yes, 
55.7 percent; no, 44.3 percent. 

15. Should postal pay be increased? Tes, 
33.7 percent; no, 66.3 percent. 

16. Should the President resign in favor 
of Mr. Nixon? Yes, 11.1 percent; no, 88.9 
percent. 

17. Do you feel the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is taking the proper steps to end the 
business recession in this country? Yes, 60 
percent; no, 40 percent. 

18. Do you favor legislation outlawing pay 
TV? Yes, 74.7 percent; no, 25.3 percent. 

19. Would you favor amending our tax laws 
to permit parents of college students to de- 
duct the cost of educating their children? 
Yes, 57.3 percent; no, 42.7 percent. 

The percentage of no-opinion votes was not 
tabulated. 


Address of Hon. Clark W. Thompson at 
Commissioning of U. S. S. “Gal- 
veston,” Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Wednesday, May 28, the cruiser 
U. S. S. Galveston, designated as CLG-3, 
was placed in commission at the Phil- 
adelphia naval shipyard. It had been 
intended that the distinguished Speaker 
of the House would make the address for 
the occasion. Press of business prevent- 
ed him from attending, however, and I, 
as the Representative from the Galveston 
district, was called upon to fill his place 
on the program. 

Some who were and are particularly 
interested in the cruiser Galveston and 
in her present mission as a missile- 
launching ship, have suggested that my 
remarks should be placed in the RECORD. 
This I am pleased to do, but I feel that 
certain additional remarks are appro- 
priate. 

My speech was prepared with a Texas 
flavor for reasons which I trust are ob- 
vious. Among other things, I made ref- 
erence to the fact that the Talos missile, 
which is the primary armament of the 
Galveston, had been developed to a con- 
siderable extent in the University of 
Texas and in the Ordnance Aero-Physics 
Laboratory at Daingerfield, Tex. It is 
appropriate to add at this time that the 
major responsibility for the development 
of the Talos and the chief credit for so 
doing lie with the Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory of the Johns Hopkins University. 
I am sure that all Texans who had any 
part in the missile or in the ship itself 
will be delighted to note this appropriate 
credit to the scientists of Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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The remarks which I prepared for the 
commissioning follow: 

ADDRESS OF Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON AT 
COMMISSIONING OF U. S. S. “GALVESTON,” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28, 1958 
Coming to Philadelphia for this auspi- 

cious occasion sets the clock back for Mrs. 

Thompson and me, We are by no means 

strangers to the naval service, and to be 

associated with you who are active in it, 
brings us many very happy memories. 

We recall with particular pleasure our 
days at the Naval War College just before 
the beginning of World War II when we 
rubbed elbows with some who were shortly 
to go out into the Pacific to become out- 
standing heroes of the war. And then, of 
course, we have indelibly stamped in our 
memories the day this great ship was 
launched right here in Philadelphia. 

Coming back to mind, also, are recollec- 
tions of the days when I was active in the 
Navy League back in the 1920’s, In those 
days the future of the Navy was very much 
in doubt, and we fought a bitter and some- 
times frustrating fight to keep the pacifistic 
element from destroying the Navy altogeth- 
er. It is appalling to think how close these 
so-called righteous people came to accom- 
plishing their purposes, and it is even more 
appalling to think what would have hap- 
pened had not just a few of us been able 
to hang on and prepare the pitifully small 
beginning of the fleet which was to prove so 
necessary in the Second World War. 

When I knew that I was to be honored 
with this place in today’s ceremonies, it 
seemed to me that perhaps this would be 
a good time to publicly announce that with 
the completion of this job, I am going to 
retire, not only from naval service, but also 
from activities of this kind. 

However, to some of you who are here 
today, what happened to me just a couple 
of hours ago will bring up some recollections 
of similar experiences of your own, The 
old man took me in and fed me shipping- 
over chow. He did not say so quite as the 
first sergeant used to hand it out to us back 
in my own enlisted days, but the idea was 
the same. Where are you going to get 
chow like this on the outside? How can 
you ever be around as fine a bunch of guys 
as this on the outside? Where are they 
going to give you as good a place to live 
and where are they going to take care of 
you like this on the outside? 

So now, I think that rather than an- 
nounce my retirement as of today, I am 
shipping over and I shall be subject to call 
for such duties as the naval service may 
require. 

Still more important, I want you to know 
that Mrs. Thompson is joining me in this 
shipping-ovyer business, and now that it is 
far too late to stay for 30, I think we will 
stay for 50 or maybe 60. 

Now, let’s get serious again for a few 
moments. It may very well be that we 
must again fight some Navy battles which 
don't deal with guns and ammunition and 
with the kind of fights that we know best 
how to handle. The structure of the naval 
service may be threatened by those who do 
not understand it and who would relegate 
it to a comparatively unimportant role in 
our national defense. We shall fight this 
effort with all the strength at our command, 
and we shall continue the fight as long as 
there is any threat to the dignity and the 
power of this branch of our Armed Forces. 

The pacifists once told us, and they quoted 
the Bible to us to prove it, that we should 
give up our arms and in our righteousness 
we should show the world a beautiful 
example of our peace-loving characteristics. 
Even though many who preached this doc- 
trine were perfectly innocent and well mean- 
ing, behind the whole idea was the determi- 
nation on the part of our enemies to render 
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us so thoroughly impotent that we could 
be attacked and defeated without undue 
effort. 

We fought this phony idealism and we 
quoted some Bible references of our own. 
One was that we could be righteous in this 
Nation without being weak. There was 
nothing weak about the founder of the 
Christian religion. Quite the contrary. 

Those days have passed, but it is well to 
remind ourselves of them, especially on such 
an occasion as this. 

Now, let’s get down to the present and 
touch just briefly on the significance of this 
occasion. This ship was waterborne and 
christened Galveston some years ago. Until 
today, however, she has never really taken on 
life. Now, with the completion of today’s 
ceremonies, she becomes a living part of the 
United States fleet. From now on, she will 
take on her own personality, similar to 
others, of course, but still distinct as one 
individual is distinct from another, 

The Galveston will now go to sea, the first 
ship to be armed with the missile known as 
Talos. I have been briefed on the awe- 
inspiring characteristics of this new weapon. 
I still don’t understand it, but for the pur- 
poses of those of us who are 1 ymen in this 
scientific business of war, it is sufficient to 
say that this weapon, which you will in- 
spect in just a little while, will be fired far 
up into the upper atmosphere, where it can 
seek out and destroy aircraft and other 
missiles. 

Some who are here present may have lived 
through the famous suicide attacks of 
Japanese fliers, who deliberately crashed 
their planes into our vessels. This Talos 
missile could have been used at close range 
to destroy the oncoming enemy and thus 
save countless lives and probably many 
ships. 

It is of particular significance to note to- 
day that Texas has been involved in the de- 
velopment of this missile. Dr. C. P. Boner, 
director of the defense research laboratory 
of the University of Texas, has worked on it, 
together with his people, as have also the 
scientists at the ordnance aerophysics 
laboratory at Daingerfield, in east Texas. 

Now, just a word to the captain and the 
officers and men who will shortly take this 
great ship to sea. In spite of all the modern 
weapons and the talk of push-button war 
(which I personally think is the bunk), and 
in spite of the efforts on the part of some 
people to turn the Navy into a ferry com- 
mand for other branches of the service, you 
may always be confident that the United 
States, now and for the foreseeable future, 
must be a maritime nation. 

The great bulk of that portion of our 
production which seeks a market overseas 
must go by surface craft, and without a 
Navy to defend our freedom of the seas, we 
shall sooner or later be challenged by force. 

In this country of ours, there must always 
be a fleet in being, ready to go at a moment's 
notice, to do the job which only the Navy 
can do. Where you go, bearing the name of 
Galveston, the hearts of the people of the 
city of Galveston will go with you, 

Galveston is a small city, but Galveston 
is a very brave one. You who man this ship 
will always be an inspiration to us, but I 
think you will find in the history of the 
people of Galveston some characteristics 
which will be somewhat inspirational to you. 

Back in 1900, the people of the city were 
visited by a tropical hurricane. When day- 
light came, a fourth of the population— 
something between 6,000 and 10,000 people, 
had lost their lives overnight. Less stout- 
hearted citizens would have pulled up and 
moved away. But the people of Galveston 
went to work, almost immediately, to plan 
and construct a seawall, which on many 
similar occasions has given complete pro- 
tection to lives and property. We weather 
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our hurricanes as you will weather yours, 
understanding them and fully protected 
against them. 

As you claim the honor of being the first 
ship to carry the Talos missile, we lay claim 
to some firsts of our own. 

In Galveston, the first national bank in 
Texas was established. The old Galveston 
News, still published, was the first daily 
paper. Galveston was the first deepwater 
port. The first telephone exchange to be 
established in Texas was also there, and the 
first telegraph—the first cotton exchange, 
the first customhouse, where Gale Borden 
was the first collector. He later found fame 
through the invention of condensed milk. 
We had the first post office in the State and 
the first of the famous old military com- 
panies. It is still in existence, operating now 
as the Galveston Artillery Club. We lit the 
first incandescent light in the State of Texas. 
It was here that the commission form of 
government got its start, and ours was the 
first public library. 

We, like you, are accustomed to leadership, 
no longer in size perhaps, but certainly in 
courage and resourcefulness. 

Next fall, when you come to visit us, we 
will truly get acquainted. There are many 
peculiarities about the city which you will 
then learn, just as I did when I came there 
as a young man in 1917. Once you get the 
sand of Galveston Beach between your toes, 
you will never be fully satisfied anywhere 
else. You will find a warmhearted group of 
people, just as I did. Maybe as I did, you 
will find a girl who—when your service days 
are over—will attract you back to live among 
us. She and I will be waiting for you on 
the dock when you come. I have a hunch 
that maybe she might throw a party for 
you. 

In the meantime, we shall watch with 
pride as you shake down, and we shall 
wait anxiously for news of the exact time 
of your visit. Wherever you go, on into 
the distant future, our hearts and our pray- 
ers will be with you. 


In Memory of Our Honored Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Memorial Day of this year, I was privi- 
leged to be invited to speak at the Me- 
morial Day exercises at Hero Park, 
Staten Island, N. Y. The following is 
the address which I delivered on this 
serious occasion which we annually set 
aside for the memory of our honored 
dead: 

Members of the American Legion, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Disabled War Veterans, 
Lieutenant Colonel DiGiacomo, my old 
schoolmate, members of my family whom 
I have not seen for years, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am proud to participate in this Me- 
morial Day service. When I received the 
invitation to speak, I wondered why I was 
selected for this high honor. 

Perhaps it is because I have been your 
neighbor for many years and treasure the 
association of your fellow townsmen. 

Perhaps it is because I grew up in this 
garden spot of America, climbing its seven 
rolling hills and walking in its friendly 
valleys. 
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Perhaps it is because your chairman, Mr. 
Watman, knew that my first public speech 
was made right here in Hero Park on Me- 
morial Day 35 years ago when I was a 
schoolboy attending Public School 16 in 
Tompkinsville. 

However, I believe it is more logical to 
think that you chose me because I am a 

who still remembers Staten 
Island as his original home. Whatever 
Treason your commitee had, let me say that 
I am privileged to be here. 

We gather here in memory of our hon- 
ored dead. We remember that they had a 
rendezvous with death so that we could have 
a rendezyous with life. We recognize that 
life is a struggle for enduring peace with jus- 
tice and liberty under God. 

To achieve this peace, we pay a terrible 
price. We pay in lives lost, in bodies broken, 
in morals shattered, in government de- 
bauched, and in our economy dislocated. We 
pay this terrible cost because we realize that 
liberty is priceless. 

Thirty-five years ago today, I thrilled to 
recite in this very park the poem written by 
Col. John McCrae. I repeat the command 
which our war dead gave to us, the living, 
when they said: 


“We are the dead. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Forty years have passed since they gave us 
that command. Two terrible wars have 
scourged our Nation. The veterans of World 
War II and the veterans of Korea in answer- 
ing the dead of World War I, promised them 
in these words: 


“Sleep on ye brave 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 
In Flanders fields.” 


Our veterans have held high the torch of 
liberty. They struck down the swastika and 
planted high our flag over the city of Berlin. 
They struck down the rising sun and planted 
our flag on the craggy hills of Mount Suri- 
bachi. Whenever our boys have been called 
upon to strike down the symbol of despotism, 
they have done so and lifted our flag above 
the clear horizon, 

We are proud of our flag, the red, white, 
and blue. We are proud of the red, which 
represents the blood we shed for peace and 
justice. We are proud of the white, which 
represents the purity of our motives and 
that right is might. We are proud of the 
blue, which represents the peace that we 
bring and the good that we do. In this age 
of Russian sputniks and South American 
spitniks, we shall not tolerate nor shall we 
accept insults to our flag, whether it be in 
Lima, Peru, or Caracas, Venezuela. 

We are the leaders of the free world. We 
seek not war, but peace. We have enjoyed 
the monopoly of atomic bombs and techno- 
logical inventions, and we did not abuse our 
power. We have shared our scientific ad- 
vances and our atomic resources with the 
nations of this world. We have given gen- 

our economic aid to more than 60 
countries to fight poverty. Because we were 
the strongest nation in the world, we be- 
came satisfied and smugly complacent. 
While we dawdled, and enjoyed our televi- 
sions and automobiles, another nation, with 
less noble purposes, has advanced with great 
strides. Today, the Russians have surpassed 
us in rockets and missiles. Today, the Rus- 
sian submarines, more than 600 strong, pre- 
sent the greatest potential danger to our 
security. Today, we are no longer the scien- 
tific leaders of the world. Despite our great 
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strength, we are, perhaps, not even the mas- 
ters of our fate. 

Since October of 1957 when sputnik electri- 
fied the world, we have entered into a space 
age. Today, the world stands in a confused 
position. It stands either on the brink of 
oblivion or on the threshold of a more 
abundant life. Man has made rockets, bal- 
listic missiles, and little moons. Man has 
smashed the powerful atom and developed 
the hydrogen bomb. Man's ingenuity has 
made instruments with tremendous power. 
Ironically, these instruments bear the names 
of pagan gods, such as Jupiter, Thor, and 
Atlas. These instruments have thrust man- 
made moons into the universe, the sacred 
domain of the Almighty God. 

As these satellites emit their beeps, while 
circling around the world, we pause to won- 
der and ask ourselves soul-searching ques- 
tions: Are these beeps the warnings of de- 
struction and doom, or are they the har- 
bingers of a more abundant life? 

We cannot take refuge upon an island. 
Even the Narrows Bridge must connect 
Staten Island with Brooklyn. We cannot 
build a fortress America and hide within it. 
Because of inventions, the world has become 
exceedingly small. The airplanes, the jets, 
the atomic submarines have reduced dis- 
tances and time. The breakthrough of hy- 
drogen energies and thermonuclear power 
has opened the universe to us, Nuclear 
bombs and radioactive fallout can destroy 
the world. We have but one choice. We 
must either live in peace with our neighbor 
or not live at all. Despite the awesome pos- 
sibilities of annihilation, we must strength- 
en our economy, we must keep our ports 
open and busy, and we must reaffirm our 
principles of government to maintain our 
way of life. 

Our task is a task which shall search us 
through and through—whether we be able 
to understand our time and the needs of the 
people of the world, whether we have the 
pure heart to comprehend and the rectified 
will to incur the high financial cost to build 
a community of nations. 

We must never forget that governments 
are made for men and not men for govern- 
ments. We must remember that our system 
of checks and balances were designed to pre- 
vent dictatorship and were for the benefit of 
all of the people here, Jew and gentile, black 
and white, citizen and immigrant. 

We Americans can write and think freely. 
We have the right to assemble, although 
some people would make it criminal. We 
worship God as we please. We are protected 
from unlawful searches and seizures, al- 
though there is a tendency in our Govern- 
ment to invade our privacy through wire- 
taps. We have the right to speak and also 
the right to refuse to speak. We enjoy the 
freedom to elect those who administer and 
legislate for us. We fix conditions and lim- 
itations on their authority. We are secure 
in our property and we can live our life as 
we wish. These blessings we call the Bill of 
Rights. These great privileges and blessings 
were never enjoyed by any nation until 171 
years ago. Are the fortunate conditions in 
which we live entirely of our own making? 
They are not. They are gifts from the dead, 
our war heroes and citizen soldiers. They 
are not the conquests of the living, nor do 
we, the living, have the right to dissipate 
them by intolerance and bigotry. 

Remember, my friends, that our Nation 
has remained free because civil authority 
has always been superior to military au- 
thority. Place too much military authority 
in one man and we pave the way for a man 
on horseback, like De Gaulle. Deny a man 
equal rights before the law or deny him the 
protection of the Bill of Rights and you 
whittle away at your own freedom. Liberty 
does not die from direct attack. If liberty 
ever dies in America, and I hope we shall 
never see the day, it will die from decay of 
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the principle that gave it life; that is, truth 
and justice. But we are determined to be 
free and we shall not be stampeded by fear, 
prejudice, or threats. 

Will we hand to our children the same 
torch of freedom that we received from our 
forefathers? The answer rests in your 
hands. Presently before the Congress are a 
number of bills which propose to subordi- 
nate Federal law to State law, and propose 
to reverse the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which have protected the individual 
liberties of the Negroes and the citizens of 
the United States. I call upon all honest 
men, all patriotic men, all forward-looking 
men, all you veterans, to join together to 
resist the attempts to undermine the Su- 
preme Court. Also, let us prepare to com- 
bat our enemies at home and abroad. Let 
us support our gigantic defense program in 
the air, on the land, and under the sea. 
Without preparedness, there can be no secu- 
rity. With God's grace and your support, 
our democracy will live and continue to 
flourish. 


Address by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Before the United Republican Fund of 


Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, a very stirring and spirited ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
Chicago on June 2 before the United 
Republican Fund of Illinois. I commend 
the address to my colleagues and others 
as very scholarly and inspiring, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE UNITED REPUBLI- 
CAN FUND oF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 
2, 1958 


I am truly delighted to be here today. It 
is always a great source of inspiration for me 
to be part of a gathering of enthusiastic 
Republicans—of Republicans who are not 
afraid of a political fight, and who fight 
to win. 

I salute you for your dedication. Your 
presence here is testimony of your willing- 
ness to give your time and energy to the 
cause to which we all are dedicated—the 
time-tested principles of the Republican 


Party. 

And I well appreciate what this gathering 
represents. For each one here today there 
are unseen scores of others like you—Repub- 
licans organized to do your utmost for what 
you believe throughout every county, dis- 
trict, and precinct of this great State of 
Illinois. 

I congratulate you for what you have 
achieved. I wish you success in reaching the 
goal toward which you are striving in this 
important election year of 1958—a year in 
which we must and will, in the best interests 
of the country—return to Capitol Hill in 
i a Congress controlled by Repub- 

ans. 

You have done a tremendous job in Illi- 
nois through the years in providing out- 
standing leadership for the Nation and the 
Republican Party, as evidenced by Senator 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, Gov. Bill Stratton, and 
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your effective Republican Members in the 
House of Representatives. 

I bring you greetings and warm regards 
from another dedicated American—our fel- 
low Republican and great President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. He sends his appreciation 
for your accomplishments on behalf of the 
Republican Party and our Nation. As Re- 
publicans and Americans, we can be right- 
fully proud of this great leader who in times 
of international stress is loved and respected, 
not only by we Americans but also by the 
peoples of the world. 

And, just as surely as though he were with 
us tonight, the President is with us in this 
cause. Only last month President Eisen- 
hower said: 5 

“I am convinced that Republican prospects 
this year are bright. If we will but try—if 
we will never forget the value of good, hard 
work—we are certain, with our record, to win 
next November. This is the sure road to a 
Republican 86th Congress.” 

Those are the words of President Eisen- 
hower. And in his next breath he pledged 
to stand beside every member of our Grand 
Old Party who carries forward this never- 
ending fight. 

I share the President’s optimism about the 
campaign ahead. I agree, too, that to win 
will require good, hard work. We must ap- 
proach every election campaign prepared to 
do battle. We must never be complacent. 
We must remember, too, what an American 
election means. 

To some people an election is a grand car- 
nival, complete with sideshow and merry- 
go-round. To others, it is simply a tug of 
war, with no greater issue than to see who 
wins 


But to most of us in this hall an election 
is a time when basic issues are hammered 
out. It is a time when the people speak 
clearly to their public servants. It is a time 
when our hard-won civil liberties can be used 
to advance mankind a few steps further along 
the path of freedom. 

What shall we say of the election of 1958? 

What are the issues? 

An adequate national defense? We have 
amply and almost unanimously demonstrated 
our willingness to provide whatever is need- 
ful for the security of our country. 

Poreign policy? We are overwhelmingly 
agreed, as a Nation, to associate ourselves 
with those countries of the Free World which 
stand united against the power and the 
threat of the Soviet Union. 

No, I believe the major issue of 1958 is 
the same issue which has confronted the 
United States for some time past: 

Shall we manage our own affairs or shall 
the Government manage them for us? Shall 
we be free or shall we be made tragic cap- 
tives of the Government which we, in free- 
dom, created? 

There is no other nation on the face of 
the earth so richly blessed as ours. There is 
no other span of time so bountifully en- 
dowed as the years of our generation. We 
occupy a very special spot of the world’s 
surface at & very special time in history. 

In large measure, these abundant bless- 
ings have come to us through an economic 
system which rests on three pillars: 

Free enterprise—the right to venture, to 
choose. 

Private property the right to own. 

A market economy the right to exchange. 

Make no mistake, the pillars of our eco- 
nomic system are being threatened today. 
They are being threatened by a strange and 
unlike coalition of do-gooders, self-servers, 
and subversives. 

Let me illustrate. Let me speak from my 
Own experience in the field of agriculture. 
Let me point out the types for you. In 5 
years I have had some experience in recog- 
nizing them. 

The do-gooder. This is a fellow who pro- 
fesses to have the highest possible motives. 
He is ready to solve all human problems 
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with legislation. Now, much can be accom- 
plished by people with good motives. But 
good motives are not enough. The do-gooder 
professes to have a soft heart. Often he has 
a soft head. This is the fellow who lost our 
cotton markets by pricing cotton out of the 
markets. This is the man who denied our 
farmers the opportunity for greater efficiency; 
he rationed the right to produce. He thinks 
the farms of America can be run from Wash- 
ington. Beware of this fellow. He thinks 
he knows more than the other 173 million 
people of these United States, He would like 
to impose his own version of the millen- 
nium on you and me. The chances are that 
he wears the opposition label. He might be 
called the paving contractor. He paves the 
road to hell with his good intentions, and 
he sends you the bill. 

The self-server. This is another termite 
who eats away at the foundations of free 
America. The self-server has his own special 
attitude toward government. He thinks gov- 
ernment is a means of gaining an advantage 
or restraining his competition. Or, he thinks, 
government is a kind of Santa Claus. His 
game is to get special favors out of govern- 
ment. It's a good old American custom,” 
he says, with a broad wink. No government, 
no people can last on so shallow an idea. 
Yet this was an idea that ran rampant for a 
good many years before President Eisenhower 
took office. 


Watch out for the self-server. He brings 
about a kind of moral erosion, a leaching 
action which so robs the American soil of its 
spiritual fertility that the flower of freedom 
can never flourish. 

The subversive. There is, in this country, 
a small hard core of confirmed Communists 
who hate the free-enterprise system and are 
dedicated to its overthrow. They owe their 
allegiance to other lands, other governments, 
other philosophies. They profess no alle- 
giance to any God, nor to any moral code. 
They make unwitting allies of the do-gooders. 
They rationalize the worst motives of the 
self-servers, They thrive in direct proportion 
to the amount of class hatred they can cre- 
ate. They are wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

They have left their mark on this land. 
They march under a variety of political ban- 
ners. Let's make certain they never march 
under the Republican standard. 

They work 24 hours a day. They speak 
glibly of ultimate victory. 

Their leader, Khrushchev, said this to an 
American television audience: “And your 
grandchildren will live under socialism in 
America. This, I predict.” 

Well, you and I have a prediction of our 
own. We will remain strong and free. This 
Nation was founded on freedom, it has grown 
and flourished under our free-enterprise sys- 
tem and it will remain strong and free. But 
just saying so, won't make it so. Mere lip- 
service is obviously not enough. We must 
work and work and work. 

The big issue of 1958, therefore, is whether 
we accept the pattern of life laid out for us 
by the do-gooders, the self-servers and the 
subversives—or whether we build on the 
principles of freedom laid down by the in- 
spired Founding Fathers. It is just that 
simple—and that serious. 

I feel I can speak for an important segment 
of our population in this regard—our farm- 
ers. Farmers want more freedom. They have 
had about all the political panaceas they 
can stand. 

If the voices of 22 million farm people in 
the United States could be united in one 
voice, that voice would, I feel certain, de- 
mand more freedom for farmers. 

That voice would say: 

Give us more freedom to plant so that we 
can run our farms efficiently. 

Give us more freedom to market so that 
we can increase our incomes, 

Give us more freedom to meet our com- 
petition so that we can expand our markets. 
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Give us more freedom from Government 
interference so that we may again be inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. 

This Nation will never reach fts full 
strength until our farmers have more free- 
dom to plant, to market, to compete, and 
to make their own decisions. 

Farmers want to produce for markets and 
not for Government bounty. 

Farmers want Government at their side, 
not on their backs. 

Here in Ilinois the record shows that the 
farmers have chosen freedom. 

Last year 9 out of 10 Illinois acres were 
planted outside of acreage allotments, 
Farmers had the choice, and they chose 
overwhelmingly to make their own decision 
on what to plant and how much to plant. 
They chose overwhelmingly to do their own 
planning. 

The facts of recent history bear this out 
in three distinct actions. 

First, when Illinois corn farmers had a 
chance to reflect their feelings with ballots 
in 1956, 80 percent of those who voted chose 
freedom from controls and acreage allot- 
ments. 

Second, in 1957 farmers chose by their 
planting not to-participate in the corn acre- 
age allotment gram. Only 1 acre in 7 
was planted within the allotment. 

Third, in 1957 4 out of every 9 acres of 
wheat were planted in excess of the allot- 
ment. This involved 53 percent of the 
wheat producers. 

Thus, for these two allotment crops— 
wheat and corn—about 4 out of 5 acres were 
planted outside of the allotments. In order 
to operate their farms at maximum efficien- 
cy, farmers chose to pay little attention to 
acreage allotments. Thus they were not 
eligible for full price support. 

Farmers know these allotments are too 
low. I know these allotments are too low. 
That is why we are trying to get the law 
changed. Also, that is why in 1956 and 
again in 1957 we made supports available 
for corn grown outside the allotments. 

Let me make this point clear, 

Contrary to myths being peddled by some 
of our opponents, the level of acreage allot- 
ments for basic crops is determined by sta- 
tistical formulas spelled out in the old, out- 
moded Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
It is not a choice we have, it is the law. 
May I emphasize that modern agriculture 
cannot be run by an obsolete statistical for- 
mula, Agriculture is undergoing a techno- 
logical revolution which is irreversible. It is 
a dynamic, changing industry and must not 
be hampered by statistical formula. 

We have been talking about two of the so- 
called basic crops. The propaganda mills 
grind out tales about the importance to 
Illinois of the so-called basic crops. Actu- 
ally only 20 percent of the cash receipts of 
this State come from the basic crops. 

Now what are the sources of cash income 
here in Illinois? About $3 out of every $5 
come from livestock, dairy and poultry. Mi- 
nois is the most important soybean produc- 
ing State. Soybeans provide about three 
times the income that is realized from 
wheat. These commodities are not subject 
to the control paraphernalia. 

These facts show how little the farmers 
of this State rely on the production control 
apparatus. The overwhelming majority of 
farmers here are those who believe in and 
practice freedom to plant, freedom to mar- 
ket, freedom to compete. 

There was great pressure on us some 
months ago to impose price supports on 
hogs and cattle which would have meant a 
new series of controls. We resisted it suc- 
cessfully. The results are plain to see. To- 


Total cash receipts for Illinois farmers in 
1957 were $2,056 million. This was the 
on record. This may be surprising 

to you in view of what our opponents have 
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been saying about the administration’s farm 


program. 

Contrast their myths with the facts 
Illinois farmers have chosen freedom, and 
out of this freedom have come the highest 
cash receipts on record. 

Tell that story. And tell it again. It is 
worth repeating. 

We have, in the White House, a strong 
defender of freedom. During the 5½ years 
that President Eisenhower has held office, 
the steady erosion of our freedoms has been 
halted: The enterprise system has been 
strengthened, Visionary schemes have been 
put to the test of practicality. Special 
privilege has been curbed. Infiltration by 
Reds and pinks has been checked. The tidal 
drift to socialism, which has proceeded for 
20 years, was slowed, halted, and reversed. 

I know of no matter on which the issue 
between the Republican and the opposition 

is more clearly and more consistently 
drawn than this: That the opposition party 
has been to sacrifice freedom while 
the Republican Party has been vigilant in 
defending it. 

Let me cite some examples: 

With acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, the opposition took management de- 
cisions out of farmers' hands. The Republi- 
can Party is endeavoring to put these deci- 
sions back into the hands of farm people. 

By steadily increasing the size of the Fed- 
eral Government, our opponents chipped 
away the power of the States and local com- 
munities. The Republican Party is redress- 
ing this imbalance. 

By adopting inflation as a way of life, the 

osition eroded away the purchasing 
power of individual savings, the basis of self- 
reliance and independence. The Republican 
Party reestablished the integrity of our cur- 
rency. 

Three times within our own generation 
we have had war, that greatest of all threats 
to freedom and human liberty. The Eisen- 
hower administration has been able, con- 
sistently, to achieve a peacetime climate 
within which freedom can more readily 
flower. 
` The opposition party has consistently 
sought to establish the idea that freedom 
means chaos. It has worked to take decisions 
away from the people and the States and 
concentrate them in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But is there indeed, any characteristic of 
the American people which is more abiding 
than a distaste for being run from Wash- 
ington? We know from experience that you 
can’t run the farms of America from a desk 
in Washington, nor do we want to. 

The typical American is inherently a States’ 
Righter by inclination and by sentiment. 
Deep in their hearts, the American people 
instinctively know that great concentration 
of power in the Federal Government is an 
evil and dangerous thing. They do not need 
to have it proved, 

Speaking before the conference of gover- 
nors at Williamsburg last year, President 
Eisenhower urged the return of certain func- 
tions and responsibilities from Washington to 
the States and, along with this, relinquish- 
ment of Federal taxation in some fields. The 
administration is continuing its efforts to im- 
plement this program. 

As a matter of fact, less than 3 weeks ago 
an administration bill was introduced in the 
Congress which would give to the States an 
important source of tax revenue. The bill 
provides for the present Federal excise tax on 
local telephone services to be collected by 
the States and used by them for vocational 
education and construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities. 

Sometimes we need to be reminded that 
the Federal Government has no funds which 
it does not first, in some manner, get from 
the people. A dollar cannot make the round 
trip from Chicago to Washington and back 
without shrinking in the process. 
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As President Eisenhower has so well said: 

“The Federal Government did not create 
the States of this Republic. The States cre- 
ated the Federal Government. The creation 
should not supersede the creator. For if the 
States lose their meaning, our entire system 
of government loses its meaning and the next 
step is the rise of the centralized national 
state in which the seeds of autocracy can 
take root and grow.” 

We have an example close to us in agri- 
culture of how important it is that the States 
should retrieve some rights and responsibili- 
ties which in the past have been assumed by 
the Federal Government. 

This is the vital and dramatic area of pro- 
viding relief to farmers and ranchers stricken 
by drought, flood, and other natural disasters. 

As matters now stand, practically all of the 
cost of this disaster relief is borne by the 
Federal Government, with a limited amount 
of help from the States. Inevitably, the 
money is not so wisely spent as if the States 
participated financially. 

The administration is strongly backing a 
bill now half way through Congress which 
provides for specific contribution by State 
governments to the cost of feed or seed 
furnished in disaster areas. 

This administration has also moved con- 
sistently to get Government out of private- 
type business enterprises, rather than into 
more and more competition with the Ameri- 
can people. It is basically wrong for Govern- 
ment to be in competition with its own tax- 
paying citizens. Scores of such businesses, 
carried over from the previous administra- 
tion, have been liquidated and more than $1 
billion invested in them has been returned to 
the United States Treasury. 

We Republicans are strong believers in the 
free-enterprise system and take strong issue 
with those who would concentrate control of 
our economy in the hands of a few. Let me 
again cite agriculture as a prime example of 
the results we can achieve by moving to- 
ward a free economy. 

Our opponents told us that if we put de- 
cisions back into the hands of farm people, 
farmers would go broke, They told us that 
if we left Government price fixing—if we ad- 
justed price supports, farm markets would 
skid downward. They told us that farmers 
didn’t want to make their own decisions in 
the first place, that farmers were happy with 
all this bureaucracy. They said we couldn't 
change things if we tried. 

Well, what happened? They didn’t scare 
us off. We did make changes, with the help 
of the Republican 83d Congress. We held 
these gains despite high rigid support bills 
and freeze bills passed by Democrat Con- 
gresses. Twice the Democrat-controlled 
Congress passed Christmas-tree farm bills, 
with more supports and more controls; sup- 
posedly something for everyone at the tax- 
payers’ expense. Twice our opponents de- 
liberately maneuvered the President into 
what they thought was the impossible politi- 
cal position of having to veto a farm bill, in 
an election year, with a built-in Santa Claus, 
Twice in a statesmanlike manner, the Presi- 
dent met the issue head-on with a firm veto 
of these unsound, uneconomic, and unreal- 
istic bills. 

What happened, as we took these steps 
toward freedom? 

Did prices collapse? 

No; farm prices are now 9 percent above 
last year and 10 percent above 2 years ago. 

Did farm income fall? 

No; income per person on farms in 1957 
was at an all-time high. A new record will 
undoubtedly be set in 1958. 

These steps toward freedom paid off. And 
other such steps will pay off, if we have the 
resolution to take them—if we demonstrate 
our faith in freedom—the free-enterprise 
system. 

We have made outstanding progress but 
we're not out of the woods yet. The cost- 
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price squeeze is still a basic problem for 
some farmers and ranchers. We hope for 
even further improvement. 

A most important and immediate step 
forward is the President's 1958 agricultural 
program for which we are so vigorously 
pressing in the remaining weeks of the 85th 
Congress. 

The adoption of this program will mean 
progress in three general areas: 

First. The program will develop bigger 
markets. We have asked that the surplus 
disposal program be extended and expanded 
and that research into new uses for farm 
products be increased. 

Second. The recommended program will 
allow more freedom for farmers. We are 
seeking revision of the acreage control and 
price support programs to permit farmers 
more freedom to plant and to widen markets. 

The program would eliminate the so-called 
escalator clauses on basic commodities. 

These are obsolete formulas which provide 
that the level of price support shall rise as 
the surpluses decline. So long as this basic 
law is unchanged farm people can expect to 
be kept continually under the shadow of 
price and income depressing surpluses. 

Third. We must help the forgotten seg- 
ment of agriculture—those people on small, 
low-income farms—through our nationwide 
rural-development program. 

The adoption of the President’s program 
for agriculture will be another long stride 
along the road toward an expanding, pros- 
perous, and free agriculture. 

We must keep moving forward in all 
phases of life. We must keep our eyes fo- 
cused on our goal. If we falter, we invite 
failure. We must go forward as good Re- 
publicans. 

To continue to move forward, the Repub- 
lican Party needs three things: sound ideas, 
good candidates, and good party organiza- 
tion. 

We have the sound ideas. Republican 
ideas have been sound ever since Abraham 
Lincoln expressed them a hundred years ago 
to hold this Nation together. 

We have good men. We need more good 
men. Good ideas attract good men, We 
need to put forward for public office more 
of the good men from the rank and file of 
our party membership. 

We need good party organization. The 
Grand Old Party needs our time, our gifts, 
our loyal support, 

Edmund Burke said that the only thing 
necessary for evil to triumph is for good 
men to do nothing. 

What can we do? 

We can work for a Republican Congress. 
We can support our Republican candidates 
for Congress. We can participate in the work 
of the party organization. We can make 
a financial cont=‘bution to our party. We 
can counsel with our representatives in 
Congress. 

And very important: We can help build a 
strong party organization at the local level. 
We can help put Republicans in important 
posts in the township, the city, the county, 
and the State offices. This is where a party 
has its real strength. This is where it gets 
close to people, where leadership is developed, 
where ideas are born, where loyalties are 
forged, where the continued existence of our 
party is assured. As we gain strength at the 
State and local levels, we transmit that 
strength throughout, the entire party. 

I appeal to your citizenship and to your 
party loyalty. And I appeal to your common- 
sense and good judgment. How long can 
private business compete with the kind of 
giant Government our opponents would 
build? 

How long can farmers make meaningful 
decisions if price and quantity are deter- 
mined for them by their Government? 

How long can free en be preserved 
for the rest of the business world if it should 
be lost for agriculture? 
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How long can a Republican President hold 
the gates against the cure-alls and quack 
remedies of our opponents? JOHN BYRNES, 
Wisconsin Republican, searched the record 
and found that Senator Proxmirz, of Wis- 
consin, has offered legislation which would 
take from the United States Treasury, an- 
nually, a sum totaling $23 billion, equal to 
the entire assessed valuation of the State of 
California. 

We must not allow demagogs to get 
away with political promises and proposals 
requiring fantastic—yes, unbelievable Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

We have built, in this country, on the 
foundation laid by our forefathers, an econ- 
omy of freedom and material wealth un- 
matched anywhere else in the world. To 
abandon these great gains and embrace 
again the alien philosophy of an all-powerful 
central government—a philosophy from 
which our forefathers fed—this would have 
our generation writing a shameful page in 
the book of history. 

Instead we can write a glorious page. We 
can write a page of more freedom, not less. 
We can write a page which shows a resur- 
gence of moral and spiritual advencement as 
well as greater material well-being. With 
your help and with the help of other groups 
like this one, it can be done. 

I fully realize that you must fight to put 
more Illinois Republicans in Congress. But 
no true Republican worth his salt ever ran 
away from a fight—least of all a Republican 
of the Illinois breed. 

So I urge you to put your courage to the 
test. 


Be firm in your conviction that your cause 
is just. 

Reaffirm your faith in all things for which 
we Republicans stand. 

Thus armed, all that is necessary is to go 
into action. Stand up and be counted as a 
fighting Republican. Press your cause vigor- 
ously and without fear. 

Victory is within our reach through a 
hard-hitting campaign. 


The United States and Inter-American 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15 Vice President RICHARD M. NIXON re- 
turned from a so-called good will tour 
of South America a much spattered man. 
Whatever insults he received were not 
directed against him personally, but 
rather in his capacity as second-in- 
command of the great Republic of the 
United States. No doubt these insults 
were Communist inspired, but being suc- 
cessfully carried out they demonstrated 
clearly that somewhere along the line 
we had failed in our public relations with 
our sister states of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

On May 26, 1958, I introduced in the 
Congress of the United States House 
Congressional Resolution 335 calling at- 
tention to this miserable episode in our 
history and urging the establishment of 
a Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion—PAPA—devoted to the following: 

First. Create better understanding 
amoni the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
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Second. Expand educational and sci- 
entific exchange programs. 

N Third. Develop closer cultural rela- 
ons. 

Fourth. Improve trade relations. 

Fifth. Encourage large-scale tourism 
between North and South America. 

Sixth. Help to provide relief in times 
of disaster or other emergencies. 

Seventh. Seek means to dispose of sur- 
plus commodities in the various countries 
of the Western Hemisphere to aid their 
economies. 

Three days later, on May 29, 1958, the 
new Ambassador of our sister-state 
Cuba, His Excellency Nicolas Arroyo, 
spoke at a luncheon of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Society and the Cuban Chamber of 
Commerce held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. In the course of his address 
he made this observation: 

If the leaders of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States would today issue 
a call to their opposite numbers in the Con- 
gresses of their sister republics to the south 
for a mighty gathering of the leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere, I am convinced they 
would be greeted with instant and eager 
cooperation. 


Mr. Speaker, on the very same day I 
received a letter from the Honorable Roy 
R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, com- 
menting on my resolution and endorsing 
its proposal with these words: 

I should think that Members of the Con- 
gresses of the American Republics would 
enjoy periodic meetings to exchange views, 
and I hope that an improved understanding 
of each other’s problems would result. 


Fortunately, also, today we were vis- 
ited by the Honorable Rafael L. Diaz- 
Balart, a Member of the Congress of 
Cuba and leader of the Democratic Party 
of that country. He expressed great sat- 
isfaction with what he saw here, our 
parliamentary system, our governmental 
setup, and our democratic institutions. 
He said he would carry this impression 
back to Cuba as a message to his col- 
leagues in the Cuban Congress and will 
urge them to take favorable action on 
the proposal to establish a Pan-Amer- 
ican Parliamentary Association. 

Thus both the legislative and the ad- 
ministrative branches of our Govern- 
ment, together with one of our most de- 
pendable sister states, Cuba, viewed the 
precarious Latin American situation in 
the same light and reached the same 
conelusion. 

I sincerely hope and trust that the 
proposed Pan-American Parliamentary 
Association will soon become a reality 
and the way will be paved for the greatest 
and most direct people-to-people ap- 
proach to inter-American relations yet 
devised. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
herewith inserting the full contexts of 
my resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 335, the address of Ambassador 
Arroyo, and the letter of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Rubottom: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 335 

Whereas the stoning and jeering of the 
Vice President of the United States in sev- 
eral Latin American countries during his 
recent good will tour were directed against 
him as a symbol of the United States by 
known Communists; and 
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Whereas the Kremlin has two objectives 
in Latin America: First, to engender hos- 
tility toward the United States, and second, 
to create chaotic conditions among our 
neighbors south of the border which might 
pave the way for a Communist takeover, 
such as was done for a time in Guatemala; 
and 

Whereas Russia is exerting all-out efforts 
to expand its diplomatic economic, and cul- 
tural relations with the countries of Latin 
America; and 

Whereas in comparison with what the 
United States has spent in other parts of 
the world, Latin America is being all but 
ignored by the United States; and 

Whereas if the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the 21 American Republics could meet 
to discuss pressing problems of common con- 
cern there would result not only more and 
better understanding, but also greater co- 
operation and definite achievements from 
which all the countries concerned would 
benefit: Now, therefore, be 1it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that a Pan American Par- 
Uamentary Association should be established 
which would meet annually (or more fre- 
quently) in the different capitals of the 
Western Hemisphere, and be attended by 
parliamentary representatives of the peoples 
of the countries of the Western H ere. 
Such association would be devoted to (1) 
creating better understanding among the 
people of the Western Hemisphere, (2) ex- 
panding educational and scientific exchange 
programs, (3) developing closer cultural re- 
lations and improving trade relations be- 
tween countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
(4) encouraging large-scale tourism between 
North and South America, (5) helping to 
provide relief in times of disaster, (6) seek- 
ing means to dispose of surplus commodities 
in the various countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to help their economies, and 
(7) other problems of common concern. 


TEXT OF AN AppRESS DELIVERED By THE NEW 
CUBAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Nicolas Arroyo, BEFORE THE PAN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY, AT a LUNCHEON IN His Honor, 
AT THE WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, New YORK 
Crry, ON May 29, 1958 
Mr. President and members of the Pan 

American Society and the Cuban American 
Chamber of Commerce, distinguished guests, 
we meet here today in the New World against 
a backdrop of distracting, compelling head- 
lines exploding out of the passions of the Old 
World. Briefly and belatedly 2 weeks ago, 
our front page headlines were concentrated 
upon the problems of our own hemisphere 
when alien ideologies from the Kremlin trig- 
gered small and desperate groups who tried 
to poison the wellsprings of good will between 
the Americas by doing violence to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. His courage and patience, his 
statement that he came as a friend and he 
left as a friend set a model for all of us and 
both exposed and repelled the efforts of Com- 
munists in the Western Hemisphere. 

All of us applaud this lesson. In these 
times of peril, with a world divided—in fact 
in the words of Lincoln, “half slave and half 
free,” we must be more than good neigh- 
bors—we must be allies. 

There was an earlier vision of this need in 
a time of mutual danger. 

Some 135 years ago, Simón Bolivar, the 
great liberator, had a vision of a united 
America; a confederation of American 
States cooperating with one another for mu- 
tual defense and for the peaceful solution 
of possible conflicts that might arise between 
them. 

Later, in 1888, the Congress of the United 
States invited the other American States to 
meet in Washington to discuss plans of 
closer commercial relations. On the follow- 
ing year, the First International Conference 
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of American States was held, establishing the 
Union of American Republics, which today 
is called the Organization of American 
States. 

In those initial years, many important 
Pan American conferences were held. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s, as a natural consequence of 
those first inter-American meetings, inspired 
by the need and the desire of all nations 
in the Western Hemisphere to bring about 
closer understanding and friendship, the 
good neighbor policy was initiated by the 
United States, under President Roosevelt, 
with the reciprocal support and cooperation 
of all the other American Republics. 

The good neighbor policy brought about in- 

numerable benefits regarding mutual defense 
and cultural, economic and political coopera- 
tion. It was an indication of a new golden 
age in the part of the world which we here 
today share. 
With the establishment of this great and 
vigorous example of peace and understand- 
ing between nations, the entire hemisphere 
began to recognize that it was in a position 
of decisive leadership governing the progress 
of our nations and one of responsibility for 
their safe guidance toward the world of 
tomorrow. 

But then came World War II; Korea came 
in its wake. Two tyrannies were crushed by 
the Allies, but since even another has arisen 
who, like a cunning fighter, punches first 
with one hand and then the other, diverting 
attention first to the blockade of Berlin, then 
to the rape of China, then to the Middle 
East, then to Korea, then to southeast Asia, 
then to the Middle East again, then to Indo- 
nesia, and then with brilliant timing they lit 
the fuse to a fury in South America, and 
now—you can depend upon it—they will 
exploit the convulsions in France, a sturdy 
ally of America and a proud member of the 
big three of the Western World. 

Ten times in 10 years the Communists 
have struck at widely scattered targets, in 
Asia and Europe, and so it is no wonder that 
the statesmen of the Western Hemisphere 
have found it difficult to implement the 
dreams of Bolivar and that of the Congress 
of the United States in 1888. 

At a time when we should have been 
strengthening our ties as allies, our common 
enemy had begun to gnaw away even the ties 
of good neighbors, and neglect was an aid 
to our enemy. 

But now the enemy has been stupid— 
the violence to Mr. Nrxon has served to 
sound the alarm, as the sputnik did on an- 
other front. They tried to weaken ties in 
our Western Hemisphere. We would be fool- 
ish to let slip this chance to profit from the 
lessons of history. Now is certainly the 
time to issue another call like that of the 
Congress of 1888. 

If the leaders of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States would today issue 
a call to their opposite numbers in the Con- 
gresses of their sister republics to the south 
for a mighty gathering of the leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere, I am convinced they 
would be greeted with instant and eager 
cooperation. 

Perhaps it is because I am new to diplo- 
macy—or it may be because I am an archi- 
tect—that I dare dream up such a blue- 
print. Perhaps it would be more realistic 
to suggest that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, proceeding through the normal 
channels of its Economic and Social Council, 
should invite the hemisphere nations to 
such a meeting. 

But I venture to suggest that—however 
the meeting is called—we rise to the chal- 
lenge and find a summit of our own for the 
solution of our common problems, in the 
face of our common enemy. 

I am sure that my own country, Cuba— 
which I have the honor to represent in this 
great Nation as Ambassador, would be most 
willing to participate in any way so as to 
contribute to the reinforcement of rela- 
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tions among all of the American Repub- 
lics. l 

As to our own economic situation, our 
standard of living and our commercial re- 
lations, it is very possible that many Amer- 
icans—and some Cubans, for that matter— 
do not realize that Cuba is not only a chang- 
ing nation, but also a growing one. No one 
can fail to be impressed by the enormous 
forward strides which Cuba has made in re- 
cent years. Communism had counted on 
the economy of capitalism to crumble. They 
counted wrong in Cuba, The economy of 
Cuba is as strong as the rock of our islands. 

In September 1956, the Banco Nacional 
issued a progress report covering the pre- 
ceding 4 years of Cuba’s economic develop- 
ment program. It stated that new invest- 
ment programs by both foreign and domestic 
capital during that 4-year period totaled 
$612 million in 211 industries, which had 
been created, expanded, or projected be- 
yond the initial planning stage. Among the 
most important investment programs re- 
ported by the Banco Nacional were roughly 
$221 million to be invested by the Cuban 
Electric Co., $50 million by the Freeport 
Sulphur Co., $43 million by the Nickel 
Processing Corp., and approximately 8100 
million by the petroleum industry. In addi- 
tion, an outlay in excess of $40 million is 
contemplated by the Cuban Telephone Co. 
By March of 1957 these investments were 
increased by another $142 million. 

Why have Americans invested so heavily in 
Cuba and in its future? 

There are, of course, many reasons, among 
which are a high level of United States sav- 
ings; facilities, or products, that Cuba is in 
a position to provide; certain tax exemp- 
tions which are offered by our country— 
and, probably, because you really liked 
what you saw and found in your closest 
island neighbor and republic. 

Throughout this address you may have 
noticed that I have tried to avoid the com- 
mon term which generally is applied to all 
the American republics south of the United 
States: Latin America. It is a too general— 
or a totally comprehensive—term. It im- 
plies that if one nation has a particular 
problem, the solution of that problem is 
undoubtedly applicable to every one of the 
other so-called Latin American republics. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

For example, Cuba has no major economic 
problems at the present time, nor any really 
vital social maladjustments. However, 
throughout its entire history, Cuba has had 
its peculiar, and sometimes serious, political 
growing pains. 

Although it is difficult for any nation to 
really understand the internal political prob- 
lems of any other country, let me illustrate 
our dilemma. Recently certain foreign ele- 
ments have tried to interfere with, and con- 
fuse, our own normal political evolution. 
Perhaps I should clarify this internal polit- 
ical problem. 

Recently Communist-assisted elements at- 
tempted to exploit the responsible political 
opposition—which, of course, exists in Cuba 
as it does in most other countries. And, fol- 
lowing instructions from their headquarters 
in Moscow, the main objectives were to de- 
stroy Cuba’s sugar crop, launch the country 
into a complete chaos, let crime, envy and 
vengeance reign, and then proceed to turn 
Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, into an in- 
strument of international communism—only 
90 miles off the shores of the United States. 

In spite of all those organized plans, the 
self-reliant and intelligent people of Cuba 
did not take the bait. 

The sugar crop of Cuba was successfully 
brought in without disorder—5,000,500 tons 
of it. And more, we have just recently added 
another 100,000 tons for the American con- 
sumer to make up the sugar deficit in the 
Puerto Rican and Hawaiian quotas. And 
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when I left home, there were still fields of 
cane standing. 

The much publicized general strike was 
also a failure because it lacked the support 
of Cuban organized labor, of the strong Cuban 
middle class—and because the Cuban Gov- 
ernment acted with swift courage and pa- 
triotism under firm and constitutionally 
elected leadership. 

It is our firm objective to proceed to an 
orderly exercise of that most precious instru- 
ment of democracy—the use of the secret bal- 
lot to elect a new President and Congress. 
Already a new date has been set as proposed 
by the superior electoral court and this date 
will be met. We are ready to invite cb- 
servers from the United Nations and we now 
invite the press of the free world to come to 
us during our elections this November and 
report what they see. 

In the past few months, violence, terror, 
and rebellion have compelled Cuba to take 
the special measures prescribed in our Con- 
stitution to limit certain liberties guaranteed 
in normal times by said Constitution, as they 
are by yours. These liberties will be imme- 
diately restored as they were before, as soon 
as these abnormal conditions end. 

Yes, the Cuban people form a changing 
and maturing nation with a considerable 
amount of social experience behind them; 
they would like to be known at home and 
abroad for the sanity of their politics and 
the progress of their social and economic 
development; to live in an atmosphere of 
political stability and mutual confidence, 
eliminating recurrent revenge and relentless 
personal ambitions—ambitions which can 
only produce fatal consequences to an or- 
ganized society, 

In the past, when the means of commu- 
nication were much less extensive than they 
are today, the internal political problems of 
each sovereign nation were strictly her own. 
Nowadays each sovereign nation relinquishes 
at least that portion which is locked into her 
own friends’ and neighbors’ interest in their 
own mutual concerns. So perhaps this por- 
tion of our Cuba political affairs should be 
placed in your open view, and on an inter- 
national level. 

I have taken this liberty in the brief time 
I have been before you. 

Mr. President and members of the Pan 
American Society and the Cuban Chamber of 
Commerce, upon closing this address—and 
thanking each and every one of you for the 
cordial hospitality which you have extended 
to Senora Arroyo and myself—I would like 
to leave you with this thought which I feel 
is in accord with the high ideals of your 
organization: The democracies of this hemi- 
sphere and of the entire world have too much 
to lose in these days of Communist attack 
for us to remain peacefully indifferent to 
assaults upon our institutions. 

I thank you. 


May 18, 1958. 
The Honorable Vicror L. Anruso, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Anrvuso: I have read with interest 
your letter of May 15, 1958, and the remarks 
which you made in the House the previous 
day regarding a plan for a Pan American 
Parliamentary Association. I strongly favor 
moves which will bring together representa- 
tive citizens of the different American na- 
tions on a plane of mutual interest. 

I should think that Members of the Con- 
gresses of the American Republics would en- 
joy periodic meetings to exchange views, and 
I hope that an improved understanding of 
each other’s problems would result. I would 
expect better results from informal discus- 
sions than from formalized debates, where 
oratory and rules of procedure might stand 
in the way of a genuine exchange of views. 
Differences in language might, of course, also 
prove something of a handicap. 
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In order to be genuinely successful, it 
would seem preferable that the association 
be the spontaneous creation of members of 
the legislative bodies of two or more of the 
American Republics. Any appearance of 
executive initiative in this matter would, I 
think, probably detract from the accept- 
ability of the proposal. Perhaps you and 
other Members of the House and Senate 
might correspond with congressmen and 
senators of your acquaintance in the other 
American Republics and obtain their views 
regarding the desirability of creating an 
Inter-American Parliamentary Association. 
The meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
at Rio de Janeiro in July of this year should 
also provide a forum for exchanging views 
with Latin American congressmen. 

Many thanks for your initiative. 
ideas are always welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. R. Rusotrom, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


New 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, ROBERT W. HEMP- 
HILL, has impressed all of us since be- 
coming a Member of this great body. We 
in the Congress admire his forthright and 
courageous statesmanship. He is be- 
loved and respected by his constituents. 
Bos HEMPHILL is in constant demand as 
a public speaker. I commend to the 
House the following address by Con- 
gressman HEMPHILL to the graduating 
class of Winthrop College, one of the 
greatest colleges for women in the world 
today: 

We SHALL Bx Free 


(Address delivered by Hon. ROBERT W. HEMP- 
HILL, Member of Congress, Fifth South 
Carolina Congressional District, on the oc- 
casion of graduation exercises at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. O., on June 1, 1958) 
President Sims, honored members of the 

board of trustees, honored and distinguished 

guests, distinguished visitors, and, particular- 
ly, accomplished members of the Winthrop 

College graduating class of 1958, I believe 

that the class of 1958, and their generation, 

will be equal to whatever problems the fu- 
ture may hold for the men and women of 
this Nation and of this globe. 

I suppose every graduating class has had 
hurled at them the oratorical challenge of 
their time. I remember my own graduation 
from high school so clearly, when the vale- 
dictory address reminded us again and again 
that we were children of the depression. 
The depression, at that time, was just an- 
other problem of our day. In fact, a high 
school student who had an automobile was 
very, very rare, and not the subject of any 
real or appreciable envy. We had good health, 
youth, a world that had plenty of sunshine 
and lots of fun. 

You have a better world, and for all that 
they may say about it, you are equal to it 
as you will be equal to whatever befalls 
you—and I for one have no doubt about it. 
I implore you to have confidence without 
conceit, determination without dogmatism, 
and a love for your country and all that it 
stands for. Patriotism is a virtue, a must in 
our present and future thinking. 
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Now, as the politicians say, “let’s look 
at the record.“ 

Somehow, despite the warnings that your 
generation was going to the devil, each of 
you here has accomplished completion of 
a high school education. At that point, be- 
cause of the physical changes affecting all 
human beings in their teens, you were prob- 
ably a little confused, sure but unsure, happy 
but concerned over your next course. Some 
wise parent, loved one, or friend directed 
you to this great institution. Whatever the 
difficulties have been here, personal, scho- 
lastic, or otherwise, you have overcome them. 
You have, therefore, two significant accom- 
plishments to your credit, not to mention 
the honors which you have received while a 
student here, 

I welcome you as a partner in responsi- 
bility—you now have your part to perform 
in the present and future of this Nation. 
Until this day you were dependent on your 
parents, your teachers, your Nation, As of 
this proud moment they become dependent 
on you. For 

If there be any hope, it lives in you and 
what your generation can do with the prob- 
lems of the Nation. 

If there be any future for this Nation, this 
people, you are that future, and will either 
sacrifice sufficiently, perhaps die productive- 
ly, or this Nation will fade and take its 
place in past history with others whose peo- 
ple, aside from their natural resources and 
opportunities, were not sufficient for their 
time. 


If there be any Government, it is you, for 
ours is now, and must continue to be, a 
Government of and by the people. Now you 
must earn a living. You must support your- 
self. You must pay taxes. You must sup- 
port the community. Your contribution 
must support the church. You must lead 
in good things. 

Why? 

First. You are a college graduate, and 
everybody knows it. p 

I expect more of you, so do your friends, 
and your parents, and the world. 

Second. You are a graduate of Winthrop 
Collegė. In the past this great institution 
has been a bulwark, of great and sufficient 
education, and of training and character, 
and in every walk of life graduates of this 
institution have contributed to the better- 
ment of the community, State, and Nation. 
In the present, Winthrop is a great institu- 
tion, known and recognized throughout the 
educational world. In the future, I am sure 
its destiny has a far and even greater place 
in the sun, because of the growing emphasis 
on the need for education in America, and 
the fact that your lives must and will reflect 
and perpetuate the great good that this in- 
stitution can inspire, and the education it 
has entrenched in your minds. 

Not long ago I picked up a city newspaper, 
and, to my great distress, read where a young 
man whom I had known had committed a 
terrible, heinous crime. The headlines stood 
out: “Former College Sta: Commits 
Burglary.” 

Think of what he did to his institution. 

Think of what he did to his friends. 

Think of what he did to the State from 
which he came. 

Think of what he did to his family name. 

Little as you may think, as you make ap- 
plication for any position, or your engage- 
ment is announced, or your name appears 
anywhere in the public eye, the fact that 
you are a graduate of Winthrop College is 
recounted over and over. Winthrop College 
graduates are the cream of the crop. 

I have a very personal feeling about Win- 
throp College. Not only was my mother a 
graduate of this institution, but no less 
than 15 members of my family, either of 
my generation, or of previous ones, have 
come here. I salute the wonderful impact 
this had on their lives, and I predict the 
same to you. 
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There are certain significant symbols on 
the national and international scene of 
which I hope you are aware. I say aware, 
and I mean just that. 

Perhaps you have studied government or 
the theory of government, in one or more 
of your courses. If so, I congratulate you. 

If you have not, then your application, or 
mental attention to the affairs of your day 
and Nation, should begin as of this moment. 
Reflect only briefiy, and you will find that 
the activities of the Government of the 
United States effect and affect your daily 
lives more than any other one thing, ex- 
cept, I hope, your religion. 

We have accepted as elementary the sup- 
posed balance of powers between the three 
branches of our Government, the legislative, 
judicial, and executive. If you read the 
daily papers, and I hope that is a part, a 
considered part, of your continuing educa- 
tion, you cannot escape the realization that 
on every side is criticism of this voluminous, 
top-heavy, United States Government. We 
have too much Government, and one of the 
reasons that we have too much Govern- 
ment is that fact that the powers of the 
various branches are out of balance. 

Recently the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate of the United States approved the 
Jenner bill, introduced by Senator Jenner, 
of Iowa, and approved by a vote of 10 to 5. 
The fact that this legislation is so popular, 
and considered so strongly by these great 
men, is significant. The Supreme Court, in- 
stead of interpreting the laws of the Con- 
gress, has attempted to legislate by decree, 
Their dictates, in the form of decisions, 
have had paralyzing influence upon the so- 
cial life of this Nation, the ability of this 
country, and the various States to deal with 
subversives or with Communists, the power 
of law-enforcement. officials to enforce the 
law and give us a safe, free land. The Su- 
preme Court is under criticism from not 
only the most prominent members of the 
bar, but by a Congress which is appalled by 
the departure of this branch of the Govern- 
ment from its traditional practices, and its 
historic place. It is with great reluctance, 
as a lawyer, that I make this statement, but 
it is my sincere belief that the powers of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
must be curbed by appropriate legislation, 
unless the Court will return to its constitu- 
tional place in the framework of our Govern- 
ment. 

The executive department of our Govern- 
ment has strayed from its traditional and 
historical place, and has become nothing but 
an immense, bungling bureaucracy of itself. 
In the 10 years between 1949 and 1959 the 
White House top staff has doubled. The 
pay for fiscal 1949 was $6.55 million in the 
executive branch of the Government, as 
compared to $11.7 million for 1959, and dur- 
ing the same period, we have seen an un- 
natural and unhealthy decline in the lead- 
ership normally expected of the executive 
branch of the Government. Despite the 
surrender of many powers to that branch, 
including a premeditated policy of allowing 
Executive orders to be issued from the White 
House, the potential power of the White 
House has been, unfortunately, in other 
hands. Redtape, or palace guard, over- 
administration, instead of simplification, 
has been detrimental to the best interests of 
the country. 

Congress, on the other hand, has sur- 
rendered far too many of its powers. Many 
years ago a great and good man from the 
hills of Tennessee was called to the post of 
Secretary of State of his country. Perceiv- 
ing the need of his country for certain stra- 
tegic materials, and the possibility of de- 
veloping trade and at the same time 
stockpiling those materials, he advocated 
and promulgated what is now become to be 
known as the reciprocal-trade program. We 
were supposed to buy from foreign coun- 
tries, either of this or other hemispheres, 


did not have 
our or manufac- 
competition with those 
other countries 
us either manu- 
are so capable of 
or strategic materials of which 
abundance of which the other 
countries desire to possess. 
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thin veneer of pseudodiplomacy 
misused the reciprocal-trade program 
lop unfair and unwarranted competi- 
foreign lands. The textile industry 
suffers from textile imports produced 
former enemies, or those who daily criti- 
standard of living and our Ameri- 
of life; the plywood manufacturer 
elp in the form of corrective legisla- 
his investments have been en- 
his employees overshadowed with 
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west coast the tunafish industry is gradu- 
ally slowing down to a standstill because of 
the imports of tunafish from foreign coun- 
tries. It would not be so bad if all of these 
were not encouraged by those who would 
make us a secondary Nation by destroying 
not only certain parts of our industry, but 
our confidence. 

You might ask why the Congress of the 
United States has done no more about it. 
The Congress long ago surrendered to the 
executive its potential for quick remedy in 
the field of reciprocal trade. We are faced 
this very day with the possibility of a re- 
ciprocal trade program which will continue 
to ruin us by practices which are affecting 
your country and mine. The President will 
not give us relief, the Congress must. 

Such is the picture, today. It is, in part, 
discouraging. I believe, however, that your 
generation will demand a return to the type 
and kind of Government which made this 
country great. I am mindful of the fact 
that the taxpayer in this State and his 
forebearers, spent heartbreaking and back- 
breaking years trying to make this country 
great for two centuries before the inter- 
nationalists got in the position of leading 
us on the road to destruction. 

I am in no sense an isolationist. I just 
believe we should put America first, 

Tuesday morning I go back to the halls 
of Congress. If you have never visited the 
Capitol of the United States, I hope you 
will do so. I hope you will come in the 
House Chamber and thrill with me at the 
inspirations I see pictured or portrayed 
there. 


As I sit in my seat, above me is the 
American eagle symbolizing freedom and 
power. Around this great symbol in glass, 
are in plastic, the seals of the 48 great States 
of the Union, including the magnificent 
seal of our own State. Up around the walls 
are the busts of the great law givers of this 
and other nations. Standing in front, to 
the west of the Speaker’s chair, is a mag- 
nificent portrait of George Washington, the 
Father of our country. Opposite, and to 
the right, a portrait of Lafayette, who sym- 
bolizes the kind of friendship we want with 
our foreign brothers and the people of our 
foreign lands. Above the chair of the 
Speaker, forever enshrined in a magnificent 
marble tablet, is a reminder to you, and to 
me, of our duty to this land and to its 
people. It reads as follows: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered.“ — Dax. WEBSTER. 

This then is the only challenge I give you. 
Again, I am sure you will make the grade. 
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Tomorrow, and forever, America must be 
free, sure and secure, fine and defined, one 
Nation indivisible, under God, with liberty 
and justice for all. To this, and this alone, 
we, and each of us, pledge our hearts, our 
lives, our trust. 

We shall be sufficient. 

We shall be free. 

Thank you. 


Memorial Day Address by Representative 
Keating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following speech delivered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
KENNETH B. KEATING of New York, dur- 
ing the Memorial Day program at the 
Bath, N. Y., Veterans’ Administration 
Center, in my Congressional District. 
His words are timely and important, and 
I am proud that he was able to speak in 
my district on such an important occa- 
sion. 


SPEECH or REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B. 
KEATING, OF New YORK, DURING THE ME- 
MORIAL DAY PROGRAM, VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION CENTER, BATH, N. Y., May 30, 1958 


Memorial Day is an occasion of particu- 
larly deep significance to all Americans. 
This is the day when we pause to look back 
with reverence and awe to those who sacri- 
ficed that we might remain free. We meet 
to rededicate ourselves to the timeless prin- 
ciple that those patriots shall not have died 
in vain. We gather to resolve anew that we 
will conduct ourselves in a manner which 
will insure the continuance of those things 
for which they fought and died. 

But much as our thoughts must and 
should linger on those who have gone before, 
and who gave their lives to preserve our way 
of life, we cannot ignore the present and the 
future. Those we honor today would not 
want us to do so. 

They would want us to steel ourselves in 
the ideals upon which our Nation was built 
so that we can better withstand the threats 
to our existence. They would want us to 
maintain our national defenses so that no 
thoughtless enemy will be tempted to attack 
us. They would want us to be alert to all 
who would infiltrate into our midst and 
destroy us from within. And they would 
want us to pursue the pathways to peace 
with vigor and persistence, yet with caution. 

Those whose memory we honor today would 
first warn us to be well aware of the mili- 
tary threat posed to this country by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. I be- 
lieve they would be satisfied that this Nation 
is fully alerted to the dangers inherent in the 
technological, scientific, and material prog- 
ress made by the Soviet Union. They would 
be satisfied that the American people realize 
what could happen if we were to allow our 
Nation's defenses to falter. 

Hydrogen bombs and masses of armed men, 
hundreds of long-range submarines and high 
fiying missiles—these are the easily-recog- 
nized tools of a conspiracy dedicated to the 
destruction of every vestige of democracy. 
The ruthless rule of Communist overlords 
behind the Iron Curtain is clear proof of the 
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fate which awaits us should-we fail to pro- 
vide the tanks and planes, the missiles and 
bombs to meet this threat. 

Congress, backed by the will of the Amer- 
ican people, is responding adequately to this 
military challenge. Significant steps are 
being taken to insure the presence of suf- 
ficient military muscle to prevent the further 
expansion of the Soviet sphere of terror 
through overt aggression. 

But we shall not be able to maintain our 
national defenses at the proper level unless 
we continue our willingness to make the 
sacrifices necessary to do just that. For ex- 
ample, because the cost of keeping our guard 
up is so costly, we cannot look for any imme- 
diate, sweeping cuts in taxes. For to cut 
taxes and still continue the necessary high 
level of spending for defense would be to 
tamper with the fiscal sanity upon which 
our whole economy must balance. And un- 
less we retain a strong and sound economy, 
no amount of military might can keep us 
from tumbling into the hands of the enemy. 

However, it is the second part of the threat 
posed by the Communist conspiracy which 
would primarily concern those whom we 
honor today. That is the threat posed by 
the subversive activities of the Communists. 
For those who fought and died in their Na- 
tion’s defense would know that America can- 
not survive if it is not alert, ready and able, 
to combat those who would destroy us from 
within. 

It is amazing to me to hear the talk of 
those who have come to the conclusion that 
the threat of Communist subversion in 
America has been met and destroyed. In 
the face of the constantly reiterated objec- 
tive of the Communist conspiracy to dom- 
inate the world, it is like playing with fire 
to be complacent about its conduit in this 
country, the Communist Party of America. 

The diminished membership lists of the 
party in this country and its lessened activ- 
ities in the realm of readily identifiable prop- 
aganda have led some to the specious con- 
clusion that domestic communism no longer 
constitutes a threat to this country. This 
rose-tinted thinking files in the face of real- 
ity. It fails to comprehend the vicious na- 
ture of communism, its philosophy and its 
tactics. 

To bring reason into the picture, one must 
begin with the objective of communism, 
Even at a cursory glance, it is clear that the 
comrades intend to conquer the world. And 
it is equally clear that the major obstacle 
to that end is the United States of America. 
This Nation, in short, is target No. 1. 

As a result, this country is the sounding 
board for all kinds of Red ruses designed to 
make us easier prey for the inroads of those 
who would destroy us. The Communist 
Party in this country is just one manifesta- 
tion of this effort. But the reaction of many 
people to it and its activities is most re- 
vealing. 

Those who say we should allow these 
people free rein are being criminally naive. 
Such a position presupposes the Communist 
Party is just another political movement ex- 
pressing its views and striving through dem- 
ocratic methods to gain control. 
gives the lie to such colossal ignorance. 

We must never lose sight of the incontro- 
vertible fact that communism is dedicated 
to the systematic and total destruction of 
our free way of life. Their only problem lies 
in determining how they are going to do it— 
toep is no question that is what they want 
to do. 

With changing times and changing cir- 
cumstances, the tactics of the Communist 
vary. For example, the times may call for 
the exercise of brutal force to put down bids 
for freedom, as witnessed by Poland and 
Hungary. 

Or, circumstances may call for a soft ap- 
proach on the surface. This soft approach 
promotes campaigns of smiles and promises 
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of friendship. It seeks to lull us into a 
sense of relaxation and trust. And its end 
purpose, of course, is to bring about a de- 
terloration of the Free World's capacity to 
defend itself. It is this approach which is 
presently being employed against us. 

How effective this approach has been is 
becoming all the more apparent each day. 
A growing body of persons in public life in 
nations allied with us are saying there is 
no longer any point in building the defense 
of .freedom against Communist aggression. 
These pessimists, ignoring all moral prin- 
ciple, appear to advocate acceptance of Com- 
munist domination as the lesser of two 
evils—such domination as opposed to the 
risks involved in developing an adequate 
nuclear defense potential. 

The complacency of those who would have 
us lower our guard against communism in- 
dicates they have lost all self-respect, all 
love of God, of country, and of home, if, as 
they indicate, they are willing to accept sur- 
render to communism rather than chance 
the dangers involved in standing firm 
against that evil. These pessimists promote 
the theme that we must put our trust in 
the word of the Communists, accept at face 
value without proof that they will do what 
they say they will do—and hope for the best. 
Should such thinking ever gain ascendancy 
in America, then God help us all. 

Unfortunately, those who minimize the 
present danger by dismissing the Soviet fifth 
column in America as a feeble and dissident 
group are, in fact, advocating the type of 
complacency which is dangerous in the ut- 
most. This complacency, in small but grow- 
ing circles, would have us forget entirely 
that the Communist Party of America is an 
integral part of the international conspiracy. 
It ignores the fact that the party is a ter- 
mite burrowing its way into the vitals of our 
system. 

These proponents of complacency would 
have us forget the United States is the bul- 
wark of the Free World and that other coun- 
tries look to us for guidance. If we ignore 
the Trojan horse in our midst, it is hard to 
see how we can expect vigilance in our sister 
nations. 

The lesson to be learned is plain. We 
must maintain a constant alert against the 
domestic threat of communism so that we 
can protect not only ourselves, but can also 
set an example for our allies. 

Certainly it is true that the Communist 
Party in this country is smaller than it was 
& dozen years ago. This is simply a part of 
the overall world decline in formal mem- 
bership of Communist organizations. 

Khrushchey’s attack on Stalin in February 
1956, and the Russian intervention in Hun- 
gary in November of that year resulted in 
world Communist parties splitting into fac- 
tions. What has generally been overlooked 
is the fact that as a result the Communist 
parties have now been stripped to the dedi- 
cated, disciplined, hard-core members ready 
to do Moscow’s bidding. 

Generally speaking, old leaders who were 
critical of Soviet actions or who favored the 
nationalist or independent brand of com- 
munism have been ousted. The result is 
that most Communist movements—includ- 
ing that in the United States—have come 
under the control of rigid followers of the 
Kremlin. This means that the outwardly 
weakened parties, ridding themselves of all 
doubters, now are tied closer than ever to 
the Soviet Union. 

In the United States, party membership 
is down to an estimated 7,000 or 8,000 from 
its reported 17,000 some 2 years ago. Four- 
teen years ago, at its peak, the party had 
80,000 members enrolled. 

In addition, recent battles within the par- 
ty have led to the folding of the Daily 
Worker—the official newspaper in this coun- 
try—and the defection from the party of 
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some of its luminaries. All of this culmi- 
nated in the pro-Moscow faction taking com- 
plete control and approving the Moscow 
resolution drafted by 12 Communist parties 
which explicitly asserts the Kremlin’s au- 
thority over all parties. 

One must take all this talk of resigna- 
tions and defections from the party in this 
country with a big grain of salt. There are 
grave doubts that those who have broken 
away were motivated by the conviction the 
ideology they once espoused is wrong. Few 
of those who have ostensibly broken with 
the party have come forward and offered 
their services to their country. They have 
yet to prove a clean break with a Commu- 
nist past and their right to wholehearted 
acceptance as Americans worthy of the 
word. It is downright discouraging to study 
how few of the thousands who have osten- 
sibly broken with communism have actually 
taken a strong stand on the side of freedom. 

Complacency in this one area alone may 
enable the development of a more deadly 
underground than any previously witnessed. 
Thus, although we may look upon the 
shrinking membership lists of the Commu- 
nist Party as a hopeful sign, we must be 
ever mindful of the fact that what remains 
is the dedicated core of real zealots. And 
we must also be mindful of the fact that 
many of those who claim they have re- 
nounced communism may have done s0 
simply as a ruse to lull us into complacency. 
The only answer is continual alertness and 
an awareness of the dangers involved. 

The Communist conspiracy may well be 
compared with an iceberg. It is not the part 
you can see that is dangerous. It is the 
part you don't see. 

The official Communist organization, the 
public propagandists who write and speak 
and direct the aboveboard tactics of the 
party are not our prime concern. Their 
distortions and lies are so obvious that few 
Americans can be duped by them. With 
these people, it is pretty plain that they are 
simply puppets of the Kremlin who dance 
while Moscow calls the tune. 

It is the underground portion of the 
Communist iceberg, the fronts and the 
pinks who profess belief in America, who 
represent the real threat. There are, for 
example, many vigorous movements afoot to 
promote mergers of united fronts with non- 
Communist Socialist and leftwing groups. 
Other Kremlin-tied traitors are busily work- 
ing themselves into positions near the vitals 
of our lines of communication and in key 
industries. They want to be in positions of 
importance if and when the moment to 
strike arrives. 

Perhaps most discouraging of all is to 
witness the clever use made by the Com- 
munists of various high-sounding and 
allegedly good front organizations. By 
means of such groups, the Communists have 
succeeded in enlisting literally thousands of 
well-meaning people to work, at least in- 
directly, for their cause. For example, 
strong efforts are made to gather opposition 
to American efforts to help arm our allies. 
Often such opposition is spearheaded by 
Communist front groups. In a word, psy- 
chological warfare has been tempered to a 
fine point and now constitutes a major 
weapon in the Communist arsenal of 
subversion. 

The work of these front organizations is 
typical of the new line adopted by the Com- 
munists to meet the demands of their pres- 
ent situation. The leaders of the party have 
obviously decided they must adopt a pro- 
gram psychologically acceptable in order for 
their representatives to achieve influence in 
the market place of ideas. 

That they are achieving their aim to a 
considerable degree is all too apparent, 
There are many indications that persons in 
positions of influence have accepted at face 
value the Communists’ own portrayal of 
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their party as a weak and ineffectual body 
which constitutes neither a present nor a 
potential threat to America. 

These people utterly fail to comprehend 
that the Communists of America are totally 
obedient to Moscow. They take their clue 
from the Kremlin, They adapt their work 
to the Kremlin line. And party leaders in 
the United States who fail to follow that 
line slavishly are being forced out of posi- 
tions of leadership. 

Clearly, the present situation dictates that 
the Communists will continue their soft 
line, In view of their advances thus far by 
means of propaganda, the use of belligerent 
tactics would be unwise, More progress can 
be made by a defensive posture. Therefore, 
it is to their advantage to promote a climate 
of complacency and to lull Americans into 
an apathy which will enable the party to 
work its will. 

It would be well for all of us to be alerted 
to the ends and objectives the party intends 
to achieve. In that way we can better com- 
bat them. 

First, the Communist Party is bent on get- 
ting across the idea that it is feeble in 
strength and numbers, without reference to 
the underground. It seeks to repair its tat- 
tered cloak and regain a semblance of re- 
spectability. It desperately desires to quiet 
voices which expose its real objectives, such 
as investigating groups and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and attempts to render 
them ineffective. It seeks to dull the moral 
teachings of the great religions, It strives to 
promote confusion and create continuous 
alarms concerning the danger of immediate 
war. It seeks to create disunity and promote 
civil disorder. It works to besmirch American 
traditions and American ideals. 

At the same time, the Communists utilize 
every trick in supporting legislation which 
they believe will lead toward the achievement 
of their major objectives. The party seeks to 
promote phony friendship meetings between 
members of the free and slave governments 
for propaganda purposes. It seeks to promote 
still more fronts which serve as transmission 
belts for the current Communist line of peace 
and friendship. 

The party strives to push its own concealed 
members into higher positions in unions and 
labor organizations in order to extend their 
power and create a potential for future sabo- 
tage. It strives to infiltrate news mediums, 
civic, religious, and educational organiza- 
tions. It promotes dissension between races 
and religions. 

It seeks to decrease resistance to the Com- 
munist philosophy by promoting the specious 
idea that its advance is inevitable. It strives 
with amazing success to dispose of its effec- 
tive enemies by every form of character as- 
sassination known. Perhaps its greatest 
achievement is its success in inducing, on the 
part of many Americans, an unwillingness to 
believe the facts concerning the Communist 
conspiracy, no matter how incontrovertibly 
they are presented. 

I pose these tactics to you not as some- 
thing which might be going on, or could 
some day be carried out. They are strata- 
gems which are being employed daily in our 
country by those who would have us ground 
under the heel of Moscow. They are very 
real threats to our way of life and to the 
things for which the men whose memory we 
honor today fought and died. 

I pose these tactics to you so that perhaps 
you may be better able to spot them and 
thus be better prepared to play your part 
in combating them. In this connection, I 
would urge all of you read a book entitled 
“Masters of Deceit,” by J. Edgar Hoover, the 
Magnificent Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. This books embodies the 
findings of Mr. Hoover’s 40 years of study of 
communism. He tells how to spot their tac- 
tics, what they are trying to do, and what 


it is best way to learn how to fight 
this atheistic menace. 
this Nation must remain fully 


military aggression, so must we be fully 
armed at home to fight the ideological and 
subversive threat in our midst. We must 
make more vigorous efforts to teach positive 
Americanism. All of us must do a little more 

and talking about our freedoms 
and what they mean to us. And we must 
be ever alert to the dangers of those who 
would subvert the American system. 

We can have no complacency among those 
who man the ramparts of our Nation's de- 
fenses. We must have no complacency on 
the homefront, either. 

A complacent people, unaware of the tech- 
niques of infiltration and subversion used by 
the Communists, can have its morale broken 
in a crisis. It can become the victim of the 
psychology of defeat. 

Complacency enables communism to con- 
ceal its cruelly repressive nature. Compla- 
cency enables it to utilize the weapons of lies, 
deception, exploitation, and amorality to 
scheme and jockey its way to power. 

Complacency invites us to forget the brave 
freedom fighters of Hungary, to ignore the 
tons of propaganda pouring in a fiood from 
behind the Iron Curtain to nationality 
groups, and to see the hard core of the 
enemy’s fifth column as a small, dissident 
element. 

In the face of the absolute evil of com- 
munism, this is a dangerous illusion. When 
a person knows he has a cancer, he doesn't 
shrug it off with a comment about not worry- 
ing about a little cancer. Nor does one per- 
mit a rattlesnake the run of his house be- 
cause it’s just a little rattlesnake. 

As the reins of Communist power are gath- 
ered tighter in the hands of a dictator, as 
the comrades spew forth their campaign of 
smiles and friendship, as the nefarious fronts 
work their insidious designs, let us never let 
down our guard. Let us not fall into their 
trap of complacency. 

Those to whom we pay homage today 
would, I am sure, be the first to warn us of 
the trap of complacency and lassitude. They 
would want us to keep our Nation’s defenses 
strong. They would want us to make the 
sacrifices necessary to stay free. They would 
want us to work and fight for the American 
way of life and to work and fight against the 
cancer of communism. 

For they would know that if this Nation 
can remain spiritually, morally, ideologically, 
and militarily strong, the hopes for world 
peace will be immeasurably improved. They 
would know that in a climate of forewarned 
and forearmed, America can do its part to 
insure there will be no more wars and no 
more heroes to honor on Memorial Days. 
They would pray that we be equal to this 
task. 


To be an American imposes great obliga- 
tions. We must be tried and true not only 
to ourselves and our families, but also to 
those who have gone before. Each and 
every one of us owes a solemn and deep debt 
‘of gratitude and reverent thanks to those 
who sacrificed that we might remain free. 

As we mark this Memorial Day, 1958, let 
us be ever mindful of what it is these heroes 
fought and died for. And let us reaffirm our 
dedication to those ideals which have made 
America great. 

It is a great challenge. It is a challenge 
which confronts every American. If we are 
to be true to our nobie heritage, if we are 
to be worthy of the trust left to us by those 
who died to keep us free, we can and must 
meet that challenge. I have every confidence 
we are equal to the test. 
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Tips and Cash Gratuities To Be Included 
for Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
millions of service workers are denied 
the social-security benefits based on 
their tips and cash gratuities. To cor- 
rect this inequity and to make social 
security more realistic, I introduced 
H. R. 6032. The following is a state- 
ment which I personally made to the 
Committee on Ways and Means in sup- 
port of this very important legislation: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 

CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 18TH DISTRICT OF 

NEW YORK, IN SUPPORT or H. R. 6032 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I thank you for the opportunity to 
present a statement in support of my bill, 
H. R. 6032, which provides that tips and 
gratuities be included as wages under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 
program. My bill will correct an injustice, 
increase revenues, and will make realistic 
the social-security benefits for service 
workers. 

You gentlemen are certainly aware that 
tips and cash gratuities are considered as 
wages for income-tax purposes. At the same 
time, tips and cash gratuities are disre- 
garded for the purposes of social-security 
benefits. Such a situation is obviously un- 
fair and unrealistic. The only reason that 
tips were excluded originally in computing 
social-security benefits was that it was 
thought that to include them would be im- 
practicable, and there was a desire not to 
encumber the social-security system with 
difficult administrative problems. Experi- 
ence and time have demonstrated that those 
deficiencies and difficulties no longer obtain. 
Experience shows that a workable plan of 
computing tips is not only possible, but also 
administratively practicable. 

Eight States and the District of Columbia 
require that tips and gratuities be treated 
as wages received from the employing unit, 
Unemployment compensation regulations in 
14 other States under certain conditions 
recognize tips as wages, such as where an 
employee gives an accounting to his em- 
ployer of his tips or where tips contribute 
more than 50 percent of the employee's base 
earnings. In the State of New York, in an 
analogous situation, namely, the computa- 
tion of taxes on board and lodging, tips and 
gratuities for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses, the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission has issued rules which solve the 
problem inherent in the situation. 

I believe that my bill offers a satisfactory 
and workable solution to the difficulties of 
computing tips and cash gratuities. Under 
its provisions, the employee will inform his 
employer of the amount of tips received 
during a given month within 10 days after 
the close of the month and turn over to the 
employer the amount necessary to pay the 
employee's share of the social security tax 
on the tips. 

An alternative method of determining the 
amount of tips received by certain types of 
employees is provided in the bill. If the em- 
ployee chooses, he may use this method of 
reporting tips rather than be compelled ta 
keep a strict account of every cent received. 

My bill is divided into four sections. Sec- 
tion 1 of the bill adds a new paragraph to 
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section 209 of the social security law and 
provides that tips and other cash gratuities 
received by an employee in the course of 
employment from persons other than his 
employer shall be considered remuneration 
for purposes of payment of social security 
taxes as provided for under chapter 21 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 2 of the bill adds another para- 
graph to section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and provides that tips and cash 
gratuities customarily received by an em- 
ployee in the course of employment from 
other than the employer shall be considered 
remuneration for purposes of social security. 

Section 3 of the bill adds a subsection (p) 
to section 3121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and this subsection (p) is divided 
into 4 parts. Each part sets forth a 
method for the computation of tips and cash 
gratuities for purposes of social security. 
The amount of tips received is the actual 
amount received, or in the alternative, an 
estimated amount based on experience and 
set forth in a schedule. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (1) on page 2 
of the bill provides that where an employee 
within 10 days after close of any month re- 
ports to his employer the amount of tips 
which he received during the month and 
pays to his employer the required rate of 
social security taxes, then the total amount 
which the employee reported shall be con- 
sidered remuneration paid to him by the 
employer and the sum so paid shall be 
treated by the employer as though it had 
been deducted from wages. 

Subsection (p) (2) provides an alterna- 
tive method for computing tips as wages 
for nine designated groups of employees. 
It sets forth a schedule of tips. This 
part of the bill provides that in lieu of 
actual tips received by the employee, he shall 
report an amount which experience shows 
service groups on the average receive, The 
nine service groups and the amount which 
they are deemed to have received in Meu of 
reporting actual tips and cash gratuities are 
as follows: 

(A) Beauty parlor operators: 10 percent of 
basic wages. 

(B) Service employees in restaurants: 714 
percent of amount charged for food served 
by employee, however, if employed at counter 
or drugstore, 5 percent of amount of food 
served by employee during month, 

(C) Dining room employees in American 
plan hotels and in eating clubs: $2 per day 
for fulltime employees for waiters and wait- 
resses and $1 per day for fulltime busboys. 

(D) Hotel service employees (such as bell- 
hops, porters, baggage porters, or doormen) : 
$2 per day for fulltime employees. 

(E) Taxicab drivers: 1214 percent of total 
bookings if cab operated in city of 100,000 or 
more, or $9 per week in any other case. 

(F) Barbershop employees: 15 percent of 
base wage for barbers, 25 percent of base 
monthly wage for manicurists, 5 cents for 
each customer for shining shoes or brushing. 

(G) Baggage porters in bus and airline 
terminals: $2 per day where employees 
worked at least 7 hours. Thirty cents per 
hour if worked less than 7 hours. 

(H) Pinboys at bowling alleys: 2 cents for 
each game boy sets up. 

(I) Maritime service employees: Full time: 
bartender, $1.70 per day; bellboy, $1.80 per 
day; deck steward, $2 per day; headwaiter, 
$3.35 per day; night steward, $1 per day; 
room steward, $2.90 per day; salon steward, 
$1.75 per day; stewardess, $1.65 per day; 
waiter, $2.50 per day. 

Subsection (p) (3) on page 6 of the bill 
provides that under certain conditions, no 
tips shall be included as remuneration for 
social-security purposes. Tips or cash gra- 
tuities shall not be included where— 

(A) Acceptance of tips or gratuities is not 
allowed, 
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(B) Notice is displayed that tips are not 
allowed. 

(C) Employer adopts reasonable means to 
insure that tips or cash gratuities are not 
received. 

(D) Employer submits to the Secretary a 
statement setting forth that tips are not al- 
lowed and methods to obtain compliance by 
customers and employees. 

Subsection (p) (4) on page 7 of the bill 
provides that an employer, upon his election 
or at the request of the employee, may with- 
hold from the base wage the social-security 
taxes on the amount of tips which he esti- 
mates the employee will receive. 

Section 4 of the bill deals with the effec- 
tive date of law and provides that the 
amendments shall apply only to tips received 
on and after the first day of the second 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the enactment into law. 

The custom of rewarding a person for sat- 
isfactory services rendered is an ancient one. 
This custom has become highly formalized 
with the development of our social habits. 
Considerable discussion is devoted to it in 
our best etiquette books. It has also be- 
come a fixed part of our economic system 
and, as a result, millions of our workers 
today depend upon the receipt of gratuities 
or tips in order to earn a living. 

We are all aware of this. Each time we 
eat in a restaurant, get a shoeshine, have 
our luggage handled, we know that the per- 
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son serving us must depend upon our tip- 
ping him for a substantial portion of his or 
her daily wages. It is now part of the 
system governing the relations of these per- 
sons with their employers. 

As I understand, a great many of these 
personal service personnel would like to see 
the system changed. They would prefer to 
have an assured weekly wage and have the 
cost of their services taken up in the bill 
presented by the employer to the customer, 
This, of course, is a subject which is beyond 
the power of a legislature to handle. 

These people, however, have another prob- 
lem—one for which the Congress, and this 
committee in particular, should take respon- 
sibility. They are denied the benefit of 
social security coverage of that portion of 
their income which comes directly from the 
customers they serve. Only the low basic 
wage, which they receive from their em- 
ployer, may be credited as wages under the 
present law, except in a small percentage of 
cases where the employer requires the em- 
ployee to account to him the amount of 
tips. The injustice of this treatment is 
manifest. When these people become eligi- 
ble to receive their social security benefits, 
they find themselves entitled to payments 
which fail to reflect their true earnings his- 
tories. This is because the wages which have 
been credited to them in many cases make 
up as little as one-half or one-third of their 
total earnings, counting their tips. 
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Proposals similar to mine have been or- 
fered before. Senator Herbert Lehman sub- 
mitted bills in the 83d and the 84th Con- 
gress to include tips and gratuities within 
social security coverage. H. R. 8883, intros, 
duced by Congressman Kran of this com- 
mittee, contains such a provision, 5 7 

These proposals have met with opposition 
from only one quarter—the associations of 
employers of personal service personnel, the 
restaurant and hotel operators. The reason 
they have advanced for their position is 
difficulty of administration—although, one 
cannot help but recognize that if the pro- 
posal were adopted their employer's taxes 
would be increased. The difficulty, they 
claim, arises in ascertaining the sums in- 
volved in the tips received by their employ- 
ees. 
If difficulty of administration were allowed 
to prevent the adoption of worthwhile leg- 
islation, most of the activities of the Federal 
Government would never have been under- 
taken. In this instance, the administration 
of the bill, while intricate, is not imprac- 
ticable. The people affected by my bill are 
entitled to consistent treatment by the Gov- 
ernment. We have found ways to collect 
income taxes based upon their tips. There 
is no reason why we should deny them so- 
cial security protection on an equal basis, 
Simple justice requires that Congress treat 
service employees fairly and grant these 
worthy citizens the protection intended for 
all workers by the Social Security Act. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1958 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 4, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of lights, in a world that lieth 
in darkness swept by fitful winds of de- 
spair and tensions, daily we pause at this 
sheltered sanctuary of Thy grace to 
make sure that the light within is not 
dimmed. We lift our anxious and shad- 
owed faces to the one true Light, know- 
ing that if we keep our hearts with Thee, 
no darkness from without can quench 
the light that is within. 

In this desperate hour, when the 
world’s hope of a brighter tomorrow 
seems by Thy providence to be com- 
mitted to our America, freedom's torch 
for the whole world, join us, we pray, to 
the great company of unconquered 
spirits who in evil times have stood their 
ground, preserving the heritage of man’s 
best, and whose radiant faith has made 
their lives as lighted windows amid the 
encircling gloom. We ask it in the ever 
blessed name of the One who is the 
light of the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. THURMOND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Reorganization 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations was authorized 
ne meet during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that following the 
completion of action on the unfinished 
business, House bill 12181, the mutual 
security authorization bill, I wish to 
have Senators know that it is possible 
that the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the following measures: 

Calendar 1659, House bill 7953, to fa- 
cilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes; 

Calendar 1660, House bill 5497, to 
amend the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act; 

Calendar 1670, Senate bill 2419, to 
amend the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, and for 
other purposes; 

Calendar 1671, Senate bill. 3058, to 
amend the act regulating the bringing of 
actions for damages against the District 
os Columbia, approved February 28, 
1933; 

Calendar 1683, Senate bill 3651, to 
make equity capital and long-term credit 
more readily available for small-busi- 
ness concerns, and for other purposes. 

I do not expect that the Senate will 
today reach Calendar 1683, Senate bill 


3651, and perhaps it will not be reached 
until Monday of next week. However, 
I should like to have all Senators be on 
notice that it is possible that the Sen- 
ate will consider that bill soon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Texas. 


The 


ORDER FOR RECESS AT 12:20 TODAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary ‘inquiry. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement or order 
which was entered yesterday, the Senate 
will stand in recess at 12:15 today, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair, will it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
recess will be taken at 12:20, under the 
order, 


The 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mansrretp in the chair). If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward N. Gadsby, of Massachusetts, 
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to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the usual morning hour, 
during which Senators may introduce 
bills and transact other routine business, 
subject to a 3-minute limitation on 
statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AWARD OF HONORARY DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF LAWS TO SENATOR 
BEALL 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, June 1, 1958, Mount St, Mary’s Col- 
lege, of Emmitsburg, Md., conferred 
upon the distinguished junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BRALLI] the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. 

This recognition marks another mile- 
stone in Guenn’s long and faithful serv- 
ice in behalf of his constituency. I join 
with his many friends in Maryland and 
throughout the Nation in extending him 
heartfelt congratulations. 

Because I believe that his colleagues 
in the Senate will wish to share this 
memorable occasion with him, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
citation which accompanied Senator 
BEALL’s degree of doctor of laws, honoris 
causa. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITATION oF HONORABLE JAMES GLENN BEALL 

JAMES GLENN BEALL, United States Sena- 
tor from our beloved Free State of Maryland, 
your life-long record of public service dis- 
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plays a devotion to principle so deep and 
uncompromising that the honesty and sin- 
cerity of your career stand as models for 
all who would enter the activities of gov- 
ernment, Your progress to the exalted posi- 
tion you now hold has been the reward of 
energetic service to the citizens of our great 
State, first as a member of the Maryland 
Senate, then as an able servant of the people 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Your open friendliness with great and 
small refiects your keen desire to under- 
stand the problems of your constituents 
that you might better give them true repre- 
sentation in the legislative halls of our Na- 
tion. With easy grace and modest reserve 
you bear the distinctions that have rightly 
been laid upon you. 

Your notable career stands as pleasant 
proof of the respect and affection in which 
you are so widely held among the rank and 
file of our citizens because of your mani- 
fold talents and sincere deyotion to the 
problems of government, and the faculty of 
Mount Saint Mary’s College feels a source of 
pride in presenting to you, Right Reverend 
Monsignor, one so worthy of our highest 
honor. 

ADMISSION TO THE DEGREE 


Senator J. GLENN BEALL, expert in the art 
and science of self-government, you have 
served the people well. You have always 
demonstrated a patient wisdom and reasoned 
judgment defying both extravagance of 
thought and special pleaders who ignore the 
common good. In recognition of your signal 
achievements, we are pleased to confer upon 
you the highest honor within our power to 
grant, the degree of doctor of laws, ad- 
mitting you to all its rights and privileges. 


ASSUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE POW- 
ER BY THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, oppo- 
nents of the so-called Jenner-Butler bill, 
which relates to decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have coined 
a catch phrase, in a frenzied endeayor to 
create public opinion in favor. of their 
position. Don't kill the umpire,” they 
shout from every rostrum, and include 
in their press releases, and even in Sen- 
ate Report 1586 which accompanies Sen- 
ate bill 2646. 

The analogy to a baseball umpire 
seems admissible, particularly in the sea- 
son of the great American game. How- 
ever, the umpire is governed by rules 
adopted by the American and National 
leagues. He does not call 2 strikes an 
out, or 3 balls a walk, or a foul hit into 
the grandstand fair. He makes no rules; 
he merely interprets them. 

That the Supreme Court has, in the 
opinion of many of our citizens, been 
making and changing the rules, has 
prompted most of the present criticism 
of the highest court in the land. The 
rationale of certain recent decisions 
offers more than a suggestion that the 
Court has usurped the function of the 
Congress. This assumption of legislative 
power has resulted in split decisions 
inimical to the best interests of the Na- 
tion. With a curious play on words, 
Communists and fellow travelers have 
been given license to preach and plot the 
overthrow of our Government by force 
and violence. On legal technicalities, 
which to the layman seem shallow, mur- 
derers and rapists have been turned 
loose. In effect, the high tribunal has 
diluted safeguards which have been 
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erected to maintain, strengthen, and 
preserve our way of life. 

Yet, when the Congress takes cogni- 
zance of this obvious erosion, and seeks 
to exercise its constitutional responsi- 
bility, these critics cry Don't kill the 
umpire.” The Washington Evening Star 
said editorially on May 26: 


This is not an approach which reflects 
much credit on the maturity of those who 
adopt it. * * * The kill-the-umpire outcry 
seems to be based on the fallacious notion 
that the Court is aloof from politics and 
should be immune to attack or criticism. 


Raymond Moley, a noted national 
columnist, chides these purveyors of the 
kill-the-umpire idea in these words: 


It comes with poor grace for northern 
liberals, many of whom were solidly behind 
the 1937 attack, to prate now about this in- 
vasion of the Court's prerogatives. For now, 
as then, the Supreme Court has simply in- 
vaded the legislative sphere and annulled 
considered policies of Congress. Under the 
great mandate of the Constitution, this can 
be permitted only at the cost of national 
security and representative institutions. 


Developing this thought even further, 
the Saturday Evening Post, in its June 7, 
1958, issue, has published a superb edi- 
torial entitled The Object Is To Defend 
Congress, Not Destroy the Court.” Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the RECORD 
at this point, as a means of enlightening 
those who shout “Kill the umpire.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
June 7, 1958 


THE OBJECT Is To DEFEND CONGRESS, Nor 
DESTROY THE COURT 


Many people who ought to know better 
regard the Jenner-Butler bill to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as a 
gratuitous assault on that body and on the 
integrity of the Federal system itself. What 
the bill actually attempts to do is to reassert 
the authority of Congress over matters which 
have long been regarded as its indisputable 
prerogative. 

Conservatives who are alarmed over the 
Supreme Court's invasion of the legislative 
field are frequently twitted about the sup- 
posed inconsistency between their present 
attitude and their stanch defense of the 
Court 20 years ago, when the late President 
Roosevelt attempted to pack it, The incon- 
sistency is more apparent than real. Dur- 
ing the New Deal era, Congress, under the 
lash of the New Deal bureaucrats, rushed 
through legislation some of which delegated 
to the executive certain powers which Con- 
gress had no right to give away. The Su- 
preme Court of that day intervened to de- 
fend the rights of the States and of indi- 
viduals against a depression-happy Congress. 

Today Congress and the Executive are 
being pushed around by the Supreme Court. 
The Court dictates the kind of questions 
which an investigator may ask of a witness; 
it frees a confessed rapist because the police 
held him for 7144 hours before bringing him 
before a magistrate; it declares that Con- 
gress In passing the Smith act intended to 
exclude the States from legislating in the 
security fleld, although the actual intent of 
Congress appears to have been just the oppo- 
site. In short, the present purpose is not 
to hamstring the Court, but to protect the 
constitutional status of the other branches 
of the Government. 

If there is any inconsistency in attitudes, 
some of it belongs to the liberals who are 
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now declaring that any limitation of the 
Court's jurisdiction—even as provided in the 
Constitution itself—would be a gross assault 
on the bastion of our liberties. Liberals 
who are old enough, in 1987 defended every 
excess of the legislature and the executive 
against all attempts at judicial restraint. 

In the 1930's a Congressional committee 
headed by Senator Hugo L. Black, of Ala- 
bama, investigated public-utility holding 
companies. One hapless utility executive 
was asked by the Senator: “You are an anti- 
New Dealer, aren’t you?” The witness’ re- 
ply is buried in the files. However, suppose 
he had refused to answer, and suppose the 
“reactionary” Supreme Court of that day 
had ruled that he need not answer because 
it was not clear what “legislative purpose” 
Was indicated by the question. The most 
atrophied imagination can reconstruct the 
howls that would have gone up from the 
liberal columnists and politicians. And yet 
to a man they and their ideological heirs 
defend the recent Watkins decision, in which 
the Court limited the right of a Congres- 
sional committee to interrogate an individual 
who admitted long cooperation with the 
Communists. 

In the good old days when Congressional 
investigators were really rough, Felix Frank- 
furter wrote in the New Republic that “the 
question is not whether people's feelings here 
and there may be hurt, or names ‘dragged 
through the mud,’ as it is called. The real 
issue is whether the danger of actual abuses 
and the actual harm done are so clear and 
substantial that the grave risks of fettering 
free Congressional inquiry are to be incurred 
by artifical and technical limitations upon 
inquiry.” As an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, however, Felix Frankfurter, af- 
ter a little squirming with his past views, 
went along with the majority in the Wat- 
kins case. 

So also did Associate Justice Hugo Black, 
who, in the days when utility barons were 
parlaying thousands into millions, wrote in 
Harper’s magazine: “This power of the probe 
is one of the most powerful weapons in the 
hands of the people to restrain the activities 
of powerful groups who can defy every other 
power.” Now that “powerful groups” 
threaten not the money of optimistic utility 
investors, but the very existence of the Na- 
tion, Justice Black goes along with the Wat- 
kins decision which was, in the dissenting 
words of Justice Clark, “a mischievous curb- 
ing of the informing function of the Con- 
gress.” 

Well, there are various remedies. One 
might be to sit it out and hope that death 
and a little better judgment in the appoint- 
ment of new justices might redress the tot- 
tering balance. Another would be fervent 
prayer that the mere threat of the Jenner- 
Butler bill may cause a little consternation 
among the present justices. A third remedy 
is to limit the jurisdiction of the Court in 
areas where it has plainly edged into the 
legislative field. 

If Congress should go along with this third 
remedy, the court would not have been 
damaged in any function which legitimately 
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belongs to it. Indeed, on the matter of Con- 
gressional investigations, it is difficult to see 
how Congress can fail to legislate if it takes 
a serious view of its place in the Federal 
scheme. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE MORN- 
ING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to point out to my col- 
leagues that, although I desire to be as 
accommodating as possible, it is neces- 
sary that the Senate take a recess at 
12:20, to proceed to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. Before that 
happens, there will be a quorum call. 

Following our return from the joint 
meeting of the two Houses, there will 
be the regular morning hour. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE RECESSION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yester- 
day I rose to deplore briefly what ap- 
pears to me to be a lack of a sense of 
urgency on the part of the administra- 
tion toward the grave deficiencies in our 
national security posture, in view of the 
massive and increasing Soviet threat. 

Today, I desire to suggest that the 
same complacency, the same attitude of 
drift and indecision, prevails in relation 
to our domestic economy and the cur- 
rent tragic recession. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor, at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, certain excerpts 
from the pamphlet entitled “Area La- 
bor Market Trends,” published by the 
United States Department of Labor, 
which describes in considerable detail 
the downtrend in the economy from 
March to May. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxuurcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pub- 
lication Area Labor Market Trends de- 
scribes in considerable detail, as I have 
said, the recent downward trend in the 
economy; and the picture painted by 
the pamphlet is, I regret to say, one of 
almost unremitting gloom. I do not 
comprehend how the same administra- 
tion which assembles and distributes the 
information contained in this publica- 
tion can take a “wait and see, while 
doing nothing” attitude toward the re- 
cession. 

Between March and May, no less than 
40 major labor market areas of the 
country had to be reclassified to a 
bracket showing a higher rate of un- 
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employment, while in only one area did 
the situation show enough improvement 
to warrant a reclassification for the 
better. Furthermore, 40 smaller areas 
have been added to the labor-surplus 
area list. 

The 40 major areas are as follows: 

Reclassified from C less than 6 per- 
cent, to D, 6 to 9 percent: Mobile, Ala.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Columbus, Ga.; 
Chicago, III.; Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
N. L.; New York, N. Y.; Greensboro- 
High Point, N. C.; Akron, Ohio; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Hamilton- 
Middleton, Ohio; Allentown-Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; 
Roanoke, Va.; Tacoma, Wash. 

Reclassified from D, 6 to 9 percent, to 
E, 9 to 12 percent: Bridgeport, Conn.; 
New Britain, Conn.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Peoria, III.; Lawrence, Mass.; New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Lansing, Mich.; Saginaw, 
Mich.; Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis.; 
Paterson, N. J.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Canton, Ohio; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Reading, P. 

Reclassified from E, 9 to 12 percent, 
to F, over 12 percent: South Bend, Ind.; 
Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Lorain- 
Elyria, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Johnstown, Pa.; 
Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenville, Ohio. 

The one area which showed improve- 
ment was Atlantic City, which, because 
of seasonal factors, rose from E to D. 

The excerpts I am inserting in the 
Recorp, include the description given by 
the Labor Department of the reasons 
for the decline, plus an analysis of the 
employment outlook to July, for each 
of the 40 major and 40 smaller areas. 
One can read the forecast for all 80 
of these areas, and can find very little 
information on the bright side to relieve 
the generally gloomy picture that is 
presented. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
the present situation the Congress will 
have to take even greater pains than 
hitherto in respect to making the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 function effective- 
ly. The leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate and the Presi- 
dent have agreed tentatively that there 
should be no tax cut, and for the time 
being I am inclined to go along with 
that position. But let us proceed with 
the housing program and the program 
for the construction of schools and other 
needed public projects, so as to put peo- 
ple back to work. We must make the 
Employment Act of 1946 something 
more than merely a pious platitude, 
which in my opinion is what the admin- 
istration is making of it today. 


A brief summary of the factors prompting area classification changes between March and May follows: 


Exarir A 
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Exureir A—Continued 
AREAS RECLASSIFIED FROM GROUP O TO D—Continued 
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Industries primarily responsible for employment declines 


Employment outlook to July 
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AREAS RECLASSIFIED FROM GROUP D TO E 
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AREAS RECLASSIFIED FROM GROUP E TO F 
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AREA RECLASSIFIED FROM GROUP E TO D 


Atlantic City, N. J. Seasonal upswing in resort activities 


Further employment advances expected in resort-connected trade 
and service activities in midsummer, 


SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS CLASSIFIED IN MAY 
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Industries primarily responsible for employment declines 
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Exutsrr A—Continued 
SMALLER AREAS CLASSIFIED LABOR SURPLUS IN MAY—Continued 
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Employment outlook to July 
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unemployment slight 
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nt on 3 in copper market. 


unemployment significantly. 


Little 


o expected in seal; other factory industries. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to inform all Senators that 
as soon as the Senate returns from the 
joint meeting of the two Houses, there 
will be a continuation of the morning 
hour. 

I expect the session today to last until 
late this evening. I would not say that 
I expect it to continue all night, but I 
expect it to continue until a late hour 
this evening. If it meets with the ap- 
proval of the minority leader—and I 
should like to have his opinion on this 
point—I anticipate that the session today 
will continue until as late as 10:30 or 
11 p.m. There are at the desk approxi- 
mately 25 amendments to the unfinished 
business, the mutual security authoriza- 
tion bill; and we are anxious to have 
the Senate complete action on the bill 
this week. 

Mr. President, I now suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to cali the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS—JOINT MEETING OF THE 
TWO HOUSES TO HEAR ADDRESS 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF WEST GERMANY 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

hour of 12:20 p. m. having arrived, the 

Senate, under its order previously agreed 

to, will now stand in recess, subject to 

the call of the Chair, and the Members 


will proceed to the hall of the House, 
pursuant to the announcement hereto- 
fore made. 

At 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
the Senate took a recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

Thereupon, the Senate, preceded by 
the Secretary (Felton M. Johnston), 
the Sergeant at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), 
and the President pro tempore, pro- 
ceeded to the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of attending 
the joint meeting of the two Houses to 
hear the address to be delivered by His 
Excellency, Theodor Heuss, President of 
the Republic of West Germany. 

(For the address delivered by the 
President of the Republic of West Ger- 
many, see pages 10311-10313 of the House 
proceedings in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 


RESUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 


The Senate returned to its Chamber 
at 1 o'clock and 12 minutes p. m., and re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Morning business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture reporting, pursuant to law, on 
overobligations of appropriations in the De- 


partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS, FEDERAL 
Civ, DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Battle Creek, 
Mich., reporting, pursuant to law, on prop- 
erty acquisitions by that administration, for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1958; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF SUBCONTRACTS 
AWARDED TO LAMBERT ENGINEERING Co. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on examination of subcontracts 
awarded to Lambert Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., by various Air Force and Navy 
prime contractors, dated June 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hearing 
cases in that Commission, as of April 30, 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications of 
certain aliens found to be admissible into the 
United States (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Two resolutions (bills Nos. 695 and 724) 
of the Legislature of the Virgin Islands; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

“Bill No. 695 
“Resolution petitioning the President and 

Congress of the United States to transfer 

certain federally owned lands in the Virgin 

Islands to the Government of the Virgin 

Islands for resale in plots to war veterans 

under the insular home development pro- 

gram 

“whereas it is very difficult for resident 
war veterans of the Virgin Islands to obtain 
land for home development; and 

“Whereas every effort should be made by 
the Federal and Virgin Islands Governments 
to assist war veterans to obtain economic se- 
curity; and 

“Whereas there are certain federally owned 
lands in the Virgin Islands which are not 
being used for any public purpose; and 

“Whereas such lands can be distributed to 
resident war veterans for home development 
purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States are hereby peti- 
tioned to transfer that portion of Estate 
John Brewers Bay, in St. Thomas, V. L, 
owned by the United States Government, 
and an area not less than 75 acres at Estate 
Negro Bay, St. Croix, V. I., also owned 
by the United States Government, to the 
Government of the Virgin Islands on such 
terms as may be determined by act of Con- 
gress for the sole purpose of distributing said 
lands by resale in convenient plots to resi- 
dent war veterans of the Virgin Islands for 
home development in accordance with pro- 
visions of existing law; and be it 

“Resolved further, That copies of this res- 
olution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees of the Senate and 
the House, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

“Thus passed by the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands on May 22, 1958. 

“Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 23d 
day of May A. D. 1958. 

“AUBREY A. ANDUZE, 
“President. 
“ANN E. ABRAMSON, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


“Bill No. 724 
“Resolution petitioning the Congress and 
the President of the United States to 
amend the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands to provide for a direct representa- 
tive of the Virgin Islands in the Congress 
of the United States 


“Whereas since 1945 the legislative bodies 
of the Virgin Islands have unanimously 
urged the President and the Congress for di- 
rect representation of the Virgin Islands in 
the Congress; and 

“Whereas the providing of such repre- 
sentation would not only permit the peo- 
ple of the Virgin Islands a more responsive 
and representative presentation of their 
views on matters which affect them, but 
would also be a concrete demonstration of 
this Nation’s determination to promote 
democratic principles and practices in areas 
under its jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas the United States has tradition- 
ally accorded such recognition to its Terri- 
tories and other non-State areas as is 
presently accorded to Alaska, Hawaii, and 

the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and was 
accorded to the Philippine Islands prior to 
its independence; and 

“Whereas the number and diversity of 
problems affecting the Virgin Islands which 
come before the Congress and the various 
executive departments amply justify a rep- 
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resentative of these islands in Washington; 
and 

“Whereas the experience of other Terri- 
tories, including those many which later be- 
came States, has manifestly demonstrated 
that there exists no adequate substitute for 
a full-time person with the status and ac- 
cess which direct representatives in the 
Congress have, to present the needs and re- 
quirements of a Territory on a continuing 
and informed basis: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress and the 
President of the United States are hereby 
petitioned and urged that the Virgin Islands 
be provided with a direct representative in 
the Congress of the United States, by appro- 
priate amendment of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands. 

“Sec. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the chairmen and members 
of the respective Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Congress, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

“Thus passed by the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands on May 27, 1958. 

“Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 28th 
day of May, A. D. 1958. 

“AUBREY A. ANDUZE, 
“President. 

“ANN E. ABRAMSON, 

“Legislative Secretary.” 

A resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Highway Laws Commission, St. Paul, Minn., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to au- 
thorize the construction of a highway in the 
Province of Manitoba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the American As- 
sociation of Railroad Superintendents, at 
Chicago, II., on June 3, 1958, favoring the 
enactment of Senate bill 3778, to strengthen 
and improve the national transportation 
system; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
Lincoln, Nebr., signed by Richard H. Larson, 
chairman, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 3778, to strengthen and 
improve the national transportation sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Petitions signed by W. DeGrove Padgett, 
Mary L. Renthro, and Lucille M. and John 
Sheckells, all citizens of Baldwin Park, Calif., 
relating to the Presidential veto of the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


CHICAGO WATER DIVERSION—RES- 
OLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive today from Melvin 
Mohr, city clerk of Sheboygan, Wis., a 
resolution which had been introduced by 
Alderman Browne rightly opposing any 
additional water diversion for the bene- 
fit of the Chicago Sanitary District. 

Such diversion, as I have frequently 
stated, is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
unfair to all the Lake States. 

Such diversion, moreover, would set an 
excedingly harmful precedent in terms 
of Canadian-American relations. 

Recently the Committee on Foreign 
Relations heard impressive testimony on 
the many problems which, frankly, do 
exist between the United States and 
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Canada. Let us not aggravate those 
problems by arbitrarily and unilaterally 
diverting water. We may find, as I have 
frequently pointed out, that any such 
activity on our part will badly boom- 
erang to our own regret. In interna- 
tional relations, as in personal relations, 
the Golden Rule should still apply. 

I hope, therefore, that the Chicago 
water diversion bill will not come up in 
these closing months of the session, as it 
has had a tendency to do in years past. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution of the Sheboygan City Council be 
printed in the Recorp, and be thereafter 
appropriately referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 78-58-59 
Resolution memorlalizing the Senate of the 

United States expressing opposition to 

H. R. 2, Chicago water diversion bill. 

Whereas H. R. 2 concerning the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan to the Chicago 
Canal has recently passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
is expected to consider said water diversion 
bill in the near future; and 

Whereas previous bills have passed the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, but in each case such bills 
have been vetoed by the President; and 

Whereas with the lowering water tables in 
the State of Wisconsin and the growing de- 
pendency upon the entire State, and partic- 
ularly the lake shore areas, for the water 
resources of Lake Michigan; and 

Whereas it appears that the diversion of 
said Lake Michigan water to the Chicago 
Canal would substantially impair commerce, 
agriculture, industry and health of lake 
shore communities situated at Sheboygan; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Sheboygan, That by this 
resolution it go om record as opposing said 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan as 
contemplated in H. R. 2, and request that 
the Senators of the State of Wisconsin, to 
wit: the Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE and 
the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY yote in op- 
position to said measure and do all that is 
possible to secure the defeat of said legis- 
lation; be it further 

Resolved, That by this resolution the clerk 
be, and he is hereby, directed to send copies 
of this resolution to the Senators from the 
State of Wisconsin, the Honorable ROBERT 
Kerr, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the United States Sen- 
ate, and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the executive secretary of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association. 


MUTUAL AID AND RECIPROCAL 
TRADE PROGRAMS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Commission on 
Christian Social Action of the Evangel- 
ical Brethren Church in its annual ses- 
sion on March 20 of this year, in Dayton, 
Ohio, in regard to our mutual aid and re- 
ciprocal trade programs. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Whereas our national administration has 
expressed its readiness to grant mutual aid 
to the needy peoples of the world; and 

Whereas this Commission on Christian 
Social Action recognizes the caring for our 
neighbors throughout the world to be our 
Christian responsibility; Therefore 

Resolved, (1) That the Commission on 
Christian Social Action of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church meeting in annual 
session, Dayton, Ohio, on March 20, 1958, 
strongly supports an expanded nonmilitary 
program of mutual aid and programs for 
reciprocal foreign trade; and (2) that we 
instruct and hereby authorize our secretary 
to convey this action to our President, the 
Secretary of State, the members of both 
party policy committees, and to other re- 
sponsible congressional leaders. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, without amendment: 

S. 3912. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended (Rept. No. 1654). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1655); and 

H. R. 11574. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1656). 


In April In February 
bered— | numbered— 


2, 333, 202 2, 321, 777 


Civilian personnel in executive branch | Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


Increase (+) 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY PERSON- 
NEL REPORTS ON CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT IN EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 

man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 

tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit a summary of monthly 
personnel reports on civilian employ- 
ment in the executive branch of the 

Federal Government for the period 

February 1958 to April 1958, inclusive. 
In accordance with the practice of 

several years’ standing, I request that 

the summary be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 


Personnel and pay summary, February 1958 through April 1958 


or d 
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TABLE I. Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
April 1958, and comparison with February 1958, and pay for March 1958, and comparison with January 1958 
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Taste I.—Consolidated table of Federal feo inside and outside continental United States A by the executive agencies during 
April 1958, and comparison with February 1958, and pay for March 1958, and comparison with January 1958—Continued 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


April February | Increase | Decrease March January Increase | Decrease 


Ind 
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TABLE II. Federal personnel inside continental = e dae, real eo een agencies during April 1958, and comparison 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Independent 3 Inde, nt agencies Continued 
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Taste III. Federal personnel oulside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during April 1958, and comparison 
with February 1958 
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Taste IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during April 1958, and comparison with February 1958 


Department or agency Department or agency 
Executive departments (except Department Department of Defense: 
of Defense): Department of the Arys 
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In V.—Foreign nationals working under United States agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report whose services 
soy are provided y contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
source of funds from which they are paid, as of April 1958 and comparison with February 1958 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3943. A bill for the relief of Donald O. 

Olin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3944. A bill to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of Min- 
nesota and the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
for the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THYE when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3945. A bill for the relief of Clarinda 

Veiga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself 
and Mr. PROx MRR): 

S. 3946. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Public Health Service Act which relate 
to grants for hospital construction to in- 
clude institutions for the care and treatment 
of the mentally retarded; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3947. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to provide that the Civil Rights 
Commission shall have until June 30, 1960, 
to submit its report, findings, and recom- 
mendations; and 

S. 3948. A bill to punish the use of inter- 
state commerce in furtherance of conspira- 
cles to commit organized crime offenses 
against any of the several States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 3949. A bill to add certain public domain 
lands in Nevada to the Summit Lake Indian 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 3950. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Miceli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSION OF HIGHWAY TO THE 
NORTHWEST ANGLE 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 

ceived from Gerald H. Swanson, execu- 

tive secretary of the Highway Laws 

Commission of the State of Minnesota, 

a letter in which he enclosed a resolution 


which relates to the extension of the 
highway system into the Northwest 
Angle. I am in full accord with the res- 
olution, and I therefore introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill which will 
embody such an authorization. 

I present the letter and resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and resolution will be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3944) to authorize the ne- 
gotiation of a compact between the 
State of Minnesota and the Province of 
Manitoba, Canada, for the development 
of a highway to provide access to the 
Northwest Angle in such State, intro- 
duced by Mr. THYE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The letter and resolution were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
HIGHWAY Laws COMMISSION, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: The Minnesota High- 
way Laws Commission respectfully transmits 
the enclosed resolution for your consider- 
ation and appropriate action. 

As indicated in the resolution, the public 
Officials of Manitoba have already offered to 
participate in the development and con- 
struction of the proposed highway. In fact, 
highway engineers from the Province have 
made preliminary surveys of the feasibility 
of construction, and have prepared maps 
indicating tentative locations for the pro- 
posed route. Information received in this 
office indicates that the Province is free to 
act on this joint venture without further 
sanction from the Canadian Parliament. 

In acknowledging this offer of assistance 
and cooperation, this commission feels that 
it represents the State of Minnesota in re- 
questing the most expeditious pursuance of 
the necessary Federal action. 

If we can be of any assistance to you, 
please direct your requests to the under- 
signed. All information available in this 
Office will be mailed to you on request. 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD H. SWANSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Resolution of the Minnesota Highway Laws 
Commission memorializing the Members 
of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives from the State of Minne- 
sota to introduce and support legislation 
to authorize the construction of a highway 
in the Province of Manitoba 


Whereas the State of Minnesota is contin- 
ually engaged in the construction and main- 
tenance of highways connecting the princi- 
pal cities, villages, and recreational areas of 
the State with each other, and connecting 
similar transportation networks of bordering 
States and Provinces; and 

Whereas the northernmost land area in the 
State of Minnesota and in the United States 
lies entirely surrounded by water, except as 
it may be accessible through the Province of 
Manitoba, Canada; and 

Whereas this northernmost point known 
as the Northwest Angle could be developed 
into a magnificent public resort and recrea- 
tional area, and it presently attracts thou- 
sands of tourists from the United States be- 
cause of its geographic significance and natu- 
ral recreational attractions; and 

Whereas one of the great objectives of the 
creation and improvement of the highway 
systems is to provide for the trade and travel 
between the several States and foreign coun- 
tries, and the Federal Government has ex- 
tended aid to the several States for the con- 
struction of good roads therein for the pur- 
pose of promoting such travel and commerce; 
and 


Whereas the public officials of the Province 
of Manitoba have indicated during prelim- 
inary conferences their desire and approval 
of the joint development of a highway in 
the southeast corner of the Province of 
Manitoba to provide access between the main 
portion of the State of Minnesota and the 
Northwest Angle; and 

Whereas it is desirable and necessary that 
Federal participation and approval be 
granted the State of Minnesota in the devel- 
opment and construction of the proposed 
highway: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Minnesota Legislative 
Highway Laws Commission, That we respec- 
tively memorialize the Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
from the State of Minnesota to introduce and 
support legislation to permit the State of 
Minnesota to enter into an agreement with 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, for the 
joint and equal development of a highway to 
provide access to Northwest Angle, and to 
introduce and support legislation to per- 
mit the use of additional Federal highway 
funds in the development and construction 
of said highway; be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary 
transmit copies of this resolution to United 
States Senator EDWARD J. THYE, United States 
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Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Representative 
ALBERT H. Quiz, Representative JOSEPH P. 
O'Hara, Representative Roy W. Win, Repre- 
sentative EUGENE J. McCarruy, Representa- 
tive WALTER H. Jupp, Representative FRED 
MaRSHALL, Representative H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK, Representa- 
tive Cora Knutson, Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon, and Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 
Approved by the Minnesota Legislative 
Highways Laws Commission, May 23, 1958. 
Representative CHARLES L. HALSTEAD, 
Chairman, 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT, RELATING TO 
GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CON- 
STRUCTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has announced the con- 
clusion that a portion of the Hill-Burton 
Act providing for grants for hospital 
construction does not include hospitals 
for the care and treatment of the men- 
tally retarded. Many mentally retarded 
children who would benefit from such 
help are denied hospitalization because 
of such interpretation of the act. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE], I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the provisions of 
the Public Health Service Act which re- 
late to grants for hospital construction, 
in order to include institutions for the 
care and assistance of the mentally re- 
tarded. I ask that the bill be appro- 
priately referred; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3946) to amend the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act 
which relate to grants for hospital con- 
struction to include institutions for the 
care and treatment of the mentally re- 
tarded, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH 
(for himself and Mr. PROXMIRE), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 631 (e) of 
the Public Health Service Act is amended by 
inserting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “: Provided, 
That institutions providing care and treat- 
ment for the mentally retarded shall not be 
considered as furnishing domiciliary care.” 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
T ask further unanimous consent that the 
bill lie on the table until the close of 
business Friday, June 6, in order that 
other interested Senators may join as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO CIVIL RIGHTS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 

day introducing two bills, both of which 

are the result of the racially inspired 

bombings in Florida, Tennessee, and Ala- 
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It gives me great pride to state that 
the Senators from those very States 
have sought to interest the Justice De- 
partment and the FBI to take jurisdic- 
tion and to participate in finding the 
criminals. The purpose of these bills 
is to aid in that most desirable objective, 
in the interest of all Americans. 

The first measure extends the term of 
the Civil Rights Commission through 
June 30, 1960, some 9 months beyond its 
original expiration date. The second 
bill makes a Federal crime of conspiracies 
crossing State lines, with particular ref- 
erence to outbreaks of violence such as 
have already occurred in houses of wor- 
ship, community buildings, and homes in 
several Southern States. The objectives 
sought by both bills are the same as the 
objectives sought by similar bills intro- 
duced by Representative KEATING in the 
House of Representatives. 

The failure of Congress to consider the 
civil rights bills already before it should 
not obscure the need to enact necessary 
civil rights legislation which basically 
should be considered noncontroversial 
and to protect the rights of all Ameri- 
cans, and certainly the interest of the 
Senators from the affected States is 
needed. 

Mr. President, I now introduce the 
bills for appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 3947. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to provide that the Civil Rights 
Commission shall have until June 30, 1960, 
to submit its report, findings, and recom- 
mendations; and 

S. 3948. A bill to punish the use of in- 
terstate commerce in furtherance of con- 
spiracies to commit organized crime offenses 
against any of the several States. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the first 
bill would lengthen the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission, so regrettably de- 
layed in getting started, allowing it 
more time to pursue its primary duties 
to investigate charges of deprivation of 
the right to vote and to study attempts 
to deny equal protection of the law 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 

The need for the second bill I am in- 
troducing stems from the recent bomb- 
ings in Florida, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama, and will directly implement the 
requests of the Senators from these 
States to the Justice Department for 
FBI jurisdiction and participation in 
such cases. 

Following the first news of these 
bombings, I also wrote the Justice De- 
partment, requesting that the FBI in- 
vestigate the threats to the lives and 
homes of people arising apparently be- 
cause of their attitude of compliance 
with the Supreme Court’s decision re- 
quiring integration of the public schools. 
In response, the Department of Justice’s 
Deputy Attorney General Lawrence E. 
Walsh, on June 2, 1958, wrote me as 
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follows, and I now have authority to 
read from the letter: 

I understand your sense of outrage and 
I am sure you realize how deeply it is shared 
by the Attorney General and the others in 
this Department. 

First, as to what the Department can do. 
Ordinarily, crimes of violence, the 

of religious buildings are subject 
to exclusive State jurisdiction, even if they 
are the result of a conspiracy and even if 
the conspiracy is operative in several States. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation may 
undertake the investigation only as author- 
ized by Federal statute or if there is reason 
to believe that certain Federal statutes have 
been violated. You suggest the possible 
violation of Federal statutes which forbid 
the transportation of explosives by common 
carrier, threats by interstate communica- 
tion and conspiracy to obstruct justice. 
Each of these statutes, along with others 
which you do not mention, were considered 
as possible bases of jurisdiction and prelimi- 
nary investigation made with respect to 
those in which there was any likelihood that 
Jurisdiction could be established. In each 
case it was found that the facts clearly in- 
dicated a substantial lack of some element 
necessary for jurisdiction. 


The second bill I have introduced 
would repair the lack of jurisdiction 
which currently exists, as outlined in 
the letter of the Justice Department. If 
enacted, the bill would provide that in 
specified organized crimes resulting from 
an interstate conspiracy, the Justice De- 
partment would have jurisdiction to 
prosecute and, consequently, the FBI 
would have authority to investigate in 
such cases. The bill particularly defines 
organized interstate crimes as follows: 

As used in this section, the term “organ- 
ized crime offense’ means any offense pro- 
ee by the laws of, or the common law 

as recognized in, any State relating to the 
willful destruction or damaging of any 
building or structure, gambling, narcotics, 
intoxicating liquor, prostitution, criminal 
fraud, or false pretenses, or murder, malm- 
ing, or assault with intent to inflict great 
bodily harm, and punishable by imprison- 
ment in a penitentiary or by death. 


This provision specifically covers per- 
sonal assault and willful destruction of 
structures by bombing or otherwise. 

In conclusion, I may point out that 
the B'nai B'rith, that great organization 
of Jewish men, meeting in my home 
State, at Kiamesha Lake, only yester- 
day adopted a resolution asking the 
Congress to remove all doubt of any Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in cases of bombing and 
dynamite violence. My bill would do 
that. 

It would be a tragic mistake, at this 
crucial period of international unrest, 
for us to forget that Communist propa- 
gandists from Moscow to Peiping eat 
up news reports of any violence against 
minority groups in our country. Their 
radio and newspaper audience among 
the nearly 1 billion people whose skins 
are yellow and black now living in the 
less developed and uncommitted areas 
of the world pays close, but not always 
critical, attention to the Communist 
charges of bigotry and hatred leveled 
with such gross unfairness against the 
people of the United States throughout 
these supersensitive areas of the world. 
Our best answer is the good faith of the 
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action we take, and we have evidence 
that this is appreciated in these very 
countries. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
I have introduced these bills, 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND HAR- 
BORS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3686) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO COR- 
RECT UNINTENDED BENEFITS 
AND HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to cor- 
rect unintended benefits and hardships 
and to make technical amendments, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Commencement address delivered by him 
at the Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings, Mont., on June 1, 1958, 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Address entitled “A Challenge for Engi- 
neers and Scientists,” delivered by him be- 
fore a joint technical meeting of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana and affiliated com- 
panies, at Old Point Comfort, Va., on May 6, 
1958. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement regarding United States, West- 
ern European, and Russian scientific cooper- 
ation for peace and health. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Commencement Day address delivered by 
President Eisenhower at Mount St. Mary's 
College, Emmitsburg, Md., on June 2. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Testimony by him before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry regard- 
ing research and development programs to 
discover and perfect new industrial uses for 
products of the American farm. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Produc- 
tion and Stabilization of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I desire to 
give notice that a public hearing will be 
held on Thursday, June 12, 1958, at 10 
a. m., in room 301, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on proposed amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act, S. 1963, S. 2652, 
and S. 3323. 
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All persons who wish to appear and 
testify at this hearing are requested to 
notify Mr. J. H. Yingling, chief clerk, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 303, Senate Office Building, tele- 
phone Capitol 4-3121, extension 3921, as 
soon as possible. 


TORNADOES IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Members of this body, and, indeed, all 
the American people, are, I am sure, 
deeply shocked and disturbed by the 
tragic news from Wisconsin. Last night 
tornadoes swept through the northwest- 
ern part of the State, leaving at least a 
score of persons dead and putting an- 
other hundred in the hospitals, some of 
them critically injured. It is not pos- 
sible to obtain complete information yet, 
because communications have been dis- 
rupted, but the picture in even its barest 
outline is dark enough. Wisconsin has 
been sorely hit and sadly hurt. 

At a time like this it is frustratiag and 
disappointing to be so far away and able 
to do so little. I commend those who 
are at the scene of destruction for the 
work they have done and are doing to 
help the people of that region to carry 
on. National Guard men are there to 
aid the hurt and homeless and to pre- 
vent the heartless from looting. The 
Civil Air Patrol and units of civil de- 
fense are probing the dimensions of the 
tragedy and helping those who need 
help. I am sure that units of national 
agencies, like the Red Cross, are doing 
their part, too. Our appreciation goes 
out to them; they are doing fine and 
sacrificial work. 

I have called upon agencies of the 
National Government—the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Small 
Business Administration, and the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration—to 
‘give all assistance they can under the 
law, and they have promised their full 
cooperation. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
people of Wisconsin who suffered injury 
from last night’s storms, to the bereaved, 
to the injured in the hospitals, to the 
many whose homes and other property 
have been destroyed or damaged. I want 
them to know that if there is any assist- 
ance I can give them, personally or 
through the office I hold, I will count it 
a great privilege to be allowed to give it. 


SENATOR WILEY URGES THAT 
UNITED STATES IMMEDIATELY 
APPROPRIATE MORE FUNDS FOR 
UNITED STATES WEATHER BU- 
REAU AND AIR FORCE RESEARCH 
AS FORM OF LIVING MEMORIAL 
TO VICTIMS OF WISCONSIN 
TORNADO 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 

sure you are aware of the disaster which 

befell my home State of Wisconsin late 
yesterday. Thus far it has been impos- 
sible to get even an estimate of the 
deaths, injuries, and property damage. 

But initial indications are that they will 

unfortunately be tremendous. 
Throughout history, storms of the na- 

ture of that of yesterday have plagued 
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the earth, striking without warning, 
leaving misery, suffering and destruc- 
tion in their wake, There has always 
been a dream in the hearts of men that 
some time a means might be discovered 
by which these terrifying so-called acts 
of God could be terminated. 

In recent years, meteorological science 
has made great strides in discovering 
new information about the factors which 
control the weather. Scientists have 
now brought us to the brink of an era 
when storms such as the one which 
ravaged my own home town yesterday 
can not only be predicted well in advance, 
but may perhaps be successfull brought 
under control before they unleash their 
destructive force. : 

Mr. President, for many years I have 
been urging that our Governmnt give 
additional attention to this vital science. 
More than 4 years ago, on February 18, 
1954, I called attention to the fact that 
German scientists had done brilliant 
work in weather control research dur- 
ing World War II. On February 4 of 
this year I again spoke on this subject, 
pointing out that Russia was believed to 
be making astounding advances in her 
research on the subject of weather. 

Now once again I speak on this sub- 
ject, with the heartfelt hope that the 
recent disaster in Wisconsin can serve at 
least the worthwhile purpose of awaken- 
ing our Nation to the need for immedi- 
ate intensified research in the science of 
meteorology. 

Mr. President, if Russia should be first 
to discover the secret of weather con- 
trol she might have within her power 
the most devastating weapon the world 
has known. By a simple flick of a switch, 
a Russian meteorologist could conceiy- 
ably create a drought over our Nation 
which might serve to bring us to our 
knees without a single shot being fired. 
She could create a series of windstorms 
such as the one which hit Wisconsin, 
which could make the destruction of 
thermonuclear weapons look like a 
damage done by a stick of dynamite in 
comparison. 

Mr. President, once again I urge that 
we push forward a program of weather 
research. It is not too late in this ses- 
sion of Congress for us to appropriate 
additional funds for the United States 
Weather Bureau and the United States 
Air Force in order that they may get a 
broadened program under way without 
further delay. 

It is imperative that we intensify our 
efforts along these lines, from the stand- 
point of military security, as well as in 
the hope that in the very near future 
the horrors of tornados and other vicious 
weather phenomena may be erased from 
the list of scourges of mankind. Let us 
not allow the more than 25 Wisconsin 
citizens who lost their lives in yester- 
day’s storm be forgotten without at least 
making some constructive effort to ascer- 
tain that it will not happen again. 

Last year the United States Weather 
Bureau recorded 924 separate twisters. 
These storms killed 191 people; they in- 
jured 2,343 people; they caused more 
than $75 million in damage to indus- 
trial and personal property. 

These, and other facts, were cited in 
an excellent summary article published 
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in the June 2 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. The article quotes a St. Louis 
‘university professor as saying: 

An atom bomb is puny compared with the 
power of nature. 


And it cites a Weather Bureau mete- 
orologist as saying: 

Our ultimate aim is to learn enough about 
tornadoes and storms so that eventually we 
can find a way to stop them. 


Meanwhile, the important point is that 
there be adequate advance warning. I 
am glad to note that the Air Force and 
the Weather Bureau have been cooper- 
ating in forecasting experiments. They 
are, for example, using an electronic 
computer to assemble widely scattered 
data on the bursts of electricity within 
a thunderstorm. They are using jumbo- 
size radar units for improved forecasting. 

This work must go on. We cannot 
pinch pennies and overeconomize, and 
thereby lose millions of dollars. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Wall Street Journal article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“TORNADO ALLEY”—MIDCONTINENT BRACES FOR 
TWISTER SEASON WITH New DETECTION 
WEAPON—VasT RADAR NETWORK HELPS SPOT 
STORMS; MAIN Arm: ALERT DANGER AREAS 
FASTER— UNPREDICTABLE AS A WOMAN 

(By Jack R. Hanicke) 

Technicians in Wichita, Kans., today are 
manning a potent new weapon in man’s long, 
often-losing battle against nature's most 
violently destructive storm—the tornado. 

Over the weekend they began operating 
Doppler radar equipment at the United 
States Weather Bureau's airport station, 
This device, latest in a number of new tor- 
nado detection tools and techniques, is ex- 
pected to enable weather watchers to spot 
twisters more efficiently as far as 70 miles 
away and thus be able to alert areas in their 
path. 

The radar, says Weather Bureau Chief Dr. 
F. W. Reichelderfer, could prove to be a 
‘most valuable instrument in locating and 
tracking tornadoes, particularly at night 
and in heavy rain when ground observers 
cannot spot them. 


PREPARING FOR THE ONSLAUGHT 


Weather men put the new equipment into 
use as a vast part of the midcontinent braces 
for the peak of the tornado season this 
month. Here in “Tornado Alley“ -a broad 
strip of the United States stretching from 
the Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana 
northward to Michigan—90 percent of all 
tornadoes in this country develop. Weather 
crews in this area now are operating around 
the clock to guard against sneak attacks. 

Tornadoes take a fearsome human and 
economic toll each year in this country. 
Last year, the United States Weather Bureau 
recorded 924 separate twisters. These storms 
killed 191 people, injured 2,343 and caused 
more than $75 million in damage to indus- 
trial and personal property. Thirteen of 
these tornadoes, including two that ripped 
through populous Kansas City and Dallas, 
did more than $500,000 in damage each. 

Although this midsection of the United 
States feels the fury of most tornadoes, other 
parts of the country are not entirely exempt. 
A twister tore through Massachusetts in 1953, 
for instance, and caused a record $52 million 
in property damage. 

Meteorologists say the concentrated winds 
of tornadoes have been estimated as high as 
500 miles per hour. Unlike hurricanes, which 
may cover hundreds of miles with much less 
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severe winds, funnel-shaped tornadoes have 
been observed with tracks as narrow as 9 
feet. Seldom are they more than a mile in 
diameter. 

An atom bomb is puny compared with the 
power of nature, observes Dr. Edward M. 
Brooks, St. Louis University professor of 
geophysics. 

The main effort of weather scientists to- 
day is directed not toward controlling tor- 
nadoes but at detecting them early and 
flashing warning alerts to danger areas. 
Hundreds of weather men, armed with new 
scientific tools and techniques, are manning 
vast warning and tracking systems in a 
stepped-up effort to reduce tornado destruc- 
tion. 

DOW'S RADAR 

Industry has a large stake in the tornado 
program. Some companies, in fact, have 
augmented Government warning systems 
with private networks. Dow Chemical Co.’s 
sprawling $200 million Freeport, Tex., plant, 
for example, is protected by its own radar 
scanner and a direct wire to the United States 
Weather Bureau at Houston. Texas Power 
& Light Co. has a weather disaster plan 
coordinated with civil defense organizations. 

On a broader scale, United States weather 
men have set up a complex detection network 
with the brain center at its severe weather 
warning center in Kansas City. They plot 
moving air masses and try to forecast where 
tornadoes are likely to develop. They get re- 
ports of visual sightings of tornadoes from 
local police and other ground observers. And 
they use radar and other instruments to spot 
tornadoes. The radar used to date, however, 
has been much less precise and informative 
than the equipment put into operation this 
past weekend. When any of these detection 
methods indicates tormado danger, the 
weather men alert communities in the af- 
fected area so residents can take shelter. 

For the first time this year, the Conelrad 
civil defense radio warning system, which 
can clear the air waves of all broadcasting 
for short vital announcements by key sta- 
tions, is being used for sending out tornado 
warnings. 

VIOLENT MEETINGS 

Tornado-tracking scientists keep eyes 
cocked generally for a warm, moist mass of 
air moving up from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
a cool, dry mass higher up rolling eastward 
from the Rockies. Forecasters disagree on 
exactly what conditions create a tornado, but 
relying on past experience and new tech- 
niques meteorologists say they can predict 
areas where these air masses will meet and 
tornadoes are likely. Nature's quirk in put- 
ting the Rocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
Mexico fairly close together explains why 
the United States suffers around 95 percent 
of the tornadoes reported in the world, 
they say. 

Scientists say they've perfected detection 
and warning techniques to a point where it’s 
highly unlikely a twister could sneak up on a 
town today and wipe it out as one did at tiny 
Udall, Kans., only 3 years ago. Often a few 
minutes’ warning means the difference, liter- 
ally, between life and death. 

As recently as last April 2, for instance, a 
sudden shifting of air masses around Wichita 
Falls in northern Texas was spotted by 
weather observers. About 20 minutes before 
6 p. m., a visual sighting confirmed fears that 
a thunderstorm only 8 miles east of the town 
contained a tornado. 

The weather bureau phoned the police 
dispatcher, who put out warnings to radio 
and television stations. Air raid sirens were 
sounded. At about 6 o'clock, the tornado 
smashed through, damaging 175 houses and 
leaving one person dead and several injured. 
“Without an advance warning,” says C. C. 
Daniel, police chief “casualties could have 
been much worse.” 

Like Wichita Falls, many other towns in 
“Tornado Alley” have local warning systems. 


In many places, such as Athens, Tex., tor- 
nado drills are held at schools as regularly as 
fire drills. Instead of filing outside however, 
students move to hallways and face walls for 
protection against flying glass. 

Meteorologists liken tornadoes to women— 
they say they’re unpredictable in their ac- 
tions and no two are alike. Some twisters 
are thick and solid resembling an elephant’s 
trunk, others are thin and twisted, like a 
piece of rope. They are fickle, too; they 
always accompany thunderstorms—but pick 
only a few storms as companions. They may 
last only a few minutes—or they may go on 
for hours. Many disdain to touch earth at 
all. All make a terrific racket. 

The regular forecasting of severe storms 
goes back about a decade. In 1947 a twister 
roared across Tinker Air Force Base, near 
Oklahoma City, severely damaging buildings 
and planes on the ground. One week later, 
meterologists at the field noticed weather 
conditions were about the same as the day of 
the tornado. They issued tornado warnings. 
The second tornado followed a path almost 
identical with the first, but the warning 
held down greater casualties. 


MOVE TO KANSAS CITY 


As a result of this experience, the Air Force 
began issuing severe weather warnings to its 
bases regularly. Some of these reached 
nearby towns. This created a demand for a 
civilian system, and the United States 
Weather Bureau began issuing its own fore- 
casts from Washington in 1950. With the 
growth of the radar network, the center was 
moved to Kansas City in 1954. 

Radar information is now fed into Kansas 
City by three teletype networks. In the hur- 
ricane season, a fourth, tying together sta- 
tions along the gulf coast, is added. These 
networks are separate from the weather 
bureau teletype that carries routine weather, 
temperature and rainfall reports. 

The Air Force also maintains its own severe 
weather warning center in Kansas City. It 
often covers towns not near weather bureaus 
and radar sets. Perrin Air Force Base, for 
example, covers nearby Denison, Tex., a town 
just out of effective range of the Forth Worth 
radar. 

The Air Force and the Weather Bureau are 
experimenting with a promising new fore- 
casting tool called “sferics” in which elec- 
tronic brains are used to count the bursts of 
electricity within a thunderstorm. With this 
method, observers can determine the likeli- 
hood and possible location of a tornado. Sta- 
tions at Abilene, Tex., Fort Smith, Ark., and 
Salina, Kans., pick up the static from these 
bursts—there are often several in one light- 
ning flash—and feed the information into 
Tinker Air Force Base, where it is relayed to 
Kansas City. The location of the storm can 
be plotted by triangulation. 

Basis of the system for determining the 
likelihood of a tornado being present is an 
apparent sudden dropoff, or a shift in fre- 
quency, of the bursts of electricity given off 
by a thunderstorm. This usually occurs 
about an hour before a tornado forms. 

Another forecasting device being tested is 
called the “pressure jump system.” This 
records the sudden increases in barometric 
pressure that often precede severe storms. 

The “pressure jump system” is based on the 
theory that tornadoes often form on lines of 
sharp increases of pressure. The increase 
usually occurs several hours before the 
twister actually forms. So far, these jumps 
have occurred over such wide areas that the 
information has proven of little use in the 
pinpointing needed to forecast tornadoes. 
But if and when the system is perfected, it 
will alert observers to areas of possible tor- 
nado formations, 

The United States Weather Bureau is cur- 
rently installing new jumbo-size radar units 
it hopes will further improve forecasting. 
These longer range radars, specially built by 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., and costing 
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$150,000 installed, will have a useful range 
of 200 miles compared with 70 miles for 
present sets. The first one will be installed 
at Miami and others will be placed in key 
cities along the hurricane coast and in the 
Plains States. 

The improved efficiency of the radar in- 
stalled here this weekend is due to an aux- 
iliary system to measure wind speeds. En- 
gineers expect it will enable them to deter- 
mine accurately the speed of the winds in a 
storm and how fast the storm itself is mov- 
ing. The Doppler principle works this way: 
The audio frequency of the tone which 
comes from any object moving through the 
radar beam indicates the speed of the object. 
The higher the speed, the greater the fre- 
quency or pitch of the sound. Conventional 
radar shows the distance and range of a 
storm; the Doppler radar measures speeds. 
With the Doppler system, of course, observ- 
ers would be able to determine whether a 
storm packs tornado dangers without actu- 
ally seeing it. This is not possible on nor- 
mal radar. 

TOO POWERFUL TO CONTROL? 

Although some scientists believe torna- 
does are too powerful to actually control, 
this is one goal of United States Weather 
Bureau men, 

“Our ultimate aim,” says C. F. Van Thul- 
lenar, chief district meteorologist at Kansas 
City, “is to learn enough about tornadoes 
and storms so that eventually we can finda 
way to stop them.” 

At this point, there’s little hope this aim 
will be fulfilled anytime soon. Suggestions 
that atom bombs might be used to break 
up tornadoes are quickly dismissed. “That 
would be like dropping a match into a roar- 
ing fire,” comments Dr. Brooks. 

The emphasis is on early detection and 
warning—and practical methods of protect- 
ing lives and property. There are many 
studies underway. 

Dr. Brooks and his associates at St. Louis 
University, for example, have found that by 
placing vents in buildings, pressure caused 
by tornadoes can be dissipated and damage 
reduced. 

Along this same line, the Southern Pine 
Association, a trade group, made a study of 
wind damage at Cameron, Tex., following 
the hurricane there last year, and issued a 
booklet of 15 cardinal points of construc- 
tion. While even the association doubts 
any wooden structure can withstand the di- 
rect onslaught of a tornado, it claims dam- 
age to a building standing near a funnel 
can be cut substantially. 

TORNADO-BRED BUSINESS 

Tornado-bred businesses thrive in the 
Southwest, especially during the spring. 
Joe Doresey, president of Tornado, Inc., an 
Oklahoma City company making storm 
warning devices, says he has sold 10,000 of 
the gadgets since they went on the market 
last September. This battery-powered horn, 
small enough to fit in an automobile glove 
compartment, sounds whenever barometric 
pressure drops to 29.1 inches. Air pressure 
drops in advance of an actual tornado. 

The once nearly-extinct storm cellar is 
making a comeback, too. Notes Boude 
Storey, Sr., president of Atlas Metal Work- 
ers: Every time a storm blows up some- 
where, we get more inquiries. 

Stormaster Tornado Shelter, Inc., of 
Durant, Okla., has built 2,500 of its 1-piece 
poured concrete shelters since 1954, says Lee 
Harris, president. The underground shelter, 
motes Mr. Harris, can be adapted as an 
atomic shelter simply by adding lead doors 
and air filters. 
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THE RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
SENATOR LANGER OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, an out- 
standing American, the late Alfred E. 
Smith, used to say “Let’s look at the 
record.” 

From time to time it is appropriate, 
in the career of public servants, that a 
look be taken at the record which they 
have compiled. Those of us who have 
had the privilege of serving for a goodly 
number of years in the Congress know 
that a periodic, factual review is help- 
ful both to us and to our constituents. 

A great deal has occurred since I first 
became a Member of the Senate on 
January 3, 1939. At that time the for- 
tunes of my party were at low ebb. Two 
years later, on January 3, 1941, addi- 
tional Republican Senators added to our 
ranks. Among them was my colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota IMr. LANGER]. 

During the years which have followed, 
it has been my pleasure to know BILL 
Lancer and his fine family. I have 
known BILL, not only as a legislator 
representing a neighbor State of the up- 
per Midwest in the Senate Chamber, but 
I have known him in committee. I have 
worked side by side with him on the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, where both he 
and I have served as chairmen. And I 
have known him on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Frankly, we have disagreed at times, 
and we may disagree in the future. But 
one always knows exactly where BILL 
Lancer stands. He is a rugged, outspok- 
en battler. I respect him for his courage. 
He does not shrink from battle. 

We of Wisconsin know him as a deter- 
mined champion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway—a great project—which will 
mean much to North Dakota and Wis- 
consin farmers and city people. 

We who know how important REA and 
co-ops are for our farmers, and they do 
not forget BILL LANGER’s many battles 
for rural electrification and cooperatives. 

We, his neighbors, do not purport to 
know all about North Dakota. But we 
do know that he has been tireless here 
in Washington in fighting for his con- 
victions. 

These arefacts. They speak from the 
record of 1941 to date, here in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. 

My colleague now is third highest in 
seniority in the Senate on the Republi- 
can side. It is my privilege to serve as 
second in seniority, with our colleague 
the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bu mers! as first in seniority. 

It may be asked, What has been 
achieved by my colleague from North 
Dakota during these 1742 years of service 
in the Senate? 

I have in my hands a memorandum of 
his work and legislative activities. It 
was prepared on the basis of facts com- 
piled by researchers, none of whom were 
on my own or on Senator LANGER’Ss staff. 
This is the record. As Al Smith would 
say, “Let’s look at this record.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum, outlining my colleague’s 
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record, be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A RESEARCH REPORT ON BILL LANGER’s 
RECORD 


Since Senator Lancer has been in the Sen- 
ate, 49 major bills that he has sponsored 
have become the law of the land. 

Forty-eight additional bills which he has 
sponsored have passed the United States Sen- 
ate, but were not enacted into law because 
of failure to pass the House of Representa- 
tives, of which he is, of course, not a Member, 

Thus, 97 Langer bills have passed, with 
success, through the Halls of Congress. 


WIDE VARIETY OF LANGER-SPONSORED LAWS 


The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress has compiled a complete 
list of the many major bills bearing Senator 
LANGER’s name which have either become law 
or have passed the United States Senate. 

These Langer bills not only affect the in- 
terests of the entire country, but are under- 
standably, of great significance to the people 
of North Dakota. The bills deal with veter- 
ans’ rights, post office and civil service em- 
ployees, farmers, REA and RTA, irrigation 
and reclamation, Indians, Judges and judicial 
districts, Federal public works, roads, bridges, 
rivers and harbors, small business, tax bene- 
fits, encouraging industry for the State of 
North Dakota, railroad retirement, schools 
and school districts, cattle, sheep and wool 
industry, mining, airports, and military con- 
struction. 

PAST CHAIRMAN OF TWO KEY COMMITTEES 


It should be further borne in mind that 
Senator LANGER, in his 18 years as United 
States Senator, not only has attained sen- 
jority, but because of his seniority became 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Employees Committee during the 83d Con- 
gress. 

An examination of his record as chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee reveals there were 15 public laws passed 
bearing his name and 5 bills bearing his 
name which passed the United States Senate. 
As an example, one of these bills provided for 
the complete overhauling of the entire post 
office and civil service retirement system, 

This record reveals the importance of sen- 
jority. A chairman of a key committee is in 
a highly advantageous position to get major 
bills enacted into law. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 83D CONGRESS 


In the 83d Congress when he was chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, eight bills bear- 
ing Senator LANGER’s name became public 
law. Five additional bills bearing his name 
passed the United States Senate. Further, 
during his chairmanship of the Judiciary 
Committee, one of the finest records of num- 
ber of bills clearing the committee was 
achieved. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE 84TH AND 85TH 
CONGRESS 

In the 84th Congress, a 2-year period under 
Democratic leadership, he succeeded in get- 
ting nine laws bearing his name enacted 
into law. At that time, 16 bills bearing his 
name passed the Senate. 

In the present 85th Congress which has yet 
to be completed, seven bills bearing his name 
have been enacted into law. 

Moreover, four bills bearing his name have 
passed the Senate and they may be enacted 
into law before the second session is over. 

Also, several important bills his 
name dealing with antitrust and monopoly 
matters are pending before the Judiciary 
Committee, and these bills also have a 
chance of being enacted into law before this 
session closes. 
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Thus, even though the 85th Congress is 
under Democratic administration, his high- 
ranking seniority in the Senate and in three 
key committees has enabled him to main- 
tain a high record of passage of important 
legislation bearing his name. 

What are these three key committees? 
Judiciary, Post Office and Civil Service, and 
Foreign Relations, 


TRIBUTES FROM OTHER SENATORS 


Now, let us see what some other Senators 
themselves have said of Senator LANGER’s 
effectiveness: 

Senator JonNston of South Carolina: 
“Senator LANGER has been excellent as a 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and has been most active in almost every 
major legislation aiding post office and civil 
service employees.” 

Senator Hennincs of Missouri: “Senator 
Lancer has always acted with great zeal in 
bills affecting youth and his work among the 
American Indians is well reflected in the 
progress of the Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant.” 

Senator Clements of Kentucky: “I desire 
to commend my friend from North Dakota 
[Senator Lancer] for his success in having 
a new judicial district created in his State. 
Some of us have tried very hard to do like- 
wise in our States, but have not been so suc- 
cessful as has my friend from North Dakota. 
My hat is off to him.” 

Senator WAYNE Morse of Oregon: Sena- 
tor Lancer is one of the greatest friends of 
the American farmer, REA, and public power 
interests.” 

Senator Cooper of Kentucky: “Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER is one of the grandest of 
them all.” 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH: “Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER is one of the greatest fight- 
ers in the United States Senate for the cause 
of the small-business man, the worker, and 
the farmer.” 

These are not token testimonials but 
actual statements from the heart made by 
these Senators. 

Additional comments could be listed if 
space permitted. 

WORK ON BEHALF OF CONSTITUENTS 

Nor does space permit a detailed discussion 
of Senator Lancrr’s effective work in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate on 
legislation which does not bear his own 
sponsorship. But the statements of other 
Senators herein does illustrate Senator Lan- 
Ger’s fine work in these other respects. 

Also, North Dakotans know of Senator 
LANGER’s excellent work on behalf of North 
Dakota and her citizens before Federal agen- 
cies. An example is his work in connection 
with the Uranium Processing Plant. 


FOUR CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, what does the record show? 

1. BILL LANGER has vital seniority. 

2. Seniority is extremely advantageous for 
a State and its chosen legislators. 

3. He has utilized his seniority for what 
he feels is in the best interest of the people 
of North Dakota and the Nation. 

4. He gets results. Specific laws now in 
effect attest to the strength of his record. 


COMMENDATION OF CHAIRMAN 
LEWIS STRAUSS, ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has been reported recently that 
Chairman Lewis Strauss may soon resign 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which he has directed with such ability, 
energy, and high devotion for the past 
5 years. It has also been said that a 
major factor in his decision not to accept 
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another 5-year term, which the Presi- 
dent has offered him, is his patriotic rec- 
ognition that the unjust and personal 
criticisms which have been increasingly 
leveled against him might seriously im- 
pede the work and policies of the Com- 
mission. 

This is indeed a regrettable situation 
for, as Mr. Arthur Krock pointed out in 
a recent column, the American people 
stand deeply in debt to Admiral Strauss. 
The production of the H-bomb was 
largely the result of his successful fight 
against formidable scientific opposition. 
He played a major part in establishing 
Sap pe: for detecting Russia’s atomic 

He has also been a chief architect of 
our policy of insistence that any dis- 
armament plan must be based on a truly 
sound inspection system. It is precisely 
for his strong convictions on this sub- 
ject that he has been subjected to in- 
creasingly bitter criticism from some of 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle. Yet Admiral Strauss’ insistence 
on an adequate inspection system is, as 
the New York Times pointed out edi- 
torially this morning, a virtue rather 
than a fault. 

The Times continues: 

An inspection system which looked good 
on paper, but which failed in reality to as- 
sure complete access to on-the-spot infor- 
mation, could create a false sense of security 
that might well have disastrous results. And 
the worth of a Soviet pledge has been tested 
often enough to demonstrate its lightness. 


This Nation can be thankful that the 
leadership of President Eisenhower has 
been courageous enough and wise enough 
to ignore the carping critics and insist 
that adequate inspection must be the 
basis of any disarmament plan. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
the editorial from this morning’s New 
York Times, which is entitled “Looking 
Before Leap Be 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOOKING BEFORE LEAPING 

Our Washington dispatches reported yes- 
terday that there is Democrate criticism 
of Chairman Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission because the chairman is 
skeptical of the feasibility of an inspection 
system (for bomb tests) and the reliability 
of a Soviet pledge. 

This is a case, it seems to us, when skepti- 
cism is a virtue rather than a fault. An in- 
spection system which looked good on paper, 
but which failed in reality to assure com- 
plete access to on-the-spot information, 
could create a false sense of security that 
might well have disastrous results. And the 
worth of a Soviet pledge has been tested 
often enough to demonstrate its lightness. 

On the initiative of President Eisenhower, 
discussions are now about to be held with 
the Sovets and other governments concern- 
ing the technical problems of establishing 
an adequate system of inspection. There is 
every reason to begin these discussions, to 
work hard at them and to hope that they 
will get somewhere. But from the point of 
view of our national security it must be clear 
that no system of inspection will be ade- 
quate unless it is genuinely self-enforcing, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to add a word about my 
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own high regard for Admiral Strauss. 
During my long friendship with him, 
dating back to 1920, I have come to be- 
lieve profoundly in his great ability. 
He has compiled a truly distinguished 
record in the affairs of this country. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2080) for 
the relief of Elizabeth Biro, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 734) to revise the 
basic compensation schedules of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Murray, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Davis, of Georgia, Mr. Rees, of Kansas, 
and Mr. Corsetr were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following 
bills, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9147. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance in 
the establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam 
and Reservoir. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.9147. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance in 
the establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam and 
eee to the Committee on Public 

orks, 


REVISION OF BASIC COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES OF CLASSIFICATION 
ACT OF 1949 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

Morton in the chair) laid before the 

Senate a message from the House of Rep- 

resentatives announcing its disagreement 

to the amendments of the Senate to the 

amendment of the House to the bill (S. 

734) to revise the basic compensation 

schedules of the Classification Act of 

1949, as amended, and for other purposes, 

and requesting a conference with the 

Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 

two Houses thereon, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

I move that the Senate insist upon its 
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amendments, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. 
JENNER conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY UNI- 
VERSITY OF OREGON TO EDUCA- 
TION IN NEPAL UNDER POINT 4 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
today the Senate will vote on mutual- 
security authorizations for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1958. I de- 
sire to invite to the attention of my 
colleagues some of the most convincing 
reasons I have ever heard for the con- 
tinuation and maintenance of mutual 
security, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent and supported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

On June 4, my guests at breakfast 
in the Senate dining room were Dr. 
Paul B. Jacobson, dean of the School 
of Education at the University of Ore- 
gon; Prof. Hugh B. Wood, professor of 
education at the University of Oregon; 
and Mr. W. N. McLaughlin, assistant 
business manager of the University of 
Oregon. They are in Washington to 
negotiate a new contract with the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
for further operation of the very out- 
standing project which the University 
of Oregon has undertaken to educate 
teachers in Nepal, that fabled kingdom 
on the frontier between the Free World 
and the Soviet world. 

When this project began, Nepal had 
a rate of illiteracy of over 97 percent. 
Nepal is a nation of approximately 
10 million population in a mountainous 
realm of 54,000 square miles. This is 
the realm where Mount Everest is lo- 
cated. Both Dean Jacobson and Dr. 
Wood have been in Nepal—the latter 
for over 2 years in developing a method 
of training some 2,000 teachers so that 
the people of Nepal can learn to read 
and write. 

Furthermore, Dr. Charles D. Byrne, 
former chancellor of the Oregon sys- 
tem of higher education, helped to es- 
tablish this entire project during his 
own residency in Nepal of over 2 years. 

I have been informed by Dean Jacob- 
son, by Chancellor Byrne and by Dr. 
Wood that, without such an educa- 
tional program as is being instituted 
in Nepal under the point 4 phase of 
our mutual-security program, the perils 
of Communist infiltration and dom- 
inance of that country would be greatly 
increased. In the words of Dean Ja- 
cobson, “Ignorance and illiteracy are the 
soil in which the seed of communism 
flourishes the most readily.” 

In addition to this educational pro- 
gram under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Education 
in Nepal, a number of outstanding Nep- 
alese students are presently studying ed- 
ucation on the campus of the University 
of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. Each one of 
these visitors to our shores has signed 
an agreement that he will serve as a 
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teacher in his own country of Nepal for 
at least 5 years, following his graduation 
as à qualified teacher from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Mr. President, along with these re- 
marks, I shall make available to the 
Senate a special report on this project 
which reviews the impressive progress 
of the educational program conducted in 
Nepal with the assistance of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. I only want to say brief- 
ly, however, that I am particularly 
pleased that the role of the institutions 
of my own particular State, in our 
United States technical assistance pro- 
gram in this case, should be in the field 
of education. I consider this especially 
gratifying, first, because education is one 
aspect of life and of community respon- 
sibility which has stood extremely high 
in the scale of values of the people of 
Oregon. Not only does my State rank 
near the very top in the United States, 
with respect to the literacy and educa- 
tional levels of its citizens, but by and 
large educational expenditures have also 
received a measure of support in the 
communities of Oregon which compares 
very favorably with the national aver- 
ages. Because they, themselves, place 
such a high value on their schools, I am 
sure that the men and women of Oregon 
share my satisfaction that it is the field 
of education in which the University of 
Oregon is assisting the people of Nepal, 
and that they will gladly support the 
technical assistance program under 
which this is done. 

Secondly, I am glad that this should 
be the particular role assigned to Ore- 
gon’s State University, because, of all the 
various social functions, education and 
enlightenment are at the very core of 
our theory of democratic self-govern- 
ment. It is the premise of our political 
faith that, to the extent that men and 
women are given the basic tools of lit- 
eracy and of knowledge with which to 
judge the facts, they will be best 
equipped to determine their own indi- 
vidual and social best interests. It is 
in this spirit that technical assistance 
is offered to the kind of educational pro- 
gram which is being developed in Nepal 
with the assistance of the University of 
Oregon. 

Contrary to what would be the case 
if Nepal, and other countries in its sit- 
uation, were to get assistance for its 
necessary educational programs from 
Communist sources, I am sure that no 
all-pervasive political and social ideology 
is included in the program we have in 
Nepal—unless it be the basic philosophy 
of free inquiry. That philosophy, and 
no specific economic or political doc- 
trine, will be all that the Nepalese teach- 
ers will have received from their col- 
laboration with the able educators of 
the University of Oregon—and that 
philosophy among Nepal's teachers, I am 
sure, can make the greatest contribution 
toward a deep-rooted tradition of a free 
and democratic society in Nepal. It will 
be a society devoted to human liberty. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the Special Report on Teach- 
er Training and Higher Education Ac- 
tivities, published on January 15, 1958, 
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by Messrs. A. P. Pradhan, manager for 
the Government of Nepal, and Hugh B. 
Wood, of the University of Oregon, man- 
ager for the United States mission. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPECIAL REPORT—TEACHER TRAINING AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES (JANUARY 15, 
1958) 

(The following report has been prepared 
to summarize the major achievements of the 
teacher training and higher education proj- 
ect, conducted under the joint auspices of 
the Ministry of Education, GON, and the 
University of Oregon, division of Education, 
USOM, since June 26, 1954. The agreement, 
under which these activities have been car- 
ried out, assigned to this project the follow- 
ing major responsibilities.) 

I. The training of 1,500 primary school 
teachers within a 3-year period and the es- 
tablishment of normal school facilities to 
train up to 1,000 teachers per year. 

II. The training in the United States of 
staff members for a College of Education. 

III. The establishment of a College of Edu- 
cation. 

IV. The establishment of a program and 
facilities for printing school textbooks and 
other educational materials. 

V. The improvement of higher education 
and the development of a national univer- 
sity. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that all 
of these targets have been attained and even 
more. Specifically, the following achieve- 
ments may be noted: 

1. In 1954-55, a 46-man National Educa- 
tion Planning Commission surveyed educa- 
tional conditions in Nepal and mapped outa 
master scheme for education for the next 
25-50 years. Their report, Education in 
Nepal, published last year, is a monumental 
landmark in education, 

2. More than 1,500 primary schoolteachers 
have been trained in the normal school in 
Kathmandu and 6 mobile training centers 
scattered throughout the land (Birgunj, Ne- 
palgunj, Dharan, Ham, Tansen, Pokhara). 
Mobile centers will extend training services 
in 1958 to Patan (Baitadi), Silguri (Doti), 
Dhang, and Chainpur, and will continue at 
Birgunj. Several hundred teachers have also 
received refresher courses, After the winter 
vacation period, nearly 90 percent of these 
teachers will have found teaching positions 
in the schools of Nepal. The current annual 
operating cost of this program is approxi- 
mately N. C. Rs.140,000. 

3. Twenty-nine Nepalese educators have 
received, or are now receiving, training in 
the United States. Sixteen of these are in 
teacher training, 5 are in arts and sciences, 
3 are in university administration, and 5 are 
in special subjects. 

4. A degree-granting College of Education 
has been in operation about a year and a 
half. By the beginning of the new term in 
March, its enrollment will be about 155; 
ultimate enrollment of 200 students is 
Planned. Its curriculum, staff, library, dem- 
onstration school, and other facilities are 
among the finest in this part of the world. 
Central Institute of Education of Delhi Uni- 
versity has recognized the high standards of 
the college by indicating a willingness to 
accept its board of education graduates for 
postgraduate work in the medical education 
degree. Recently, an evaluation of the col- 
lege was undertaken by a committee of 55 
local and foreign educators. (This is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive evaluation that 
has ever been made of any of the GON/ 
USOM joint projects.) Although the de- 
tailed work and report of this group will not 
be completed for seyeral weeks, members of 
the committee have given high praise to the 
work being done at the college. The current 
annual operating cost of this 4-year degree 
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college, including administrative and busi- 
ness accounting costs for the entire project, 
is approximately N. C. Rs.130,000. 

5. More than 2,000 young Nepalese men 
and women haye been given or will receive 
in 1958, small stipends or scholarships which 
have attracted promising candidates to the 
teaching and other professions, and enabled 
them to take training for important careers. 
Although most of these stipends previously 
have been given to prospective teachers, they 
are now open on a competitive basis to stu- 
dents from all of the government-recognized 
colleges in Nepal. The annual cost of this 

for 750 students is approximately 
N. C. Rs. 350,000. 

6. A model demonstration school has been 
established at the college of education as a 
laboratory for demonstration teaching and 
research essential to training teachers. En- 
rollment will be 175 at the opening of the 
new term in March. The annual operating 
cost of this activity is N. C. Rs.20,000. 

7. A bureau of adult education has been 
established at the college of education in 
cooperation with the educational activities 
division of the cooperative service in edu- 
cation. Under this program, materials for 
teaching literacy have been prepared, 300 
literacy classes for 6,000 adults have been 
opened, and 300 more classes for 6,000 adults 
will be in operation within 2 months. Radio 
education will be provided through special 
broadcasts from Radio Nepal and the dis- 
tribution of radios to 125 villages immedi- 
ately, and to more later. The cost of this 

is borne partly by the college of 
education, but mostly by an annual budget 
of N. C. Rs. 150,000. 

8. Two activities have been developed to 
provide textbooks and other instructional 
materials for our schools, colleges, and 
adults. (a) The Bureau of Publications of 
the college of education has prepared and 
published more than 150,000 books and 
pamphlets under 35 titles during the last 
15 months. It will soon be self-support- 
ing. (b) Equipment for a modern educa- 
tion press (ultimately to become the uni- 
versity press) has been ordered, and per- 
sonnel are being trained for its operation. 
The cost of the equipment is approximately 
N. C. Rs.350,000. The press will be housed 
temporarily at the college of education, and 
will be self-supporting. It is expected to 
be in operation by June of this year. 

9. The university commission, the min- 
istry of education, the committee on higher 

education, and other agencies have all 
worked toward the development of the 
climate and facilities for the immediate 
establishment of a national university. The 
University of Oregon contract technicians 
have provided assistance to each of these 
agencies in accordance with GON/USOM 
agreements. Among the major achievements 
of these several agencies may be noted the 
following: (a) a charter for the university 
has been drafted, (b) a site has been ac- 
quired, (c) blueprints and models for a 
university campus and its buildings have 
been completed, (d) more than N. C. Rs.- 
700,000 worth of equipment has been pur- 
chased to upgrade the facilities of the exist- 
ing colleges which will become part of the 
university, (e) more than N. C. Rs. 250,000 
worth of new books have been purchased 
for the fine professional library at the Col- 
lege of Education and the new centralized 
general library at Tri-Chandra College, 
which will be used by students from all of 
the colleges, (f) additional professors have 
been employed to extend the present serv- 
ices of some of the colleges, (g) a centralized 
audio-visual aids service has been estab- 
lished to serve all the colleges, and many 
other steps have been taken to bring about 
& closer coordination and unification of the 
existing colleges into a national university. 

This brief summary has covered only the 
major achievements of this project. Many 
others, and the details of the ones men- 
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tioned above, will be found in the folowing 
documents: 

(a) Chapter 20 of Education in Nepal, 
the report of the National Education Plan- 
ning Commission, pp. 237-254. 

(b) The 5-year plan for education in 
Nepal, based on the report mentioned above. 

(c) Catalog of the College of Education. 

(d) Certain articles in the Education 


ly. 
(e) Monthly and quarterly financial and 
narrative reports. 
(f) News release of January 10, 1958. 
(g) Memo or estimated expenditures, 
1957-58. 
A. P. PRADHAN, 
GON Co-Manager. 
HucH B. Woop, 
USOM Co-Manager. 


SOME RESULTS OF FOREIGN-AID 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, after 13 years and the 
expenditure of $70 billion our foreign-aid 
program has “come a cropper.” 

On several continents anti-American- 
ism has been manifest in various forms 
of violence. 

Our lavish gifts have been literally 
thrown back in our face; our aid pro- 
gram, instead of winning friends, has 
earned us contempt. 

I have in my hand three newspaper 
articles which vividly bear out my state- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The first, entitled “Loss of Prestige 
Long Under Way,” was written by Drew 
Pearson, and was published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of May 23, 
1958. 

The second is entitled Nepalese Criti- 
cal of American Aid,” and was published 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch of May 
11, 1958. 

The third is entitled, “Trouble on 
Three Continents: United States Pays 
for Lack of Firm Policies,” and was pub- 
lished in the Anderson Independent of 
May 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Loss or PRESTIGE LONG UNDER War 
(By Drew Pearson) 

En Rovre.—tTraveling through Europe 
right now, an American gets the impression 
that the entire roof of American foreign 
policy has come tumbling down about our 
ears. Our stanch friend and ally of 175 
years, France, is in the throes of a mortal 
political struggle. Our Vice President was 
almost killed by our alleged good neighbors 
in Latin America. And one of the friendliest 
pro-Western nations in the Near East, Leba- 
non, is in danger of going over to the Nasser- 
Soviet bloc. 

On top of all this, Russia launches a sput- 
nik 100 times larger than anything we have 
put in the air. 

European friends who want to support, 
and still do support, the United States ask 
you a bit reproachfully: “How come?” 

The answer is that foreign policy does 
not collapse suddenly; it erodes. 

Take, for instance, the shocking indig- 
nities suffered by Vice President Nrxon in 
Latin America. Anyone who has been fol- 
lowing Latin American affairs could see it 
coming. 

ASIA-FIRST ADVOCATE 

Latin-American editorials first ehided 
Nixon when he barnstormed through Asia 
in 1953 and advocated an Asia-first foreign 
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policy for the United States. Latins know, 
what Nixon apparently didn’t know, that 
Asian-African tropical products compete 
with Latin America’s tropical products. 
‘The more coffee, cocoa, tin, ete., we buy from 
Asia and Africa the less we buy from Latin 
America. 
MEANY ACCLAIMED 

On the other hand, George Meany, head 
of the AFL-CIO, visiting the same countries 
which booed and almost murdered Nrxon, 
was acclaimed a hero. In Montevideo, where 
Nixon was hissed because of our tariff on 
wool, Meany got a rousing reception from 
the U: yan Trade Union Council. He, 
Dave Dubinsky of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, and O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers, 
who accompanied him, joined the Uraguay- 
ans in a solemn pledge against dictatorships. 

In Peru, where Nixon had such an un- 
pleasant time with university students, 
Meany got an ovation. 

In Washington last month, I sat with the 
new Ambassador from Venezuela, Hector 
Santella, an hour after he presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower, The 
Ambassador was educated at Texas A. & M. 
University and Harvard; likes the United 
States. He was strong in his praise for Ike 
and the cordial reception given him by the 
President. 

Two days later, Mr. Eisenhower, despite 
previous smiles, slapped a new restriction on 
Venezuelan oil. 

Venezuelans remember this. More im- 
portant, they remember the acclaim we gave 
their former President, Dictator Perez Jimi- 
nez, and his brutal secret police chief, Pedro 
Estrada, both charged with the wholesale 
murder of political opponents. 

Vice President Nixon now advocates a new 
United States policy of keeping aloof from 
dictators. This is important. But the 
change will have to be made in some very 
high places and will have to be executed 
vigorously to wipe out memories of the past, 
Here is part of the record of American 
coziness with dictators that will have to be 
wiped out: 

Col. Gordon Moore, Mrs. Eisenhower's 
brother-in-law, has been closely associated 
in business deals with Dictator Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic. 

John Foster Dulles’ son-in-law, Robert 
Hinshaw, took his family to Trujillo City in 
Trujillo’s private plane and remained there 
3 months at the dictator’s expense. 

Henry Holland, ex-Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin-American Affairs, got on the 
payroll of Dictator Trujillo's mining con- 
sultant, also worked with Dictator Perez 
Jiminez in handling various oil problems 
for American companies. 

John Roosevelt (Republican), Charlie 
Willis, former White House aid, and Wesley 
Roberts with Douglas Whitlock, both for- 
merly of the GOP National Committee, be- 
came public relations representatives of the 
new dictatorship in Haiti. 


NEPALESE CRITICAL OF AMERICAN AID 

KATMANDU, NEPAL, May 10.—The United 
States foreign-aid program has become a 
political football in this mountain king- 
dom 11,000 miles from Washington. 

Some Nepalese politicians have little good 
to say for a program that already has pumped 
more than $10 million into the Ilinois-size 
realm and this year will spend $10 million 
more. 

The most extreme critic, former Prime Min- 
ister K. I. Singh, contends the aid program 
is actually hurting America's prestige here. 

“Why do you buy discredit instead of 
credit?” Singh asked an American visitor. 

He has charged that United States officials 
used buying tactics to insure that United 
States aid was used as the United States 
saw fit. He asserted United States and Brit- 
ish missions sought to help elements fighting 
Red rule in neighboring Tibet. This, he 
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contended, would drag Nepal into the vortex 
of international conflict and could result in 
another Korea, 

United States Ambassador Ellsworth Bunk- 
er this week denied the United States has 
interfered in Nepalese affairs. His statement 
said the United States considers Nepal a 
sovereign and independent nation. He em- 

that all projects here involving 
United States funds were chosen and ap- 
proved by the Nepalese Government. 

Some observers say Singh denounces Amer- 
ican aid for lack of a better political issue 
to work on. But other political leaders also 
criticize the way the dollars are being spent. 
As a result, the 44 United States technicians 
now in Nepal find themselves often on the 
defensive. 

Nepal did not really enter the 20th cen- 
tury until 1950, when the Rana dynasty 
of hereditary prime ministers was over- 
thrown. The Ranas had rigidly kept out 
foreign influences for more than 100 years. 

Approaching democracy for the first time, 
Nepal had no telephones, no railroads, and 
no highways. Less than 3 percent of the 
people could read and write. 

In the first 6 years after the Ranas were 
overthrown, Nepal had nearly a dozen gov- 
ernments. They changed so fast that the 
program hardly got off the ground until 
1956, during the administration of Prime 
Minister Tanku Prasad, which lasted nearly 
18 months. 

When Singh took over he wanted a dif- 
ferent set of projects. The aid program again 
halted practically dead in its tracks. 

But after 110 days Singh was himself fired. 

Mahendra took over the Government 
through a secretariat reporting to the palace. 
The aid program resumed as before. 

Along the way, the ideas of many political 
leaders have been thwarted, One of the big 
arguments is the level which the aid pro- 
gram should take. 

Should United States technicians build a 
multi-million-dollar airport and a 200-bed 
hospital as some political leaders suggested? 
Or should they concentrate on training 
teachers, improving rural health and agricul- 
ture, and building roads and a communica- 
tion system to join a country which has 
virtually no links but footpaths? 

“We want to give them what they want,” 
one United States official said. The only 
thing we try to insure is that the projects 
are worth while and practicable.” 

Joint boards are currently operating in 
agriculture, minerals, industry, health, edu- 
cation, village development, public works, 
and for the Rapti Valley of central Nepal 
where a multipurpose development scheme 
is opening up 30,000 acres of virgin land to 
agriculture and industry. 

Other major projects agreed upon this year 
include a road system covering 900 miles 
and a ropeway to connect the developing 
Rapti Valley with Katmandu, thereby allow- 
ing commerce to move over the mountains 
in between. 

United States representatives express hope 
that recognition of their work will come 
when roads connect different parts of the 
country, and when ropeways bring the ex- 
panded produce of the Rapti Valley over the 
mountains to Katmandu, 

The ropeways, with footbridges, are im- 
portant to the country because so much of 
its landscape is almost vertical. Roads are 
out of the question in some areas. 


TROUBLE ON THREE CONTINENTS; UNITED 

STATES Pars ror Lack or Firm POLICIES 

The anti-Nrxon riots in Venezuela, the 
French Army seizure of Algeria, the anti- 
Western revolt in Lebanon are all part of a 
calculated pattern. 

They are tragic evidence that the hate- 
mongers are at work on three continents, 
their disruptive work all aimed at the ulti- 
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mate objective of bringing the United States 
to heel, 

The fury that seized Caracas was fo- 
mented by Communists, who played on 
latent anti-American feeling to whip up 
mob frenzy. 

If the pattern is confused in Algeria, it is 
because it is obscured by 43 months of 
armed revolt. Nationalist aspirations were 
seized upon by Communist agents to destroy 
all chances of peaceful agreement safe- 
guarding the interests of the 1,200,000 
French settlers and the 9 million natives. 

The settlers have been hounded by terror, 
spirited away from their homes and killed. 

A vast number of natives, perhaps a ma- 
jority, have been cowed into acquiescence 
and complicity. 

The French Army in desperation has 
taken matters into its own hands to hold 
Algeria, an integral part of France, in the 
Republic. 

Loss of Algeria, it fears, would be the be- 
ginning of the disintegration of France 
itself. There the largest Communist Party 
outside the Iron Curtain is ready to take 
control, or to precipitate civil war. 

The revolt in Lebanon is a direct inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of a small, 
peaceful country. Encouraged by radio 
voices from Cairo and Damascus, seats of 
the Communist-supported United Arab Re- 
public, mobs arose in the capital city of 
Beirut and the second city of Tripoli. 

They sacked and burned American infor- 
mation libraries, cut the oil pipelines car- 
rying oil from American refineries for West- 
ern Europe, and attacked homes of pro- 
American Government officials. That the 
insurrection was led from Egypt and Syria 
and supplied with arms procured from the 
Soviet was beyond question. 

What do these incidents on three different 
continents mean? 

Others could be coupled with them to 
prove they are worldwide. 

They indicate that international com- 
munism is on the offensive that the Moscow- 
Peiping axis is stepping up sabotage and 
subversion to destroy and ravage and foment 
rebellion and revolt. 

Their object is to discredit the United 
States by striking at friends, institutions, 
dignity, and honor. 

Marines and paratroopers were sent to the 
Caribbean in jittery action to protect the 
Vice President. 

The United States Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean does not stop sabotage. 

Shows of power do not strike at the heart 
of the problem. 

That is in Moscow, where world revolution 
is still the overriding aim and confusion to 
the United States the chosen process to 
soften her for the kill. 

Lack of firm leadership in the White House 
during the past 5 years is proving costly. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, perhaps the most singular 
aspect of bungling in our foreign-aid pro- 
gram has been the shoveling out of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of aid to countries 
in faraway places while we have neg- 
lected our neighbors in Latin, Central, 
and South America. 

The natural resentment of those 
neighboring people to the south was 
made visible upon the recent ill-starred 
tour of our Vice President to those coun- 
tries. It was most regrettable that Vice 
President Nrxon and his lovely wife had 
this resentment visited upon them per- 
sonally. The indignities they suffered 
were not meant for them as individuals 
but as representatives of our country. 
This knowledge should give us pause. 

I have pointed out before that it is a 
matter of mutual advantage that the 
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United States constructively assist the 
nations of Latin, Central and South 
America to develop their resources and 
economy. Those countries are blessed 
with an abundance of raw materials; 
they need our assistance to improve 
techniques, to purchase machinery, to 
develop methods of manufacturing, and 
to find markets for their natural prod- 
ucts. In aiding them, we help ourselves. 

Apart from the considerations of trade, 
and dollars and cents, the plain fact is 
that the mutuality of our interests are 
nowhere more marked than in the vital 
area of defense. The successful defense 
of North America requires the friendly 
cooperation and collaboration of the 
peoples to the south of the border. This 
is a primary requirement. Self-interest 
demands that we cultivate the best pos- 
sible relations with those people. We 
must see to it that they have the eco- 
nomic tools with which to work so they 
can achieve national strength and eco- 
nomic stability. We must enjoin the 
issue and present a united front on the 
whole American Continent to the hostile 
powers which might contemplate any 
overt move against the Americans. 

In the application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine we would certainly move against 
any power which would make a military 
move against any of the American na- 
tions. In like manner we must be pre- 
pared to make what I call a modern 
application of the Monroe Doctrine by 
assisting such states so they will not be 
overcome by economic penetration, by 
ep column movements, or by subver- 

on. 

To this end, I contend we must, in en- 
lightened self-interest, pay greater and 
closer attention to our neighbors south 
of the border, be more considerate and 
zealous of their welfare, and take bigger 
steps in their economic behalf. The lack 
of wisdom of the policy of scattering our 
national funds across the face of the 
earth I hope is manifest, and it should 
require no further elaboration. 


YOU AND SPACE—ADDRESS DELIV- 
ERED AT GERMAN-AMERICAN 
FOLK FESTIVAL OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an address en- 
titled “You and Space,” delivered by 
Friedrich Graf von Saurma, Special 
Assistant, Development Operations Divi- 
sion of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
at the German-American folk festival, 
held in Minnesota on May 25, 1958. Dr. 
von Saurma made a very informative and 
impressive speech, of particular interest 
to the people of the Northwest. It was 
my honor to introduce Dr. yon Saurma 
at the festival. One paragraph of his 
speech stood out most prominently, and 
I quote it, as follows: 

The exploration of the universe will be 
an adventure continually opening new doors 
and allowing men to recognize and analyze 
the beauty and order of the laws which gov- 
ern the universe. 

Mankind may come to realize that war will 
result in nothing but catastrophe. Men 
may grasp the truth that there is something 
much bigger than his little world. Before 
the mystery of what he will find out there, he 
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must stand in reverential awe. Let us strive 
for and attain that understanding which is 
an essential to human happiness 
that human government must conform to 
God's will, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Saurma’s entire speech be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. I 
have had many requests for copies of the 
speech from the German people of my 
State. A very large percentage of the 
population of Minnesota is comprised of 
descendants of Germans. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You AND SPACE 


(Address by Friedrich Graf von Saurma, 
Special Assistant, Development Operations 
Division, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
May 25, 1958, German-American folk fes- 
tival, Minnehaha Park, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


It is a genuine honor and my pleasure to 
be your guest speaker here at the German- 
American folk festival of Minnesota, and to 
discuss the subject of You and Space. 

The questions of technical feasibility of 
manned and unmanned space flight have 
made the headlines in all the numerous dis- 
cussions held on space travel and the con- 
quest of space. The spectacular success of 
the sputniks and Explorers is convincing to 
every citizen in this country that we stand 
on the doorstep of a new age. 

Today the public knows that technical 
problems connected with future space flights 
can be solved, but so far only few realize the 
tremendous political, economic, and scien- 
tific changes and the in this field 
that are certain to result from the conquest 
of space. 

To prove this, we can name three rea- 
sons: 

1. The military and political aspects of 
rocket engineering and space travel deci- 
sively influence our political thinking. 

2. The scientific exploration of space will 
rapidly change our economy. 

3. The theoretical aspects will sooner or 
later change our scientific knowledge of the 
world in which we live. 

Let us consider first: 

1. The military aspects of rocket engineer- 
ing and space travel, which influence our 
political thinking. 

The great technical progress achieved 
within the last 150 years has caused a com- 
plete change of our aspects of the world. 
This change took place and is taking place 
with such speed that it is difficult for us to 
keep pace with it. 

More than anything else has the invention 
of newer and faster means of transportation 
radically changed our concepts of distance 
and time. 

Considering this fact, our question is: 

How will the results of this revolution, the 
conquest of space, affect us? 

To answer this question, let us compare 
the consequences of earlier revolutionary 
changes, since it is not the first time that 
human concepts of distance were suddenly 
changed. 

Let me mention one example: The inven- 
tion of seagoing schooners by the Portu- 
guese in the 15th century. 

In the political field each change in the 
mode of conveyance caused the liquidation 
of the existing form of government and the 
formation of a new system on a higher basis 
that would co d to the new demands. 

Until the end of the 15th century mu- 
nicipal states like Venice, Genova, Florence, 
Nuremberg, and Ghent represented the pre- 
vailing form of government. 

With the invention of seagoing vessels 
this form of government completely lost its 
importance and was replaced by the na- 
tional governments, which ruled world poli- 
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-tics and economy from the 16th century un- 
til today. 

Right now we have to face the fact that 
the national governments of our time are 
in the same position as Venice or Florence 
in the 16th century. 

Today, perfection in aviation, rocketry and 
in the atomic field after World War Ii de- 
throned the national governments 
and raised the United States and the Soviet 
Union to their present domineering status. 

Considering the fast progress made in all 
areas of technical warfare, the question 
arises, if these two giants, Russia on one side 
and the Free World on the other side, will 
be strong enough to hold out to the end of 
this race. 

This question confronts us with the prob- 
lem to analyze our national position over 
against international communism. 

The objectives of international commu- 
nism have been stated so often and have re- 
mained so consistent, that there is little 
difficulty in restating them in simplified 
terms. 


The basic permanent objective of interna- 
tional communism is to bring the entire 
world under the influence, if not the actual 
domination, of the Communist system and 
thus eliminate all competition. Any means 
toward that end are acceptable. The recipe 
is simple. Preparation of revolution in those 
areas, not ruled by communism, and terror- 
ism as the natural policy in those areas, 
dominated by communism, 

Pacing international communism as a fact, 

a clear examination of our military situation 
is necessary. 
In the fall of 1944 the first V-2 was 
launched. In August 1945, the atomic bomb 
appeared in history. The atomic bomb and 
the long-range rocket, cataclysmic in itself, 
have now been combined to a world fright- 
ening weapon. 

The United States possesses nuclear weap- 
ons as a deterrent. The Soviet bloc also 
builds new weapon systems which it dare not 
use, not for reasons of humanity, but for 
reasons of self-preservation. Thus, at the 
moment peace is more or less the inability 
of the Soviet bloc to start an all-out war. 

All-out war would pave the way for the 
dominance of the world by states, whose 
social structure and forces have remained 
more or less intact during the death struggle 
of the superstates. Thus, we may conclude, 
both sides face the same dilemma, that the 
power of nuclear weapons may have made 
all-out war useless as an instrument of 
policy except for acts of desperation. 

But we have to assume that Russia is not 
at all in a desperate position and knows its 
political possibilities and limitations very 
well. Its efforts in the scientific and tech- 
nical era prove its awareness of the world 
situation, Russia knows that even the 
short time advantage in the area of long- 
range ballistic missiles would not avoid the 
possibility of massive retaliation of United 
States forces from airbases around the 
Russian mainland. 

Adding all these facts, I believe that Rus- 
sia, considering the implications of using 
hydrogen weapons and the danger of be- 
coming engaged in an all-out war, has 
made a complete change in her policies and 
approaches to world domination. This fact 
might find its proof also in the decision to 
discontinue their nuclear tests. 

Russia may have learned that the idea of 
atomic warfare and rockets, as carriers of 
complete devastation and destruction, 18 
an obsolete approach to world domination, 
that rocketry could be developed to a much 
stronger weapon, namely to transfer Com- 
munist domination into space. 

I am convinced that Wernher von Braun is 
right in his opinion that the Russian Dic- 
tator Khrushchev considers control of space 
around the earth in much the same manner 
as the great maritime powers considered the 
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control of the seas from the 16th to the 
18th centuries. 

Russia realizes that a large number of 
skilled engineers and scientists are needed 
to conquer space and even more important 
to them is the mass production of scientists 
and engineers, creating an army of Russian 
technicians, available to be sent to Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, countries hungry for 
the knowledge and know-how these men 
command. Thus, the Russians will not only 
transplant technical skill, but also 
communism into those underdeveloped and 
undereducated countries. 

What are the military nces in 
controlling space? What possibilities and 
advantages has the control of space for a 
world power? Is the statement true that, 
who conrols space, will definitely control the 
earth? Let me discuss the technical facts 
in the light of military aspects. 

One man, even if he is the first to circle 
the earth at a speed never before experi- 
enced by human beings, cannot by himself 
constitute much of a threat. But it is also 
quite feasible to equip that pioneer with 
modern electronic devices, which would af- 
ford him superhuman capabilities for many 
purposes. The military importance in the 
field of space flight is based on the follow- 
ing major premises: 

1. A satellite of the weight of Sputnik III 
could carry a combination of optical and 
television equipment to serve as a most 
efficient reconnaissance instrument. It 
could retain pictures taken over enemy ter- 
ritory and play them back over friendly ter- 
ritory. This can be accomplished in such 
fashion that nobody could jam its signals, 
because there would be no radio contact 
with the satellite, over enemy territory. 

The nation or the group of nations that is 
first to achieve this goal will definitely dis- 
turb the existing balance and increase its 
own military and political strength tre- 
mendously. 

There are many examples of military uti- 
lization of earth satellites which may ex- 
plain the importance of satellites in the mili- 
tary field of our future. 

2. I mentioned before that the scientific 
exploration of space will rapidly change our 
economy. Unfortunately in this grim con- 
test between Russia and the Free World, a 
great deal of information must remain hid- 
den in the interest of national security. 

The practical solution of the problem of 
space travel demands technical efforts far 
exceeding those of the biggest projects men 
ever completed before. 

Of course, this raises the question: 

Why shall we promote space flight? 

Which are the expedient and practical de- 
mands of men that can only be satisfied by 
space travel? 

This question has not found sufficient at- 
tention before. 

Let us assume that all technical problems 
of space travel were solved and that we have 
developed rockets equipped for scientific 
studies and technical exploration. 

How could we make use of those technical 
possibilities? For what purposes would we 
use our space ships? 

What would be the financial reward and 
the value of our investments? 

The American taxpayer is interested in this 
question. 

Space travel definitely will open numerous 
fields of tremendous economic possibilities. 

The technical progress of our century so 
far has been based on the fact that we made 
use of all chemical deposits found on the 
earth. There is no chemical element which 
ma not find its application in the technical 
field. 

To obtain these products, we can exploit 
the small regions of the upper layer of the 
earth. In this upper layer, we only find 
traces of certain heavy and precious metals, 
much needed for our industry, while large 
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quantities can only be found at a depth be- 
low 60,000 feet, forever inaccessible to us. 
For example, iron, chrome, copper, cobalt, 
gold, and platinum. 

From outer space, the meteorites that fell 
on our earth, we learned that other planets 
have a great amount of some of these im- 
portant raw materials, easily exploitable. 
Precious metals in the form of powder or 
dust may be easily available on the surface 
of the moon. 

Furthermore, we can assume that our 
space ship can head for a small planetoid 
consisting of meteoric iron, change the orbit 
of this planetoid, and direct it to a desert 
part of the earth. This would provide us 
with sufficient precious raw materials now 
unobtainable on the earth for generations to 
come. 

There are about 24,400 planetoids observed 
and registered in different sizes, as remain- 
ders of larger planets consisting of pure 
nickel, iron, and platinum. 

A satellite can become the most efficient 
communication carrier ever invented. By 
combining modern techniques of high speed 
coding as used in electronic digital com- 
puters, with modern broad band tape record- 
ers, you may print an entire book upon a 
tape in 2 or 3 seconds. 

Providing a multichannel tape recorder in 
a satellite, and by radio to ground stations, 
messages can be flashed up to the satellites, 
as it passes a big town, let us say Chicago, 
and 5 minutes later as it passes Washing- 
ton it plays back the messages for Wash- 
ington and takes on new messages for Cape- 
town. 

The storage capacity of this equipment 
is so astronomical, that the entire mail vol- 
ume of the earth could be handled with 
about six orbiters operating as a unit. 

Satellites can furnish the most reliable 
weather forecasting service. One of the 
greatest difficulties in weather forecasting is 
that no one knows exactly how much cloud 
cover exists over the earth at each instant. 
But a second rate camera could provide us 
with the entire story, if installed in an or- 
bital vehicle. Storms and hurricanes could 
be predicted with very great accuracy. 

The combination of satellites with earth- 
bound weather influencing methods, like rain 
seeding, could provide a combination of fore- 
casting and weather making. 

There is no doubt that the great efforts 
and expenses now involved in the explora- 
tion of space will bring tremendous economic 
rewards, changes and progress. History 
shows that each new field of human ac- 
tivities has contributed to economic progress 
to an extent beyond expectation. 

3. The theoretical aspects of space travel 
will change our knowledge of the world in 
which we live. 

We should remember that it will be the 
new scientific knowledge to be gained by 
space travel that will be the basis for the 
economic progress. 

In striving for scientific knowledge the 
Objective has always been to find the com- 
mon law in a variety of phenomena. Only 
when comparing different phenomena men 
will be able to find and establish such a 
common law. 

To name an example: Right now we feel 
pretty sure about our knowledge of life and 
the laws governing it, as if we would know 
the secrets of its creation. We should 
realize, however, that our observations are 
limited to the observations made on our 
planet, the earth. 

Undoubtedly we will gain tremendous and 
surprising knowledge as well as develop com- 
pletely new theoretical ts, if we can 
study and compare the development of life 
on a different planet. 

It is highly probable that we can expect 
to find some kind of life on the planet 
Mars. The first logical proof for it derived 
from geochemical studies by Victor Moritz 
Goldschmidt in Goettingen, already in 1930. 
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So far his concepts have always been con- 
firmed. 

Mars with the yellow color, visible by the 
naked eye shows the presence of rust col- 
ored iron oxide; which is proof that at least 
in former times organic life existed. 

If organic life exists or has existed on the 
Mars, we should find fossils just as we do on 
earth which will show the historic develop- 
ment of life. 

Searching for new discoveries, the study 
of neighboring planets will increase our 
knowledge in the field of geophysics and 
geochemistry. 

Based on geophysical and geochemical facts 
we established our concepts of the creation 
of the planetary system. Two strictly op- 
posed theories exist and at the present time 
we cannot decide which is the correct one. 

One theory states: The celestial bodies 
of our planetary system were formed at the 
same time or almost at the same time.” 

The other theory states: “The celestial 
bodies of our planetary system have devel- 
oped one after another so that older ones 
are found at a greater distance from the sun 
and the younger ones closer to the sun.” 

This question could definitely be answered 
if we could set our feet on some of these 
celestial bodies. 

Of practical value will be the scientific 
discoveries comparing geophysical studies of 
different objects in the solar system. Our 
knowledge of the causes of earth magnetism 
is limited, we know little of the forces or 
reasons causing a change of earth magnetic 
constants. 

These changes require a constant correc- 
tion of our magnetic maps, so important for 
navigation on the sea and in the air. We 
cannot make any forecasts how the varia- 
tion will change in the future. By collect- 
ing magnetic data from the two bodies closest 
to us, Mars and Moon, and registering the 
slow changes we shall be able to draw con- 
clusions showing the reasons for the varia- 
tions of earth magnetism. 

For the astronomy, direct observations 
from bases on the moon avoiding the dis- 
turbances of the atmosphere will bring valu- 
able advantages. Only then will it be 
possible to make complete use of the ad- 
vanced status in the manufacture of tele- 
scopes, with their high degree of magnifica- 
tion power, now available. 

From the surface of the moon the 
astronomers will be able to see without 
interference all light waves and corpuscular 
rays otherwise absorbed by the atmosphere. 

Continuous measuring of ultraviolet radia- 
tion, without atmospheric absorption will 
help to establish long term weather forecast, 
only possible from a moon hbase. 

In all civilized countries the costs for 
mapping and geodetic surveys present a con- 
siderable factor in the fiscal budget. 

Accurate maps are basic necessities for 
cultivation projects, highway and railroad 
construction. In spite of the facts that all 
civilized countries have been working on 
modern surveying for almost 14% centuries, 
the results still are unsatisfactory. 

Exact mapping exists of only 7 percent of 
the total earth surface. For the remainder 
exact mapping and surveying have not yet 
been done. 

The public generally has no idea how much 
money and time goes into accurate survey- 
ing work. 

How valuable would it be to take pictures 
of the earth surface from a base on the 
moon? 

We can assume that supplying exact photo- 
graphic maps of the earth surface in a scale 
of 1 to 300,000 would already pay for all 
the expenses for technical development nec- 
essary for a trip to the moon. 

There are immeasurable possibilities 
beyond the greatest stretch of human imagi- 
nation, in these new horizons. 

Economists and politicians certainly will 
study the problems involved in space explora- 
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tion from all points of view, and must as- 
sure that the military field, the scientific 
and economical aspects retain their prime 
importance. 

They will find out that the exploration of 
space will be a rewarding task, contributing 
to scientific and economic progress. 

But more than this. The exploration of 
the universe will be an adventure, continu- 
ally opening new doors and allowing men to 
recognize and analyze the beauty and order 
of the laws which govern the universe, 

Mankind may come to realize that war 
will result in nothing but catastrophe. Men 
may grasp the truth that there is something 
much bigger than his little world. Before 
the mystery of what he will find out there, 
he must stand in reverential awe. Let us 
strive for and attain that understanding 
which is an essential predicate to human 
happiness the understanding that human 
government must conform to God's will. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, and I suggest 
to the Chair that morning business be 
closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order for the quorum call 
is rescinded. Is there further morning 
business? If not, morning business is 
closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is H. R. 12181. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
January 9, the President of the United 
States appeared before the Congress and 
delivered his state of the Union message. 
In the course of that address, he made 
this statement: 

The threat to our safety, and to the hope 


of a peaceful world, can be simply stated. It 
is Communist imperialism. 


This is a clear statement. I believe 1 
am safe in saying that every Member 
of this body recognizes it as a true state- 
ment. The great threat to world secu- 
rity today is contained in the expansion- 
ist ambitions of the Communist empire, 
as directed from its headquarters in the 
Kremlin. Yet, even though we all rec- 
ognize this to be true, we are considering 
a measure today which will have the ef- 
fect of giving financial aid to the 
Communist empire. 

The bill, in its present form, makes a 
distinction between the head and trunk 
of the Communist empire and its arms 
and legs. It adopts the philosophy that 


we can, by giving aid to the limbs, en- 
courage them to detach themselves from 
the body. It is based on the rash as- 
sumption that the Communist imperial- 
ists will permit the limbs to amputate 
themselves whenever they desire to do so. 
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I submit that we cannot nourish a part 
of the Communist animal without nour- 
ishing all of it. I contend that aid to a 
Communist nation is aid to communism. 
It is as simple as that. 

I wish to read from a section of the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, in which the committee presents 
its rationalization of this program to 
amend the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951 and authorize as- 
sistance to all Communist nations with 
the exceptions of the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, and North Korea. I 
quote now from the report: 

A number of important developments 
within the Communist bloc have taken place 
since 1951. Communist China has become 
a significant power within the Communist 
movement. The apparent monolithic sol- 
idarity of the satellite countries has proved 
in some cases to be synthetic. A series of 
cracks has appeared in the Iron Curtain. 
There is conclusive evidence that the sub- 
ject peoples in Eastern Europe have never 
fully accepted communism. * * * 

Thus it is now apparent that, in addition 
to nations dominated completely by the So- 
viet Union and nations free of such domina- 
tion, there is a third category of nations in 
the process of moving away from Communist 
control and establishing some measure of 
independence. * * * Some have already 
achieved an important measure of inde- 
pendence, and some have obtained a full 
measure of political independence but con- 
tinue to be economically dependent upon 
the Soviet Union or Communist China. 


As a justification of a program for 
aiding Communist nations, this rational- 
ization fails to satisfy me, in several im- 
portant respects: 

First, and perhaps most importantly, 
it makes the error of confusing the am- 
bitions for freedom held by the people 
of the satellite nations with the ambi- 
tions of the governments of those coun- 
tries. The great masses of people, I 
agree, would like to strike off the 
shackles of communism. If we could 
find a way effectively to aid these people, 
in a direct fashion, we might be able to 
make a contribution to the peace of the 
world. The plain and simple fact of the 
matter, however, is that aid to Com- 
munist states must be administered in 
close cooperation with the Communist 
governments of those states. Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that these Commu- 
nist governments will collaborate in a 
program designed to bring about their 
dissolution? I think not. Communists 
are not deficient in the instinct for self- 
preservation. No matter whence the 
source, Communist governments will use 
the assistance given them to strengthen 
their regimes. 

Second, there is no evidence to in- 
dicate that masters of the Communist 
empire are willing to permit the dis- 
integration of their domain, I need 
only mention the Hungarian revolt of 
1956 to illustrate the point that the So- 
viet Union will deal ruthlessly and im- 
placably with a member of the empire 
that attempts to pull away. It is true 
that there has been an increasing 
amount of political independence in the 
so-called satellite states. It appears, 
however, that this political independence 
is limited to the amount that the Krem- 
lin feels to be desirable for administrative 
purposes, 
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Third, we must recognize the existence 
of well established trade channels be- 
tween the individual states of the Com- 
munist empire, particularly between the 
satellites and the Soviet Union. Fol- 
lowing World War II, the Soviet Union 
dismantled many industrial plants in the 
areas it had occupied and moved equip- 
ment and finished goods into Russia to 
replace Soviet installations and inven- 
tories which had been destroyed during 
the war. The principle was well estab- 
lished that critical shortages in the So- 
viet Union could be filled by imports 
from the satellite states. If we com- 
mit ourselves to a program of aiding 
Communist states, we must expect that 
some of this assistance will be used, in 
undercover fashion, to bolster the econ- 
omy of the Soviet Union or of Commu- 
nist China, 

The fourth point is a corollary of the 
third. To the extent the Soviet Union 
may be required, in the pursuit of its 
own interests, to provide supplies to 
satellite nations for the relief of famine, 
disaster, or other emergency, any Amer- 
ican program which undertakes to pro- 
vide the same supplies is a program for 
the relief of the Soviet Union. As men 
of good will, we have a natural humani- 
tarian desire to alleviate suffering, 
wherever it may occur and without ref- 
erence to geopolitical considerations. 
However, when we attempt to come to 
the rescue of Communist governments 
and invite them to use our resources to 
alleviate hardships within their borders, 
we are merely taking unto ourselves a 
burden which would normally fall on the 
Soviet Union or another member of the 
Communist empire. 

Fifth, the program of aid to Commu- 
nist countries which may appear to be 
on the verge of defecting from the Com- 
munist empire is based on a misguided 
concept of strategy. Our mutual-secu- 
rity program is designed as an obstacle 
to Communist expansion. Therefore, 
some have reasoned, the greatest. effort 
in foreign aid should be made in those 
countries where the threat of commu- 
nism is the greatest. This line of rea- 
soning leads to the concept of aid to 
Communist countries, The Honorable 
Chester Bowles, formerly our Ambassa- 
dor to India, stated the fallacy of this 
reasoning succinctly when he pointed 
out that we have appeared to offer a 
premium to those countries which have 
the most Communists. Mr. Bowles 
observed: 

A nation that could produce a sufficiently 
frightening array of local Communist agi- 
tators was often flooded with more assist- 
ance than it could properly use, while other 
nations which were less well endowed with 
such troublemakers received little or 
nothing. 


In view of this state of affairs, we 
should not be surprised when countries 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America de- 
velop Communist movements. I do not 
believe that such movements develop as 
a deliberate, calculated step in obtain- 
ing liberal American aid, but it must be 
obvious to every foreign political leader 
that a judicious amount of communism 
in the body politic is an important 
requisite for obtaining assistance from 
the United States. 
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Sixth, aid to Communist nations is 
aid to countries which might well be 
fighting against us in the event of war. 
Every Senator is well aware of the diffi- 
culty of drawing the line between mili- 
tary aid and economic aid. In modern 
warfare, every step which is taken to 
make a nation self-sufficient in the eco- 
nomic sense is a step which improves 
that country’s mobilization base and 
makes it better able to wage war. A 
step to improve the warmaking poten- 
tial of a Communist state is like playing 
with dynamite. 

Mr. President, in the 10 years since 
Congress first embarked on a foreign- 
aid program through its approval of the 
Marshall plan, we have seen many 
changes in the concept and form of the 
program. 

We originally contemplated a com- 
paratively modest plan for the restora- 
tion of Western Europe. The Marshall 
Plan worked well. It gave some Amer- 
icans the confidence to launch into a 
global program with multiple objectives. 
The global program has not worked well. 

Military assistance, which most di- 
rectly strengthens our defenses by 
building up the armed strength of our 
allies, has been sadly mismanaged, and 
at times it is even given to nations 
which are not true friends of this 
country. 

I quote from House Report No. 1281 
of the House Government Operations 
Committee: 

The conclusions of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral mean that the United States has given 
military end items to some countries to 
equip a total force which is either beyond 
(1) the manpower capabilities of the coun- 
try to raise, (2) the technical capability to 
maintain, (3) the economic capability of 
the country to sustain even if such a force 
could be raised, or (4) the desire or will- 
ingness of the recipient country to fulfill 
or comply with the military objectives as- 
signed to it. It means further that the 
maximum military effectiveness of the 
countries involved could have been devel- 
oped with less United States aid than that 
which has been furnished, or which will be 
furnished in the future so long as such an 
unrealistic basis is used for programing 
military assistance. 


This House report was based largely 
on the findings of the Honorable Joseph 
Campbell, the Comptroller General, who 
deserves the thanks of every citizen for 
his able work as the watchdog of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Campbell made a number of dis- 
closures, among them the fact that there 
has never been an internal audit of the 
military-aid program, and that no esti- 
mates have ever been developed of the 
long-range cost of the program. 

Indiscriminate economic assistance 
has failed to contribute to the security 
of the United States in proportion to its 
cost to the American taxpayer. 

We have assumed that economic de- 
velopment can pave the way for the 
growth of democracies patterned after 
our own in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. However, this program of 
force-feeding industry and agriculture, 
through heavy governmental expendi- 
tures, is basically opposed to the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise. It is more 
closely akin to the principles of state 
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socialism. In the cases where our eco- 
nomic aid results in a sudden increase in 
the wealth and productivity of a na- 
tion—and these cases are rare—we are 
likely to find that the government which 
develops is a government which relies 
heavily on continued governmental con- 
trol of production. Dictatorship is a 
more likely product than democracy. 

We have made the mistake of trying 
to buy friends. We cannot simply go 
forth and buy love of representative de- 
moeraey and love of freedom like we 
can buy a ton of coal or a bushel of 
wheat. Love and friendship must first 
exist in the hearts of the people them- 
selves, and if it does not exist there, no 
number of our dollars will put it there. 

Who is to say that we did not have 
just as many friends, if not more, at the 
end of the World War I than we have 
right now? Is it not possible that, in- 
stead of curing the ills of the world with 
our dollars, we have added to them—by 
aiding communism in many instances, 
by subsidizing socialism in even more in- 
stances, by destroying the independence 
and self-reliance of many nations, by 
upsetting the way of life of peoples who 
do not want it upset? 

A striking example can be pointed out 
by reference to a quotation from a Cey- 
lon newspaper, which said: 

If the United States withdrew its offer of 
nid, that would be the price Ceylon would 
cheerfully pay to maintain her independ- 
ence * * * If any country in the world of- 
fers Ceylon aid without strings she will 
gladly and gratefully accept as Nehru's In- 
dia has done, but she cannot be bought, sold 
or bartered. After all, we have survived 
without American aid all these years and 
our self respect. cannot be bought with dol- 
lars. 


More and more we find that nations 
are responding to American aid in the 
way that Ceylon newspaper does, namely, 
that when a country accepts foreign aid 
from the United States, it feels that it 
is doing this country a favor. If some 
of the countries which receive Ameri- 
can aid are so blinded with pride that 
they do not know the difference between 
Communist oppression and American 
generosity, then the time has come to 
stop injuring their pride with gifts of 
American dollars. 

In addition to making the mistake of 
trying to buy friends, we have also made 
ourselves appear to be rich and arrogant, 
in our relations with the poorer nations 
of the world. The recent riots in For- 
mosa should be evidence enough of the 
envious feeling we have generated among 
the countries which have small re- 
sources. 

Through the foreign-aid program we 
have imposed a heavy burden on the 
taxpayers of today and the taxpayers 
of tomorrow, for this burden will per- 
sist for generations to come. Recently 
the Congress voted to raise the debt 
limit to $280 billion. By the end of this 
fiscal year, we shall have authorized, or 
spent, approximately one-fourth of our 
national debt, by means of this and 
other giveaway programs. The interest 
alone on the foreign-aid portion of the 
national debt is costing us between two 
billion dollars and three billion dollars 
annually. At the same time, some of 
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this assistance has been used by foreign 
countries to reduce their own taxes and 
pay off their own national debts. 

I am alarmed at this program. It is 
wrong in its conception, and it has been 
bungled in its execution. In the past 
10 years, many mistakes have been 
made, and many instances of wasteful- 
ness, extravagance, graft, and inef- 
ficiency have been brought to light. I 
wish to recall for a few moments several 
of these projects, to illustrate some of 
the follies of our foreign-aid program. 

Our foreign-aiders have poured mil- 
lions of dollars into overseas reclama- 
tion projects which will make it possible 
for foreign countries to reclaim thou- 
sands of acres of farmland, and thus to 
enable their farmers to compete with our 
own farmers here at home who, for the 
past several years, have been in an agri- 
cultural recession. 

They have also helped set up textile 
and other industries in foreign coun- 
tries where low-wage competition can 
have further adverse effects on our do- 
mestic employment. Of the foreign-aid 
money used by recipient countries to 
purchase textile products in 1957, only 
7.5 percent was purchased from United 
States mills. The rest, which amounted 
to $89 million, was bought from Japan 
and other competitors. 

Our country, which plants very little 
rice, has sent technicians to Korea to 
teach Korean ricegrowers how to grow 
more and better rice. At the same time, 
shrewd Korean and Vietnam merchants 
have made large windfall profits and 
have maneuvered kickbacks while trad- 
ing foreign-aid items. 

The report of the House of Represent- 
atives Government Operations Commit- 
tee says that a quarter of a billion dollars 
in assistance to Iran from 1951 to 1956 
was administered in a “loose, slipshod, 
and unbusinesslike manner,” and adds 
that amounts requested for aid to Iran 
aoe to have been picked out of the 

In Laos, where we have been spending 
more money per capita than in any 
other country, the Communist Party is 
gaining more and more political power. 
In addition, the country’s Minister of 
Planning and Reconstruction, who is the 
leader of the Communist political move- 
ment, has a voice in the spending of 
some of this American aid. 

In Saudi Arabia, we have been giving 
millions of dollars to billionair: King 
Saud, who has more than 100 wives and 
gold-plated Cadillacs. 

If all this were not enough, this pro- 
gram has also provided wage boosts to 
Iranian Government workers; public 
baths for Egyptian camel drivers; air- 
plane rides for thousands of Moslems, 
to enable them to visit their religious 
shrine in Mecca; a sugar-beet refinery 
where there were insufficient beets; and 
we have even given some countries so 
much that we have contributed to their 
inflationary spirals. 

If I had to single out one error as the 
most dangerous of all, I would find the 
choice a difficult one. There are too 
many from which to choose. 

As of this moment, I am inclined to 
rank the mistake of offering aid to Com- 
munist countries above all the rest. I 
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see no justification whatever for a pro- 
gram to combat communism by extend- 
ing aid tocommunism. I think it is im- 
portant, therefore, that we eliminate 
from House bill 12181 any provision 
which would authorize any assistance to 
Communist countries. 

This week, the Senate is being asked 
to authorize, under the provisions of this 
bill, the appropriation of $3,068,900,000. 
This is $229 million less than the $3,297,- 
900,000 requested by the administration. 
These figures show that the adminis- 
tration is committed to continue this 
foreign-aid program at a high level of 
spending, 

Certainly, with a national debt of $280 
billion, with a possible deficit of $9 bil- 
lion facing us during fiscal year 1959, 
with greater expenditures required for 
missile and satellite development and re- 
search, with other economic and social 
needs staring us in the face at home, and 
with our people paying almost one-third 
of their income in taxes, the time has 
now come for the United States to take 
steps toward shackling this foreign-aid 
monster and bringing its spending spree 
to an end. No one can argue with the 
principle that the best assurance we have 
for the preservation of freedom in this 
world is the maintenance of a strong 
America, and if this strength is to be 
sustained and maintained, then we must 
reduce our foreign-aid program lest we 
spend ourselves to death and ruin our 
country economically, in accordance with 
the prophesies and hopes of Marx and 
Lenin. 

Furthermore, if given the chance, pri- 
vate investment could replace foreign aid 
in many nations. 

Some feel that the greatest hindrance 
to foreign investment is fear of confisca- 
tion. I do not agree. I think the great- 
est hindrance is foreign aid. Private 
capital does not go to a country whose 
economy is choked with sterile capital 
that yields no profit. 

The largest receiver of Federal hand- 
outs since World War II has been West- 
ern Europe, and it has been the smallest 
receiver of new investment funds from 
private sources. As of 1956, Western Eu- 
rope had received almost 70 percent of 
the money spent under the foreign-aid 
program. But the ratio of private in- 
vestment in that area by the United 
States runs only about 14 percent. On 
the other hand, Latin America received 
2.4 percent of the foreign-aid expendi- 
tures through 1956, but it received 35 
percent of our foreign private invest- 
ment. Only an invisible amount of aid 
went to Canada, but 34 percent of our 
foreign investment has gone there. 

If investment capital is to be stimu- 
lated, foreign aid must be cut off. Pri- 
vate investment has been encouraged 
everywhere through the faith that we 
may have a lasting peace. 

The changeover from the charity 
dollar to the investment dollar would 
have a stimulating effect, and it would 
inspire the nations we have been trying 
to help with confidence and new hope. 
Moreover, it would demonstrate to the 
world the virtues of our free enterprise 
system. i 

Aside from these points, however, it 
would release thousands of foreign aid- 
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ers and bureaucrats; which, in itself, 

would be a worthwhile accomplishment 

toward reducing the size of our Federal 

Government. 

In summary of my comments on for- 
eign aid, let me say that I favor a reduc- 
tion in the size of this program now, not 
tomorrow, next year, or in 1960—but 
now. 

America should continue to help faith- 
ful and loyal allies in Europe and Asia 
with a program of reasonable military 
assistance in order to keep American 
boys at home and strengthen the Free 
World. As to economic aid—or whatever 
modern term it has been given in recent 
years in order to deceive the public—I 
believe that if we are going to give such 
assistance it should be on a loan basis so 
that the recipients will know and feel 
their obligation and so that we can stand 
some chance of recovering some of these 
funds. 

In accordance with the views set forth 
in this speech, Mr. President, I shall vote 
to reduce the authorization recommen- 
dations of the committee. If the bill is 
not properly amended, then it is my in- 
tention to vote against final passage of 
the bill, as I have done in previous years. 
SEVENTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLARS TO EUROPE AND 

ASIA IN 10 YEARS TO BUILD COMPETITIVE 

PLANTS AND MINES TO BUILD DOLLAR BALANCES 

TO DEMAND OUR GOLD—NAMED MARSHALL 

PLAN, ECA, AND MUTUAL SECURITY 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, with 
respect to the bill under consideration 
and which provides for spending more 
additional billions of American tax- 
payers’ money in Europe and Asia to 
build competitive industries; we only 
need to read the current newspaper re- 
ports to note the effect the money given 
them to this date has had on our econ- 
omy and the attitude of the people of the 
recipient countries, in order to. judge the 
future fate of the people of the United 
States under such an unnecessary drain 
on their tax resources. 

WORLDWIDE GIVEAWAY PROGRAM INHERITED FROM 

PREVIOUS ADMINISTRATIONS 

Mr. President, let us take a look at the 
start of all this foreign-aid business. Let 
us look at the record. This program did 
not start yesterday, and it did not start 
under this administration. The only 
criticism which can be directed toward 
the current administration is the fact 
that it has carried on the inflation—bil- 
lions to Europe and Asia—and the free 
trade programs which were started years 
before it took office. 

MARSHALL PLAN CALLED FOR DIVISION OF UNITED 
STATES TAXPAYERS’ WEALTH WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
The gigantic tax assessments against 

the American people, in order to send 

their money abroad, became evident 
with the Marshall plan. The program 

did not start with the Marshall plan— 

and I will review that later—but the 

Marshall plan was the first bold at- 

tempt, which was successful, to force 

the taxpayers of this Nation to embark 
upon a principle of division of wealth 
with the nations of the world. America, 
under these programs, was to supply the 

money to advance their standard of liv- 

ing to which they would like to become 

accustomed. 
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NATION’S ECONOMY SUBORDINATED TO WILD 
STATE DEPARTMENT FOREIGN POLICIES 


In 1949, to pinpoint a direct recom- 
mendation from a State Department 
gone wild, Mr. Acheson and Mr. Thorp 
were Secretary of State and Assistant 
Secretary of State, respectively. Mr. 
Acheson said: 

It is hardly possible any longer to draw 
a sharp dividing line between the economic 
affairs and political affairs. * * * Each 
complements and supplements the other. 
They must be combined in a single unified 
and rounded policy. 

THE ORIGINAL GLOBAL GIVEAWAY BASED ON 

ERRONEOUS PREMISE 

Mr. Thorp further blueprinted the 
procedure when he appeared before a 
committee in 1949 and specifically stated 
three things. He said: 

1. The European recovery program (Mar- 
shall plan or ECA) extends immediate as- 
sistance on a short-term basis to put the 
European countries back on their feet.. 

2. The trade agreements (act) program is 
an integral part of our overall program for 
world economic recovery. * * + 

3. The International Trade Organization 
upon which Congress will soon be asked to 
take favorable action provides a long-term 
mechanism—each. part of this program is 
important. Each contributes to an effective 
and consistent whole. 


The first professed that the Marshall 
plan, or the money in direct cash to be 
given to Europe and Asia, was to be 
used to assist foreign nations temporar- 
ily to develop their industry, with an in- 
dication there should be a recovery to 
prewar standards. 

At that time and during the debate on 
the Marshall plan in 1947, the senior 
Senator from Nevada presented figures 
to this body which showed that at that 
moment only two nations in Europe were 
below their prewar development and pro- 
duction levels, Those nations were Aus- 
tria and Germany, which we had just de- 
stroyed in the war. We had utterly de- 
stroyed Germany and had seriously dam- 
aged Austria, so that those two countries 
were unable to develop industry. 

The remainder of the European na- 
tions were, at the time the Marshall 
plan was adopted, in a normal condi- 
tion, in relation to prewar production. 
However, over the determined opposi- 
tion of a handful of Senators, the Mar- 
shall plan was put into effect. ; 

The Marshall plan was changed al- 
most every year, since the change of 
the name made it impossible for the 
public to follow. And of course Senators 
are unable to follow what is done with 
the money, because that is apparently 
secret all the way around, and the testi- 
mony in the committees never reveals 
what is done. 

FOREIGN AID AND FREE TRADE TIED TOGETHER BY 
STATE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Thorp said, in 1949, subsequent 
to the passage of the Marshall plan and 
its renewal the following year, in his 
testimony before the committee, that 
the Marshall plan was a temporary 
method employed to help certain Euro- 
pean countries in their recovery. Mr. 
Thorp said that the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which he called the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act—the phrase 
“reciprocal trade,” does not occur in the 
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act at all, and never has, from the be- 

ginning, since our agreements are not 

reciprocal and were never so intended— 

was point No. 2 toward a permanent 

recovery. 

ITO LINKED TO FREE IMPORTS: FOREIGN AID IN 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTIC PLAN 

Then Mr. Thorp said that the ITO, 
the International Trade Organization, 
the program which the Department was 
then getting ready to present to Con- 
gress, was the third point. He stated 
the three were inseparable, each being 
dependent upon the others. That was a 
bold attempt. It was the next step be- 
yond the Marshall plan and was de- 
signed to make permanent the division 
of the markets of this Nation with the 
other nations of the world, and the divi- 
sion of the cash, assessed against the 
taxpayers of this Nation, on the basis 
of a clearly permanent international So- 
cialistic plan. 

PERMANENT GIVEAWAY OF UNITED STATES 
TAXPAYERS’ CASH PROJECTED 

Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of State, last 
year, when the act was before Congress 
for renewal, said that the Marshall plan, 
whatever it might be called, the program 
involving giving away the money of 
American taxpayers must become perma- 
nent. There is no question that was 
the idea in mind in the beginning, and 
the senior Senator from Nevada so stated 
on this floor in 1947. The senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada stated that once we 
started this plan of the division of cash 
it would become permanent. 

Secretary Dulles now testifies—I sup- 
pose he has so testified this time before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, since he did last year—that the 
program must become permanent, which 
means that the division of the wealth 
of the United States must be continued 
in future years among the nations of 
Europe and Asia. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY AND FOREIGN POLICY KEPT 
SEPARATE IN CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which has become largely a back number 
in Washington, New York, and other 
places in the United States where these 
giveaway programs are so heartily sup- 
ported, specifically and pointedly sepa- 
rates the regulation of the national econ- 
omy of the United States from the fixing 
of foreign policy. 

That document, in article I, section 8, 
specifically provides that the legislative 
branch of a three-branch Government 
created under the Constitution shall reg- 
ulate foreign trade, shall fix and adjust 
the duties, imposts, and excises which we 
call tariffs, in the regulation of the na- 
tional economy. The national economy 
is regulated by the adjustment of the 
duties, imposts, and excises, or tariffs 
and whoever regulates foreign trade. 
The legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment is directed by the Constitution to 
regulate foreign trade. The executive 
was to conduct our foreign policy with 
the advice and consent of Senate. 

In 1934, at the urging of a powerful 
President, Congress enacted a law, to 
combine the two functions to which I 
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have referred; and from that time— 

1934—until this date the executive de- 

partment has both determined the for- 
eign policy and regulated the economy of 
the United States. 

Acheson and Thorp’s statement has 
borne fruit. 

‘TRAGIC EXPERIENCE UNDER KINGS AND AUTOCRATS 
PROMPTED FOREFATHERS TO SEPARATE FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC POWERS 
Why were the two functions separated 

in the beginning. The debates in the 

Constitutional Convention show that 

Washington, Madison, Ben Franklin, 

and others who put into writing that 

immortal document, had been pushed 
around by kings, queens, and autocrats 
for many years. That was the experi- 


ence of the Thirteen Colonies. What 
did the kings, queens, and autocrats 
have in their hands? It was the fixing 


of foreign policy and the regulation of 

the economy of the American Colonies 

by executive order. 

The framers of our Constitution, hav- 
ing been subjected to such regulation, 
both in one branch, determined that 
such a thing should never happen to the 
United States of America, so they point- 
edly separated the two functions. One 
was placed in the legislative branch. 
The regulation of the economy of the 
United States was placed in the legis- 
lative branch by article I, section 8. 

The other—fixing of foreign policy— 
function was placed in the executive 
department by article II, section 2. The 
executive department is the second 
branch mentioned in the Constitution. 
The judicial branch is described as the 
third branch of the three-part Govern- 
ment. 

EXECUTIVE DOMINATION OF CONGRESS BEGAN IN 

1934 TRADE ACT 

By the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
the two functions are combined. As can 
be seen, progressively, starting in 1933 
and 1934, the executive department— 
the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent of the United States—have slowly 
encroached upon and dominated the leg- 
islative branch. 

Today the State Department has the 
audacity to recommend that all these 
programs become permanent, and that 
the Congress appropriate the money of 
the taxpayers and assign it to the De- 
partment. 

I submit that we have come a long way 
since Ben Franklin, George Washington, 
and other distinguished patriots sat 
down and arranged the separation of 
powers under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION ONLY PROPER 
WAY TO CHANGE DIVISION OF ITS POWERS 
I am heartily in accord with what 

George Washington had to say in his 

Farewell Address about usurping powers 

under the Constitution, and about the 

separation of powers. George Washing- 
ton said in his farewell address: 

if, in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation: for though this, 
in one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. 
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If, then, the American people want the 
executive department, the President of 
the United States, to exercise this eco- 
nomic power, we should amend the Con- 
stitution. If any Member of Congress 
decides that the regulation of the eco- 
nomic structure of the country, the fix- 
ing of duties, imposts, and excises, in the 
regulation of foreign trade, should be in 
the President of the United States in- 
stead of the legislative branch, let him 
propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT PROCEDURE STATED 


Such a proposal could be considered 
by the proper committees of both Houses 
of Congress and voted upon by the two 
Houses. If it were approved and sub- 
mitted to the States, and three-fourths 
of the States should ratify it, that would 
be in accordance with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

It may be complained that such a 
course of action would require time. 
But the process to which I have referred 
has continued for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Some of the things about 
which I am complaining today, includ- 
ing the transfer of the legislative pow- 
ers to the executive in violation of the 
separation of powers under the Consti- 
tution, have been going on for nearly a 
quarter of a century. The Constitution 
of the United States could be amended 
in a couple of years if the people of the 
United States believed that it should be 
amended. 

PEOPLE'S RIGHT TO KNOW—SAFEGUARDED 

CONSTITUTIONAL SEPARATION OF POWERS 

However, if any Member of this body 
had the audacity to introduce a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
which would place in the executive de- 
partment the power of the legislative 
branch to regulate the national economy 
and to fix duties, imposts, and excises, 
and to regulate foreign trade, he would 
never be returned to this body by his 
constituents; and such objection would 
be raised all over the country that other 
Members of Congress would be too 
frightened even to attempt to bring 
about such a result. 

Under the separation of powers, the 
people had an opportunity to know what 
is being done. Now most of the people 
do not know, or did not know until the 
effect of the program begins to be felt. 
FOREIGN ALUMINUM PLANTS FINANCED BY 

UNITED STATES TAXPAYERS THREATEN ALU=- 

MINUM INDUSTRY HERE 

During World War II, as a part of the 
program of distribution of the money of 
the taxpayers to foreign countries, $68 
million was given to a corporation in 
Canada to build an aluminum plant, for 
example. Other millions of our taxpay- 
ers’ money has gone to build other for- 
eign aluminum plants. Let us see the 
effect these aluminum plants are having 
on the United States. In the New York 
Times of today, June 5, reference is 
made to Mr. Donovan Wilmot, who is 
the vice president of the Aluminum 
Company of America. The article states: 

The Nation’s primary aluminum industry 
will find it increasingly difficult to remain 
strong unless the Government provides ade- 
quate protection for it against the compe- 


tition of subsidized or state-owned foreign 
producers.” 
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This view was expressed yesterda’ 
Donovan Wilmot, vice president of the a 
uminum Company of America, at the spring 
meeting of the Aluminum Extruders’ Coun- 
cil at Williamsburg, Va. 

Wage rates in competing foreign opera- 
tions are only a fraction of those paid in 
this country, Mr. Wilmot said. While fac- 
tory wages in the United States averaged 
$2.07 an hour, and domestic aluminum in- 
dustry hourly earnings, $2.50 to $2.75—not 
including fringe benefits—the aluminum in- 
dustry in such countries as Japan, Italy, 
France and West Germany pays 24 to 48 
cents an hour, he said. 

Mr. Wilmot said the United States tariff 
on aluminum pig and ingot was presently 
1.3 cents a pound and would be reduced to 
1.25 cents on July 1. By contrast, he said, 
Americans shipping into France and 
must pay tariffs of about 6 to 10 cents a 
pound, 

UNITED STATES ONLY NATION THAT REFUSES TO 
PROTECT ITS WAGE EARNERS AND INVESTORS 
Mr. President, we are the only free- 

trade Nation in the world; every other 
nation protects its commercial enter- 
prises within its own borders. If a per- 
son wishes to ship an automobile to Eng- 
land, for example—and England screams 
the loudest for the free trade for the 
United States—it will cost him 55 per- 
cent of the cost of the automobile. And 
so it goes around the world. The foreign 
countries have import permits, exchange 
permits, tariffs, and everything it re- 
quires to regulate imports. We are the 
only Nation in the world that does not 
protect its workingmen and investors, 
once the investment is made on a com- 
mercial basis. 

I note also the headline in the Wall 
Street Journal of yesterday—and the 
Wall Street Journal is a very conserva- 
tive newspaper—“Sterling Area’s Dollar 
Reserves Increased in May—Surplus of 
$125 Million in Month Boosts Its Total 
Reserve Above $3 Billion.” 

UNITED STATES GOLD SUPPLY BEING SIPHONED 

OPF TO KINGS AND DICTATORS 

Mr. President, speaking of gold, we 
are losing our gold by leaps and bounds to 
foreign nations. With the more than 
$3 billion which will be authorized by 
the pending bill, the total sum will 
amount to approximately 875 billion 
since World War II, without going back 
of that date at the moment. That 
money is divided in about 3 different 
ways in most countries. In a good many 
cases the current dictator or king gets 
his cut, so that if he loses his job, he has 
some money on deposit in Switzerland 
or some other neutral country, and can 
then live quite well without any job. 

The remainder is cut at least two dif- 
ferent ways. One is used to build up 
the foreign country’s reserves of foreign 
dollar balances which can be used to de- 
mand of this country payment in gold. 
We have made such gold payments for 
many years. 

EXPORTED GOLD BEING USED TO PUT UNITED 

STATES WAGE EARNERS OUT OF WORK 

The remainder can be used to build 
processing plants and operate mines and 
to employ cheap labor to produce the 
goods, and the goods so produced are 
sent to this country under the practically 
free trade setup we have now, and in 
that way put our own workingmen and 
investors out of business, 
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Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word about the gold standard. I do not 
believe it is generally known among the 
people of the United States that the 
folding money we give to the foreign 
countries through direct appropriations 
by Congress can be used to buy gold in 
this country. 

FOREIGNERS MAY EXCHANGE UNITED STATES 
PAPER MONEY FOR UNITED STATES GOLD; 
AMERICANS CANNOT 
The American citizen earns his fold- 

ing money, but he cannot buy gold with 

it. Foreigners, on the other hand, can 
build up their dollar balances in Euro- 
pean countries and in other foreign 
countries, and then can demand gold 
for it in this country. If all the balances 
were presented within a reasonable time, 
of the $22,400,000,000 in gold—accord- 
ing to the regular reports we get from 
the Federal Reserve Board—which is 
stored in the various depositories 
throughout the country there would be 
less than $5,700,000,000 left. That is 
not generally known, but it is a fact, and 
was so testified to by Mr. William Mc- 

Chesney Martin, the Chairman of the 

Federal Reserve Board. He went on to 

say, hurriedly, that we could refuse to 

make such payment. 

Under my questioning, however, he 
said that if we did so refuse, it would 
have a severe affect on the value of our 
money on the world markets. Moreover, 
still under my questioning, he said that 
it would probably cause a severe depres- 
sion in the United States if we so re- 
fused, and we would have to choose be- 
tween giving practically all our gold to 
foreign nations or refusing such pay- 
ment and thereby destroying the value 
of the dollar on the international mar- 
kets, and causing a depression here. 
RUSSIAN GOLD A THREAT TO MONEY MARTS OF 

WESTERN WORLD 

Mr. President, I have only one other 
word to say on the matter of gold pro- 
duction and possession in the world to- 
day. I spent 2½ months behind the 
Tron Curtain in 1955, and I visited many 
of the mines in Russia, and some even in 
Siberia. I went into all the 16 Socialist 
Republics. I am here to tell the Senate 
that in my earnest opinion the real Rus- 
sian threat to this country may be 
putting the ruble on the gold standard. 
When I was there they charged me—and 
I suppose they charged everyone else 
the same—$1 for 4 rubles. One dollar 
could buy four rubles. It was actually 
worth $1 to 16 rubles. That made a con- 
siderable overcharge. It cost me about 
$40 a day to stay at the National Hotel, 
in a rather fair apartment. Sometimes 
even the plumbing worked. Forty dol- 
lars a day was too much money for it. 
If the exchange had been 16 rubles to 
the dollar, the proper exchange, it would 
have been about right. However, they 
were their rubles; not mine. The Rus- 
sians regulated them. 

I really believe that within a year or 
two the Russians will put the ruble on 
the gold standard. When they do that, 
all the dollar balances will be demanded, 
and we will have very little gold left, that 
would mean a panic here. 
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FOREIGN AID GIVES FOREIGN COUNTRIES POWER 
TO TAP OUR GOLD SUPPLY 


Someone may ask, “What has that to 
do with the bill before the Senate to- 
day?” The money will go to buy gold, 
and we will give it to the foreign coun- 
tries. They can build up their dollar 
balances and also build factories, with 
which to compete with the working men 
and investors of the United States, just 
as Mr. Donovan Wilmot, vice president 
of the Aluminum Company of America 
said, according to today’s New York 
Times. He is as right as rain about it. 

I believe some attention should be 
paid to the leaders of industry in 
America. Such action as I have indi- 
cated concerns our own employees and 
our own people, and it will mean our own 
people being put out of work. 
CANADIANS DEMANDING TARIFF PROTECTION 

TO BAR CHEAP IMPORTS 

I note also in this morning’s New York 
Times another article under the head- 
line, “New Tariff Plea Voiced in Canada— 
Chief of Big Industrial Group Urges 
‘Adequate’ Tariff To Bar Cheap Imports.” 

The article reads: 

MONTREAL, June 4-—Canadian manufac- 
turers heard a new call today for an ade- 
quate tariff to protect the Canadian economy. 


This from a nation that screams to 
high heaven when we seek to protect 
American markets—giving equal access 
to American markets for Americans. 

H. V. Lush, retiring president of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, said in his 
report to the group’s annual meeting at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, that the tariff also 
would guard “our Canadian wage standards 
from the devastating effects of cheap labor 
and mass-produced products.“ 


Mr. Lush made the following point, 
also: 

The pr diversion of trade from the 
United States to Britain—as called for by 
the Government some months ago—has al- 
ready resulted in reduced purchases from 
American-owned subsidiary companies in 
Canada. England still practices empire pro- 
fessional rates which holds her ex-colonies 
loyalty. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS, MANUFACTURING COSTS 
HIGHEST IN THE WORLD 

That is simply further evidence of 
what I said a few moments ago, namely, 
that the United States is the only free 
trade Nation in the world. Higher wages 
are paid in the United States than are 
in Canada. Our cost of doing business, 
including our taxes, is the highest cost 
in the world. Therefore, under our poli- 
cy of having a tariff only to make up the 
difference between the cost of doing busi- 
ness in this Nation and in the chief 
competing nations, including wages and 
taxes on each product, our living stand- 
ard is higher. Other nations do not 
need to impose tariffs against America 
for that purpose. ‘Their purposes are 
different. They want to keep our prod- 
ucts out—not to equalize the cost. 

WHAT $100 TAX PAYMENTS BY 6,000 TAXPAYERS 
BOUGHT FOR SANTA DOMINGO 

Mr. President, all one has to do is to 
read the current newspaper reports. In 
any day’s newspaper, one can see exactly 
what is happening. An editorial entitled 
“Taxpayer’s Lament,” published in the 
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Wall Street Journal of June 4, 1958, 
might seem facetious. 

But in that ordinarily conservative 
newspaper we find a statement concern- 
ing what the Government is doing today 
in the way of milking the taxpayers in 
order to support foreign nations, The 
editorial reads as follows: 

‘TAXPAYER'S LAMENT 

Aside from an increase in the rate, prob- 
ably nothing riles a taxpayer more than see 
his money wasted or unwisely spent. If, for 
instance, your annual contribution to the 
United States Treasury is $100, the salt is 
rubbed harshly in the wound when you learn 
that some bureaucrat laid out $100 for an 
item that wasn’t needed. You can get par- 
ticularly rankled by looking upon the mis- 
spent money as your $100. 

The same attitude can be applied to 
foreign aid. During the last fiscal year the 
United States doled out $600,000 to Dictator 
Trujillo’s Dominican Republic. Apparently 
somebody in Washington thinks that the 
little country needs money. But it appears 
that the Dominican Republic was solvent 
enough to enable Trujillo to hire an Ameri- 
can press agent for $600,000, and two lawyers 
for $100,000, to investigate reports that the 
dictator engineered the disappearance 2 years 
ago of Jesus de Galindez, an outspoken critic 
of the Trujillo regime. The lawyers reported, 
incidentally, that their investigation showed 
their client had nothing to do with the 
Galindez mystery. 

The feeling that the Dominican Republic 
must be far from destitute is strengthened 
further when we consider that Trujillo’s son, 
who is chief of his father’s air force, draws 
a tidy $600,000 a year—or six times as much 
as the President of the United States, or the 
exact equivalent of what the United States 
gives daddy in foreign aid. 

This one item in the Government's huge 
foreign aid program requires the $100 tax 
payments of 6,000 Americans. 
FOREIGN AID AN OPEN DOOR TO GRAFT AND WASTE 

OF HARD-EARNED AMERICAN DOLLARS 

Mr. President, without any doubt, 
that the same thing is happening in 
about 90 percent of the cases of outlays 
for foreign aid. The opportunities for 
graft, crookedness, and all kinds of she- 
nanigans in expending $5 billion or $6 
billion a year outside America by per- 
sons—probably 98 percent of them inex- 
perienced in the work they have under- 
taken—who are simply trying to get rid 
of the money for any kind of purpose 
in a foreign country, are innumerable. 

The editorial I have read relates the 
effort of the Government to enable a 
dictator to hold his job. But there is no 
question that if the American people 
could learn the details of exactly what 
has happened during the 10 years the 
program has been in effect, they would 
move on Washington without even wait- 
ing for an election. 

NOTED WASHINGTON COLUMNIST WARNS FOR- 
EIGN AID SCANDALS COMING 

Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., who has become 
one of the leading newspaper report- 
ers in Washington over the years, had 
something to say on the subject. I read 
this dispatch on the plane from Las 
Vegas to Washington Tuesday night. 
Under a King Features Syndicate copy- 
right, Mr. Lewis said: 

Behind the daily routines and debates 
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When it is, the public will be treated to 
one of the most farreaching, fantastic, and 
elaborate scandals of administrative waste 
in the Nation's history. The mystery is how 
it has been kept under cover so long. 


I do not think there is any mystery 
about how it can be kept under cover 
when no details are ever given to 883 

z ently, no Congressiona 
am quite had the fortitude 
to try to go to the bottom of the question. 
But most of us have seen what happens 
abroad. 

TRACTOR GIFTS TO SIAMESE RECALLED 


I was in Siam in 1948. The Siamese 
weigh about 110 pounds wringing wet. 
From our standpoint, their methods of 
harvesting crops and doing business are 
very old fashioned. They use a hooked 
knife to cut rice. They stand in water 
which is perhaps a foot deep, more or 
less. They bend over and cut the rice 
with the knife in one hand, and grab 
the rice with the other hand. 

The Department of State thought the 
Siamese ought to have some tractors, so 
they arranged to send some tractors 
there. But what happened to the trac- 
tors? They were all pulled up on the 
banks. They had run out of gas and 
could not be used any more. That is 
about all that any of the Siamese knew 
about tractors. 

I suggested that the Siamese be taught 
how to use a scythe. Instead of using a 
small hooked knife, they could be taught 
to use a scythe and to increase their pro- 
duction so as to provide enough rice for 
8 or 10 families, instead of for the 2 or 
3 families for whom they produce at 
present. They might be ready to use a 
tractor in a few generations hence. 

But that is an example of how our 
money is spent for useless things. It 
could be that the people who sell tractors 
and many hundreds of other gimmicks 
are strong enough to continue to support 
this aid in order to enable them to sell 
their machinery in nations where it may 
or may not be used. 

MACHINERY SHIPMENTS TO INDIA WASTED 


The same is true of India. Much of 
our heavy machinery has been sent to 
India away ahead of its time. I shall 
refer to this in some detail further on in 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, I have been in the engi- 
neering business for a good many years. 
I know that when we try to teach the 
people of a country to use certain types 
of material ahead of their times the peo- 
ple must have the ambition to learn. 

We did not learn how to use tractors 
overnight. It took us 150 years to reach 
our present status. But we are attempt- 
ing to teach the people of the so-called 
backward nations overnight to do things 
just as we do them, and that simply does 
not work. Ninety-eight percent of the 
machinery we send to such countries is 
wasted, as can be seen by anyone who 
visits them. Mr. Lewis continues: 

The chief trick in this connection— 

That is, to sell all this material— 
seems to have been a process of negative re- 
sistance on the part of the State Depart- 
ment, combined with procrastination and 
lackadaisical indulgence on the part of Con- 
gress. 
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Mr. President, I believe Mr. Lewis is 
exactly correct when he uses the words 
“lackadaisical indulgence on the part of 
Congress.” When the blow falls, I be- 
lieve Congress must take its responsi- 
bility in this connection. 

EVASIVENESS OF ICA SPOKESMEN SCORED 


Mr, President, I read further from the 
release by Fulton Lewis, Jr.: 

Foreign aid (International Cooperation 
Administration) spokesmen— 


The title International Cooperation 
Administration is but the latest of sev- 
eral names which have been used by this 
particular agency— 
appearing before Congressional committees, 
refuse, systematically, to produce any spe- 
cifics about the yearly programs they pro- 
pose; and the financial watchdog of Congress, 
the General Accounting Office, is unable to 
make any satisfactory postaudit of expendi- 
tures after they are made. 


I can understand that, because the 
ICA has in these foreign countries great 
numbers of employees who do not even 
understand the programs themselves. 
So how can they describe them? 

BIG DAMS FAVORED FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

BUT NOT FOR UNITED STATES 

Mr. President, there are those who 
object to the construction of dams for 
flood-control purposes on rivers in the 
United States, whereas the 75-year-old 
policy of the Congress is that when the 
Army Engineers report, at the request of 
Congress, to the appropriate committee, 
that such a project is feasible on the 
basis that its benefits are estimated to 
exceed its cost, then, when the people of 
the area purchase the rights-of-way, the 
project can be authorized and con- 
structed. 

However, there are those who, al- 
though they favor the ICA program, ob- 
ject strenuously to carrying out the pro- 
gram for the construction of dams for 
flood-control purposes on rivers in this 
country. Who are they? They are not 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives or the Senate; they are employees 
of an agency of the executive branch of 
the Government; namely, the State De- 
partment. On the other hand, the ICA 
builds similar projects abroad; but Con- 
gress does not have any information at 
all about them. 

COSTS OF AMERICAN PROJECTS REPAID TO TAX- 
PAYERS—ICA-FINANCED FOREIGN PROJECTS ro- 
TAL LOss 
There is also the 56-year-old policy of 

building dams and reclamation projects 

in the United States; and under that pol- 
icy, the money used for that purpose is 
returned to the Government, without in- 
terest; or when power or a commercial 
product is produced as a result, the cost 
of the project is paid back to the Gov- 
ernment during a definite amortization 
period, with interest, namely, not less 
than the amount of interest the Govern- 
ment pays for money. But the State De- 
partment and many other departments 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment oppose that program. ‘They say, 

“It is not needed in this country. Such 

programs should not be carried on in the 

United States.” 

On the other hand, the State Depart- 
ment favors the ICA program, under 
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which between $4 billion and $5 billion 

a year is spent in foreign countries; and 

since the end of World War II, those ex- 

penditures have totaled in excess of $70 

billion. 

ICA GIFTS TO DICTATORS STRENGTHEN DICTATORIAL 
POWER OVER SUBJECT PEOPLES 

I should point out that no one seems 
to know what is being built under the 
ICA program; in fact, even the ICA em- 
ployees themselves do not understand 
about 98 percent of their program. Iam 
not surprised, therefore, that they do not 
try to explain it to Congress. How could 
they, when they do not understand it. 
However, they do understand that by 
giving such aid to countries headed by 
dictators, our support is given to those 
dictators and to their regimes. On the 
other hand, this program does not aid 
the people of those countries. Instead, 
it supports, in such country, a govern- 
ment which is not supported by large 
numbers of the people, and perhaps by 
se uta of the people of the coun- 

ry. 
BALLYHOO, NOT FACTS, USED TO PLUG FOREIGN 
AID 

I read further from the release of Mr. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr.: 

There are no records in the field or in 
Washington, to show what projects are 
planned, which ones are underway, or which 
ones have been completed. Where there are 


fragmentary vouchers, they are unchecked 
and unendorsed, thus worthless. 

Ironically enough, the immediate irritant 
that threatens to do the gering is the 
propaganda project of the President's Holly- 
wood movie czar pal, Eric Johnston, a glamor 
impressed counterpart of Paul G. Hoffman, 
whom the President was conned into t: 
on to sell the aid program to the public, 


JOHNSTON LOBBY TREK RECALLED 


Mr. President, Eric Johnston has not 
been in Washington for some time. I 
remember when he began his trek to 
Washington with reams of propaganda 
and 600 or 700 business people who 
wanted to continue to sell to foreign 
nations the products of their plants, re- 
gardless of whether those nations 
wished to purchase them. 

The day after Eric Johnston began 
his trek to Washington, I submitted a 
Senate resolution which provided that 
he be required to register as a lobbyist 
and to state the source of the funds he 
received. 

Of course, Mr. President, various of 
the committees of Congress have been 
treating the motion-picture industry 
fairly well; and Eric Johnston is the 
movie czar. The Congress voted in 
order to save the small motion-picture 
theaters—to remove the excise tax from 
bie! tickets which cost 90 cents or 
ess. 

I read further from the release by 
Fulton Lewis: 

The public didn’t buy very well, so John- 
ston switched his operations to straight- 
away lobbying and political thumb screw- 
ing of key members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, where the aid funds 
have to originate. 


Mr. President, I shall skip over a con- 
siderable part of the release, which I as- 
sume has been read by a number of 
Senators. 
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The last paragraph of page 2 of the re- 
lease reads as follows: 

Representative WINFIELD K. DENTON, of 
Indiana, says he has never experienced more 
ruthless or concentrated pressure. The 
others, no less beleaguered, are J. VAUGHAN 
Gary, of Virginia, WILLIAM H. Natcuer, of 
Kentucky, GEORGE W. ANDREWS, of Alabama, 
and HUGH Q. ALEXANDER, of North Carolina. 
‘The sixth Passman supporter they didn’t dare 
tackle. He is the grizzly Appropriations 
chairman, CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri, 
who is just too tough. 

THREE BILLION ASKED FOR 73 FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES WHILE 243 AMERICAN AREAS AND CITIES 
DISTRESSED 
Mr. President, T have submitted that 

outline to show what goes on according 
to the reports of the day, and that to 
indicate anyone who will simply keep up 
with the newspapers, will find that there 
is very little that can be said in favor of 
this program. 

Mr. President, the pending bill would 
authorize the appropriation of over $3 
billion, to be poured into 73 foreign coun- 
tries, whereas the May report of the 

. Bureau of Employment Security, which 

reached my desk today, lists 243 dis- 
tressed areas in the United States. These 
distressed areas are in 33 American 
States. But the pending bill is not 
directed toward helping the people of 
those areas in this country. The pend- 
ing bill will not increase their security. 
Instead, it will augment their insecurity, 
by draining all those billions of dollars 
out of the United States—their dollars 
among them—to be used to build up 
more foreign competition against Amer- 
ican workers in distress 

COLONIALISM ABROAD BEING MAINTAINED WITH 

UNITED STATES MILITARY AND MONETARY AID 

Mr. President, all we need to do is 
stop and think for a moment about this 
matter. Every one of the countries in 
Europe is today producing more goods 
than its people can consume. Most of 
them either have been colonial nations, 
or have been on the verge of a colonial 
status. Britain, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, the toughest colonial 
powers for more than 300 years, simply 
controlled the markets of weaker coun- 
tries. Of course, when the airplane 
dominated the British fleet, that should 
have ended colonialism; but it contin- 
ues in some parts of the world, partly 
on its own momentum, partly because 
of our monetary and military help. 
NATO, LIKE FOREIGN AID, DEVISED TO MAINTAIN 

EUROPEAN COLONIAL SYSTEMS 

Mr. President, in 1947, in the course 
of a debate with the late Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan, who favored the 
Marshall plan and the compact with 
foreign nations, I stated on this floor 
that if the United States signed the 
compact with the other foreign na- 
tions—it was called NATO—our country 
would be guaranteeing the integrity of 
the colonial system throughout the world. 
But I stated then that all our strength 
would not be sufficient to enable us to 
do so. 

“Oh, no,” he said. 

I said, “I will explain it. If they go to 
war, they will have to defend their colo- 
nial possessions.” We know that. 
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AMERICA BROKE AWAY FROM EUROPE’S TRADE 
WARS IN 1776, NOW BACK IN EUROPE’S TRAP 
We have dropped into the net. In 

1776 we declared our independence from 

old Europe and her trade wars. We 

were a colonial country and were not 
allowed to manufacture anything. We 
shipped our raw materials to England; 

England manufactured goods, sent them 

back to the American Colonies, and 

took what the traffic would bear. 

For 150 years we have developed our 
own economy to the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. 

In 1934 we dropped back into the trap. 
We turned around and reversed the 
process by reducing tariffs below the 
difference between the cost of doing 
business and the standard of living wages 
in our country, and those in the competi- 
tive countries. Those countries again 
became the suppliers of the United 
States of America. 

AMERICA AGAIN BECOMING AN ECONOMIC COLONY 

OF EUROPE 

Under the Foreign Aid Act, we help 
countries in Europe and Asia by sending 
them billions of dollars to construct 
plants and build up their dollar balances. 
We are today a greater economic colonial 
of the capitals of Europe than we were 
in 1776, when we wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. The foreign countries 
now have our markets without any re- 
sponsibilities. 

When we were a colonial nation, as we 
were up to that date, and as many other 
nations have been until recently, the 
European capitals controlled the mar- 
kets, but they also had a certain re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the 
colonies. There is no such responsibility 
now. 

Those countries have become the sup- 
pliers of the United States markets with- 
out any responsibility whatsoever. 
WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, ISOLATED FROM PUBLIC 

SENTIMENT OF PEOPLE ACROSS THE NATION 

This must end, of course. What the 
Senate will do to the bill now before it, I 
am umable to say; but I venture the 
assertion that before the next election is 
over, there will be an end to this busi- 
ness. Members of Congress are going 
back to the taxpayers and talk to them 
before they return to Congress. The 
taxpayers do not like what Congress has 
been doing. 

There seems to be some kind of a 
sound barrier on the Potomac River and 
on the Hudson River. No public senti- 
ment ever gets across those rivers. Pub- 
lic sentiment never reaches Washing- 
ton, D. C., or New York City. 

PUBLIC BECOMING ALERT TO SCHEME OF ONE- 

WORLD SOCIALISM 

The public today is 10 years ahead of 
Congress. It knows there is something 
wrong, and it has known it for a long 
time; but it could not believe that the 
Congress of the United States would do 
to them what it has done. The Congress 
is supposed to represent every precinct 
in the United States and every taxpayer. 
The people have begun to learn that 
there is a socialistic scheme for a divi- 
sion of the wealth and a division of the 
markets and a division of their own cash, 
so that the American people will be on 
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the streets. Many of them are now out 

on the streets. 

On my desk also are several handsome 
brochures issued jointly by the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, plugging foreign aid. The 
brochures are on fine paper, and are il- 
lustrated with fancy maps, charts, and 
graphs. The State Department, the 
ICA, and the Department of Defense 
weep for the less developed nations. 
BUREAUCRATIC TEARS SHED FOR FOREIGN UNDER- 

DEVELOPED COUNTRIES WHILE MANY UNITED 

STATES AREAS DESOLATED BY FREE TRADE AND 

FOREIGN AID 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I have 
news for those outfits. If they really 
want to see some undeveloped country, 
I shall be happy, when Congress ad- 
journs, to have them go home with me on 
a trip. Not only will I show them some 
undeveloped country, I will show them 
areas which were once developed but now 
lie devastated because of the foreign-aid 
policy of the United States Congress, 
and they will see people walking the 
streets. That is no news to the Senate, 
either, if Senators can read. That news 
is in the newspapers every day. 

I wish some of those advocating for- 
eign aid could visit some of the areas I 
visited last weekend, where nobody was 
working, where there were abandoned 
mills and abandoned mines. 

Now, with cattle starting to come in 
from New Zealand by the shipload, and 
canned and all kinds of processed meat 
coming into this country from the Ar- 
gentine and other nations, the situation 
will get even worse. 

NEWEST, BEST MACHINERY GOING TO LOW-WAGE 
FOREIGN PLANTS UNDER UNITED STATES AID 
PROGRAM 
Mr. President, we could not make even 

monkey wrenches in this country, paying 
our wages and taxes and costs, and com- 
pete with those made with American 
machinery and with American know-how 
in countries where labor is paid $2 a day. 
For 20 years we have had the spectacle 
of professors in our universities, who 
ought to know better, and other persons, 
saying we can compete with any nation, 
no matter what labor is paid in those 
countries, because of our superior ma- 
chinery and know-how. 

What kind of machinery, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you think those nations have? 
I will tell you. I have been in every na- 
tion in the world, and I know machinery 
when I see it. 

As an example, I spent 2 weeks at a 
mining camp in northern Chile. Where 
do you suppose, Mr. President, the best 
copper mill in the world is located today? 
It is located in northern Chile, because 
it was the last one made. 

FOREIGN PAY SCALES FRACTION OF AMERICAN 

WAGE FOR SIMILAR WORK 

I am not only talking about copper, 
but I am talking about sending 2, 3, or 
5, 6, or 7 percent of our well-trained 
American engineers and technicians to 
foreign countries to train workers in 
those countries. Within 30 days, the 
workers in those countries can do as well 
as the trained worker in America. 

Instead of $17 or $18 a day paid in 
the United States, the workers in North 
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Africa get $2 a day, or $1 a day or even 
as low as 50 cents a day. How can we 
be that crazy? Naturally, the professors 
to whom I have alluded are finding out 
now they have been wrong, but they have 
been preaching this policy for 20 years. 
I hope they are finding out they are 
wrong. Ihave no direct proof. I quoted 
statements of men like the vice president 
of the aluminum company who says his 
company cannot stay in the aluminum 
business in this country against competi- 
tion even from Canada, when we build 
plants in that area. Of course, he also 
mentioned Japan, where 20 cents an hour 
is considered to be a very good wage. 
And a Japanese worker will work as 
hard as an American worker, and pro- 
duce as much material. 

FREE IMPORTS CAUSE JOB CUTBACK IN VITAL 

NEW NEVADA INDUSTRY 

To come home for an example in my 
own State of Nevada, a new metal was 
developed a few years ago. The Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
held hearings to determine what the 
metal could do. The weight and 
strength ratio was the greatest of any 
metal on earth. I refer to the metal 
titanium. We have enough of the raw 
material in this country and in southern 
Canada to make all of the titanium we 
will need for the next several hundred 
years, so of course we are importing the 
material from Australia and some other 
places. 

In Henderson, Nev., there was pro- 
duced about half of the titanium ma- 
terial needed in the United States, and 
the other half was being produced in 
New Jersey by the du Ponts. Last year 
we imported titanium from Japan. The 
American-financed companies with Jap- 
anese workers at 20 cents an hour were 
glad to bring in the imports. Five hun- 
dred workers at Henderson were laid off. 
Our men, by the way, were getting about 
$18 a day, plus social security, industrial 
insurance, and so on. The industrial 
insurance and social security amounted 
to more than the wages paid in most of 
the countries to which I refer. 

Unless there is a change in the situ- 
ation of titanium manufacture, Hender- 
son, Nev., and New Jersey will not have 
a titanium operation of very long dura- 
tion, and there will be other men out on 
the streets. 

ECONOMY OF UNITED STATES SAGS WHILE UNITED 

STATES DOLLARS BUILD UP ECONOMIES OF 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


No Government publications have 
reached my desk about the plight or the 
problems of our own less developed 
areas, which I have just described, or 
the fine Americans whose economy is 
going or has gone down the drain. 
Nothing concrete has been done for the 
past 11 years to advance our own econ- 
omy, which has been and is steadily de- 
teriorating. Everything has been done 
that $70 billion of our taxpayers’ money 
could do to advance the economies of 
our foreign competitors. We even boast 
about it. 

Mr. President, the April 1958 issue of 
the Survey of Current Business, pub- 
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lished by the Department of Commerce, 
begins a leading article by stating: 

Foreign countries received approximately 
$5.1 billion of goods, services, and cash in 
1957 under the several United States Gov- 
ernment foreign assistance programs. This 
amount was about $160 million more than 
in 1956. Military supplies and services fur- 
nished declined to $2.5 billion in 1957. 
Other assistance rose by one-eighth to $2.6 
billion. 


“Economic aid tops arms grants” was 
a headline in the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

AID GOES TO REDS AND NEUTRALS WHILE DIS- 
TRESSED AREAS IN UNITED STATES MULTIPLY 
Meanwhile the number of distressed 

areas in the United States grows. In 
March of this year there were 187 dis- 
tressed areas. In January of this year 
there were 113. Four years ago there 
were 77. Two years before that the 
number was 37. Today there are more 
than 6 times as many, or 243 depressed 
areas. 

Mr. President, the bill we are consider- 
ing is not a bill to help distressed areas; 
it is a bill to help Communist Yugo- 
slavia, to help countries bending to- 
ward communism, such as Indonesia, to 
help the so-called neutral nations such 
as India, which cuddles closer and closer 
always to Russia. This is a bill to help 
absolute monarchies and dictatorships 
and to help the empire-minded nations 
exploit their colonial peoples and 
possessions. 

ICA FINANCING INDIA IRON OUTPUT TO REPLACE 
UNITED STATES IRON IN JAPANESE MARKET 
Mr. President, I might mention some- 

thing which is a little ironic. Japan has 
been buying iron ore from the Western 
States, and from my State of Nevada. 
Recently there was a proposal to give to 
India $50 million, or some such amount 
—a few million dollars more or less does 
not seem to matter to the State Depart- 
ment—to develop iron mines so as to 
furnish iron to Japan, and thereby cut 
out of the picture the Western States 
which sell iron to Japan. That is only 
one out of 5,000 things being done, but 
it is a concrete thing one can look at. 

I have no objection, if India desires to 
develop its iron mines and to undersell 
the iron mines of the State of Nevada 
or the State of California, if India does 
so with its own money. Such action 
would represent progress in the world, 
and be a matter of competition. How- 
ever, when the money is taken from the 
taxpayers of the State of Nevada to be 
used to finance production in India, and 
thereby injuriously affect the workers 
and taxpayers of the United States. I 
have a logical objection to file in the 
United States Senate, and I shall con- 
tinue to file it so long as I serve in this 
body. 

I have never voted for this aid pro- 
gram. I intend never to vote for it. I 
intend never to vote for inflation. In 
my committee I think I cast the only 
vote—though there may have been two— 
against the last increase in the debt 
limit. There will be another bill for 
another increase in the debt limit before 
we leave this year, or early next spring, 
if the present situation continues. 


June 5 


Mr. President, today, June 5, the Wall 
Street Journal has a page 1, column 1 
story on our aid to India. It is headed: 
“Industrializing India; Socialist Pro- 
gram Runs Into Barriers Despite Grow- 
ing Aid From United States; Big Budget 
Deficits Spur Inflation, Hiking Costs and 
Bringing Cuts in Plan; Idle United 
States Tractors, Grain Bins.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from this informative and timely 
apoie from today’s Wall Street Jour- 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIALIZING INDIA; SOCIALIST PROGRAM 
RUNS INTO BARRIERS DESPITE GROWING Am 
FROM UNITED STATES—BIG BUDGET DEFICITS 
SPUR INFLATION, HIKING COSTS AND BRING- 
ING CUTS IN PLAN—IDLE UNITED STATES 
TRACTORS, GRAIN BINS 

(By Igor Oganesoff) 

New DELHI, INDIA. Here in the luxurious 
palace of the Maharajah of Faridkot, which 
now serves as the home office of the United 
States mission to India, one book merits a 
special place on all the functionaries’ desks. 

It is a pale blue, bulky volume entitled 
“The Second Five Year Plan.” This is India’s 
blueprint for an industrialized Socialist state. 
American officials thumb through it as 
though it were a catalog, picking out proj- 
ects for which the United States will grant 
assistance. 

So far, more than $1.2 billion of American 
money has been provided for India’s self- 
improvement schemes, and it seems likely 
that there will be more—much more. This 
year the United States approved a long-term 
loan of $225 million. Even before the terms 
were worked out, Senators KENNEDY, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, and Coorxn, Republi- 
can, Kentucky, were proposing another $500 
million, Senator Kennepy going so far as to 
urge a Free World Marshall plan to provide 
India with whatever outside help it needs 
to complete its economic program, 


MANY SEQUELS 


The authors of India’s present plan, which 
expires in 1961, envision many sequels. In 
working out the plan, a wider perspective 
extending over a period of 3 or 4 plans has 
to be kept in mind,” they say in the current 
volume. 

Unfortunately, at a point just 2 years deep 
into the current 5-year program, the plot of 
the big blue master book is diverging farther 
and farther from the way things actually 
are working out. 

Inflation, possibly induced by the deficit 
financing called for in the plans themselves, 
has wrecked cost estimates of the many proj- 
ects. National savings have failed to rise as 
they were supposed to, and exports have 
shown no improvement. Last month, as a 
result, the Indians were forced to cut $640 
million worth of projects out of the master 
plan and more surgery is indicated unless 
more money is discovered somewhere or the 
Indian economy takes a sudden turn for the 
better. 

Some additional money undoubtedly will 
go to India under the fiscal 1959 foreign aid 
program now being debated in Congress. 
When the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee approved the foreign aid bill and sent it 
to the floor, it took the unusual step of at- 
taching a declaration of policy supporting 
continued help to India. 

* . * s. * 
DAREDEVIL COURSE 


Furthermore, in budgeting where the 
money was to come from, India seems to 
have mapped out a rather dare-devil fiscal 
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course. It blocked out 50 percent to come 
from increased taxation and internal bor- 
rowing, 17 percent from foreign aid and left 
blank a huge gap of about 33 percent. No 
source at all was indicated for $840 million 
of this gap and the balance of $2.5 billion 
was to be obtained from “deficit financing.” 

> . * . . 
The American contributions have vanished 
into India’s capital-starved economy like 
stones dropped into the sea. Spread thinly 
over hundreds of projects—$7.5 million for 
cement, $1.4 million for grain elevators, $3 
million for wooden powerline poles, $2.3 mil- 
lion for management consulting services— 
the United States contributions are almost 
completely invisible to a traveler in this 
poverty-stricken land. 
. . s . 0 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE CONTRAST 


The Soviets also are unencumbered with 
any large administrative setup for aid; of 
the 300 Communist bloc advisors on the 
scene in India at the moment, all but a 
couple of dozen interpreters are technicians 
or engineers. Of the American ICA staff of 
217, only half are in the field giving techni- 
cal advice, the rest are office-bound, admin- 
istering the programs. 

The United States emphasis on managers 
and expediters has not eliminated all the 
rough spots in the meshing of our aid with 
Indian programs. Farm tractors have stood 
unclaimed in Bombay for half a year. Al- 
though Calcutta stevedores are notoriously 
slow in unloading vessels, six big Vacu-Vator 
pneumatic grain unloaders, provided with 
United States funds, have lain idle at the 
docks there for 2 years. More than $1 mil- 
lion worth of grain storage bins have never 
been used for the simple reason that there 
hasn’t been enough surplus grain in India 
to store. 

In doling out massive hunks of assistance 
in Asia, the United States aidsters sometimes 
work at cross purposes. It takes the average 
Indian official only a minute or two in con- 
versation with an American to bring up the 
10-year-old feud between his country and 
Pakistan over the disputed area of Kashmir. 
Suddenly this has become the outstanding 
issue in Indo-American relations—all be- 
cause the United States is supplying arms aid 
to Pakistan. 

: BOOSTING ITS BUDGET 

To meet the real or imagined threat caused 
by these arms shipments to the Pakistani, 
India has increased its military budget from 
$445 million to $641 million in the last 2 
years and is now expending precious foreign 
exchange for additional modern aircraft from 
Britain, as well as arms from other coun- 
tries. 

It’s hard to find opposition in India to for- 
eign aid, but there is some vocal opposition 
to the way the aid is being used. M. R. 
Masani, formerly an official of the mammoth, 
privately-owned Tata Industries, Ltd., and 
now a Member of Parliament, warns that 
India’s socialistic policies are a “danger to 
the democratic way of life.” Like others, 
he also deplores the heavy foreign debt India 
— piling up—already well over $1.8 billion 
n all. 

Nearly two-thirds of the $1.2 billion in total 
American assistance furnished India is in the 
form of loans. And from now on, say ICA 
officials, further aid (except technical assist- 
ance) will be entirely in the form of loans. 


A HOARD OF RUPEES? 


Yet this may raise still more problems, 
Most of the loans stipulate that India may 
repay interest and principal in dollars or 
rupees (official rate 21 cents) over the 40-year 
term of each loan. In case India’s develop- 
ment plans aren’t successful in saving for- 
eign currency through reduced imports and 
the New Delhi Government is unable to make 
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dollar payments, the United States would find 
itself with a growing hoard of Indian rupees. 

In this eventuality, the United States may 
have a much larger stake in the Indian 
economy than it probably wants. Merely 
juggling the rate at which the money would 
be loaned to Indian borrowers, or specifying 
how it would be invested, could greatly influ- 
ence the whole course of the economy. 

What's more,” says an ICA official, “we 
might not be so anxious to have India pay 
us back in dollars. After all, this probably 
would cut heavily into her ability to buy 
from us—and this is a $200-million market 
annually for United States business.” 

The United States program for fiscal 1958 
consists of $225 million in long-term loans, 
$150 million from the Export-Import Bank 
and $75 million from the Development Loan 
Fund, the two principal dispensing agencies 
of our foreign-aid program. In addition, $65 
million worth of wheat is being shipped to 
India this year. India will pay for the wheat 
in rupees and then will get 80 percent of the 
rupees right back in further United States 
ald. There is also a $6.3-million outright 
grant for technical cooperation, covering 
such things as geological surveys and soil 
studies, training of civil servants, and set- 
ting up technical schools. 

In addition to the funds from United 
States Government agencies, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (the World Bank for which the United 
States has provided nearly a third of the 
$9.4 billion capitalization) has approved 
loans totaling $415.6 million for India, mostly 
for railway, power, and heavy industry 
projects, 

TAXING POWER BEING USED TO DESTROY 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE PEOPLE 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if there 
is a desire to cut taxes—and argument 
to that end is being heard—we must con- 
sider the facts. During the past 25 years 
we have had some kind of idea, east of 
the Potomac—as I say, no real informa- 
tion ever reaches this place, so far as 
public opinion is concerned—that the 
way to regulate purchasing power and 
the way to regulate inflation is to regu- 
late taxes by taking money away from 
the people so that they do not have the 
money to spend. Someone sitting in a 
bureau can always judge exactly how 
much money we should leave in the 
hands of the people. I think it is an out- 
rage; it is a policy which never should 
have been adopted and never should 
have been even discussed. 

For 150 years this Government en- 
couraged the people on the farms and in 
industry, who worked with their hands, 
to save a couple of dollars for a rainy 
day. Sometimes that was pretty hard 
to do, but we encouraged it. Then, as 
the family grew, the family would have 
to send the children to high school or 
college, and had a few dollars to pay for 
the schooling. 

PREDATORY TAX POLICY INAUGURATED 24 YEARS 
AGO 

Then what did we do? Twenty-four 
years ago we adopted an entirely new 
policy. We had a President—a very 
powerful President—who said, Spend 
all your money. That is the way to get 
out of a depression. Depend upon social 
security and unemployment insurance. 
Do not save any money. Saving is what 
brings on depression.” 

So we have pretty much adopted that 
policy. We went from a policy enabling 
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people to save money and to get a few 
dollars together, so as to build a business 
or take care of sickness or other con- 
tingency to a policy of urging them to 
spend all their money. 
PEOPLE DESPERATELY TRYING TO SAVE FOR 
FUTURE OF THEIR FAMILIES 

We suddenly found, a few months ago, 
that the people themselves were taking a 
hand. It does not seem to mean any- 
thing to Congress. It does not seem to 
mean anything east of the Potomac 
River. That “sound barrier” stops all 
the public sentiment from getting to the 
Capitol. But the people of the United 
States have suddenly taken the bit in 
their teeth, and they are saving a couple 
of dollars. Personally I think they 
should be encouraged to do so. They 
may want to buy a business or buy a 
ranch or send their girls and boys to 
school for a little more schooling beyond 
the grade school, or even beyond the 
high school. If they have the money, 
pretty nearly all of them will do that. 

Now they are saving it and laughing at 
those who are saying, “Let us spend it all, 
to get out of the depression or recession.” 
I was severely criticized 5 or 6 months ago 
when I said that we had a recession. I 
suppose everyone knows it now. The 
people of the country have taken the bit 
in their teeth and are saving a couple of 
dollars, and we do not like that. 

SENATOR RECALLS OWN TOUR OF INDIA AND 

OTHER ASIATIC COUNTRIES 

With respect to the bill before us, this 
is a bill to help absolute monarchies, dic- 
tatorships, and empire-minded nations to 
exploit their colonial peoples and pos- 
sessions. I have been in India. I visited 
in Mr. Nehru's office for 4% hours. He 
is a very fine, soft-spoken man. He is a 
Communist, and does not even know it. 
All the principles of India are commu- 
nistic. I was in New Delhi, Calcutta, at 
the Taj Mahal, and I traveled in south- 
ern India. I have been to Karachi, the 
capital of Pakistan. As a matter of fact, 
I have been in all the countries. I 
thought that during the first 8 years I 
was a Member of this body I should visit 
all our star boarders. Ididso. Isaw the 
industries. I did not go for social pur- 
poses. 

For 24% months I was behind the Iron 
Curtain. I have a pretty good idea what 
I am talking about behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In 1954 I came back from a trip 
to Russia. I was in Russia, a thousand 
miles east of the Urals in Novosibirsk. I 
traveled down through the lake region to 
Tashkent, over in Asia, where there are 
a couple of million acres of land, mostly 
in long staple cotton. That is close to 
India, again. Itis just across a mountain 
range. 

We talk about Afghanistan; we talk 
about India; we talk about Syria. They 
are all on the edge of Russia. To try to 
control those countries would be like 
Russia trying to control Cuba or Santo 
Domingo. What would we do if the Rus- 
sians started to do something like that? 
I am not sure, but when I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Bulganin—and I saw him 
5 or 6 times after that at cocktail parties 
and visited with him—in answer to a 
direct question from him, “What would 
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you do if we started building a base in 

Cuba?” I replied, “We would bomb the 

hell out of you.” Iam not sure that we 

would, with a State Department such as 
we have. 

BILL ASKS $3 BILLION FOR FOREIGNERS, NOTHING 
FOR AMERICANS’ DISTRESSED AREAS, OR UN- 
EMPLOYED 
This is a bill professedly to give the 

the beneficiaries security, while in re- 
ality it undermines our security at home. 
A foreign-aid bill with a $3-billion-plus 
tag on it. It is not a bill to help the 
21 distressed areas in Ohio, the 19 in 
Michigan, or 18 in Massachusetts. It is 
not a bill to help the 19 distressed areas 
in Pennsylvania, or the 14 each in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, and West Virginia. It 
is not a bill to help the 13 distressed areas 
in New York, or the 12 each in Indiana 
and North Carolina, or any of their un- 
employed. This is a bill to help foreign- 
ers, not Americans. 

What do we think we are doing? We 
are selling the people—the women’s or- 
ganizations, such as the League of 
Women Voters, the University Women, 
and others, on the theory that we must 
divide our wealth, our tax money, and 
our markets to preserve peace on earth. 
What we are doing is getting ready for 
a war which we cannot win. If we go 
down economically—and that is where 
we are headed, because we are living on 
a war economy—the American working- 
men and investors will take a look; and 
if they are competing for the American 
market on an even basis with the for- 
eigners, with a tariff or duty which com- 
pensates for the difference in costs, they 
will accept the situation, in my opinion. 
But if we give that market away, as we 
are doing, leaving for the American 
workingman and investor nothing but 
national-defense material when the eco- 
nomic slump comes, we may wake up 
with the kind of government which we 
think we are fighting. 

BILL WOULD HELP COUNTRIES WHERE MOBS 
INSULTED VICE PRESIDENT ON RECENT TOUR 
This is not a bill to help the 10 dis- 

tressed areas in Kentucky, or the 9 in the 

State of Washington, or the 8 in New 

Jersey, or the 6 each in Wisconsin, Texas, 

and Alabama; the 5 each in Tennessee 

and Oregon, or the 4 in Missouri. This is 

a bill to help states overseas in Europe, 

Africa, Asia, and South America, includ- 

ing countries in which mobs spit at our 

Vice President and desecrate our flag. 
Ihave been in Peru. I have been in all 

the South American countries. In 1954, 

Senate Report 1627 of the 83d Congress, 

was presented to the President of the 

United States. In that report it was 

stated specifically, after full investiga- 

tion, that the Western Hemisphere could 
be made self-sufficient with respect to 
everything it needed for peace or war. 

That report also stated that we could 
defend the Western Hemisphere from 
North America. Within a year or two we 
shall be chased out of Europe. Those 
nations will insist that we leave and take 
our bases with us, because their own se- 
curity at home will be threatened so long 
as we are there. We can hear rumblings 
to that effect now. 
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MORE STATES WITH DISTRESSED AREAS CITED 


I find on the list of distressed areas 
which the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity has just issued that there are three 
such areas each in Montana, Virginia, 
and Maine. This is not a bill to help 
those areas. Nor is it a bill to help the 
distressed areas in California, Georgia, 
Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, or Vermont, with 
two each; nor the single distressed area 
in each of the States of Iowa, Mississippi, 
and Utah. 

THE DISTRESSED CITIZENS IN POVERTY-STRICKEN 
PUERTO RICO GET NO SHARE OF FOREIGN AID 

The distressed areas I have listed are 
in American States. In addition, there 
is a distressed area in the Territory of 
Alaska. ‘There are three in Puerto Rico, 
which I did not include in the total. 
This is not a bill to extend aid to them. 
In Puerto Rico there are Americans as 
poverty stricken, destitute, and under- 
nourished as any of the people in British 
Guiana, Ethiopia, Cambodia, or the 
Sudan. This bill is not to help the 
Puerto Ricans, but to shower millions on 
distant areas which I have named. 
AMERICANS SHOULD HAVE RIGHT TO COMPETE FOR 

AMERICAN MARKET ON EQUAL BASIS WITH 

FOREIGN NATIONS 

Coming back to the Constitution of the 
United States, the regulation of foreign 
trade and the national economy contem- 
plates that Americans shall be permitted 
to compete for the American market on 
an even basis with foreign nations. 
When the American market is satisfied, 
Americans should compete in foreign na- 
tions in accordance with their efficiency 
and ability to sell in a competitive mar- 
ket. At the present time Americans are 
not able to compete in that market. 
FOREIGN AID BILLIONS WOULD SPEED RECOVERY 

IF CHANGED TO AMERICAN AID BILLIONS 

Mr, President, if $3 billion were ex- 
pended in a proper manner in the United 
States, it would do much to relieve the 
stress in our own 243 distressed areas 
and bring some security and comfort to 
the American citizens making their 
homes and raising their families in those 
areas. Three billion dollars would build 
schools, create new industries, construct 
public works, give employment, and build 
vast reclamation and irrigation projects 
to give them new homes and new 
security. 

The State Department has had a bill 
in Congress for the past 20 years or so, 
knowing that the economic situation we 
have today would be coming along. We 
have been living in two wars and in 
preparation for war for a quarter of a 
century. The State Department has had 
a bill in Congress knowing what this 
remaking of the industrial map and the 
financing of production abroad was 
going to do to the working people and 
investors of this country—this combi- 
nation that Mr. Thorp, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State at the time, voiced specifi- 
cally. What was it? It was that the tax- 
payers’ money would be used to retain 
workers in various areas—workers who 
had been thrown out of work by free 
trade and foreign aid—and the money 
would be used to send the people to other 
areas in order to compensate to some 
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extent for the loss to the stockholders 
and, to a certain extent, for the indus- 
tries that had been destroyed. t 
RUSSIAN PROGRAM OF MASS MIGRATIONS STATE 
DEPARTMENT'S REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


That bill has not been passed, but it 
will have to be passed one of these days, 
if this is to be continued. That is the 
Russian method. The only difference is 
that the Russians do not need legisla- 
tion with which to do the job; they 
merely take the workingmen from one 
place to any other place in Russia, or 
wherever they dominate other nations. 
If the workers survive, it is all right; if 
they do not survive, they do not miss 
them. Now we are starting that prin- 
ciple here. The bill before us is a bill to 
subsidize foreigners, including foreigners 
in Soviet satellites. We have had some 
discussion already and we are going to 
continue it. The question is whether we 
will continue to finance Yugoslavia and 
whether we are going to send money be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

How can we reach such a low level in 
a short space of 24 years? That is a 
mystery to me, Mr. President. Thirty 
years ago, if anyone had said that the 
people of the United States would tax 
themselves to send money abroad to build 
plants to compete with American work- 
ingmen, they would have put him in the 
insane asylum, without much question. 
Regardless of the change in sentiment 
east of the Potomac, where no public 
sentiment ever arrives, due to the sound 
barrier, it is still a good place. 

WARNING BY REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE . 

CHAIRMAN RECALLED 

On March 9 of this year the distin- 
guished chairman of the Republican 
policy committee voiced his alarm at 
some aspects of our foreign-aid program 
in a release to the press. It read in part: 

When the taxpayer reads that we have just 
granted $225 million worth of economic aid 
to neutralist India—practically on the heels 
of giving $98 million worth of foreign aid 
credits to Communist Poland, and $62.5 mil- 
lion in farm surpluses to Communist Yugo- 
slovia—he will certainly question what is 
being done with his tax dollars. 


I agree with the Senator from New 
Hampshire and compliment him on his 
observation. He refers to the taxpayer. 
How much more will the unemployed cit- 
izen of the 243 present distressed areas in 
the United States question what is being 
done with the taxpayers’ dollar? 
DOLLARS FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES HAVE FAILED 

TO PURCHASE EVEN THEIR GOOD WILL-——HELP 

DICTATORS TO HOLD WAGES DOWN 

As long as he had a job, he paid his 
taxes—involuntarily, it is true—and the 
taxes were deducted from his paycheck. 
He is not now getting the dollar. Some 
resident of Laos, Yugoslavia, Venezuela, 
Peru, or India may be getting it. We 
know the good will we have gained from 
it in the last two places. 

I was in Peru in 1954. I do not believe 
there are any more Communists in Peru 
than there are in New York City. A 
great many people down there do not 
like the concessions our own people get 
in those nations under dictators or forced 
presidents. They are paying off to the 
dictators and the government and hold- 
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ing their wages down; then taking what 
the traffic will bear for the product, and 
that is the profit. 

We say that we want to raise the stand“ 
ard of living. What do we actually do? 
As long as we spend this money in these 
nations to build the plants and then 
bring the products to this country and 
thereby throw our own people out of 
work, but hold their wages down, we are 
not raising the standard of living. How- 
ever, if we changed that policy, and if 
we did not give them the cash, but 
treated them as good neighbors, it would 
be a different story. The United States 
is their only protector. 

PROTECTION, NOT DOLLARS, LATIN AMERICA’S 

NEED 


The United States is the only protector 
of the Western Hemisphere. We are the 
only ones who can protect the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. It is not 
necessary to give them taxpayers’ money. 
If any nation, as President Monroe said 
in 1823, 135 years ago, moves into that 
area, we should and could destroy her 
warmaking capacity at home. We 
should be the judge of our own security. 
Any nation that moves into the Western 
Hemisphere knows what it can expect 
from us. That policy has not changed 
one iota since it was issued by President 
Monroe. We certainly might have to ex- 
tend it somewhere in the Pacific and in 
the Atlantic areas, and to whatever area 
or along whatever line or boundary 
wherever our security is threatened; and 
we could move against any nation com- 
ing inside that area, economically and 
militarily. 

Then we would be in a position to de- 
stroy that nation’s warmaking capacity 
at home, and not create a small war. 
The next time we do that, someone 
should be impeached. 

FOREIGN TRADE BOOKLET REVEALS SCHEME TO 
PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 


Mr. President, what is the real rea- 
son for this desperation in the executive 
branch for a perpetual foreign-aid pro- 
gram with more billions of taxpayers 
money squandered every year in distant 
foreign lands. I think I know. 

In the propaganda booklet put out 
jointly by the Department of State, De- 
partment of Defense, and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration titled 
“Background for Mutual Security,” we 
have the tipoff. 

It is this, and I quote it from the 
handsome booklet: 

We have tried to encourage trade among 
the nations of the free world by reducing 
restrictions, by reciprocal trade legislation, 
revision of customs procedures, and par- 
ticipation in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

We have helped to make needed capital 
available by contributing to the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, by increasing the lending author- 
ity of the Export-Import Bank, and by es- 
tablishing the Development Loan Fund. 

. * on . * 

We have attempted with success to mesh 
the resources of the United States and 
friendly nations — resources of populations, 
skills, raw materials and productive capaci- 
ties and defense capabilities—to produce 
results far greater than could be obtained 
by this Nation or any other nation trying to 
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protect its interests or promote its wel- 
fare in isolation. 


THE MESH PLAN 


I repeat that: To mesh the resources 
of the United States and friendly na- 
tions.“ What does that mean? It 
means to average and to mesh and to 
mix up and to level off. So that our 170 
million people, according to the last cen- 
sus, and the 2½ billion other people in 
the world will mesh or average the re- 
sources. Where does that put us? That 
is just about like pouring a glass of water 
into the city reservoir and meshing and 
averaging the level of that reservoir with 
the glass of water. The result is that 
whoever does that is merely out of water 
and the level of the reservoir has not 
been changed very much, 

AGENCIES WOULD MESH NATION’S RESOURCES 
WITH THOSE OF WORLD 

What is to happen to our resources? 
We will “mesh the resources of the 
United States and friendly nations—re- 
sources of populations, skills, raw ma- 
terials and productive capacities and de- 
fense capabilities—to produce results far 
greater than could be obtained by this 
Nation or any other nation trying to pro- 
tect its interests or promote its welfare 
in isolation.” 

Mr. President, that one paragraph is 
very clear. We are meshing and aver- 
aging and leveling the standards of the 
nations of the world, which some call the 
Free World. 

That one paragraph alone should scare 
every Senator and Representative to 
death, if he is interested in the welfare 
of his country. That is a fairly honest 
statement of purpose. The purpose is 
international socialism; but it still is a 
fairly honest statement. 


OUT ACHESONING ACHESON 


The State Department is getting bold- 
er in its economic plans. Even Mr. Ache- 
son did not suggest that part of it; he 
merely suggested that we could not 
separate the two any longer; that the 
State Department had to handle the eco- 
nomics of the country—that is, regulate 
its economy—together with the foreign 
policy. Assistant Secretary Thorpe fol- 
lowed with his free trade principle state- 
ment, which, if implemented, would 
have taken away almost every authority 
which the Senate and House ever had 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

STATE DEPARTMENT'S MESH PLAN ANALYZED 


Let us analyze this. First, the De- 
partment of State says it has tried to 
encourage trade among the nations of the 
Free World. They do not say that they 
have done so, but they say they have 
tried. They do not say they have tried to 
encourage trade which would be bene- 
ficial to the United States and thus en- 
hance our commerce and economy, but 
that they have tried to encourage it gen- 
erally, so to speak, among all the na- 
tions of the Free World. 

Apparently they include Yugoslavia 
and Poland in the Free World, which it is 
not, but we will let that pass. There 
is also a considerable question in my 
mind if any colony or dependency of the 
empire-minded powers can be considered 
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a part of the Free World. At least, they 
are not free from their old European 
masters. But we will let that pass also. 

What is the Free World? If one looks 
at a map and draws a dividing line at 
central Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania, he can throw 
a baseball across the rest of Europe. 
This is the part of Europe which will be 
neutral if a war starts. It will have to 
be neutral; otherwise, it will be de- 
stroyed in 30 minutes. That is the area 
from which Americans will be invited to 
depart within a year or two years, be- 
cause their security will be threatened if 
they remain there. That has already 
been indicated. 

ECONOMIC UNION OF EUROPE WOULD BE NO 

BOON TO AMERICA 


Another thing which must become 
evident is the economic union of Euro- 
pean states. There is no immediate 
prospect of the success of such an eco- 
nomic union, because even the nations 
of Europe will not submit to having free 
trade among themselves. Because the 
wages and standards of living in those 
countries are approximately the same, 
an economic union could very easily be 
established. But if they achieve an eco- 
nomic union, they will demand the pro- 
tection of tariffs, import permits, ex- 
change permits, and all the other things 
which will protect their workingmen and 
investors once a commercial investment 
has been made. So United States ma- 
terial could not enter those countries 
anyway. 

WORLDWIDE PLAN OF STATE DEPARTMENT TO 
POUR WORLD'S GOODS INTO UNITED STATES 
MARKETS 
The State Department and the other 

directors of this program have told us 

how they have tried to encourage world- 
wide trade by such devices as the reci- 
procal trade legislation, revision of cus- 
toms procedures, and participation in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade. 

Only last year, Congress was asked to 
consider the establishment of the Office 
of Trade Cooperation, which the Secre- 
tary of State was pushing. That was a 
replica of the International Trade Or- 


ganization, which Congress rejected 
some years earlier, We rejected OTC 
last year. 


All that that legislation would have 
done, if it had been passed, would have 
been to approve what is being done in 
Geneva, where 36 competitive nations 
are sitting at a table, dividing the re- 
mainder of the United States markets 
among themselves. But even though we 
did not pass it, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade is still continuing 
to operate under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and Mr. Dulles so testified 
under my questioning. 

All these schemes, of course, are de- 
vices to encourage the trade of foreign 
nations by opening American markets 
to their products. American markets 
are the only markets in the pot. If the 
United States withdrew, there would be 
no game. The game is to divide our 
markets among themselves, and not to 
allow any of our products to enter other 
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nations, unless those nations are sub- 

sidized. The plan is to encourage world- 

wide foreign competition against Amer- 
ican workers and investors, for the 

American dollar. 

STATE DEPARTMENT WANTS TO SWEETEN THE 
BILLION DOLLAR GIVEAWAY POT WITH BILLIONS 
WE STILL HAVE AT HOME 
In addition to the billions of dollars 

we give away, the State Department 

wants the foreign countries to have 
the billions we have retained at home to 
support our own economy. 

The foreign aid dollars which Con- 
gress has been voting for the past 11 
years, and those for which we are asked 
to vote today, is merely money to put 
foreign countries in a position to com- 
pete, and compete successfully; to sub- 
sidize their industries, develop their re- 
sources, and finance their trade and 
commerce, so that inevitably they can 
invade, seize, and destroy our markets 
and create more unemployment and dis- 
tressed areas in the United States. 

We are not buying anything. We are 
furnishing money with which to buy 
products which are surplus in the United 
States from the overproduction of manu- 
factured goods. 

BILLIONS IN FOREIGN AID GIVEN EUROPE IN 

1920'S BY NATION’S BANKERS 

In 1919, after the end of World War 
I, I returned from France along with 
a million and a half others who had been 
sent abroad, out of the 4 or 5 million 

- who were in the Armed Forces, and start- 

ed to dig into my business again. I 

watched our foreign affairs as time went 

on. In the 1920’s, the New York bank- 
ers lent between $8 billion and $10 bil- 
lion to foreign nations. 

The New York bankers loaned that 
money with the idea that it would be 
repaid with interest, and that the Euro- 
pean nations would buy our goods. They 
did buy some of the goods, because the 
New York bankers controlled the money; 
but the bankers did not get back any of 
the money or any interest on it. So in 
due time the bankers divided the loans 
among their member banks and hastened 
the depression. The memories of those 
bankers would make the memory of an 
elephant a piker. ` 

BANKERS SHIFT FOREIGN AID PROGRAM TO TAX- 
PAYERS’ WORLD WAR II 

So at the end of World War II, in- 
stead of the bankers lending their own 
money, the money of their depositors, 
taxpayers, to the capitals of Europe 
with which to buy our goods, a propa- 
ganda such as had never before been 
known flooded the country, namely, that 
the taxpayers should furnish the money 
to the foreign nations under the Marshall 
plan and all of its successors for the 
recovery of the foreign nations. 

That was called dollar shortage. 
There is only one way in which a person 
can have a dollar shortage. That is 
when he spends more each month than 
he makes. But a foreign nation, or any 
nation, for that matter, can have a dollar 
shortage in two ways: First, by expend- 
ing more than it earns each year, which 
is considerable among all of them. Sec- 
ond, by setting the price on their money, 
in terms of dollars, higher than the mar- 
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ket price which anybody will pay, except 
a Congress which seems to have gone 
clear out of its mind. That is what we 
are doing today. d 

TRIPLE PROGRAM ESPOUSED IN AGENCY PROPA- 

GANDA IS IN FOREIGN INTEREST; AGAINST 

AMERICAN INTEREST 

The so-called reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion, which is not reciprocal and was 
never intended to be; the revision of 
customs procedures; and participation in 
GATT are all devices against the inter- 
est of the United States and in the in- 
terest of foreign nations, and are pro- 
jected, as the propaganda brochure of 
the three agencies in the executive de- 
partment proclaims them to be, “to en- 
courage trade among the nations.” 

We encourage them to divide among 
themselves the markets of the United 
States; that is what we are doing. But 
not content with the division of our mar- 
kets among them, we provide them with 
funds with which to construct plants 
which will produce various articles which 
will be sold in competition with the prod- 
ucts of American plants, In that way, 
we make it possible for the low-paid 
labor of these foreign countries to com- 
pete successfully with American workers. 
OTHER GIVEAWAY AGENCIES CREATED IN CASE 

ICA-STATE DEPARTMENT BILL FAILS 

In addition to the foreign aid we are 
asked to vote for now, some other give- 
away agencies have been created, just 
in case some Congress should be sane 
enough to vote for Americans instead of 
foreigners. These include, as these De- 
partments state, the International Bank, 
the Export-Import Bank, and a few 
others which they do not mention. 

The third paragraph quoted from their 
brochure is the payoff—the admission 
that they have attempted “to mesh the 
resources of the United States and 
friendly nations.” 

UNITED STATES RESOURCES, JOBS, MARKETS, PUT 
UP FOR “GRABS” 

Mr. President, that means that they 
have attempted to distribute, on an 
equal basis, the wealth and the markets 
of the American people among the peo- 
ples of all these foreign countries. In 
GATT there is a little “gimmick” pro- 
vision which states specifically that any 
nation which can show that it has a dol- 
lar shortage or a shortage of its dollar 
balance does not need to pay its share 
under the agreement until—what, Mr. 
President? Until the wealth is equally 
divided. And, Mr. President, we are now 
on the way to an equal division with 
these foreign countries of the markets 
and the cash of the American taxpayers, 
The dishonest part of the third para- 
graph quoted from the brochure is that 
they have also attempted to mesh the 
resources of unfriendly nations; the re- 
sources of nations that are neither 
friendly nor unfriendly, but just have 
their hands out; and the resources of 
dependencies or areas that are not na- 
tions at all, but simply are exploited 
colonies. : 

INTERNATIONAL BLACKMAIL 


Mr. President, history shows that 
without exception, so far as I know, 
when a person has begun to engage in 
blackmail, it has been necessary either 
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to shoot him or to force him to leave the 
country. Blackmail, once begun, be- 
comes more and more insistent. That 
is the situation today; the United States 
is simply being blackmailed and pres- 
sured into paying more and more cash to 
these foreign countries. 

Recently, one nation laid down the 
rules under which it would accept aid 
from the United States, and was very 
arrogant about them. I saw, either in 
one of today’s newspapers, or in one of 
yesterday’s newspapers, an article to the 
effect that Yugoslavia plans to sue Rus- 
sia—in the International Court, I sup- 
pose—because Russia promised Yugo- 
slavia a certain amount of money, but is 
not now delivering it. It could be that 
such a court action would constitute a 
precedent which could be used by other 
countries. In that event, I suppose the 
other nations of the world would begin to 
sue the United States. 

Mr. President, I note that a very in- 
teresting conversation is being held in 
the far corner of the Chamber; but at 
the moment I am not interested in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The Senate 
will be in order. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM MEANS MORE 
AMERICAN DISTRESS 

Mr. MALONE. So, Mr. President, as 
I have been pointing out, the attempt 
has been to mesh the raw materials, pro- 
ductive capacities and resources of all 
these areas into a sort of a composite 
whole, or, in other words, mix the 
wealth, real and potential, of three- 
fourths of the world in one pot, so no 
country or dependency will be any richer 
or poorer than the rest, and so all shall 
live under a universal international so- 
cialism. 

Never, Mr. President, was a statement 
clearer than the one I have just made. 
It shows what we are buying and are 
engaged to buy with our foreign aid, 
whereas 243 distressed or depressed 
areas now exist in the United States. 
But the objective seems to be a distressed 
and depressed United States, on the 
exact and precise level of, say, Sudan, 
Surinam, Laos, Libya, Iran, India, Brit- 
ish Guiana, or British Honduras, All of 
them are embraced in the program we 
are asked to finance. 

WAR THREAT HURLED BY ONE-WORLDERS TO SELL 
THEIR PROGRAM OF ECONOMIC SURRENDER 
The program is being sold to the peo- 

ple of the United States on the basis of 
either divide your markets and cash 
with the other nations of the world, or 
you will have war. Thus are the tax- 
payors of the United States being threat- 
ened. 

Well, Mr. President, if this program 
continues a little further, with the result 
that the United States goes down eco- 
nomically, war against the United States 
will not be necessary on the part of any 
country, in order to do what these coun- 
tries have in mind doing to the United 
States. 

Why we should be asked to finance 
British, Dutch, or French colonies is be- 
yond me. One would imagine that the 
nations which have exploited them 
should be the ones to extend them aid. 
But perhaps the objective is to bring 
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American living and wage standards 
down also to those of those colonial pos- 
sessions. 

FOREIGN AIDERS TO END CAMPAIGN WHEN UNITED 

STATES ECONOMY BANKRUPTS 

When a common level is reached, 
when the living standards of all the world 
have been averaged down to bare subsis- 
tence for all, when the wage of the Amer- 
ican workman is reduced to that of the 
coolie in Vietnam or the native in 
Rhodesia, then, and then only, under the 
premise of the State Department and 
ICA, will the objective be achieved and 
the need for foreign aid disappear. 

Mr. President, again I call attention 
to the fact that these agencies of our 
Government say to the people of these 
foreign countries, Our objective is to 
raise your standard of living.“ But, Mr. 
President, how are the people of the 
United States going to be able to raise 
the standard of living of the 2,500,000,000 
people of the other countries of the 
world, by dividing with them the wealth 
of the 170 million people of the United 
States? Of course, that question an- 
swers itself; no argument is needed. 

If we are interested in raising the 
standard of living of the workers of all 
these other countries, our policy in that 
connection and the way. we go about 
implementing it defeat.our very purpose, 
because so long as free trade exists, after 
we make it possible for new plants to be 
built in these foreign countries, the 
products of those plants—produced by 
workingmen who are paid low wages— 
when imported into the United States 
on a basis of virtually free trade, will 
result in the destruction of the jobs and 
investments of the American people. 
FOREIGN AID A VIOLATION OF SPIRIT OF THE 

CONSTITUTION 

So, Mr. President, it is obvious that it 
is time for the Congress to revert to the 
provisions of the Constitution. I say to 
you, Mr. President, that any expenditure 
of the money of the taxpayers of the 
United States, for the benefit of foreign 
nations, is opposed to the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Furthermore, any attempt to consoli- 
date the legislative branch and the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government, and 
to transfer the power of the Congress 
to the executive branch, so as to enable 
it to regulate the foreign trade and the 
economy of this country and to divide 
with other countries the cash and the 
markets of the people of the United 
States, all under an alleged policy of 
advancing the foreign policy of the 
United States, which may be established, 
is contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

UNITED STATES FREE IMPORT PLAN KEEPS FOREIGN 
WAGES AT LOWEST LEVELS WHILE INCREASING 
THEIR EMPLOYERS’ PROFITS 
Mr. President, I say to you that if the 

Congress once again follows the provi- 

sions of the Constitution, and if the 

legislative branch of our Government 
once again regulates foreign trade and 
national economy through the adjust- 
ment of the duties or tariffs, and stops 
the distribution of the money of the tax- 
papers of our country among other na- 
tions of the world, and if the Tariff 
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Commission, an agent of the Congress, 
is permitted to do exactly what the Con- 
stitution provides, namely, regulate the 
duties and imposts or tariffs, or what- 
ever we may wish to call them—or, in 
other words, to regulate foreign trade— 
and if the tariff is, as the 1930 Tariff Act 
provides, fixed at such a point that it 
will represent the difference between 
the cost of production in the United 
States and the cost of production of such 
an article or a like article in the chief 
competing foreign nation—that is 
exactly the language of that act—then 
the profit will be taken out of cheap 
labor at the water’s edge; and then the 
importing nations will see that the 
party is over, and that they might just 
as well permit the wages paid to the peo- 
ple of their country rise, and thus create 
a market among their own people. 

HOME MARKET RICHEST IN THE WORLD; BRO- 

CHURE AUTHORS WOULD DESTROY IT 

Mr. President, it is obvious that when 
100 American workmen are earning $18 
or $20 a day, each, they and their families 
are in the market for automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, electrical appliances, in- 
cluding radios and television sets. It is 
equally obvious that 100 such families 
will be in the market to buy more mate- 
rials than 20 times that number of fam- 
ilies in a foreign nation who are paid 
anywhere from 50 cents to $2.50 a day. 

So, Mr. President, under the premise 
of these executive agencies—and I still 
refer, in that connection to the State 
Department, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, or ICA, and the 
Defense Department, who are the ones 
who joined in issuing the brochure— 
foreign aid will no longer be necessary 
from their standpoint, when the entire 
United States is a continentwide impov- 
erished, distressed area. 

Let us revert to the Constitution. Let 
us again be the free and independent, 
ever-expanding Nation, prosperous and 
peaceful, involved in no foreign entangle- 
ments or foreign wars, the America we 
were for 140 years before misguided 
statesmen plunged us into the free trade, 
international socialist trap in which we 
find ourselves today. 


PAY BILL FOR CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOYEES 


During the delivery of Mr. Matone’s 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I regret that there is 
going to be a further delay in taking 
final action on the justified, meritorious 
increase for the Nation’s 1 million classi- 
fied employees. On learning earlier this 
afternoon that the House of Representa- 
tives would insist on a conference on the 
Senate amendment adopted yesterday, I 
immediately notified the House that the 
Senate conferees would be available to 
meet this afternoon, tonight, or to- 
morrow. 

I have been informed that the House 
conferees will not be available to meet 
this week. 

I am hopeful that as soon as I return 
to the city on Wednesday of next week, 
the conferees will be able to meet and 
come to a decision promptly. 
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The Federal employees of the Govern- 
ment have a right to expect a speedy, 
final conclusion to this long, drawnout 
fight. I hope that the final decision will 
be forthcoming next week. 

I also am glad the bill carries a retro- 
active feature to January 1, so that the 
employees are protected. 


OUR DEFENSE POLICY RECONSID- 
ERED—II—REORGANIZATION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, as 
I stated yesterday, it is my intention in 
this brief talk to analyze the adminis- 
tration proposals for reorganizing the 
Department of Defense. 

For the present and for the foresee- 
able future the need of the Free World— 
indeed of the whole world—is for an 
effective holding policy. We need to buy 
time during which the arduous processes 
of establishing law in the place of war 
may play their healing part. 

If our military policy is to buy that 
time, it must be one which is farsighted 
enough to prevail over decades, perhaps 
generations, of cold war. 

Whatever those policies may be, it is 
sure that to be effective they will include 
a radical review of the missions of our 
armed services. This review is overdue. 
Competition between the services for the 
same missions has reached a point where 
it disturbs morale and piles up the cost 
of defense. Suggestions as to missions 
will be made in a later talk. The sub- 
ject is introduced here as being a valid 
reason for an overall authority in the 
Department of Defense, informed on all 
the problems, and in a position to make 
objective decisions. Such an authority 
is set up in the administration reorgan- 
ization bill, and its purpose must be 

if we are to have an effective 
defense without wasteful expenditure. 

The relative importance of the mis- 
sions, their assignment to the respective 
services, and the size of their financial’ 
support is now determined by interserv- 
ice rivalry within the Department and 
in hearings before House and Senate 
committees. The final determination is 
made in appropriation bills on the floors 
of the two Houses of Congress. 

The Congress cannot delegate or 
otherwise escape its responsibility for 
final decisions, but it can carry out its 
responsibility in a more workmanlike 
fashion. This the reorganization bill 
seeks to effect. 

The process requires that the initial 
determinations of missions and their 
support be worked out within the De- 
fense Department and presented by the 
Secretary to the Congress as an organ- 
ized program. In agreeing to this proc- 
ess, the Congress does not relinquish its 
own responsibility. What it does escape 
is the impossible responsibility of con- 
structing, in committee and on the floor, 
an organized military program from the 
miscellaneous raw materials presented 
to it by unorganized special pleading of 
services which are honestly convinced of 
the vital necessity of their demands. 

It will be far easier to modify and im- 
prove a presented program than to con- 
struct one anew, which is in effect what 
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we now try to do. Let us, therefore, con- 
sider an integrated program, coming 
from an authoritative source. This is 
the way to effective and unwasteful 
national defense. 

Amid so much in the reorganization 
bill that represents progress, there is one 
element to which both the Congress and 
the administration must give more 
thought. The construction of an inte- 
grated program in the Department of 
Defense assumes that the various serv- 
ices, through their chiefs of staff, have 
had full opportunity to present the uses 
and the expenses of their services as they 
see them. This further assumes that, in 
true military tradition, they support the 
conclusions arrived at. 

This assumption has one advantage 
and one disadvantage. The advantage is 
that the final decision lies in civilian 
hands, through the Secretary of Defense, 
acting under the President's personal au- 
thority. Such recourse to final civilian 
authority is in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and the traditions of our his- 
tory. The disadvantage is that the Con- 
gress will be foreclosed by this procedure 
from the source material on which it can 
base its independent judgment, which 
judgment it is bound to exercise, again 
in accordance with the Constitution and 
the traditions of our history. Here is a 
dichotomy. How shall it be resolved? 

It would seem that the hearings of our 
Armed Services Committee and the de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate might well 
be directed toward finding a solution to 
this problem. Let me suggest one of the 
possibilities as a basis for discussion. 

After the official program of the De- 
partment of Defense has been worked 
out, let the Congress require that each 
of the services, including the Marine 
Corps, prepare a brief, analyzing that 
program from the individual service's 
standpoint. The committees, and ulti- 
mately the Members of the two Houses, 
will thus have officially before them not 
only the administration program, but 
also the pros and cons of the constituent 
services. Without this information, the 
Congress would be unable to perform its 
constitutional function as a coordinate 
branch of the Government. 

To be really useful, these briefs should 
be prepared as a free exercise of the 
judgment of the staffs of the separate 
services. If so prepared, there need be 
no pressure of necessity for having 
officers of the services in hearings, except 
as they are asked to appear by the Secre- 
tary. Contrary opinions will be fully and 
authoritatively expressed. Finally, this 
result will have been attained without a 
break in military discipline or a break- 
down in morale. 

Another new procedure is indicated. 
The defense program from the Secretary 
and the separate briefs from the separate 
services should be presented to the 
Armed Services Committees of the House 
and Senate for authorization, in the 
same way that other activities of the 

tration are authorized. This ac- 
tion is required if the Congress is to 
understand, amend, and modify a de- 
fense program. The appropriation bill 
for defense will then follow in due course, 
and its provisions will be more clearly 
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understood and more intelligently con- 
sidered than would be possible without 
preceding authorization. 

There may be better ways of meeting 
the situation just described. If so, let 
them be brought forth. Whatever the 
course we take, let it be one which gives 
us a program to comprehend and accept 
or revise, after free access to all the perti- 
nent facts and opinions. 

Above all, Mr. President, let it be a 
procedure which recognizes that the de- 
fense of America is a unitary problem, 
into the solution of which all the abilities 
and experiences of all the services must 
be directed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

aoe Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRL- 
MADGE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
amendment would reduce the authoriza- 
tion for military and defense support by 
$339 million below the administration re- 
quest. It would reduce the figure to pre- 
cisely the same level as the House total 
overall authorization for mutual-security 
measures. 

This identical amendment was offered 
in the Foreign Relations Committee by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. 

There is this difference between what 
my amendment would accomplish and 
what the House bill would do: The House 
bill would reduce the mutual security 
appropriation by $339 million, but it 
would divide it. It would reduce mili- 
tary assistance and defense support by 
some $220 million; special assistance by 
$27 million; and the contingency fund 
by $100 million. 

My amendment would reduce the au- 
thorization by $339 million, entirely 
within military assistance and defense 
support, and leave it to the discretion of 
the President as to how to distribute the 
reduction. 

It seems to me that this amendment is 
eminently justified, on the basis of the 
hearings, by the question which was 


asked by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 


MansFIELD], and which no one in the ad- 
ministration could answer. The ques- 
tion was as follows: 

Senator Mansrieip. Altogether the Con- 
gress reduced the President's request in the 
fields of military assistance and defense sup- 
port by a total of $771 million. Did this re- 
duction have a deleterious effect on the 
2 out of our objectives in these two 

elds? 
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Neither Secretary McElroy, Secretary 
Sprague, General Norstad, nor any other 
member of the administration was able 
to say that the Congressional reduction 
last year of three-quarters of a billion 
dollars in military assistance and defense 
support had any significant harmful 
effect on the national security program. 

In fairness, it was pointed out that 
that reduction lessened the amount in 
the pipeline so that it would last about 
18 months, and to a total of about $3 
billion; but no member of the admin- 
istration was able to show that there was 
any significant reduction in the defense 
ability of the Free World because of the 
reduction of three-quarters of a billion 
dollars last year. 

In order to show where and how this 
reduction takes place, I must rely upon 
the record. To do so effectively, of 
course, it would be necessary to rely on 
classified material. I have no classified 
material before me, and in order to be 
sure that I would not disclose anything 
I should not disclose, I deliberately re- 
frain from taking advantage of access to 
classified material. Iam relying entirely 
upon the record. 

Because we cannot use classified mate- 
rial, we must go back to a period which 
was declassified. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] made a 
suberb analysis of waste in our mutual 
security program back in 1955. That 
analysis is even more valid today, be- 
cause the amount we are now spending 
in these areas, on the basis of the infor- 
mation available, is greater now than it 
was then. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] pointed out that the cost of 
United States military aid and economic 
assistance in Laos in 1955 reached a 
total of about $50 million. He stated 
that this sum was more than equal to 
the annual per capita income of all the 
inhabitants of Laos, and that it was sev- 
eral times the total of the regular budget 
of the Laotian Government. 

Of course, now, on the basis of the 
best evidence we can get, our appro- 
priation is even greater for this purpose. 

It is true that Laos is located in a 
most strategic area in southeastern Asia, 
and is on the historic route of invasion, 
whether from the north, east, west, or 
south. However, Laos is sparsely popu- 
lated and is completely underdeveloped 
in a Western sense. Its way of life has 
been virtually unchanged over centuries 
of time. If there is to be a successful re- 
sistance to a major Asian Communist 
drive into southeast Asia over the Lao- 
tian invasion routes, it will not be made 
by Laos alone, no matter how much ma- 
terial assistance may be poured into that 
country. It will depend on the con- 
certed willingness of nations with inter- 
ests in the region to support the inde- 
pendence of Laos. 

On the basis of that analysis and in 
spite of the fact that we have been pour- 
ing an incredible amount of money and 
defense support and military assistance 
into Laos, an amount totaling, in 1955, 
$50 million—and it should be remem- 
bered that the family allowance for the 
soldiers we are paying, who are Laotian 
soldiers, is 10 times the average per 
capita income of all the inhabitants of 
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that country—and on the basis of the 
best judgment of the Senator from 
Montana, it is obvious that the Laotian 
nation is in no position to serve as a 
significant bulwark against attack in 
support of the Free World. 

It seems to me that in the circum- 
stances military-aid policies which seek 
to do more than bulwark the local 
security forces to the point where they 
can cope with armed minorities and 
stop occasional border sallies are highly 
unrealistic and wasteful. 

Of course, it makes sense to provide 
some assistance to Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam. However, to provide such a 
heavy concentration of assistance to a 
country which cannot conceivably make 
adequate use of it seems to me to be 
wasteful. 

There is one other point I should like 
to make before I conclude my remarks. 
I should like to stress what seems to be 
the attitude of the administration with 
respect to much of our military aid, an 
attitude which I consider to be inde- 
fensible. In the hearings on March 24, 
1958, before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Secretary Dulles made this state- 
ment: 

Countries sort of feel that to be in the 
swim, so to speak, they have to have jet- 
planes, etc. Even countries that have no 
practical, conceivable use for jetplanes, 
nevertheless, want to have them. They feel 
that if they do not have jetplanes they are 
a third- or fourth-class country. There is 
a psychology in this matter which we can 
deplore. We cannot ignore it, unhappily. 


I believe Secretary Dulles is being com- 
pletely honest and forthright. It is most 
unfortunate that, on the basis of the 
hearings, we are indeed providing jet- 
planes to countries because they feel if 
they do not have them they will be con- 
sidered a third- or fourth-class power. 
It seems to me that we cannot justify 
spending American taxpayers’ money on 
that kind of reasoning. 

As has been stressed again and again 
on the floor of the Senate by friends of 
foreign aid, we must wake up and realize 
that the effectiveness of the Soviet for- 
eign-aid program has been the result of 
their heavy concentration on economic 
assistance. 

The outstanding authority in the Sen- 
ate on South America, the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmatHers], made a bril- 
liant speech, only 2 days ago, in which 
he objected very strenuously and specifi- 
cally to the kind of military aid we were 
giving to Latin American countries. He 
pointed out what a misconception it was. 
He showed what it takes to provide for 
a strong South America. He pointed 
out that this kind of assistance can, if it 
is overdone, badly distort and overload 
a nation’s economy. It can become an 
“Operation Rathole.” It can be build- 
ing the strength of the Free World on 
sand. Perhaps more important, it can 
build up a military clique which does not 
really have the support of the people of 
the recipient countries. It can result 
in the kind of tragic development that 
occurred in Venezuela. It can result in 
the kind of assistance we are giving to 
Cuba and to the Dominican Republic, 
where we are building up military 
cliques. It can result in what we are 
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doing in Cuba, giving arms to a dictator, 
who can destroy the lives of Cuban peo- 
ple who disagree with him. 

In my opinion, in view of the fact that 
the administration was unable to answer 
the basic question whether the reduction 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
military assistance and defense support 
would have any harmful effects in car- 
rying out our objective last year, what 
this whole matter boils down to is that 
it is incumbent upon Congress this year 
to be very critical in reviewing these 
requests and that it should be prepared 
to make a reduction. 

Finally, if the Senate should adopt my 
amendment, it would constitute a clear 
and clean directive to the Senate con- 
ferees to go to conference with the House 
and agree to the $339 million reduction, 
but to concentrate the reduction where 
it should be concentrated, in military 
assistamce and defense support. We 
should provide as much as possible in 
the economic fields, where it is so des- 
perately necessary. 

I believe mutual assistance is neces- 
sary, and I support it, and support it 
warmly, up to a point. I believe that up 
to a point it can save us money, and up 
to a point it can be the best defense 
money we can spend. However, that is 
only up to a point. As the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] said only a few 
minutes ago, we may have decades and 
generations of cold war. For that kind 
of struggle it is necessary to have long- 
range economic support, and not the 
kind of military support which seems to 
be so out of proportion and which can 
destroy the ability of our allies to de- 
fend themselves in the long run, rather 
than protect them. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I cannot 
support the pending amendment. I have 
no special access to classified informa- 
tion, but it seems to me to be very clear 
indeed that the major part of the mili- 
tary assistance and defense support 
which are called for in the bill will go 
to Taiwan, Turkey, Korea, Vietnam, 
Pakistan, and Greece. Each of those 
countries is confronted with the threat 
of external aggression, either from Com- 
munist China, from Soviet Russia, or 
from a satellite of one or the other. In 
each instance, the frontier of freedom 
runs along the boundaries of those 
states. In each instance, the preserva- 
tion of freedom in those states is of 
vital concern to the United States of 
America. 

It is said that a basic question was 
asked in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as to 
whether the cut made last year in mili- 
tary assistance was of any particular 
detriment to our defense support or to 
our military assistance, and that no par- 
ticular affirmative answer could be made 
to the question. 

Still, we live in a changing world. 
Who can say what will happen this year 
on the basis of what happened last year? 
Have we any particular reason to think 
that the degree of security along the 
boundaries of those states to which we 
are giving assistance is any greater to- 
day than it was last year? Is it not en- 
tirely likely that it is worse? 
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We have in support of the bill the 
testimony of executive officers of the 
United States: The Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of State, and others who 
support the administration’s policy, 
They have access to facts which, re- 
grettably, are treated as confidential, se- 
eret, or top secret. Those facts are not 
made available to us on the floor of the 
Senate. They are available to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, whose dis- 
tinguished chairman I now see in the 
Chamber. I, for one, am prepared to 
take the judgment—the mature, careful 
judgment—of that wise statesman, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, and 
the majority of his colleagues who sup- 
port him on this matter, rather than to 
substitute my own, I believe unqualified, 
judgment for his. 

Moreover, the judgment of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is backed by the plea of the execu- 
tive officers of the Government who have 
the responsibility for conducting our 
military affairs. 

For these reasons, I do not feel free to 
take a chance with the security of the 
United States by voting to cut 1 cent 
from the bill. I shall accordingly vote 
against the amendment, but with deep 
regret because of the very warm feeling 
I have for its sponsor, with whom on 
practically all occasions I find myself to 
be in agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Prox- 
mire amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin. An identical amend- 
ment was considered carefully during 
the markup of the bill in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and was rejected. 
I know of no new information or circum- 
stances which would justify a reappraisal 
of the committee’s judgment. 

The committee gave a great deal of 
attention to the amounts authorized in 
this bill. After much discussion, the 
committee decided to reduce the Presi- 
dent’s request by $235 million. The bill 
specifies that the cut shall be subtracted 
from the two military items in the bill, 
namely, military assistance and defense 
support. The effect, therefore, of this 
reduction is to decrease somewhat the 
bill’s emphasis on military assistance. 

Mr. President, it is one of the principal 
functions of the committees of the Sen- 
ate to undertake detailed scrutiny of au- 
thorizations for appropriations. As a 
general principle, the Senate as a whole 
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should go along with committee recom- 
mendations of this kind unless there is 
some clear evidence that the committee’s 
judgment is wrong. 

The only evidence submitted by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin is that 
he wants to cut the bill by the same 
amount as it was cut by the House. 
Why? Does he wish the Senate simply 
to rubber-stamp what the House has 
done? Does he wish to reject the 
months of work done on this bill by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and rely 
instead upon the decision of the other 
body? 

The only magic in the proposed cut is 
that it coincides to the last cent with the 
action of the House of Representatives. 
The proposed cut of $339 million is not 
based on reason. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment lettered “D” 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 


ProxMIRE]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. i 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I þe- 
lieve it is fair to say that the proposal 
now before the Senate was considered in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and was rejected by it. 

If I read the amendment correctly, it 
does not propose a cut in the authoriza- 
tions provided by the bill. Instead, it 
proposes only a transfer; it would trans- 
fer, from one point in the bill to another, 
the authorization for $104 million. 

Mr. President, the committee already 
has cut the bill by $235 million and did 
so after careful scrutiny and long con- 
sideration. 

The pending amendment proposes to 
transfer or reduce by $104 million the 
authorizations for military and defense 
support, and to add $104 million to the 
authorizaton for economic aid. The 
amendment does not propose a cut; it 
only proposes a transfer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from Illinois show me where, in the 
amendment, a transfer to economic sup- 
port is proposed? It is my understand- 
ing—and let me say that the pending 
amendment is identical to one submitted 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] in the committee; and the un- 
derstanding I am stating is on the basis 
of my conversation with him—that the 
amendment would reduce the military 
assistance and defense support author- 
ization by $339 million below the amount 
requested by the administration, and 
that the overall effect of the amendment 
would be to cut the authorization $104 
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million below the amount provided by the 
committee amendment, and to make a 
cut of $339 million below the amount 
requested by the administration. 

But the entire cut proposed by the 
amendment—would be concentrated in 
the items for military assistance and de- 
fense support. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin is correct. I was read- 
ing the language on page 63, where the 
pending amendment proposes a cut of 
$104 million. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
matter was fully considered in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It was, indeed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And after such con- 
sideration, the amendment was rejected 
by the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask a 
question in connection with the pending 
amendment: Would lines 1 and 2 of the 
amendment cut by $104 million the 
amount of the proposed authorization 
for military assistance? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would. 

Mr. CURTIS. What would be the 
effect of lines 3 and 4 of the amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They provide for 
transferability. The Senator from Ne- 
braska will notice the following language 
beginning at the bottom of page 63: 

The President is authorized during the fis- 
cal year 1959 to transfer from funds appro- 
priated pursuant to such section 103 (a) to 
funds appropriated to such section 131 (b), 
or vice versa, amounts not to exceed a total 
of $235 million. 


The second part of the pending amend- 
ment would strike from that language 
the figure “$235,000,000,” and would in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$339,000,000.” So 
that is a transferability provision. But 
the amendment would reduce by $104 
million the amount for military assist- 
ance and defense support. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would lines 3 and 4 of 
the amendment affect the total author- 
ization, either up or down? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Les, down. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered “D” of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, Lone], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from 
woe (Mr. Lone] would each vote 
ed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senators from New York [Mr. Ives 
and Mr. Javits], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCcHOEPPEL] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. BanRETTI, the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr, Ives], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—31 

Anderson Frear Morse 
Bible Fulbright Murray 
Capehart Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Jenner Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chavez Kefauver Stennis 
Church Langer Talmadge 
Dworshak Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Magnuson Yarborough 
Ellender Mansfield 

in McClellan 

NAYS—53 
Aiken Hayden Neuberger 
Allott Hennings Pastore 
Hickenlooper Payne 

Bennett Hill Potter 
Bricker Hoblitzell Purtell 
Bridges Holland Revercomb 

h Hruska Saltonstall 
Butler Humphrey Smathers 
Carlson Johnson, Tex, Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 

is Malone Thye 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Douglas McNamara Wiley 
Flanders Monroney Williams 
Goldwater Morton Young 
Green Mundt 
NOT VOTING—12 
Barrett Ives Long 
Byrd Javits Martin, Pa. 
Cotton Jordan O'Mahoney 
Gore Kerr Schoeppel 
So Mr. PROXMIRE’S amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 51, 
line 17, after the word “subsection,” it 
is proposed to insert “, such amendment 
to take effect 1 year after enactment of 
this act.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I offer was originally 
proposed by me in the committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. May we have order, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. All Senators desiring to con- 
fer please retire to the cloakrooms. All 
persons not having business on the floor 
will retire from the floor. The attachés 
of the Senate will maintain silence. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment would insert on page 51, line 
17, after the word “subsection,” the 
words “, such amendment to take effect 
1 year after enactment of this act.” 

This change would amend 1 of 2 
amendments on the same subject which 
I sponsored during the markup of the 
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bill. I propose to insert in 1 of those 2 
amendments on page 51 the identical 
language which is a part of the corre- 
sponding amendment on page 58, line 10. 

These amendments aim at eliminating 
the present situation in Latin America 
whereby military personnel in the active 
United States service receive compensa- 
tion from foreign governments. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. 
a Senator from Montana may pro- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. To repeat, Mr. 
President, these amendments aim at 
eliminating the present situation in 
Latin America whereby military person- 
nel in the active United States service 
receive compensation from foreign gov- 
ernments. Some of these people per- 
form mutual-security functions and some 
of them serve as advisers to foreign gov- 
ernments. Many of them perform both 
functions. My amendments were there- 
fore in two parts in order to take ac- 
count of both categories of personnel. 
The existing arrangements with the 
foreign governments are based upon ex- 
ecutive agreements with such govern- 
ments. It will take considerable time 
to renegotiate these agreements and to 
obtain new understandings, which I 
hope will result in a continuation of the 
principle of sharing the cost of having 
United States military personnel in these 
countries, but eliminate the practice of 
direct payments from foreign govern- 
ments to United States military per- 
sonnel. 

The need for a year to change from 
the present system to the new system 
applies equally to personnel performing 
mutual-security program functions as 
it does to personnel performing other 
duties. The year’s grace period was 
properly inserted in the amendment on 
page 58, but it was omitted in the 
amendment on page 27. The purpose of 
my amendment now is to insert on page 
27 the same language as was adopted 
during the markup on page 58. 

If this additional technical change is 
not made, I fear that some Latin Ameri- 
can countries may get the idea that the 
United States intends to shoulder the 
burden of all the cost of having our 
military personnel in Latin America and 
they will be reluctant to share such cost 
with us. 

Mr. President, in the committee the 
amendment referred to, as already an- 
nounced, was unanimously approved in 
an attempt to bring an end to an em- 
barrassing situation. 

It is my hope the amendment will be 
accepted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

ee MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wonder why the 
Senator is offering the amendment to 
carry the principle forward for another 
year, when certainly the whole commit- 
tee, as I understand, is against the prin- 
ciple of having foreign governments 
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subsidize the pay of our personnel. Why 
not stop the practice now? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Speaking for my- 
self, I would approve of such action, but, 
in view of the fact that there has to be 
some renegotiation, I think it is only fair 
and proper to allow the Department of 
Defense a year’s time to make sure the 
decks are cleared. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ido not see why re- 
negotiation is required to stop a foreign 
government from making payments to 
military personnel of the United States 
Government who are already drawing 
full pay from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The executive 
agreements have been in effect since 
1926. I would afford the Department of 
Defense the courtesy of permitting the 
renegotiation of the executive agree- 
ments which are in force and which have 
to be renegotiated in the interest or 
bringing an end to this practice, of which 
I do not approve and which I think is 
embarrassing to our military personnel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At the time the 
agreements were made, in 1926, we were 
not subsidizing the operations of other 
governments. In the bill presently un- 
der consideration we are proposing to 
give to each of the respective foreign gov- 
ernments several million dollars in order 
to pay the cost of operating military 
establishments, and we find the same 
governments making supplementary 
payments to our own military personnel. 
If these governments can afford to pay 
our personnel, they can afford to operate 
their own military establishments. 
Why should we make a direct gift to a 
country on the basis that it cannot pay 
its own way, and then permit it to pay 
our personnel? ‘This principle is wrong 
and dangerous. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator has an argument to be consid- 
ered. I should like to read to the Sen- 
ate, if I may, the attitude of the Defense 
Department on this particular proposal, 
because the Defense Department is di- 
rectly involved. They have given me 
some arguments for turnaround time 
to renegotiate international agreements. 

The Defense Department’s arguments 
are as follows: 

1. We accept the proposed amendment to 
section 527. However, we would prefer that 
some provision be made so that a reason- 
able time may be allowed for bringing present 
practices into line with amended statute. 
The change could be made overnight only 
if the United States immediately assumes 
responsibility for making payments to mis- 
sion members in lieu of those now received 
directly from the foreign government, Such 
action by the Department of Defense would 
undercut any attempt to persuade the for- 
eign government to make payments to the 
United States—rather than to the individual 
officer—which is one of the objectives clearly 
contemplated by the amendment. It is 
suggested, therefore, that the amendment 
be phrased so as to take effect, say, 1 year 
from date of enactment. 

2. Our examination of the problem of im- 
plementing this change indicates that the 
only feasible way to make the change im- 
mediately would be by reviving temporarily 
the MAAG’s which were reduced to zero 
strength in 1955. We understand that the 


proponents of the amendment do not wish 
to see the MAAG’s revived. 
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3. Immediate implementation prior to re- 
negotiation of the international agreements 
could only result in immediate additional 
cost to the United States because the United 
States would have to pay certain allowances 
to the officers performing military assistance 
duties. 

4. Immediate implementation, prior to re- 
negotiation of the international agreements, 
would in some cases work a hardship on in- 
dividual mission members who would have 
to be assigned military assistance duties. 


Those are the arguments presented 
by the Department of Defense. I think 
they are entitled to our serious consid- 
eration. I think the Department is en- 
titled to 1 year of leeway. Personally, 
I should like to see the practice, which 
has been in effect since 1926, done away 
with immediately. However, I, for one, 
am willing to accord this courtesy to 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
not think the Department could correct 
the situation just as well in 6 months 
asina year? After all, all we are seek- 
ing to do is to stop the acceptance on 
the part of military personnel of sup- 
plementary pay from a foreign govern- 
ment. The military personnel are all 
drawing full pay from the United States 
Government. It seems to me that it is 
an indefensible practice to have Govern- 
ment officials drawing pay from any for- 
eign government. The military person- 
nel are living in the foreign countries. 
When they undertake to testify before a 
committee as to the needs of those coun- 
tries for military aid from the United 
States Government, for whom are they 
working? I think it is essential that 
American personnel be directly on the 
payroll of the United States. They are 
United States citizens. Certainly we 
can afford to pay our own personnel. 
If we are not paying them enough, I 
would be in favor of increasing their 
compensation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am in full accord 
with what the Senator from Delaware 
has said. He has mentioned a 6 months’ 
period. I am sure that if the Senator 
would agree to the 1 year extension the 
committee would do everything in its 
power to see that the renegotiations were 
carried on as quickly as possible. It 
would be hoped that within 6 months or 
less this situation could be corrected 
and the difficulty settled. I think it is 
disgraceful when members of our mili- 
tary missions in Latin America and else- 
where receive from a foreign govern- 
ment payments or other emoluments. 
I believe the practice should be elimi- 
nated, but I think we should be reason- 
able and accord the Defense Department 
a certain consideration. The Defense 
Department recognizes the difficulty, al- 
3 we had to call it to their atten- 

on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With respect to the 
other amendment to which the Senator 
referred, which was accepted in com- 
mittee, I had an amendment prepared 
to make that provision effective imme- 
diately. However, I realize that the 
Senator from Montana has given a great 
deal of study to this question. If the 
Senator believes that some time would 
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be required to renegotiate agreements, 
I am willing to go along for 6 months. It 
seems to me that that would be a rea- 
sonable time. One reason I am fearful 
about going along for a full year is that 
I have seen a great many similar situa- 
tions in the past. Next year the De- 
fense Department could ask for a fur- 
ther extension. I believe the Depart- 
ment could make all the necessary ar- 
rangements in 6 months. It is not as 
though we were asking foreign govern- 
ments to increase their payments. I 
know enough about human nature to 
understand that when we say we want 
to make all the payments to our own 
personnel, the foreign governments will 
be quite agreeable. I would go along 
with a period of 6 months, if the Sena- 
tor feels that this is necessary because 
I respect his interest in the problem. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In one of the 
amendments already in the bill, an ex- 
tension of a year is allowed. The Sena- 
tor has mentioned a period of 6 months. 
I have suggested a period of ayear. The 
other provision in the bill to which I 
have referred carries a 1-year extension. 
Would the Senator consider the possi- 
bility of a 9-months extension? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to 
make it 6 months, so that if the time 
should expire while Congress was not 
in session the Department would know 
what it had todo. If we cannot do any 
better, I will go along with the sug- 
gestion for a 9-month period. However, 
I think a period of 6 months, or, say, 
until January 1, would be very reason- 
able. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. However, in view of the fact 
that a certain amount of renegotiation 
based upon executive agreements will be 
necessary, if we can agree upon a 9- 
months period, I will ask unanimous 
consent to modify my amendment ac- 
cordingly, and serve notice on the De- 
fense nt that we expect it to 
correct the situation in less than 9 
months. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the Senator 
be willing to go along with some such a 
date as February 1? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let us make it 9 
months. It is only a matter of a little 
time. I hope this amendment will speed 
up action on the part of the Defense 
Department. We shall keep a sharp 
watch on the situation, and try to get 
the Department to renegotiate these 
agreements as quickly as possible. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield, 
if I have the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi, if I have the 


floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Montana for digging 
out the facts and presenting the amend- 
ment in connection with the pending 
bill. 
We held hearings on the military pay 
bill for almost a year. This is the first 
I ever heard of the existence of such a 
situation as has been described. Frank- 
ly, I think it is shocking. If it ever was 
justified, it seems to me that the justi- 
fication has long since disappeared. It 
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should have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee which was con- 
sidering the military pay bill, by the 
services themselves. Certainly, it was 
a part of the picture of the common 
safety. 

I commend very highly the Senator 
from Montana for bringing this question 
up. I am willing to yield to him on the 
question of the time element. He has 
studied the situation, and he has viewed 
the entire picture and reached a con- 
clusion. I am glad to support him. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. I yield. 


Mr. JENNER. I should like to know 
how the Congress can condone such a 
situation when we know that it is abso- 
lutely unconstitutional. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We cannot con- 
done it. It is a result of executive 
agreement. The situation came to light 
only this year. We tried to do some- 
thing about it. We found that the 
situation was a little more widespread 
than we had anticipated. Whether or 
not a foreign government is being sub- 
sidized by us is beside the point. The 
practice in question constitutes a bad 
precedent. 

Mr. JENNER. It is a violation of the 
Constitution. I read from article I of 
the Constitution: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 


How could the executive department 
enter into executive agreements in viola- 
tion of the Constitution? ‘That is my 
first question. 

The Senator says the situation has 
risen by reason of executive agreements. 
How can we in Congress condone for a 
moment an unconstitutional act? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand, 
the executive agreements were made on 
the basis of an act passed by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JENNER. I thought the Senator 
said they were executive agreements. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They are executive 
agreements based upon an act passed 
by Congress, and consummated in 1926. 

Mr. JENNER. It could be done with 
the consent of Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
consider the possibility of agreeing to 
the amendment if it is limited to 9 
months, with a promise that the com- 
mittee will do its best to speed up the 
Defense Department, in an effort to have 
all agreements renegotiated at a date 
sooner than that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would much prefer 
a time limit of 6 months, but I respect 
the work the Senator from Montana has 
done. I do not question his sincerity 
as a member of the committee. There- 
fore, I will go along with the period of 9 
months, on the basis suggested, because 
I believe that all of us working on the 
problem can see to it that the agree- 
ment is carried out. 

I should like to have it understood 
that both dates, that is, the dates in both 
amendments offered in committee and 
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accepted by the committee, should be the 
same. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With that under- 
standing, I will go along with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Montana. 

Iagree with the Senator that the prac- 
tice is indefensible. It is one which 
never should have been started, by execu- 
tive agreement or otherwise, and it 
should by all means be stopped. I will 
go along with that modification. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his courtesy and consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment at the desk and the 
other amendment accepted by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, at page 58, 
line 12, be amended by striking out “one 
year” and substituting in lieu thereof 
“nine months.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana modifies his 
amendment occordingly. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 6-3-58-H. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 
6, it is proposed to strike out the word 
“thirty” and insert the word “sixty.” On 
line 11 after the word, “committee”, in- 
sert the following: “and of each member 
or employee thereof.” 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
amendment would do two things. By 
changing the word “thirty” to “sixty” 
it would allow another month in which 
the reports could be rendered. These are 
the reports dealing with the use of coun- 
terpart funds for travel by members of 
Congressional committees or the staffs of 
such committees. 

I know from my own experience that 
60 days is necessary instead of 30 days, 
for a department to give to the commit- 
tees of Congress the information which 
is necessary to file in the reports. If 
Members of Congress travel abroad and 
return to this country in late November 
or December, as many do, it is virtually 
impossible to have all the accounting 
from overseas in their hands and 
through the Treasury Department and 
the State Department within 30 days 
after Congress convenes. That is the 
reason for the 60-day proposal. 

Often a man may change his itiner- 
ary. He may have an airplane ticket 
which was bought, let us say, with lira 
in Rome. He then turns it in at Paris for 
a ticket which is purchased with coun- 
terpart francs. The first ticket must be 
sent back to Rome for credit. By the 
time the various accounting procedures 
are concluded, 60 days have elapsed, or 
almost that time. If only 30 days are 
allowed, a man will have to file a tenta- 
tive report and then make a more ac- 
curate report when full information is 
received as to what he drew, and for 
what purpose he drew the money. I 
believe that should be done regardless 
of the rest of my amendment, in order 
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to provide orderly procedure in the 
matter. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. T yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
amendment appeals to me as being a 
very practical, and as making the very 
salutary provision to which it relates, 
workable. All of us have felt that the 
regulation with regard to the use of 
counterpart funds should be tightened, 
and the provision in the bill as reported 
by the committee relating to the subject 
is a step in the right direction. How- 
ever, to make the provision workable, 60 
days, instead of 30 days, should be pro- 
vided. That extension is desirable. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. The second part of 
the amendment would insert, on line 11, 
after the word “committee” the follow- 
ing words: “and of each member or em- 
ployee thereof.” 

The House adopted what is known as 
the Dawson amendment in the bill. The 
Dawson amendment cannot be effective 
under the accounting procedures used in 
the Senate. I am so informed by the 
committee, which went into the matter 
very carefully. 

I have a further objection to the pres- 
ent language, in that I believe the Daw- 
son amendment will discourage travel by 
Members of Congress. I for one favor 
such travel. I believe that in this day 
and age it is highly desirable for Mem- 
bers of Congress to travel. Ido not want 
to see anything done which will curtail 
such travel. 

We all know that many rumors spread 
throughout the country with respect to 
the use of counterpart funds. If any- 
one believes their use to be a secret, he 
is sadly mistaken. Every employee in 
the Department of State knows what is 
going on. Rumors are started, and they 
become progressively worse as they are 
repeated. There have been a few ex- 
amples of the misuse of counterpart 
funds and abuse of them by employees 
of Congress. However, all we need, as I 
said the other day when I submitted the 
amendment, is disclosure. We had be- 
fore us a bill which dealt with this ques- 
tion. It was the bill relating to union 
pension and welfare funds. It was very 
forcefully argued at that time that no 
regulation was necessary; that all that 
Was necessary was disclosure. 

Certainly that is all that is necessary 
in this case. The committee language 
does not require much more than is done 
under the present practice. It requires 
that the chairman of a committee shall 
report as a lump sum what was spent by 
members and employees or staff mem- 
bers of the committee. We know that 
Representative BURLESON, the chairman 
of the House Administration Committee, 
made his report the other day, and we 
also know that the eminent chairman of 
our Committee on Appropriations from 
time to time has reported committee ex- 
penses en bloc, as submitted by the com- 
mittees. What I seek to do is to have 
the reports broken down by individuals 
and to have the information made pub- 
lic by being published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I believe the expenses 
should be broken down, first as to trans- 
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portation, and, second, all other ex- 
penses. Under the terms of the bill as 
reported by the committee, each com- 
mittee prescribes its own regulations as 
to how detailed the report of expenses 
shall be. I believe they should be 
broken down into the categories of 
transportation and all other expenses. 
Some members may travel as individuals 
or in groups of 1 or 2, and may use com- 
mercial transportation entirely. Other 
groups may travel on a plane furnished 
by the Defense Department, or by some 
other form of Government transporta- 
tion. Some unfair comparisons could 
be made under such circumstances. I 
therefore believe the cost should be suffi- 
ciently broken down as to transportation 
and as to other expenses. However, the 
important thing is that there be disclo- 
sure as to individuals. 

The present situation refiects on every 
one of us. Rumors are started. When 
I was in the State Department I had the 
members of the press on my neck every 
day. When I came to the Senate about 
4 years ago, I persuaded the committee 
chairmen involved to publish the figures 
for the whole Congress. The amount 
turned out to be approximately $420,000. 
Some people had thought it was prob- 
ably $15 or $20 million. As soon as the 
$420,000 figure was published, the whole 
story died. All of us were under a cloud. 
We are still under a cloud. None of us 
are unwilling to file our expense ac- 
counts. Those who work in the execu- 
tive department or in private industry or 
who practice law must furnish expense 
accounts for income-tax purposes or for 
other purposes. 

If we adopt the amendment it will 
clear up this whole question, and will 
not discourage what I consider to be 
very important, namely, Congressional 
travel. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to compliment 
the Senator from Kentucky on his 
amendment. It seems to me that it is 
an amendment which has been needed 
for a long time. No one can travel for 
Congress in a foreign country without 
being aware that tongues are wagging 
in every embassy about the so-called 
abuse of counterpart funds. We have 
contributed to that situation by the way 
we have handled such funds. I am 
sure that when the facts become known, 
the figures are disclosed, and it becomes 
known how the counterpart funds are 
used, it will remove the cloud of which 
the Senator speaks. I certainly intend 
to support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to join my col- 
league from Colorado in commending 
the Senator for bringing up his amend- 
ment. It is a matter which should have 
been taken care of a long time ago. No 
Member of the Senate who has traveled 
abroad could fail to be impressed with 
the looseness of the control that is ex- 
ercised over the funds which are called 
counterpart funds and which are put at 
the disposal of traveling Members of 
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Congress when they arrive in foreign 
countries. There seems to be some feel- 
ing that it is not real money and there- 
fore should not be handled like real 
money. Actually it is real money. If 
we did not have those funds, we would 
have to spend dollars. The funds 
should be accounted for, since they are 
the property of the United States and 
are under the control of the United 
States, just as the expenditure of dol- 
lars should be. So I heartily endorse 
the amendment, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be order in the Chamber, and 
that Senators raise their voices, so that 
we on this side of the aisle may hear 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, what was 
it the Senator from Rhode Island asked? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island asked for 
order in the Chamber, and also that the 
Senators who are speaking raise their 
voices. 

Mr. BUSH. This is the first time I 
have been asked to raise my voice, but 
I appreciate the invitation. 

In connection with travel within our 
country on business of the Government, 
it has been frequently the practice to 
provide a per-diem allowance for living 
in addition to the travel expense. I 
wondered whether the Senator, in think- 
ing of the problem, had considered that 
as a possibility, and if so, why he had 
rejected it. 

Mr. MORTON. The bill I propose to 
amend contains a section which provides 
that each committee shall preseribe its 
own rules and regulations. I leave the 
question of remuneration to the commit- 
tees. All I am seeking to do is to have 
publication of the expenses by the in- 
dividuals. How much is spent is not 
my concern. That is not what I am try- 
ing to ascertain at all. I think that is 
perhaps a part of overall policy, and 
could not very well be covered by an 
amendment to the mutual-security bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I wondered whether the 
Senator had thought about that as being 
a solution to the problem, and was sim- 
plifying the efforts of the committees 
to make satisfactory reports of expenses. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Al- 
though the Senator from Rhode Island 
has accepted the amendment, it will still 
have to be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Kentucky 
for offering the amendment, and the 
haman of the committee for accept- 

git. 

As one who has traveled in Europe 
only once, I was very happy to render 
to the State Department and to my com- 
mittee a full statement of all the money 
I had expended. I would have had no 
objection at that time to the publication 
of the report, if that had been the rule. 

I feel that there have been times when 
some persons who have traveled have 
not, probably, acted as they should have 
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acted with the funds allotted. That has 
cast a cloud on all Members of Congress 
who travel abroad. 

I associate myself with the remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky with re- 
spect to itemizing and reporting the in- 
dividual expenditures of the various 
Members of Congress. 

I also commend my colleague, Repre- 
sentative Dawson, of the Second District 
of Utah, for his persistence in present- 
ing a similar amendment. It originated 
in the House, and I am glad it was finally 
adopted by the House and is now, ap- 
parently, to be agreed to by the Senate 
as a part of the mutual-security bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I join with the Senator 
from Utah in commending the Senator 
from Kentucky for offering the amend- 
ment. We in Congress have made long 
speeches about secrecy in Government. 
We have criticized the executive branch— 
and rightly so—concerning their exces- 
sive secrecy and classification of records, 
when such secrecy and classification are 
not necessary. 

But for many years we have followed 
the practice of hiding accounts of our 
use of counterpart funds. I think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky is certainly one which is long 
overdue. It will throw light on what has 
long been hidden, and will let the press 
and the public know how these funds are 
being used. 

The present practice has been in effect 
since I have been in Congress, but an 
amendment such as that offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky has never been 
presented heretofore. I think the 
amendment will remove a cloud which 
might darken the integrity and reputa- 
tion of every Member of Congress. I do 
not believe there has been a great misuse 
of the funds, but merely because of se- 
crecy concerning the use of the funds, 
many rumors have developed which 
probably are untrue. If there is nothing 
to hide, let us open up the accounts for 
everyone to see. 

The junior Senator from Kentucky 
has performed a real service in offering 
the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I think the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
Senator from Kentucky are to be com- 
mended. The Senator from Kentucky 
has simplified and improved the amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. As one who has 
traveled in Europe and used counterpart 
funds and has worried about his ac- 
counts, I think the amendment provides 
a desirable addition to the method of 
handling such funds, whether we travel 
as committees or as individuals. 

Mr. WATKINS. When I traveled, I 
was not aware at the time that the re- 
ports would not be made public. I had 
expected that my expenditures would be 
considered in the same way as any other 
expenditure which was made in the in- 
terest of the United States when we 
traveled for a committee. But I found 
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later, very much to my surprise, that 
that was not the case. 


Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I joint with my col- 
leagues in complimenting the Senator 
from Kentucky for offering the amend- 
ment, and the committee for accepting 
it. I think it is a long-overdue correc- 
tion of a condition which should have 
been changed, as the Senator from Mich- 
igan said, years ago. 

The publication of these expenditures 
will remove the cloud of suspicion sur- 
rounding these expenditures by giving 
the public the right to examine the 
accounts. 

Congressional travel can be justified, 
and I am sure that committees and in- 
dividual Members of Congress who make 
bona fide trips will have no objection to 
the publication of their accounts. 

I support the amendment, and hope 
it will be maintained in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the two amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Without objection, the two amend- 
ments considered en bloc are agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall offer my remaining amendments 
together and ask that they be considered 
en bloc. I have made a slight modifica- 
tion in each amendment as it is printed. 
I ask unanimous consent that my four 
amendments, as modified, designated 
§-26-58-L, 6-2-58-C, 6-2-58-E, and 6-2- 
58-A, be considered en bloc, that they not 
be read, but that they be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments, as modified, 
will be considered en bloc; and, without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments, as modified, pro- 
posed by Mr. Proxmire are as follows: 

On page 35, line 3, immediately after 
“Src. 5.“ insert (a).“ 

On page 35, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(b) Section 143 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
assistance to Yugoslavia, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 143. Prohibition against assistance 
to Yugoslavia: Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no military assistance or 
defense support under this title or any other 
title of this act shall be furnished to Yugo- 
Slavia, after the expiration of 90 days fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958.“ 

On page 35, line 3, immediately after 
“Sec. 5.” insert (a).“ 

On page 35, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(b) Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to general provisions relating to mu- 
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tual defense assistance, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“‘Sec. 145. Prohibition against aid to 
Cuba: Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no military assistance or defense 
support under this title or any other title 
of this act shall be furnished to Cuba after 
the expiration of 90 days following the date 
of the enactment of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958.“ 

On page 35, line 3, immediately after 
“Src. 5.“ insert (a).“ 

On page 35, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(b) Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to general provisions relating to mu- 
tual defense assistance, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Src. 145. Prohibition against ald to the 
Dominican Republic: Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no military assist- 
ance or defense support under this title or 
any other title of this act shall be furnished 
to the Dominican Republic after the ex- 
piration of 90 days following the date of the 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 
1958,’ ” 

On page 35, line 3, immediately after 
“Sec. 5." insert (a).“ 

On page 35, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(b) Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
lates to general provisions relating to mu- 
tual defense assistance, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“‘Sec. 145. Prohibition against aid to 
Saudi Arabia: Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no military assistance or 
defense support under this title or any other 
title of this act shall be furnished to Saudi 
Arabia after the expiration of 90 days fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1958.“ 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendments, as modified, prohibit mili- 
tary assistance or defense support to 
Yugoslavia, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Saudi Arabia. The reason I 
have offered the amendments can best be 
stated in two short paragraphs of a 
speech delivered only last Saturday 
night by a man for whom I have the 
greatest admiration, the majority leader 
of the Senate, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
of Texas. 

This is what the Senator from Texas 
said: 


We have placed reliance upon dollars alone 
to buy what cannot be bought. Aid to other 
nations has never bought for us what we 
once got free by the exercise of inspiration 
and leadership. Without such inspiration 
and leadership, aid itself becomes a cynical 
and corroding gesture, which diminishes the 
self-respect of both the giver and the re- 
ceiver, 


Then the Senator from Texas said: 


We have preached freedom but patted the 
foes of freedom on the back. We have ac- 
corded our friendship to leaders of other 
governments who stood in those lands for 
what we oppose at home. We have traf- 
ficked in expediency and sold ourselves down 
the river for doing so. 


Mr. President, I believe those words 
are supported enthusiastically by a ma- 
jority of the American people. 

Iam not one of those who say that we 
would lose nothing by giving up aid to 
Tito or to the Dominican Republic or to 
I recognize 


Cuba or to Saudi Arabia. 
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that possibly certain military advan- 
tages—although I believe they are limit- 
ed—are to be obtained by giving military 
assistance to these countries. But in 
comparison with the enormous loss of 
moral prestige for our country, and when 
we consider the fact that this is expedi- 
ency in its rawest form, I believe that my 
duty to the people of Wisconsin and my 
position as a Senator require me to op- 
pose assistance of this kind. 

I should like to state briefly that in the 
case of aid to each of these countries, I 
have developed 4 criteria which I believe 
are very generous; all I ask is that any of 
these countries qualify for aid on the 
basis of the following 4 criteria which I 
am proposing: 

First, does aid to any of them really 
bulwark the Free World substantially? 

Second, does aid to any of them en- 
courage individual freedom? 

Third, does aid to any of them really, 
in the long run, promote peace? 

Fourth, in the case of aid to any of 
these countries, can it be said that it 
does not entrench tyranny? 

Mr. President, briefly, let me say that 
in the case of Yugoslavia, I think even 
an American who is most friendly to 
that country must admit that Yugo- 
slavia is a monolithic Communist dic- 
tatorship; and in that connection, I 
stress the word “monolithic,” because 
I think there is a distinction between 
the dictatorship in Yugoslavia and the 
dictatorship in Poland. It is true that 
Poland is a communistic dictatorship; 
but in Poland there is a breath of free- 
dom, because in Poland there is a very 
important power which has strength 
and has made it possible to encourage 
and preserve—to a limited extent, it is 
true—individual freedoms. Of course, I 
am talking about the great Catholic 
Church. The spokesmen of the Catho- 
lic Church, which is a foe of commu- 
nism—and is a foe to the death, I am 
sure—have seemed to indicate that they 
favor the giving of assistance to Poland; 
and I go along with them, because I 
think their judgment and their position 
to judge are excellent. 

It has been argued that the United 
States should give aid to Tito because he 
may become an important, significant 
enemy of Soviet Russia, and that he can 
become an ally of the Free World. 

Mr. President, despite the fact that 
when our Secretary of State testified on 
this bill before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he stated that recently the 
representative of Yugoslavia has often 
voted with the representative of our 
country in the United Nations, I believe 
that if we consider the whole sweep of 
the record of Yugoslavia in the United 
Nations, we find that it has not been 
very often that Yugoslavia has sup- 
ported the United States on the very 
important measures there. The last 
truly important, or the most important 
one in recent months and years, was 
that in regard to the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. At first, Tito was hesitant in that 
connection; but soon after the Soviet 
intervention, Tito condemned the revo- 
lution as being reactionary and anti- 
Communist. It is true that at first 
Yugoslavia abstained from voting when, 
in the United Nations, the vote was 
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taken on the Western resolution which 
condemned the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. But when the final vote was 
taken on the report which laid bare to 
the world the Soviet brutality and op- 
pression, the Yugoslav representative in 
the United Nations voted against ac- 
ceptance of the report; and he was the 
only representative, other than those of 
the countries in the Soviet bloc, to do so. 

Mr. President, I do not think any 
Member of the Senate will disagree when 
I say that not only is Tito a dictator, 
but he also is one who, unlike Gomulka, 
of Poland, brooks absolutely no opposi- 
tion, has secret police, and has his po- 
litical enemies imprisoned. There is no 
question that Tito is a suppressor of 
freedom. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
great sympathy, on ideological grounds, 
with the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I assume— 
and I state this in the form of a ques- 
tion—that the Senator from Wisconsin 
knows that the inevitable effect of the 
adoption of his amendment would be the 
giving up of the existing American bases 
in Saudi Arabia, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and perhaps elsewhere. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin is prepared to tell the Senate 
that he is willing to pay that price. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
entirely correct. As I understand, we 
have missile bases in the Dominican Re- 
public; and we have a naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; and undoubt- 
edly we have an airbase, as I understand, 
in Saudi Arabia; and we also have oil 
advantages there. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
price of principle has to be paid; and I 
say it is a price. Indeed, it is; I recog- 
nize that. But I believe it is time that 
we agreed to pay that kind of price. 

Mr. President, if the words used by 
our distinguished majority leader. 
namely, We have preached freedom, but 
patted the foes of freedom on the back,” 
mean anything, then it seems to me that 
those excellent words mean that we 
should be willing, when there is a price 
to pay, to pay it. Obviously, if there 
were no price to pay, no conviction would 
be required to give up such assistance. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield further to 
me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. T vield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I honor 
the Senator from Wisconsin for his high 
principle. I regret that, being some- 
what of a pragmatist, I am not willing 
to take the same chances with the secu- 
rity of America that he is willing to take. 
I respect him for his position, but I re- 
gret that I shall not be able to support 
his amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I do 
not wish my position to be misunder- 
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stood. I, too, recognize that we must be 
expedient under some circumstances. 
For example, there is no doubt that, in 
Spain, Franco suppresses freedom, and 
that he, too, has his political enemies im- 
prisoned. However, in view of the posi- 
tion which Spain occupies behind the 
Pyrenees Mountains, and with Gibraltar 
commanding the Mediterranean, it seems 
to me we almost have to go along with 
aid to Spain. 

But I do not believe that a military 
argument of the kind which can be made 
for aid to Spain can also be made in be- 
half of the missile base in the Dominican 
Republic or the advantage we obtain by 
maintaining an assistance and defense 
program in Cuba. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin may be correct with 
respect to aid to Cuba. However, I be- 
lieve it would be rather dangerous for us 
to give up the military bases in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Although I have as much distaste for 
Tito as my friend, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, has, I am not willing to say that 
the United States should not make it 
possible for Tito to defend himself in the 
event he were attacked by Russia. I am 
sorry that I cannot agree with my friend, 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
willing to agree with my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, that principle 
should be the controlling basis in con- 
nection with the enactment of legislation 
in regard to the making of international 
determinations by our country. 

Let me say that, as I understand, the 
purpose of our military aid is to make it 
possible for our country to give aid to 
these countries when they are in trouble 
or to make it possible for them to aid us 
when we are in trouble. 

Let me ask how much aid the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin thinks 
Cuba could give to the United States if 
the United States were in trouble. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree that Cuba 
could give us very little aid if we 
were in trouble; and I also agree that 
much of the assistance we give to Cuba is 
being used—I say this on the basis of 
testimony which has not been success- 
fully challenged—to kill Cubans. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Very well. 

Then I should like to ask the same 
question with respect to what I shall re- 
fer to as Santo Domingo, although 
others refer to it as the Dominican Re- 
public. Incase the United States were in 
serious trouble, how much aid could our 
country obtain from Santo Domingo? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe the an- 
swer is “None.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. How much aid would 
we get from Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think virtually 
none. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. How much aid would 
we get from Mr. Tito? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Absolutely none. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That being the case, 
why should not principle prevail in mak- 
ing a determinaiton as to what manner 
of people we would like to help—those 
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who would take care of citizens world- 
wide, or those who would take care of 
only a few within the country, whether 
that country be Santo Domingo, Cuba, 
Saudi Arabia, or Tito’s country? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the 
Senator. I deeply appreciate his con- 
tribution in emphasizing that we can- 
not expect any quid pro quo, in any 
substantial amount, in any of these 
cases, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We sermonize to the 
world that we are for the free people, 
that we are against dictators. Never- 
theless, when the people rise in their 
might and chase a dictator out of their 
country, as they did in Colombia, who 
gives them asylum? The sermonizer 
gives the dictator asylum. I do not 
think that is right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

I have one concluding point to make 
with respect to aid to Yugoslavia. The 
fact is that I am simply against giving 
military assistance and defense support 
to Yugoslavia. 

Only 5 months ago Tito told Ambas- 
sador Riddleberger that he did not want 
American military defense support— 
after we had sent him more than $1 
billion of military equipment between 
1950 and 1956. 

On December 6, 1957, Tito informed 
James W. Riddleberger, American Am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia, that he wanted 
no more American military aid. I think 
that the reason he gave is very signifi- 
cant. According to the New York Times 
account: 

Marshal Tito was said to have replied (to 
Ambassador Riddleberger) that if the pro- 
gram were a constant nuisance to the State 
Department before Congress, the adminis- 
tration’s reappraisals and public justifica- 
tions for the program also were a constant 
irritant to his relations with the Soviet bloc. 


That statement is significant for two 
reasons. First, it shows Tito's im- 
patience with the processes of a demo- 
cratic society, which are necessarily 
open and subject to review. Second, it 
shows his concern about his relations 
with the Soviet bloc, which I submit were 
more important to him than a billion 
dollars’ worth of military aid or the 
opinion of the freedom bloc in the world. 

When Tito told the Ambassador in 
December that he did not want our aid, 
why should not Congress write into the 

Mutual Security Act a prohibition 
against military assistance to Tito? 

In the case of Cuba, I think the stir- 
ring words of the majority leader are 
extremely apropros. Again, I think 
Cuba does not qualify on any of the 
grounds which have been advanced. 

I should like to read, as quickly as I 
can, a quotation from members of the 
Cuban Congress, including the former 
president of the House of Representa- 
tives, Dr. Lincoln Rodon, and 15 or 20 
Congressmen. The statement is con- 
tained in the hearings. The administra- 
tion had an opportunity to reply to it. 
While the administration maintained it 
had been acting within the law, it did 
not dispute this statement on the basis 
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of any fact. I should like to point this 
out, in connection with Batista: 

On March 10, 1952, 82 days before the 
scheduled presidential elections in which he 
himself was a candidate supported by a 
small minority, Fulgencio Batista led a mili- 
tary coup, making himself chief of state in 
charge of organizing and directing the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment and assuming all their functions. 
Following the coup, Batista suspended the 
constitution, prevented Congress from meet- 
ing, actually shooting the capital building 
when Congress tried to meet, prevailed over 
the courts, reorganized the army, navy, and 
police forces, dissolyed the political parties, 
and canceled the presidential elections 
scheduled for June 1, 1952. 

Two and a half years after the coup, on 
November 1, 1954, Batista held rigged elec- 
tions in which he was elected president. 
The elections were not only rigged but uni- 
lateral, Batista being the only candidate. 

All the opposition parties but one ab- 
stained, and the one that did not abstain 
withdrew a few days before the election, 
owing to the violence and fraud used against 
it. Even members of the parties supporting 
Batista admitted publicly that there had 
been frauds and violence in the November 
1954 elections. 

Batista continues in power and his regime 
continues to have the same dictatorial na- 
ture that it has had from its inception. The 
Constitution was nominally reestablished 
after the 1954 elections, but its basic rights 
are continually being suspended and martial 
law declared. Furthermore, with or without 
martial law, Batista has violated all political 
freedoms and human rights, imprisoning, 
torturing, and assassinating his political en- 
emies with utter ignorance of the courts. 


I should like to add certain established 
facts, which have not been questioned. I 
am reading from a memorandum to the 
Members of the United States Congress 
from the Cuban congressman-in-exile. 


There is at present a widespread belief in 
Cuba that the United States is supporting 
Batista’s ruthless dictatorship in contradic- 
tion to the repeatedly declared American 
policy in favor of world freedom and democ- 
racy. This belief is buttressing Batista’s 
dictatorship, prolonging the terrible civil war 
now ravaging the country and seriously im- 
pairing the prestige and good will of the 
United States in Cuba. 

The generalized Cuban belief in the United 
States support to Batista is based on the 
following facts: 

(a) The great zeal in the application of the 
Neutrality Act against anti-Batista exiles and 
the unnecessarily rude treatment applied to 
them as shown by the recent (February 14, 
1958) handcuciug of Dr. Carlos Prio Socar- 
ras, former constitutional president of Cuba 
deposed by Batista; 

(b) The public demonstrations of friend- 
ship from the United States Army to the 
Cukan Army, as shown by the bestowal of 
one of the highest United States military 
decorations to the Chief of the Cuban Air 
Force (November 1957) shortly after Colonel 
(now General) Tabernilla had ordered and 
led the bombardment and strafing of the 
open city of Cienfuegos (September 1957) 
and the widely publicized praise lavished 
upon Batista by General Shepherd, Chairman 
of the Inter-American Defense Board (De- 
cember 1957). 

(e) The continuous shipments of arms to 
Batista— 


That is what this bill is all about— 


supplied freely or almost freely under the 
mutual defense assistance agreement of 
March 7, 1952, in spite of the openly known 
fact that Batista was using these arms to 
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crush, and not defend, democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere, contradicting the pur- 
pose of the agreement and of the United 
States acts which authorized it and which 
supply the funds with which these ship- 
ments are financed; and— 


The latter point was disputed, and I 
think properly so, by the administration. 
The administration said it was within the 
law. Ithink it was within thelaw. The 
administration did not dispute, however, 
the fact that the arms were sent. 

Finally, from the same memorandum, 
Tread: 

(d) The maintenance of a United States 
Army mission in Cuba that is giving the 
Cuban Army technical advice on the strategy 
and tactics of the current warfare against 
the Cuban people, in spite of the fact that 
article 5 of the Army mission agreement of 
August 28, 1951, clearly stipulates that the 
agreement “will be subject to cancellation 
at the initiative of Government of the United 
States or of the Government of Cuba, at any 
time, when any one of the two Governments 
finds itself involved in internal or external 
hostilities. 


It is true, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has pointed out, 
that there is located in Cuba our naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay. It seems to 
me, more important than that naval 
base—and it may be of some signifi- 
cance—is the fact that we are yielding 
to expediency—the rawest kind of expe- 
diency—in providing military assistance 
to Batista so he can use the military 
assistance to crush the Cuban rebellion. 

The American people were shocked 
and disheartened and sickened when the 
Vice President was treated so rudely in 
Venezuela. Why? For exactly the same 
reasons that a few years from now, when 
Batista is deposed and the top repre- 
sentative of the Government goes to 
Cuba, he is going to get the same kind 
of greeting from the Cubans, because the 
people of Cuba, like the people of Vene- 
zuela, recognize we are helping a dictator 
who is opposing their freedom. 

I turn, as briefly as I can—and this 
will be very brief—to the Dominican 
Republic. 

I think every Member of this body 
is familiar with the fact that the son of 
the dictator, Trujillo, has had a notorious 
visit in this country during which he has 
squandered money on beautiful Holly- 
wood ladies. He has squandered an 
amount of money about equal to that we 
are spending in the Dominican Republic. 
I think in all fairness it should be said 
it is not the same money. The money we 
are contributing to the Dominican Re- 
public is money we are using to build up 
our own forces there, by and large. 
There is no possible way that money 
can be transferred to the pocket of the 
dictator’s son. 

Nevertheless, that is an excellent dem- 
onstration of the enormous dictatorial 
power possessed by Trujillo whose people, 
in the main, are very poor. Their educa- 
tion is deficient. They need to improve 
their standard of living very greatly. 
The dictator of the Dominican Republic 
has a son in America squandering the 
3 which the Republic happens to 

ve. 
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We have there a long-range missile 
proving ground. That is of some value; 
there can be no question about that. 
We cannot get something for nothing. 
If we refuse to give military assistance to 
the Dominican Republic, we may com- 
promise the long-range missile proving 
ground. I happen to think that would 
be well worth while. I believe our posi- 
tion in the world would be very greatly 
strengthened by this approach and we 
would be strengthened much more than 
could be measured by any sacrifice we 
would make. 

I should like to point out that the out- 
standing expert in the United States 
Senate on South American affairs, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
who is very familiar with the problem, 
has repeatedly stated we are greatly 
overemphasizing military assistance to 
South America. The Senator from 
Florida has pointed out eloquently that 
one of the great evils in this procedure 
is that we strengthen the position of 
military cliques. 

Mr. President, I turn to my last, most 
unfortunate example, and that is Saudi 
Arabia. I quote from a splendid speech 
made February 25, of last year, by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE]. The words of the Senator 
from Georgia are as true now as they 
were then, when the Senator stated: 

To take Saudi Arabia * * during 1955 
that nation received from the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co. a total of $280 million in royal- 
ties. It was disbursed by the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency and Finance Minister ap- 
pointed by and responsible solely to King Ibn 
Saud. 

Of that income, $36 million was spent on 
defense, $24 million to buy the loyalty of 
savage Arabian tribesmen—apparently a sort 
of intramural “foreign aid” program pattern- 
ed after the American example—and $10.7 
million for health education and social serv- 
ices. While the percentage of illiteracy in 
Arabia is 99.5 percent, King Saud and his 
handpicked governing officials have seen fit 
to establish only two high schools and ten 
elementary schools. 

The remainder of this fabulous Arabian in- 
come went into the royal bank account and 
to pay for the upkeep of King Saud's per- 
sonal establishment of 10,000 wives, con- 
cubines, slaves, royal retainers, and body- 
guards, and his personal fleet of 250 air-con- 
ditioned Cadillacs, some of which are gold 
plated. 

The King’s approximately 444 million sub- 
jects—the exact number being unknown 
since no formal census of them ever has been 
taken—eked out a minimum existence on a 
per capita income of $42 for the same 12- 
month period. 

With a little simple arithmetic, it can be 
shown from these statistics that with a single 
grant King Saud could have doubled the per 
capita income of his people, paid for the de- 
fense, tribal loyalty, and health, education, 
and welfare budgetary items, and still have 
had $20 million for his personal pleasure. 


Mr. President, only 2 days ago the 
New York Times carried an article on 
the new Saudi Arabia. I am sure many 
Members of the Senate read the article. 
The headline was, “Saudi Rule Seen In 
Drastic Shift.” 

If Senators read the story, which had 
a subhead, “Constitutional Monarchy Is 
Forecast in Anticorruption Move To 
Preserve Economy,” they found there 
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was very little substance to the state- 
ment that there was going to be a con- 
stitutional monarchy. There is not one 
word in the article to indicate that the 
people of Saudi Arabia are going to 
have personal freedom, political free- 
dom, or economic freedom. There is 
no indication that there is going to be 
religious freedom, or that there will be 
an abolition of slayery, which prevails 
in that country. 

Mr. President, Saudi Arabia has one 
of the most ruthless dictatorships on 
the face of the earth. It is a weak 
government. That kind of government 
is bound to be weak, when the over- 
whelming majority of the people are 
poor, sick, and illiterate. That kind of 
government simply is not going to last. 

It is true that we have an airbase in 
Saudi Arabia, but it seems to me we can 
greatly strengthen our military position 
in that area of the world, by empha- 
sizing aid to other countries such as 
Turkey, Greece, and nations which are 
stronger and which provide at least a 
modicum of personal freedom, and in 
the cases of Turkey and Greece cer- 
tainly a substantial amount. We 
should aid countries which believe in 
the same principles we approve and 
which will be strong allies. 

Mr. President, I close by referring to 
the stirring words with which I opened, 
of the great man who is the majority 
leader of the Senate, when he said, 
Saturday night: 

We have preached freedom but patted the 
foes of freedom on the back. We have ac- 
corded our friendship to leaders of other 
governments who stood in those lands for 
what we oppose at home. We have traf- 
ficked in expediency and sold ourselves 
down the river for doing so. 


Mr. President, I suggest that it is time 
the Senate of the United States act on 
the basis of principle rather than ex- 
pediency. That is why I offer these 
amendments en bloc, and I hope they 
will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
searched in my imagination for a title 
for this sheaf of amendments, with the 
utmost deference to my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin, I would style 
them, “How to lose friends and be un- 
able to influence people.” 

To me it is an amazing technique 
that anyone should propose to recite in 
the organic law of United States that a 
given country named specifically should 
have no aid from the United States 
under this program 90 days after the 
bill becomes law. 

One should never, never “finger” an in- 
dividual or “finger” a country without ex- 
pecting to develop hostility and a feeling 
on the part of the people of that coun- 
try, under this kind of proposal, that 
what we are actually trying to do is to 
dominate them, to put pressure upon 
them, and to modify their form of gov- 
ernment into the kind of image we 
would like. It would be the best weapon 
we could give to a country like Russia, 
in my considered judgment. 

It should be pointed out in the first in- 
stance that the aid these countries have 
received has not been large. That cer- 
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tainly is true with respect to Cuba, in- 
sofar as I can tell. The report which 
came from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which showed a breakdown of 
the countries, indicated a modest 
amount of military aid for Cuba. Under 
the economic heading there was only 
technical assistance, with no coopera- 
tive aid, no loan, and nothing under 
Public Law 480. 

The situation with respect to the 
Dominican Republic is about the same. 

With respect to Saudi Arabia, we do 
make some military aid available for 
training and for technical assistance; 
but there is no loan and nothing pro- 
vere under Public Law 480 that I could 


Mr. President, we ought to be a little 
practical. We ought to consider care- 
fully what is proposed. Suppose such 
a provision became law on the Ist of 
July. Ninety days later would be the 
1st of October. Suppose a controversy 
arose which would require the furnish- 
ing of arms to Saudi Arabia for defense 
against some neighbor or some invading 
force. Then what would happen? We 
would complicate the defense picture of 
a country with whom we are trying to 
develop the best of good grace and 
friendship. We would leave that coun- 
try high and dry, unless there were some 
other provision in law under which ac- 
tion could be taken. We could not do 
a thing without violating the law, un- 
less the President undertook, in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief, to do 
something. 

I say such a proposal is ill-advised. 
It is shortsighted. Along with every- 
thing else, the proposal will be an af- 
front to people with whom we have some 
relationship. 

If anybody wanted to know what our 
interest is in this area, he should have 
sat through the long hearings of the 
Committee on the Judiciary with respect 
to the petroleum interests of the Ameri- 
can companies, in which the American 
Navy has a terrific stake. He should 
have been there to learn what our in- 
vestments are. He should have gone 
through some of the difficulties involved 
in renegotiating a contract for the air 
facilities in Saudi Arabia. It took quite 
some doing to consummate that agree- 
ment. The suggestion that we write a 
certain provision into the solemn law of 
our country would affront the people 
and the leaders of other countries. In- 
stead of aiding the survival and the se- 
curity of the United States and ex- 
panding her influence abroad, it would 
in some areas, perhaps, be a death blow. 

I hold no brief for Trujillo, and I do 
not condone any of the peccadillos in 
which members of his family may be 
engaged. However, I know that the 
Dominican Republic is a part of the Or- 
ganization of American States. I know 
that Cuba is a part of the Organization 
of American States. After the rather 
lamentable adventure there of our very 
distinguished Vice President, we hope, of 
course, that we can cure this malady of 
the spirit and set it right again. This is 
not the way to do it. We do not make 
a Christian by hitting him over the head 
with a baseball bat. That is the type 
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of approach which is involved in these 
amendments. 

I do not believe it is necessary to say 
anything further to show how completely 
ill advised this kind of approach is. If 
we wanted to do so, and if it were a 
commendable objective, the thing to do 
would be to delegate to the President of 
the United States authority to withhold 
aid in certain cases, and then recite the 
reasons and the foundation for with- 
holding aid. We have done that on other 
occasions. That course certainly would 
not affront the people of other nations. 
The question could be carefully surveyed. 
But the proposal before us involves lock- 
ing the door, no matter what the circum- 
stances might be. The language is ex- 
plicit. Ninety days after the bill became 
a law there would be no aid. In my 
judgment that is a terrible approach, 
indeed. 

I trust that these amendments will be 
voted down; and I am confident that 
they will be. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to all four of the amendments 
which have been submitted by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin to eliminate 
further assistance of any kind to Yugo- 
slavia, Cuba, and Dominican Republic, 
and Saudi Arabia. I shall address my 
remarks to all of these amendments be- 
cause the points which I wish to make 
apply equally to each of them. 

In my opinion, these amendments are 
based on two misconceptions; first, that 
the furnishing of aid to a foreign country 
by the United States means that the 
United States approves of the govern- 
ment in power in that country. The 
second misconception appears to be that 
if we now suddenly cut off aid to certain 
countries, such action will bring about 
desirable changes in the governments of 
such countries. 

I think it ought to be clear by now that 
the furnishing of aid to a country does 
not mean that our Government approves 
of its government. We might agree that 
we would prefer other forms of govern- 
ment in the four countries which he has 
mentioned. I would point out, however, 
that there are other countries in the 
world to which we are giving aid which 
have governments equally objectionable. 
We do not give aid because we like the 
governments concerned. We give aid 
because we believe that we will relieve 
distress and misery, and also make 
friends for our country. 

Furthermore I do not believe that the 
amendments offered would accomplish 
their purpose. Cutting off all aid to 
Yugoslavia, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Saudi Arabia will probably 
not change the internal situation in such 
countries. The fact is that in none of 
these countries does the proposed assist- 
ence for fiscal year 1959 amount to as 
much as 1 percent of the gross national 
product of such countries. United 
States assistance to Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and Saudi Arabia has always 
been small. Our aid to Yugoslavia used 
to be large but is quite small now. I 
doubt very much that cutting off aid to 
any of these countries will make any sub- 
Stantial change in the political situation 
within the country. 
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Although they might do just the oppo- 
site, the Senator’s amendments would 
not accomplish their purpose. They 
might well do great harm in misunder- 
standing of United States objectives, not 
only in these four countries but in other 
countries as well. Amendments of this 
kind play right into Communist hands. 
Communist parties everywhere allege 
that United States assistance has politi- 
cal strings attached to it. Communist 
agitators urge foreign countries not to 
count on United States aid for fear it 
may be jerked away at some untimely 
moment. Communist agitators assert 
that acceptance of United States aid 
means the mortgaging of a country’s in- 
dependence. They charge us with inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of the 
countries which take our aid. The pro- 
posed amendments would, unfortunately, 
tend to give some substance to these 
Communist charges. 

If we should suddenly cut off aid to 
Saudi Arabia, such an action would be 
misunderstood by many of our friends 
and would be misrepresented by the 
Communists and by other anti-American 
groups throughout the Middle East. 
Our enemies would say that United 
States aid is only given in order to dom- 
inate the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. 

If the amendments to cut off all aid to 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic 
should be successful, I would fear a hos- 
tile reaction in these and other countries 
in Latin America because they all are 
opposed to interference in their domes- 
tic political affairs by an outside country. 

Mr. President, I say to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin that while I 
share his desire to see more democratic 
forms of government in the four coun- 
tries which he has mentioned, I am con- 
vinced this is an unwise way to try to 
accomplish it. So I hope that all four 
of these amendments will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
several amendments offered by the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withhold the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to have it re- 
corded that I favor the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] I call up my 
amendment “6—4-58—O.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMirE in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place it is proposed to insert a 
new subsection as follows: 

PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO THE 
Dominican RePpusBLic.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no assistance under 
this title or any other title of this act shall 
be furnished the Dominican Republic after 
the expiration of 90 days following the date 
of the enactment of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senator from Delaware ask- 
ing for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope ev- 
ery Senator will raise his hand, so that 
we will not have to have another quo- 
rum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request for the yeas and nays sufi- 
ciently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is a part of the previously 
offered amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], except that 
it deals only with the Dominican Re- 
public. It will take very little time for 
me to explain the purpose of the 
amendment. It merely strikes out all 
assistance in this title or any other title 
so far as aid to the Dominican Republic 
is concerned. 

At page 14 of the committee report 
we read that $210,000 is allowed to the 
Dominican Republic under so-called 
technical cooperation. The extra 
amount allowed for military aid is a 
classified figure. It does not seem nec- 
essary for the United States Govern- 
ment to support the dictator in the 
Dominican Republic, especially in view 
of some recent episodes that we have 
witnessed on the part of some of the 
members of his family and his boast 
that he can provide his son with $50,000 
a month in expense allowance. At that 
rate, the $210,000 would last his son 
only about 4 months in spending money. 
Furthermore the morality of this Gov- 
ernment is far below the standards of 
what we should uphold. I call atten- 


tion to the fact that some time ago, 
after our Government had extended 
economic aid to the Dominican Repub- 
lic, an American company had to bribe 
its way into doing business in that 
country. I called the attention of the 
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Senate to the case of the Lock Joint 
Pipe Co., of Rutledge Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J., which had bid on a con- 
tract for work in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The company was the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, and their work was 
satisfactory. The responsibility of the 
firm was not questioned, and, in fact, 
was declared to be satisfactory. The 
company was told it could have the 
contract if it would add, in one instance, 
a half million dollars, which would be 
paid over in cash to the agent of Tru- 
jillo and, in another instance, if it added 
$200,000 to the contract, also to be paid 
to Trujillo. Altogether, every time the 
company got a contract, it had to adda 
little more to the contract figure, as a 
kickback for Trujillo and his Govern- 
ment, in order for the company to do 
the work in that country. I do not 
know whether those contracts were paid 
with money our Government had sup- 
plied the Dominican Republic in the 
way of economic aid or not, but we were 
giving economic aid to the country at 
the time when this American company 
had to bribe its way in there in order 
to do business. 

I criticized both the Government of 
the Dominican Republic for demanding 
the kickbacks and also the company for 
agreeing to make the payments. 

The principle of bribes is indefensible 
under any circumstances and cannot be 
condoned. 

Altogether, according to the testimony, 
which has not been denied, $1,800,000 
went to Trujillo and his associates in 
this way, so that the company could do 
business in that country. 

Certainly no country which will hold 
up the United States Government or a 
United States citizen for doing business, 
and collect blackmail and bribes, is en- 
titled to one dime in aid. I cannot con- 
ceive of Congress doing other than ac- 
cepting my amendment and striking out 
this amount in the bill entirely. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I commend the Senator 
from Delaware very heartily for bringing 
up his amendment. I intend to support 
it. I wish to take the opportunity to say 
that I certainly commend the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations for the splendid 
report which it made in connection with 
the bill. I am in general support of the 
committee's position all the way through. 
However I believe the Senator from Del- 
aware has selected one situation which 
deserves special consideration. The 
sensibilities of the American people have 
been rather badly shaken by events 
which the Senator has mentioned in his 
remarks, and I join with him in hoping 
that the amendment may have favorable 


consideration by the Senate. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
for his support. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. With whom were the 
contracts made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The contracts were 
made with the Dominican Republic on 
behalf of the Lock Joint Pipe Co. of East 
Orange, N. J. For example after the bids 
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had been submitted and approved, the 
company was instructed to add $100,000 
in one instance and a half million dol- 
lars in another instance, altogether the 
kickbacks or bribes agreed upon 
amounted to $1,800,000 on three con- 
tracts. The understanding was that the 
money was to be paid to the agent of 
Trujillo for the benefit of the generalis- 
simo and his associates. ; 

This Government is certainly not en- 
titled to any aid from the American tax- 
payers. Certainly we are not going to 
tax American citizens to support the son 
of this dictator on a $50,000 per month 
expense allowance. 

Let him put his son to work and use 
the money to support his own people in- 
stead of asking the United States Gov- 
ernment to underwrite his extravagance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Were they contracts 
with the Government? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; contracts with 
either the Dominican Government or a 
subdivision of the Government itself. I 
shall incorporate in the Record the com- 
plete statement I made at the time I 
called the attention of the Senate to this 
situation. 

I may say that we in the committee 
were somewhat shocked to learn that, 
under existing law, the Treasury De- 
partment had ruled that it would have 
to allow as legitimate tax deductions, as 
normal expenses of doing business, the 
kickbacks or bribes which were being 
paid. 

The Finance Committee has approved 
an amendment to a bill which provides 
that these items shall not be recognized 
as deductible items. I think the loop- 
hole will be plugged to that extent. But 
certainly a government which holds up 
American businessmen or holds up the 
United States Government is not entitled 
to aid. 

In one particular case, the Lockjoint 
Pipe Co. submitted a proposed bid of 
$11,775,000 for a certain contract. A 
representative of the Dominican Re- 
public, Mr. William Rogers—a British 
subject, by the way—who at that time 
was Chief of the Division of Aqueducts 
in the Dominican Republic, advised the 
company that their bid was acceptable 
provided that they included in the figure 
an additional $100,000 which was to be 
paid over to him. Accordingly, the figure 
was revised to $11,875,000. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Rogers stated 
that their bid as revised was acceptable, 
but instructed the company to add an- 
other $600,000 to the bid, bringing the 
total to $12,475,000, with the understand- 
ing that the additional $600,000 was also 
to be rebated to Mr. Rogers, who said 
that the additional item was being col- 
lected for the benefit of the dictatorship 
and that $500,000 of this amount was 
being paid over for the generalissimo. 
This left Mr. Rogers’ take on this con- 
tract $200,000. 

This is not a case of a legitimate ex- 
pense for the hiring of attorneys for 
representation before the government. 
These are kickbacks which were added 
to the amount of the contract, with the 
understanding that those amounts would 
be paid in cash to the dictatorship or the 
Generalissimo. 
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Knowing the record of the general- 
issimo and of the government of the 
Dominican Republic, I think this item 
should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If, as the Senator from 
Delaware has stated, things of the nature 
he has related can be done to an Ameri- 
can business house, imagine what can be 
done to anyone else who wants to do 
business in Santo Domingo. 

Not only that; I still insist that mor- 
ality and principle should prevail. I do 
not think we need the Dominican Repub- 
lic to assist us one iota in the protection 
of our security. Even if we did, I would 
not compromise American freedom, 
American principle, and American polit- 
ical morality for the sake of whatever 
help the Dominican Republic can give 
us. 

The son of the President of the Domin- 
ican Republic is evidently being trained 
by American officers in order to prepare 
himself to be a Dominican officer. 

Whom are they going to fight, unless it 
is the very people of their own country? 
They are not going into Cuba; they are 
not going into South America; they 
could not even go to Puerto Rico. But 
we are training the son of the man about 
whom the Senator from Delaware is 
speaking—in order to do what? To pre- 
pare himself militarily to fight anyone 
who might dare to contest his authority. 
We should return to the freedom we love 
and brag about, sermonize about, and 
tell the world about. I hope the Sena- 
tor’s amendment will prevail. 

But I assure him of one thing. Even 
if it does not, even if the provision in the 
bill prevails, Trujillo will still have to 
get the money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his statement. I 
agree with him fully that if American 
foreign policy today, so far as our de- 
fense is concerned, is so shaky that we 
must depend upon governments of such 
low moral standards, then our defense 
is in far worse shape than any of us 
recognize or are willing to admit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement concern- 
ing the experience of the Lockjoint Pipe 
Co. be printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 

On July 23, 1957, I called the attention 
of the Senate to a Treasury Department rul- 
ing wherein American corporations in com- 
puting their income-tax returns were being 
permitted to deduct as legitimate business 
expenses the payments of bribes or kick- 
backs to officials or employees of foreign 
governments when doing business in their 
countries, 

The particular case which was called to 
my attention to illustrate this practice is 
as follows: 

The Lockjoint Pipe Co., 150 Rutledge 
Avenue, East Orange, N. J., had bid on sev- 
eral contracts for construction work in the 
Dominican Republic. Their bids were recog- 
nized as satisfactory and the company was 
approved for the work; however, before being 
awarded the contracts they were requested 
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to and acquiesced in the payment of bribes 
or kickbacks to officials of that government 
amounting in the aggregate to approximately 
$1,800,000. 

These bribes or kickbacks were added to 
the original bids submitted, and presumably 
upon being paid by the Dominican Repub- 
ie 1 for the work, the company converted this 
extra payment into cash and turned it over 
to an agent for distribution to the officials. 
All of these kickbacks or bribes were turned 
over to Mr. Rogers in the form of cash with 
the exception of one check for $100,000 
which was paid to him in New York City. 

For example, in one instance the Lock- 
Joint Pipe Co. submitted a proposed bid of 
°$11,775,000 for a certain contract. A repre- 
sentative of the Dominican Republic, Mr. 
William Rogers (a British subject) who at 
that time was chief of the division of aque- 
ducts in the Dominican Republic, advised 
the company that their bid was acceptable 
provided that they include in the figure an 
additional $100,000 which was to be paid over 
to him, Accordingly the figure was revised 
to $11,875,000. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Rogers stated that 
their bid as revised was acceptable but in- 
structed the company to add another $600,- 
000 to the bid, bringing the total to $12,475,- 
000, with the understanding that the addi- 
tional $600,000 was also to be rebated to Mr. 
Rogers, who said that the additional item 
was being collected for the benefit of the 
dictatorship and that $500,000 of this 
amount was being paid over for the general- 
issimo. This left Mr. Rogers’ take on this 
contract $200,000. 

Altogether, during the life of this par- 
ticular contract a total of $700,000 was dis- 
tributed in kickbacks and bribes over the 
4-year period 1949 to 1952. 

In 1951 the company was advised that fur- 
ther installations were contemplated by the 
Dominican Republic, and this time the com- 
pany offered to do the work for $5,920,000 
but again upon the suggestion of the same 
Mr. Rogers they revised their contract price 
to $6,030,000 with the understanding that 
the additional $110,000 was to be collected 
and paid over to Mr. Rogers. Presumably 
after Mr. Rogers took the matter up with 
the generalissimo he returned to the com- 
pany and instructed them to add another 
$250,000 which he described as being for 
Trujillo. 

This brought the revised contract price 
to $6,280,000, with the bid including $360,000 
for kickbacks. 

Later additional work on the project was 
proposed, and the contract was extended. 
The company's bid on this extension was 
$7,162,000, and this time they were in- 
structed to include 2 additional amounts: 
(1) $500,000, and (2) $150,000; bringing 
the revised bid to $7,812,000, again with 
the understanding that the $650,000 would 
be used as kickbacks to officials of the dic- 
tatorship. Mr. Rogers told the company 
that this $650,000 was to be distributed 
$500,000 for the chief, $100,000 for his own 
benefit, and 850,000 for special purposes. 

The payment of $1,710,000 in kickbacks 
and bribes was apparently made in the Do- 
minican Republic which added to another 
$100,000 paid to Mr, Rogers in New York 
City in 1952 brought the total paid by the 
company in bribes or kickbacks to officials 
of the Dominican Republic to $1,810,000. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States Government allowed all of these kick- 
backs and bribes as ordinary and n 
business expenses, and thereby deductible 
for Federal income tax p , With the 
exception of one payment of $100,000 to 

in the State of New York, and 
disallowance of this item was based on the 
fact that bribery, even in commercial trans- 
actions among private persons, is unlawful 
in the State of New York. 

The United States Government reasoned 
that the payment of $100,000 to Mr. Rogers 
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in New York in-1952 violated that law and 
to allow a deduction for that payment would 
frustrate the policy of that State as evi- 
denced by its laws. 

It has always been my understanding that 
the payment of a bribe or kickback under 
any circumstances is wrong and that under 
no circumstances can its recognition as a 
legitimate expense of doing business be 
justified, 

The actual distribution of the bribes and 
kickbacks as recognized by the Treasury De- 
partment as having been paid by this com- 
pany to Mr. for his own personal 
use and for distribution to the dictatorship 
is as follows: 


Ist contract: 


Unquestionably the overwhelming major- 
ity of American corporations doing business 
abroad would refuse to cooperate in such 
holdup practices even if the demands were 
made of them. 

Nevertheless, as in the instance outlined 
here, the situation does exist in which this 
practice has been followed, and we are ad- 
vised that as the courts place interpretation 
upon the existing law such payments, either 
as kickbacks or bribes, can be deducted for 
income tax purposes as ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses of doing business, 

Therefore, the burden now comes back 
to the Congress and the Treasury Depart- 
ment to support the necessary corrective 
legislation, thereby definitely both rejecting 
the principle and correcting the law. 

All of the above referred to amounts were 
allowed by the Treasury Department as or- 
dinary and necessary” business expenses and 
thereby deductible for income tax purposes. 

In the Treasury Department's letter, as 
incorporated in the Recorp on July 23, 1957, 
they stated: 

“Where * * * it is the foreign govern- 
ment itself which demands or acquiesces in 
the payinent, so that legal recourse is not 
available to the taxpayer in the operation 
of his legal business, the Service would find 
it dificult to sustain the position that the 
expenses were not ordinary and necessary 
to the taxpayer's business.” 

In subsequent conversations with the De- 
partment and with the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation it 
has been agreed that in order to stop this 
practice additional legislation is required. 

I am therefore today introducing an 
amendment to H. R. 8381, the purpose of 
which amendment is to prohibit the allow- 
ance as legitimate business deductions the 
payment of any bribe or kickback to officials 
or employees of foreign governments. There 
is already a law which prohibits such al- 
lowances on bribes or kickbacks paid to 
anyone within our country. 

To recognize these bribes or kickbacks as 
legitimate business deductions under the 
guise of “ordinary and necessary” business 
expenses is in effect to condone the practice. 

As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee I shall urge the prompt adoption 
and acceptance of this amendment by the 
Congress. Certainly our Government cannot 
afford to be on record as recognizing under 
any circumstances the legitimacy or the 
propriety of an American corporation or in- 
dividual bribing an official or employee of a 
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foreign government when soliciting con- 
tracts with that country. 

It is my understanding that the Domini- 
can Republic officials referred to as having 
received the bribes or kickbacks have upon 
inquiry denied the payments; however, com- 
pany officials insist that the payments were 
made and describe them as being for the 
Officials as outlined. 

This contradiction further emphasizes my 
contention that under no circumstances 
should the United States Government ever 
recognize or condone the payment of bribes 
since obviously even if the moral character 
of the transaction were ignored, no company 
or individual can certify or prove the pay- 
ment of cash bribes. No one would be fool 
enough to give receipts for bribery. 

Certainly to say the least the allowance 
of such cash bribes as legitimate business 
expenses for income tax purposes is a far 
cry from the recent Treasury announcement 
demanding from the average taxpayer a 
complete itemized breakdown of every ex- 
pense item. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
understand the appeal of this amend- 
ment, but I ask the Senator from Dela- 
ware if it involves any funds in the mill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Other than the in- 
cident he was reciting concerning the 
grr ger Pipe Co. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not that I know of. 
I could not say no“ and be definite about 
it, because, as I stated before, I do not 
know whether these contracts have been 
fully completed or not, or whether they 
have all been paid for or not. If not 
some of these funds could be involved 
in the payment of these contracts. 

As I said in my earlier statement, I 
could not say that one dime of American 
money in foreign aid was used to pay for 
the contracts. 

I did say that the Government of the 
Dominican Republic was getting foreign 
aid at the time the contracts were in 
operation. Whether they will be paid for 
by a part of this money, I do not know. 
On the other hand I do not know that 
it will not be so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
nub of the case is that there is a con- 
troversy between a private American 
firm and the Dominican Republic. 
There is an allegation of an immoral 
contract in the form of kickbacks. 
They involve no public money. They 
do not involve money authorized in the 
bill. So one must assume that what is 
contemplated here is a kind of discipli- 
nary action. 

Allegations have been made, but I 
have seen no documentation of them. 
My understanding is that there have 
been no representations of any kind in 
this matter before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Now we are asked 
to discipline a country which is a mem- 
ber of the organization of American 
states by saying to them, in effect, “You 
have dealt unkindly, it is alleged; you 
have dealt unfairly, it is alleged; you 
have dealt immorally, it is alleged, with 
an American firm. Therefore, the 
United States Government will deny you 
any aid under the mutual security pro- 
gram.” 

That would be an imprudent course. 
It would be an unwise course. Grant- 
ing everything which has been said, my 
understanding is that we have a missile 
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track base in the Dominican Republic. 
In this age of infection and fever and 
contagion, shell we put ourselves in a 
position, without admitting for one 
moment that we are right and they are 
wrong, or vice versa, of having them say 
to us, “Look. If that is the way you 
feel, pick up your marbles and go 
home”? 

It may be that the case which the 
Senator from Delaware makes is ex- 
actly correct; but what he proposed is 
not the way to handle it. There should 
be conferred upon the President, in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief, the 
authority to withhold aid under circum- 
stances of this kind if, after a full in- 
vestigation and a full disclosure, he feels 
that aid ought to be denied. 

But to select one country out of some 
80 and to put the finger on it, either 
because of the President’s son’s pecca- 
dilloes, or because of a reasonably cele- 
brated lady of fame in Hollywood and 
elsewhere, this is not the place, this is 
not the time, and this is not the way 
to act. All we would get out of this kind 
of approach would be the bitter fruit of 
hostility, which could become contagious 
and spread itself to other countries. 

If we had had a similar attitude here- 
tofore, when the expropriation of some 
of our properties was threatened, we 
should have rushed in with a bill and, 
by fiat of law, said, “No aid of any kind. 
For all practical purposes, we will cut 
off our economic and military-defense 
relationships with you.” It would not 
have been long before Congress would 
have had much of its time preempted in 
running down cases of that kind and 
then submitting amendments of a dis- 
ciplinary nature which could bode no 
good for the country. 

I hope this course will not be pursued, 
and that the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a few words in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

It is my understanding that this 
amendment is similar to the amendment 
on the same subject submitted by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

Assistance under the mutual-security 
program to the Dominican Republic is 
one of several instances in which the 
United States furnishes assistance to 
countries which have governments not 
completely satisfactory to us. 

It may be asked: How are United 
States’ interests served by giving mili- 
tary and technical assistance in small 
amounts to the Dominican Republic? I 
reply that technical assistance, mainly in 
the field of education, helps to lay in that 
country the foundation for evolution to- 
ward a more democratic system. Sec- 
ond, the Dominican Republic makes a 
contribution to the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and, in addition, per- 
mits the United States to have on Do- 
minican territory an important guided- 
missile tracking station. Third, the Do- 
minican Republic has always been 
strongly anti-Communist, and has given 
support to United States policies in the 
United Nations and in other interna- 
tional organizations. 

The United States’ programs of assist- 
ance to the Dominican Republic are 
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small, but the Committee on Foreign 
Relations believes that the results ob- 
tained have been worth while. 

Mr. President, I urge that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to take only a few moments. 

I appreciate the position of the com- 
mittee. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN] stated that even if this matter had 
been fully documented, he would take 
the same position. I am sure he would. 
However, let me say it has been docu- 
mented, and has been investigated by an 
agency of the United States Government, 
and has been reported to a Congressional 
committee; and what I have been say- 
ing as to the payments of these bribes 
or the morality of this country has been 
confirmed by representatives of our own 
Government. 

So I wish to point out that I was not 
presenting something which was not fully 
documented. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that the 
Senator from Delaware is correct. But 
the matter did not go to the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and nothing re- 
garding it was produced there. But the 
matter did come before the Finance Com- 
mittee; and I understand that an amend- 
ment is being developed there in regard 
to the so-called technical-assistance pro- 
gram. However, I prefer to have some 
member of the committee state the facts 
in that connection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have stated that a 
Congressional committee is taking ac- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has also called 
this matter to the attention of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, of which he 
is a member. I also recall that he made 
a speech on the matter on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T vield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I inquired whether 
the matter had ever been presented to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
the information I have received is that 
it has not been presented there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely stated what 
I understood and I think that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has discussed this 
with the Foreign Relations Committee. 

At any rate, Mr. President, public 
funds are involved, because under the 
Department’s ruling, the $1,800,000 was 
allowed as a legitimate business expense, 
and thereby it became the subject of a 
tax deduction. Inasmuch as the com- 
pany was in the 52 percent tax bracket, 
half of that amount, or $900,000, was, by 
indirection subsidized by the Federal 
Government. 

I wished to clear up that point, so 
there could be no question as to whether 
I knew what I was speaking about. 

My contention is that if the foreign 
policy of the United States is dependent 
upon a government of that character, 
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then I believe it time for us to reevaluate 
the entire situation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe the 
item should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp immediately prior to the vote on 
my amendment an editorial appearing 
yesterday in the Journal Every Evening 
of Wilmington, Del., entitled “Still a 
Mystery.” This editorial emphasizes the 
low moral standards of the Trujillo dic- 
tatorship. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

STILL A MYSTERY 

The disappearance in December 1956 of Dr. 
Jesus de Galindez, Basque scholar, remains 
an unsolved international mystery. It is a 
fact, however, that he vanished from the 
streets of New York just after completing a 
study for Columbia University entitled “The 
Era of Trujillo,” a harsh indictment of the 
dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. 
Since then, many scraps of evidence have 
turned up in support of the theory that 
Galindez was kidnaped, taken to the Do- 
minican Republic, and there assassinated, 
The death in Santo Domingo of two per- 
sons allegedly associated with these events 
has done nothing to diminish suspicions. 

Ten months ago Trujillo hired a liberal 
New York attorney, Morris L. Ernst, to inves- 
tigate the case for him. Despite charges 
that the report would be a whitewash, Ernst 
had a good reputation for integrity. His 
report, now made public, says in effect that 
it has not been proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the Trujillo regime had any hand 
in Galindez’ disappearance. 

We can accept that, while retaining a 
reasonable doubt that Santo Domingo was 
not implicated. Mr. Ernst even points out 
that Galindez may be still alive, which is ad- 
mittedly one of the possibilities in any un- 
explained disappearance. 

Well, Trujillo has got his money’s worth, 
we guess. But the two-way doubts that re- 
main are not likely to be resolved by any- 
thing short of proof of what did happen to 
Galindez. Maybe Trujillo should have hired 
himself a private eye and not a lawyer. 

Meanwhile, most people in this country 
have little sympathy for Latin American 
dictatorships, as Vice President Nixon re- 
cently remarked. And it is an interesting 
sidelight of the sensitivity of the generalis- 
simo’s reactions to criticism that the con- 
trolled Dominican radio should have com- 
mented on the Nixon remark in this absurd 
fashion: 

“We are not certain, though it seems logi- 
cal, that Nrxon was alluding to the pathetic 
case of Puerto Rico, and to the dictatorship 
exercised over that unfortunate land by Gov. 
Luis Mufioz-Marin.” 

Well, now. Nobody has written a book 
charging that a brutal dictatorship exists in 
Puerto Rico, and no author of a book on 
Puerto Rico has disappeared from the heart 
of New York. Puerto Rico, though autono- 
mous in domestic matters, is American ter- 
ritory. The president of Puerto Rico was 
chosen in a free election, wears no uniform, 
and needs no army or vast security appa- 
ratus to keep him in power. It wasn't Puerto 
Rico that Nixon means, as Trujillo knows 
perfectly well. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered O,“ submitted by the 
Senator from Delaware, for himself and 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to this amendment, 
I wish to support the position taken by 
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the committee headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green]. 

Although the matter the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware has presented 
to the Senate is not one which we con- 
done, and certainly I do not condone it, 
nevertheless I feel that the action 
which has been taken and which I trust 
will be taken by the Senate Finance 
Committee in regard to this matter will 
take care of it. 

As is well known by Members of the 
Senate who have looked into the mat- 
ter, I believe it would be unfortunate for 
us to single out this one country at this 
time, even though I certainly do not 
condone the actions of the rulers of the 
country or those connected with it. 

But I believe that, in connection with 
the position of the Senate on foreign 
relations matters, we should leave this 
matter to our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and should not single out this 
one nation at this time; because, as 
everyone knows, in other nations the 
same situation prevails. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, let 
me state that all that the Senate 
Finance Committee can do is stop the 
charging of this item as a legitimate 
business expense. The Finance Com- 
mittee has no authority to go beyond 
that. 

Our committee has no authority to 
deal with the subject of this amend- 
ment now before us. The Senate, itself, 
must make this decision. By our vote 
we can stop this aid to the Dominican 
Republic or we can give it our stamp of 
approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] for himself 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment lettered “O,” submitted by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
trams] for himself and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina {Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], and 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
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O’Manoney], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senators from New York IMr. Ives 
and Mr. Javits], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Marri], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron] is necessarily absent. 

The Senators from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER and Mr. Youna] and the Senator 
from New Jersey IMr. Sir] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Ives and Mr. 
Javits] and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SmıTH] would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT] is paired with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—33 yeas, 
46 nays, as follows: 


YEAS—33 

Allott Curtis Malone 
Anderson Douglas Morse 
Bennett Dworshak Pastore 
Bible Frear Potter 
Bush Goldwater Proxmire 
Butler Gore Robertson 

yrd Hill Symington 
Carroll Hruska Talmadge 
Chavez Jackson Watkins 
Church Jenner Williams 
Clark Magnuson Yarborough 

NAYS—46 
Aiken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Humphrey ‘tell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex, Revercomb 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, N. J Kefauver Saltonstall 
Case,S.Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kuchel Sparkman 
Eastland Lausche Stennis 
Ellender Mansfield Thurmond 
Flanders Martin, Iowa Thye 
Fulbright McNamara Wiley 
Green Monroney 
Hennings Morton 
NOT VOTING—17 

Barrett Jordan Murray 
Cotton Kerr O'Mahoney 
Ervin Langer Schoeppel 
Hayden Long Smith, N. J. 
Ives Martin, Pa, Young 
Javits McClellan 


So the amendment offered by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS for himself and Mr, ProxmirE was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment ‘5—28-58—B” 
and ask that it be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 58, 
beginning with line 21, it is proposed 
to strike out down through line 24 on 
page 59. 

On page 59, line 25, strike out “(j)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ (i) .” 

On page 60, line 4, strike out “(k)” and 
insert in lieu thereof ().“ 

On page 60, line 16, strike out “(1)” 
and insert in lieu thereof (k).“ 
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On page 61, line 16, strike out “(m)” 
and insert in lieu thereof (ö).“ 

On page 61, line 23, strike out “(n)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(m).” 

On page 62, line 11, strike out (o)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof (n).“ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I ask that the yeas and 
nays be ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
amendment would strike from the bill as 
reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations the so-called Kennedy amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the Kennedy amend- 
ment to the Battle Act is a radical depar- 
ture from existing law and existing policy 
regarding the granting of United States 
aid to Communist-dominated countries. 

At present, the Battle Act provides that 
United States policy is to apply an em- 
bargo on shipping certain items to any 
nation, or group of nations, threatening 
the security of the United States, in- 
cluding the U. S. S. R. and all countries 
dominated by the U. S. S. R. 

The United States embargo, by law, 
applies on the shipment of the following 
items to such countries: arms, ammuni- 
tion, implements of war, atomic energy 
materials, petroleum, transportation ma- 
terials of strategic value, items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war. 

Further, present law sets forth the pol- 
icy that no United States military, eco- 
nomic, or financial assistance shall be 
supplied to any nation unless that na- 
tion—like the United States—applies an 
embargo on such shipments to nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States, including the U. S. S. R. and all 
countries under its domination. In fact, 
the law—section 103 (b)—specifically 
provides for termination of United States 
aid to any nation which knowingly per- 
mits shipment of a United States embar- 
goed item to any nation threatening the 
security of the United States. 

The effect of existing law is to pro- 
hibit the giving of military, economic, 
or financial assistance to any country 
which ships to the Soviet Union any 
rg on the Administrator’s embargo 


A further effect of existing law is to 
prohibit the giving of military, economic, 
or financial assistance to any country 
shipping to a Soviet-dominated country 
any item on the Administrator’s em- 
bargo list. 

The only exception allowed under 
present law would be a case in which the 
President of the United States makes a 
determination that it would be detri- 
mental to United States security to ter- 
minate aid to a nation shipping an item 
other than arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, or atomic energy mate- 


rials to Russia or to any country under 
Russia’s domination. 


In other words, the President can de- 
cide whether to continue United States 
aid to any country shipping other than 
strictly war material to the Soviet Union 
or Soviet-dominated country. 
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The Kennedy amendment, which the 
Foreign Relations Committee adopted 
and now proposes to the Senate, dras- 
tically revises existing law. 

The Kennedy amendment was not 
recommended by the administration. 
The Kennedy amendment was not in the 
bill as it passed the House, nor was it in 
the proposed legislation submitted to the 
Congress by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

The effect of subsection (a) of the 
Kennedy amendment is to authorize 
United States economic and financial as- 
sistance to all Communist countries ex- 
cept the U. S. S. R., Communist China, 
and North Korea, whenever the Presi- 
dent determines that such aid will 
strengthen the security of the United 
States. 

What is more, the Kennedy amend- 
ment would permit such economic and 
financial assistance even though the 
Communist country ships to the Soviet 
Union arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, atomic energy materials, petroleum, 
transportation materials of strategic 
value, or items of primary strategic sig- 
nificance used in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war. 

In other words, the Kennedy amend- 
ment would permit the use of American 
tax dollars to give aid to countries which 
are shipping goods to build up the war- 
making apparatus of the Soviet Union. 

I should like to remind the people of 
the United States that the present dic- 
tator of Russia, Nikita Khrushchev, has 
boasted the Soviets would bury us. 

Subsection (a) of the Kennedy amend- 
ment also would affect title II of the 
Battle Act which provides for the nego- 
tiation of agreements with nations re- 
ceiving United States military, economic, 
or financial aid. 

Title II requires nations receiving 
United States aid to agree to control ex- 
ports of materials other than war ma- 
terials to nations threatening the secu- 
rity of the United States. If recipient 
countries fail to cooperate in controlling 
such exports or fail to furnish informa- 
tion so that the President can determine 
whether it is cooperating, United States 
aid is required to be stopped. 

But under subsection (a) of the Ken- 
nedy amendment, stoppage of economic 
or financial assistance would not ap- 
pear to be mandatory in the case of a 
country receiving such assistance even 
though the recipient country—and re- 
member this may be a Communist-ruled 
country—fails to cooperate in controlling 
exports of nonwar materials. 

Examining the Kennedy amendment 
further, we find that subsection (b) 
would allow the administrator of the 
Battle Act to continue to furnish mili- 
tary, economic, or financial aid to coun- 
tries which permit shipment of items 
other than strictly war materials to 
Communist nations receiving aid under 
subsection (a). 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that the Kennedy amendment gives to 
the executive branch the power to make 
sweeping policy decisions—decision- 
making power which the Congress should 
reserve to itself. 
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In my judgment, the question of 
whether the United States shall give aid 
to Communist governments is a funda- 
mental issue of policy which should be 
retained by the Congress—by the repre- 
sentatives of the American people. 

I need not remind the Senate of the 
long and arduous struggle in the Con- 
gress to terminate military aid to Yugo- 
slavia. In 1956 we closed off further 
new military aid, except for spares and 
spare parts, although items then in the 
pipeline were delivered thereafter. 

The fact that there is no military aid 
to Tito in the 1959 mutual security pro- 
gram is not because the administration 
stopped it. Military aid ended because 
Tito refused to accept any further gifts 
of arms from us. Of course, Tito could 
change his mind—and he very well may, 
depending on the way the wind blows 
from the Kremlin. If Tito indicated he 
wanted grant military aid from the 
United States to resume, what would be 
the position of the administration? 
Congress has not to date closed all the 
loopholes in existing law under which 
the administration could find ways to 
give military assistance to Tito. 

Members of the Senate know how dif- 
ficult it has been to try to stop military 
aid to one Communist dictator. 

Think how much more difficult it 
would be to try to end economic or fi- 
nancial aid to Communist dictators, once 
the administration had committed the 
United States to furnish such aid. 

Despite the far-reaching nature of the 
Kennedy amendment adopted by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the pub- 
lished hearings contain less than one 
page of colloquy devoted to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I should like at this 
point to read in entirety the portion of 
the committee’s published hearings con- 
cerning amendment of the Battle Act. 

The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts raised the issue as follows, and I 
quote from page 183 of the printed hear- 
ings: 

The only other question I wanted to ask 
you is this: Last year this question of the 
Polish loan came up; and one of the prob- 
lems, as I understand it, in responding to 
the Polish loan was not only a political one 
but the restriction in the Battle Act. 
Therefore, it was proposed that there might 
be some change in the Battle Act so that it 
might be possible for us to give a country 
such as Poland, which occupies a particular 
position in the division of power, more di- 
rect assistance, instead of having to make 
the rather elaborate manipulations which 
you were forced to do because of legislative 
restrictions. 

I do not know whether the situation 
there is going to be such that we are going 
to want to continue to give economic assist- 
ance, 

But assuming that we do, would it be of 
any assistance to you in your responsibili- 
ties if it were somewhat easier for mutual 
assistance funds to be given directly to a 
country like Poland if you felt it was in the 
national interest, rather than having to use 
these special steps that you used last year? 
In other words, I have in mind an amend- 
ment to the Battle Act. 


Secretary Dulles responded: 


Yes; I do believe it would be in the national 
interest to have the Battle Act amended, 
and I believe you have made some proposals 
along those lines, 
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The colloquy continued: 


Senator KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Secretary DULLES. The ability to use these 
funds to achieve the objectives desired by 
the Congress sometimes is inhibited by the 
rigidity of provisions which are imposed by 
the Congress with one situation in mind, and 
then actually you get a new situation which 
the Congress did not foresee, but you find 


‘yourself tied up with those provisions that 


were put in for another purpose and which, 
at the time it was done, it was quite under- 
standable. 

Therefore, more flexibility would, in my 
opinion, be very desirable. 

Senator KENNEDY. I want to thank you. 


Mr. President, that is the extent of the 
testimony I have been able to find in the 
committee hearings on amending the 
Battle Act. 

There is not a shred of evidence con- 
tained in this testimony to justify open- 
ing the floodgates to American aid to 
Communist dictators. 

Once the Congress accedes by statute 
to the principle of giving United States 
economic and financial aid to all but 
three Communist countries, it will be 
very difficult to overturn that principle. 

Should the Congress approve the Ken- 
nedy amendment, what happens to na- 
tions which have withstood the blan- 


dishments of the Communist economic 


offensive, preferring to ally themselves 
with the West rather than permit the 
Reds to get a foot in the door? 

Would not these countries be tempted 
in the future to play both sides of the 
street—getting as much aid as they could 
from the Communists and as much aid 
as they could from the United States? 

What happens to the will to resist 
internal and external Communist forces 
in these countries when the United 
States declares its willingness to aid all 
but three Communist governments? 

There is another vital aspect of the 
policy change we are asked to approve 
in the Kennedy amendment. 

By opening the foreign aid program 
to all but three Communist countries, 
the United States will be embarking on 
a course which will cost the American 
taxpayers additional billions. Let no one 
deceive himself that this program will 
not grow and grow. 

Obviously, the United States does not 
have unlimited funds. Even without an 
extension of our foreign aid program, 
the United States Government is bump- 
ing up against the Federal debt ceiling, 
is facing a deficit of eight to ten billion 
dollars in the next year, and is faced with 
the prospect of greater domestic spend- 
ing to combat the recession. 

It seems to me the problem is to use 
what funds we do have where we get the 
maximum increase in our strength vis-a- 
vis the Communist threat. 

Out of our limited resources, which will 
strengthen the United States more: giv- 
ing aid to reliable friends or to Commu- 
nist governments? 

Forty years of communism should 
have taught the world that communism 
does not change. The goal of world 
domination remains the same. Only the 
tactics vary. The leopard does not 
change its spots. 

As Khrushchev warned, “You may as 
ya one until the shrimp learns to 
whistle.” 
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The Communists—without excep- 
tion—insist they will not change, insist 
they are out to socialize and communize 
the world, and insist their system is bet- 
ter than the free enterprise system. 

Why then should we entertain any 
hope that our aid will influence the 
Communists to turn away from their 
well-known aim of destroying the pri- 
vate capitalist system and individual 
freedom and liberty wherever they now 
exist. 

Instead, let us look realistically at 
the situation. 

Wherever the Communist system op- 
erates, it has great difficulty in produc- 
ing enough food and goods to meet the 
basic needs of its own people. 

As the United States helps relieve the 
economic pinch in those countries, here 
is what happens— 

Life becomes more tolerable for the 
people. They are less rebellious, and 
the pressures on the Communist rulers 
decline. 

This in turn means less hardship on 
Soviet Russia itself to keep her empire 
intact. 

Thanks to American dollars, commu- 
nism then appears to be a workable 
system. 

As long as satellite states remain eco- 
nomically satisfactory, politically stable, 
and even remotely tolerable, the chances 
of open rebellion are slim. The strength 
of the Communist rulers is correspond- 

greater. 

Without outside help, the Communist 
rulers could not meet the minimum needs 
of their people. More stringent measures 
would be needed to increase production, 
including longer hours for workers. 

Dissatisfaction among the millions 
who would work harder and get less 
would increase. This would build up 
pressures on the rulers. There would 
be fear of uprisings. Strong-arm tactics 
would intensify, and this would further 
arouse the people. 

Restless satellites would force greater 
hardships on Soviet Russia proper and 
further weaken the economic base of the 
entire Russian imperialist system. 

Moscow might be forced to part 
with consumer goods—always scarce in 
Russia—and this would be unpopular 
with the Russian people. 

It would require more direct Russian 
intervention in the local affairs of the 
satellites. This in turn would create 
more friction and unrest. 

The propaganda value to the West of 
such dissatisfaction within the satellites 
would be immeasurable in our ideological 
struggle with uncommitted or neutral 
nations. With the gross failures and 
inhuman brutalities of the Communist 
bosses thus exposed, as it was in Hun- 
gary, there would be less orientation 

toward Russia by the neutrals. 
- Instead of independent Communist 
states oriented to the West, the result 
is far more likely to be a powerful com- 
monwealth of Communist nations acting 
in concert. 

Such a prospect poses a greater men- 
ace to the United States than restless 
satellites in a far-flung Russian Empire 
which can only be kept in line by the 
might of the Russian Army. 
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By aiding the satellite countries, we 
play into the hands of the Soviet: 

We enable her to keep many of her 
own troops at home, thereby lessening 
possibilities of disillusion and defection 
in the Russian Army itself—something 
greatly feared by the men in the Krem- 
lin. 


We remove sources of friction in sat- 
ellite nations. 

We lend credibility to Russian prop- 
aganda which claims the Communist 
satellite governments are not directed 
from Moscow. 

In view of these inescapable facts, the 
United States should not give aid to 
Communist-dominated countries —ex- 
cept in those rare instances of disaster 
or faminine resulting in great human 
suffering. 

Any other aid serves to support and 
further entrench the Communist re- 
gimes. This is hardly the way to aid 
subject peoples. 

Now is the time for Congress to re- 
appraise the policy of aid to Communist 
governments. Those governments are 
unequivocal in their allegiance to so- 
cialism and tyranny—and by their own 
insistence, they do not intend to change. 

Mr. President, I greatly fear that 
United States aid to Communist gov- 
ernments as proposed under the Ken- 
nedy amendment would only serve to 
further entrench the present dictator- 
ships. It would make it more difficult 
for captive peoples to throw off the yoke 
of their Communist masters. To give 
aid to Communist governments would 
run the risk of strengthening our 
enemies against us—and weaken the 
very security of the United States. 

The Kennedy amendment represents 
an about-face in American policy. 

The Kennedy amendment would chart 
the ship of state in perilous waters. 

The Kennedy amendment would per- 
mit the executive branch to embark 
upon various Communist-aid programs 
without further review by the Congress. 
About the only opportunity for review 
by the Congress would be those instances 
where the administration would have to 
ask for appropriations. 

In such an important area as this, 
Congress should reserve to itself the 
policy decision as to which countries 
should benefit from the expenditure of 
American tax dollars. Let us require 
each case to be judged on the individual 
merits. 

Mr. President, when the Battle Act 
was passed by the Congress in 1951, 900 
million people, in 13 Communist na- 
tions—36 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation—had lost their freedom to the 
most godless tyranny the world has ever 
known. 

Today, 7 years later, there are still 
over 900 million people behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains—in Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Korea, 
China, and Russia. 

The hopelessly enslaved in the Com- 
munist world look to the United States 
as the only salvation and the only ex- 
pectation of the future of a free world 
of free men. 
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Communist officials in the Soviet 
Union and Communist China direct and 
control the economies of the rest of the 
Communist nations. These Communist 
officials, in my judgment, would be great- 
ly relieved by enactment of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee amend- 
ment—the so-called Kennedy amend- 
ment. It would alleviate for Communist 
rulers the burdens of providing an ac- 
ceptable standard of living in these 
nations, while retaining for themselves 
the privilege of complete control over the 
political destinies of the citizens of these 
nations, 

The taxpayers and citizens of the 
United States already have contributed 
billions of dollars toward our defense 
efforts and toward the survival of all free 
nations. 

The Senate is now being asked to ap- 
prove the principle that American tax- 
payers should be required to support 
the economies of the Communist satel- 
lite nations. 

If the Senate approves this principle, 
the Senate would, in my judgment, be 
helping to extinguish the light of even- 
tual freedom for peoples now held in 
Communist captivity. 

Mr. President, the arguments which 
are set forth in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee’s report do not hold up 
in the face of critical scrutiny. 

No third category of nations is in the 
process of moving away from Communist 
control and of establishing some mea- 
sure of independence. In recent years 
the brutal crushing of the uprisings in 
Poland and Hungary by the Soviet Union 
is stark testimony as to what lies ahead 
for the people of any Communist nation’ 
who attempt to assert their natural in- 
dependence. This also constitutes a 
clear refutation of the report of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee in this 
regard. 

Mr, President, for the sake of a free 
world of free men, we must understand 
that there is no difference between com- 
munism in the Soviet Union and commu- 
nism in Czechoslovakia. There is no 
difference between communism in Red 
China and communism in Hungary. 
There is no difference between commu- 
nism in North Korea and communism in 
Poland. 

I hope the United States Senate will 
not place its approval on these provisions 
of the bill as reported by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. If ap- 
proved, this would, in my judgment, have 
grave consequences to the people in both 
the Free World and the Communist 
world. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that the 
Kennedy amendment be striken from the 
bill. Those in favor of striking out this 
Communist-aid proposal should vote for 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, we are operating under 
severe budgetary limitations. The esti- 
mates which have been made by the 
Director of the Budget indicate the defi- 
cit for this year will perhaps be as large 
as $3 billion, and in the next year it 
will be possibly as high as $8 billion or 
$10 billion. 

There are some very serious problems 
facing the world. We have a series of 
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mutual security pacts. I think the Con- 
gress of the United States and the 
American people recognize the respon- 
sibility we have to keep up our side of 
those agreements. 

The mutual security pacts were pri- 
marily invoked for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Free World against the pos- 
sibilities of Soviet aggression. There 
are still in the Free World many nations 
that feel they have not received a suffi- 
cient amount of either economic or mili- 
tary assistance, but we have been faced 
with certain practical limitations. Our 
coffers are not entirely unlimited. 

I suggest that if we open this door by 
giving economic aid to the Communist 
countries, including those countries 
which are members of the Warsaw Pact, 
we do one of several things. 

First, we open up a program which is 
bound, over the years, to be increasingly 
expensive. This will add to the na- 
tional debt. It will add to the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. 

Secondly, in the event that the Con- 
gress should decide to limit the size of 
the mutual aid program, it would mean 
that the aid we gave to the Communist- 
dominated countries would be deducted 
from the amounts which otherwise 
would go to the free nations of the 
world, nations which have been pre- 
pared to stand up with us and be 
counted in meeting the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

I think these are all very vital reasons 
why we should not embark upon such a 
program, 

As to the third phase of the problem, 
I doubt very much whether this amend- 
ment should be a part of the mutual 
security bill. As I have said, it was not 
included in the recommendations of 
the executive branch of the Government 
to the Congress. 

Secondly, it was not included in the 
bill as it came to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives. It was added 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It seems to me if we embark 
upon this program under those circum- 
stances, we shall be opening a door to a 
situation which will plague the country 
and the Congress in the years ahead. 

There are those who may make the 
argument that there should be some 
amendments to the Battle Act. While 
personally I do not approve of the sug- 
gested amendments to the Battle Act, I 
certainly believe that a case could be 
made for bringing a separate bill before 
the Congress. As a matter of public 
policy, let the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives determine whether or not 
they wish to loosen the provisions of the 
Battle Act, as indicated by the Kennedy 
amendment. But that question should 
stand on its own merits. In my judg- 
ment, it should not encumber the mu- 
tual security bill. We have enough prob- 
lems in connection with this legislation 
as it is. 

The program was instituted as a mu- 
tual security program against the po- 
tentials of Soviet aggression. For us 
now to embark upon a policy which, in 
effect, would strengthen the Warsaw 
Pact countries would run counter to the 
mutual security program as such. 
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I think no one will deny the fact that 
when the mutual security program was 
undertaken, it was felt that, in addition 
to the military assistance, it was im- 
portant to strengthen the economic 
re of the so-called Western al- 

es. 

Therefore, we embarked upon an eco- 
nomic program as well. We are now 
proposing to do exactly the opposite, 
in the so-called Kennedy amendment. 
Certain nations are contributing to the 
strength of the Soviet Union. The testi- 
mony has been very clear that in the 
past the Soviet Union has stripped 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria of machinery, has taken imple- 
ments of war, ammunition, and other 
things. It has used those countries for 
the purpose of building up the Soviet 
warmaking potential. 

For us now to embark on a program of 
bolstering the economies of the Com- 
munist countries, I submit, would be also 
to bolster their warmaking potential. 

As for me, in good conscience, I can- 
not support any such program, either in 
connection with the mutual-security 
program or as a separate piece of legis- 
lation. I hope the Senate will reject 
this very fundamental departure from 
our past policy. 

Mr. BRIDGES obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In considering this 
amendment, I think it is important to 
realize that the amendment does not re- 
quire any additional appropriation, any 
earmarking of funds, any increase in 
authorization limit, or any diversion of 
funds from friendly nations. It does 
not contemplate any immediate nego- 
tiation for aid to satellite nations. 

Second, it does not weaken the bar- 
riers with respect to aid, trade, or sale 
of strategic goods to Russia, China, or 
North Korea. 

Third, it does not weaken the bar- 
riers with respect to the shipment of 
arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
and atomic energy material by the 
United States or her allies to any satel- 
lite nation; and 

Fourth, it does not authorize any 
United States military assistance to any 
satellite country. 

I think it is important for the Senate 
to realize that when the Battle Act was 
written in 1951 we never envisaged the 
situation which has since arisen. At that 
time the Soviet Union and the satellites 
were a great monolithic area. The re- 
volts in East Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland had not developed. 

The Battle Act was written, not to 
prevent any United States economic 
assistance to Poland, Finland, or East 
Germany, but rather was written in an 
attempt to prevent our allies, notably 
the British, who were irritating us dur- 
ing the Korean war, from shipping stra- 
tegic goods to China or the Soviet Union. 

The Battle Act was not intended as a 
limitation on any economic assistance 
to any satellite, because that was never 
even contemplated in 1951, in the time 
of Stalin. It was rather an effort to 
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prevent our allies from shipping such 
strategie goods. 

Now, after 7 years of the Battle Act, 
we see an entirely new situation behind 
the Iron Curtain. Personally, I believe 
that what has happened in Poland in 
recent months has been somewhat dis- 
appointing, but I am not ready to state 
that the next 5 or 10 years will not see 
drastic changes in the relationships be- 
tween the satellite countries and the 
Soviet Union. 

Under the provisions of the Battle 
Act, and under the provisions of Public 
Law 480 it was possible for us, when the 
Poles asked for assistance last year, after 
the Poznan revolt, to render assistance. 
Poland asked for $300 million. Because 
of the restrictions of the Battle Act, we 
were able to do only two things for Po- 
land. We were able to sell the Poles sur- 
plus agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480. They had to pay us 
back in local currency, but we could not, 
as in the case of other countries, lend 
them back the economic payments which 
they had made for such surplus com- 
modities. 

Second, we could not give them any 
assistance under the mutual security 
program. Therefore it was necessary to 
take money out of the President’s Em- 
ergency Fund, which is limited to $30 
million for each country. That was given 
to the Export-Import Bank, which is 
prohibited by the Battle Act from mak- 
ing loans to satellite countries. The 
loan was made from the President’s 
Emergency Fund. 

In the case of Finland, a nation which 
all of us admire, I am sure, there were 
1 or 2 occasions upon which the 
President, under the provisions of the 
Battle Act, made a finding that a loan 
was in the interest of the United States. 
A $14 million Export-Import Bank loan 
has been made. However, that finding 
applies for only 6 months. If the Presi- 
dent follows the law he cannot make the 
finding again and again. Therefore, it 
seems to me quite possible that in the 
next 5 or 10 years such a condition will 
develop behind the Iron Curtain that it 
will be in the interest of the United 
States, if a situation should arise such as 
that which arose a year ago, for the 
United States to extend an economic 
loan to the people of those countries. I 
do not say that such a situation exists 
today, but none of us can state with as- 
surance what might happen a decade 
from now. 

Therefore it seems to me that all we 
are doing is giving the President power, 
if he deems it to be in the national in- 
terest—and the President’s powers are 
vast in many fields in war and peace 
and if he reports the situation to the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
Senate, to provide economic assistance 
or Export-Import Bank loans, or, if we 
have agricultural commodities which 
could be sold to those countries, to per- 
mit the money to be loaned back. 

The exchange of students under the 
Smith-Mundt Act, because it involves an 
appropriation to the State Department, 
also suffers from the same restrictions. 
So, looking at the shape of the world 
for the next 10 years, it seems to me 
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that this is a wise amendment. It has 
the support of the Secretary of State. 
He indicated that quite clearly when he 
came before the committee to speak in 
behalf of the bill. He came out quite 
clearly for a change in the Battle Act. 
Let me read from his testimony: 

Secretary DULLES. The ability to use these 
funds to achieve the objectives desired by 
the Congress sometimes is inhibited by the 
rigidity of provisions which are imposed by 
the Congress with one situation in mind, 
and then actually you get a new situation 
which the Congress did not foresee, but you 
find yourself tied up with those provisions 
that were put in for another purpose and 
which, at the time it was done, it was quite 
understandable. 

‘Therefore, more flexibility would, in my 
opinion, be very desirable. 


He said: “I believe it would be in the 
national interest to have the Battle Act 
amended, and I believe you have some 
proposals along this line.” 

The State Department reinforced its 
support of the amendment in a letter to 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations when the amendment 
was before the committee. The confi- 
dential print of the amendments fur- 
nished to all members of the committee 
contained the statement: The Execu- 
tive has no objection to this amend- 
ment.” 

I believe it is in the national interest to 
adopt the provision in the committee 
amendment. The State Department has 
indicated its support of the amendment. 
It is tied up with the whole question of 
mutual security. I am hopeful that the 
Senate will adopt the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that there are three 
things the President could do under the 
committee amendment? As I under- 
stand it, the President could recommend 
a loan, or sell surplus agricultural com- 
modities, or give economic aid. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. He can already 

Mr. PASTORE. Could he give military 
aid? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; he could not. He 
can already sell agricultural surplus 
commodities under Public Law 480. 
However, he cannot lend back to the 
country the money that is received, as 
is the custom. 

Mr. PASTORE. Could he do it under 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, which is now in the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. He could. 

Mr. PASTORE. What kind of eco- 
nomic aid could he give? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is in the discre- 
tion of the President as to what kind of 
economic aid he should give. It might 
be textile machinery, which is what 
Poland wanted. He could give aid in the 
form of agricultural commodities and 
some mining machinery. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is there any ceiling 
provided for such economic aid? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It would depend on 
the President’s judgment. Of course, 
the appropriation which Congress made 
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would represent a ceiling. We saw last 
year that the President had restrictions 
imposed upon him by the Battle Act in 
connection with Poland. He was limited 
to a loan of only $30 million, because 
that is the limit for each country. No 
country could get more than that. We 
do not know what the situation will be 
in the next few years. A similar request 
could be granted if the arguments were 
good. Under the Battle Act the Presi- 
dent is denied discretion in that regard. 
As a matter of fact, the President could 
take us into war in the Middle East 
without coming to Congress. He has 
very broad discretion in many other 
fields. Ido not think we should limit him 
in this field. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator's 
amendment have the support of the 
administration? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The committee 
amendment has the support of the De- 
partment of State. It is my understand- 
ing that today, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia said, the President did not favor 
it on the pending bill. Up until today 
he had stated quite clearly that he 
favored the amendment and favored it 
in this context. What has caused the 
President to change his mind, I do not 
know. The fact is that the record 
clearly indicates his definite support. If 
it had not had his full support, I would 
not have attempted to offer it in connec- 
tion with the Mutual Security bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Y. I yield. 


Mr. AIKEN. I am amazed by the 
statement that the President does not 
favor the proposal. Why did he let the 
Secretary of State favor it all this time 
without interposing any objection? This 
is certainly mystifying to me. I talked 
to a representative of the State Depart- 
ment yesterday, and he said the Depart- 
ment had not changed its views. If we 
cannot understand where the Depart- 
ment of State stands how can a repre- 
sentative of a foreign country credit 
what the Department of State says? To 
me, it is a shocking situation. It de- 
stroys confidence. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The junior Senator 
from Rhode Island is mystified by this 
development. We are entitled to know 
where the administration stands on the 
amendment. Most of the objections 
seem to come from the other side of the 
aisle. I do not mean that in any sense 
of impertinence. However, I believe the 
time has come when we should have it 
stated right on the line exactly how the 
administration feels about these things. 

Mr. AIKEN. What I would like to 
know is if the White House, at the 
urging of a few Members of Congress, 
told the State Department to reverse it- 
self overnight. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
from Vermont believe that we are en- 
titled to know tonight before we vote? 

Mr. AIKEN. Last night I was in- 
formed by a representative of the State 
Department that the Department still 
favored the provisions of this amend- 
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ment. Today we understand that the 
administration does not favor them. I 
say again, if we cannot be sure of the 
policies of our State Department, and 
whether the Department is going to 
stand on them overnight, how can we 
expect a representative of a foreign 
country to believe in them? I am 
shocked and amazed at the development. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe the situ- 
ation is very clear. So far as the Battle 
Act is concerned, as a separate piece of 
legislation, the administration would 
favor some amendments to the Battle 
Act. They do not believe such amend- 
ments are proper as a part of the Mutual 
Security bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is clear to me that the 
administration is not favoring the 
amendment, because the administration 
will never have a better chance to have 
it adopted than now. I have heard 
rumors flying around on Capitol Hill and 
elsewhere to the effect that they are not 
going to get an adequate appropriation 
unless they agree to eliminate this pro- 
posal from the bill. I did not want to 
believe this rumor. People asked me 
about it, and I said that it was not so. 
I knew it could not be so. I may have 
been mistaken. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The junior Senator 
from Rhode Island is waiting with a very 
attentive ear to find out what the posi- 
tion of the administration is at a quarter 
to 8 on the evening of June 5. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have stated the 
position of the administration. They do 
not believe that the amendment should 
be a part of the mutual-security bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator saying 
that the administration is recommend- 
ing a vote against the amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The administra- 
tion does not favor this amendment as a 
part of the pending bill. If it comes up 
as a separate piece of proposed legisla- 
tion, the administration would favor 
modifications of the Battle Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is a complete 
reversal in 24 hours of the position of 
the Department of State. The Senator 
from California knows that this was in 
the confidential print of the amend- 
ments which was available to all mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the State Department 
helped to draft the language. The words 
underneath the amendment when it 
came before the committee—and the 
Senator is a member of that committee— 
quite clearly indicated that the Depart- 
ment was in favor of it. Up to 2 days ago 
it was my understanding that the ad- 
ministration was in favor of the program. 
I heard yesterday that, because of the 
strong feeling against the amendment 
by some influential Senators, the De- 
partment of State would take no posi- 
tion; that the Department favored it 
but would take no position as to whether 
it should be in the bill. Today the posi- 
tion has been reversed and it is clearly 
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against the amendment in the bill. I 
think that is a great mistake. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the Senate will 
think of the harm that could be done 
to the prestige of the United States by 
this reversal of a position overnight. I 
say again, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and I cannot tell what the pol- 
icy of our State Department and of our 
administration is, how can we expect 
officials of foreign countries to under- 
stand them? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There 
seems to be a great deal of confusion in 
connection with this matter. I know a 
good deal about it, because I have been 
in touch with the State Department. 
The State Department and the Presi- 
dent are in favor of the approach of the 
so-called Kennedy amendment. I be- 
lieve in it, and I voted for it in commit- 
tee. I shall vote for that position again 
this evening. 

In other words, I oppose the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California, 
much as I respect and love my colleague. 
I believe there is a misunderstanding 
about this matter. The administration 
favors this approach of greater flexibility 
for the President in dealing with the 
countries involved. Let us get that clear. 
However, there was a question whether 
it was appropriate to bring it up in this 
bill or to bring it up as an amendment 
to the Battle Act. The Senator from 
California is correct in saying there is 
some question in the President’s mind as 
to whether it should be brought up in 
connection with the pending bill, or sep- 
arately as an amendment to the Battle 
Act. However there is no question about 
the administration’s position in favoring 
this type of legislation in order to give 
the President flexibility in dealing with 
this very difficult problem. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The junior Senator 
from Rhode Island is becoming more 
and more confused. We have been told 
by the distinguished minority leader that 
the administration prefers not to have 
the provision included in the pending 
bill. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I respect- 
fully do not agree with the Senator from 
California on that point. My feeling is 
that the administration is taking a 
position that it feels it is a legislative 
matter on which we will have to exer- 
cise our judgment, that is, whether it 
should be handled by an amendment to 
the Battle Act or as an amendment to 
the pending bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey recog- 
nizes the fact that, after all, the Secre- 
tary of State and the President of the 
United States are in the best position to 
tell us exactly what this means to the 
future peace of the world. 

Most of us here consider this kind of 
amendment rather obnoxious. Most of 
us agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that we do not want to do anything 
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to sustain and support the Warsaw Pact. 
I feel as they do. 

But, after all, I like to do what is best 
for my country, for its security, and for 
the peace of the world. 

Even though this action may look 
strange, even though it may have cer- 
tain features which might not be pleasing 
to the Members of the Senate, if the 
President of the United States, speaking 
as the President, says, “I feel that for 
the welfare of the Nation and the peace 
of the world, you should support the 
amendment,” do not Senators think that 
we are entitled to know that position? 
Should not some Senator on the other 
side of the aisle stand up and say cate- 
gorically that President Dwight Eisen- 
hower is either for or against the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
not say it was proper for me to say ex- 
actly what the President feels. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand there 
was a meeting at the White House this 
morning concerning this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
the President is in favor of the purpose 
of the amendment, and he feels he would 
like to have the flexibility to deal with 
the other countries, since he thinks in 
terms of the security of the United 
States. I think that is a perfectly clear 
position; I see no difficulty about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it fair for the jun- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island to assume 
that if he votes for the Kennedy amend- 
ment, he will be applauded for that ac- 
tion by the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The senior 
Senator from New Jersey, who is a 
staunch supporter of the President, will 
vote for the committee amendment and 
against the Knowland amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. On his assertion, I 
shall support the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
taken my seat. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not the Senator’s un- 
derstanding of the purpose of the 
amendment that it is to give the Presi- 
dent the authority to assist any satellite 
country which may seek to divorce itself 
from the Soviet orbit, and that the re- 
sponsibility for any such action will rest 
upon the President himself? We either 
have confidence in the President or we do 
not have confidence in him. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator from Vermont abso- 
lutely. That is exactly what we who are 
supporting the committee amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts want to do. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall support the 
amendment which was inserted by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations after 
due and lengthy consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. All of us 
considered the amendment very fully. 
I shall stand by the position taken by 
the committee. 


I had 
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Mr. AIKEN. I thought we should 
have the purpose of the amendment set 
forth in the Recorp. The purpose is to 
enable the President to assist any coun- 
try which is now under Communist 
domination or in the Communist orbit, 
should that country seek to divorce it- 
self from the Soviet regime. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We want 
the people of those countries to feel that 
the United States of America is sym- 
pathetic toward their aspirations to get 
away from Soviet domination. If this 
course permits it, then the President 
wants to have the flexibility to carry it 
through. 

Mr. AIKEN. We are not sentencing 
them to live under Communist domina- 
tion forever. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. To the contrary, 
the issue is exactly the opposite to that, 
in my judgment. 

The issue is not whether the people 
have disassociated themselves from the 
Communist orbit or the governments of 
Gomulka in Poland, Kadar in Hungary, 
and the governments of the other satel- 
lite countries, which today are members 
of the Warsaw Pact and are in a mili- 
tary alliance with the Soviet Union. 
The issue is whether we shall open the 
door to economic aid to those Commu- 
nist-dominated countries. That is the 
basie issue. There is not one scintilla 
of evidence that it is necessary for those 
countries to disassociate themselves 
from the Warsaw Pact and from their 
military and economic alliances with 
the Soviet Union. 

Those countries can get aid, as indeed 
the Gomulka government of Poland re- 
ceived aid while it was still a member 
of the Warsaw Military Pact. 

Perhaps, in the judgment of some 
persons, that is a wise thing to do. But 
I say, from a deep sense of conviction, 
that I think it is detrimental to the 
future of the United States of America. 
I think it is detrimental to the future 
of a free world of free men for us to 
start to bolster the economic systems of 
communism; to make slaves happy with 
their masters; to make them feel that 
communism is working in those coun- 
tries by the aid of the dollars of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

If any Senator feels it is wise today 
to embark upon a program of aiding 
Communist countries economically, to 
build them up economically, and thus 
to strengthen them militarily, he will 
have a chance to vote that way when 
the roll is called. 

But I have a deep conviction to the 
contrary. I feel that to provide such 
aid will be detrimental to the Free 
World; that it will be a great and dey- 
astating blow to millions of people behind 
the Iron Curtain, because they will think 
it means the stamp of approval on the 
part of the free people of the United 
States of the various Communist re- 
gimes. I think it will be detrimental 
to many of our friends who have stayed 
outside the Communist orbit, but who 
will say, We might just as well have 
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entered into a Communist alliance, be- 
cause the Communist satellites will be 
treated or can be treated just as well as 
the nations which have stayed outside 
the Communist orbit.” 

As for me, I want no part of it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
discussion reminds me a good deal of 
what transpired prior to World War I. 
when I, together with other Senators, 
pressed for an amendment to stop the 
shipment of scrap iron and steel to 
Japan. The administration then in 
power said, “Oh, no; we must not offend 
that friendly power. We will never have 
any trouble with Japan.” The insist- 
ence of the administration prevailed, 
and the amendment proposed by me and 
other Senators was rejected. The 
strategic materials were shipped to 
Japan, and they came back to us in 
the bodies of American men. 

The issue is not where the adminis- 
tration stands on this matter. I care 
not where any other Senator stands on 
it. I can make my own decision. I will 
not have it said next year, 5 years from 
today, or 10 years from today, a period 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
has mentioned, that I had any part in 
aiding the Communists. 

I was right in urging preparedness 
prior to World War II; I shall do the 
same today. I am not inquiring where 
Secretary Dulles or the administration 
or anyone else stands. Each United 
States Senator must take his own posi- 
tion on the question. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to take my posi- 
tion, and a year from today I will be 
proud of it; 5 years from today I will be 
proud of it; 10 years from today I will 
be proud of it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, for whom 
I have the greatest admiration, knows 
that I voted with him on the question of 
aid for Yugoslavia. But there is no 
Senator in the Chamber who is more per- 
plexed and confused by this matter 
than I. I believe exactly as do the Sen- 
ator from California and the Senator 
from New Hampshire that if I can with 
safety vote against the amendment, that 
is precisely what I want to do, because 
I am not in favor of giving any aid to 
Tito, Khrushchev, or anyone else who 
belongs to that ilk or gang. 

But, after all, it must be admitted that 
the situation is rather perplexing when 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH] says, “My adminis- 
tration and my President will applaud 
you for the action of supporting the 
amendment.” 

I ask the Senator from New Jersey: 
Who is in a better position to know what 
the future of America and the destiny 
of the world and the peace of the world 
might be tomorrow than is the President 
of the United States or the Secretary of 
State? Are they in a better position to 
know this than we are? They have more 
3 at their disposal than we 

ve. 

After all, we have to realize that 
somewhere along the line we must take 
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the word of someone else; and I am will- 
ing to take the word of my President, 
whether he happens to be a Republican 
or a Democrat, He stands before the peo- 
ple of the country and urges support of 
the committee amendment through his 
Secretary of State. 

Shall I consider his viewpoint lightly? 
Shall I say, “No; I will refute you and 
rebuke you and use my own judgment, 
because I am afraid that, by chance, 
5 years from today you may be wrong“? 
Or shall I stand up and sustain him in 
meeting the responsibilities of the 
moment and the responsibilities of to- 
morrow? That is the question which 
faces us today. 

Of course it is easy enough for one to 
say, “I am opposed to communism”; and 
of course it is easy enough for one to 
say, “I am opposed to all these pro- 
grams.” Of course it is always easy to 
be on the popular side; and certainly 
that is the popular side. 

But the question facing us tonight is 
whether we shall take our position on the 
right side; and who is in a better posi- 
tion to tell us tonight which side is the 
right one than the President of the 
United States? 

So I am interested in knowing exactly 
where the President stands on this mat- 
ter, in the interest of our national 
defense. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Rhode Island votes for the 
amendment which will strike that pro- 
vision from the bill, he will be on the 
right side. I do not know, however, that 
it will be the popular side, for I believe 
the committee amendment probably will 
carry. Those of us who oppose the com- 
mittee provision are taking the un- 
popular side, but if the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island wishes to be on the 
right side, there is no question as to how 
he should vote. Nor is there any ques- 
tion as to how any other Senator who 
wishes to be on the right side should 
vote. 

I say it makes no difference to us how 
the administration may stand on this 
matter. The question now before the 
Senate must be decided by each Senator 
for himself, and he must bear the re- 
sponsibility on his own shoulders and 
on his own conscience. ‘Then, as the 
months and the years pass, let us see 
who is proven to be correct. I am will- 
ing to gamble on that. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Rhode Island has made a very coura- 
geous record here; and I believe he will 
maintain that record when he votes in 
the way I have stated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
further to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If this item related 
to military aid, I would be unequivocally 
against it. But this item relates to 
loans, as I understand, and to sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities and to 
economic aid. A very strong plea has 
been made from time to time, and has 
emanated from the White House, to the 
effect that if we do not leave this door 
open, so as to give some encouragement 
which might result in weaning these 
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people from the Soviet orbit, we may 
have lost our chance for alltime. That 
is a serious question, and involves heavy 
responsibility. 

Like the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I, too, have a heart and a soul and 
a mind; and I am willing to live up to 
my responsibility. I believe that the 
vote which I shall cast on this question 
may not be a popular one. But I be- 
lieve that in voting that way I shall be 
voting to sustain the hand of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who, in con- 
nection with these matters, bears the 
heavy responsibility which is that of the 
President of our country. Furthermore, 
in taking that position, I shall be sup- 
porting the position taken by a Repub- 
lican President. Am I wrong about 
that? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No, the Senator from 
Rhode Island is not wrong—at least, 
insofar as I am informed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The fact is that no 
recommendation on this item came to 
the Congress from the White House. If 
the administration had favored it as a 
part of the mutual security bill, in my 
judgment the administration would 
have proposed it as a part of the meas- 
ure. 

Second, does not the Senator from 
New Hampshire agree that the military 
power of a nation is not limited to fight- 
ing planes, guns, tanks, and ammunition; 
but that, instead, the capability of a na- 
tion to conduct aggressive warfare also 
depends on its railroads, the number of 
locomotives it has, the number of trucks 
it has, and the number of machine tools 
at its disposal, which can be used in con- 
nection with warfare; and that as the 
economic conditions of countries which 
are satellites of the Soviet Union are im- 
proved—and in that connection we have 
had, in the past, ample testimony that 
the Soviets have taken from Poland large 
amounts of coal to be used in manufac- 
turing plants in the Soviet Union, and 
have taken other supplies which can be 
used to aid the warmaking potential of 
the Soviet Union—and as we use the dol- 
lars of the American taxpayers to 
strengthen the economies of these coun- 
tries, we strengthen their warmaking 
potential just as much as if we were to 
send them 10,000 rifles or 1,000 machine 
guns or 100 tanks? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Next, is not the 
Senator from New Hampshire aware that 
no provision of Public Law 480 prevents 
the American people from making our 
surplus agricultural products available 
to hungry people anywhere in the world? 
Under our programs, such relief can be 
sent to hungry peoples anywhere. Cer- 
tainly the American people have always 
been generous. During the 1920’s, Mr. 
Hoover, who later became President of 
the United States, was sent to the So- 
viet Union itself, to help feed hungry 
people; and Americans will always do all 
they can to help those who are hungry. 
But that is a much different situation 
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from building up the economies of coun- 
tries which have Communist govern- 
ments, and making the people of such 
countries believe that communism is 
working successfully, and that, there- 
fore, they will do well to continue to live 
under it, and that they should be satis- 
fied with it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the Senator's 
recital of our previous experience in 
connection with sending scrap iron to a 
potential enemy. 

The Senator should have pointed out, 
also, that in those dark days we were 
doing what apparently it is proposed 
that we do now, namely, assist both 
sides. In those days we were lending 
money to one side, and were sending 
scrap iron to the other side; and of 
course we soon got into war. 

I am not aware that we have become 
so flush, financially, that we should now 
wish to try that arrangement all over 
again. 

Today, we have a mutual security 
program; and we plan to use hundreds 
of millions of American dollars to shore 
up the forces of freedom. But if we are 
going to spend large sums of our money 
to shore up communism, we might bet- 
ter call off the whole show, and spend 
our money here at home, because before, 
when we supported both sides, the whole 
thing got out of balance, and war came. 

Certainly I do not believe that any 
Member of the Senate favors the Com- 
munist side. And certainly I do not 
think the Senate should do anything 
which would aid and support and abet 
Communists. 

I do not care particularly what posi- 
tion the President has taken in this 
connection. 

I listened with great enjoyment to the 
clever arguments which were made by 
my friend, the Senator from Rhode 
Island. In that connection, let me say 
that I do not know what kind of Presi- 
dent one would expect to say, “I find 
that I cannot trust my own judgment.” 

Mr. President, after all, this is only a 
question of whether the Members of 
Congress believe, in their own minds, 
that such aid should be given to the 
Communists, or whether the Congress 
should leave that matter to the Presi- 
dent. Of course the President does not 
want to give aid to the Communists. 

Let me say that I am not concerned 
about whether the President or the Sec- 
retary of State has requested that this 
provision be included in the law. After 
all, Senators, too, have a capacity to 
think. They know the significance of 
their votes; and they know the implica- 
tions of what they do; and they have to 
accept some responsibility for it. 

This is a rather important decision, 
because not only does it involve the 
spending of the money of American tax- 
payers, but it also involves an attempt 
to strengthen the side of the world in 
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which all of us believe; namely, the free 
side. 

I happen to have been a member of 
a Congressional committee which inves- 
tigated the operations of the Battle Act, 
and held long hearings in that connec- 
tion and took much testimony. The 
whole weight of the evidence there was 
that the Battle Act was not strong 
enough, and that too much twilight ma- 
terial was creeping into Communist 
hands. Certainly at that time the 
United States was not shipping to the 
Soviets, bombs, bazookas, planes, guns, 
and other materials of war. But even 
Solomon himself, if he were living today, 
could not decide what is really a non- 
military type of aid in the situation in 
which we now find ourselves. Militarily, 
almost any tool, almost any export, can 
be used to strengthen the side of a po- 
tential enemy. 

At least so far as I am concerned, I 
am not going to worry about whether 
the President or the Secretary of State 
said “yes” or said no.“ Iam rather con- 
vinced that they cannot be very much 
“steamed up” about this matter, because 
they never sent a message on it to the 
Congress; and they never proposed that 
the appropriate Congressional commit- 
tees hold hearings on amendments to 
the Battle Act; and they never went 
through the procedure by means of which 
the Congress passed the act in the first 
place, namely, public hearings, and the 
taking of testimony, not only from the 
Secretary of State, but also from those 
in the Pentagon who are charged with 
the defense of our country. 

The hearings held then by the appro- 
priate Congressional committees did not 
amount to a sideshow. The Congress 
passed that bill after making full use 
of the normal Congressional procedures; 
and I do not propose to vote to repeal 
that act as a part of a sideshow tonight. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the ef- 
fort to “butter up” both sides, as this 
item would do, reminds me of a situa- 
tion which existed a number of years 
ago in the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr, President, let me say that I hope 
I may have the attention of all my col- 
leagues, because I should like to have 
all of them hear the story I am about 
to relate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProOXMIRE in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, again I 
say that I should like to have the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Massachusetts will refrain 
from conversation, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
inform the Chair that I am in order. 
Certainly the Chair has not heard my 
voice. Certainly I have a perfect right 
to speak to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts at the same time 
that I am listening to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, who has 
the floor, 

Let me say that I also wish to be heard 
on this matter, 
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I desire to say, furthermore, that what 
I was trying to do was make an arrange- 
ment so that I could attend the dinner 
for President Heuss, of the Republic of 
West Germany, and then return to the 
Senate. Can I have an understanding 
with the minority leader that there will 
not be a vote until, say, 10 o’clock to- 
night? 

SEVERAL Senators. No! No! No! 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I remind the Sen- 
ator that we on this side of the aisle sit 
in minority. The program of the Senate 
is determined by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. I can give the Senator 
from Wisconsin no such assurance. 

Mr. WILEY. Will the minority leader 
collaborate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has the 
floor. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr, BRIDGES. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin desire the floor? 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire want to give me the 
floor? I shall be very happy to express 
my views, if the Senator will give me 
the time to do so. I feel there should 
be some representation of the Senate at 
the dinner for the President of West 
Germany. Three Senators have already 
sent their regrets. 

Mr. President, I have expressed my 
views twice on the floor with respect 
to the Knowland amendment. I shall 
state briefly how I feel. 

The world in which we now live is a 
different world from one we have known 
heretofore. Conditions have greatly 
changed. That matter was discussed at 
the White House this morning, and I 
shall not go into the details. The mi- 
nority leader spoke, and I spoke. I ex- 
pressed by views, as I have expressed 
them before, and other views were 
expressed. 

In a world of pushbutton mechanism, 
the Executive must have the authority 
to do that which is necessary. 

The bill does not say the President is 
to help the Communists. 

A few days ago, when we heard testi- 
mony from an Under Secretary of State, 
I asked him, “Do you think the Polish 
people are Communists?” He said, “No.” 
I asked him, “Do you think the people 
of East Germany are Communists?” He 
said, No.“ 

According to former President Ade- 
nauer, the evidence shows that if the 
East Germans had a chance to vote 
freely, 95 percent of them would vote 
with the West. 

We are living in a world of constant 
crises. We must have the tools to meet 
them. The President cannot, in a push- 
button world, consult Congress and say, 
“Now, I want you to consider this prob- 
lem.” Such a procedure may have been 
satisfactory in the days before Pearl 
Harbor; but now if hostilities should 
break out, there would not be a Wash- 
ington. One H-bomb would wipe out 
the Nation’s Capital and also New York. 

The bill simply provides that the act— 

Shall not be deemed to prohibit furnish- 
ing economic and financial assistance to any 
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nation except the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and North Korea 


Listen— 
whenever the President (the Executive of 
this country) determines that such assist- 
ance will strengthen the security of the 
United States. 


Those are the vital words. 

I repeat, in this pushbutton age the 
President will not be able to sit down 
and determine a solution in consultation 
with a lot of people. The President 
must have the facts and must be able 
to act quickly. 

Who will say that the peoples of the 
Baltic States—those wonderful people— 
are Communists? Who will say that the 
people of Finland are Communists? 
Fine people have come from Yugoslavia. 
As was stated the other day, Tito has 
not gone into the Russian orbit. Be- 
cause of our assistance, he has stood up 
against the Russians. If he had gone 
into the Soviet orbit, what would have 
happened to Greece and the other coun- 
tries in that area? 

Let us go back to the simple language 
of the bill: 

Whenever the President determines that 
such assistance will strengthen the security 
of the United States, 


‘That is the nub of the whole matter. 

Senators talk about the President’s 
giving away billions upon billions of dol- 
lars to Communist peoples and nations. 
Nothing like that is suggested, and there 
is no appropriation authorization cover- 
ing such expenditures. There is no 
thought of money going in any specific 
direction. What is intended is that if 
and when there arises a certain situation 
which requires action the President will 
be able to do what, in his judgment, he 
thinks is the right thing to do. In 
my humble opinion, that is the answer 
to the problem, That is the reason why 
I was for such a provision in commit- 
tee. That is the reason why the com- 
mittee was for it. 

Of course, Senators may indulge in 
long tirades about not having any con- 
fidence in the President or in the present 
Government. Yet the people who 
elected the President did so for a pur- 
pose. Now, will we take away or will 
we give authority to the President to 
act in emergency situations, which au- 
thority is needed in the interest of the 
United States? In my humble opinion, 
we should give the President such au- 
thority. That, to me, is the answer to 
the question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Penmon from New Hampshire has the 

oor. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
New Hampshire permit me to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin a few questions? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that he has done 
a fine job on the substance of the Ken- 
nedy proposal in respect to the Battle 
Act now before the Senate. However, I 
think he was quite mistaken in respect 
to his observations a few minutes ago 
when he resisted the ruling of the Chair 
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requesting that he cease talking to the 
Senator from Massachusetts while the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Barons] had the floor. I intend to dis- 
cuss that parliamentary issue later. At 
this time I wish to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin a few questions about the 
Kennedy proposal to modify the Battle 
Act. 

Does the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
call the discussion of this matter in the 
Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. WILEY.. In what particular? 

Mr. MORSE. In respect of the point 
made by some members of the commit- 
tee to the effect that we spend large sums 
of money each year trying to get behind 
the Iron Curtain, in a good many areas, 
by various indirect devices including un- 
derground techniques? Does the Senator 
recall that discussion in the committee? 
Does he recall that the point was made 
that if, in the opinion of the President, 
it would be helpful to the security of 
the United States and to the welfare of 
the people in a Communist satellite 
country to make loans or provide eco- 
nomic assistance to people behind the 
Iron Curtain our Government should be 
empowered to do it? Does the Senator 
recall the point of view expressed in 
committee that such economic help di- 
rectly to the people behind Iron Cur- 
tains might be one of the best ways of 
breaking down Communist influence be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? Does the Sen- 
ator recall that most of us agreed that 
the question could not be determined 
until a specific fact situation in each 
instance was presented to the President 
for consideration? 

Mr. WILEY. Not specifically, but if 
the Senator says that took place, I will 
agree with him, because I remember I 
was in and out of the committee room 
a great deal. I had to attend meetings 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. Let 
us assume that what the Senator has 
said is a verity. 

Mr. MORSE. I make these observa- 
tions in question form to supplement the 
Senator’s argument. The Senator from 
Massachusetts will recall the discussions 
to which I refer, because he and I par- 
ticipated in committee along with the 
Senator from Vermont in developing 
such observations and arguments. We 
thought we ought to have such a policy 
available for the-President. If he de- 
cided on the facts of a given fact situa- 
tion that economic aid to people living 
behind an Iron Curtain was the best way 
to spend American money to get behind 
the Iron Curtain, we ought to give him 
that discretionary power. We pointed 
out that each year we spend great sums 
of money by indirect devices to reach 
the people behind the Iron Curtain in 
an attempt to demonstrate to them that 
our capitalistic economy with its eco- 
nomic and political freedom of choice for 
the individual is far superior to Commu- 
nist enslavement. 

I have made these comments because 
I think they should be offered for the 
record in supplementation of the able 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

When we have finished this discussion, 
Mr. President, I want to ask a few parlia- 
mentary questions with respect to the 
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Rules of the Senate of the United States 
which I believe the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Witry] overlooked in his re- 
actions to the ruling of the Presiding 
Officer a few minutes ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an explanation relating 
to the point raised by the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. T recall such a discussion 
did take place in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. A point was raised: Why 
do we constantly complain and lament 
about Russian infiltration in Latin Amer- 
ica while we at the same time guarantee 
we will not do the same thing over there? 
That seems to me to be a good question. 

I support this proposal because I feel 
one of the greatest potential assets we 
have in our fight for democracy is the 
desire of the people whose countries have 
been members of the Warsaw Pact over 
the years to recover a degree of freedom 
which they have not been permitted to 
enjoy. The reason I feel keenly about 
the matter is that I do not want to sen- 
tence those countries to remain members 
of the Warsaw Pact if some economic as- 
sistance from us at the right time, to be 
determined by the President, can be given 
to help them obtain independence. I ad- 
mit a great deal depends upon the Presi- 
dent, but I think we should give the 
President the power, so that if the proper 
time should come he would be free to 
act and act quickly. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was interested in the 
arguments advanced by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, which are so wholeheartedly 
supported by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, as to the reasons why the 
Senator felt the Knowland amendment 
should be defeated. It seems to me the 
arguments either prove too much or 
prove too little. 

The provision reads that the “act 
shall not be deemed to prohibit furnish- 
ing economic and financial assistance to 
any nation except—” 

I am curious about that exception, on 
the basis of the argument advanced by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin said that he favors 
the language of the committee bill, for 
two reasons. 

One reason was that the people of Po- 
land are not Communists and the people 
of East Germany are not Communists. 
I accept that reasoning. The Senator 
must certainly know, however, that the 
people of Russia are not Communists. 
Certainly nobody alleges that the peo- 
ple of Communist China are Communists. 
I suspect that the people of North Ko- 
rea are not Communists. 

That being true, I wonder why there 
is the exception, because the exception 
does not gibe with the argument. If 
we are going to make economic aid avail- 
able to people who are not Commu- 
nists, we have to make it available to 
every country in the world, because there 
is not a country in the world which has 
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a majority of people who are Commu- 
nists. 

Vishinsky himself told me one night 
in the Kremlin, when I asked him the 
direct question, “How many Commu- 
nists have you here?” that there were 
5 million. I registered surprise. He 
thought that I registered surprise be- 
cause there were so many. I was sur- 
prised that the ruling party had so few 
Communists, At that time there was a 
population of about 175 million in Rus- 
sia, but there were only 5 million in 
the ruling party. He said, “There are 
5 million, but that is too many. We 
had to bring in the People’s Home 
Army in Moscow. We had to bring 
in the defenders of Stalingrad. We had 
to bring in the defenders of Leningrad. 
We had to bring in a number of people 
who have not been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated. We hope to reduce the number.” 

Russia has grown somewhat since 
then. I suppose Russia now has 190 
million or 200 million people. Perhaps 
there are 5 million, 6 million, 7 million 
or 8 million Communists. Certainly no 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will stand on the floor of the 
Senate and try to tell us that most of 
the people of Russia are Communists, 
or that most of the people of Commu- 
nist China are Communists. 

The second argument the Senator ad- 
vanced was that certainly we can trust 
the President of the United States not 
to give aid to a country unless he con- 
siders it beneficial to our interest. Cer- 
tainly we can trust the President of 
the United States, said the Senator 
from Wisconsin, not to give aid to a 
country which is under the control of 
the Communists. 

If we can trust the President of the 
United States with respect to Poland, 
why is it the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee cannot trust the President with 
respect to Russia? Does our confidence 
in the President stop short of Russia? 
If we can trust the President with re- 
spect to East Germany, why not trust 
the President with respect to China? 

A strange line of tortuous reasoning 
comes from the chambers of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. We 
have every confidence in the President 
when he is dealing with Poland, but 
no confidence whatsoever in the Presi- 
dent when he is dealing with Russia. 

Mr. BRIDGES. This is the Congress 
in which we serve. The legislative body 
has the responsibility for making the law. 

Mr.MUNDT. Precisely. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is quite 
correct in his assumptions. We have 
laws which prohibit certain things but 
which also authorize certain things. If 
we are going to waive the laws and say, 
“You do not need any restrictions or 
prohibitions” and place all such matters 
in the trust of some individual, whoever 
he may be, we should put the entire trust 
in him. In other words, if we trust him 
a half-inch, we should not refuse to trust 
him a full inch. 

Mr. MUNDT. It certainly has no ap- 
peal to me in the consideration of logic 
to use argumenis which do not separate 
the kind of folk in whom we have confi- 
dence from the kind of folk in whom we 
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do not have confidence. ‘There is noth- 
ing in the argument, if we accept its 
basic theory, which justifies the excep- 
tion the Committee on Foreign Relations 
specifically wrote in the bill. If one does 
not accept the theory which caused the 
exception to be written, then one should 
not accept the theory when it deals with 
Poland and other countries. 

The difficulty is that in the good old- 
fashioned days we thought of the United 
States Senate as a body, in the making 
of foreign policy, which gave its advice 
and consent. 

Mr. President, we are going to give 
some advice tonight. That is what we 
are called upon to do. That is our con- 
stitutional responsibility. It is some- 
thing we cannot duck, We cannot shed 
this off on poor old John Foster Dulles, 
who has plenty of other problems. We 
cannot say, “I will let the President 
guide me this time as to what my counsel 
shall be.” 

My job and the job of every other 
Senator is to stand up on his two legs as 
a Senator and advise. If the concept of 
counsel is that we should advise in ac- 
cordance with the advice we get, we 
might as well be Members of the House 
of Representatives, since those Members 
do not even advise. That is our job; it 
is our responsibility. 

I think there are arguments on both 
sides, but I am not very much impressed 
by arguments which, when applied to 
the case, do not justify the exemption of 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, or 
North Korea. 

If the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations believe in their thesis, 
they should strike out the exception. 
if the members do not believe in their 
thesis, let us keep our guard up and 
advise the President not to spend the 
taxpayers’ money to help Communist 
countries. 

Mr. BUTLER. Hear! Hear! 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me so that I may propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry or two? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I pro- 
pound these parliamentary inquiries in 
the most kindly spirit. I propound them 
because I was in part an offender at 
the time the particular incident arose 
on the floor of the Senate a few minutes 
ago to which I wish to refer. 

I point out most respectfully that un- 
less we are always on guard in pro- 
tecting the procedures of the Senate and 
the Rules of the Senate we shall lose our 
rights thereunder. 

In referring to the specific instance of 
a few minutes ago I assure my colleagues 
that I am not at all personal about the 
matter. I assured the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, before he left the floor, 
that I was going to make a few com- 
ments on this matter but that there 
would be no personal reflection intended 
whatsoever. 

We are coming to the time of the year 
when we will be working a good many 
nights here on the floor of the Senate. 
We all know that night sessions some- 
times bring with them tensions. In 
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order to keep the Recorp straight, so 
that the particular incident to which I 
am referring can never be used as a prec- 
edent as it now stands in the RECORD, 
I raise these parliamentary inquiries. 

Mr. President, under the rules of the 
Senate, when a Senator has the floor 
and the Presiding Officer discovers that 
there is sufficient conversation on the 
floor of the Senate, or disorder and con- 
fusion on the floor of the Senate, so 
that in his opinion the Senate is not in 
order, does not the Presiding Officer, 
under the rules, have the right and duty 
to call the Senate to order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Chair has such authority, if any 
Senator is in violation of the rules. The 
Parliamentarian calls the attention of 
the Chair to page 26 of the Senate Man- 
ual. Paragraph 6 of rule XIX reads as 
follows: 

Whenever confusion arises in the Chamber 
or the galleries, or demonstrations of ap- 
proval or disapproval are indulged in by the 
occupants of the galleries, it shall be the 
duty of the Chair to enforce order on his 
own initiative and without any point of 
order being made by a Senator. 


Paragraph 4 reads as follows: 

If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, 
transgresses the rules of the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator may, 
call him to order; and when a Senator shall 
be called to order he shall sit down, and not 
proceed without leave of the Senate, which, 
if granted, shall be upon motion that he be 
allowed to proceed in order, which motion 
shall be determined without debate, 


It is the understanding of the Chair 
that in this case the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brices] called for 
order. It was not on the initiative of 
the Chair that order was called for in 
that particular instance. 

Mr. MORSE. I was coming to that. 
I point out that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, the speaker at the moment, 
was being interrupted by disorder on the 
floor of the Senate. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] called for 
order. The senior Senator from Oregon 
was guilty along with other Senators in- 
cluding the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WIV]. I happened to be seated 
at the time, but I was engaged in con- 
versation with two other Senators who 
were seated alongside of me. I apolo- 
gize to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for that conversation because it ad- 
ded to the disorder which made it diffi- 
cult for the Senator to proceed with his 
speech. Other Senators were convers- 
ing, but that did not excuse me. The 
Senator from Wisconsin was standing up 
in the middle aisle talking to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, who was seated. 
When the Senator from Wisconsin con- 
tinued to talk after the Presiding Officer 
called for order the Chair politely asked 
him to take his seat. 

My next parliamentary inquiry is this: 
In carrying out the duty of the Presid- 
ing Officer under the rules just read, if 
he finds that a Senator is out of his 
seat and conversing with another Sen- 
ator on the floor of the Senate, and he 
has called for order in the Senate, and 
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the conversation continues, does the Pre- 
siding Officer have the right to ask the 
particular Senator, who is out of his 
seat and engaging in conversation by 
way of interrupting the speaker, to de- 
sist? Does the Presiding Officer have 
the right to call upon that Senator spe- 
cifically, by name, to desist his conver- 
sation and take his seat or retire to the 
cloakroom? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
that is clearly implied by the paragraphs 
read by the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. My next parliamentary 
inquiry is this: If the Senator who has 
been requested to desist then proceeds to 
speak without having been recognized, 
and without having the right to the floor 
at that time, and is thereby interrupting 
the speaker who has the right to the 
floor, is the Senator who does the inter- 
rupting out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Senator would be out of order in such 
a situation, and the Chair would be em- 
powered to call upon the Sergeant at 
Arms to preserve order in the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think I 
have made the Recorp clear, so that the 
incident of a few minutes ago involving 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
can never be cited as a precedent justi- 
fying the interruption of a speaker when 
the Senator interrupting has not been 
recognized by the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BRIDGES. T yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. BUTLER. When a Senator 


speaks, should he not speak from his own 
desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
there is nothing in the rules covering 


that question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Does the Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened for 
the past 2 hours to the discussions about 
what should be done concerning the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

My belief is that practically every- 
where the people themselves are not 
Communists. It is suggested that great- 
er flexibility be given to the President in 
determining whether economic aid shall 
be given to Communist governments. 

I like to get the benefit of what the ad- 
ministration thinks; but there are times 
when, after considering what the admin- 
istration may think, one reaches the con- 
clusion that he cannot subscribe to its 
views. 

In my belief, giving economic aid to 
Communist governments perpetuates the 
existence of such governments. My be- 
lief is that the Communist government 
in Yugoslavia has continued in existence 
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because of the fiscal aid which our coun- 
try gave to Tito. 

My belief also is that the moment we 
give financial aid to a Communist 
government we indefensibly mislead the 
people living under such government. 
In effect, we say to them, “There is a 
friendship between the liberty-loving 
Americans and the Communist govern- 
ment under which you live.” That tech- 
nique has been adopted by the Com- 
munists. 

I know whereof I speak, because as 
mayor of Cleveland, and even as Gover- 
nor of Ohio, I was called upon to make 
speeches in the Slovenian language to 
Yugoslav people. In front of me and 
behind me there were men of ultra-Red 
leanings. I was speaking between them. 
The purpose was to say, “Frank Lausche, 
the mayor of Cleveland, speaks to the 
Yugoslav people in the Slovenian lan- 
guage.” But preceding me and follow- 
ing there were men of ultra-Red color. 

I repeat that in my judgment, giving 
economic aid to Communist governments 
perpetuates them in office. Economic 
cracks occur in such nations. Pressure 
is applied because of the lack of food, 
clothing, and other things which the 
ordinary citizen wants. We give those 
governments money to prevent the 
cracks from breaking open wider, and we 
dupe the people by saying, Believe in 
your government, because we are giving 
it financial aid.” To the extent that we 
give such aid, we spare the Soviet people 
the burden of giving it to them. 

One word further, and I shall close. 
If we are to give the President the lati- 
tude which has been suggested, I sub- 
scribe to the words of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. Let the 
President decide, with respect to all 
Communist governments, whether such 
aid shall or shall not be given. I cannot 
bring myself to the conclusion that we 
are justified in giving fiscal aid to gov- 
ernments which openly and avowedly 
declare that, When the crucial time ar- 
rives we, as believers in communism, will 
stand together fighting the people of the 
free nations of the world.” 

I ask my colleagues, whether in Yugo- 
Slavia or in Poland, what has been the 
word of the men in charge? They have 
said, “We will take your fiscal aid, but 
we lift our hands high and swear fidelity 
to communism.” 

That is the way it seems to me. On 
that basis, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have listened 
with great interest to the persuasive ar- 
guments of the able Senator from New 
Hampshire. If the amendment offered 
by the Senator from California is 
adopted, and there is thereby deleted 
from the bill the committee amendment, 
where would that leave us with respect 
to a prohibition upon the expenditure 
of money for Communist governments? 
In other words, if we delete the lan- 
guage from the bill, where will we stand? 
I ask that that be stated in the Recorp 
at this point, so that we may know the 
effect of the law as it exists today upon 
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the advancing of funds in any way to 
Communist governments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It would stand just 
where it is today, as the Senator knows, 
I do not have a copy of the Battle Act 
before me, but we can send for it, and 
I can then give the precise information 
to the Senator, if he desires it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am asking that 
the information be placed in the Recorp 
during the discussion at this time, be- 
cause I believe it would be a very help- 
ful part of the history of the debate. 
I believe it ought to be placed in the 
Recorp at this point because as I un- 
derstand there is a prohibition against 
advancing money to Communist govern- 
covert and that ought to be the effect 
of it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have before me the 
text of the Control Act of 1951, Public 
Law 213, of the 82d Congress, approved 
October 26, 1951. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the whole act, which 
is lengthy, be placed in the Rxconp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the act was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


TEXT OF THE MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
CONTROL Acr or 1951 (H. R. 4550), PUBLIC 
Law 213, 82D Concress (65 STAT. 644), 
APPROVED OCTOBER 26, 1951 


An act to provide for the control by the 
United States and cooperating foreign na- 
tions of exports to any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the security of 
the United States, including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, and for other pur- 
Poses 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Mutual Defense Assistance 

Control Act of 1951.” 


TITLE I—WAR MATERIALS 


Sec. 101. The Congress of the United 
States, recognizing that in a world threat- 
ened by aggression the United States can 
best preserve and maintain peace by de- 
veloping maximum national strength and by 
utilizing all of its resources in cooperation 
with other free nations, hereby declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to apply 
an embargo on the shipment of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, and items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war to any nation or combination 
of nations threatening the security of the 
United States, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all countries under 
its domination, in order to (1) increase the 
national strength of the United States and 
of the cooperating nations; (2) impede the 
ability of nations threatening the security of 
the United States to conduct military opera- 
tions; and (3) to assist the people of the na- 
tions under the domination of foreign ag- 
gressors to reestablish their freedom. 

It is further declared to be the policy of the 
United States that no military, economic, or 
financial assistance shall be supplied to any 
nation unless it applies an embargo on such 
shipments to any nation or combination of 
nations threatening the security of the 
United States, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all countries under 
its domination. 


This act shall be administered in such a 
way as to bring about the fullest support for 
any resolution of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, supported by the United 
States, to prevent the shipment of certain 
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commodities to areas under the control of 
governments engaged in hostilities in de- 
fiance of the United Nations. 

Sec. 102. Responsibility for giving effect to 
the purposes of this act shall be vested in 
the person occupying the senior position au- 
thorized by subsection (e) of section 406 of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended, or in any person who may here- 
after be charged with principal responsibility 
for the administration of the provisions of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 
Such person is hereinafter referred to as the 
“Administrator.” 

Sec. 103. (a) The Administrator is hereby 
authorized and directed to determine within 
30 days after enactment of this act after full 
and complete consideration of the views of 
the Department of State, Defense, and Com- 
merce; the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration; and any other appropirate agencies, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, which items are, for the purpose 
of this act, arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy materials, pe- 
troleum, transportation materials of strategic 
value, and those items of primary strategic 
significance used in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war which 
should be embargoed to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That such de- 
terminations shall be continuously adjusted 
to current conditions on the basis of investi- 
gation and consultation, and that all nations 
receiving United States military, economic, 
or financial assistance shall be kept informed 
of such determinations. 

(b) All military, economic, or financial as- 
sistance to any nation shall, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Administrator, be termi- 
nated forthwith if such nation after 60 days 
from the date of a determination under sec- 
tion 103 (a) knowingly permits the shipment 
to any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United States, 
including the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and all countries under its domina- 
tion, of any such item which he has deter- 
mined under section 103 (a) after a full 
and complete investigation to be included in 
any of the following categories: Arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materiais of strategic value, and items of 
primary strategic significance used in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war: Provided, That the President 
after receiving the advice of the Adminis- 
trator and after taking into account the con- 
tribution of such country to the mutual se- 
curity of the Free World, the importance of 
such assistance to the security of the United 
States, the strategic importance of im 
received from countries of the Soviet bloc, 
and the adequacy of such country’s controls 
over the export to the Soviet bloc of items of 
strategic importance, may direct the continu- 
ance of such assistance to a country which 
permits shipments of items other than arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, and atomic 
energy materials when unusual circumstances 
indicate that the cessation of aid would 
clearly be detrimental to the security of the 
United States: Provided further, That the 
President shall immediately report any de- 
termination made pursuant to the first pro- 
viso of this section with reasons therefor to 
the Appropriations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the President shall at least 
once each quarter review all determinations 
made previously and shall report his con- 
clusions to the foregoing committees of the 
House and Senate, which reports shall con- 
tain an analysis of the trade with the Soviet 
bioc of countries for which determinations 
have been made. 
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Sec. 104. Whenever military, economic, or 
financial assistance has been terminated as 
provided in this act, such assistance can be 
resumed only upon determination by the 
President that adequate measures have been 
taken by the nation concerned to assure full 
compliance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 105. For the purposes of this act the 
term “assistance” does not include activities 
carried on for the purpose of facilitating the 
procurement of materials in which the 
United States is deficient. 


TITLE II—OTHER MATERIALS 


Sec. 201. The Congress of the United 
States further declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to regulate the export of 
commodities other than those specified in 
title I of this act to any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the security of 
the United States, including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, in order to strengthen 
the United States and other cooperating na- 
tions of the free world and to oppose and 
offset by nonmilitary action acts which 
threaten the security of the United States 
and the peace of the world. 

Sec. 202. The United States shall negotiate 
with any country receiving military, eco- 
nomic, or financial assistance arrangements 
for the recipient country to undertake a 
program for controlling exports of items not 
subject to embargo under title I of this act, 
but which in the judgment of the Adminis- 
trator should be controlled to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination. 

Sec. 203. All military, economic, and finan- 
cial assistance shall be terminated when the 
President determines that the recipient 
country (1) is not effectively cooperating 
with the United States pursuant to this title, 
or (2) is failing to furnish to the United 
States information sufficient for the Presi- 
dent to determine that the recipient country 
is effectively cooperating with the United 
States. 

TITLE W1I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Src. 301. All other nations (those not re- 
ceiving United States military, economic, or 
financial assistance) shall be invited by the 
President to cooperate jointly in a group or 
groups or on an individual basis in con- 
trolling the export of the commodities re- 
ferred to in title I and title II of this act 
to any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United States, 
including the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and all countries under its domina- 
tion. 

Sec. 302. The Administrator, with regard 
to all titles of this act, shall— 

(a) Coordinate those activities of the vari- 
ous United States departments and agencies 
which are concerned with security controls 
over exports from other countries; 

(b) Make a continuing study of the ad- 
ministration of export-control measures un- 
derteken by foreign governments in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, and 
shall report to the Congress from time to 
time, but not less than once every 6 months, 
recommending action where appropriate; and 

(c) Make available technical advice and 
assistance on export-control procedures to 
any nation desiring such cooperation. 

Src. 303. The provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 403, of section 404, and of subsec- 
tions (c) and (d) of section 406 of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 329, 8ist Cong.), as amended, insofar as 
they are consistent with this act, shall be 
applicable to this act. Funds made available 
for the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended, shall be available for carry- 
ing out this act in such amounts as the 
President shall direct. 
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Src. 304. In every recipient country where 
local currency is made available for local 
currency expenses of the United States in 
connection with assistance furnished by the 
United States, the local currency adminis- 
trative and operating expenses incurred in 
the administration of this act shall be 
charged to such local currency funds to the 
extent available. 

Sec. 305. Subsection (d) of section 117 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 472, 80th Cong.), as amended, and sub- 
section (a) of section 1302 of the Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public 
Law 45, 82d Cong.), are repealed. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my remarks by saying that the 
Kennedy amendment is in direct con- 
flict with the very purpose of the whole 
mutual-security program, which is mu- 
tual security of the Free World against 
the continuing threat of Communist 
domination. I trust that the Senate will 
realize this and take appropriate action. 
I wish to say that the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire, so long as he is a 
Member of the Senate, will do all in his 
power to see that such appropriate ac- 
tion is taken, to the end that the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958 shall not become an 
instrument of aid to the cause of inter- 
national communism, which I am fearful 
it will be if the Kennedy amendment is 
adopted, 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, this 
has been a very interesting discussion, 
and to my mind it has to a considerable 
extent revolved around a word to which 
particular attention has not been 
called. I wish to call attention to the 
first word in the first line on page 59. 
Beginning at the bottom of page 58, I 
read, as follows: 

This act shall not be deemed to prohibit 
furnishing economic and financial assistance 
to any nation— 


That is the word— 


except the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and North Korea— 


And so forth. I cannot vote for this 
section of the bill when it comes to help- 
ing nations, that is, governments, I am 
assuming that the word “nation” is in- 
terpreted as being a government. I 
cannot, therefore, vote to support this 
section if the assistance is to govern- 
ments. If the Knowland amendment, 
which I shall support, is defeated, and if 
this section remains in the bill, I shall 
send to the desk an amendment which 
will read as follows: 

On page 58, line 25, after the word “to” 
insert the words “people of” and on page 
59, line 1, to strike out the words “except 


the Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
North Korea.” 


If we can find any means of helping 
people, as distinguished from helping 
governments, I believe that the purposes 
which those who support the section in 
the bill have in mind will be served. I 
believe that the interests of our country 
will be served. However, I agree with 
those who feel that to support Commu- 
nist governments is a very bad thing in- 
deed. I shall therefore vote for the 
Knowland amendment. If it fails, I 
shall then propose my simple amend- 
ment, which gives assistance to people, 
rather than to governments. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I vield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The intention is 
quite clear, if the Senator will look into 
the text of the provision. The intention 
is to give assistance to people. Would it 
change the Senator’s position on the 
committee amendment if the Senator’s 
amendment were accepted to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do not know how 
to answer the question until the vote 
comes on the Knowland amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to know 
whether the Senator would be in support 
of the committee amendment and op- 
posed to the amendment of the Senator 
from California if the words “freedom 
loving people” were used instead of “any 
nation“? Would that alter the Senator’s 
position on the amendment? 

Mr. FLANDERS. No; Iam not a par- 
liamentarian. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has been a Member of the 
Senate a shorter time than I have been, 
but he doubtless knows more about these 
things than I do. Does the proposal 
which I have made, if it is accepted by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts at 
this point in the proceedings, give it va- 
lidity? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
WATKINS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont will state it. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Does the informal 
acceptance of my amendment by the 
author of section 306 of the bill have such 
validity that I can be sure that it will be 
adopted after a vote on the Knowland 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). In response to the 
Senator’s inquiry the Chair will state 
that the only way to modify a committee 
amendment is by the express authority 
of the committee itself. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Of the committee 
chairman? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of a 
majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Then I believe I 
cannot 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state 
the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There 
are two inquiries. First of all, is the 
committee amendment being considered 
as original text? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is, 
for the purpose of amendment only. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then is 
it not correct to say that an amendment 
to the text of the committee amendment 
would be in the nature of a perfecting 
amendment and would take precedence 
over a motion to strike? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In other 
words, the amendment which the Sen- 
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ator from Vermont proposes could be 
offered at this time and take precedence 
over a motion to strike the paragraph? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
suggest this point of view to the Senator 
from Vermont. Of course, in a very real 
sense, no activities are conducted in any 
of the presently satellite controlled 
countries which can proceed without 
approval of the government. I cite 
that as an example, because I have had 
people come to me and ask me on sev- 
eral occasions in regard to aid to people. 

I have pointed out that in the long 
history of our country, the American 
people have been very generous and un- 
derstanding, and that it made no dif- 
ference to them as to the type of gov- 
ernment a country might have. 

I pointed out earlier in the debate 
that during the 1920’s even in the Soviet 
Union itself, when that country was 
faced with famine, we sent Mr. Hoover 
and a commisison to feed the people of 
the Ukraine and of other sections of the 
Soviet Union. Since then we have done 
likewise in other areas of the world. 

I pointed out to some of those who 
came to me that under the present laws 
and statutes of the United States, as, for 
example, Public Law 480, we can give 
food and receive in return the curren- 
cies of the countries concerned. So the 
question of feeding hungry people is not 
involved. 

I have pointed out to some of the per- 
sons who have come to my office the fact 
that the CARE agency, the Friends Serv- 
ice, and similar agencies can function. 
Many of the great church organiza- 
tions of the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faith have operated behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The answer which was made by many 
persons was that that was all very true, 
but the Communist governments do not 
want their people to know that a reli- 
gious organization is providing aid, be- 
cause religion is against the tenets of 
communism; they do not want the 
people to know that CARE is giving aid, 
because what is supplied by CARE is 
contained in American packages, and 
the people of the Communist-dominated 
countries might learn that it was coming 
from the people of the United States. 
Therefore, it is said, the only thing 
which should be done is to turn over the 
funds to the Communist governments of 
those countries, and then to permit 
those countries to improve their econo- 
mies, so that the people will think that 
communism is working, rather than that 
communism is breaking down and is 
desperately in need of help. 

The statement is made also that if the 
people who live in the Communist satel- 
lite countries do not get aid from the 
United States they will get it from the 
Soviet Union. But I submit it will be a 
drain on the Soviet Union and will make 
the Soviet Union less able to carry on its 
tremendous defense activities in the 
building of missiles, tanks, planes, sub- 
marines, and the like. A strain will be 
placed on the Soviet economy. I point 
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out to the Senator from Vermont that 
when we strengthen the economies of 
those countries we must do so through 
their governments; and when we do it 
through the governments we must, in 
fact, build up their economic strength, so 
that they can better supply the Soviet 
Union with the goods of which the So- 
viets may be in short supply. 

So I do not know how, under a totali- 
tarian system, it is possible to give aid 
to the people of the satellite countries 
except through the agencies which al- 
ready exist, and upon which there is no 
restriction at all under the Battle Act 
and the other laws which are in exist- 
ence, unless we are to open the door to 
the amendment process to make possible 
the taking of the money of the American 
taxpayers in order to give it to the gov- 
ernments of the satellite countries. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I find the argu- 
ments advanced by the Senator from 
California to be very impressive. I find 
that they are almost convincing. But I 
make this suggestion with regard to 
them, 

The Senator from California is correct 
when he says we may expect the Com- 
munist governments to refuse aid which 
is offered directly to the people. But 
that is an asset. If the amendment is 
amended as I am proposing, then the 
door will be open to make offerings 
which will presumably be rejected. To 
make a proposal to help people, and then 
to have it rejected, is a successful action 
in the cold war. I do not want to close 
the door on such types of action. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that if 
we attempt to do something in a country 
with which we are at peace, but without 
the cooperation of its government, our 
action becomes an unfriendly act? Is 
is not also true that if the situation were 
reversed, and the foreign government 
tried to do the same thing in this coun- 
try, we would consider it as an un- 
friendly act; and if they attempted to 
proceed with the action, we would un- 
dertake to stop them by force? 

Mr. FLANDERS. A thousand reasons 
can be found for not acting successfully 
in the cold war. As to how we would 
feel if the Russians did what we are try- 
ing to do, that does not worry me very 
much, because if they made the attempt 
and if it were publicized, it would not 
have the same public effect as our mak- 
ing the attempt in Poland, for instance, 
and having its failure publicized. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS, I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
give an example of the kind of pro- 
posal we could make to a government 
which would put that government in 
bad with its people if the government 
rejected the proposal? 

Mr. FLANDERS. If I am correctly 
informed, the door was opened to us 
early in the troubles in Poland to pro- 
vide some agricultural assistance. That 
was at a time when the Communist 
Government of Poland had been push- 
ing the development of the great farms, 
and was focusing its attention on im- 
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mense tractors, great gangplows, and 
similar large-sized farm equipment. 
The offer to furnish family-sized farm 
machinery is an example of what I have 
in mind. Such machinery is not suit- 
able for communal farming; it is suit- 
able for family-sized farms, and was 
what the people of Poland wanted. It 
would have made a hit with the Polish 
people, although it would not have been 
acceptable to the Polish Government. 
That is an example of what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. WATKINS. The very objective 
we have in mind would be to cause the 
people in those countries to become dis- 
satisfied with their governments. Could 
not the governments consider that an 
unfriendly act? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Let me ask the 
Senator, then: Would he care? 

Mr. WATKINS. But we are acting 
on the pretense that we are at peace 
with those people; yet we would attempt 
to do for them what we would not per- 
mit them to do for us. 

Mr. FLANDERS. We would not have 
to stop them from doing it for us. They 
would not do it; and if they did, we 
would take their machinery. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not so sure that 
we would, because we have an opportu- 
nity now to do some trading with Russia, 
and I have not seen anyone breaking the 
speed limit to accept the offer. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I cannot conceive 
of this country being in the same vul- 
nerable. position in relation to its people 
that the Government of Poland is in with 
relation to its people. That is what 
makes the difference. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me that 
the point which we must accept as abso- 
lutely sound is that in each of the coun- 
tries where we are attempting to do 
something to help the people, we must do 
so through the government which we 
recognize as the existing government. If 
we are to have comity among nations, 
we cannot act on the assumption that we 
will ask a government to do something 
which will help to place that government 
in a bad position with its own people. 
We cannot do that and be friendly. 
Mr. FLANDERS. What I propose is 
not an attempt to be friendly with gov- 
ernments. It is exactly the reverse. A 
cold war is in progress. This would be 
an engagement in the cold war. 

Mr. WATKINS. Some persons may 
call it a cold war; but what the Senator 
from Vermont is actually saying is that 
it is another form of hot war. 

Mr. FLANDERS. No; a hot war is a 
shooting war. It is a cold war which is 
in progress all the time. 

Mr. President, will Senators who may 
wish to ask me to yield allow me to speak 
for 3 or 4 minutes to develop my idea of 
the difference between peoples and na- 
tions. A situation came to light in a 
most distressing way in connection with 
our relations with Egypt. In an endeavor 
to bring Nasser to heel, we punished 
Egyptian schoolchildren, and we stopped 
the CARE packages; and when Port Said 
was bombed by the French and the Brit- 
ish, someone said, No Red Cross aid can 
go there.” We were at odds with the 
Egyptian Government, so we punished 
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Egyptian schoolchildren and punished 
the citizens of Port Said. 

Question has been raised as to whether 
we can trust our own Government. I 
am not sure that I can trust our State 
Department, when it comes to distin- 
guishing between people and govern- 
ments. I have reached the conclusion 
that I cannot; and I have reached that 
conclusion with very great regret, in- 
deed. But there stands the record. The 
last I heard, the CARE organization ex- 
pected that it would get permission to 
send one-third of the amount of CARE 
packages it had been sending. I say 
that is outrageous; and I am not sure 
that I can trust our State Department to 
distinguish between people and gov- 
ernments. That is one reason why I 
should like to have the word people“ 
used at this point in the bill, instead of 
the word “governments.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
this point, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, as the 
Senator from Vermont fully under- 
stands, and I say this solely for purposes 
of the record—nothing in the present 
law or in the law as it will read when my 
amendment is adopted—for my amend- 
ment merely extends the law as it exists 
today—prevents, or will prevent, the 
sending of our agricultural products un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 480, or 
prevents, or will prevent, the sending of 
CARE packages to any of the countries 
in the world, including those behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

I think there is great merit in what the 
Senator from Vermont has said about 
the cold war and about getting through— 
over the heads of the Communist, totali- 
tarian governments—to the people, and 
letting them know that the American 
people favor such aid through private 
organizations and through their own or- 
ganizations which they establish, so long 
as we are certain that such supplies and 
foodstuffs will reach the people them- 
selves, not merely the card-carrying 
Communist Party members. And that 
program can be carried on without the 
change proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

But I think there is much merit in the 
Senator’s suggestion. It involves the 
same technique that President Woodrow 
Wilson used when he appealed, over the 
heads of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, to the people of Germany, on the 
question of the armistice, at the conclu- 
sion of World War I. 

I believe we should always seek to 
break through the Communist Iron Cur- 
tain barrier in order to reach the people. 
But I believe that can be done without 
having the American taxpayers help 
subsidize, and perhaps maintain, the 
totalitarian regimes which we should be 
interested in getting rid of. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
have sent my perfecting amendment to 
the desk. I ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
58, in line 25, after the word “to”, it is 
proposed to insert “the people of.” 

On page 59, beginning in line 1, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “except 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
North Korea“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the two amendments will be 
considered together. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Would not the Senator 
from Vermont wish to have the two 
amendments considered separately? It 
seems to me that they involve two sep- 
arate questions. 

Mr. FLANDERS, I shall give consid- 
eration to the suggestion the Senator 
from Connecticut has made, if he will 
allow me a moment of silent meditation, 
without losing the floor. 

4 Mr. BUSH. I shall be very happy to 
0 sO. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I mean insofar as 
the Senator from Connecticut has 
authority to do. 

Mr. BUSH. Les; insofar as it is with- 
in my authority. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, if we 
consider the two amendments separately, 
rather than together, let me point out 
that the first amendment will result in 
having this part of the bill read as 
follows: 

This act shall not be deemed to prohibit 
furnishing economic and financial assistance 
to the people of any nation except the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and North Korea, 


And so forth. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct, and that 
is the point. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
few minutes ago the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] and other Senators 
reached the very logical conclusion that 
if this is what we are talking about, 
rather than the strengthening of gov- 
ernments, why not make it universal? 

I believe perhaps we might well con- 
sider my two amendments separately, 
as the Senator from Connecticut has 
suggested, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
the two amendments be considered sep- 
arately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The two 
amendments the Senator from Vermont 
has submitted to the bill will, therefore, 
be treated accordingly. The question is 
on agreeing to the first amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to ex- 
press my thanks to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont for his very lucid 
and informative discussion of this sec- 
tion of the bill, and also for his amend- 
ments. 

If I correctly understand what he has 
said, he has been referring to direct aid, 
which could mean materials of sub- 
stance or material goods, and also to 
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financial aid to people, not to govern- 
ments. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is my purpose, 
There may be more difficulty in connec- 
tion with furnishing financial aid than 
in connection with furnishing goods; 
but, if it can be done, it should be done 


on the same level. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Inasmuch as both 
amendments have been submitted, and 
inasmuch as there has been a question 
as to whether the amendments should 
be considered together or separately, I 
say most respectfully that the American 
people, who are essentially a decent and 
a spiritual people, and most of whom 
attend the churches of their choice, re- 
sent any proposed legislation which 
would provide that when we deal with 
people, with God-created human beings, 
not with governments or ideologies, we 
shall exclude some people who live in 
one part of the world. 

I happen to be vigorously opposed to 
the government of the Soviet Union; but 
I wish to say that the first captives of 
communism were the Russian people. 

I am also opposed to the government 
of Communist China; but I wish to say 
that in China there are very few Com- 
munists, and there are many fine Chi- 
nese. 

I am also opposed to the Government 
of North Korea; but I am not opposed to 
the North Koreans. 

As I understand the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont, it relates to 
humanitarian, economic assistance to 
hungry people, sick people, people who 
may wish to produce a little more on 
their farms or in their shops. 

I believe it would be very unfortunate 
for the Congress, when it is dealing with 
people, not with ideologies or govern- 
ments, to say to the people of the 
Ukraine, for example—many of whom 
have revolted against the Soviet Govern- 
ment—or to the people of China—where 
there have been revolutions against the 
Communist government—“You folks can 
just starve. We are not interested in 
you.” According to my convictions, that 
would be both wrong morally and foolish 
politically. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, is 
there any parliamentary method by 
which I may interrogate a sitting Mem- 
ber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
may be done with the permission of the 
Member and by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I so 
reauest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Bus]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me, so 
that he may ask me a question? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Connecticut asks me to 
yield to him, I shall do so. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I do ask 
the Senator from Vermont to yield to me. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut the following 
question: To what extent is he convinced 
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by the arguments of the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. BUSH. Iam always moved by the 
arguments of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, for whom I have very great re- 
spect. But I am not convinced by them. 

I think this question has been before 
the Senate for many years, off and on. 
I recall that, at least in 1950, the Sena- 
tor who preceded me in this very seat— 
the late Senator McMahon—hbrought out 
the same point that the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is bringing out at this time. 

I am basically sympathetic with the 
position taken by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. What we are saying is that we 
are interested in helping the people of 
these countries. I, myself, would ex- 
clude, as the bill does, the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and North Korea. 
That is the way I feel, after hearing 
my distinguished friend from Minnesota 
speak on this subject. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Following the same 
course of action taken by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bush! I suppose 
I would have to get unanimous consent 
that my question may turn into a few 
remarks. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am sure what the 
Senator from Kentucky said was good, 
but I did not quite hear it. I wonder 
if he will repeat it. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to comment on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont, if I may; and that is not ex- 
actly a question. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
Senator from Vermont, as he knows. 
But, the distinguished minority leader, 
the Senator from California, and the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
have presented a clear-cut issue, that 
is, shall aid be available to Communists 
somewhat—other than Russia, Commu- 
nist China, and North Korea. 

With all deference, I believe the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont would cloud the issue. If it were 
adopted, it would in my judgment, make 
the committee proposal ineffective, be- 
cause aid could not be provided the 
people of these countries unless their 
governments permitted it. If this coun- 
try tried to give aid directly to the peo- 
ple, we would immediately be charged 
with interfering in the internal affairs 
of their governments. 

Second—and I think this is correct— 
I believe the committee placed the 
amendment in the bill for the very 
reason that the Senator from California 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
object, and that it is designed to make 
aid available to these governments when 
the President believes it necessary for 
our security. I would consider that if 
these countries desire to assert their 
sovereignty in their relations with Rus- 
sia, it is to our advantage, as well as 
theirs, to help them express that inde- 
pendence. Certainly, an example is 
Yugoslavia. 

The third point I make is that if the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont should be adopted, providing that 
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aid shall be given to the people of these 
countries, it may be interpreted that the 
Government of the United States cannot 
advance aid to the Government of Yu- 
goslavia, and I certainly believe that has 
been in our interest. 

I object to the amendment because 
I believe it would not be effective. I 
know that is not the purpose of the 
Senator. But the Senate would be say- 
ing it is doing something to help people 
when it could not happen—that aid will 
be available to the people of certain 
countries, when Senators know aid can- 
not be given to the people except through 
their governments. In truth if we vote 
for the committee amendment, we shall 
be voting for it with the knowledge that 
at some time the President of the United 
States may determine it is to the interest 
of this country to advance aid to gov- 
ernments other than Russia or Commu- 
nist China, even though they are Com- 
munist, which demonstrates their inde- 
pendence, 

As for myself, that is the only reason 
why I shall vote for the amendment. I 
do not want to vote for it upon an in- 
correct theory. 

There is truth in what the senior Sen- 
ator from California and the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire have said. 
There is danger in following the course 
of giving aid to countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. If aid is granted to those 
countries, it may strengthen them, and 
possibly strengthen them against our 
country. We are taking a risk. The 
alternative situation is that if countries 
show an inclination to be truly inde- 
pendent of Soviet Russia, it is important 
to our security, to peace, and to their 
own interest, to help them be independ- 
ent. If these countries can gradually 
become independent of Soviet control it 
is in our interest and that of peace. 
That is the only reason I shall vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is impractical at all. The amend- 
ment provides that “This act shall not 
be deemed to prohibit furnishing eco- 
nomic. and financial assistance to the 
people of any nation,” and so forth. 

My good friend from Kentucky points 
out that such aid will undoubtedly have 
to be given through the government of a 
nation; but I think the emphasis the 
Senator from Vermont wants to put in 
the bill is that we are thinking of the 
people of these countries. I do not think 
it weakens the effectiveness of the 
United States in giving aid to nations 
if the language is changed in this way. 

I think, therefore, for psychological 
reasons, the Senator from Vermont has 
offered a good amendment, and I hope 
it will prevail. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I submit, with the 
legislative record we have now made, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
feels that merely by changing the word 
to “people” no change at all is made, 
because the aid can still be given to the 
governments. By removing the excep- 
tions, the door will be opened for the 
American Government and the American 
taxpayers to make a substantial contri- 
bution to the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and North Korea, as well as all 
the other Communist countries that are 
members of the Warsaw pact. 

If that is what the Senate of the 
United States, and ultimately the other 
body of the Congress wish to do, so be it. 
It is the responsibility of the Congress. 
But it seems to me that it will result in 
a tremendous drain on the American 
taxpayers, and will represent a basic, 
fundamental change of policy, which 
should be fully debated on its merits, and 
after full committee hearings. 

If what is proposed should be done, 
we would, in fact, strengthen the war- 
making potential of the very powers 
against which we are trying to build up 
@ mutual defense pact with which to 
guard the Free World. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I shall 
insist on straightening myself out for a 
moment or two, before yielding to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

In reply to the observations made by 
the Senator from California, I wish to say 
that I am loath to accept an affirmative 
vote for my amendment on the terms 
proposed by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, because I do not believe in our giving 
aid to those governments. If the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut wants to vote for 
the amendment on the supposition that is 
the purpose of my amendment, I should 
like to make it clear that is not the pur- 
pose of my amendment; nor do I think 
that purpose is expressed in my words. 

I do not want to give support to gov- 
ernments. I want to do what I can for 
people. That is the difference between 
my point of view and that of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sorry we differ on 
that one point, but I do not see how we 
can give aid to the people of these coun- 
tries unless we give it through the nation. 
I very much sympathize with the desire 
of the Senator to emphasize the consid- 
eration with respect to people. 

In reference to the remarks of my good 
friend from California [Mr. KNowLanp], 
I wish to say I do not favor the second 
part of the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont. I think the committee 
language should stand respecting the So- 
viet Union, Communist China, and North 
Korea. It is the Iron Curtain countries 
other than those to which I think the 
Senator from Vermont chiefly addresses 
himself. It was on that assumption I 
wanted to support the Senator's first 
amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. FLANDERS, I yield to the Sen- 


ator from Utah. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I am very curious to 
know how, for instance, if we wanted to 
give food to the people of Poland, the 
Senator would expect to get the food to 
them without using the offices of the 
Polish Government? 

Mr. FLANDERS. With respect to that 
suggestion I tried to make my position 
clear in the beginning of my remarks. If 
the Polish Government puts obstacles in 
the way of gifts of food, if food is in ques- 
tion, from this country to the people of 
Poland, or if it falsifies the source of the 
gifts, so that it is impractical for us to 
give them, then we would not give them 
but let the Polish people know what hap- 
pened, 

It is a question of good will and hon- 
esty of purpose, the purpose being to 
help people. If we are prevented from 
taking such action it would be a telling 
stroke in the cold war. We have to 
forego that possibility under the word- 
ing of the amendment as it is written. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
would agree with what I wanted to 
point out. If we are going to send 
packages of food and if we are going 
to use the mail to do so we would have 
to use the facilities of the Polish Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WATKINS. If we were to send 
the food by boat, we would have to use 
the facilities of the Polish Govern- 
ment to have it landed in the country, 
or face the possibility of being arrested 
for smuggling or for having made a di- 
rect attack on the Government. 

Mr. FLANDERS. If they refuse to 
accept the gifts or put obstacles in the 
way, it would be a telling stroke. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
hope a vote can be taken on the first 
of the two amendments. I am not go- 
ing to ask for a yea-and-nay vote. If 
the position which I have sought to ex- 
plain is clear enough to the Senators 
who are present, I should like to ask 
that the Senate now vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Wo FLANDERS. I yield to the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr, WATKINS. If the Senator does 
not mind, will the Senator yield to me 
for an observation? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In making these ob- 
servations, I was not trying to be critical 
of the Senator. I wanted to get infor- 
mation. The Senator might have had 
in mind some way of getting the food in 
I did not know about. I respect the sin- 
cerity of the Senator and his humani- 
tarian desire to help the people of such 
countries. 

We have to recognize the world as it is, 
in my judgment, and the only way we 
can get food and other help into these 
countries is through the governments, 
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which we recognize are in existence. 
Otherwise, we cannot do so, for we would 
be doing the very thing we would treat 
almost as an act of war if it were tried 
in respect to this country. We will not 
even allow a good deal of literature to 
come into our country. We take such 
material out of the mail, when it consti- 
tutes an effort to propagandize in this 
country. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I can only repeat to 
the Senator from Utah what I tried to 
say before. A refusal to accept or the 
placing of obstacles in the way of the gift 
will make the situation very clear to the 
Free World, and the information can be 
made known to the satellites of the So- 
viet Government. 

Mr. WATKINS. The people of Po- 
land would probably never find it out. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


President, I desire to speak first very 
briefly with respect to the point raised 
by the Senator from Utah and then with 
respect to the entire section and its re- 
lationship to the issue raised by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

First, with respect to whether it is 
possible to give assistance to people with- 
out giving assistance to governments, the 
bill, if the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont were added, would read: 

This act shall not be deemed to prohibit 
furnishing economic and financial assistan 
to the people of any nation— ‘ 


And so forth. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it 
might be possible for assistance to be 
given to the people of a country without 
its being given to the government. I 
have in mind that there have been in- 
stances in world history of aid having 
been given across battlelines, and of aid 
which has been given under the supervi- 
sion of the Red Cross. Under the nor- 
mal operation of mutual security, when 
assistance is given another country, the 
country buys the assistance by putting up 
counterpart funds. That may not be 
true in all instances. 

If the assistance were to be given to 
the government itself, obviously the 
assistance would not merely be given to 
the people of the country but it would 
be given to the government and the gov- 
ernment would control it. 

I can conceive, however, of situations 
when the government of a country might 
say, We will let this material come in 
and go to a certain organization,” such 
as the Red Cross within that country or 
some other organization, thereby per- 
mitting it to reach the people. 

In that case it would be a direct gift 
to the people, not necessarily a gift or 
a sale for currency to the country. 

Mr. President, all the discussion with 
respect to the amendment and the issues 
involved with respect to it must be con- 
sidered in the light of the later language 
in this section, to which the amendment 
refers. In most of the discussion we 
have been overlooking the fact that the 
assistance would be conditional upon the 
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President determining that such assist- 
ance would strengthen the security of 
the United States. I refer particularly 
to the language which appears at line 2 
on page 59 and following, which reads: 
“Whenever the President determines 
that such assistance will strengthen the 
security of the United States by enabling 
the freedom-loving peoples of such na- 
tion (a) to achieve a measure of political, 
economic, and social freedom from Sino- 
Soviet domination or control, or (b) to 
strengthen their capacity to maintain a 
national government increasingly inde- 
pendent of Sino-Soviet domination or 
control, or (e) to reduce their economic 
dependence on the Sino-Soviet bloc in 
keeping with their already established 
political independence.” 

The language of the amendment in 
the bill itself, if we should adopt the 
committee amendment, would not open 
the door to giving the assistance with- 
out a definite determination by the Pres- 
ident that the giving of such assistance 
would be in the interest of the security 
of the United States by enabling the 
freedom-loving peoples of the other na- 
tions to achieve some “measure of po- 
litical, economic, and social freedom 
from the Sino-Soviet domination, or (b) 
to strengthen their capacity to maintain 
a national government increasingly in- 
dependent of Sino-Soviet domination, or 
(e) to reduce their economic dependence 
on the Sino-Soviet bloc.” 

That is not an idle determination. It 
is not merely saying “If the President 
believes.” It is not merely saying “If 
the President thinks.” It says— 

Whenever the President shall make a 
determination— 


It does not stop there, for later in the 
paragraph are these words: 

The President shall immediately report 
any determination made pursuant to this 
section, with reasons therefor, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Committee 
on Armed Services, and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, and to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Committee 
on Armed Services, and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


So, Mr. President, this is not an open- 
ing of the door for giving assistance to 
some nation which may be one of the 
satellite nations somewhat under the 
control of the Soviet bloc, but it is a 
limited opening of the door for assistance 
whenever the President shall make a 
determination that such assistance 
would strengthen the security of the 
United States, and that it would aid us 
by increasing the political, economic, and 
social freedom of the freedom-loving 
countries receiving the assistance. 

That comes about only when the Presi- 
dent makes a formal determination and 
reports it to the several committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
I understand that the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Bripces] has an amendment by 
which he would provide that the proposal 
to give such assistance should not be 
effective until 60 days after the deter- 
mination had been reported to the com- 
mittees, with the Congress in session, 
Personally I see no objection to that 
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amendment. T hope he will offer it. 
That would insure an opportunity for the 
committees of the Congress, if they felt 
strongly that the President was wrong 
in making the determination, to have an 
opportunity to express themselves to the 
contrary. But even as the language 
stands, it is not an idle determination. 
It is a determination which would be 
reported to the three committees of both 
the House and Senate; and any one who 
knows anything at all about the rela- 
tionship between the executive branch 
and the committees of the Congress 
must know that if such determination 
were once made and the Congress felt 
that it was not a good determination, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Armed Services, and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, and the corresponding commit- 
tees in the other House, would make 
themselves heard in no uncertain man- 
ner; and future determinations would 
have a difficult time if adverse action 
were taken. 

I support the amendment reported by 
the committee. I will support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont, but I do so because I believe 
the day has come when we must use 
some new method, so to speak, in the 
so-called cold war. 

The other day I received a publica- 
tion issued at the Holloman Air Force 
Base in New Mexico. It was issued by a 
group engaged in research on rockets. I 
was interested in the fact that in the 
lead. editorial, so to speak, which was 
borrowed from the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Historical Society, the scientists and 
engineers there were concerned with the 
problem that merely to pile up more 
rockets would never win the cold war. 

I am impressed by the logic of those 
from the Defense Department down- 
town who come before our committee 
and say that the way to win the next 
war is to avoid it; the way to win the 
next war is to make it unnecessary to 
have it; the way to win the next war is 
to be so strong that it will not be 
started. And while we gain that respite 
from bloodletting, we should seek other 
methods for the peoples of the world to 
live together. 

I am convinced that the time for de- 
cision is here. If we are to win the 
hearts of the people behind the Iron 
Curtain, this country must adopt some 
method of reaching them. We must 
speak some language they can under- 
stand. If we wish to carry out the aspi- 
rations and the hopes all of us felt in 
our hearts the other day when the Un- 
known Soldiers were entombed, we must 
adopt some new method. All of us made 
resolves or. that day. All of us felt 
something when we saw the two caskets 
in the Rotunda of the Capitol. If we 
are to carry out those resolves we must 
adopt some method. We must do some- 
thing new. 

I like the idea of trying to win the 
hearts and minds of the freedom-loving 
people behind the Iron Curtain, and 
give them some reason for hope. 

I was interested in the fact that the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] referred to Woodrow Wil- 
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Government 


the heads of the German 


I remember when President Wilson 
voiced his 14 points. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not at 
this time. 

I remember when President Wilson 
made his appeal to the peoples of the 
world. He said, “Our quarrel is not with 
the German people, but with those who 
seek to speak for the German people.” 
When Woodrow Wilson drove that wedge 
between the German people and those 
in power who sought to speak for them, 
the war was over, because he ranged the 
peoples of the world on the side of peace, 
on the side of understanding, and on the 
side of free government. We must do 
likewise in this day if we are to win the 
cold war. That is why I support the 
idea expressed in the amendment to 
modify the Battle Act, so that it may be 
possible to reach those people. If the 
process needs further safeguarding by 
requiring the approval of Congress, or a 
waiting period before the aid becomes 
effective, I shall be willing to vote for 
such a provision. But in the light of the 
obligations and the feeling I have on this 
question, I think the time has come 
when we must seek to divorce the free- 
dom-loving people of the world behind 
the Iron Curtain from the domination of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc, and from the idea 
that we are not interested in them as a 
people. It may be difficult to do. It 
may require some imagination. It may 
require some new techniques in getting 
this assistance past the Iron Curtain; 
but let us try to do it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the pending amendment be stated, 
and that a vote be now taken on my first 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 58, line 25, 
after the word “to” it is proposed to in- 
sert the words “the people of.” 

Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. FULBRIGHT 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
aoe from Massachusetts is recog- 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas in a 
moment. 

An examination of the dictionary dis- 
closes that there is no difference between 
a nation and a people. We are not talk- 
ing about aid toa government. We are 
talking about aid to a nation. 

The word “nation” is defined as: 

A people connected by supposed ties of 
blood generally manifested by community of 
language, religion, and customs, and by a 
sense of common interest and interrelation. 


In my opinion this amendment deals 
with nothing of substance. We are talk- 
ing about aid, not to a Communist goy- 
ernment, but to a nation. This means a 
people. If it is supposed to mean some- 
thing else, the amendment might be mis- 
chievous. We do not know how to deal 
with a people unless we deal with an 
organized structure. We are talking 
about dealing with governments, I be- 
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lieve that the word “nation” suggests 
what the Senator from Vermont wants. 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 


Mr, FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether, before he looked in the diction- 
ary, he did not feel that there was a 
little distinction between “people” and 
“nation.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. The trouble with the 
word “people” is that it suggests an un- 
certain geographical area. The diction- 
ary definition deals with people in a 
plural sense. The word “people” is de- 
fined as: 

A body of persons united by a common 
character, culture, or sentiment; the indi- 
viduals collectively of any characteristic 
group, taken as distinct from, or concealed 
apart from, the unity of the group as subject 
to a common government. 


I believe that if the amendment of 
the Senator really has substance, it pres- 
ents a difference which suggests that we 
could not operate through any organ- 
ized government in giving assistance. Tf 
the Senator wishes to emphasize assist- 
ance to the people, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] clearly empha- 
sized that later language in the bill deals 
with freedom-loving peoples. So I think 
it would be a mistake to accept the 
amendment under the assumption that 
it would change the basic nature of the 
aid, because nation“ means “people.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts would not accept the idea 
that the word people,“ to those who 
have not looked in the dictionary, may 
convey a different meaning from the 
word “nation.” 

In other words, we are possibly deal- 
ing with important semantics. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In my opinion, to 
change the language might mislead the 
Senate into thinking that we would not 
be able to deal with an organized gov- 
ernment in a country in giving assist- 
ance. We would still have to deal with 
the organized government of a country, 
but for the purpose of helping the free- 
dom-loving people of that country. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to make 
the observation that in my belief and in 
my judgment, as the basis of all my 
decisions and all my judgments on the 
floor of the Senate, I have followed the 
principle in my own mind that the ob- 
ject of all political action is the well- 
being of individuals, even though the 
relations be between nation and nation. 
The individual is the ultimate bene- 
ficiary of what we do here on the floor, 
if we do it well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
delay. consideration of the bill, but I 
should like to support what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said. If the 
amendment means that negotiations 
with governments would be prohibited, 
then I believe it is a very impractical and 
a very dangerous amendment. If it is 
designed to mean that we are concerned 
with the welfare of the people, and have 
the welfare of the people at heart, then 
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it is a meaningless amendment. Obvi- 
ously that is what we have in mind. A 
nation includes its people. 

I do not see how we can operate with- 
out doing business with the governments 
of the various nations. I realize, in view 
of the shortcomings of many govern- 
ments—and I shall not mention which 
ones—many of us are becoming impatient 
with those governments. However, it is 
necessary to deal with them anyway. 
We must still do business with govern- 
ments. 

I do not believe the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont would make any 
contribution to the bill at all. I believe 
it would cause confusion. Some people 
have to look in a dictionary, and some do 
not. A great many people know what 
“nation” means without looking in a dic- 
tionary. I do not see how the fact that 
a Senator looks up a word in the dic- 
tionary has any bearing on whether the 
language should be changed. I hope the 
Senate will not accept the Flanders 
amendment. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the rela- 
tion of the amendment to the Knowland 
amendment? I wish to say something 
about the Knowland amendment, but I 
do not know whether it is the proper time 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment affects and modifies the 
language of the Knowland amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of the Knowland 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
language of the amendment which the 
Knowland amendment proposes to strike 
out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand. 
Then when the Flanders amendment is 
disposed of, the question will recur on 
. amendment. Is that cor- 
rec 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I shall re- 
frain from discussing the Knowland 
amendment until the Flanders amend- 
ment is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has two amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hope the Senate 
will not accept the amendment. It will 
cause confusion, and certainly will not 
make any contribution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], which has 
been read by the clerk. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
second amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the sec- 
ond amendment, now that the first 
amendment has been defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has the right 
to withdraw his second amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. On my own? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Then I do so. I 
withdraw the second amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont withdraws his 
amendment. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say only a few words with refer- 
ence to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California. This is a re- 
play of other situations which have oc- 
curred in the Senate relating to the 
conduct of our foreign policy. Many of 
us have been critical of certain aspects 
of the administration of American for- 
eign policy. Some of us have been 
critical of the policies which constitute 
the framework of American foreign 
policy. However, I have always been of 
the opinion—and I believe constitutional 
history bears me out—that the conduct 
of American foreign policy rests in the 
President of the United States; indeed, 
even though the conduct of our foreign 
policy may be consummated in part 
through the offices of the Secretary of 
State, our diplomats, our ambassadors, 
and other members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, nevertheless the responsibility for 
American foreign policy is essentially in 
the hands of the President of the United 
States. 

Public Law 480 was before the Senate 
about a year ago. During its considera- 
tion there was involved the issue of Po- 
land, particularly with regard to the sale 
of agricultural products to Poland. At 
that time there was an attempt made to 
strike out certain language the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry had 
placed in Public Law 480. That lan- 
guage gave to the President discretionary 
authority to deal with countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. In other words, all the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
did in that instance was to place reliance 
on the patriotism, the judgment, and the 
integrity of the President of the United 
States as the chief spokesman of our 
Nation in the area of foreign affairs 

Interestingly enough, the very same 
Senators who are tonight proposing to. 
strike the so-called Kennedy amendment 
from the pending bill, the leaders on the 
other side of the aisle, who are supposedly 
the supporters of the administration, 
fought against the amendment of Public 
Law 480. Fortunately, the majority 
judgment of the Senate prevailed in sup- 
porting the work of the committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. In a moment I 
shall be happy to yield. Fortunately the 


majority of the Senate insisted on up- 
holding the hand and the judgment of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry with relation to Public Law 480. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator says that 
that was fortunate. I assume that is the 
Senator's judgment, and that he is mak 
ing that statement as an expression of 
his own opinion. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my own ob- 
servation. I am speaking only for the 
junior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Minnesota said that the foreign policy is 
placed solely in the Executive. Why do 
we have a Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I said the respon- 
sibility for foreign policy is essentially 
in the hands of the President of the 
United States. He is our chief spokes- 
man. That is not to say that Congress 
cannot lay down policies or programs or 
guidelines. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is that not what we 
are doing with the amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Once that is done, 
then the responsibility rests with the 
President. Let me answer my good 
friend from New Hampshire, for whom 
I have the highest respect and regard, 
by saying that, although I have differed 
with him on certain issues on occasion, 
I notice that not long ago, on February 
6, the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire took the floor to praise the 
Secretary of State for his wisdom, his 
judgment, and his good works as Sec- 
retary of State. The same Secretary of 
State is the one who recommended the 
Kennedy amendment. He is the very 
one who was being praised so profusely 
and so magnanimously and so gener- 
ously by the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

It is interesting for me to note to- 
night that we are talking not about a 
Republican President or a Democratic 
President, but about the President at 
any time in American history. It is in- 
teresting to note that on the other side 
of the aisle—and I suppose there are 
some on this side of the aisle, but in this 
instance the leadership for the amend- 
ment to strike the Kennedy amendment 
from the bill comes from the other side 
of the aisle—there is an unwillingness 
to place trust and confidence in the 
Chief Executive. 

Why do I say that? It is because the 
Kennedy amendment does not direct the 
President to do business with countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Ken- 
nedy proposal does not say: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senate of the United States 
says you must do business with Rumania 
or Bulgaria or Hungary or Poland or 
Yugoslavia.” What does the Kennedy 
amendment say? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Kennedy 
amendment provides; “whenever the 
President determines that such assist- 
ance will strengthen the security of the 
United States by enabling the freedom- 
loving peoples of such nation (a) to 
achieve a measure of political, economic, 
and social freedom from Sino-Soviet 
domination or control, or (b) to 
strengthen their capacity to maintain a 
national government increasingly inde- 
pendent of Sino-Soviet domination or 
control, or (c) to reduce their economic 
dependence on the Sino-Soviet bloc in 
keeping with their already established 
political independence“ whenever those 
circumstances prevail that is, whenever 
the President feels that some kind of 
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economic or financial assistance to gov- 
ernments presently excluded from such 
assistance by the Battle Act will be help- 
ful to us, he is empowered, authorized, 
and given the discretionary authority to 
extend assistance. 

That is all we are saying. I am sure 
that throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there are people who are 
literally ready to believe that there are 
in the Senate those who, out of the good- 
ness of their hearts or the foolishness of 
their judgment, want to give aid to Com- 
munist-controlled countries. 

No; that is not what we are talking 
about at all. We are simply saying that 
it does not take a great deal of political 
judgment or statesmanship to give help 
to one’s friends. 

The distinguished minority leader is 
insisting that we want to help only those 
who are presently our friends. He is not 
applying the principle of how to in- 
fluence people and win friends. What 
the minority leader is saying in his 
amendment is that we will not help peo- 
ples or governments which are presently 
behind the Iron Curtain and which indi- 
cate a desire for some measure of inde- 
pendence. 

I grant that whatever we do is a risk; 
but life, itself, today is a great risk. The 
defense program is a risk. Bombers in 
the air which are carrying the H-bombs 
are surely a risk. Every investment and 
loan we make is a risk. 

I submit that we ought not to tie the 
President’s hands and to say to him, 
“We want you to win the cold war, but 
we want you to win it in a particular 
way. We want you to do it only by lov- 
ing our friends. Make love to our 
friends. Do not ever try, in any way, to 
win over those who perhaps are not now 
our friends.” 

That is what is really intended by the 
Knowland amendment. The Knowland 
amendment is pure. I will say that. It 
says that we will do business with those 
with whom we are accustomed to doing 
business: We will do business with 
them period. 

The Kennedy amendment simply says 
that if the President finds it to be in the 
national interest, if he has reason to be- 
lieve that by the expansion of economic 
and financial assistance to nations, ex- 
cept the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and North Korea, we can 
strengthen the security of the United 
States, then the President is empowered 
to do just that, I am willing to trust 
the President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. During the course 
of the discussion this evening, the Sen- 
ator has made certain remarks relative 
to the debate on Public Law 480. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
quite correct in saying that that law 
was under debate in the Senate on 
April 1, 1957. While we are discussing 
a particular amendment to that meas- 
ure, if the Senator will permit me to do 
so at this point, I wish to call to his at- 
tention, to the attention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and 
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other Senators, what I had to say at 
that time: 

Mr. Knowtanp. If this is done—and today 
the Senate may well vote to do it—I hope 
the Senator from North Dakota is correct 
and I am incorrect. However, I have lived 
long enough to see what happens when 
the camel gets his nose under the tent. 
I do not claim to have a crystal ball or to 
have any ability to foretell the future. How- 
ever, I predict here and now that the step 
now proposed will, if taken, be only the 
opening operation leading later to the giving 
of economic aid to Poland, not in the form 
of surplus commodities, but in the form of 
dollars added to the foreign-aid program, or 
subtracted from the aid which otherwise 
would go to some of the countries friendly 
to us. If once we extend such a program to 
Poland, I predict that within 1 or 2 years 
thereafter we shall not have a valid reason 
for denying aid to Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, and Bulgaria, because once they 
see that Poland has been successful in this 
endeavor, they will say, Well, we are a 
little independent, too. Consequently, we 
want to came in under a plan”—consequent 
Marshall-type plan, let us say, to support 
the Communist regimes of those countries. 
I may be mistaken about it, but I think this 
is only the opening wedge of a program 
which, if undertaken, will plague us in the 
future. 


I shall not be in this Chamber when 
another year has passed, but I predict 
that if Congress continues to extend aid 
to the Communist satellite nations, with- 
in a year, at the most, a proposal will 
be made to extend economic aid to the 
Soviet Union, to Communist China, and 
to North Korea, which at present are ex- 
cluded under the act. That will be done 
as surely as night follows day, because, 
for the reasons stated by the Senator 
from South Dakota, once we embark 
upon such a program, we cannot say that 
in aiding the people of the satellite na- 
tions, we should not extend the same aid 
to the people of the Soviet Union and of 
other Communist powers. 

If that is to be the policy of the United 
States, that is, of course, a matter for 
Congress to determine. But it seems to 
me that it will have very far-reaching 
consequences. Not only will we have 
embarked upon a program which I be- 
lieve will ultimately involve billions of 
dollars of the people of the United States, 
but those billions must either be taken 
from aid to our friends or from aid to 
neutrals who are already being spread 
pretty thin, according to their viewpoint, 
at least, and perhaps according to the 
viewpoints of some of us in this Cham- 
ber, or else we must add to a deficit 
which will probably be, at the end of 
this fiscal year, $3 billion, and in the 
next fiscal year maybe as much as $8 
billion or $10 billion. 

With all those facts before them, per- 
haps Congress and the American people 
will want to embark upon this type of 
economic assistance to the Soviet bloc 
of nations. 

But I believe that some of us, at least, 
who are equally as sincere as those who 
may have another point of view, feel 
that when that is done, we shall be 
strengthening the economic power of in- 
ternational communism, and the eco- 
nomic power of the governments of the 
Soviet satellite nations. If we do that, 
we shall be increasing their military ca- 
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pacity and their military power. We 
shall be making the slaves more con- 
tented with their masters. 

I do not believe that to do such a thing 
will be, ultimately, in the best interests 
of the Free World and of the people of 
those nations themselves who are pres- 
ently enslaved, or of the people and the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, never once 
in my life have I had any doubts about 
the integrity and the sincerity of the 
Senator from California. I know he be- 
lieves what he has said, and I respect 
him for his courage and his willingness 
to state categorically and clearly his 
convictions. This is a very refreshing 
experience in American politics. 

But there is another point of view, 
and it is simply this: There are those 
who have felt that the Soviet Union 
could be brought to her knees by, first, 
ignoring her; and second, waging a war 
of economic attrition. Iam nota proph- 
et, nor do I claim to be a historian. But 
40 years of history is on my side. The 
Soviet Union is not on her knees. The 
Soviet Union is increasing her economic 
capacity without American aid and is 
challenging us in many areas of the 
world; in fact, the Soviet Union is run- 
ning us out of the ball park in some 
areas of the world. 

The Soviet Union is able to exercise its 

all the more brutally and ruth- 
lessly over the peoples whom she domi- 
nates, because they have no place to turn 
except to the Soviet Union. 

I submit that what has happened in 
Poland has caused the Soviet Union 
grave concern. Khrushchev has made 
more visits to Warsaw in the past year 
and a half than the Communist leaders 
made in the previous 10 years. 

The Gomulka government, an ac- 
knowledged Communist government, 
with all its problems, with all its state- 
ments which are anti-American, and 
with all the collaboration with the Com- 
munists throughout the world, is a wor- 
risome government to Khrushchev and 
the men in the Kremlin. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at present; I 
shall in a moment. 

There were Senators who were very 
doubtful about our aid to Yugoslavia. 

I have had very grave doubts about it, 
But I am willing to vote to let the Pres- 
ident—who has the benefit of informa- 
tion from all the sources of the Govern- 
ment—extend what aid he could, with- 
out doing harm to the security of our 
country, so long as that aid would en- 
hance the interests of the United States. 

Mr. President, tonight Yugoslavia is 
causing the Kremlin as much trouble as 
any other nation in the world is causing 
it. There is no doubt of that. In fact, 
the Kremlin is holding meeting after 
meeting in an effort to decide what to 
do about Marshal Tito. Today, in Com- 
munist China, the common topic of con- 
versation is the deviationist course of ac- 
tion of Marshal Tito and his deviation- 
ist tactics. So I believe the investment 
may be a reasonably good one which may 
pay off in the long run. 

From time to time our defense agen- 
cies purchase airplanes, which may 
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never fly and construct ships which may 
never sail, but the Congress does not 
decide to abolish our defense agencies, 
Similarly, from time to time the Con- 
gress passes laws which may do no good; 
but the people do not decide to abolish 
the Congress. 

I merely say that the Congress should 
not say to the Commander in Chief that, 
in fighting the cold war, the only people 
to whom he can talk or the only people 
he can try to influence in any way or to 
work with in any way, in an effort to 
bring them to our side, are our friends. 

Of course I know that the way to be 
considered a real patriot is to stand up 
and condemn every living Communist; 
and certainly our Government and its 
spokesmen and the Members of Congress 
have proven unmistakably that they are 
anti-Communist. Whether we have 
proven that we are able and shrewd 
statesmen is another question; but cer- 
tainly we have convinced everyone that 
we do not like Communists. In fact, we 
have succeded in that so well that some 
people believe that we do not like people. 

Recently I have read that some of our 
citizens have visited in Rumania; and I 
have noted with interest that it is said 
that in Rumania, Americans are more 
popular than any other people in the 
world. Nevertheless, the Rumanian 
Government is Communist. But the 
Rumanian people are more friendly to 
Americans than are some of the people 
in the countries of Western Europe. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
some persons in this country helped the 
Hungarians believe that the United 
States would come to their rescue if they 
would fight for their freedom; but we did 
not. And some persons have said that 
the United States would help to liberate 
the satellite countries; I have heard such 
statements over the television and the 
radio, and it is common knowledge that 
our Government has talked about the 
liberation of the eastern countries. But 
how is that proposed to be done, Mr. 
President? Our own President and Sec- 
retary of State have said we will not do it 
by force of arms. 

Of course, I believe in the power of 
prayer, and I am willing to work on that 
basis. But there also needs to be some 
help in addition. 

Some of the help might be through 
diplomacy, economic assistance, the uti- 
lization of our resources, if our leaders 
saw an opportunity to utilize properly, 
for that purpose, our financial assistance, 
our economic assistance, and our diplo- 
matic skill, That is all we are talking 
about now. We are not saying that the 
money of the taxpayers of this country 
should be spent in these Iron Curtain 
countries, or that the money of the people 
of the United States must be poured into 
these areas which are controlled by dic- 
tatorships. 

Instead, we are saying that if we 
can win one square. foot of land for 
freedom, if we can win another 100 peo- 
ple or another square mile or another 
nation for the cause of freedom, by 
giving economic and financial assist- 


pared to authorize it. 
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After all, under the Constitution the 
President is Commander in Chief of all 
the Armed Forces of the Nation. But 
the attempted restrictions in this case 
are similar to an attempt to say to the 
President, “You can fight a war, pro- 
vided you use only the infantry, and 
provided you fight against only certain 
folks.” 

Mr. President, I would say to the 
President of the United States, “Mr. 
President, a cold war is going on. We 
want to provide you with everything you 
can possibly use to win this struggle. 
You already have the power to use 
weapons and modern science and tech- 
nology.” 

By the way, Mr. President, I gather 
that much of modern science and tech- 
nology is to be utilized by our country 
against an enemy, if our country is 
attacked. The Congress has already 
authorized that. The Congress also 
has already authorized the President to 
exercise his sole judgment in regard to 
the dropping of a hydrogen bomb. 
That authority exists at this very min- 
ute. And the President is the one to 
whom the Congress has entrusted the 
peace of the entire world, insofar as we 
have control over it. 

We say to the President, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, the lives of our families and the 
wealth and fortunes of the people of our 
country and the businesses of our coun- 
try are in your hands. You are in 
charge of the Armed Forces, and you 
are in charge of the use of nuclear weap- 
ons. You—not the Congress—have 
charge of all of them. If you believe 
that in order to protect the security of 
the country, a 15-megaton hydrogen 
bomb must be used, you are authorized 
to have it used.” Every Member of the 
Senate, by his vote, gave that authority 
to the President. 

After having done that, are we now 
going to say to the President, “Mr. 
President, you are authorized to use the 
most horrible weapons that modern 
science can concoct or that we can con- 
ceive of; but you will not be allowed to 
use $1 of the money of the American 
taxpayers if it seems that by doing so 
you can upset the international Com- 
munist movement. We do not trust you 
to that extent. We are willing to take 
the chance of having you use your judg- 
ment about the dropping of bombs, but 
we are not willing to take the chance of 
letting you use your judgment in regard 
to sending a tractor or a ton of wheat 
or a stack of clothing behind the Iron 
Curtain.” That is what we would be 
saying to the President. 

On the other hand, I am willing to 
give the President the tools needed to 
do the job. 

If I have a right to criticize the Presi- 
dent, as a citizen and as a Member of 
the Senate, I believe I also have a right 
to vote, as a Senator, to give the Presi- 
dent what he has requested; and he has 
requested this. 

I realize that, somehow or other—al- 
though I do not know how it happened 


so quickly—a change occurred. Cer- 


tainly the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations is a responsible committee of 
this body, and its chairman is one of our 
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most distinguished and respected Mem- 
bers. I hold in my hand the committee 
print of the bill, the copy of the bill 
upon which our Foreign Relations Com. 
mittee worked; and it worked hard, and 
long hearings were held. 

On page 113 of the booklet which has 
to do with Senate bill 3318, we find that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] proposed an amendment to 
the Battle Act. The language of the 
amendment appears there, and subse- 
quently it is to be found in connection 
with House bill 12181, as reported by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 


tee. 

Following the printed amendment, we 
find, as in the case of every amendment 
listed in this volume, a statement of the 
position of the executive branch of the 
Government. It is as follows: 

The executive branch favors the foregoing 
Kennedy amendment. 


Mr. President, let me point out how 
much the executive branch favored it. 
It favored the amendment right up until 
the 29th day of May. The amendment 
was supported by the administration. It 
was supported by the Secretary of State; 
and I gather that the Secretary of State 
speaks for the President. He is the Pres- 
ident’s No. 1 minister, the top Cabinet 
officer. Until the 29th day of May, until 
the Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Congressional relations, Mr. 
Macomber—who is an able man—came 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and reported to the chairman of 
the committee and to the staff, the White 
House and the State Department were 
in favor of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

At the hearings, the Secretary of State 
testified. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] diligently, intelli- 
gently, and constructively questioned the 
Secretary of State. The Senator from 
Massachusetts did not adopt picyaunish 
attitudes; he did not attempt to needle 
the Secretary of State. Instead, his ques- 
tions were asked for a constructive 
purpose. 

What did the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts ask at that time? In that con- 
nection, I read the following question 
which was asked by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as it appears on page 183 
of the hearings held by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee: 

Posste.® Revision or BATTLE ACT 

The only other question I wanted to ask 
you is this: Last year this question of the 
Polish loan came up; and one of the prob- 
lems, as I understand it, in responding to the 
Polish loan was not only a political one but 
the restriction in the Battle Act. Therefore, 
it was proposed that there might be some 
change in the Battle Act so that it might 
be possible for us to give a country such as 
Poland, which occupies a particular position 
in the division of power, more direct assist- 
ance, instead of having to make the rather 
elaborate manipulations which you were 
5 to do because of legislative restric- 

ons. 

I do not know whether the situation there 
is going to be such that we are going to want 
to continue to give economic assistance. 

But assuming that we do, would it be of 
any assistance to you in your responsibilities 
if it were somewhat easier for mutual-assist- 
ance funds to be given directly to a country 
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like Poland if you felt it was in the national 
interest, rather than having to use these 
special steps that you used last year? In 
other words, I have in mind an amendment 
to the Battle Act. 

Secretary DULLES, Yes; I do believe it would 
be in the national interest to have the Battle 
Act amended, and I believe you have made 
some proposals along those lines. 

Senator KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Secretary DuLLES. The ability to use these 
funds to achieve the objectives desired by 
the Congress sometimes is inhibited by the 
rigidity of provisions which are imposed by 
the Congress with one situation in mind, 
and then actually you get a new situation 
which the Congress did not foresee, but you 
find yourself tied up with those provisions 
that were put in for another purpose and 
which, at the time it was done, it was quite 
understandable. 

Therefore, more flexibility would, in my 
opinion, be very desirable. 

Senator KENNEDY, I want to thank you. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely want to 
say this was the general expression of 
the Secretary, and that general expres- 
sion—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is what I wanted 
to bring out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that general 
expression was followed through by the 
specific proposals of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, with the specific review 
and judgment of the Department of 
State. We were all told, as Senators— 
those not on the committee and those 
on the committee—if we had any amend- 
ments to the mutual-security bill we 
should get them in, so they would ap- 
pear in the committee print, and so every 
amendment would receive careful atten- 
tion. The amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts was printed, was 
brought before the attention of the State 
Department, and was recommended and 
approved by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. T yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is there any place in 
the record from which the Senator has 
read which indicates that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts was read to the Secre- 
tary of State, and that the Secretary of 
State said, Ves, I am for it“? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the first place, 
I point out that this amendment was 
written by the Department of State. I 
made a proposal dealing with this subject 
a year ago. It was sent to the Depart- 
ment of State. The Department made 
the suggested changes in the language, 
and thought the language would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire have any 
doubt that this amendment when it was 
proposed had the complete approval of 
the Secretary of State? I ask that ques- 
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tion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, who is candid and frank, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say, 
on my responsibility as a Senator, it 
had the support of the State Department 
when it was offered in committee, and 
that support has been withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As indicated in the 
letter submitted to the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], under date of April 
14, 1958, the State Department rewrote 
the Kennedy amendment and presented 
its own amendment to be incorporated 
in the Mutual Security Act, which the 
Senator from Massachusetts accepted 
and presented on his behalf. The letter 
says: “The Department has been in- 
formed by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to the submission 
of this report, and that the enactment of 
the draft proposed herein would be in 
8 with the program of the Presi- 

ent.“ 

Mr. BRIDGES. Who said that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Assistant Secretary 
of State William Macomber, who acts for 
the Secretary of State in dealing with 
the Senate in foreign relations. 

I have in my hand a copy of the 
chronological report I asked the staff to 
prepare for me on this particular 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Recor at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
June 5, 1958. 
MEMORANDUM 

Senator KENNEDY'’s amendment to the 
Battle Act. 

You asked me to explain why it was that 
the staff of the committee, in preparing the 
special print of the Mutual Security Act of 
1958 for the aid of the committee during 
the markup, included the following state- 
ment regarding the amendment of Senator 
KENNEDY to the Battle Act: “Executive 
branch position: The executive branch 
favors the foregoing Kennedy amendment.” 

Soon after the chairman introduced the 
administration’s mutual security bill by re- 
quest, Senator KENNEDY asked the staff to 
consider whether it would be feasible to put 
in the form of an amendment to the mutual 
security bill the Senator’s amendment to the 
Battle Act contained in his bill S. 2828. The 
Department of State commented favorably to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
S. 2828. The Department recommended, 
however, that instead of attempting to amend 
Public Law 480 and the Mutual Security Act, 
as well as the Battle Act, Senator KENNEDY 
should confine his amendment to the Battle 
Act. The Department sent to the commit- 
tee a suggested draft amendment to accom- 
Plish this purpose. 

The staff of the committee worked with 
lawyers and other officials in the Depart- 
ment of State to prepare the Department's 
suggested language in the form of an 
amendment to the pending mutual security 
bill. The same text was used in Senator 
KEeNNEDY’s amendment. During this con- 
sultation with the Department of State it 
was understood by all parties that the De- 
partment continued to favor attempting to 
amend the Battle Act using the pending 
mutual security bill as the vehicle. 

In aid of the committee’s consideration 
of the mutual security bill, the special 
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markup print referred to above showed how 
the existing law would be changed by the 
executive branch bill, by the House bill, 
and by amendments proposed by various 
Senators. In the last column of the print, 
amendments proposed by various Senators 
were printed together with executive branch 
comments on each amendment. 

Senator Kennepy asked that his amend- 
ment on the Battle Act be printed in the 
special markup print, although he had not 
had an opportunity to introduce it on the 
floor. The staff inserted the favorable execu- 
tive branch comments on the Kennedy 
amendment quoted above because this was 
the oral undertaking with representatives 
of the executive branch. Representatives of 
the executive branch were given copies of the 
galley proofs of the markup print prior to 
the actual markup. These representatives 
went over the markup print in detail and 
assisted the staff by pointing out several er- 
rors in the print. No objection was made, 
however, to the inclusion of the favorable 
comments on the Kennedy amendment. 

The markup print was used throughout 
the several days occupied by the committee’s 
markup. No objection to the favorable com- 
ment on the Kennedy amendment was re- 
ceived from the executive branch. The files 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations show 
nothing to indicate other than complete sup- 
port by the executive branch of the proposed 
change by Senator KENNEDY in the Battle 
Act. 

The committee’s consideration of the mu- 
tual security bill was completed on May 23. 
The first indication that the staff had that 
the executive branch might change its mind 
as to its support of Senator KenNepy’s 
amendment on the Battle Act was when As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations Macomber called the chairman on 
May 29. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
some of my colleagues may know, yes- 
terday I was rather disturbed, as was 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
when I had heard and when I read in 
yesterday morning’s newspapers that 
the administration was weakening on the 
Kennedy amendment. I know the Ken- 
nedy amendment is controversial. I 
know those of us who support it are going 
to be accused of all sorts of crimes and 
misdemeanors. But I thought at least 
we had the support of the Department of 
State, I thought we had the support of 
the Bureau of the Budget, I thought we 
had the support of the President; because 
the Bureau of the Budget and the State 
Department said it was a part of the 
President’s program. 

Our friends throughout the world must 
wonder whether they can depend on the 
word of the United States Government. 
If the Senate cannot rely on the word of 
the State Department, if the Senate can- 
not rely on the April 14 statement that 
the proposal therein would be in accord 
with the program of the President, how 
can we expect the British and the West 
Germans and other Europeans and 
Asians to rely upon the Government? 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator inferring 
that the Department has withdrawn 
from the position the Senator has so 
clearly outlined? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope it has not. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator give us 
some evidence of the fact that the De- 
partment has withdrawn from the posi- 
tion he has so clearly outlined? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The State Depart- 
ment has said it would like to see the 
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Battle Act amended along the line of 
the Kennedy proposal, but not in this 
bill. It would like to have amended an 
act which is not before us, and which 
the State Department knows will not be 
before us. So the State Department 
says it is for the proposal in theory, but 
not in reality. We are grownup boys. 
Let us quit kidding. We know how to 
duck and bob and weave. We have had 
to handle ourselves in the case of hot 
issues. We have had to be able to handle 
ourselves. The State Department should 
not try to fool elected officials of the 
United States Senate, who have had to 
bob and duck and weave. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator does not imply that the Department 
fools anybody, does he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; they only fool 
themselves. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator 
should give us evidence of the fact that 
the Department of State has withdrawn 
from its position. He has given a very 
excellent address 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. In support of the com- 
mittee report, which I intend to support. 
I wish to compliment him on the very 
excellent statement he has made in that 
connection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. BUSH. But his statement that 
the Department of State has backed up 
is a serious charge to make, and no evi- 
dence has been presented to support it. 
At least, it is not clear to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Connecticut see eye to eye on this 
provision of the mutual security bill. I 
do not want to drive away any votes. 
If it will satisfy him to say that I shall 
produce evidence that the State Depart- 
ment would like the change made, but 
in another act. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator is 
making a very serious charge. I think 
he ought to support it with incontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think so, too. I 
am about to give the evidence. 

It is not incontrovertible evidence, but 
it is evidence. On June 5, 1958, a state- 
ment was made by the United Press. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] just handed it to me. In fact, 
the Senator has been the main spokes- 
man of the amendment, which I happen 
to think it took a lot of courage on his 
part to offer, and it required a sense 
of vision and statesmanship to have of- 
fered it and advocated it. The United 
Press stated as follows: 

President Eisenhower said today he wants 
discretionary authority to give economic aid 
to Iron Curtain satellites but opposes putting 
such a provision in the Foreign Aid Authori- 
zation bill pending in the Senate. Mr. 
Eisenhower believes it should be handled as 
separate legislation and not as an amendment 
to the foreign-aid measure. KNowLanp noted 
that the controversial amendment was not 
part of the administration’s original foreign- 
aid request. It was offered by Senator JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, who said it was supported in 
principle by the State Department. Know- 
LAND has said he does not “buy, and will not 
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support” the idea that economic aid should 
be advanced to nations bound to Russia un- 
der the terms of the Warsaw Pact. 


If the staff member will give me the 
statement made by Mr. Macomber, I will 
give the incontrovertible evidence. I 
have just given some evidence. 

The State Department position, as pre- 
sented by the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Macomber, was: 

The Department of State has endorsed the 
principle of the Kennedy amendment. The 
Department considers that it is a legislative 
decision as to whether it should be a part of 
the Mutual Security Act or other legislation. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I say to my good friend I 
think he has defeated his own position by 
reading that statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is the posi- 
tion which Mr. Macomber has been pass- 
ing around. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Macomber wants to have the Sen- 
ate function as the legislative branch. 
He says it is a legislative matter, to 
determine whether he will pass a law. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it not up to the Senate 
to make that legislative decision now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. BUSH. That is why we are here? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. BUSH. That is what Mr. Macom- 
ber asks us to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I am saying 
is that the Department of State did ap- 
prove the amendment. At the present 
time, according to the press dispatches 
and according to the representative of 
the State Department, the Department 
of State indicates that while it supports 
the amendment in principle, it might be 
better to adopt it in respect to another 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. BUSH. I will say respectfully to 
the Senator that the last thing he read 
is from the Assistant Secretary, whom 
the Senator has been building up as an 
authority who speaks for the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BUSH. And that statement leaves 
it entirely to the Senate to support the 
proposition which he recommends. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree. Let us 
support the proposition. 

Mr.BUSH. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood the Senator to say that the De- 
partment felt this amendment should 
be attached to another piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My infor- 
mation is that the Department is agree- 
able to having the language attached to 
this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct— 
originally. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In order to 
avoid certain conflicts which have de- 
veloped in this Chamber, it was felt that 
the Department did not want to pay 
the price it feels it would have to pay 
if the amendment stays in the bill. 
Therefore the Department has retreated 
somewhat from its position. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
not only given the incontrovertible evi- 
dence, but he took what I was going to 
call the convincing evidence, because 
that is the convincing evidence. 

The truth is that the Department of 
State knows this is a highly contro- 
versial matter. The Department pre- 
fers not to encumber the bill with this 
kind of controversy because of the neces- 
sity for going to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in addition to getting the 
authorization. I say, however, what we 
are asking the Senate to do is to con- 
firm the action. We are asking the Sen- 
ate to vote upon a stated position on 
foreign policy by the President. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

HREY. I yield. 


Mr. HUMP: A 

Mr. MORTON. All I can say is, Wel- 
come, stranger. I am happy to see you 
on this side.” I was the one who pre- 
ceded Mr. Macomber, who has been 
“kicked around” all night. I can remem- 
ber that in 1955, when we went before the 
Senator’s committee, we got “kicked 
around” because we were trying to relax 
in some way the Battle Act through 
executive agreement. The Senator from 
Minnesota and the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri gave us a hard time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say, most 
respectfully—— 

Mr. MORTON. All the Cabinet mem- 
bers concerned with it were beating us 
over the head. I am happy to say, and 
I say again, “Welcome, stranger.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to say most 
respectfully and kindly to my good friend 
from Kentucky that I have not moved a 
foot toward the other side of the aisle, 
and I am not exactly quite sure what 
allegiance I would have to follow if I 
went over there, in the light of the con- 
troversy which seems to exist. I do not 
think this is necessarily a partisan 
matter. 

Mr. MORTON. It is not. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It surely ought not 
be a partisan matter. We are talking 
about the welfare of the Nation. 

I respectfully say to the Senator that 
the junior Senator from Minnesota was 
not the one who resisted the efforts of 
the State Department to modify the Bat- 
tle Act. As a matter of fact, the junior 
Senator from Minnesota was one who 
wrote to the President of the United 
States in the interest of the nation of 
Ceylon, when Mr. Nelson Rockefeller was 
assistant to the President of the United 
States, urging that economic aid be given 
to Ceylon, despite the fact that the Cey- 
lonese Government had been required, 
because of a great economic emergency, 
to do some business with Red China, 

The Senator knows better than to ac- 
cuse me of trying in any way to ham- 
string the President’s powers in the field 
of foreign policy. My criticism of the 
President in the field of foreign policy is 
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not that he does too much, but instead 
that he does too little. My criticism of 
the President is not that he leads us too 
vigorously, but rather that he vacillates. 

All I am requesting is a firm approach. 
I am asking for a sense of direction, and 
not the wandering in and out, the in- 
decisiveness which we see reported in the 
press and which Members on this side of 
the aisle cannot understand. 

I do not speak only of myself. I was 
not the first to speak of this matter. I 
submit that the very able and distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] made it quite clear he was dis- 
tressed with respect to what he thought 
was the wobbling of our Government on 
this issue. If everyone agrees that the 
Government is not wobbling, if everyone 
agrees that the Government is in favor of. 
the Kennedy amendment, and if every- 
one agrees the State Department is in 
favor of the Kennedy amendment, I say, 
Hallelujah.“ 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will ask the 
Senator from Kentucky : Does he sup- 
port the Kennedy amendment? 

Mr. MORTON. The Kennedy amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 
Mr. MORTON. Certainly. 
ported it when I was downtown. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I reciprocate 
and say, “Welcome, stranger.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MORTON. I was welcoming you, 
stranger. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Welcome. 

Mr. MORTON. And I was downtown 
getting my head beaten by the leader- 
ship on the Senator’s side of the aisle, 
because we had done things they thought 
gave too much latitude to the Battle Act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
a very good head. It was not hurt. 

Mr. MORTON. I was getting my 
head beaten by the Senator from Mis- 
souri and others. The Senator from 
Minnesota was a member of the com- 
mittee. The Senator was very busy and 
did not have time to come to the hear- 
ings, but he did not file minority views. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I respectfully 


I sup- 


- suggest to the Senator that it might be 


better if he would refresh his memory, 
rather than exercise his rhetoric. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator speak a little louder, please? 

. HUMPHREY. I respectfully sug- 
gest to the Senator it would be better if 
he would refresh his memory as to what 
happened in the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, rather than exercise 
his rhetoric. 

Mr. MORTON. I am speaking of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which I think the Senator was a 
member. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. In 1955 the 
Senator from Minnesota was a member 
of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, on the Reorganization Sub- 
committee. Am I to understand the 
Senator appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization? 

Mr. MORTON. I appeared before the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before the Investi- 
gations Subcommittee? 
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Mr. MORTON. The Investigations 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of which subcom- 
mittee I am not a member, I regret to 
say. I would like to be a member, but 
I am not. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would be happy 
to give the Senator the full list of the 
membership of the subcommittee. I 
have not been a member of that sub- 
committee since 1952. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPRHEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not desire to 
enter into a colloquy with my good friend 
from Kentucky, but I will say his mem- 
ory is as erroneous with respect to my 
activities in this matter as is his memory 
with respect to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota being a member of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
7 will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota, but in 
the meantime I desire to invite my friend 
from Kentucky to this side of the aisle, 
because we really do appreciate his point 
of view. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was going to express the hope 
that we might have a vote on the pend- 
ing question tonight. I should like to 
make the observation, with the indul- 
gence of the Senator from Minnesota, 
that a long time ago I was taught a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
If it is a desirable objective to modify the 
Battle Act, this is a good time to do it, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I happen 
to believe that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. I supported the Know- 
land amendments to the Kennedy labor 
bill. Now it happens I am supporting 
the Kennedy amendment to the mutual 
security bill, even though it is opposed 
by the Senator from California. 

Let us take this opportunity to do 
something to reach the people behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I salute the Sen- 
ator. I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Minnesota is an astute observer of foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his compliment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Surely the Senator 
is aware of the trend, whereby we ob- 
serve the hatred and the hostility in Eu- 
rope, in the Near East, and in South 
America toward the United States and 
our foreign policy. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota wish 
to spend additional billions to create 
more hostility and to lose friends every- 
where in the world? Let us forget about 
the Iron Curtain and try to retain friends 
on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
sincerity of the Senator’s remarks and 
the deep emotion with which he states 
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his views. All I am trying to do in this 
instance is to follow the President for 
whom the Senator voted. I am trying 
to help him with his program. If the 
Senator can get an appointment at the 
White House, he ought to say to the 
President, with the same conviction and 
emotion he has displayed here tonight, 
what he said to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I am only 1 of 96 Senators, and 
I have very little influence on foreign 
policy. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Minneosta is a realist. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator is not 
blind to developments. He knows what 
happened to the Nixons in South Amer- 
ica. Now he is concerned with winning 
friends behind the Iron Curtain, when 
we cannot even retain friends on this 
side of the Iron Curtain. Why does not 
the Senator concern himself with solidi- 
fying the people who have received $70 
billion of aid since the end of World War 
II? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator's ar- 
gument is the most convincing argument 
I have heard tonight for the Kennedy 
amendment. 

One of the reasons why we are unpop- 
ular in South America, according to Vice 
President Nrxon, is that the Communists 
have been at work on our friends. 

The Communists do not confine their 
work to Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 
They work in Mexico, Guatemala, Ar- 
gentinia, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Vene- 
zeula. Not only do they go down there 
and work, but the Vice President of the 
United States comes back to America 
and reports that they are effective in 
their work. 

Those are non-Communist countries. 
They are supposedly anti-Communist 
countries—and I think they are—but 
the Soviet Union is offering them eco- 
nomic assistance. It desires to make 
trade pacts with them, and do business 
with them. Apparently the Soviets are 
effective. 

Why do we not try some of the same 
treatment? Why do we not utilize some 
of our economic power to win friends and 
strike a blow for freedom? 

I have stated my case. I am happy to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I dislike 
to see the bipartisan foreign policy ad- 
vocates fall out among themselves. I 
think it might be appropriate to offer an 
amendment to send spitoons to South 
America and teach the people there how 
to spit. That would be about as prac- 
tical as the Kennedy amendment. 

I do not think there is anything new 
here. I do not know why the United 
States Senate has to abdicate its au- 
thority to the State Department and do 
what the State Department wants. All 
we need to do is to look at the record of 
the State Department and the history 
of the mess after mess into which it has 
led us. 

For 
China. 
follow 
which 


example, consider the case of 
Would Senators tonight wish to 
the State Department’s policy 
led to the destruction of China 
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and the Korean war? I do not. That 
was the State Department’s work. It 
was said at that time, “Let Korea fall, 
but do not let it look as though we 
pushed her.” 

Why should we be quoting the State 
Department? It has guessed right 
hardly once. I can see why the world 
cannot understand what our policy is. 
We vacillate. We change. At one time 
we are to have massive retaliation. The 
next time we are talking about peaceful 
coexistence. 

It is a strange thing, but with all the 
discussion here tonight I have not heard 
any Senator talk about the solvency of 
this country. It seems that the answer 
to every problem which arises on the 
floor of this great and august body is to 
spend more money. The debt of this 
country tonight is $280 billion. The 
contingent debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment tonight is more than $250 billion. 
The State and municipal debt is more 
than $50 billion. The individual debt 
is more than $113 billion; yet we stand 
here, like “Uncle Sugar” and say, “We 
have the answer to the difficulty. We 
have the answer to the peace and future 
prosperity of the world. We have the 
answer to the future security of our 
country. We are going to spend more 
money.” 

I ask, where are we going to get it? 
We have a $3 billion deficit coming up 
this year. We face a deficit of between 
$8 billion and $10 billion next year. 

These programs are only the begin- 
ning. The Senator from California 
stated the situation correctly last year. 
This program is the nose of the camel 
under the tent. It started a few years 
ago on this floor. Some beautiful 
phrases were used. Leading Senators 
said, Let us help war-ravaged Europe to 
its feet. This is only a 4-year program, 
involving an expenditure of $15 billion to 
$17 billion. Do not throw a 15-foot rope 
to a man drowning in 25 feet of water.” 

We got war-ravaged Europe up on its 
feet. We rebuilt its facilities. In many 
instances it has better plants and pro- 
duction facilities today than we have. 

That was not the end. Next it was 
NATO. Next it was SEATO. Next it 
was something else. Tonight we have a 
new one. 

I am ashamed of the United States 
Senate when I think that we are spend- 
ing $40 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
tonight for defense. What for? To 
build up the defense and security of this 
Nation against communism. On the 
other hand, we spend hours debating a 
proposal to give money to the very people 
that we are spending $40 billion to de- 
fend our country against. 

Let us not be naive. We talk about 
Tito. Tito is defecting again. That hap- 
pens periodically, just as the sassafras 
comes up in Indiana. It occurs regular- 
ly. Tito always defects when we have 
under consideration the mutual security 
bill. Last year he defected, and we sent 
him jet planes and made him happy. 
Within 30 days after we passed the bill, 
when the ink was hardly dry, he was over 
in the Balkans drinking and having a 
good time with Khrushchev and other 
Communists. 
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What did Khrushchev tell the world? 
He said, “Communists will never change 
their objective until shrimps learn to 
whistle.” Shrimps have not yet learned 
to whistle. 

What did Tito say? After the ink was 
dry, and he got our money, he said, “If 
it comes to a military conflict, I will 
march by the side of the Communists.” 
Now Senators want to help him 
tonight. 

I am soon leaving this great and 
august body. Do Senators wish to start 
@ new program while our country is al- 
ready hopelessly in debt? The people 
require a third of all we produce in this 
country to pay taxes. The costs of Gov- 
ernment are going up and up and up, 
and the value of the dollar is going down, 
down, down, Where do Senators think 
we shall end? 

We are playing into the hands of the 
Communists. We do not need to worry 
about the peace and security of this 
country. We do not need to worry about 
the Communists. We do not need to 
worry about the sputniks and the guided 
missiles. We shall destroy ourselves be- 
fore the Communists ever get to us. 

How are we going to help communism 
in satellite countries without helping 
communism everywhere? Are we so 
naive, after all the experience we have 
had with communism? Every depart- 
ment of government has declared com- 
munism to be a world conspiracy out to 
overthrow and destroy not only this 
country, but the entire world. 

Are we so naive as to believe that we 
can separate Russian communism, Chi- 
nese communism, and North Korean 
communism from Rumanian commu- 
nism, Hungarian communism, Yugo- 
slavian communism, and Polish com- 
munism? No, we cannot. 

We constantly refer to the State De- 
partment, and what it wants. I usually 
want just the opposite of what the State 
Department wants. The State Depart- 
ment says, “We are against international 
communism, but we are not against na- 
tional communism,” They have na- 
tional communism in Poland. They 
have national communism in Yugo- 
slavia; yet they all say they are still 
Communists. Tito says he is a Com- 
munist. Communism is dedicated to the 
overthrow and destruction of my coun- 
try and the country of my colleagues. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] himself said that one of the 
greatest pro-American countries in the 
world tonight is Rumania. He said that 
Rumania is stronger for America than 
any other country. Yet it is under Com- 
munist rule. Let us leave them alone. 
Let us not send them any money, or they 
will turn against us, too. 

This debate could go on for months, 
so far as I am concerned. However, 
when we are starting another new pro- 
gram the question is, what will it cost? 
God alone knows what it will cost. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
former Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
Ferguson, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], and I made a trip 
around the world about 7 years ago. 
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That was when we started the big boon- 
doggling enterprise. We were messing 
around with countries in Europe, so to 
speak, trying to put them on their feet. 
We did a pretty good job of it. As we 
went along we were told in one country: 
That other country is getting more than 
we are getting. You will have to give us 
more.” ‘That is what we were told in 
every country we visited. Every country 
wanted more. We went around the 
world. As we went to other countries we 
were told, “You are giving Western 
Europe help. You had better give us 
some, too, or we will go Communist.” 

I say to the Senate that this has be- 
come an international blackmail game. 
Maybe it is a good game to play, if one 
can afford it. 

I ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance or any other member of that 
committee: “Do you think this country 
can go on and on and on with deficit 
spending, and can go on and on cheapen- 
ing the dollar, and then stand up against 
communism or any other kind of ism?” 

Oh, we have heard many speeches 
about what a good thing it is to buy 
friends. I say we cannot buy friends. 
We cannot buy the hearts and minds of 
people. There are enough people in 
Western Europe, if they want to fight 
communism, who can fight it today and 
can stand up against it. If the 350 mil- 
lion people over there cannot do it, they 
will be a millstone around our neck if 
trouble should come. 

There are enough people in the Middle 
East and in Africa who, if they want 
to fight communism, can stand up to- 
night and fight it. However, we cannot 
buy the hearts and minds of reople. It 
is possible to buy a few governments or 
politicians, but it is not possible to buy 
friends. 

Let us consider what we have done 
during the past 90 days. Some persons 
act as though there was no limit to the 
resources of our country. We increased 
defense spending by more than $4 billion. 
We increased the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank. We stepped 
up the highway program by $1,800,000,- 
000. We authorized an increase in pub- 
lic housing by $1,600,000,000. For the 
Commodity Credit Corporation we au- 
thorized $3.5 billion. Are we interested 
in the peace and security of this coun- 
try? I wonder. Are we against com- 
munism? I really wonder. 

When World War II ended, there were 
only 175 million Russians, and, as the 
Senator from South Dakota said, only 5 
million Communists in all of Russia and 
in all the world. We followed the poli- 
cies of the State Department, under both 
Democratic and Republican leadership. 
Where do we stand tonight in the fight 
against communism? A third of the 
world’s surface is controlled by com- 
munism, and so are the lives of more 
than a billion people. 

What did we do when we extended the 
Commodity Credit Corporation authori- 
zation? We hear a great many trick 
Slogans. We are told that it is neces- 
sary to have trade, not aid. Trade not 
aid” was another slogan. 

Even in my State people are going 
around saying what a wonderful thing 
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it is that 4½ million people are working 
materials for foreign aid. We are told 
that we are in a recession, and we can- 
not cut foreign aid, because 444 million 
Americans are making goods for sale in 
the foreign aid program. “Trade not 
aid.” 

Do Senators know what was the re- 
sult of the $3% billion Commodity 
Credit Corporation bill? It did more 
to weaken and destroy the peace and se- 
curity of this hemisphere than anything 
we have done in many years. Why? I 
ask Senators where the trade of this 
country is. To listen to the internation- 
alists, one would gain the impression 
that it was all over in Europe. Well, it 
is not. Twenty-five percent of the total 
export trade of this great country goes 
to 1 nation of 17 million people just 
north of the border, Canada. Fifty per- 
cent of our total export trade goes to 
Latin America. However, with the 
pending bill we would seek to give some- 
thing away to the rest of the world, to 
people who will hate us for it. I re- 
mind the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DWORSHAK] the cost of foreign aid is 
now $72 billion. We give all that money 
to the people of the world. We are told 
that they will pay it back. Of course 
we know that that is onlyajoke. In the 
meantime, what happens to Canada, our 
best customer, which takes 25 percent 
of all our export business? We will de- 
stroy that market. 

I could go on all night. Iam ashamed 
and shocked by what I have heard to- 
night on the floor of the Senate. Are we 
against communism, or are we not? 
Have we not had enough proof of the fact 
that we cannot buy friends? We have 
spent billions of dollars, and where are 
our friends? Now we are about to con- 
tinue the effort to buy people. I pre- 
dict that within a year we will be doing 
the same thing for Russia and China. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to support the proposal of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. No 
apology is required on my part when I 
say that. 

If Senators will examine the RECORD 
for July 24, 1956, when the proposal for 
military aid to Yugoslavia was before 
the Senate, the distinguished Senator 
from California offered an amendment 
to end that aid. I opposed him on 
that occasion. He prevailed at that 
time, and I supported the position of the 
administration. It was not a very easy 
thing to do. The most influential news- 
paper in the Middle West carried an 
editorial a few days later under the 
caption “Tito’s Senators.” I was listed 
as one of them. That is not a very happy 
situation to be in. However, I have no 
apology to make for supporting the posi- 
tion asserted by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia this evening. 

In order to get this matter into con- 
text, we ought to think a little about the 
original act which is sought to be amend- 
ed by the Kennedy amendment. I refer 
to the Battle Act, which was placed on 
the statute books in October 1951. It 
has been on the statute books for nearly 
8 years. How strange that such an 
urgent to-do should be made about it 
tonight. Why did not someone come 
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forward with such a proposal before this 
hour? There was time to do it last year, 
Conditions were ripe for it. There was 
time earlier in the year. Conditions 
were then ripe for it. 

Out of a clear sky, the Battle Act, after 
having been the unquestioned law of the 
land for 8 years, now becomes the object 
of a very passionate and emotional in- 
terest on the part of the Senate. That 
to me is strange indeed. I ask members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in all conscience: “How much time did 
you devote to the Kennedy amendment?” 
I have been unable to find out. If our 
distinguished friend from Minnesota re- 
fers me to the record, I can count words 
and measure them, if the record is any 
criterion, and say to him: “You did not 
spend more than 5 minutes on the re- 
vision of the Battle Act.” If that state- 
ment requires any verification I suggest 
that we look at pages 183 and 184 of the 
hearings. There is contained the only 
allusion to it that I can find in the record 
before us. 

That is not very good consideration of 
a law which had so much discussion and 
which has been on the statute books of 
this Republic for almost 8 years. Do not 
Senators believe that such a law is en- 
titled to more consideration than that? 
I do, notwithstanding what the State 
Department may have to say. I am not 
certain that I know what the attitude of 
the State Department is, but I say in- 
controvertibly tonight that I know what 
the President’s attitude is, because I 
raised the question at the White House 
this morning. Ihave never revealed until 
now, at any time, anything which has 
been disclosed in the conferences we have 
had with the President every week. But 
I think I can say—and if the President 
wants to scold me for it, I will graciously 
accept the scolding—that he is not very 
happy about amending, after so little 
consideration, a substantive act which 
has been on the books for 8 years, and 
then having the amendment incorpo- 
rated in the mutual security bill which 
is before us tonight. I simply raise some 
questions about such a procedure. 

It is well, ofttimes, to go back and re- 
fresh our memories about some of these 
things. What does the Battle Act pro- 
vide? First, it contains a statement of 
poricy: 

The Congress of the United States, recog- 
nizing that in a world threatened by aggres- 
sion, the United States can best preserve and 


maintain peace * * * in cooperation with 
other free nations. 


Has any nation been consulted? Have 
we heard from any of them? What will 
be the impact of the proposed action on 
those who may not agree with us? There 
may be free countries which would not 
care to extend that kind of aid. But that 
is what the Battle Act says in its state- 
ment of policy. Then the act continues: 

It is further declared to be the policy of 
the United States that no military, economic, 
or financial assistance shall be supplied to 
any nation unless it— 


That nation 
applies an embargo. 


That is what Congress provided in the 
Battle Act. We said, in substance, that 
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if we send something to a certain coun- 
try under the Mutual Defense Act, there 
is an implied promise that that country 
will not send it to another country which 
we do not like, and the act recites the 
countries or recites the orbit. What shall 
we do about it? 

What do we think Germany will say? 
What do we think Italy will say? I do 
not know. Ido not share the confidences 
of those people, I suppose. I do not 
share the confidence of Tito. I do not 
share the confidence of Khrushchev. I 
do not know what is in their minds. 

But I do know what Congress wrote 
on the statute books, and I want to have 
some regard for it. 

Is there such a hurry about this mat- 
ter? Any Senator, in 5 minutes, can take 
a pocketknife and cut out the pertinent 
language of the bill, pin it to a piece of 
paper, ask that it be printed, and the 
next morning it will come from the 
Printing Office as a separate piece of 
proposed legislation to amend the Battle 
Act. 

I ask the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, How busy are you? 
Are you so engaged in work that you 
cannot give a couple of days’ considera- 
tion to this question? Perhaps the Battle 
Act needs a lot more attention than we 
think it does, Perhaps there are other 
amendments which should be made. 
Perhaps there are other considerations 
which should be taken care of. It may 
not take solong. The committee has the 
authority to hold hearings and to get the 
whole story; and in a week a proposal 
can be before the Senate to amend the 
Battle Act, with the assurance to the 
Senate that it will have had more than 
5 minutes of consideration. 

I want to nail down one thing. I do 
not know what Mr. Dulles said about 
this; I have not talked to him. I do not 
know what Mr. Macomber said about it, 
although he was on the Hill tonight. 
But I do know what the President said 
this morning, and I think I am entitled 
to disclose that the President thought the 
proposal ought to have better considera- 
tion than it has received. He thought it 
was infinitely better legislative technique 
to have it considered separately than to 
bring it forward after so sudden consid- 
eration and then to make it a part of 
the mutual security bill. 

This is a rather amazing procedure, in 
my judgment. I do not believe there is 
any need for such hurry. I would rather 
take a little time. I know all the fuss 
and feathers that went with it when the 
Battle Act was before the Senate for con- 
sideration and was amended on a number 
of occasions before it took its final form. 
That is the story. 

There is another thing to which I in- 
vite attention. What does the language 
provide? This disturbs me a little. This 
is the language of the Kennedy amend- 
ment: 

This act shall not be deemed to prohibit 
furnishing economic and financial assist- 
ance. 


Let me ask: How much financial assist- 
ance? How much is to be furnished all 
those countries, with the exception of 
those which are specified? Is there a 
limit? I have not been able to find it, 
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and I have worked on this bill and tried 
to put it together. This is a very dif- 
ficult bill to refer to section by section, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

How much financial assistance will be 
given to Tito? What does financial assist- 
ance mean? In my book, it means money. 
It could be a loan; it could be a grant. 

How much financial assistance will be 
given to Rumania? How much financial 
assistance to Bulgaria? I would like to 
know a little something about that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The bill does not pro- 
vide for the authorization of an appro- 
priation of any financial economic assist- 
ance. What it states is that nothing in 
this act shall prohibit the giving of eco- 
nomie or financial assistance until cer- 
tain conditions are met. That is quite 
different from saying that it provides for 
an authorization, in any way, of eco- 
nomic or financial assistance to those 
countries. The bill merely states that the 
provisions of the Battle Act shall not ap- 
ply and the prohibitions against giving 
economic and financial assistance shall 
not apply unless the President makes a 
determination that those countries meet 
three conditions. In that case, financial 
and economic assistance can be given, if 
it is according to the acts of Congress 
and according to the determination of 
the President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed, so. The lan- 
guage would not be here if it did not 
have that provision init. If I had writ- 
ten the language, I would have written: 
“This act shall not be deemed to pro- 
hibit the furnishing of goods and serv- 
ices,” if I had to go even that far. 

Then there would have been another 
requirement. Before goods and serv- 
ices could be actually tendered, a deter- 
mination would have to be made and the 
Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
would have to be notified, and the matter 
disclosed to the country. Is that too 
much to ask? Then, if there should be a 
feeling of dissidence and protest, the 
people could say so. But I think they 
ought to be put on notice. 

I would rather dispose of goods and 
services, if we had to, rather than to put 
the aid on the ground of economic and 
financial assistance, because that is 
where we will get into serious trouble. 
We have been charged with being nig- 
gardly with our own people. I would 
rather not issue an open-ended, blank 
check for financial assistance to coun- 
tries with whom we have no spiritual af- 
finity in the sense that we see eye to eye 
with them in the political medium. 

I can say this without apology, be- 
cause I defended the administration on 
the airplane deal with Yugoslavia 2 years 
ago on the floor of the Senate, I have 
felt the time has come to take a look at 
the situation; to be in no great haste 
about it; to consider for a moment what 
some of the other countries may have 
in mind. When all is said and done, the 
Battle Act states: 

In cooperation with other free nations. 
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Perhaps we ought to take a little time 
to ascertain their sentiments before we 
go entirely overboard. There is no hurry. 
Hearings can be held on the matter for a 
week, and the committee can then report 
an independent bill. We will then know 
a little more about the situation. 

So if I had no other reason for sup- 
porting the amendment offered by the 
distinguished minority leader, this would 
be enough, indeed. I hope the Senate 
will not make this mistake tonight, but 
that it will take a little time to consider 
the question. If I divine the signs of the 
times, we shall be here for quite a while. 
I would not be a bit surprised if we were 
here until well into August. So there 
will be abundant opportunity to give 
attention to the matter and then to write 
a good provision. 

So tonight I suggest to the Senate— 
and I apologize for detaining Senators 
at this late hour—that we simply stop, 
look, and listen, before we amend in such 
haste an act which has been on the stat- 
ute books since October 1951. Until this 
good hour, there has evidently been no 
diligent effort to modify it. So I believe 
it deserves better than it has received 
tonight. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuourcH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
about to yield the floor. But I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
printed hearings, I find that the dis- 
cussion of possible revision of the Battle 
Act, on pages 183 and 184, constitutes less 
than one full page of print. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator 
from Illinois examined the printed hear- 
ings, to ascertain whether any other evi- 
dence on that subject is included among 
the total of 798 pages? I have examined 
the index; and from it I find that the 
only testimony on the Battle Act appears 
on pages 183 and 184. 

Let me ask the members of the com- 
mittee whether any other testimony on 
N subject appears in the printed hear - 

gs. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. Now my friend, the Senator 
from Ohio can assume the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have stated what 
Thave in mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, I 
do not like to disagree with my leader or 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] or with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN lor with other Sen- 
ators who have spoken in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Knowtanp]. But it seems to 
me that the question before the Senate 
is a very simple and very clear one. It 
is not whether the State Department has 
wobbled this way or that way. Unques- 
tionably, from what I have learned, the 
State Department has wobbled. 

The question before the Senate is not 
whether the President wants this amend- 
ment of the Battle Act enacted into law 
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as a part of the Mutual Security Act of 
1958 or by means of separate legislation. 

We are faced with the problem of de- 
termining what is the best we can do 
for the security of the country, and to 
make it possible for our country to have 
the best possible foreign policy, so as to 
enhance the national security. Our for- 
eign policy has been criticized severely 
for its lack of flexibility, its lack of imag- 
ination, its failure to do new things in 
new ways, its failure to do things which 
we hope may increase the security of the 
country. 

Each Senator must decide this ques- 
tion for himself. I agree 100 percent 
with the statement made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
who said that the question before us is 
not what the administration or the Presi- 
dent wants, although it is true that we 
should consider, as a part of the problem 
facing us, what we can do to help the 
Chief Executive obtain better security for 
the country. 

Three alternative determinations have 
been set forth in the committee provi- 
sion sponsored by my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and one 
of those determinations must be made 
by the President as a precondition to 
suspension of the Battle Act prohibition 
in granting assistance of this sort. Be- 
fore the assistance may be granted, the 
President must find that 1 of the 3 stated 
conditions will. be satisfied. Each of 
these conditions is calculated to improve 
the security of the United States. When 
the President determines that one of 
those conditions will be met, economic 
and financial assistance may be fur- 
nished; and when he makes that de- 
termination, he must report the determi- 
nation with reasons therefor to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

Regardless of whether the President 
would like to have such authority pro- 
vided as a separate amendment of the 
Battle Act or as a part of the pending 
bill, we must decide whether giving him 
such authority will be for the greatest 
security of the country and whether it 
will provide greater opportunity for flexi- 
bility and imagination in the conduct of 
our foreign policy. 

Mr. President, believing that the pro- 
posed amendment of the Battle Act con- 
tained in the bill will so provide, I shall 
support the position taken by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iyield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The amendment does 
not provide funds for the giving of finan- 
cial or economic assistance to any of 
these countries. Under the language of 
the amendment, there are no new funds 
the President can use to give such assist- 
ance to these countries. 

We make barter arrangements under 
the provisions of Public Law 480 and sales 
for which they pay in their currency. 
This amendment would permit us to 
make loans to them of such currency. 
So the amendment does not provide 
funds for any economic or financial as- 
sistance. It removes the prohibition 
against the making of such loans if the 
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President in his judgment finds it wise 
to make the loans. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

aa SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct, 
except that the amendment will remove 
the present interdiction in the case of 
any funds which will become available 
under this act or at the discretion of the 
President. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is true. Under 
the section 401 contingency fund the 
President is already able to give assist- 
ance to a country such as Poland—as he 
did by means of the loan of $30 million 
which is being administered by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. In section 401 of the 
Mutual Security Act there is a limitation 
of $30 million per country per annum. 
The fact is that the President was able 
to do that under the existing provisions 
of the Battle Act, last year; and this 
amendment will not affect that provi- 
sion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the question is, 
Will the President do it; and to what 
extent? 

Mr. KENNEDY. We must stick to the 
point. The Senator's point was that the 
amendment provides funds for economic 
and financial assistance to be given to 
these countries. But the amendment 
does not do so. It merely removes the 
prohibition contained in the Battle Act 
in the case of economic or financial as- 
sistance to these countries. 

However, I have already pointed out 
that under the section 401 contingency 
fund the President is already able to 
give such assistance to a foreign coun- 
try; and last year he did so, to the ex- 
tent of $30 million, notwithstanding the 
present provisions of the Battle Act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is exactly cor- 
rect. And under the provisions of the 
pending bill, without this amendment, 
that authority will still be available. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, if the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have the floor, and I wish to proceed. 

Let me say that the situation is con- 
fused. 

However, the question now before us 
is what will be in the best interests of 
the security of our country. 

I agree with my colleague [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] that the language in question does 
not itself authorize the furnishing of 
assistance; it would remove a prohibi- 
tion on furnishing assistance authorized 
elsewhere. When the prohibition is re- 
moved, the Appropriations Committees 
will still have to decide how much money 
to make available for any assistance to 
be furnished. 

We must determine whether we wish 
to give the executive branch of the goy- 
ernment greater flexibility in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. In my opin- 
ion, it is very important that we do so 
at this time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
confused as to just what the President 
can do, if the amendment is agreed to, 
with respect to giving financial aid or 
economic aid to these countries. What 
will he be able to do, and under what 
laws? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iam not a mem- 
ber of the committee; but it is my under- 
standing that the amendment will re- 
move a prohibition contained in the 
Battle Act which prevents the President 
from giving any aid to certain countries 
under certain conditions. It is my un- 
derstanding that when, by means of the 
adoption of this section of the bill, that 
prohibition is removed, then, if the Pres- 
ident finds that one of the stated con- 
ditions is met, he will be able, if he so 
desires, to extend economic aid. The 
amount to be appropriated for that pur- 
pose must be determined by the Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the President 
then be able to make such aid available 
without the taking of further action by 
the Congress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No, not beyond 
what my colleague [Mr. KENNEDY] has 
described, and action must be taken by 
Congress by means of the appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. WATKINS. And in accordance 
with what the Congress has stated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; apart from 
contingency funds and loans the amount 
must be in accordance with what Con- 
gress decides, following the recommen- 
dations made by its Appropriations Com- 
mittees, as to the proper amount. 

My interpretation is that the Appro- 
priations Committees may recommend 
that no additional money be made avail- 
able for this purpose, or the Congress 
may decide not to make any money avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then, as I under- 
stand, further action by Congress would 
be required. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; once the 
prohibition was removed, the enactment 
of an appropriation bill would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then I cannot un- 
derstand how the amendment would be 
effective and why its adoption immedi- 
ately is necessary. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
adoption of the amendment in itself will 
not mean that additional funds for eco- 
nomic or financial assistance will be pro- 
vided. But my amendment would make 
it possible, under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 480, for sales proceeds in foreign 
currency to be loaned back to other 
countries, or for dollar loans, through 
the Export-Import Bank to be made. 
This amendment would be the first step 
which would have to be taken before 
certain restrictions on economic or finan- 
cial assistance could be removed. But in 
addition to this step, it would also be 
necessary for the Congress to act to pro- 
vide funds. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it now 
appears that adoption of the amendment 
would have the effect of making it pos- 
sible for our country to give such as- 
sistance, either by means of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank or under some other 
law. So, in effect, this language con- 
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stitutes an authorization for the Presi- 
dent to give relief through those agen- 
cies, without any further action by the 
Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator can 
state it any way he chooses. I am stat- 
ing there is no money given. It will be 
possible, when the bill is passed, to pro- 
vide loans. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the 
countries get assistance, and effective as- 
sistance, running into the millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
assistance, I believe. 

Mr. WATKINS. But no other money 
can be provided except by appropriation. 

Mr. President, I have looked at the 
record. I have been very much dis- 
turbed. I wanted to go along with this 
program, but it seems to me if that is 
the effect of the Kennedy amendment, 
and its only effect, and the matter would 
still have to be acted on by Congress, 
we should give further consideration to 
it. I can find only one page of testi- 
mony about it. I voted for the Battle 
Act. As I remember, it was sponsored by 
a good Democrat from Alabama. I feel 
the act has been effective since it has 
been on the books. I should not like to 
see legislation of that kind wiped out 
by an amendment, when the committee 
did not hold a hearing on that point. 

I think there is some merit to what I 
am saying. I should like to support the 
administration on the bill, but I am dis- 
turbed by the statements I have heard 
about following the President and hav- 
ing confidence in him. 

If the proponents on the other side of 
the aisle have confidence in the Presi- 
dent, why are they not willing to follow 
the President on a change of his mind? 
The President has stated now that he 
would like to have the change in some 
other legislation. The proponents are 
willing to trust him in great affairs, in 
connection with the spending of millions 
of dollars for foreign nations; but when 
the President makes a small change in 
his opinion of the way the law should be 
amended, the proponents will not ac- 
cept that. Yet they take his leadership. 
How much sincerity is there in the claim 
that we should follow the President? Is 
not his judgment to be trusted in this 
case, as in other cases? A case has al- 
most been made that the President 
should not be trusted. It is said that 
the President changes his mind too often. 
Yet the proponents want us to go along 
with the President, and to trust him in 
great affairs that affect the destiny of 
the whole world, 

I have respect for the sincerity of the 
proponents, but it seems to me they are 
taking an inconsistent position. ‘They 
say we should follow the President, and 
then they say the President wobbles in 
his position, and they ask how we can 
trust him. If those making the argu- 
ment are sincere when they say they de- 
sire to trust the President, they should 
be willing to follow him when he says the 
best way to change the law is to do it by 
passing another bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished sen- 
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ior Senator from Wisconsin a question, if 
I may. Will he yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. Is the Senator talking 
about me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes. The senior 
Senator from Wisconsin is distinguished, 
and I should like to ask him a question, 

I believe the Senator from Wisconsin 
spoke earlier this evening in favor of the 
Kennedy amendment. If I am not mis- 
taken, the Senator from Wisconsin was 
at the conference at the White House 
with the President. May I ask the Sen- 
ator what his impression is regarding 
the present position of the President of 
the United States on this issue? 

Mr. WILEY. I doubt very much 
whether I am at liberty to tell what took 
place at the White House conference. I 
can say that the distinguished minority 
leader and I had a little discussion as to 
the meaning of this particular provision. 
I will also say the President and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet expressed themselves. 
But I shall not undertake to interpret 
the President’s remarks. I understand 
that in another hearing the Secretary of 
State very definitely stated he was in 
favor of it. I may also say I have just 
come from a meeting where there was 
talk in that direction. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
explain very briefiy why I asked the 
question. I believe the attitude of the 
President of the United States on a ques- 
tion like this is very vital, particularly 
to Members of the Senate, who, like 
myself, are not experienced in foreign 
relations, and who do not serve on com- 
mittees charged with foreign affairs. 

We have heard this evening from a 
number of eminent Senators on the other 
side of the aisle. Many of those who 
have expressed themselves on this issue 
were present at the conference with the 
President. Some of them have come 
back to the Senate and have stated they 
are opposing the Kennedy amendment 
and feel that in doing so they are carry- 
ing out the wishes of the President. 
Others have said they are supporting the 
Kennedy amendment after their confer- 
ence with the President. 

It seems to me on an issue like this 
perhaps the Senate should have the 
views of the President of the United 
States in writing. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. In a recent colloquy 
I was questioned by the Senator from 
Missouri for implying he had jumped 
on me and my colleagues, when I was a 
member of the administration, about 
our rather loose implementation of the 
Battle Act. If I said anything wrong, 
I apologize to my friend, and state that 
Iam sorry. 

I refer to the hearings of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 84th Congress, 2d session, for Feb- 
ruary 15, 16, 17, 20, and March 6. If my 
colleagues will read those hearings, I 
think they will be able to form their own 
conclusions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
does the Senator find any reference to 
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the junior Senator from Minnesota be- 
ing at the hearings, since the Senator 
included me? 

Mr. MORTON. No. The junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota was not on that 
committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I was not present on the commit- 
tee and was not a member of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today it stand in adjournment until 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND I. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRIDGES 


IT wish to call the Senate's attention to a 
dangerous departure from the policy and 
purpose of the mutual security program 
which has been proposed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and which is included in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958, as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

I refer to the amendment rewriting the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951—the so-called Battle Act—to make it 
easier to provide economic and financial aid 
to such Communist satellite nations as 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Under the Battle Act no military, economic, 
or financial aid can go to any nation trading 
in arms, atomic-energy materials, or other 
strategic materials with the Soviet Union or 
Soviet-dominated nations. The President 
can make an exception in the case of ship- 
ments to the Soviet bloc of certain strategic 
materials other than arms and atomic-energy 
materials. He can continue aid to countries 
making such shipments if he certifies to the 
Congress that termination of aid would be 
detrimental to the security of the United 
States. 

In effect present law says to satellite and 
other nations: If you want help from us, 
you cannot send war materials to our poten- 
tial enemies. If you ship war materials to 
Russia and the countries it dominates, you 
cannot expect ald from us. But it even 
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modifies this restriction under special cir- 
cumstances in the case of strategic materials 
other than actual implements of war and 
atomic-energy materials. Such a restric- 
tion is the very least we should impose upon 
nations receiving United States assistance 
under the Mutual Security Act. 

But what does the Kennedy amendment 
propose? It proposes to subordinate this 
mild restriction except as it applies to Soviet 
Russia, Communist China, and North Korea. 
As to that exception, I must say: Well, I 
should hope so. 

And what would the Kennedy amendment 
substitute? What restriction would it put 
on economic and financial assistance to Com- 
munist satellite nations? In brief, the Ken- 
nedy amendment would authorize the Presi- 
dent to give aid to the satellites whenever he 
thinks such aid would encourage them to be 
more independent of Russia and Red China. 

The Kennedy amendment would remove 
the Battle Act’s restriction against economic 
or financial assistance to any nation except 
Russian, China, and North Korea. It would 
permit economic and financial assistance to 
encourage nations to be more independent 
of Sino-Soviet domination, even though 
those nations might be shipping arms, atomic 
energy materials, and other strategic items 
to the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

The Kennedy amendment would go even 
further. It would permit the Administrator 
of the Battle Act—the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs—to con- 
tinue aid to nations shipping certain stra- 
tegic materials other than arms and atomic 
energy materials to satellite nations newly 
eligible for aid under the independence en- 
couragement part of the amendment. Here 
again, I must say that such authority should 
be given to no one. 

I remind the Senate of the purpose of the 
mutual security program, as it is clearly 
stated in the Mutual Security Act, section 
2, statement of policy—(a) which says: 

“The Congress of the United States recog- 
nizing that the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States are endangered 
as long as international communism and 
the nations it controls continue by threat of 
military action, use of economic pressure, 
internal subversion, or other means to at- 
tempt to bring under their domination peo- 
ples now free and independent and continue 
to deny the rights of freedom and self- 
government to peoples and nations once free 
but now subject to such domination, declares 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
continue as long as such danger to the peace 
of the world and to the security of the United 
States persists to make available to free na- 
tions and peoples upon request assistance of 
such nature and in such amounts as the 
United States deems advisable compatible 
with its own stability, strength, and other 
obligations, and as may be needed and ef- 
fectively used by such free nations and 
peoples to help them maintain their free- 
dom.” 

This is a long sentence. Essentially it says 
that the policy of the United States is to aid 
free nations maintain their freedom from 
domination by international communism 
which threatens the peace of the world and 
the security of the United States. 

It does not say the policy and purpose 18 
to aid Communist nations maintain their 
communism, nor does it say that it is to aid 
Communist satellite nations maintain their 
status of allegiance to or acceptance of com- 
munism in any degree. 

In the same section, paragraph (c), the 
Mutual Security Act goes on to say: “It is 
the sense of the Congress that assistance 
under this act shall be administered so as 
to assist other peoples in their efforts to 
achieve self-government or independence 
under circumstances which will enable them 
to assume an equal station among the free 
mations of the world and to fulfill their re- 
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sponsibilities for self-government or inde- 
pendence.” It does not say, under circum- 
stances which will permit them to ship stra- 
tegic materials to Russia and Red China to 
help international communism dominate the 
world, 

I regret that the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts saw fit to offer his amend- 
ment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the 
Knowland amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwWLAND J. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FREAR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senators from New York [Mr. Ives 
and Mr. Javits], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin] and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Car- 
HART] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] is paired with the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Ives]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Allott Ervin Martin, Iowa 
Anderson Flanders McClellan 
Beall Goldwater Mundt 
Bible Hickenlooper Potter 
Bricker Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Bridges Holland Robertson 
Butler Hruska Russell 
yrd Jenner Smith, Maine 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan Talmadge 
Curtis Knowland ‘Thurmond 
Dirksen Kuchel Watkins 
Dworshak Langer Williams 
Eastland Lausche 
Ellender Malone 
NAYS—42 
Aiken Case, N. J. Douglas 
Bennett Case,S.Dak. Fulbright 
Gore 
Carlson Clark Green 
Carroll Cooper Hayden 
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Hennings McNamara Saltonstall 
Monroney Smathers 
Humphrey Morse Smith, N. J. 
J n Morton kman 
Johnson, Tex. Neuberger Symington 
Kefauver Pastore Thye 
Kennedy Payne Wiley 
Magnuson Proxmire Yarborough 
Mansfield Purtell Young 
NOT VOTING—11 
Barrett Javits Murray 
Capehart Kerr O'Mahoney 
Frear Long Schoeppel 
Ives Martin, Pa. 
So, Mr. KNOWLAND’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen] to reconsider. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on this question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
IIlinois to reconsider. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay”; if the Senator from 
Kansas were present and voting, I am in- 
formed that he would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. DIRESEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senators from New York [Mr. Ives 
and Mr. Javits], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] are detained on official busi- 
ness, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BarretT] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from New 
York would vote “nay.” 
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The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] and that 
pair has been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Allott Ellender Lausche 
Anderson Ervin Malone 
Beall Flanders Martin, Iowa 
Bennett Frear McClellan 
Bible Goldwater Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Potter 
Bridges Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Butler Holland Robertson 
Byrd Russell 
Chavez Jenner Smith, Maine 
Cotton Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Curtis Jordan 
Dirksen Knowland Thurmond 
Dworshak Kuchel Watkins 
Eastland Langer Williams 

NAYS—39 
Aiken Pastore 
Bush Hill Payne 
Carroll Humphrey Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Jackson Purtell 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chi Kefauver Smathers 
Clark Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Magnuson Sparkman 
Douglas Mansfield Symington 
Fulbright McNamara Thye 
Gore Monroney Wiley 
Green Morse Yarborough 
Hayden Neuberger Young 

NOT VOTING—12 

Barrett Javits Morton 
Capehart Kerr Murray 
Carlson Long O'Mahoney 
Ives Martin, Pa. Schoeppel 


So the motion of Mr. KNOWLaND to lay 
on the table Mr. DIrKsEN’s motion to 
reconsider was agreed to. 


PROCESSES AND PROCEDURES IN 
ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS OF 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this week 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is marking up a new 
piece of labor legislation to bring before 
the Senate, in conformity with its earlier 
agreement. I have before that commit- 
tee Senate bill 3045, in connection with 
which I appeared as a witness. 

As originally introduced S. 3045 pro- 
vided that labor organizations would be 
denied the facilities of the National Labor 
Relations Board unless they showed to 
the satisfaction of the Board that their 
constitutions and bylaws contained the 
provisions for democratic practices in 
officer elections and strike authorizations 
which were set forth in my bill. 

It was my feeling that the mere filing 
with the Board of the constitution and 
bylaws, containing provisions for demo- 
cratic practices, would be accepted by 
the Board as a prima facie showing of 
compliance, and that no investigation 
would be required until and at such time 
as there would be a contested election 
or strike authorization. However, dur- 
ing my testimony before the Senate 
Labor Committee in behalf of S. 3045, 
certain members of the committee indi- 
cated that they felt mere filing would 
not suffice. These Senators advanced 
the argument that the language “show 
to the satisfaction of the Board” would 
make it incumbent upon the Board to 
conduct an investigation to determine if 
there was actual compliance with my 
constitutional provisions in every in- 
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stance in which the Board’s services 
might be requested by a particular labor 
organization. Although I am not thor- 
oughly convinced that this is a proper 
interpretation of this language—it is 
certainly not my intent—I am neverthe- 
less, willing to defer to the thinking of 
the members of the committee who deal 
regularly with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and its judicial interpretations. 
I have, therefore, amended my bill to 
provide that the facilities of the NLRB 
will be denied, unless labor organizations 
file an affidavit with the Board declaring 
that their constitutions and bylaws con- 
tain provisions required by my bill. 
This language is identical to that con- 
tained in the non-Communist affidavit 
provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and this affidavit should be ac- 
cepted by the Board as a prima facie 
showing of compliance just as is the non- 
Communist affidavit presently accepted. 

My bill as originally introduced pro- 
vided generally for petitioning the Board 
in cases of alleged malpractices in elec- 
tions and strike authorizations. I have 
now amended the bill by specifically de- 
tailing the methods to be followed, and 
the actions required by the Board in the 
event the allegations are determined to 
be true. 

I have amended my bill so as to pro- 
vide labor organizations with a broad op- 
portunity to maintain their position be- 
fore the Board, and only after a labor 
organization has completely refused to 
comply with Board orders in connection 
with elections and strike authorizations 
will my bill deny to them the services of 
the NLRB. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we all 
recognize that the International Co- 
operation Administration, like other 
agencies of Government, has made some 
mistakes. Any program that reaches 
into so many areas of the world and 
faces such a complex variety of prob- 
lems is bound to run into difficulties and 
at times to make errors of judgment. 
Where these are pointed out, we expect 
them to be remedied by the agency, and 
in general I believe this has been done. 

At the same time the ICA has also 
been subjected to considerable unfavor- 
able publicity and criticism for things 
that it has not done. One of my very 
good friends in Illinois recently sent me 
word about some of these extravagant 
charges. I was glad to forward them to 
the ICA for their comments, and Mr. 
Guilford Jameson, Deputy Director for 
Congressional Relations, has sent me a 
thoughtful reply based upon a careful 
investigation of all the facts. 

In simple justice to the ICA, therefore, 
and for the information of Members who 
may have noticed these same charges, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
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copy of my brief inquiry to the ICA and 
of Mr. Jameson’s reply. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1958. 


R, 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.: 

One of my constituents has written to me 
about items testified to by Mr. Eugene W. 
Castle in the March 27 House hearings on 
foreign aid. We have written him a reply 
as to those questions covered in your dupli- 
cated answers to 85 questions. The follow- 
ing questions remain and we should appre- 
ciate answers that we may forward to our 
constituent completing our reply to his let- 
ter: 


1. An underground parking garage in 
Brussels, Belgium. 

2. A gambling casino in Le Havre, France. 

3. A luxury hotel in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark costing $23,000 per bedroom. 

11. Harmonicas for lonely Yugoslav shep- 
herds. 

Your cooperation will be greatly appre- 
clated. 


PauL H. Dover As, 
United States Senator. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D, C., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovuctas: I am pleased to 
reply to your communication of April 21, in 
which information is requested on four items 
testified to by Mr. Eugene W. Castle in the 
March 27 House hearings on foreign aid. 

Answers to the statements, as you have 
listed them, are as follows: 

1. An underground parking garage in 
Brussels, Belgium. 

This statement is incorrect, according to 
our information. 

We know of only one garage which Mr. 
Castle could have had in mind in making 
this charge. It is an underground garage 
which was built as part of a pre-World War 
II project to connect the north and south 
rail stations in Brussels. Although the proj- 
ect for connecting the two stations, and 
permitting through rail traffic, was not com- 
pleted until after the initiation of our aid 
program, the garage itself, according to the 
Belgian Foreign Ministry and the Ministry 
of Communications, was built in 1940. This 
was 8 years before we had a foreign-aid pro- 
gram for Belgium. 

2. A gambling casino in Le Havre, France. 

The charge is not true. 

In a circular issued by the office of the 
special representative in Paris on June 3, 
1950, all the ECA missions were instructed 
that even though casinos in Europe are im- 
portant tourist attractions these projects are 
not to be financed with counterpart funds. 

In connection with the specific French 
proposal to reconstruct the Le Havre casino 
the OSR circular referred to the following 
statement made to Congress by ECA: 

“When ECA received recently the break- 
down of the proposed expenditures from the 
French Government for tourism, it was noted 
that a contribution for the reconstruction of 
casinos in France was included. Casinos in 
France are leading civic centers including 
restaurants, auditoriums, etc., and are im- 
portant producers of foreign exchange since 
they are frequented by foreign tourists. It 
is for this reason that the French Govern- 
ment submitted these projects. However, 
French casinos generally have facilities for 
gambling under French Government license 
as a side actiivty. Therefore, the French 
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proposal for reconstruction of the Le Havre 
casino was rejected by the ECA on the 
grounds that this would not be an appro- 
priate use of counterpart funds.” 

3. A luxury hotel in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, costing $23,000 per bedroom. 

Mr. Castle evidently was alluding to the 
use of counterpart funds, by the Danish 
Ministry of Commerce, to assist in financing 
the construction or modernization of a 
Copenhagen hotel which he does not identify. 

Danish Kroner counterpart funds, equiva- 
lent to $2,346,000, were loaned by the Danish 
Government to help finance the construction 
and/or modernization of hotels in Denmark. 
These counterpart funds resulted from pay- 
ments by the Danish Government in Kroner 
for imports of American surplus agricultural 
products and other commodities financed 
with foreign aid dollars provided by the 
United States. Inasmuch as the encourage- 
ment of tourism through this use of Kroner 
could contribute importantly to Denmark's 
foreign exchange earnings and shorten the 
period of dependence on external financial 
assistance, we concurred in Denmark’s use 
of counterpart for such loans. 

The implication in Mr. Castle’s statement 
ia that it was foreign aid alone which fi- 
nanced what he refers to as “a luxury hotel.” 
The fact is that the loans from the Kroner 
counterpart account supplied only a portion 
of the amounts required for hotel construc- 
tion or modernization. In the case of Hotel 
Mercur, for example, the financing is re- 
ported to have amounted to the equivalent 
in Danish Kroner of $1,317,000, representing 
$857,000 from a mortgage association, Danish 
savings banks loans of $290,000, and a Dan- 
ish Ministry of Commerce counterpart loan 
equivalent of $170,000. The largest of the 
loans from the counterpart account was for 
the equivalent of $400,000 in Kroner (Hotel 
Europe). 

We have not been able to find any justi- 
fication for Mr. Castle's statement regarding 
the $23,000 cost “per bedroom.” The Dan- 
ish Ministry of Commerce estimates $6,000 
as the prevailing construction cost of hotel 
rooms. 

4. Harmonicas for lonely Yugoslav shep- 
herds. 

ICA records do not contain any informa- 
tion indicating harmonicas have been 
provided Yugoslavia under the mutual se- 
curity program. Nor do published Yugoslav 
trade statistics, which show musical instru- 
ment imports in considerable detail, include 
any items since 1946 that could represent 
imports of harmonicas from the United 
States. In 1956 Yugoslavia imported $13,253 
in harmonicas from West Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. However, ICA records show 
no imports of harmonicas from third coun- 
tries financed by the United States. 

Please call on us if we can provide you 
with additional information about our pro- 
gram. 
Sincerely yours, 

GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for 
Congressional Relations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
the so-called unemployment compensa- 
tion bill was before the Senate, I stated 
that in my judgment, if it were passed by 
Congress and signed by the President, 
there would be a great delay on the part 
of the States in accepting its provisions 
and in asking for loans from the Federal 
Government. I also stated that in my 
judgment the majority of the States in 
all probability would not ask for such 
aid and that, in effect, therefore, the law 
would be a dead letter in the States. 
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I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks an article published in this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal, which 
states: “Most States will balk at extend- 
ing benefits through Federal loans.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 5, 
1958] 

Most STATES Witt BALK AT EXTENDING BENE- 
FITS THROUGH FEDERAL LOANS—SOME WANT 
No HELP, OTHERS CITE Dest LIMITS, BUT 
SOME INDUSTRIAL STATES ASK AM—IKE 
Sicns BILL INTO Law 


The Government's scheme to extend job- 
less pay benefits, which President Eisen- 
hower signed into law yesterday, probably 
will not aid long-unemployed workers in 
most States. 

There are many reasons: 

Most States are admittedly confused by 
the Federal program and how their own 
State regulations can be adjusted to it. 
Others are unwilling, or unable, to put it 
into effect any time soon. They have an 
option to refuse to participate; most will 
refuse. 

Many employers are opposing State par- 
ticipation in the program because it portends 
higher payroll taxes and, they say, higher 
prices on their products. 

Labor officials, though supporting the idea 
of lengthier unemployment benefits, plainly 
consider Washington’s program seriously in- 
adequate and unnecessarily involved, 

LIGHT IMPACT 


These views were gathered in a cross- 
country check with State, company, and 
union officials. They indicate the adminis- 
tration-supported measure, widely hailed as 
an effective antirecession move, is not likely 
to have much real impact in the months 
ahead on most States’ unemployment com- 
pensation programs and those States’ citi- 
zens most directly affected jobless workers. 

There are exceptions, however, including 
some leading industrial States. Even in these 
States, the extension of jobless benefits will 
be delayed in some cases by the necessity of 
calling special sessions of the legislature to 
accept the optional Federal program. 

Michigan, hard hit by the auto industry 
slump, is expected to call a special legislative 
session within the next few weeks to act to 
get into the Federal program; Governor Wil- 
liams is for extension, though he has some 
misgivings about the program. 

Minnesota’s Governor Freeman this week 
called a special session of the State legisla- 
ture for June 23 to act on extending jobless 
pay benefits to 45 weeks; today, workers 
exhaust these benefits after 26 weeks. Fed- 
eral help would apply only to the first 13 
additional weeks. State funds would pay for 
the rest of the extension. 

Massachusetts lawmakers, now in session, 
are weighing the possibility of participating 
in the Federal program by altering a pend- 
ing bill that would extend the payment 
period by a maximum of 13 weeks with State 
funds. 

Wisconsin's Governor Thomson is plan- 
ning to call a special session of the legisla- 
ture to prolong jobless pay benefits, either 
through Federal loans or out of State re- 
serves. 


RHODE ISLAND, NEW YORK WILLING 


Rhode Island and New York indicate they 
want to participate; Connecticut, on the 
other hand, suggests it is not interested. 

Today, regional directors of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system are to report in 
Washington, D. C., on whether States in 
their areas can be expected to join the Fed- 
eral program and how soon. It’s quite likely 
they'll tell the Labor Department a major- 
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ity of State governments in their areas do 
not, for various reasons, expect to take part. 

To understand why most States are shy- 
ing away from the new Federal program, it’s 
necessary to take a look at how the unem- 
ployment insurance program has tradition- 
ally functioned, and what the Federal Goy- 
ernment now is offering to do. 

Under the 1935 Social Security Act Con- 
gress induced States to set up unemploy- 
ment insurance programs by levying a 3 per- 
cent tax on payrolls but permitting the 
States to substitute their own tax, with a 
2.7 percent limit, if they established insuring 
programs of their own. Revenue from the 
other 03 percent was to be used by the Fed- 
eral Government to pay for administrative 
costs of the jobless pay program. 


TAXES CUT, BENEFITS UPPED 


Over the years, many States reduced the 
payroll tax. This was done chiefly to make 
their States more attractive from the tax 
angle to businessmen looking for new plant 
sites. Today, few States levy the full 2.7 
percent payroll tax. With prosperity, re- 
serves grew, but weekly benefits were boosted 
as well. 

As long as unemployment remained low 
during the postwar years, the States had 
little difficulty underwriting the cost of job- 
less pay outlays which in most places ran to 
@ maximum of 26 weeks. But since the 
current recession began last year, many 
States have found their reserves shrinking 
fast. More serious, from the economic 
standpoint, many unemployed workers be- 
gan exhausting their benefits and still were 
without jobs. 

To ease their plight, and in the process 
pump new money into the Nation's sagging 
economy, Congress has approved a plan to 
temporarily lengthen the period of jobless 
pay benefits by up to 50 percent of the time 
limit now existing in the various States; in 
most cases, this would mean an additional 
13 weeks, making the totally covered period 
about 39 weeks. 

The measure gives the Government author- 
ity to advance funds for these longer pay- 
ments to States which specifically ask for 
them. Any Federal money thus advanced 
would be repayable by the States within 4 
years. If the advances had not been repaid 
by then, the Federal unemployment tax rate 
would be raised on employees in States that 
had not paid back the money. 

The Government calculates the measure 
would cost the Treasury about $640 million 
right now—if all the States chose to par- 
ticipate, which they won't. It's figured the 
maximum number of currently eligible work- 
ers—those who have exhausted their bene- 
fits since last June 30 and still are without 
jobs—is about 1,478,000. Total unemploy- 
ment now is about 5 million. 

After signing the measure yesterday, Mr. 
Eisenhower asked Congress to appropriate an 
extra $665,700,000. Of this amount, $640 mu- 
lion would be for benefit payments and $25.7 
million for administrative expenses, The new 
law becomes effective in 15 days and expires 
next April 1. 

Chief complaint of State authorities is that 
the Federal money for extending benefits 
amounts to a loan, instead of a grant. This 
not only causes them financial pain; it im- 
mensely complicates the process they must go 
through to participate. Most State legis- 
latures would have to be called into costly, 
and possibly politically risky, special sessions 
to approve their State’s participation. Many 
governors, therefore, are reluctant to resum- 
mon the lawmakers. 

Some State constitutions, moreover, set 
specific debt limits; authorities in several 
such States say these limits would be 
breached if they took part in the Federal 
program. 

In Nebraska, for instance, a constitutional 
provision prohibits the State from going into 
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debt more than $100,000. Thus, says At- 
torney General Clarence Beck, the State ap- 
parently is barred from participating—un- 
less a constitutional change was voted by the 
populace, which is highly unlikely. Missouri 
and Kentucky, among others, are in a simi- 
lar predicament. 

Many State officials confess confusion over 
just how the new Federal program can be 
adapted to their States. For one thing, many 
of the details of the plan’s workings will not 
even be spelled out until the Federal Govern- 
ment issues its regulation. Labor Secretary 
Mitchell has helped to heighten the con- 
fusion by claiming the Federal advances 
would not be debts at all—because the States 
could merely allow payroll taxes to go up 
in 1963 to repay the money; many State offi- 
cials, fearful of legal tangles, shy from this 
interpretation. 

In West Virginia, State Attorney General 
W. W. Barron is trying to decide whether it 
will be necessary to call a session of the 
legislature before his State can participate. 
How long will it take him to decide? Says 
Mr. Barron: “It may take 2 days, 2 weeks, 
or even 2 months.” 

New York has a peculiar situation. State 
lawmakers passed legislation enabling the 
State to get into the Federal program back 
in April before the Federal measure was 
passed. But the State’s action was based on 
the assumption Washington would provide 
grants, rather than loans. Now, the legisla- 
ture must be called back into session to act 
again to participate. “We'll undoubtedly re- 
quest legislative action,” says Acting Indus- 
trial Commissioner Charles W. Halloran, 
“but there will be opposition.” Prospects for 
approval, however, seem bright. 


STATE VERSUS FEDERAL FINANCING 


Some State authorities indicate they may 
extend jobless pay benefits—but pay for 
them out of State funds. “I object to the 
Federal funds,” declares Ohio’s Governor 
O'Neill, “because it would open the way to 
Government interference and possible even- 
tual Federal control of the State’s unem- 
ployment compensation system.” He says 
he personally favors using the State’s $543 
million unemployment reserve fund for ex- 
tending benefits an additional 13 weeks. 

Some States just cannot afford to be that 
independent. Rhode Island, for instance, 
where employers have been paying the maxi- 
mum 2.7 percent payroll tax for some time, 
has watched its reserve fund sink steadily 
to $26 million on April 30, down from $31 
million in early March. “We no doubt will 
participate in the Federal program,” says 
one State official. “The Governor will move 
just as quickly as the law allows.” 

Interest by State officials in the Federal 
program naturally varies in direct proportion 
to their appraisals of curent employment in 
their areas, which do not always jibe with 
appraisals by labor leaders. Many States, 
particularly in the less-industrialized areas 
in the South and West, flatly say they don’t 
need help. Virginia, Texas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Alabama, among others, 
take this stand. 


TIME AND MONEY 


Time and money considerations are per- 
suading some State officers not to call special 
legislative sessions to participate in the Fed- 
eral program. 

“Even if I called a special session,” says 
Oregon’s Governor Holmes, “I could not limit 
it to this particular matter. Undoubtedly, 
the whole unemployment compensation 
problem would be opened up. By the time 
we did qualify for Federal aid, it probably 
would be well on toward the regular session 
next January.” 

States Floyd West, assistant director for 
Idaho’s employment security agency in Boise, 
Idaho: “It isn’t worth the chips of spending 
a couple of hundred thousands dollars on a 
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special legislative session to get benefits for 
about 2,000 claimants.” A spokesman for 
Governor Smylie notes, however, it may be 
possible for Idaho to take part in the pro- 
gram without new legislation but nobody yet 
is quite sure. 

Politics clearly is exerting strong pressures 
in some States. In California, for example, 
Governor Knight hasn’t yet made any offi- 
cial comment on his State’s participation in 
the Federal program. State legislators think 
he may hesitate to call a special session be- 
cause all kinds of other controversial sub- 
jects might be brought up. 

LABOR IS DISSATISFIED 


For the most part, labor leaders are hotly 
dissatisfied with the way the Federal pro- 
gram shapes up but most are reluctantly 
trying to make the best of it. Their main 
complaint is that the States are given the 
option to accept or reject the extension of 
jobless pay benefits. They claim most States 
thus far have failed to liberalize benefits and 
pay periods sufficiently and therefore are 
not likely to do any better now. 

A. F. Hartung, president of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, in Portland, 
Oreg., pretty well sums up the attitude of 
most union chiefs: 

“I think the Federal bill is a poor one. I 
had hoped aid would come in the form of a 
Federal grant. But I certainly believe that 
it is better than nothing.” Mr. Hartung says 
he believes many States just won’t go to the 
trouble of calling a special legislative session 
to join the program. 

If labor men are not fully satisfied with 
the new Federal program, neither are busi- 
nessmen who will be paying the extra costs, 
if any, involved in extending jobless pay 
benefits. Their basic objection is that their 
taxes probably will be raised and these 
increased costs eventually will be reflected in 
their prices. 

“Levies of this sort constitute hidden taxes, 
and the consumer ultimately pays them,” de- 
clares a spokesman for Litton Industries, Inc., 
an electronics company headquartered in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. If the California Legis- 
lature adopts the necessary enabling legisla- 
tion, he adds, “the tax would be anticipated 
in our pricing structure.” 

In Illinois, 5 employer organizations—the 
chamber of commerce, Illinois Manufactur- 
ers Association, Associated Employers of Il- 
linois, the Retail Merchants Association and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry—are jointly opposing extension of 
jobless benefits as well as a special legisla- 
tive session. Declares a Retail Merchants 
Association representative: “The bill is not 
good legislation. It departs from a basic 
principle of unemployment insurance—that 
unemployment is a State matter.” 

Ililnois Governor Stratton hasn't yet de- 
cided whether to call the legislators into ses- 
sion. But, says a spokesman, “If there is a 
special session in Illinios, it will be called to 
extend only benefits that are supported by 
State funds.” 

Businessmen who support extension of job- 
less pay benefits frequently contend the out- 
lays will add to people’s income and, as one 
Texas oil equipment maker declares, “any- 
thing that will maintain consumer buying 
power is good.” 

But most industry officials are frankly 
skeptical the longer pay benefits will be much 
help. Observes T. S. Hoffman, director of 
industrial relations for Hoffman Electronics 
Corp. in Los Angeles: 

“The long-range effect this bill will have in 
bolstering consumer income probably will 
not be large enough, or widespread enough, 
to increase general purchasing power or pro- 
mote spending.“ 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
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on the same subject, published in the 
New York Times of June 1, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 1, 1958] 


Few STATES Want UNITED STATES JOBLESS 
Ab—Mosr REJECT THE OFFER OF LOANS 
WHICH THEY WOULD LATER Have To REPAY 

(By Richard E, Mooney) 

WASHINGTON, May 31.—The pressures of 
recession and high unemployment were 
strong enough to jar the Federal-State un- 
employment insurance system, but not 
enough to produce even the temporary im- 
provements sought by the administration. 

The President’s emergency request, filed 
with Congress 2 months ago, was the out- 
standing innovation in the administration’s 
antirecession program. He sought tempo- 
rary authority to use Federal funds for pay- 
ments to workers who had been unemployed 
for so long that they had exhausted their 
rights to collect State-financed benefits. 

This week he got what he asked for, with 
a restricting option. The emergency bill 
passed by Congress gives States the option 
of refusing Federal aid for their unemployed 
ag it is expected that most will do just 

at. 

BROAD OUTLINES 

The Federal Government has set. broad 
uniform outlines for unemployment insur- 
ance coverage from the beginning, in 1935, 
but the States have always held, and pro- 
tected, the authority to determine the size 
of benefits paid and how many weeks an un- 
employed worker may collect them. The 
size and duration of benefits varies widely 
from State to State. 

The forces that brought a limitation of 
the Eisenhower plan for temporary extension 
of the State benefits were several: 

(1) States rights and business groups took 
their traditional stand in opposition to ex- 
pansion of Federal activity in this field. The 
opposition is expressed as a matter of princi- 
ple, but it is also based on dollars and cents 
because higher taxes are involved. 

(2) Administration officials disagreed 
among themselves. Some argued that the 
system had been founded on an insurance 
principle and should remain so, with the pay- 
out to employees based on the pay- 
in by the employers. Further, they said, the 
States reserves for $8,500,000,000 are large 
enough to finance greater benefits if the 
legislatures enact them. 

(3) Even among the supporters of Federal 
action, there was divided opinion as to how 
much, A number of Democrats and Eisen- 
hower Republicans fayored more temporary 
aid than the administration proposed, and 
still others and organized labor wanted Con- 
gress to make permanent improvements in 
the program while the issue was hot, 


FEW OPPOSED 


On the final vote, there were only 17 nays 
in the House and none in the Senate, but 
until then the Federal-aid forces were di- 
vided. The bill that won such overwhelm- 
ing approval was essentially the adminis- 
tration plan, with the option inserted by a 
solid States rights business bloc. 

As the President requested, the bill pro- 
vides for the use of Federal funds to continue 
benefit payments to unemployed workers for 
half again as long as the payments they are 
entitled to under their respective State laws. 

The Federal Treasury would be repaid for 
any payments made. Repayments would 
come through increases in the Federal tax on 
employers 4 years hence, unless the States 
volunteered to assume the burden before 
that. It is acknowledged in official 
here that Congress might vote to forgive and 
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forget when the time comes, but only time 
will tell. 

Federal payments would be made to any 
unemployed person who has exhausted his 
State-financed benefits since last July 1, if 
he is still unemployed, or to anyone who ex- 
hausts his benefits between now and next 
April 1. It is estimated that more than 3 
million persons might be eligible for some 
$700 million of extra benefits if all State gov- 
ernments were to accept the Federal aid of- 
fered. But there’s the rub. 

The Labor Department officials who will ad- 
minister the program predict that, barring a 
worsening of the unemployment situation, 
not more than a half dozen States will agree 
to the distribution of Federal funds within 
their borders. 

Approximately one-quarter of the unem- 
ployed workers covered by unemployment in- 
surance live in 6 or 7 States. Those are the 
States that are expected to accept, because 
they will be under intense pressure to do so. 
New York has already indicated that it would. 

The primary reason for a State’s not ac- 
cepting the aid is a simple one and directly 
related to the reasoning behind the insertion 
of the option clause by both business men 
and many State governments have a mutual 
interest in keeping employers’ taxes as low 
as possible. Business is naturally interested 
in low taxes and States want to attract new 
plants. Low employment taxes are used by 
many as a drawing card. 

Even if every State were eager to receive 
the aid from Washington, each must go 
through the process of making a decision to 
that effect. A Senator who polled governors 
on this point found only a few who thought 
they had the power of decision in their own 
hands. Most thought it would require leg- 
islative action; constitutional amendment in 
a few States and a popular referendum in one. 
There are few, if any, State legislatures in 
session now. Thus, there are hurdles to be 
cleared before much aid could be extended. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 

Mr. JENNER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 12181, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 11 a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o' clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Friday, June 6, 1958, at 
11 a. m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 5 (legislative day of 
June 4), 1958: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Edward N. Gadsby, of Massachusetts, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1963. 


THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named persons for perma- 
nent appointment to the grades indicated in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to 
qualifications provided by law: 

To de lieutenants (junior grade) 
Lawrence L. Seal Dale V. Bedenkop 
Larry H. Clark Joel P. Porcher 
Allen J. Lewis Richard G. Hajec 
Vastine C. Ahlrich William A. Hughes 
G. Thomas Susi Joseph M. Rodgers 
James K. Richards James R. Schwartz 
Jordan S. Baker Verle B. Miller 
Richard H. Garnett, Jr. 


To be ensigns 
Richard E. Alderman Ronald L. Newsom 


James B. Allen Harvey A. Peterson 
Karl R. Anderson Edward L. Talbot 
Lawrence S. Brown James A. Ten Eyck 
Charles A. Burroughs Charles K. Townsend 
David Cummings Richard L. Turnbull 
Glenn DeGroot Phillip W. Ward 
Wesley V. Hull Dunston Wingfield, Jr. 


Frederick A.Ismond David I. Wolsk 


Arthur C. Korn 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1958 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 4: 25: We are members one 
of another. 

Almighty God, in whose presence there 
is fullness of joy, help us to appreciate 
what a sacred blessing it is to worship 
Thee, who art our salvation, and 
strength, and the source of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. 

May we see the elemental and eternal 
truth that humanity is a family and that 
there is one heart in the world, having 
love, sympathy, and understanding as 
the ways to it. 

Grant that, as all the members of the 
human family have a common nature, 
a common need, and a common destiny, 
so may they have that spiritual minded- 
ness which seeks likenesses, not differ- 
ences, and unites underlying diversities. 

We earnestly beseech Thee for the 
coming of the day when justice and 
righteousness, mercy and truth, peace 
and good will, shall have the place of 
preeminence in the life of all mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 

ness is the further consideration of the 

bill (H. R. 12738), making appropriations 
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for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, which the Clerk will re- 
port by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union which, without objection, 
the Clerk will report. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 15, strike out 2,901, 
400,000” and insert 62,946,400, 000.“ 

On page 8, line 24, strike out “$3,039,- 
208,000" and insert 83,078. 208,000.“ 

On page 11. line 15, strike out “$1,644,- 
600,000” and insert 81,659,600, 000.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 225, nays, 159, not voting, 47, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 87] 
YEAS—225 

Abernethy Dent Ikard 
Adair Denton Jarman 
Addonizio Dollinger Johansen 
Al Donohue Johnson 
Alexander Dooley Jones, Ala. 
Anderson, Dorn, N. Y. Judd 

Mont Dorn, S. C Karsten 
Andrews Doyle Kean 
Anf uso Durham ee 
Ashley Dwyer Kelly, N. ¥. 
Ashmore Eberharter Keogh 
Aspinall Edmondson Kilda: 
Avery Elliott Kilgore 
Bailey Engle King 
Baldwin Everett Kitchin 
Bass, Tenn. Evins Kluczynski 
Beckworth Fallon Lafore 
Bennett, Fla Farbstein Landrum 
Bennett, Mich. Fascell Lane 
Berry Feighan Lankford 
Blatnik Fino Latham 
Boland Flood Lennon 
Bolling Flynt Libonati 
Bonner Fogarty Loser 
Bosch Forand McCarthy 
Boykin Forrester McCormack 
Boyle Fountain McDonough 
Bray Prazier McFall 
Breeding Friedel McGovern 
Brooks, La. Fulton McIntire 
Brooks, Tex. Garmatz McIntosh 
Broomfield Gathings McMillan 
Brown, Ga. Gavin Madden 
Brown, Mo. Gordon Matthews 
Byrd Granahan errow 
Byrne, Pa. Grant Metcalf 
Canfield Gray 
Carnahan Green, Pa. Mitchell 
Carrigg Gross Moore 
Celler Morgan 
Chelf Haley Morrison 
Chenoweth Harden Oss 
Church Hardy Multer 
Clark Harris Murray 
Coad Harvey Natcher 
Coffin Hays, Ark. Nicholson 
Cooley Hays, Ohio Nimtz 
Cramer Healey Nix 
Cretella bert Norrell 
Cunningham, Hemphill O'Brien, III. 

Iowa Holifiela O'Hara, Il. 
Davis, Ga Holland Osmers 
Dawson, III. Holtzman Passman 
Delaney Huddleston Patman 
Dellay Patterson 


1958 
Perkins Rooney ‘Thompson, N. J. 
Pfost t Thompson, Tex. 
Philbin Rutherford Thomson, W: 
Pilcher Thornberry 
Poage St. George Trimble 
Polk Schenck Ullman 
Porter Scott, N. C. Van Zandt 
Preston Seely-Brown Vinson 
Price Selden Wainwright 
Rains Shelley Watts 
Reuss Sieminsk! Whitener 
Rhodes, Ariz, Sikes Widnall 
Riley Simpson, III Willis 
Rivers k Wilson, Calif. 
Roberts Smith, Miss. Winstead 
Robsion, Ky. Spence Wright 
Rodino S Yates 
Rogers,Colo. Steed Youn, 
Rogers, Fla. Talle Zablocki 
Rogers, Mass. Teague, Tex. Zelenko 
Rogers, Tex. Teller 
NAYS—159 
Abbitt Halleck Neal 
Harrison, Nebr. Norblad 
Allen, Calif Harrison, Va. O Hara, Minn, 
Allen, Til. Haskell O’Konski 
Arends Henderson Ostertag 
Ayres Herlong Pelly 
Baker Heselton Poft 
Barden Hess Prouty 
Bass, N. H. Hiestand Quie 
Bates im Rabaut 
Baumhart Hillings Ray 
Beamer Hoeven Reece, Tenn. 
Becker Hoffman Reed 
Betts Holmes Rees, Kans. 
Bolton Holt Rhodes, Pa. 
Bow 
Brown,Ohio Hosmer Robeson, Va 
Hyde Robison, N. T. 
Broyhill J Saylor 
Budge Jensen Scherer 
B Jonas Schwengel 
Burleson Jones, Mo, Scott, Pa 
Bush Kearns Scrivner 
Byrne, III Kea Scudder 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilburn Sheehan 
Cannon Siler 
Cedi Knox Simpson, Pa. 
Chamberlain Krueger Smith, Calif 
Chiperfield Laird Smith, Va. 
Collier LeCompte Springer 
Colmer Lesinski Stauffer 
Corbett Lipscomb ‘Taber 
McCulloch Teague, Calif. 
Tewes 
Nebr. McVey ‘Tollefson 
Macd Tuck 
Curtis, Mass. Machrowicz Udall 
Curtis, Mo. Mack, III Utt 
Dague Mack, Wash Vanik 
Dawson, Utah Magnuson Van Pelt 
n Mahon 
Derounian Mailliard Walter 
Devereux Mason Weaver 
Dingell May Westland 
Dixon Meader Wharton 
Fenton Michel Whitten 
Miller, Md Wier 
Frelinghuysen Miller, Nebr. Wigglesworth 
K. Williams, N. Y. 
George Minshall Wilson, Ind, 
Glenn Montoya Withrow 
Green, Oreg. Morano Younger 
Griffin Moulder 
Griffiths Mumma 
NOT VOTING—47 
Andersen, Fisher Pillion 
H. Carl Gregory Powell 
Auchincloss Gubser Radwan 
Gwinn Santangelo 
Barrett Hale 
Belcher Jackson Sheppard 
Bentley James Shuford 
Blitch J Smith, Kans. 
Boggs Kearney Sullivan 
Buckley Knutson Taylor 
Marshall Thomas 
Cl Martin Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn, Miller, Calif. T n 
Dies Morris 
Diggs O'Brien, N. Y. Williams, Miss. 
Dowdy O'Neill Wolverton 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Vorys against. 

Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Jenkins 
against. 
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Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Diggs against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Clevenger against. 

Mr. O'Neil for, with Mr. Smith of Kansas 


against. è 

Mr. O'Brien of New York for, with Mr. 
James against. 

Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. Gwinn 
against. 


Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Bentley against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Wiliams of Mississippi with Mr. 
Pillion. 

Mr. Miner of California with Mr. Gubser. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Marshall with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 

Mr. Christopher with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Belcher. 

Mrs. Knutson with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Kearney. 


Messrs. BURDICK, REED, and NEAL 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday an amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill, offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dorn], to replace in the bill an item of 
$35 million for advanced procurement of 
@ second nuclear-powered super aircraft 
carrier for the fiscal year 1960 was re- 
jected. 

In rejecting this amendment, a tragic 
mistake was made, 

From 6 to 8 months and perhaps a 
year in time has been lost. The purpose 
of this amendment was to save this time. 
If there is any sense of direction at all 
in our national defense program, it is 
to bring our defenses to a high efficiency 
level as soon as possible in order that 
the security of this Nation will not be in 
jeopardy. The time lost in the con- 
struction of this nuclear-powered car- 
rier could well result in very serious 
tragedy. 

Considering all of the factors involved 
in our national defense, military, and 
weapons systems, and the political-dip- 
lomatic field, the great super carrier of 
the United States Navy stands today and 
for the foreseeable years ahead as the 
most dependable and resourceful instru- 
ment in the Nation’s defense. To fail 
to recognize this fact is to be blind to 
realities. In limited wars or in a great 
general war, sea-based air power is the 
greatest military asset of this Nation. 
In case of conflict we must not only be 
completely able to keep the sea lanes 
open but we must control the seas and 
we must be able to get our air power to 
any of the far-flung places of the world 
that is necessary. In many of these 
areas, the only place an airplane could 
possibly take off and land is from a great 
sea-based aircraft carrier, 
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Think of it, think of how shortsighted 
and foolish it is to deny this appropria- 
tion of $35 million. Think of the bil- 
lions this Nation has handed out to coun- 
tries of the world for the benefit of those 
countries. I am not saying that this 
should not have been done, but I am 
calling attention to the fact that this 
$35 million is for the benefit and security 
of the United States of America through 
the investment in the development of a 
great new nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier so necessary at this time. 

Sometimes I am led to believe that 
some of those I have heard speak re- 
cently and some who have taken posi- 
tions against the development of the 
aircraft carrier possess very little infor- 
mation upon the subject. I do not rep- 
resent myself to be an authority on such 
a highly technical matter. Certainly I 
would not consider myself in a position to 
disagree with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, all of whom 
have stated the need and have requested 
the construction of this nuclear-powered 
superaircraft carrier. 

In order to bring to the attention of 
the House very precisely and accurately 
the yalue of the great aircraft carrier 
with nuclear power, I shall refer to some 
questions and answers about aircraft 
carriers recently published. I think 
these questions and answers bring con- 
siderable fundamental knowledge to the 
comprehension of the value of the super- 
aircraft carrier at this time and in the 
foreseeable future: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT AIRCRAFT 
CARRIERS 


Question, What is an attack aircraft car- 
rier? 

Answer. An attack aircraft carrier is the 
most powerful and versatile warship yet de- 
vised by seafaring mankind. 

The attack aircraft carrier is the devel- 
oped expression of the American concept of 
seapower and of sea-based airpower in this 
nuclear age. 

It is our basic weapons system for the 
application of sea-based nuclear striking 
power in global war or as a deterrent 
against hostile attack on our homeland. 

It is likewise our basic weapons system 
for the flexible and graduated use of sea- 
based power (both nuclear and conven- 
tional) to deter or defeat limited or local- 
ized attempts at aggression by any enemy. 

Question. What is meant by control of 
the sea? 

Answer. The ability to use the sea for our 
own purposes, and in war to deny such use 
to the enemy. 

Under modern conditions, control of the 
sea involves not only control of the use of 
the sea’s surface, but of the airspace above 
that surface and of the water depths be- 
neath the surface. 

Question. Why do these ships have to be 
so big? Couldn't we build smaller carriers 
more cheaply? 

Answer. We could certainly build smaller 
carriers for less money, but we would not 
get the same ate results, ton for 
ton, in offensive and defensive qualities. 

The size of capital ships—whose main 
business is fighting—has always been gov- 
erned primarily by the size and mumber of 
the weapons the ship is designed to carry. 

Today, the offensive power of our Navy 
“is measured by the striking power of our 
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carrier aircraft. This striking power is in- 
effective if the carrier cannot operate the 
aircraft.” 1 

The speed, range, and weapons capacity 
of naval aircraft have been increasing at 
spectacular rates. Along with these im- 
proved military capabilities came very great 
increases in the weight of the aircraft. This 
means higher take-off and landing speeds. 
On land, the answer is 10,000-foot runways— 
more room to attain take-off speed, more 
room to slow down after landing. Since a 
10,000-foot ship is not practicable, carriers 
must provide acceleration for take-off and 
deceleration on landing by mechanical 
means. 

Acceleration is provided by steam cata- 
pult. 

Deceleration is provided by arresting gear. 

In both cases, the limiting factors are (1) 
the tolerance of the human body; (2) the 
structural strength of the aircraft and other 
gear. These factors demand: (1) Catapults 
not less than 250 feet long; (2) a landing 
area of not less than 500 feet, and prefer- 
ably 600 to 650 feet. Tactical requirements 
demand that the carrier be able to launch 
and recover aircraft at the same time, and 
under all weather conditions. Flexible op- 
eration and availability of all aircraft are 
needed. The angled deck and the deck-edge 
elevator are among the means by which the 
modern carrier satisfies these operational 
requirements. 

Question. Doesn’t the Soviet Navy have 
any aircraft carriers? 

Answer. None whatever, of any type. 

Question. Why not? 

Answer. Because the Soviet Navy is not 
designed for the positive purpose of seeking 
control of the sea, but for the negative 
purpose of trying to deny the use of the sea 
to its opponents—especially the United 
States. Therefore the Soviet Navy does not 
build sea-control weapons systems, but sea- 
denial weapons systems such as submarines 
and raiding cruisers, supplemented by land- 
based aircraft and minelaying. 

The history of sea warfare teaches us that 
such attempts at denial are always the expe- 
dient adopted by a power which is too weak 
in capital ships to fight for control of the 
sea. also teaches us that such at- 
tempts have uniformly ended in failure, 
though the idea continues to have a seem- 
ingly irresistible attraction for the statesmen 
of countries more habituated to land than 
to sea warfare, such as Russia—or Germany, 
in World Wars I and II. It is commonplace 
to hear it said that the German submarine 
campaigns almost succeeded. But in war, 
almost is synonymous with defeat. 

Question. Can’t a submarine sink an air- 
craft carrier? 

Answer. As a practical matter, one So- 
viet submarine would have very little chance 
of sinking a large United States attack air- 
craft carrier unless she was lucky enough 
to get something like 12 torpedo hits. The 
hulls of these big carriers are very heavily 
constructed and divided into many water- 
tight compartments. (There are 1,241 such 
compartments in the Forrestal.) Damage 
control measures enable the ship’s crew to 
minimize the effect of underwater injuries. 
A single torpedo hit or even two or three 
would not only fail to sink the ship but 
might not even seriously impair her fight- 
ing capabilities. 

However, it is unrealistic to consider one 
submarine against one carrier. Attack air- 
craft carriers do not usually operate alone in 
wartime; Soviet submarines would have to 
deal not just with carriers, but with attack 
carrier striking groups. 


2Adm, Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, U. S. Navy—Air Operations in 
Naval Warfare Reading Supplement, U. S. 
Naval Institute, 1957. 
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Question. What is an attack carrier strik- 
ing group? 

Answer. It is a tactical unit for sea war- 
fare with a balanced composition of offensive 
and defengive elements. A typical group of 
this kind might consist of two or three attack 
aircraft carriers, two or more cruisers armed 
with surface-to-air guided missiles, and 
eight to twelve destroyers with antiaircraft 
and antisubmarine weapons. Such a car- 
rier group might be accompanied by an anti- 
submarine hunter-killer group, consisting 
of an antisubmarine support carrier and six 
destroyers. Shore-based patrol planes and 
blimps might cooperate when within range 
of their bases. “Killer” submarines might 
also be present. 

Question. Isn’t such a huge mass of ships 
easy for submarines to find and attack? 

Answer. By no means. The days when 
fleets steamed in anything like mass forma- 
tion are past. An attack carrier task group 
such as has been described would normally 
be spread out over 30,000 to 35,000 square 
miles of ocean—an area about the size of 
the State of Maine. Yet the whole force, 
thanks to modern naval communications, 
can be handled as a unit under the contin- 
uous control of the group commander. 

Question. Why is a carrier group such a 
difficult and dangerous submarine target? 

Answer. The attacking submarine must 
first get safely to sea from a base which 
perhaps is already being watched by our air- 
craft and killer submarines and may at any 
moment become a target for carrier-based 
nuclear weapons. She must locate the 
carrier group, which means she must either 
surface to communicate with friendly air- 
craft (and thus risk detection and destruc- 
tion) or she must be very lucky. She must 
get past an outer barrier of antisubmarine 
aircraft and an inner barrier of destroyers 
and helicopters, avoiding detection by any 
of the electronic devices provided for that 
purpose. She must then locate and identify 
a carrier, outwitting various means of de- 
ception. Finally, she must get into a favor- 
able position and deliver her attack. If the 
carrier is steaming at 20 knots or more, as 
will almost invariably be the case when sub- 
marine attack is considered feasible, this last 
business of attaining a favorable attack 
position is by itself very close to impossible 
for a submerged submarine with a conven- 
tional propulsion system. 

Question. Would a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine have a better chance? 

Answer. In two respects, yes. A nuclear- 
powered submarine can stay at sea longer 
than one with conventional machinery, so 
she can spend more time searching for en- 
emy shipping. Also she is capable of much 
higher sustained speed under water, so that 
she has a better chance of avoiding attack 
and of attaining a favorable position to 
launch her own attack against a high-speed 
target. It should not, however, be assumed 
that there is anything about a nuclear- 
powered submarine that makes it auto- 
matically easier for her to locate and iden- 
tify an aircraft carrier. In any case, as pre- 
viously observed, the successful operation 
of nuclear submarines at sea requires con- 
siderable experience; by the time the Soviet 
Navy has produced operational nuclear sub- 
marines in any number, and acquired the 
necessary experience to use them effectively, 
much improved United States antisubmarine 
Weapons and devices will be available. 
Finally, it must be kept in mind that to 
count on sinking or totally disabling one of 
our attack aircraft carriers, several sub- 
marines (of any type) would have to pene- 
trate all the defenses and deliver attacks on 
the same carrier. 

Question. Then the whole Soviet ballistic 
missile setup is useless against carriers and 
other naval targets? 

Answer. That's right. In the present and 
the foreseeable future state of the missile art, 
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a ballistic missile fired at a moving target is 
a missile wasted. To hit a moving target, the 
weapon must be guided to the target by a 
means which can anticipate or follow the 
target’s movements and thus bring the 
Weapon and the target together. That re- 
quires either a human eye which can see the 
target, plus a means of guiding the weapon, 
or it means an electronic guidance system 
with some kind of homing device. In prac- 
tical sea warfare where the destruction of a 
carrier is the object, the human eye alone 
can be sufficiently selective to identify the 
carrier from other ships. 

Question. Does that mean that piloted air- 
craft can attack carriers successfully? 

Answer. Piloted aircraft can probably de- 
liver attacks against carriers with a greater 
chance of success than can submarines. 
Their margin of advantage, however, is not 
a very wide one. 

This applies patricularly to shore-based 
aircraft, whose radius of action against sea- 
based targets cannot be extended by mov- 
ing their base conformably to the movements 
of the target. As regards the particular 
problem of United States carriers versus the 
shore-based aircraft of the Soviet naval air 
arm, the striking radius of the heavy attack 
aircraft operated by the carriers is roughly 
the same (1,500 miles or a little more) as that 
of the medium bombers which form the prin- 
cipal Soviet attack element. The operational 
advantage of the moving base is clear. The 
carrier striking group commander knows 
where the hostile air bases are. He knows 
when he is within the strike radius of their 
aircraft. He will keep moving at high speed 
while he is within that radius, and he will 
stay there only long enough to get off his 
own strikes and recover his aircraft. This 
restricts the time the shore-based Soviet air- 
craft have to discover, identify, and attack 
the carriers, in face of fully alerted defenses— 
since the carrier group’s defensive elements 
will certainly be on their toes every minute 
that they are within reach. 

What this adds up to is that the carrier 
group, approaching from sea areas uncon- 
trolled by the Soviets, will enter its operating 
zone with a measurable possibility of effect- 
ing surprise, whereas the Soviet aircraft will 
have no hope of surprising the carriers. 

Question. Then would the Soviet shore- 
based planes have to keep up a continuous 
watch over all sea areas from which carrier- 
based planes might attack Soviet targets? 

Answer, That would be the theoretical 
ideal; in practice it will be well nigh im- 
possible. There are several “fronts” for sea- 
based attack against the Soviet Union. This 
will give Soviet air patrols a lot of ocean to 
keep watch upon. 

On all the fronts where the Soviet Union 
can be struck from the sea, there are com- 
plicating geographical factors. Some are 
favorable to the carriers. Others are not. In 
the Arctic, the southern limit of the ice 
pack restricts the area to be searched. On 
the southern front, the Mediterranean Sea 
is a lot smaller than the oceans. Carriers 
striking from the Arabian Sea would be 
operating at extreme range to reach signifi- 
cant targets unless they ventured into the 
restricted and shallow waters of the Persian 
Gulf. In the Pacific, defense of the Soviet 
Maritime Province would be extremely dif- 
ficult, and of Soviet air bases on the Chukot- 
ski Peninsula at the northeastern tip of 
Siberia or in Kamchatka still more so. Thus 
the Soviet search problem has different 
aspects in all these possible zones of activity. 

Question. How would the Soviet shore- 
based planes go about trying to locate and 
attack our carrier striking groups? 

Answer. In thinking this problem through, 
we might follow Napoleon’s advice about not 
“making pictures to oneself.” The picture 
of a high-yield nuclear weapon bursting 
above an aircraft carrier can certainly be 
captioned “Scratch One Carrier“ except 
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that there ought to be a second caption ask- 
ing “But Did That Bomb Ever Get There?” 
Let’s see what it would take to put it there: 

The search of open ocean areas with air- 
borne radar equipment is not a difficult 
matter if one only wants to determine 
whether any ships are present in the search 
area, The difficulty for the Soviet search 
pilot would be first to identify the ships as 
enemies, then to identify the carrier or car- 
riers, which are the prime targets he is 
looking for, and finally to remain alive long 
enough not only to make this identification 
but to get the word back home. 

The very second he opens up his search 
radar within radar range of a carrier strik- 
ing force, he announces his presence and 
his relative location. From that second he 
becomes the object of attention of the 
fighter patrols which are constantly in the 
air around the farther perimeter of the task 
force, and if he succeeds in penetrating the 
perimeter he comes within reach of guided 
missiles from cruisers and destroyers. 

He is now sure he has found enemy ships, 
and the presence of fighters tells him there 
is at least one carrier down there somewhere. 
But the carrier group commander knows 
there is a Soviet plane coming in on him, 
too. Devices for deceiving the Soviet search 
radar will therefore be in operation. The 
capacity and versatility of the electronic 
countermeasures which can be operated from 
a carrier, a cruiser, or even a 4,000-ton anti- 
aircraft frigate are greatly superior to any- 
thing of the sort than can be lugged around 
in an airplane. Without going into details, 
it can be said that to differentiate a carrier 
from a destroyer or an oiler, say, by means 
of the shape or size of the “blip” on a radar 
screen, can be rendered virtually impossible. 
During the Strikeback“ exercises in the 
Norwegian Sea in the autumn of 1957, search 
aircraft had to approach close enough for 
visual identification to make sure they had 
located a carrier. Radar can also be de- 
ceived as to the number of ships present. 

This difficulty as to identification of the 
target would, of course, be an eyen more 
serious problem for the bomber pilot carry- 
ing a nuclear weapon which he does not want 
to waste on an inferior target. Supposing 
that the search aircraft has survived long 
enough to report that he has located a carrier 
task group, and to give its approximate loca- 
tion and course, the bombers must then 
come out to attack it. 

The hazards they must face include de- 
tection by early warning aircraft, guided mis- 
sile attack, and the carrier group's fighter 
aircraft. All these defenses will of course 
be on full alert. Electronic countermeas- 
ures to deceive and divert the attackers will 
also be in use. The range of both early 
warning aircraft and missiles, and the com- 
bat capabilities of fighters, are increasing 
very rapidly. A carrier task group probably 
has the most versatile and formidable de- 
fenses of any bomber target in today’s world, 
taking into account its mobility. 

Thus if only 2 hours elapse between the 
first alert and the arrival of the bombers over 
the sea area where a carrier has been re- 
ported, the carrier (steaming at no more than 
20 knots) could be anywhere in an area of 
6,000 square miles. The bombers will have 
to search, too—and stay alive until their 
search is completed in air dominated by the 
defensive power of the carrier strike group. 

Methods of attack on carriers by shore- 
based aircraft include the use of nuclear 
bombs and/or nuclear- armed torpedoes 
(which can be more safely used by aircraft 
than by submarines). Alr-to-surface mis- 
siles can extend the range at which the air- 
craft can release nuclear weapons provided 
target identification has first been obtained. 
The problem of identification remains the 
central difficulty for the attacking aircraft. 
This is a problem which is further com- 
pounded by conditions in the operating area; 
thus in the Mediterranean or the North Sea, 
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many ships varying in size from supertankers 
to fishing boats (and in wartime, minesweep- 
ers, patrol craft, net tenders, all the maritime 

y incident to coastal operations) 
are likely to be present in the carrier’s operat- 
ing area. Irregular coastlines and offshore 
islands offer further confusion to the attack- 
ing aircraft and opportunities for carrier con- 
cealment. On the other hand, they may 
afford fixed bearings which will aid both in 
search and attack. 

It would be wrong to suppose that carriers 
cannot be successfully attacked by aircraft 
with nuclear weapons. However, as between 
a carrier strike force at sea and shore-based 
bombers, the iron dice of war are heavily 
loaded in favor of the carrier force. 

It may be added that in case of a near 
miss with a nuclear weapon, the tremendous 
strength of the carrier's hull and frame of- 
fers great resistance to blast, and the wash- 
down ues now standard in our Navy 
can quickly rid the ship of radioactive fall- 
out. 

Question. How will the use of improved 
aircraft and of surface-to-surface missiles 
by carrier striking groups affect this prob- 
lem 


? 

Answer. It will increase the radius of car- 
rier attack capabilities, forcing the Soviets 
to watch ever-widening sea areas. It will 
also reduce the time that carriers have to 
remain within reach of the defending Soviet 
planes. In the design of attack carriers, 
adaptability to new weapons concepts is a 
continuing factor; for example, the steam 
catapult is so designed as to be able to launch 
guided missiles (Regulus II) with great effi- 
ciency. Maximum efficient operation of all 
weapons systems adaptable to carrier-based 
use or envisaged as becoming operational 
within the 20-year life span of the carrier is a 
basic principle of attack carrier design. 
Carriers now coming into service will be 
operating piloted aircraft for many years to 
come, but they will also be operating mis- 
siles of increasing efficiency, and no hard- 
and-fast prophecies can be made as to exactly 
how, when, and to what degree the balance 
between aircraft and missiles will be adjusted 
to future requirements and to future break- 
throughs in weapons developments, 

An attack aircraft carrier represents a 20- 
year investment of a very large sum of money. 
She must be—and is—so designed as to give 
a full return on that investment in terms of 
fighting efficiency. Weapons system now in 
production, in the experimental stage or still 
on the drawing board will increase the fight- 
ing efficiency not only of future carriers, but 
of those now in service. The entire design 
process maintains a careful balance between 
the ships and the weapons they must be pre- 
pared to operate. 

Question. Can the Soviets build satellites 
capable of tracking and reporting the move- 
ments of our aircraft carriers? 

Answer. As a practical matter, no. The 
observation system would have to be optical 
to be of any use—that is, to be able to dis- 
tinguish a carrier from other shipping. With 
such a system, the smaller the object to be 
observed and identified, the smaller the zone 
of observation. A satellite, to avoid destruc- 
tive atmospheric friction, must circle the 
earth at heights of not less than 300 miles. 
Now imagine trying to see a ship 300 miles 
away—either with the human eye or with 
the eye of a camera. It is possible to devise 
an optical system that will do this, but it 
must be focussed, so to speak, on a very 
small area. Satellites circle the earth every 
90 to 100 minutes at heights of 300 miles. To 
maintain continuous watch over the oceans 
and report the movements of identifiable 
shipping would require something like 50 
satellites in constant operation. Even as- 
suming that the information obtained from 
these satellites could be coordinated and 
translated into useful military data, the task 
of doing so would be of enormous propor- 
tions, and the electronic system would be so 
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susceptible to jamming or deception as to 
make it doubtful whether it would be worth- 
while to build it in the first place. More- 
over, since the orbits of all satellites can be 
predicted with considerable accuracy, com- 
manders of carriers will know when they are 
due to enter a satellite’s scanning zone and 
can take artificial measures for concealment; 
for instance, artificial colored mists or ar- 
rangements of deck lights to make the 
carrier indistinguishable from the sea around 
it. These measures do not have to last long, 
as the scanning period is only a few seconds. 
This is to say nothing of the effect of 
weather: clouds, mist, fog, and haze. It may 
be added that the problems involved in 
antisatellite procedures, both passive and 
active, are receiving constant attention.* 

Question. Will we still need carriers after 
we have plenty of submarines with Polaris 
ballistic missiles? 

Answer. Certainly. The effective use of all 
sea-based weapons depends on control of 
the sea. The Polaris-armed submarine is a 
one-purpose weapons system; it exists solely 
for the mission of launching nuclear weap- 
ons against fixed land targets, or of exercis- 
ing a deterrent restraint on the enemy by 
its ability to do so. In itself it contributes 
little to the control of the sea, the medium 
in which it operates. The attack aircraft 
carrier, as already stated, is the fundamental 
means for establishing and maintaining con- 
trol of the sea. Every sea-based weapons 
system can be used far more freely and ef- 
fectively by the Navy which has control of 
the sea than by the opponent which must 
use evasion in order to operate at sea at all. 
Moreover the deterrent effect of Polaris and 
all other forms of sea-based striking power 
is greatly increased by the factor of uncer- 
tainty introduced into enemy calculations by 
lack of any means of anticipating their move- 
ments, which is one of the penalties of in- 
ability to control the sea. 

Question. Can the Polaris ballistic missile 
be fired from an aircraft carrier? 

Answer. Plans are now under considera- 
tion for fitting our new carriers with Polaris 
systems. This is part of the application of 
the principle of flexibility in carrier design. 
Looking still farther ahead, a Polaris battle- 
ship—a heavily protected ship designed pri- 
marily as a strategic ballistic missile base— 
might find a useful place in our arsenal of 
sea-based weapons. The unfinished battle- 
ship Kentucky is available as a prototype for 
such a design. 

Question, Can the Soviets maintain control 
of the sea in enclosed waters close to their 
shores, such as the Baltic and Black Seas 
and the Sea of Okhotsk? 

Answer. No, except on a temporary basis. 
Short-range aircraft, small coastal subma- 
rines and motor torpedo boats, supplemented 
by short-range guided and ballistic missiles, 
can, if used in large numbers, make it dan- 
gerous for our surface vessels to operate in 
such waters—but only until the forward 
fixed bases of these weapons systems have 
been eliminated by attacks launched from 
beyond their range. 

Question. Couldn’t Soviet missile-armed 
submarines attack our own coastal areas? 

Answer. Provided we make full use of our 
control of the sea, they will have great dif- 
ficulty in doing so effectively. Attacks on 
their bases with nuclear carrier-based 
weapons, detection of and attack on subma- 
rines en route (especially in the narrow seas 
which submarines emerging from the Arctic 
or the Baltic must use to gain the open At- 
lantic), and a thorough system of antisub- 
marine search and defense in our home 
waters are all made le—and increas- 
ingly effective—by exploiting to the fullest 
degree the control of the sea, of which the 


See as to value of sateliies for mapping 
land areas—a very different problem, of 
course, from that of identifying and tracking 
moving objects. 
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aircraft carrier is the fundamental instru- 
ment, giving freedom of action to our use 
of all other sea weapons. (See further the 
discussion of this subject in ch. VI, as to con- 
ditions likely to prevail in the years 1960-61.) 


Another very telling description of the 
value of our aircraft carriers in modern 
warfare was described as recently as the 
week of May 25-31 in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser. This article appearing in the 
column of Mr. Henry Aurand and un- 
doubtedly written by a person well in- 
formed on the subject, makes a dramatic 
case for the aircraft carrier and sea- 
based forces. The article follows: 

EXPLOIT THE HIGH GROUND 
(By a guest of Henry Aurand) 

The seas are no longer protective barriers 
shielding the Americas—they are the high 
ground of the modern global battlefield. 
This high ground surrounds and commands 
the continental islands of the world. The 
struggle for control of this area of pre- 
eminent military advantage is going on now. 

Hundreds of years ago when warfare came 
in small packages, towns were taken by 
siege. The townspeople suffered with the 
army. With the advent of artillery, the gen- 
eral took his army out of the city onto the 
high ground which commanded the ap- 
proaches to it. Here he was free to maneuver 
and conceal his forces. He could bring the 
enemy within short range and secure greater 
accuracy. The townspeople were happy with 
this move because counterfire aimed at the 
artillery would not destroy their homes. The 
general knew that although an aggressor 
can choose when to fight, a wise defender 
may choose where the battle will be fought 
by the way he deploys his forces. 

Today with missile-launching submarines, 
ICBMs, and supersonic bombers, the battle- 
field can be anywhere on the surface of the 
globe. The terms line, front, flank and rear 
no longer have meaning in global tactics. No 
rocket pad, missile site or bomber base is 
secure because it is far away from the enemy. 
Nothing is out of range, there is no security 
in distance, all targets on earth can be 
reached. Schilling Air Force Base, Kansas is 
near the geographic center of the United 
States—the heart of America. It can be 
reached by missile-firing submarine, ICBM 
or supersonic bomber almost as easily as any 
other place in the United States. 

We don’t want a big battle to be fought in 
the heart of the United States, but as surely 
as we base our main striking power in our 
own abdomen, the aggressor will strike at 
our vitals in order to destroy this striking 
force and in the process might disembowel 
us completely with fallout. Our friends 
overseas who are more familiar with war 
inside their own borders feel likewise about 
their internal arrangements and have little 
stomach for basing our firepower inside their 
vitals. 

Why should we put our artillery in our 
village square or those of our friends when 
we can choose a battlefield that is much 
more to our advantage? The artillery be- 
longs on high ground, out on the open sea, 
close to the enemy, with room to maneuver, 
plenty of concealment, and the accuracy 
that short range provides. If the enemy 
strikes, let not one shot aimed at our artil- 
lery destroy a home, or one shot aimed at a 
factory destroy a gun. 

There are few modern weapons that can- 
not be based at sea and be more effective 
because of the added mobility. Missile-fir- 
ing submarines, aircraft flying nuclear weap- 
ons from carrier striking forces, and helicop- 
ter-borne amphibious forces all can carry 
the war to the enemy and away from the 
United States. If the enemy attacks these 
sea-based forces, the destructive 


striking 
power and radioactivity unleashed is spent 


on the vast ocean wastes and not on our 
beloved homeland regardless of the outcome 
of the battle. 

With our heavy artillery based at sea, the 
enemy will never dare strike an all-out blow 
against the United States. He will be com- 
pelled to look for other Koreas and Indo- 
chinas. Here again we can use the high 
ground of the sea to prevent such aggres- 
sion. Naval forces—attack-carrier forces 
and amphibious forces have played primary 
roles in beating back the onslaughts in the 
Far East and making bluffs out of threats 
in the Middle East. They have shown their 
ability to wield the scalpel as well as the 
meat-ax. 

If we are to use this high ground, we must 
keep the enemy from gaining control of it. 
We must be able to destroy his submarines 
and ships off our coasts, in the middle of the 
oceans and in their home waters. As long 
as we can do this, the high ground of the 
sea is there for us to exploit. 


In conclusion of my remarks today, 
Mr. Speaker, again I want to emphasize 
the importance of time and how tremen- 
dously necessary time is to a nation 
building adequate defenses for the pro- 
tection of its security and its freedom. 
This is the position of the United States 
of America today. It is beyond my com- 
prehension how anyone possessing full 
information relating to the facts of our 
defenses and of the world situation could 
possibly vote to reject the $35 million so 
necessary for the commencement of cer- 
tain construction necessary in the build- 
ing of this nuclear-powered super air- 
craft carrier. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 390, nays 0, not voting 41, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 88] 
YEAS—390 
Abbitt Bray Curtis, Mass. 
Abernethy Breeding Curtis, Mo. 
Adair Brooks, La. ue 
Addonizio Brooks, Tex. Davis, Ga. 
rt Broomfield Dawson, III 
Alexander Brown, Ga Dawson, Utah 
Alger Brown, Mo. Delaney 
Allen, Calif. Brown, Ohio Dellay 
Allen, II. Brownson Dennison 
Anderson, Broyhill Dent 
Mont. Budge Denton 
Andrews Burdick Derounian 
Ant uso Burleson ereux 
Arends Bush Dingell 
Ashley Byrd Dixon 
Ashmore Byrne, Ill. Dollinger 
Aspinall Byrne, Pa Donohue 
Avery Byrnes, Wis. Dooley 
Ayres Canfield Dorn, N. Y. 
Bailey Cannon Dorn, S. C. 
Baker Carnahan Doyle 
Baldwin Carrigg Durham 
Barden Cederberg 
Celler Eberharter 
Bass, N. H. Chamberlain Edmondson 
Bass, Tenn. Chelf Elliott 
Bates Chenoweth Engle 
Baumhart Chiperfield Everett 
Church Evins 
Becker Clark Fallon 
Beckworth Coad Farbstein 
Bennett, Fla. Cofin 1 
Bennett, Mich. Collier Feighan 
Colmer Fenton 
Betts Cooley Fino 
Blatnik Corbett Flood 
Coudert Flynt 
Bolling Cramer Fogarty 
Bolton Cretella Forand 
Bonner Cunn: Ford 
Bosch Iowa 
Bow Fountain 
Boykin Nebr. Frazier 
Boyle Frelinghuysen 
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Friedel Libonati Riley 
Fulton Lipscomb Rivers 
Garmatz Roberts 
Gary McCarthy Robeson, Va 
Gathings Robison, N. Y. 
Gavin McCulloch Robsion, Ky. 
George McDonough 0 
Glenn Mi Rogers, Colo 
Gordon McGovern Rogers, 
McGregor Rogers, Mass. 
Grant McIntire Rogers, Tex. 
Gray McIntosh Rooney 
Green, Oreg. McMillan Roosevelt 
Green, Pa. McVey Rutherford 
Griffin Macdonald 
Griffiths St. George 
Gross A Saylor 
Gwinn Mack, Wash, Schenck 
Hagen Madden Scherer 
Haley Magnuson Schwengel 
Halleck Mahon Scott, N. O 
Harden Mallliard Scrivner 
Hardy Martin Scudder 
Harris Mason Seely-Brown 
Harrison, Nebr. Matthews Selden 
Harrison, Va. May 
Harve Meader Shelley 
Haskell Merrow Sieminski 
Hays, Ark Metcalf Sikes 
Hays, Ohio Michel Siler 
ealey Miller, Md. Simpson, III 
Hébert Miller, Nebr. Simpson, Pa. 
Hemphill Miller, N. L. Sisk 
Henderson Mills Smith, Calif. 
Herlong Mi Smith, 
Heselton Mitchell Smith, Va. 
ess Montoya Spence 
Hiestand Moore Springer 
Morano Staggers 
Hillings Morgan Stauffer 
Hoeven Morrison Steed 
Hoffman Oss Taber 
Holifleld Moulter Talle 
Holland Multer Teague, Calif. 
Holmes Mumma „Tex 
Holt Murray Teller 
Holtzman Natcher Tewes 
Horan Neal Thomas 
Hosmer Nicholson Thompson, La. 
Huddleston Nimtz Thompson, N. J. 
Hull Nix Thompson, Tex 
Hyde Norblad Thomson, Wyo 
Ikard Norrell Thornberry 
Jarman O’Brien, Ill Tollefson 
Jennings O'Brien, N. Y. Trimble 
Jensen O'Hara, III. Tuck 
Johansen O'Hara, Minn, Udall 
Johnson O’Konski man 
Jonas O'Neill Utt 
Jones, Ala. Osmers Vanik 
Jones, Mo Ostertag Van Pelt 
Judd an Van Zandt 
Karsten Patman Vinson 
Kean Patterson Vursell 
Kearns Pelly Wainwright 
Keating Perkins Walter 
Pfost Watts 
Kelly, N. Y. Philbin Weaver 
Pilcher Westland 
Kilburn Poage Wharton 
Kilday Poff Whitener 
Kilgore Polk Whitten 
King Porter Widnall 
Kirwan Preston Wier 
Kitchin Price Wigglesworth 
Kluczynski Prouty N. 
Knox Quie 
Krueger Rabaut Wilson, Calif. 
Lafore Rains Wilson, Ind. 
Laird Ray Winstead 
Landrum Reece, Tenn Withrow 
Lane Reed Wright 
Lankford Rees, Kans. Yates 
Latham Reuss Young 
LeCompte Rhodes, Ariz Younger 
Lennon Rhodes, Pa Zablocki 
Lesinski Riehlman Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—41 
Andersen, Dowdy Powell 
H. Carl Fisher Radwan 
Auchincloss Gregory Santangelo 
Baring Gubser Saund 
Belcher Hale Scott, Pa 
Bentley Jackson Sheppard 
Blitch James Shuford | 
Boggs Jenkins Smith, Kans. | 
Buckley Kearney Sullivan 
Christopher Knutson Taylor 
Clevenger Marshall Tollefson 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, Calif. Vorys 
Dies Morris Williams, Miss, 
Diggs Pillion Wolverton 
So the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Christopher with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Jen- 
kins. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 

Mrs, Sullivan with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Pillion. 

Mrs. Knutson with Mr. Scott of Pennsyl- 
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FREER EERE: 


Sheppard with Mr. Taylor. 

Shuford with Mr. Wolverton. 
Marshall with Mr. James, 

Fisher with Mr. Hale. 

Miller of California with Mr. Vorys. 
Dies with Mr. Bentley. 

Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Kearney. 
Morris with Mr. Gubser. 

Baring with Mr. Tollefson. 

Dowdy with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 


Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, during rollcall No. 88, I was in 
a conference with the secretary of labor 
of Pennsylvania concerning area-assist- 
ance legislation. Had I been present on 
the floor at the time of this rollcall I 
would have voted “aye.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement may be included in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of the proceedings 
under rollcall No. 88. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY INCREASES 

Mr. MURRAY submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(S. 72) to increase annuities payable to 
certain annuitants from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for 
other purposes. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(S. 734) an act to revise the basic com- 
pensation schedules of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
purposes, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate to the House amendment, and 
request a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, just what is the gen- 
tleman calling up now? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I am re- 
questing a conference on the amend- 
ments approved by the Senate to the bill 
S. 734. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the minority 
Member, the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. REES] agree to it? 
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Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Oh, 
surely. We discussed it this morning. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am advised there is 
no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Murray, Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. CORBETT, and 
Mr. Rees of Kansas. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to call of the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 11:57 a, m., the House 
stood in recess. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS TO HEAR 
AN ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The SPEAKER of the House of Rep- 
resentatives presided. 

At 12 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the President pro 
tempore and Members of the United 
States Senate, who entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore taking the chair at the 
right of the Speaker, and the Members 
of the Senate the seats reserved for 
them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort His Excellency 
the President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany into the Chamber the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Martin, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Morcan, and the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the 
part of the Senate the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort the 
Senator from Texas, Mr. JOHNSON, 
the Senator from California, Mr. Know- 
LAND, the Senator from Rhode Island, 
Mr, Green, the Senator from Montana, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, and the Senator from Il- 
linois, Mr. DIRKSEN. 

The Doorkeeper announced the follow- 
ing guests, who entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them: 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargé d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 

The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet. 

At 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m. the 
Doorkeeper announced His Excellency 
the President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

His Excellency the President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, escorted 
by the committee of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and stood at 
the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I deem it a high privilege, and 
certainly it is a great pleasure to me, as 
I am sure it is to all of you, to welcome 
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into this Chamber a man who represents 
a great, a proud, and a free people; and, 
as I said when I presented the Chancel- 
lor to this House, a people who are de- 
termined to remain free. [Applause.] 

I take pleasure in presenting the head 
of the German Government, the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. (Applause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THEODOR HEUSS, PRESIDENT OF- 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Members of the Congress of 
the United States, permit me first to 
make a personal remark. 

I have chosen not without hesitation 
to address this august assembly in my 
own language. I would much rather 
have addressed the Congress of the 
United States in English—and have es- 
tablished thereby, perhaps, a more im- 
mediate communication with Members 
of both Houses. But I have come re- 
luctantly to the conclusion that my com- 
mand of your language is not what it 
used to be—that it has, in fact, become 
somewhat rusty. I must ask your indul- 
gence, therefore, to allow me to speak 
to you in German. 

I am grateful to President Eisenhower 
for his invitation because it gives me an 
opportunity to see for myself the reality 
of these United States. I think I know 
a little about this country’s history. I 
know many of its citizens and I have 
had a great many discussions about the 
development and mentality of the people 
of this vast country. But already I feel 
that I shall not advance on my visit here 
beyond some very modest elementary 
lessons; and I, who have written a num- 
ber of books, promise you that I shall 
not write a book as an expert on the 
United States when I return home. Nor 
do I want to compete with de Tocqueville. 
The dimensions to be grasped compel 
humility. But I do appreciate the honor 
of being able to address this distinguished 
assembly whose debates and acts today 
profoundly influence the world’s destiny. 
It is a world responsibility which the 
American citizen has not sought but 
which he does not shirk. 

I shall speak to you with the utmost 
candor. After Hitler’s recklessness had 
forced the United States as well into his 
war, a shadow fell upon the American 
view of the German people: Every Ger- 
man seemed to be a Nazi. Today there 
is not much point in complaining about 
this distortion of the picture. After 1945 
I said to many an officer of the occupa- 
tion forces: You, who have never expe- 
rienced the meanness and technical per- 
fection of a totalitarian dictatorship, 
you are in the happy position in which 
you cannot even imagine the terrible 
moral pressure to which a people can be 
subjected. When we attempted, after 
1945, to reestablish something like public 
life on the basis of justice and democracy 
we, too, suffered much distress resulting 
from an outlook distorted by the passions 
of war. After a time, however, we saw 
how the reality of German life, little by 
little, was understood and interpreted. 
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Ten years ago I said that this was 
something quite new in world history: 
Up to May 8, 1945, the American citizen 
had to pay heavy taxes in order to de- 
stroy the German State whereas after 
May 8 he had to pay taxes in order to 
save the German people. But there was 
not merely the taxpayer’s burden which 
after a few years was absorbed into the 
grand design of the Marshall plan 
which, in turn, had evolved from the 
Hoover report. In addition there was 
the aid given by the individual Ameri- 
can, by the churches, the charitable or- 
ganizations, by the countless and un- 
countable men and women no matter 
whether they were of German origin or 
not. The love of one’s fellow man dis- 
solved fear and hatred. I do not come 
to you as a petitioner. I wish simply 
to express my gratitude for the action 
which your Government has taken as 
well as for the help rendered by millions 
of individual Americans. The material 
side of this assistance was important 
but not decisive: It gave us moral uplift 
and encouragement. Without the help 
of the United States it would have been 
inconceivable for 10 million Germans 
expelled from their homeland to be of- 
fered food, work and shelter. The fact 
that week after week several thousand 
people flee to the West from intellectual 
and spiritual slavery in the Soviet-oc- 
cupied zone continues to weigh heavy 
on the Federal Republic—their numbers 
have swelled to many hundreds of 
thousands. That stream of human be- 
ings is at once a lasting grievance and 
a perpetual reproach. 

I do not wish to take up the time at 
my disposal by discussing, in terms of 
personalities, the German contribution 
to the growth of American statehood and 
the development of the American way 
of life. But I think I may say this 
much: The two great Presidents of the 
United States, who have become leg- 
endary figures, come to mind—George 
Washington knew that he could depend 
on the solid work of organization done 
by the German General von Steuben 
just as Abraham Lincoln could rely on 
the German champion of freedom, Carl 
Schurz, the most prominent representa- 
tive of the many young Germans who 
came to the United States in quest of 
those civic and political rights for which 
they had fought vainly in Germany in 
1848. The liberal and idealistic element 

represented by those groups was easily 
integrated into the American historical 
concept. And this concept was ex- 
panded and strengthened by the tradi- 
tion of diligent, skillful labor of the mil- 
lions of people of German descent who 
have been absorbed—for which they are 
grateful, I may say—into the substance 
of the American Nation. 

We in Germany found ourselves in a 
strange situation after 1945. The people 
were exhausted and starving; the atti- 
tude of many toward the victorious pow- 
ers was “Do what you like with us.” 
At that time the reproach was heard— 
also from this country—that the Ger- 
mans were sorry for themselves. There 
was something in that. But with the 
coming of a sound currency and of the 
Marshall plan, people in Germany saw 
that there was purpose again in hard 
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work and effort. So the Germans set 
to work and put life into their economy 
again. In 1949 and 1950, I told promi- 
nent American businessmen frequently 
that the Marshall plan funds were well 
invested in Germany. Can you hold this 
against a people that they have regained 
economic strength through industrious- 
ness and skill, and thanks to the eco- 
nomic commonsense displayed by the 
United States which was the essential 
condition for German economic re- 
covery? I find nothing more interesting 
than to read in some newspapers of the 
Western World—though not in the 
United States—that the Germans are 
once more becoming imperialists be- 
cause they have more or less recovered 
their share of the world’s market. 
Surely, there is no imperialism but much 
useful work in building sturdy cranes 
and manufacturing medical supplies. 

During the past 50 years Germany has 
had the misfortune to acquire the repu- 
tation of being the nation which em- 
bodied, so to speak, eternal unrest and 
overweening ambition. A hundred years 
earlier—following the French revolution 
and the first Napoleon—other countries 
enjoyed this reputation. It would seem 
to me a good idea to get rid of such 
clichés encountered here and there in 
newspapers and schoolbooks. 

We, all of us, must shed this habit of 
thinking, while, at the same time, not 
abandoning our traditional values. The 
German people—who here and there are 
still strangely suspected of exemplifying 
aggressive nationalism—existed as the 
Holy Roman Empire, as a European en- 
tity, imbued with a sense of responsi- 
bility toward Europe as a whole. And 
that was at a time when Spain, Britain, 
France, and later Russia, had long em- 
barked upon a very concrete policy of 
expansion. I do not say this because I 
want to engage in polemics against his- 
toric events of bygone centuries—that is 
always a senseless thing to do—but in 
order to make the discussion about our 
present situation a little easier. 

It is remarkable: The Korean crisis— 
a scene of secondary importance in the 
traditional European concept of his- 
tory—has laid open, both materially and 
psychologically, the fundamental issue— 
respect for law or for arbitrary power, 
for violent action or for free self-deter- 
mination. I cannot here dwell on this. 
But I can say what the effect has been 
on us in Germany. National freedom— 
including that aspect of it which con- 
cerns the social order—is a value which 
must be defended. It must be defended 
not only by those who are immediately 
affected but by all those to whom peace 
is a value per se and democracy a moral 
value. Believe me, it was not easy in 
Germany to explain the duty to do mili- 
tary service to the man-in-the-street 
who had been persuaded by propaganda 
that his military service had been some 
sort of crime because the supreme com- 
mand had been in the hands of criminals. 
And yet it was possible to establish in 
people’s consciousness the natural feel- 
ing—that he who cherishes the security 
of his native soil and the maintenance 
55 freedom must also help to safeguard 

em. 
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You must not expect of me a detailed 
exposition of our domestic German difi- 
culties. National reunification not only 
remains the object of German longing 
but also the prerequisite for Europe's 
recovery. The slogan of coexistence 
may imply the coexistence of different 
ideologies in different national territories 
but it is absurd to base it on a relation- 
ship of total power on the one hand and 
total impotence on the other, which— 
look at the situation of 1945—disrupts a 
nation and denies it democratic self- 
determination. 

The settlement of the Saar question 
has shown that a patient policy which 
recognizes democratic rights can lead to 
a happy result. An onerous burden has 
been lifted from German-French under- 
standing, the cornerstone for strength- 
ening an all-European consciousness. 
The German and the French people have 
equally contributed to this success and 
thereby have at long last brought about 
a good neighborly relationship between 
the two countries. 

This much is evident: The Germans 
know where they belong. ‘Their history, 
their intellectual and Christian-religious 
traditions have made them an integral 
part of what is called the Western 
World. On this point there can be no 
neutrality for us. There is something 
disquieting in the fear sometimes ex- 
pressed in the Western press: Tomorrow 
they will reach an understanding with 
Soviet totalitarianism—that is what we 
term the “Rapallo complex”—or in the 
specter sometimes evoked in Germany: 
Washington and Moscow will come to an 
agreement and Germany will be the 
victim. It was very important to us 
reassuring in a way—that President 
Eisenhower repeatedly made it very clear 
how much he felt Germany’s tragic par- 
tition to be one of the heaviest mortgages 
on Europe’s future. We shall never, 
never forget how President Truman by 
means of the so-called airlift in 1948-49, 
with the approval of the entire American 
people, saved Germany’s old capital of 
Berlin—literally saved it—and thus de- 
cided the fate of Europe at a crucial 
point. The Germans, too, have per- 
ceived it as their duty to participate as 
free and active partners in the poten- 
tialities of peace and freedom implicit in 
this concept of the fate of Europe. 
Hence, the Federal Republic’s loyal co- 
operation in the overall defense plan- 
ning of NATO. Never again in the fu- 
ture shall German and American soldiers 
fight each other. And we realize that 
the sacrifice made by American mothers 
in having their sons in German garri- 
sons—not, indeed, for the purpose of 
preparing wars but to prevent them by 
their presence and thereby to secure the 
democratic way of life for the future— 
we realize that this sacrifice corresponds 
to the great sense of duty which marks 
your tradition of liberty. And I am 
pleased to be able to state that, apart 
from a few unhappy incidents, many 
good, personal, and even, in some cases, 
family connections have developed, as 
well as much fruitful cooperation in the 
cultural and intellectual spheres. 

It is not the case —as simple-minded 
people sometimes will have it—that it 
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took two lost wars to force the Germans 
into the school of democracy. One of 
my pleasant memories is how a scholarly 
American officer in 1945 or 1946 explained 
to me that not only the Americans but 
also the Germans should know more 
about Germany’s old democratic tradi- 
tions which were preserved amidst the 
absolutism of the princes, and he gave 
me a lecture about the self-government 
of the old free and imperial cities of Ger- 
many. I have never forgotten this con- 
versation, which struck a chord in my 
own family tradition. That was, indeed, 
a great German contribution to the 
evolving burgher civilization. And here, 
I suppose, is the point of contact and 
of mutual stimulation between the two 
sides. Behind us lie the bad times when 
the exchange of views and of knowledge 
was stopped. It is among the agreeable 
experiences of our time that people, 
through exchange visits, have been able 
to get to know one another; tens of thou- 
sands of Germans were able to absorb 
in this country the breath of your intel- 
lectual and political climate. And we on 
our part are glad to see the many Ameri- 
cans visiting our country once more— 
not only to see the romantic Rhine, 
which 100 or 50 years ago was the main 
attraction for travelers, but to ac- 
quaint themselves with our people, their 
achievements and their opinions. 

I am coming to the end now, grateful 
that you have listened to me with pa- 
tience. Believe me that our Germany 
will never again depart from the path of 
democracy and freedom. It is our sin- 
cere resolve to be good and dependable 
allies. As an institution the office of the 
German Federal President cannot be 
compared to that of the President of the 
United States. I would ask all those to 
appreciate this who expect declarations 
about such technical matters as the con- 
clusion of a. European security pact, 
methods of disarmament, and other 
problems. What we must aim at is to 
ease the social, economic, military, and 
political problems causing tension in the 
world—problems which have always ex- 
isted but which have been aggravated 
since 1914. I have no illusions; I know 
that the pressing questions of giving 
substance to European political and eco- 
nomic cooperation, of achieving endur- 
ing settlement in the Near East, of safe- 
guarding the Free World against all dan- 
gers—that these are not to be minimized, 
These issues are full of difficulties, but 
examples have shown us that they are 
capable of solution; one need only re- 
call the problems of Trieste and the Saar. 
It is my firm conviction that the peoples 
of the Free World—deeply rooted as they 
are in the Christian faith—possess the 
moral strength to maintain their posi- 
tion and uphold their ideals. All that is 
required is to set in motion some of the 
all-pervasive forces inherent in human 
nature: reason, a sense of proportion, 
and perhaps a little love. 

At 1 o’clock and 3 minutes post merid- 
ian, His Excellency the President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, accom- 
panield by the committee of escort, re- 
tired from the Chamber. 

CApplause, the Members rising. 1 
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The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint meeting of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 1 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 


PROCEEDINGS DURING RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the proceedings that took 
place during the recess be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until Saturday midnight to file a 
report on the bill S. 3497. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, for clar- 
ification of the Recor, I would like to 
state I was called before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board this morning and, as a 
result, missed both rollcalls. Had I been 
present I would have voted “aye” on the 
Sikes amendment and “aye” on the final 
passage of the bill. 


MENSHIKOV IS PERSONA NON 
GRATA 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request from the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
portunity afforded us to hear Prof. Theo- 
dor Heuss, President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, is in accordance 
with long-established and honored cus- 
tom of hearing directly from a repre- 
sentative of a foreign country, and par- 
ticularly countries which are our friends 
and allies. In sharp contrast was the 
devious and improper attempt by Men- 
shikov, the Ambassador in the United 
States representing the Russian despots 
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in the Kremlin, who “systematically vio- 
lated the norms of behavior for diplo- 
matic representatives’ by making a 
direct appeal to individual Members of 
Congress, over the heads of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, in a futile effort to influence 
them to support the objective of the 
Russian despots. One of Menshikov’s 
objectives is to prevent the rearming of 
the free and democratic Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany in 
order to defend itself against further 
Russian Communist aggression. Men- 
shikov, by his many violations of the 
norms of behavior for diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, has made himself persona 
non grata and it is high time that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took immediate steps 
to declare Ambassador Menshikov per- 
sona non grata so that he will be re- 
moved from the American scene. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee may sit next week while the 
House is in session on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION BILL OF 
1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 586 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12695) to provide for a l-year extension 
of the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means may be offered to any sec- 
tion of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the pill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require; 


after which I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 
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House Resolution 586 makes in order 
the consideration of H. R. 12695, the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1958. ‘The resolu- 
tion provides for a closed rule, 2 hours 
of general debate and waives points of 
order against the bill. 

The bill extends for 1 year, until July 1, 
1959, the present 52-percent corporate 
income tax rate which was due to revert 
to 47 percent as of July 1, 1958. This 
would occur through the reduction from 
30 percent to 25 percent in the normal 
tax to which all corporate taxable in- 
come is subject. The present corporate 
income tax rate is also extended for 
mutual insurance companies and inter- 
issuers. The 22-percent surtax which 
applies only to income over $25,000 re- 
mains unchanged. 

Provision is made for a 1-year exten- 
sion of the present excise tax rates, 
which otherwise would be reduced as of 
July 1, on distilled spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, passenger automobiles and 
auto parts and accessories. 

A deficit of approximately $4 billion 
is anticipated for fiscal 1958 and a deficit 
of about $11 billion for fiscal 1959. It is 
estimated that if the corporate and ex- 
cise tax rates are not continued at the 
present rates, the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1959 would be close to $13 billion. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 586 so the House may proceed to 
the consideration of this measure. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no one who is opposed to the 
rule. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is par- 
ticularly significant, I think, that on the 
close of this historic joint meeting which 
took place today there was being held 
in the Borough of Churches, sometimes 
known as Brooklyn, the 129th annual 
anniversary day parade signifying the 
founding of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union. On that gala occasion, unique, 
I think, in the country, hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children 
are proudly proclaiming their faith and 
allegiance, their allegiance to their God 
and to their country. I wish, Mr. 
Speaker, the world could participate in 
that happy holiday of holiness. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 12695, with 
Mr. FLYNT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 12695 extends for 
1 year from June 30, 1958, through June 
30, 1959, the existing corporate normal 
tax rate and certain excise-tax rates. 
The rates involved are generally referred 
to as the Korean tax rates.” 

I introduced this bill at the request of 
the administration. The ranking minor- 
ity member on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Reep], introduced an identical 
bill, H. R. 12696. The full year effect of 
this bill will be to retain $2.5 billion in 
revenue which would otherwise be lost 
should the extension not be made. This 
consists of $1,710 million in corporation 
taxes and $794 million in excise taxes. 

The effect of this 1-year extension of 
the corporate normal tax rate is to con- 
tinue this rate at 30 percent; otherwise, 
it would be automatically reduced on July 
1 of this year to 25 percent. The surtax 
rate of 22 percent on corporations is not 
affected by this bill. The excise tax rates 
which would be continued at their pres- 
ent levels are those on distilled spirits, 
beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger auto- 
mobiles, and automobile parts and ac- 
cessories. 

In his appearance before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget stated, and I 
quote: 

The expected deficit under existing condi- 
tions must probably be accepted as inevitable, 
although we will continue to press for effi- 
cient and economical management through- 
out the Government. If the deficit is to be 
held within present estimates, we cannot 
undertake to allow tax rates to be reduced. 
Considering all of the unfavorable aspects of 
such reductions—higher deficits, higher in- 
terest costs, and higher national debt—I 
strongly recommend that the Congress extend 
present tax rates for another year. 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
concurred in these views of the Director. 

Mr. Chairman, like all members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and, 
I am sure all Members of the House, I 
am deeply concerned over present eco- 
nomic conditions, and I have given much 
thought to the many proposals that 
have been made to reduce taxes as a 
means of stimulating the economy. I 
have had the staff submit monthly re- 
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ports to me on the latest information 
relating to the economy. At the present, 
I am of the opinion that no tax reduc- 
tions should be made. The Treasury 
Department estimated in the January 
budget that there would be a $400 mil- 
lion deficit in fiscal year 1958 which 
ends this June 30. It is now estimated 
by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation that the def- 
icit will be $3.9 billion for fiscal year 
1958 if expenditures are $73 billion. It 
was estimated in the January budget 
that there would be a surplus for fiscal 
year 1959 of $500 million. The staff now 
estimates that the deficit for fiscal year 
1959 will be $11.1 billion if expendi- 
tures are $78 billion. Expenditures in 
fiscal 1959 may reach $80 billion. The 
high expenditure levels involved in these 
estimates in themselves should consti- 
tute a considerable stimulant to the 
economy. In addition, as the committee 
well knows, other measures have been 
and will be enacted by the Congress to 
help bring about economic recovery. It 
is my hope that these expenditures will 
bring about the desired result without 
enlarging our prospective deficits. 

Should the corporate and excise tax 
rates involved in the pending bill not 
be extended, the deficit for fiscal year 
1959 would be close to $13 billion. Such 
deficits not only have the obvious result 
of increasing the national debt but 
bring about heavier and heavier interest 
charges on the debt with all the other 
unfortunate consequences of deficit 
financing. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Ways and Means will continue to fol- 
low the course of economic conditions 
very closely. Should it develop that 
economic conditions worsen and the 
trend in the critical indicator of eco- 
nomie activity call for actions to bring 
about economic recovery, we will take 
the necessary action to accomplish this 
result. 

In view of the fact that the corporate 
normal tax rate and the excise taxes in- 
volved in this bill will automatically be 
reduced on July 1, by $2.5 billion, I 
strongly urge that this bill be enacted 
to continue the present rates for an- 
other year to avoid this loss in revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of 
the House I am including at this point 
tables which set forth the amount of 
revenue involved in the pending bill, 
receipts and expenditures, and the con- 
dition of the Federal budget with actual 
figures for fiscal year 1957 and the latest 
estimates for fiscal years 1958 and 1959: 


TaBLE 1.—Receipts, expenditures, and surplus or deficit of the Federal Government, actual 
for fiscal year 1957, estimates for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


[Billions of dollars] 


Expenditures. 
Surplus (-+) or — OES See 


Estimated, 1958 Estimated, 1959 


tion of present rates of all 


1 Assuming continua’ taxes, 
3 Expenditure estimates are those recently used by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


1958 
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TABLE 2.—Receipts of the Federal Government, actual for fiscal year 1957, estimates for 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


{Millions of dollars] 


Transfers to Federal old-ago and survivors 

insurance and disability trust funds. .....---- 
Transfer to railroad retirement account 
ee to highway trust fund 


of G = 


Net budget receipts. 


1 Assuming continuation of present rates of all taxes. 
2 Includes taxes not elsewhere classified. 


Norx.— Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


TABLE 3.—Estimated revenue gain from post- 
poning scheduled rate reductions from 
July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1959 


[Millions of dollars} 


Schedule rate 
change 


Corporation in- Reduce normal 
come tax. tax 5 percent- 
age points. 
Excise taxes: 

Alcohol tax 
Distilled spirits. 1 255 to $9 per 
Beer. $9 to $8 per 

barrel. 
Wines Various 
Total alcohol 
taxes. 

Tobacco taxes: 4 to $3.50 per 
Cigarettes thousand. 
(small). 

Passe: auto- | 10 2 to 7 

mob) perce: 

Parts and acces- | 8 88 to 5 
sor les for auto- percent. 
mobiles, 

Total excise, |-....0-.---0-a---- 
taxes. 
c AE 


1 Postponing the scheduled rate reductions will result 
in the elimination of floor stocks refunds of $180,000,000 
which would otherwise be 1127 in fiscal year 1959. These 
have been shown as additional revenue losses in the 
fiscal year 1959 for the various excise taxes. 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 


Mr. Chairman, I also include at this 
point figures which may be of general 
interest relating to personal income: 

Total personal income 


[In billions} 


$335.9 
337.9 
339. 5 
340. 6 
342.9 
344.8 
346.3 
347.3 
347.2 


September. 


Total personal income—Continued 
[In billions] 


Total personal income: 
Average, Ist 4 months, 1957_... 
Average, ist 4 months, 1958.. 


Source: Economic Indicators and Business News Re- 
port, Department of Commerce. 


Norte,—The total figures do not show the complete 
picture, because wages and salaries have been dropping 
considerably while at the same time the so-called “trans- 

ents,” such as social eee? rpU ublic assistance, 
ve been steadily or example, in 
December of 1957 the ‘transfer . amounted 
to approximately $23 billion, whereas in April of 1958 
they amounted to approximately $25.4 billion. 

It will be noted from the above tables 
the excise taxes that are involved are 
to be found on page 6 of the committee 
report also. You will observe that the 
tax on distilled spirits would be reduced 
from $10.50 to $9 per gallon; that the 
tax on beer would be reduced from $9 
per barrel to $8 per barrel; that the tax 
on wines would be reduced in varying 
amounts; that the taxes on cigarettes 
would be reduced from $4 to $3.50 per 
thousand; that the manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax on passenger cars would be re- 
duced from 10 to 7 percent; on auto- 
mobile parts and accessories from 8 to 
5 percent. 

Those are the items which are in- 
volved in the bill before the Committee. 
There has been some misunderstanding 
as to what is involved here. I think it 
is well for us to repeat that in the bill 
before us, the tax rates that we are ex- 
tending with the exception of the corpo- 
rate tax rate are confined to the excise 
taxes on distilled spirits, beer, wines, 
cigarettes, and automobiles in the main. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Are you removing the 
4 cents per short ton of coal transporta- 
tion tax on the transportation of coal? 
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Mr. MILLS. That tax is not involved. 
As I recall, that was enacted in the 
Revenue Act of 1942. It is not in the bill 
before us. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that in view of the sad 
plight of the coal industry we cannot 
justify the continuation of the transpor- 
tation tax? 

Mr. MILLS. I think I can justify to 
the House all of our present taxes, if the 
gentleman will just bear with me. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will be glad to bear 
with you, but I do not agree. 

Mr. MILLS. I would expect the gen- 
tleman to have his own opinion. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
reported this legislation without amend- 
ment, after the committee was apprised 
of certain facts with respect to our fiscal 
situation. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury reported to us in his statement, 
which is also included in the report at 
page 17, that it is contemplated that our 
expenditures in fiscal 1959, beginning 
July 1 next, will be in the neighborhood 
of $78 or $80 billion. ‘Think of it; $78 
or $80 billion. The staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion at the same time reported to us that 
its best estimates of revenue within the 
fiscal year 1959 is $66.9 billion. If our 
expenditures are no higher than $78 bil- 
lion, that means a staggering deficit of 
$11.1 billion in the next fiscal year. That 
amount would be increased by the 
amount of revenue that will be brought 
in under this bill, if the legislation is 
not passed by the Congress. It is antici- 
pated that the revenue in the bill before 
us, for fiscal 1959, is in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,800 million. It will bring in 
revenue over a full 12-month period of 
around $244 billion, but you understand 
there is some lag in the collection of rev- 
enue, so that some of the revenues which 
will be derived under this legislation will 
actually come in during fiscal 1960. So 
we would have to add onto this $11.1 
billion the amount that we would refrain 
from continuing to raise if we do not 
pass this legislation. That would mean 
approximately a $13-billion deficit in 
1959. But, thinking in terms of what the 
deficit might be if our expenditures ac- 
tually rose to the level of $80 billion, with 
the estimates of revenue remaining the 
same, $66.9 billion, we would find our- 
selves with a deficit of $13.1 billion, plus 
the amount of revenue involved in this 
bill, or very close to $15 billion of deficit. 

It is argued by many people that we 
ought to use tax policy in order to stimu- 
late the economy by either providing for 
a general tax reduction in all taxes at 
this time or by providing a combination 
of general tax reductions affecting indi- 
viduals and excises. It has also been ar- 
gued that we ought to confine our reduc- 
tions to excise taxes. Let us look at the 
situation that we have before us. If we 
should provide, in the face of the figures 
I have just given you, in addition thereto, 
general tax reductions, we would have to 
anticipate in fiscal year 1959 a deficit 
in the neighborhood of around $18 bil- 
lion—maybe more. 

If we confine our action, though, to the 
excise taxes, it is amyone’s guess as to 
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the amount of revenue that would be in- 
volved in excise-tax reduction. I do not 
believe it is possible for us, in answer 
to the question raised by the gentleman 
from West Virginia, to satisfy the de- 
mand that exists throughout the coun- 
try with respect to excise taxes without 
looking at them all. 

If we undertook here today to confine 
our reductions merely to the 3-percent 
tax on freight, I am satisfied that many 
of your constituents would contend, and 
perhaps justifiably so, that we were over- 
looking a situation which they have 
which is just as meritorious, just as 
worthy of our consideration in connec- 
tion with tax reduction as the particular 
class of reduction in the field of excise 
taxes that we might have selected. 

My guess is, if we should again 
hold hearings before our committee on 
excise taxes, that most of the people 
who are in businesses affected would be 
able to make a case before the commit- 
tee, one probably just about as good as 
the other. So, in all probability, if we 
undertook to reduce excise taxes, we 
might end up with two or three billion 
dollars in reduction. If we did that, 
that would have to be added to the 
amount that we can presently foresee 
as the deficit for fiscal 1959. 

Let me ask how much of a deficit is 
required in the opinion of those who say 
that we should create more deficit in 
order to affect the present downturn in 
business activity and in the economy 
generally. How much is required? Does 
anyone know? Actually whether or not 
a deficit in Federal spending in the fiscal 
year 1959 of $11 billion or $15 billion 
would be sufficient to serve as the stim- 
ulus to the economy to get back into a 
period of growth is anyone’s guess. Can 
we say, under present conditions, that 
actually we must add more deficit to 
that through tax reduction in order to 
create the stimulus that is required 
within the economy to restore it to 
growth? I do not know. 

I should point out that it is argued 
by many people that tax reduction as 
such will not be the answer in the way 
of a stimulus, that the trouble is with 
respect to the durable-goods industry as 
it is with respect to the liquidation of 
inventories. They think that might not 
4 affected by general tax reduction at 


It remains, however, for our committee 
and for the Congress, I think, to keep a 
close watch on the situation and to take 
further action with respect to the eco- 
nomic situation if things do not im- 
prove as expected. I know that many 
contend that we have taken action al- 
ready. Many are contending that we 
will take more action on the expenditures 
side that will have its effect on the econ- 
omy. If we should reduce these and 
other taxes at the moment and create a 
larger deficit we may raise the indebt- 
edness of the Federal Government by a 
dollar amount almost equal the amount 
of the tax reduction. We can talk all 
we want to about the stimulus it gives 
to the economy to reduce this or to re- 
duce that; but those people in the Gov- 
ernment who make the estimates of rev- 
enue, and who advise us on what the 
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effects of our action are from a techni- 
cal point of view, do not give much 
weight to any offsetting increases in rev- 
enue to come in as a result of reducing 
taxes at this time. So we have to pro- 
ceed on the basis that we will be adding 
to the public debt a good part of what- 
ever amount of tax reduction we create, 
and not just in this one fiscal year. Also, 
are we going to be willing as soon as 
the situation revives to restore the cuts 
which we would propose to enact now? 
If we are not willing to do that, then 
we are going to have a series of fiscal 
years in the future wherein we are going 
to have deficits also as a result of the 
deficit that we create or the further 
deficit we create by a tax reduction in 
the fiscal year 1959. Do we want to 
undertake that course of action until we 
know absolutely that a tax reduction is 
required and is the last effective remain- 
ing vehicle that we can use in order to 
bring us back from the downturn in 
which we presently find ourselves? Re- 
member that, in addition to higher def- 
icits, we will have higher interest on the 
public debt as well as the possibility of 
inflation. 

I cannot now reach the conclusion 
that this economy will not come back 
short of a tax reduction. When we 
reach the point that I feel it cannot 
come back or that it will not level out 
or come up the hill short of a tax re- 
duction I would be willing under those 
circumstances to be for a tax reduction. 
I cannot reach that conclusion today. 

I hope my colleagues will recognize 
the fact that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will continue to stay abreast 
of the situation. We will recommend 
to the House such courses of action as 
we feel to be in the best interest of all 
and in the direction of promoting 
growth. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I want to approach this 
question from another angle. I pre- 
sume the gentleman’s committee or his 
staff has kept track of the 5-year tax 
amortization writeoff which was an- 
other Korean war action during the 
emergency. That has been going on 
now pretty nearly 8 years. What are 
the losses that occur through lack of a 
tax being restored where they were 
written off under that plan? And, also, 
while I am on my feet, what are we 
doing with reference to the depletion 
allowances? Those are two items that 
I think would bring in an equal amount 
that some of these excise taxes now 
bring in. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman refers to 
rapid amortization or to rapid depre- 
ciation as being a loss of revenue. Ac- 
tually, this depreciation does not repre- 
sent loss of revenue. It represents a 
postponement of revenue. To the ex- 
tent that there is postponement you 
can say that within a particular fiscal 
year there is a loss to the Treasury. 
Let me say about rapid amortization 
that I had a bill pending for a long time 
to eliminate it. I did not pursue that 
bill because of action which was taken 
last year to make limited use of 
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rapid amortization. I think there is 
still perhaps in this period some neces- 
sity or some degree of advisability for 
use of a program of rapid depreciation. 
When we are participating or about to 
participate in this further technological 
advance in the field of science, we have 
come up with the need for new facilities 
that will have no practical value ex- 
cept to the defense effort. It may be 
necessary in some instances in order to 
get private enterprise to undertake such 
construction to give them a degree of 
rapid amortization. But, at least, in 
answer to the gentleman’s question, 
rapid amortization under the limita- 
tions today is nothing to what it was 
during the Korean war or in the imme- 
diate years following the Korean war. 
Its application is very, very limited at 
the moment. We have been keeping 
up with it, and that is the conclusion 
a I have reached from my studies 
of it. 

Now, with respect to the question how 
much money do we lose on depletion al- 
lowances, I have forgotten the exact 
figures of what is involved. I am not 
sure that all of the depletion allowances 
that are now in effect or that have been 
urged are proper or necessary. The 
committee, however, and the Congress 
have decided by their affirmative votes— 
in our committee, at least—over the 
years not to do anything to reduce de- 
pletion allowances. It is not just for 
oil, but it applies to all the minerals and 
all the nonmetallics. It has been said 
that maybe we have included too many 
items, and perhaps we have. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] have in mind what is in- 
volved in the way of revenue? 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. MILLS. I remember one propo- 
sal made some years ago with respect to 
reductions of the depletion allowances 
from the existing levels, and it was re- 
ported that there was about $400 mil- 
lion of revenue in so-called excess al- 
lowances in that study. I do not know 
the total figure as of today. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. As the distin- 
guished chairman knows, a great many 
Members from both sides of the aisle 
have appeared before his committee 
urging relief for small business, in par- 
ticular have asked for consideration of 
tax relief for small business as well as 
other relief within the jurisdiction of 
the gentleman’s committee. Can the 
gentleman tell me whether this will be 
considered by the committee in the fu- 
ture so that we may have some idea 
where small business will go from here? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say it is not go- 
ing to be considered in the future; we 
are already in the process of considering 
it in executive session. We will—pos- 
sibly tomorrow—be able to conclude 
our consideration and be in a position 
to have perfected a bill that we can 
report to the House next week. I have 
said for the benefit of those interested 
in small-business legislation of this sort 
for some time that it was on the cal- 
endar before our committee and that 
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we would report legislation. And, I 
want to thank the gentleman and the 
other members of his Committee on 
Small Business for the very valuable 
suggestions and recommendations that 
they have made to the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the course of 
the hearings that we conducted on this 
matter and since that time. You have 
been very helpful to us. 

I hope the bill we will report will be 
generally acceptable. I want to point 
out to the gentleman that perhaps it 
may not go to the full extent with respect 
to all matters that the gentleman and his 
subcommittee suggested that we go, but I 
hope it will be satisfactory to the gentle- 
man and his colleagues. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to inquire 
with respect to the matter brought up by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Wier] regarding depletion allowance. 
Is it a fact that this depletion allowance 
applies to the development, for instance, 
of foreign concessions held by a company 
like your oil companies operating in 
Venezuela? 

Mr. MILLS. Depletion allowance does 
apply to the development of oil or min- 
erals, anything to which it would apply 
domestically, also abroad. Of course, 
there has to be an American taxpayer 
involved in order for it to apply abroad. 
But, it does apply. 

Mr. BAILEY. In this case they are 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. They are 
American taxpayers abroad who do ob- 
tain the benefit under depletion allow- 
ances. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. May I ask two questions 
regarding this subject? First, with re- 
spect to oil depletion allowance, when 
was the last time that the House had an 
opportunity to vote on this matter? I 
have been here 10 years, and I do not 
remember that the question was ever 
presented to the House during that 
period. When was the last time we were 
permitted to vote on this question? 

Mr. MILLS. In the Revenue Act of 
1954 there were some changes made with 
reference to depletion. There were some 
increases and other modifications. There 
has been one subsequent piece of legisla- 
tion passed in the last session, which 
extended depletion allowance on sand 
and gravel to the operators of licensees 
on navigable streams. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us whether those bills were brought up 
under closed rules? 

Mr. MILLS. Major tax bills are as 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. YATES. When was the last time 
the House had an opportunity to vote 
to change the oil depletion allowance? 

Mr. MILLS. I am not certain when 
the House had such an opportunity on 
the floor. Of course, closed rules permit 
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a motion to recommit with instructions. 
I remember that when the depletion al- 
lowance for oil initially passed 

Mr. YATES. That was 1926, was it 
not? 

Mr. MILLS. 1926 is the year I be- 
lieve; the House passed it at 25 percent, 
the Senate raised it to 30 percent and in 
conference they agreed on 2742 percent. 
It has remained at that level ever since. 
In spite of the fact that some Presidents 
in the past have recommended that it 
be reduced, it has never been reduced. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman has not 
told us when was the last time the 
House had the opportunity to amend it. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman said that 
he has not had that chance in 10 years. 
I believe this is my 20th year here, and 
I do not believe that I have ever had 
a chance on the floor to vote on this 
matter under an open rule. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. 

Mr. MILLS. Because it has always 
been included in a revenue bill under a 
closed rule. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman a second question? 
Does the fact that the Committee on 
Ways and Means has brought in this 
bill to extend certain excise taxes mean 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
is likely not to bring in another bill 
seeking to cut other excise taxes without 
having first been requested to do so by 
the administration? 

Mr. MILLS. Without having been re- 
quested? 

Mr. YATES. Yes; requested to do so 
by the President or his administration. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
to the gentleman that as far as lam con- 
cerned, as chairman of the committee— 
and I am being perfectly frank with the 
gentleman—unless conditions get some- 
what worse than they are today, I have 
no plan for calling the committee to- 
gether for the purpose of considering ex- 
cise tax reductions or a tax reduction 
generally. I am not the boss; I am the 
servant of the committee. Any time the 
committee does not agree with the posi- 
tion which I am maintaining, the com- 
mittee has a way of considering these 
matters. But I think that the Committee 
on Ways and Means is as cognizant as 
any group can be of what will be the con- 
sequences to our deficit situation from 
any general tax reduction. That is not 
to say that I, and all members of the 
committee would not like to see tax cuts 
if we could afford. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
has partially answered the question I 
had intended to ask. That is: Is the 
House to conclude from what the gentle- 
man has said, and from the fact that 
this bill is being considered now, that we 
may not expect any general tax reduction 
or any excise tax reduction in this ses- 
sion of Congress? 

Mr. MILLS. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man definitely and finally what may 
happen during this session of Congress. 
I have tried to indicate to the gentleman 
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my own present feelings with regard to 
the situation. The gentleman knows the 
position of the administration with re- 
spect to this matter. The President has 
said, himself, that these matters will con- 
tinue to be reviewed. We have said in 
our committee report that these matters 
will be reviewed continually, but that at 
the moment, in connection with the pro- 
posed legislation to extend these Korean 
tax rates we did not deem it advisable to 
eg to the House with any tax reduc- 
on. 

Mr. MORANO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, then there is a longshot 
possibility that there may be a general 
tax reduction bill presented to this Con- 
gress before adjournment? 

Mr. MILLS. Ido not want to lead the 
gentleman into believing that that is a 
probability although I think there is a 
possibility if the economic situation 
should worsen. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. In the report of the 
gentleman's committee on pages 3 and 
4 there are set forth the estimated rev- 
enue losses if these reductions which 
are now called for were not postponed. 
One of the items is the corporation in- 
come tax. Does the gentleman’s com- 
mittee have a breakdown on how much 
of that corporate income tax comes from 
small-business corporations? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not have that figure 
before me. It is my recollection that 
by far the larger part of the corporate 
tax is paid by the few hundred larger 
corporations in the United States and 
that a much smaller part is paid by the 
several hundred thousand of the smaller 
corporations and the medium-sized cor- 
porations; but I do not remember the 
exact figure. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I was glad to hear 
the gentleman say that special attention 
is being given to the problems of small 
business, as it should be, but I rather felt 
the knell of doom was sounded with re- 
spect to any tax reduction in this Con- 
gress. 

I want to ask the gentleman this: 
There are some of us not as experienced 
as the gentlemen who do hold the 
theory that some slight reduction in ex- 
cise taxes would stimulate buying power. 
That is particularly true as regards the 
automobile industry. It is also true that 
some of us feel very strongly that con- 
sideration at least should be given to the 
removal of the excise tax on passenger 
and freight transportation. In the light 
of what the gentleman said, and I realize 
why he said it because I have such faith 
in his sincerity as well as his experience, 
could we not consider these matters on 
their separate merits and expect to see 
a tax reduction of that nature? 


Mr. MILLS. Let me say this to the’ 


gentlewoman from Illinois: 

There is over $700 million of revenue 
involved in the transportation tax on 
property and persons. ‘There is over $1 
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billion of revenue involved, as I recall 
the figure, in the excise tax on automo- 
biles. I doubt very seriously that those 
are the only excise taxes about which the 
affected parties could make a good case 
for some reduction. If we should, how- 
ever, disregard the pleas of the others 
who are interested and concerned and 
confine our action to a reduction of these 
alone, I do not know what psychological 
reaction we might get from the people 
who feel just as entitled to a reduction 
and who would not be offered any reduc- 
tion. 

I tried to say in my opening statement 
that I thought if we went into this matter 
of reducing excise taxes it might take $2 
or $3 billion of revenue loss in order to 
satisfy the demands that would be made 
for reduction. I do not believe in view 
of our budget situation that we can now 
afford to take that step. Perhaps the 
gentlewoman is correct. The elimina- 
tion of some excises might stimulate pur- 
chasing, to the extent that they affect 
prices, because there does appear to me 
to be some resistance at the moment on 
the part of consumers to present prices. 

Let us take the automobile situation. 
It was proposed in our committee by the 
gentleman from Michigan, a member of 
the committee, that we not extend this 
10 percent rate on automobiles, that we 
let that rate revert as of June 30 or July 
1 next, to 7 percent. That was the sub- 
stance of the gentleman’s amendment. 
He offered the amendment because of the 
very critical situation which exists in his 
home city of Detroit. 

I know that there are a great number 
of people who believe that that amend- 
ment if put into law would materially af- 
fect the sale of automobiles, but let me 
describe to the gentlewoman from Illinois 
what is involved. If we reduce the au- 
tomobile tax from 10 to 7 percent we are 
reducing the tax by 3 percent of the man- 
ufacturer’s price. 

Let use take a car that has a manu- 
facturer’s price of $3,000. I do not 
know what make of automobile that 
would be, but it might be a medium- 
priced car, a Buick, let us say. That, 
perhaps, would mean a reduction in the 
price of $90 paid to the manufacturer. 
I cannot believe that the problems of 
the automobile industry can all be re- 
solved, or to a great extent resolved, by 
a drop in the price of a Buick car of 
$90. If that were the case, I am satis- 
fied that the automobile industry would 
have decreased the price by $90 already. 
But, it would mean a considerable loss 
in revenue to the Federal Government. 
I cannot assure the gentlewoman from 
Illinois that if we took that course of 
action, it would result in the good to 
the industry that she and I hope will 
come through some course of action to 
that industry. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Would the gentleman 
feel that the same argument would hold 
in regard to the removal of the tax on 
freight and personal transportation so 
far as helping the railroads in the situ- 
ation in which they find themselves 
today? 

Mr. MILLS. I have always said I 
thought the worst tax we had on the 
books was the one relating to the trans- 
portation of property because I have 
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thought that that tax has a pyramiding 
effect. One individual figures his profit 
on his total cost including this tax and 
another individual figures his profit on 
the basis of the cost and so on. I would 
suspect that tax is pyramided with re- 
spect to many articles bought in the 
market place 2 or 3 times. For that 
reason, I have always thought it to be 
the most undesirable tax and, perhaps, 
the worse tax that we have. There are 
other bad features of this tax. I have 
also given considerable thought to the 
tax on passengers as well. But, I can- 
not now reach the conclusion that we 
are justified in confining our action to 
the mere elimination or reduction of 
these taxes without doing something to 
other excise taxes that may also be on- 
erous and burdensome upon the indus- 
tries to which they apply. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would hope that the door might 
be left open for further consideration of 
these problems. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that most of us have heard that 
we could stimulate business, and at the 
same time increase the Federal revenue, 
if we cut the capital gains tax in half, 
I would appreciate the gentleman’s com- 
ments on that. Is there anything to it? 
What do the gentleman’s experts say? 

Mr. MILLS. I am opposed to a cut 
in the capital gains tax in half until we 
at least cut everybody else’s tax. To be 
frank with the gentleman, I do not know 
that it is the reduction in the rate that 
an expert would tell us would mean the 
most to the exchange of capital goods. 
They tell me it is a question of the hold- 
ing period that they would like reduced 
as much as, or, perhaps, more than the 
rate itself. The reason I say that, and 
let me be perfectly clear in the RECORD, 
is that the code, as my friend knows, is 
rather voluminous and I do not know 
whether my friend knows that two-thirds 
of that code is devoted to the subject 
of converting what would otherwise be 
ordinary income into capital gains. I 
have said repeatedly that we have so 
proliferated the idea of capital assets 
that we are now to the point where now 
we have capital gains treatment apply- 
ing where there is no capital asset in- 
volved and where there is no sale or ex- 
change involved. Now until we can 
make adjustments with respect to the 
definitions, I would be very reluctant to 
reduce the rate and certainly not at a 
time when that would add to the deficit 
or public debt. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. In regard to the 
inquiries by the gentleman from Illinois 
and the gentleman from Connecticut as 
to the possibilities of the committee con- 
sidering any reduction of taxes, some- 
time later in this session, the committee 
leaned very heavily, I believe, on its de- 
termination of this matter on the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
would like to ask our distinguished chair- 
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man if it is not true that the Secretary 
of the Treasury told our committee that 
if this bill is adopted today, there will 
positively be no recommendations for any 
reduction in any kind of tax in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr. MILLS. That is what he indi- 
cated, but I was asked the question 
whether or not the Ways and Means 
Committee might do something, and I 
was trying to answer that side of the 
situation. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Can the gentleman 
tell us if this tax is being reduced, as far 
as excise taxes is concerned, on alcohol 
and other items mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. MILLS. This bill is necessary in 
order to prevent a reduction in the rate 
of tax on distilled spirits, as well as some 
other excise taxes. If we do not pass 
this legislation, the tax would drop from 
$10 to $9.50 per gallon. 

Mr. CRETELLA. How much is in- 
volved in the freight transportation tax? 

Mr. MILLS. Around $500 million of 
revenue, but those items are not involved 
in the bill before the House. 

Mr. CRETELLA. At least the commit- 
tee considers alcohol and cigarettes 
against other taxes? 

Mr. MILLS. No, sir. The situation is 
this, that we are endeavoring to comply 
with the requests and the decisions that 
were made, that at this particular time 
no taxes should be permitted to be re- 
duced. If we do not pass this legislation 
certain taxes would be reduced automati- 
cally, such as the tax on cigarettes, beer, 
whisky, wine, and automobiles, and the 
normal tax on corporation profits. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Then this actually 
cannot be called a tax reduction bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, it is not a tax reduc- 
tion bill. The purpose of it is to freeze 
rates through the fiscal year 1959 that 
existed in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. CRETELLA. No tax relief. 

Mr. MILLS. No tax relief. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to express 
to the gentleman my feeling that the 
reasons he advanced as to why these 
taxes should be extended are certainly 
very sound, and I commend him for it. 
I think we have heard some good fiscal 
responsibility. 

There is just one point I would like 
to make. In this bill it refers to the 52- 
percent tax as a normal tax. It seems 
to me that is unfair. 

Mr. MILLS. No. Itisnot. Iam sorry. 
If we do that we are in error. I think 
the gentleman has misunderstood what 
we do. The 52-percent rates on corpo- 
rations include both the normal and the 
surtax rates. The normal tax rate un- 
der the Korean increase is 30 percent. 
The surtax rate is 22 percent. This bill 
affects the 30 percent part. Without the 
bill the 30-percent rate would revert to 
the pre-Korean rate of 25 percent. 

Mr. PELLY. I have paid both, but we 
should not take this as normal, because 
when we have 52 percent of the profits of 
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a corporation taken away we are more 
than being solicitous, and I hope that 
treating it as an emergency we get back 
to at least less than 50 percent. 

I have said in the past that a reduc- 
tion in Federal taxes, as has been clearly 
demonstrated by tax cuts during the past 
quarter of a century, can be such as to 
both relieve overburdened taxpayers and 
at the same time to produce an actual 
increase in the total revenue of the 
United States Treasury. This has come 
about by giving taxpayers a feeling that 
it is worth their while to work and 
produce, that it is worth their while in 
the case of businesses to expand and risk 
investment capital, that it is worth their 
while after figuring net return and profits 
after taxes to work more, or to invest 
more money, or to expand and employ 
more people, and thereby create a sit- 
uation which results in greater income 
to the Federal Government. 

But I am sure the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], who has so ably 
discussed this bill and has such a grasp 
of taxation, will agree that this is not 
the type of legislation which would have 
any great effect one way or the other 
of stimulating work and business expan- 
sion. As I indicated to the distinguished 
gentleman, I think it is unfortunate not 
to point up more emphatically that this 
is not a normal tax we are considering 
when we extend the corporate rate from 
47 percent to 52 percent. Only an emer- 
gency justifies such a high rate because, 
as I said, anything over 50 percent is 
getting closer and closer to socialism. 
When you get to 100 percent you are 
there. 

Not to extend this corporate rate would 
mean a reduction in the tax on distilled 
spirits, beer, wine, and cigarettes and 
would hardly justify a vote to cut on 
those items. The cut in the excise tax 
on passenger automobiles is, I think, de- 
sirable but again I do not believe that 
taken as a whole a cut in the items cov- 
ered by this legislation would have any 
effect of stimulating an increase in rev- 
enue and, actually, if we fail to pass 
the bill there would be a serious loss of 
Federal income which would mean 
higher Federal deficits and a higher na- 
tional debt. As it is that debt will go 
up this year about $4 billion and next 
year, as the Chairman pointed out, the 
deficit could be $13 billion to $15 billion. 

Let me say at this time, however, I 
hope the time is not far off when I can 
have the opportunity of supporting a tax 
cut bill and here I have in mind one 
similar to H. R. 6452 which is the so- 
called Sadlak bill. I think a measure 
such as the Sadlak bill would indeed re- 
sult in increased incentive to work and 
produce and employ, and thus stimu- 
late more Federal income. As Members 
know, the Sadlak bill provides for both 
personal and corporate income-tax re- 
ductions. In the case of individuals, 
these reductions would run over a 5-year 
period, changing the rates of a range 
from 20 percent to 91 percent as they 
are at present to a range from 19 percent 
up to 82 percent maximum. At the end 
of the 5-year period the tax would level 
off to 15 percent of income over $2,000 
and on $200,000 to a tax of $67,880 plus 
42 percent of the excess over $200,000. 
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The Sadlak bill changes the present 
normal tax for corporations of 30 per- 
cent and reduces it over 5 years to 22 
percent of taxable income. And finally, 
of course, there is a provision so that 
tax reductions can be postponed in pe- 
riods of emergency by the President or 
Congress. 

This, as I said, is the type of legisla- 
tion that I believe would be an incentive 
to give relief to the taxpayer and not 
result in a serious way on our overall fis- 
cal picture. But until such time as such 
tax reduction is before this House, I 
would agree with the Chairman and 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that we should extend for 1-year 
the various taxes included in this bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Well, that is my hope 
that we can reduce all taxes as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I had a letter last 
week from a friend who lives in Colo- 
rado. He asked me if I thought the tax 
on automobiles would be reduced. He 
needs an automobile. He would put off 
buying his automobile until after July 
1 if the tax was to be reduced. I wrote 
him and told him I did not think the 
tax would be taken off. It is my opin- 
ion, and I think your committee has been 
giving very serious consideration to tax 
matters, but I believe the propaganda we 
have been receiving from the automobile 
dealers and other people has killed thou- 
sands upon thousands of sales and at 
least broken down the salesmanship of 
their salesmen in their effort to get out 
and sell automobiles. I believe if the 
committee could definitely come out with 
some statement to the effect that there 
was not going to be a reduction in taxes 
on certain items we would immediately 
get a stepup in the sales, and the sales- 
men would be able to assure their people 
that they are buying at the best price 
now. 

Mr. MILLS. As far as your Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is concerned, 
we have come out with the statement 
here in the report on this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. It has 
been given wide publicity because I think 
the uncertainty has been killing a lot 
of sales. I think we will have a pickup 
of sales of automobiles after this bill 
passes. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman is 
right. I think it has affected the sales 
of automobiles. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to 
congratulate the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. I have 
watched him very carefully through the 
years. I commend him for the able 
manner in which he has presented this 
situation that he has presented here, 
important legislative consideration. I 
am glad to support him in every possible 
way that I can. I believe he knows that, 
and I want to commend him in the 
highest terms for the attitude he has 
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taken on this tax question and on many 
other questions that have come before 
our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I am con- 
strained to call upon my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to again 
support legislation providing for an ex- 
tension of certain tax rates that have in 
the past been termed “Korean war 
taxes.” As my good friend and distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, has explained to you, the 
rates that would be affected by this leg- 
islation, H. R. 12695, are the existing 52 
percent corporate rate and the existing 
excise tax rates applicable to certain al- 
coholic beverages, tobacco, and auto- 
mobiles. 

A good deal has been said here about 
the repeal of certain excise taxes. 

I have studied rather extensively the 
tax systems of other countries. Great 
Britain places a great deal of emphasis 
on excise taxes for this reason: If the 
income of the country goes down the 
income tax yield declines, and imme- 
diately fiscal trouble, because then re- 
duced revenue results except what they 
get from excises. 

When we had the 1929 depression you 
will recall what happened; our income 
taxes went down practically to the van- 
ishing point, and the only stability we 
had in the tax field was from the excise 
taxes. I mention that only to show that 
with the deficit that is in prospect of 
some $3 billion or $4 billion for this fiscal 
year, and $11 billion for the following 
fiscal year, we have to approach this 
whole tax situation with a courageous 
view point. 

I think the Members know my stand 
on the question of reduction of taxes. I 
think I introduced the first tax reduction 
bill under the present administration. 
I thought I was right then and I have 
always thought so. I believe it would 
have relieved us of a great deal of the 
difficulty we find ourselves in at the pres- 
ent time. In the matter of tax reduc- 
tion, however, I think our first duty is 
to consider its effect on our country and 
its security. I have thought out this 
matter of tax reduction as carefully as I 
could consider it. At the present time 
the important thing to the welfare of 
the people is not to plunge them into 
inflation. 

When you get right down to it in the 
last analysis, the reason we have taxes 
is because we spend the money. Here 
in Congress we appropriate the money. 
There is only one way to reduce taxes, 
and that is to cut expenditures; and I 
think I have as clear a record on matters 
of economy as any other Member of the 
House. I want to bring this point to you 
very forcefully, because in the future we 
have got to cut the corners very consid- 
erably or we are going to be in an in- 
flationary situation that is going to be 
terrible in its effects. 

In view of the very able and learned 
discussion by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, it will not be 
my purpose to speak at length on this 
important legislation. I am sure it is not 
necessary for me to call to the attention 
of the House that this is the second occa- 
sion during this session of the 85th Con- 
gress that we have been called upon to 
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deal with the important legislation af- 
fecting the fiscal facts of life as they re- 
late to our Federal Government. The 
first such occasion was the instance of 
our being required to provide for a $5 
billion temporary increase in the statu- 
tory debt limit. The second occasion is 
before us today. It now seems inevitable 
that in the not too distant future we will 
be confronted with a third occasion in 
which we will be required to deal with 
important legislation pertaining to the 
fiscal aspects of governmental affairs on 
the Federal level. This third occasion 
will in all probability be the instance of 
our again having to increase by some 
amount the statutory debt limit. 

It is useless and lacking in good faith 
to chide an administration or to admon- 
ish a Secretary of the Treasury as being 
exclusively responsible for this duty that 
we must perform today. It is my view 
that instead of ascribing fault elsewhere 
the membership of the United States 
Congress could properly spend time in 
an examination of voting records to de- 
termine whether or not we as individuals 
have properly stood for frugality in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. Efficient and ef- 
fective economy in Government is always 
essential. When tax rates are as high 
as they are today and Government 
spending threatens to exceed Govern- 
ment receipts by as much as $5 billion 
in the current fiscal year and $10 billion 
in fiscal year 1959, it makes frugality 
absolutely incumbent upon both the leg- 
islative and the executive branches of 
our Government. 

It is essential to our Nation’s economic 
and military security, as well as necessary 
to preserve the fiscal integrity of our 
Government, that this legislation receive 
the favorable consideration of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very deeply about 
this matter. If it were possible, I would 
be the first one in the endeavor to reduce 
taxes. I have voted against practically 
all of the appropriations for foreign aid 
and a iot of this blackmail and tribute 
we have sent abroad. I have done every- 
thing I could, because I realize that the 
security of this country depends on its 
financial integrity, its fiscal integrity. 

We have got to stop and think now. 
This is no time to demagog on this ques- 
tion of extending taxes. If we pursue 
an irresponsible course now, our citizens 
and our Nation will suffer. Every insur- 
ance recipient, every retirement an- 
nuitant, and every wage earner in the 
country is dependent upon the integrity 
of our Government. The only way we 
can meet our debis is to pay them with 
taxes. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. I know of my good 
friend’s sincerity, his ability, his under- 
standing and his long and fruitful serv- 
ice on this great. committee. Let me 
briefly state my position and then ask 
the gentleman from New York, and my 
dear friend, what he thinks about the 
possibility of a tax cut—especially for 
our little wage earner—the head of the 
household—that the gentleman has such 
genuine sympathy and great under- 
standing for and has had over the years. 
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He has ably served his fine people. I 
differ with the so-called tax experts on 
several phases of this situation. To be 
strong, yes, we must remain: our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and the 
Coast Guard. We have to protect our- 
selves. We cannot afford to take a 
chance. Although I could not. under- 
stand the speech that the President of 
West Germany made here awhile ago 
when he addressed us, I understand by 
reading the ticker-news of the AP that 
he said he never wanted again to see 
his Germans fight our Americans. And, 
I am for that. But, in order to be sure, 
I voted awhile ago for the Sikes amend- 
ment that would prevent a cut in our 
Army. Here is the thing that concerns 
me, Mr. REED. I have just returned 
from down home. I have just engaged 
in a primary. My people are in financial 
trouble they are suffering. In my little 
hometown of 5,000 there are 500 out of 
jobs—my farmers are in difficulty— 
frankly they want a tax cut; they want 
to know what we are going to do here 
about it. I have always had the theory, 
may I say to the gentleman from New 
York, that if we could cut the income 
tax of the little fellow, give him, shall 
I say, a better exemption, he, in the 
final analysis, would have more take- 
home pay. Regardless of what the 
bureaucrats and tax experts downtown 
tell us—if that little guy had more take- 
home pay, he would spend more money 
put more of it in circulation; he would 
buy more tires, he would buy more car 
assessories, he would go to more football 
games, baseball games, wrestling 
matches, sports events and other things, 
and in the long run I think that paroled 
tax dollar would get back into the Treas- 
ury till. I am told—and I am like Will 
Rogers; I only know what I read—that 
Austria, one of our friends that we 
supported, that we literally picked up 
lying on the flat of its financial and 
economic back—that Austria has cut her 
taxes. They were threatened with all 
kinds of dire consequences—unbalanced 
budget—treasury in the red if they did 
cut their taxes, but they did have the 
vision, courage, and wisdom to cut their 
income taxes, and instead of going into 
the red, they tell me that the treasury 
is not only in the green—but that they 
have a nice surplus—and are doing all 
right. What do you think of my 
theory—my ideas on this subject—be- 
cause I respect and admire my friend 
from New York. In my opinion you 
have forgotten more about taxes and 
our Government than all of the tax ex- 
perts rolled into one. 

Mr. REED. I want to compliment the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CHELF. I mean, I am disturbed; 
Iam worried and my people are worried. 
I know that it takes money to operate 
our great Nation—I understand the 
problem. But, tell me what we must do 
in order to get some tax relief and to 
actually help our Treasury. 

Mr. REED. I will tell you. First, we 
must stop spending, We cannot con- 
tinue wild spending. That responsibil- 
ity rests right in this Congress, and no- 
where else. I want to compliment the 
gentleman. You have made a speech 
that would have done credit to Andrew 
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Mellon. You recall Mr. Mellon advised 
the cutting of taxes, and the people 
roared that they thought he was crazy 
at the time. But, taxes were cut at that 
time. But we did something else at that 
time, too. We did not endanger every 
business in this country by rebuilding 
all of the machinery in Europe so that 
they could compete with us, and we put 
on a tariff, as we hope to do pretty soon 
here, to protect your industries in the 
South. And, when we do that, then I 
think we can begin with some degree of 
logic to cut taxes. I agree with you, and 
I have always advocated that the way 
to get more revenue is to have fair rates 
and lower rates. In the 20’s I voted for 
4 or 5 tax reductions, and we raised 
enough revenue so that we paid $1 bil- 
lion on the national debt every year for 
10 years. 

Mr. CHELF. My professional men tell 
me this. Many nearing the sunset trail 
of life—men that are needed—doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, and so forth—have 
told me, I am in the upper bracket now, 
and I cannot save a cent. If I make $4, I 
have to give Uncle Sam $3 of it—there is 
no incentive to work left. This is no 
reflection on these gentlemen. Do not 
misunderstand me. But, that is just a 
segment of my people who have poured 
their hearts out to me. For instance, 
businessmen tell me that no longer do 
they discuss how this, that, or the other 
investment will advance or promote a 
certain business or even the country as 
a whole. The big question is: How can 
we work this thing out to save taxes— 
pay as little as possible? How can we 
keep from giving it all to the tax collec- 
tor? We will be in a lot better shape 
financially if we honestly and carefully 
revise our entire tax structure. When a 
person is taxed so high he loses heart and 
interest in carrying on, we have had it, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. REED. There is a cloud hanging 
over us that we cannot, any of us, dis- 
miss. We have the Russian menace 
hanging over us, and we do not know 
at what period of time they will strike. 
You know, in order to increase our ex- 
ports, we thought it a wise thing to fur- 
nish Italy and Germany with war ma- 
terial. Then a great hue opened up. 
Here, they said, Japan wants to fight 
China.” China was our friend then. So, 
what did we do? We armed them. I 
have the figures on the amounts we 
spent over there, and I will be repeating 
them on the floor of the House here. 
Here we are sending our materials to all 
of these countries in Europe by the bil- 
lions of dollars. The day may come 
when we may have another incident akin 
to Pearl Harbor. We have to have se- 
curity in this country, do we not? 

Mr. CHELF. The gentleman is exact- 
ly right. Iam cognizant of our real prob- 
lem—that is why I am seeking your 
sage advice and counsel because I have 
& bill in—as you do—to cut taxes, bless 
your heart. 

Mr. REED. And we cannot have it 
unless we have financial integrity in this 
country, so that our dollar is worth 
something. 

Mr. CHELF. That is one reason, may 
I say to the gentleman, last year for the 
first time I voted against foreign aid; 
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because, when the time comes in Amer- 
ica when I cannot get $10,000 for my 
people for a little preliminary fiood con- 
trol planning project—just $10,000—not 
$10 million—then I had to vote against 
giving away billions of dollars. I could 
not defend such a predicament back 
home. If West Point, Ky., was in India— 
I could have gotten several million for 
them. 

Mr. REED. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on that vote and I hope he will 
continue to vote that way. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I lighted 
in this House 22 years ago. I had been 
a student of taxation then for over 30 
years. I was on the floor of this House 
and listened to Fred Vinson explain and 
analyze those technical tax bills, with 
my mouth open, because Fred Vinson 
was a master at that work. When he 
left the House I said, we will never 
have anyone who can do that job as well 
as Fred has done it. Then along came 
Jere Cooper. Jere Cooper had a mas- 
ter mind and an ability not only to grasp 
and analyze, but to explain these tre- 
mendously technical tax bills. 

Then Jere Cooper was taken and we 
have now in his place WILBUR MILLS as 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. And from the experience 
of some 40 to 50 years in tax matters I 
say this to the House, that WILBUR 
Mutts fills completely the shoes of Jere 
Cooper as chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and he is following 
mighty close to Fred Vinson. 

Now I know a little bit about this 
subject and I feel that I do have the 
ability to estimate these various peo- 
ple in this tax field. So much for that. 

Our chairman has given you a mas- 
terly analysis of the situation. He has 
presented 1 side or 1 picture of the tax 
situation that faces this Nation and of 
this bill that is before us. I want to 
present the other side of the picture so 
that you will have both sides and weigh 
one against the other. 

I have never voted for the extension 
of these wartime taxes, never, and I do 
not intend to this time. Because of the 
fact, I am going to offer a motion to 
recommit this bill, and I am doing it 
for a definite purpose. If we can get 
substantial support for that motion to 
recommit we will be making an impres- 
sion upon the other body and give them 
the encouragement to do what we could 
have done, and that is, repeal the 
transportation tax, for one thing, 
lower the tax on automobiles for 
another thing, and a lot of other 
things that we ought to do but they 
will do. When you go to your people 
this fall in your campaign you will be 
able to say, “I didn't vote to cut your 
taxes but the Senate did.” And what 
position will that place youin? That is 
exactly what is going to happen. My 
name is Noah, and I prophesy that both 
the transportation tax and the automo- 
bile tax will be on the floor of the Sen- 
ate even after we have passed this bill 
simply extending these taxes. 

I agree entirely with the philosophy 
that our ranking Member presented, that 
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this House is responsible for these heavy 
taxes, these impossible taxes. This 
House is responsible because it has been 
voting all of these expenditures many of 
which were not necessary. Five or six 
billions could be cut on our own domestic 
things, and 5 billion could be cut on our 
foreign aid without endangering our na- 
tional defense at all. 

Let me point out why that is so. We 
have spent since World War II in for- 
eign aid over $60 billions—over $60 bil- 
lion. And what have we got for it? 
What is the result? Can you brag any- 
thing about Indonesia today, after what 
we have spent on her? Can you do any 
bragging about India today, after what 
we have spent on her? Can we do any 
bragging about Egypt and the Middle 
East and the mess they are in after the 
amount we have spent there? Can you 
do any bragging about Yugoslavia? Can 
you do any bragging about France? 
Over $5 billion has gone to France. Can 
you do too much bragging about England, 
the British Isles, the British Empire, 
after the $7-odd billion we have given to 
them? And I could go on with Algeria 
and a lot of them. 

But let us come closer to home. What 
about South America? Do they love us 
today because we have been so kind to 
them? 

We have spent on an average the last 
12 years of over $5 billion a year. Would 
not that have made a nice tax cut for 
our people? 

So I say, let us balance the budget not 
by continuing these taxes but by cutting 
these tremendous expenditures. That is 
the way to balance the budget. My good 
ranking Member said that Mellon cut 
the taxes three different times and every 
time after the tax rates were cut under 
Mellon more dollars flowed into the 
Federal Treasury. More dollars came 
into the Federal Treasury because of the 
expansion of business. We had a tax cut 
under the Democrats about 9 years ago, 
the Doughton tax bill, and more money 
flowed into the Treasury after that tax 
cut. Then, we had a tax cut here, I be- 
lieve, it was 4 years ago under the Eisen- 
hower administration, a tax cut of 
$7,400,000,000 and within a year more 
dollars poured into the Federal Treasury 
because of the tremendous expansion in 
business. These things are a matter of 
history today. This is history. That is 
the way it works. That is what we 
should do. So I am offering a motion to 
recommit this bill which I hope will get 
substantial backing in this House for the 
affect it will have in the other body—and 
we may then get some of the tax cuts 
that many of us want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
somebody has been telling tall tales about 
the State of Michigan. This is natural 
in Paul Bunyan’s State, where the lake 
winds are more healthful, the pine trees 
taller, and the weather better than any- 
where else. 

But sometimes a tall tale stretches into 
a delusion and becomes accepted as fact. 
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This has happened with reference to 
the automobile industry. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that many of 
my colleagues in the House and the other 
body sincerely believe that the automo- 
bile industry is something which belongs 
exclusively to the State of Michigan. 

Our State is willing to let this tall tale 
go by the board when it does not do any 
harm to Michigan and to the whole 
United States—and for that matter to 
the economy of the whole world. 

But when that tall tale becomes a 
monster gripping the whole economy of 
the United States by the throat and 
strangling it, I feel it my duty as a Repre- 
sentative of my State, and as an Ameri- 
can, to become vocal in my protest. 

The fact is the automobile industry does 
not belong to the State of Michigan. 

It belongs to practically every State 
in the Union. And what happens to the 
automobile industry influences the econ- 
omy of every part of the United States. 

Any economist worth his charts and 
graphs will tell you that he watches the 
automobile with the same alertness as a 
weatherman watches his barometer. He 
well knows that what happens to the 
automobile industry happens to the rest 
of the economy. 

It is true that the actual putting to- 
gether of the cars and the management 
are centered in Michigan, but the assem- 
bly and automotive parts of the industry 
are located in 41 States. More than 
half of the automotive manufacturing 
employment and payroll is outside Mich- 

gan. 

Here are some of the products used 
in the manufacture of automobiles, and 
the States where they are predominantly 
produced. Glass comes principally from 
Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia, Texas, and 
California. The top steel States are 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Alabama. Leather 
manufacture is concentrated in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Kansas. Synthetic 
rubber States are chiefly Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Texas, West Virginia, Ohio, 
California, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- 
vania. And I could go on naming the 
top six States in the production of other 
products used in the complete automobile 
product, such as textiles, paints, plastic, 
petroleum, and so forth. 

Let me show you what I mean in the 
unemployment picture alone. 

Here is what has happened during the 
past 5 months since January in only a 
few important American industrial cities 
as a result of the current dismal condi- 
tion of the automobile industry. 

In Trenton, N. J., Canton and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, unemploy- 
ment rose on the average of 3 percent, 
bringing it between 9 to 12 percent. 

In Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Allentown 
and Bethlehem, and Joliet, III., the un- 
employment figure also rose 3 percent, 
bringing it between 6 to 9 percent. Still 
other cities like Lorain, Ohio, and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky., went 
up to more than 12 percent unemploy- 
ment. 

All of these cities center around auto 
production industries, such as metals, 
auto hardware, steel, rubber, nickel, tires, 
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and other automotive equipment, or ac- 
cessories. 

Is it necessary for me to remind my 
colleagues that it has been just a few 
days since this same unemployment was 
the subject of emergency legislation? 
Why put a band aid on a cancer? Let us 
try to get rid of the cancer. 

Now I am personally convinced from 
all the evidence I can find, that this cur- 
rent recession is due in large measure to 
the slump in the many rooted and ten- 
tacled automotive industry, which 
reaches into the whole economy. Since 
coming to Congress I have consistently 
proposed that the remedy for this situ- 
ation is the shot in the arm which the 
industry would receive from the repeal 
of the Federal auto excise tax. 

Now what would this removal of this 
excise tax accomplish? 

Simply, more sales, more production, 
and simply, it follows, more jobs. 

And more jobs are desperately needed 
not only in my State of Michigan but in 
all these other industrial cities where 
the unemployment is increasing steadily 
as the all-American automobile industry 
slumps further into this recession. 

Any businessman knows that a re- 
duced price for a good product stimulates 


The American automobile industry 
produces a good product. 

Remove that excise tax of 10 percent 
and down goes the price of that good 
product. 

Immediately the demand for more pas- 
senger automobiles will go up. 

Industries all over the country will 
Swing back into full-time output, not 
only of the finished product but of all the 
variety of raw materials, parts, and other 
products which go into the automobile 
before it gets out onto the highway. 
This increased auto production will be 
reflected immediately in the activities 
of suppliers, subcontractors, transporta- 
tion mediums, dealers, and businesses 
throughout the country. The whole 

network of small businesses which de- 
pend so desperately on the auto industry 
would have a terrific stimulant. 

From what I read in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and in the newspapers it 
looks as if a lot of the opposition to the 
removal of the excise tax is coming from 
Texans, our President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Congressional leader- 
ship in both Houses. 

As I pointed out earlier, these Texans 
had better realize right now that their 
cows are in on this too. 

The automobile industry consumes 72 
percent of all the leather in the United 
States, and the hides of their cows are 
riding around in every back and front 
seat of every tailfinned automobile on 
the highways of this Nation and a lot of 
other nations too. 

What happens to the automobile in- 
dustry will get around to happening to 
their cows. 

The cows might like it if they can graze 
a little longer in the Texan meadows, 
but the owners of the cows will not. 

The owners of the cows have to eat, 
and the men and women who work for 
them have to eat. 

Iam willing to concede that the repeal 
of this excise tax, which was originally a 
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war measure, would mean some tempo- 
rary loss in Federal revenues. But it 
would also produce additional taxable in- 
come which would be generated in the 
automobile and other related industries 
as well as personal taxable income. 

Right now the Treasury has sustained 
& serious reduction of tax revenues from 
these industries as the result of the tax 
itself, simply because production is down 
about 34 percent from the comparable 
period in 1957. 

There is objection to this repeal on 
the purported grounds that such a re- 
peal would be a special privilege for the 
automobile industry. 

On the contrary, it is the present auto- 
motive excise tax that is discriminating 
against the automotive industry and the 
motor vehicle owner. Many of our war- 
time excise taxes have been either re- 
pealed or substantially reduced since the 
Korean war. 

But this tax sits there untouched on 
the statute books—at exactly the 
wartime rates. Certainly it is only fair 
that automotive products manufactured 
all over the United States should be ac- 
corded the same tax relief as lipsticks, 
Zsa Zsa Gabor chinchilla coats, lotus 
flower perfumes, golf clubs, and movie 
cameras, 

If this Congress takes no action on this 
bill, excise taxes on passenger cars and 
parts and accessories will drop 3 percent 
on July 1. Yet, the recommendation of 
the administration-Democratic leader- 
ship, in effect, asks us to raise these ex- 
cise rates above what they would other- 
wise be under current law on July 1. We 
are, therefore, actually increasing this 
tax. 
Certainly the premise that the auto- 
mobile should be taxed because it is a 
luxury item is as outdated as the model 
T itself. Last year 75 percent of all 
families in the United States owned a 
car; what is more, it is estimated that 
65 percent of all passenger-car mileage 
is directly related to the essential activi- 
ties of earning a living. 

I dislike to disagree with my Repub- 
lican friends in the executive branch, but 
my first duty is to my constituents. On 
the current issue, I cannot help but be- 
lieve, in all sincerity, that a reduction or 
repeal of excise taxes on passenger cars 
and parts and accessories is not only in 
the interests of my constituents, but also, 
plainly in the interest of the entire Na- 
tion. The “Ayes” of Texas may be loud, 
but on this issue I shall raise my voice 
with a countering “No” with all the 
emphasis at my command, confident 
that the immediate reduction or repeal 
of automotive excise taxes is in the in- 
terest of the public and the Nation. 

It is my intention to vote for the mo- 
tion to recommit this bill, which I under- 
stand will be offered. I wish to make 
it clear, however, that my vote is in pro- 
test of the extension of the automotive 
excise taxes and that it should not be 
construed as a vote favoring the reduc- 
tion of the alcohol, tobacco, or corporate 
taxes. 

I sincerely urge my colleagues in the 
House to join me in correcting this tax 
inequity, and, at the same time, con- 
verting this legislation into an antireces- 
sion measure. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Record if they care to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. . Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to have the opportunity to join 
the many colleagues who have spoken 
out for tax revision, and have pointed to 
the oppressive effect upon small business 
and the economy that proceeds from 
continuation of these excise taxes. 

I believe a very strong case can be 
made for the view that reduction of 
many of these taxes will have a stimu- 
lating effect upon business and will lead 
to greater tax revenue, over the long 
haul. 

Nor can there be any doubt about the 
fact that these taxes—many of them, at 
least—are unfair in their distribution of 
the tax burden, and have rested too long 
upon small business. 

If we are not successful here in elimi- 
nating some of these taxes from the 
extension bill, then I hope the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means will proceed 
speedily to the work of revision prom- 
ised us by the committee’s able chair- 
man. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join my distinguished and able friend 
and colleague from Michigan, the Hon- 
orable THADDEUS Machnowicz in oppos- 
ing this bill. I will vote to recommit the 
bill, and I will vote against this bill. 

My reasons are simple. Unemploy- 
ment is running at the rate of 7.5 percent 
of the work force. My city of Detroit has 
unemployment exceeding 268,000, our 
State of Michigan has 465,000 out of 
work, 16 and 18 percent, respectively. — 

Experts expect unemployment to in- 
crease, to give us 7 million unemployed 
in the fall, Six million unemployed are 
expected in June 1958. 

Fortune magazine predicts no upswing 
in employment as late as next spring. 

The program and platform of our 
Democratic Party advocated raising in- 
dividual exemptions to $700. I have 
sponsored legislation to raise the indi- 
vidual exemption to $700 and to raise it 
to $800. 

As an antirecession measure, it has 
approval of almost all our country’s top 
economists. Most economists say it 
should be used now. 

I went before the great Committee on 
Ways and Means earlier this year to urge 
this form of relief to our taxpayers in the 
low- and middle-income brackets. I 
pointed out that this form of tax relief. 
would cost no revenue if loopholes which 
permit tremendous losses of tax revenues 
to the upper bracket taxpayers were 
closed. I also showed that a reduction 
of this sort would generate huge pur- 
chasing power among the very people 
who would have to spend the proceeds of 
such a tax reduction for the necessities 
of life. This would return to the Govern- 
ment large new sources of revenue from 
the resulting increased income of busi- 
ness and industry. 

Another reason for my opposition to 
the bill is that the excise tax on pas- 
senger autos is extended for another 
year at 10 percent instead of the auto- 
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matic reduction to 7 percent programed 
in past actions of this body. 

This was an emergency wartime tax 
passed to discourage purchase of autos. 
This tax, aimed at discouraging sales of 
autos, now does that with a vengeance. 

The industry at which this tax is 
aimed is now badly depressed. Sales are 
now at least 27 percent below last year. 
No upswing is expected before next year. 

The auto industry consumes more 
steel, lead, tin, leather, chrome, copper, 
and plastics than any other. One 
American wage earner in seven is de- 
pendent on this industry for his wages. 
One dollar in nine spent in America is 
spent in connection with this industry. 
The buying power of the auto industry 
and its employees affects every man, 
woman, and child in this country. Steel 
operating at 52 percent of capacity is di- 
rectly attributable to bad sales in the 
auto industry. 

Elimination or reduction of this tax 
would be one of the biggest helps in 
fighting the recession that Congress 
could take at this time. 

I reject the argument that such action 
would unbalance the budget. A budget 
deficit of $3.9 billion is anticipated this 
year. Best hopes at this time are that 
the 1959 budget will be out of balance by 
about $10 billion. 

This country is losing purchasing 
power at the rate of $30 billion to $40 bil- 
lion a year. Personal incomes are 
down—hbadly so. The national personal 
income is kept up largely by the tre- 
mendous amount of unemployment com- 
pensation pumped into the economy. 

Each month we wait we lose $4 bil- 
lion in purchasing power and 700, 000 
man-hours of employment. The time 
for action was yesterday, today may be 
too late. Tomorrow probably will be 
too late and certainly will require much 
more vigorous and costly action. Let us 
move now, to recommit this bill to the 
Ways and Means Committee and get a 
good piece of antirecession legislation 
for our people, and for our country. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time to bring to the 
attention of this Congress, and of this 
Nation, an inequity which exists in our 
tax structure. I speak specifically of the 
taxes on telephone communication, 
known as the excise tax on telephones. 

The history of this legislation goes 
back to 1943, when the 25-percent tax 
was imposed on long-distance calls and 
a 15-percent tax on local calls. This was 
a war measure, not only to raise revenue, 
but to discourage the use of telephone 
communications, at a time when all lines 
were subject to need for defense pur- 
poses, and to discourage the tying up of 
operators, from a manpower utilization 
standpoint. Originally, it was a war 
measure, and the telephone people of 
this country, the citizens of this country, 
all patriotic, accepted the tax without 
protest. ‘The telephone people, I know, 
did their best to give all-out effort dur- 
ing the war, and their services to this 
country were magnificent. 

In 1954, the tax was changed and since 
that time there has been a tax of 10 per- 
cent on all telephone communications. 
Because of this inequity, and this extra 
tax on the taxpayer who has a telephone, 
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T asked the Ways and Means Committee 
for the privilege to come before the com- 
mittee, and was told that I could come 
before the committee in the event they 
had any hearings, but they expected to 
have no hearings. 

We cannot forget that this tax is im- 
posed upon the people. It is the cus- 
tomer who pays—the same customer who 
is heavily taxed in this country, and who 
is looking to this Congress for some sort 
of relief from the high taxes which are 
imposed. In the year ending June 30, 
1957, it is calculated that the customer 
was taxed $347 million for local calls, and 
$266 million for long-distance calls. 

We now recognize the telephone as a 
necessity. In 1949, the Government 
recognized this communication as a 
necessity because it instituted a loan for 
rural areas telephone service at 2 per- 
cent, declaring that as essential. 

I call to the attention of this Commit- 
tee the editorial of the Chester News, 
Chester, S. C., of May 22, 1958. This 
editorial, by the very able editor of that 
paper, points out that if you are an aver- 
age telephone user, you pay $9.50 in ex- 
cise taxes each year. It goes on to point 
out that this comes out of the pocket of 
the average American, not out of the 
pocket of the telephone company. 

Not only are we not being given any 
consideration on this this year, but there 
is no promise in the future. Here is a 
war tax, instituted as a war tax as an 
emergency measure. The war is over, 
and the emergency is over. Morally, this 
tax should be taken off, and we owe it 
to the American people, the telephone 
user in particular in this instance, to 
assert the moralities of good govern- 
ment, and do something about this. 

One of the reasons for my getting up 
today is to call this to the attention of 
the Congress. I publicly here ask the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, to give their 
consideration to this matter either be- 
fore the end of this session, or early in 
the session for next year. If they feel 
that we cannot abolish this tax alto- 
gether in one piece, then they could give 
us a graduated scale of reduction, and 
I am sure that the customers and the 
telephone people will cooperate. 

I have not mentioned the cost of col- 
lecting specifically, as I do not know the 
cost of collecting. I do know, however, 
that in the event some telephone bill is 
not paid, nevertheless the tax must be 
rs na whether it is collected or 
not. 

I should like to cite to you six reasons 
why the excise tax on telephone com- 
munication should be repealed: 

First. Telephone communication is 
essential to commerce, industry, and the 
social life of the Nation. It is not a 
luxury item. Nevertheless, it is subject 
to an excise tax which normally applies 
to such luxuries as furs, cosmetics, aleo- 
holic beverages, et cetera. 

Second. The Gallup poll has found 
that the tax on telephone communica- 
tions is the most unpopular of all the 
excise taxes because it adds to the cost 
of a genuine necessity in the American 
way of living. 
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Third. State regulatory authorities 
condemn the levy as “inimicable to 
the maintenance of reasonably priced 
and nondiscriminatory communications 
service,“ because it adds unreasonably to 
the rates and charges which they have 
carefully established. 

Fourth. An excise tax on telephone 
communications is discriminatory since 
it singles out the telephone from other 
essential household utility services like 
water, gas, and electricity. 

Fifth. The telephone excise tax was 
enacted primarily to assist in conserving 
critical materials during the war. It 
was an emergency measure and should 
not be permitted to become a permanent 
part of tax revenues. 

Sixth. The telephone excise tax is a 
consumer tax. Its repeal would result 
in a direct saving for the telephone 
user. No part of the tax saving could 
be retained by the telephone companies. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Congress 
will take cognizance of the telephone 
situation, and determine that future 
legislation will give some relief. 

I realize the bill today does not relate 
to this subject, but since excise taxes 
are before us, I believe it appropriate to 
call this to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
the consideration today of extension of 
excise taxes brings up some very impor- 
tant and closely related questions. 
While I support the proposed extension, 
I personally regret that the committee 
has not seen fit to go as far as recom- 
mending an income tax cut. If properly 
drawn. this would have the effect of im- 
mediately creating consumer purchas- 
ing power, and if temporary, would not 
significantly disrupt the budget. 

Anything less than an all-out effort to 
start an upward economic trend is play- 
ing fast and loose with those who have 
been unemployed for many months, and 
putting the jobs of many more in jeop- 
ardy. This risk is one that is too great 
to take. Moreover, I firmly believe that 
the alternative risks involved in reduc- 
ing Federal revenues, if indeed this hap- 
pened in the long run, is much less im- 
portant than the greater risk incurred 
by human suffering and its consequent 
encouragement to communism. 

I sincerely hope that this bill does not 
in any way eliminate the strong hope, 
which many on both sides of the aisle 
have held, that the committee will pro- 
duce a small-business bill of significant 
value. It is important to reemphasize 
that our so-called free enterprise system 
is becoming less and Jess free and less 
and less competitive. If we fail to give 
small business relief in this session, we 
are again running the same kind of un- 
necessary and unjustified risks. 

I was indeed pleased to have the dis- 
tinguished chairman state that his com- 
mittee would report such a bill next 
week. I, of course, do not know what it 
will contain, but it must be positive and 
strong if it is to be fully effective. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that we are facing a stone wall in secur- 
ing meaningful tax revision, and this 
disturbs me. 
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There are inequities in the present tax 
structure that do serious injustice to in- 
dividuals and business, and, even more 
important, do harm to the economy as a 
whole. 

The Korean war-emergency taxes were 
not intended as permanent taxes or even 
as long-term emergency taxes. They 
should be revised. And do not wait for 
a proper time. Good times, bad times, 
inflation, recession—the time to correct 
a handicap is when it is diagnosed. In 
this instance, correction is overdue. 

Small business is being hampered by 
the present tax structure. Everybody 
knows it. I am glad to hear the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee promise action soon 
on this matter. However, I am a little 
uneasy about his warning that it is apt 
to be less than the revisions recom- 
mended by the Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

Our proposals are minimal. Anything 
less, in my opinion, is apt to be just a 
token effort or a mere nod in the direc- 
tion of a problem that demands sub- 
stantially more than tokens or nods. 

Now, as to this bill before us, I feel 
very strongly that some of these excise 
taxes should not be renewed. 

For example, everybody in Government 
these days is talking about the plight of 
the automobile industry. Speakers urge 
the industry to reduce car prices and 
change car designs. But let the RECORD 
show that, as far as this House is con- 
cerned, the Government is not willing 
to take the first step by lowering car 
prices even 3 percent. 

I, for one, want to see the automobile 
industry on sounder, healthier basis. It 
is a vital industry in our economic struc- 
ture—affecting every city and town. I 
feel that Congress, in the national inter- 
est, could lead the way to fairer auto 
prices by revising the excise tax, cutting 
it at least 50 percent. 

The national interest demands no less. 
Automobiles are second only to homes 
as the largest single purchase an Ameri- 
can makes. 

Lower auto prices would have a pro- 
found psychological effect upon the coun- 
try as well as a very tangible effect upon 
the cost-of-living index. 

I respect profoundly the chairman 
and members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I know they are completely 
sincere and it is a grave burden they 
bear. 

No one likes taxes; and there is no 
such thing as a good tax. But, in my 
opinion these excise taxes are worse than 
most taxes. They are built-in inflation- 
ary forces. They are pyramided into 
taxes on taxes on taxes, and lead only 
to higher prices. 

An excise tax on automobiles—a $3,000 
to $10,000 purchase—is particularly bad. 

Mr. Chairman, if we cannot stop this 
extension in this body at this time, I 
sincerely hope that the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will take another look at this 
matter and that he will have a change 
of heart. There will never be a better 
time to revise and readjust taxes. 

Justice, economic growth, and the na- 
tional interest would be better served, 
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in my opinion, if we changed the taxes 
in this bill. 

I sincerely hate to see this House ex- 
tend them. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
so-called luxury tax on automobiles 
must be abolished. The failure of the 
Congress to act quickly in the present 
economic emergency will have far- 
reaching effects which may prove disas- 
trous to the national economy. 

First, two grave misconceptions must 
be discarded, and the problem viewed in 
its true perspective. 

The question of the automobile lux- 
ury tax is not, as many think, a problem 
of concern only to one area of the coun- 
try or to one industry. It will be shown 
that the production, maintenance, and 
general servicing of automobiles touches 
every segment of our national economy 
and involves persons working in count- 
less interrelated industries and occupa- 
tions. And, to the same extent, the 
continued vitality of the automotive in- 
dustry—a vitality theatened by an un- 
justifiable tax—is essential to the vital- 
ity of the economy as a whole. 

A second, common misconception is 
that the automotive industry is localized 
in one State. But it will be shown that 
the manufacture of automobiles is car- 
ried on today in all parts of the country 
and by citizens separated by the moun- 
tains and plains, by the rivers and even 
the traditions which go to make up the 
vast United States. 

No less than 19 States vie with Michi- 
gan in the production of motor cars. 
California, Missouri, New Jersey, Geor- 
gia, and Wisconsin had, in 1956, a com- 
bined automobile production in excess 
of that of Michigan. Twelve other 
States, as far separated as Texas in the 
Southwest and Massachusetts in New 
England produced cars which, in num- 
ber, far outweighed the production of 
Michigan. Tradition may have invested 
Detroit with the title “Motor Capital,” 
but the hard fact is that there has been 
an outward thrust of the automotive in- 
dustry to all parts of the country. The 
automobile luxury tax has raised a very 
real problem for millions of persons in 
California and for millions in New Eng- 
land. 

In short, the problem is no more a 
local problem than the economic crisis 
which besets the country is a local prob- 
lem. 

In spite of this, there are those per- 
sons who fail to see the way in which a 
tax which impedes the automobile man- 
ufacturers of the country threaten in- 
dustry in general. 

The plain fact, supported by statistics 
presently on file, with gathering agen- 
cies, is that 1 business in 6 in this coun- 
try is an automotive business. 

The United States is a nation of car 
owners, a nation which, since 1945, has 
produced 564 million automobiles. To- 
day 77 percent of individuals, 10 years 
and older, live in households which own 
cars. 

The automobile is not an item di- 
vorced from the mainstream of our 
economy. The components of an auto- 
mobile are, percentagewise, the com- 
ponents of our gross national manufac- 
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ture. Thus, in 1956, 36 percent of the 
radios produced in this country went 
into cars. In 1956 the purchase and 
operation of cars claimed almost 10 per- 
cent of all disposable personal income, a 
vastly significant amount when it is re- 
membered that out of the remaining 
amount had to come the purchaser’s 
food, rent, light, heat, telephone, medi- 
cal expenses, and savings. Forty-three 
million sealed beam lamps were pro- 
duced in 1 year for cars, as were 85 mil- 
lion passenger car tires, 107 million gal- 
lons of antifreeze, 912 million gallons 
of brake fluid; 819% million of woolens 
and worsteds, 2½ million electrical 
measuring units, a billion barrels of 
automotive gasoline. Of one wooden 
item alone there were more than a bil- 
lion units produced. For a dollar figure, 
almost $6 billion in automotive products 
were produced in industries other than 
the motor vehicle industry in the single 
year 1954. 

One out of every six patents issued is 
automotive. Auto factory payrolls in 
1956 totaled over $3 billion, dollars spent 
in turn by those factory workers for food 
and manufactured goods. 

There exist today 264,000 retail auto- 
motive establishments, 80,000 car repair 
establishments, and 8,500 car storage 
facilities, and a grand total of over 4 
million automotive business establish- 
ments—that is, 16 percent of all United 
States business establishments. 

Only those who refuse to grasp the 
Significance of those statistics to the 
yearly economy can ignore the fact that 
the healthy economy of this Nation, in 
even normal times, is dependent in the 
greatest measure upon the production, 
maintenance and general servicing of 
automobiles. And it is obvious even to 
those who have not familiarized them- 
selves with the problem that, today, 
Many persons are deciding against the 
purchase of a car because of a luxury 
tax which prices the car beyond their 
ever more limited reach. 

We cannot work at cross purposes. 
We cannot inhibit the sale, operation, 
and maintenance of the 6 million cars 
produced in a normal year and at the 
same time have a vital economy. We 
cannot seek the healthy economy neces- 
sary to our country when we preserve a 
tax which impedes that industry on 
which basic industry, such as steel, plant 
manufacture, lighter manufacturing, 
and countless service businesses are de- 
pendent. 

The impeding luxury tax on automo- 
biles must be speedily repealed. Recog- 
nizing, as I do, the tremendous value of 
the automotive industry to the entire 
economic structure of America, I am 
vitally opposed to the legislation before 
us today. And, I will seek to put the 
House on record as to the stand of the 
membership on this very important 
measure dealing with an industry giv- 
ing employment to 1 in -an in- 
dustry which creates 1 out of every 6 
business enterprises in the country—and 
which attracts the expenditure of 1 
retail dollar out of every 5. The in- 
direct impact is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most economists. 

Automobile excise taxes are unfair 
and in my opinion unjust to the lower 
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income groups who constitute 44 percent 
of passenger car owners—although these 
people earn less than $4,000 a year. Ex- 
cise taxes are reflected in the used car 
prices. The tax was imposed originally 
as an emergency measure—long since 
gone. The automotive industry has a 
multiplying effect on other industries— 
rubber, plate glass, upholstery, leather, 
steel, paints, lacquers, wool, cotton, 
synthetic fiber, nickel, lead, zinc, and 
many, many other products. 

The automotive output is now 30 per- 
cent curtailed and a continuation of the 
depressed market will further accentuate 
this percentage with a corresponding re- 
flection in the industries dependent 
upon it many of which regard the au- 
tomobile manufacturers as their best 
customers. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
we in Michigan have been proud of the 
contribution our great State has made 
to our Nation in times of war and peace. 
During the past half century, the auto- 
motive products of our State have 
helped to radically change the mode of 
living for many of us, giving us the free- 
dom of movement to live and work 
where we choose. During World War II 
and the Korean war, Michigan was 
noted as the arsenal of democracy and 
was one of the industrial cornerstones 
upon which the defense of the Free 
World rested. 

The people of Michigan did not com- 
plain when wartime taxes were imposed 
upon them to help pay for our huge war 
effort and to cut down the use of such 
strategic materials as metals, rubber, 
gasoline, and oil. This was necessary to 
win a war for our very lives. The peo- 
ple of Michigan even went along quietly 
when these taxes were allowed to remain 
far after the national emergency was 
past in an effort to cut down our tre- 
mendous national debt. 

But now, these excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles are working a severe hardship 
upon our State. This 10-percent levy on 
car sales has priced many potential cus- 
tomers out of the automobile market. 

As a consequence, Michigan faces 
severe and cruel unemployment. It is 
striking across the board from the fac- 
tory worker to the vice presidents of cor- 
porations. Here are some of the latest 
labor statistics concerning Michigan I 
was able to gather from the Department 
of Labor. 

In Michigan, almost a half million— 
some 460,000—are unemployed. That is 
15.7 percent of Michigan’s total work- 
force. Out of 8 cities in our State with 
populations of more than 50,000 resi- 
dents, 7 of these have been declared erit- 
ical labor-surplus areas by the Federal 
Government. Another 12 smaller com- 
munities are in a similar situation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that it 
is more than coincidence that the present 
employment and business recession is 
very largely centered in those areas 
which come under Federal excise taxes. 
These taxes were designed to cut down 
customer demand. In this instance, 
they certainly are doing their job with a 
vengeance. It is imperative that these 
excise taxes, particularly on automo- 
biles, be either cut or lowered drastically. 
They are crippling our durable goods in- 
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dustries and are adding to the burden of 
unemployment on a large scale. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that H. R. 12695 should be recommitted 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, in order to permit presentation to 
the House of a bill containing a substan- 
tial reduction in taxes that will do the 
most to stimulate lagging consumer pur- 
chasing power. It is quite apparent that 
the 85th Congress is going to have only 
one last opportunity to vote on an over- 
all tax measure before it adjourns. I 
believe that the realities of our economic 
plight require a tax reduction now in or- 
der to restore employment. 

The Employment Act of 1946 imposes 
a duty on Congress to maintain “condi- 
tions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work.” 
Today more than 5 million Americans, 
able, willing, and seeking to work, are un- 
able to find work. 

According to the best information 
available to me as a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, there is little like- 
lihood of any substantial recovery, in the 
absence of action by Congress, until at 
least the middle of 1959. I am not will- 
ing to see our economy stagnate for an- 
other whole year, even if we could be 
sure that we would then start moving 
forward. I am certainly not willing to 
take the chance that our unemployed 
will reach 7 million or more, which is a 
distinct possibility if we continue to do 
nothing. 

An immediate tax cut can promptly 
affect both consumer buying power and 
the attitudes of businessmen. Unlike ex- 
panded Government expenditures, a tax 
cut can take hold at once. It is true that 
a tax reduction does not put money di- 
rectly into the hands of the unemployed, 
but by increasing consumer spending in 
general, it improves business and helps 
to put the unemployed back to work. 

In its report of May 28, 1958, the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation estimated a deficit in 
the Federal administrative budget for 
fiscal 1958-59 of $15 billion. A tax cut 
now may increase the deficit for a quarter 
or two, but thereafter will more than pay 
for itself through increased revenue from 
expanding incomes. By incurring a mod- 
erate deficit now, we can avoid a stag- 
gering deficit in a matter of months. 

Nor is a tax cut at the present time 
inflationary. A year ago, with the econ- 
omy’s resources strained, I opposed a tax 
cut, because the additional consumer 
purchasing power could have added to 
the inflation. Today, with our total 
manufacturing resources operating at 
less than 70 percent of capacity, and 
with more than 7 percent of the working 
force unemployed, a tax cut would simply 
put resources and men back to work, not 
raise prices, 

Iam fully aware that large numbers of 
our people, including many of my own 
constituents, oppose a tax cut on what 
seem to them patriotic grounds—“We 
want jobs, and are willing to pay our 
present taxes to have them.” The fal- 
lacy in this is that jobs can be restored 
quickest and best by increasing con- 
sumer purchasing power through a 
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prompt tax reduction. Normally, to cut 
taxes in an election year is popular but 
unwise. Confronted as we are with a 
sharp recession this year, a tax cut is 
assuredly wise, whether popular or not. 
I hope that we will not delay in enacting 
one. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
although I appreciate the hard work and 
conscientious study that members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means put in 
on this bill, I must say that I am disap- 
pointed by their decision to retain cer- 
tain excise taxes at their present levels. 

These levies were imposed during 
World War II when the purpose was to 
curb consumer spending for scarce goods 
and services. They were quite effective 
in doing that and they are operating 
the same way today. The difference is 
that today we are in a recession and 
we should encourage consumer spending 
instead of discouraging it by exorbitant 
levies which discriminate unfairly in the 
areas to which they are applied. 

Is it not ironical that we still collect 
the wartime 3 percent tax on transpor- 
tation of goods and the 10 percent tax 
on passenger service at a time when we 
are considering voting a multi-million- 
dollar subsidy to the railroads? Now I 
realize that because there is no cutoff 
date for the transportation taxes they 
are not included in the extension bill. 
This would have been a good time, how- 
ever, for us to have repealed them and 
saren them off the books once and for 
all. 

The same might be said, I think, for 
the excises on passenger cars which the 
committee has recommended we extend 
at the 10 percent rate for another year. 
Removal or drastic reduction of this 
levy, as well as the 8 percent excises on 
auto parts and accessories, would do a 
great deal to revitalize the currently de- 
pressed automobile industry. 

Removal of all the wartime excise 
taxes would be a major victory in our 
war against recession. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, the 
present recession has been going on 
since last August, or for about 10 months. 
Historically we are informed that the 
business cycle generally turns within a 
year of the initial decline. The admin- 
istration’s gambling with the historical 
tendencies of recessions may be too dan- 
gerous at this time and should be ex- 
amined carefully, especially in view of 
the remarks of many distinguished econ- 
omists, not the least of whom is William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in whose opinion 
it is quite possible that the present re- 
cession may not end in the near future. 
Moreover, it appears that if any end 
in the recession occurs, the bottoming 
out will take quite a while and even ac- 
cording to such authorities as the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board whom 
I have just quoted, we will probably have 
5 or 6 million unemployed next year 
at this time. 

So far, antirecession measures which 
have been taken have been inadequate, 
and most of these have been forced upon 
an administration, which is most reluc- 
tant, by a Democratic Congress or have 
been built into the economy by previous 
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Democratic Congresses and administra- 
tions; for example, the cushioning af- 
forded by unemployment compensation 
benefits. These benefits, incidentally, 
have risen tremendously over the past 
10 months. 

The Chief Finance Officer of the De- 
partment of Defense advises us that the 
administration is spending no more on 
security in the calendar year 1958 than 
in the calendar year 1957. Total Fed- 
eral outlays will not rise over $3 billion 
this year; and this considers the increase 
in outlays under the road program, the 
tremendous surge in unemployment 
compensation benefits, and the Federal 
Government acting under the Housing 
Act and under proposed area redevelop- 
ment legislation. 

The worst thing that has taken place 
in this regard has been the vigorous 
opposition of the administration to an 
adequate tax-reform program. 

I refer specifically to a program which 
would close many of the enormous tax 
loopholes and which would increase ex- 
emptions in the low- or middle-income 
brackets very substantially. The most 
equitable way to handle it would be by 
raising individual exemptions from $600 
to $700 or $800. At the present time the 
latter is almost essential. 

Another gravely needed change in the 
tax structure is a repeal or a substan- 
tial reduction in the automotive ex- 
cise taxes, which today add from $150 
to $500 to the price of an American- 
made automobile in times of substan- 
tially increasing imports of cheap for- 
eign automobiles. 

This country is losing income at a 
present rate of $30 to $50 billion a year. 
Our gross national product has dropped 
from about $440 to about $420 billions 
and it is not unlikely to expect that it 
could slip further during the last half of 
this year. 

Failure to deal with recessions prompt- 
ly and lack of adequate Federal pro- 
grams to meet them at the proper time 
has often resulted in severe depressions. 

On the basis of a loss of income at the 
rate of $30 to $50 billion a year the fail- 
ure of the administration to act costs 
us about $4 billion a month and about 
700,000 man-hours of unemployment. At 
a time when unemployment is about 7.5 
percent of the work force and when we 
have something on the order of 468,000 
and 268,000 respectively unemployed in 
the State of Michigan and city of De- 
troit it appears that something must be 
done forthwith. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the 
United States should act if the Presi- 
dent refuses. One of the first things we 
can do is have an adequate tax adjust- 
ment. We should plug loopholes and 
raise the individual exemptions to in- 
crease purchasing power in an area 
where greatest benefit is conferred on 
the economy. We should eliminate the 
tax on automobiles to permit the larg- 
est single industry in this country to act 
as a prop to the economy rather than as 
a ball and chain. We must have this 
tax reduction at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to urge the recommittal of 
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this bill, H. R. 12695, now being consid- 
ered under a closed rule, permitting no 
amendments, and which in effect is a 
tax-increase bill. 

If this bill is not enacted, existing law 
will require that the normal taxes of 
corporations be reduced by 5 percent and 
that the excise taxes on passenger auto- 
mobiles and parts for such automobiles 
will be reduced by 3 percent. The bill 
also would prevent an inconsequential 
tax cut on certain alcohol and tobacco 
items. 

The bill does nothing for small busi- 
ness, it does nothing for the wage earner, 
it does nothing for personal-income tax- 
payers, it does nothing about any of the 
other excise taxes. 

In my opinion, the enactment of this 
bill is a violation of the pledges con- 
tained in the party platforms of both 
parties. It runs counter to the recom- 
mendations, the unanimous recommen- 
dations, of the Small Business Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress by fail- 
ing to give any tax relief to small busi- 
ness. If the bill is recommitted the 
Ways and Means Committee can then 
bring forth a comprehensive tax bill 
which could do justice to the American 
taxpayer and at the same time aid in 
bringing the current recession to an end. 

I do not intend to get into any debate 
as to whether the recession has come to 
an end or, as some people say, “bot- 
tomed out.” The most optimistic dare 
not say things are getting better. The 
most they can hold out is that we have 
reached the bottom, That I personally 
think that things will get worse before 
they get better is unimportant. What is 
important is that I am sure that the 
American people will never be satisfied 
with staying at the bottom, assuming, 
without conceding, that we have reached 
the bottom. If we have reached the 
bottom it is time to start climbing to the 
top. We cannot do that by passing a 
bill of this kind. 

In that connection I am pleased to 
direct the attention of our colleagues to 
the following excerpt from The Reces- 
sion—Cause and Cure, published June 
1958 by the Conference on Economic 
Progress. The excerpt is as follows: 
NEEDED IMMEDIATE PROGRAMS FOR RECOVERY 

AND GROWTH 

1. Immediate but permanent Federal as- 
sistance should be extended to States in 
amounts sufficient to provide insured and 
uninsured unemployed workers with pay- 
ments equal to at least half their usual 
wages for so long as they may be unem- 
ployed. This could add perhaps $2 billion 
to the spending stream by 1959. Old-age 
insurance benefits and assistance should be 
increased rapidly, and close to doubled by 
1964; 

2. An immediate tax reduction of six to 
seven billion mainly for low- and middle- 
income consumers, should be enacted; 

3. The President’s original budget for fis- 
cal 1959, proposing $72.8 billion for specific 
purposes (with $1.1 billion for contingen- 
cles), should be raised by $4.6 billion 
above the $72.8 billion for fiscal 1959, by more 
than $11 billion by calendar 1960, and by 
more than $23 billion by calendar 1964, 
Major national security outlays should be 
lifted by about $2 billion for fiscal 
1959, by about $5 billion for calendar 1960, 
and by more than $10 billion by calendar 
1964. With some allowance for expanded 
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economic programs overseas, the balance of 
the increased outlays should be apportioned 
among vitally needed domestic programs to 
achieve the per capita expansion set forth 
above. The combination of expanded unem- 
ployment benefits, tax reduction, and in- 
creased Federal outlays, taking into account 
direct and indirect effects, would give a lift 
to the whole economy of twenty or more bil- 
lion dollars for fiscal 1959, and perhaps thirty 
or more billion for calendar 1959. This would 
be on the low side, relative to our needs. 
The Federal deficit under these programs in 
fiscal 1959 and in calendar 1960 would be 
less—and if two or three billion were re- 
couped by closing loopholes, much less—than 
the deficits now estimated to result from the 
President’s program and the unfavorable eco- 
nomic developments likely to follow it; 

4. The tight money policy should be re- 
versed. All Government housing credit and 
insurance programs should immediately be 
liberalized as to interest rates and amortiza- 
tion, and combined with expanded Federal 
outlays for low income housing and urban 
redevelopment, aiming at total construction 
of about 2 million new homes a year; 

5. The farm program should immediately 
be revised drastically, with unified goals for 
ample farm production for domestic needs 
and exports, for farm production facilities 
and population adjusted to these needs, and 
for farm incomes pointed toward parity of 
income; 

6. Some key industries should now make 
price reductions and wage increases geared 
to expanded consumption. They will be 
able to do more when the Government as- 
sumes its prime responsibility to combat 
recession; 

7. Full prosperity and full economic 
growth are less inflationary than stagnation 
or recession. Since September 1957, both 
consumer and wholesale prices have risen 
faster than during the period 1948-53 as a 
whole, which was marked by very rapid eco- 
nomic growth in a generally full economy. 


The Conference on Economic Prog- 
ress includes the following eminent 
Americans: 

Thurman Arnold, attorney; former 
Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, judge, United States 
Court of Appeals. 

Wiliam H. Davis, attorney; former 
Soria set Office of Economic Stabiliza- 

on. 

Abraham Feinberg, chairman, Julius 
Kayser Co. 

A. J. Hayes, president, International 
Association of ists; vice presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO. 

Fred V. Heinkel, president, Missouri 
Farmers Association, Inc. 

J. M. Kaplan, industrialist. 

Leon H. Keyserling, economist and at- 
torney; former Chairman, President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, 

O. A. Knight, president, Oil, Chemical, 
and Atomic Workers; vice president, 
AFL-CIO. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president, Nation- 
wide Mutual Insurance Cos. 

Armand May, president, American 
Associated Companies, American Fac- 
tors Co. 

James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers Union. 

Miles Pennybacker, president, Voltare 
Tubes, Inc. 

Walter P. Reuther, president, United 
Automobile Workers; vice president and 
member, executive committee, AFL-CIO. 

Marvin Rosenberg, chairman, Cameo 
Curtains, Inc. 
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Glenn J. Talbot, president, North Da- 
kota Farmers Union. 

M. W. Thatcher, president, National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, in being 
requested to renew the wartime excise 
tax bill we are experiencing a thunder- 
ous reminder of our Nation’s predica- 
ment resulting largely from former Con- 
gressional approval of temporary and 
ofttimes ill-conceived legislation. 

All too often emergency revenue bills 
passed in haste later become the instru- 
ments through which funds may be 
found available for experimental as well 
as accepted Government functions. Un- 
der normal economic conditions it is an 
unfair imposition upon all the people to 
continue wartime taxes to defray the 
costs of Government operations in peace- 
time. 

We are still paying Korean war ex- 
cises 6 years after that war ended, and 
still faced with demands for domestic 
outlays, foreign aid, and an unprece- 
dented national defense incident to the 
cold war. 

Anticipated revenue from all sources, 
including excises, promises to fall some 
billions of dollars short of the budget's 
proposed appropriations, leaving no al- 
ternative to a sizable overdraft to add to 
an already hopeless national debt. 

The position of the Ways and Means 
Committee, admittedly one of choice be- 
tween two evils, is one to be unavoidably 
repeated if the Congress neglects to re- 
verse its former record of approving 
authorized programs and agencies that 
add mandatory Treasury obligations year 
after year. As long as this Congress 
holds this committee responsible for tax- 
producing legislation to pay the pyra- 
miding costs of ever-increasing Govern- 
ment functions, there can be no tax 
relief without deficit spending, inflation, 
and impaired national credit. 

Repeal of excises promises a consider- 
able stimulant toward a restored econ- 
omy. Regardless of anticipated revenue 
from extension of this tax measure, the 
1959 budget promises to fall short of 
proposed spending. Since it appears 
certain that the debt limit will have to 
be raised in any event, the loss of reve- 
nue resulting from repeal of excises at 
this time could conceivably be balanced 
by revenue received through expendi- 
tures of tax savings by those affected. 

I am one who believes tax relief is 
timely, especially relief from excises. I 
will, therefore, vote to recommit this bill 
to the Ways and Means Committee. Our 
people are not only tax-weary, they are 
tax-resentful. It is time we in the Con- 
gress gave them a break. If they will 
demand less of their Government, the 
Congress will do just that. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Macnrowicz]. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
voted in the committee against favorably 
reporting this bill and intend to vote for 
its recommittal to that committee for 
such action as is to me quite obviously 
dictated by the needs of our times. I 
deeply regret that I must take this posi- 
tion against the decision of the majority 
of my committee and that of our distin- 
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guished chairman for whom I have a very 
high regard and esteem. Probably the 
better way to express my position is to 
say that I deeply regret that the majority 
of the committee did not see fit to join me 
in voting against reporting the bill in the 
form in which it is being presented to the 
House today. 

Mr. Chairman, let us make no mistake 
about the importance of the vote on this 
bill. It may well be one of the most im- 
portant votes in this session and it may 
well determine for the record what our 
position is toward an effective program 
to end the present recession and to re- 
store health to our national economy. 

If there be any doubt in anyone’s mind 
as to this, or if anyone thinks that he can 
vote against a recommittal of this bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and still tell his constituents that he is 
for tax reduction in any field, personal 
tax or other at this time let me assure 
you that this is probably your last op- 
portunity to vote for tax reduction at 
this session of Congress, unless of course, 
the other body in its wisdom will refuse 
to ratify our decision today and will ask 
certain tax reductions as amendments to 
the bill. I hope we do not have to re- 
sort to this method of getting relief, 
constitutionally, the jurisdiction in these 
matters belongs in the House, and it 
would be sad indeed if we were to shirk 
our responsibility and have to assume it 
only under the pressure and on the 
initiative of the other body. 

I said this will be your last opportunity 
at this session to vote for tax relief. 
What is the basis of this statement? It 
is no secret that the decision for this 
action urged upon Congress today is that 
of Secretary of Treasury Anderson, who 
has managed to convince the President 
and the leadership of Congress of the 
necessity for this action. It is also no 
secret that he has managed to convince 
the President despite the fact that the 
President’s own advisers on economic af- 
fairs, certainly in a better position to 
judge the overall problem, than the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that the Vice 
President, the Secretary of Labor and 
others close to the administration, have 
been urging the President for some tax 
relief, in one form or another, as the best 
cure for the present recession. And cer- 
tainly it is no secret that he has also 
managed to convince the House leader- 
ship of the wisdom of this action despite 
the fact that many distinguished Con- 
gressional leaders believe that tax-reduc- 
tions now are justified and necessary. 

This same Secretary of Treasury, who 
seems to wield such great influence, has 
categorically stated to our committee in 
answer to my questions, that if this bill 
is adopted there will be absolutely no tax 
reduction recommendation to Congress 
at this session. And he stated further 
that the administration has no further 
plan which it intends to submit to Con- 
gress for the ending of this recession. 

So the choice is clear today, under the 
rule adopted, no amendment can be of- 
fered to the bill. The entire debate on 
this vital and important subject will last 
a mere 2 hours, and the issue will be de- 
termined finally and unequivocally. The 
only hope that exists for deliberate con- 
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sideration and favorable action, will be 
to vote to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee so as to enable it to come back 
with a new bill, more realistically treat- 
ing the important problem before us. 
Since this is an important issue, I hope 
that we will have a rollcall vote so that 
every Member can have an opportunity 
to show how he or she stood on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1958, because of my 
concern for the economic welfare of the 
people of the United States and because 
of the fundamental implications for tax 
policy contained in the bill. 

Each and every Member of this House 
has first-hand knowledge of the inroads 
that the current business recession or, if 
you will, depression, is making into the 
economic stability of the Nation as a 
whole and of the hardship that is being 
exacted of the people who have sent 
us here to represent them. The respon- 
sibility which each of us owes to our 
people behooves us to examine this bill 
on its merits, with a full appreciation 
of its implications for our own districts 
and for the country as a whole. There 
are many areas in which tax relief has 
been suggested. They should be care- 
fully considered by the committee. In 
my opinion, the one area where tax relief 
is today especially justified and where 
relief will rebound to each and every 
part of the country receives no consid- 
eration in this bill. I refer of course 
to the Federal excise tax on automobiles. 
If some think that I am overstating my 
case at the onset, let me remind them 
that $1 in every $9 spent by the Amer- 
ican tapayer and consumer is spent for 
products or services related to the auto- 
motive industry, and further that 1 out 
of every 6 jobs in the country depends 
either directly or indirectly on the auto- 
motive industry. However, my views and 
my position to this bill are premised not 
only on the fact that the temporary Ko- 
rean excise tax made on automobiles is 
not being permitted to expire as it should, 
but also upon the fact that the action 
being advanced by the bill, which is being 
undertaken without public hearings in 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
slams the door on any chance for any 
tax reduction this year, a truly important 
decision. 

A decision not to reduce taxes when 
the country is experiencing a business 
recession of the magnitude currently 
being experienced can only be based 
upon a finding that the recession is bot- 
toming out and that actual recovery and 
renewed growth have begun. Diligent 
efforts on my behalf have not turned up 
any such evidence, and I have not, nor 
have my colleagues, had presented to us 
any such evidence by the administra- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the over- 
whelming body of economic and busi- 
ness opinion as expressed by those 
trained and skilled in the art of evaluat- 
ing the position of the economy is to the 
contrary. Virtually every economist of 
note and every outstanding business 
group in the country are on record 
favoring immediate tax reduction as an 
antirecession device. 

Tax reduction should have been ad- 
vanced as long ago as the first of March, 
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by which time it had become evident to 
all that strong action was necessary to 
reverse the economic decline. The ad- 
ministration did nothing. We are now 
in the 10th month of the recession, with 
little done or advocated by the admin- 
istration to reverse the situation. Its 
attitude seems wholly negative. It re- 
sists both spending programs and tax 
reduction. It appears hypnotized by the 
mounting Federal deficit projected for 
the fiscal year 1958 and 1959, and yet 
seems unwilling, indeed unable, to advo- 
cate or put into effect any action that 
will prevent these deficits from grow- 
ing larger. For an illustration of the 
effects of this inactivity one has but to 
look at the current position of the auto- 
motive industry. Since the beginning 
of 1958 passenger car production has 
been 1 million units below the level of 
the corresponding period of 1957. De- 
spite this drop in production of approxi- 
mately 33 percent, inventories of auto- 
mobiles are still at a level of about 
800,000, down only slightly from the all- 
time record of 900,000 units reached in 
February. For the month of July 
through September, it is estimated that 
automobile production will be approxi- 
mately 700,000 units below production 
for the same period in 1957, a decline of 
54 percent compared to the 33 percent 
decline experienced to date this year. 
The consequences of these statistics for 
the Federal Treasury are apparent. 
First quarter earnings for automobile 
producers before Federal income taxes 
declined from $800 million to $400 mil- 
lion. Thus, in the first quarter of this 
year the Federal Treasury suffered a 
Joss of $200 million in Federal corporate 
income tax receipts from the automotive 
industry alone. Potentially the Treasury 
will lose $800 million in corporate income 
taxes from the automotive industry this 
year. When this figure is compared to 
the net loss of only $350 million—the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation estimate is $300 mil- 
lion—which would result from permit- 
ting the Korean excise tax rate of 10 
percent on automobiles to decline to 7 
percent as scheduled, it should be appar- 
ent even to the Treasury Department 
that an effort to supply an incentive 
through the use of the tax structure to 
increase automobile sales would tend to 
offset this loss and is preferable to the 
course of action advocated by the ad- 
ministration and carried out in this bill. 

The figures just cited refer only to the 
automobile industry. We are today los- 
ing income at the rate of $30 billion to 
$50 billion a year. This loss of income, 
as I have stated, automatically reduces 
receipts and a reduction in receipts au- 
tomatically leads to increased deficits. 
Little new money is being made available 
to the economy as a result of this loss of 
income. 

The paramount consideration in the 
minds of those in the administration who 
have been successful in urging the aban- 
donment of tax policy as a weapon with 
which to fight the current recession is 
the size of the potential Federal deficit 
for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. The 
fact that there will be a deficit for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 is cause for grave 
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concern. Conservative estimates now 
appraise the size of these deficits as $3.9 
billion for the fiscal year 1958 and $11.1 
billion for the fiscal year 1959. However, 
even more cause for concern is found, in 
my opinion, in the fact that unless some- 
thing is done to halt the current busi- 
ness recession, the deficits will increase 
and run into the fiscal years 1960 and 
1961. However, these figures are unim- 
portant in themselyes and are meaning- 
ful only when examined in the light of 
what is happening to our national pres- 
tige and the toll of deprivation and 
misery being exacted of our people as a 
result of the economic decline which 
brings the figures into existence. 

Our Federal tax structure is geared to 
income and sales. When, as a result of 
the loss of public confidence, business 
cuts back and people are thrown out of 
work, profits and sales fall off. The fall 
in profits leads inevitably to a decline 
in the revenues produced from the in- 
dividual and corporate income taxes; 
decline in sales leads inevitably to a 
decline in revenues from the various 
Federal excise taxes which are measured 
by sales. As revenues are reduced a 
deficit will automatically be increased. 

This result is intended—a product of 
the built-in flexibility of our tax struc- 
ture—and means that the tax structure 
should take less income from the people 
of the United States in times of eco- 
nomic decline and more in times of 
prosperity. The emphasis which the ad- 
ministration places upon the existence 
of a deficit and the potential deficit 
which will arise for the fiscal year 1959 
in arguing for the abandonment of tax 
reduction runs counter to all accepted 
notions concerning tax policy. Indeed, 
the logic of the administration’s position 
would seem to force it to the point of 
urging increased taxation. Otherwise 
the administration is in the position of 
the farmer who, worried about the fall- 
ing water level in his cistern, did noth- 
ing to plug the leak. 

I could go on and quote the yards of 
statistics which skilled economists and 
businessmen are today pointing to as evi- 
dence of the fact that the recession is 
not at an end; but these statistics would 
offer small comfort to the unemployed 
of the Nation as a whole or to my own 
State of Michigan, where for the week 
ending May 31 the statewide unemploy- 
ment was 460,000, or 15.7 percent of total 
employment, an increase numerically of 
279,000 over the same week in 1957. In- 
stead of quoting statistics, I hope that 
it will be possible for me to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit this bill, with instruc- 
tions to the Committee on Ways and 
Means to bring us back a proposal which 
will operate as a counterrecession meas- 
ure by reducing the Federal excise taxes 
on automobiles from 10 to 7 percent and 
by removing the transportation tax on 
property. In my opinion, such tax re- 
duction is the very least that we can 
offer to the American people. I realize 
that the parliamentary situation may 
prevent me from doing so, as a straight 
motion to recommit will take preference 
over mine. In that case, I intend to 
support such motion as the best means 
available for getting tax-relief action 
from the committee. 
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In conclusion, I would like to refer you 
to the dissenting views which I have filed 
in report No. 1839 accompanying this bill. 
I ask you to read them and compare them 
with the case put forth by the majority. 
The views set forth by me are not in 
issue. ‘They are proved and, I take it, 
accepted by all. ‘The difference must lie 
in some notion of policy. I ask you to 
judge for yourselves and to vote on the 
bill in accordance with your judgment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr.RABAUT. I would like for my col- 
league also to include in his remarks 
the fact that 44 percent of all passenger 
cars are purchased by people earning less 
than $4,000 a year. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I would like to congratu- 
late the gentleman upon the statement, 
and his dissenting views in the commit- 
tee report. I thought it was a very com- 
petent and thoroughgoing statement. 
However, I find myself in disagreement 
with the motion to recommit which the 
gentleman would offer, because while I 
consider that this tax bill which is on 
the floor is quite inadequate in the con- 
sideration of the tax problem, I think a 
mere statement that the gentleman 
would intend that the tax bill cover only 
a reduction in the automobile tax and a 
reduction in the transportation tax would 
still be only a partial consideration of 
the tax problem as it affects our total 
economy. I would have preferred a tax 
bill which considered all elements of our 
economy. But, let me ask the gentleman, 
insofar as the automobile situation is 
concerned, does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that in view of what is occurring 
that the automobile manufacturers 
should reduce the price of their cars? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I absolutely agree 
with the gentleman, and we have the as- 
surance of the automobile industry that 
if this tax is reduced there will be some 
action taken also by the manufacturers. 
However, as far as the question raised 
by the gentleman from Illinois in regard 
to my motion is concerned, I would cer- 
tainly prefer a much broader motion, 
However, this discussion is academic at 
the present time, because there will be a 
straight motion to recommit which un- 
doubtedly will take preference over mine. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Has the automobile man- 
ufacturing industry given the gentleman 
any assurance that it will reduce prices 
except as excise taxes are reduced? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Well, they have 
given assurance that they will reduce 
prices as excise taxes are reduced, and 
I am hoping that there will be further 
reductions. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MACHROWICZ. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I intend to support 
the motion to recommit for all the rea- 
sons the gentleman has urged. In ad- 
dition to that, I will support it for the 
reason that the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House for the last 4 years 
has been urging, unanimously urging, 
tax relief for the small-business man. As 
a matter of fact, the platforms of both 
parties promised tax relief to the small- 
business man, and under this extension 
of the corporate tax, they will get no 
relief at all. Does not the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ, The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman on the very fine 
statement he has made. I think we all 
recognize that we have two very sick 
industries in this country, the automo- 
bile industry and the railroad industry. 
The railroads are presently requesting a 
subsidy of $700 million from the Con- 
gress. We are presently working on a 
bill to provide borrowing power of $1 bil- 
lion for the railroads. Now, is it not 
ridiculous that we continue the 3 percent 
excise tax on freight and the passenger 
tax in view of those circumstances? If 
we are not careful, the automobile in- 
dustry will be in here, too, asking for a 
subsidy to take care of them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. SabLAK ]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill before us today and 
wish to indicate that I do this consistent 
with my vote in the Ways and Means 
Committee. However, like many of my 
colleagues, I do not want this support to 
indicate any retreat on my part from my 
fervent belief that we must, at this ses- 
sion of Congress, enact a thorough pro- 
gram of income tax rate reform. 

I should like to remind my colleagues 
that I have the honor to be the sponsor 
of H. R. 6453 which, commingled with 
H. R. 9119, sponsored by my friend and 
distinguished colleague, Representative 
A. H. HERLONG, JR., of Florida, is known 
to the membership as the Sadlak-Her- 
long bill. Like myself, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HERLonG] is a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee. 

This legislation was conceived before 
the current recession arose to compound 
our economic problems. I believe that 
conditions today make the urgency of 
this legislation even more apparent than 
was the situation when it was first intro- 
duced almost 15 months ago. Both from 
the standpoint of our domestic well- 
being, as measured by plentiful jobs and 
an advancing standard of living, and our 
international strength and prestige in 
this turbulent period, it is vitally neces- 
sary for our Nation to get out of the 
slump and resume economic growth on a 
substantial scale. I believe, along with 
the Saturday Evening Post, which said 
editorially, on May 17, that enactment of 
this legislation “might well turn out to 
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be the bold stroke that routed the reces- 
sion.” We have heard a great deal about 
present and impending deficits, but it is 
my conviction, shared I know by a great 
many Members of this body, that the 
quickest way to strengthen the revenue 
base and return to balanced budgets 
would be to enact rate reform legislation. 

We heard this afternoon the remarks 
made by our dear friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHELF]. He has just come, as he said, 
back from the grassroots and what he 
said was a very impressive speech, in 
my opinion, for enactment of the 
Sadlak-Herlong bill. 

The support for this legislation dur- 
ing the tax revision hearings conducted 
by the Ways and Means Committee was 
overwhelming. In addition to this sup- 
port, there have been hundreds of fine 
editorials throughout the country and 
thousands of letters from citizens in all 
walks of life. The gentleman repre- 
senting the Fifth District of Florida and 
I are extremely grateful for the expres- 
sions of support that have come from 
Members of this body on both sides of 
the aisle and we hope that the chairman 
of our committee will give this House an 
opportunity to vote on this measure be- 
fore we adjourn. I can think of no 
single action that would be more bene- 
ficial to our economy, both in the short 
range, and for decades to come. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Nutz]. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Chairman, on sev- 
eral occasions, Members of the House, 
particularly from Indiana and Michigan, 
have taken the floor to advocate repeal, 
or at least a reduction of the excise tax 
on passenger automobiles and trucks 
and the excise tax on parts and acces- 
sories. On March 17 last, a number of 
my colleagues joined me in discussing 
and debating this subject on the floor 
for an hour. At that time, I stated 
that it was regrettable that last year the 
committee included the extension of the 
excise tax on passenger automobiles, 
parts, and accessories with the exten- 
sion of the tax on distilled spirits and 
tobacco. Because the bill was reported 
out under a closed rule, no amendments 
were permitted from the floor. One 
had to vote either for the bill, or against 
it, as it was reported out of the 
committee. 

It is unfortunate that the committee 
has this year again reported out a simi- 
lar measure which places the extension 
of these taxes on passenger automobiles, 
parts, and accessories with the extension 
of those taxes on distilled spirits and 
tobacco in the same bill. Again, no 
amendments are permitted from the 
floor. 

Because it is my belief, and also, I 
am sure, the belief of a majority of my 
constituents, that the tax on passenger 
automobiles, parts, and accessories 
should be repealed, or at least reduced, 
I cannot vote today for this bill which 
extends these excise taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, my vote today against 
the extension of corporate and excise 
tax rates at present levels will be a vote 
of protest against the failure of the Ways 
and Means Committee to give us an op- 
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portunity to consider separately, and on 
its own merits, repeal of the unjust, dis- 
criminatory tax on passenger automo- 
biles and accessories. 

The excise tax on autos and trucks 
was one of several taxes imposed during 
the Korean war to discourage sales and 
production in some fields so that man- 
power and materials thus saved could be 
diverted to war production. This tax 
should have been permitted to expire 5 
years ago. When the war ended it be- 
came unnecessary, and today it is de- 
pressing one of our giant industries and 
promoting unemployment and human 
misery. 

The very argument for its original en- 
actment is now the argument for its re- 
peal or reduction. 

There is no reason at this time to be 
discouraging, through taxation, the buy- 
ing of automobiles and trucks, parts, and 
accessories. We have the capacity to 
supply the materials and manpower for 
auto production without in any way en- 
dangering defense production. As a 
matter of fact, the pool of trained labor 
and production facilities in auto manu- 
facturing are among the great resources 
we want to keep available for immediate 
use in defense mobilization. 

Extension of this tax is adding fuel to 
the fires of the present business reces- 
sion. The automobile industry is one of 
the most vital segments of our economy. 
One out of every seven jobs in the Na- 
tion is dependent upon it. The business 
that creates these jobs is in a depressed 
state today. 

There is no question that the Federal 
Government needs revenue. But de- 
pending on a tax that is obviously in- 
tensifying and expanding the business 
recession is dangerous. 

Sixteen months ago I introduced H. R. 
3854, providing for repeal of this unjust 
tax. Other Members have introduced 
similar measures. Since that time the 
need for such action to stimulate auto- 
mobile sales and benefit the entire 
economy has become even more ap- 
parent. 

I am deeply disappointed that Mem- 
bers of the House have not had an op- 
portunity to vote on this proposal, and 
the only way I know of to express my 
disappointment is to vote against the ex- 
tension measure under consideration 
today. 

This excise tax on passenger cars and 
accessories is not a matter which affects 
only Indiana and Michigan. It affects 
the entire country and every segment of 
our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
consider this matter carefully as it af- 
fects your district, your constituents, 
and the country at large. I urge you to 
support the motion to be made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] to 
recommit this bill to the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield to my colleague 
from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Nz] and also from Michigan [Mr. 
MacHrowicz] on their remarks about 
removing the excise tax on automobiles. 
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Lalso am in favor of removing the excise 
tax on transportation. This tax is one 
of the main contributing factors to the 
present plight of the railroad economy. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from my district since January 1 asking 
for the repeal of these two wartime 
excise taxes. 

Over 500,000 new 1958 automobiles are 
in the retail dealers’ showrooms today 
waiting for purchasers. The removal of 
this tax will be a great impetus toward 
aiding auto sales. The repeal of trans- 
portation tax will help the railroads and 
give employment to some of the thou- 
sands who are unemployed in that indus- 
try. 

The parliamentary situation on this 
bill is such that I must vote to recommit 
with the recommendation that it be re- 
turned to the House providing for repeal 
of the automobile transportation and 
communications tax. 

Mr. NIMTZ. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, on the 
17th day of March I also spoke on the 
floor, along with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. NIE] and other Members 
of this body, requesting that Congress re- 
peal the excise tax on automobiles and 
automobile accessories. I along with 
on introduced bills to accomplish 

My purpose in supporting such a 
measure was that the purpose of an ex- 
cise tax is twofold. It is to raise money. 
It is also, and perhaps more important. 
to reduce the manufacture and sale of 
a specific article, in this case automo- 
biles. Today we certainly are not in- 
terested in trying to reduce business and 
reduce the manufacture and sale of auto- 
mobiles. I deeply regret that this bill 
to extend certain excise taxes comes up 
under a closed rule so that Members 
either have to vote for it or vote against 
it. An amendment will not be able to 
be offered on the floor except by the 
Ways and Means Committee. For that 
reason, I am strongly against extending 
all these excise taxes at this time and I 
intend to vote against the bill. If 
are able on the floor here to defeat 
bill then, perhaps, the Committee 
on Ways and Means will go into a thor- 
ough study of these matters, which it 
has not done, and bring out legislation 
that will eliminate or reduce the excise 
tax on automobiles. If we defeat this 
extension at this time, possibly when 
this legislation is again brought up it 
may not be in a closed rule, but on a 
rule that will allow Members of Congress 
to offer amendments to the bill. As it is 
now we can either take this extension of 
excise taxes as is or vote against it. I 
will vote against it. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to inquire 
of the majority leader as to the legisla- 
tive program for the coming week. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
next week is as follows: 

Monday, the conference report on 8. 
72, the civil service retirement annuitants 
bill. 
Then general debate will be had on the 
bill, H. R. 12591, the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958. General debate 
on that bill will continue on Tuesday. 

There is a primary in South Carolina 
on Tuesday and any rolicalls that may 
come up on Monday or Tuesday will go 
over until Wednesday. 

On Wednesday, the first order of busi- 
ness will be the further consideration of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958 under the 5-minute rule. Of course, 
as we know, there is the Simpson substi- 
tute which is the only amendment in or- 
der on that bill. ‘There will be 5 minutes 
on each side on that. Members will be 
protected because there will only be gen- 
eral debate on Monday and Tuesday on 
the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act and the Simpson substitute will come 
up in Committee of the Whole on 
Wednesday. 

After that bill, there is H. R. 12541, 
the Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958. 

Upon the completion of that bill there 
is the public works appropriation bill 
for 1959. 

Might I suggest to my friend that there 
is one further bill which is not on my 
program, but I am glad that it has come 
to my mind at this time. It is a supple- 
mental bill coming out of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in relation to the 
appropriation for the so-called Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, which 
passed both branches of the Congress 
and which was signed by the President 
the other day. 

Mr. MARTIN. That should not take 
long. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would not think 
so. I would bring that up as quickly as 
possible. I am putting it down for next 
week and it will be in order for considera- 
tion some day next week. The gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
advised me on this today and I see my 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser] in the Chamber, and he has 
had some discussion with the gentleman 
from Rhode Island about the bill com- 
ing up next week. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. That legislation will be 
reported on Monday noon when the 
House meets. It is a joint resolution 
and a request will be made to take it up 
at any time that the leadership will 
permit. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man advise the House, including the 
leadership, as to whether it is intended 
to be brought up by unanimous consent? 

Mr. TABER. I believe the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Fogarty] would 
like to do that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The leadership, 
of course, will cooperate because if the 
bill is going to do any good at all, we 
want to get the money appropriated as 
quickly as possible. The on 
both sides wants to cooperate as much 
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as possible in getting the money into 
the hands of the executive branch so 
that whatever good, little as it may be, 
might be accomplished. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thought that bill was 
rather well padded. I did not think it 
was a little bill. 

Mr. TABER. It is only $640 million. 

Mr. MARTIN. Peanuts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
— from Massachusetts has ex- 
p R 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, to those of us who have been 
concerned for some time about the bur- 
den of present Federal taxes, the discus- 
sion today has been an interesting and 
I think an encouraging one. I think all 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who have the distasteful respon- 
sibility of trying to find the wherewithal 
to meet the bills that are incurred by 
this Government, find it refreshing to 
hear some of the recognition given today 
by some Members of this Congress to the 
fact that taxes are unduly burdensome. 
I would hope that the Members making 
those speeches recognize the fact that 
the burden of taxes is directly related 
to the expenditures of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. ‘There is no need to worry 
about the burden of taxes unless we 
worry too about the expenditures which 
we are making and which make those 
taxes necessary. In fact, it is rather a 
peculiar situation which I must point out 
to the membership this afternoon, that 
it was less than 2 hours ago that this 
House, by a majority vote, insisted on 
going beyond the extent to which the 
Appropriations Committee desired to go 
by way of expending further sums, went 
beyond what the President and the ad- 
ministration recommended as necessary 
expenditures of the Government. A ma- 
jority of us insisted—I did not join the 
majority; I happened to be in the mi- 
nority on that occasion, as I find myself 
quite often in the spending field—but a 
majority insisted that we should spend 
at least somewhere between $100 million 
‘and $800 million more than the Appro- 
priations Committee found justified, and 
much more than the administration rec- 
ommended in the appropriations for the 
Department of Defense. 

I would recommend, Mr. Chairman, 
that those who have become concerned— 
and I hope they stay concerned—about 
the level and the burden of taxes, that 
they remember and continue that con- 
cern when matters involving increased 
expenditures are before this Congress. 
‘There is not a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee who will appear be- 
fore you and say that our taxes today 
are at a reasonable level. We all ad- 
mit that they are burdensome and oner- 
ous, but we also recognize that the 
money has got to come from some place. 
We just cannot spend it and not pay 
the bills. 

Even with these burdensome taxes we 
are not raising enough revenue to pay 
our bills today. Let us recognize that 
when there is talk of tax reduction or 
refusal to continue certain taxes that 
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will expire. Let us recognize that in 
February this year we voted to increase 
the debt limit by $5 billion because we 
recognized we would have to borrow in 
excess of the $275 billion limit that had 
been set. 

Present estimates are that in this 
fiscal year which ends June 30, this 
month, we will have operated as a deficit 
of $4 billion—during this current fiscal 
year; and the estimate for next year is 
for a further deficit of $11 billion. 

What does that mean? That means 
without doubt, Mr. Chairman, that be- 
fore this session of Congress adjourns, 
there is going to be another increase in 
the statutory debt limit; and, unless it 
is a pretty big one we will face another 
increase when we return next January. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. For 10 years we 
have been sending from $3 billion to $5 
billion a year to foreign countries. Had 
we saved that money—TI think it runs up 
to $60 billion—we never would have had 
to increase our debt limit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. We have 
plenty of places to save, I might suggest 
to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 6 additional minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have to be concerned about every 
authorization and every appropriation 
bill to see that we do not spend any more 
money than is absolutely necessary. Itis 
only when we approach expenditures on 
that basis that we will be creating an en- 
vironment in which we can consider le- 
gitimate and reasonable tax reduction 
and the elimination of some of these ter- 
rific burdens we have put on our people. 

Let me suggest to some of the Members 
that they take the committee report and 
look at page 4 and find out what taxes 
they are going to vote not to continue if 
they vote to recommit the bill or vote 
against it. Look at the taxes that you 
are going to say you are going to repeal, 
and you are going to repeal all of them if 
you vote against the bill, because let us 
remember that there is a deadline on 
these taxes, an absolute deadline of June 
30. We must pass this bill through this 
body and the other body and have it on 
the President’s desk and signed into law 
by June 30 or you will take off all of those 
taxes and incur losses estimated at $2.4 
billion a year, which will be added to the 
estimated increase of the national debt. 
The taxes that we are asking you to ex- 
tend today are few, but look at the taxes 
you are going to vote against extending. 
You are going to vote against extending 
by 5 percentage points the corporate in- 
come tax. You are going to reduce the 
tax on distilled spirits, the tax on beer, 
the tax on wine, the tax on tobacco, pas- 
senger automobiles, parts and accessories 
for automobiles. That is all. 

We hear all this talk about the trans- 
portation tax—may I say to my friends, I 
think that is an evil tax and I am willing 
to vote tomorrow to repeal completely the 
tax on the transportation of property. 
Tomorrow I am going to present to the 
committee as part of the tax relief bill 
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for small business the proposition of re- 
pealing this tax on transportation. It is 
a tax that has a special impact on small 
business, the small man who cannot af- 
ford to buy his own fleet of trucks and 
avoid the tax, but must ship his product 
by common carrier and pay the transpor- 
tation tax. I believe very strongly the tax 
should be repealed, but the repeal of that 
tax should not be considered as part of 
the bill now before us. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. First of all I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for recognizing that the Con- 
gress of the United States has some fi- 
nancial responsibility. I am sure that 
all of us are not unmindful of the fact 
that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment cannot spend one dime that 
is not appropriated by the legislative 
branch, by this Congress. Some people 
seem to feel that they have relieved 
themselves of responsibility by saying 
that it was this administration that 
put us into the red, that they are the 
ones that forced us to raise the national 
debt. I repeat, therefore, that the ex- 
ecutive department cannot spend one 
cent that this Congress does not appro- 
priate. If the Government becomes un- 
stable financially, it is not on the 
shoulders of the executive department 
but on the shoulders of the Congress of 
the United States, the only branch 
which can appropriate one cent of 
money. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin answered my question when 
he pointed out to those who would vote 
to recommit that it simply applies to al- 
cohol, distilled spirits, beer, wines, to- 
bacco, passenger automobiles, parts and 
accessories and nothing else. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
one final point I would like to make, 
Some people are losing sight of the fact 
that this tax legislation cannot and is 
not being considered today in the en- 
vironment that we normally consider tax 
legislation or any other kind of legis- 
lation. Let me emphasize the point that 
we are considering this particular piece 
of legislation faced with a deadline. A 
delaying motion, a motion to recommit 
for the committee to consider other 
studies, consider other areas, can do 
nothing else but delay the matter. This 
bill must not only be passed by the House, 
it has to be passed by the Senate, it has 
to be sent to the President and that has 
to be done by June 30. Let us just re- 
member that when it is proposed that 
something be done which will delay en- 
actment of the bill. If this were a mat- 
ter that involved no deadline and the 
desire was to send it back to the com- 
mittee for the committee to rework it, 
and it did not make any difference 
whether we passed it in June, July or 
August, there would be no reason to 
stress this point; but here you have a 
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deadline and unless you meet the dead- 
line these specific taxes expire; you add 
to the debt by $2% billion. 

I trust we will not delay this matter 
but that we will vote to send this bill 
be 85 way to the Senate and the Presi- 

ent. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp before 
the passage this afternoon of H. R. 12695 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I include in them 
some material on the recession by Mr. 
Carrol M. Shanks, the distinguished 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 weeks ago I addressed 
a letter to the President of the United 
States concerning a reduction in Federal 
taxes. Having made a careful and accu- 
rate study of Federal taxes, giving spe- 
cial attention to their relation not only 
to Federal income but also to the na- 
tional economy, I believed my conclu- 
sions would be helpful to President 
Eisenhower regarding the subject of 
general tax reduction and its immediate 
effect upon the national economy. My 
entire purpose in writing to the Presi- 
dent was to be helpful. 

The contents of my letter to the Pres- 
ident expressing my conclusions and 
recommending a reduction in income 
taxes, excise taxes, and corporate taxes 
were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of May 27 on page 9622. This con- 
clusion was based upon economic facts. 
I made the recommendation to the Pres- 
ident confidently and accurately beliey- 
ing a reduction in these Federal taxes 
would have an immediate impact upon 
the national economy, being a positive 
step on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to end the recession and bring 
about a recovery. Of course, this would 
relieve the unemployment situation by 
the creating of millions of jobs. 

Economics, and particularly as they 
relate to the national economy, in my 
view should not be considered from the 
viewpoint of political advantage. There 
is no room for politics in an ailing econ- 
omy in this Nation. When the economy 
is sick, the only thing to do is to take 
action that can quickly result in a cure. 
People who are unemployed and who are 
wanting for certain necessities have no 
time for a wait-and-see program. 

The conclusions I have reached re- 
garding a reduction in income taxes, 
excise taxes, and corporate taxes appear 
to be in agreement with those of some 
very distinguished persons and institu- 
tions. Here in the Federal Government 
this general conclusion appears to be 
the conviction of Vice President Nixon, 
Mr. Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, and the Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable James Mitchell. Organiza- 
tions have reached the same conclusions, 
such as the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Committee for Economic 
Development, The economic advisers 
for some of our large industries have 
reached the same conclusions. I refer 
to the Ford Motor Co., General Motors 
Corp., and the United States Steel Corp. 
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Opposing a reduction in Federal taxes 
is the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Honorable Robert Anderson. The Sec- 
retary has counseled a wait-and-see 
policy. I disagree with this policy and 
do not believe that it can be substanti- 
ated or justified by economic facts. 
There are many who share my view. If 
this policy can be justified, then I be- 
lieve the economic facts upon which it is 
based should be accurately and precisely 
presented to the Congress. 

In the May issue of Think magazine, 
which is published by the International 
Business Machines Corp., Mr. Carrol M. 
Shanks, the distinguished president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, has written a very clear analy- 
sis of the current recession and its cause 
and cure. Under the subheading “What 
Government Can Do,” Mr. Shanks rec- 
ommends a reduction in income taxes 
and clearly states his reasons. I agree 
with him and believe his conclusions 
are sound and are based upon economic 
facts. Following is this very excellent 
analysis of Mr. Shanks’. I recommend 
it to the Congress, to the President, and 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
a valuable contribution to our economic 
thinking at this time: 

RECESSION—THE CAUSE AND CURE 
(By Carrol M. Shanks) 


Despite our present problems—and there 
are many of them—we can afford to be opti- 
mistic about our economic future, both for 
the short run and for the long run. 

Things are seldom as good as they seem, 
or as bad as they seem. It was our extended 
prosperity—good as it seemed at the time— 
that laid the groundwork for our present 
situation. A great depression like the one 
in the 1930's is unlikely to occur in the near 
future—or ever again. But we must expect 
business activity occasionally to drop and un- 
employment to rise as the economy adjusts 
to changes in demand or to maldistribution 
between the various stages of production. 

The record of our economic system in pro- 
viding a rapidly rising standard of living 
and an amazing diversity of goods and serv- 
ices, in bringing about high standards of 
health and education, and in increasing 
leisure time is convincing evidence of the 
basic soundness and efficiency of our eco- 
nomic system. 

Even so, today’s business setback has in- 
spired some to predict the end of rapid 
growth for our economy. We are told that 
we have too many factories, too many dur- 
able goods—even too many workers. Ac- 
cording to the prophets of gloom, the reces- 
sions of 1949 and 1954 turned out to be mild 
adjustments because we still had a large 
backlog of demand held over from the 1930's 
and the early forties, which isn’t true now; 
so the current recession, they say, will be 
prolonged and may drag on for years. 

I think these people are dead wrong. 

The fact is that our plant and equipment 
are not excessive by any standard except the 
temporary measure of currently depressed 
demand. We have a shortage, not a surplus, 
of able workers; and this shortage will get 
worse before it gets better. The expanding 
economic needs of the American people are 
far from satiation. And the provisions of an 
adequate defense on top of our private de- 
mands will, in the years ahead, test our pro- 
ductive capacity to the utmost, 

It is a fairly safe bet that by the middle 
of 1959 the economy will be operating at 
capacity and that our principal economic 
worry will be the threat of further inflation. 
Let me tell you why I am confident of an 
economic upturn in the not-too-distant fu- 
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ture, and some of the things that we all 
can do to expedite it. 
RECESSION: THE PAST 

First, let us see what has happened so far 
in the recession: 

Gross national product (the value of all 
goods and services produced in the United 
States) fell from the peak rate of $440 bil- 
lion in the third quarter of 1957 to about 
$426 billion in the first quarter of 1958. The 
more obvious, or immediate reasons for this 
decline were the autumn cutback on Federal 
Government spending and the beginning of 
the decline in business expenditures on plant 
and equipment. 

The more basic, underlying reason for the 
recession was, however, a change in the 
pattern of consumer spending which dates 
back to the beginning of 1956. Consumer 
purchases of nondurable goods and services 
moved ahead strongly in 1956 and 1957; but 
consumers spent no more on durables in the 
fall of 1957 than they were spending at the 
beginning of 1956—and the manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of durable goods repre- 
sent a major segment of our economic pat- 
tern. 

The first thing that happened was that 
manufacturers’ durable goods inventories ac- 
cumulated. Despite a decline in industrial 
production beginning as early as January 
1957, the ratio of manufacturers’ inventories 
to sales kept climbing month after month 
during the year. The inevitable inventory 
adjustment began in October 1957; produc- 
tion was slashed well below current sales in 
an attempt to use up inventories. 

A marked decline in business capital 
spending as a result of curtailed industrial 
activities coincided with a sharp reduction 
in Federal Government spending. All this 
reduced manufacturers’ sales, necessitating 
still further cuts in production in order to 
make any headway in reducing inventories. 

In the first quarter of this year it is esti- 
mated that production has been cut $7 bil- 
lion below the rate at which goods are being 
consumed. This cutback in output, along 
with the decline in business spending on 
plant and equipment, has resulted in wide- 
spread layoffs in the manufacturing and 
construction industries. 


RECESSION: THE PRESENT 


With unemployment high, and the aver- 
age workweek reduced in many industries, 
one might guess that retail sales would 
have fared very badly. Yet the remarkable 
fact is that retail sales in the first quarter 
of this year were down less than 3 percent 
from the fourth quarter of last year, and 
were not down at all when compared to the 
first quarter of last year. Consumer spend- 
ing on services is also being well maintained, 
so that the recession is thus far being con- 
fined largely to the manufacturing and 
mining segment of the economy. 

The two most significant aspects of the 
present recession have been, therefore, (1) 
the maintenance of final demand, which has 
remained at near record levels, and (2) the 
very rapid rate of inventory adjustment, 
which means that manufacturers will soon 
have to stop taking orders or else start up 
their machine again, 

RECESSION: THE POSSIBLE FUTURE 

Let’s look ahead: 

Production in most basic industries ap- 
pears to have stabilized, and advance indi- 
cators (such as new orders for paperboard, 
heavy construction contract awards, machine 
tool orders, and applications for FHA com- 
mitments) are rising. 

If retail sales continue to hold up, the rate 
of inventory liquidation in the second quar- 
ter will slow down and the inventory adjust- 
ment should be completed by the third 
quarter. By the fourth quarter, businessmen 
may well be building inventories again. 
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With inventories being reduced at a $7 
billion annual rate (as has been true of the 
opening months of this year), $7 billion in 
production is actually being withheld from 
the economy—a $7 billion short circuit, so 
to speak. If we should end the inventory 
adjustment, and move to a moderate in- 
ventory accumulation at a $2 billion rate 
by the end of 1958, we would thereby add $9 
billion ($7 billion plus $2 billion) to the 
rate of production, even if there were no in- 
crease in the rate of consumption of goods. 
An increase of $9 billion is a very large 
increase in production and would lift em- 
ployment and incomes well above current 
levels. 

IT’S UP TO US 


The one weak link in this chain of rea- 
soning, however, is the possibility that the 
final demand for goods—largely consumer 
buying—might not hold up as well as it 
has thus far. Consumer buying must not 
decline in the coming months, or the in- 
ventory turn-around cannot be accom- 
plished quickly, and the recession might 
drag on, Actually, people can well afford to 
buy now: Prices are not likely to go lower. 

Federal, State, and local government ex- 
penditures must also continue to expand 
if we are to recover fast, but there seems to 
be no doubt on this score. A cutback in 
Government orders at exactly the wrong 
time contributed to the current recession. 
The upturn in Federal Government spend- 
ing was long delayed, but now it is making 
itself felt, and Federal purchases, it would 
appear, will rise about $3 billion over the 
remainder of the year. State and local 
spending will also be up, by about $2 bil- 
lion. This increase of $5 billion will be an 
important factor in maintaining and ex- 
panding final demand in the coming 
months. 

WHAT BUSINESS CAN DO 


Business expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment have declined from the record levels 
of the recent past, and surveys indicate a 
further decline of about $3 billion during 
the remainder of the year. This decline in 
business capital spending is distressing for 
@ number of reasons. First, and most ob- 
vious, the decline, if it continues, can offset 
entirely the rise in Federal Government 
spending, and will thus retard recovery. 
Second, the decline is in most cases not jus- 
tified in the long run. Many businesses, 
faced with booming demand during the 
next few years, will regret their failure to 
have seized the opportunity to build plants 
and secure equipment while supplies were 
readily available in 1958. And they will 
regret it in dollars, as they will pay higher 
prices in the future for what they could 
have secured under more favorable condi- 
tions today. Third, our defense against ag- 
gression from without and our strength in 
providing a higher standard of living at 
home, rests principally on our stock of 
plants and equipment. We cannot afford to 
cut corners on this vital asset. Productive 
capacity is our best defense. 

Businessmen can make an important con- 
tribution to recovery generally and to the 
future of their individual businesses by buy- 
ing—by enlarging, rather than cutting back, 
plant and equipment expenditure programs. 


WHAT THE CONSUMER CAN DO 


As important as Government purchases 
and business capital expenditures are as 
forces for recovery, the really strategic ele- 
ment in the current business picture is the 
consumer. The consumer, by his purchases, 
will determine whether the inventory ad- 
justment can be completed speedily and 
whether the turn-around comes quickly. 

I believe that the consumer will come 
through in the present situation just as he 
has time and again throughout the postwar 
period. Consumer savings are high, a 
portion of consumer's installment indebted- 
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ness is being paid off this year, and the pub- 
lic has given evidence of real stability and 
strong resistance to panicky action. The 
consumer knows the American economy is 
not on its last legs. He knows we have 
been through these adjustments before, and 
the continued buoyancy of the economy in 
recovering and surging ahead amazes even 
the experts. 
WHAT GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


Even though we should soon be out of 
this difficult period, there are, nevertheless, 
sound things that I think the Government 
can and should do to help. One of these 
things is to reduce income taxes. An across- 
the-board income-tax cut in the immediate 
future would, I am convinced, provide a 
spark to move consumer buying ahead more 
strongly. It is because of its immediate ef- 
fect—at the time it is needed—that an in- 
come-tax cut is highly preferable to proposals 
for Government spending on public works. 

Some oppose an income tax cut at present 
on the ground that it would lead to a large 
Federal deficit which would in turn lead to 
inflation. Further inflation in the years to 
come is always a serious threat, but I ques- 
tion this as an objection to an income tax 
cut at present. If we do not reduce taxes in 
the near future we are likely to end up 
running an even larger Federal deficit than 
that which would occur as the result of the 
tax cut. If business continues to bump along 
for another year at far short of capacity out- 
put, the loss in tax income will be stagger- 
ing. The sooner decisive action is taken to 
end the current recession, the less the result- 
ing Government deficit is likely to be. A tax 
cut at present might actually increase Gov- 
ernment revenues 6 months from now over 
what they would be without the tax cut, 
because the tax cut would increase the real 
output of the economy—on which all reve- 
nues, private and Government, are based. 

The argument that a tax cut would pro- 
duce inflation is based on the belief that 
Congress would not take action, in future 
years, when the economy is booming and 
inflationary pressures are strong, to restore 
higher taxes. This type of argument—that 
we should refrain from taking appropriate 
action now because we fear inappropriate 
action in the future—is a dangerous one. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the past to 
indicate that the Government is unduly 
timid about raising taxes when they are 
needed. 

The major problem at this moment is re- 
cession, not inflation. During a recession, a 
Federal deficit is sound policy, just as a Fed- 
eral surplus is sound policy during boom and 
inflation. If we do not take appropriate 
action now, we are not likely to avert infia- 
` tionary action in the future. We are instead 
likely to intensify the demand for, and ex- 
cuse for, all sorts of long-range projects 
which will make the problem of inflation 
much more serious in the future. 

IN SUMMARY 

If straight-thinking businessmen—as well 
as consumers—and Government officials will 
translate into concrete action their realiza- 
tion that our long-range economic future is 
sound, the recession of 1957-58 may well 
prove to be less significant than the mild 
dips of 1949 and 1954. This country was 
built by men who saw what had to be done— 
and found ways to do it. There are still a 
great many men like that around. I think 
we can depend upon them to see that what 
ought to be done will be done. Their leader- 
ship—and the inherent health of the econ- 
omy—will soon place us on the threshold of 
the greatest era we have ever seen. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further request for time. 

Mr. MILLS. I have no further re- 
quest for time. 
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pired. Under the rule, the bill is con- 
sidered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendments are in order to 
the bill except amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. Are there any committee 
amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no committee 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. FLYNT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates, 
pursuant to House Resolution 586, he 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 


Mr. MASON. Definitely so, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bin 
H. R. 12695 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 734) entitled “An act to 
revise the basic compensation schedules 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended and for other purposes,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. JENNER 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty], or any member of 
the subcommittee designated by him, to 
call up on Monday next the joint resolu- 
tion providing for additional supple- 
mental appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor relating to the carrying 
out of the bill passed recently with ref- 
erence to the unemployed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of newsprint to the Nation can- 
not be overstated. Not too long ago 
there was a considerable shortage of this 
vital material, which prompted one of 
the committees of Congress to investi- 
gate this situation and make certain 
recommendations, 

On May 9, 1958, the Attorney General 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
708 (e) of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, issued a report 
which dealt mainly with the matter of 
newsprint. I have carefully read this 
document and was impressed by the 
apparent thoroughness of its coverage. 

The importance of newspapers and 
periodicals to the defense of a democratic 
nation has always been clear. The de- 
velopment and impact of propaganda 
have made the dissemination of truth an 
even greater necessity of defense. The 
full and completely free flow of informa- 
tion is essential to a democracy and is 
largely dependent upon the existence of 
a widely owned and diversified independ- 
ent press representing all interests and 
reaching all citizens. 

The adequacy of newsprint supply and 
the reasonableness of its price have a 
direct bearing upon the effectiveness of 
newspapers as instruments for public en- 
lightenment. Therefore, the status of 
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the newsprint industry is of vital con- 
cern to the United States because the 
press is dependent upon newsprint for 
its very existence. 

While it is true that at present there is 
an adequate supply of newsprint avail- 
able, it is a fact that the price tends to 
remain at unrealistic high levels. The 
newsprint industry displays many mani- 
festations that seem to indicate the ab- 
sence of true competition. It appears to 
be no mere coincidence that the suppliers 
of this vital product all quote uniform 
prices. Although the Supreme Court 
has sometime ago cast doubt as to the 
legality of uniform delivered prices, 
rather than quotations on a f. o. b. mill 
base, the newsprint industry still follows 
this questionable method. 

I noted with considerable interest that 
the Attorney General’s report takes full 
cognizance of the manner in which the 
newsprint industry operates, and the 
fact that there are no true competitive 
condition prevalent in that industry. It 
does seem strange, indeed, that in the 
light of this, no thoroughgoing investi- 
gation through the means available to 
the Department of Justice, and possibly 
appropriate antitrust litigation have 
been initiated, despite the obvious neces- 
sity for such action. 

If these unfavorable conditions shall 
continue to persist, it might be deemed 
advisable for the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress of the United States 
to ask the Attorney General what he 
proposes to do, and also possibly to have 
an investigation of the entire matter 
made in the near future. I shall con- 
tinue to watch this vital subject with 
considerable interest. 


RAILROADS IN SERIOUS 
DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems which confront a majority of 
the railroads are of deep concern as the 
plight of this great industry reaches what 
is most certainly an alarming state. I 
am thoroughly convinced that our Gov- 
ernment must take constructive action. 

Assistance is absolutely necessary to 
alleviate these difficulties which over- 
burden and retard the operations of a 
highly essential industry. If relief is not 
forthcoming, I can see only one result, 
the eventual destruction of this vital 
artery of the Nation’s transportation 
system. 

I know that the respective Commit- 
tees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House and Senate are giving 
this problem serious consideration. In 
addition, the administration, in recog- 
nizing these difficulties, recommended to 
the Congress in April certain proposals 
to aid the railroads. 

It is my understanding that the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is holding executive meetings 
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at the present time in which the prob- 
lems of the rail industry are being given 
full attention. It is my hope that in the 
near future the Members of the House 
will have an opportunity to consider pro- 
posals recommended by the committee 
which will prove to be of benefit to the 
railroads and to our entire transporta- 
tion system as well. 

Many statements have been made con- 
cerning this matter and many articles 
have been written on this subject. A 
particularly keen analysis of the situa- 
tion has been presented in an editorial 
written by Alexander F. Jones, executive 
editor of the Syracuse Herald-Journal, 
an outstanding newspaper published in 
my district. 

I call this editorial to the attention 
of the Members because I believe it 
brings this problem into proper focus 
and outlines the necessity for forceful 
action by the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

THE RAILROAD DILEMMA 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 

The railroad picture is the grimmest spec- 
tacle on the American economic scene. 

Faced with staggering losses in passenger 
traffic and a constantly smaller share of the 
freight business, United States railroads are 
rapidly reaching the point where something 
of a revoluttonary nature has got to transpire. 

Railroads are the bloodlines of our eco- 
nomic life. 

Just let a strike close them down for 48 
hours. throughout the Nation and the busi- 
ness life all but dies. 

We have all watched private automobiles, 
bus lines, and airplanes take the railroads’ 
passenger business to the point where the 
rail carriers lost in excess of $750 million 
in 1957. 

This has been the story, in increasing 
measure, for 20 years or more. Rail statisti- 
cians maintain that no phase of passenger 
business, in general, pays its way. 

Freight traffic has paid for passenger losses, 
in the past, but now huge truck fleets on 
the highways, barge competition, and pipe- 
lines are cutting deeply into that department. 

A superficial look at the railroad picture 
seems to point out that rail transportation 
is archaic and obsolete—autos are more con- 
venient, planes are faster. Pipelines multi- 
ply and now even coal-carrying pipelines are 
an added challenge. 

But the real answer to every contention 
the railroads are on the way out is answered 
by what happens when they stop operating. 

We cannot even limp along without them 
in peace or in war. 

We cannot afford to allow railroads to oper- 
ate with inadequate or obsolete equipment. 
That would be a real threat to security and 
defense. 

The public attitude toward the railroads 
is a strange survival of a turn of the cen- 
tury conviction—that they were owned and 
operated by ruthless pirates who stopped at 
nothing in gaining their ends and conspired 
against the people they served by every 
corrupt means. 

There was real reason for this conviction 
at that time. 

The result was railroads were regulated by 
the Federal Government, and by the States, 
to a degree other business never had to face. 

Soaking the railroads became a national 
sport and taxing them a fine art, 

The picture is different today, as everyone 
knows, but the same stringent regulation 
continues. 

The rail leaders continue to be behind the 


eight-ball before the Washington regulatory 
bodies. 
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The records show they always ask if the 
truck lines and water transportation can 
compete under certain rates—not can the 
railroads live. 

Here in Syracuse we have the picture of 
the New York Central cutting out express 
service, like the Empire State, and reducing 
ticket and redcap service to a minimum. 

We feel perfectly free to criticize the Cen- 
tral for these steps. They are inconvenient. 

But we continue to demand high taxes for 
the privilege of allowing the railroad to run 
through the town. 

Compare the tax picture with that of the 
airlines. 

And the airlines, and particularly Amer- 
ican Air Lines, juggle their schedules to suit 
their payload without any explanation 
whatsoever—a flight you can take today is 
off tomorrow, with no responsibility on the 
part of the operators. They get away with 
murder, in comparison with railroad regu- 
lation. 

From a tax standpoint alone, truck lines, 
airplane operators, and pipelines do not con- 
tribute a fraction of what the railroads turn 
into the public coffers. 

Certainly the attitude of Government to- 
ward railroads has got to change or we are 
all in big trouble. 

I have never thought the railroads did a 
very good job in telling their story before 
Congress, its committees, or the regulatory 
commissions. 

They have seemed cowed—a strange con- 
trast to the old “public be damned” atti- 
tude of Commodore Vanderbilt, 

Something dramatic and attention com- 
pelling is required to make us aware of the 
need for action to save this great utility 
which has done so much to make the United 
States great. 


PROVIDE FOR A MORATORIUM ON 
PAYMENTS BY UNEMPLOYED 
MORTGAGORS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had introduced H. R. 12798 to pro- 
vide a moratorium on payment of un- 
employed mortgagors. 

The business decline which started 
last summer is the sharpest the coun- 
try has experienced in the postwar 
period. The index of industrial produc- 
tion has declined over 13 percent since 
last July and unemployment has risen 
to the highest level in 19 years. 

According to the latest report of the 
United States Department of Labor on 
joblessness in major labor areas, 86 
communities have been designated as 
centers with substantial labor surplus. 
Family incomes have been shrinking not 
only because of unemployment, but also 
because of the great increase in the num- 
ber of workers on part time. 

The current recession is not only the 
steepest but is also likely to be the 
longest in duration since the 1930’s. By 
now there is more or less general agree- 
ment that the business decline has re- 
sulted mainly from the severe drop in 
the production of consumer durable 
goods and from the curtailment of 
plant and equipment expenditures. We 
know from the long history of business 
fluctuations that major contractions 
occur when the durable goods industries 
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are in the doldrums for an extended 
period. 

One of the dangers facing the coun- 
try is that the great increase in con- 
sumer debt in recent years for housing, 
automobiles, and other consumer dur- 
ables, will aggravate and prolong the 
business recession, Extended unemploy- 
ment brings on an increase in defaults 
of payments on homes purchased during 
more prosperous times. This condition 
not only means the loss of hard-earned 
savings by the individual but also con- 
tributes to the deepening of the recession, 

It is with a view to preventing per- 
sonal hardships due to no fault of the 
individual and to promoting economic 
recovery that I am introducing my bill. 
This provides for a moratorium on 
mortgage payments by individuals who 
are either in default on the loan or who 
have lost their homes through foreclo- 
sure or forced sale because of unemploy- 
ment. 

The main provisions of the bill are as 
follows: 

First. The unemployed mortgagor ap- 
plies for relief to the Federal Housing 
Commissioner if the mortgage is insured 
under the National Housing Act or if it 
is a conventional mortgage, or to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs if the 
mortgage is guaranteed under the VA 
program. 

Second. Upon application by an un- 
employed mortgagor for the purpose of 
avoiding foreclosure of the mortgage, 
the appropriate Federal mortgage 
agency is authorized to acquire such 
mortgage upon issuance to the mort- 
gagee of bonds having a total face value 
equal to the unpaid principal balance of 
the loan plus any accrued interest and 
other advances made by the mortgagee 
under the provisions of the mortgage. 
The Federal mortgage agency is also au- 
thorized to issue bonds to redeem or re- 
cover a home lost by an unemployed 
mortgagor through foreclosure or forced 
sale within 2 years prior to application 
for relief. 

Third. The Federal mortgage agency 
may suspend payments for a period of 3 
years on the principal or on any inter- 
est accruing. Whenever the agency finds 
that the mortgagor has ceased to be un- 
employed, he will be required to resume 
making payments on the mortgage. 

Fourth. The bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of a special revolving fund 
to be used by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner in acquiring mortgages other 
than those insured under the National 
Housing Act. To obtain funds for such 
a revolving fund, the Commissioner may 
issue and have outstanding notes and 
obligations for purchase by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary. For acquir- 
ing mortgages insured by the FHA or 
guaranteed by the VA, the Federal 
mortgage agency may use funds gen- 
erally available to it under its insurance 
or guaranty program. 


SMALLTOWN BANKS TO BECOME 
INSURANCE AGENTS AND BRO- 
KERS UNDER BILL IN CONGRESS 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
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(Mr. Patman] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
surance agents and the small insurance 
companies of this country might just as 
well kiss their businesses goodby. I 
say this bluntly, because I think the 
kindest thing we can do is give these 
people fair warning that many of them 
had just as well start looking for other 
jobs. It is much kinder than giving 
them much hope that we can get changes 
in the financial institutions bill, S. 1451. 
This bill has already passed the Senate 
without its destructive amendments be- 
ing detected. The bankers’ lobby, the big 
insurance companies, and all the other 
Wall Street organizations are working for 
it and demanding that it be passed just 
as it is, without changing a single word. 

Furthermore, if it passes the House we 
can be certain that the President will 
sign it into law, because the head of 
every agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment who is supposed to know anything 
about the subject matter of the bill is 
supporting the bill. These agency heads 
are now assuring Members of Congress 
that the bill really contains nothing bad, 
but is a good bill, needed in the public 
interest, so we can be sure they will give 
the President the same advice. The big 
bankers who write Members of Congress 
and who really know what is in the bill 
usually say “yes, it is a long bill and it 
possibly contains a few things that are 


objectionable but it has a lot more good 


than bad so get it passed.” 

I know that many of the Members of 
the House would not be for this bill, but 
would vote against it, if they only knew 
what it actually does, and who the peo- 
ple are that it hurts. 

BANKERS’ LOBBY DENIES BOOBYTRAPS 


But one of the troubles is that the bill 
is 252 pages long, and it is filled with so 
many hidden boobytraps against con- 
sumers, against the laboring man, 
against the small banks, against the 
Federal credit unions, against legiti- 
mate insurance agents and salesmen 
and against the public interest, that it 
is impossible to find all of these hidden 
boobytraps and loopholes. And more 
than that, it seems impossible to get 
anyone to pay much attention to those 
boobytraps which we do find. We keep 
finding new ones, but each time we find 
one and point it out, respected members 
of both the bankers’ lobby and the ad- 
ministrative agencies come forward and 
assure the Members that we don’t know 
what we are talking about, and the 
boobytrap really is not there at all. 

REPEAL USURY LAWS 

For example, in a previous speech I 
showed how the bill puts such a loop- 
hole in the Federal usury law that the 
national banks can charge as much ex- 
orbitant interest as they please. This 
will not only hurt consumers, but it will 
hurt workers, local dealers, and every- 
one else whose jobs or businesses will be 
reduced by the fact that the increased 
cost of automobiles to consumers will 
cut down on sales. Yet all of the wit- 
nesses who have testified on the bill 
have brushed this matter off as really 
not important because, they say, “the 
State laws will take care of it.” The 
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truth is that if the State laws took care 
of it, the bankers would not be working 
to get the Federal law repealed. 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS BILL PERMITS BANKS 
TO BECOME INSURANCE AGENTS 

Today I want to point out a new de- 
velopment which is just beginning to 
eliminate insurance agents and brokers, 
many of whom have spent a lifetime 
building up their business, and show 
how the financial institutions bill needs 
to be amended to correct this. 

In a nutshell, the financial institutions 
bill reenacts a section of the National 
Bank Act which permits smalltown 
banks to solicit and sell insurance—life 
insurance, fire insurance, accident in- 
surance, burial insurance, and any other 
kinds of insurance. This section also al- 
lows these banks to act as agent or 
broker in soliciting and making loans 
on real estate located within 100 miles 
of the bank. As to soliciting and selling 
insurance, the banks are not limited to 
100 miles, or to any distance whatever. 
These smalltown banks are not only be- 
ginning to make insurance salesmen out 
of their employees, but they will be per- 
fectly free, if they want to, to send 
these salesmen into the metropolitan 
areas. In fact many of the suburban 
banks will be able to do this. 

SMALL BANKS NEED HELP TO REMAIN IN THE 

BANKING BUSINESS 

Previously, the small banks have not 
been much interested in becoming in- 
surance brokers. This is a complicated 
business, and the small banks have 
wanted to stay in the banking business 
where they belong. And I will be the 
first to admit that this is not because 
the smalltown banking business has 
been prosperous. I do not know of any 
business whose service is more vital to 
the communities it serves than small 
banks. I think it is essential that we 
find some way to help these banks, but 
putting them into the insurance busi- 
ness is not the right kind of help. The 
help they need is help which would 
strengthen them and give them more re- 
sources to carry on the banking business, 
to make loans to other small businesses 
in the community and to provide their 
communities with the other essential 
banking services. 

LOOPHOLE IN A LOOPHOLE 


S. 1451 contains the loophole that 
would put national banks in towns 
under 5,000 population in the insurance 
business. S. 1451 also contains a loop- 
hole in this loophole by making it pos- 
sible for such a bank to engage in the 
insurance business without getting a li- 
cense or other permission from State 
authorities. S. 1451 overrides States’ 
laws and State regulations, The Fed- 
eral Comptroller of the Currency can 
put them into the insurance business 
contrary to State law. 

BIG INSURANCE COMPANIES USING SMALL BANKS 
TO AVOID ANTITRUST LAWS 

The fact is that the small banks are 
being urged to go into the insurance bus- 
iness by certain of the big insurance 
companies. The reason is that the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws have recently caught 
up with these insurance companies on 
the matter of their tying their loan busi- 
ness to their insurance business, This 
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happens when a company forces a bor- 
rower to buy insurance from the com- 
pany. Furthermore, since one or two 
legal cases under the Sherman Act have 
recently been successful in stopping this 
practice, the Department of Justice has 
now announced that it is making a full- 
scale investigation of the insurance in- 
dustry to clean up this practice entirely. 
One of these investigations is now before 
a Federal grand jury, because a big in- 
surance company refused to permit the 
FBI to examine its files. 

The point is simply this: It now seems 
clear that when the insurance company 
or its legitimate agent carries on these 
coercive and illegal practices, the insur- 
ance company is subject to the Sherman 
Act and, perhaps, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. But the banks, both 
large and small, are specifically exempt 
from these antitrust laws; they are 
clearly not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice. It seems 
plain, then, that certain of these big 
insurance companies hope that by mak- 
ing the small banks their agents or 
brokers, these small banks can and will 
carry on practices which would be illegal 
if carried on by the insurance companies 
or their agents or brokers. 

I certainly do not mean to suggest 
that the great majority of small banks 
will wish to engage in unfair practices, 
or practices which would be illegal for 
others to engage in. But the simple fact 
is that when the local bank becomes an 
active insurance agent, many of the 
people and the businessmen of the town 
will quite naturally throw their insur- 
ance business to that bank. The busi- 
nessman who knows that at some time 
he will need a loan, or an extension of 
his loan, or who otherwise needs the 
services and the good will of the bank, 
is certainly going to favor that bank as 
against the legitimate insurance agent. 

BAD EFFECTS OF ILLEGAL PRACTICES 


Now what are the effects of these 
coercive tie-in agreements between the 
placing of loans and the placing of in- 
surance? Let me quote from a speech 
on October 16 last year, by the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, made before the National 
Association of Independent Insurers in 
Chicago. Here the Assistant Attorney 
General, the Honorable Victor R. Han- 
sen, is discussing a case known as United 
States v. Investors Diversified Services 
(Civil No. 3713, D. C. Minn., June 30, 
1954), which was terminated in a con- 
sent judgment in 1954. In this case 
Investors Diversified Services, which is 
one of the largest residential mortgage 
companies in the United States, was 
charged with entering into agreements 
with its mortgage loan borrowers which 
illegally required the borrower to agree 
that all of the hazard insurance main- 
tained on the property secured by the 
mortgage would be written, placed and 
sold by the mortgage holder. The As- 
sistant Attorney General said: 

These coercive tie-in agreements had four 
results: (1) The owner of the residential 
property who obtained a mortgage loan was 
prevented from placing his hazard insurance 
with insurance agents and companies of his 
own choice; (2) insurance agents and brokers 
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who normally would compete with the mort- 
gagee were prevented from competing for the 
sale of hazard insurance on mort- 
gaged to the lender; (3) insurance companies, 
other than those selected by the lender, were 
foreclosed from free access to a substantial 
market for hazard insurance; and (4) bor- 
rowers were prevented from obtaining hazard 
insurance at premium rates which might 
have been lower than those available through 
the mortgagee. 


The judgment now standing against 
this company—I. D. S.—prohibits a con- 
tinuation of the illegal practices, At the 
same time, however, this judgment, ac- 
cording to the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, protects the legitimate interests of 
I. D. S., in that it permits the company to 
require that hazard insurance of an ac- 
ceptable kind be written, and by some 
reputable and reliable insurance com- 
pany. It also permits I. D. S. to place or 
write hazard insurance on property mort- 
gaged by it. The judgment only pro- 
hibits the company from forcing the 
borrower to agree to purchase insurance 
from I. D. S., or making such an agree- 
ment a condition of the loan As to the 
practical results of this case, the As- 
sistant Attorney General said: 


The Antitrust Division has been advised 
by insurance agents * that doors are 
now open to them which were formerly 
closed, 

FBI NOW INVESTIGATING 


That is on the bright side for some of 
the insurance agents, and for free, un- 
restricted markets. On the gloomy side, 
the Assistant Attorney General also told 
the National Association of Independent 
Insurers: 


We continue, however, to receive consider- 
able correspondence from insurance agents 
and mortgagors complaining that their se- 
lected policies have been rejected or that 
various obstacles have been raised by lenders. 
It is noteworthy that relatively few of these 
complaints charge that the mortgagee has 
insisted on placing the insurance as a condi- 
tion to granting the loan. 

. . . „ . 

These complaints become the subject of 
preliminary inquiries, full investigations by 
the FBI and by Federal grand juries. In 
addition to several FBI investigations pend- 
ing or concluded, additional ones are being 
planned for other areas of the country. 
There is currently one grand jury investiga- 
tion in progress. 

This latter investigation, involving a large 
residential mortgage or trust deed lender, 
is based upon complaints made to the Di- 
vision by responsible representatives of in- 
surance organizations as well as by com- 
plaints received from individuals and 
insurance agents. The complaints allege 
that a preponderant portion of hazard in- 
surance paid for by borrowers of the institu- 
tion is funneled to an insurance company 
which is controlled by officers of the lending 
institutions and that the channeled business 
constituted the majority of insurance writ- 
ten by the affiliated insurance company. 

As a result of these complaints I re- 
quested the FBI to conduct a full field in- 
vestigation. However, in this particular case 
the institution and its affiliated agency and 
company refused to permit the FBI to ex- 
amine their files. When a corporation or 
individual refuses voluntary access to its 
files, the Division has but two alternatives: 
Either to drop the investigation, or to pre- 
sent the matter to a grand jury. Because 
of the importance which attached to this 
matter, I chose the latter alternative, 
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ANTITRUST PROSECUTIONS TO FOLLOW 

The grand jury investigation is continuing 
at the present time. The facts unearthed 
by the investigation should determine 
whether the particular institution, its afili- 
ated insurance agency and company and 
important officers have in fact acted in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act. 

When one of these investigations indicates 
that a lender is violating the principle of 
the I. D. S. case, we will proceed against 
him. The Supreme Court has said that tying 
agreements “serve hardly any purpose be- 
yond the suppression of competition” (337 
S. C. 293, 305 (1949)). Because of their 
inherently anticompetitive nature, insurance 
tie-in contracts falling within the purview 
of the Sherman Act are, in the view of the 
Department of Justice, prima facie unreason- 
able restraints of trade. 


These insurance companies that have 
been engaging in illegal practices are 
about to be stopped under the Sherman 
Act. They should not be given the priv- 
ilege of transferring these practices to 
the smalltown banks. This section of 
the law which will allow them to do this 
should be repealed, and the financial in- 
stitutions bill should be very carefully 
considered to make sure that it does not 
contain additional language against the 
public interest that has not as yet been 
discovered. It is doubtful that sufficient 
time remains during this session of Con- 
gress for adequate consideration of this 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kitpay] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the pending bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Defense. 
I am sure you all realize that there has 
been a good deal said with reference to 
the President’s plan, with great agita- 
tion to accept it as submitted by the 
President. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is the first occasion upon which 
anyone has taken the floor of the House 
to explain the issues which are involved 
in the reorganization of the Department 
of Defense or the provisions of the bill 
which has been reported, or the subse- 
quent objections which have been made 
to the bill from the White House. 

When this matter first came to the 
House, I was discussing it with one of the 
prominent newspaper correspondents 
here on the Hill, and after we had gone 
over it for a considerable period of time 
he asked me if I really thought that a 
serious constitutional question was in- 
volved in this proposal. I assured him 
that I did believe that it involved a very 
serious constitutional question. We dis- 
cussed that question. Thereafter he 
said to me: 

Well, do you believe that you are going to 
be able to get the people to listen to you on 
a constitutional question which, after all, 
will probably be rather technical, when you 


are faced with the all-out proposal by the 
President? 


I was forced to admit to him that he 
was probably correct, that it would be 
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very difficult, if not impossible, to at- 
tract a great deal of attention, by the 
public at any rate, to a question involv- 
ing the construction of our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure you that it made 
me feel rather badly to be forced to make 
that admission, although I am afraid 
that it is substantially true. I do not 
believe it will be true in the Congress of 
the United States when the opportunity 
has been had to discuss the entire ques- 
tion and those things which are involved. 

I realize that in this day and time a 
great many people want to talk about 
their rights, their privileges, their powers 
and their prerogatives. In connection 
with this bill, I am going to talk about 
Congressional responsibilities and obli- 
gations and the duties which confront us 
in connection with this matter. I believe 
I can point out to you that there is a 
specific duty upon the Congress of the 
United States which you and I cannot 
fail to discharge. It is one that we 
cannot avoid. 

When we come to a discussion of con- 
stitutional provisions, in order that we 
may understand them thoroughly, I 
think it is necessary for us to review 
again some of those things which were 
said in the Declaration of Independence. 
You will recall that in that declaration 
there were a number of reasons set out 
why the Continental Congress thought 
that a separation from the mother coun- 
try was desirable and necessary. And 
we all probably remember from our high 
school civics that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny” and we have 
probably gone on thinking, perhaps, 
that was one of the principal causes of 
the American Revolution, as set out in 
the Declaration of Independence. But 
when we go to the instrument itself we 
find that taxation was mentioned one 
time and one time only. And it only 
said “for imposing taxes on us without 
our consent.” In all there was a total 
of 27 reasons set out as the causes of 
the American Revolution—27 in all. 
And of those 27—note this—11 of the 27 
had to do with the interference of 
George III in the legislative process. 
Eleven of the 27 major causes are stated 
in the Declaration itself to be those 
things having to do with legislation 
within the colonies, interference with 
legislation, and interference with 
legislatures. 

Of the remainder, five had to do with 
the military forces of Great Britain. 
Five of the causes set out in the Declara- 
tion of Independence were with reference 
to the persecution visited upon the peo- 
ple by the military. 

So that out of the 27, 11 had to do 
with legislation, 1 with taxation, and 
5 with reference to the military. 

When we come to the Constitution we 
must remember that it was written by 
a group of men who had been loyal sub- 
jects of Great Britain, men who had been 
loyal Englishmen, who were very well 
informed indeed on the English consti- 
tutional system, men who knew they were 
setting up a government in which they 
intended to establish a new basic concept 
of government and very specifically to 
confirm, perhaps, those things which 
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were acceptable and with which they 
agreed but to change those things with 
which they did not agree. So we go to 
the document itself, and we find the very 
first article, the very first section, to be: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Then we find further in section 8 of 
article I: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United 
States. 


And then there is a general provi- 
sion— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


The Constitution of the United States 
is not a prolix instrument. It contains 
no unnecessary language. It contains 
no repetition. Every word placed in that 
document was placed there deliberately. 
It was placed there for a real, a true pur- 
pose, and for a very proper and a very 
important reason. 

Then, after having vested all this leg- 
islative power, the power to pass all laws 
to carry this Constitution into execution, 
we find the further provision that Con- 
gress shall have the power— 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than 2 years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and reg- 
ulation of the land and naval forces. 


The Congress had already been given 
power for all legislation, to make all laws 
necessary to carry the Constitution into 
execution. Then why do we have a sep- 
arate provision that Congress shall have 
power to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval 
forces? Surely the laws would be bind- 
ing upon all persons in the land and 
naval forces as well as those not a part 
of the land and naval forces. So we will 
have to go back to see what the situation 
was in England at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to determine the reason 
for the inclusion of that particular 
language. 

We must remember that those mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention 
who were lawyers had learned their law 
primarily from Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries. It is not necessary for me to point 
out to those of the membership here 
who are lawyers the standing of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. But for others 
may I read to you from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, to make unnecessary a tech- 
nical discussion of the standing of Black- 
stone: 

But the fame of Blackstone is greater in 
the United States than it is in his native 
land, and bids fair to continue to be, and 
justly so. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and indeed before, the Commen- 
taries were the chief, and in many parts of 
the country almost the only, source of the 


knowledge of English law for the great com- 
monwealth of the West. A book which in 
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the old country was and is a textbook be- 
came in the new an oracle of law, until as 
years went on the great students of the law 
in the United States began those deeper 
studies which have added such wonderful 
stores of learning and thought to legal 
literature. 


So that when they met in the Consti- 
tutional Convention their concept of the 
English Constitution was that derived 
from Blackstone. What had Blackstone 
said with reference to the powers in- 
volving the raising and regulating 
armies? Iam reading from Blackstone's 
Commentaries, first volume, page 262: 

In this capacity, therefore, of general of 
the kingdom, the king has the sole power 
of raising and regulating fleets and armies. 
Of the manner in which they are raised and 
regulated I shall speak more when I come 
to consider the military state. We are now 
only to consider the prerogative of enlisting 
and of governing them, which, indeed, was 
disputed and claimed, contrary to all reason 
and precedent, by the Long Parliament of 
King Charles I.; but, upon the restoration 
of his son, was solemnly declared by statute 
13 Car. II., c. 6, to be in the king alone; 
for that the sole supreme government and 
command of the militia within all his ma- 
jesty’s realms and dominions, and of all 
forces by sea and land, and of all forts and 
places of strength, ever was and is the un- 
doubted right of his majesty, and his royal 
predecessors, kings and queens of England, 
and that both or either house of Parliament 
can not, nor ought to, pretend to the same. 


That was the situation which had 
existed in the mother country, and es 
history shows, this was the struggle 
which had gone on for generations and 
centuries with regard to the power of the 
king, as the chief executive of the state, 
to control the military; or whether the 
Parliament had that power, and in that 
instance the Parliament lost. It was the 
law and constitution of England at the 
time of our Revolution, that that power 
resided in the king. So when our Found- 
ing Fathers came to writing the Con- 
stitution they made clear that that power 
did not reside in the Executive; I repeat, 
they made positive that that power did 
not reside in the Executive. By this 
instrument it was expressly and very de- 
liberately transferred from the executive 
branch of Government to the legislative 
branch of Government. This has been 
the consistent holding of constitutional 
authorities in the United States. 

I would like to discuss that point a 
little further: In Story’s Commentaries 
on the Constitution—Cooley edition, 
section 1187—I read this: 

Our notions, indeed, of the dangers of 
standing armies, in time of peace, are de- 
rived in a great measure from the prin- 
ciples and examples of our English ancestors. 
In England, the king possessed the power of 
raising armies in the time of peace according 
to his own good pleasure. And this preroga- 
tive was justly esteemed dangerous to the 
public liberties. Upon the revolution of 1688, 
Parliament wisely insisted upon a bill of 
rights, which should furnish an adequate 
security for the future. But how was this 
done? Not by prohibiting standing armies 
altogether in time of peace; but (as has been 
already seen) by prohibiting them without 
the consent of Parliament. This is the very 
proposition contained in the Constitution; 
for Congress can alone raise armies; and may 
put them down, whenever they choose. 
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I suppose that the most carefully an- 
notated work on the Constitution of the 
United States, and as reliable as any in 
existence happens to belong to the Con- 
gress itself. This is the annotated Con- 
stitution of the United States, prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. It includes 
practically every case heard by the Su- 
preme Court construing the Constitu- 
tion. A footnote annotation, which is 
not accredited to any case, but is taken 
from the annotated work, succinctly and 
properly cites the Constitution: 

The clauses of the Constitution which give 
Congress authority “to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy” 
and so forth, were not inserted for the pur- 
pose of endowing the National Government 
with power to do these things, but rather to 
designate the department of government 
which should exercise such powers. More- 
over, they permit Congress to take meas- 
ures essential to the national defense in time 
of peace as well as during a period of actual 
conflict. That these provisions grew out 
of the conviction that the Executive should 
be deprived of the sole power of raising 
and regulating fleets and armies which 
Blackstone attributed to the King under 
the British Constitution, was emphasized by 
Story in his Commentaries. 


Who presided over that Constitutional 
Convention, where the power to raise 
armies and provide rules for their gov- 
erning were written? The greatest sol- 
dier of his day, George Washington, 
destined to be the first President of his 
country. He knew more about the diffi- 
culty of handling an army under the 
parliamentary system, of course, than 
anyone before or since, because he 
fought and won the American Revolu- 
tion under the Continental Congress. 

But, still, in that document, which 
was written by a Convention of which 
George Washington was President, we 
find a very positive statement being in- 
serted in the Constitution concerning 
the obligation and duty of the Congress 
to raise and support armies and provide 
for the rules and regulations of the land 
and naval forces. The Constitution does 
not say that if perhaps the time shall 
come when there is one who is thor- 
oughly capable of doing this or may be 
regarded as more capable than others 
shall occupy the Presidency, that then 
he shall have that power. It does not 
say that. And we are not faced with 
a proposition as to who may do it bet- 
ter; we have here a positive rule of the 
Constitution which places this obliga- 
tion on us. We cannot avoid it no mat- 
ter how much we might wish we could, 
no matter how much we might wish the 
responsibility were not ours. It is ours, 
it is here, and it must be met. It can- 
not be avoided. 

I would like to give you another little 
example of why this is true. Take the 
power of the President in foreign affairs 
and foreign relations, where he has 
wide powers, almost exclusive powers, 
in his power to make treaties by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. What was the situation immedi- 
ately prior to the American Revolution 
in the mother country? And again 
Blackstone has said, and this is the 
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basic law upon which that constitu- 
tional proposition was founded: 


II. It is also the king’s prorogative to make 
treaties, leagues, and alliances with foreign 
states and princes; for it is by the law of na- 
tions essential to the goodness of a league, 
that it be made by the sovereign power, and 
then it is binding upon the whole com- 
munity; and in England the sovereign power, 
quoad hoc, is vested in the person of the 
king. Whatever contracts, therefore, he en- 
gages in, no other power in the kingdom can 
legally delay, resist, or annul; and let, lest 
this plenitude of authority should be abused 
to the detriment of the public, the Con- 
stitution (as was hinted before) hath here 
interposed a check, by the means of parlia- 
mentary impeachment, for the punishment 
of such ministers as from criminal motives 
advise or conclude any treaty which shall 
afterward be judged to derogate from the 
honor and interest of the nation. (1 Black- 
stone’s Commentaries 256 (Wendell edition, 
1875).) 

So that there was that great power 
existing at that time. But the Constitu- 
tional Convention did not want to take 
all that power away from the President, 
so they permitted it to reside there. It 
did not provide anything about who shall 
negotiate. In fact, in this field only 
the President can speak, and only the 
President can listen, because that was 
the rule that existed in the mother coun- 
try at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion. It was not changed by the 
Constitution except the proposition re- 
garding “delay, resist, or annul”, because 
there it provided “by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, two- 
thirds concurring, treaties may be rati- 
fied.” 

Let us see what the courts have said 
more recently on this subject. As a mat- 
ter of fact in 1936 in the case of the 
United States v. the Curtiss Wright Eæ- 
port Corporation (299 U. S. 304-316), 
Justice Sutherland, speaking for the 
court, said: 

As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies acting as a unit, 
the powers of external sovereignty passed 
from the Crown not to the colonies severally, 
but to the colonies in their collective and 
corporate capacity as the United States of 
America. Even before the Declaration, the 
colonies were a unit in foreign affairs, act- 
ing through a common agency—namely the 
Continental Congress, composed of delegates 
from the Thirteen Colonies. That agency 
exercised the powers of war and peace, raised 
an army, created a navy, and finally adopted 
the Declaration of Independence. 


After other language, Justice Suther- 
land proceeds: 


It results that the investment of the Fed- 
eral government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the afirma- 
tive grants of the Constitution. 

The powers to declare and wage war, to 
conclude peace, to make treaties, to main- 
tain diplomatic relations with other sover- 
eignties, if they had never been mentioned 


‘In the Constitution, would have vested in 


the Federal Government as necessary con- 
comitants of nationality. 


That would have been true also of 
the power to raise and support armies 
and to provide a navy and to provide 
rules for the governing of the land and 
naval forces. So, we have here a matter 
that, by the Constitution, has been com- 
mitted to our care and a duty and an 
obligation which we here must discharge, 
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Of course, the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief, under the very same 
Constitution of the land and naval forces 


of the United States. The President has 


the absolute right to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress for legislation on any 
subject and to have those recommenda- 
tions considered and considered seriously. 

The President, in the discharge of the 
absolute right which he has, sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress asking that we 
pass legislation for the reorganization 
of the Department of Defense. Had it 
not been something committed to our 
responsibility, it would not have been 
necessary for the President to send it 
here in the first place; but in recogni- 
tion of the fact that we, and we alone, 
have this duty, the President sent it 
here. I believe you will probably re- 
member the message from the President, 
which was read. It was a very fine mes- 
sage. Thereafter the President sent us 
a bill which had been drafted downtown 
purportedly for the purpose of carrying 
out the message which he had sent us. 
But when you read carefully, as did our 
Committee on Armed Services, the Presi- 
dent’s message of what he desired and 
what he proposed to do and compared 
it with the bill that their staff had pre- 
pared and sent here, they bore no rela- 
tion to each other. 

The bill which came here would have 
granted absolute power to those in the 
Department of Defense, not only to the 
President but to those in the Department 
of Defense, to organize it as they saw fit. 
It happens that we have in the United 
States four separate services that have 
been established by law and long main- 
tained. I do not take the position that 
because we have always had these sepa- 
rate services we must retain them for 
all time in the future, but I certainly do 
contend that, if they are to be abolished 
as separate services, it shall be in accord- 
ance with the wish, the desire, and the 
views of the American people as ex- 
pressed through their Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States. But 
under the bill that was sent to us and 
was heard by our committee, we find 
this: In answer to a question by me, 
Secretary McElroy stated that under the 
proposal they submitted it would be pos- 
sible to transfer out of or remove from 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force and 
the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations of the Navy every single in- 
dividual within that service, including 
the aide and orderly of the Chief of 
Staff himself. That was only an example 
of how far their bill went. 

Your committee held hearings for 
about 4 weeks on that bill. We then re- 
wrote the bill and we rewrote it totally. 
When we had finished, we had what was 
generally regarded as being an excellent 
bill. When I say “generally regarded” 
I expect to say by whom in just a mo- 
ment. We gave the President, in that 
bill, what he needed to have a combat- 
ready force with a sharp cutting edge to 
which reference was made on many oc- 
casions, because the testimony was to the 
effect that the heart and soul of their 
proposal is the unified command. We 
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provided for unified commands, giving 
the absolute right to the President to 
establish unified combat commands and 
to fix the military composition of these 
commands. When that is done, the Sec- 
retaries of the three services and the 
Chief of Staff must assign to that com- 
mand the forces needed. Once these 
forces have been assigned they cannot be 
removed by anyone except under pro- 
cedures established by the Secretary of 
Defense, and approved by the President. 

And we gave him much stronger au- 
thority than the clumsy way in which 
his staff had sent it to us. True, we did 
not grant the broad language which 
would have permitted action never in- 
tended to be used and power that was 
never intended to be exercised. True, 
we did not permit the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to secure a posi- 
tion of elevation so as to make him the 
superior of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Our provisions are adequate to keep the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body. 
And, as one of the Chiefs said in testi- 
mony before our committee, “We are 
not the subordinates of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” And, that 
is the true concept of the organization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that it 
should be composed of the Chief of Staff 
of each of the services, men who have 
succeeded in attaining the top main 
rung in their service, and that none of 
them is to be humiliated by being sub- 
ordinate to another who for the time 
being may be acting as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I am not going to attempt to go into 
all of the details of that bill. That will 
be done in the debate on the bill next 
week when it comes before us. 

But, I would like to point out—and in 
doing this I violate no confidence, be- 
cause if you will go to the printed record 
of the hearings and to that part taken 
in executive session when this bill was 
reported, you will find printed there, 
ready for public distribution, how this 
bill was written. And, it was not writ- 
ten in secret from the President. Those 
hearings show that a member of his staff 
participated with some members of the 
Committee on Armed Services and mem- 
bers of the staff of the Committee on 
Armed Services; and that a member of 
the White House staff acted as liaison 
between the committee and its staff and 
the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense. This appears in the hearings. I 
am violating no confidence that this 
bill had gone through two other print- 
ings and that the one that was then be- 
fore the committee was the third print- 
ing, the third confidential committee 
print through which the proposal had 
gone. And, when we met in executive 
session that day, our chairman had a 
member of the staff read to us a letter 
from the President of the United States, 
which I want to read at this time: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 16, 1958. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHamman: I have just been 
shown your committee's revision of the de- 
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fense reorganization legislation which I sent 
to the Congress 2 months ago. From a quick 
reading I have these impressions: 

First, on the whole the bill clearly reflects 
constructive efforts to correct the main dif- 
ficulties which have troubled our Defense 
Establishment in recent years. I congratu- 
late you and your committee colleagues for 
the progress made toward developing a sound 
defense structure. 

Second, by and large the bill seems to deal 
positively with every major problem I pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

Third, in certain respects—two quite im- 
portant—I believe that changes would make 
the committee's revision clearer in intent and 
more clear cut in effect within the Defense 
Department, and therefore would result in 
greater departmental and operational ef- 
ficiency. I am requesting a member of my 
staff to give you my views on such items. I 
hope this language will be suitably adjusted 
on the House floor. 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely, 
D. EISENHOWER. 


Thereafter the Committee on Armed 
Services, in a more or less informal way, 
but by a true rollcall vote, voted 33 to 
none to report that bill. Thereafter, 
when the bill had been formally offered, 
there was another rollcall vote, and it 
was reported by a vote of 37 to none. 
Two members, it is true, stated they were 
voting with reservations. 

Notwithstanding the letter that I have 
read to you and a feeling possessed by 
most people, I suppose, that all con- 
troversy about this matter had been elim- 
inated, a rather intemperate statement 
was issued by the White House, written 
by whom I do not know. In that state- 
ment three questions were raised and 
some rather strong language used; far 
different from the complimentary lan- 
guage and congratulations which had 
been conveyed to us on May 16. 

I have been asked by the press innu- 
merable times what caused the change 
and I have been forced to reply, very, 
very truthfully, that I have no idea. I 
cannot possibly imagine what caused the 
change. 

But here are the questions. In our bill 
we had provided: 

Each military department shall be organ- 
ized under its own secretary and shall func- 
tion under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense exercised 
through the respective secretaries of such de- 
partments. 


I call your attention, just incidentally, 
to some language there which does not 
seem to be quite legislative language 
and was probably not written by legis- 
lators, but is contained there for reasons 
which legislators deem to be sufficient: 

Each military department shall be sep- 
arately organized under its own secretary. 


Legislative language would be such as 
appears below—respective secretaries. 
In legislative language we probably 
would have said, “organized under the 
respective secretaries thereof,” and not 
“under its own secretary.” But with 
all deference to the one who wrote it in 
in lead pencil on the confidential com- 
mittee print, the language was retained. 

This last language the President in- 
sists be removed—exercised through the 
respective secretaries of such depart- 
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ments. That would leave the provision 
reading as follows: 

Each military department shall be sep- 
arately organized under its own secretary and 
shall function under the direction, authority 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. 


There has never been any Congres- 
sional intent that the three military de- 
partments shall be administered by the 
Secretary of Defense. When the Na- 
tional Security Act was written in 1947 
it was made abundantly clear that the 
Secretary of Defense would not ad- 
minister directly the three military de- 
partments. Again, in 1949, it was made 
perfectly clear in the law that they shall 
be separately administered. That was 
the language of the law. It is the lan- 
guage of the law today, that those de- 
partments shall be separately ad- 
ministered. But it was stated that the 
words “separately administered” were 
more or less a psychological block and 
should be removed. As a result this 
language was accepted. 

But should we remove the language 
“exercised through the respective secre- 
taries of such departments,” you will 
have created a colossus in a Secretary of 
Defense with no one intervening be- 
tween himself and almost 3 million mili- 
tary men, because there will be no inter- 
vening authority in those departments 
unless this language is retained. 

It has been the policy of the United 
States from the day this Nation was 
born that the military shall operate 
under civilian control. Civilian control 
is a basic doctrine of the Government of 
the United States. I ask you, how are 
you going to maintain civilian control 
of 3 million men—2,800,000, actually, is 
the figure I should use—scattered all 
over the world in 3 separate services 
and, when you take into consideration 
the Marine Corps, actually 4—with only 
one man in the Pentagon attempting to 
supervise them? How are you going to 
maintain civilian control? 

I submit to you that it is not going to 
be possible for you to maintain civilian 
control with no closer liaison with the 
military forces than one man in the 
Pentagon. 

After all, is it a military question as 
to how the Department of Defense shall 
be organized? Is the organization of 
any of the other Government depart- 
ments to be controlled by Congress? 
Why, of course it is. Do we have the 
power to provide how the Department 
of Agriculture or the Post Office De- 
partment. or any other department shall 
be organized? Why certainly we do. 

Remember that at the present time 
over half of the total budget of the 
United States, and approaching two- 
thirds of the total budget of the United 
States, is for the Military Establishment, 
so that you are going to have then the 
power of administration of almost two- 
thirds of the total budget of the United 
States in one appointive official in the 
Pentagon. That is what could result 
from removing this language. I submit 
to you that this is a question of the or- 
ganization of the departments, the main- 
tenance of civilian control over these 
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departments and over the military. Ci- 
vilian control of the military is as neces- 
sary in this year of 1958 as it has been 
in any other year in the history of de- 
mocracies. Just as soon as you permit 
the military to get from under the con- 
trol of the civilians then you can be sure 
your democracy and your Government 
is in danger. 

I am not talking to you as an enemy 
of the military. I think that my almost 
20 years here and the almost innumer- 
able times I have stood in the well of 
this House to defend the military, to de- 
fend their generals, and to insist that 
they be adequately compensated, that 
their services be adequately and prop- 
erly recognized, make it unnecessary for 
me now to disclaim being an enemy of 
the military. I appreciate more than 
most their fine qualities and their tre- 
mendous ability, and I think I appreciate 
more than most their very real limita- 
tions. 

But I know what has happened else- 
where, and we have seen it happen with- 
in the last 2 or 3 weeks. I am not go- 
ing to get into any argument about the 
type of government that existed in 
France and whether it should have been 
replaced, but I am pointing out to you 
the danger of permitting military men, 
who have command and control of your 
combat forces and have within their pos- 
session all the munitions of war, to de- 
termine when a government has ceased 
to function properly or when an admin- 
istration has ceased to function prop- 
erly and when a necessity exists to 
change either the form of government 
or the administration of that govern- 
ment. 

I have lived within 150 miles of the 
Mexican border all my life. I know 
what happens in connection with trying 
to preserve democracy when the Mili- 
tary Establishment is not under a firm 
and an absolute chain of civilian control. 
Conceding absolute good faith to every- 
one involved in this matter—and I do it 
sincerely—who is in a better position to 
determine effective civilian control of the 
military, men who have spent all of their 
lives in the Military Establishment? Are 
they in a better position to determine 
what constitutes effective civilian con- 
trol and the necessity for effective civil- 
ian control? Are they in a better posi- 
tion than 37 men with service in the 
Congress running from 44 years to 2 
years, who deal almost exclusively as 
civilians with the problems and the or- 
ganization and the civilian control of the 
Military Establishment? 

We bring you this bill as men who for 
many, many years have devoted their 
time and their attention to military mat- 
ters as civilians, and we tell you this is 
the maximum authority you can grant 
and still maintain the doctrine of civil- 
ian control within the United States. 

Now we have in here another provi- 
sion. 

First of all, may I say that in the Na- 
tional Security Act, there has existed 
for a long time a provision which deals 
with the combatant functions of each 
of the military forces. They are not 
spelled out in rigid terms, but in rather 
general terms. But they are sufficient 
to insure that this is the type of com- 
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batant function which shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the various services. It 
has been the law for almost 9 years that 
noncombatant functions could be trans- 
ferred by the Secretary by notifying the 
Congress but without any specific period 
of time. He simply wrote a letter to the 
chairmen of the committees on armed 
services saying: “This noncombatant 
function is transferred or reassigned or 
abolished,” and that was that. 

The President requested that we per- 
mit combatant and noncombatant func- 
tions to be transferred, abolished, con- 
solidated, or reassigned as he might see 
fit, by giving notice to the chairmen of 
the two committees on armed services 
and then waiting for a period of 30 days. 
We in the committee did not see fit to 
adopt that provision, but being realistic 
and knowing that a great deal of flexi- 
bility is required, we provided for the 
transfer of noncombatant functions on 
a period of 30 days’ notice. We brought 
into the bill an entirely new grant of 
authority for the President by providing 
that: 

Notwithstanding other provisions of this 
subsection, if the President determines that 
it is n because of hostilities or im- 
minent threat of hostilities, any function, 
including those assigned to the military 
services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), 
and 208 (f) hereof, may be transferred, re- 
assigned, or consolidated and subject to the 
determination of the President shall re- 
main so transferred, reassigned, or consoli- 
dated until the termination of such hostili- 
ties or threat of hostilities. 


Thus, upon a finding of the President 
that hostilities are imminent he could 
reassign, consolidate, or transfer a com- 
batant function, 

Then we added another provision 
with reference to major combatant 
functions: 

(3) except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2) hereof, no major combatant func- 
tion assigned to the military services by 
sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 
(f) hereof shall be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated until the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress following the date 
of report of such action to the Congress 
shall have expired without a concurrent 
resolution having been passed by the Con- 
gress in opposition to the proposed transfer, 
reassignment, abolition, or consolidation. 
No major combatant function shall be re- 
ported to the Congress for transfer, reas- 
signment, abolition, or consolidation until 
after the Secretary of Defense shall have 
consulted in respect thereto with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. For the purposes of this 
subsection a combatant function shall be 
considered a “major combatant function” 
whenever one or more members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff disagree to the transfer, re- 
assignment, abolition, or consolidation of 
such combatant function: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Defense has authority to 
assign, or reassign, to one or more depart- 
ments or services, the development and op- 
erational use of new weapons or weapons 
systems. 


The President objects to this, and this 
I cannot understand. We suggest a pro- 
vision of law that combatant functions, 
which are established by law, shall not be 
transferred until we have had a chance 
to look at them. What we say is “no 
major combatant function assigned to 
the military services by sections 205 (e), 
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206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof shall 
be transferred, reassigned, abolished,” 
andsoon. Those are references to exist- 
ing provisions of law. The Congress, by 
solemn law, has provided the language in 
those sections. It is now demanded, and 
“demanded” is the proper word—it is 
now demanded that, notwithstanding 
those provisions of law, the executive 
branch of the Government be permitted 
to do exactly what it is now prohibited 
from doing, by simply giving us 30 days’ 
notice. 

In other words, 30 days from the date 
hereof, that law that you passed, with 
respect to section 205 (e) will still be 
there, but it is nullified because the 
Executive has seen fit to nullify it. 

All in the world that we have asked is 
that we have a period of 60 days, while 
Congress is in session, to look at this 
proposal, and unless during that time a 
concurrent resolution is passed by Con- 
gress then the proposal will go into effect. 
So a majority of both houses of Congress 
would have to act. True, the President 
would not have to sign it because it would 
be a concurrent resolution, but both 
houses would have to take affirmative 
action before the executive branch could 
be prevented from nullifying the formal 
law of the land as enacted by Congress 
and signed by the President. 

Under the Reorganization Acts, and we 
will pass over the question of whether 
they are constitutional—under the Re- 
organization Acts, the reorganization 
plans submitted by the President to the 
Congress, since the amendment of 1957, 
can be rejected by the majority vote of 
either house. Either house, by a ma- 
jority vote, can reject a Presidential re- 
organization plan. So how much more 
difficult it is here to accomplish the de- 
feat of the transfer, reassignment and 
abolition of a major combat function? 

And what is a major combat func- 
tion? First of all, it is one provided by 
law: Section 205, section 206, and those 
other sections to which I referred. In 
addition to that, if one of the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff takes the 
position that it is a major combat func- 
tion and should not be transferred as is 
proposed to be done by the executive de- 
partment, can he prevent it? No. But 
he can delay it long enough for Con- 
gress, which passed the law putting that 
function where it now exists, to have a 
chance to look at it and for both Houses 
to take affirmative action to prevent this 
action by adopting a concurrent resolu- 
tion. This avoids the necessity of over- 
riding a veto, for if the President sub- 
mitted a proposed change of existing 
law, it would otherwise have to be passed 
by both Houses with a majority vote, 
and go to the President where it would 
be promptly vetoed. Obviously, it would 
not have been submitted in the first 
place if the President didn’t favor the 
action, so without our proposal a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses would be re- 
quired to prevent the Executive from 
taking action opposed by the Congress. 
How ridiculous can we get, that the 
House of Representatives, in order to 
maintain on the law books a law which it 
passed, in order to protect it against an 
order of the executive branch of the 
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Government, must muster a two-thirds 
vote? That is exactly what would be 
the practical situation with respect to 
the transfer of major combatant func- 
tions assigned by law, and established 
by law. In other words to maintain what 
is already the law we would have to pass, 
by a two-thirds vote, a law to protect 
our previous action, 

I ask again: Just how ridiculous can 
you get? And I know you are getting a 
lot of letters from businessmen and 
others who probably would not recognize 
either the Constitution or this bill if 
they should meet it head on, yet they 
are writing, telling how we should vote 
on it. 

There is another provision I wish to 
call to your attention: 

No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on 
his own initiative, after first so informing the 
Secretary of Defense, any recommendations 
relating to the Department of Defense that 
he may deem proper, 


This has been very severely attacked. 
This is now labeled as being legalized in- 
subordination. It has been said that 
the committee recommended it. We did 
not recommend it on May 16. This is 
now the law, and has been the law since 
August 10, 1949. It was placed in the 
National Security Act of 1949 and is now 
the law, and the evidence before our 
committee is that so far as anyone in the 
Defense Department can recall, this 
privilege has never been exercised. 

I asked Secretary McElroy: 

Mr. Secretary, is it not perhaps correct 
that the very existence of this right renders 
resort to that right unnecessary. 


He said: 
That well may be. 


Of course, when the Secretary of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and Air Force 
and the Chief of Naval Operations of the 
Navy are in a position to make recom- 
mendations to Congress, they will not be 
pushed around quite as much as if they 
are not in that position. But you would 
think from what you read in the papers 
and periodicals that this provision au- 
thorized the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff to just come up bearing tales and 
Tumors. All that this provides is that 
he shall first notify the Secretary of 
Defense of his intention to come to 
Congress. 

To do what? To make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. 

Just what is wrong for the man who 
by law is held responsible for the mili- 
tary efficiency and organization of our 
military commands to be making recom- 
mendations to the only body which can 
pass laws for the improvement of those 
services? Just what can possibly be 
wrong with that? 

There is a greater implication here 
and we might as well be frank about the 
whole thing. There is throughout the 
President’s reorganization plan, whether 
so intended or not, the very positive 
implication that Congress shall not 
know what goes on within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the military serv- 
ices. Let us see why I say that. First 
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of all, a strong effort is being made to 
secure the repeal of an existing provision 
of law which permits the Secretary or 
the Chief of a military department to 
make recommendations to Congress. 
Unless we are informed how are we to 
legislate? In addition to that, orders 
have already been issued to consolidate 
the public information offices in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense so that 
when members of the press go to find 
what is the news in order that the Amer- 
ican people might know—I take it they 
are entitled to know, in fact, I insist they 
are entitled to know—they go to the 
central public information office in the 
Department of Defense which does not 
have that information. 

That office is going to have to go out 
and get it. Then they will, shall we say, 
censor it? They will decide if it is 
timely. They will go over it and decide 
what part of it they are going to permit 
to be published, what is going to be is- 
sued to the American people who are 
paying the bills. 

In addition to that, the Congressional 
Liaison Service of the three departments 
is to be abolished, so that there will be no 
point of contact between Members of 
Congress and the three military depart- 
ments. Again you will not be able to 
learn, Congress will not be able to know 
what is going on, what is proposed, or 
what needs to be done. That is the order 
already being issued. 

So the implication here is clear that 
in the orders issued and to be issued and 
the request for the repeal of the provision 
of law concerning recommendations to 
Congress, the ability of Congress to know 
is to be minimized. 

And still another fact: The law now 
provides that semiannually the Secretary 
of Defense shall submit a report to the 
Congress and that report shall contain 
a report by each of the three military de- 
partments. The bill as it came to us 
proposed that that be made an annual 
report but that the provision that re- 
ports be made by the three military de- 
partments be eliminated, that only the 
Secretary of Defense would report to the 
Congress on the activities of the military 
departments, again depriving the Con- 
gress of the ability to know what is going 
on within the Department of Defense. 

This proposal of the President is in 
two parts, although it has never been 
separated in the message of the Presi- 
dent nor any of the news releases, be- 
tween those things which can be done 
by administrative action and those 
things which require law. All the pub- 
licity and the news releases that have 
been issued would lead you to believe 
that the unified commands cannot be 
set up until such time as the Congress 
acts. Unified commands are already in 
existence and have been in existence for 
along period of time. 

On the question of the removal of the 
service department Secretary from the 
chain of command, I am sure that the 
majority of you, just like the Chiefs who 
appeared before us, thought that the 
Congress by law had placed the Secretary 
of the military department in the chain 
of command between the President and 
the unified forces. In 1953 the present 
President of the United States placed 
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the Secretary of the military department 
in the chain of command, not by law but 
by a directive from the President, and in 
his message to us he said, “I have di- 
rected the Secretary of Defense to cease 
utilizing the military departments as 
executive agencies.” And later in the 
message: “So that now the chain of 
command goes directly from the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of Defense to the 
unified commander.” Thirty days after 
that I learned, to my amazement, that as 
yet no Secretary had been removed from 
the chain of command, although it was 
condemned in very strong language as 
being cumbersome and unreliable; un- 
reliable in time of peace and intolerable 
in time of war. As far as I know, each 
of the military Secretaries is still in the 
chain of command, although they were 
placed there by Executive directive and 
can be removed by Executive directive. 
But as far as I know, that has not been 
done yet. But they say, “Yes, to do this 
we have to have a larger staff than 210.” 
I have never known a time in my experi- 
ence with the military where they had a 
ceiling on the personnel that they could 
not assign officers for duty with.“ And, 
that could have been done. But, of 
course, the appealing thing is the ques- 
tion of the sharp edge of the unified 
command. That is accomplished; that 
is in existence; it does not depend on any 
legislation. 

May I say to you that as much ad- 
miration as I have for the military and 
as many times as I have spoken in their 
defense, we must constantly see to it 
that this civilian control is maintained. 
If you would read these hearings, you 
would think that the Prussian staff sys- 
tem was the most benign thing in the 
world. Maybe they think nobody on the 
committee reads any history or even 
newspapers from some of the silly clap- 
trap that you read in these hearings 
with reference to the Prussian staff sys- 
tem. I do not contend that the recom- 
mendations of the President would cre- 
ate a Prussian staff system in the United 
States. Never has that contention been 
made. But, I do say this, that as their 
proposal was brought here, the prestige 
and the power of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was to be enhanced, 
and enhanced immeasurably; that the 
Chiefs of Staff of the various services 
were to be removed from their respon- 
sibility for their own services. It was 
provided that they may delegate their 
responsibility and authority over their 
services and the President stated he 
would issue orders that they shall dele- 
gate their responsibility. I know of no 
official in all Government who has ever 
been permitted to delegate the respon- 
sibility of his office. The authority per- 
haps, but the responsibility never. The 
one who fills that office must take full 
responsibility for all that goes on below 
or within his organization. That was a 
very effective means by which, by re- 
moving the Chief of Staff of the service 
from day-to-day operations, you would 
be able to eliminate them as service 
chiefs. From the time of Scharnhorst 
until Von Moltke’s retirement there was 
a period of about 75 years. That is how 
long it took to build up the power and 
prestige of the Prussian general staff. 
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Tt did not come overnight. It did not 
‘come by the passage of law. 

But by the constant accretion of pow- 
er of the general staff and the chief of 
the general staff they became very pow- 
erful. 


Mention was made here the other day 
of what Bismarck did when he heard 
that the Franco-Prussian War had 
started. He said, “Just open drawer No. 
7.“ I wish the gentleman had gone a 
little further and told us what happened 
to Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor. Just 
what became of Bismarck the Iron 
Chancellor? Why did he cease to be 
chancellor of Germany? When Kaiser 
Wilhelm II came to power, Von Moltke 
had retired, and Bismarck was still 
there. But a man, who few in the United 
States have heard of, Von Waldersee, be- 
came chief of staff of the German 
Army and served only about 30 months. 
But in that short period of time he 
ousted the Iron Chancellor, The chief 
of staff of the German Army was so pow- 
erful, because of the power that had 
been built up in that office, that the Iron 
Chancellor of Germany fell when the 
chief of staff of the German Army de- 
cided it was time for him to fall. 

Everyone agrees that we ought not to 
have a monolithic General Staff nor a 
self-perpetuating General Staff. But let 
us see what is proposed to be done by 
Executive order; and I hold in my hand 
the regulation, if anyone wants to see 
it, on the appointment of 3- and 4-star 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dorn of South Carolina). The time of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 15 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, of 
course, your Chief of Staff and your 
Chief of Naval Operations are four-star 
officers. It is not essential that a man 
have three or four stars at the time he is 
designated as Chief, and there are in- 
stances in which that has happened. 
But those are the very rare occasions. 
But since April 25, 1958, the services 
are not going to be the sole oncs to 
choose their three- and four-star officers. 
They are going to be chosen upon nom- 
ination, of course, of their own service, 
but upon recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. And it must be cer- 
tified that they have shown an ability 
to deal with military problems without 
extreme service loyalties, or words to 
that effect. 

So what do we have? They all con- 
demn a self-perpetuating General Staff. 
But here is a system already established 
in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
now and here on are going to pick, for 
all practical purposes, their own suc- 
cessors. So, from now on a self-per- 
petuating Joint Chiefs of Staff, a self- 
perpetuating top echelon will be pro- 
vided. 

Now how about this being monolithic? 
The “monolithic” that I am 
about is not whether it comes from one 
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service or the other services or all the 
three services. I am thinking about 
monolithic thinking and about who is 
going to be the brightest young general 
coming up the line. Of course, it is going 
to be that general who agrees with the 
thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
are passing upon whether or not he is 
going to progress any farther than two 
stars. So condemn monolithic and 
self-perpetuating staffs and look at 
what you have coming up, and take 
heed. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say to you we 
have reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, after very serious con- 
sideration, a bill which provides for a 
proper reorganization of the Military 
Establishment so far as it goes. 

Additional legislation is pending with 
reference to the layers of secretaries, un- 
der secretaries, assistant secretaries, 
deputy secretaries, deputy assistant sec- 
retaries, and assistant deputy secretaries, 
which still requires consideration and 
action by Congress. This is as far as we 
could go because of the exigencies of the 
situation. We had to move along with 
this portion of it. 

It is my sincere belief, and I could not 
be more sincere on any matter I have 
ever brought before this House, that the 
bill we have brought is adequate, that it 
provides for the proper organization of 
your Military Establishment. It main- 
tains civilian control. It does not permit 
to happen what has happened in many 
other places. 

Many people have asked me if I 
thought could happen in the United 
States what has happened in France. I 
have told them “No, I do not think so.” 
I do not think so, and I am sincere, I do 
not think so. But let me tell you what I 
know. I do not think that will happen, 
but I know it will not happen so long as 
you maintain civilian control of your 
armed services, and effective civilian 
control of your armed services as decreed 
and passed by the Congress of the United 
States. That I know. The other I only 
think. Maybe it is wishful thinking on 
my part. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dorn of South Carolina). Under pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I tremendously enjoyed the 
description of the reorganization bill 
just given by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KI DAL]. 

I draw the attention of the House to 
the fact that I extended my remarks 
including certain other informative 
statements just before the passage of 
the defense appropriation bill today, 
regarding the appropriation for the 
starting of the building of a nuclear- 
propelled carrier. I hope very much 
the other body will see fit to put the 
Dorn carrier amendment in the bill. 

I should like to express my deep 
appreciation of the work done by the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
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priations that handled that defense 
appropriation bill, and express my ap- 
preciation of the fact that the commit- 
tee refused recommended cuts in our 
great Marine Corps—that most of them 
agreed on helping to strengthen the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserves, and 
added to the number of soldiers already 
in the Army. They all are greatly 
needed—there is no substitute for 
strength. 


RETIRED RAILROADERS, THEIR 
SPOUSES, OR THEIR WIDOWS ARE 
URGENTLY IN NEED OF AN IN- 
CREASE IN MONTHLY BENEFITS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr, Speaker, there 
are hundreds of important bills before 
Congress demanding fast and affirmative 
action. 

Several of these bills will strengthen 
the Nation’s defense; others will bolster 
our sagging economy and improve the 
health of our Nation. 

Then also there are bills that affect 
the welfare of a large segment of our 
citizens which must be enacted before 
this Congress adjourns late this summer. 

The bills I have in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
are those bills which will aid materially 
our older citizens now in the twilight of 
their lives by providing improved bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

In this connection, I have pending in 
Congress the following four bills de- 
signed to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act: H. R. 3422 would provide a badly 
needed 25-percent increase in widow’s 
annuities; H. R. 3118 would permit an 
annuitant to receive his annuity even 
though he renders compensated service 
for the outside employer by whom he 
was last employed before his annuity 
began to accrue; H. R. 3117 would permit 
a spouse to draw spouse benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act and, in ad- 
dition, any benefits earned by the spouse 
under the Social Security Act. 

At the present time, the amount of 
earned social security benefits is de- 
ducted from the spouses’s annuity; and 
finally, H. R. 4530 would amend both the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
so as to provide increases in benefits 
under both laws and also liberalize cer- 
tain provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

Those who retired under the Railroad 
Retirement Act or their surviving widows 
are forced to get along as best they can 
with fixed pensions in the face of ever- 
rising prices and inflation, and they are 
finding it very difficult to make ends 
meet. 

This is a true fact because the retired 
railroader or his surviving widow is 
forced to pay the same prices as his 
neighbor who is fortunate to be gain- 
fully employed. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are 691,000 bene- 
ficiaries under the railroad retirement 
system at this time. Of this number, 
338,000 are retired employees of the Na- 
tion’s railroads with an average age of 
71.6 years and their average monthly 
annuity is $114. 

In addition there are 229,000 widows, 
many of whom are elderly and whose 
average monthly pension is $52. 

IT ask in all fairness, how many of us in 
this day and age with high prices and in- 
flation could live on the average of $114 
a month payable to the retired rail- 
roader or on the average of $52 a month 
payable to widows? The answer would 
be none of us. 

Mr. Speaker, in my Congressional Dis- 
trict located in central Pennsylvania 
there are hundreds of good, loyal Ameri- 
cans who are living on these meager, 
fixed monthly pensions. In a few words, 
they are barely existing. 

It is a crime that in this country 
where we brag of having the highest 
standard of living in the world, good, 
loyal Americans who are in the twilight 
of life and who helped build this Nation 
to what it is today are living the life of 
a pauper. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is serious 
and in behalf of the hundreds of retired 
railroaders, their spouses or surviving 
widows, I am urging that this Congress 
take action on legislation that is now 
pending before it and which will provide 
for a 10 percent across-the-board in- 
crease in railroad retirement benefits. 

While one of my bills is included 
among the many pending bills, it is my 
urgent plea that favorable action be 
taken immediately on any legislative 
proposal that will provide a much- 
needed increase to retired railroaders, 
their spouses, or surviving widows. 


TO MODERNIZE FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill 
amending the Federal Credit Union Act 
to provide for federally chartered central 
credit unions and otherwise modernizing 
the 24-year-old statute. 

My bill would offer the first compre- 
hensive revisions of the law governing 
operation of approximately 9,000 Fed- 
eral credit unions, with some 5 million 
members. Federal credit unions are or- 
ganized in each of the 48 States and in 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Cana Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Most States also have credit- 
union laws, and State-chartered credit 
unions are approximatley equal in num- 
ber and membership to those chartered 
under the Federal act. Both Federal 
and State credit unions would be affected 
by some provisions of my bill. 
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A credit union is a cooperative asso- 
ciation organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting thrift among its members and 
creating a source of credit for provident 
or productive purposes. Credit-union 
membership is limited to groups having a 
common bond of occupation or associa- 
tion or groups within a well-defined 
geographical area. Members’ savings in 
Federal credit unions totaled $1,464 mil- 
lion on June 30, 1957, a gain of 18 percent 
over the previous year. Loans outstand- 
ing to members amounted to $1,157 mil- 
lion, a gain of 22 percent. 

The Federal credit-union system is 
administered by the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This bill would permit the chartering 
of Federal central credit unions, the 
membership of which would be com- 
posed of Federal credit unions and credit 
unions organized under the laws of 
States, Territories, or possessions of the 
United States, as well as officers and 
committee members of such credit 
unions, Federal central credit unions 
would provide a source of credit to both 
State and Federal credit unions, which 
experience has shown is needed, and 
would provide loan facilities for credit- 
union officers and committee members, 
whose borrowing from their own credit 
unions is now restricted by law. 

The bill also would raise the unsecured 
loan limit of Federal credit unions from 
the present $400 to $1,000, and would 
increase the loan maturity limit from 3 
to 5 years. It would provide for ap- 
pointment of a loan officer in a Federal 
credit union who could approve loans up 
to the unsecured limit subject to review 
by the credit committee. It would es- 
tablish a method by which a State- 
chartered credit union could be convert- 
ed to a Federal credit union and vice 
versa. The bill would create a Federal 
Credit Union Advisory Council to meet 
with the Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, and would make 
other technical changes in the present 
statute. 

My bill was drafted after review of 
the provisions affecting credit unions 
contained in the Senate-passed Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act and various 
proposals that have been under consid- 
eration by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. It represents the re- 
sults of intensive study or what experi- 
ence has shown to be desirable in im- 
provement of the Federal credit union 
system to meet the needs and conditions 
of the present time and the predictable 
future. 


CANOE CREEK, KY., AND WILD RICE 
CREEK, N. DAK. AND S. DAK, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read by the Clerk and 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations: 

June 4, 1958. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 


The Speaker, United States House 
of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Speaker: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
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ed, the Committee on Agriculture has today 
considered the work plans transmitted to 
you by Executive Communication 1068 
and referred to this committee and unani- 
mously approved each of such plans. The 
work plans involved are: 
STATE AND WATERSHED 
Kentucky: Canoe Creek. 
North and South Dakota: Wild Rice Creek. 
Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


J. PERCY PRIEST DAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very glad yesterday when the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. LOSER] ob- 
tained the unanimous consent of the 
House to pass a bill naming a dam to 
be constructed in the future in Tennes- 
see in honor of our heloved late friend 
J. Percy Priest. As long as time exists, 
through decades and generations to 
come, it will carry the name of Percy 
Priest and be a constant refresher to 
the people of that area of the great 
service he rendered as a Member of 
Congress and of the beautiful character 
that Percy Priest was; a gentleman in 
every respect of the word, one of God’s 
true noblemen, and one who inspired 
everyone he met during his journey 
through life, 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Loser] in introducing 
the bill and in having the House pass 
upon it so quickly. I want the RECORD 
to note that the House did an unusual 
thing in showing its appreciation of the 
memory of our late friend, Percy Priest, 
by having the bill brought out without 
being formally reported out to commit- 
tee, and that the members of the com- 
mittee to which the bill had been re- 
ferred, on both sides, Democratic and 
Republican, were agreeable to its being 
brought up in the House without formal 
report of the commitee, and that the 
leadership on both sides, Democratic and 
Republican, cooperated. 

Percy Priest was one of my dearly 
beloved friends, whose memory I shall 
always treasure as long as I live. I was 
particularly pleased and deeply touched 
by the action of the House on yesterday. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Axruso, on 
Thursday, June 5, on account of illness 
in family. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Parman, for 45 minutes on June 9, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. CRETELLA and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Mitts, to revise and extend re- 
marks he expects to make in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the extension of 
excise tax bill and include extraneous 
matter therein. 

Mr. Petty to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATTERSON and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts to ex- 
tend her remarks in the body of the 
Rrconp on the tax bill and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Smpson of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. Bass of New Hampshire) 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. May (at the request of Mr. Bass 
of New Hampshire) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Jarman (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. KEATING. 

Mr. LANE. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 9, 1958, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1991. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting reports on 
four violations of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, by officers of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1992. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, transmitting the 29th report on prop- 
erty acquisitions for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1958, pursuant to the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1993. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as of April 30, 1958, 
pursuant to Public Law 554, 82d Congress; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1994. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
who have been found admissible into the 
United States, pursuant to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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1995. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the examination of subcontracts 
for the procurement of photoflash cartridge 
ejectors from Lambert Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., pursuant to the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), the Ac- 
counting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U. S. C. 67), and the authority of the Comp- 
troller General to examine contractors’ rec- 
ords, as set forth in title 10, United States 
Code, section 2313 (b); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1996, A letter from the chairman, House 
Committee on Agriculture, relative to exec- 
utive communication No. 1963, dated May 
27, 1958, relating to plans for works of im- 
provement pertaining to Canoe Creek, Ky., 
and Wild Rice Creek, N. Dak. and 8. Dak., 
pursuant to section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURRAY: Committee of conference. 
S. 72. A bill to increase annuities payable 
to certain annuitants from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1848). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DURHAM: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. H. R. 12716. A bill to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1849). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 6641. A bill to fix 
the boundary of Everglades National Park, 
Fla., to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire land therein, and to pro- 
vide for the transfer of certain land not in- 
cluded within said boundary, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1854). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11722. A bill to pro- 
vide compensation to the Crow Tribe of In- 
dians for certain ceded lands embraced with- 
in and otherwise required in connection with 
the Huntley reclamation project, Montana, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1855). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. R. 12601. A bill to au- 
thorize each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to employ an administrative as- 
sistant; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1856). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 9196. A bill to 
authorize the construction of a nuclear- 
powered icebreaking vessel for operation by 
the United States Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1858). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 619. Joint 
resolution to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1850). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 618. Joint resolu- 
tion to waive certain provisions of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in behalf of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1851). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3140. A bill for the relief of 
Erika Gorenstein; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1852). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 7826. A bill for the relief of 
Israel Baird Poskanzer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1853). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 620. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1857). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 12819. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 12820. A bill to amend the act of June 
7, 1897, as amended, and section 4233A of 
the Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe day 
signals for certain vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 12821, A bill to require the Surgeon 
General to undertake a special research pro- 
gram with respect to cystic fibrosis; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12822. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 12823. A bill to provide in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for a loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. : 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 12824. A bill to provide for the ex- 
tension of rural mail delivery service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 12825. A bill to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 12826. A bill to amend section 1502 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain benefits 
which are unpaid at the death of the in- 
tended beneficiary; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 12827. A bill to extend the provisions 
of title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 12828. A bill to amend the act of 
May 25, 1926, as amended, to require certain 
distribution and approyal of new public 
building projects, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 12829. A bill to set aside certain 

lands in Washington for Indians of the 
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Quinault Tribe; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 12830, A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to provide for the transpor- 
tation of mail, and for services in connection 
therewith by motor vehicle carriers; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 12831. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit certain 
acts involying the importation, transporta- 
tion, possession, or use of explosives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 12832. A bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to strengthen and 
improve the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 12833. A bill to amend section 501 
(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to exempt from the Federal income tax cer- 
tain nonprofit voluntary employees’ benefi- 
ciary associations where admission is limited 
to individuals who are officers or employees 
of State or local governments; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 12834. A bill to increase the amounts 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the programs of maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child welfare services provided for 
by title V of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 12835. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to certain 
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real property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidi- 
aries to other Government departments; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the Virgin Islands, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands to provide for a direct 
representative of the Virgin Islands in the 
Congress of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
transfer certain federally owned lands in the 
Virgin Islands to the government of the 
Virgin Islands for resale in plots to war 
veterans under the insular home develop- 
ment program; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 12836. A bill for the relief of F. H. 
Hillel Co., New York, N. Y; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12837. A bill for the relief of F. H. 
Hillel Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 
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By Mr. WHITENER: 

H. R. 12838. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
K. Dalton; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 12839. A bill for the relief of Rosette 
Sorge Savorgnan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


662. By Mr. MILLER of New York: Reso- 
lution of the Ransomville, N. Y., WCTU sub- 
mitted by Mrs. W. E. Welton, legislative 
director, and signed by Mabel P. Bradley, 
president, and Erma S. Arnold, secretary, rep- 
resenting 76 citizens, urging enactment of 
S. 582 and H. R. 4835, bills to prohibit the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages on the 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

663. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, State Railway Commission, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., relative to being opposed to any 
extension of section 13 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act as proposed in pending trans- 
portation bill S. 3778; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

664. Also, petition of the executive sec- 
retary, Minnesota Highway Laws Commis- 
sion, St. Paul, Minn., transmitting a copy 
of a resolution adopted on May 23, 1958, by 
the Minnesota Legislature, which requests 
the introduction and support of legislation 
to authorize the construction of a highway 
in the Province of Manitoba; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Visit of President Heuss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States was honored to welcome 
last year that great statesman of the Free 
World and architect of postwar Ger- 
many’s revival, Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. This week we have been pleased 
to welcome another leader of our Ger- 
man friends, Mr. Theodor Heuss, the 
President of the Federal Republic. 

It is significant that this is the first 
time the head of the German state has 
ever visited our country. This visit is a 
symbol of the close and friendly relations 
which have developed between Germany 
and the United States in recent years. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
German-American relations have never 
been better than they are now since the 
rise of the modern German state. These 
close bonds of friendship between the two 
nations are particularly fitting in view 
of the many fine citizens of this country 
of German descent, who have contrib- 
uted so greatly to the building of our 
Nation. 

It seems fitting on this occasion to con- 
sider these changes in our foreign rela- 


tions and what has brought them about. 
It is also an appropriate moment at 
which to review the great developments 
which have taken place within Germany 
itself during the past decade. 

President Heuss has had an important 
part in this recent German history. 
Theodor Heuss has played the vital role 
of helping to unify the people of West 
Germany during these truly difficult 
days. Theirs has been the herculean 
task of rebuilding their war-shattered 
economy, finding a new position of re- 
spect and responsibility in a changed 
Europe, and building a new society along 
democratic lines. As leader of the Free 
Democratic Party, Mr. Heuss had the 
confidence of both Mr. Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Social Demo- 
crats under Mr. Ollenhauer. When the 
federal constitution was being drafted 
in the summer of 1949 it was Theodor 
Heuss who became known as the father 
of the Bonn Constitution, though he 
wittingly remarked he was, “not the fa- 
ther but the obstetrician.” His abilities 
as a political scientist, man of letters 
and respected humanitarian are widely 
renowned. These, plus the mediatory role 
of the political party which he led, soon 
made him a natural choice for the presi- 
dency of the new Federal Republic. In 
1949 he was elected on the second ballot 
for a 5-year term. But in 1954 when he 
was again chosen, it was with the unan- 
imous support of all parties in the Bun- 
destag. In his first acceptance speech, 
President Heuss stated his philosophy 


for the German future. He said that he 
believed his task to be that of influenc- 
ing Germany toward a national political 
life in which moderation and strong in- 
dividual liberties would serve to defend 
the country against a new dictatorship. 
Now in his 75th year, Mr. Heuss con- 
tinues to seek this goal. 

In the course of the last decade the 
President has seen his divided nation 
move from the despair and hopelessness 
of military defeat and utter social col- 
lapse to become a sovereign independent 
state, the leading industrial power in 
Western Europe, a member of the NATO 
alliance, and the seat of a democratic 
government. Some have called this 
complex of changes a miracle. It is a 
tribute to the energy, abilities, and per- 
severance of the German people and 
their leadership. But it is also a reflec- 
tion of the major revolution in interna- 
tional politics on the continent of 
Europe, and the new involvement of the 
United States and Europe in each 
other’s destiny. 

It is the basic policy of both Britain 
and the United States to stop any one 
power from dominating the great indus- 
trial continent of Europe. The threat 
today comes from the Soviet Union. 
Today, Germany is threatened just as 
France, Britain, and the other countries 
of Western Europe. This is a revolution 
in European politics that has resulted in 
a variety of movements toward unity in 
Western Europe and its peacetime alli- 
ance with the United States. Germany 
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is a part of these schemes for presenting 
a common front to Soviet aggression and 
building the economic cooperation that 
will guarantee Europe’s economic 
strength. Germany is a part of these 
developments because she needs Europe 
and Europe needs Germany. The 
United States and Germany are inevita- 
bly drawn together today, for the basic 
goals of United States foreign policy in 
Europe are to help Europe defend itself 
and help it build that economic unity 
which is the essential base for this de- 
fense. 

Shortly after World War I it became 
obvious that four-power cooperation was 
not possible in the occupation and re- 
building of Germany. The Soviet Union 
made it her primary goal to keep Ger- 
many's economy in a permanently help- 
less condition and forever prevent a uni- 
fication of the whole German nation. 
Eventually, as we all know, the three 
Western occupation powers, the United 
States, Britain, and France brought 
their zones of Germany into close eco- 
nomic integration. But this was only 
after Russia had made it clear that all 
cooperation was impossible. In April 
1946 the United States formally offered 
the Soviet Union a 4-power treaty de- 
signed to keep Germany demilitarized 
for 25 years. If Russia had really feared 
some future German aggression in East- 
ern Europe this treaty would have given 
her all the security she could have 
asked. Later the United States was 
willing to extend the guaranty to 40 
years. Still the Soviets refused. This 
made it crystal clear that Russia was 
not willing to see Germany united and 
rebuilt under any circumstances, unless 
of course, she were added to the group 
of Soviet satellites. In the Hungarian 
revolution to throw off Soviet domina- 
tion she used East Germany as the base 
for the Red armies sent to quell the 
freedom fighters. East Germany has 
emerged as a key Russian base of opera- 
tions from which she will seek to pre- 
yent any further revolts in the satellite 
empire. The Soviet price for German 
reunification now seems to be the reten- 
tion of the Communist system in East 
Germany and calling a halt to free en- 
terprise in West Germany. 

Russia has constantly sought to dis- 
lodge the United States, Britain, and 
France even from those parts of Ger- 
many which they were occupying. This 
would have opened the door to Russian 
control of Germany. The most blatant 
example of this, but by no means the only 
one, was the Berlin blockade of 1948 
and 1949. Russia cut off all transit be- 
tween the 4-power-occupied city of Ber- 
lin and the 3 Western Zones of Germany, 
which were separated from Berlin by 
the Russian zone. It would seem the 
Free World had no choice but to evacu- 
ate Berlin to the Communists or assume 
the onus for a major war in Europe. 
Both were unthinkable. The answer 
was found in the dramatic Berlin air- 
lift by which the people of that city 
were supplied with the necessities of 
life—coal, food, medicines, and cloth- 
ing—throughout the bitter winter of 
1948-49. 

That, one might say, was the final 
straw that demonstrated unmistakably 
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to the world that Russia would refuse 
to permit the unification of Germany. 
Unless military occupation was to con- 
tinue indefinitely it would be necessary 
for the Western Powers to end their con- 
trol without the Soviets doing likewise 
and for the Germans themselves to form 
an independent government that would 
at least exercise sovereignty in the three 
Western Zones. This was done and the 
German Federal Republic, with its cap- 
ital at Bonn, began functioning in the 
fall of 1949. 

The Federal Republic could not remain 
neutral but had to cast her lot with the 
Free World if she was to attain a sufi- 
cient degree of security against the pos- 
sibilities of Soviet aggression. Soviet 
obstructionism in Germany was one of 
the main reasons for the steps toward 
security which were taken by the Free 
World beginning with the Marshall plan 
in 1947, and continuing with the Brus- 
sels Pact in 1948, the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949, and the United States 
program of. military assistance. When 
the Soviet Union exploded the atomic 
bomb in 1949 and the Korean war began 
the following year the period of slow 
European mobilization ended. The 
American atomic monopoly had ended. 
The possibility of Soviet aggression in 
Europe became a distinct reality in the 
minds of many. It seemed that the tre- 
mendous economic might of Germany, 
and her manpower too, had to be added 
to the NATO alliance for her own secu- 
rity and to share with the NATO part- 
ners the heavy burden of defending 
Europe. Germany’s entrance into NATO 
in 1955 was a historic occasion. Beyond 
the mere addition of her admitted great 
strength, it marked the participation of 
Germany in a defensive military alliance 
with her former enemies. But Ger- 
many’s NATO membership was merely 
putting on paper the actual situation 
that existed. That is, it put in writing 
the fact that Germany needed the Free 
World and the Free World needed Ger- 
many. 

Germany has proven herself to be a 
responsible member of the European 
Community in other ways as well. She 
has joined the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation set up to 
administer the Marshall plan but which 
has continued to facilitate European co- 
operation. Likewise the German Fed- 
eral Republic is a member of the Council 
of Europe, the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the newly formed European 
Common Market, and Euratom. Each of 
these organizations has served the pur- 
pose of helping Europe to help itself by 
eliminating unnecessary economic con- 
flicts, pooling resources, and develop- 
ment of joint research projects. 

The 1956 agreement by which the Saar 
territory was returned to Germany was 
a big step foward in improving Ger- 
many’s relations with France. The Saar 
became a political part of Germany Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, and will become economi- 
cally integrated by 1960. At the same 
time, France’s needs for Saar coal to 
burn in the steel mills of Lorraine have 
been provided for. Three years have 
been allowed for the transition from 
French to German economic control over 
the Saar, thus easing the burdens upon 
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France, Finally, Germany showed her 
willingness to resolve touchy problems 
between herself and France by agreeing 
to France’s request for the canalization 
of the Moselle River. This will enable 
France to effect a great saving in ship- 
ping costs. 

The German economy has made 
lengthy strides since the founding of the 
Federal Republic so that today it is the 
leading industrial nation in Western 
Europe. It has far surpassed the pro- 
duction of prewar Germany. 

The Federal Republic’s prospects for 
1958 are for another year of full employ- 
ment, rising living standards and gen- 
eral prosperity, despite some possible re- 
ductions in exports. Germany has 
concentrated upon the reconstruction of 
old and the erection of new productive 
facilities. It has worked hard to expand 
its foreign trade. Today Germany is 
the world’s fourth greatest industrial 
producer and in the last half of 1957 
surpassed Britain in volume of exports, 
to become the world’s second greatest 
trading nation. This is all the more 
impressive when we stop to realize that 
the Federal Republic is only half the size 
of prewar Germany and has only two- 
thirds of its former population. And 
Germany has been fortunate in possess- 
ing sufficient resources that it has been 
able to make these great strides with the 
nearest European approach to a free 
enterprise economy. 

Economic ties between the United 
States and Germany have been increas- 
ing in recent years. This is especially 
true of the heavy industries that under- 
took intensive collaboration in 1956. 
This, however, is not a repeat of the 
prewar cartels. The New York Times 
reported that the main features of the 
current resumption of collaboration are 
participation in construction projects in 
Asia, South America, and Germany; 
exchange of technical information and 
the purchase of German machinery and 
mechanical products by United States 
concerns for their foreign contracts. 
This last is in addition to the maximum 
use of United States capacity and is the 
result of the search for additional equip- 
ment. The West German machine con- 
struction industry is the greatest in 
Europe today and second in the world 
only to that of the United States. 

There is more besides these signs of 
economic cooperation, our large trade 
with Germany and the strategic reasons 
for United States alliance with Germany 
in NATO. The growth of democracy in 
the Federal Republic has greatly in- 
creased the warmth of popular feeling 
toward Germany among Americans of 
all walks of life. 

The Soviet creation of the satellite 
government of East Germany and the 
tyranny practiced there under the label 
of communism has eliminated its appeal 
for anyone in the Federal Republic, Both 
the Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democratic Party, the two leading polit- 
ical parties in Germany today, are thor- 
oughly opposed to communism. And in 
East Germany, the peoples republic has 
no popular support. The millions of ref- 
ugees from Soviet oppression that have 
Streamed into West Germany and the 
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Free World have increased the German 
opposition to communism. In addition 
to this, competent authorities on Ger- 
man affairs seem to feel the chances for 
the continued growth of real democracy 
in the German Republic are the best in 
all German history. This is so despite 
the deep problems of developing demo- 
cratic participation in government after 
more than a decade of Hitlerian totali- 
tarianism. 

Today the German Federal Republic 
is finding its place in a Western Europe 
that is beginning to build the framework 
of economic cooperation and unity for 
mutual strength. Germany is a member 
of the Free World. It is also a member 
of the principal defensive alliance, the 
North Atlantic Treaty and is moving to- 
ward the development of its own armed 
forces that it may exercise its proper role 
of importance in NATO and the defense 
of Europe. Today Germans and Ameri- 
cans of all political parties find them- 
selves close allies. The bases of that 
alliance are firm and will continue. It 
is therefore a great pleasure for the 
American people to be host to President 
Heuss of the Federal Republic. We wel- 
come him in the spirit of friendship and 
good will. 


President Garcia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to remind my colleagues 
in the House of the visit later this month 
of the President of the Philippines and 
Mrs. Garcia. We have been privileged to 
have the leaders of many governments 
visit our country, but none should be 
more warmly received than the Honor- 
able Carlos P. Garcia, fourth President of 
the Republic of the Philippines, on his 
forthcoming visit. 

The United States has no better 
friends in the world today than the 
Filipino people. The free and clean 
election held in the Philippines last 
November is certainly a tribute to these 
fine people and pointedly calls our atten- 
tion to the maturity and stability of this 
young Republic. It further emphasizes 
their loyalty to the democratic ideals and 
principles in which we so strongly be- 
lieve. In this election, Carlos P. Garcia 
was elected, in his own right, to the 
Presidency for a 4-year term by an over- 
whelming majority. 

President Garcia is not a new friend 
of the United States. His faith in Amer- 
ica was in evidence long before his in- 
heritance of the leadership of the 
Philippine Government, as a result of the 
tragic death of the revered Ramon 
Magsaysay. During his 35 years of pub- 
lic service, Mr. Garcia has served his 
country as provincial governor, congress- 
man, senator, Foreign Secretary, Vice 
President, and now President. He has 
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been a strong force in the emergence of 
the Philippines to a prominent place as a 
free nation of the world. Like his pred- 
ecessor, President Garcia is an unyield- 
ing champion of democracy and an out- 
spoken foe of communism. He stands 
for progressive ideas in government, eco- 
nomics, and in world affairs. As Vice 
President and Foreign Secretary, posts 
he held concurrently under the late 
Ramon Magsaysay, President Garcia 
helped to formulate the Philippine for- 
eign policy of close relationship with the 
United States. During his tenure as 
President he has continued to follow this 
policy, and has governed his country 
with the same high principles of public 
service that inspired Magsaysay. Presi- 
dent Garcia has diligently strived to im- 
prove and cement the close Philippine- 
American relations and our partnership 
in democracy. 

The President of the Philippines is a 
man of wisdom, experience, and influence 
with a great love for his country. He is 
a religious man who refuses to surrender 
his convictions, and is endowed with the 
type of leadership that will lead his peo- 
ple to lasting peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. The Philippines will continue to 
stand with other free nations in the fight 
for freedom, democracy, and justice for 
all countries and peoples throughout the 
world. We are indeed honored to have 
President Garcia, the leader of some 22 
million friends and allies, visit our coun- 
try and I join my colleagues and all 
Americans in extending to him and Mrs. 
Garcia a warm and heartfelt welcome to 
the United States. 


People to People Council in Hartford, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in the light 
of recent unpleasant events in Latin 
America, it is encouraging to note that 
a segment of our people have the wisdom 
and determination to take a positive ap- 
proach in our dealings with peoples of 
other lands. It would have been tragic 
indeed if, in the face of the bitterness 
displayed toward the Vice President of 
the United States, we as a people, had 
reverted to a spirit of isolationism 
cloaked in the mantle of indignation. 
Some few have taken this course in re- 
taliation for the insults directed toward 
our whole Nation. 

The positive approach to which I refer 
is embodied in the philosophy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's people-to-people pro- 
gram. Its object is better international 
understanding through the action of the 
average American citizen in his dealings 
with people of other countries. Vice 
President Nixon realized the importance 
of this approach as he strove to talk 
personally with the average person in 
Latin America. 
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The first community in the Nation to 
heed the call to individual diplomacy is 
Hartford, Conn., which is in the heart 
of the District which it is my privilege 
to represent in Congress. In this city, 
the citizens have formed a People-to- 
People Council dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of promoting programs aimed at 
fostering international understanding on 
a person-to-person basis. 

The week of June 8-14 has been desig- 
nated as People-to-People Week. The 
city will be honored by the presence of 
Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

During the week a books-for-Nigeria 
program will be conducted, during which 
the public will be asked for contribu- 
tions of books which will shipped to the 
Nigerian nation which has formally 
asked for such books from our United 
States Information Agency. 

Climaxing the week will be a people- 
to-people conference on Saturday, June 
14. The theme for the conference is 
“Interpreting America Better,” and is 
designed for the ordinary person inter- 
ested in bettering understanding be- 
tween all peoples. The questions to be 
discussed are as follows: 

First. Do differences create crisis? 
Race relations as a national problem 
and as a world problem. 

Second. Misunderstandings of man- 
ners and customs of various peoples. 

Third. Is the United States living in 
accord with her spiritual values? 

Fourth. Economic protectionism—pro 
and con. 

These questions which strike at the 
heart of some of our present difficulties 
in international relations are worthy of 
thought and discussion by each and 
every one of us. 

The National People to People Foun- 
dation see in this grassroots effort a 
possible model for other communities 
throughout the Nation who desire to 
make a contribution in establishing 
friendly relations with other countries. 

Whereas the People-to-People Council 
of Greater Hartford is designed to be a 
coordinating group to assist in promot- 
ing people-to-people effort. Some of 
the actual working organizations in the 
community, which are members of the 
council, are as follows: 

The Greater Hartford Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Foreign Policy Association. 

The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing Alumni. 

The Community Ambassador Associ- 
ation. 

The Women’s Service Bureau. 

The Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Hartford Seminary. 

The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance People-to-People Club. 

The Youth Hostel Group. 

I submit to the Members of Congress 
this evidence of the inherent vitality 
which lies within the American people 
which can contribute so much in the 
field of human relations. This type of 
activity by the people of Greater Hart- 
ford will do much to create a spirit of 
friendliness and understanding between 
our people and those of other lands. 
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Perhaps other communities, similarly 
inspired, will take up the challenge to 
help elevate humanity from the stone 
age of misunderstanding to the dawn 
of universal respect and cooperation. 


ICA Procurement Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include letters received from 
members of the administration by Mr. 
Kenneth W. Marriner, of Marriner & 
Co., Inc., Lawrence, Mass., concerning 
the worldwide procurement policy of 
ICA. 

Marriner & Co., INC., 
Lawrence, Mass., June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: With further reference to 
your letter of May 20 in which you kindly 
replied to my strong feeling that all foreign- 
aid money should be earmarked for pur- 
chasing United States made goods, I am en- 
closing photostats of two letters I have re- 
celved from important members of the ad- 
ministration—the Honorable Sherman Adams 
and the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of Commerce—from which it is quite ap- 
parent that the administration has no in- 
tention of changing the present procedure; 
namely, to allow foreign-aid money to be 
spent by the recipients wherever they please. 

I hope you will strongly protest this un- 
fair procedure, especially at the present time 
when so many of our own industries are 
running on short time. 

Yours sincerely, 
KENNETH W. MARRINER. 
Tre WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 27, 1958. 
Mr. KENNETH W. MARRINER, 
Marriner & Co., Ine. 
600 Broadway, Lawrence, Mass. 

Dear Mr. MARRINER: I appreciate the con- 
cern expressed in your letter in respect to 
the worldwide procurement policy of ICA 
whereby dollars have been made available to 
Pakistan for the purchase of wool tops un- 
der worldwide competitive bidding. 

To require that foreign aid be spent on 
merchandise purchased in the United States 
would call for invoking a provision of sec- 
tion 510 of the Mutual Security Act. This 
matter has received serious consideration 
within the executive branch. In a recent 
letter to Senator WATKINS, which I am en- 
closing for your information, the President 
stated: 

“Now, as I have said many times, I stand 
willing to take any measures necessary if I 
am assured that in so doing they will relieve 
the distress of any segment of our economy. 
At least for the moment, however, I do not 
believe that the invoking of section 510 
would produce benefits either dramatic or 
substantial enough to warrant our accepting 
the attendant disadvantages both in terms 
of ultimate economic impact here at home 
and in terms of conflict with our foreign 
policy objective.” 

The Governments of Pakistan and the 
United States have determined that the use 
of mutual-security funds to finance wool 
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tops furthers the mutual-assistance program 
between the two countries. The private mills 
receiving the wool are required to pay for 
the wool in local currency. To require that 
these mills buy wool tops from the United 
States at prices above world levels would 
place an undue burden on those private en- 
terprises. They would likely be unwilling 
and unable to pay these prices and remain 
in a competitive position in the local wool 
textile market. Wool mills, if competitively 
supplied with raw material, can contribute 
to the economic development of Pakistan. 
Should procurement of wool tops restricted 
to United States origin under mutual assist- 
ance result in the mills not buying this 
commodity, assistance to Pakistan would 
have to be in other commodities, possibly 
to less advantage to both Pakistan and the 
United States. An alternative would be for 
the Government of Pakistan to subsidize the 
wool imports which in turn would reduce 
the effectiveness of United States ald by cre- 
ating further budgetary problems. 
Accordingly, we believe that any benefits 
derived in the United States by restricting 
the source of wool tops would be more than 
offset by disadvantages to our assistance pro- 
am 


Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 
Tue Wurre House, 
Washington, March 18, 1958. 
The Honorable ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ARTHUR: I appreciated your Febru- 
ary 27 letter proposing that section 510 of 
the Mutual Security Act be invoked to help 
stimulate the Nation's economy at this time. 

I have talked this possibility over with a 
number of responsible officials and have con- 
sidered it seriously. A study of procurement 
in foreign countries over the last few years 
indicates rather clearly that even if all pro- 
curement financed by the International Co- 
operation Administration had been limited 
to the United States, it could scarcely have 
made any significant increase in the overall 
levels of United States business activity. In 
order that you may judge the magnitude of 
these purchases in relation to the total bus- 
iness of the industries concerned, I have 
asked Mr. Smith, the Director of ICA, to 
send you full information on this subject. 

There is another point which is frequently 
overlooked or not wholly understood, but 
which convinces me that the invoking of re- 
strictions on procurement under the mutual 
security program at this time would likely 
have repercussions which would intensify 
rather than relieve, or at least fail to ease, 
the very problem it is intended to resolve. 
It is simply this. United States dollars ex- 
pended under the program, even when pro- 
curement is made abroad, ultimately pour 
back into the United States economy to pur- 
chase other goods and services. If by re- 
stricting procurement to the States we cut 
off or sharply reduce the dollar earnings of 
foreign suppliers, even for a short period of 
time, we can anticipate that a corresponding 
reduction in purchases of all United States 
products from abroad will certainly follow. 
Thus, we should soon realize that the step 
we had taken had merely compounded our 
problem, 

As I have publicly stated time and again, 
well over three-fourths of our mutual secu- 
rity procurement dollars are spent not abroad 
but right here in the United States, with 
only a small fraction of the total spent over- 
seas before it too returns to the United 
States as foreign purchases of United States 
products. Hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens today owe their jobs directly or 
indirectly to this program, a factor that de- 
serves careful attention in the present eco- 
nomic climate of America, 

Now, as I have said many times, I stand 
willing to take any measures necessary if 
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T am assured that in so doing they will re- 
lieve the distress of any segment of our econ- 
omy. At least for the moment, however, I 
do not believe that the invoking of section 
510 would produce benefits either dramatic 
or substantial enough to warrant our ac- 
cepting the attendant disadvantages both 
in terms of ultimate economic impact here 
at home and in terms of conflict with our 
foreign policy objectives. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE SECRETARY oF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 31, 1958. 
Mr. KENNETH W. MARRINER, 
Marriner & Co., Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Dran Ken: Thank you for your letter of 
May 15 about the ICA-financed procurement 
of wool tops for Pakistan. 

The problem you pose is indeed a difficult 
one. You are aware that the so-called world- 
wide procurement policy is set forth in the 
basic mutual security statute. From the 
point of view of the purposes of that act, 
the worldwide procurement policy makes 
considerable sense in terms of getting the 
most mileage out of the dollars made avail- 
able under the program. 

The Department of Commerce has been 
actively involved in assuring that under this 
policy United States suppliers are given equal 
opportunity to participate in ICA-financed 
dollar procurement. A summary of ICA pro- 
curement policy issued last September states 
as follows: 

The procurement policy of ICA is gen- 
erally known as a worldwide procurement 
policy, meaning that, with certain excep- 
tions, procurement for foreign economic as- 
sistance should be the lowest Free World 
cost. The policy also requires that United 
States producers and suppliers should have 
equal opportunity to participate in dollar 
procurement and should not be excluded 
by the terms or the specifications for pro- 
curement. It also provides that proposals 
should be measured not on the basis of 
price alone, but that relevant factors other 
than price, e. g., quality, delivery dates, 
etc., should also be considered. It is fur- 
ther provided that no contract over $5,000 
shall be made until the Office of Small Busi- 
ness of ICA has had opportunity to make 
known to interested American suppliers that 
purchases are being considered. 

I realize that in the particular case to 
which you refer, the wool top makers in 
Australia or other foreign countries are 
probably in a position to underbid Ameri- 
can producers. I do believe, however, that 
on an across-the-board basis, and in terms of 
the purposes of our mutual security pro- 
gram, the worldwide procurement policy is 
justified. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, proponents of a 5-year exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act are 
attempting to give the impression that 
they represent the little people of Amer- 
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ica and are combating a powerful en- 
trenched tariff lobby. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
on June 2, referred to the substitute 
bill which I have introduced as follows: 

There is much more that is wrong with 
the Simpson measure but perhaps nothing 
quite so wrong as the manner in which it 
seems to have been written. Its 
himeelf reportedly was surprised at the 
sweeping changes which showed up in the 
final draft that he offered to the House. It 
was, of course, the work of agents for the high 
tariff lobby who, having failed to dent the 
determination of the administration to get 
a useful and meaningful extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, are 
now attempting this end run around the 
legislative process. The bill has had no 
hearings; it is not the bill the House Ways 
and Means Committee agreed to have of- 
fered as a substitute for its own measure; 
and, if enacted, it would set American trade 
policy back 30 years. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement impugns 
the integrity of every member of both 
the Ways and Means and Rules Com- 
mittees who examined the substitute em- 
bodied in my bill, H. R. 12676. In fact, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means appeared with me before the 
Rules Committee and asked that H. R. 
12676 be authorized as the amendment 
contemplated in the rule. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
the rule which was adopted to consider 
H. R. 12691—the committee bill—reads 
as follows: 

No amendments shall be in order to said 
bill except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means or 
an amendment proposing to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof the text of the bill H. R. 12676, 
and said amendments shall be in order any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing, but such amendments shall not 
be subject to amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, the unwarranted and un- 
fair attacks on those who have honest 
differences over the type of legislation 
the Congress should adopt follow a fa- 
miliar pattern. An editorial entitled 
Save Free Trade—Launch a Crusade 
of the Voiceless“ appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Friday, May 9. 
In referring to supporters of the admin- 
istration’s bill, it said: 

If they could make themselves heard, Con- 
gress would not dare attempt it. 

But they are voiceless. They can't way- 
lay and buttonhole Congressmen the way the 
tariff lobby can. 


Mr. Speaker, let me remind my col- 
leagues that the “voiceless” group re- 
ferred to by the New York Herald Trib- 
une included the International Commit- 
tee for Economic Growth of which Mr. 
Eric Johnston is the chairman. A con- 
ference was held under its auspices at 
the Statler Hotel here in Washington on 
February 25. Although there can be 
little doubt that this conference was con- 
cerned with controversial legislative pro- 
grams, it is significant that American 
taxpayers helped finance its costs. Mr. 
Johnston in a letter dated April 22 to the 
well known commentator, Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., said: 

It is correct that the White House bore 
certain costs of the Conference on Foreign 
Aspects of United States National Security 
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which was held at the Statler on February 
25. 


These costs totaled slightly less than 
$7,000. In the main they involved the sal- 
aries of an executive assistant and two sec- 
retaries who were already on the Govern- 
ment payroll and who were placed at my dis- 
posal to help organize the conference. The 
remainder of the amount represented ex- 
penditures for printing the invitations, the 
list of participants and certain other inci- 
dentals. 


Furthermore, another group, the Na- 
tional Conference of Organizations on 
International Trade Policy conducted a 
conference at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
in Washington on March 27, which was 
concerned solely with the question of 
trade legislation. Participants in this 
conference included prominent indus- 
trialists, the Democrat candidate for the 
Presidency in 1952 and 1956, Members of 
Congress, members of the President’s 
Cabinet, the Vice President of the United 
States, and President Eisenhower. One 
could hardly regard such individuals as 
being members of a voiceless group lack- 
ing in the means of communicating their 
views to Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering this legis- 
lation it is important that all interested 
parties pursue a dispassionate approach. 
I am heartened in the knowledge that no 
Member of this body will be swayed by 
unfounded and irresponsible attacks on 
either the substitute proposal I have of- 
fered or its supporters. 

Each Member will make his decision 
after he has considered the arguments 
advanced by those who express them- 
selves on this issue. 


Commencement Address by Hon. Mike 
Mansfield at the Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 1, I delivered the com- 
mencement address at the Eastern Mon- 
tana College of Education, at Billings, 
Mont. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN INITIATIVE FoR PEAcE—V 
(Commencement address by Senator MIKE 

MANSFIELD at the Eastern Montana College 

of Education, Billings, Mont., June 1, 

1958) 

It is a tradition on occasions of this kind 
to congratulate the graduates upon the suc- 
cessful completion of the college phase of 
their education—the commencement of 
your lives. In keeping with the tradition 
and from the bottom of my heart, I extend 
my sincerest congratulations to you, the 
men and women of the class of 1958. 

In keeping with tradition, I might also 
ask you to look back with me now, in nos- 
talgia, over the years through which you 
have just passed. And in keeping with 
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tradition, I might also ask you to look 
ahead with me to the opportunities which 
await you in the future. 

I shall not hold closely to these other 
traditions today. Even though we are 
gathered in a warm and friendly association, 
I believe that each graduate today is partly 
alone in his or her thoughts of the years 
just completed and in his or her thoughts 
of the years ahead. I shall not intrude 
upon the privacy of those thoughts. They 
belong to you and to you alone. 

I shall, instead, talk with you of some- 
thing which we do share. I shall talk to 
you of @ common concern with the signifi- 
cance of your graduation and all gradua- 
tions this year, to the Nation. I shall talk 
with you, not of what the Nation promises 
you in the years ahead but rather of what 
the Nation needs of you in the years ahead. 

For those who seek an easy time of it, Iam 
afraid 1958 is not the best year for gradua- 
tion. For those of you, however, who have 
the desire to give of yourselves, for those of 
you who have a willingness to help meet the 
Nation's urgent requirements, it is a magnifi- 
cent year in which to graduate. 

You graduate at a time when the Nation 
is in great need of attributes which, while 
they may be found at any age, are partic- 
ularly the attributes of young men and wom- 
en. The Nation needs fresh and vital view- 
points on the many problems which beset 
us within our borders and in the world. It 
needs a new enthusiasm, a new courage to 
face these problems and to try to meet them. 

These problems of which I speak are not 
unknown to you. They are as familiar and 
as numerous as the newspaper headlines. 
One day, it is the state of the Nation's 
schools. The next, it is the implications of 
a Russian sputnik for American science. The 
next, it is a flood on an uncontrolled river, 
or drought where there need not be drought. 
The next, it is unemployment in Butte or 
Detroit and the rising cost of living. The 
next, it is an outburst of rioting in New York 
or Little Rock. And the next, it is violence 
in Latin America or Lebanon or a crisis in 
France. 

The problems which we read about in the 
press are as extensive as the world and as 
varied as human beings are themselves. I 
think that their significance to us, however, 
can be stated in the form of two great chal- 
lenges. 

In an attempt to get clear what these chal- 
lenges to the Nation are, let us ask ourselves 
two questions in the language of that much 
neglected subject of mathematics. First, let 
us ask ourselves, what is the common de- 
nominator in unemployment, in rising 
prices, in a race riot, in a dam that is needed 
and is not built, in inadequate educational 
facilities, in a lag in scientific development, 
in high crime rates and so forth? The com- 
mon denominator in these varied problems 
is that they are all expressions of the unfin- 
ished homework of the Nation. They are all 
expressions of the first of the two great 
challenges of our times, the challenge which 
confronts us at home—the challenge to us 
to keep this Nation unified, to build its 
economic, political, and social institutions 
ever stronger, to keep open in this genera- 
tion, as in the generations that have gone 
before, the promise of expanding opportunity 
and progress in freedom, for all Americans. 

Let us ask ourselves, next, what is the 
common denominator in a crisis in France, 
trouble in the Lebanon, and the unfortunate 
demonstrations against the Vice President 
in Latin America which took place recently? 
The common denominator in these situa- 
tions is that they are all expressions of one 
basic problem, the problem of building a 
more stable peace in the world. They are 
reminders that peace, this hope, indeed, this 
most urgent necessity of mankind is still 
far from being assured. That, then, is the 
second great challenge which faces the Na- 
tion now and for the years ahead. It is the 
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challenge to build with other Nations a more 
stable peace. It is a challenge to get man- 
kind off the precipice of the unspeakable 
disaster of war in the nuclear age. 

These two great challenges—the challenge 
to keep the Nation strong, unified and pro- 
gressive at home, and the challenge to build 
a more stable peace in the world cannot be 
placed in separate compartments. We can- 
not deal with one and with the other as 
though there were no relationship between 
them. We must deal with both, at the same 
time, because the two challenges are insep- 
arably tied together. 

Let me try to explain why this is so. Peace 
is not something which comes to the world 
automatically. If it could be had for the 
wishing, we would not have been plunged 
into two world wars and then into the 
Korean conflict. Peace depends upon what 
nations do or fall to do in their relations 
with one another. The larger and more 
powerful a nation, the more important it is 
to peace, what that nation does or does not 
do. 

A nation’s capacity to contribute to peace, 
however, depends almost entirely on its in- 
ner strength, on its inner unity and its inner 
progressiveness. If the nation is weak, if 
there is serious dissension among large groups 
of its citizens, if it looks backward at the 
world as it was yesterday, instead of the 
world as it is today and as it will probably 
be tomorrow, its voice will count for little 
even though it may be raised for peace. No 
matter how great the efforts of the President 
and the Secretary of State for peace, these 
efforts cannot carry much more weight than 
the unity, the strength and vitality of the 
nation which stands behind them. 

By the same token, it will profit us little 
to build this Nation strong, unified, and 
vital, if we ignore, at the same time, the 
responsibilities of building a more stable and 
peaceful world. This Nation does not live in 
a vacuum. It is one nation among many and 
we cannot shut ourselves off, insulate our- 
selves against what happens elsewhere. 

Even if that were possible, could we look 
with equanimity to the day when a war 
abroad would leave this Nation standing 
alone, unscathed, in a world which otherwise 
lay in smoking ruins at our feet? Grim as 
it is, that is probably not an accurate picture 
of what would happen if the plague of war 
Were again to strike the earth. I am afraid 
that in this day and age of missiles and 
nuclear bombs, no matter how we tried to 
avoid it, this Nation could not escape a third 
and, perhaps, final Armageddon which in- 
volved all other nations. 

I see no alternative, then, but to face the 
two great challenges of our times. We must 
work with patience but with determination 
within our borders to strengthen the Nation. 
We must work soberly and unceasingly, be- 
yond our borders, to strengthen the peace of 
the world. 

Let me emphasize, if I may, that the 
strength of the Nation is a many-sided thing. 
To be sure the condition of the Nation’s 
economy is a factor in its strength, but na- 
tional strength is many factors. To be sure, 
military farces and the advanced weapons 
at their disposal is a factor but national 
strength is many factors. When we think, 
then, of the state of the Nation’s strength 
let us think of more than its armies, navy, 
and air force, its factories and farms. Let 
us think, too, of the caliber of the Nation’s 
citizens. For national strength, in a basic 
sense, is the sum total of their unity, their 
courage, their intelligence, their alertness, 
their creativeness and inventiveness, and 
their industriousness. And it is beyond all 
else, the vitality of their ideals. Our na- 
tional strength is, in short, the willingness 
and capacity of Americans to work to trans- 
late our ideals of human freedom, human 
equality, human compassion, and human 
progress into a vital living practice. How 
well we do that will determine how well 
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we meet the first great challenge of our 
times; the challenge to keep the Nation in- 
wardly strong, unified, and progressive. 

It will also have much to do with our ca- 
pacity to meet the second great challenge of 
our times, the challenge to build a stable 
peace in the world. Once before in the 
memory of most of the older people here we 
were faced with this challenge. It was 
shortly before many of you graduates were 
born. Then, too, the war clouds were gath- 
ering about us. Then, too, the Nation's 
voice was lifted for peace but it went un- 
heeded. We were unable to act for peace 
because the strength of this land lay wast- 
ing in the great depression. We were unable 
to act because the gap between our ideals 
and the living practice was vast and it was 
filled with an idle cynicism and despair. 
The ideals of freedom were derided by to- 
talitarians abroad because we ourselves and 
others who believed in freedom, were so un- 
certain of them ourselves. 

We are not now in the same situation that 
existed before World War II. The reser- 
voirs of national strength are far from ex- 
hausted but the warning flags are flying 
and we shall do well to heed them. I need 
hardly remind you that we are in an eco- 
nomic recession. This slump weakens the 
Nation inwardly and, in so doing, tends to 
dim the hope for a more stable peace. It 
has been suggested of late that we are hit- 
ting the bottom of the recession. If that is 
so, it is all to the good but it is not enough. 
It is not enough merely to drift along on the 
bottom and not to go lower. This country 
can and must have an economy of continu- 
ous growth, a dynamic economy which, as 
it grows, will unfold endless opportunities to 
absorb the energies and talents of this grad- 
uating class throughout the Nation and of 
the classes which will follow in the years 
ahead. It must be able to absorb these en- 
ergies and talents in constructive work and 
not in war. 

We need that kind of an economy for the 
inner strength of the Nation: We need it 
if the Nation is to play a full part in build- 
ing a stable peace in the world. 

In the same fashion, we need to be a Na- 
tion which does not accept, complacently, 
the highest crime rates in the world, low 
standards of physical fitness and staggering 
levels of mental illness such as we now have, 
a Nation which does not accept these evi- 
dences of inner social weakness as perma- 
nent characteristics of our society. We need, 
too, a nation which does not neglect the 
heart and structure of continued progress 
in freedom, the educational system. We 
need, finally, a nation which does not ac- 
cept as permanently inevitable, bars to equal 
human opportunity, to equal human dignity 
and equal freedom among its citizens, 

What we require, in short, is a nation 
which faces the inner threats to its unity 
and strength with honesty and with cour- 
age. What we require, in short, is a na- 
tion which, while it understands that these 
weaknesses cannot be eliminated overnight, 
recognizes nevertheless that they must be 
dealt with, with consistent determination 
and with steadfast action. 

These are some of the tasks arising from 
one of the two great challenges of our times: 
that is, the challenge to strengthen the 
Nation inwardly. It is a challenge to all of 
us, including you men and women gradu- 
ating today. The Nation needs your cour- 
age, your honesty, and the boldness of the 
vision of youth if it is to dispel its inner 
divisions and weaknesses. You can make 
your contribution in many ways, regard- 
less of the direction in which your individ- 
ual fortunes may lead. You can make it 
best, perhaps, by living as closely as you 
are able, in accord with the ideals of this 
Nation, as you have grown to understand 
them at this college. 

With your help, with the help of the young 
people throughout the land, the Nation will 
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not falter. It will meet this challenge at 
home to preserve its unity, to build its in- 
stitutions ever stronger and to keep open 
the promise of ever-expanding opportunity 
and progress in freedom. If we do that, I am 
confident that we shall be able to face and 
to meet the second great challenge which 
confronts us and, indeed, all nations. I 
speak now of the challenge to build a stable 


peace, 

I am not given to raising alarms and that 
is not my intention today. Nevertheless, any 
man with a sense of responsibility to the 
people whom he represents, any man who has 
some knowledge of modern military weapons, 
any man who in travels abroad has looked as 
I have looked into the churning brew of 
preparation for war in many parts of the 
world, cannot regard with complacency or 
unconcern, the state of the world today. 

Aman who has thought about these prob- 
lems at all cannot reach any conclusion other 
than that the world is drifting toward a 
monumental catastrophe. World War II 
killed tens of millions of people and laid 
waste huge segments of the earth. In that 
war, only so-called ordinary or conventional 
weapons were used except for the two small 
atomic bombs dropped on Japan toward the 
end. The Korean conflict, limited though 
it was, produced millions of casualties. For 
us, as for others, it meant deep bereavement 
for countless families and countless billions 
of dollars in the waste of war. And in Korea, 
men fought only with so-called ordinary 
weapons, 

Those conflicts, violent and devastating 
though they were, were as child’s play when 
compared with the one which awaits us if 
we fail to stop the present drift toward war. 
Perhaps I can at least indicate to you the 
dimensions of a future war by pointing out 
the problems involved in testing a single 
hydrogen bomb. To detonate just one of 
these nuclear explosives of latest model, in 
reasonable safety, it is necessary to clear 
about 400,000 square miles of the Pacific 
Ocean of all shipping. That is an area equal 
to three times the size of the State of Mon- 
tana and that is for a single explosion. 

These bombs are already in existence. 
Now, missiles are being rapidly perfected to 
deliver them over Montana from the United 
States to Russia or over Montana from Rus- 
sia into the United States, at speeds reach- 
ing 15,000 miles an hour. This is not science 
fiction. This is scientific fact. It is the basic 
fact which makes the building of a more 
stable peace in the world the second great 
challenge of our times. 

As I have already said, I am not given to 
raising alarms. Yet, I must say to you in all 
seriousness that the danger of an ultimate 
war is real and it is immediate. There are 
some optimists in Washington and elsewhere 
who believe that because the new weapons 
are so destructive, neither Russia nor the 
United States will permit war to descend 
upon the world. I wish I could share that 
optimism. Unfortunately, the idea has a 
familiar and tragic ring. We heard it before 
World War II, but war came nevertheless. 
We heard it before World War I, but war 
came nevertheless. I suspect mankind has 
been hearing the same thing almost since 
the beginning of civilized existence. Yet 
wars have always come. 

I speak with the deepest conviction when 
I say that I believe we can prevent war. 
With the same conviction, however, I say 
that we will not prevent it by wishing for 
peace or by an optimistic assumption that 
war is too terrible to come. We shall prevent 
it only by unremitting efforts to keep it from 
coming. 

As I see this problem, there are four prin- 
cipal sources of danger at the present time 
and it is to these sources which we must 
direct our efforts if we are to reduce the 
danger. We are in danger of an accidental 
war between Russia and the United States. 
The dangers grow out of the great complex- 
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ity of modern military technology and the 
speed with which it can and must be brought 
into operation in the event of an act of 
aggression. When two nations are as keyed 
to instant conflict as are Russia and the 
United States, the possibility of a human or 
a mechanical error is always present in their 
military plans and operations. It will take 
only one insignificant error in the Military 
Establishment of either country to set an 
accidental conflict in motion. And it will 
matter little to a world reduced largely to 
ashes whether it was an American or a Rus- 
sian error which was responsible for the 
catastrophe. 

This, then, is the first problem of greater 
stability in the world. If there is going to 
be an American initiative for peace in this 
realm, more will be needed than the idea 
of instant and massive retaliation in the 
event of an attack. We need that, it is true, 
but we need something more. We need ac- 
tion which will make instant retaliation un- 
necessary. In short, we need action to make 
instant attack on us or on any nation un- 
likely. In short, we need a lessening of the 
tensions between the nations and, at the 
same time, a practical approach to disarm- 
ament, an approach which will, step by step, 
provide increasing assurance to all nations 
against aggression. We need an approach 
which will, step by step, begin to restore a 
degree of mutual confidence among nations. 
I believe we have begun to move in this 
fashion but there is still a long way, a very 
long way to go. 

If there is a danger of accidental war, at 
this time, there is also a danger of war be- 
ginning in Europe, the Middle East, and in 
the Far East. In each of these great regions 
of the world there are numerous unsolved 
political problems. They may not be appar- 
ent to us here in Montana, except when they 
burst upon our conscience in a Hungarian 
uprising, in a Suez crisis, in violence in 
Lebanon, or a revolt in Indonesia. The 
basic unsolved problems are there, neverthe- 
less, whether we are aware of them or not. 
They go on building pressures for conflict 
beneath the surface. As these pressures 
accumulate, they push the world ever closer 
to a great conflict, not a conflict tomorrow 
or the day after, perhaps, but an almost 
certain conflict. They do so because it has 
become almost impossible to isolate war to 
a particular region as was the case, per- 
haps for the last time, in Korea. The world 
has become so integrated in time and space, 
that a conflict anywhere could be the trig- 
ger which will fire conflict everywhere. 

If we are to avoid involvement in a trig- 
ger-type war which may begin in Europe or 
the Middle East or the Far East, then action 
is required to reduce the likelihood of a 
local conflict in any of these regions, action 
which gets at the roots of the unsolved prob- 
lems in these regions. 

I have just recently completed a series of 
talks in the Senate in which I discussed 
these problems and possible ways of dealing 
with them. I offered those thoughts as the 
beginnings of an American initiative for 
peace. I believe we must take that initia- 
tive. I believe we must try to build, not a 
peace of domination, not a peace of ap- 
peasement or surrender, but a rational peace 
which deals justly with the realities of the 
world, a peace with which decent people 
everywhere, in Russia, no less than in the 
United States, can live, 

The process of building a durable peace, 
as I see it and as I have already said, is a 
step-by-step process. I do not think that 
we shall achieve peace by means of a sum- 
mit conference about which you have been 
hearing so much lately. I doubt that there 
can be a successful summit decreed 
by a handful of the world's leaders. There 
will be a time, perhaps, for a summit confer- 
ence on peace, but only when the ground- 
work for peace has been carefully laid. What 
I believe we must have, first, however, is a 
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series of what might be called subsummit 
or half-way-up conferences. It is in meet- 
ings such as these that the spadework for 
peace, if there is a will to , can be 
done. This spadework is the labor, not of 
the world’s leaders at a ceremonial meeting, 
but of men who work day and night, week 
in and week out with the intricate com- 
plexities of the world’s problems. 

An American initiative for peace at this 
time requires that we call for quiet meet- 
ings, meetings without fanfare or big names 
between Russia and the United States at 
this time to consider the very real danger 
of accidental war. We must work to make 
the doctrine of instant and massive retali- 
ation obsolete by making unlikely the dan- 
ger of instant and massive attack by any 
nation on any other. 

An American initiative for peace requires 
us, too, to encourage a conference of Eu- 
ropean nations—east and west—to consider 
Europe’s inner problems of stability, a con- 
ference with the United States and Russia, 
for once, sitting on the sidelines instead of 
in front. An American initiative for peace 
requires us, further, to seek conferences of 
Middle Eastern nations, a conference of 
those in that region who may resort to arms 
to settle their difficulties and of the na- 
tions outside the region which supply them 
with the arms. An American initiative for 
peace requires us, finally, to call for dis- 
cussions in the Far East, to determine 
whether a step back from the danger of war 
in Korea, Vietnam, Formosa, and elsewhere 
in Asia is possible. 

In short, an American initiative for peace 
requires the pursuit of not one but several 
conferences—subsummit, half-way-up con- 
ferences—before a full-dress ceremonial 
summit conference. It requires an Ameri- 
can determination and willingness to act 
for peace on many fronts, as persistently as 
we waged war on many fronts, when cir- 
cumstances required, in the defense of the 
nation. 

This second great challenge to Americans, 
the challenge to build a more stable peace 
in the world will be with us for a long time. 
In meeting this challenge as in meeting the 
other—the building of the inner strength of 
the nation—we need the contribution of you 
men and women of the class of 1958. I ask 
you to make that contribution by pouring 
your faith, your energy, and your creative 
initiative into the continuing stream of 
American life. I ask you to join with other 
living Americans, in reaffirming as every 
generation must, the vitality of freedom in 
our country. 


A Challenge to Engineers and Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, man’s 
efforts to explore outer space have dram- 
atized the important role which engi- 
neers and scientists must play. Russia's 
recent scientific achievements clearly in- 
dicate that we can no longer be compla- 
cent. We must reevaluate our programs 
to educate and train scientists to meet 
the great challenge which lies ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
speech entitled “A Challenge to Engineers 
and Scientists,” which I had the pleasure 
of delivering before a distinguished gath- 
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ering of technical and professional peo- 
ple in the oil industry, on May 6 at Old 
Point Comfort, Va. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE TO ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 
(Speech by Senator Butter, before joint 
technical meeting, Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), and affiliated companies, at Old Point 

Comfort, Va., May 6, 1958) 

It is a privilege for me to participate in 
this technical.meeting before such a dis- 
tinguished gathering. 

Man’s efforts to explore outer space have 
dramatized the important role engineers and 
scientists must play. Russia's recent scien- 
tific achievements clearly indicate that we 
can no longer be complacent. We must re- 
evaluate our programs to educate and train 
scientists and engineers to meet the great 
challenge which lies ahead. 

In meeting this challenge let me first em- 
phasize that the time is approaching when 
our scientific community must learn to un- 
derstand the Russian language. The 
U. S. S. R. Academy of Sciences supervises the 
activities of more than 35,000 research per- 
sonnel in 136 major research institutes. It 
also operates the Institute of Scientific and 
Technical Information. Among its services, 
this institute publishes 475,000 abstracts a 
year in 13 journals. They come from new 
books, patents, and dissertations, but pri- 
marily from articles appearing in 1,800 scien- 
tific journals published annually in Russia 
as well as from articles appearing in more 
than 12,000 journals originating in 85 
countries. 

We cannot afford in our own self-interest 
to be ignorant of these developments. I have 
been told that the radio frequencies for the 
transmitters used in the first sputnik were 
announced in Russian publications many 
months ago. But, and this is important, 
such information is only useful to us if we 
have trained people with a full knowledge 
of the Russian language. 

I am frankly disturbed that so many of 
our citizens believe we can correct scientific 
deficiencies by merely spending more money 
for educational purposes. 

In my schooldays every incentive was given 
the exceptional student to forge ahead of 
his fellows. My parents regularly received a 
report card showing the grades I had at- 
tained in the courses which constituted a 
basic education. They were also apprised of 
my performance in competition with my 
classmates. In more recent years our educa- 
tional system has been greatly influenced by 
those who profess a belief in so-called pro- 
gressive education. They regard marks and 
competitive grades as undemocratic. 

However, at this late date, the American 
people have awakened to the fact that Rus- 
sian students are not only well trained, but 
contrary to Communist tenets, are provided 
with every incentive for individual perform- 
ance. In an address before the United Engi- 
neering Societies in New York on November 
21, 1957, Herbert Hoover, himself a distin- 
guished engineer, clearly showed where cor- 
rective action must be taken. He said: 

“Tonight I am going to state bluntly my 
own views as to one of the major causes of 
our predicament. One of the roots of our 
problem is in our high schools. 

“Our higher institutions of learning have 
the capacity to train the recruits we need. 
The harsh fact is that the high schools are 
not preparing youngsters for the entrance re- 
quirements which must be maintained by 
our institutions training scientists and engi- 
neers. 

“The origin of this deficiency is well indi- 
cated by a careful sampling taken not too 
long ago, which showed that under 12 per- 
cent of the high-school students were being 
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taught the elements of algebra and geome- 
try; something under 9 percent were being 
taught elementary chemistry, and under 5 
percent were being taught elementary 
physics. 

“And this wretched record has further im- 
plications than simply the failure to produce 
the professional skills. We live in an age 
where every side of our daily life touches on 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. No 
youngster stepping into maturity can enjoy 
or, in fact, adequately live in our civilization 
today without some training in these 
sciences. 

“But beyond this essential education of 
our youngsters is the pressing question of 
more scientists and engineers. In my view 
there is a fundamental weakness from the 
too prevalent high-school system of allowing 
a 13- or 14-year-old kid to choose most of his 
studies. Academic freedom seems now to 
begin at 14. A youngster’s first reaction in 
school is to seek soft classes, not the hard 
work of science and mathematics. Also, he 
has a multitude of extracurricular activities 
which he considers more beguiling than hard 
work. You simply cannot expect kids of 
those ages to determine the sort of educa- 
tion they need, either for daily living or for 
the professions, unless they have some guid- 
ance.” 

While I would be the last to suggest that 
we should stress the physical sciences at the 
expense of the other subjects which consti- 
tute our cultural heritage, it is my firm con- 
viction that a basic knowledge of science 
contributes toward the solution to all the 
other problems which confront every citizen. 

If a man has no understanding of the gen- 
eral viewpoints and methods of scientific 
thought, he cannot say that he is adequate- 
ly educated in history, in the social sciences, 
or in human affairs, nor can he say that he 
is equipped to aid or support the develop- 
ment of national policies. 

Engineers know that there are no per- 
petual-motion machines and that their theo- 
ries must conform to the laws of the conser- 
vation of energy and mass. 

If everyone were acquainted with these 
physical laws, there would be less disposi- 
tion to seek impossible political solutions to 
the basic problems with which we are con- 
fronted. 

Many also believe that the living stand- 
ards of the world’s people can be improved 
if the Congress of the United States appro- 
priates sufficient funds. They fail to realize 
that higher living standards can only result 
from the more effective use of materiais and 
energy. 

The advancement of a people’s welfare re- 
quires an increase in their productivity. 
Our high productivity and standard of living 
are closely related to a high per capita con- 
sumption of energy. In the United States 
we have substituted inanimate energy, 
chiefiy mineral energy, for the muscular 
power of humans and animals. In many 
parts of the globe much of the world’s work 
is still dependent on muscular power. 

In the past 100 years our per capita use of 
energy to provide motive power in economic 
production has increased sixfold. As late as 
1850, 65 percent of all energy consumed in 
the United States was contributed by animals 
and humans. By 1950, more than 98 per- 
cent of all energy employed was inanimate, 
and the petroleum industry accounts for 
more than two-thirds of such energy. Par- 
enthetically, I do not have to tell this audi- 
ence that in petroleum technology the 
United States far excells the Soviet Union. 

United Nations statistics show the per 
capita product measured in United States 
dollars for the period 1952 through 1954 of 
55 countries. These data indicate that our 
economy produced wealth at the annual rate 
of $1,870 for every American. A comparison 
with the per capita output in some other 
countries is revealing—$60 in India; $70 in 
Pakistan; $190 in Japan; $510 in Western 
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Germany; and $780 in the United Kingdom. 
These facts provide some indication of the 
challenge which confronts us in our efforts 
to foster economic development throughout 
the world. 

We take pride in the knowledge that with 
only 7 percent of the world’s population and 
6 percent of its area, we are responsible for 
50 percent of its total production. We gen- 
erate 46 percent of its electrical power, have 
55 percent of all the telephones in use, and 
70 percent of all the automobiles in the 
world. The corollary to these facts Is that 
the rest of the world with 93 percent of its 
population has much lower living standards 
than our own. 

The extent of a country’s industrial de- 
velopment can be measured in terms of its 
per capita consumption of steel. Again, ac- 
cording to the United Nations, in 1954 the 
per capita consumption in the United States 
was 1,052 pounds. In Egypt it was 23; in 
Peru, 22; in India, 13; and in Indonesia, less 
than 7. If these countries industrialize, 
this per capita consumption must be raised, 
and again I need not tell engineers that this 
process cannot occur in a short space of time. 
A balanced economic development requires a 
concurrent expansion in the usage of non- 
ferrous metals and energy sources. 

The economic advancement of underde- 
veloped countries presents one of the greatest 
tasks which will confront industry's tech- 
nical personnel for years to come. Some 
idea of the magnitude of this problem is 
again available from a United Nations’ study 
where it has been calculated that to supply 
all Asians with $2,000 worth of machinery 
and tools per worker would cost three times 
the United States national income, or to ex- 
press the problem in another way, to give all 
Asians the same capital per worker as the 
Japanese were using prior to World War II, 
would require 150 percent of our national 
income. 

The industrialization of underdeveloped 
countries will produce tremendous demands 
upon the world’s resources. While today we 
are concerned with apparent surpluses of 
many commodities, including petroleum, in 
the long run, there can be no question that 
we shall have to use all of our ingenuity to 
utilize more effectively the resources avail- 
able to us. 

While the United States is the major single 
consumer of industrial raw materials, our own 
reserves are dwindling. In the years ahead, 
we must continue good conservation prac- 
tices. Limited resources can be extended 
through imaginative engineering and product 
design. 

Icommend you for the contributions which 
you have made. In reading your 1957 annual 
report, I was greatly impressed with the re- 
port that yo": were able to improve the ultra- 
forming process by developing a more efficient 
catalyst. By achieving the same result with 
half as much platinum as was previously re- 
quired, you are making a substantial con- 
tribution to the more efficient use of scarce 
materials. 

On the other hand, Russia is endeavoring 
to exploit the desires of the underdeveloped 
countries to improve their living standards 
by offering them technical assistance and 
economic aid. It must be apparent to every- 
one that Russian technicians will be used to 
spread communism throughout these coun- 
tries. 

We have attempted to assist our friends and 
would-be friends in other parts of the world 
by direct Government loans and grants and 
through our contributions to United Nations’ 
agencies. In view of the magnitude of the 
task, Iam convinced that economic develop- 
ment can only be accomplished by the crea- 
tion of a climate favorable to the develop- 
ment of competitive capitalism in other 
countries. 

One reason I feel so strongly about the 
virtues of competitive enterprise is that it is 
the only economic system which is com- 
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patible with human dignity and individual 
initiative. It is the only system which offers 
a complete freedom of choice for the con- 
sumer and maximum reward to producers 
who best satisfy the consumer. 

But, there are no shortcuts to economic 
development. Dr. Neil Jacoby, formerly a 
member of President Eisenhower's Council 
of Economic Advisers, who last summer was 
the United States representative to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
portrayed the problem of economic develop- 
ment in a statement to the council in these 
words: 

“First, economic growth is a complex 
process involving people, as well as bricks, 
mortar, and machinery. Standards of living 
which have for centuries stagnated at low 
levels cannot be substantially raised simply 
by improving and multiplying the physical 
instruments of production. There must be 
accompanying changes in the institutions, 
the attitudes, the habits, and customs of 
people which remove impediments to eco- 
nomic progress. By far the most valuable 
capital of any advanced country is the 
knowledge and skills of its citizens. * * * 

“Secondly, the primary responsibility for 
achieving economic development inescap- 
ably rests with the developing countries 
themselves. The policies of their govern- 
ments, and the energies and abilities of their 
peoples, are the factors upon which progress 
mainly depend. 

“Thirdly, economic progress can be ac- 
celerated if self-help is supplemented by 
outside help. * * Failure to appreciate 
the human and social aspects of the develop- 
ment process, however, often leads to exag- 
gerated expectations of the rate at which 
such countries can absorb foreign capital 
and put it to constructive use. As economic 
development proceeds, however, both po- 
tential domestic savings and the capacity 
to use imported capital increase. Capital 
from abroad has hastened the development 
of many countries, including my own, which 
not so long ago were relatively undeveloped. 
This capital was almost entirely private in 
character.” 

Obviously, Dr. Jacoby was aware of the 
American petroleum industry’s great con- 
tribution to world economic development, 
He said: 

“I wish to refer briefly to private financing 
of economic development. The net direct 
investment by American business enter- 
prises in other countries during 1956 was 
$2.6 billion—twice as large as during 1955. 
My delegation regards this as a major 
contribution to world economic develop- 
ment, and something more than a trickle, 
We dissent from views expressed during this 
debate, to the effect that this means 
little because much of the investment was 
made in one country—Canada—or in one 
industry—petroleum. The correct inference 
to be drawn from these facts is that United 
States private Investment flows rapidly to 
industries experiencing a rising world de- 
mand for their products, and to countries 
which provide a hospitable climate for risk- 
taking enterprises. There is little that the 
government of a free economy can properly 
do to induce its nationals to invest abroad 


-or to channel investment along particular 


lines. This is largely a matter within the 
control of the people and the government 
of the capital-importing country.” 

It would be very difficult for anyone to 
provide a better prescription to promote ad- 
vanced living standards. 

Many underdeveloped countries are largely 
dependent on a relatively few products for 
their foreign exchange receipts. This is the 
case in many of the countries of the Middle 
East and Latin America with petroleum, in 
Chile with copper, in Bolivia and Indonesia 
with tin, in Brazil with coffee, and in Ghana 
with cocoa. 

For many years, these countries have en- 
deavored to devise intergovernmental com- 
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modity agreements to stabilize the price and 
production of these commodities. In the 
complex world in which we live, I believe it 
is impossible to operate such international 
controls while maintaining a competitive 
economy. 

As other countries are industrialized, the 
present price relationships between raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products will shift 
in favor of the producers of raw materials 
through free markets. In the meantime, it 
is to no one’s advantage to destroy the mar- 
ket mechanism. 

In 1954 the United Nations established a 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. The United States has not partici- 
pated in the work of this Commission. In 
fact, to my knowledge, it is the only United 
Nations agency in which we have not taken 
an active 

Our Government abstained because it re- 
alized that the objectives of this Commis- 
sion would retard economic development. 
They would lead to worldwide surplus dis- 
posal problems for many commodities sim- 
ilar to the problems we have experienced here 
in the United States with some of our agri- 
cultural products. Let me state the terms 
of reference of this Commission from the 
United Nations resolution which established 
it. Itsaid: 

“The main task of the Commission shall be 
to examine measures designed to avoid exces- 
sive fluctuations in the prices of and the 
volume of trade in primary commodities, in- 
cluding measures aiming at the maintenance 
of a just and equitable relationship between 
the prices of primary commodities and the 
prices of manufactured goods in interna- 
tional trade.“ 

Actually these objectives would attempt to 
establish parity prices for all commodities on 
a worldwide basis. Such economic manipu- 
lation would be contrary and foreign to the 
free competitive system which has made this 
country strong and great. 

The United States Government has taken 
a forthright position against such attempts 
to establish noncompetitive price relation- 
ships. However, I am concerned that the 
current difficulties in Latin America may 
weaken our resistance to these unsound 
schemes. For example, we cannot support 
Brazil's coffee without doing something for 
every other distressed country. Proposals 
have been advanced to stabilize nonferrous 
metals and agricultural products. There 
are new proposals almost every day. Still 
another illustration, the new Republic of 
Ghana has recently proposed world controls 
for cocoa. Since Brazil is also a cocoa pro- 
ducer, her output of this commodity would 
also be affected. 

Mr. James Reston, of the New York Times, 
on April 14 last stated that experts in the 
State Department are now discussing the 
feasibility of an international coffee agree- 
ment to avoid financial distress and politi- 
cal trouble in Brazil and Colombia. I can- 
not help but feel that the financial predica- 
ment in Brazil would be relieved if American 
oil companies were given the opportunity to 
develop Brazil’s petroleum resources. The 
present Government monopoly there has been 
unable to exploit them and vast quantities 
of foreign exchange are used to import oil 
products. 

The countries in the Middle East have re- 
ceived more revenue from the development 
of their vast oil reserves by private American 
interests than could have been obtained 
through grants or loans from foreign govern- 
ments. We must make sure that the Rus- 
sians do not sow the seeds of dissension in 
this critical area to the detriment of the 
citizens of the Middle East. In this con- 
text, I am deeply concerned by the advice 
given only last week by the leaders of the 
Kremlin on the occasion of Nasser’s visit in 
Moscow, in which the Arabs were offered 
Soviet assistance with their oil problems. 
This audience knows that Russia could not 
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supply a ready market for Middle East oil. 
And, the hard currencies the Arab nations 
are receiving would be lost to them if this 
obvious effort to further divide the Western 
world should succeed. 

You might further be interested in Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ observations from an 
address at Pan American Day ceremonies on 
April 14 pertaining to the problems of pe- 
troleum producers. He said: 

“Certain of the factors bearing on the eco- 
nomic difficulties are beyond the power of 
governments to change. Consumer habits 
cannot be coerced—at least in our Repub- 
lics—and artificial stimulants often make the 
patient sicker. 

“However, the United States Government 
realizes the potential consequences of vio- 
lent fluctuations in the prices of Latin Amer- 
ica’s exports, and is daily searching for ways 
and means to contribute toward a solution 
of economic problems. 

“One such problem involves petroleum, a 
commodity of greatest importance in the 
economies of all our countries, whether as 
producers or as consumers. The world is 
faced with a readjustment of marketing re- 
lationships, distorted at the time of the Suez 
crisis and complicated by a decline in de- 
mand. In view of this situation, the United 
States Government, with the cooperation of 
the importing companies, is carrying out a 
program of voluntary limitations on the 
amount of crude petroleum to be imported 
into the United States. I would like to make 
two points in this connection: We have con- 
sulted regarding this program with our 
friends in Venezuela, who are our principal 
foreign suppliers, and we have also kept the 
Canadian Government informed of these de- 
velopments. My second point is this: De- 
spite drastic cutbacks in our domestic pro- 
duction, we endeavor to insure to foreign 
petroleum the same percentage of our do- 
mestic market it normally occupies. 

“This is the spirit in which we try to meet 
the difficult problems of the present economic 
situation. When consumption declines, we 
strive not to shift all of the burden on to 
weaker nations. We seek to share it fairly, 
believing that this is in our enlightened self- 
interest.” 

This statement is indicative of our cur- 
rent difficulties. Yet, in spite of our imme- 
diate problems of surpluses, as we look into 
the future, we know that world demand for 
all raw materials will increase greatly. It is 
important that we do nothing through po- 
litical intervention that will hamper your 
efforts as scientists and engineers and busi- 
nesmen to use all of the world’s resources in 
their most effective way for the betterment 
of mankind. It is equally essential that all 
of us, as conscientious citizens firmly dedi- 
cated to freedom and the American way of 
life, must chart the course in education, as 
in all other endeavors, to insure that man- 
power and energy are dynamically combined 
to meet the challenge which faces us. 

If we can maintain free markets and free 
competitive forces throughout the world, I 
am confident American industry will use its 
ingenuity to see that all raw materials and 
energy sources make their maximum contri- 
bution to human welfare. 


Small Boat Mishaps Toll Is 1,200 Lives 
a Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to a recent article in the New York 
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Times programs to promote boating 
safety have achieved a considerable 
measure of success in recent years, but 
water transportation accidents still take 
1,500 lives each year in this country. 

The House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee’s study of small 
boat safety indicated an absence of sta- 
tistics as to accidents. However, an 
analysis of factors involved in death 
from boating accidents among industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
according to the New York Times, indi- 
cates where additional emphasis on 
safety is needed in view of the ever 
growing popularity of boating. 

It should be of interest, in view of con- 
sideration by the House this week of 
H. R. 11078 to promote small boat safety 
that 4 out of 5 of all the lives lost in 
water transportation in the United 
States were in small boat mishaps. 
Drownings in such accidents accounted 
for the loss of 1,200 lives and the major- 
ity of these fatalities were in motor 
driven boats. The insurance records in- 
dicated that nearly three-fifths of these 
deaths occurred among people who were 
fishing. 

H. R. 11078 would be effective on 
motor-driven boats 16-foot or less, and 
as amended in committee those small 
boats with 742 horsepower engines or less 
would not come under the bill’s pro- 
visions. 

The main purpose of this small boat 
safety bill is to stimulate the individual 
States to pass and enforce minimum 
standard laws and only if they fail to do 
so will the Federal Government step in 
and require numbering and registration 
of small motor propelled boats operated 
in navigable waters coming under juris- 
diction of the United States Coast 
Guard. 


Program To Perfect Uses for Products 
of the American Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 4, I was privileged to 
testify before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on legislation 
proposing a vast research program, to 
develop and perfect new uses in indus- 
try for products of the American farm. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my testimony be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 

To you, Mr. Chairman, and to all of the 
members of the committee, I want to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today in support of 
legislation which is and has for a long time 
been very close to my heart. 

That proposed legislation would provide 
for a research and development program 
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under the sponsorship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to discover and perfect new in- 
dustrial uses for the everyday products of 
the American farm. 

Mr. Chairman, with the assistance of 
many top experts in the field, I first pro- 
posed such a program in the 84th Congress 
when I, together with more than 30 co- 
sponsors, introduced a bill on March 21, 
1956. Senate bill 724, which now is before 
this Committee, is a duplicate of the original 
bill and it likewise is sup by more 
than 30 Senators who have joined as co- 
sponsors. 

The committee has before it also Senate 
bill 3697 introduced by Senator OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON and Senate bill 2306 introduced 
by Senator Cart T. Curtis, implementing 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 


Products, 
GOOD FOR EVERYBODY 


The principle involved in all three bills is 
exactly the same and that principle has my 
wholehearted support despite some variance 
as to administrative details. I have been 
very happy and appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to join with Senator CURTIS as a CO- 
sponsor of his bill and certainly I lend my 
support to the principles incorporated in the 
bill introduced by Senator JOHNSTON. 

When I proposed the first bill in the 84th 
Congress, I told the Senate that I considered 
this bill the most important program I 
ever have sponsored in my tenure in the 
Senate. 

Iam now more convinced than ever that 
this is true. It is a program which is all 
pluses and no minuses, It is good for every- 
body. 

It is a matter of very great satisfaction to 
me that my belief in the program and in 
the benefits which all of our people would 
derive from it was confirmed by the findings 
of the Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products created, with 
the approval of this committee and of the 
Senate, in the 84th Congress. 

The able men who gave of their time, ef- 
fort, and resources to compile their findings 
in Senate Document 45 of the first session 
of this Congress have my heartiest con- 
gratulations, They performed a real public 
service. 

As I have said, bills implementing the 
findings and recommendations of that Com- 
mission now are pending before this com- 
mittee, They have my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

I have no pride of authorship in this 
matter. My concern is to get the job done 
and get it done now, because what here is 
proposed is of vital importance to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF NEW JOBS 

It would produce hundreds of thousands 
of new jobs. It would substitute a positive 
approach for a negative effort to solve our 
farm problem. 

It would, in fact, solve our farm problem 
for all time to come because it would assure 
that a farmer would have a demand for 
everything he could grow on his acreage and 
thus receive a fair price for his products. 

It would end, once and for all, too, our 
costly farm-surplus problem. 

Now, let’s see what this alone would 
mean—the end of surplus accumulation. 

For purposes of discussing this point, let 
us assume that the Congress should follow 
the recommendation in Senate bill 724 and 
appropriate $100 million to get the program 
underway. 

Gentlemen, $100 million is less than one- 
third of the amount the Government has 
been spending just to store the vast sur- 
pluses for the last few years, 

But, important as that financial saving 
would be, such a saying would be as a drop 
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in the bucket when contracted with the 
overall benefits accruing from such a pro- 
gram. 

DOUBLE FARM MARKET 

For I am convinced that a properly di- 
rected research and development program 
would, within a few years, create a demand 
for farm products in industry at least equal 
in amount to that now consumed for human 
consumption and other purposes in the 
United States. 

In other words, I believe it is safe to as- 
sume that such a program would double the 
farm market. 

No longer would it be necessary to expend 
billions of dollars a year of taxpayers’ money 
to acquire surpluses to sustain the farm 
economy. 

No longer would it be necessary to pay our 
farmers not to produce their maximum. 
The demand would be there for everything 
a farmer could grow. It is obvious that such 
a situation would insure the farmer a good 
price for his maximum production. That is 
what I mean by the positive as opposed to 
the negative approach to the farm problem. 

For the farmer, this would mean a whole 
new era of prosperity. 

But, this again is only a part of the bene- 
fit accruing from such a program. 

Research would develop new products. 
New products would create demands for new 
production facilities. New production fa- 
cilities would create new jobs. New jobs 
would create new wealth, a more stable econ- 
omy and a better life for our people. 

New production facilities, new factories, 
would create demands for more of every- 
thing—transportation, machinery, wholesale 
and retail outlets to meet the new demands 
for everything business has to sell. 

There is no question that the job can be 
done. We know enough now about the re- 
sults of research in this field that the 
possibilities—at least to those who have 
studied them intensely—are almost limit- 
less. 

Simply to develop to their ultimate pos- 
sibilities the new uses we already know 
about would produce new activity almost 
staggering the imagination. And, it has 
been fairly well established that the surface 
of such possibilities has barely been 
scratched. 

What we must do is take the blinkers off, 
as it were, of our agricultural research pro- 
gram. We must throw the full white light 
of technical research and development, ex- 
perimentation, test facilities, pilot-plant op- 
erations and American technical know-how 
into an all-out effort to discover and per- 
fect new industrial uses for just the every- 
day products of our land. 

Now, I don't want to be misunderstood 
about existing research. The Department of 
Agriculture has been doing some. Our fine 
agricultural and technical schools are work- 
ing at it constantly. We have some very 
limited utilization research plants under 
Government management. Within their 
limited facilities, all of these agencies have 
been doing a good job. 


TOP PRIORITY JOB 


But, what I am talking about here is a 
much more comprehensive effort, a job 
with top priority under the direction of an 

trator or administrative board with 

ample funds and the authority to knock 

arans together, if necessary, to get the job 
one. 

A good example of the type of operation I 
am talking about is the research program 
which brought us synthetic rubber during 
the war. The Government brought in Mr. 
William R. Jeffers of railroad fame and said 
to him: Here's the money. Here's the au- 
thority. Get the job done.” 

As you all know, he did get the job done. 
And, with the enactment of legislation such 
as that pending before this committee, we 
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can get this Job done, too. Now is the time 
to start. 


It is my best judgment that we would 
begin to see tangible results of such a pro- 
gram within a reasonably short time. I be- 
lieve that the Department of Agriculture 
and our research people have enough tech- 
nical knowledge right now that, given a real 
opportunity to carry through, they can find 
industrial uses for 5 billion additional bush- 
els of grain—corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
rice, sorghum grains, and others—each year. 

Remember that we produce only about 
6% billion bushels now and that in some 
years as much as one-third of that amount 
has been surplus. It takes about 180 million 
acres to produce our present output. Add 
another 6 billion bushels to a real and con- 
tinuing demand for grains and you begin to 
see the almost fantastic possibilities of this 
program we are talking about. 

Then, we must face realistically another 
agricultural problem growing, ironically 
enough, from discoveries of our vast private 
industrial research programs. They are de- 
veloping substitutes, particularly in the 
fabrics field—substitutes which can in the 
end only aggravate our surplus problems 
unless we create new markets to offset the 
substitute uses. 

The great chemical and petroleum indus- 
tries have developed, through research pro- 
grams, ways to make everything from rubber 
to clothing materials from substitutes. 

These research programs have developed 
in substantially the same proportion to the 
amount of money industries have plowed 
back into research from their profits. Our 
most successful industries are those which 
have devoted and are devoting more and 
more attention to research. 


SIX MILLION FARMERS 


Now, some have said that our 6 million 
farmers ought to do this for themselves. I 
wish they could. But, I believe there is 
general agreement among those who have 
studied the problem that here is a job the 
farmers simply cannot do for themselves, 

Gentlemen, Government spends a great 
amount of money for agricultural research 
every year. But, what we are doing is teach- 
ing the farmer how to grow more and more 
without giving the proper attention to find- 
ing new markets for his ever-increasing pro- 
duction. 

It is simply a must that we spend at least 
as much money for research to develop new 
markets as we do for the development of new 
production methods. 

At the same time, it is essential that we 
continue to find new ways to increase produc- 
tion. The money we put into that program 
is well spent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and our great agricultural schools. But, 
we must, at the same time, be realistic 
enough to recognize that there must be mar- 
kets for every ounce of our production if we 
are to maintain a stable, healthy, prosperous 
farm industry. 

Let me give you one very simple, under- 
standable example of what I am talking 
about. 

Most of us remember not too many years 
ago when the production power on the farm 
was restricted to animal power, horses and 
mules. It has been estimated that this 
animal power consumed the production 
equivalent of some 80 million acres of feed 
grains. 

Now, the animal power is obsolete and 
there has been little or no research to de- 
velop new markets for the production of that 
80 million acres. It’s just as simple as that. 
Add to that the increased production from 
better seeds, fertilizers, improved insecticides 
and you begin to see why, in the best fed 
nation in the world, we continue to have 
farm surpluses, 

These are some of the reasons we have 
found it necessary to pass laws curtailing 
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production, the negative approach, instead 
of Pp. the government leadership 
which would create the markets to encourage 
every farmer in the land to grow everything 
it is possible to get from his land. 

FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Since Congress long ago established as 
public policy the Federal Government's re- 
sponsibility to nurture our vast agricultural 
industry, it seems crystal clear now that this 
responsibility extends to the development of 
new markets for what we grow. It is the 
only way I know or have heard of to end our 
farm problem and insure a sound, stable 
farm economy for the years ahead. 

There just can't be any question that this 
is the answer to the farm problem. It has to 
be the answer. 

In addition to solving the problem of sur- 
pluses, it would save billions of dollars in 
support programs, vastly increase farm in- 
come, boost tax revenues, stimulate business 
through increased purchasing power and 
create millions of new jobs. 

I believe you all are familiar with what 
research did for the citrus Industry at a 
time when it admittedly was in bad shape. 
The quick-freezing process, perfected in part 
through research conducted by our own De- 
partment of Agriculture, reversed that eco- 
nomic trend. Not only was the industry 
stabilized, but new demands brought vast 
expansion, and every man, woman, and child 
in the United States enjoyed a potential 
benefit because of the greater accessibility 
of the healthful benefits of fresh citrus-fruit 
juices. 

SOYBEAN RESEARCH 

Then have a look at what once was called 
the lowly soybean. The earliest records show 
that a Chinese Emperor, in 2838 B. C., wrote 
of the highly valued nutritional qualities of 
the soybean. Yet it was not until about 1930 
that research spearheaded by the late Henry 
Ford—research for industrial uses of the soy- 
bean—that this crop started the upward 
trend that has made it one of the great 
money crops of today. 

Those are examples we all know about and 
none can deny. Examples of what? Exam- 
ples of just what we are here talking about— 
research. 

Some work has been done on the develop- 
ment of powdered whole milk. It would be 
difficult to estimate what perfection of that 
process to commercial practicability would 
mean to the dairy industry and, again, with 
humane benefits to every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation. 

I believe the perfection of the process 
would double the demand for milk. That 
means twice as many cows, twice as many 
dairy facilities, twice as much business. 
That means more jobs. There is example 
after example just as startling. 

Now, of course, to develop most products 
to the state of commercial practicability 
would require pilot plants, new machinery 
types, field tests. 

Then, with the perfection of a new process, 
private industry would begin, under license, 
to produce the new product, bringing de- 
mands for new advertising, merchandising, 
and sales organizations. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 


Now, gentlemen, let us for the purposes 
of this statement, discuss just exactly how 
S. 724 would work: 

There is created in the executive branch 
of the Government an Industrial Agricul- 
tural Products Administration under the 
administrative direction of an administrator, 
to be appointed by the President by and with 
the consent of the Senate. 

The administration shall conduct research. 
both scientific and chemical, make . field 
studies, conduct both laboratory and field 
experiments, test production procedures on 
a commerical basis, maintain and expand 
pilot plants whenever necessary, maintain 
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and operate manufacturing facilities where 


necessary to prove the commercial feasibility 


of volume production, and otherwise promote 
the finding, development, and commercial 
use of new, increased, extended, and per- 
fected processes, techniques, and programs 
for industrial uses of greater quantities of 
agricultural products. 

The administration would be empowered 
to utilize existing facilities of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the program. It could 
build, purchase or lease plant facilities, 
necessary equipment, pilot plant, manufac- 
turing or other needs to carry out the pro- 


gram. 

In addition to this, however, the Com- 
mission might employ private industry— in- 
dividuals, firms, institutions and organiza- 
tions—and the services of land grant col- 
leges and universities to conduct research, 
Incentive awards are provided for. Industry 
advisory committees would cooperate. Con- 
sultants might be employed with only per 
diem pay. Grants to accredited schools, col- 
leges and universities for fellowships and 
scholarships in research are authorized. The 
administrator would be required to report 
semiannually to the Congress. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point the bill 

makes additional provisions for the partici- 
pation of private enterprise. It is provided 
that the Industrial Agricultural Products 
Agency of the Department of Agriculture may 
license, at a fair and reasonable royalty, any 
person, firm, or corporation to use any 
process developed by the Agency or to make 
and sell under any patent, or application for 
patent of the Agency. Such royalties shall 
be based upon fair compensation to the 
Government for its investment and shall be 
nondiscriminatory. Whenever the admin- 
istrator finds it in the public interest to do 
so, he may grant royalty-free licenses for 
processes developed under this act, includ- 
ing the right to make and sell under any 
patent or application for patent of the 
Agency. 
The members of this committee or Sena- 
tors other than members of this committee, 
I am certain, may have additional construc- 
tive worthwhile ideas on the subject. Cer- 
tainly, I am amenable to and will welcome 
such suggestions. 

Yes; gentleman, the possibilities are limit- 
less, the potentiality so great as to require 
every bit of the imagination which has made 
America the great Nation it is. 

Let me list a few more possibilities: 

1. A high-protein cattle food that could 
consume an additional 150 to 160 millions 
of bushels of wheat a year, the production 
equivalent of 744 million acres. 

2. Metallurgical oils from grain. 

3. Oil, as a grain derivative, for use in the 
manufacture of paint. 

4. Ethyl alcohol, for use in producing syn- 
thetic rubber, from grain. One ton of rub- 
ber would consume 350 bushels of grain. 
Multiply that by the 900,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber we produce a year and it comes 
up 315 million bushels of grain, the produc- 
tion equivalent of about 7 million acres. 

5. Microba rubber, a natural product, from 
the gluten in grain. 

6. Ethyl alcohol from grain to be blended 
with gasoline. If just 10 percent of the 
blend was ethyl alcohol made from grain, it 
would require more than 2 billions of bushels 
of grain a year. That alone would absorb 
the grain surplus. 

Now, there are many more potential uses 
we already know about. Some say, and cor- 
rectly so, that the cost of some of these uses 
would be so great as not to be practicable or 
competitive. Who knows? Finding ways to 
reduce the cost, make the uses practicable 
and the products competitive is just exactly 
what research programs—programs such as 
the one we here propose—are for. 


‘me by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have listed a few of the 


‘better-known possibilities for new indus- 


trial uses which we all know about, but I 
believe it might be helpful if I should record 
here, in order, the list of known uses given to 
The 
Department has estimated that these 11 uses 
would consume 2.6 to 2.7 billion bushels a 
year if fully developed by the program here 
proposed. They are as follows: 

1. High-protein food by fermentation, 150 
million bushels a year. 

2, Paint from vegetable oil, if 5 to 10 per- 
cent of the potential market is reached, 15 to 
60 million bushels a year. 

3. Synthetic rubber, 365 million bushels a 
year. 

4. Microba rubber, if 10 percent of the po- 
tential market is reached, 25 to 30 million 
bushels a year. 

5. Increased use of starch in paper, 40 to 
100 million bushels a year. 

6. Industrial exploitation of oxystarch, 10 
million bushels a year. 

7. Raising disease-free poultry for export, 
13 million bushels a year. . 

8. New drug plants, 4½ million bushels a 
year. 

9. Hardboard, boxboard, and building 
board from wheat, 20 to 40 million bushels a 
year. 

10. Development of high amylose corn, 10 
million bushels a year. 

11. Blending 10 percent grain alcohol with 
gasoline, 2 billion bushels a year. 

There are a great many other possible uses 
which have been called to my attention. 
These include smokeless powder, plastics, 
medicinals, toilet preparations, soaps, 
cleaners, anesthetics, antifreeze, dyes, 
varnishes, power, and fuel. 

Who knows, Mr. Chairman, but that a pro- 
gram such as this may some day solve the 
problem of our paper supply, now almost 
together limited to the pulpwood industry? 
I can foresee the day that we may raise our 
entire paper supply right on our farms. 

I could go on and on with possibilities. 
New ones are reported from time to time, 
But, they are going to remain just possibili- 
pa unless we do something about it and do 

now. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIX FIELDS OF RESEARCH 

The Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products, to which I re- 
ferred previously, outlined 106 broad fields 
of research and development. They include 
cereal grains, cotton, oilseeds, meat and ani- 
mal byproducts, sugar, fruit, vegetables, edi- 
ble tree nuts, white potatoes, poultry and 
eggs, crop residues, forest products and new 
crops. 

A program such as we here are d 
is gaining recognition in many circles and in 
some high places, including the office of the 
President of the United States. Let me 
quote briefly from President Eisenhower's 
message on agriculture: 

“The scientific revolution in agriculture is 
irreversible and is continuing. It cannot be 
avoided and it need not be feared. In recog- 
nition of this basic fact, we must find ways 
of utilizing more completely the abundance 
that our farm people are now able to pro- 
duce; we must find ways of further expand- 
ing markets for this increased production, 
not only among our own citizens but among 
People all over the world who need the food 
and clothing we produce in such abundance.” 

Then, the President proceeded to include 
as 1 of his 9 recommendations for agri- 
culture this quotation: 

“Research efforts aimed at increasing in- 
dustrial uses of farm products should be ex- 

panded. * * To a greater degree than at 
—.— these raw materials can be used in 
industry, thereby broadening markets for 
our abundant farm products. New uses and 
new markets can be developed for our sur- 
plus crops.” 
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I am sure that most of you are familiar 
with and admire, as I do, the work of Mr. 
Wheeler McMillen, vice president of the 
Farm Journal and a recognized authority in 
this field. Called upon to comment in 1956 
on the first bill of which I was the princi- 
pal author, Mr. McMillen said, in part: 

“Tf the Congress will adopt the principles 
of this bill and will provide adequate funds 
through the years, it will have taken the 
longest and soundest possible step toward 
making agriculture a permanently prosper- 
ous, expanding industry. 

„It will add new products for the Amer- 
ican standard of living. It will build new 
factories and create new jobs for years ahead. 

“It will provide for American industry 
unfailing sources of raw materials, materi- 
als which will ever be renewable, annually 
reproductive as long as soil and water are 
conserved. 

“Tt can in time remoye, probably forever, 
the urgency of agricultural subsidies. 

“Tt will work toward making American 
agriculture the growth industry that farm- 
ers want it to be. It will provide expanding 
opportunity for the family farm. It will 
make it possible for our fine farm boys and 
girls to live and prosper on the land they 
love. 

“This proposal offers, in short, an infal- 
lible plan toward a richer rural civilization 
and, therefore, toward a better America.” 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive of a 
finer tribute from a more qualified spokes- 
man than this statement by Wheeler McMil- 
len. 

WIDELY SUPPORTED 

In this position, he is joined by very dis- 
tinguished company, including the heads 
of our farm organizations, deans of schools 
of agriculture, farm publication policymak- 
ers, newspaper editorial writers, scientists, 
economists, and many others. 

The principle involved here has been sup- 

by the American Farm Bureau, the 
National Grange, National Council of 
Farmer Co-ops, National Farmers Union, 
Reed Research, Inc., National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Corn Industry Research Foundation, 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, various 
leaders of organized labor, leading research 
scientists, experts from agricultural colleges, 
the Farm Journal, the Chemurgic Digest, the 
Oil and Gas Journal, the Indiana Farmers 
Guide, the Washington (D. C.) Star, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Cleveland Plain Dealer, In- 
dianapolis News, Indianapolis Times, In- 
dianapolis Star, South Bend Tribune, Ham- 
mond Times, Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Omaha World-Herald, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard, LaPorte (Ind.) 
Herald-Argus, Kokomo Tribune, Lafayette 
Courier-Journal, and other farm magazines 
and newspapers. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 

Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest ad- 
miration for our great schools of agricul- 
ture, one of the finest of which, Purdue Uni- 
versity, is in my home State of Indiana. 
They have been and are doing an outstand- 
ing job. They are doing a great job for our 
agricultural industry. 

So are our county agents, our extension 
schools and our 4-H Clubs. They have 
helped immeasurably to make ours the best 
fed Nation in the world. Every cent spent 
on their activities has been well spent. We 
should continue their programs and make 
them ever-expanding. The part they could 
play in the research program here suggested 
would be just as immeasurable—just as 
valuable. 

But, again I want to say that we are 
faced with the practical necessity of finding 
markets for the products of our agricultural 
industry. No industry can long thrive when 
it continues to produce more than it has a 
market for. The only way I know to solve 
that problem for agriculture is to find new 
uses for farm products in industry. We 
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need to spend just as much money on that 
kind of program as we now spend to im- 
prove our production, 


SOLVE FARM PROBLEM PERMANENTLY 


As a businessman and a farmer, I know of 
only two ways to increase business. One is 
to sell more goods to existing customers. 
The other is to find new customers. We 
are selling all we can of our farm produce 
to existing customers. So, we must find new 
uses and new customers if we are going to 
solve permanently the farm problem. 

Again I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have no pride of authorship in this matter. 
I have been very happy for the opportunity 
to join with Senator Curtis as a cosponsor 
of his bill implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Increased In- 
dustrial Use of Agricultural Products. 

Thus, the administrative procedures, if 
they are sufficient, and the amount of ap- 
propriation, if it is adequate, are not of 
primary concern to me. What is of concern 
to me, and I believe to most professional 
men in the field, is the necessity of getting 
this program under way at once. 

If at any time I can be of assistance to 
the committee in any way in this matter I 
stand ready to do so. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to 
appear. 


The Country Newspaper —A Tribute to 
the Country Courier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the press 
of America, the greatest free press in the 
world, plays a vital role in keeping our 
country great. It encourages and main- 
tains an alerted and informed citizenry 
through the printed word. It is the voice 
of the community and often its con- 
science. It shapes the growth of Amer- 
ica. It helps to chart the Nation's 
destiny. 

Truly, the press of America, large and 
small, fights the battle for freedom every 
day, every week, every year. Appropri- 
ate recognition of the great role of the 
press in our everyday affairs is given 
through such awards as the Pulitzer 
prizes. It is all too seldom, however, that 
the efforts and hard work of the average 
country editor in promoting community 
cove and enterprise see the light of 

ay. 

In this respect, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House the one-man 
campaign of a country newspaper editor 
in my District to generate a grassroots 
campaign to curb what he describes as 
the recession state of mind. He is young, 
energetic Douglas C. Morse, editor of the 
esteemed Country Courier, a weekly 
newspaper in my District published at 
West Brookfield, Mass. Not long ago, 
Mr. Morse issued a special, antirecession 
edition of his newspaper which attracted 
wide support from the business and civic 
leaders of the communities where his 
paper circulates. The edition was de- 
voted to news stories and special mes- 
sages promoting a better understanding 
of our current economic problems. 
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The following week, Mr. Morse ob- 
tained the support of 101 business lead- 
ers in the area in a telegram to the Presi- 
dent, endorsing the Country Courier pro- 
posal for a National Business Confidence 
Month, bringing into play local groups 
and news mediums to combat the reces- 
sion. 

Editor Morse thought enough of his 
idea that he made a special trip to Wash- 
ington at his own expense to discuss his 
proposal with interested Federal officials. 
In fact, he managed to discuss the 
Country Courier campaign with busy Dr. 
Gabriel Hauge, the President's special 
economic aid, who told him that the 
White House had received many sugges- 
tions like Buy Now Week, but none as 
broad or so fully supported at the local 
level in such a small community. 

The antirecession edition of the Coun- 
try Courier was an outgrowth of what 
Editor Morse describes as his Page Three 
Feature, a unique public service feature 
page which appears each week on page 3 
of his newspaper. Mr. Morse originated 
this special series of public messages last 
year in what he describes as an experi- 
ment in advancing patriotic ideals and 
local community causes through a pub- 
lishing program which is locally spon- 
sored and which draws on materials 
readily available to any editor or pub- 
lisher. The series were so well received 
that beginning with the January 9, 1958, 
edition of the Country Courier, the mes- 
sages were sponsored by local business 
firms and civic leaders. 

According to Mr. Morse, a team 
approach has been developed for choos- 
ing subjects and preparing the special 
message. Thus far, the Country Courier 
has publicized in full-page format en- 
hanced by attractive artwork such events 
as Brotherhood Month, Heart Month, an 
appeal of the American Heart Associa- 
tion and commendation for the associa- 
tion’s work in education, research and 
community service, Red Cross and Salva- 
tion Army appeals, Fire Prevention 
Week, American Education Week with 
details of local open house programs in 
the schools, and an appeal for parent 
participation in school activities. 

The Country Courier feature page since 
its inception has covered a wide range 
of appeals and activities. Children’s 
Book Week was publicized with a special 
outline of library facilities in the area. 
The Ground Observer Corps was the sub- 
ject of another special message. The 
Boy Scouts were paid deserving tribute 
in a full page message which listed lo- 
cal citizens taking a responsible and ac- 
tive role in Scouting leadership. The 4-H 
and the Future Farmers of America were 
publicized for their activities in the area. 

The Courier in another series of mes- 
sages called for increased voter partici- 
pation in town meetings, stressed the im- 
portance of voter registration by listing 
the dates, hours, and places for new 
voters to register, and paid tribute to 
New England’s democratic town meet- 
ings. One Courier message noted that— 
There is little party politics at town meet- 


ings * * * people quarrel and compromise 
over purely local issues. And despite dif- 


ferences, everybody (well, maybe not every- 
body) remains friends and keeps faith with 
American government * * * by the people. 
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It can be readily seen that the Courier’s 
series of public messages cover a wide 
variety of themes and matters of special 
and local interest which are designed to 
hit home on vital, local community prob- 
lems and issues. Editor Morse has 
sounded the keynote of his public serv- 
ice project in one of these messages with 
the slogan: “The American way begins 
here in hometown, United States of 
America“ —a most fitting description of 
American democracy in action. 

The Courier’s page 3 feature repre- 
sents country journalism at its best. 
Newspaper support of community causes 
is nothing new, but the Courier's ap- 
proach to public service appeals is unique 
in that the page 3 feature is locally de- 
signed, locally sponsored, and locally 
oriented. 

I extend my congratulations to Edi- 
tor Morse for his creative public serv- 
ice page 3 feature, which has aroused 
much favorable comment in the news- 
paper trade press. Publishers’ Auxiliary; 
a nationally circulated weekly trade pa- 
per covering the weekly newspaper pub- 
lishing field, has said of the Country 
Courier feature page: 

This idea certainly ought to be circulated 
nationally. 

In the age of the atom, the battle of ideas 
and ideals begins in the towns and extends 
to the ends of the earth— 


Thus Editor Morse has described his 
feature page. 

The real possibility exists of a relative- 
ly small rural newspaper thus contributing 
to the whole national effort of meeting the 
challenge leveled at the American way of 
life by the Soviets— 


Editor Morse has stated further. 

Editor Morse is to be commended for 
his journalistic enterprise and commu- 
nity spirit which refiect the best tradi- 
tions of a free press. 


` 


A Tribute to Lewis L. Strauss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us knew it might happen, but I 
doubt that we quite grasped the full im- 
pact of the meaning of the retirement 
of Lewis L. Strauss from the chairman- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission 
until the Free World was actually con- 
fronted with the reality. There is a 
magnitude to the personality, the 
achievement, the sheer and mountainous 
patriotism of this man, which puts a 
tribute in his honor on the level of the 
tributes we pay to the more revered 
Presidents of the United States. It is 
impossible to read the record of his serv- 
ice to his country from its beginning 
date, as long ago as 1917, and fail to 
recognize that we are dealing here with 
one of the foremost statesmen in the 
galaxy of American greatness, and prob- 
ably a name that will rank throughout 
history as among the first five of the 
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most distinguished administrators this 
country has ever produced. 

There is a kind of providential good 
fortune that follows the destiny of this 
country in its crises. For nothing less 
than the finger of omnipotence itself 
could have provided a patriot of the 
unique abilities of Lewis L. Strauss to 
fit so ideally the post of command in the 
atomic field for this country that fell to 
the lot of this Virginian and this gen- 
tleman when the infinite possibilities of 
the new scientific age burst upon our 
time. I wish it were given me to devote 
the necessary minutes to refute by fact 
and documentation the charge that this 
superbly talented American was by some 
quality of his nature essentially contro- 
versial. For it is not he, but the infinite 
complexity of his task and the nature 
of atomic energy itself and its develop- 
ment in a controversial and a dangerous 
world—teetering at times on the very 
edge of total doom—that contained the 
inevitable seeds of controversy. Were 
the scientists who disagreed with each 
other controversial? What even the 
best intentioned of the benevolent critics 
of this most useful citizen of the 20th 
century mean is not that Lewis L. 
Strauss was controversial but that he 
was decisive. And mankind, especially 
free mankind, will thank God to the 
end of history that his decisiveness 
played so compelling a role in the de- 
fense of America, in our security, in the 
intactness of our institutions, in the for- 
ward march of free men everywhere. 
The President, who should certainly 
know, credits Admiral Strauss with ini- 
tiating construction of a system that 
detected the first Soviet atomic explo- 
sion in 1949. The President, who should 
certainly know, credits Admiral Strauss 
for his leadership role in our mighty 
advances for the peaceful uses of the 
atom. On some of the very issues about 
which there are those who say he was 
most controversial, the evidence in my 
judgment proves him to have been su- 
perbly and selflessly judicial and objec- 
tive. Even his retirement is predicated 
on nothing so much as his intensely 
patriotic motivation to permit, if pos- 
sible, greater elements of harmony be- 
tween the Commission and the Congress, 
which his critics have made difficult 
were his incumbency to continue. The 
President, who would certainly know, 
says that, largely due to the Strauss 
awareness of the broadest military im- 
plications of nuclear science, and largely 
through the Strauss contribution, the 
“United States and other free nations 
are more secure against the threat of 
attack.” And the President says this 
“added security,” as he put it, is playing 
its part in achieving what the President 
calis “an effective disarmament agree- 
ment” to strengthen the world’s chances 
of a lasting peace. It is my conviction 
that Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man Lewis L. Strauss may very well have 
influenced vitally the course of history 
when over the opposition in 1949 of 4 
of his colleagues on the Commission and 
a unanimous 8 physicists of the General 
Advisory Committee he literally forced 
through—shall we say controversially— 
production of the hydrogen bomb. We 
can imagine the tragedy to the Free 
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World had he been too weak to give dy- 
namic thrust to this world-shaking 
judgment. Nor can his influence behind 
private enterprise in the atomic program 
be minimized. Even more may be said 
of his vigorous insistence on nuclear 
tests up to the point where the Soviet 
Union must submit to infallible inspec- 
tion systems. If the word total applies 
at all in the personality of this distin- 
guished citizen it applies in the sense 
that he is pricelessly and invaluably the 
total American. 

It is good to know that Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss will remain as special assistant 
to President Eisenhower in the Presi- 
dent’s Atoms-for-Peace Program. For 
in my judgment, neither this adminis- 
tration nor any other, neither this coun- 
try, nor for that matter, the world, can 
afford to dispense lightly with the con- 
tinued usefulness of one of the ablest 
and most patriotic Americans of the 
current century. 


Auto Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following news items tell 
a shocking story: 

UNITED STATES WILL GET GERMAN FORDS 

COLOGNE, GERMANY.—The German Ford 
automobile works has announced plans to 
export the first 500 of its small cars to the 
United States this year. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is from the 
Washington Post of March 22: 
FOREIGN Can SALES ATTAIN 5 PERCENT OF 
MARKET 


Derrorr, March 21.—The Volkswagen be- 
came the 12th best selling car in America in 
January and foreign cars pushed their way 
to record high penetration of 5.1 percent of 
the market. 


Mr. Speaker, the following appeared 
recently in leading American news- 
papers: 

FOREIGN Car Impact SEEN GOOD ON AMERICAN 
MART 


(By Keith Ayling and Elliseva Sayers) 
Conservative estimates forecast that for- 
eign-car sales will pass the 300,000 mark dur- 
ing 1958. How swift has been the increase 
in the sales of these economy vehicles is 
seen by the fact that from a modest 45,000 
in 1955 sales grew to exceed 180,000 in 1957. 


Mr. Speaker, now we are getting to the 
effect of these foreign imports on Amer- 
ican labor, parts and accessories, gaso- 
line, and lubrication people: 


Auro OUTPUT Orr SHARPLY 


Derrorr, June 3.—The auto industry built 
349,674 cars last month to give a 6-month 
total this year of 1,894,687 cars. 

The month's output compared with 531,- 
433 units in May last year, which provided 
a January-May volume of 2,839,831 cars, 

General Motors accounted for 1,045,245 of 
this year’s car total to date; Ford built 508,- 
914; er 249,967; American Motors 


74,531; and Studebaker-Packard 16,030. In 
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the same 1957 period the count was General 
Motors 1,319,405 cars; Ford 867,452; Chrysler 
607,393; American Motors 45,581; Studebaker- 
Packard 30,841. 


Mr. Speaker, this one is from U. S. 
News & World Report, page 44, March 14, 
1958: 

Ford and General Motors are bidding for 
the small-car market. But they are doing it 
with cars made in plants they own abroad. 
Chrysler may go into the import business, 
too. 


This one, sir, is from the Sunday Star 
on May 4: 

In the first quarter of 1958, British auto 
makers alone sold to Americans more than 
three times the number of cars produced 
in the same period by Studebaker-Packard. 
Foreign cars accounted for 3.9 percent of the 
American market last year, and so far this 
year, they have grabbed 6 percent of the 
market. 


Mr. Speaker, here is another article: 


INDUSTRIAL Jon Dip Pur ar 271,000 


Manufacturing employment in April de- 
clined by 271,000 from March, and most of 
the slump was in the durable goods in- 
dustries. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, U. S. News & World 
Report, page 46, February 14: 


Wuy DETROIT Is IN TROUBLE: Auto PRODUC- 
TION OFF 24 PERCENT 


Number of cars produced 


January | January 


1957 1958 
General Motors Corp 308, 189 274, 000 
Ford Motor CO- y 135, 000 
Chrysler Corp > 4 60, 000 
American Motors Corp 16, 000 
Studebaker-Packard Corp 6, 351 2, 700 


Total production_..........- 641, 591 487, 700 


Now, page 44, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, a headline: The Detroit Story 
How a City Gets Along With 1 in 8 Out 
of Work.” 

This one is from U. S. News & World 
Report, page 58, April 25: 

Total foreign production of autos, 5,675,000. 

Total United States production, 5,300,000. 


The House will note that this is the 
first time in the history of the world that 
foreign production of autos has exceeded 
American production. This means fewer 
jobs for Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent issue of the 
same great publication it was stated that 
57 percent of all cars imported into 
Brazil in 1957 were from the United 
States. 

Ford, General Motors, and others are 
expanding their plants in Brazil and it is 
estimated that in 4 years Brazil will 
import no cars from America. 

Our businessmen are simply taking ad- 
vantage of the low-wage foreign labor, 
low taxes, guaranteed profits, and favor- 
able import duties in the United States. 

The only answer to this tragic blow 
at American labor is to reject the 5- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act and vote for the Simpson-Davis- 
Bailey substitute. The Simpson bill 
will extend the Trade Agreements Act 
for 2 years rather than 5. The Simp- 
son bill affords labor and industry 
the opportunity to be heard by the 
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Tariff Commission before trade agree- 
ments are negotiated. 

If American labor and business are 
seriously injured by foreign imports, 
they can seek relief through the Tariff 
Commission. The findings of the Tariff 
Commission cannot be overruled by the 
President and the foreign sympathizers 
in the State Department. Under the 
Simpson bill only Congress can over- 
rule a finding of injury by the Tariff 
Commission. This by a majority vote 
of both Houses rather than a two- 
thirds majority provided for in commit- 
tee bill. 


The Late Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
pay tribute to an outstanding American 
and churchman, the late Samuel Card- 
inal Stritch, whose passing will be 
mourned by Americans of all religious 
faiths. In March of this year Pope Pius 
XII, in recognition of his outstanding 
abilities and his lifelong record of dis- 
tinguished service to his church, called 
Cardinal Stritch to Rome to serve as 
proprefect of the congregation of the 
propagation of the faith, 1 of 12 de- 
partments in the central administrative 
organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church. At the same time he became a 
member of the Roman Curia, the gov- 
erning body of the church. With his 
appointment, Cardinal Stritch became 
the second non-Italian to serve in such 
a capacity and the first American to be 
so honored. 

When one considers the career of 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch it is not sur- 
prising that he was selected for this 
most important assignment. One of 
eight children of an Irish immigrant 
who died when the cardinal was but a 
boy, throughout his life he repeatedly 
displayed the brilliance and the admir- 
able qualities which were to achieve 
recognition in his rapid advance in the 
church, culminating in his call to Rome. 

Cardinal Stritch exhibited his unusual 
intellectual capacity early in life, grad- 
uating from grammer school when only 
10 years old, from high school at 14, and 
receiving his bachelor of arts degree at 
the age of 16. Following receipt of the 
latter degree he went to Rome where 
because of his unusual promise and rec- 
ord of achievement he was ordained as a 
priest by special dispensation more than 
a year before he reached the canonical 
age of 24. 

When at 34 Samuel Stritch became 
bishop of Toledo, Ohio, he was the 
youngest member of the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. Nine years later he became arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee and 9 years after 
that, following the death of George Car- 
dinal Mundelein in 1936, he became arch- 
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bishop of the archdiocese of Chicago, the 
largest archdiocese in the world, In 1946 
he was made a cardinal. 

Throughout his career; his leadership 
and guidance contributed significantly 
to the spiritual welfare of millions of 
Americans. His constant concern for 
the unfortunate and his many efforts to 
alleviate suffering are refiected in his 
becoming known as the “bishop of the 
poor” and the “cardinal of charity.” 
Admired, respected, heeded, and beloved 
by Americans of all religious faiths he 
exercised an influence which far tran- 
scended the boundaries of his archdio- 
cese. 

Forthright, outspoken, and courageous 
at times when others might have elected 
to have remained silent Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch did not hesitate to express his 
impatience with, and disdain for tyranny 
in all its manifestations, racial discrim- 
ination, and neglect of minorities and the 
underprivileged, and the increased em- 
en on the materialistic in everyday 

e. 

Renowned as a brilliant scholar, a great 
humanitarian, an effective administrator 
with a marked capacity for leadership, 
and an humble servant of God, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch will live forever in the 
memory of those whose lives were made 
better as a result of his activities. 


United States-Western European, and 
Russian Scientific Cooperation for 
Peace and Health Welcomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I noted with interest the helpful observa- 
tions on the mutual security bill, as 
made by my colleague on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the able Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

I commend particularly his comments 
on the vital World Health Assembly, now 
at work in Minneapolis, with 88 nations 
striving for man’s well-being. I share 
my colleague’s gratification, in particu- 
lar, at United States-Russian and other 
scientific cooperation for peace and 
health in WHO, and elsewhere, such as 
is rightly urged in our Senate Report No. 
1627 on the pending bill, H. R. 12181. 

I earnestly hope that such coopera- 
tion will be increasingly fruitful for 
man’s betterment. And further, may it 
prove to be a bridge between peoples, a 
bridge of understanding, a bridge toward 
an enduring peace. 

Today, I send to the desk a statement 
on one very promising field for increased 
medical cooperation among the scientists 
of the world, 

I refer to cooperation in the healing 
arts for the benefit of man’s greatest 
brite asset—his God-given brain, 

elf. 
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Here indeed is a subject to challenge 
the mind of man—how best to heal the 
mind, itself, not simply physically, but 
spiritually. 

How best can the genius of man help 
to banish the various illnesses of the 
brain and central nervous system? 

For the answers, I point out scientific 
progress within the material realm with- 
in the Western World, yes, progress in 
Russia, as well. But I point out, too, one 
observer’s report. It concerns one of the 
overtones to Russian research—political 
interference, resulting in possible utter 
misuse of research for the grim purpose 
of what has come to be known as brain- 
washing. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RUSSIAN BRAINWASHING VERSUS UNITED 
STATES RESEARCH FOR MAN’S NEUROLOGICAL 
WELL-BEING 
A philosopher once said, “On earth, the 

greatest of things is man. In man, the 

greatest of things is mind.” 

From the human brain can come miracles 
of creativity or terrible instruments of de- 
struction. 

The study of the human mind involves 
more, of course, than the study of the phys- 
ical brain. 

It involves the study of the essence of 
man, which is spirit, for man is infinitely 
more than a collection of cells—of nerves 
and muscles and bone and blood. 

The scientist, however, at home and 
abroad, continues to add impressively to our 
knowledge of the physical side of mind, the 
10 billion cells in the human brain. 


OUR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN BETHESDA AND 
ELSEWHERE 


For purposes of understanding and heal- 
ing, many of the mysteries of the human 
brain are now being unlocked and at a 
faster pace than ever before in history. 

In Bethesda, at the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and at the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
invaluable medical advances are being made 
in the study of the biochemistry of the 
brain as well as on other phases of the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Naturally, as a layman, I do not purport 
to be able to evaluate these advances from 
a technical standpoint. 

But individuals, far more expert than I, 
who do report to me, have the highest of 
praise for the American and western Euro- 
pean work on which I am now conveying 
this data. 

I am informed, for example, of vital dis- 
coveries which are unfolding at the Mayo 
Clinic. Features of this work are described 
in a new booklet, Mental Health, issued by 
the Ford Foundation with an impressive sec- 
tion on brain physiology. In particular, the 
booklet reports on progress in what is known 
as deep electography inside the brain. This 
involves picking up brain waves from deep 
within the brain, instead of just from the 
surface of the brain, as in electroenceph- 
alography. 

Such deeper research may prove of incal- 
culable value in a host of pioneering studies 
for man's well-being. 

DR. STEINCROHN’S COLUMN ON DISEASES 

Answers are eagerly awaited for possible 
cures, relief and/or preventatives for a whole 
host of disorders of the nervous system which 
afflict man. 

How serious are they? How many people do 
they affect? For the answers, here are ex- 
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cerpts from a recent column by Dr. Peter J. 
Steincrohn entitled “The Fight Against the 
Nerve Killers”: 
ere isn’t a week goes by that I don't 

receive heart-rending letters from people all 
over the United States and from Canada 
that end with this plaintive plea: ‘Why isn’t 
some being done about Parkinson's?“ 
Or multiple sclerosis? Or epilepsy? Or mus- 
cular dystrophy? 

“Until lately these have been the forgotten 
human curses. At last we are on the move. 

“In this modern age of sputniks, Explorers, 
and other scientific marvels, it’s time we got 
around to spending at least a ‘million for 
cure against every billion for kill.’ 


“Diseases not so rare 


“These neurological disorders I have men- 
tioned are not as rare as you may believe: 
Parkinson’s syndrome, about 1.5 million 
cases; cerebral palsy, about 500,000—750,000— 
one-third of them under 21; multiple scle- 
rosis, 250,000—and similar conditions, 500,- 
000; muscular dystrophy, 200,000—half of 
them in children between the ages of 3 
and 13. 


“Only because these neurological disorders 
are so stubborn to treatment do I believe it 
is high time that we met their onslaught 
head on. We can only do that effectively by 
knowing their weaknesses and strengths. 
And that will only be possible by intensive 
research.” 


FINE RESEARCH AT MAYO CLINIC 


Research on the brain—and certain nerv- 
ous systems, like other scientific research is, 
of course, worldwide. For example, Dr. Carl 
M. Sem-Jacobson, pioneer in deep electrog- 
raphy at the Rochester State Hospital 
(afflliated with the Mayo Clinic) has moved 
to the Gaustad Mental Hospital in Oslo, 
Norway. There a 5-year Ford Foundation 
grant will enable his associates and him to 
establish a new center for deep electrography. 

I understand, likewise, that excellent work 
has been done at the Montreal Neurological 
Institute by Dr. Wilder Penfield, its director, 
and by others. 

Recently, I secured a brief summary re- 
port on other encouraging examples of 
progress by Western scientists. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE MEMO SHOWS FOREIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


There follow now excerpts from a memo- 
randum prepared at my request by the Na- 
tional Institute, listing but a few out of 
the great many medical contributions by 
European neurological leaders: 

Italy: In Pisa, Moruzzi is one of the lead- 
ing world neurophysiologists. His laboratory 
has permanent support from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and an average of 10 fellows a 
year come from abroad (2-3 from United 
States) to work under his supervision. Re- 
search deals with cerebellum and brain stem 
physiology and the contributions from his 
school are outstanding and original. 

“In Milan, Margaria works on effects of 
acceleration upon the central nervous sys- 
tem. He is a regular consultant for the 
United States Air Force, and his important 
results were recently presented here in 
Washington. 

“Bairati (electron microscopy) analyzes 
structural-chemical relationship in the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

“In Padua, Cardin works on deafferen- 
tation and spinal cord physiology. 

“France: Research on artificial membranes 
and their behavior is carried out by Monnier, 

“Fessard and his school work on membrane 
potential and very basic neurophysiological 
problems in general. 

“Gastaut carries on original investigation 
on the mechanisms of conditioning. 

“England: At England’s largest neurologi- 
cal hospital, the Queens“ Square National 
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Hospital, Dr. J. N. Cummings has contributed 
original research in the heavy metals in Wil- 
son’s disease. More recently, he made dis- 
coveries in study of gangliosides in reference 
to lipid abnormalities in the brain. 

“New Zealand scientists as well as English 
laid the groundwork of message transmission 
by nerves. The dean of nerve cell studies is 
a New Zealander, Dr. Eccles. 

* . * . > 

“The world’s leading neuropathologist was 
the late Dr. G. Godwin Greenfield, a British 
scientist who worked out the pathology of 
the central nervous system. He spent 6 
months of each of the last 3 years of his 
life as a visiting scientist at the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. 

“As publication of international papers, 
scientific meetings, and scientific visitors 
provoke thoughtful interest in the United 
States, investigators at the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness are 
carrying out research in these subjects which 
engage foreign researchers.” 

But now let us look toward the Iron 
Curtain. 


DR. CARMICHAEL’S RECENT OBSERVATIONS ON 
RUSSIA 


Recently, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution pointed 
out a somber phase of which only a few 
Americans may be aware. He cited some of 
the grim possible implications of scientific 
study of the brain behind the Iron Curtain. 
He observed that, based on the long history 
of Communist brainwashing, the Soviets 
may be interested in the human mind as a 
part of their overall strategy of remaking 
man, himself, as a new Communist robot. 

As cited in Science Newsletter of April 26, 
1958, published by Science Service, Dr. Car- 
michael said, it was conceivable that modern 
research in brain study could lead to novel 
techniques for altering individual behaviour. 
“Russia, not the United States, leads the 
world in many aspects of brain research,” 
Dr, Carmichael warned. 

He urged the Free World to do more than 
it has in the recent past to support compre- 
hensive programs of scientific study in this 
complex and often tantalizing field of brain 
research. 

Dr. Carmichael told the Borden Centennial 
Symposium meeting in New York that Rus- 
sia has an elaborate and intricately formu- 
lated program of research in the higher 
nervous functions and in the physiology of 
behaviour. 


WELCOME SIGNS OF CONSTRUCTIVE RUSSIAN 
EFFORT 


Naturally, we hope that program will be 
of service for the welfare of man, not for his 
enslavement. 

Fortunately, there are welcome evidences 
of Russian neurological research for man’s 
healing, in fulfillment of the principles of 
the great medical profession everywhere. I 
am sure that separate from the political 
bosses, Russian physicians are as eager to 
be of true service to man as are the dedi- 
cated members of the profession anywhere. 
DR. BAILEY’S DIGEST OF RUSSIAN 5-YEAR PROGRAM 

I cite, now, a helpful report, Soviet Neu- 
rology Under the Sixth 5-Year Plan, as pre- 
sented by a Prof. N. I. Grashchenkov. This 
program was factually and objectively 
digested by one of America’s great scientific 
leaders, Dr. Pearce Bailey, Director of our 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases, 

Dr. Bailey writes: 

“Highlighted among the resolutions of the 
20th Congress of the KPSS (Kommunis- 
ticheskaya Partiya Sovetskogo Soyuva— 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union) was 
a call for the greatest possible development 
of medical research, and for the concentra- 
tion of the forces of Soviet scientists on the 
discovery of new methods of diagnosis, 
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treatment, and prevention in the various 
divisions of Soviet public health and medi- 
cal sciences. This resolution is part of the 
sixth 5-year plan (1956-60) for the develop- 
ment of the national economy in the 
U. S. S. R. 

Among the divisions of Soviet public 
health and medical science, clinical neu- 
rology occupies a significant place in the 
sixth 5-year plan; its concrete problem is 
the improvement of diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of diseases of the nervous 
system. This statement was made by Aca- 
demic Prof. N. I. Grashchenkov of Moscow, 
on February 5, 1956, in a presentation en- 
titled, ‘Problems of Clinical Neurology in the 
Sixth 5-Year Plan.’ 

“While colored by philosophical and po- 
litical overtones, Grashchenkov’s documen- 
tation of the Soviet program in clinical 
neurology under the sixth 5-year plan is 
positive, fast-moving, and provocative and 
should be of interest to neurologists in the 
United States and other countries. 

“Clinical neurology is described as being 
essential to the development of Soviet 
public health and medical science in the 
current Soviet 5-year plan. It occupies a 
central position in Soviet medical hierarchy 
and it represents the dynamo of the entire 
organism. Therefore, progress made in 
neurology contributes to progress in all divi- 
sions of clinical medicine and biology. The 
development of clinical neurology, which 
studies the disease processes occurring and 
proceeding in the nervous system, contrib- 
utes to advances made in all divisions of 
clinical medicine. 

Further, clinical neurology occupies a 
significant place in Soviet medicine, because 
the problems it faces are concrete. These 
problems permit solution through advances 
being made in the basic neurological sciences. 
These include, in particular, neurophysiology 
and neurochemistry, tissue culture, neuro- 
anatomy, biophysics, and the physical chem- 
istry of nervous processes, as well as studies 
on the fine structure of nervous activity by 
phase contrast and electromicroscopy. ‘In- 
deed, it may be said,“ writes Grashchenkov, 
‘that we are living in a century of great 
speeds, small magnitudes, and objective re- 
cordings of the finest microscopic and even 
ultramicroscopic phenomena in the struc- 
ture and function of the nervous system. 
Our technical armament, and the theoretical 
level of clinical neurology are thus defined.“ 

I earnestly hope, as I’m sure Dr. Bailey 
and all his associates hope, that the genuine 
talent available in Russian medical science 
will be dedicated to help human beings every- 
where enjoy their full birthright of health. 

That is the purpose of WHO. It is a pur- 
pose in which all mankind joins in a heart- 
felt “Amen,” as witnessed by the general 
concord at the WHO assembly. Let there- 
fore, widened interchange of ideas, reports, 
and experts take place. 

Man's unfulfilled needs are enormous. 


HELPING BRAIN-INJURED VETERANS 


I cite now just one need—that of helping 
those veterans of many nations who sus- 
tained injuries to the brain during military 
conflict. Here is the beginning of an article 
in the current issue of World Veteran: 


“Finland—Brain injured help themselves 


“A group of international experts in the 
treatment and rehabilitation of brain in- 
juries will meet in Helsinki in June, under 
the sponsorship of the World Veterans Fed- 
eration, the University of Helsinki, the Dis- 
abled Ex-Servicemen's Association, and the 
International Society for the Cripples, in 
eooperation with the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, and the 
World Health Organization. While discuss- 
ing the experience gained in this field in 
different countries since World War II, they 
will be working in close conjunction with 
members of the Institute for the Rehabili- 
tation of Brain Injured Veterans which, in 
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its present form, was inaugurated only about 
1 year ago. 

“The windows of the institute open on a 
superb forest and yet it is only 2 miles tm 
metropolitan Helsinki. The white, 4-st.ry 
building, accommodating 90 patients, was 
recently bought by the Finnish Disabled 
Ex-Servicemen’s Association, FDEA, which 
operates the institute.” 

We earnestly hope that our own brain- 
injury veterans in America will be helped 
manifold. 


PIONEERING WORK IN WISCONSIN 


Far from Helsinki, geographically, and yet 
near in spirit is Wisconsin. Here, in Mil- 
waukee, some months ago, 200 members and 
guests of the Wisconsin Society for the Brain- 
Injured Child met. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Dr. N. C. Kephart, professor of 
psychology at Purdue University. 

In addition to persons from many parts of 
Wisconsin, the meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the famed Cove School, at 
Racine, Wis., founded by Dr. A. A. Strauss, 
international authority and coauthor with 
Dr. L. E. Lehtinen and Kephart, of works on 
the psychopathology and education of the 
brain-injured child. 

Here, then, is another vital need—helping 
brain-injured children; that is, children 
whose brains were injured before birth, at 
the time of birth, or after birth. Statis- 
ticians estimate that from 4 to 6 or 7 cases 
of brain injury occur at birth, for every 
1,000 youngsters. 

Look, now, at another phase of the need. 


FINE REPORT FROM WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In my own State, I cite still another exam- 
ple of pioneering and progress. It is a re- 
port on one problem of the brain—the illness 
known as epilepsy, with its abnormal brain 
waves and convulsive seizures. From the 
rehabilitation division of Wisconsin’s State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
has come the splendid report entitled So- 
ciety and Seizures," showing the legal and 
vocational problems, yes, the opportunities, 
in this connection. The report's 19 pages 
are an impressive proof of man’s interest in 
his fellow human beings. 

I commend all those in my own State who 
have helped perfect Wisconsin's laws to pro- 
vide for fair play to the epileptic. 


WHAT IS RELATION BETWEEN BRAIN INJURY AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


In another area, 2 weeks ago, at the meet- 
ing of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, there were reported 
some extremely interesting scientific studies 
in the field of the brain. 

One such study, as described by Earl Ubell, 
science editor of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, indicated that the brains of juvenile 
delinquents may be more involved in their 
misbehavior than their minds, 

Mr. Ubell went on to state: “In many 
cases—many more than the public has been 
led to believe—some malfunctioning of the 
nerve cells and pathways of the brain may 
lead to a kind of personality that gets into 
trouble. One of the papers on damaged 
brains reported on 100 cases of children and 
youths who had suffered from brain inflam- 
mation. As a result they were hyperexcita- 
ble, impulsive, distractable, and extremely 
emotional.” 

Who is to know how many youngsters who 
get into trouble may do so, at least in part, 
because of biochemical factors which we do 
not even begin to fully understand? . 

Let us therefore spur our research. 

CONCLUSION 

Fortunately, a great many otħer Instances 
could be cited by observers far more quali- 
fied than I in all parts of our Nation where 
doctors and lawyers, scientists and techni- 
cians, and others are at work, step by step, 
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in advancing men’s horizons, men’s under- 
standing, men’s record of humanitarianism. 

I feel confident that this, too, is what Rus- 
sian doctors and what the Russian people 
want, and what all peoples want. Let man’s 
brain be dedicated to man’s good. Let the 
soul of man be uplifted, not debased. 

Let not the brain be misused, be washed 
by evil commissars, so as to make of man 
but a robot of the state, an unthinking brute, 
manipulated by drugs or other means, as 
but a tool of other men. 

There is so much good to be done by 
science; let not its efforts be wrongly 
channeled. 

We Americans believe in man created in 
the image of God. We are interested in 
man—whole and happy. We have respect for 
man’s privacy, for his dignity, for his inviola- 
bility. We believe in cooperating with all 
legitimate Russian or any other scientific 
effort for man’s good, but certainly not for 
evil purposes. 

Science for peace is a matter close to our 
hearts, as President Eisenhower so well in- 
dicated in January in his historic state of 
the Union message. 


Graduation Day Address by the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, at Emmitsburg, Md., celebrated its 
150th anniversary. On that occasion the 
President of the United States delivered 
the commencement day address, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 3, 1958] 
Text or GRADUATION ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 


Archbishop [Francis] Keough, Gov. Theo- 
dore R.] McKeldin, Senator IJ. Glenn] 
Beall, Msgr. [John L.] Sheridan, faculty, 
students, and guests of Mount St. Mary’s 
College, today I fulfill a long-held ambition. 
Since 1918 when I was assigned command of a 
camp in Gettysburg, Pa., I have been travel- 
ing this road just beyond the front of this 
college, and never before have I had the 
opportunity to come in and meet its person- 
nel, to see inside—what you feel, the spirit 
of the people here. 

And before I proceed further, may I take 
the opportunity to congratulate you men of 
this graduating class. I want to make spe- 
cial mention of the young Marine officers now 
just entering their commissions. I am very 
proud of that chorus and I am grateful for 
their courtesy in singing two of the songs 
which have been part of West Point for lo 
these many years. 

I am interested in this college for a num- 
ber of reasons. One of them is some of the 
things that have been told me about its 
founding. 

I hear that Father [John] DuBois [founder 
of the college] came to this country with an 
introduction from Lafayette. It seems to 
me there was a certain symbolism that a 
great champion of freedom collaborated with 
& great educator as Father DuBois came to 
this country. 

This was carried on, this symbolism, in a 
further adventure in Father DuBois’ life 
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when he was taught English by Patrick 
Henry. Again friendship, traditions of 
learning and freedom were symbolized in 
their union. 

THERE IS A SYMBOLISM 


Then in the year 1808 when Father DuBois 
opened the doors of this college, the United 
States had just closed the doors to the im- 
portation of slaves in this country. And 
again it would seem to me there is a symbol- 
ism if not merely a fortunate coincidence be- 
tween these two events. 

Now the most significant of all of these 
facts of Mount St. Mary's early history was 
the fact that it was a frontier institute. I 
am told that Father DuBois built a log cabin. 
And from that day it has grown and pros- 
pered. He exemplified, and certainly his 
students exemplified those qualities that 
have meant so much to America. Indeed, 
they have seemed to be characteristic of 
America—courage, creativity, self-reliance. 
He was indeed a frontiersman. 

Now, today, let me say a word to the 
graduating class. I have no advice to give 
you but had I felt like doing so I would have 
immediately changed my mind because I 
think your young valedictorian has given you 
all in the way of advice coupled with de- 
termination, courage, and spirit and the will 
to do that is needed to be spoken from this 
platform, 

By the way, I congratulate you, young 
man, by saying it’s the best college valedic- 
tory I ever heard. 

Now, not long ago I read a little document 
where a college junior asked a question. 
“First,” he said, “there are no more frontiers, 
so what is there to crusade about?” 

This question almost baffles me, the spirit 
of that youngster as he uttered it. Personal- 
ly, I think there are more frontiers to explore, 
more crusades that need to be waged, than 
ever before in our history. Merely because we 
have conquered the rivers and mountains of 
our country, that we have expanded until 
there is no more unclaimed land in this great 
continent, where indeed in all the world 
only the Arctic and Antarctic zones seem to 
offer any great remaining adventure—adven- 
ture that is sought and fulfilled only in 
exploring. 

PROBLEMS BEFORE NATION 


Yet think of the things there are to do 
within the United States. Slum clearance, 
elimination of substandard living conditions, 
bringing up the education of those where 
education has been halted along the way. 
Combating juvenile delinquency, bringing up 
our children so we do not have to correct 
crime but to prevent it, to give them the 
spirit and the belief in the faith of our 
fathers so that they will not get into miser- 
able juvenile courts because of gangster-like 
activity. 

Then the racial problems that each of us 
must take to his heart. If we believe in the 
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Constitution, if we believe the words of our 
founding documents, where they say that 
men are created equal, meaning equal before 
the law, meaning their equality in every polit- 
ical, legal, and economic aspect of their lives. 

But beyond the crusades that will have to 
be waged for many long years before all these 
problems are solved is the global struggle. 
This of course has at its core the struggle be- 
tween atheistic communism and every kind 
of free government which has its true roots 
in a deeply felt religious faith. 

Since, if we believe in human dignity, the 
value of the individual’s soul, if we believe in 
every right which our founders said was 
given to us by our Creator, then we must hold 
fast to the conviction that this struggle of 
ours is truly a combat between this atheistic 
doctrine. 

But more than just the statement of this 
world struggle, think of this: think of the 
mass awakening of peoples throughout the 
globe, newly founded nations. Nations whose 
people who have been denied all the oppor- 
tunities of you young gentlemen in every 
kind of economic activity and opportunity, 
everything in the way of education, spiritual 
development. They are trying to catch up 
with the twentieth century overnight. For 
5,000 years many of them have made no 
progress. 

And so—since the United States that re- 
alizes that freedom and liberty are one and 
indivisible—we cannot ourselves enjoy them 
if we deny them to someone else. Then we 
understand what our responsibility is to all 
this great awakening mass of people: To 
make certain that they do not fall into im- 
mense dislocations and strange misunder- 
standings. 

NEED TO DO MORE 


America recognizes its need to help these 
people. We have tried to do so. Much has 
been done, not always wisely, but always with 
a good heart. And every person in this room 
has contributed to that help. 

We need to do more. 

Today I think it is a truism, that most 
of us recognize and clearly appreciate, to 
say: America can no longer be isolated. It 
is a part of the world. It must behave as 
it carries onward its part, in the beliefs, in 
the convictions, in the faiths that are 
America. 

If we don’t do that, then we will be fail- 
ures in the world and this glorious civiliza- 
tion of ours will indeed decline. 

Now let me read to you a short extract from 
a newspaper account that illustrates the 
depths of the misunderstandings in some of 
these countries. 

This is an article written by a man who 
had been traveling in Nepal, a little king- 
dom on the northern border of India. 

He said: The motives of the United States 
seem obscure even to the better informed 
Nepalese. To the more than 90 percent of 
the population who can neither read nor 
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write, the American efforts defy all under- 
standing. The unfamiliarity with western 
ways reflects Nepalese isolation. Before 1950 
only 24 Europeans of any nationality had 
ever penetrated into Katmandu, the capital 
city, located in the sacred valley, in the 
heart of the country. 

Most of these 8,500,000 Nepalese, many of 
whom are shepherds or grow rice or jute, 
have never traveled in a wheeled vehicle of 
any sort. 

And although there are believed to be at 
least 20 million cows in Nepal, more than 
twice as many as in Texas, they are all sacred 
and thus of no economic value to the popu- 
lation, most of which lives in extreme poverty. 

My friends, there are such tremendous 
pioneering tasks to undertake today that I 
believe it is almost safe to say that anyone of 
your elders here today, if he could have one 
wish, would be to be joining this class, start- 
ing out to see what he could do about it. We 
must help to get the world forward. We 
must not get twisted into hatred and vio- 
lence and destruction of the freedoms that 
the world seeks. 

Indeed, this problem is so hazy in its out- 
lines and so difficult that we are going to 
teach many people what freedom means, 
before there is any hope that they, them- 
selves, will want it. This seems difficult to 
us. We like to live as we live. We like to 
live as we choose, to speak as we choose, to 
think as we choose, and earn as we choose— 
subject to taxes. 

They know nothing of what that means. 
These freedoms that are so precious to us, 
more precious—Patrick Henry said, at least— 
than life itself, are not going to be won for 
them until they understand what freedom is. 

So the two great things I should think to 
crusade for, to simplify the whole matter is: 
Justice at home and abroad, and world peace 
for all of us. 


CORE OF THE STRUGGLE 


One more word, I personally think that 
the traditions of the religiously oriented col- 
leges become more and more important. As 
I pointed out, I believe that the core of the 
struggle between the free and the despotic 
world today is that between a religious faith 
and an atheistic dictatorship, 

If that is true, then I can see no limits 
to the possibilities of this type of college, 
where faith in our God is put at the very 
cornerstone of all that we hope to achieve 
all America, or any one of us individually, 

And so I salute the faculty, the adminis- 
tration, the students, and the alumni of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, on their 150th an- 
niversary. It has been a very great honor 
and privilege to be here. I am particularly 
touched by the thoughtfulness of the 
authorities in making me an honorary doctor 
in this institution. So I shall hope that the 
future will give me the chance, now and 
then, to see one of my fellow graduates. 

Thank you. 
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SENATE 


Fray, JUNE 6, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a, m. 

Rev. Robert W. Olewiler, minister, 
Grace Reformed Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, we remember with grateful 
hearts the sacrificial service of outstand- 
ing men, to whom justice, mercy, and 
reverence are fundamental qualities of 
good citizenship. 

We pray for our beloved Nation, which 
today is set amid the perplexities of a 
changing order and face to face with 


a great new task. Bless our land with 
honorable industry, sound learning, and 
pure living, and in all time of trouble 
let not our trust in Thee fail. 

Give courage and wisdom to Thy serv- 
ants on whom Thou hast laid the bur- 
den of legislative authority, that they 
may always love justice more than pow- 
er, and lead us in the ways of righteous- 
ness and peace, 

Grant, our Father, that none shall 
neglect opportunities of good, which 
Thou givest unto us, nor yield to temp- 
tations from which Thou art ready to 
guard us. May the vision of what we 
might be convict us of what we are, 
so that we may achieve the grace of true 
humility and willing obedience to Thy 


holy purpose. This we ask for Thy 
name’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ene June 5, 1958, was dispensed 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States were commu- 

nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
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of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lutions: 


On June 4, 1958: 

S. 2498. An act for the relief of Matthew 
M. Epstein; 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to hold the 12th 
session of its assembly in the United States 
in 1959; and 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act. 

On June 6, 1958: 

S. 2448. An act to authorize a payment to 

the Government of Denmark. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting several nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H. R. 12695. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; and 

H. R. 12738. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H. R. 12695. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 12738. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees or subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Investigations 
5 the Committee on Government Opera- 

ons; 

The Committee on Foreign Relations: 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; and 

The Subcommittee on Governmental 
Reorganization of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
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usual morning hour. T ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


GENERAL BOX CO. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the message of the House of Rep- 
resentatives amending S. 118, for the re- 
lief of the General Box Co. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
118) for the relief of the General Box Co., 
which was, on page 1, line 6, strike out 
“$13,143.10” and insert “$10,801.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as passed by the Senate, this bill 
provided for an award of $13,143.10 
for certain timber owned by the claim- 
ant, which was destroyed by the United 
States Army engineers during the course 
of the construction of a levee. The 
House of Representatives has reduced 
the award in the amount of $2,342.10, 
which represents certain costs of litiga- 
tion incurred by the claimant. 

Mr. President, the parties interested 
in the claim are not disposed to object. to 
the amendment. I have had this matter 
cleared with the distinguished minority 
representation, 

Therefore, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letter, which were referred as 
indicated: 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1955 (S. Doc. No. 103) 

Acommunication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting, for the consid- 
eration of the Congress, amendments to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1959, involving a 
net increase of $590,023,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Defense—Military functions (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
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companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION OF FEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS OF GERMAN 
DESCENT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
year I had the privilege of speaking at 
the annual German-American celebra- 
tion in North Bergen, N. J., and at that 
time had the opportunity to meet 
thousands of very fine German-Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This year, on May 26, the Federation 
of American Citizens of German Descent 
held another meeting and adopted a 
resolution in regard to the reunification 
of Germany. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the Iron Curtain still cuts off 
millions of Germans from their fellow coun- 
trymen in a cruel and unwarranted sepa- 
ration; and 

Whereas this deplorable division is in the 
opinion of most qualified observers detri- 
mental to stable and orderly conditions in 
central Europe; and 

Whereas this oppressive segregation of a 
common people into separate parts is en- 
tirely incompatible with the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter; and 

Whereas this tragic condition has con- 
tinued for 13 long years accompanied by un- 
told human suffering and degradation: 
Therefore 

Thousands of German-American citizens, 
assembled at the Sixth Annual German- 
American Day, North Bergen, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Federation of American 
Citizens of German Descent in the United 
States of America, Inc., urgently appeal to 
the Government of the United States that 
our State Department shall insist that dis- 
cussions on German reunification be placed 
upon the agenda of any summit meeting or 
similar conference and that specific steps to 
effect the reunion of all of the German peo- 
ple be adopted; and therefore 

They urge that the following words of the 
eminent American educator and former 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, James B. Conant, be heeded: “The 
last thing that anyone in the Free World 
should say is that we are content to see 
Germany divided.” 


PLIGHT OF RAILROAD INDUSTRY— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference three reso- 
lutions adopted by organizations in the 
State of New York, relating to the plight 
of the railroad industry. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolutions may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
VILLAGE OF BLASDELL, 
Blasdell, N. Y. 


At the regular meeting of the village 
board of Blasdell, N. Y., held May 26, 1958, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the railroads are a vital factor 
in the economy of our community, as well 
as that of State and Nation, and to our 
national defense; and 

“Whereas if the village of Blasdell and 
township of Hamburg are to continue to 
reap the benefits of this essential, free enter- 
prise transportation system, relief from some 
of the legislative restrictions of the railroads 
is imperative: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the village board of Blas- 
dell requests prompt affirmative action be 
taken by the Congress of the United States 
to make the necessary practical changes 
that will permit the Nation’s railroads to im- 
prove their financial condition.” 

I certify this to be a true copy of the 
above resolution. 

JOHN S. Prusak, 
Village Clerk. 


Resolution of the Town Board of the Town 
of Cuba, N. Y. 


Whereas this board recognizes the vital 
importance of the Pennsylvania and Erle 
Railroad Cos. to the overall economy 
of this community, not only from the stand- 
point of furnishing transportation of prod- 
ucts and raw materials to and from its agri- 
cultural and industrial producers and con- 
sumers, and transportation of passengers 
(Erie), but also because of the large amount 
of tax income paid by said railroads into all 
branches of local government in this town- 
ship; and 

Whereas this board is cognizant of the 
severe threat to the continued successful 
operation of these railroads posed by the 
rules, regulations, and statutes under which 
they presently operate, and understands that 
Senate bill No. 3778 introduced by Senator 
SMATHERS is designed to alleviate such con- 
ditions and to permit the railroads to operate 
on a more economical and profitable basis 
which it is believed will be in the overall 
public interest: Now, therefore, upon mo- 
tion duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
carried, it is 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this board 
that the railroads are in real need of reme- 
dial legislation to permit more economical 
and profitable operation necessary for their 
very survival, and that the Smathers bill 
above mentioned is designed to accomplish 
those ends and is deserving of the most 
careful review and consideration by the Con- 
gress, and if found by our representatives to 
be otherwise reasonable and valid, would 
seem to justify their support; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the clerk of this board to our 
New York State Senators, Hon. Irvine M. 
Ives and Hon. Jacon K. Javrrs, and to our 
Congressman, Hon. DANIEL A. REED. 

Local. 15-182, OIL, CHEMICAL, 
AND ATOMIC WORKERS UNION, 
Niagara Falls, N. F., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. Jacos N. Javits, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please consider the follow- 
ing: 
“Whereas the welfare of our country and 
its people, in times of peace and of national 
emergency, depends on an efficient, economi- 
cal, and prosperous common carrier trans- 
port system, of which the railroads are a 
major segment; and 

“Whereas the welfare of this community, 
as reflected in employment and industrial 
payrolls, depends in large part on the volume 
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of materials, supplies, and services purchased 
annually by the railroads; and 

“Whereas the railroads today are faced 
with a dire emergency from wholly inade- 
quate earnings brought about largely by over- 
regulation and inequitable competitive con- 
ditions; and emergency which seriously 
threatens their continued existence under 
private ownership and operation; and 

“Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
most experts that a series of railroad bank- 
ruptcies now might well trigger both Goy- 
ernment operation of railroads and a general 
economic debacle: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Local 15-182, Oil, chemi- 
cal, and Atomic Workers International Union, 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to take immediate action to: 

“(a) Assure competitive equality in the 
field of transportation; 

“(b) Relieve the railroads of as much as 
possible of the monopoly regulation under 
which they are now forced to operate; and 

“(c) Provide self-liquidating financial re- 
lief to the railroads to tide them over this 
emergency.” 

Local 15-182, Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International Union, further recom- 
mends that these remedial measures be taken 
simultaneously, by the Congress since they 
are inseparable parts of a program designed, 
in the public interest, to restore fair com- 
petition in the field of transport; reduce un- 
employment of work on production of the 
huge volume of material, supplies, and serv- 
ices which the railroads could purchase if 
they were assured of a fighting chance to 
operate profitably; assure adequate trans- 
portation facilities for the growth of our 
economy and for the national defense; and, 
avoid Government operation of our railroads, 

Respectfully submitted. 

CONSTANTINO D. MATARAZZO, 
Secretary. 


PRESERVATION OF WILDERNESS 
AREAS—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a resolution 
adopted by the Izaak Walton League of 
America at its 36th annual convention 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., urging legis- 
lative action to preserve our wilderness 
areas, as embodied in Senate bill 1176, 
introduced by me. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No, 5—WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 


Whereas the protection and perpetuation 
of wilderness was one of the major con- 
servation principles upon which the Izaak 
Walton League was founded; and 

Whereas the League from its earliest days 
has steadfastly supported programs at na- 
tional, State, and local levels for the protec- 
tion and perpetuation of wilderness; and 

Whereas the wilderness system developed 
within our national forests, national parks, 
wildlife refugees, Indian reservations, and 
public domain lands has demonstrated its 
great public value in land management pro- 
grams of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the pressures being multiplied on 
wilderness by population expansion, swiftly 
growing urbanization, industrialization, and 
increasingly intensive development of all re- 
sources, may mean detriment and loss un- 
less wilderness preservation is recognized as 
an important component of sound land 
management policy: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc., in its 36th annual convention 
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assembled this 15th day of May 1958 in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., That the League re- 
affirms its traditional policy of support of 
wilderness preservation and respectfully 
urge the Congress to take such legislative 
actions as will establish wilderness preser- 
vation as national policy in the management 
of the Federal public lands for the total 
welfare of present and future generations 
and commends to the Congress, the wilder- 
ness preservation principles embodied in 
revisions of S. 1176. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to receive a copy of resolu- 
tions adopted on May 23 by the board 
of trustees of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation at the association’s annual meet- 
ing here in Washington. Among the 
resolutions adopted by the association 
was a strong endorsement of Senate bill 
1176, the wilderness bill, which I had 
the honor to sponsor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution of endorsement be printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM 

The board of trustees of the National Parks 
Association, at its annual meeting on May 23, 
1958, reaffirms its support of legislation now 
before Congress to provide Congressional 
recognition of the concept of wilderness 
preservation by the establishment of a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. The 
association has studied this proposal through 
its formulative stages for more than 10 years, 
and has contributed to its definition in the 
form of legislation. The present revision of 
S. 1176, now being considered by the De- 
partments and the Congress, represents, in 
the opinion of the board, a sound, efficient, 
and equitable proposal which meets all im- 

rtant questions that have been raised. 

e board strongly recommends enactment 
of this legislation at the earliest possible 
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RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL, NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE 
BOARD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the National Council of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board urging 
continued support of the State of Israel 
and a speedy, peaceful settlement of the 
Arab-Israel dispute. 

Task unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
IsRAEL—RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL 

COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE 

BOARD AT Irs BIENNIAL CONVENTION, APRIL 

18-20, 1958, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board in con- 
vention assembled in Washington, D. C., on 
April 20, 1958, extends warm greetings and 
hearty congratulations to the people of Israel 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of their state. It proudly 
acclaims the heroic accomplishments in the 
State of Israel achieved through the indomi- 
table spirit of its people and the assistance of 
Jews and non-Jews throughout the world. 
Today the ancient Jewish homeland stands 
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as a great bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board has had 
2 continuing interest in and concern for the 
people of the State of Israel since its found- 
ing. As the national association of Jewish 
Community Community Centers and YMHA’s 
in the United States, it has given its active 
aid in the development of parallel institu- 
tions in Israel. It has encouraged the Jewish 
Community Centers of America to support 
the Jerusalem YM and YWHA (Beth Hanoar 
Haivri). It notes with gratification the 
widespread participation of American center 
members in the recent Maccabiah held in 
Israel. These and other programs embraced 
in the Jewish Community Center World 
Fellowship are helping to forge a strong spir- 
itual bond between American Jewry and the 
citizenry of the State of Israel; Therefore be 
it 


Resolved, That— 

(1) The National Jewish Welfare Board 
recommends to its constituent membership 
ongoing support in every way possible for the 
people of Israel. 

(2) We ask our Government to continue 
its economic aid to the State of Israel. 

(3) We request our Government to de- 
velop a program of economic aid for the 
entire area of the Near East and Middle 
East which shall become the basis of a lasting 
peace between Arabs and Israelis. 

(4) We request our Department of State to 
make every effort through the United Nations 
to push aggressively for a peaceful solution 
of the Arab-Israel dispute. 

(5) We request our Government to extend 
to Israel the necessary guarantees to insure 
her againet aggression from any source; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President, Secretary of State, 
chairman and members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and chairman and 
members of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE—PETITIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD sundry petitions of citizens of the 
United States, praying for the enactment 
of Senate bill 582, to prohibit alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: T hope that you will support the 
Senate bill No. S. 582, to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce or adver- 
tisement of alcoholic beverages. 

I am in favor of this bill and look for- 
ward to learning that it has been passed. 

Yours truly, 
SALLIE H. BLACK. 
Mrs. J. G. Black. 


— 


Borrineav, N. DAK., 
February 21, 1958. 
Senator Lancer, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing you in regard 
to bill S. 582, to prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages. Would you do what you 
can in regard to this above bill. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
DOROTHY J. MeLockr Ax, 
WCTU Member. 
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BOTTINEAU, N. DAK., 
February 21, 1958. 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I sincerely hope you will do all 
you can in regard to S. 582, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
advertisements of alcoholic beverages. 

Thank you for your nice reply in regard to 


my social security. 
Mrs. EWEN MeLockLAN. 


West Carr Max, N. J., 
March 24, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As we are known as a Christian 
Nation it surely is fitting that we acknowl- 
edge our Lord and Redeemer in our United 
States Constitution. I am trusting that you 
will work for the hearing and vote for the 
passage of the Christian amendment. 

Thank you. 

I also wish to thank you for your speech 
concerning the alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing. Ido hope it goes through (the bill) this 
time. 

Respectfully, 
PEARLA S. SAYRE. 


GRACE REFORMED CHURCH, 
Waterloo, Iowa, March 4, 1958. 

Dran Sm: For some time I have been 
studying the bill, S. 582, now introduced by 
Senator LANGER. I wrote to you concerning a 
similar bill some time ago. I would like to 
follow that letter with this one expressing 
my convictions again. As a minister I con- 
stantly come up against all sorts of vital evi- 
dence that something must be done by voters 
and the Congressmen together. 

‘There are many in our church who are be- 
coming more and more alarmed about this 
threat to much that is precious in Chris- 
tianity and America. The terrible cost of 
liquor can hardly be spelled out in dollars 
and cents; from where I stand it must be 
written in terms of moral, social, and spir- 
itual prices as well. 

I hope this bill will not die a quiet death 
in committee. And I trust that you will seek 
the voters’ interest as well as the public wel- 
fare when you are confronted by it. I hope 
that this year will see the passage of S. 582 
and go far to not only ban all alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising, but also strike a blow 
which will uproot a constantly growing but 
terribly sinister threat to much that we hold 
dear as both Christians and Americans, 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL L. Lupxes, 


Warronp Ciry, N. DAK., March 5, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator LANGER: Below is a copy of 
letter that our Watford City Woman's Chris- 
tion Union is sending tomorrow to Senator 
Younc and to Representatives BURDICK and 
KRUEGER. We appreciate more than we can 
say the fact that you introduced this bill, 
and our sincere thanks go out to you and 
also to Representative SILER, of Kentucky, 
for the bill he introduced, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Dora B. ERICKSON, 
Legislative Chairman. 

Copy: 

“Dear Sm: We, the Watford City WOTU, 
are very happy to note the introduction into 
the Senate by our Senator, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate bill 682, to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages. 

“Also the bill introduced into the House 
by Representative StrR, of Kentucky, House 
bill 4835, to prohibit transportation of alco- 
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holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and over the air. 

“We feel strongly that both of these bills 
should receive a majority vote in both the 
Senate and the House, and strongly urge that 
you do all in your power to help bring about 
the passing of these bills. We shall greatly 
appreciate your efforts in behalf of same. 

“Sincerely, 
“The MEMBERS OF THE WATFORD CITY, 
N. Dax., WCTU.” 

At our monthly meeting yesterday the 
members present signed their names. The 
only thing that was too bad was that the 
roads were so bad that not quite half of our 
members were present. They would, of 
course, have signed it 100 percent. 

Mrs. Erickson, 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN., February 28, 1958. 
North Dakota Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: First, I want to express my 
sincere wish that you have fully recovered in 
health. 

Next, I want to express my hopes that the 
bill against the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages which you have been battling for will 
receive the attention it deserves and be 
passed, and then the name of WILLIAM LAN R 
will live long in American history—like the 
good achieved by George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, 

Juvenile delinquency, one of our great 
American problems, can be laid at the door 
of the promotion of alcoholic drinks (I don't 
accept the name beverage). Some time ago 
Governor Freeman with some of his associ- 
ates from the capital, including the liquor 
control administrator, were in Alexandria 
promoting their party, I presume. I attended 
the meeting and talked with the liquor con- 
trol agent asking him if it is within the law 
for juveniles to bowl or roller skate in places 
that have their entrances labeled with beer 
signs. His reply, in the hearing of our Repre- 
sentative Julian Newhouse, was “Absolutely 
not.” While Alexandria has received national 
recognition for their juvenile program, it is 
a fact that the youth have no other place to 
bowl or roller skate, except beer joints, 
There are three entrances to the bowling 
alley, all of which have a beer sign over 
them. I mentioned this fact to the man- 
ager and told him I had taken a picture to 
prove this fact and he threatened me by say- 
ing, “If you use that picture, I'll make it hot 
for you.” The liquor control agent asked my 
name and said he would make an investiga- 
tion. I have heard nothing further, except 
I was told that the liquor control agent went 
to a restaurant and ate alone rather than be 
with the balance of the party, and be em- 
barrassed, who were having their meal at the 
American Legion club rooms—where I under- 
stand liquor is featured. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
American Weekly of February 23, in which 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland, consultant for Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., in the article, How To Be a 
Failure, writes: “Intemperance is one of the 
great and growing causes of failure in the 
United States today.” I know personally 
that it is the cause of failure in Europe also, 
One of my relatives, an official in Spain, told 
me the soldiers of the United States wore 
civilian suits (except at a private party) and 
my nephew, when he came to see me in 
Frankfort, Germany, where he was stationed, 
came in a civilian suit, I commented on it 
and his reply was, “Aunty Esther, we get no 
consideration whatever in the city if we ap- 
pear in a uniform.” 

One of our local editors handed me a copy 
of the January issue of Annals where, on page 
8, in Forward I find: “Therefore, not only 
is alcohol the cause of alcoholism, but the 
proper attack on alcoholism is an attack on 
the use of alcohol, especially on persons who 
are involved in the production, distribution, 
promotion, and sale of the product.” 
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On page 20 I find: “Shortly after World 
War F, Richard Peabody returned from mili- 
tary service seriously disorganized as a result 
of drinking.” He made a recovery and is now 
using his influence for good, but I say shame 
on the United States for the promotion of 
many evils while our boys were in service. 

Even before we had entered into war, I was 
a guest at officers’ quarters in Fort Snelling 
and the place resembled an oldtime saloon— 
white aprons, bars, and rum from the Virgin 
Islands. The women said it was quite certain 
we were about to enter into war, which came 
to pass soon afterward. 

Recently, in our town a man came out from 
Veterans of Foreign Wars quarters, got into 
his car and backed across into another lane 
where a woman was driving, smashed her 
car; she was hospitalized and the veteran 
jailed for drunken driving. 

In the February 13 National Voice, I find a 
statement from the American Brewers maga- 
zine which states, The 1940 baby crop will 
reach the legal (in some States) drinking age 
in 1958. Thus the long anticipated per cap- 
ita consumption increase will begin to take 
shape during the coming year,” What devil- 
ish greed. 

We can't get the news over the radio in 
our town unless we listed to a beer commer- 
cial, because the station feels they can't get 
along without that revenue. The man at the 
head of KXRA is from Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
attended school with my relative (a cousin of 
Bishop Malloy), and he said he neither 
smokes nor drinks because he learned earlier 
in life what it did to others. Still, he can’t 
be his brother's keeper because of the money 
involved. 

I wrote a letter to President Eisenhower 
of an experience a stcwardess (a former 
neighbor) had on a plane. Her experience 
as she had related it was signed by her 
father. President Eisenhower turned it over 
to the Aeronautics Board and I received a 
reply, but I am sure they never made any 
investigation. The copilot on her plane had 
to leave his station to battle a man and strap 
him down. She said she was never so fright- 
ened and never wanted to have a like experl- 
ence. The question of serving liquor in the 
áir should be quickly answered by “Is it 
right?” I don’t want to be a passenger on 
any plane where liquor is served. I had one 
experience, and certainly it was awful. 

I have written a letter which is much too 
long. We are told to make our letters to our 
Senators short and to the point, but I hope 
you will appreciate my interest in what you 
are trying to do. We sent in petitions from 
Alexandria last year, which I assume are still 
on record. 

The past 10 days I have been hospitalized 
from a fall. Fortunately, my injury is not 
as serious as it might have been, but a broken 
bone takes time to heal. My Weimeraner 
dog came from behind and swept me off my 
feet, causing a back injury in a fall on the ice. 

The Great Northern Red River diner now 
sells the canned beer and at times looks like 
a saloon instead of a diner—certainly not a 
place to take youth in to eat, 

For 2 days now we have no Great Northern 
service. Forty-eight freight cars were de- 
railed a short distance south of Alexandria 
coming from Fargo with potatoes and grain. 
Fortunately, it wasn’t a passenger train and 
no one was hurt. All trains rerouted until 
tomorrow. 

With wishes for your continued success, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CARL V. ANDERSON 
Esther Bergquist. 

P. S.—Belleve I mentioned before that my 
cousin Doris Bergquist was who married to 
Clark Madsen (a former tentmate of Vice 
President Nrxon) was a sorority sister of your 
artist daughter. I met your daughter in 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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Augusta, Maine, February 7, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator LANGER: I have learned that 
you are in a position to be of service in the 
matter of S. 582 relative to alcoholic adver- 
tising. 

Not being a young man, I have been fa- 
miliar with the old saloon days, prohibition, 
repeal and that current situation. The 
liquor traffic is an evil in that it brings upon 
people detrimental effects for themselves and 
danger for other people. The old argument 
that people want it and will get it has some 
truth, but the real situation is that appeal- 
ing and persuasive advertising enters our 
home in spite of our desires. The current 
appeal is to make people, especially youth, 
feel that they ought to use alcoholic bever- 


ages. 

Anything which you can do to aid legisla- 
tion to prevent or curb this invasion of the 
home by vendors of alcohol will be much 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED G. HEMPSTEAD. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am writing in sup- 
port of your bill, S. 582. It’s time something 
was done. I hope we succeed. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM De WOLFF. 


PLANT City, FLA., March 15, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I feel as a “voice crying in the 
wilderness,” yet my voice along with others 
will help I'm sure. We do appreciate your 
stand on the question of alcoholic beverages. 
The situation is most appalling. Our Na- 
tion is inwardly decaying from this evil. Do 
fight. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. CECIL TILLERY. 


GRAFTON, N. DAK., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sre: I will greatly appreciate your 
support of the Langer bill. 
Yours truly, 
Mary LAMARRE, 
GRAFTON, N. Dax. 
Hon. W. LANGER, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I would appreciate your support 
of Langer bill, S. 582. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHAS. ADAMSEN, 


GRAFTON, N. Dax., February 18, 1958. 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: I would appreciate your sup- 
port of Langer bill, S. 582. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. A. G. TVERBERG, 


GRAFTON, N. DAK., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. WM. LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We would appreciate your support on the 
Langer bill, S. 582. Would be gratefully ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, JENNIE SCORE. 
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FEDERAL FAIR TRADE BILL—PETI- 
TION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Fred B. Scheel, 
of Fargo, N. Dak., favoring the enact- 
ment of the Federal fair trade bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SCHEEL’S HARDWARE, 
Fargo, N. Dak., May 26, 1958. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I am writing for 
support of the proposed Harris Federal fair 
trade bill, because lack of fair trade in the 
last few months has proved the following in 
our case: 

1. We have had to discontinue those prod- 
ucts which are being sold almost at cost be- 
cause our salesmen work on commission, and 
we can’t pay a commission on those items 
which have no gross margin. 

2. The selling at a variety of prices, in- 
stead of increasing sales, decreases sales in 
actual practice. Why, I don't know, unless 
it could be good products lose their prestige 
as gift items and, consequently, their sales. 
I didn’t realize that this would be the situ- 
ation before the large-price scale break- 
downs came early this year, But this has 
been the actual result, and fair trade, on 
which I was lukewarm before, now seems to 
be a necessity for a certain substantial por- 
tion of good products at retail level. 

Respectfully, 
Prep B, ScHEEL, 


MANDATORY CONTROL OF OIL 
IMPORTS—PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the Governor of North 
Dakota, relating to mandatory control 
over oil imports. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bismarck, N. DAK., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. WX. LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

I urge your support of principles of 
mandatory control over oll imports as set 
forth in Ikard bill. 

Jonn E. Davis, 
Governor of North Dakota. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 12540, An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
pee and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1657). 


PROTECTION OF PRODUCERS AND 
CONSUMERS AGAINST CERTAIN 
MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I report favorably with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 469) to pro- 
tect producers and consumers against 
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misbranding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 1658) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
dividual views of the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Potrer] be printed with the 
report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Washing- 
ton; and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

8. 3951. A bill to amend the act of June 
7, 1897, as amended, and section 4233A of 
the Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe day 
signals for certain vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 3952. A bill to amend section 1073 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to provide 
for the punishment of any individual who 
travels in interstate or foreign commerce to 
avoid prosecution or punishment for in- 
decent molestation of a minor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 8958. A bill to revise, codify, and enact 
into law, title 23 of the United States Code, 
entitled Highways“; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 3954. A bill to provide for the registra- 
tion and regulation of labor unions, to in- 
sure their financial regularity and the main- 
tenance of democratic processes and 
procedures by the members thereof, to 
amend the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3955. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange land and im- 
provements with the city of Redding, Shasta 
County, Calif., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 3958. A bill for the relief of Justin W. 

Hardin; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 3957. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3958. A bill for the relief of Asae Nishi- 
moto; and 

S. 3959. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3960. A bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to provide for the transportation of 
mail, and for services in connection there- 
with by motor vehicle carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


DAY SIGNALS FOR CERTAIN 
VESSELS 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 


request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
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bill to amend the act of June 7, 1897, as 
amended, and section 4233A of the Re- 
vised Statutes, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe 
day signals for certain vessels, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
memorandum explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3951) to amend the act of 
June 7, 1897, as amended, and section 
4233A of the Revised Statutes, so as to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prescribe day signals for certain ves- 
sels, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

The memorandum presented by Mr, 
MacNusoN is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM RE DRAFT BILL TO AMEND THE 
ACT or JUNE 7, 1897, AS AMENDED, AND SEC- 
TION 4233A OF THE REVISED STATUTES, SO AS 
To AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY To PRESCRIBE Day SIGNALS FOR CERTAIN 
VESSELS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


In the Federal Register of January 10, 1948, 
there were published certain regulations of 
the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army (13 F. R. 150), and the Coast Guard 
(13 F. R. 152). The Coast Guard regulations 
are substantially identical to the Corps of 
Engineers’ regulations. These regulations, 
now in effect, prescribe lights and day signals 
for dredges and vessels working on obstruc- 
tions and signals to be used by vessels in 
passing floating plants in navigable chan- 
nels. The Corps of Engineers’ regulations, 
now codified in 33 C. F. R. 201.1-201.16, are 
applicable to the Great Lakes and the western 
rivers. The Coast Guard regulations, 33 
O. F. R. 80.18-80.3la, are applicable on cer- 
tain inland waters, that is, the same waters 
on which the inland rules of the road are 
applicable. 

The statutory authority for the issuance 
of the Corps of Engineers’ regulations is sec- 
tion 7 of the River and Harbor Act of August 
8, 1917 (40 Stat. 266; 33 U. S. C. 1), which 
provides in pertinent part as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
War to prescribe such regulations for the 
use, administration, and navigation of the 
navigable waters of the United States as in 
his judgment the public necessity may re- 
quire for the protection of life and property, 
or of operations of the United States in chan- 
nel improvement, covering all matters not 
specifically delegated by law to some other 
executive agency.” 

The statutory authority for the issuance 
of the Coast Guard regulations referred to 
above was section 2 of the act of June 7, 
1897 (30 Stat. 102), as amended to date of 
issuance (33 U. S. C. 157 (1946 ed.), which 
provided in pertinent part as follows: 

“The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
shall establish such rules to be observed, on 
the waters mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion [all harbors, rivers, and inland waters of 
the United States, except the Great Lakes 
and their connecting and tributary waters 
as far east as Montreal and the Red River of 
the north and rivers emptying into the Gulf 
of Mexico and their tributaries] by steam 
vessels in passing each other and as to the 
lights to be carried by ferryboats and by 
barges and canal boats when in tow of steam 
vessels, and as to the lights and day signals 
to be carried by vessels, dredges of all types, 
and vessels working on wrecks or other ob- 
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struction to navigation or moored for sub- 
marine operations, or made fast to a sunken 
object which may drift with the tide or be 
towed, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, as he may from time to time deem 
necessary for safety.” 

A few months after the promulgation of 
the regulations described above Congress en- 
acted Public Law 544, 80th Congress, act of 
May 21, 1948, 62 Statute 249, which affected 
the authority for issuing the regulations de- 
seribed above. Public Law 544 amended, 
inter alia, section 2 of the act of June 7, 1897, 
33 United States Code 157, supra, to read in 
pertinent part as follows: 

“Sec. 2 (a). That the Commandant of the 
United States Coast Guard shall establish 
such rules to be observed on the waters men- 
tioned in the preceding section by steam 
vessels in passing each other and as to the 
lights to be carried on such waters by ferry- 
boats and by vessels and craft of all types 
when in tow of steam vessels, or operating 
by handpower or horsepower or drifting with 
the current, and any other vessels not pro- 
vided for, not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, as he from time to time 
may deem necessary for safety.” 

It appears that the phrase, “and day sig- 
nals” was inadvertently omitted from the 
amended section 2. Report No. 406, 80th 
Congress, of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries on H. R. 3350, which 
later became Public Law 544, does not in- 
clude any statement of intention to delete 
the authority to prescribe day signals, al- 
though the report does include a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury setting forth, 
among other things, the specific amendments 
to the inland rules intended to be made by 
the bill. The omission of the authority to 
prescribe day signals raises a doubt as to the 
validity of the present Coast Guard regula- 
tions relating to day signals for certain 
vessels on inland waters. To resolve this 
doubt it is recommended that the words 
“and day signals” be inserted following the 
words “as to the lights“ in section 2 (a). 

It is also recommended that section 2 (a) 
be amended by deleting the words “the Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard” 
and substituting therefor the words “the 
Secretary of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating.” The purpose of 
this amendment is to follow the policy stated 
by Congress in Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 
1950 that all functions of the Treasury De- 
partment be vested in the Secretary. Simi- 
lar amendments are proposed for section 2 
(b) of the act of June 7, 1897, as amended. 
It is also recommended that the words, “as 
provided for in article 30 of chapter 802 of 
the laws of 1890“ be deleted for the reason 
that the statute cited has been repealed and 
superseded by the act of October 11, 1951, 
65 Statute 406. 

The bill would also amend section 2 (a) of 
the act of June 7, 1897, as amended, and 
section 4233A (a) of the Revised Statutes by 
deleting from each the requirement that 
“two printed copies of such rules shall be 
furnished to all vessels and craft mentioned 
in this subsection, which rules shall, where 
practicable, be kept posted up in conspic- 
uous places thereon,” and substituting the 
provision that “a pamphlet containing such 
act and regulations shall be furnished to 
all vessels and craft subject to this act. On 
vessels and craft over 65 feet in length the 
pamphlet shall, where practicable, be kept 
on board and available for ready reference.” 
The existing provision requires that only the 
rules be kept on board (i. e., posted). It is 
essential that the statutory rules also be 
kept on board. The Coast Guard now pub- 
lishes the statutory and regulatory rules 
together in a pamphlet. The requirement 
that the rules be posted is not necessary. 
It is only necessary that the rules be handy 
in pamphlet form for ready reference, where 
practicable. Moreover, the existing require- 
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ment applies only to vessels and craft men- 
tioned in the subsection. There are many 
other vessels that should be required to 
carry the rules pamphlet, where practicable. 
The proposed amending language reflects the 
foregoing considerations. 

It is proposed in the draft bill to amend 
section 3 of the act of June 7, 1897, as 
amended, 33 U. S. C. 159, by changing the 
language to provide that an unlicensed pilot, 
engineer, mate, or master, as well as one 
who is licensed may be cited for a violation 
of the rules. It is also proposed that the 
word “steam” be deleted so that persons in 
sailing ships and other vessels not propelled 
by machinery will be subject to penalty for 
violation of the rules. It is further pro- 
posed that the amount of the penalty be 
increased from $100 to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $500. This increase in penalty 
would make it equal to the amount now 
provided for in the Western Rivers rules, 
section 4233B of the Revised Statutes, and 
as proposed for the Great Lakes rules in H. R. 
7226 and S. 1976, 85th Congress. Certain 
other clarifying changes in phraseology are 
proposed in section 3. The draft bill would 
amend section 4 of the act of June 7, 1897, 
as amended, 33 U. S. C. 159, by increasing 
the penalty from $200 to $500 and by add- 
ing a provision that the vessel would be 
liable to a penalty for a violation of the 
regulations established pursuant to the act. 
Certain clarifying changes in phraseology are 
also proposed to section 4. 

Section 4233A of the Revised Statutes was 
also enacted by Public Law 544. Section 
4233A is worded exactly the same as amended 
section 2 of the act of June 7, 1897, supra. 
Section 4233A is the authority for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prescribe regula- 
tions to supplement the Western Rivers 
rules to prevent collisions. The enactment 
of section 4233A has raised a doubt as to the 
validity of the Corps of Engineers regula- 
tions, 33 CFR 201.1-201.16, supra, insofar 
as they purport to prescribe lights for cer- 
tain vessels on the Western Rivers. The 
authority to prescribe such lights has been 
specifically delegated to the Commandant 
(Secretary of the Treasury) by section 4233A. 
Apparently, then, the Corps of Engineers has 
no authority to prescribe such lights under 
section 7 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1917, 40 Stat. 266, 33 U. S. C. 1, supra, since 
section 7 authorizes the Corps of Engineers 
to issue regulations only with respect to 
matters not specifically delegated by law to 
some other executive department. 

It is proposed that section 4233A be 
amended in the same way as proposed above 
for section 2 of the act of June 7, 1897, 33 
U. S. C. 157. If so amended, section 4233A 
would authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prescribe day signals for certain ves- 
sels on the Western Rivers, as well as for 
lights, as at present. Then it is planned 
that the present Corps of Engineers regula- 
tions for the Western Rivers be cancelled 
and reissued by the Secretary of the Treas- 

under the authority of the amended 
section 4233A. There would then be no 
doubt of their validity. 


LABOR UNION DEMOCRACY ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the registration and 
regulation of labor unions, to insure their 
financial regularity and the maintenance 
of democratic processes and procedures 
by the members thereof, to amend the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a summary of the bill, which ex- 
plains the measure, and which I intend 
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to call up when the debate on the pro- 
posed labor legislation begins, to be fol- 
lowed by the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
summary and bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3954) to provide for the 
registration and regulation of labor 
unions, to insure their financial regu- 
larity and the maintenance of demo- 
cratic processes and procedures by the 
members thereof, to amend the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The summary presented by Mr. GOLD- 
WATER is as follows: 


Summary or SENATOR GOLDWATER'S PROPOSED 
LABOR BILL SUBSTITUTE To BE CALLED THE 
LABOR UNION Democracy Act OF 1958 


1. Title I is substantially identical with 
the report and disclosure provisions in the 
subcommittee-Kennedy bill (which in turn 
are based on the McClellan bill). There are 
some minor differences but the one impor- 
tant difference is that the Goldwater substi- 
tute requires labor unions to remove officers 
and employees from such office or employ- 
ment if these officers-or employees willfully 
refuse to file the information required by the 
bill or have been convicted of failing to do 
so. Unions which do not remove such non- 
complying officers and employees are denied 
access to the processes of the National Labor 
Relations Board and are denied tax im- 
munity. 

2. Title II dealing with trusteeships of 
local unions is identical with the trustee- 
ships provisions of the subcommittee-Ken- 
nedy bill. 

3. Title III deals with the democratic 
rights of union members and the recall of 
union officers (this is based on provisions 
in the Knowland bill). It provides for an 
NLRB referendum among union employees 
where such referendum is petitioned for by 
20 percent of the union members. Such 
referendum may be for the purpose of re- 
calling union officers or amending, modify- 
ing, revising or repealing any provisions of 
their union’s constitution, bylaws or other 
governing rules or regulations. 

The procedure for implementing these 
initiative and referendum provisions is sub- 
stantially the same as the unfair labor prac- 
tice procedure now utilized by the NLRB 
with all of the customary rights of hearing, 
judicial review, and appeal. 

The Goldwater substitute proposal re- 
quires the union to secure ratification by a 
majority vote among its members of a pro- 
vision in any collective bargaining agree- 
ment by which the union waives or sur- 
renders the right of its members to strike. 

Makes it a misdemeanor for any union 
officer who in any way willfully fails to carry 
out the wishes of the union members as ex- 
pressed through the referendum procedures 
set forth above. 

Makes it a felony for anyone to restrain or 
coerce any member of a labor union who 
seeks to invoke or participate in any of the 
voting or referendum procedures described 
in this title. 

4. Title IV amends various provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

(a) This deals with the question of voting 
rights of replaced economic strikers. The 
Goldwater substitute uses the language of 
the administration proposals of 1954 which 
prohibit the holding of an NLRB election at 
the request of an employer during the first 
year of a strike and at the request of any 
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other person during the first 6 months of a 
strike, 

(b) Repeals the non-Communist affidavit 
and financial reporting requirements of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

(c) Solves the “no man's land“ problem by 
authorizing the States to assert jurisdiction 
in those classes of labor cases in which the 
NLRB would refuse to assert jurisdiction. 
This is substantially the present administra- 
tion proposal introduced by Senator SMITH. 

(d) This closes the “middleman” loophole 
in the present law in accordance with the 
current administration proposal of Senator 
SMITH. 

(e) The sutstitute permits the payment of 
moneys into a trust fund established for 
apprenticeship or training programs which 
are now illegal. This is in accordance with 
the administration proposal of Senator 
SMITH. 

(f) This closes seyeral of the loopholes in 
the present prohibitions on secondary boy- 
cotts but makes pressure on secondary em- 
ployers lawful where the secondary employer 
is handling the farmed-out struck work of 
the primary employer. This language is 
taken from the administration proposal of 
Senator SmirH. Supplementing this change 
the Taft-Hartley Act is amended to permit 
suits for damages for all illegal secondary 
boycotts and jurdisdictional strikes. 

(g) The Goldwater substitute adds a new 
provision to the Taft-Hartley Act which per- 
mits the NLRB to conduct certification or 
decertification elections during the life of a 
collective bargaining agreement with a con- 
dition that regardless of the outcome of such 
NLRB election, the contract will remain in 
effect if otherwise lawful until its termi- 
nation date. 

(h) The substitute regulates organizational 
and recognition picketing. It makes it un- 
lawful for a minority union to picket an 
employer for the object of forcing him to 
commit the unfair labor practice of recog- 
nizing or bargaining exclusively with such 
minority union. It also makes it an unfair 
labor practice by a union to picket an em- 
ployer where an object of the picketing is to 
cause employees to join the labor union. 


The bill (S. 3954), introduced by Mr. 
GOLDWATER, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Labor Union Democracy Act 
of 1958.” 

Declaration of findings, purposes, and policy 

Sec, 2. (a) The Congress finds that, in the 
public interest, it continues to be the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to provide 
laws protecting employees’ rights to organize, 
choose their own representatives, bargain 
collectively, and otherwise engage in con- 
certed activities for their mutual benefit; 
that incentives to this end, such as Federal 
laws granting tax exemptions, should be 
continued with appropriate limitations; that 
labor unions and the millions of workers they 
represent have a substantial impact on the 
commerce of the Nation, and on the national 
economy and revenues; that in order to ac- 
complish the objective of a free flow of com- 
merce and the protection of the national 
revenue it is essential that labor unions and 
their officials adhere to the highest standards 
of responsibility to the rank and file members 
who rely on them for honest representation 
and protection of their interests. 

(b) The Congress further finds from recent 
investigations in the labor and management 
fields many instances of breach of trust, 
corruption, violence, disregard of the rights 
of individual workers, and other failures to 
observe high standards of responsibility and 
trust, which require further and supple- 
mentary legislation that will afford n 
protection of the rights and interests of 
workers and the public generally as they 
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relate to the activities of labor unions and 
of their officers, agents, and representatives. 

The Congress, therefore, further finds and 
declares that the enactment of this act is 
necessary to aid, protect, and further com- 
merce, protect the revenue of the United 
States, and benefit the public welfare. 

(e] It is declared to be the policy of the 
United States to advance the objectives, pro- 
tect the national interests, and correct the 
evils referred to in subsection (a), and to 
deter and penalize those acts and omissions 
of labor unions and their officers, agents, and 
representatives which are detrimental to the 
rights and interests of Individual employees 
whom they represent and the public, as well 
as acts of employers and their agents which 
contribute thereto, by appropriate means as 
provided in this act, and the imposition of 
eriminal penalties for willful wrongdoing. 

Definitions 


Sze. 3. When used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, labor unions, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal representa- 
tives, trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or re- 
ceivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any per- 
son acting as an agent of an employer, di- 
rectly or indirectly, but shall not include the 
United States or any wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporation, or any Federal Reserve 
bank, or any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or any corporation or association 
operating a hospital, if no part of the net 
earnings mures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, or any person sub- 
ject to the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
from time to time, or any labor union (other 
than when acting as an employer), or anyone 
acting in the capacity of officer or agent of 
such labor union. 

(3) The term “employee” shall include any 
employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, unless 
the act explicity states otherwise, and shall 
include any individual whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of, or in connection with, 
any current labor dispute or because of any 
unfair labor practice, and who has not ob- 
tained any other regular and substantially 
equivalent employment, but shall not include 
any individual employed as an agricultural 
laborer, or in the domestic service of any fam- 
ily or person at his home, or any individual 
employed by his parent or spouse, or any in- 
dividual having the status of an independent 
contractor, or any individual employed as a 
supervisor, or any individual employed by 
an employer subject to the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended from time to time, or by any 
other person who is not an employer as 
herein defined. 

(4) The term “labor union” means any 


exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, 
of dealing with employers concerning griev- 
ances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions of work, 
and which (A) is the representative for or 
has as one of its purposes or exists for the 
purpose of representing employees in collec- 
tive bargaining in any industry affecting 
commerce or is seeking to become such a 
representative or (B) has an affiliate or con- 
stituent unit in a State, Territory, or foreign 
country other than that in which it has its 
principal office or place of business. 

(5) The term “officer” includes a member 
of any board, council, committee, or other 
body established by the constitution or 
charter of a labor union which is empowered 
by such constitution or charter to exercise 
go or executive functions with respect 
to such labor union. 

(6) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

et? Any term used in this act and not de- 

ed herein shall have the same meaning as 
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im the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947. 


TITLE IE—REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE. 


Src. 101. Every labor union engaged in an 
commerce shall file with 
the Secretary: 


(a] A copy of fts constitution and bylaws 
and a report, signed by its president and 
secretary or other principal officers, contain- 
ing the following information: 

(1) the name of such labor union and ad- 
dress of its principal place of business; 

(2) the names and titles of its principal 
officers (including its principal financial 
officer); 


(3) the initiation fee or fees which new 
members are required to pay on becoming 
members of such labor union; 

(4) the regular dues or fees which mem- 
bers are required to pay in order to remain 
members in good standing of such labor 
union; and 

(5) through means of a detailed state- 
ment, or by reference to provisions of its 
constitution and bylaws or other governing 
documents, procedures followed with respect 
to (f) qualifications for or restrictions on 


of assessments, (v) 
imposition of fines, (vi) authorization for 

demands, (vil) ratification of 
contract terms, (viii) authorization for 
strikes, (ix) authorization for disbursements 
of union funds, (x) audit of union financial 
transactions, (xi) participatiom in insur- 
ance or other benefit plans, and (zii) expul- 
sion of members and the grounds therefor; 
and 

(b) A financial report signed by its chief 
financial officer and two other principal offi- 
cers con the following information 
and related data in such detail as may be 
necessary accurately to disclose its financial 
condition and operations during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year: 

(1) assets and liabilities at the beginning 
and end of the fiscal year; 

(2) receipts of any kind and the sources 
thereof; 

(3) salary and allowances and other dis- 
bursements to each officer and each em- 
ployee; 

(4) direct or indirect loans to any officer, 
employee, or member together with a state- 
ment of the arrangements for repayment 
and the purposes thereof; 

(5) direct or indirect loans to any business 
enterprise together with a statement of the 
arrangements for repayment and the pur- 
poses thereof; 

(6) other disbursements of any kind and 
the purposes thereof. 

(e) Labor unions having gross annual re- 
ceipts of less than $25,000 (excluding pay- 
ments received by trustees under section 
302 (c) (5) or (6) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947, as amended) shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this section: 
Provided, That the Secretary may revoke the 
exemption of any labor union with respect 
to which he determines, after such investi- 
gation as he deems proper, that the purposes 
of this section would be served thereby. 

Sec. 102. (a) Every officer of a labor union 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
and every employee, other than a clerical 
employee, who received wages, salary, or 
other allowances from labor unions shall file 
with the Secretary a signed report listing 
and describing for the preceding fiscal year— 

(1) any stock, bond, security, or other in- 
terest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse, directly or indirectly, held in, and ang 
income which he or his spouse derived di- 
rectly or indirectly from an employer whose 
employees such labor union represents or is 
actively seeking to represent, except pay- 
ments and other benefits received as a regular 
employee of such employer; 
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(2) any transaction in which he or his 


ployees such labor union represents or is 
actively seeking to represent; 

(3) any stock, bond, security, or other in- 
terest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse, directly or indirectly, held in, and 
any income which he or his spouse, directly 
or indirectly, derived from, any business a 
substantial part of which consists of buying 
from, selling or leasing to, or otherwise deal- 
ing with, the business of am employer whose 
employees such labor union represents or is 
actively seeking to represent; 

(4) any stock, bond, security, or other in- 
terest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse, or indirectly, held in, and 
any income which he or his spouse, directly 
or indirectly, derived from, a business any 
part of which consists of buying from, sell- 
ing or leasing to, or otherwise dealing with 
such labor union; 

(5) any direct or indirect 


bargaining, except purchases and sale of 
goods in the regular course of business at 
prices generally available to any employee of 
such employer; and 

(6) any payment received directly or in- 
directly from any employer or any person 
who acts as a labor relations expert, adviser, 
or consultant to an employer pursuant to 
any agreement or arrangement by which he 
is to influence or affect employees in the 
exercise of rights guaranteed by seetion 7 of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. 

(b) The provisions of sub 
. 
to securities traded on a national securities 
exchange or to shares in an investment 
company registered under the Investment 
Company Act of 1940, or to securities of a 
public utility holding company registered 
under the Public Utility Holding 
Act of 1935, or to any income derived there- 

Eg Nothing contained in this section shall 

be construed to require am officer or em- 
ployee of a labor union to file a report un- 
der subsection (a) unless he holds an inter- 
est, has received income or a loan or has 
engaged in a transaction described therein. 

Sse. 103. (a) Every employer engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce who is a 
party to any agreement or arrangement with 
any person by which such person under- 
takes— 

(A) to infiuence or affect: employees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed by sec- 
tion 7 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, or 


interfering with, res or coercing em- 
ployees in the exercise of rights guaranteed 
by section 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, 
shall file annually a report with the Secre- 
tay signed by its President and Treasurer 
or corresponding — officers contain- 
ing the following informa’ 

ie the name see — such employer 

is engaged in doing business, the nature of 
the business, and the address of the em- 
ployer’s principal place of business; 

(2) the name of each labor union with 
which the employer has a collective bargain- 
ing agreement or which has served notice 
upon such employer that such labor union 
represents a majority of the employer's em- 
ployees and seeks to negotiate a collective 
8 agreement on behalf of such em- 

‘oyees; 
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(3) a detailed statement of any agreement 
or arrangement to which such employer is a 
of a type described in paragraph (A) or 

(B) of this subsection; and 

(4) a financial statement in sufficient de- 

tail accurately to disclose for the preceding 
fiscal year— 
(i) any payment made pursuant to any 
agreement or arrangement of the types re- 
ferred to in paragraphs (A) and (B) of this 
subsection to which such employer is a party; 
and 

(ii) any payment, directly or indirectly, of 
any money or thing of value, or any promise 
or agreement therefor, to any labor union or 
any officer or employee of any labor union 
engaged in any industry affecting commerce. 

(b) Every person engaged in providing 
labor relations consultant service to an em- 
ployer engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce pursuant to any agreement or arrange- 
ment under which such consultant under- 
takes— 

(A) to influence or affect employees in the 
exercise of their rights to engage or refrain 
from engaging in concerted activities and the 
other rights guaranteed by section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
or 

(B) to provide an employer involved in a 
labor dispute with the services of paid in- 
formants or investigators, or any agency or 
instrumentality engaged in the business of 
interfering with, restraining, or coercing 
employees in the exercise of rights guaran- 
teed by section 7 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, 
shall file annually a report with the Secretary 
containing the following information: 

(1) the name under which the labor rela- 
tions consultant is engaged in doing business 
and the address of his principal place of 
business; 

(2) receipts of any kind from employers 
on account of labor relations advice or serv- 
ices, designating the sources thereof; 

(3) disbursements of any kind, in connec- 
tion with such services and the purposes 
thereof; 

(4) a detailed statement of such agree- 
ment or arrangement. Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
require a report from a labor relations con- 
sultant retained by an employer by reason 
of his giving advice to such employer or repre- 
senting such employer in any court or ad- 
ministrative agency or engaging in collective 
bargaining on behalf of such employer with 

to wages, hours, or other terms or 
conditions of employment or the negotiation 
of an agreement or any question arising 
thereunder. 

Sec. 104. (a) The contents of the reports 
and documents filed with the Secretary pur- 
suant to sections 101, 102, and 103 shall be 
public information, and the Secretary may 
publish any information and data concern- 
ing labor unions, employers, and labor rela- 
tions consultants which he obtains pursuant 
to the provisions of this title, use the infor- 
mation and data for statistical and research 
purposes, and compile and publish such 
studies, analyses, reports, and surveys based 
thereon as he may deem appropriate. 

(b) The Secretary shall by regulation 
make provision for the inspection and ex- 
amination, on the request of any person, of 
the information and data contained in any 
report or other document filed with him pur- 
suant to the provisions of sections 101, 102, 
and 103. 

(c) The Secretary may by regulation pro- 
vide for the furnishing by the Department 
of Labor of copies of reports or other docu- 
ments filed with the Department pursuant 
to sections 101, 102, and 103, upon payment 
of a charge based upon the cost of the serv- 
ice. All moneys received in payment of such 
charges shall be deposited to the credit of 
the appropriation of the agency of the De- 
partment of Labor rendering such service 
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and mray be used, in the discretion of the 
Secretary and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for the ordinary expenses 
of such agency. 

Sec. 105. Every person shall make, keep, 
and preserve for such periods and under such 
conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
such records and accounts of financial trans- 
actions as may be necessary to prepare and 
verify the financial reports required by sec- 
tions 101 and 103. 

Sec. 106. (a) Reports required to be filed 
under sections 101, 102, and 103 of this title 
shall be filed within 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this title, or within 60 days 
after the date when any person is first re- 
quired to file any such report pursuant to 
such sections, whichever is the later date, 
and annually thereafter as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. 

(b) The Secretary shall have authority to 
issue, amend, and rescind rules and regula- 
tions prescribing the form, content, and pub- 
lication of reports to be filed under this act 
and such other reasonable rules and regula- 
tions (including rules prescribing reports 
concerning building funds, trusts, or enter- 
prises financed by a labor union) as he may 
find necessary to prevent the circumvention 
or evasion of such reporting requirements. 
Such reports shall provide space for any nat- 
ural person to state that he refuses to fur- 
nish information required by the report on 
the ground that the information would tend 
to incriminate him under a law of the United 
States, or any State or Territory thereof. In 
exercising his power under this section the 
Secretary may prescribe simplified forms of 
reports for small labor unions and small 
employers for whom he finds that a detailed 
report would be unduly burdensome. 

(c) The Secretary shall have the power, 
when he has probable cause to believe that 
any person has violated this title, to make 
an investigation and in connection there- 
with he may enter such places and inspect 
such records and accounts as may be neces- 
sary to enable him to determine the facts 
relative thereto. 

Sec. 107. (a) Any person who willfully 
violates or fails to comply with any provision 
of this title or the rules or regulations issued 
thereunder shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

(b) Any person who makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact, 
knowing it to be false, or who knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact, in any docu- 
ment, report, or other information required 
under the provisions of this title or the rules 
or regulations issued thereunder shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 

(c) Any person who willfully destroys any 
books, records, reports, or statements re- 
quired to be kept by any provision of this 
title shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 

(d) Each individual required to sign re- 
ports under sections 101 and 103 shall be 
personally responsible for the filing of such 
reports or for any statement contained 
therein. 

Sec. 108. Any person who embezzles, steals, 
or unlawfully and willfully abstracts or con- 
verts to his own use or the use of another 
any of the moneys, funds, securities, prop- 
erty, or other assets of an organization which 
is exempt from taxation under section 501 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 of 
which he is an officer or by whom he is em- 
ployed directly or indirectly shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

Sec. 109. (a) Chapter 101 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2077. (a) False entry and destruc- 
tion of records of labor unions. 

“Whoever, being an officer, employee, agent, 
or representative of a labor union engaged in 
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an industry affecting commerce, or an officer, 
employee, agent, representative, or trustee of 
a trust in which such a labor union is inter- 
ested, makes any false entry in or willfully 
destroys any book or record, kept or made 
for such labor union or trust, with intent to 
injure or defraud such labor union or trust 
or any beneficiary thereunder, or to mislead 
any person authorized by law to examine or 
inspect such book or record, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years, or both.” : 

(b) The analysis preceding chapter 101 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“2077. False entry and destruction of rec- 
ords of labor unions.” 

Sec. 110. (a) No labor union engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce shall— 

(1) be certified or recognized as the repre- 
sentative of any employees by the National 
Labor Relations Board, or 

(2) be eligible to file an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge under section 10 (b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, or 

(3) be exempt from Federal income tax 
under section 501 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, if such labor union retains 
in office or in its employ any person (A) 
who, being required to sign, prepare or file 
reports under section 101 or 102, willfully 
refuses to comply with any of the provisions 
of such section, or (B) who has been tried 
and finally convicted of a crime under any 
of the provisions of this act. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any labor union until 
the termination of 60 days from the date of 
such refusal to file or such final conviction. 
Any labor union to which the provisions of 
this section become applicable is empowered 
to remove from office or employment, any 
officer or employee referred to in subsection 
(a) notwithstanding any provision in its 
constitution, bylaws, or governing rules or 
regulations to the contrary. 


TITLE II—TRUSTEESHIPS 


Sec. 201. (a) Every national or interna- 
tional labor union which has or assumes 
trusteeship over any subordinate body shall 
file with the Secretary within 30 days after 
date of the enactment of this title or the 
imposition of any such trusteeship and semi- 
annually thereafter a report, signed by its 
president and secretary or other principal of- 
ficers, containing the following informa- 
tion: (A) the name and address of the sub- 
ordinate body; (B) the date of establishing 
the trusteeship; (C) a detailed statement of 
the reason or reasons for establishing or con- 
tinuing the trusteeship; (D) the nature and 
extent of participation by the membership of 
the subordinate body in the selection of dele- 
gates to represent such body in regular or 
special conventions or other policy-deter- 
mining bodies and in the election of officers 
of such national or international labor 
unions. 

(b) The provisions of section 109 of title 
I shall be applicable to reports filed under 
this title. 

(c) Any person who willfully violates or 
fails to comply with any provision of this 
section or the rules or regulations issued 
thereunder shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

Sec. 202. Trusteeships shall be established 
and administered by a national or inter- 
national labor union over a subordinate 
body only in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of such labor union and for the pur- 
poses of correcting corruption or financial 
malpractice, assuring the performance of 
the duties of a bargaining representative, re- 
storing democratic procedures, or otherwise 
carrying out the legitimate objectives 
thereof. 
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Src, 203. (a) During a period when a sub- 
ordinate body of a labor union 
ship, it shall be unlawful (1) 
vote of delegates from such body 
convention or election of officers of the 
bor union unless the delegates have been 
chosen by secret ballot in which all the 
members in good standing of such subordi- 
nate body were eligible to participate or (2) 
to transfer to such labor union any current 


stitution and bylaws upon the bona fide dis- 
solution thereof. 

(b) Any person who shall violate the pro- 
visions of this section shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year or both. 

Sec. 204. (a) Upon the written complaint 
of any member or subordinate body of a 
labor union alleging that such organization 
has violated the provisions of sections 201, 
202, or 203, the Secretary shall investigate 
the complaint and if the Secretary finds 
probable cause to believe that such violation 
has occurred and has not been remedied 
he shall, without disclosing the identity of 
the complainant, bring civil action in any 
district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the labor union to prevent 
and restrain such violation and for such 
other relief as may be appropriate. 

(b) For the purpose of actions under this 
section district courts of the United States 
shall be deemed to have jurisdiction of a 
labor union, (1) in the district in which 
such union maintains its principal office, 
or (2) in any district in which its duly 
authorized officers or agents are engaged in 
conducting the affairs of the trusteeship. 
Such union may be sued as an entity. The 
service of summons, or other legal 
process of any court of the United States 
upon. an officer or agent of a labor union, 
ïn his capacity as such, shall constitute 
service upon the labor union. 

(c) In any proceeding pursuant to this 
section a trusteeship established by a labor 
union in conformity with the procedural re- 
quirements of its constitution and bylaws 
and authorized or ratified by the executive 
board of the labor union after a fair hearing 
shall be presumed valid for a period of 18 
months from the date of its establishment 
and shall not be subject to attack during 
such period except upon proof that the trus- 
teeship was not established in good faith for 
a purpose allowable under section 202. After 


is necessary for a purpose allowable 
under section 202. 


Src. 205. The Secretary shall submit to the 


Sec. 206. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be deemed to authorize any suit in 
any court of the United States except upon 
complaint of the Secretary. The rights and 
Temedies provided by this title shall be in 
ad and all other rights and 

Taw or im equity: Provided, That 
the filing of a complaint by the Seere- 
the jurisdiction of the district court 

trusteeship shall be exclusive and 
the final judgment shall be res judicata. 
TITLE I1—DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS OF UNION MEM- 
BERS AND EMPLOYEES RECALL OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 301. the the 
engl TR aa filing with 


union, the Board shall conduct an election 
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at which the members of such labor union 
shall be entitled to vote by secret ballot on 
the question of recalling any elected officer 
or officers of such labor unfom named in 
such petition. If a majority of the members 
voting in such election vote to recall any 
officer named in the petition, the Board 
shall declare the office held by such officer 
to be vacant. Not more than one election for 
the recall of the holder of any one office 
shall be held under this section in any 12- 
month period. 

(b) Upon the filing with the Board of a 
charge alleging that an individual who has 
been recalled under subsection (a) as an 
officer of a labor union is serving as such 
officer (other than pursuant to a subsequent 
election to such office), the Board shall pro- 
ceed in accordance with section 303 to con- 
sider the matter and if it determines such 
allegation to be true it shall enter an order 
directing the labor union to remove such 
individual from such office. 


Initiative and referendum on internal 

affairs 

Sec. 302. (a) Upon the filing with the Board 
of a petition therefor signed by at least 
20 percent of the members of a labor union, 
the Board shall conduct a referendum at 
which the members of such labor union 
shall be entitled to vote on the question of 
whether they favor any proposal specified in 
such petition to amend, modify, revise, or 
repeal any provision of the constitution, by- 
laws, or other governing rules or regulations 
of such labor union. 

(b) Upon the filing with the Board of a 
charge alleging that a labor union or its 
officers have failed to carry out any proposal 
favored by a majority of the members voting 
in a referendum conducted under this sec- 
tion, or are carrying out any proposal dis- 
approved by a majority of the members voting 
in such referendum, or are otherwise disre- 
garding, or failing to comply with or give 
effect. to, the wishes of the majority as dis- 
closed by the results of the vote in such ref- 
erendum, the Board shall proceed in accord- 
ance with sectiom 303 to consider the matter 
and if it determimes such allegations to be 
true it shall enter an appropriate order direct- 
ing the labor union and its officers to carry 
out any proposal favored by such majority, to 
refrain from carrying out any proposal dis- 
approved by such majority, or otherwise to 
comply with or give effect to the wishes of 
such majority as disclosed by the results of 
the vote. The order of the Board may in- 
elude provisions directing the labor union or 
its officers to make such restitution of rights 
or property as may be necessary to effectuate 


the objectives of any proposal favored by 
such majority. 


(c) Not more than one referendum shall 
be conducted under subsection (a) during 
any 18-month period. 

Procedure 

Sec. 303. (a) A charge under section 301 
(b) or 302 (b) may be filed by a member or 
group of members of a labor union, or by 
any individual or organization acting in be- 
half of such labor union, except that no such 
petition may be filed by amy employer of such 
employees or by an organization with which 
any such employer is affiliated. Upon the 
filing of such a charge, the Board shall con- 
duct an investigation and if it finds evidence 
to support the allegations in the charge it 
shall proceed in the same manner as in the 
case of an unfatr-labor-practice charge under 
the National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and the appropriate provisions of subsec- 
tions (b) to (Jj), imclusive, of section 10 of 
such act shall apply to such proceeding. 

(b) Elections and referendums provided 
for in sections 301 (a) and 302 (a) shall be 
conducted by the Board, except that the 
Board may delegate, generally or in specific 
cases, authority to conduct such elections 
or referendums to any public or private 
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agency or organization which, m the opfnion 
of the Board, is qualified to conduct such 
elections or referendums. 
Protection of members 

Sec. 304. (a) Upon the filing with the 
Board by any member of a labor union of a 
charge alleging that such member has been 
deprived, in violation of the provisions of 
the constitution, charter, bylaws, or other 
governing rules or regulations of the labor 
union, of his right to vote in any election 
eonducted by such labor union or in any ref- 
erendum conducted under sections 301 or 
302, the Board shall conduct an investiga- 
tion and if it finds prima facie evidence of 
the truth of such allegations it shall proceed 
im the same manner as in the case of an 
unfair labor practice charge under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
the provisions of subsections (b) to (J), in- 
clusive, of section 10 of such act shall apply 
to such proceeding. If, after hearing, the 
Board finds that the voting rights of such 
member have been denied in violation of the 
provisions of such constitution, charter, by- 
laws, rules, or regulations, it shall order the 
labor union to cease and desist from such 
wrongful action, and, if the election was 
conducted by the labor union and the wrong- 
ful action could affect the results of the 
election, shall invalidate such election or, 
in the case of a referendum conducted by 
the Board under sections 301 or 302, shall 
set aside such referendum if the result 
thereof was unfavorable to the charging 


party. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to supersede or modify in any 
way the provisions of any law of any State 
or Territory, or to prevent any person from 
exercising any right which he may have 
under any such law. 


Collective-bargaining-agreement provision 
waiving right to strike 
Sec. 305. No provision or provisions in a 
collective-bargaining agreement watving or 
canceling the union members’ right to strike 
shall be valid or effective unless such provi- 
sion or provisions shall have been approved 
by a majority of the members of the labor 
unfon in the unit covered by the contract, 
voting by secret ballot in a referendum held 
for such purpose by the labor union. 
Sanctions and penalties 
Sec. 306. (a) Whenever the Board shall de- 
termime that any individual— 
(1) knowingly serves as an officer of a 


(other than an individual who subsequent to 
such recall is duly reelected to the office from 
which he was recalled) ; 

(2) who, being an officer of a labor union 
and having responsibility with respect to any 
proposal voted on at a referendum conducted 
under section 302, willfully fails to carry out 
or to participate in carrying out a proposal 
favored by a majority of those voting in such 
referendum, willfully earries out, or partic- 
ipates in carrying out, a proposal disapproved 
by a majority of those voting in such refer- 
endum, or otherwise willfully disregards or 
fails to comply with or give effect to the 


$1,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding 
1 year, or both. 

(D) Any individual, group, or organization 
which willfully restrains or coerces any em- 
ployee or member of a labor union seeking to 
initiate or participate In any of the proce- 
dures or activities set forth in the foregoing 
provisions of this title shall be guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not to exceed $10,000 or 
„ for not to exceed 5 years 
or both. 
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TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO THE LABOR Max- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS Act, 1947, as AMENDED 


Src. 401. Section 9 (e) (3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
of the second sentence thereof a colon and 
the following: “Provided, That, in any lawful 
strike in which recognition was not the issue 
when the strike began, no petition for an 
election filed by an employer pursuant to 
subsection (c) (1) (B) shall be entertained 
prior to the termination of such strike as 
determined by the Board or the expiration 
of 1 year from the commencement of such 
strike, whichever occurs sooner, nor shall 
any petition for an election filed pursuant 
to subsection (c) (1) (A) by a person other 
than the bargaining representative which 
called the strike be entertained prior to the 
termination of such strike as determined 
by the Board or prior to the expiration of 6 
months from the commencement of such 
strike, whichever occurs sooner. 

Suc. 402. Sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) of 
such act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 403. Section 14 of such act is amended 
by adding a new subsection “(c)” as follows: 

“(c) Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to prevent or bar any agency or the courts 
of any State or Territory from assuming and 
asserting jurisdiction over labor disputes or 
classes of labor disputes over which the 
Board, by rule or otherwise, has declined to 
assert jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 404. (a) Section 302 of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
all of subsections (a) and (b) and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any em- 
ployer, or any agent or representative of 
such employer, directly or indirectly— 

“(1) to pay or deliver or agree to pay or 
deliver, any money or other thing of value 
to any person who is a representative of any 
employees who are employed in an industry 
affecting commerce in his capacity as such 
representative; or 

“(2) to pay or deliver, or agree to pay or 
deliver, any money or other thing of value 
(except money or other thing of value pay- 
able by an employer to an employee as com- 
pensation for, or by reason of, his regular 
services as an employee of such employer) to 
any of his employees who are employed in 
any industry affecting commerce or any 
group or committee of such employees for the 
purpose of causing or enabling such employee 
or group or committee of employees to in- 
fluence any other employee of such em- 
ployer in the exercise of any right secured 
to employees by section 7 of this act. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive or accept, or to agree to receive or 
accept, any payment or delivery of money or 

other thing of value prohibited by para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a).” 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out the word “or” pre- 
ceding clause (5), by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting a semicolon 
in lieu thereof, and by adding thereto the 
following: “or (6) with respect to money or 
other thing of value paid to a trust fund 
established for the purpose of defraying the 
costs of an apprenticeship or other training 
program for employees: Provided, That the 
requirements of clause (B) of the proviso to 
clause (5) of this subsection shall apply to 
such trust funds.” 

Sec. 405. Section 8 (b) (4) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) (i) to engage in, or to induce or en- 
courage any individual employed by any 
person engaged in commerce or in an indus- 
try affecting commerce to engage in, a strike 
or a refusal in the course of his employment 
to use, manufacture, process, transport, or 
otherwise handle or work on any goods, 
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articles, materials, or commodities, or to 
perform any services; or 

„() To threaten, coerce, or restrain any 
person engaged in commerce or in an indus- 
try affecting commerce, where an object 
thereof is (A) forcing or requiring any em- 
ployer or self-employed person to join any 
labor organization or employer organization; 
(B) forcing or requiring any person to cease, 
or to agree to cease, using, selling, handling, 
transporting, or otherwise dealing in the 
products of any other producer, processor, or 
manufacturer, or to cease, or to agree to 
cease doing business with any other person, 
or forcing or requiring any other employer 
to recognize or bargain with a labor organi- 
zation as the representative of his employees, 
unless such labor organization has been cer- 
tified as the representative of such employ- 
ees under the provisions of section 9; (C) 
forcing or requiring any employer to recog- 
nize or bargain with a particular labor or- 
ganization as the representative of his em- 
ployees if another labor organization has 
been certified as the representative of such 
employees under the provisions of section 9; 
(D) forcing or requiring any employer to as- 
sign particular work to employees in a par- 
ticular labor organization or in a particu- 
lar trade, craft, or class rather than to em- 
ployees in another labor organization or in 
another trade, craft, or class, unless such 
employer is failing to conform to an order 
or certification of the Board determining the 
bargaining representative for employees per- 
forming such work: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this subsection (b) shall be 
construed to make unlawful a refusal by any 
person to enter upon the premises of any 
employer (other than his own-employer), if 
the employees of such employer are engaged 
in a strike ratified or approved by a repre- 
sentative of such employees whom such em- 
ployer is required to recognize under this 
act: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in clause (B) of this paragraph (4) 
shall be construed to make unlawful where 
not otherwise unlawful any strike against, or 
refusal to perform services for, any person 
who has contracted or agreed with an em- 
ployer to perform for such employer work 
which he is unable to perform because his 
employees are engaged in a strike not un- 
lawful under this act.“ 

Sec. 406. Section 9 (e) of such act is 
amended—by adding at the end of para- 
graph (2) a new sentence as follows: 
“Whenever a petition shall have been filed 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (1) 
(A) of this section the Board, in determin- 
ing whether a question of representation af- 
fecting commerce exists, shall ignore the 
existence of any collective bargaining agree- 
ment covering the bargaining unit for which 
the petition was filed, and such agreement 
shall not constitute a bar to the processing 
of such petition, or to the holding of an elec- 
tion, or to any certification or decertification 
resulting from such election, except that re- 
gardless of the results of such election, the 
terms and conditions of such existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreement shall continue in 
full force and effect so far as practicable un- 
til the expiration date of such agreement un- 
less modified or terminated by mutual con- 
sent of all who remain affected by the agree- 
ment.” 

Src. 407. Section 8 (b) of such act is 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph preceding the period at the end there- 
of; 


“(7) to picket or cause to be picketed, or 
threaten to picket or cause to be picketed 
any employer, where an object thereof is— 

“(A) causing or attempting to cause any 
employer to interfere with his employees’ 
right to select or refrain from selecting a col- 
lective bargaining representative as set forth 
in sections 7 and 9; 

„B) causing or attempting to cause em- 
ployees to join or refuse to join a labor or- 
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ganization except as provided in the first pro- 
viso to section 8 (a) (3).” 

Sec. 408. Section 303 (a) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) It shall be unlawful, for the purpose 
of this section only, in an industry or activity 
affecting commerce, for any labor organiza- 
tion to engage in any activity or conduct 
defined as an unfair labor practice in section 
8 (b) (4) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. Nothing contained in this 
subsection shall be construed to make un- 
lawful a refusal by any person to enter upon 
the premises of any employer (other than his 
own employer), if the employees of such em- 
ployer are engaged in a strike ratified or ap- 
proved by a representative of such employees 
whom such employer is required to recognize 
under the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended.” 

Src. 409. No provision of this title shall be 
deemed to make an unfair labor practice of 
any act which was performed prior to the 
date of the enactment of this title which did 
not constitute an unfair labor practice prior 
thereto. 

Sec. 410. The provisions of this act shall 
take effect 60 days after the date of their 
enactment. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL BY 
MOTOR VEHICLE CARRIERS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President. I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the Postmaster General to 
provide for the transportation of mail, 
and for services in connection there- 
with by motor vehicle carriers, I rea- 
ize it is late in the session for proposed 
legislation, but I hope this particular 
measure can be the subject of hearings 
some time during the remainder of this 
session. 

Passenger train service, which is used 
for mail transportation, is rapidly de- 
clining. The day is not too far off when 
it will become necessary to provide a 
substitute service for the declining pas- 
senger train schedules. This bill would, 
if enacted, require common carriers, 
other than rail, upon request by the 
Postmaster General, to perform mail 
transportation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3960) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to provide for the 
transportation of mail, and for services 
in connection therewith by motor ve- 
hicle carriers, introduced by Mr. CHURCH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PROCESSES AND PROCEDURES IN 
ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS OF 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, late last 
night I submitted an amendment to the 
bill (S. 3045) to strengthen democratic 
processes and procedures in elections of 
officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes, which is now before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Since then a number of my 
colleagues have suggested that perhaps 
the proposed amendment should be 
printed in the Recorp, inasmuch as the 
Senate will be dealing with proposed la- 
bor legislation next week. I therefore 
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ask unanimous consent to have the pro- 
posed amendment printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That section 9 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, is amended, by add- 
ing at the end thereof new subsections as 
follows: 

“(i) No investigation shall be made by the 
Board of any question affecting commerce 
concerning the representation of employees, 
raised by a labor organization under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, and no complaint 
shall be issued pursuant to a charge made 
by a labor organization under subsection (b) 
of section 10, unless there is on file with the 
Board an affidavit executed contemporane- 
ously or within the preceding 12-month 
period by such labor organization and any 
national or international labor organization 
of which it is an affiliate or constituent unit 
declaring that the constitution or bylaws of 
such labor organization and of any national 
or international labor organization of which 
it is an affiliate or constituent unit— 

“(1) provide for the election of their re- 
spective officers by the members under a sys- 
tem or systems which include (A) proce- 
dures for nominating opposing candidates 
for each office under a party or other system 
which will afford members of the labor or- 
ganization an opportunity to participate in 
the selection of candidates, (B) use of the 
secret ballot for all voting in any such elec- 
tion, and (C) the supervision of such elec- 
tions, the counting and tabulation of the 
votes in such election and the certification 
of the results thereof by a membership elec- 
tion board which represents all factions in 
contest in such election and which is com- 
posed of individuals none of whom are, at 
the time they are serving on such board, 
candidates for office in such election or offi- 
cers or employees of the labor organization 
conducting the officer election or of any na- 
tional or international labor organization of 
which it is an affiliate or constituent unit; 

“(2) provide for the self-government of 
any constituent unit including control over 
internal management, financial affairs, elec- 
tions, strike votes, handling of employee 
grievances and collective bargaining and 
provide, in any cases in which provision is 
made for the suspension or modification of 
the rights of self-government of any con- 
stituent unit for disciplinary or other rea- 
sons, for the restitution of such rights, in- 
cluding the handling of employee grievances 
and collective bargaining, within 90 days 
following a request therefor by such con- 
stituent unit authorized by majority vote of 
the members thereof taken by secret ballot; 

“(8) provide, that no authorized strike 
shall be called except upon approval of a 
majority of the employees in the affected 
unit voting by a secret ballot in accordance 
with the following: 

„(A) No strike ballot shall be taken until 
there shall have elapsed (i) a period of 20 
days during which the labor organization 
shall have made all reasonable efforts to 
settle the dispute by means of collective 
bargaining, and (ii) an additional period of 
20 days to enable the parties to the dispute 
to explain fully their respective positions to 
the employees involved in the dispute and to 
the public; 

“(B) Any such strike ballot shall be con- 
ducted by an election committee pied ana 
of 1 member selected by the labor 
tion, 1 member selected by the employer, and 
a 3d member selected by such members. 
a third member selected by such members. 
within 5 days after having been requested 
by the labor organization in writing to do so, 
such member shall be selected by the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board. If the mem- 
ber selected by the employer or the Board 
and the member selected by the labor organ- 
ization are unable to agree within 5 days 
upon the selection of the third member, such 
third member shall be selected by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; 

“(C) The election committee shall prompt- 
ly prepare and distribute ballots by first-class 
mail to all employes in the bargaining unit 
involved in the labor dispute with appro- 
priate instructions and envelopes to enable 
such employees to execute and return the 
ballots, addressed to a designated post office 
box accessible only to the elections commit- 
tee as a body, in such manner that the signa- 
ture of the voter will appear on the outer 
envelope for the purpose of determining his 
eligibility in case of dispute; 

“(D) The election committee shall process 
and count the ballots in such manner that 
the identity of the individual casting a par- 
ticular ballot will be unknown to the com- 
mittee or to any other person, and after the 
votes have been tabulated shall certify the 
results of the election to the parties to the 
dispute; and 

“(E) If a majority of the employees voting 
in such election vote to authorize a strike, 
such strike may be ordered or authorized by 
the labor organization, but only after the 
expiration of a period of 20 days during 
which such labor organization shall have 
again made all reasonable efforts to settle 
the dispute by collective bargaining and not 
later than 80 days following the date upon 
which such strike was authorized, without 
further compliance with the requirements of 
this paragraph (3). 

“(j) Upon -the filing of a petition in 
writing signed by not less than 10 percent 
of the members of a labor organization or 
a petition signed by any member of the 
election board described in subsection (i) 
(1) (C) of this section alleging that an elec- 
tion of officers of the labor organization, of 
which the petitioners are members, was con- 
ducted in contravention of the provisions 
contained in subsection (i) (1) of this sec- 
tion, the Board shall then proceed under 
the investigatory powers granted in this act 
to consider the matter, and if the Board de- 
termines the allegations to be true, the Board 
shall order vacated any and all offices filled 
by such election which the Board determines 
might reasonably have been affected by the 
contravention of such provisions. Following 
any order by the Board to vacate any office 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, the Board shall, within 60 days fol- 
lowing the issuance of such an order to 
vacate, conduct and supervise an election 
to fill the vacancy in eccordance with sub- 
section (i) (1) (A) and (B) of this section 
and certify the results thereof. Any labor 
organization which, within 20 days, fails to 
comply with an order of the Board to vacate 
an office in accordance with the provisions 
of this section or with a certification of elec- 
tion results by the Board in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection shall, dur- 
ing the period of noncompliance, be in- 
eligible for certification by the Board as the 
exclusive representative of any group of 
employees for collective bargaining pur- 
poses, and no investigation shall be made 
by the Board of any question affecting com- 
merce concerning the representation of em- 
ployees, raised by such labor organization 
under subsection (c) of this section during 
the period of noncompliance, nor shall any 
complaint be issued pursuant to a charge 
made by such labor organization under 
subsection (b) of section 10 during the 
period of noncompliance. 

“(k) Upon the filing of a petition in writ- 
ing signed by not less than 10 percent of all 
of the employees of a bargaining unit or a 
petition signed by not less than two of the 
members of the election committee described 
in subsection (i) (3) (B) of this section, 
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alleging that a strike has been called in 
contravention of the provisions of subsection 
(i) (3) of this section, the Board shall then 
proceed under the investigatory powers 
granted in this act to consider this matter, 
and if the Board determines the allegations 
to be true, the Board will issue an order de- 
claring that such strike was called without 
proper authority and instructing the bar- 
gaining unit involved to immediately comply 
with the provisions contained in subsection 
(i) (3) of this section. Any labor organiza- 
tion which, within 5 days, fails to comply 
with any order issued by the Board in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subsection 
shall, during the period of noncompliance, 
be ineligible for certification by the Board 
as the exclusive representative of any group 
of employees for collective-bargaining pur- 
poses, and no investigation shall be made by 
the Board of any question affecting com- 
merce concerning the representation of em- 
ployees, raised by such labor organization 
under subsection (c) of this section during 
the period of noncompliance, nor shall any 
complaint be issued pursuant to a charge 
made by such labor organization under sub- 
section (b) of section 10 during the period 
of noncompliance.” 

Sec. 2. (a) No labor organization which, 
during any taxable year which begins after 
the date of enactment of this act, fails to 
comply with any order of the National Labor 
Relations Board issued under subsection (j) 
or (k) of section 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, within the time limits pre- 
scribed by such subsection (J) or (k), as 
the case may be, shall be entitled to exemp- 
tion from Federal income tax under section 
501 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for such taxable year. 

(b) The tax payable under the Federal in- 
come-tax laws for any taxable year by a 
labor organization which has lost its Federal 
income-tax exemption under paragraph (a) 
for such year shall be reduced by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
otherwise payable as the number of days in 
such taxable year for which there was not 
any failure by such labor organization to 
comply with any order issued by the National 
Labor Relations Board under subsection (j) 
or (k) of section 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act bears to the total number of 
days in such taxable year. 


Mr. MUNDT. Briefly, what the 
amendment does is to apply the secret 
ballot to 3 of the big problem areas of 
labor, especially the 3 elements brought 
out in the first of the long hearings be- 
fore the McClellan committee, which are 
still underway. 

The first deals with the election of 
union Officials. On that point, I under- 
stand that the legislative committee, the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, is rapidly reaching a meeting 
of minds. 

The second deals with the difficult 
problem of administratorships or trustee- 
ships. How is a union to be brought out 
of trusteeships once it has been put in? 
My amendment provides for utilization 
of the secret ballot, so that union mem- 
bers will have something to say about 
how unions shall be placed in trusteeship, 
ona under what terms they shall come 
out. 

The third problem is one which the 
newspapers report the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare has not 
yet handled. I refer to the problem of 
giving the members the right to a secret 
ballot to determine whether or not to 
el their livelihood on the block by a 
strike. 
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This amendment provides a workable 
mechanism, I believe, modeled somewhat 
after the Railroad Labor Act, whereby 
the workingmen will not have to he 
the tools and pawns of bargaining agents 
and labor leaders, but will themselves 
have the right to determine when to 
strike. 

The amendment provides for a cool- 
ing-off period before the strike is called 
and, incidentally, provides for a 20-day 
period after the strike has been called, 
before the strike can be implemented, so 
that the bargaining agents and labor 
leaders, with that weapon in their ar- 
senal, can approach the employer with 
full knowledge that, by secret ballot, the 
union members have voted to strike. 

It provides, finally, that if a strike has 
been ordered, it must be either called 
off or implemented within 80 days. Once 
it has been ordered, it cannot be held as 
a sword hanging indefinitely over the 
economy of this counrty. 

Mr. President, I hope that all Members 
of the Senate will take the time to read 
the proposed legislation, which has 
evolved out of the hearings, and about 
which there has been a great deal of 
consultation among labor leaders and 
labor experts and technicians. 

It seems to me, as we face our respon- 
sibility to deal with these problems in a 
week or two, we should try to be sure 
that the job we do is enduring, construc- 
tive, and comprehensive enough to 
achieve the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. 


EQUITY CAPITAL AND LONG-TERM 
CREDIT FOR SMALL-BUSINESS 
CONCERNS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
submit a series of amendments to Sen- 
ate bill 3651, to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns, and for 
other purposes. I ask that the amend- 
ments and statements explaining the 
amendments be printed in the body of 
the Recorp so that each Member will 
know exactly what the amendments are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendments and explana- 
tory statements will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments and explanatory 
statements presented by Mr. CAPEHART 
are as follows: 

On page 38, delete line 19, and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “Administrator.” 

On page 39, delete from lines 3 and 5 the 
words “in him”; insert in line 4 after “Ad- 
ministrator” the words “and the Adminis- 
tration”; delete from line 6 the words and 
numbers “sections 205 and 206 of”; and, in 
line 7 replace the period with a comma and 
add, “and the provisions of sections 209 and 
219 of that act, insofar as applicable, are ex- 
tended to apply to the functions of the Ad- 
Rees and the Administration under 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 1 is as follows: 
PURPOSE OF AND COMMENTS UPON 
MENT 1 


(a) This amendment would authorize the 
ator to appoint the additional 
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Deputy Administrator, just as the other dep- 
uty administrators are appointed; in lieu of 
an appointment by the President with the 
consent of the Senate, as required by the 
captioned bill. Such amendment is recom- 
mended in the interest of good administra- 
tion and to give such deputy a status equal 
to that of the existing three deputy adminis- 
trators, who are not Presidential appointees, 

(b) This amendment would make clear the 
intention to grant to and impose upon the 
Administrator and the Administration, in 
connection with the administration and per- 
formance of the functions, powers, and duties 
vested by the captioned bill; all the func- 
tions, powers, and duties necessary and ap- 
propriate to such administration and per- 
formance, and which are granted and im- 
posed in connection with the administration 
and performance of the functions, powers, 
and duties vested by the Small Business Act 
of 1953. For instance, in addition to the 
functions, powers, and duties set forth in 
sections 205 and 206 of the Small Business 
Act of 1953, it should be clear that in the 
performance of functions under the cap- 
tioned bill, the Administration and borrowers 
are subject to the limitations, criminal pen- 
alties, and other procedural requirements of 
the Small Business Act without repeating 
such provisions in this act. For instance, 
this amendment applies the provisions of 
sections 209 and 219 of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 (dealing with false statements, 
embezzlement, loan expediters, and employ- 
ment by borrowers of Administration per- 
sonnel) to the functions under the cap- 
tioned bill. 


On pages 39, 40, and 41, delete subsections 
202 (a) and (b) and Sec. 203; and identify 
subsection 202 (c) as subsection “(b)”; and 
insert the following substitutional heading 
(for Sec. 202) and subsection 202 (a): 

“PROVISION AND PURPOSES or FUNDS 

“Sec. 202. (a) Subsection (b) of section 
204 of the Small Business Act of 1953 is 
hereby amended as follows: 

“(1) The figure ‘$530,000,000" shall be de- 
leted wherever it appears in such subsection 
and in Heu thereof there shall be substi- 
tuted the figure 6750, 000.000.“ 

“(2) The word and reference ‘and (b) 
(3)’ at the end of the fourth sentence in 
such subsection shall be deleted and in lieu 
thereof there shall be substituted the fol- 
lowing references, words and punctuation: 
(b) (3), and in the exercise of functions 
of the Administration under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958.” 

“(3) The figure ‘$305,000,000’ appearing in 
the fifth sentence in such subsection shall 
be deleted and in lieu thereof there shall 
be substituted the figure 8525,000, 000.“ Fur- 
ther, the period at the end of such sen- 
tence shall be deleted and there shall be 
inserted the following additional reference: 
‘and in the exercise of functions of the Ad- 
ministration under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958’.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 2 presented by Mr. CArEHART 
is as follows: 


PURPOSE OF AND COMMENTS UPON 
AMENDMENT 2 


This amendment would provide funds for 
the program authorized under the bill, by 
appropriations to the existing revolving 
fund established under the Small Business 
Act of 1953; and thus would maintain uni- 
formity in Administration financing. 

On page 37, delete subsection 103 (a) (3) 
and insert in lieu thereof, the following: 

“(3) The terms ‘small business investment 
companies’; ‘company’; ‘small business in- 
vestment company’; ‘company organized un- 
der this act’; mean a small business invest- 
ment company or companies, chartered un- 
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der State laws for the purpose of operating 
under this act and authorized by the ad- 
ministration, as provided in title III, to oper- 
ate under this act”; 

On page 38, delete subsection 103 (a) (6). 

On page 41, delete the word “Organiza- 
tion” from the subtitle to section 301, and 
insert in lieu thereof, the word “Qualifica- 
tion.” 

On page 41, delete subsection 301 (a), and 
insert in lieu thereof, the following: 

“Sec. 301. (a) Small business investment 
companies formed by any number of persons, 
not less than 10, chartered under State laws 
for the purpose of operating under this 
act, may be authorized by the Administra- 
tion to operate under this act.” 

On page 42, delete the last sentence of 
subsection 301 (b). 

On pages 42 and 43, delete all of subsec- 
tion 301 (c) and the initial portion of sub- 
section 301 (d) to and including subpara- 
graph “(2)” thereof; and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(c) The articles of incorporation and 
amendments thereto shall be forwarded to 
the Administration for consideration. In de- 
termining whether to authorize such a com- 
pany to operate under this act, the Adminis- 
tration shall give due regard, among other 
things, to the need for the financing of 
small-business concerns in the area in which 
the proposed company is to commence busi- 
ness, the general character of the proposed 
management of the company, the number of 
such companies previously organized in the 
United States, and the volume of their oper- 
ations. After consideration of all relevant 
factors, the Administration may in its dis- 
cretion grant authority to such a company 
to operate under this act. 

„d) Prior to the grant of such authority, 
the company must have power— 

“(1) to adopt and use a corporate seal; 

2) to have succession for a period of 30 
years.” 

On page 44, delete subsection 301 (e). 

On page 54, delete from lines 12 and 13, 
in the second sentence of subsection 309 (d), 
the following words and punctuation: “com- 
pany shall be declared dissolved, or its rights, 
privileges, and franchises forfeited,“; and 
insert in lieu thereof, the following word and 
punctuation: “forfeiture,”. 

On page 55, delete subsection 309 (f). 

On page 56, delete section 310, including 
its subtitle. 

On pages 56, 57, and 58, delete all of 
title IV. 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 3 presented by Mr. CAPEHART, 
is as follows: 


PURPOSE OF AND COMMENTS Upon 
AMENDMENT 3 


This amendment provides all the modifica- 
tions of the bill, which are necessary and 
appropriate in order to eliminate any author- 
ity in the administration to charter small- 
business investment companies; and thus 
require all such companies operating under 
the subject act to be incorporated under 
State laws. The chartering of such com- 
panies by the Administration is not recom- 
mended, and further, requiring State incor- 
poration should stimulate action by the 
States to provide laws which facilitate and 
encourage use of the benefits provided by 
the captioned bill. 


On page 44, delete subsection 302 (a), and 
insert in lieu thereof, the following: 

“Sec. 302. (a) Each company organized un- 
der this act shall have a paid-in capital and 
surplus equal to at least $150,000 before it 
shall commence business. In order to facili- 
tate the formation of small-business invest- 
ment companies, the Administration is here- 
by authorized, notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, to purchase the debentures 
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of any such company, with maturities of not 
more than 20 years, in an amount equal to 
not more than the paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of the company. Any debentures pur- 
chased by the Administration under this sub- 
section shall be subordinate to any other 
debenture bonds, promissory notes, or other 
obligations of such company to its creditors, 
to the extent prescribed by the Administra- 
tor.” 

On page 45, line 23, in the first sentence of 
subsection 3030 (b), insert after the word 
“obligations”, the following words and punc- 
tuation: “, with maturities of not more than 
10 years but extendible or renewable by the 
Administration for additional periods not 
exceeding 10 years,“; and on page 46, line 2, 
insert after the word “subsection”, the fol- 
lowing words and reference: “and subsec- 
tion 302 (a)“, and, insert after the word 
“exceed”, the words: “two times”, and, in 
both lines 2 and 3, delete the figure and 
words; “50 percent of.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 4, presented by Mr. CAPEHART 
is as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AND COMMENTS UPON 
AMENDMENT 4 


This amendment provides the following 
modifications of the captioned bill: 

(a) reduces the stated minimum paid-in 
capital and surplus from $300,000 to $150,000, 
without any reduction in the required private 
capital investment in a qualified small-busi- 
ness investment company, and provides an 
inducement for additional private capital, by 
virtue of a matching with Government sub- 
ordinated loans. 

(b) the term of administration subordi- 
nated debenture loans is limited to 20 years; 
thus providing a maturity for such loans, 
sufficient in time to allow ultimate replace- 
ment thereof with private funds or earn- 
ings. 

(c) The captioned bill requires an in- 
definite subordination of the Government's 
loan and no provision for administrative 
control for repayment of funds is provided 
inthe bill. Under the proposed amendments, 
the extent to which Government loans will 
be subordinated will be determined by the 
Administrator. 

(d) subordinated loans are not identified 
as “capital and surplus.” 

(e) a specific limitation upon the matur- 
ities of unsubordinated loans is provided, 
and the extent of financial assistance by the 
Government is based upon the amount of 
subordinated as well as the amount of un- 
subordinated loans, up to twice the paid-in 
capital and surplus of the company. 

On page 46, line 6, delete from subsection 
304 (a) the words “a primary”, and insert 
in lieu thereof, the words: the sole.” 

On page 47, insert the following as sub- 
section 304 (e): 

“(e) The amount of investment of a com- 
pany in the stock of small-business concerns, 
acquired by conversion of debentures, shall 
not exceed the total paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of the company, except with the approval 
of the Administrator.” 

On pages 47 and 48, delete section 305, in- 
cluding its subtitle. 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 5, presented by Mr. CaPEHART 
is as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AND COMMENTS UPON 
AMENDMENTS 


This amendment eliminates the authority 
of investment companies to make long-term 
loans to small-business concerns and thus 
confines the activities of such companies to 
the business of providing equity capital for 
small-business concerns through the pur- 
chase of convertible debenture bonds issued 
by such concerns. Further, without approval 
from the Administrator, the amount of stock 
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of a small-business concern acquired and 
held by an investment company, is limited 
to the capital and surplus of the company. 

A lending authority for investment com- 
panies is neither necessary nor appropriate 
to the functions of such companies, and, in 
fact, tends to weaken their basic purpose of 
providing equity capital for small business 
concerns. 

Controlling the stock holdings of invest- 
ment companies furthers the desirable prin- 
ciple of confining the use of Government 
funds to debt obligations, 


On page 58, delete all of section 501, and 
insert in lieu thereof, the following: 

“Sec. 501. The Administration is empow- 
ered to make loans to State development 
corporations, which shall be evidenced by 
debentures, promissory notes, or other obli- 
gations containing such conditions and in 
such form as may be approved by the Ad- 
ministration, subject to the following limi- 
tations: 

“(1) Any funds loaned to a development 
corporation under this subsection must be 
used solely for the purpose of assisting 
small-business concerns and in accordance 
with regulations promulgated by the Ad- 
ministration. 

“(2) No loans including extensions or re- 
newals thereof may be made by the Admin- 
istration for a period or periods exceeding 
10 years except that any loan made for the 
purposes of constructing facilities may have 
a maturity of 10 years plus such additional 
period as is estimated may be required to 
complete such construction: Provided, That 
the Administration may extend the matu- 
rity of or renew any loan made pursuant to 
this subsection beyond the period stated for 
additional periods not to exceed 10 years. 

“(3) Loans made by the Administration 
under this subsection to each State develop- 
ment corporation shall not exceed the total 
amount borrowed by it from all other 
sources. 

“(4) The Administration shall require, to 
the extent feasible, that the funds borrowed 
under this subsection shall be treated pari 
passu with those funds borrowed by the 
State development corporations, regardless 
of source, having the highest priority.” 

On page 60, lines 4 and 5, delete from the 
end of the first sentence of paragraph (5) 
of section 502, the following punctuation and 
words; “, if such extension or renewal will 
aid in the orderly liquidation of such loan.“ 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 6, presented by Mr. CAPEHART 
is as follows: 


PURPOSE OF AND COMMENTS UPON 
AMENDMENT 6 


This amendment eliminates authority for 
the Administration to make unsecured loans 
to local development companies; estab- 
lishes a maximum maturity for unsecured 
Administration loans to State development 
companies; and, provides that, to the ex- 
tent feasible, Administration loans to State 
development companies must be given the 
highest priority given any other funds bor- 
rowed by the development company. Fur- 
ther, extensions or renewals of secured loans 
to State or local development companies 
can be made, regardless of whether such ex- 
tension or renewal aids the orderly liquida- 
tion of the loan, 

Such provisions supply protection for Gov- 
ernment funds employed in unsecured loans; 
but allow greater flexibility in dealing with 
the term of secured loans, 


STABILIZATION PAYMENTS TO PRO- 
DUCERS OF CERTAIN ORES— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. MURRAY submitted amendments, 

intended to be proposed by him, to the 
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bill (S. 3892) to stabilize production of 
copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines by 
providing for stabilization payments to 
producers of ores or concentrates of these 
commodities, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS—AMENDMENT 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
her, to the bill (S. 3910) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
12540) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: Page 5, line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized, subject to the pro- 
cedures prescribed in the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, but without regard to the 
numerical limitations contained therein, to 
Place 10 general schedule positions in the 
following grades: 1 in grade GS-18, 2 in grade 
GS-17, and 7 in grade GS-16; and such posi- 
tions shall be in addition to positions pre- 
viously allocated to this agency under section 
505 of said act.” 


Mr. HOLLAND also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12540, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr, HOLLAND submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
12540) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment; namely, page 27, line 25, insert the 
following: “Provided, That the Chairman is 
authorized, subject to the procedures pre- 
scribed in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, but without regard to the numeri- 
cal limitations contained therein, to place 
10 general schedule positions in the follow- 
ing grades: 1 in grade GS-18, 2 in grade 
GS-17, and 7 in grade GS-16; and such po- 
sitions shall be in addition to positions pre- 
viously allocated to this agency under section 
505 of said act.” 
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Mr. HOLLAND also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12540, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE 
GOLD MINING INDUSTRY— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 91) 
to establish a commission to investigate 
the gold mining industry, which were 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and ordered to be 
printed. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
SECTION 12, AN EXTRACT OF SEN- 
ATE REPORT 1477 (S. DOC. NO. 104) 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that section 12, an 
extract from Senate Report No. 1477 of 
the 85th Congress, being a report on leg- 
islative problems from the Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate the Administration of 
the Internal Security Act and Other Se- 
curity Laws, of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

Address delivered by Senator SMATHERS on 
June 4, 1958, to the annual convention of 
the National Association of Retired Civilian 
Employees, in Washington, D. C. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him before Rotary 

Club of Memphis, Tenn. 
By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement by him and article written by 
James P. Reston and published in the New 
York Times of June 5, 1958, relating to the 
mutual security program. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

Statement made by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson on June 5, 1958, before the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ceived and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Kenner Wilburn Greer, of Oklahoma, 
to be United States marshal for the 
western district of Oklahoma, for a term 
of 4 years. 

Harry Richards, of Missouri, to be 
United States attorney, for the eastern 
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district of Missouri, for a term of 4 
years. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Friday, June 13, 1958, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 


OUR DEFENSE POLICIES RECON- 
SIDERED—III—ORGANIZING THE 
ATOMIC STALEMATE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate 
for not more than 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Vermont may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
the first of this series of talks I admitted 
that since the first of them was delivered, 
3 years ago, changing conditions have 
led to some revision of the positions 
originally taken. There have also been 
some changes resulting from a broaden- 
ing of outlook which comes as the scroll 
of history year after year is unrolled 
before our view. 

A particular and most important ex- 
ample of change from this cause is to be 
found in our attitude toward the atomic 
stalemate, wherein the Western nations 
and the Soviet Government, both pro- 
vided with the means of atomic destruc- 
tion, refrain from letting it loose, since 
it would, if loosed, destroy both pro- 
tagonists and most of the rest of the 
world besides. In view of this terrible 
prospect, both sides withhold the hand 
from the igniting mechanism, 

With the eye fixed on the final objec- 
tive of a world in which war is replaced 
by law, and national disarmament has 
become controlled, complete and univer- 
sal, this atomic stalemate has seemed 
to be an ugly thing. The phrase “balance 
of terror” aptly describes it and, on the 
face of it, damns it as well. But, after 
all, should we condemn it? Does it not 
have its uses? Let us examine this stale- 
mate from the viewpoint, firstly, of in- 
terim as against eventual purposes, and, 
secondly, of limited as against full-scale 
warfare. 

We require an interim means of pre- 
serving the peace. As was set forth in 
my talks of May 7 to 14 inclusive, the 
attainment of world law and of effective 
disarmament of the nations will require 
years of intelligent effort. The outbreak 
of global war at any time during the 
years of that effort would end every- 
thing. There would be nothing left to 
work for. The atomic stalemate fends 
off the global catastrophe, and to that 
extent buys time for achieving the great 
purpose. Should we not then openly ac- 
cept the overall balance of power or 
stalemate in terms of avoiding total 
global war? At the moment are we not 
emphasizing the horrors of its possible 
failure and failing to recognize the rela- 
tive blessings of its current success? 
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Success in this stalemate has been 
achieved. Precious time is being bought. 
Let us not waste our time in bewailing 
the horrors of a break in the balance 
of power. Let us rather maintain it 
with all the resolution we can muster 
and concern ourselves rather with the 
constructive use of the time which the 
stalemate has brought us. 

Our position in this balance of power 
is strong and must be maintained. An 
English military authority and personal 
friend, to whom I will make later refer- 
ence, sums up our present situation in 
these words: 

Now I believe it to be an unquestionable 
military fact that, despite Russia's recent 
successes with her rockets and sputniks, 
America has at the moment—not a bal- 
ance—but a great superiority over Russia 
in total global war capability. This is be- 
cause, as yet, she possesses many more 
nuclear weapons, better techniques in de- 
livering air attacks, and above all, a tre- 
mendous geographical advantage. Even 
though Russia may well catch up in weapons 
and techniques, this inherent factor of geog- 
raphy will always enable America to deliver 
weapons from bases three times as close to 
Russian vitais, as Russian bases can, in 
general, be to American vitals. 

Moreover, quite apart from these relative 
considerations, the power of these weapons 
is now becoming so great that the saturation 
point will soon be reached, at which relative 
factors no longer have much significance. 
The mere existence of a certain number of 
these weapons on each side—suitably con- 
cealed or dispersed as they soon can be— 
will be sufficient to make total war utterly 
repugnant to both. 

The final conclusion, therefore, which T 
hope you will come to, is that the second 
course of action which the West in general, 
and the Americans in particular, should 
take is to state openly that we are no longer 
interested in a neck-and-neck race in total 
war weapons, but only intend maintaining 
sufficient of these weapons, and keeping suf- 
ficiently up to date in them, to insure that 
any potential opponent will always do his 
utmost to avoid such a war, In other words, 
we should openly accept the stalemate or 
balance of power in terms of total war 
weapons, although still determined to main- 
tain that stalemate. 


From the words of my English friend, 
two considerations emerge. Of these the 
first is that the stalemate can be pre- 
served by limited supplies of and ex- 
penditures for atomic armament. The 
limit is a fantastic one, but still it is 
a limit. All of this armament that is 
needed is enough to destroy anyone who 
attacks us. If we have this much, and 
the means of delivering it, what more 
do we need? A supply large enough to 
destroy an attacker, if delivered, would 
probably destroy our friends as well, and 
sweeping around the earth on the wings 
of the upper air currents would doubt- 
less drop on us enough fatal fallout to 
end our own civilization as well. If we 
have enough for this, what more do we 
need? 

What is our supply? Do we have 
enough to destroy enemies, friends, and 
ourselves? Mr. President, I suspect that 
we have. Then why not cut down on 
the tremendous expenses of preparing 
for a war which is more than global? 
Why should we arm on a planetary or 
astral scale? 
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There is an obscure passage in Prov- 
erbs which, in the King James version 
of the Bible reads: “The horseleech hath 
two daughters, crying, ‘Give, give’.” 
Apparently the veterinary sire was 
plagued by the limitless demands of his 
offspring. He would have been justified 
in exercising discrimination. Shall we 
not exercise discrimination in meeting 
military demands? 

The first consideration is then that 
enough is enough and that more is too 
much. The second consideration is that 
our “enough” must be guarded and our 
freedom of action in relation to it must 
be preserved. 

Mr. President, I have a deep fear that 
we are in danger of losing that freedom 
of action which the stalemate has given 
us. Unskillful, shortsighted, and emo- 
tional bargaining at a summit confer- 
ence may lose us that balance of power 
on which present peace and future dis- 
armament depend. Against this danger 
the State Department must be alert. 
The Congress of the United States must 
be alert. The people of the United 
States must be alert. All the govern- 
ments and all the people of the Free 
World must be alert. “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety.” 

The atomic stalemate is then the 
means by which any purposeful atomic 
attack may be warded off. We now need 
not fear any such attack. The practical 
danger which we face is something quite 
different. We have been presented with 
a series of emergencies, leading to, or 
resulting in, small wars. We will have 
more of these emergencies in the future. 
They are a part of the cold war. They 
are not the whole of it, for economic 
and political action by the Soviet gov- 
ernment is paying off very well indeed. 
Yet the probability of more small wars 
remains and must be guarded against. 

A kiloton-hydrogen bomb is not the 
weapon to use in a limited conflict. Its 
use would initiate the global holocaust. 
We must by some other means establish 
a balance of power in limited as well as 
global conflict. To the solution of this 
problem I plan to address myself our 
next day in session. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, during 
the past few weeks, our colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, has 
made several statements on the floor of 
the Senate in regard to our international 
problems, and I have been privileged to 
hear a number of them. I commend the 
Senator for his statement this morning, 
which he entitled “Organizing the Atomic 
Stalemate.” This stalemate gives us 
some time to prepare and place our- 
selves in a position to live in what seems 
to be a most troubled world. 

I commend the Senator for all his 
statements. I hope when he has com- 
pleted this series of talks there will be 
some way we can have them combined 
into a volume, a book, or a brochure of 
some type, because I think the state- 
ments are something the country needs 
at this time. I personally thank the 
ett for bringing them to my atten- 

on. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. Let me say that I have 
available the first series, “not published 
at Government expense,” and that the 
second series will be similarly available, 
I will make sure that the Senator re- 
ceives copies. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to join my 
good friend the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas in expressing a word of 
appreciation and commendation to the 
Senator from Vermont for his very able 
presentation of these short messages 
dealing with some of the most important 
phases of our foreign policy. 

I recall the series of addresses which 
the Senator from Vermont delivered at 
a previous session. They were very 
able, thoughtful, and helpful. I have 
found his current series to be likewise. 
I know of no one whose views on foreign 
policy, questions of disarmament, and 
questions of that kind, I admire more 
than I do the views of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. It has been my 
pleasure to be associated with him 
closely in connection with consideration 
of some of these subjects. I have found 
him always able in his thinking and 
eager in his desire to do something for 
the good of our country and for the good 
of the world. I wish to commend him, 
and say that I have greatly enjoyed his 
several presentations. I, too, wish to be 
included in the list of those to receive 
copies, 

Mr. FLANDERS. I was about to in- 
quire of the Senator from Alabama, 
whom I thank from the bottom of my 
heart, whether he was also susceptible 
to receipt of the printed documents when 
they are ready? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly am; 
and I shall be delighted to receive any 
of the other rich thoughts which come 
from the mind of the Senator from 
Vermont at any time. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is spoken with 
true southern courtesy and grace. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I remember very well 
the contribution which the Senator made 
during the deliberations of the Disar- 
mament Subcommittee, which we all 
hope will finally result in something very 
constructive, not only in our Nation, but 
worldwide. 

I, likewise, have followed the present 
series of addresses by the Senator from 
Vermont. I have talked with him dur- 
ing the consideration of them, and I wish 
also to thank him for the contribution 
he has made in this field. 

I ask the Senator from Vermont if he 
does not believe that our research and 
development program in the field of ar- 
mament at the present time pretty well 
complies with his concept of what can 
best be done to preserve peace in the 
world through what he calls in his ad- 
dress the atomic stalemate. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is true, par- 
ticularly with relation to the global 
aspects. 

In my next talk I shall have something 
more to say about the “gray” area which 
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lies between peace and total warfare. It 
is the most difficult thing to organize for 
and to control. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Defense De- 
partment are striving diligently to meet 
that problem. 

Mr. FLANDERS. They are. This is 
not a criticism, because I do not feel that 
at this stage I know enough about the 
situation to criticize. My only thought is 
that there may be a chance for simplifi- 
cation of our approach to the area of 
small wars and local wars, with respect 
to which I think our preparation must be 
better than it is now. Perhaps it can be 
simplified a bit. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think I can assure 
the Senator that we are striving toward 
that end in the testing program which 
is in progress. 

Mr. FLANDERS, T assure the Senator 
from Ohio, who is a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, that Iam 
strongly in favor of the maintenance of 
the atomie stalemate. It is our only 
hope for preservation and for ultimate 
disarmament. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was called 
from the Chamber as the Senator pro- 
ceeded with his address. He has dis- 
cussed with me his plans, and I have had 
the opportunity on other occasions to 
follow his remarks with a great deal of 
interest. 

Isay most sincerely that I deeply regret 
the Senator has decided to end his career 
of public service in this body. I know of 
no more sincere, better informed, or more 
dedicated public servant than the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. I have had the privi- 
lege of serving with him on the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. I have worked with 
him very closely and intimately. He has 
been a devoted member of his party, but 
he has been an American, first. 

Moreover, he has always grasped the 
problems with which our Preparedness 
Subcommittee was confronted, and with 
which it had to wrestle. He has given us 
learning and wisdom and good, sound 
American thought on each occasion 
when he has been called upon for a con- 
tribution. 

I shall follow his addresses to this body 
in the days to come with a great deal of 
pleasure, and I shall miss him in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Senator. 

After hearing from Senators who have 
spoken, I cannot quite express the sense 
of loss which I already begin to feel at 
parting company with my colleagues who 
have spoken, and many others who are 
not present. Ifeelit already. 


ELIZABETH BIRO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jon- 
DAN in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 2060) for the 
relief of Elizabeth Biro, which was, in 
line 7, after “States” insert . Provided, 
That the natural father of Elizabeth 
Biro shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
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age, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on February 6, 1958, the Senate 
passed S. 2060, to grant to the minor 
child to be adopted by United States 
citizens the status of a nonquota im- 
migrant, which is the status normally 
enjoyed by the alien minor children of 
United States citizens. On June 4, 1958, 
the House of Representatives passed S. 
2060, with an amendment to provide 
that the natural parents of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

This language is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2060. The mat- 
ter has been cleared with the minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING BY MIN- 
NEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE 
co. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on May 21, 
1958, during the course of remarks I 
made in the Senate, I raised certain 
questions concerning an advertisement 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
which was published in a number of met- 
ropolitan newspapers on or about Oc- 
tober 22, 1956. The advertisement called 
for the election of candidates favored by 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co., 
or by officers of that company, for Presi- 
dent and Vice President in the 1956 gen- 
eral election. 

At page 9209 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 21, 1958, I inserted cer- 
tain correspondence relative to the mat- 
ter, including a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Justice which set forth the deci- 
sion of the Department that no action 
would be taken on this matter under the 
provisions of section 610, title 18, of the 
United States Code. 

On May 22, 1958, I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to inquire whether 
the expenditure for the cost of this ad- 
vertisement had been allowed or claimed 
by the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
as a business deduction on the corpora- 
tion’s income tax return for the year in 
question. The text of that letter may be 
found on page 9440 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 26, 1958. 

I also inquired of the corporation con- 
cerning the tax treatment of this ex- 
penditure in a letter dated May 27, 1958, 
the text of which is printed on page 
10102 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 4, 1958. 
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Today I received a letter from Mr. Otto 
A. Silha, vice president and business 
manager for the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Co., in reply to my letter of May 
27. In his letter, Mr. Silha states that 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
claimed the entire expenditure for this 
advertisement as a business expense on 
its income tax return for the year 1956. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Silha’s letter to me, dated 
June 4, 1958, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

‘THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE, 

June 4, 1958. 
The Honorable ALBERT Gore, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR GORE: I'm glad to answer 
your letter of May 27, regarding the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune promotion advertise- 
ment which was published on or about Octo- 
ber 22, 1956, in the New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Chicago Daily News, Detroit 
Free Press, and the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
reported the full cost of this promotion ad- 
vertising ($9,192.93) as a business expense in 
its Federal income-tax return for the year 
1956. It is our understanding that the in- 
ternal revenue agent was instructed by 
Washington to examine this particular de- 
duction. After a review of the return, the 
agent allowed only one-half of the expense 
as deductible although the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune still feels strongly that the ad- 
vertisement was a completely proper busi- 
ness expense. 

The advertisement in question was inserted 
by our regular advertising agency in news- 
papers we have used over the years in our 
continuing promotion program to secure 
more national advertising for our news- 
papers. We have on quite a few occasions 
used editorial type or reader copy on sub- 
jects of current interest in this promotion 
program. 

Sincerely, 
OTTO A, Struma, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I call 
special attention to the second para- 
graph of Mr. Silha’s letter, as follows: 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
reported the full cost of this promotion ad- 
vertising ($9,192.23) as a business expense in 
its Federal income-tax return for the year 
1956. 


I digress from reading to say that the 
purpose of the advertisement, which was 
published in several newspapers just 
prior to the election of 1956, was to urge 
the election of candidates preferred by 
the officers of this corporation. Yet the 
corporation in this letter acknowledges 
that it claimed the expenditure as a busi- 
mess expense. I continue to read: 

It is our understanding that the internal- 
revenue agent was instructed by Washington 
to examine this particular deduction. After 
a review of the return, the agent allowed only 
one-half of the expense as deductible al- 
though the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
still feels strongly that the advertisement 
was a completely proper business expense. 


Mr. President, I fail to understand 
upon what basis the Internal Revenue 
Service could determine that one-half 
of this expenditure is deductible as an 
ordinary business expense, while the 
other half is not. To me, it appears un- 
usual that a given expenditure could be 
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classified as one-half business and one- 
half political. Yet the Department of 
Justice takes the position that it cannot 
or will not prosecute the corporation in 
this case, when there is a prima facie 
violation of statutory law. The Depart- 
ment of the Treasury has held that one- 
half of the cost of the advertisement was 
not an ordinary business expense, 

The text of this advertisement was, in 


my opinion, clearly designed to influence 


an election for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. The issue 
would be exactly the same whether the 
advertisement had urged the election of 
candidates of the Democratic Party or 
candidates of the Republican Party, or 
whether the advertisement paid for by 
this corporation urged and undertook to 
cause the election of candidates for the 
Senate or the House of Representatives. 

Since the expenditure was made by a 
corporation, it would appear to be in 
violation of section 610 of title 18. I fail 
to understand upon what basis any por- 
tion of such an expenditure could be 
allowed as a deductible item under the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
and appropriate regulations, 

I further fail to understand how the 
Department of Justice could decline to 
prosecute when the Department of the 
Treasury, Internal Revenue Service, had 
declined to allow one-half of the ex- 
penditure as a deductible item—that is, 
as an ordinary expense of doing business, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp additional correspondence with 
the Department of the Treasury; spe- 
cifically, a letter I have received this day 
from Mr. Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, and a letter 
which I have this day addressed to him. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, June 5, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Secretary Anderson has 
asked me to reply to your letter to him of 
May 22, in which you call his attention 
to certain material having to do with the 
Mineapolis Star and Tribune. I have asked 
for a report on the matter and will be able 
to write you further at a later date. 

Thank you for calling this matter to our 
attention and giving us an opportunity to 
comment on it. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


June 6, 1958. 
Hon. FRED C. Scrrener, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C.. 

Dear Mr. SCRIBNER: I have your letter of 
June 5, 1958, acknowledging my letter to 
Secretary Anderson in which I inquired 
about the tax treatment of an expenditure 
by the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co., 
on its tax return for the year 1956. 

I also wrote to the vice president and 
business manager of the company about 
this matter. A copy of my letter to Mr, 
Otto A. Silha, dated May 27, 1958, and a 
copy of his reply thereto under date of June 
4, 1958, are attached hereto. 

You will note that Mr. Silha advises that 
upon review, the Internal Revenue Service 
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allowed one-half of the expenditure in ques- 
tion as a deductible expense. In your forth- 
coming report on this matter, I would ap- 
preciate your advising me upon what basis 
one-half of the expenditure in question 
could be determined to be an allowable busi- 
ness expense, while the other one-half was 
not so allowed. 

It would appear to me that an expenditure 
for a single advertisement should be deter- 
mined to be either deductible or not deduct- 
ible upon consideration of the nature of 
the disbursement and the purposes for 
which it was made. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE. 


OPPOSITION TO THE RECIPROCAL 
TRADE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at this time I may speak for about 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and 
the Senator from South Carolina is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the American economy is 
riddled with sore spots caused by unfair 
dumping of products of low-wage indus- 
tries from abroad. 

What passes in the name of reciprocal 
trade is in reality unfair competition 
pouring into the American market 
through our crumbling tariff walls. 

The history of reciprocal trade is re- 
plete with presidential vetoes of deci- 
sions by the Tariff Commission as it has 
vainly tried to protect United States 
industries from subsidized, ruinous com- 
petition. 

In the last 6 years, President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed practically every ruling 
the Tariff Commission has made to give 
American industry needed protection. 
As a result, a volume of goods of all 
varieties and descriptions has flooded 
our country, wreaking economic havoc 
in many regions, causing business and 
industrial failures, and adding to our 
already too large army of jobless persons. 

The textile and plywood industries of 
the Middle Atlantic States, the South, 
and New England; the pottery industry 
in Ohio and West Virginia; the petro- 
leum industry in the West and the 
Southwest; and the metals industry in 
the West and Northwest are but a few 
of the industries which have suffered 
from so-called reciprocal trade. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware that 
America cannot exist apart from the 
rest of the world. I know that a great 
nation must have flourishing trade, that 
we must buy as well as sell. But cer- 
tainly it is only commonsense and good 
business that we trade under terms that 
do not put American business and indus- 
try and labor at a gross disadvantage. 

Today America stands as the shield of 
the Free World against the ever-expand- 
ing menace of Soviet imperialism. The 
strength and vigor of our national econ- 
omy constitute a prime weapon in the 
struggle which finds the free people of 
the world pitted against the Communist 
bloc of nations. Our productive capac- 
ity, the state of our national economy, 
our rate of employment, and our Ameri- 
can standards, are all important fac- 
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tors in this world contest. We are dan- 
gerously undermining the props of our 
strength when we countenance trade 
agreements which are loaded against 
our national interests. 

We are destroying the capital, the 
labor, and the industries which in the 
past have been capable of attaining vic- 
tory over all of our foes. 

The American people never gave their 
Government a mandate to commit eco- 
nomic suicide. An intelligent, realistic 
trade policy makes no requirements 
that are disadvantageous to us. Trade 
flourishes best when mutual interests 
are served and when both parties to the 
transaction can extract profit. The peo- 
ple have every right to expect and de- 
mand that their Government trade 
prudently, with due regard for the na- 
tional interest, and conduct its trade 
policies in such ways as to promote 
prosperity and economic stability. So- 
called reciprocal trade, as it stands, does 
not meet these specifications. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
how the gifts we have been distributing 
with an open hand by means of our 
giveaway program have helped finance 
industries in countries which now are 
dumping into America the products of 
their subminimum labor. 

Under the program that I call the 
twin economic terrors—foreign aid and 
so-called reciprocal trade—we have been 
bolstering the economies of countries 
which are natural opponents of democ- 
racies, and simultaneously we have been 
destroying our own economy. 

Let us look at what we have been do- 
ing with United States public funds. 
Among the handouts from Uncle Sam 
are recorded the following grants and 
credits, up to June 30, 1957: 

Yugoslavia, a Communist dictatorship, 
$802 million; Czechoslovakia, another 
Communist dictatorship, $191 million; 
Poland, still another Communist dicta- 
torship, $418 million; to Communist- 
ruled East Germany, $17 million; to 
Communist-ruled Hungary, $11,540,000; 
to Egypt, under the rule of the pro- 
Soviet Nasser dictatorship, $72 million. 

Giving aid to these governments is like 
arming a burglar to rob one’s home. 

Let us make a comparison of the in- 
dustrial wages in some foreign countries 
and in the United States, 

In Austria the hourly industrial wage 
rate is 29 cents; in Belgium, 52 cents; 
England, 54 cents; France, 35 cents; Ger- 
many, 52 cents; Italy, 32 cents; Norway, 
78 cents; Netherlands, 45 cents; Sweden, 
89 cents; Yugoslavia, 16 cents. In all of 
those countries the workweek is 48 hours. 
Compare those figures with the American 
workweek of 40 hours and hourly aver- 
age industrial wage of $2.10. These sta- 
tistics in themselves are a strong argu- 
ment against giveaways, on the one hand, 
and the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, 
on the other. 

Another interesting aspect of the ef- 
fort to get this lopsided trade bill en- 
acted this year is the outside promotional 
group the White House has recruited to 
“soften up” the Congress on the trade-aid 
legislation. The sloganeers are working 
overtime. An effort has been made to 
raise a slush fund of half a million dol- 
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—— to insure enactment of the trade- aid 

Hollywood-type promotions are being 
put on to “sell” the Congress on the 
urgency of so-called reciprocal trade. 
Apparently the sponsors of these high- 
pressure sales deals are aware that their 
case will not hold water on its merits, 
and that, like any soap salesmen, they 
must glamorize and bluster if they are 
to carry the issue. Iam reminded of the 
saying in the legal profession: When you 
have the facts with you, talk about the 
facts; when you have the law with you, 
talk about the law; but when you have 
neither the facts nor the law, then just 
bellow like a bull. 

The American people, in their wisdom 
and understanding, I am certain, are able 
to distinguish the real and the true from 
the false. The unemployed who have 
lost their jobs because of unfair com- 
petition from foreign goods made in for- 
eign countries in plants which, in many 
instances, have been constructed by 
means of American tax dollars, will re- 
quire more than a slogan before they are 
convinced that the Reciprocal Trade Act 
is, in fact, reciprocal. Slogans are poor 
nourishment at the dinner table when 
the head of the family is out of work. 

During my entire 13 years in the 
United States Senate, I have consistently 
opposed foreign aid and one-sided recip- 
rocal trade. I have supported genuine, 
mutual military assistance programs and 
genuine fair-trade programs. 

But I have seen billions of dollars 
poured out of our Treasury into endless 
foreign holes. In exchange for these 
dollars, we have received ridicule, scorn, 
and a great big monkey wrench thrown 
into our Nation’s economy. 

In 13 years, I have seen our money 
build up in foreign countries industries 
and agriculture programs that are now, 
through the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, eating away at our markets, 
putting our people out of work, and 
causing our mills to close. 

Today, the world is in worse shape than 
it was those 13 years ago, and so are we. 
We have dropped 170 billions of dollars 
into foreign aid, and we have nothing to 
show for it but the unpaid bill and the 
heaviest taxation in the history of the 
world. 

Every taxpayer in America should rise 
up against this monstrous drain on our 
Treasury. We cannot afford this inter- 
national WPA project for foreigners, 
while millions of our people are unem- 
ployed as a result of this aid-trade tie-in. 

Promotion of internationalism is the 
popular thing today. Somehow there 
seems to have crept into our thinking the 
notion that it is indecent to champion 
the sovereign interests of the United 
States. Time was when patriotism was 
a great virtue; today, it seems to be 
almost unpopular to make a statement 
tinged with patriotic fervor. Thus have 
the spokesmen for internationalism 
monopolized the forums and the big press 
columns. 

Conveniently overlooked in all of this 
is the sad fact that today thousands upon 
thousands of American workers are idle 
because more than a score of United 
States industries are depressed, as a re- 
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sult of the flooding of our markets with 
the products of cheap foreign labor. 
One has only to consider the status of 
the plywood industry or the automobile 
and bicycle industries, to realize the truth 
and force of this observation. Or, as I 
said before, consider the status of the 
textiles and ceramics industry, or the 
chemical industry or the machine tool 
industry. In industry after industry, 
the products of well-paid American 
labor are being pushed out of the mar- 
ket by cheap-labor imports. Our vital 
American interests are being under- 
mined every day in the name of recipro- 
cal trade. 

Mr. President, America must remain 
strong if she is to keep her position as a 
leading world power. We must be strong 
not only spiritually and morally, but also 
economically, if we are to be strong mili- 
tarily. We serve best the cause of free- 
dom and global security by husbanding 
our prime industries and by keeping our 
people working. A depressed America, 
with millions unemployed and depending 
upon foreign industry for survival, is a 
boon to the Kremlin. We have need to 
be vigilant regarding the health of our 
business and industrial systems, if we are 
to safeguard our agricultural interests. 

It was Stalin, himself, who said, 
“America would be destroyed from 
within.” 

The textile industry is an outstanding 
example of the injury being done Amer- 
ica by so-called reciprocal trade. Since 
1950, employment in textile concerns in 
the United States has declined by 344,000 
jobs. When we consider the loss of jobs 
in affiliated and service industries, the 
total loss is much greater. For instance, 
the cotton industry alone purchased $2 
billion worth of materials annually from 
the chemical industry. Let one basic 
industry get hard hit, and the adverse 
effects spread throughout the whole 
economy. 

Under existing trade policies, the Japa- 
nese cotton industry is able to buy Ameri- 
can cotton for 20 percent less than the 
price the American textile manufacturer 
must pay. In addition, the Japanese 
manufacturer has the benefits of modern 
machinery which our country helped pay 
for and set up, and the Japanese indus- 
trialist has the big advantage of labor 
that works for one-tenth of the wages 
paid in the textile industry in the United 
States. 

Armed with these advantages, the 
Japanese then flood the American mar- 
ket with low-priced products which 
swamp American-made goods. When 
confronted with this kind of inequitable 
competition, the American textile firms 
naturally feel the pinch. Sales drop off, 
production is curtailed, and layoffs are 
effected, from the farm to the sales coun- 
ters. It is a whole vicious cycle, and all 
of it adds up to mass unemployment for 
America. Despite all the fancy claims 
for it, this is an example of how foreign 
trade works under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration; and what is happening in 
the textile industry is also happening 
in many other basic industries. 

We are the victims of a tremendous 
plot designed to destroy American in- 
dustrial and economic might. 
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While we are discussing this subject, 
it is a matter of pertinent interest to 
note that on September 10, 1955, the ad- 
ministration reduced the tariff rates on 
many cotton products by varying 
amounts, in some instances up to 50 per- 
cent. This action inflicted further in- 
jury on an industry already battling for 
its economic life. 

Advocates of reciprocal trade talk glib- 
ly of peril points and protective devices 
in the legislation; but what meaning do 
they have when the White House re- 
peatedly and consistently overrules the 
decisions of the Tariff Commission, de- 
cisions soundly made for the protection 
of American industry? 

We would do well to keep in mind that 
when the late Cordell Hull sponsored the 
Reciprocal Trade Act in 1934, his basic 
aim was to better America’s export posi- 
tion, not to destroy her industries and 
jobs. Again I say that, unfortunately, 
over the years the fine goal of this great 
American has been lost through mal- 
administration. 

Every time we implement policies that 
give advantage to foreign products over 
American-made goods, not only are we 
drying up jobs and curtailing purchas- 
ing power at home, but we are also seri- 
ously undercutting the base of our mili- 
tary strength. 

It is worthy of serious thought that 
during World War II the United States 
Armed Forces required more than 10,000 
different types of textile items. What 
happens if the firms that supplied those 
items lapse into oblivion because they 
cannot compete with cheap foreign la- 
bor? Where are our Armed Forces to 
turn, in an emergency, if the facilities at 
home have gone into the discard? I say 
we cannot afford to let our basic indus- 
tries lag in the doldrums or languish un- 
attended. The national interest de- 
mands that we repair the damage at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to inform the Senator 
from South Carolina that the time al- 
lowed him has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, we have our heads in the 
sand if we go along thinking the oceans 
are going to be free for commerce and 
supplies in the event of an emergency. 
We saw what the U-boats did to Allied 
shipping in World Wars I and II, and we 
have a general idea as to the maritime 
threat the enemy could mount in the 
event of another major war. 

Prudence dictates that we have at 
hand, in America, productive facilities 
and trained working forces for the items 
that are indispensable to a healthy na- 
tional economy which will be adequate to 
emergency demands. So-called recipro- 
cal trade, that has virtually bankrupted 
a score of American prime industries, is 
certainly not promoting the national wel- 
fare. On the contrary, it is highly in- 
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jurious to our Nation and the time has 
come to calla halt. 

Mr. President, the best interests of our 
country require official changes in our 
trade policy and development of a pro- 
gram to revive and protect American in- 
dustry and the jobs of American workers, 
and to secure the national interest. 

The so-called Reciprocal Trade Act 
does not do this. To the contrary, it does 
the opposite. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when the 
bill to extend the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Act comes before the Senate, I 
hope the Senate will kill it. 


SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 5, 1958, I had the honor to appear 
before the colloquium of the faculty of 
students of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. I ask unanimous consent 
that my address on that occasion be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 


Chairman Padelford, and his distinguished 
friends of the colloquium, your sessions are 
dealing with one of the major problems of 
our times—the close and vital relationship 
of science and government. This is a com- 
plicated relationship—it is really a set of 
relationships. There are many things I 
might discuss and I had to choose among 
them. I have decided to divide my remarks 
in half so that I may devote my time to two 
major areas, each of them geared to my own 
recent experiences as chairman of two Senate 
subcommittees—the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization and the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament. Let me approach the problem in 
that sequence—the issues of coordination 
first and, second, a more intensive glimpse of 
the problem of government and science in 
operation in the field of government. 

Let me briefly review a few of the problems 
facing our Government in the vital fields of 
science and technology. I would like to come 
straight to the point. 

Although we are reported to be the best 
organized Nation in the world, enjoying the 
highest standards of living and education, our 
governmental organization for nonmilitary 
scientific activities is a mixed up, uncoordi- 
nated maze. It is also true that the small 
amount of money which is devoted to the de- 
velopment of science and technology, when 
considered in relation to the billions of dol- 
lars expended annually by the Government, 
is positively disgraceful. 

As you may know, Government organiza- 
tion for scientific activities is extensive and 
very complex. Of the approximately 80 de- 
partments, agencies, and other bodies which 
comprise our executive branch, some 38 are 
engaged, to some extent, in sclentific activ- 
ities. For the most part, these activities re- 
sult from their efforts to carry out congres- 
sionally assigned functions which may be 
specifically scientific in nature or may re- 
quire scientific activity incidental to their 
performance. 

Many of these 38 agencies have established 
elaborate organizational structures for the 
conduct of their scientific activities. They 
may have extremely varied research programs 
encompassing numerous fields and disciplines 
of science and dealing with fundamental 
science, basic and/or applied research and 
technology. Other activities involve the ad- 
ministration and planning of research, ex- 
pansion of research facilities, dissemination 
of scientific information, training of scien- 
tific manpower, and the collection of general 
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purpose statistics in both the natural and 
social sciences. 

Thus, at the present time, there is no 
single executive branch agency which is re- 
sponsible for the planning, coordination, and 
centralization of all of the civilian, or non- 
military, scientific and technological activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. Inde- 
pendent agencies, such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and the National 
Science Foundation, are carrying on their 
own programs; and numerous components 
of other departments, such as the National 
Bureau of Standards, the Office of Technical 
Services, and the Patent Office are carrying 
on their work within the Department of 
Commerce. In addition, the Departments 
of Agriculture, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Interior maintain their own pro- 
grams, and departments and agencies have 
varying programs and responsibilities. 

Although efforts at coordination have been 
made, from time to time, through the crea- 
tion of science advisory groups and inter- 
departmental committees, such as the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Science and 
Technology and the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, there continues to be an urgent need 
for better coordination of activities among 
these agencies and the more than 30 other 
components of the executive departments 
and independent agencies which are engaged 
to some extent in scientific activities. 

I submit that there is something which 
can be done to correct this situation. One 
such proposal now under consideration pro- 
vides, among other things, for the creation 
of a Department of Science and Technology. 
This approach is incorporated in a bill, S. 
$126, which I introduced together with Sena- 
tors McOLELLAN and YARBOROUGH, early in 
the present session of the Congress as a pro- 
posed Science and Technology Act of 1958. 
The establishment of such a department 
would permit a civilian official of Cabinet 
rank to bring together all of the major non- 
military, governmental science functions 
into a single agency. This would enable 
each service to be fully utilized in the de- 
velopment of a concerted effort in the for- 
mulation of scientific programs, including a 
new component for the development of as- 
tronautics and outer space exploration and 
research, which should be created for that 
purpose within the proposed department, 
and not just as another independent agency. 
It also proposes to coordinate within the 
department, the functions of other Federal 
agencies engaged in the promotion of scien- 
tific programs, and certain fundamental 
science functions of other departments. 

Now, how is the Congress itself organized 
to meet its obligations in the scientific 
and technological fields? 

Iam sorry to have to report to you that the 
same lack of coordinated effort and the same 
diversity of responsibility which is found in 
the executive branch in the scientific and 
technological fields also exists in the legisla- 
tive branch. 

Thus, according to a recent study by the 
staff of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the Senate, there are at least six 
standing, legislative committees which deal 
with these matters in the Senate, in addi- 
tion to the Appropriations Committee. Thus, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the Committee on Agriculture deal with re- 
search and development programs relative to 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
science programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The research and development pro- 
grams of the armed services are handled by 
the Armed Services Committee. Some of the 
programs of the National Science Foundation 
and the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, as well as those of the Patent 
Office and other components of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are handled by various 
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committees, such as Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and Labor and Public Welfare. 
There is, however, no single standing, special 
or joint committee which coordinates and 
evaluates the programs, work and needs of all 
of the Federal executive agencies and depart- 
ments which are carrying on scientific activ- 
ities, or the relationship of one such p: 

to others in the same general field, All of 
this results in much lost motion, duplication, 
overlapping, and the other ills which usually 
accompany lack of coordinated effort. 

Although there is some evidence of con- 
siderable opposition to certain of the pro- 
posals set forth in the proposed Science and 
Technology Act, I believe that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the recom- 
mendations of the staff of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

These recommendations which resulted 
from more than 6 months of careful and 
conscientious study also propose to estab- 
lish in each House of the Congress standing 
committees on Science and Technology, ade- 
quately staffed by competent specialists, 
vested with the authority to procure the 
services of consultants in specialized fields as 
required. These committees would be au- 
thorized to exercise legislative oversight with 
respect to all matters pertaining to non- 
military governmental scientific and tech- 
nological activities, This specific recom- 
mendation was not incorporated in the bill 
as introduced for the following reasons; (1) 
It was felt that consideration should first be 
given to whether or not a Department of 
Science and Technology is to be created; (2) 
leadership determination should be ascer- 
tained in both Houses before definite pro- 
posals should be considered, in order to effect 
the necessary rules changes governing ma- 
jority and minority assignments relative to 
the number of committees to which a Mem- 
ber may be assigned, and the transfer of the 
function of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy to the standing committee; and (3) a 
determination should be made as to whether 
such committees should be created to insure 
coordination of civilian science functions at 
the legislative level, regardless of whether a 
new department is established. 

We are living in the fastest-moving world 
mankind has ever had to live in. If we are 
to survive, we must streamline governmental 
organization of Federal science activities and 
establish the necessary governmental ma- 
chinery, both executive and legislative, to 
meet the challenge for existence. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization of 
the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, of which I am chairman, began hear- 
ings last week on certain provisions of the 
Science and Technology Act of 1958, and 
these hearings will continue tomorrow and 
Wednesday. 

These hearings will be the first phase of 
the committee's study of necessary reorgani- 
zation of science activities in the Federal 
Government. The hearings will be limited to 
consideration of a program for coordination 
of scientific and technical information. The 
committee has received various proposals 
dealing with the important problem of im- 
proving the assembling, translating, abstract- 
ing, collating, storage, retrieval, and dissemi- 
nation of technical information from both 
private and governmental sources, and will 
endeavor to formulate a coordinated program 
in which all qualified agencies, both inside 
and outside of Government, may participate. 

While the first objective of these hearings 
will be to develop information as to the need 
for further legislation to enable the Federal 
Government to establish a program to insure 
the adequate dissemination of scientific and 
technical information, the immediate need is 
to provide the Committee on Appropriations 
with the necessary data as to the fiscal re- 
quirements of the Federal Government to 
properly coordinate its activities, and to ef- 
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fect a cooperative program with private ac- 
tivities in this field. 

The bill also contains a number of other 
vital provisions dealing with science activi- 
ties, but in view of the fact that most of 
these relate to matters which are under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Astronautics 
and Space, established by the Senate for this 
purpose, these matters will be first considered 
by that committee, and by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Hearings on these 
aspects of the bill will, therefore, be de- 
ferred until a coordinated program can be 
worked out between these committees and 
the Committee on Government Operations 
relative to the development of essential in- 
formation required for Congressional action. 

Now, involved in all this is the issue of ade- 
quate financing for our scientific and techno- 
logical programs. 

During fiscal year 1957, our Government 
devoted slightly more than $3 billion for all 
research and development activities; the es- 
timate for 1958 is $3,427 million; and the 
President has requested only $3,722 million 
for such programs for fiscal year 1959. 

I submit that when our national survival is 
at stake, certainly the richest nation in the 
world can afford to devote a little more of its 
great wealth to the basic and applied research 
which is not only necessary to our own na- 
tional survival, but may well enable us to 
benefit all mankind. The history of science 
demonstrates that, except for purely military 
or defense research and development, scien- 
tific discoveries, and subsequent technologi- 
cal developments have contributed vast 
wealth to this Nation and enabled us to aid 
the Free World. If we are to avoid the same 
lag in our national economy, and thus our 
ability to aid the Free World, as happened in 
the astronautical and missile field, we must 
provide the necessary funds to permit our 
scientists and technologists to retain or re- 
gain the world lead in science. 

So much for my general view of the organi- 
zational and financing problems of the Fed- 
eral Government in relation to scientific 
activities, Let me now turn to a few com- 
ments on a specific area of relations between 
science and government in which I have 
lately been continually and directly involved. 
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Through my work as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament, I have had occa- 
sion to experience some interesting relation- 
ships of science and government. One of 
the most significant of these is the detection 
of nuclear-weapons testing and whether the 
United States should seek an international 
agreement to suspend such tests with an 
inspection system, 

Science and scientists enter the nuclear- 
weapons-test issue because it is science that 
must give us most of the information on the 
capabilities of any detection and inspection 
system. Through no fault of the scientists, 
the Disarmament Subcommittee had a great 
deal of difficulty in obtaining information 
on the nature of an inspection system. We 
were first told by some of our political leaders 
that such material was highly classified. Mr. 
Stassen, when he was the President's dis- 
armament adviser, would give the subcom- 
mittee absolutely no information on what 
his inspection task forces had concluded 
about the requirements of an inspection 
system for a suspension of nuclear tests or 
the inspection system for any other disarma- 
ment proposal. 

When administration spokesmen, as well as 
some highly placed scientists associated with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, began as- 
serting quite definitely that nuclear tests 
would be conducted secretly, then it became 
necessary to pursue the detection problem 
with great diligence. 

First, the subcommittee needed to find out 
what, if anything, the executive branch had 
developed in the way of an inspection sys- 
tem for the detection of tests. And then the 
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subcommittee had to seek to have the infor- 
mation on detection released to the public. 
One of the most frustrating experiences a 
Member of Congress can have is to receive 
information which is essential to discussion 
of a public issue, but, at the same time, be 
bound not to reveal the information to any- 
one outside of a few individuals who have 
been cleared to receive such information. 
So we had two problems facing us—to get 
the information and then to work for the 
release of it. 

The subcommittee, after several weeks of 
preliminary investigation, learned that some 
information regarding an inspection system 
had been developed. Upon the decision of 
the appropriate political leaders, the scien- 
tists were permitted to come before the sub- 
committee and present testimony. The testi- 
mony was excellent. The scientists had done 
a lot of homework and their preparation 
showed it. 

In general, the testimony revealed that the 
detection of tests was not so simple a prob- 
lem that we could suspend tests and rely on 
our present detection system to assure us 
that nobody was trying to cheat. On the 
other hand, the testimony also revealed that 
our scientific instruments were sufficiently 
developed that with an inspection system 
inside the Soviet Union the possibility of the 
Soviets cheating on a test suspension and 
getting away with it would be highly unlikely. 

With the completion of this testimony by 
reputable scientists the first phase of our 
problem had been completed. We had some 
concept of the requirements of an inspec- 
tion system. The next step was to get the 
information made public. As a result of 
holding the executive hearings we had some 
basis for judging the testimony of other 
witnesses, particularly those who testified in 
public session. In addition, from the infor- 
mation available to us the subcommittee 
was able to circulate a questionnaire to some 
37 seismologists around the country to obtain 
further data on the problem of the detection 
of underground nuclear explosions. The an- 
swers to this questionnaire are almost all in 
and it is my expectation that the sub- 
committee will soon have them analyzed, 
summarized, and published. 

I do not mean to suggest by my comments 
that the subcommittee has finished its ex- 
amination of the issue of the suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests. But Ido wish to sug- 
gest some significant aspects of the work of 
science on this issue. 

Science plays the essential role in develop- 
ing the techniques by which we could in- 
spect for a suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests. This is a key function and a neces- 
sary role. But once the scientists have sub- 
mitted their various proposals and have 
pointed out their advantages as well as their 
weak points, then it is the responsibility of 
the political leaders to decide whether to 
propose that a suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests should take place, whether it should be 
unilaterally or multilaterally agreed upon, 
under an international agreement. 

Scientists have a right and obligation to 
give their opinions on these matters just as 
any citizen has a right and a responsibility 
to give his opinions, and these opinions 
should be based on as much information as 
can be put into their hands. But it is 
wrong for the political leaders of government 
to leave to scientists political decisions, 

Scientists cannot decide by themselves 
whether the United States should propose to 
the Soviet Union that we should seek an 
agreement to suspend nuclear weapons tests. 
They cannot decide because this is not their 
responsibility or even their capability. They 
also cannot decide because even on a matter 
as technical as the detection of nuclear weap- 
ons tests there are no absolutes. I believe 
that when the evidence is in and weighed 
carefully, it will reveal that the question of 
whether we should seek to end bomb tests 
comes down to a choice of risks. In its 
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unanimous report of last September, the 
Disarmament Subcommittee stated that “it 
would be deceiving to the American people 
and the people of the world to advertise any 
plan as perfect. Examination of numer- 
ous disarmament proposals reveals none 
that can be said to be absolutely foolproof 
against evasion.” The subcommittee went 
on to state that “Every proposal entails risks; 
risks as to the possibility of clandestine 
evasion and as to military security. The 
question is not one of finding an ironclad in- 
spection formula but of adopting arrange- 
ments that will satisfy the defense needs of 
the country. In essence, the subcommittee 
believes that the basic question is to decide 
whether the risks of doing something to 
curtail the threat of war by reducing arma- 
ments are less than the risks of doing noth- 
ing and allowing the armaments race to con- 
tinue indefinitely.” 

This conclusion of the subcommittee is 
especially pertinent to the issue of nuclear 
test suspension. My position is based on 
weighing the risks as stated in the subcom- 
mittee’s report. It is my contention that if 
we do not take some action soon to slow 
down the armaments race, the world will 
eventually become embroiled either in a 
catastrophic nuclear war or it will become 
bankrupt trying to keep up with the vastly 
increasing costs of creating and building 
new and more modern weapons of attack and 
defense. 

I would like to see the United States pro- 
pose a suspension of nuclear weapons tests 
with inspection because I want to know 
whether the Soviets are really as concerned 
about the possibility of nuclear war as we 
are. I would like to know if their slogans 
about peace really mean peace or whether 
they are merely a guise to force us to let 
down our guard and become complacent. 
I would like to see whether the Soviet Union 
is sufficiently interested in making a first 
step toward halting this terrible arms race 
by paying the price of allowing its closed 
territory to be opened up just a little to 
include an inspection system. 

I know that if we did eventually obtain 
a suspension of nuclear weapons tests we 
would be sacrificing some important aspects 
of our own weapons development. I think 
that when we make a decision to suspend 
tests or when we as individual citizens, or 
as Members of Congress advocate a test sus- 
pension we must do so with full knowledge 
of the possible consequences. But I submit 
that the Soviets would also pay a price in 
weapons development if they stopped. The 
situation would be, as one of our scientific 
witnesses stated, symmetrical. Both sides 
would be similarly affected. 

I think a test suspension would need to 
allow provision for some testing under inter- 
national supervision or under international 
auspices to see whether the inspection sys- 
tem is working. It should also allow de- 
velopment and some testing of nuclear ex- 
plosives for peaceful purposes. 

Since there are risks involved, and since 
there are military, scientific, and political 
factors that must be weighed, it is the 
President and his principal political advisers 
who must decide whether a test suspension 
is in the national interest. And it may 
also be the responsibility of the Congress, 
and particularly the Senate, to decide at 
some time whether a test suspension agree- 
ment should be tried. It is my opinion that 
a test suspension agreement is in the na- 
tional interest, if the Soviet Union will agree 
to the necessary inspection system. I do 
not understand why the President needs to 
delay, because the longer he delays the more 
difficult it will be to reach agreement. We 
have listened to the scientists and now it 
is time for the political leaders to make up 
their own minds. 

It is unfortunate that the President and 
his executive department could not be can- 
did with the public and issue the necessary 
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reports and facts concerning the detection 
problem. But, I am thankful that our Goy- 
ernment provides for a separation of powers 
so that the legislative branch can attempt 
to pry the facts loose. 

It is unfortunate that the agencies which 
are most against a test suspension proposal 
are the ones which have made important 
errors of fact or omission regarding our 
ability to detect tests. Such errors, al- 
though they probably were made inad- 
vertently, or at most as a result of negligence 
or unconcern, raise a large shadow of doubt 
regarding their reliability as transmitters 
and reflectors of the truth. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT AND NUCLEAR TESTS 


Another aspect of the test issue concerns 
the matter of radioactive fallout. Many of 
our citizens want nuclear tests stopped out 
of concern for their health and the health 
of their progeny. I share this concern. I 
am the father of four children and I want to 
be as sure as I can be that their health and 
their children’s health will not be jeopardized 
as a result of nuclear weapons tests. 

At the same time, I do not wish to act 
foolishly and call for the cessation of tests 
on grounds of health if the health issue is 
not really an issue. In other words, if the 
radioactive fallout resulting from nuclear 
weapons tests is not today and will not in 
the future cause appreciable damage to the 
world’s populations, then I do not think 
that the fear of fallout should be used as 
an argument to end nuclear weapons tests, 
The arms race and the threat of nuclear war 
are the main reasons why tests should be 
suspended. The danger of fallout may be 
another reason for ending tests but I am not 
yet convinced that it is. And if it is not, 
then I do not think that responsible people 
should cry wolf and scare the American peo- 
ple into thinking that radioactive fallout 
nom tests is threatening and destroying 

ves. 

On the other hand there is a great deal 
that apparently is still not known about 
the problem of radioactive fallout. Infor- 
mation regarding the matter has not always 
been promptly and thoroughly given to us 
by the executive agencies most knowledge- 
able on the question. So I would also argue 
that in the absence of complete information 
responsible officials should not try to belittle 
the problem and say the problem of fallout 
is comparable to wearing a wrist watch. I 
would only note here that I can decide for 
myself whether or not to wear a wrist watch. 
I do not have the power to decide whether 
the fallout from tests will affect my health 
and the health of my children. This decision 
is out of my hands and the hands of mil- 
lions of people throughout the world. The 
wrist watch analogy, therefore, is highly 
misleading. 

One principal problem regarding the fall- 
out issue is that the agency which is con- 
ducting the tests is the same agency which 
is reporting on the nature of the fallout 
hazard. This is making the judge and the 
defendant the same person. The Atomic 
Energy Commission apparently is deeply 
committed to a continuation of testing. The 
Commission evidently cannot even conceive 
that a time may arrive when tests will no 
longer be necessary. If that is the case, then 
the Atomic Energy Commission should not be 
the agency which is responsible for reporting 
on the degree of fallout which results from 
tests. This is a case where the scientists of 
the AEC should not be put in the position 
of defending as well as judging the merits of 
a continuation of tests and the nature of the 
fallout hazard. A new group of scientists 
should have responsibility to study and re- 
port on the amount of radioactivity being 
thrown into the world’s atmosphere. This 
group might originate in the Weather Bu- 
reau, the Public Health Service, or the Food 
and Drug Administration. But wherever it 
is, it should be independent of the Atomic 
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Energy Commission. I say this not only be- 
cause I believe that then we shall be more 
assured that the information given us is 
reliable and accurate. I also say it because 
I think that in all fairness to the scientists 
who are working for Government, that they 
should not have to be subjected to conflicting 
loyalties. In this way science is protected 
and so are the interests of the American 
people. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADOPTION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
SWEDEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day the people of Sweden mark the anni- 
versary of the adoption of their liberal 
constitution in 1809. I think it is entire- 
ly fitting and proper that we in the 
United States send our greetings and 
congratulations to the liberty-loving 
people of Sweden on this occasion. 

The constitution of 1809 gave Sweden 
its first formal parliamentary authority 
to balance the rights of the people 
against the powers of the king. Respect 
for constitutional government is deeply 
held in Sweden. This is a solid basis for 
democracy there, just as it is in our own 
country. 

We can take great pride in the contri- 
butions by Swedes and their descend- 
ants to agriculture, business, labor, art, 
and literature in the United States. I 
am especially proud that the State of 
Minnesota has been blessed so gener- 
ously with the presence of citizens of 
Swedish origin. 

The cultural achievement of August 
Strindberg in the foundation of modern 
drama in Europe is matched in our own 
country by the American poet of the 
people, Carl Sandburg, a second gener- 
ation Swede. And we cannot forget the 
great humanitarian work in the cause of 
peace by such devoted men as Count 
Folke Bernadotte and Dag Hammar- 
skjold, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. President, I think all Americans 
will welcome this occasion to honor and 
to greet the free and independent people 
of Sweden on this anniversary of the 
adoption of the first Swedish Constitu- 
tion, 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADOPTION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF DEN- 
MARK 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 

gives me great pleasure to greet the 

people of Denmark who celebrate today 
the anniversary of their first constitu- 

tion, adopted in 1849. 

Inspired by the liberal European spirit 
of 1848, the people of Denmark asked 
their King for a liberal constitution. 
King Frederik VII then voluntarily re- 
nounced royal absolutism and promised 
his people a constitution. 

A national assembly, elected by the 
people, drafted a constitution and it was 
adopted, with the King’s approval, on 
June 5 of the following year. This 
peaceful evolution from unchecked royal 
power to liberal constitutionalism is a 
landmark in the progress of democratic 
political institutions. 

The advanced social legislation which 
marks the recent history of Denmark 
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has strengthened freedom and demo- 
cratic institutions. In this spirit of free- 
dom, Denmark is a strong and reliable 
partner in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Mr. President, the historic friendship 
between Denmark and the United States 
is based on a mutual belief in freedom 
and opportunity for each individual. 
The presence of many Danish people 
and their descendants in this country 
has been a valuable contribution in main- 
taining the way of life we cherish in the 
United States. I am sure that all of us 
join in saluting the heroic people of Den- 
mark on this important anniversary. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Record a statement I have 
prepared concerning Senate bill 2990, 
which would amend Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953, as it affects the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration; and also an 
editorial entitled Doesn't Help REA 
Cause,” published in the Ohio Farmer 
magazine for April 5, 1958. I commend 
this editorial to the reading of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


On last Wednesday the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] made a lengthy 
speech with insertions in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the purpose of which was to cast 
discredit on this administration in its man- 
agement of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. He took this method in announc- 
ing that public hearings would be held start- 
ing on June 5 on a bill, S. 2990, which would 
amend Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 as 
it affects the REA. This bill was introduced 
on January 13, 1958. Now hearings are 
scheduled in the closing days of this session. 
It is evident that the party of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota has found they can 
no longer frighten the farmers of this coun- 
try with financial disaster. They are, there- 
fore, seeking new issues that they hope will 
be helpful to them in the coming campaign. 

It is regrettable that in this effort, they are 
making a political football of such a fine in- 
stitution as the REA. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been re- 
sponsible under a reorganization plan passed 
by this Congress in 1953 for the service this 
agency has provided rural America. Let me 
quote the Senator's own words concerning 
the way this splendid institution is meeting 
its allegations: 

“The rural electric systems have a most 
enviable repayment record. I submit that 
no other lending agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can claim as good a repayment rec- 
ord; and this repayment record was made 
despite the fact that many of the loans were 
made at a time when the economic condi- 
tions were very bad and when the number of 
customers in the particular areas was limited. 
Overall, the program is one of the most suc- 
cessful social and economic programs ever 
initiated by the Federal Government. 

“In two decades this program has suc- 
ceeded in bringing rural America out of dark- 
ness. Not only has the farmer benefited 
from REA, but his improved standard of 
living brought about by REA has been the 
foundation of increased prosperity for the 
entire business community of the Nation. 
The electrified farm is a consumer farm. It 
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uses not only electricity but also electrical 
appliances, steel, petroleum, and rubber 
products, as well as the many consumer items 
the prosperous farm family buys. 

“Thus the Nation is receiving tremendous 
dividends, social and economic, on a modest 
investment.” 

Why then will the junior Senator from 
Minnesota in the same speech make such 
statements as these: 

“Meanwhile, his (the Administrator) supe- 
riors back in Washington are hatching new 
schemes for crippling the REA program. 

“To put it bluntly, the Eisenhower-Benson 
drive aims to emasculate REA—one of the 
most successful social and economic pro- 
grams ever initiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“Today we can see that Mr. Benson’s action 
in taking over REA was no haphazard by- 
product of the 1953 reorganization. Instead 
it is part of a deliberate plan to restrict and 
to destroy once and for all this thorn in the 
side of the Power Trust.” 

I would remind my listeners that the REA 
has been under the guidance of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, since 1953. 
We can wholeheartedly concur in the junior 
Senator’s glowing description of this agency. 
It is regrettable that in the same speech he 
had to make the derogatory remarks that 
I have quoted. 

The junior Senator makes three charges— 
to quote from his statement: 

“First, is, as I have said, to dominate the 
actual workings of REA as an efficient Gov- 
ernment agency. 

“Second, is to raise the cost of financing so 
that REA borrowers will no longer be a seri- 
ous factor in the utility business in rural 
areas. 

“Third, is to cut off Federal loans and give 
private lenders an opportunity to get their 
hands on the best of the REA business.” 

In view of the seriousness of the charges 
that have been made as to the administra- 
tion of the REA program it is important that 
we should know the true facts. 

REA was created as an independent agency 
of the Government by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936 (7 U. S. C. 901, 914). Sec- 
tion 1 of the act provided that all of the 
Administration’s powers would be exercised 
by an Administrator. However, that section 
was substantially modified by section 5 of 
President Roosevelt’s Reorganization Plan No, 
2 of 1939 (5 U. S. C., p. 125), which trans- 
ferred REA and its functions and activities 
to the Department of Agriculture and pro- 
vided that such functions and activities 
“shall be administered in that Department 
by the Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration under the general 
direction and supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

I call attention to the fact that It was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Reorganization Plan No, 2 
of 1939 that provided that such functions 
and activities of the REA shall be adminis- 
tered “under the general direction and super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

In 1944 a question arose about the making 
of allotments as required by the act. The 
Department took the position, with the full 
legal approval of its Solicitor, that the Sec- 
retary’s duty to supervise and direct the 
activities of REA not only permitted him to 
approve the allotments but made it his duty 
to do so if desirable for the proper operation 
of the program. 

This conclusion was based on decisions of 
the courts, notably Knight v. United States 
Land Association (142 U. S. 161), and the 
decision of the Comptroller General (19 C. G. 
400). In the Knight case the Supreme Court 
concluded that the words “direction and 
supervision” are synonymous with the word 
“control” and import broad powers including 
the power to initiate, guide, superintend, 
manage, rule, review, notify, and overrule. 

In that case the court was construing words 
directing the Commissioner of the General 
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Land Office to perform certain functions 
“under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior.” The court said that the words 
under discussion are an expression of the 
power of the Secretary to supervise and con- 
trol the extensive operations of the land 
department and then quoted with approval 
the statement of the Secretary of Interior 
as follows: 

“The statute in placing the whole busi- 
ness of the Department under the super- 
vision of the Secretary invests him with au- 
thority to review, reverse, amend, annul, or 
affirm all proceedings in the Depart- 
ment . 

See also Orchard v. Alexander (157 U. S. 
372 (1895)); Cameron v. United States (252 
U. S. 450, 460 (1920) ); and West v. Standard 
Oil Co. (278 U. S. 200, 220 (1929) ). 

“State court decisions also follow this rule. 
They have held that the terms connote a 
power to superintend generally together 
with the incidental authority to regulate 
and control. Vantongeren v. Heffernan et al., 
(5 Dak. 180, 38 N. W. 52 (1888) ); State ex rel. 
Board of Transportation v. Fremont (E. & 
M. V. R. Co. 22 Neb. 313, 35 N. W. 118 (1887) ). 

In accordance with actions of Congress 
and interpretation of the law by the courts 
and Solicitor, Mr. Benson, soon after taking 
office as Secretary of Agriculture, alined the 
agencies of the Department into major 
groups, each group to report to him through 
designated officials of the Department. Dur- 
ing the Senate hearings on Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, be furnished and there was 
included in the hearings two charts show- 
ing the organization of the Department ef- 
fective January 21, 1953, and as amended 
March 10, 1953. The January 21 chart shows 
the Farm Credit Administration, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and the Rural 
Electrification Administration grouped under 
agricultural credit and that these agencies 
are to report through the head of that group. 
The March 10 chart shows substantially 
the same arrangement. Under date of 
January 21, 1953, the Secretary issued a 
memorandum 1320 under which all employ- 
ees of the Department were advised that 
“agency and office heads within each group 
will report to their respective group head. 
„„ „The Secretary and the Under Secre- 
tary meeting jointly with the major group 
heads and the Solicitor will consider mat- 
ters of policy determination and long-range 
planning. This organizational ar- 
rangement will make closer coordination of 
related activities and will centralize re- 
sponsibility for consideration and determi- 
nation of operating problems and other mat- 
ters requiring departmental attention with- 
in each group.” 

The assignment of functions to the agen- 
cies under the reorganization plan was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for January 6, 
1954. 

I submit that under Reorganization Plan 
No. 2, approved by Congress, that it is the 
responsibility and duty of the Secretary to 
exercise administrative review over the poli- 
cies and actions of the REA. 

The rural electric systems have made sig- 
nificant financial progress over the last 5 
years under the administration of Mr. Ben- 
son. Their aggregate gross revenues in- 
creased 53 percent between 1952 and 1956— 
from $321 million to $491 million. Their 
net margins, that is excess of revenues over 
operating costs including interest, in- 
creased from $24.5 million in 1952 to $69.4 
million in 1956, Their aggregate net worth 
climbed from $169.9 million to $378.3 mil- 
lion—from 8 percent of their assets in 1952 
to 13.5 percent in 1956. Their repayment 
record is good. On the nearly 63% billion 
loaned—approximately $930 million in prin- 
cipal and interest has been repaid. The bor- 
rower's payments against loan maturities 
were 99.985 percent of the total amount 
which had become due by December 31, 1957. 
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In addition, the borrowers had at that time 
@ balance of payments in advance of due 
date amounting to about $117 million, Ac- 
tual loan losses during the life of the pro- 
gram have been less than $50,000. Only a 
very small number of borrowers now are de- 
linquent in loan repayments. These ac- 
complishments reflect great credit to the 
rural men and women who are largely re- 
sponsible for making this outstanding rec- 
ord. 

I ask: Does that sound as if the REA had 
been emasculated under the direction of Mr. 
Benson? I ask you if his domination of the 
actual workings of REA over the last 5 years 
does not give every indication as being an 
efficient governmental agency? 

Let us turn now to the second two charges 
of the Senator from Minnesota. The Presi- 
dent in his budget message to the Congress 
said: “It would be in the public interest to 
broaden the sources of capital from which 
REA systems may obtain the financing neces- 
sary for continued growth and adequate sery- 
ices to consumers.” He made these recom- 
mendations because of changing characteris- 
tics of rural areas; the large amounts of new 
capital that will be needed by the system to 
meet the future electric and telephone re- 
quirements; the growing internal soundness 
of borrower operations; and the demands on 
the Federal Treasury for national security 
and defense requirements. The REA cooper- 
atives have grown until they are now in their 
strongest financial and service position in 
their history. 

The carrying out of the plans of the Presi- 
dent for future financing will not disturb 
the outstanding loans made at the statutory 
rate of 2 percent interest. Neither will it 
disturb the 2 percent interest rate for the 
presently undisbursed loan commitments to 
electric borrowers amounting to about $600 
million. In other words, the $3 billion pres- 
ently loaned to REA associations plus the 
$600 million committed to electrical bor- 
rowers under the President's plan would 
continue to draw interest under their con- 
tracts at the present rate of 2 percent. 

This nondisturbance of the present finan- 
cial structure of the rural electrification as- 
sociations is ignored by the junior Senator 
from Minnesota and by others who attacked 
the President's proposals. 

The President recognizes these systems will 
continue to need substantial amounts of 
capital and he called attention to the need 
of their obtaining financing necessary for 
their continued growth and adequate serv- 
ice to consumers. His proposal is based on 
the belief that in the aggregate the systems 
have accumulated sufficient financial 
strength to permit them to start using some 
private loan funds. 

This proposal is in keeping with similar 
actions taken by the executive branch of the 
Government and by the Congress at different 
times in the past when a system which was 
wholly financed or capitalized by Federal 
funds had developed to the place where it 
could continue to grow and carry out its 
purposes with a gradual reduction in the 
amount of Federal support. It is contem- 
plated that there would continue to be ap- 
propriation of Federal funds to take care of 
the needs of systems that require the more 
favorable rate specified in the Rural Electri- 
fication Act. It is not proposed that this 
rate be changed. It is contemplated that 
there be a gradual development, carried out 
in a manner that will enable these fine rural 
systems to continue to grow and serve their 
intended purposes fully, yet at the same 
time relieve the Treasury of any unnecessary 
financing. 

Initial sponsorship of REA programs by 
the Federal Government was in keeping with 
the historical practice of helping to provide 
needed services that could not be had 
through private initiative and resources 
alone. Historically the Government has 
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progressively stepped aside when such proj- 
ects have reached a state of maturity suffi- 
cient to enable them to move ahead soundly 
with their own ownership, management and 
financing. It is the belief of the adminis- 
tration that the REA system has arrived at 
a state of maturity that will permit the 
development of a permanent financing plan 
which would adequately provide for future 
capital requirements and effect an orderly 
transition from Government to private 
financing. 

Estimates of capital funds needed to 
finance the growing demand for electric 
power in rural areas indicate that dollar 
requirements during the next generation will 
far exceed the $314 billion loaned by the 
Federal Government through REA during its 
first 22 years of operation. The magnitude 
of these capital requirements and the ur- 
gency of meeting national security and de- 
fense budgets emphasize the need to find an 
adequate source of funds other than primary 
dependence on the Federal Treasury. 

I submit that the administration’s plan for 
financing REA instead of placing REA bor- 
rowers where they will no longer be a serious 
factor in the utility business in the rural 
areas, provides a way for these splendid sys- 
tems to grow and serve the social and eco- 
nomic needs of the areas in which they 
operate. 

Residences, industries, commerce, and 
other nonfarm developments and activities 
are expanding in rural areas which were 
formerly wholly agricultural, REA-financed 
electric systems are adding over 100,000 new 
consumers annually. Among the new con- 
sumers nonfarm users outnumber farmers 
nearly 3 to 1. 

I ask: Is there any good reason why the 
Treasury should continue to subsidize the 
low interest rate to these new nonfarm 
users? The economic development taking 
place in rural areas, with such a large pro- 
portion of service going to nonfarm users 
requires a broader authority and additional 
sources of funds. 

This is not a proposal to cut off Federal 
loan funds and give private lenders an op- 
portunity to get their hands on the best of 
the REA business. On the contrary, it is a 
proposal under which the REA system will 
continue to grow and expand, at a time 
when the demands on the Treasury are 
enormous. An estimate has been made that 
the deficiency when this Congress adjourns 
will be from $8 billion to $10 billion. Here is 
an opportunity for a sound and well-managed 
branch of the Federal Government to meet 
its growing needs in a manner that will 
ease this load. 

Members of the REA associations are loyal 
citizens of this country and I submit that 
they will want to carefully review proposals 
of the President, not emotionally or politi- 
cally, but by giving thoughtful consideration 
to what is best for the future of these asso- 
ciations in the light of the defense needs of 
our country. 


[From the Ohio Farmer of April 5, 1958] 
Doresn’r HELP REA Cause 

For many years we've lent our full editorial 
support to rural electric cooperatives. Dur- 
ing the years of their organization, the Ohio 
Farmer carried many articles about them. 
In more recent years, we've continued to tell 
of the valuable services they perform for 
Ohio members. 

A rural electric cooperative provided the 
first power service to our home farm in 
Guernsey County. We number many REA 
directors and members as friends. Even so, 
we can’t accept some statements of Clyde 
T. Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Ellis is against the proposal to increase the 
interest rate the Government charges when 
lending money to rural electric cooperatives. 
Naturally, everyone likes to borrow money as 
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cheaply as possible. And Ellis has every 
right to express his opposition to the move. 
But there's little excuse for building a case 
upon emotion and sly innuendo. 

For instance, Ellis charged recently that 
the bill to raise the interest rate was de- 
signed to kill rural electrification. In a 
letter to Secretary of Agriculture Benson he 
declared: Four decision to give Wall Street 
the REA Ioan business obviously is not a 
fiscal decision. It’s a decision to sacrifice 
rural America upon the golden altar of Wall 
Street money changers.” 

The plain fact is that money is a com- 
modity, like anything else. Interest is the 
rent you pay for the use of money. The 
Government gets the money it loans to REA 
cooperatives and many other groups by sell- 
ing bonds on the open market. During re- 
cent months the Government has been pay- 
ing more to get the money than the 2 percent 
interest it charges the REA cooperatives. It 
has been picking up the check for the loss, 
and to that extent subsidizing REA loans, 

Whether that subsidy should continue is 
the question. If so, the facts justifying the 
subsidy should be stated clearly and hon- 
estly. It’s hard to believe that the future of 
REA will be decided by the fine point of 
whether the interest rate is raised. 

If you’re a member of a rural electric co- 
operative you have every reason to be proud 
of your organization. You'd like to see in- 
terest rates low—as who wouldn't? But that 
doesn’t mean you expect all the people in the 
country to help you pay part of the cost in 
the form of an interest subsidy, does it? 

Certainly, when you have right and reason 
on your side, you don’t need to engage in 
emotional ranting. An emotional approach 
often implies a weakness of facts. Don’t you 
agree that the interest question can be con- 
sidered squarely upon facts? 

We have not seen a scrap of evidence to 
prove that the proposal in question would 
sacrifice rural America upon the golden altar 
of Wall Street money changers. These emo- 
tional charges do not reflect the calm, care- 
ful thinking we've always associated with 
our friends in the Ohio rural electric co- 
operatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is identified as 
“6-4-58-Q,” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 61, 
line 19, after the word “sums” and before 
the word “as”, it is proposed to insert 
“ not to exceed $2 million per annum.” 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
amendment is very simple. Its purpose 
has twice been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate—last year, by a bill which was re- 
ported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; and, 4 years ago, such a limita- 
tion was placed on the expenditures for 
the International Labor Organization, 
after the Russians had both employer 
and employee representatives in that 
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Organization. By means of that limita- 
tion, the Senate expressed as its opinion, 
that the Organization no longer afforded 
true representation of labor and man- 
agement, because Russia controlled both 
sides in any international negotiations 
which might be conducted. 

We are one of many members. Most 
of the other members pay minor amounts 
to this international Organization. So 
that a 25-percent limitation is no real 
restriction. The smaller nations, con- 
tributing a few thousand dollars, could, 
by their votes, increase the amount of 
our contribution tremendously, under a 
25- percent limitation. 

The amendment which I submit would 
provide that there should not be con- 
tributed by the United States in excess 
of $2 million per annum, which is the 
amount that will be appropriated this 
year for that purpose, anyway. It would 
hold the limitation to that amount, and 
would put a curb on the other nations 
which control the Organization from in- 
ordinately increasing the amount of the 
United States contribution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Ohio completed his 
statement? 

Mr. BRICKER. I thought the Sena- 
tor wanted me to yield to him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I was going 
to make a short statement in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield the floor, then. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would limit the United 
States annual contribution to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to $2 mil- 
lion or 25 percent of the total ILO 
budget. 

Existing law provides a ceiling of $1,- 
750,000, without a percentage limitation. 

The committee bill provides a per- 
centage limitation of 25 percent, without 
a dollar ceiling. 

The committee bill conforms to the 
practice of Congress in regard to other 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, contributions to which are gener- 
ally authorized in terms of a percentage 
of the total budgets. Thus, the laws re- 
lating to our participation in the World 
Health Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization authorize a 
contribution of 33.33 percent of the total 
budgets of each of those agencies. 

Note that this percentage is substan- 
tially higher than that which the com- 
mittee bill authorizes for the ILO. In- 
deed, the ILO receives the smallest 
percentage contribution from the United 
States of any of the U. N. specialized 
agencies. 

The committee does not propose to 
increase that percentage. The commit- 
tee does, however, propose to make it 
possible to increase the dollar amount. 
In this connection, it should be recalled 
that the Senate has twice previously— 
once in 1956 and again in 1957—passed 
separate legislation to increase the 
United States contribution to the ILO; 
so this is not a new issue so far as the 
Senate is concerned. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 
Mr. BRICKER. But the Senate did, 


in both those instances, limit the amount 
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to that suggested in this amendment, 
did it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have the bills be- 
fore me. Ishallcheck them. My recol- 
lection is that one of them set the 
amount at $3 million. 

Mr. BRICKER. That was the one in 
1956. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was in 1956. 

Mr. BRICKER. That amount was re- 
stricted, by action of this body, to 8194 
million, according to my recollection. 
The action was taken on an amendment 
which I suggested, on the ground that 
the Russian representatives of labor and 
management were subject to government 
control and were not free to negotiate. 
This body limited the amount this coun- 
try should contribute to the sum it was 
then contributing, and limited it to even 
less than I suggested. The vote in the 
Senate was 43 to 40. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Generally speak- 
ing, the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio is correct. However, a proviso was 
inserted reading as follows: 

Provided, however, That no sums in excess 
of $1,750,000 shall be appropriated to defray 
the expenses of the International Labor Or- 
ganization for any calendar year after cal- 
endar 1956, if during the preceding calendar 
year delegates allegedly representing em- 
ployers and employees in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or in any nation domi- 
nated by the foreign government controlling 
the world Communist movement are found 
by the State Department to have been per- 
mitted to vote in the International Labor 
Conference or in other meetings held under 
the auspices of the International Labor 
Organization. 


Mr. BRICKER. That is correct, and 
the limitation was held to what the con- 
tribution was at that time. There has 
been no change in the Russian repre- 
sentation up to this date. Both the em- 
ployer and employee representatives of 
Russia are under the direct control of the 
Soviet government, and are not free to 
negotiate on labor matters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly agree 
with that statement. 

Mr. BRICKER. The committee has 
provided that the limitation of the United 
States contribution shall be 25 percent 
of the total amount, thereby making us 
subject to minor nations which make 
small contributions, of which there are 
many. I do not know the exact number, 
but I think it is in excess of 60. Because 
of their small contributions, the contri- 
bution of the United States could be 
raised tremendously. 

The very fact that there is a request 
for $2 million or more indicates the 
enormous growth of this international 
Organization. Unless a curb is placed 
in the authorization at this time, there 
will be no curb at all, because the 
amounts contributed by the other na- 
tions are not sufficient to hold down the 
overall expansion. 

When we multiply the ILO by the num- 
ber of other organizations to which the 
United States has contributed, and add 
them together, the amount resulting is 
tremendous. The Treasury is running 
pretty low at the present time. Here is 
one place in which I am confident we 
can express the will of American em- 
ployers and employees alike. Everyone 
knows Russia exercises influence on her 
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own government delegates, including 
the delegates of labor and management. 

The limitation I have suggested in my 
amendment is a perfectly reasonable one, 
and it was put into the appropriation bill 
by this body either by separate resolu- 
tion or bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that in 1956 and in 
1957, just as is here proposed, the dollar 
amount did equal 25 percent. That is all 
we propose—continuing the 25 percent. 

Mr. BRICKER. The amount may 
equal 25 percent, but management and 
labor, and certainly the taxpayer, who 
nowadays seems to be the last one to be 
considered in our country, ought to have 
the benefit of a reduction of the contri- 
bution of the United States. That is why 
I am proposing a limitation of $2 million, 
which is consistent with past legislation. 
I think it would be assurance that the 
Organization is not going to run com- 
pletely hog wild, and that we are not 
going to be subject to the whims of the 
small countries, whose contributions may 
increase the contribution of the United 
States unreasonably. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My opinion is that 
the Organization will not run hog wild. 
As a matter of fact, we are following the 
same pattern we have followed in the 
case of other similar organizations, such 
as the WHO and FAO. We actually pay 
a higher percentage in our contributions 
to such organizations. We contribute 
one-third rather than one-fourth. 

Anyway, it seems to me the provision 
which was considered by the committee 
and was written into the bill is reason- 
able. I hope the decision of the commit- 
tee will be sustained. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
allow only a very modest increase of 
$250,000 a year in the United States 
contribution to the ILO. This will not be 
sufficient to meet our obligations to that 
Organization or to permit the ILO to ex- 
pand its activities significantly. 

The committee bill will allow a sound 
expansion of ILO activities while at the 
same time providing an adequate control 
over that expansion. 

The basic issue here is United States 
participation in the ILO. After hearings 
and extensive consideration of this issue 
last year, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee concluded that such participation 
“cannot be harmful to American inter- 
ests and can be helpful.” If the United 
States is not going to participate in ILO, 
it ought to withdraw from the Organiza- 
tion. If it is going to participate, it ought 
to do so fully and effectively. 

This amendment would cripple United 
States participation and should, there- 
fore, be rejected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks an extract from 
the committee report of 1957 dealing with 
this subject matter. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

4. UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA= 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The committee has given serious consider- 
ation to the question of United States par- 
ticipation in the International Labor Or- 
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ganization. This question has been raised 
in an acute form by certain employer groups 
in the United States, particularly the cham- 
ber of commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, in the light of re- 
newed participation by Soviet bloc countries. 

The International Labor Organization is 
unique among international organizations 
in that it has a tripartite structure. Each 
member country has 4 delegates, of whom 2 
represent the government, 1 represents em- 
ployers, and 1 represents employees. In the 
United States, the employer delegate is nomi- 
nated by the chamber of commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers; and 
the employee delegate is nominated by the 
AFL-CIO 


When the Soviet Union rejoined the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in 1954 after 
an absence of 15 years or more, the question 
at once arose as to whether employer and 
employee delegates from Soviet bloc coun- 
tries in fact represented employers and em- 
ployees or whether they were merely addi- 
tional government delegates. In view of the 
nature of Communist society, it seems obvi- 
ous that Communist delegates in fact repre- 
sent their governments regardless of whether 
they may be labeled employer or employee 
representatives. It seems equally obvious 
that this violates the tripartite structure 
of the International Labor Organization. 

The committee is not persuaded, however, 
that this in itself affords ground for Ameri- 
can half-hearted participation in, or with- 
drawal from the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The problem posed by Soviet 
bloc employer and employee delegates is one 
of degree; and although it exists in its most 
extreme form in connection with such dele- 
gates from the Soviet bloc, it is by no means 
confined to Communist countries, In some 
other countries, labor organizations or busi- 
ness groups, or both, are to some degree 
controlled or dominated by the government. 

This is a problem, or rather a series of 
problems, which can best be dealt with on a 
case-by-case basis rather than through at- 
tempts to write general rules for universal 
application. 

A further criticism of the International 
Labor Organization has been directed at its 
procedure for the adoption of any convention 
or recommendation as well as at the con- 
tent of many of them. A principal point is 
that the International Labor Organization 
convention is a device for violating Federal- 
State relationships in the United States and 
possibly also the Federal Constitution. An- 
other point is that many International Labor 
Organization conventions deal with subjects 
inappropriate for international action (such 
as standards for social welfare and labor 
legislation). Still another point is that In- 
ternational Labor Organization conventions 
reflect a statist or socialistic concept at vari- 
ance with American traditions. 

The committee agrees that the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization convention has 
been overworked. This is why it seeks to 
encourage the shift in emphasis away from 
conventions. But at the same time, the com- 
mittee believes that the criticism of Inter- 
national Labor Organization conventions has 
also been overworked, particularly from the 
point of view of any danger which they might 
present to the national interest of the United 
States. 

The International Labor Organization has 
adopted 104 conventions, of which 7 have 
been ratified by the United States. Six of 
these seven relate to maritime labor, and the 
other one has to do with a procedural mat- 
ter. There is no provision in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization constitution by 
which the International Labor Organization 
can legislate for the United States or any 
other country. There is no way in which an 
International Labor Organization convention 
can become effective, so far as the United 
States is concerned, unless it goes through 
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the constitutional processes of the United 
States. 

The basic policy question involved in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 73 is whether the 
United States should continue to participate 
in the International Labor Organization. If 
that question is answered in the afirmative— 
as the committee believes it should be— 
then there is no logical alternative to fa- 
vorable action on Senate Joint Resolution 73. 

In considering United States participation 
in the International Labor Organization, the 
following points seem to the committee to 
be controlling: 

International Labor Organization influence 
on American domestic affairs is entirely in 
the control of the United States. In this 
respect, therefore, participation in the Or- 
ganization presents no threat to American 
interests, 

On the other hand, the International Labor 
Organization is in a position to influence 
to some degree the development of labor- 
management relations and labor legislation 
in countries in the early stages of indus- 
trialization. In these countries, it is in 
the American national interest that these 
developments be in the direction of free 
trade unions and free collective-bargaining 
processes. It is further in the American na- 
tional interest that labor standards in these 
countries be as high as is feasible so as to 
reduce the differential in labor costs be- 
tween other countries and the United States. 

To the extent that these trends can be in- 
duced at all, they are more likely to be in- 
duced if the United States is a full partici- 
pating member of the International Labor 
Organization than if it is not. 

Further, if the United States withdraws 
from the International Labor Organization, 
or is handicapped in its participation by 
falling in arrears in its contribution, the con- 
sequence will certainly be an increase in 
Communist influence in the Organization, 

In short, it seems perfectly clear that 
United States participation in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization cannot be harmful 
to American interests and can be helpful. 
The amount of money involved is dispropor- 
3 small in relation to the larger poliey 

ues. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. T vield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
add a word to what the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, my colleague on 
oi a on Foreign Relations, has 
said. 

I have known of the ILO since shortly 
after World War I. This organization 
is not a new United Nations organiza- 
tion, but has been in operation for a great 
many years. It has done outstanding 
work. 

I share the feelings of the Senator 
from Ohio in every criticism he has ex- 
pressed, because we are troubled by the 
Communist phase of the matter. 

The United States has always been 
one of the strongest supporters of the 
ILO, Of course, that Organization does 
not legislate but simply recommends. 
The organization represents employers 
and employees. 

I think we must consider the impor- 
tance of the organization and how we can 
deal most effectively with it, in order to 
cooperate with other nations which are 
helping to maintain it. 

Did the Senator from Alabama ask to 
have printed in the Record the report 
submitted by the committee this year? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The matter I asked 
to have printed in the Recorp. was from 
the report made last year. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thought 
that was the case. I wish to read from 
the report of the committee on the pend- 
ing bill. We considered this matter in 
the committee at some length. 

A question arose whether we should 
have a dollar limitation or a percentage 
limitation in dealing with these matters. 
We have started a new system of per- 
centage limitations on our contributions 
to the United Nations. With respect to 
the ILO, however, we at present have a 
different situation. 

I shall read from page 32 of the com- 
mittee report for this year with respect to 
the bill now before the Senate, the title of 
the section being “International Labor 
Organization”: 

The bill retains a provision of the House 
bill which amends the authorization for 
United States contributions to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization by removing the 
dollar ceiling and inserting a limitation of 25 
percent. 


In other words, it is made a percentage 
rather than a dollar limitation. 

Existing law provides a dollar ceiling of $1,- 
750,000, with no percentage limitation. The 
Senate passed a bill in 1956 increasing this 
ceiling to $3 million with a 25-percent limi- 
tation and a proviso regarding participation 
by Communist delegates in the International 
Labor Organization. j 

Again in 1957, the Senate passed a bill 
in the authorization to $2 million, 
this time without percentage or other limi- 
tation. 


Under the agreement we have with 
other countries, we are left very much 
behind in our payments for those 2 years 
because of the dollar limitation. 

The committee is inclined to the view that 
a percentage limitation is preferable to a 
dollar ceiling on United States contributions 
to international agencies. 


This applies particularly to the ILO. 
Our percentage with respect to the 
United Nations is much higher, being 
33% percent. 

A percentage limitation enables the budgets 
of these organizations to be expanded on a 
sound basis provided the other members are 
willing to meet their share of the cost. In 
view of this fact and the further fact that 
the Senate has twice before approved some 
sort of increase in the United States con- 
tribution to ILO, the committee deems it 
appropriate to agree with the House action 
in this instance. 


I have read that into the Recorp be- 
cause it seems to me we should keep in 
mind the long and distinguished history 
of the organization, and the fact that we 
have been participating in its work. 

I do not think there is any danger that 
the ILO may run hog wild and put us 
on the spot. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

- Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator has 
mentioned the long history of the or- 
ganization. I think the ILO has done 
good in many fields, but in other fields 
it has been a detriment to the cause of 
labor. That is, however, neither here 
nor there. During all that time the 
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contributions from the United States to 
the ILO have been under a dollar limi- 
tation. Especially did we restrict the 
appropriation of the United States in a 
dollar way when Russia came forward 
with her employer, so-called, and em- 
ployee, so-called, representatives of 
agencies of the Soviet Government. 

i Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
rue. 

Mr. BRICKER. They are still sitting 
in the International Conference. 
anc SMITH of New Jersey. That is 

e. 

Mr. BRICKER. All I ask is that we 
continue the program fixed by the Sen- 
ate last year with a $2 million limitation, 
so as to prevent the constant pressure 
which will be brought by the small na- 
tions to increase the Secretariat, to in- 
crease the travel expenses, to increase 
the headquarters expenses, and to in- 
crease every other expense, simply be- 
cause Uncle Sam will be carrying 25 per- 
cent of the load, and it will not cost the 
others very much. That is the only pur- 
pose of the amendment. Iam not trying 
to destroy the organization or its effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The 
amount involved is relatively small. It 
is a fact that because of last year’s limi- 
tation we are behind in our legitimate 
payments to the organization. I talked 
to Dr. Wilcox about this matter before 
he left for Geneva to attend the confer- 
ence. He thought it would be unfor- 
tunate if we did not try to move toward 
clearing up our indebtedness. 

Mr. BRICKER. A number of small 
amounts make up large amounts, and 
we are involved in a great number of 
these international organizations. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
true. I have assisted in the movement 
to reduce the percentages of contribu- 
tions to UN organizations year by year, 
until they were all brought down to 3344 
percent. We used to pay up to 60 per- 
cent, or thereabouts. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, this is an 
international organization which pre- 
dates the United Nations. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It was organized be- 
fore the United Nations, away back dur- 
ing World War I, at the time we were 
discussing the old League of Nations. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak briefly on behalf of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I was interested in the 
remarks of my good friend from New 
Jersey (Mr, SMITH] when he spoke, as 
most persons who are in favor of these 
international organizations usually 
speak, of “a relatively small amount.” 
It is true we are not discussing a great 
deal of money, as we ordinarily consider 
money in these days, but let us look at 
some of the other organizations involved. 

The United States contributes ap- 
proximately 52 percent of the total sup- 
port for the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. The United States contributes 


31 percent of the United Nations Ref- 


ugee Fund, and contributes 63 percent 
of the amount which goes toward the 
support of the Palestine refugees. 
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Mr. President, if we could feel rela~ 
tively certain that 25 percent would 
never equal more than the amount of 
$2 million we might feel differently about 
the matter, but the history which is 
being made constantly shows that once 
the United States begins paying into 
these international funds it never stops. 
If we start paying 25 percent, my proph- 
ecy is it will not be long until we are pay- 
ing 52 percent and then 63 percent. The 
first thing we know we alone shall be 
supporting these international organi- 
zations. 

Mr. President, a very close friend in 
Arizona who is connected with the 
American Mining Congress, attended the 
ILO conference on mining in Geneva 
last year. When he returned home, he 
was a very disgusted, frustrated, and dis- 
appointed American. His name is Mr. 
Denison Kitchel. 

Mr. Kitchel is an outstanding labor 
lawyer in Arizona. In the course of re- 
marks made by him he has made several 
references to the ILO conference on 
mining in Geneva. I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for a few minutes to read 
the remarks which I had printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD on April 15, 
in respect to the report of Mr. Kitchel. 
The title is “The ILO Conference on 
Mining.” I read from the RECORD: 

Having attended an International Labor 
Organization conference at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, we are convinced that Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland were dull in comparison, 
We are also convinced that continued par- 
ticipation in the ILO by the United States 
is not in the best national interest. 

The conference to which we were accredited 
as United States employer delegates was of- 
ficilally entitled the “Tripartite Technical 
Meeting on Mines Other Than Coal Mines.” 
Convened by the governing body of the ILO, 
the 2 weeks’ meeting (November 25- December 
7. 1957) was ostensibly called for the purpose 
of discussing problems of labor-management 
relations common to the mining industries 
of the 25 nations which participated. Each 
delegation consisted of 2 employer delegates, 
2 worker delegates and 2 government dele- 
gates. Of the Communist nations, Russia 
and Yugoslavia were represented. 

There were four items on the agenda for 
the meeting: 

1. Social problems arising in mines other 
that coal mines. 

2. Accident prevention in mines other 
than coal mines. 

3. Machinery for wage fixing and wage 
protection in mines other than coal mines. 

4. Industrial relations in mines other than 
coal mines. 

In ͤ advance of the meeting, the permanent 
staff of the ILO had prepared reports on 
each of these items and sent them to the 
prospective delegates. 

_ The first item, social problems, obviously 
opened the door to every conceivable and 
irrelevant topic from childbirth to cemetery 
accommodations. These social problems 
were discussed by means of prepared 
speeches delivered by almost every delegate 
to the conference at plenary sessions held 
throughout the 2-weeks’ period. Captives of 
the permanent staff of the ILO, we heard 
speech after speech condemning employers 
as a class for their ruthless exploitation of 
the workingman. We heard speech after 
speech extolling the virtues of governmental 
regulation and intervention in all phases of 
labor-management relations. We heard 
speech after speech describing the wonder- 
ful freedoms vouchsafed to the workers in 
Communist countries. And, of course, we 
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heard after speech praising the great 
work of the ILO. 

The other three items on the agenda were 
referred to subcommittees. In this subcom- 
mittee framework lay the possibility that we 
would actually have the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and discuss mutual problems 
with the delegates from other nations. But 
here, again, under the rigid direction of the 
ILO permanent staff, discussion was reduced 
to a minimum and the production of em- 
bryonic international legislation quickly be- 
came the major activity of the subcommit- 
tees. Almost at the very outset and as if 
from out of the blue, there appeared on the 
desk of each subcommittee member a com- 
plete draft of a resolution prescribing in 
detail the principles, rules, and regulations 
which should govern all phases of the sub- 
ject matter under discussion. From then on 
the discussion consisted of voting on these 
specific proposals, obviously prepared well 
in advance of the conference by the perma- 
nent staff, acting as the handmaiden of the 
leftwing international trade unions. 

The final day of the conference found us 
unwittingly convened as an international 
parliament. For 7 consecutive hours we 
were maneuvered through the labyrinths of 
legislative chicanery to produce the end 
products conceived by the permanent staff 
long before we arrived in Geneva. In 7 
short hours and after 2 short weeks of dis- 
cussion, we resolved most of the grave is- 
sues of labor-management relations with 
which the mining industry has been 
wrestling for centuries. 

We can report that the United States em- 
ployer delegates to the conference were 
unique, conspicuous and outspoken in their 
unwillingness to conform and in their op- 
position to the socialistic and legislative 

ts of the meeting. Taking the position 
that the conference had not been convened 
for the purpose of legislating on the internal 
affairs of their country, their performance 
might best be described as that of skunks 
at an international lawn party. We can 
also report that their independent attitude 
was the envy of most of the employer dele- 
gates from the other free nations, who, be- 
cause of the ascendancy of labor socialism 
at home, could not afford to oppose the ac- 
tivities of the ILO no matter how unpala- 
table they might be. 

This is the sinister aspect of this and 
other ILO conferences. With the exception 
of the United States and Canada, and pos- 
sibly Australia, the employers and govern- 
ments of the world fear the ILO. It is our 
conclusion that the ILO is the vehicle of the 
international socialists and the tool of the 
leftwing international trade unionists. 

The United States pays 25 percent of the 
cost of maintaining and operating the In- 
ternational Labor tion. We ques- 
tion whether such a contribution, or, in 


fact, any contribution to national suicide, is 


in the best interests of our country. 

As for the Tripartite Technical Meeting on 
Mines Other Than Coal Mines, suffice it to 
say that it was the most interesting, most 
frustrating, most disturbing, most diabolical 
and most useless conference we ever 
attended. 


I read those remarks made by Mr. 
Denison Kitchel, of Phoenix, Ariz., be- 
cause they point out the shock to and the 
concern of an American citizen who has 
been exposed for the first time to an ILO 
conference. 

This is not the first expression along 
these lines that I have heard from indi- 
vidual American businessmen, lawyers, 
and even some labor members who have 
attended ILO conferences, only to find 
them prearranged, and conducted ac- 
cording to philosophies which are to 
ae Americans obviously socialistic in 
nature. 
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I have heretofore supported contribu- 
tions to the ILO, because I feel that it is 
u good place for us to keep an eye on 
Russia, and on what the Communists are 
doing. That is as far as I will go in rec- 
ognizing any good which comes from 
this organization. I think we can pro- 
vide this system of espionage for our- 
selves for much less than $2 million. 
There is much greater danger involved 
in saying we will pay 25 percent of the 
cost of maintaining this organization 
than in establishing a dollar limitation. 
Citizen after citizen comes home from 
those meetings frightened by what the 
United States has gotten itself into by 
being a part of this organization. 

I intend to support the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Russia, of course, is a 
member of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. Russia was 
represented at the last meeting. 

Mr. BRICKER. And other satellite 
countries are members, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. Yugoslavia 
was represented. 

Mr. BRICKER. Their representatives 
are not free to bargain in any way. 
They are subject to the direetion of the 
state. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. They represent nei- 
ther labor nor management. They have 
no voice in their own judgment or deci- 
sions. So the organization is largely con- 
trolled by the Socialist countries, as the 
Senator from Arizona has pointed out. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. I assure the Senator, from what 
Mr. Kitchel told me, and also what I have 
been told by a man who was with him, 
Mr. Kenneth C. Keller, another out- 
standing mining man from the South- 
west, that control of this organization is 
practically entirely in the hands of So- 
cialists. I will not go so far as to say 
Communists. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, the Rus- 
sian delegates are Communists. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is true. 

Mr. BRICKER. And the Yugoslav 
delegates are Communists. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is true. 

From what these men and others have 
told me in years past, I conclude that 
the organization is obviously under the 
control of socialistic minded people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
EMr. Bricker]. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to discuss the amendment a little 
further with the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. 

The report of his friend from Arizona 
is practically the same as the report 
which came back through Will McGrath, 
who for many years was an employer 
representative at the ILO conferences. 
They are not subcommittee meetings at 
all. Mr. McGrath confirms the report 
of the techniques which were used, as 
mentioned in the presentation of the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Arizona. He 
also reports that the ILO is largely sub- 
ject to the control of the International 
Socialist Organization. Everything is 
cut and dried. The proceedings are used 
for propaganda purposes, and to pro- 
mote the Socialist scheme in the free 
countries of the world. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Let me say for the information of the 
Senator that I have received a letter 
from Mr. Kitchel bearing further on the 
subject, in which he expresses great con- 
cern over the action we are being asked 
to take here today. His letter reads in 
part as follows: 

Recently it appears that those who are 
planning the strategy of increasing United 
States financial participation in the ILO de- 
cided to abandon Senate Joint Resolution 
73 and, accordingly, the matter was tacked 
on to H. R. 12181, which, if enacted, will be 
known as the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 
This bill passed the House on May 14 and in 
the Senate was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Section 502 (f) of that 
bill would eliminate entirely the dollar ceil- 
ing on the United States contribution to ILO 
and in its stead set the limit at 25 percent of 
the ILO budget, regardless of how much that 
budget might increase from year to year. 
Obviously, this will be manna from heayen 
to the international labor Socialists who 
heretofore have had to limit the ILO budget 
to approximately $7 million, knowing that 
the United States could not, because of the 
dollar ceiling set by Congress, pick up more 
than $1,750,000 of the tab. Henceforth 
they will know in advance that, no matter 
what size the budget may be, the United 
States will pick up 25 percent. What better 
way could there be to encourage the growth 
of ILO bureaucracy, short of saying that we 
will pay for everything, just tell us how much 
you want? 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, for whom I have 
a high personal regard, is advocating that 
the United States withdraw from the 
ILO? We have been in it ever since 
World War I. I was wondering whether 
the Senator from Arizona was thinking 
in terms of the United States withdraw- 
ing from the ILO. Either the Secretary 
of Labor, one of the Assistant Secretaries 
of Labor, or a member of the State De- 
partment has been present at every one 
of the ILO conferences. It seems to me 
that very serious charges are being made 
against the ILO, charges which, if true, 
would cause me to consider withdrawing 
from the Organization. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I assure my dis- 
tinguished friend the senior Senator from 
New Jersey, with whom I have served 
for so many years on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, that I have 
no intention of suggesting today that the 
United States withdraw from the ILO. 
I do think, however, that it is high time 
for the Foreign Relations Committee to 
institute a thorough investigation of the 
ILO, to determine whether the charges. 
being made by some outstanding Ameri- 
cans have any substance. At such time 
T believe it would be wise for us to con- 
sider the question of withdrawal or 
remaining in the Organization. 
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What the Senator from Arizona is 
suggesting is that we do not give the 
ILO a blank check to spend American 
taxpayers’ money in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. I believe that $1,750,000 as the 
contribution of the United States is ade- 
quate, and that we should not go any 
higher. I am certainly strongly against 
putting it on the basis of 25 percent, 
which in effect would mean that the 
Organization could come into our Treas- 
ury and take out whatever money was 
needed to pay for its expenses. I could 
never support such a proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I might 
say, in answer to that point, that I have 
always understood we have participated 
in determining the amount which should 
be used by the Organization. Mr. Wilcox 
has been close to the subject, and I have 
always understood from him and from 
others that we have had full say in de- 
termining the amount. I agree that it 
should not be done loosely. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. However we are in 
the unfortunate position of being 1 na- 
tion of 25. When someone is spending 
my money, I want to have a substantial 
voice in deciding how it will be spent. 
I do not want to have the vote stacked 
against me 24 to 1. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We have 
the situation of being outvoted in the 
U.N. and in other international associa- 
tions. I wish to get it clear in my mind 
whether the Senator feels that we should 
look toward winding up our participation 
in the Organization and our connection 
with it. Iagree that we should take steps 
to look into these things. I have talked 
to several persons, including the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who have attended the 
conferences, and I am surprised at what 
the Senator read from the letter he has 
received. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me assure the 
Senator from New Jersey that I am not 
suggesting we withdraw from ILO. I 
have supported the expenditures in be- 
half of that organization. I believe we 
derive some good from it. However, I 
believe we should look into the matter 
and determine whether it is a Socialist 
organization, as has been charged by 
some outstanding citizens of America. I 
am merely against a carte blanche giving 
of money to an international organiza- 
tion about which I have had these criti- 
cisms. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In answer 
to the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona, I should like to read from a let- 
ter which I have received from the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York. In it the executive vice president, 
Mr. Miley, says: 

As you will see, it is our considered view 
that it would be a serious mistake for the 
United States to pull out of the ILO, or 
for American employers to cease their par- 
ticipation. We believe, in fact, that Amer- 
ican participation should be intensified. As 
our report states, Tou can't beat something 
with nothing.” We feel strongly that we 
must not abdicate to the Russians this im- 


t international forum in the battle 
for men’s minds, 


This letter is from an organization 
which has conducted a thorough investi- 
gation into the ILO. It is another as- 
pect which must be considered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. BRICKERI. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 


CONDITIONS BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my sister 
and her husband, who are residents of 
Formosa, have sent me a copy of an in- 
terview with Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and 
his wife. I wish to read a few sentences 
from the interview, and then I shall ask 
that the entire interview be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Speaking about the Soviet Union, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek said: 


I think in the first place she is most fearful 
of internal revolution within her own bor- 
ders and within the satellite countries. At 
the same time, she is most concerned about 
the anti-Communist revolution in Asia be- 
cause she wants to use Asia as her rear sup- 
ply base. If you remember rightly, Stalin 
said that no country would be able to gain 
victory if her base is not secure. There- 
fore, if we would be able to attack this vul- 
nerable spot of Soviet Russia, we would have 
found her Achilles’ heel. Then we can surely 
wrest the initiative from her and not involve 
the United States in any sort of war, pre- 
ventive or otherwise, 


He was asked the question: Is it pos- 
sible for a Hungarian-type revolt today?” 
His answer was: 


The Hungarian-type of revolt is not only 
possible in the future—that type of revolt 
has been happening unceasingly for the past 
2 years in Sinkiang, Tibet, Chinghal, and on 
the borders of Yunnan and Szechuan. In 
scope, some of them have been even larger 
and more comprehensive than the Hungarian 
revolt, the reason being that not only are 
the intellectuals opposing the Communist 
regime, but also the farmers and the indus- 
trial workers. 

Formerly, the Communists in their agrarian 
reform program gave small plots of land to 
the farmers, but they taxed them so heavily 
that all the land had to be returned to their 
regime and become collectivized. And the 
industrial workers, day by day, are forced to 
work longer hours and for less pay. There 
is, therefore, general hate and resentment 
of the regime, and I feel sure that once 
these feelings become crystallized the time 
will be for the national revolution against 
communism not only on the mainland but 
in our efforts to help liberate the people 
there, 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire interview be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
No UNITED STATES Part In FIGHTING BACK TO 

MAINLAND—GIMO 

Following is the text of a television inter- 
view granted by President and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek to James Robinson, NBC 
Far East correspondent, recently at the 
Presidential residence in the suburbs of Tai- 
pei and released today in New York: 

Question 1: “President Chiang, is a mill- 
tary takeover of Communist China possible 
without a world war—or without direct 
United States support?” 

President: “To answer your question, I 
must first point out the nature of the mili- 
tary takeover. We have never conceived 
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the struggle with the Communists in the 
form of a war whereby the armed forces 
of one country are pitted against the armed 
forces of another country each backed by its 
own people. The people on the mainland 
are no enemy. They are our own people, 
and we know definitely that they are ab- 
solutely opposed to the Communists. 

“It is our aim to overthrow the Communist 
regime because they oppress the people, and 
it is our aim to liberate our people from 
slavery. Therefore, this is a revolutionary 
struggle for their deliverance from Commu- 
nist tyranny, and we shall use 30 percent 
military strength and 70 percent political 
strength to attain our objective. In other 
words, the strength of our struggle will lie 
in the strength and desire of the people to 
be free from Communist persecution. We 
shall utilize our all to help them to attain 
their aim, and there is no need for a world 
war or for America to directly participate. 
All we hope for is moral encouragement 
from the Free World. 

“I may add that I have never even thought 
of America’s direct participation in our re- 
covery of the mainland. I hope that our 
American friends will realize that.” 

Question 2: “Mr. President, your Govern- 
ment has been on this island for 9 long 
years. Doesn't this isolation give the Com- 
munist Chinese the essential advantage of 
time—time to impose controls, time to sway 
people’s minds, time to achieve international 
approval?” 

President: “Time in this respect is a two- 
edged sword. It is true that the longer the 
Communists are in control on the mainland 
the more they are able to brainwash the 
people and to put every sort of restriction 
on their freedom of thought and action. At 
the same time, we must realize that the 
longer the Communists are on the mainland 
the more our people hate them because they 
are so persecuted and oppressed. The con- 
trast between the progress we have made in 
Taiwan on the one hand and the sufferings 
of the workers, farmers, and intellectuals 
on the mainland on the other, will become 
all the more glaring.” 


HOPE OF FREEDOM 


“It is precisely for this reason that the 
Chinese Communists are bent upon an early 
aggression again Taiwan in order to com- 
plete their conquest of China. However, so 
long as this Government continues to exist 
in Taiwan and to make progress in freedom, 
the people on the mainland will oppose all 
the more the Communist regime and cherish 
the hope of liberation. On the other hand, to 
the Free World as a whole, time is working 
against it. For this reason Soviet Russia 
will use all sorts of stratagems to prolong 
the cold war. We know that the Communist 
policy of world conquest will always remain 
unchanged. The Communists envisage a 
world where peace is a continuation of war, 
where peace offensive and infiltration are 
employed to achieve their ultimate objective 
of conquest without bloodshed. Lenin used 
to say that war should not be Russia's stra- 
tegic weapon and that the chief method of 
conquest should be to force the enemy to 
surrender by peaceful means, since Russia 
would not want to involve herself in direct 
warfare. Today Soviet Russia holds the 
initiative by her effective use of various forms 
of peaceful offensives. I feel that we must 
begin to wrest the initiative from Soviet 
Russia. We cannot afford to lose more time.” 

Question 3: “You talk about wresting the 
initiative from the Soviets, Mr. President. 
In more concrete terms, just how can this 
be done?” 

President: “In order to wrest the Initia- 
tive from Russia and to defeat her cold-war 
tactics, we must understand the political 
nature of the Soviet regime. Internally they 
have to oppress their people in order to sur- 
vive. Externally they have to destroy capi- 
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talism in order to complete their so-called 
proletarian dictatorship for the cause of 
world revolution. But in destroying capi- 
talism it does not necessarily mean they go 
to war or resort to warfare. They use cold- 
war tactics. And in this case part of the cold- 
war tactics is holding one conference after 
another and by separating the various coun- 
tries who are not in the Soviet bloc. In 
other words, create contradictions amongst 
the democracies and play them off one 
against the other in order to hasten their 
ruin.“ 
WREST INITIATIVE 


Question 4: “Yes; Your Excellency and 
Madame, but what precise countermeasures 
might be taken?” 

President: “The way for us to wrest this 
initiative is for us to realize what she is 
after and to beware, and not to disarm but 
to unify and to solidify all who hold the 
same ideals of freedom and independence and 
act in concerted action.” 

Question 5: “Might you be suggesting that 
by taking the initiative the United States 
should resort to a preventive war?” 

President: “No; I do not think the United 
States should resort to a preventive war. In 
fact, in my book, Soviet Russia in China, I 
repeatedly pointed out that it would be 
most disadvantageous to the Free World as a 
whole if the United States should become 
the principal theater of war. In truth, it is 
the aim of Soviet Russia to isolate the United 
States.” 

Question 6: “What should be done, Mr. 
President?” 

President: “We ought to find out what 
Soviet Russia is most afraid of today and 
attack those vulnerable spots. I think in 
the first place she is most fearful of internal 
revolution within her own borders and within 
the satellite countries. At the same time, 
she is most concerned about the anti- 
Communist revolution in Asia because she 
wants to use Asia as her rear supply base. 
If you remember rightly, Stalin said that no 
country would be able to gain victory if her 
base is not secure. Therefore, if we would 
be able to attack this vulnerable spot of 
Soviet Russia, we would have found her 
Achilles’ heel, Then we can surely wrest the 
initiative from her and not involve the 
United States in any sort of war, preventive 
or otherwise.” 

Question 7: Again I'd like to get back to 
conditions on the mainland, Mr. President. 
What do your intelligence reports tell you?” 

President: “There is no question that the 
Communists are stepping up their military 
capabilities and strengthening their military 
installations in anticipation of attacking 
Taiwan. 

“In 1956, I had, in fact, in several of my 
public statements, said that the intellectuals 
on the mainland were disillusioned and 
eagerly awaiting our help for a change of 
their lot. But the world did not believe me. 
Then in May of last year, if you remember, 
the Communist regime told the intellectuals 
and the people that they were free to 
criticize the regime. And the results of the 
criticisms were so alarming that the Com- 
munists had to call off their promise of 
allowing freedom of speech, and we have 
what is called the rectification movement 
and the antirightest movement and all the 
persecutions and oppression that followed 
thereafter.” 


REVOLUTION FERMENTING 


Question 8: “Is it possible for a Hunga- 
rian-type revolt today?” 

President: “The Hungarian type of revolt 
is not only possible in the future. That type 
of revolt has been happening unceasingly for 
the past 2 years in Sinkiang, Tibet, Chinghai, 
and on the borders of Yunnan and Szechuan. 
In scope, some of them have been even larger 
and more comprehensive than the Hungarian 
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revolt, the reason being that not only are the 
intellectuals opposing the Communist re- 
gime, but also the farmers and the industrial 
workers. 

“Formerly, the Communists in their agra- 
rian reform program gave small plots of land 
to the farmers, but they taxed them so heavi- 
ly that all the land had to be returned to 
their regime and become collectivized. And 
the industrial workers, day by day, are forced 
to work longer hours and for less pay. There 
is, therefore, general hate and resentment of 
the regime. And I feel sure that once these 
feelings become crystallized the time will be 
for the national revolution against commu- 
nism not only on the mainland but in our 
efforts to help liberate the people there.” 

Question 9: “What role, then, must the 
United States take in Asia?” 

President: The United States, as a leader 
of the Free World, has a particularly impor- 
tant role to play in helping the anti-Commu- 
nist countres in the Far East in the liberation 
of their enslaved peoples. Those countries 
which have for their aim the attainment of 
national freedom and democracy should be 
supported both materially and morally by the 
United States.” 

Question 10: “The Soviets have reportedly 
boasted of conquering the world by 1973. Do 
you think this is possible, Mr. President?” 

President: “World domination remains the 
one unalterable objective of the Russian im- 
perialists. If we allow the cold war to con- 
tinue and do nothing about it, it is possible 
that the Russians may succeed in their ob- 
jective even before the date that you men- 
tioned. But I believe that we of the Free 
World can defeat the Soviet objective if we 
would all work together and if we would en- 
hance our own solidarity militarily, political- 
ly and psychologically, and resolutely help 
the enslaved peoples who want to be free. 
In that way, we would be better able to wrest 
the initiative from Russia.“ 

Question 11: “In a different vein, Madame, 
why did your husband become a Christian?” 

Madame Chiang: “Well, after we were mar- 
ried, for 3 years my husband and I studied 
the Bible together every day and be became 
convinced God is the Creator of the universe 
and Jesus Christ the Saviour of mankind. 


NO CONFLICT 


Question 12: “But isn’t there a conflict be- 
tween Christianity and Confucianism?” 

President: “There is no conflict between 
the two. Confucianism is the basis of China's 
traditional culture which every Chinese has 
inherited and of which they are ever proud. 
Nevertheless you should know Confucian- 
ism is only a code of ethics, it is not a reli- 
gion. Chinese traditional culture is rich in 
ideas concerning relationships between men 
but it offers no clear definition of the concept 
of God. This is a void which can best be 
filled by Christianity. In fact, Confucianism 
and Christianity supplement each other in 
bringing about a fuller and richer life.” 

Question 13: “Madame, please, excuse my 
curiosity, but Id like to know something of 
your duties as the wife of Republic of China’s 
leader. Many of us have the idea that in 
China a woman's place isin the home. 

Madame Chiang: “Well, mostly my work is 
alongside of the President, although I have 
my own work, too. I attend office. I visit 
orphanages and military hospitals. I have 
my work with the antitubercular sanitarium 
and antitubercular movement. I work with 
the refugees. I work with training young 
men and women.” 

Question 14: “Do you seek relaxation in 
painting?” 

Madame Chiang: “Yes, I suppose you can 
call painting my relaxation, but I tell you it 
is also hard work.” 

Question 15: “It’s my understanding, 
Mr. President, that the majority of your 
troops are, in fact, Formosans. Do these peo- 
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ple, whose home is actually this island, have 
the necessary drive to return to the main- 
land?” 

President: Talwan became Chinese terri- 
tory as early as the seventh century. The 
so-called Formosans are all descendants of 
immigrants from the mainland. Their 
written language, their dialects, their cus- 
toms, and their habits are the same as those 
of the inhabitants of the mainland. They 
are indigenous Chinese in every sense of the 
word, and not assimilated aliens. You 
should bear this especially in mind. In all 
the years when they lived under Japanese 
occupation, every year large numbers of them 
would still go back to the mainland to their 
ancestral homes to sweep the shrines and the 
graves. And they have so many relatives 
and friends there that they feel that their 
real home is on mainland China. Therefore 
they are just as anxious as the rest of us to 
fight back to the mainland to help liberate 
their friends and relatives.” 


MESSAGE TO AMERICANS 

Question 16: “Mr. President, do you have a 
message for the American people?” 

President: “Yes; I would like to give a 
message. First of all, I would like to thank 
the American people and the American Goy- 
ernment for the help they have given us both 
in military aid and in our economic recon- 
struction. I would also like to express our 
appreciation to our many overseas compatri- 
ots in the United States and elsewhere who 
have given so freely of their substance and 
their hearts to our people here. I would 
like also to tell the American people about 
the danger of the nuclear war. Most people 
in the United States seem to expect the ap- 
proach of a nuclear stalemate. Their belief 
is predicated on the premise that both the 
United States and Soviet Russia, being fear- 
ful of the annihilating power of the nuclear 
weapon, would not dare or want to initiate 
an all-out war so costly to humanity. It 
follows, therefore, that the American people 
see no likelihood of an all-out war. Local 
wars, they think, may occur. 

“In my opinion, this way of thinking is 
fraught with danger because communism 
emphasizes the material rather than the 
moral. We know for a fact that Russia al- 
ways cherishes ideas of communism particu- 
larly the teachings of Lenin. In short, it 
believes that communism can never coexist 
with capitalism, and that world war is un- 
avoidable unless the world has come under 
the control of the Communists.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The in- 
formation the Senator has given to us is 
very encouraging. It seems to me it sec- 
onds the efforts some of us have made in 
trying to do everything we can to reach 
the people on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. WILEY. I am happy to have the 
Senator’s comment. That is why I voted 
against the Knowland amendment. The 
interview was sent to me by my sister. 
In sending it, she wrote: 

You may have read this in some American 
paper. Just in case you haven't, I thought 
you might be interested. 


It indicates that in this troubled world 
there are many ways of providing deter- 
rents to a third world war, and one is by 
seeing to it that those who would start a 
war are taken care of in the appropriate 
manner, I agree with the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 5-28 
58-0.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 47, 
between lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 

(1) Amend section 413, which relates to 
encouragement of free enterprise and pri- 
vate participation, as follows. 


On page 47, line 11, after “(1)” insert 
MCh)” 

On page 47, line 22, strike out the pe- 
riod and insert in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon. 

On page 47, between lines 22 and 23, 
insert the following: 

(2) Insert the following new subsection: 

“(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Departments of State and Commerce and 
tuch other agencies of the Government as 
the President shall deem appropriate, in co- 
operation to the fullest extent practicable 
with private enterprise concerned with in- 
ternational trade, foreign investment and 
business operations in foreign countries, 
shall conduct a study of the ways and means 
in which the role of the private sector of the 
national economy can be more effectively 
utilized in foreign technical assistance, co- 
ordination with United States and other for- 
eign aid programs and otherwise in the for- 
eign policy efforts of the United States. 
Such study shall include specific recommen- 
dations for such legislative and administra- 
tive action as may be necessary to expand 
the role of private enterprise in advancing 
the foreign policy objectives of the United 
States.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to direct, under 
Congressional mandate, the agencies of 
the United States, coordinated under the 
direction of the President, to ascertain 
how the private sector of the national 
economy, meaning business, labor, and 
voluntary organizations, and the efforts 
which they are now making in the foreign 
operations field—which are very consid- 
erable—may be best coordinated with the 
efforts of United States foreign policy. 

In offering this amendment I have the 
honor to be joined by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], who is now presiding, and by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. 

The only reason why the State Depart- 
ment took exception to the amendment 
when it was originally before the com- 
mittee was that as I then had it drafted, 
it seemed to give an emphasis to investi- 
gating barriers to private investment. 
The Department said, quite properly, 
that this question had been studied on a 
number of occasions and therefore they 
did not think the subject needed to be 
studied again in this fashion. 

Since then, I have redrafted the 
amendment in order to emphasize very 
clearly the point I had in mind, namely, 
the point of coordination, which is the 
subject to which we urgently need to de- 
vote our attention. Following the re- 
drafting, I am authorized, by reason of a 
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conversation I had with Under Secretary 
of State Dillon, to make the following 
statement concerning the attitude of the 
Department. I shall quote it, because I 
read it to him, and he approved what I 
am about to read: 

Upon close study of the amendment of 
Senator Javits, as redrafted following the 
marking up of the bill, the State Department 
has no objection to its adoption and con- 
siders that such a study will be helpful to 
United States foreign policy. 


In my talk with Mr. Dillon, it was sug- 
gested that the words “foreign technical 
assistance,” on line 10, page 2, of my 
amendment, might be eliminated. If 
the committee so desires, I can make 
the deletion here, or it can easily be 
done in conference. 

We did exactly what I am suggesting 
today last year in respect to international 
travel, with great success. We now have 
before us a report, House Document No. 
381, prepared under the direction of the 
President by Hon. Clarence Randall, 
which is now universally acknowledged 
to be a handbook or guidebook for the 
great effort which is now taking place 
in our Government to increase and im- 
prove international travel. The report 
brings the information up to date and 
gives authoritative recommendations as 
to what needs to be done. A series of 
bills is in preparation for the purpose 
of implementing the travel report. Al- 
together, it is a remarkably satisfac- 
tory report for all concerned. It was 
prepared in accordance with an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act, ex- 
actly the same kind of amendment I am 
offering today. Last year the committee 
was kind enough to accept an amend- 
ment similar to this one and take it to 
conference. My amendment today calls 
for the same treatment of United States 
overseas private enterprise and its co- 
ordination with United States foreign 
policy. 

I strongly feel that the example which 
has been set by this very successful re- 
port within the Congressional framework 
in respect to international travel should 
be availed of in this instance. 

As to the substantive reasons, Khru- 
shchev has said, in so many words, that 
he has declared war upon us in foreign- 
economic policy. It is universally ac- 
knowledged by every authority, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State, that if we try 
to fight the struggle in the economic field 
strictly with what we spend in Govern- 
ment, we shall be fighting with our right 
hand tied behind our back, because in 
our country the private sector of the 
economy produces the most, spends the 
most money, and operates on the largest 
scale in almost every nonmilitary way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Regarding the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator 
from New York for himself, the present 
occupant of the Chair, the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], that it is true, I may say, that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
sidered a proposal which was advanced 
to the committee somewhat along the 
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lines of the amendment. At that time 
the committee did not look with favor 
upon the proposal. There was no par- 
ticular opposition to it, except that it 
called for studies which largely would 
have duplicated studies which had re- 
cently been made. 

The Senator from New York has 
stated that the amendment has been 
redrafted. I suggest to the Senator that 
if he would amend it in the manner in 
which he suggested, the committee would 
interpose no objection to it and would be 
glad to take the amendment to confer- 
ence. I believe that some good can come 
from it, because, certainly, all phases 
of the program can profit by a continu- 
ing study. I believe that is what the 
amendment proposes. 

I may say, speaking not only for my- 
self, but also for the chairman of the 
committee, that the committee has no 
objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam grateful to my col- 
league from Alabama. I modify my 
amendment by striking out, on line 10, 
page 2, the words “foreign technical as- 
sistance.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a half minute more, because 
the amendment will go to conference. I 
shall complete the presentation of my 
position, so that it will be before the 
committee of conference. I refer par- 
ticularly to the analysis of American 
private investment, its size, and how 
deeply involved in overseas operations 
are a great many American companies 
which have an estimated $60 billion 
worth of goods and services which is 
involved in foreign operations, which in- 
cludes American companies shipping 
from the United States, as well as a 
large group of companies which manu- 
facture overseas. 

I point out the tremendous amount of 
technical assistance estimated at twice 
that of the United States Government 
rendered not only by American corpora- 
tions, but also by voluntary organiza- 
tions, colleges, universities, foundations, 
missions, trade unions, business associa- 
tions, and technical associations such 
as those for lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
and others. All of these operations 
should be effectively coordinated with 
United States foreign policy. 

At a time when we are searching for 
Ways and means to supplement the non- 
military aspects of our mutual security 
program, a study of the tremendously 
expanding economic and technical as- 
sistance activities of private United 
States groups will reveal new ways in 
which the great resources they are using 
in foreign operations can be utilized. I 
am aware of other studies already made 
on the role of private investment abroad, 
but none so far have dealt directly with 
our pressing need to coordinate the ex- 
tensive operations of private enterprise 
with our publicly sponsored foreign aid 
and technical assistance programs, 

Many businessmen often do not know 
where to turn in Washington in order 
to ascertain whether the United States 
regards it as being in its interest or not 
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in its interest for private organizations 
to engage in certain overseas operations. 

For these reasons, I sincerely hope that 
a program for a report will be developed 
along these lines. I think it will be ex- 
tremely important in assuring a success- 
ful future for our country’s role in world 
affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] for him- 
self and other Senators. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE MUTUAL SECURITY 

ACT 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
February 17, and again as recently as 
May 14, I spoke at length on the floor of 
the Senate about our relations with the 
20 Latin American Republics. On these 
occasions, I called attention to the seri- 
ous Soviet trade offensive in Latin Amer- 
ica and the urgent need for a reexami- 
nation of our foreign policy as it applies 
to this area of the world. 

Since 1956, Communist bloc efforts to 
stimulate trade with the Latin American 
countries have risen sharply. Almost 
every republic there was visited by the 
Communist bloc commercial missions 
last year. The delegations offered a 
great variety of goods on attractive 
terms, and offered to buy Latin Ameri- 
can surpluses. 

For example, Brazil received Hungar- 
ian and Polish offers to take $60 million 
worth of surplus cotton off her hands. 
In the first half of 1957, the Soviet 
Union bought close to $40 million worth 
of Cuban sugar. Moscow has offered to 
buy Bolivian minerals, and to supply 
smelter equipment. Soviet delegates to 
Colombia reportedly offered materials 
and equipment for development, includ- 
ing electricity production and telephone 
service, with credit on 10 to 15 years’ 
terms and low interest rates. Colombia 
will initiate the sale of coffee this year, 
the basis of the project to be the estab- 
lishment of vast coffee deposits in one of 
the Eastern European countries. 

The U. S. S. R. is offering oil produc- 
tion equipment to oil-hungry Argentina 
and Brazil. These are only a few of the 
deals consummated or under considera- 
tion since Eastern European, Balkan, 
and Russian missions began their con- 
centrated drive to win an economic foot- 
hold south of the Rio Grande. 

In 1956, the latest year for which com- 
plete data is available, Soviet bloc trade 
with the Latin American countries 
amounted to $234 million. Measured 
against the whopping $7.5 billion United 
States-Latin American trade, there is a 
temptation to dismiss the Kremlin’s 
meager record as being of no conse- 
quence. To do so, however, would be to 
ignore Communist aims and to under- 
estimate Communist tactics, as well as 
to overlook increasing Soviet economic 
resources. 

As part of its design for world domi- 
nation, Moscow’s principal objective in 
Latin America is to drive a wedge be- 
tween the United States and its Western 
Hemisphere allies. Outright military 
invasion is, of course, out of the picture. 
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But subversion goes forward on a 24- 
hour schedule, and every opportunity to 
create hostility toward the United States 
is seized upon. The new economic of- 
fensive is calculated to soften Latin 
American attitudes toward the Com- 
munists. 

In a story which appeared in the June 
1 issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, it was pointed out that the Rus- 
sian bloc countries increased their trade 
with Latin America 609 percent from 
1952 to 1956, a greater increase than 
with any other part of the world. These 
facts were the results of a study pre- 
pared for the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

The facts reported should dispel any 
doubts which may exist as to the prog- 
ress being made by the economic offen- 
sive launched in this area by the So- 
viet. The warning signals have been 
flying for some time. Either we heed 
them by assisting Latin America in the 
solution of the problems with which she 
is confronted, or else we must be pre- 
pared to suffer the consequences. Time 
now is of the essence, for the security 
and future economic well-being of this 
hemisphere is at stake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point in my remarks the article to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RED TRADE GAIN CITED IN STUDY 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

Russian bloc countries increased their 
trade with Latin America 609 percent from 
1952 to 1956—a greater increase than with 
any other part of the world, a study prepared 
for the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment reported yesterday. 

“The Communists have made trade ex- 
pansion a full partner with assistance in 
their economic offensive outside their own 
area,” the study, by Michael Sapir, said. The 
aid program, he wrote, has a different empha- 
sis in three distinct areas of the under- 
developed world. 

In Asia and Africa, the Communists are 
concentrating on economic development aid; 
in the Middle East, on aid and trade; but in 
Latin America the emphasis is on increasing 
trade, Sapir said. 

“In Latin America, the increase has taken 
place primarily because of vigorous efforts 
by Eastern European countries,” he reported. 
“A network of direct agreements has been 
established, with liberal credit provisions 
featured.” 

Latin America’s principal imports from the 
Communist countries have been coal, ma- 
chine tools, railway rolling stock and agricul- 
tural machinery. Principal exports have 
been meat, leather goods, and animal hides, 
sugar, coffee, and wool. 

FOUR COUNTRIES INVOLVED 

Sapir said the Soviet bloc, including Com- 
munist China, has concentrated on increas- 
ing trade with a relatively few under- 
developed countries. Four countries in 
Latin America are chiefly involved: Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cuba, and Uruguay. 

“They account for practically all of Latin 
American-Soviet trade at present,” he said. 
Sapir is a student of international economics 
who has specialized in affairs of under- 
developed areas. 

“The Communists are attempting to 
create, in the eyes and minds of the under- 
developed nations, the image of a widespread, 
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richly varied but unified Communist world, 
similar in scope, yariety, and resources to the 
Free World, available and capable no matter 
what the problem,” Sapir wrote. 

While the Communists have expanded 
their relations with the non-Communist 
world in general, “they have concentrated 
increasingly on a ‘trade-and-aid’ program 
with the underdeveloped areas, and within 
the underdeveloped areas to uncommitted 
nations,” the report said. 

Sapir noted that only a very small amount 
of Soviet aid has been sent to countries re- 
ceiving arms aid from the United States. 
But the uncommitted countries are receiving 
a substantial amount of Communist-bloc 
aid. 

Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, Nepal, 
Syria, and Yemen have received far more 
economic aid from the Soviet bloc than from 
the Free World. Thirty-two percent of In- 
dia's aid and 40 percent of Ceylon’s has been 
from the Soviet bloc. 

CONTRAST WITH UNITED STATES AID 

In an introduction to the study, Herbert 
Stein, CED's director of research, said that 
of America’s total foreign atd in the 11 years 
from 1945 to 1956 some $10.6 billion, or less 
than a fifth went to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and some $3.5 billion of that was for 
relief work. 

Sapir said his study showed that the Soviet 
bloc “is capable not only of sustaining the 
economic drive currently underway but has 
the capacity to increase the effort several 
times over.“ 

He said the Soviets are “constantly * * * 
probing for weak spots in the Free World 
which can be exploited by a variety of means 
and to a myriad of costumes and poses * * +, 

“Probably the greatest and clearest type 
of danger to the Free World is the success of 
the Soviets in winning major influence in the 
Arab world, notably Egypt and Syria. * * * 

“The Communists are moving more slowly 
and less directly in Afghanistan, close to the 
border of sensitively neutral India.” He said 
Russia also is concentrating on Indonesia's 
troubled waters with apparent success. 

Sapir held out the possibility that Com- 
munist bureaucratic methods and poor 
quality goods may cause the Soviet bloc 
trouble in the underdeveloped countries. 

“It would seem reasonable to expect that 
the longer the bloc programs are in existence, 
and the wider their efforts, the greater the 
likelihood that the Soviet and its satellites 
will stub their toes, making many of the 
errors we have made, and others of their 
own invention,” Sapir said. 

“There is evidence that such countries as 
India, Pakistan, Turkey or Burma and Ceylon 
are increasingly concerned about the politi- 
cal intent of the Soviet bloc, but concern 
alone, often, is not enough to frustrate So- 
viet ambitions.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it 
is apparent that the economic realities 
south of the Rio Grande lend themselves 
to Communist designs. All of us know 
how the American Republics depend to 
a large extent upon one, or at best a 
few, exports for their livelihood. 

A dip in coffee prices can be a major 
catastrophe in a dozen countries to the 
south of us. It is estimated that for each 
1-cent drop in the retail or wholesale 
price of coffee, Latin America would 
lose $25.5 million. 

Consider the reaction to the announce- 
ment that the United States administra- 
tion intends to raise tariffs on copper, 
lead, and zinc imports. In a stream of 
protests, Chilean journalists demanded 
that the markets behind the Iron Cur- 
tain be accepted for Chile’s major ex- 
port commodity. 
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Members of the Chilean Copper Pro- 
ducers Association are demanding that 
they be left free to negotiate with the 
Reds. 

If Chile snaps up purchase offers from 
the Soviet bloc, the Communists will 
have achieved a coveted economic toe- 
hold. 

On the other hand, what would be the 
case if the Chilean Government refused 
the alluring Soviet offers to purchase 
Chile’s piled-up copper stocks? Should 
the perilous economic crisis in Chile 
worsen, certainly the Communists would 
heap blame and abuse upon both the 
Chilean Government and the United 
States, and would do their vicious ut- 
most to encourage chaos and anarchy. 

As Latin American economies sag fur- 
ther and as the trade picture darkens, 
we can expect the Soviet siren-call to 
sound more attractive by the minute. 
The specter of bankruptcy for Brazil, 
our largest and most populous Latin 
neighbor, already has prompted a num- 
ber of her leading figures to come out 
in favor of trade with the Communists. 

Osvaldo Aranha, longtime friend of 
the West, and head of Brazil’s delegation 
to the United Nations, expressed the view 
that Brazil should renew trade and dip- 
lomatic relations with the Communist 
countries, severed since 1947. Foreign 
Minister Macedo Soares felt that Brazil 
should advance her economic interest 
by doing business wherever she can find 
customers. Finance Minister Jose Alk- 
min voiced agreement with this view. 

Of and by itself, peaceful trading be- 
tween East and West might be a desir- 
able thing. The trouble is that trade, for 
the Soviets, is a calculated instrument of 
Communist penetration. Latin Ameri- 
can officials who are hopeful that 
legitimate trade with the Communists 
will help avert economic deterioration in 
their countries may be inclined to take 
their chances on their ability to separate 
Communist political maneuvers from 
purely commercial transactions. 

Latin American leaders are indeed 
caught in the middle. Their peoples are 
impatiently demanding higher living 
standards which lie beyond immediate 
capital capacity. When the price and/or 
demand for their chief export commodi- 
ties decline, economic development hopes 
dim. It is little wonder that some will be 
willing to take international political 
risks, rather than hazard an outburst of 
frustration at home. 

In the two speeches made on the floor 
of the Senate this year, I discussed the 
broad picture of our relations with Latin 
America—our political, spiritual, strate- 
gic, and economic interdependence. This 
intricate interdependence is very much a 
part of our mutual security—that is, the 
security of both the United States and 
the Latin American republics. 

At that time I proposed a four-point 
program for Latin America. It embodied 
the following main points: 

First, adoption of a long-range, stable 
trade policy with all the Latin American 
countries. 

Second, insurance that Latin America 
will receive a fair share of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, one proportionate to 
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the needs of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Third, the necessity of restoring the 
Latin American special economic devel- 
opment assistance fund to promote 
health, education, and sanitation proj- 
ects in the area. 

Fourth, the institution of an adequate 
and effective Latin American student- 
exchange program. 

The implementation of this four-point 
program will, in my opinion, contribute 
immeasurably toward strengthening our 
foreign policy for the area. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as the able Senator from Florida 
has finished stating the compilation of 
his proposed program for Latin America, 
I wonder whether I may ask him a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield for that purpose to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since coming to the Senate, I have had 
an opportunity to hear the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] deliver 
a number of speeches about our relation- 
ships with Latin America and how they 
can be improved and strengthened. Un- 
fortunately, I never have had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Latin America. That is 
one reason why I have listened atten- 
tively to the speeches the Senator from 
Florida ‘has made, because I feel that I 
have been learning something and have 
been acquiring new information. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Oregon is overgenerous when he makes 
the latter statement. I only hope it is 
somewhat true. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am certain that 
it is very accurate. 

Before I ask the question, let me say 
that within the past 24 or 48 hours, the 
Senate has voted on a number of amend- 
ments which have sought to eliminate 
from the mutual-security or foreign-aid 
program certain Latin American coun- 
tries which were described as dictator- 
ships. I noted how the Senator from 
Florida voted on those amendments. If 
I am not mistaken, I believe he voted in 
opposition to most of those amendments. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I also voted in op- 
position to those amendments, 

I realize that my reasons for doing so 
were not so well grounded in information 
and facts and on-the-scene studies of 
Latin America, as were the reasons of 
the Senator from Florida in voting 
against the amendments. 

Will he discuss that matter briefly? I 
should like to have him do so, because 
I know it troubles many of the people 
of the United States, and I know that 
many of my constituents will ask me, 
when I return to Oregon at the end of 
this session, God willing, why I voted as 
I did on this particular issue. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Florida, who is one of our most thought- 
ful and best-informed students of Latin 
America, state why he voted in opposi- 
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tion to those amendments which sought 
to distinguish, in our aid program, be- 
tween Latin American countries which 
are said to be dictatorships and Latin 
American countries which are described 
as being more democratic in their gov- 
ernmental processes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be glad to 
try to answer the question of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Preliminarily I should like to say that 
I, like every other Senator, including the 
able Senators who offered the amend- 
ments, believe in democracy. Obviously, 
I am in favor of a democratic govern- 
ment in every country, and I believe all 
countries can realize their greatest po- 
tential, from their people and their re- 
sources, under the democratic system. 
However, I do not believe I would be re- 
alistic if I did not recognize that our 
position in the world is such that from 
time to time in our own interest we must 
cooperate with governments which are 
not democratic. If we were to say that 
we would write off every government that 
did not have a government exactly like 
our own, then, of course, we could have 
no hope that we would receive the sup- 
port and the cooperation of, let us say, 
Franco, in Spain; and we would not 
have an opportunity to try to induce such 
a man, for example, as Tito, to leave the 
Soviet orbit and perhaps aline himself 
with the Free World; we would have no 
opportunity to have Mr. Salazar, in Por- 
tugal, cooperate with us; and we would 
not have an opportunity to keep on our 
side some of the Latin American coun- 
tries which do not now have democratic 
governments, yet which obviously would 
be—and in fact are—very beneficial to 
us in fighting the common enemy. 

In our own interest I believe we have 
to get support from whatever sources we 
can in opposing a common enemy. Oh, 
yes, we all like democracy; but during 
World War II I was delighted, as a 
member of the Armed Forces, to have 
the Soviet Union fighting on our side. 
The Soviet Union had the worst kind of 
dictatorship under Joseph Stalin. Did 
we say we did not want aid from the 
Soviets because they had a dictatorship? 
No; we had a common enemy, the Nazis, 
and we democracies gladly welcomed the 
help of the Communist dictatorship. We 
have a common enemy today—Soviet 
communism. Wherever there are coun- 
tries in the world who want to be friend- 
ly with us, although we do not neces- 
sarily approve of the type of government 
they have, and are willing to help to 
achieve the greater goal of combating 
world communism, then I say, in our own 
interest, we must cooperate with them. 

For example, I voted in opposition to 
the amendment which would have 
stopped aid to the Dominican Republic. 
I do not offer any brief for the type of 
government in existence there, as com- 
pared to democracy. However, what 
would happen if that particular country 
were run by a dictator who was friendly 
to the Soviet Union rather than friendly 
to the United States? What would hap- 
pen to our tracking station for guided 
missiles now located there? What 
would happen to the feeling of security 
we now have in that whole Caribbean 
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area if the Dominican Republic fell un- 
der a Communist-influenced govern- 
ment? What would happen to us? That 
country is only 1 hour and 15 minutes 
away from the State of Florida. 

We would be so greatly alarmed by 
such Communist penetration that un- 
doubtedly we could not permit it to con- 
tinue. We would possibly have to send 
Marines or the Air Force to stop the 
un-American penetration into our own 
backyard. Of course, if we did that, 
we would lose the rest of South America. 

Such a situation occurred in Guate- 
mala. General Arbenz was the dictator 
there. He was under Communist in- 
fluence. That country thereafter became 
a threat to our own security. Happily 
there was a revolution. Castillo Aramas 
came into power. We tried to prop him 
up. We helped him. It cost us $10 
million the first year. We appropriated 
that amount here on the floor of the 
Senate. Thereafter we gave him an- 
other $5 million. The next year we gave 
him another $10 million. Both govern- 
ments there were dictatorships. Polit- 
ically we did not like either of those gov- 
ernments, but we wanted leadership 
friendly to us in the common fight which 
we have against the Communists. And 
we got it, to the betterment of all con- 
cerned. I voted the way I did last night 
because of what I believe to be the overall 
interest of our country, even though, 
personally, I do like, as certainly the 
Senator from Oregon does not like, the 
specific types of government in the coun- 
tries affected by the amendment. 

Unfortunately, throughout the world, 
all people do not think democracy is the 
best form of government. We hope some 
day they will think so, but, until they do, 
we must make common cause with those 
who fight the same things we fight. 
Those who will help us, stop and defeat 
those who would destroy us, must not 
be turned away. The important objec- 
tive at the moment is to stop further 
Communist penetration, and certainly 
stop it in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for clarifying the issue. 
I raised the question because I think 
many persons may form a rigid judg- 
ment and say our Government should 
extend aid only to a country that has 
a type of government which is exactly 
like our own, or at least one we can ap- 
prove of thoroughly. 

I especially asked the Senator from 
Florida my question because his own 
State is probably the State closest, geo- 
graphically, to Latin America, and he 
himself has studied Latin America so 
diligently. 

I could not help but think, during the 
votes taken last night, when I followed 
the leadership of the junior Senator 
from Florida, with respect to decisions 
affecting certain Latin America coun- 
tries, that if we had invoked this cri- 
terion all through our history, it would 
have been quite perplexing, indeed. For 
example, the founders of this great Na- 
tion were struggling for democracy in 
the late part of the 18th century. Yet 
they were delighted to receive very val- 
iant and unselfish aid from France, 
which was not then a democracy. With- 
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out that aid, they may not have won 
their heroic fight for democracy from 
the British crown. 

I am glad the Senator from Florida, 
who like myself, was in the Armed 
Forces during World War I, mentioned 
the fact that the two great leaders of 
the Free World at that time, the late 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston S. Churchill, made a 
very careful and calculated decision that 
aid should be sent to the Soviet Union 
after the Nazi armies invaded that na- 
tion. 

Undoubiedy, the aid we sent to the So- 
viet Union helped spare the lives of 
American and Allied soldiers, because 
such aid undoubtedly resulted in the de- 
struction of many Nazi armies which 
otherwise would have been thrown 
against the American, British, and 
French armies, 

If in our mutual defense program we 
examine each nation to which we fur- 
nish aid with a magnifying glass, I think 
that we may not furnish aid to any 
country. For example, with respect to 
the shameful and shabby personal con- 
duct engaged in by General Trujillo’s 
son, I concur in everything which was 
said in criticism of his conduct; but if 
we are to examine the peccadilloes of the 
families of ruling dictators or royal fam- 
ilies of countries with which we are al- 
lied, and subject those nations to scru- 
tiny of this kind, and deny aid to them, 
then the program would be reduced to a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think it was in 
1944 that the then President, the great 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, wrote a let- 
ter to General Trujillo and commended 
him for the cooperation which he and 
his country were then giving the United 
States in our battle against what was 
then our common enemy. President 
Roosevelt did not ignore or turn his back 
on Trujillo's dictatorship. He accepted 
it and used it, for it was on our side 
against the enemy—just as it is today. 
Consider the dictatorship that existed 
during World War II, to some extent, 
in Cuba. Cuba agreed to sell to us, at 
lower than the world price, her complete 
production of sugar, at a time when we 
could not get sugar elsewhere. If 
President Roosevelt had said that we 
would not take sugar or any other help 
from that country or any other country 
unless it had a government just like 
ours, it would have cost a great deal 
more in terms of money and undoubtedly 
in terms of human life. I agree with 
the Senator that it does not make sense 
to say we will not join with a particular 
country, nor cooperate with it, simply 
because it does not have the same form 
of government we have. So long as a 
country shows evidence that it is against 
the common enemy and is willing to 
stand with us, then I say it is only com- 
monsense that we make friends with 
that country and appreciate what it does. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for his very cogent 
and effective explanation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished senior colleague. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my col- 
league. First, I wish to express my own 
very great appreciation for his remarks, 
I think the junior Senator from Florida, 
who now has the floor, has done a 
splendid job of explaining our friendly 
and cordial relationships with Latin 
America, not only in the able speech he 
has delivered but also in the matter 
which has been mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I hope the Senator 
will have great success in his long and 
continued efforts to bring about a finer 
understanding between us and our neigh- 
bors, because they are our neighbors. 

Mr. President, in further discussion of 
the point brought up by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, I should 
like to contribute, if I may, a little in- 
formation based upon my own observa- 
tions. I think the Senator from Oregon 
knows I have had considerable interest 
for some years in the Inter-American 
Highway. We have a very definite in- 
terest in that highway because, when 
completed, it will provide for the first 
time overland access to the Panama 
Canal, which is one of the very great 
evidences of the success of our engineer- 
ing, our diplomacy, and our ability to live 
with other people. 

I invite attention to the fact that if 
we had decided we were perfectly will- 
ing to help the rather small nations 
which were clear-cut democracies, 
which happen to be on that route, but 
had not been willing to be helpful to 
those countries which for the moment 
were operating under dictatorships, we 
would have been making ourselves su- 
premely ridiculous. That highway of 
some 3,200 miles runs through nations of 
almost every point of view as to the form 
of government which has been adopted. 

Let me relate to the Senate an observa- 
tion with respect to what I saw happen. 
At a dedication of a strip of the highway 
on the border between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, a very interesting incident oc- 
curred. Both of those countries are 
warm friends of ours. One is a very real 
democracy. The other at the time of the 
incident was a dictatorship. There had 
been fighting on the border. There had 
been unpleasantness for months. The 
border had been closed. Yet so efficient 
was the completion of that highway in 
establishing better relations that, on the 
day of the dedication, there were lined 
up some 200 cars on one side of the 
border headed the other way, and on the 
other side of the border there were lined 
up some 400 cars headed into the other 
nation. That incident is a clear indica- 
tion of the fact that the mere completion 
of a good road gave an opportunity for 
those people to know each other better 
and to mingle much more freely than 
had been possible theretofore. The 
border was opened for the first time in 
months at the moment of the completion 
of the dedication. 

I also invite attention to the fact that 
many of the projects we undertake, while 
they are helpful to our friends and neigh- 
bors, are also of great utility to us. For 
instance, the Mediterranean fruitfly un- 
fortunately has invaded Costa Rica. I 
am hopeful we may be able to work out 
some joint arrangement with Costa Rica 
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to meet that problem. We worked out an 
arrangement with Mexico for the elimi- 
nation of foot-and-mouth disease in cat- 
tle. That campaign in Mexico was as 
much for our own protection as for the 
protection of Mexico’s interests. I hope 
we may be able to work out something 
to help Costa Rica with respect to the 
Mediterranean fruitfly, because we have 
acquired considerable skill and ability in 
stamping out that destructive pest, as has 
been made quite apparent in the State 
represented by my distinguished junior 
colleague and myself. 

I think a venture of that kind would 
be helpful to Costa Rica. It certainly 
would be neighborly. However, it would 
be helpful to them regardless of the 
kind of government Costa Rica had. 
There might be some special situation 
which might break out in a nation, re- 
gardless of the type of government in 
contro] of the nation. 

I know that with respect to the con- 
trol of human disease many problems 
arise. It is to our interest, because 
these countries are our neighbors and 
because there is very free ingress and 
egress to and from our couniry, to help 
those countries, for our own sake as well 
as for theirs, to conquer disease and 
epidemics as the occasion arises. I think 
we would be very blind to our own self 
interest if we said we would not help 
nation A simply because it happened to 
operate under a form of government of 
which we did not approve. 

With respect to the Dominican Re- 
public, the Senator will recall that Haiti 
is the oldest of the republics to have re- 
lationships with us. Haiti is currently 
in a very weak and difficult position. 
We are doing our best to help that coun- 
try. Haiti occupies the west end of the 
same island the Dominican Republic 
occupies on the eastern end. I think 
we would be very blind indeed if we shut 
our eyes to the fact that when we help 
the Dominican Republic we are certain- 
ly assuring somewhat better conditions 
and a better chance to resume a healthy 
national life to Haiti. 

We cannot divorce nations which bor- 
der upon each other from each other. 
My feeling is that these ventures are fre- 
quently as important, or even more im- 
portant, to our own interest than they 
are to the interest of the neighboring 
peoples. These ventures could not pos- 
sibly be based upon the question of 
whether we approve oy the form of gov- 
ernment under which the country is 
operating at the moment. 

My own feeling is that my distin- 
guished colleague is exactly right in the 
position which he is taking on this mat- 
ter, and that the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER] was exactly right in 
voting as he did last night with respect 
to this matter. Incidentally, I voted the 
same way. I think all of us were right. 
After all, we believe in reco the 
8 of other peoples to live as they 
see fit. 

Incidentally, if we declined to recog- 
nize countries which are for the moment 
dictatorships, we would be declining to 
recognize those which have been the 
firmest in their opposition to commu- 
nism. At this time I think our particu- 
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lar interest on the earth is linked with 
that objective. So I cannot too strongly 
approve the position taken by my dis- 
tinguished colleague. I wish him God- 
speed in his continued effort to bring 
about better and ever better relation- 
ships between our country and our neigh- 
bors. I think our fate on this earth is 
much more interlocked with the fate, 
the future, the progress, and the help- 
ful existence of neighboring nations in 
Latin America than it is with the exis- 
tence of any other nations anywhere. 
These countries are our best customers. 
We are their best customers. They are 
our best friends. We are their best 
friends. 

I think we should not permit tempo- 
rary differences of opinion toward gov- 
ernment to interefere with our cordial 
relations and our willingness to help 
these countries out of our strength, as 
I know they are willing to help us out of 
their strength, exactly as Brazil and Co- 
lombia, for instance, helped in such a 
real fashion during World War II, and 
as Colombia helped in Korea. 

I express my firm approval of the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am grateful for 
the comments of my senior colleague. I 
believed that was the way he felt. I con- 
gratulate the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida for his great and demonstrated in- 
terest in trying to bring about better re- 
lationships between our neighbors to the 
south and ourselves. I think my col- 
league expressed what I was trying to 
express much better than I. I concur in 
everything he has said with respect to 
the reasons why we must, in our own in- 
terest, cooperate with some govern- 
ments which do not have the same type 
government as we. 

As the able Senator from Oregon said, 
at first blush it appears as though we are 
being extremely hypocritical or incon- 
sistent, but upon analysis we find it is 
the only sensible and practical thing to 
do, not only with respect to these na- 
tions, but with respect to our own 
country. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am reassured on 
my stand by the position of the able sen- 
ior Senator from Florida, in addition to 
the position taken by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida. 

During the Senator’s remarks, I re- 
called that at the time of World War II 
pro-Communist elements in our own 
country insisted we should send no aid 
to Finland, because they assailed Mar- 
shal Mannerheim as a dictator, when it 
would certainly have been in our inter- 
est to have sent more aid to Finland at 
the time of its cruel invasion by the So- 
viet Union. Today there are groups in 
America who denounce President Syng- 
man Rhee of South Korea as a dictator, 
yet we have certainly no sound reason to 
abandon South Korea to the ravages of 
the Communists of North Korea. 

So I thank both Senators from Florida 
for their corroboration of the stand 
which the 3 of us took on the yea-and- 
nay vote last night. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Oregon for his contribu- 
tion, and I assure him that so far as we 
are concerned, we think his stand is 
eminently correct, as we think most of 
his stands are. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
always very kind. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
had just finished mentioning the 4-point 
program which I think we should adopt. 
I have also given consideration to the 
idea of adding another point to the 4- 
point program. This point has been 
previously discussed by me several times 
during the past few years. I refer to the 
possibility of establishing a separate 
Latin American Loan Corporation, or a 
Latin American Development Fund, 
which would devote exclusive attention 
to the problems of Latin America, as 
contrasted with the situation which ex- 
ists today, in which the Latin American 
countries must stand in line; and usu- 
ally, because they must stand in line, and 
because the urgency seems to be so much 
directed toward what is happening in 
France, Yugoslavia, Poland, India, or 
somewhere else, our Latin American 
friends come last. 

Today we are again considering mu- 
tual security legislation. Under the 
pending bill, Latin America would re- 
ceive $54 million for military assistance, 
$36.5 million for technical assistance, $23 
million for special assistance, most of 
which will go to specific countries— 
namely, Bolivia and Haiti, and $3 million 
would go to the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau to eradicate malaria in the area. 

Further, I am informed that Latin 
America will receive an additional $14 
million under the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund program. This brings 
the total for Latin America to approxi- 
mately $131 million or 4 percent of the 
total authorized appropriation of $3.1 
billion, 

Generally speaking, Latin America is 
not sharing any more under this author- 
ization bill than it has in the past. 

However, I am encouraged by the 
fact that the authorization has not been 
reduced. I am encouraged by the fact 
that there is considerable evidence that 
our Latin American friends will receive 
more attention in the future than they 
have received in the past. 

Senators will remember that in 1956 
I introduced, and Congress passed. 
an appropriation aimed especially at 
helping our sister Republics to develop 
in such basic fields as health, education, 
and sanitation. Much progress must be 
made in these fields if the area is to be 
able to attract private capital. 

The appropriation was in a relatively 
small amount, namely $15 million, 75 
percent of which was on a loan basis. 
The State Department did not approve 
of the idea at the time, and was slow 
about administering it. Finally, with 
some persuasion from my able colleague, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], ICA got around to assigning the 
loans. Subsequently, official reports from 
the field have been glowing regarding the 
value to the recipients of the loans and 
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the harvest of good will reaped by the 
United States. 

Last year the Senate desired to con- 
tinue this program on a separate basis. 
Under section 400 (b) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, $25 million was authorized 
for the same type of vital basic projects, 
with at least 90 percent to go on a loan 
basis. 

Unfortunately, when the foreign-aid 
appropriations bill went to conference, 
the program designed especially for 
Latin America got lost in the shuffle. 
It was my understanding, however, that 
many of the conferees thought there was 
no necessity to have a separate program 
for this area alone, believing that in 
the creation of the Development Loan 
Fund and the general special assistance 
fund, Latin America would receive the 
same benefits except on a larger scale in 
implementing the type of assistance con- 
templated by the amendment which I 
proposed in 1956. 

The administration contended that 
Latin America’s further needs can be 
met adequately from the general De- 
velopment Loan Fund. I hope this will 
turn out to be true. But frankly, based 
on the record, there is no reason to be 
optimistic. What I fear, if past per- 
formance is any guide, is that we can 
expect ICA and the State Department 
to be so engrossed in other continents 
that our Latin American friends will 
have to stand last in line for attention. 

In 5 months since the fund has been 
in operating condition, it has received 
proposals from 4 continents, involving 
285 development activities, and amount- 
ing to $1.963 billion, or over 6 times the 
money it now has to lend. Proposals 
totaling $1.734 billion are actively under 
consideration. Twelve of the Latin 
American Republics have applied. The 
type of projects for which they desire 
loans include resettlement projects, 
ports, power generation, road construc- 
tion, manufacturing facilities of various 
sorts, and local small loan development 
banks. Their applications total $200 
million or 11 percent of the total appli- 
cations under consideration. 

Almost a year has passed since Con- 
gress created the Development Loan 
Fund. Only 1 loan thus far has been 
made to Latin America, and that was in 
the amount of $5 million to Honduras for 
its part in the development of a highway 
program, which has now become a part 
of the Pan-American Highway. 

I cannot urge too strongly that Latin 
American countries receive a fair pro- 
portionate amount of these funds for 
development projects. 

Although the language contained in 
the development loan provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act is broad enough to 
encompass the type of assistance set 
forth in section 400 (b) to which I have 
already referred, it is unlikely that loans 
will be made for this purpose because 
there are numerous other projects in the 
area which have a priority over the basic 
necessities of health, education, and 
sanitation projects. However, even 
though they have this priority, in my 
judgment they should not have it. 

It is for this reason that I believe it 
essential that when the foreign aid ap- 
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propriation bill is considered by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, every effort be 
expended to appropriate $25 million for 
the purposes outlined in section 400, sub- 
paragraph (b). The authorization is 
still outstanding under section 400 (b). 

In this way Latin American countries 
will know that they can count on some 
special consideration in our foreign-aid 
picture. 

When the foreign aid appropriation 
bill is before the Congress, I am hopeful 
that it will contain adequate funds to 
carry out this program which has dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness in generating 
good will among our Latin American 
friends. 

While the program for Latin America, 
in my opinion, is still far from adequate, 
I will support it in the hope that the 
investigation to be conducted by a sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, headed by the very able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] will come up with some spe- 
cific recommendations along the lines I 
have indicated. A thorough reexamina- 
tion of our foreign policy with respect to 
this area will reveal that such a program 
is essential from a minimum standpoint 
if we are to recapture our lost prestige 
among our neighbors to the south. 

Of course, economic assistance through 
loans is only a part of the total picture 
of our efforts on behalf of Latin America. 
Technical assistance, trade, educational 
exchange, and private investments all 
play important roles. But it is essential 
that we not neglect any avenue in the 
search for means to facilitate Latin 
America’s progress. As the 20 Latin 
American Republics advance, the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Western World 
is correspondingly strengthened. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the able Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
not only for the speech he has made on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon, 
not only for the outstanding speech he 
delivered several weeks ago following the 
trip of the Vice President to Latin Amer- 
ica, but, most important of all, for his 
consistent attitude of sympathetic con- 
sideration, and the degree of under- 
standing he has manifested down 
through the years toward all our neigh- 
bors to the south. 

If there is one voice in the Congress 
which has been raised consistently in 
behalf of a better and more understand- 
ing policy toward Latin America, it is the 
voice of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Florida, who has addressed the 
Senate this afternoon. I know that on 
occasion he has been, in effect, and in 
fact, a voice crying in the wilderness; 
but I point out to the Senate that many 
of the things which have come to pass 
have been called to the attention of the 
Congress on many occasions by the Sen- 
ator from Florida during the years he 
has been a Member of this body. 

I hope that what he has said today, 
and what he said on the floor 3 weeks 
ago, will receive careful consideration, 
because I believe that if the administra- 
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tion were to follow the lead and the ex- 
ample set by the Senator from Florida, 
our relations with our neighbors to the 
south would be much better today than 
they have been during past decades. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the very 
able Senator from Montana for his gen- 
erous expression with respect to me and 
my efforts. What we have been able to 
accomplish would not have been accom- 
plished had it not been for the coopera- 
tion and willingness on the part of the 
Senator from Montana to help in con- 
nection with these particular projects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Florida for adding to- 
day’s speech to other speeches and other 
efforts he has made from time to time 
in behalf of Latin American countries. 
It has been my pleasure to support 
amendments he has offered in commit- 
tee and on the floor. I believe a great 
deal of good has resulted. I wish to ask 
the Senator this question: 

Does he not believe that some of the 
recent troubles and outbreaks which we 
observed in some South American coun- 
tries resulted from the thinking on the 
part of those countries that in the past 
we have largely taken them for granted? 
Has not that really been our trouble 
down through the years? 

Mr. SMATHERS. First I should like 
to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I appreciate the kindly way in 
which he spoke about me. Some of the 
things which have been accomplished 
could not have been accomplished with- 
out his very able cooperation. I know 
he has a thorough understanding of the 
need for better relations with South 
America. He has always stood up in 
behalf of projects designed to bring 
about better relations. 

In answer to his question I would say, 
absolutely there is no doubt that the 
people of that area feel that we only 
call upon them and are interested in 
them only when we need them. We 
used them very greatly during World 
War II. As soon as the war was over, 
and when we no longer had any real 
requirement for their bases or for their 
resources and, in some instances, for 
their manpower, we turned our backs on 
them, and no longer paid any attention 
to them. 

As late as 3 years ago, for example, 
even in connection with the student- 
exchange program, which we conduct 
with other countries all over the world, 
there were only 11 students from Latin 
American countries studying in the 
United States. 

That number has now been increased 
to 155. When we consider that there 
are 185 million people in Latin America, 
that it is rapidly burgeoning in every 
direction, and that it has the fastest- 
growing population in the world, it is 
apparent that we should have far more 
Latin American students taking part in 
the exchange program in this country. 
It is particularly important because stu- 
dents in Latin America have a great 
interest in political life, as we have seen 
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demonstrated in recent outbreaks, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s visit in Latin America. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator recalls with approval the very fine 
program which was initiated under Cor- 
dell Hull as Secretary of State, which is 
referred to as the good-neighbor policy, 
when we really started getting things 
done. Does not the Senator from Florida 
agree that we need to reevaluate and 
rededicate ourselves to the good-neighbor 
policy? 

Mr. SMATHERS, I could not agree 
with the Senator more completely; he is 
absolutely correct. I thank him for his 
observations. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Florida for 
putting emphasis on the importance of 
Latin America in our consideration of 
world affairs. Latin America is the most 
rapidly growing part of the world, popu- 
lationwise, and is also growing rapidly 
economically. It is growing in impor- 
tance year by year. 

Politically, they are people who for 
the most part, and with the exception of 
@ very small minority, see things as we 
do, and they want to cooperate with us. 
It is essential that we attach greater 
importance to the programs which we 

can carry on cooperatively with Latin 
American countries. It is a good invest- 
ment, for one thing. I have not visited 
many of those countries, but in those 
I have visited I found that the people 
regard themselves generally as members 
of our team, and they have proved them- 
selves to be so in the past. It is unfor- 
tunate that there have been instances 
which might be used to give a contrary 
impression. I am very sorry they have 
occurred. I am sure the responsible 
people in those countries feel as bad 
about it as anyone else. 

I wish to say again that the Senator 
from Florida is performing a service in 
making the point he does. With respect 
to his amendment, I have not studied it. 
It was not placed in the bill, as the Sena- 
tor knows, because the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has a subcommittee 
already in being to make a study of the 
situation, and it would seem to be a little 
premature to consider the amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have withdrawn 
the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to add that 
the fact that the amendment was not put 
in the bill should not be interpreted as 
meaning that the members of the com- 
mittee did not consider it favorably or 
that we oppose it in any way, but merely 
because to do so would be to render a 
premature finding in this case. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am very grateful 
to the able Senator from Vermont for his 
statement and expression. We have 
found that Members of the Senate, par- 
ticularly the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, are very alert and 
very aware of the importance of Central 
and South America. However, we have 
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the problem of getting the State Depart- 
ment to give to the affairs of Latin 
America the importance which we in 
the Senate seem to think that area of 
the world deserves. 

Furthermore, we must urge very 
strongly the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to make sufficient appropriations 
so that the programs which are author- 
ized in a bill such as the one now before 
the Senate can be effectively carried out. 


I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 34 be- 
ginning with line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out all matter through line 11. 

On page 34, line 12, to strike out “Sec. 
3” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 2.” 

On page 43, line 22, to strike out “Sec. 
4” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 3.” 

On page 35, line 3, to strike out “Sec. 
5” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 4.” 

On page 35, line 13, to strike out “Src. 
6“ and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 5.” 

On page 43, line 9, to strike out “Sec. 
7” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 6.” 

On page 44, line 7, to strike out “Src. 
8” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 7.“ 

On page 48, line 18, to strike out “Sec. 
9” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 8.“ 

On page 51, line 13, to strike out “Sec. 
10” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 9.” 

On page 52, line 13, to strike out “Src. 
11” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 10.” 

On page 63, line 10, to strike out “Src. 
12” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 11.” 

On page 63, line 19, to strike out “Src. 
13” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 12.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, without 
the Senator from New Hampshire losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, my 
amendment proposes to strike from the 
committee bill section 2, the sense-of- 
Congress provision regarding India’s sec- 
ond 5-year plan. 

Section 2 reads in part as follows: 

The Congress recognizes the importance of 
the economic development of the Republic 
of India to its people, to democratic values 
and institutions, and to peace and stability 
in the world. Consequently, it is the sense 
of the Congress that it is in the interest of 
the United States to join with other nations 
in providing support of the type, magnitude, 
and duration, adequate to assist India to 


complete successfully its current program for 
economic development. 


This language would be appended to 
the statement of policy of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 as amended. 

If the committee amendment is 
adopted, India will be the only nation— 
of the more than 60 nations the United 
States is aiding—which will be men- 
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tioned in the statement of policy in the 
entire act. 

To me, this would be a mistake on the 
part of the Congress. I fear it would 
have adverse international repercussions 
toward the United States by other na- 
tions for whom a more worthy case can 
be made. 

As the committee bill is drafted, for 
example, the expression of Congressional 
interest in the Western Hemisphere is 
relegated to the tail end of the bill. Such 
discrimination against the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, most of whom have 
been our friendly allies far longer than 
India, is shocking to me. 

In the United Nations the Latin Amer- 
ican countries have supported the United 
States position far more solidly and firm- 
ly than has India, which has voted 
against us or played a coy game of ab- 
staining from voting. 

I recall that India accorded Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin a reception where 
rose petals were strewn in their path. 
No such warm reception has been accord- 
ed our own Secretary of State. 

The discriminatory treatment of the 
Western Hemisphere nations by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee is espe- 
cially shocking in view of the recent 
events in South America. One would 
have thought the unhappy experience of 
our Vice President and his wife would 
have awakened us all to the dangers of 
continuing to take for granted the 
friendship of our neighbors in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

With all due respect to the committee, 
Mr. President, I strongly believe the pro- 
posed committee amendment to the 
statement of policy is inappropriate. 
More than that, it is inadvisable from 
the standpoint of international relations. 

The statement of policy in the present 
act covers, by its general terms, the situa- 
tion in India and in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Furthermore, the United States 
Government, under that general author- 
ity, is already extending considerable aid 
to India. This is indeed proof of our 
interest in the economic development of 
the Indian nation and its people, 

The committee amendment, therefore, 
is redundant in singling out any one 
country or area. 

By accepting the committee proposal, 
we would elevate unduly a single na- 
tion—which in this case takes refuge in 
neutralism—over and above other na- 
tions which, although closer to the Com- 
munist aggressors, are, nevertheless, 
willing to ally themselves with the Free 
World. Shall we thus incur the displeas- 
ure of our allies? 

In many respects, I think it is unfor- 
tunate the committee has confronted the 
Senate with this issue. The danger of 
generating ill will is inherent in the 
proposal. 

Mr. President, let us resolve this ques- 
tion by striking out the committee 
amendment on the grounds that it is 
redundant, inappropriate, and inad- 
visable. 

Mr. President, this issue is very simple. 
If the committee amendment shall be 
adopted, India will be the only nation in 
the world to be singled out from some 60 
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nations which are mentioned in the 
statement of policy in the bill. We have 


just heard a statement by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], in which he was joined by 
other Senators, in which he emphasized 
the importance to the United States of 
Latin American and South American 
countries, 

If the provision relating to India 18 
allowed to remain in the bill, it will be 
a slap at every free country which the 
United States is aiding; and considering 
the current interest in Latin America 
and South America, the provision relat- 
ing to India will be a direct slap at them. 
It will be a slap at every good friend we 
have. 

I shall not go into the merits or de- 
merits of the issue of aid to India. Iam 
capable of doing so, and am very willing 
to do so, if necessary. I am speaking 
purely on the basis of the question, Why 
should we single out one nation in the 
whole world? What of other free na- 
tions which are our friends, especially 
countries in Latin America and South 
America, who believe they are being 
slighted anyway? 

I think this provision would be poor 
legislation. I do not know why the spon- 
sors of the bill should not be willing to 
accept the amendment to strike out the 
provision. 

I could speak at length on this subject, 
but I do not wish to do so if an agreement 
can be reached to strike out, as a matter 
of principle, a provision which I think 
should not remain in the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES, I yield. 

Mr, THYE. Unfortunately, I was not 
in the Chamber when the Senator from 
New Hampshire called up his amend- 
ment and described it. What does the 
Senator propose by his amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The amendment 
merely strikes out section 2 of the bill, 
which singles out India from among all 
the nations of the world for special at- 
tention and help. 

My position is not concerned with the 
merits or the demerits of the question of 
furnishing aid to India. Section 2 is a 
slap in the face of every other free nation 
on the face of the globe, some 60 or 65 
nations which we are helping. We must 
not single out one nation and include it 
in a section relating to policy. 

I call attention to the statement which 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
has just finished, in which he spoke of 
the importance to the United States of 
Latin American and South American 
countries. He said that they feel slighted 
already. 

I can discuss the merits of our furnish- 
ing aid to India, if I have to do so. I can 
discuss it at some length in rather sharp 
language. But if I can get an agreement 
to strike out this provision as a matter 
of principle, by that action we will not 
disapprove aid to India; we merely will 
pah in a statement of policy, single out 

a. 

Mr. THYE. It is a matter of policy 
within the construction of the bill that 
if we are to render assistance, it will be 
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on the basis of the good judgment of the 
administration, wherever in the world 
it is deemed advisable and to the ad- 
vantage of the freedom of mankind that 
it be done. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. We should not single out 
one specific nation within the construc- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has made a very valid point. 
We might find ourselves highly embar- 
rassed among other nations next year if 
they said, “You will have to include us 
specifically in the construction of the 
bill; otherwise we will not believe you to 
be acting in good faith relative to us.” 
Is not that what the Senator from New 
Hampshire is contending? 

Mr. BRIDGES, Certainly. There is 
no reason why we should not include in 
the policy Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and 
Brazil, or our closer good neighbors, Mex- 
ico and Canada, or any of the European 
nations and good allies, such as Greece, 
Turkey, Great Britain, and other coun- 
tries. Ishould like to keep this proposal 
on the high level of principle. 

Mr. THYE. India is a great nation. 
It has vast potentials and vast unde- 
veloped resources. There is no question 
that in the future it will be one of the 
most important nations in the world. 
However, if we specify in the construction 
of the bill that we will do certain things 
for India but omit other nations, that 
action might be misunderstood, and it 
might not do justice even to India. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, if he 
will not be willing to accept my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GREEN. No, Mr. President; Iam 
sorry to say that I cannot accept the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Why does the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
wish to single out one nation, and there- 
by slap in the face every other good 
friend we have in the world? 

Mr. GREEN. Ishall be glad to explain 
this matter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island state the explanation. 

Mr. GREEN. I consider the policy 
statement in the bill regarding aid to 
India one of the most significant provi- 
sions in the entire bill. 

Due to the size of India, due to its posi- 
tion of leadership in Asia, due to the fact 
that it is one of the most successful 
democracies on that continent and due to 
its competitive relationship to Commu- 
nist China, the importance to the United 
States of India’s continuing freedom is 
very great. 

There is a need for a clear statement 
of Congressional attitude regarding as- 
sistance to India. Many of us have 
been disappointed at the size of the 
assistance now programed for India by 
the administration. We believe that a 
larger program might have been re- 
quested of the Congress, but for some un- 
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certainty as to the kind of reception 
such a request would have received in 
the Congress, x 

I wish to make it clear that the policy 
statement on India in the bill does not 
underwrite the Indian economic devel- 
opment program or guarantee its suc- 
cess. The statement simply expresses 
the sense of the Congress that it is in the 
interest of the United States that India’s 
development program succeed. 

India needs some additional encour- 
agement, such as this policy statement, 
at this critical moment, because, 
although its economic development pro- 
gram has been very successful so far, it 
is now at the point from which it must 
either go forward at about the same rate 
or slip back very disastrously. 

I feel confident that another salutary 
result of the inclusion of this new policy 
statement on India will be that it will 
spur other of the industrialized countries 
to join us in helping India. 

For all the reasons which I have given 
briefly, Mr. President, I urge that the 
amendment be rejected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I do not 
agree at all with the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I believe his argument is un- 
reasonable and unsound. Everything he 
Says in favor of India can, to some de- 
gree, be said in favor of Brazil or Mexico 
or Colombia or Venezuela or any of the 
other countries of South America or in 
favor of Greece or Turkey or certain 
other nations in that part of the world. 

The United States is trying to build 
up friendship in the world. It is now 
helping approximately 60 or 65 nations. 
This part of the bill in question would 
single out only one nation. Can we say 
that this would be creating good will in 
our relationships with the others? 

Mr. President, even if we had not made 
any mess of things to date, certainly this 
portion of the bill would have that effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield 
tome? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I certainly do. 

Mr. KENNEDY. At many points there 
are references to individual countries, 
For instance, there is a reference to the 
transfer of military equipment to Japan. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But there is no 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to com- 
plete my statement, if I may. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the reference to 
section 105 (b) (3) we find mention of 
the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam. 

We also find a specific reference to 
Korea, and also a reference to Yugoslavia. 

So there is no doubt in my mind that 
there are numerous precedents for the 
specific mention of this particular 
country. 

The fact of the matter is that India 
has a population more than twice as 
large as the combined populations of all 
the Latin American countries, and the 
security of India is vitally important to 
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the security of the United States. India 
is at a critical time in her development. 

I believe that what happens to India 
will probably have a greater effect on 
what happens to the United States and 
to the rest of the Free World during the 
next several years than what will happen 
in any other country. Therefore, when 
India stands at the crossroads, I believe 
it is vital that we indicate our concern 
in the success of her second 5-year plan. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts state whether there is in 
the policy section of the bill any men- 
tion of any country except India? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have attempted to 
indicate the references to various in- 
dividual countries. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Perhaps somewhere in 
the fine print of the bill there may be 
references to individual countries, but 
not in the earlier portions. As a matter 
now stands, India is put in the No. 1 
position, in connection with outlining the 
basic policy of the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not believe the 
importance assigned to any particular 
countries is to be judged by the portions 
of the bill at which their names appear. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But this section out- 
lines the basic policy of the United States. 
The other references to individual coun- 
tries, to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has referred, are minor ref- 
erences at various points in the subse- 
quent text of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The fact is that we do 
mention assistance to particular coun- 
tries, and in this bill we authorize it; 
that is true in the case of the Associated 
States of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, 
for instance. 

In the present instance, all we are 
dealing with is an exhortation to the 
leadership of the other free countries 
to come to the assistance of India, at 
least in connection with her long-range 
plans. I believe that is important, in 
view of the present world situation. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. In order to deter- 
mine my attitude toward the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I should like to ask whether, in 
his judgment, if the amendment is 
agreed to, the elimination or removal of 
section 2 would have any harmful effect 
on the assistance we render to India. 
Does the amendment simply propose to 
delete this specific recommendation with 
regard to India, for the reasons the 
Senator from New Hampshire has ex- 
plained; or is it expected that the 
amendment, if agreed to, will in any 
way reduce or alter our actions in giv- 
ing assistance to India? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The amendment in 
no way would alter the current position 
of our country toward India. The 
amendment merely would strike out the 
placing of India in an exalted and singu- 
lar position. By means of my amend- 
ment, India would be left in the posi- 
tion she has had before the committee 
amendment was written. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am glad to hear 
the Senator from New Hampshire say 
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that, because if in the course of the de- 
bate the Senator from New Hampshire 
were required to express sentiments re- 
garding the assistance to India, I might 
find myself in some disagreement with 
him; and I should like to remain in 
agreement with him on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
that I should like to keep the debate on 
a high plane. I have some personal 
opinions about aid to India, but I do 
not wish to discuss the merits of that 
matter. I wish to keep this debate on 
the question of treating India in the 
same way we treat other countries, 

Mr. FLANDERS. Let me say that if 
I were going to include a paragraph 
with regard to India, personally I would 
not include this paragraph as it now 
stands. 

At this time let me say—and for the 
moment I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, Cooper], that I am in the process 
of establishing myself as an expert on 
India, for once I spent 2 weeks there, 
while the Senator from Kentucky was 
our Ambassador to India. If I had re- 
mained there for a shorter period of 
time, obviously I could not classify my- 
self as an expert on India; or if I had 
remained there a longer period of time, 
again I could not classify myself as an 
expert on India. I think my 2 weeks’ 
visit to India just about fulfilled the 
requirement. [Laughter.] 

After talking with scores of people in 
India, my conviction was that the first 
5-year plan was well conceived, well 
carried out, and benefited the country. 

I shall not develop my objections to 
the second 5-year plan, in connection 
with which we are asked to assist India 
to complete successfully her current pro- 
gram for economic development. But 
fundamentally it seeks to install labor- 
saving processes in a labor-surplus coun- 
try. That would make for disorganiza- 
tion and for unemployment and for 
disaster in India. So under no circum- 
stances would I vote for such a proposal. 

What India needs is more and better 
food, better clothing, better shelter, and 
better education for individuals. 

The first 5-year plan was directed to- 
ward that objective. The second 5-year 
plan is directed toward industrial de- 
velopment—to see how many tons of steel 
can be manufactured there, to see how 
high production statistics can go, It is 
based directly on the program of the 
Soviet Government and the Red Chinese 
Government. 

I think India got off in the wrong 
direction in the second 5-year plan. I 
may say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, who has graciously yielded to me, 
that I am strongly in favor of any assist- 
ance we can render India which makes 
for better food, clothing, shelter, and 
education for the Indian people. I am 
not sure that objective can be attained 
through the 5-year plan, In fact, I am 
sure it cannot be. I have an appreciation 
of the very great importance of India 
to the Free World, because if India goes 
Communist, Asia will go Communist, and 
if Asia goes Communist, much of the rest 
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of the world will go Communist. So I am 
very favorable to support for India, but 
I regret the terms in which the aid is 
offered. 

So I have two reasons for wanting 
to get rid of the section. One is the rea- 
son which has been expressed, the 
singling out of India, in the face of the 
feeling of the South American countries, 
for instance, that they are being neglec- 
ted. The second reason is that it seems 
to me the section does not recognize 
the nature of the support we can give to 
India which will be most helpful to the 
Indian people. 

FINANCING OUR COMPETITIVE NATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I yield now to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I read 
a portion of the provision. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire just what other nations 
join the United States in providing sup- 
port for India or any other nation. 

Just what other nations are assisting 
in furnishing this mutual aid to India? 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as I know, no 
other nation on earth is furnishing aid 
to India, certainly on the basis on which 
we are contributing. Perhaps some na- 
tions have made loans to India, but I am 
not familiar with them. 

Mr. MALONE. Are there any other 
nations furnishing aid to any country? 

Mr. BRIDGES. There may be some 
small instances of it, but no major in- 
stances. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true only when 
there are colonials or satellites, is it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not care to say 
unequivocally, because there may be 
some instances where other nations are 
furnishing minute aid. 

Mr, MALONE. I have been searching 
the record since 1947, and I have failed 
to find that any other nation is furnish- 
ing any substantial aid, except they con- 
trol the markets of such nation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Nevada is a very able and thorough Sen- 
ator, and if he says the record so shows, 
I accept his findings. 

INDIA WOULD BE FORCED TO SIDE WITH RUSSIA 
IN WAR BETWEEN SOVIET AND THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. MALONE, I object to financing 

our competition. India is a great na- 

tion. I, too, visited India for a brief 
time. This is no reflection on Mr. 

Nehru, he regulates his own life; but my 

personal opinion is that he is a Com- 

munist and does not even know it. That 
is the way he operates. Whenever he 
has to make a statement, he is a neutral 
as between Russia and the United States. 

If a fight ever starts between the two 

countries, he will be on Russia’s side, be- 

cause he will have to be. 

For 5,000 years India has had tremen- 
dous natural resources. Some of her 
mineral resources are perhaps greater 
than the United States has had. The 
standard of living of the Indian people 
has not been materially changed in that 
length of time. 

Now, however, we have taken it upon 
ourselves to aid the whole world, by using 
our money, the cash of the taxpayers of 
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America, and by dividing the markets of 
the workingmen and investors of Amer- 
ica. It is our plan to bring the 500 mil- 
lion people of India up to our standard 
of living in the next few years. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 
INDIA DEVELOPING IRON MINES WITH UNITED 

STATES AID TO CAPTURE UNITED STATES FOR- 

EIGN MARKETS 

Mr. MALONE. There are also about 
600 million Chinese. However, I wish 
now to talk about India. For some time 
iron mines operating in our Western 
States have been shipping iron ore to 
Japan. Recently our State Department 
asked for about $50 million—to help 
India develop her iron mines, so India 
could ship iron to Japan and take that 
market away from the Western States of 
the United States of America. If India 
could develop her own iron mines, com- 
pete or dominate in markets formerly 
furnished by us that would be compe- 
tition; but we are financing the downfall 
of our own investor’s markets in that 
particular area. 
UNITED STATES MANGANESE DEPOSITS NEGLECTED 

TO BOOST INDIA’S MANGANESE INDUSTRY 


We are also furnishing money to de- 
velop manganese mines. Through our 
free-trade operations, about 810 tons of 
manganese come into this country each 
year. Large-scale mining of manganese 
in this country could be easily started, 
under the new methods of mining. There 
are in Minnesota 50 million tons of 10 or 
15 percent manganese. If there were a 
fixed tariff—or “duty,” as the Consti- 
tution calls it—to make up the difference 
between labor costs here and in India 
we would be in the manganese business. 
But instead, under our free-trade opera- 
tions, we buy foreign manganese instead 
of producing it ourselves. 

We also become dependent upon the 
foreign markets for a commodity which 
we cannot live in peace or fight a war 
without, 

FOREIGN COMPETITION SUBSIDIZED BY UNITED 
STATES BILLIONS TO THROW AMERICAN WAGE- 
EARNERS OUT OF WORK 
Latest reports show there are more 

than 5 million unemployed in this 
country. Workers are fast being thrown 
out of employment in the textile industry 
in the New England States. No crockery 
manufacture is left in this country of 
any magnitude. The machine-tool in- 
dustry is going down. In fact, we in this 
country cannot manufacture monkey 
wrenches in competition with $2 foreign 
labor. We give $4 billion a year to other 
nations so they may build plants to com- 
pete with our domestic production. 

In view of the record, I heartily agree 
with the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I think it is fine that he called attention 
to this paragraph in the bill. 

In my own opinion, the Senate and 
the House have gone a long way in 24 
years in dividing the substance of the 
American people—the cash, the blood 
money of the American people—with 
countries such as India, and in also 
dividing our markets, which provide a 
living for the people of the United States. 

I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. I believe his argument is 
sound and helpful. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do I un- 
derstand correctly that there is nowhere 
in the bill a provision against extending 
aid to India under the general funds 
available to the foreign-aid program? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What the 
Senator is objecting to is singling out 
India for a special program? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Person- 
ally, my position on the whole foreign- 
aid program has been developed through 
the years, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire knows. I think I was a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House when the the appropriation 
for this program was provided. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My gen- 
eral feeling is that we should be reducing 
the dollar amount involved. I may dif- 
fer with other Members of the Senate 
with respect to specific provisions, but I 
think the general program should be re- 
duced in dollar amount, rather than ex- 
panded. We should work in the direc- 
tion of a reduction, At the present time, 
in view of the uncertain state of affairs, 
Iam not in favor of abandoning the pro- 
gram, or anything like that. However, I 
think that starting a new or special pro- 
gram for a particular country would be a 
step in the wrong direction. Such a 
program would be an expansion, or 
one leading to further complications. 
Therefore, I shall vote for the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
shall speak briefly with respect to the 
amendment. It seems to me the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, who interrogated the 
Senator from New Hampshire as to what 
would be the effect of striking out this 
language, should consider, and the Sen- 
ate should consider, very carefully, what 
the effect of such action by the Senate 
would be. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations put this section into the bill 
unanimously, as I recall. The language 
was cosponsored originally, or at least in 
part, by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and myself. For good or for 
bad, the language is in the bill. 

If this section of the bill is stricken, 
there can be no other interpretation than 
that the Senate of the United States is 
opposed to having the United States as- 
sist India to complete its second 5-year 
plan. We are not dealing with an orig- 
inal amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky and myself, which 
would give India such a special posi- 
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tion. The language is in the bill. 
Therefore, I think the fact of striking 
out the provision, which would be the 
effect of the Senator’s amendment, 
would be tantamount to a denial of pur- 
pose by the Senate, and it would be so 
interpreted. There could be no other 
interpretation. If the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire were 
agreed to, such action would be inter- 
preted as a denial of the interest of the 
United States, and as meaning that, in 
the judgment of the Senate of the United 
States, instead of it being “the sense 
of the Congress that it is in the interest 
of the United States to join with the 
other nations,” it is “in the interest of 
the United States not to join with other 
nations in providng support of the type, 
magnitude, and duration, adequate to 
assist India.” I do not believe there 
could be any other interpretation of the 
effect of the Senator’s amendment, if it 
were agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is not my in- 
terpretation. The striking out of this 
language would mean we were playing 
no favorites, and that India would be 
in the same favorable position occupied 
by every other nation in the Free World 
which we are helping. In no way would 
this amendment change our attitude 
toward India or our aid under the pro- 
gram. The amendment would leave 
every country on the same footing. I 
do not interpret the effect of the 
amendment as the distinguished Sen- 
ator does. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Speaking for my- 
self, in my opinion there can be no other 
interpretation but the interpretation I 
have given it. The language is in the 
bill. Perhaps it was a mistake for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to ac- 
cept the section, but it has been ac- 
cepted. I believe one must consider the 
decisive nature of the competition be- 
tween Communist China, which has 
adopted the totalitarian road in deal- 
ing with many of the problems, and 
India, which is also dealing with many 
problems. There is competition for the 
attention, the support and the loyalty 
of the people of Asia, the Middle East 
and Africa. It is vital to the security 
of the United States that the second 
5-year plan of India be successful. 

The population of India today is ap- 
proximately 400 million. That popula- 
tion will increase to nearly 800 million 
in 25 or 30 years. India faces a seri- 
ous problem of increasing its produc- 
tivity. While the national income may 
increase, a special effort must be made 
to assure that the per capita income 
does not fall. 

I believe the United States can do 
more than it has, particularly in the 
field of loans. I am especially anxious 
to have the language serve as a stimu- 
lation to Mr. Dillon, the State Depart- 
ment, and the administration, to secure 
the support of other countries—such as 
Canada, Western Germany, Japan, and 
others—so that those countries may 
also join in a concentrated effort to 
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assist India to succeed in the second 5- 
year plan. 

We have already seen Communist suc- 
cess in certain communities of India. If 
India should fail and if China should 
succeed in the next 10 or 15 years, I 
think there is no doubt that all Asia 
would regard the totalitarian system as 
the only means by which the problems 
of the people could be solved. 

I know the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is an ardent patriot. I know he 
is completely desirous of protecting the 
security of the United States. I do not 
have any disagreement with him in that 
regard. I really believe, however, we 
stand today much as we stood in the 
case of China in 1945. We must stand 
up to be counted. What will happen 5 
or 10 years from now, if the provision 
is not permitted to remain in the bill, 
and if the word goes out that the Senate 
of the United States is not interested 
in the success of the second 5-year plan 
of India? 

Many of us have asked “Why did 
we not do something about China in 
1946, when we had the chance?” Ten 
or 15 years from now we will be asking, 
“Why did we not take action in 1958 to 
indicate the desire of the United States 
to be associated with India in com- 
pleting this vital plan?” 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to do so for a 
few moments, I should like to address 
myself to this subject. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
desire the floor? 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to speak for a few minutes? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I desire 
to ask a couple of questions of the Sena- 
tor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has yielded 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
floor, and he has yielded to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

The reason why I desire to speak fol- 
lowing the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is that I sponsored with 
the Senator, 2 or 3 months ago, the reso- 
Tution which has now been incorporated 
in the bill. 

The Senator has stated that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations made a 
choice and chose to insert the language 
of the resolution in the bill as a policy 
statement of the Congress, if the bill 
should become a law. If Senators will 
read the language, I think they will find 
that it does not authorize or permit any- 
thing in terms of exact dollars or in 
terms of appropriations by the Congress 
of the United States. I will address my- 
self to that point in a few minutes, be- 
cause I do not want to mislead the 
Senate. 

What the language does is to say, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
stated, that the economic development 
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of the Republic of India and the mainte- 
nance of democratic values and institu- 
tions in India are important to the United 
States of America and for the peace and 
stability of the world. 

The language further says “it is the 
sense of the Congress that it is in the 
interest of the United States to join with 
other nations in providing support of 
the type, magnitude, and duration, ade- 
quate to assist India to complete success- 
fully its current program for economic 
development.” 

I will say to my good friend from Ver- 
mont (Mr. FLANDERSI that I do not hold 
myself out to be an expert on India or 
upon all its problems, but I did spend a 
short time there. I was in India 15 
months, I think the Senator will agree 
with me I have not tried to foree my 
views about India upon the Senate. On 
the other hand, I would be derelict to my 
responsibility, as one who has spent more 
time in India than anyone else in this 
Chamber, if I did not state what I 
thought were the facts about India and 
its relationship to Asia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a direct 
question? 

Mr. COOPER. May I finish, please? 
It will take only a few minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota has 
to attend a committee meeting at 2:30. 
If the Senator will permit, I should like 
to ask one question. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator contend that if the provision 
should not remain in the bill the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
would be forbidden to continue an aid 
program in India? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. There are 
two additional purposes of the section, 
which I shall try to make plain, and 
which I think are important. Before 
the Senator from South Dakota leaves 
the Chamber, if he will permit, I will 
state what I think those purposes are. 

First, the Government of the United 
States, the executive side of the United 
States, has already undertaken this year 
a loan program with respect to India. 
I wish to be very frank with this body. 
I believe that if this resolution remains 
in the bill and the bill becomes a law, 
it will give the people of India some 
assurance that their policy has been well 
considered. 

Second, it will put the Congress on 
record as urging the administration to 
join with other countries in providing 
support for India. These are two pur- 
poses which I think are outside the scope 
of the question which my good friend 
from South Dakota asks. If I may pro- 
ceed for a few minutes, I shall tell the 
Senate why I believe it is important to 
keep this statement of policy in the bill. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] has said, 
there is a real struggle going on in Asia 
today. I point out that one-third of the 
people of the world live in that area. 
We cannot force our views on all those 
countries. What I hope we can do— 
peacefully, if possible—is to hold the 
balance of power in that part of the 
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world. Certainly, if it should turn 
against us, we would be in a very diffi- 
cult position. I know, from my obser- 
vation and experience, that that state- 
ment is true. 

Whatever we may think about Commu- 
nist China, Communist China is mak- 
ing great progress. There are 600 mil- 
lion people there. They have received 
massive support and aid from Soviet 
Russia. Independent observers who 
have been there report that they are 
making great progress. 

I doubt if there is any Communist 
group in the world today that is as dedi- 
cated to the principles of communism as 
are the Communist leaders of China. 

As everyone knows, they are an ag- 
gressive people. We found that out in 
the Korean war. They are a strong peo- 
ple. I have been told that they consider 
themselves superior to any other people 
on the face of the earth. 

All over Southeast Asia we find what 
are called the overseas Chinese. In many 
countries such as Indonesia, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, and even the 
Philippines, they constitute a large por- 
tion of the population. If those people 
ever believed that their mother country 
had become supreme in Asia, my own 
judgment is that national pride and all 
the other influences which bear upon a 
person who thinks of his country would 
turn many of those overseas Chinese to 
Communist China. 

I know the doubts which have been 
expressed about India. I know the 
criticisms which are made with respect to 
India. I have felt many of those things 
in my mind and heart day after day 
during my service in India. 

I think the Senate knows that I am 
not foolish. I am not carried away 
simply because I have been there. On 
the other hand, I think I have enough 
sense to recognize a political fact. The 
only other country in Asia that has any 
chance to stand up against the Com- 
munist country of China is India. I 
have great respect for Thailand. I 
have great respect for Laos and Cam- 
bodia. But does anyone believe they 
could stand up against communism? 

We can see what is happening in Indo- 
nesia. India has the second largest 
population in the world. She has a 
population of 400 million. She has good 
resources, She has chosen voluntarily, 
even after colonialism, the institution of 
the mother country of many of us in 
this Chamber, Great Britain. 

India has a parliamentary system, and 
she follows it. India has free ports. I 
went into her courts and heard quoted 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

I can say to Senators that there is 
freedom of speech and of the press in 
India. Can we make the same state- 
ment about every country that we help? 
I am not asking that we deprive any of 
those countries of help, because we help 
them in behalf of our own national in- 
terest. I believe that the resolution in- 
corporated in the bill is for our own na- 
tional interest. Following the collapse 
of China, with its 600 million people, if 
India, with 400 million people, goes 
down, what will happen in Asia? 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. If the Senator will 
yield for a moment or two, let me say 
that, like the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], I can 
call myself a specialist on India. I 
spent 5 days there last fall. I under- 
stand the Senator from Vermont was 
there for 2 weeks. 

I believe that if any error has been 
made in the manner in which this sub- 
ject is being handled on the floor of the 
Senate today, it is the fact that the res- 
olution was written into the bill as it 
came from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. But I think it would be a 
sad mistake if the Senate should now 
vote to strike it out. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
stated, I think such action would be mis- 
understood everywhere. It would be in- 
terpreted as a direct statement on the 
part of the Senate that we not only wish 
to discontinue our aid to India, but that 
we are trying to discourage it. I there- 
fore sincerely hope that this provision 
will not be stricken from the bill. 

As I have said, I had the privilege of 
visiting in India for 5 days. The state- 
ment made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, who spent many 
months there, absolutely represents the 
situation in India as I found it. 

I am convinced that the future of the 
Far East will be determined by what 
happens in India. We are greatly in- 
terested in other countries, but let us not 
do anything at this time to discourage 
the Indian people. Therefore, while I 
would have liked very much to have the 
position of the Senator from New 
Hampshire prevail originally, I hope at 
this stage we shall not take any action 
which would discourage those people. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if I 
may continue for 3 or 4 minutes, I shall 
then be glad to yield. 

As I have said, I am not trying to mis- 
lead the Senate. I do not know, and no 
one else knows, whether India will re- 
main democratic. None of us can make 
any reliable predictions on that subject. 
I think I know what would happen if it 
did not remain a free country. I do know 
that its opportunity to remain a free and 
independent country depends in large 
measure upon its ability to advance the 
living standard of its people. 

Briefly in response to my good friend 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], he 
stated a few minutes ago that he did not 
believe India should undertake an eco- 
nomic development plan. One trouble 
with the attitude of many countries in 
the world is that they think we want to 
hold them in a kind of colonial position, 
as the producers of raw products, and 
that no country except the western de- 
mocracies can become an industrial 
country. 

The great urge of all the free and in- 
dependent countries in Asia—and it is 
true of Africa, I assume, and also of 
Latin America—is to advance the living 
standards of their people and to achieve 
some position of equality in the world, 
which they feel has been denied to them. 
About the 5-year plan of India I know 
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it is a reasonable plan. Its purpose is, 
first, to create the basic industries with 
which to secure the steel and power and 
other products, whereby subsidiary in- 
dustries can be built in their own coun- 
try; second, it is to provide employment, 
eventually, for a part of the teeming 
masses of India; and, third, of course, it 
is the only way in the long run that 
India can hope to raise the living stand- 
ards of her people. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. With one more word, 
I shall close. I do so on this note. I 
remember in 1947 and 1948, when I was 
a Member of the Senate previously, we 
debated in those 2 years the Marshall 
plan. When we were debating it there 
was always a note of sorrow about the 
fate of China. There are many Mem- 
bers of the Senate today who believe that 
if the United States had taken stronger 
measures, China might not have turned 
toward the Communist world. I do not 
know whether that is true. I say I wish 
we had tried, at least. It will always 
be on our consciences that we perhaps 
did not try hard enough. Twelve years 
have passed. In my judgment—and I 
hope it is not a correct judgment—China 
may be irrevocably lost, or at least lost 
for many years. That loss has brought 
us into the greatest danger with which 
we have ever been confronted in our his- 
tory. 

Here is a chance to take note of the 
situation before the worst has happened. 
Shall we always wait until the worst 
has happened, until we are in a time of 
crisis, and then try to save a country; 
or shall we have the foresight and the 
imagination and the purpose to look at a 
critical situation, one which might well 
affect a great area of the world and the 
millions of people who live in it, and say 
that we are going to take note of it, are 
going to try to do something about it, 
and that we will try to prevent another 
tragedy from happening in the world? 

I say to the Senate that the only rea- 
son I submitted the amendment, with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and the 
only reason I spoke for it on the floor to- 
day is the self-interest of the United 
States. 

I liked the people of India when I was 
there. I think much more highly of 
them than some other Senators do. I 
would be dishonest if I did not answer a 
statement which was made a few min- 
utes ago, when someone whispered that 
Nehru is a Communist. I say to the Sen- 
ate, with all the ardor and honesty which 
I have, that that is not true. He is an 
Indian. If he will not be dominated by 
us, I do not believe he will be dominated 
by Russia. However, I speak here in the 
interest of my own country. I have not 
tried to make a fetish of India, or to 
make it my cause in the Senate. My first 
duty is to my country. I believe, how- 
ever, that, having had the opportunity 
in India for a few months to see some 
of these problems developing there, if I 
did not give my opinion, I would not be 
faithful to my duty and I would not be 
faithful to my country. I say to the 
Members of the Senate that that is the 
sole purpose for which I submitted the 
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amendment in committee and for which 
I support it now. I hope the Senate will 
not strike it out. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. It is a common say- 
ing that speeches on the Senate floor 
change no votes. This is one of those 
exceptions, so far as I am concerned. 
I regret that the amendment is in the 
bill. Iregret the apparent commitment, 
in the wording of the amendment, to 
some elements of the 5-year plan which 
I believe will be not helpful, but dis- 
astrous. However, after listening to the 
Senator from Kentucky, I have become 
convinced that it would be a greater error 
to delete the amendment than it was to 
put it in. So I say the Senator has 
changed one vote. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
say merely a word or two to congratu- 
late the Senator from Kentucky on the 
fine presentation he has made. I should 
like to ask him a question. Am I cor- 
rect in believing, based on my travels in 
the Indian area and throughout the Far 
East, that what that part of the world 
is seeking is freedom, independence, and 
self-determination? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
the urge of those people? 

Mr. COOPER. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Am I cor- 
rect in asking Senators to look at the 
world map and see where India is, and 
in suggesting that India is in a stra- 
tegically dangerous position because of 
where she is located? Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. It is certainly correct. 
She straddles the communications lines 
between the East and West. She domi- 
poy that part of the world geographi- 
0 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Am I cor- 
rect in suggesting that on her boundaries 
are, on the one side, Communist China, 
and, on the other side, Soviet Russia? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Am I cor- 
rect in saying that, considering that sit- 
uation, the criticism of India for being 
neutral is unjustified? Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. COOPER. India calls itself un- 
alined. To our viewpoint, that is being 
neutral in the cold war between the 
United States and Russia. India has 
many reasons for her position, I wish 
that India were in stronger alinement 
with the western countries. On the other 
hand, I do not believe that she is under 
the domination of Soviet Russia. Many 
people in our country and some in Con- 
gress do not like India because it will not 
kowtow to us. That may be the rock 
upon which the Soviet challenge in Asia 
will break—India’s desire to be inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Am I cor- 
rect in pointing out that Red China is in 
the process of being industrialized as fast 
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as it can be with the help of Soviet 
Russia? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. And, by 
means of the totalitarian system. India, 
however, is also desirous of getting indus- 
try so that she can become self-support- 
ing. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We are 
engaging in testing the democratic proc- 
ess of industrialization as against the 
Russian totalitarian system, and we are 
entitled at least to say that we are inter- 
ested in the experiment India is making 
at this time. 

Mr. COOPER. I think so. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I have voted in full sup- 
port of technical assistance to any nation 
to whom we have rendered technical as- 
sistance. I have voted at all times for 
mutual security. I believe it to be the 
salvation of the Free World to help un- 
derprivileged countries. I have been in 
India. I feel very strongly that India 
must have assistance, and that if we do 
not render it she will take technical as- 
sistance from Russia, or possibly China 
in the future. Therefore I shall vote for 
the technical assistance program and I 
shall vote for mutual security. 

We are not endeavoring to change 1 
penny in the bill. The question that dis- 
turbs me is that we should write into 
the bill a specific nation and remain si- 
lent with respect to the countries in 
South America, for example, and remain 
silent with respect to some of the other 
important nations of the world. It is 
that question which disturbs me. I be- 
lieve it was a mistake to write India into 
the bill by name. 

The colloquy on the floor will be mis- 
understood and misinterpreted. That 
will be unfortunate, so far as it may 
lend itself to being a propaganda in- 
strument for the Russians or the Soviet 
bloc. 

Therefore, I say again that I think the 
writing of the name of a single nation 
into this section was a mistake. I shall 
vote to strike it, so that such mistakes 
will not be compounded in the future. 
But I shall vote for every dime which is 
contained in the authorization for mu- 
tual assistance, technical assistance, and 
such programs as will advance India 
and India’s opportunities in future years. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I rise to answer only 
one point. Incidentally, I think the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is altogether too 
modest about his willingness to share 
with us his great experience in India. I, 
like other Senators, have been to India. 
I got off the plane with the Senator from 
Kentucky when he and his wife first ar- 
rived there. They were greeted with the 
greatest of enthusiasm and attention. 
JOHN Cooper is very highly regarded in 
India by millions of people who often do 
not know of the American Ambassador. 
I think it is all to the good that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky was able to be in 
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India, and is now in the Senate, willing 
to share his experience with us. 

I appreciate the comment of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky upon the question 
why India was named in the bill. I think 
there is a very good reason which has not 
been discussed yet. The reason is that 
India has a 5-year plan. The South 
American countries do not. 

One Congress cannot control another 
Congress; but one Congress can, by ex- 
pressing its great moral sympathy with 
another state, give a clear indication of 
such sympathetic backing of what that 
other state is trying to do, so as to make a 
record for the Congresses which will fol- 
low. 

That was done in the Marshall plan. 
Any of us who have had experience in 
these matters are under a duty to share it 
with others in the body in which we 
serve. I was a member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs when the 
Marshall plan was drafted. We faced 
exactly the same problem. What should 
we do in order to guarantee 4 years of 
support, when one Congress cannot bind 
another? We cannot do anything. We 
cannot make a guaranty; we cannot 
make such a provision in a bill. But we 
can express a sympathetic understanding 
of what another nation is facing. We 
can let that nation feel that the United 
States, through its Congress, expresses 
its sympathetic understanding, and that 
there is every likelihood that if things 
continue on pretty much an even keel, 
they will continue to get the backing of 
this great Nation. The reason we refer 
to India is because this is right now 
where we are being asked for the answer 
due to India’s serious financial problem. 

Congress wrote exactly that kind of 
provision into the original Marshall plan 
legislation, as anyone can see who will 
read the original appropriation section 
which, together with Representative 
Vorys and other Members of the House, 
I had the honor to help in drafting. 

I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], who is one of our 
most distinguished Senators and for 
whom I have great personal affection, has 
done a great service in asking for the 
yeas and nays on this amendment. This 
proposal should have been considered 
separately as a resolution. But we will 
vote yea or nay, and we will do a great 
service if we carry the day for this par- 
ticular provision as it stands in the bill, 
because the United States Senate will be 
saying to the people of India, “We un- 
derstand you have a 5-year plan. We 
cannot give you a guaranty that you 
will be backed up on this plan year by 
year; the next Congress may not do so. 
But, at least, you will have the knowledge 
that we think you are on the right track 
about it.” 

Mr. President, we are not living in a 
vacuum. We are confronted with burn- 
ing competition by the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union is doing a terrific job 
in Communist China, not in terms of $225 
million, but in terms of 2 and 3 times 
that. The Soviet Union has much less 
production than we have, but everyone 
is watching across that border between 
India and Communist China. Are we 
adult enough and wise enough to meet 
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competition when we see it? Or shall we 
let ourselves be led away by other con- 
siderations which are not germane to the 
burning issue of survival? 

I am glad the Senator from Kentucky 
has taken the time of the Senate to give 
us the benefit of his experience and to 
share with us his knowledge. I share 
with him his substantive reason for in- 
cluding in the bill the provision refer- 
ring to India. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the in- 
corporation of this statement in the bill 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was a serious mistake. I think it was 
a serious mistake from the standpoint 
of foreign policy. It proposes, in sub- 
stance, that Congress make a pledge to 
one nation. But when we make a pledge 
of assistance to one nation, other na- 
tions will rise up and ask, “Why does the 
United States abstain from making a 
like pledge for our benefit“? 

If we are to make a pledge to India, 
why not make a pledge to Iran, Iraq, 
Venezuela, Argentina, or others of the 
multitude of other nations on the face 
of the earth? The pledge to India will 
arouse antagonism against the United 
States by other nations. 

We have seen in the reaction to the 
visit of the Vice President of the United 
States to South America some of the 
antagonism which the United States 
builds up for itself by acting in such a 
manner as to lead some of the nations 
outside the Iron Curtain to believe that 
the United States is partial to other na- 
tions rather than to them. So from the 
standpoint of foreign policy alone, this 
provision should not have been in- 
cluded in the bill. 

Then, I think the provision is unfor- 
tunate because, in effect, it is contrary 
to the spirit, if not the letter, of at least 
two provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. Article I, section 1, of 
the Constitution provides as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Regardless of the intent of those pro- 
posing it, the pledge is certainly calcu- 
lated to tie the hands of Congress for 
at least 5 years in the future. If the 
pledge is not stricken from the mutual- 
security bill, it will be asserted in Con- 
gress during next year and the following 
4 years that we have already made the 
promise that we will continue to assist 
one nation at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, regardless of the condi- 
tion or wishes of the American taxpayers 
or their representatives in Congress dur- 
ing those years. 

The provision is clearly calculated to 
tie the hands of Congress for 5 years, in 
the face of the fact that article I, section 
1, of the Constitution contemplates that 
every Congress shall have free and full 
legislative powers, and shall not be im- 
peded in their exercise by previous Con- 
gresses. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the in- 
clusion of this pledge is, in effect, a viola- 
tion of the spirit, if not the letter, of 
section 2 of article II of the Constitution, 
which provides that the President shall 
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have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties.” 

Mr. President, if this pledge to India 
is incorporated in the Mutual Security 
Act, it will be construed by the people 
of India and by the Government of India 
as an agreement between the United 
States and India. Actual or apparent 
agreements between the United States 
and other countries should not be made 
by any kind of back-door method. 

If it is advisable to make an agreement 
with India to endure for 5 years or any 
other period, the agreement should be 
reduced to the form of a treaty, and be 
ratified by the Senate, after being nego- 
tiated by the President. By so doing, we 
shall observe both the spirit and the let- 
ter of.our Constitution. 

Let me summarize. First, from the 
standpoint of our dealings with other 
nations, this proposed pledge is unwise, 
in that it goes to only one nation, and 
ignores all other nations which may 
stand with the Free World or which may 
be neutral in the cold war between the 
Free World and the Soviet bloc. For that 
reason, this provision should be elimi- 
nated. 

It should also be eliminated because 
it is calculated, if not intended, to tie 
the hands of future Congresses. 

It should also be stricken out as a 
colorable attempt on the part of the 
legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make an agreement with a for- 
eign nation, To be sure, I recognize 
that, legally, it would not be an agree- 
ment with a foreign nation; but it 
would be construed by that nation as 
being an agreement with it, and in that 
way it would be a back-door entrance 
to an agreement with a foreign nation, 
in violation of article II, section 2, of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from North Carolina on the 
points he has made in regard to the Con- 
stitution. Certainly this provision would 
be looked upon by the people of India, 
and certainly it would be represented by 
our State Department to future Con- 
gresses, as a moral commitment. 

Why establish a precedent, as was sug- 
gested last night in connection with the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Furthermore, I have not heard any 
Senator mention one of the countries 
that has proven vitally effective as our 
friend and has stood with us while the 
going was rough. While India has taken 
a position of neutralism, Pakistan has 
stood with us. Although the circum- 
stances which apply to India are similar 
to those which apply to Pakistan, this 
provision refers only to India. 

The Senator from New Jersey referred 
to India as being close to Pakistan and 
on the “underbelly” of Russia. But I 
point out that so is Pakistan. The fric- 
tion between India and Pakistan has been 
terrific, and those countries are engaged 
in an international dispute which has 
been going on for years. That dispute 
involves Kashmir, and may result at any 
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moment in a declaration of war between 
those two countries. 

What do Senators think our true 
friends in Pakistan—who have stood 
with us in the United Nations, while 
India has taken the other side—would 
think if the United States were to say 
that India, Pakistan’s neighbor, India, 
which has murdered great numbers of 
the people of Pakistan, so many that 
the valleys ran red with blood, was now 
to be singled out by the United States 
for favorable treatment of this sort. 
Are Senators no longer able to reason? 
What would be the position of Pakistan 
if this provision were to remain in the 
bill? 

I am glad the debate has been on a 
high level. If Senators wish to discuss 
the facts, we shall discuss them, too. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for the position 
he has taken. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. President, Pakistan is one of the 
nations I have in mind when I say 
that this provision is more likely to 
lose us friends, rather than to win us 
friends. Pakistan might well ask why 
Congress is not sufficiently interested in 
her welfare to make such a pledge to 
her. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Iam sure 
the Members of the Senate will be in- 
terested in what occurs in India as well 
as in what occurs in other countries 
that are struggling to establish within 
their borders a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

We are particularly concerned with 
India because of the 382 million people 
who live there, and because, as has been 
pointed out, of the strategic location of 
India, which lies between China and 
Russia. Certainly, if India should go in- 
to the Soviet orbit, she would inevitably 
be followed there by many of the other 
countries of Asia, many of which also 
have very large populations. 

I would much prefer that this provi- 
sion not be included in the bill as it is 
written. As the Senator from North 
Carolina has pointed out, it would not 
stand as a firm commitment to India, 
even though probably it would be inter- 
preted by many of the people of India, 
as well as by the people of other coun- 
tries, as being a firm commitment to 
India. 

So I would have preferred not to have 
had this provision as it is written in- 
cluded in the bill, because conceivably 
it could give offense to many other coun- 
tries which are not mentioned; and I 
do not believe we should mention only 
one country by name, when we are try- 
ing to help all the countries that are 
undertaking to establish democratic 
forms of government. 

However, the provision has now been 
included; and I do not believe it should 
be deleted today. It can be considered 
in the conference, where it will be wide 
open to change or modification, inas- 
much as the House version of the bill 
does not contain a comparable provi- 
sion. When the provision goes to con- 
ference, it can be rewritten in such a 
way as to conyey our moral support of 
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India and other countries, without giv- 
ing offense to others. The provision 
can also be rewritten in such a way as not 
to carry an implied commitment to help 
with the India 5-year plan or any other 
plan. Such a commitment should not 
be implied, because we know we cannot 
commit ourselves for more than 2 years 
at a time. 

But it would be a mistake to delete 
the provision at this time, for its dele- 
tion in itself would be misinterpreted by 
the people for whom we are, by this 
means, expressing moral support. 

I do not believe we are now in a par- 
ticularly bad spot in regard to this mat- 
ter, because when the provision goes to 
conference—where it will go, and where 
the field will be wide open—the conferees 
will be able to develop language to con- 
vey our moral support to the people of 
countries that are seeking to set up 
democratic governments, without offend- 
ing others, as I fear the amendment in 
its present form might do. 

FIVE-YEAR UNITED STATES PLAN TO DESTROY OUR 
ECONOMY AS CONTRASTED WITH INDIA-RUSSIA 
5-YEAR PLAN 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, with 

further reference to India’s 5-year plan 

I rise to remind the Senate that the 

United States has a 5-year plan, recom- 

mended by the President, which will 

come before the Senate in due time and 
be debated on the floor of the Senate. 

Our 5-year plan differs somewhat, it 
is true, from India’s 5-year plan, in that 
the bill which now is in the House of 
Representatives, and will be debated 
and voted on there next week, provides 
that there shall be extended for 5 years 
an act under which a complete division 
of the markets of the United States 
with the nations of Europe and Asia 
has proceeded for the past 24 years. 
The purpose of the bill extending this 
free trade, is not to build or to improve 
the United States; instead, it is to de- 
stroy the United States through division 
of our markets. 

INDIA RUINED BY COLONIAL FREE TRADE—NEW 
PROTECTIVE SYSTEM WILL STRENGTHEN HER 
MORE THAN UNITED STATES AID BILLIONS 
Mr. President, India’s 5-year plan is 

to build India’s economy, and I heartily 

approve of it. Our 5-year plan is to 
divide our economy. In fact, India 
should have had that 5-year plan many 
years ago. After all, India is 5,000 years 
old, and has tremendous resources. 
But, during the century and a half she 
was the colonial pawn of European 
powers and forced to accept free trade, 
these resources lay stagnant and the 
standard of living of the people of India 
deteriorated until she is now one of the 
most poverty stricken nations in the 
world. She is now trying to regain her 

economic feet. She has adopted a 

strongly protective tariff and I am sure 

that will expedite her recovery more 
than all the millions or billions we could 
give her. 

As a matter of record we are the only 
nation in the world bent upon dividing 
our markets and the taxpayers’ cash with 
the nations of the world. We are the 
only “free trade” nation. Every other 
nation is bending every effort to get a 
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piece of our market while protecting 
their own with tariffs, quotas, import 
and exchange permits, and most of them 
manipulate the value of their money in 
terms of the dollar for trade advantage 
to complete the job. 

UNITED STATES 5-YEAR PLAN WOULD DIVIDE HOME 
MARKET WITH WORLD IN CONTRAST TO THAT 
OF RUSSIA 
Russia has a 5-year plan, but it is not a 

plan for the division of Russian markets. 

Ours is a plan for the division of our 

markets with the 36 nations of Asia and 

Europe, which include India; and the 

representatives of those nations sit in 

Geneva with the right to continue to 

lower the tariffs or duties on our 

products. 

At the same time they lower some of 
theirs, but the gimmick is that in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
there is a provision that no nation has 
to keep its part of the trade agreement 
so long as it can prove it is short of dollar 
balance payments. All the countries will 
be able to prove that they are short of 
dollar balances until our wealth and 
markets are divided equally among them 
and we are all living alike. 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF PRESIDENT TO FIX 

TARIFFS WOULD BE EXTENDED UNDER PENDING 

UNITED STATES 5-YEAR PLAN 

Under the pending 5-year United 
States plan, there would be an extension 
of the 1934 transfer to the President of 
the constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress to fix the duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, which we call tariffs, and will allow 
the President to continue further to 
lower or reduce tariffs. 

For 150 years after the Constitution 
was adopted, Congress determined the 
tariffs and these tariffs were imposed to 
equal the difference between the stand- 
ards of living in this country and in com- 
peting countries. When Congress abdi- 
cated its authority over the Nation’s 
economy in 1934 to the President that 
principle was discontinued and another 
substituted. Mr. Dulles, Secretary of 
State, has testified before the Finance 
Committee, under my questioning, that 
the President can trade a part or all of 
any industry to a foreign nation if he 
believes it will further his foreign policy. 
FIVE-YEAR PLANS OF OTHER NATIONS IS TO BUILD 

THEMSELVES UP—OURS TO TEAR US DOWN 

That is the objective of our 5-year 
plan. The 5-year plans of other nations 
are to build up those nations. We all 
have our 5-year plans. Ours is to de- 
stroy the United States of America and 
increase the number on the unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Mr. President, the form of govern- 
ment practiced in India is a socialistic 
form of government. In preface, I point 
out there is absolutely no difference in 
the final objectives of a Socialist govern- 
ment, a Fascist government, and a Com- 
munist government. The common objec- 
tive is government control of everything 
and the individual owning nothing. 
That is true in India. 

COMMUNISTS AND SOCIALISTS USE DIFFERENT 

METHODS TO ACHIEVE SAME OBJECTIVE 

I have a definition for the difference 
between a Communist and a Socialist. 
A Communist is one who will shoot you to 
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bring about his form of government. A 

Socialist is one who would have his gov- 

ernment spend itself into socialism. 

That is what we are doing in the United 

States of America today. 

I have the greatest regard for my col- 
league, Mr. Cooper, from Kentucky. 
While I was off the floor I understand he 
made a remark that what I said about 
the Government of India was untrue— 
that is, I said that Nehru is a Commu- 
nist and does not even know it. Nehru’s 
objectives are government control—such 
is far from our objectives. We talk about 
a democratic form of government. 

WE HAVE A REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
AND IT IS SO STATED IN THE CONSTITUTION, 
ARTICLE IV, SECTION 4 
I want to remind you, Mr. President, 

we do not have a democratic form of 
government; according to the Constitu- 
tion we have a republican representative 
form of government. Today we evade 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Of course, that is an obsolete document, 
according to most of our liberals. There 
is no question that what the Senate is 
about to do today is unconstitutional— 
that is, take the blood money of the tax- 
payers of the United States of America 
and distribute it widely all over the 
world to build competing processing 
plants and mines. 

CONSTITUTION SPECIFICALLY SEPARATED POWERS 

BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE BRANCHES 
There is no question that Congress 

evades the Constitution of the United 

States when it transfers its responsibil- 

ity to regulate foreign trade under ar- 

ticle I, section 8, to the President of the 

United States. We might as well trans- 

fer to the Congress the President’s au- 

thority and his responsibility to make 
treaties, and to fix the foreign policy. 

The Constitution, in setting up the sepa- 

ration of powers, pointedly reserves the 

regulation of foreign trade and the ad- 
justment of duties, imposts, and excises 
to the legislative branch, and states that 
the executive branch shall make the 
foreign policy. The Constitution does 
not say “may be”; it says the Congress 

“shall” regulate foreign trade, in ar- 

ticle I, section 8. Article Il, section 2, 

provides that the executive branch 

“shall” fix the foreign policy. 

What does the Congress do? In 1934 
Congress tied the two functions together 
in the executive branch, when they had 
been pointedly separated in the Consti- 
tution written by George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, and the other 
Founding Fathers of our country who for 
50 years had been pushed around by 
dictators, queens, and kings. These pa- 
triots were adamant in determining to 
provide that in this country that should 
never happen to Americans again. 

In 1934 the Congress of the United 
States combined the two functions in the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act. If the pro- 
posal to extend that act comes to the 
Senate, the Senate will have to debate 
it at considerable length. 

I hope the proposal will not come be- 
fore the Senate. I hope that the House 
returns it to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House and it will never 
come before this body. But if the pro- 
posal does come to the Senate, we will 
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have to debate whether or not the au- 
thority to regulate foreign trade and the 
national economy of this country shall or 
shall not be left to the elected repre- 
sentatives of Congress, or whether the 
24-year plan—started in 1934—shall be 
continued for another 5 years; our 5- 
year plan to divide the markets of this 
Nation among the low-wage nations of 
the world. 

STATE DEPARTMENT COMMITS THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, it seems we always have 
commitments. We are afraid a certain 
nation will not like us unless we are 
willing to divide with them the money 
of the taxpayers of the United States, 
and the American markets. We are 
afraid such a country will think we are 
opposed to it unless we divide our hard- 
earned cash and markets with them. It 
is blackmail. 

I remember 1948, 1949, and 1950. It 
was not the start of the giveaway, but 
it was the first bold attempt, which was 
successful, to continue to divide our 
markets and cash with the nations of 
the world in peacetime. 

NINETY PERCENT OF PEOPLE OPPOSE DIVISION OF 
THEIR WEALTH WITH FOREIGN NATIONS, 
SENATOR IS CONVINCED 
Mr. President, I believe 90 percent of 

the American people are opposed to the 
division of their wealth and markets 
with the nations of the world, which will 
put them on the streets and destroy 
American industry and business; but, 
there is a sound barrier on the Potomac 
River. No public sentiment breaks the 
sound barrier. If anyone stays here 60 
or 90 days, he thinks that what is said 
in Washington represents public senti- 
ment. When this session is over and we 
go home, I fear that they will be intro- 
duced to the real public sentiment, 

The worldwide giveaway program which 
we all are now being asked to continue 
was first called the Marshall plan. That 
name was dropped not long after it be- 
gan its operations and since then it has 
been carried on under 3 or 4 different 
names. The name of the plan was 
changed every year, just to hide from 
the public what was being done. The 
public does not know what is being 
done, and, of course, Congress does not 
know what is being done with the money, 
because the officials in charge of spend. 
ing it will not tell. 

Always prior to the appropriation each 
year the State Department promised $50 
million here, $150 million someplace else, 
and finally the total amounted to about 
84 billion per year for 5 years. The argu- 
ment was made in 1948, 1949, and 1950, 
that it would show bad faith on the part 
of the Congress if it did not make the 
appropriation in accordance with those 
commitments; that it would be bad faith 
on the part of the Congress of the United 
States if it failed to keep those State De- 
partment promises and any future prom- 
ises its one-worlders might choose to 
make. 

SENATOR IN 1947 WARNED GIVEAWAY PLAN ONCE 

STARTED WOULD BE MADE PERPETUAL 


In 1947 I said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that if we started a division of the 
wealth of the taxpayers of the United 
States, it would become permanent, 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 


In 1957 Mr. Dulles testified before the 
Finance Committee, under my question- 
ing, that the division of our wealth must 
become permanent. That is what he 
said. Mr. President, this is international 
socialism at its worst. 

I do not blame India or any other 
country if it wants a Fascist government 
or a Socialist government; but we are 
joining in an international Socialist gov- 
ernment whereby there will be a perma- 
nent annual division of the wealth and 
moneys of the United States of America 
with the nations of the world. The 
United States has everything in the pot. 
The foreign nations nothing. The pro- 
vision in General Argeement on Tariffs 
and Trade that other countries do not 
have to keep their part of the agreement 
as long as they are short of dollar bal- 
ances, exempts them entirely since they 
will be short of dollar balance until we 
have divided our wealth and our mar- 
kets evenly among them. 

WEALTH OF UNITED STATES BEING DIVIDED BY 

37-NATION GATT 

We are 1 member of the 37 nations 
belonging to GATT. 

When our markets and wealth is di- 
vided equally among them, we shall be 
living as they are, instead of as the do- 
gooders say, having them live as we do. 

There are 2% billion people in the 
world, and the division of the wealth of 
170 million people is not going to raise 
the average very much; but it will de- 
stroy our workingmen’s jobs and our 
investors’ investments. 

The wealth we have is hard work. 
Nations, some of which have more nat- 
ural resources than we have, have never 
changed their standard of living in 2,000 
years of recorded history. 

We sent $70 billion—and this appro- 
priation will make it about $75 billion 
since World War Il—to foreign nations 
to buy the goods which are in surplus 
from American factories and to build up 
dollar balances ahead for which they 
can demand our gold. 

The American system for a century 
and a half was to equalize the wages 
and costs of doing business with a duty 
or tariff—and conduct profitable trade. 
Under that system Americans competed 
for American markets on an even basis 
with foreign countries. 

I hear a lot of talk that the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act must be ex- 
tended in some manner, by simply 
amending it. We cannot satisfactorily 
amend something that is against the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
power at present—an unconstitutional 
power—under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act still remains in the hands 
of the Executive and in the hands of the 
36 foreign competitive nations in Ge- 
neva, if the Trade Act is extended. 
EXPIRATION OF TRADE ACT WOULD PUT NATION 

BACK ON THE ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE AND 

RECOVERY 


What we can do is let the law expire 
on the 30th of this month. When it 
expires 2 months’ notice to the nations 
a party to the multilateral trade agree- 
ment and 6 months’ notice to the na- 
tions a party to the bilateral trade 
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agreement, made by the State Depart- 
ment, and all products revert to the 
Tariff Commission, an agent of Con- 
gress. The Tariff Commission will then 
adjust the duty or tariff on each prod- 
uct in accordance with section 336 of 
the 1930 tariff law. 

That act says in exact language that 
the Tariff Commission shall investigate 
the difference in cost of producing an 
article in this country as compared to 
the cost of producing that or a like 
article in the chief competing foreign 
nation, and recommend the difference 
as the tariff. 

The Tariff Commission could do that 
every day, every year, or every 5 years— 
adjust the tariff so that it represents 
the difference between the effective 
wages and the costs of doing business 
here and in the chief competing nation 
with respect to each product. 

When those people had raised their 
living standard to a height the same as 
such nations raise their living standards 
the duty or tariff would be reduced ac- 
cordingly—and when they are living on 
our approximate living standard we 
would automatically have free trade. 
Everybody is in favor of free trade on 
that basis. 

PURPOSE OF FOREIGN AID IS TO FINANCE CHEAP 
LABOR FOREIGN COMPETITION 

What is it proposed we do by this 
pending foreign-aid bill? It is proposed 
that we continue to build competitive 
plants and mines in foreign countries, 
using cheap labor to operate them, so 
that these countries may send their 
cheap labor products to America under 
our virtual free trade.” The difference 
represents the profit. 

We have 6 million unemployed, and 
have not yet realized why. I will ven- 
ture a commitment now that by elec- 
tion time the Members of the Senate 
and House will know why we have them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Toffer an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and 
J ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, 
line 1, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking the period 
at the end of paragraph (c) thereof and 
adding the following: and in their efforts 
to complete their programs of economic 
development.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to direct my attention very 
particularly to my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

If any damage ensues from the discus- 
sion on the Senate floor this afternoon, 
and if there are any reverberations in 
India, that damage has been done al- 
ready. Icansay that some of the debate 
will be headlined in the latest editions of 
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the newspapers in Calcutta, Bombay, 
and elsewhere in India. 

I recall, when I was in India last, I 
had introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives to give India a quota of 
100 under the Immigration Act. Before 
I reached India, that fact had been head- 
lined, and it was reheadlined during the 
time I was in India in the various areas 
conferring with the people. 

If there is any disposition to believe 
some damage has been done - and it may 
have been done—I think it ought to be 
repaired. 

What we are trying to do is to make a 
declaration of policy, but not to single 
out any one country, which might invoke 
hostility on the part of some other 
country. 

When we wrote the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, the introductory statement 
and declaration of policy were so broad 
that I thought they were adequate for 
nearly every purpose I could think of. 
Section 2, which is proposed to be 
amended, provides that the Congress of 
the United States, recognizing certain 
things, “declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to continue, as long as such 
danger to the peace of the world and to 
the security of the United States persists, 
to make available to free nations and 
peoples, upon request, assistance of such 
nature and in such amounts as the 
United States deems advisable, compati- 
ble with its own stability, strength, and 
other obligations, and may be needed 
and effectively used by such free nations 
and peoples to help them maintain their 
freedom.” 

That was sufficient. I know of no rea- 
son why the introductory declaration of 
policy should ever have to be amended, 
but if there is some disposition to believe 
there was no accent on economic devel- 
opment, of course that matter can be 
written into the policy. Therefore, the 
amendment I have suggested to the 
Bridges amendment simply strikes out 
the the reference to India and the lan- 
guage of the Bridges amendment and 
amends the original policy statement in 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954 by add- 
ing the words, “and in their efforts to 
complete their programs of economic de- 
velopment.” 

That language singles out no country. 
It puts the accent, I think, where it be- 
longs. It preserves the hedge; namely, 
that our action can be only within the 
limitations of our resources, and, sec- 
ondly, that there is not an open com- 
mitment. 

I think we would be in a distressing 
position if, sometime between the com- 
pletion of our work on this bill and be- 
fore we get around to making appropri- 
ations to implement it, we should decide 
that while we might be asked for a given 
amount we did not feel we could appro- 
priate that amount. In that situation 
we would incur some real hostility. The 
Appropriations Committee, after long 
hearings, with testimony from military 
and economic experts, may decide that 
an amount adequate to implement a pro- 
gram is, in its judgment, much smaller 
than the estimate of the recipient coun- 
ot Mila that event the real headache will 

gin. 
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I hope we can in part ameliorate the 
damage by accepting the Bridges amend- 
ment and adding the language suggested 
by me, which I think is sufficient, in ad- 
dition to the policy statement under 
which we have operated since the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954 was enacted. 

I earnestly hope the Senator from New 
Hampshire will accept the language I 
have proposed, because in my opinion it 
is adequate. It includes all countries. It 
protects our own resources. It brings 
about a proper gearing between the leg- 
islative function and the appropriations 
function. It puts the emphasis on what- 
ever current economic programs may be 
underway. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I would accept the 
amendment. I am trying to keep our 
action on a level which apparently has 
not penetrated in some places. I want 
to keep it on a high level. 

I do not want to slap the face of any 
of the 65 free nations of the world which 
think it is important, even if some peo- 
ple do not think so. 

I do not want to slap any South Ameri- 
can country in the face, nor do I want 
any country to feel slighted. We can 
continue to pour out aid to India, as we 
have in the past. 

I have available about 20 pages of in- 
sults which India has offered to our 
country, which I could recite, but that 
would simply stir up more trouble and 
animosity. I have kept still about that. 

I have a list of all the financial help 
which has been given—all the loans and 
all the grants—which amount to a sum 
large enough to buy several of the States 
of the Union. I have been trying to 
keep all those things to one side, so that 
there would be no showing of discrimina- 
tion against any country. I think the 
Senator from Illinois has made a very 
notable contribution to the amendment, 
and I am happy to accept his suggestion. 
I think he has rendered a great public 
service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am grateful to my 
friend from New Hampshire. 

Let me add that yesterday there were 
before the Senate five amendments 
which particularized and pointed out five 
specific countries. I thought that would 
be an unwise course. I thought it was 
entirely imprudent for the Senate to 
finger a certain country and make it 
the object of the discipline of this Gov- 
ernment. I am glad the Senate sub- 
scribed to that view. 

To be logical, I think the Senate 
should accept the amendment as pro- 
posed to be amended, because it would 
preserve the whole area of economic 
assistance within the limits of our re- 
sources, and yet it would not single out 
one country, with the result of inviting 
the hostility of neighboring countries. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Illinois has touched a 
very vital chord. The Western Hemi- 
sphere is our sphere of influence. The 
Western Hemisphere has one-third of 
the land area of the world, and 350 mil- 
lion people, with room for one billion, 
without crowding anyone. But we are 
reaching out into Asia and Europe, and 
trying to control the markets of the 
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world, while losing the markets in South 
America. 

There are no more Communists in 
South America than there are in some of 
our towns in the United States. I have 
been there. I believe my distinguished 
friend from Illinois has been there. 
They are wonderful people. They are 
progressing as fast as they can. 

It is not necessary to divide our wealth 
with them. The need is to see that other 
people let them alone. Let us get back 
to the Monroe doctrine and spread it out 
into the Pacific and the Atlantic, if 
necessary. In the words of General Le- 
May and General Twining, if any nation 
comes into that sphere to establish its 
form of government, politically, econom- 
ically, or militarily, it will disturb our 
peace and security. We should simply 
say that if any nation does so, we will 
destroy its war-making capacity at home. 
Then there will not be a war for 50 years. 
But we cannot run the world. Two na- 
tions have tried it, and there are only a 
few paragraphs in history with regard 
to them. We are entering the greatest 
trade war for all time. For 2,000 years 
there have been trade wars. We had 
better begin to gage our own strength 
before 20 million people are thrown out 
on the street because of the 5-year ex- 
tension of the 24-year plan. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
I resume my seat I should like to read all 
of subparagraph (3) of section 2 as it 
would be amended by my amendment. 
The last subparagraph of section 2 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 would read 
as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that assist- 
ance under this act shall be administered so 
as to assist other peoples in their efforts to 
achieve self-government or independence 
under circumstances which will enable them 
to assume an equal station among the free 
nations of the world and to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility for self-government and inde- 
pendence, and in their efforts to complete 
their programs of economic development. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to comment upon either the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire or the suggestion offered by 
the Senator from Illinois. However, I 
do feel constrained to comment in some 
way on this debate. I shall do so in two 
sentences. 

In the 19th century there was a group 
of poets, artists, and whatnot, called 
the Pre-Raphaelites. One of them was 
a man named William Morris. He came 
forth with a line which I think might 
be pertinent to the subject we are dis- 
cussing. It was: 


The idle singer of an empty day. 


I think that has something to do with 
this debate. 

The only other thing I wish to say is 
that Iam very proud today to be a Ken- 
tuckian. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to thank my old and dear friend 
and colleague. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois what 
the effect of his amendment would be. 
As I understand, the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is to strike 
section 2. 
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The effect, then, of the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois would be to 
substitute his amendment for section 2 
(d). I understand that the purpose of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire is to strike section 2. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois would be a substitute for section 
2 (d), would it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has other provi- 
sions in his amendment, striking out 
certain other sections and subsections. 
My amendment would do nothing more 
than add one sentence at the end of 
section 2 (c) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. 

Mr. COOPER. What would be the 
effect of the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois? Would it be to strike sec- 
tion 2 (d) from the pending bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. The language 
of the committee would be stricken, and 
the suggested language would be sub- 
stituted for section 2 of the 1954 act. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, as I understand, 
the effect would be the same as that of 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely so. It 
would strike the committee language. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
not a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I wish some member of the 
committee were present. The Foreign 
Relations Committee wrote this lan- 
guage into the bill, and some member 
of the committee ought to be present 
to take a position upon it. 

Inasmuch as no member of the com- 
mittee is present, because I offered the 
original resolution together with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Kennepy], I shall state my position 
again. 

I recognize the question which has 
been raised with respect to singling out 
a certain country, and also the effect 
such action could have upon the feelings 
and attitudes of other countries. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wonder if the rea- 
son why members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee are not present is, 
perhaps, that they are somewhat em- 
barrassed by their action in singling out 
one nation and slapping the face of 65 
other free nations of the world. Is not 
that a possible answer? 

Mr. COOPER. Inasmuch as the com- 
mittee incorporated the resolution in 
the bill, I hardly think that that would 
be correct, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy] is chairman of the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. He is now 
in a meeting in which a bill is being 
marked up. I myself should be there, 
because I am a member of the full 
committee. 

Inasmuch as I offered the resolution 
incorporated in the bill, I think I should 
address myself to the amendment of the 


Senator from Illinois. 


The effect of the amendment would 
be to strike section 2 (d) on page 34 of 
the bill. I have listened to the argu- 
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ments which have been made since I 
spoke a few minutes ago. A constitu- 
tional argument has been made. I be- 
lieve the Senator from New Hampshire 
will agree that a number of bills are 
passed by Congress which contain obli- 
gations that extend over a year. That 
is true of the Public Roads program. 
It is true even of the pending bill. If 
I remember correctly, the authorization 
for the Mutual Security Act of last year 
extended certain provisions of the bill 
for 2 years. I believe the Senator will 
agree with that. From the standpoint 
of constitutionality, if the provisions we 
are considering is unconstitutional, then 
all the other similar provisions are un- 
constitutional. It is the sort of thing 
that was done in connection with the 
Marshall plan. It was argued then that 
it was unconstitutional. I suppose it is 
legally and constitutionally correct to 
say that by an authorization or resolu- 
tion we cannot bind a succeeding Con- 
gress. However, if we adopt such an 
authorization or resolution, an obliga- 
tion attaches to give it some account. I 
would not deny that. 

What effect does this have upon other 
countries? It is true that, with the ex- 
ception of certain Communist countries, 
the Mutual Security Act is available to 
all countries, providing they make cer- 
tain obligations. We know what those 
obligations are. There are certain ob- 
ligations under the Battle Act to which 
they must agree. I assume there are 
some countries which would not like it. 
They would think that perhaps they, 
too, should be singled out. I have al- 
ways had great sympathy for the prob- 
lems of Latin America. It is one of the 
large areas of the world which is of 
particular interest to the United States. 
I come back to the point I made in my 
talk previously, that I place value on 
this provision of the bill because I be- 
lieve there is a particular situation in 
the part of the world where India is 
located to which we can give account 
now. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator says he 
has great regard and respect and love for 
Latin America. Let he is, in effect, by 
his action and by his words, slapping 
those countries in the face. I cannot 
understand that situation. We have been 
in the position of giving aid to India. 
Why single India out and then take a 
crack at all the other nations which have 
been our good friends? As the Senator 
well knows, they have stood in our corner 
much more ably and much more thor- 
oughly and much more effectively than 
has India. I do not want to raise that 
point again, but I suggest it to the 
Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe the Senator 
from New Hampshire adds something to 
his argument which I cannot accept. 

He says it is a slap in the face of other 
countries, I do not believe it is a slap. 
I should say that there are peculiar fac- 
tors involved in the situation which make 
it of great importance. Unlike many 
other countries, India is now engaged 
upon an economic program, which is 
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based on certain assumptions and has 
certain purposes. They believe that if 
they are able to meet its objectives, they 
will be placed in such a position that they 
will be able to provide the base for cer- 
tain industries, which, in turn, will en- 
able them to pursue further development. 
That is the plan. 

The second point is that the provision 
in the bill is based upon our own political 
self-interest, which I discussed a few 
minutes ago. It favors our own political 
self-interest. 

Comparing, again, the situation of 
India today and the situation in China 
after the Second World War, I would say 
that, after 1947, we did very little for 
China, but there is much greater possi- 
bility that India will be able to main- 
tain its independence, and thereby be a 
stabilizing force in that area of the world, 
than was the case with respect to China 
in 1947. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am sure the Senator 
will agree with me that it would be a 
great mistake to accept either the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
or the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. In regard to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
we might as well accept outright the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, so far as the practical effect 
would be of cutting India out of the pro- 
gram. I do not believe the provision in 
the bill makes any commitment so far 
as the United States is concerned, other 
than to express the interest of Congress 
that India succeed in its second 5-year 
plan. 

When we consider that 40 percent of 
all the people who live in the under- 
developed world, which has been the ob- 
ject of a great deal of attention and 
discussion during the past 5 years, live 
in India, we realize how important and 
vital and unusual is the case of India. 

Therefore, as I said earlier, we stand 
in the same position in which we stood 
in relation to China in 1945, when we 
could have done things which would 
have had a great effect on the present 
position of China. In 1958 India simi- 
larly hangs in the balance. It is vitally 
important that the United States indi- 
cate its interest not only to the Indians, 
but also to other people of other coun- 
tries of the Free World who are not pull- 
ing their weight, that we are willing to 
make loans—not grants—to help India 
succeed in its plan. 

When we realize that in 25 years the 
population of India will be 800 million, 
the effect of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire or the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky on 
India, which is in competition with 
China in seeing who can best supply 
necessities to its people, would be to have 
the word go out to the people of Asia 
that the United States Senate does not 
feel it is in the interest of the United 
States that the second 5-year plan of 
India shall succeed. 

Perhaps the amendment should not 
have been added in committee, but the 
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fact is that it is in the bill; and the effect 
of deleting it would be to negate the 
action of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in its expression of interest. It 
would be a tremendous mistake to strike 
it out. Perhaps the committee should 
not have adopted it, and perhaps the 
committee should have adopted the 
amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. For good or bad, the amendment is 
now in the bill, and the people of India 
know about it, and the people of Asia 
know about it. If we delete it, they will 
know about it, too, and no explanation 
we can make will heal the wound. 

Mr. COOPER. I join in the expres- 
sions of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. In order to preserve the mean- 
ing of this section of the bill, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois should 
be defeated. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is always a 
pleasure to listen to the Senator from 
Kentucky on any subject, and particu- 
larly so when we deal with the question 
of our relations with India. He served 
as the Ambassador of our country to 
India, and served with very high distinc- 
tion. I understand that if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire or the substitute amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois were adopted, and 
there were deleted from the bill that part 
which deals specifically with India and 
mentions India alone, this country would 
have the same authority and the same 
right to be of friendly aid to India as it 
would to any other friendly country of 
the world. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, so far as mutual 
security aid is concerned. I made the 
point earlier in the day that I believe the 
provision would have the further effect, 
first, of saying that it is the sense of 
Congress that other nations should join 
with us; second, I believe it would—and 
I say this honestly—give support to what 
I believe is a decision—and I want this 
understood—of the executive branch of 
the Government in the persons of the 
President and the Secretary of State. 

I interpolate to say that neither of 
them has said so to me, but I believe 
that a decision has been made to give 
all help possible to India in connection 
with the achievement of its second 5-year 
plan. I say honestly that I think if this 
provision is adopted, it will strengthen 
India in that resolution. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I join with the 
Senator in his great admiration for 
India. I admire the progress India has 
made and is making. But the Senator’s 
own statement makes me feel that we 
may be singling out one nation over other 
nations which we may want to help. 

Is this not a precedent, and is it not 
one which will allow Senators who have 
a particular feeling for countries which 
they think need help to ask the Senate 
to include in the mutual-security bill 
provisions for special help for those 
countries? Does not this provision es- 
tablish that kind of precedent? Does it 
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not set up that very goal toward which 
others may travel in selecting other 
countries for special treatment? 

Mr. COOPER. I say frankly that it 
is certainly some kind of precedent. I 
do not deny that at all. I should like 
to respond to one statement the Sen- 
ator made, so that it will not be misun- 
derstood. He said that perhaps Senators 
who have interests in certain countries 
might be induced to come forward and 
plead for those countries. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I mean by “in- 
terests” the feeling that a particular 
country might be in need of special help 
to the exclusion of other countries, and 
that the United States Government 
would be asked to give special help to 
some other particular countries. That 
was the interest of which I spoke. 

Mr. COOPER. We never know all the 
reasons which actuate men’s actions; 
but I have been as careful as I could be, 
at least in my consideration of this ques- 
tion, to base this issue upon what I be- 
lieve to be the self-interest of the 
United States, particularly in the future. 

I have tried to draw a parallel be- 
tween the situation in India and the 
situation in China. In my time in India, 
I did not like everything I saw there in 
the relations between India and the 
United States. Many times when I was 
there I felt frustrated and angry about 
various things which happened. But 
even though I left, I think I could look 
beyond that and see the infiuence of that 
country in the future and its effect upon 
the well being and security of the United 
States, 

On the other hand, I would not be 
honest if I did not say that I believe the 
people of India to be good people, people 
of real intellectual quality and character, 
despite all the statements which are 
made about them. 

India is a country which, I believe, is 
striving better than any other country 
in Asia, except perhaps our friends in 
the Philippines, toward democracy—or 
republicanism; I like that old constitu- 
tional phrase. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I join with the 
Senator from Kentucky in his admira- 
tion for the people of India and their 
magnificent contributions to literature 
and culture. With him, I applaud their 
efforts in the movement forward in the 
modern world. 

The question is simply a matter of 
whether the policy of the United States 
should be to single out one country, and 
set a precedent of expressing in our laws 
a particular interest in one country. 

I understand the position taken by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I have served 
with him for many years in the Senate, 
and I have known him longer than these 
years of service together. He is moti- 
vated by what he believes is best for our 
country, and he is advocating the posi- 
tion he takes because he believes it is 
the best for the United States. 

I differ more upon the basis that, if 
I do have a difference with him on this 
subject, we in the Senate may be set- 
ting a precedent which would be invit- 
ing to others who may feel that some 
special thought should be given to this, 
that, or the other country when we are 
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writing bills now or in the future; or 
which will turn the attention of the 
United States Government to one coun- 
try to the exclusion of others, or may be 
making a preferential selection of one 
country against others with whom we 
are on friendly terms. 

That seems to me to be the one prob- 
lem which confronts us in passing upon 
the amendments which are before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. A question has been 
raised in the Senate today about com- 
munism in India, and whether Nehru 
is a Communist. I do not remember 
how the question was raised, but I be- 
lieve the Senator from Kentucky said 
that he did not think Nehru was a 
Communist. 

Does the Senator recall, after his re- 
turn from India, making an address in 
New Haven, Conn., on February 22 of 
that year? I remember particularly 
what he said about that subject; 
namely, that the most difficult domestic 
political issue which faced Nehru day 
after day and week after week was the 
battle with communism in India, and 
with the Communist Party and Com- 
munist supporters in India. 

The Senator from Kentucky stated 
that Nehru took an adamant, vigorous 
stand against communism and the Com- 
munist Party in India, and did so 
openly. 

It seems to me that the Senator's 
statement at that time, when he was 
then our Ambassador to India, was the 
best proof we could possibly have of 
Nehru’s lack of sympathy with the basic 
political philosophy of communism. 

I wish the Senator from Kentucky 
would comment on what I have just 
said, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. COOPER. I suppose everyone 
who has been to India tries to describe 
Nehru. But the Senator from Connec- 
ticut has asked me my opinion as to 
Nehru’s political beliefs. 

Nehru’s education was a Western edu- 
cation. Certainly it was an education 
which carried on the traditions of West- 
ern liberty, freedom, and democracy. 

I know that in India itself the largest 
minority party is the Communist Party, 
and Nehru is the head of the Congress 
Party. 

The Congress Party and the Prime 
Minister in India, have made a tremen- 
dous fight internally against the Com- 
munist Party, although it is a legal party. 

I do not know about all of Nehru’s po- 
litical views. I assume that having been 
educated in England and having fought 
for the freedom of India at the time 
when the encouragement came from the 
Labour Party, his political views are simi- 
lar to those of the Labour Party, which 
are socialist views. But I know this, if I 
know anything: He is not a Communist. 
I do not even like to discuss that ques~- 
tion here. But if I were asked, I would 
pear my judgment and belief on that 

act. 

I shall state several reasons for it. 
First, the thing that is most repugnant 
to him is the use of violence or force, 
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which are instruments of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Second, I know that as the leader of 
India, he is doing all he can to see to 
it that India’s economic revolution goes 
forward by voluntary means, not by to- 
talitarian means. There is no element 
of force or coercion in the economic life 
or the economic plans of India. 

Third, with regard to the political life 
in India, again I know, as I pointed out 
earlier, that, for a newly independent 
country, and one which has only about 
80 million literate persons, there is a 
great appreciation of democratic values 
there. 

For instance, I remember that one day 
there was introduced in the Indian Par- 
liament a bill which would have seriously 
restricted freedom of religious worship. 
It was one of the bills which seemingly 
were not very important; but the effect 
of that bill would have been to restrict 
religious worship. I remember that Mr. 
Nehru flew back from a city 1,500 or 2,000 
miles away, to go on the floor of the In- 
dian Parliament that day and fight that 
measure, which would have restricted 
freedom of worship. 

One does not always hear about such 
things, I realize. 

I remember that I was there on May 
Day, when the Communists organized 
their usual parade and program. Mr. 
Nehru had his own meeting in a public 
park, with 200,000 or 300,000 persons in 
attendance; and at the meeting he de- 
nounced the violent and authoritarian 
means the Communists use. 

I believe I have some judgment in re- 
gard to these matters. I may say that 
I come from a small town in the hill 
section of Kentucky. My ancestors have 
lived there since 1790; the first one who 
settled there was a Revolutionary War 
soldier. The United States has never 
engaged in a war in which some of the 
members of my family have not fought 
for our country. If it is possible to find 
a person who has less liking for Com- 
munists than I have, I do not know where 
such a person could possibly be found. 

It is true that Senators may disagree 
with regard to the means of meeting or 
combating communism. Frankly, I think 
one of the ways is to see whether we can 
seek to alter peacefully the balance of 
world power. The means we are consid- 
ering now might be a means of altering 
world power in the years to come. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky. I believe he 
has made a wonderful presentation of his 
views, and I am very happy to support 
him on this issue. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield 
tome? j 

Mr. BUSH. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The points raised 
by the Senator from Connecticut in the 
course of his debate with the Senator 
from Kentucky have been interesting, in- 
deed, in bringing out the fact that today 
the Government of India is a bulwark 
against communism. 

Mr.BUSH. That was the entire point 
I wished to raise. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I so understood. 
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At the same time, let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut about a point 
which has given me some concern, Other 
countries which are friendly to the 
United States are also standing up 
against communism. In that case, why 
should we write into one of our laws 
a provision for the giving of special con- 
sideration to only one of those countries? 
Why should not we give to the executive 
branch of the Government the author- 
ity—as is done by means of the pending 
bill—to be helpful to, and to give aid to, 
all friendly countries and to create a 
bulwark against the spread of commu- 
nism? Is it proper to set a precedent 
by selecting only one of them—lIndia, in 
this case? I question it. I doubt that 
it would be proper to select any particu- 
lar country from all those who stand up 
in the fight against communism. This is 
the point just now in this discussion that 
is giving me concern as it gives others, 
I gather, from the discussion we have 
heard today. 

I doubt that we should set a precedent 
which would permit persons to believe 
that one particular country or another 
was, in our opinion, doing a great job in 
standing up against communism, and 
should be singled out as against the 
others. That is the point I would make. 

Yes, let us help India; let us give India 
high consideration; let us stand by 
India as our friend. 

But let us also stand with the other 
friendly countries, to the exclusion of 
none of them. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I can 
understand the concern of the Senator 
from West Virginia about this point; and 
other Senators have expressed the same 
concern, 

But I believe there are two answers. 
The first is—as has been stated here this 
afternoon by the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ]—that to- 
day India is outstanding in the world, 
both because of her position in the Far 
East; and also because we recognize that 
India is the largest untaken prize that 
exists today in the world, and the Rus- 
sians are doing their utmost to make 
India their prize. That is one of the rea- 
sons—because India stands out as one 
of the most important nations in the 
world. Therefore, in my opinion, the 
giving of special consideration to India, 
in connection with this bill, can be 
justified. 

Second, we are going to be judged by 
the people of the other countries on the 
basis of our actions with respect to them 
and our relations with them. I simply do 
not agree with the position which has 
been taken here by some of my respected 
colleagues, namely, that this provision 
is a slap in the face of any country. 
I do not think the provision will be so 
regarded. 

In fact, I believe that, as a matter of 
fact, many of our friends will look upon 
this provision as a very astute move on 
the part of the United States. I believe 
they will thus consider this provision of 
the bill, which represents a gesture of 
friendship toward the people of India. 

So I do not share the concern of the 
Senator from West Virginia, although I 
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certainly concede that it is sincerely held, 
just as I know the concern of other Sen- 
ators is sincerely held, as has been so 
well expressed this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in support of the language of 
the committee bill and report which deals 
with this matter, and also to associate 
myself with the position taken by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and other Senators who have 
supported the language recommended by 
the committee. 

It is known that the language was, in 
the first instance, proposed in the com- 
mittee by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The interest of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] in this matter was 
well-known to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and was commented on there 
during our discussion of this matter. 

Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], I recall that, along with the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], I had the 
honor of representing the Senate at the 
British Commonwealth Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference at New Delhi last 
December. It was not an Indian con- 
ference simply because it was held in 
New Delhi. It was a conference of the 
Parliaments of the British Common- 
wealth, save and except the United 
States, whose delegation was there as 
an invited guest. 

The delegation has filed with the Sen- 
ate, in the form of a Senate document, 
a report we made on our return, setting 
forth our observations, findings, and rec- 
ommendations. 

I think it would be a most unfortunate 
mistake if we struck from the bill the 
language which this amendment pro- 
poses to eliminate on page 34, starting 
with line 4. 

I submit that statement, and wish to 
support it with some observations. One 
could not witness what we saw at the 
conference without recognizing the fact 
that India will be of terrific importance, 
in the 100 years ahead, in connection 
with developments in both Asia and 
Africa. The Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], will agree with 
me, I think, when I say although we dis- 
agreed with some of the positions and 
points of view taken by the Prime Min- 
ister of India, who participated with us 
in the 2-day debate on foreign policy 
and national defense, there was no doubt 
where the majority of the delegates from 
Asia and Africa stood. They were fol- 
lowing the leadership of Nehru. 

We need to recognize the power and 
influence of his leadership. I quite agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky: Nehru 
has evidenced time and time again that 
he is not a Communist. I sat in both the 
upper and lower houses of the India 
Parliament when Mr. Nehru was called 
upon by those branches of the Govern- 
ment to debate Indian foreign policy. I 
listened to him, at great length, take on 
in debate the Communists in both the 
upper and the lower houses of the Indian 
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Parliament. In those speeches will be 
found a clear indication that Nehru does 
not believe in the despotic and police 
state policies of either the Communists or 
any other totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Oregon is making a very definite state- 
ment, but I think he will have to temper 
that statement somewhat by admitting 
that at times Mr. Nehru and the Parlia- 
ment of India have taken a position fa- 
vorable to communism, will he not? 

Mr. MORSE. Nehru has taken a posi- 
tion of so-called neutrality which we 
often consider to be favorable to Russia, 
and for which we have criticized him, 
Nevertheless because he has taken a posi- 
tion that is not in agreement with ours 
does not make him a Communist. Nor 
does it put him in such a position that 
we ought not, as a matter of policy, give 
India assistance in carrying out the kind 
of economic program contained in its sec- 
ond 5-year plan. 

Let me point out that here is an oppor- 
tunity for us to export the economic free- 
dom of choice of American capitalism. 
That is the field in which we are going 
to beat Russia. We must beat Russia, 
in the 100 years ahead, on the economic 
front if freedom is to survive in the world. 
Russia’s enslavement of economic choice 
of the individual that always is found in 
a Communist state cannot compete in 
India or anywhere else with our system of 
economic freedom of choice for the in- 
dividual. 

There is our opportunity. Why 
should we throw away the chance to 
demonstrate to the people of India that 
we are in favor of helping them in their 
second 5-year plan and in favor of help- 
ing them develop economic freedom of 
choice? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Has not the United 
States demonstrated its friendship to 
India time after time, year after year, 
pouring out the money and the sub- 
stance of this country, in spite of re- 
buffs and constant siding with the Com- 
munists in their positions? We have 
overlooked that and have continued to 
be generous and fair, have we not? 

Mr. MORSE. We have made loans, 
and I am in favor of more loans and 
fewer grants. If the Senator has 
scanned my individual views which I 
have filed with the report, he knows one 
of the criticisms I have been making is 
that we have not been lending enough, 
but granting too much. We have a 
grant program that is over 85 percent of 
all foreign aid, as a rough figure, as com- 
pared to a program of 15 percent in 
loans. I would reverse that ratio. I 
would have a ratio of at least 75 percent 
loans and 25 percent grants. But that 
is for the future. It seems to me it is 
irrelevant to the issue now before us. 
We have an opportunity to demonstrate, 
through the policy contained in this bill, 
that we want to aid and support India 
in its development of economic freedom 
through the second 5-year plan. It 
seems to me we must do so if we are to 
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win the fight for freedom in India and 
Asia in the years ahead. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel equally that way about 60 or 70 
other countries? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall have something 
to say about those in a moment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator not 
think the provision in the bill I am seek- 
ing to have taken out would be a slap in 
the face of the other countries? 

Mr. MORSE. No. Specifically, I think 
India at the present time is the crux 
of developments in Asia and Africa. As 
India goes, I think Asia and Africa will 
go in the next 10 to 20 years. The 
other countries to which the Senator 
referred are likely to go the way India 
goes. If Russia thinks India is that 
important, and she does think so, does 
the Senator suppose she is going to be 
mute and motionless about India? Does 
the Senator suppose Russia is going to 
adopt a policy of silence and inaction 
toward this great problem of economic 
growth that faces Asia and Africa? I 
think this is the time to establish in the 
bill, as a matter of policy, that we intend 
to do what we can to help the Indian 
people and the Indian Government come 
over to the side of economic freedom so 
they can have political freedom. The 
Senator has heard me say before, but I 
think it needs to be reiterated again and 
again, that it is nonsense to talk about 
political freedom unless we provide for 
economic freedom, Our struggle in Asia 
and Africa in the decades ahead will be 
to bring about economic freedom of 
choice, which makes for the develop- 
ment of the benefits of a capitalistic so- 
ciety. What we are saying, in essence, 
is, “We are going to help you develop 
the kind of economic system that we 
know from glorious experience provides 
freedom of choice for an individual.” 
That is what the majority of the com- 
mittee are trying to accomplish. 

Before I leave the subject I have been 
discussing, I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to have 
the Senator explain why he said the 
United States would join with other 
countries to do this. What other coun- 
tries will join in making loans and 
grants to India? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say one of the 
very disappointing, negative observa- 
tions I made in India—and I made quite 
a few—was that wherever I went I heard 
about the loans made by West Germany 
and Russia for the building of two steel 
mills. Those loans had grasped the at- 
tention of the Indian people someway, 
somehow, and they could see the results 
in concrete form. The Indian people 
thought it a magnificent gesture of 
friendship on the part of West Ger- 
Many and Russia. 

I said to the people in place after 
place exactly what the Senator from New 
Hampshire has pointed out, “Are you 
aware of the millions of dollars which 
the United States has poured into India 
for development?” They were not. They 
were not aware of that. 
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That is the reason why, in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I have been 
urging for some time that we make 
loans for specific projects on the basis 
of a line of credit approach, so that the 
money will be drawn upon as the project 
goes up and we will not just put the 
money into the pockets of any politician 
of any foreign country. If we will attach 
our financial assistance as much as pos- 
sible to specific projects we will have 
better success in getting the people in 
those countries to understand the aid we 
are really giving them and the expor- 
tation of capitalism in which we are en- 
gaging, 

That is my approach, but it is not at 
all inconsistent with saying to India, in 
the language of this bill, that as a matter 
of policy we intend to do what we can, 
within the limitation set up—and the 
language of the bill is very carefully 
drawn—to assist India in this kind of 
economic approach, 

My next generalization from my ob- 
servations in India is that the problem is 
a stomach problem—or an economic 
problem, if one wants to use a more polite 
term. We have to deal with the Indian 
problem in the decades ahead on the 
economic front, as well as on the political 
front. We have to help develop the eco- 
nomic productive power of India for 
Indians, if we are to win the fight for 
freedom in India. That is the general 
premise on which I have approached the 
problem in India, as well as elsewhere in 
Asia and Africa. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. 
I have gotten in more trouble in the past 
48 hours than at any time in my career. 
I voted with the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yesterday on an amendment, and now 
I find myself aligned with the Senator 
from Oregon, I am in very bad shape 
at home. 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted with the 
association. 

Mr. MORTON. I think Nehru is just 
about as phony as a $3 bill. I disagree 
with him entirely on many things, and 
the Senator from Oregon knowsIdo. I 
also disagree with the Senator from Ore- 
gon on most things. 

One thing is clear, which the Senator 
from Oregon has pointed out. As India 
goes, so go the uncommitted one billion 
people. The Senator from Oregon, the 
Senator from Kansas, and I visited India. 
We would rise, the British would rise, 
the Australians would rise, or somebody 
else would rise, to start the debate, but 
not one of the representatives of these 
countries would say anything until some 
member of the Indian delegation gave 
the word. Then they took the lead. 

This is important. It is important to 
us and to our children, whether we like 
it or not. Whether we like the way 
Nehru runs the country, whether we 
think he is a “Commie” or not, the 
500 million people there are important. 

I observe sitting in the Chamber the 
former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He will remember when we 
went to see Nehru the bells rang and he 
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had to rush over to vote. He said, 
“These guys are getting out of hand. 
I have to go over to do something.” 
Three times while we were talking to him 
he had to rush over to quiet the kinds of 
things any Speaker of the House knows 
go on. They can handle emergencies 
better in the House than we handle them 
in this body. It is rough over here. I 
have not yet learned the rules. 

I do not like Nehru. I do not have 
any use for him. If I were in the In- 
dian Parliament I would vote against 
Nehru just as often as I vote against 
the Senator from Oregon. However, I 
say that the uncommitted people of this 
world are following Nehru, whether we 
like it or not. The fact is we had bet- 
ter smarten up and be somebody in this 
country. 

Mr. MORSE. Icompletely agree with 
the remarks of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky with respect to India. The Sen- 
ator made a better speech on the subject 
than I could possibly make. 

I also wish to say I am always grati- 
fied whenever I find myself in agree- 
ment with the Senator from Kentucky. 
It convinces me that at least I am both 
a student and a teacher. I do not know 
whether at this particular moment I am 
in the capacity of the pupil or the 
teacher. But I am delighted to be in 
agreement with my friend from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I flunked out of 
school. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has been a 
great success, whether he flunked out of 
school or not. 

Mr. President, I am glad to have the 
remarks of the Senator from Kentucky, 
because we need to stress over and over 
again that India is the keystone of the 
economic and political structure which 
is going to develop in Asia and Africa in 
the years immediately ahead. 

I want to make a few comments about 
a couple of trouble spots in India, which 
ought to give us concern, and which I 
think call for support of the language in 
the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Oregon 
for his statement. I think it is a timely 
statement. I expressed myself earlier 
with respect to this issue. I stated at 
that time I thought India was one coun- 
try in the great Far East which would 
determine the future of that section and 
probably of the world. 

It is extremely important that the 
Senate of the United States should take 
no action which would in any way dis- 
courage India in its efforts to improve 
the economic structure and standing of 
that area. 

I think the Senator has well expressed 
the case. The Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse], and I did not hesitate to 
explain our views while we attended the 
meeting. We expressed our disagree- 
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ments with the Indian people. I think 
they respected us for our views, and at 
the same time I think we carried on the 
representation of this country as they 
would have us do it. 

DEMAND RISING IN INDIA FOR ECONOMIC IM- 

PROVEMENT 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
to turn to the second premise of my 
remarks. There is no doubt about the 
fact that Russia is trying to win India 
for communism. Khrushchev has made 
that clear. There has been no tendency 
on his part to remain silent with respect 
to Russia’s attitude toward India. 

Khrushchev also made clear—and let 
us remember it—that he intends to carry 
on an economic war against the United 
States. He is going to do it in exactly 
such areas as India, other parts of Asia, 
and Africa. 

What success is Khrushchev having? 
Well, let us take a look at the Province 
of Kerala. I ask Senators to remember 
a vital statistic about Kerala. Kerala 
has the largest percentage of Christians 
of any Province in India. And it is the 
one Province which has gone Commu- 
nist. That is an interesting paradox, is 
is not? This is a Province which is 
noted for its superiority, statistics-wise, 
on literacy, as compared with other 
Provinces. It is a Province which has 
gone Communist. 

It is also a Province, Mr. President, in 
which increased enlightenment and 
concern for human welfare on the part 
of the people has caused the focusing 
of attention upon economic degradation. 

If we want to beat communism, here 
is where we have to do it. We have to 
show that capitalism can do more to 
raise living standards than communism 
can do. What I would like to see, Mr. 
President, are some lines of credit loans 
to Kerala, from the United States, for 
the building of economically sound 
projects which will help increase the 
productive power of the people living in 
the economic shadows of those projects. 
That is the way to beat Khrushchev in 
Kerala. 

Now, the contest is very close. The 
Communists, so far as the Parliament of 
Kerala is concerned, do not have a ma- 
jority of the delegates. The Commu- 
nists have a plurality, aided by a small 
group. The Senator from Kansas will 
correct me if I am wrong, but as I recall 
there was a majority of six. The Com- 

are aided by six so-called non- 
members of the Nehru party in India, 
and are able to control the government 
of Kerala. 

This is nip and tuck. It would not re- 
quire much of a change to bring the Con- 
gress Party back into control in Kerala. 
Do Senators think we should give up this 
opportunity to say to the Indian people, 
through this bill, that on the basis of the 
limitations of this language we intend to 
do what we can to be of assistance to 
them? 

Let us take a look at Bombay. Bom- 
bay now has a Communist mayor. The 
struggle between freedom and totalitar- 
ianism in India is a hot one. I happen 
to think that, not on the basis of grants, 
not on the basis of blanket loans, but, as 
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the record before the committee will 
show, on the basis of loans for specific 
projects connected with the second 
5-year plan, we may be of assistance in 
winning India over clearly to the side of 
freedom. 

It has been argued on the floor of the 
Senate that this would be a bad prece- 
dent, because we specifically name India 
in the bill. That is no new policy in 
the Congress. Let us consider the bill 
itself, before we examine existing legis- 
lation on the subject, and see to what 
extent we have named specific coun- 
tries. I am not saying that they have 
been named in the same connection, but 
I am saying that in this bill we select 
specific countries for comment, atten- 
tion, and reference. 

In section 105 we mention Cambodia 
and also Laos and Vietnam. In section 
108 we mention Japan; in section 131, 
Korea; in section 143, Yugoslavia; in 
section 404, Germany; in section 417, 
Iran; in section 536, Nationalist China. 

It is nothing new for us, in a foreign- 
aid bill and in other bills in the Senate, 
to single out and mention specific coun- 
tries. Our interest in them is specific. 
I contend that our interest in the future 
of India is, too, for the reasons I have 
stated. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment, if I may 
be permitted to complete this comment. 

Consider the existing legislation. Sec- 
tion 404 deals with responsibilities in 
Germany. This is what we have writ- 
ten into the law of the land: 

Sec. 404. Responsibilities in Germany: 
Upon approval by the Secretary of State, a 
part of the German currency now or hereafter 
deposited under the bilateral agreement of 
December 15, 1949, between the United States 
and the First Republic of Germany (or any 
supplementary or succeeding agreement) 
shall be deposited in the GARIOA (Govern- 
ment and Relief in Occupled Areas) special 
account, under the terms of article V of that 
agreement, 


We set forth specific provisions and 
state our responsibilities relative thereto. 
It was a great help to Germany. It was 
a statement of policy. 

Some are arguing that we should not 
single out India for a special reference, 
There was a historic debate in the Sen- 
ate in 1955, in which Formosa was sin- 
gled out in a resolution. I opposed the 
resolution, not because Formosa was sin- 
gled out, but because I did not agree with 
the alleged merits of the resolution. 
There is nothing to the argument that 
we should not retain this language in 
the bill because it specifically mentions 
India. The question is, Would this 
statement of policy be in America’s 
national interest? 

I am interested in doing what I can 
during my period of service here to help 
pave the way for a victory of freedom in 
those parts of the world where the con- 
test is now on. India is one of the key 
spots in the world. 

We talk about psychological warfare. 
We talk about a cold war. This lan- 
guage is a weapon in psychological war- 
fare; yet it is proposed that we spike 
our guns by eliminating this language 
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from the bill. The fact is that here is 
one of our great weapons in the cold 
war and we ought to use it. 

I say to my friends in opposition, that 
if there is some other country which 
has a plan based upon the potentialities 
of economic freedom, as is the second 
5-year plan in India, we should name 
that country and propose an amendment 
to make it perfectly clear that we wish 
to give our support to that country. 
Such an amendment would have my 
support. I intend to support the fight 
for economic freedom around the world, 
so that political freedom will take root 
in all parts of the world where we must 
win men over to our side, wherever the 
country is located. 

There is a case for India, and I think 
we should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which is ours to mention India 
specifically in the bill, and to that extent 
make it clear to the Indian people that 
we intend to do what we can to help 
them in the fight for economic and po- 
litical freedom in the years ahead. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon has made an im- 
portant statement. 

Is it not a fact that in the report of 
the committee every section deals with 
specific countries and specific amounts? 
On page 10 we find the following: 

Besides Korea and Vietnam, defense sup- 
port is programed in fiscal 1959 for 10 other 
countries: Spain, Greece, Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Cambodia, China (Taiwan), Laos, 
Philippines, and Thailand. 


If the Senator from New Hampshire is 
worried for fear that mentioning Iran 
might adversely affect and offend the 
feelings of other countries which are not 
specifically mentioned, I suggest that the 
Senator read the report, in which we 
confine defense support to 10 countries, 
and name them specifically. India is 
not one. 

Anyone reading the report will find 
specific mention of 40 different coun- 
tries, showing how much each is to get. 
We have had aid to Yugoslavia in mu- 
tual-security bills for 5 years. There is 
nothing new about the proposal to de- 
vote particular attention to one speci- 
fied country. As the Senator from Ore- 
gon has pointed out, 40 percent of the 
people in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world live in Asia. Asia is the key to 
our security. 

We are not considering whether an 
original amendment should be adopted, 
but whether we should strike language 
from the bill, which action might cause 
repercussions which would be felt not 
only in India, but all over Asia. We 
would be taking affirmative action 
against India. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire is concerned about the con- 
tinuity of the relations between this 
country and that part of the world, I 
remind him that we have frequently 
spoken of the mistakes made in our 
China policy. We should be concerned 
lest we lose another golden opportunity 
in another part of the area. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for strengthening 
my case. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I merely wish to com- 
ment on what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said about other countries being 
mentioned in the bill. What he says 
is, of course, accurate. Nevertheless, I 
come back to the fact that none of them 
are specifically mentioned in the policy 
statement of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We go even further 
when we include in the bill language 
which, in fact, is the implementation 
of a policy. In the case of the other 
countries mentioned, which are pro- 
vided with specific grants, we are im- 
plementing the policy. We are going 
further than the language with respect 
to India. We are implementing a pol- 
icy. All we are saying, in effect, is that 
we want the Indian people to know 
that we are going to do what we believe 
we can do, based upon the facts as they 
develop, to be of assistance to India's 
so-called second 5-year plan. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to commend the 
senior Senator from Oregon for the fine 
and well-reasoned argument he has 
been making in opposition to the pend- 
ing amendment. I have hitherto pub- 
licly committed myself in support of 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the distinguished 
former Ambassador to India, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER]. I 
should like to do so again, and state 
my further conviction. 

It is very important for the security 
and for the best interests of the United 
States that the unsound amendment 
now before the Senate be defeated. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much for his assistance in the 
debate. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I apol- 
ogize for detaining the Senate any fur- 
ther on this matter, but I have a few 
comments to make which I believe should 
be in the Recorp, following what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
has said. 

I thought that somewhere in the rec- 
ord there might be an embracing of the 
amendment by the Department of State. 
However, I notice at page 304 of the 
hearings, in connection with the discus- 
sion of the matter, the following state- 
ment by Mr, Rountree, of the State 
Department: 

I am not sure that it is desirable to single 
out a particular country from many nations 
which do have urgent requirements for aid. 


I have gone through the hearings, and 
Mr. Rountree, representing the Depart- 
ment of State, says, “I am not sure that 
it is desirable.” 

I do not know whether we are to deter- 
mine the foreign policy, or whether it 
to be directed by the Department of 
State. It may be that we have 97 Secre- 
taries of State. However, I am always 
a little timid about venturing into this 
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field. The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, in effect, said, “Well, 
when we express the sense of the Senate, 
it is not a commitment.” What is the 
sense of the Senate? Is it not the opin- 
ion of the Senate? Is it not the discern- 
ment of the Senate? Is it not the judg- 
ment of the Senate? Is it not the convic- 
tion of the Senate? What does the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations say in its 
report? Let us look at page 7. I wish to 
read only a paragraph from the report: 

The Indian second 5-year plan is now in a 
critical phase. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to let the Indian people know that 
the Congress supports the efforts they are 
making. The amendment will also let the 
executive branch know that the Congress 
approves of steps to aid India. And most 
important, it will serve as a stimulus to 
American efforts to enlist other free coun- 
tries in a united assault on India’s economic 
problems. 

The amendment is a statement of policy. 


Either I can understand the English 
language or I cannot. This language 
has only one significance to me. I wish 
to be sure that it is incorporated in the 
RECORD. 

We now go back to the amendment 
for a moment. It states that it is the 
sense of Congress that we provide as- 
sistance to India. I regard that as a 
moral commitment. How are we to pro- 
vide the assistance? It says we are to 
provide the type that is necessary, the 
magnitude that is necessary, and for a 
duration that is necessary. It says ade- 
quate assistance. Someone else’s ideas 
of adequate and mine may be entirely 
different. 

However, I shall have to sit in the 
Committee on Appropriations when this 
matter comes along and pass on the 
question of adequacy. When the testi- 
mony comes, I may have one view; the 
Department of State may have other 
views. Once this language is written 
into the bill, they will point an accusing 
finger and say, “You will have betrayed 
a commitment of Congress to India if 
you fail to provide aid of a certain type, 
of a certain magnitude, for a certain 
period, and in an amount which is ade- 
quate.” 

For what purpose? To complete 
that is what it says —to complete the 
current program. How far complete it? 
Successfully. That is what it says. I 
do not know whether I have ever en- 
countered a moral commitment in my 
life, but if I have, this is it. 

Let us not forget that there are two 
groups who will be reading the lan- 
guage. We will be reading it. We may 
say it is only a gesture. They will read 
it in Bombay, they will read it in New 
Delhi. They will read it in Calcutta. 
They will read it up in Kashmir. They 
will read it in Karachi. It will be for 
them also to say whether it was a com- 
mitment or not. It takes two, because 
it is a two-way street. 

If it is the desire of the Senate to tie 
our hands now, very well. But I want 
to be on record this afternoon. While 
this is the 6th day of June, 1958, this 
matter will start cooling a little bit, and 
we will forget about the solemnity and 
about the importance of the language 
we write into the bill today. Therefore 
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I wish to be sure that my hands are not 
completely tied before I make what I 
think is a proper protest. 

I wish to add one thought before I 
conclude. The State Department and 
the President direct our foreign pol- 
icy. I have seen no statement from 
the President on this point. I have seen 
no statement from the Secretary of 
State. He has repeatedly testified as to 
the importance and the significance of 
India in the whole world picture. How- 
ever, here is Mr. Rountree, from the 
State Department, testifying at page 304 
of the hearings: 

I am not sure that it is desirable to single 
out a particular country from many na- 
tions which do have urgent requirements 
for aid. 


That statement makes good sense and 
seems to me to state a good policy. I 
intend to support the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment to the Bridges amendment 
so that it will be in good technical form. 
The language is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 34, line 1, 
it is proposed to substitute the follow- 
ing for section 2: 

Section 2 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 is amended by striking the period at 
the end of paragraph (c) thereof and adding 
the following: “and in their efforts to com- 
plete their programs of economic develop- 
ment.” 


Mr. MOSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief comment on what my 
friend the Senator from Illinois has said. 
The language he stresses, which states 
that it is the sense of Congress that we 
shall provide support of a type and mag- 
nitude and duration and adequacy that 
will assist India to complete its plan 
successfully, should be read in the light 
of the preceding language, which says 
that we would join with other nations. 

We are not saying that we alone are 
going to provide the support of a type 
and magnitude and duration and ade- 
quacy to assist India to complete success- 
fully its current program for economic 
development. We say that we are going 
to join with other nations. That makes 
it perfectly clear, it seems to me, by an 
implication that strikes one immediately 
that we do not undertake this project 
alone, but that we are going to cooperate 
with other nations in providing for the 
success of the program. 

The Senator from Illinois is quite 
right. He sits on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Any proposal for any aid 
to India must run the gamut from an 
authorization proposal to an appropria- 
tion bill. I am in favor of that. 

However, I think what we ought to do 
is to make clear to India that we are 
willing to join with other nations in do- 
ing our share. I believe it is clearly im- 
plied that we will do our share, and that 
it is for us to decide what is our share, 
in view of our economic conditions at any 
given time, in view of the world situa- 
tion at any given time, and in view of 
the developments in India at any given 
time. We are not proposing to write a 
blank check for India today. We are 
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proposing to say to India that it is our 
policy—and we are also saying it in 
effect to the executive branch of the 
Government—that it is the sense of Con- 
gress that the executive branch should 
try to work out a support program with 
India in cooperation with other nations 
which will make its second 5-year plan 
successful. 

It is clearly intended by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, or by those of 
us on the committee who favor the 
amendment, not that we write a blank 
check, but that we only say to India: 
“We, in cooperation with other nations, 
will help you try to make your program 
a success.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to make two 
observations. The first is that under 
existing law and under present policy 
we had no difficulty in helping to re- 
habilitate the railways of India. There 
is ample authority to help India with- 
out making a policy statement of any 
kind. That is the first thing. Second, 
I say to my friend from Oregon that I 
took full account of the word “join” 
when the section of the bill speaks of 
joining with other nations. I see in that 
the necessity for an auxiliary program 
to the ICA or MSA program for one par- 
ticular country. That is when our ad- 
ministrative difficulties will really begin 
to overwhelm us. 

Mr. MORSE. I say most respectfully 
that I do not think it is the intention of 
the amendment to set up an auxiliary 
program, but only that we strike this 
blow in our country’s defense in the cold 
war with Russia by saying to the people 
of India, through this language, We 
want to be of help to you, and we will 
join other nations in a program which 
will help you to effectuate the economic 
program you have in mind.” 

Of course, we have not, in this debate 
laid out the blueprint of the second 5- 
year program. Perhaps we should. 
Suffice to say it is an economic program 
which, if it can be successfully imple- 
mented, will go a long way in taking 
India away from the threat of commu- 
nism. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I regret exceedingly 
that I have had to be absent from the 
Senate floor during the debate on the 
amendment proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Bripvces]. I have had to preside at im- 
portant and previously scheduled hear- 
ings for the Subcommittee on Reorgan- 
ization, of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

However, Mr. President, I believe that 
my views on United States policy toward 
India are well known. I summarized 
them as recently as Wednesday after- 
noon of this week, on the Senate floor. 
My remarks may be found on pages 
10109-10110 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for June 4, 1958. 

I said at that time, Mr. President, that 
there was no single area of the world 
where American foreign policy is being 
more closely watched, or more effectively 
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tested, and in the large, strategic, dem- 
ocratically-oriented subcontinent of In- 
dia. It is for that reason that I view the 
pending amendment with such dismay. 
It would delete from the mutual secu- 
rity bill one of the truly significant and 
constructive additions made by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I can 
only repeat now, what I said 2 days ago, 
that: 

The bill now before the Senate does add 
a critically important new statement of 
national policy toward India, and I wel- 
come that statement enthusiastically. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] deserve the heartfelt 
thanks of all of us for their initiative in 
obtaining the inclusion of this new policy 
statement. I was happy to support it. 
I earnestly hope that the statement will 
be included in the bill, and that the ad- 
ministration and Congress will thereafter 
turn their attention in a meaningful and 
deliberate way to the implementation of 
this major new commitment to help India 
succeed. 

Hence, Mr. President, I join others who 
have spoken in urging the defeat of the 
Bridges amendment, and support of the 
position taken by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding that the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] was willing to accept the 
amendment I offered to his amendment. 
I think I am free to propound a unani- 
mous consent request in his behalf that 
the amendment be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to strike out section 2, as 
amended. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
view of the uncertainty which has ex- 
isted in regard to the parliamentary 
meaning and effect of the few words I 
have offered as an amendment to the 
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amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], of course I 
would rather not encumber the amend- 
ment of my distinguished friend. There- 
fore, in order to clarify the parliamen- 
tary situation, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may withdraw my amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Illinois 
whether, as a result, the pending ques- 
tion will be on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
strike out section 2. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
have they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’Manoney], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], and the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] would 
each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr, SALTON- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Anderson Bricker Case, S. Dak. 
Beall Bridges Chavez 
Bennett Butler Curtis 
Bible Capehart Dirksen 


Dworshak Jordan Russell 
Eastland Knowland Stennis 
Ervin Kuchel 
Frear Thurmond 
Goldwater Lausche Thye 
Hoblitzell Malone Watkins 

Mundt Williams 
Jenner Potter 

NAYS—47 
Alken Hennings Morse 
Allott Hickenlooper Morton 
Bush i Murray 
Carlson Holland Neuberger 
Carroll Humphrey Pastore 
Case, N. J J n Payne 
Church Javits Proxmire 
Clark Johnson, Tex, Purtell 
Cooper Kefauver Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Ellender Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Flanders ld Sparkman 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Symington 
Gore McClellan Wiley 
Green McNamara Young 
Hayden Monroney 
NOT VOTING—14 

Barrett Kerr Robertson 
Byrd Long Saltonstall 
Cotton Martin, Pa Schoeppel 
Ives O'Mahoney Yarborough 


Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 


So Mr. Braes’ motion was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY! to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DELAY OF SUBMISSION OF PLAN 
FOR FUTURE CONTROL OF PROP- 
ERTY OF MENOMINEE TRIBE— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to explain to the distin- 
guished Senator from California that 
the conference report on House bill 6322, 
relating to the Menominee Tribe has 
been pending several days. I have de- 
layed calling up the conference report 
until now, because both the distin- 
guished Senators of the State of Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY and Mr. PROXMIRE] 
desired to be on the floor so that they 
could make brief observations about the 
conference report. I ask the Senator 
from California if he will yield to me so 
ose I may present the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield for that 


purpose? 
Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield for that 


purpose, 


The 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. President, I submit a report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6322) to provide that the dates 
for submission of plan for future con- 
trol of property and transfer of the prop- 
erty of the Menominee Tribe shall be 
delayed. I ask unanimous consent for 
me immediate consideration of the re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate, 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6322) to provide that the dates for submis- 
sion of plan for future control of property 
and transfer of the property of the Menomi- 
nee Tribe shall be delayed, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with a further amendment 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “December 31, 
1958,” and insert in lieu thereof “February 
1, 1959.” 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, an amount equal to one-half of 
such expenditures from tribal funds, or the 
sum of $275,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount.”, and insert in lieu thereof “there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, an amount equal to all of such 
expenditures incurred prior to the date this 
sentence becomes effective, plus one-half of 
such expenditures incurred thereafter, or the 
sum of $275,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount.“ 

On page 2, line 17, strike out December 
31, 1958,” and insert in lieu thereof Febru- 
ary 1, 1959." 

On page 3, lines 10 and 11, strike out “De- 
cember 31, 1958,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“February 1, 1959.” 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
James A. HALEY, 
OL Am ENGLE, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
A. L. MILLER, 
E. Y. Berry, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have order, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Chair, 
and I thank the Senator from Illinois. 
This is a matter of great importance to 
the two Senators from Wisconsin. I 
think they are entitled to order and 
silence on the floor. 

Mr. President, this proposed legisla- 
tion has been the subject of extensive 
consideration in the House and in the 
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Senate. On April 29, the conference 
committee met to resolve certain dif- 
ferences in the measure as it had been 
passed by the House and the Senate. 
After a thorough discussion of all the 
issues in disagreement, the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill was agreed to, with cer- 
tain minor changes. 

Before submitting the conference re- 
port to the Senate, I consulted with the 
two able Senators from Wisconsin on the 
language in the bill. Both Wisconsin 
Senators expressed great concern about 
the provisions in the bill with respect to 
the reimbursement of the tribe for the 
costs of the termination program. I 
might say that H. R. 6322, as passed by 
the Senate, provided that the Indians 
would be reimbursed for only one-half 
of such costs, or a maximum of $275,000, 
whichever was the lesser amount. 

At the request of the Wisconsin dele- 
gation, I agreed to return to conference 
with our colleagues from the House in an 
effort to work out language that would 
treat the Indians more liberally in terms 
of financial assistance during the time 
the termination program is in progress. 

Yesterday the House and Senate con- 
ferees again met to discuss the issue of 
reimbursement for the Menominees. 
Language has been agreed to which, in 
my opinion, is much more favorable to 
the Indians. 

The recommendation is that the Fed- 
eral Government will pay all of the costs 
of the Menominee terminal program in- 
curred from 1954 until H. R. 6322 be- 
came effective. Thereafter, until the 
final termination date of December 31, 
1960, is reached, the Federal Govern- 
ment will reimburse the Menominees for 
one-half of any additional expenditures 
incurred. 

The Department of the Interior in- 
forms me that it estimates that the 
Menominees will have incurred expenses 
through fiscal 1958 to the extent of ap- 
proximately $130,000. Under H. R. 6322, 
it is intended that those expenses will 
be fully reimbursed, if they are approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior as proper 
costs of the termination program. I 
understand further that the overall cost 
of terminating the reservation may not 
exceed $200,000. If this is an accurate 
estimate, the cost to the tribe would be 
only $35,000, or one-half of the differ- 
ence between $200,000 and the $130,000 
which the Federal Government will pay. 
Certainly this is more favorable to the 
Indians than the previous language, 
under which the tribe would have had to 
pay one-half of all costs, or $100,000. 

I might add that the Klamath In- 
dians in my own State do not enjoy so 
favorable an arrangement as do the 
Menominees, since under the present law, 
the Klamaths must pay one-half of all 
termination expenses, and those costs are 
very substantially greater than the Wis- 
consin group has to bear. 

I believe, all things considered, H. R. 
6322 is a very reasonable piece of leg- 
islation, and I urge that the Senate adopt 
the conference report. 

We have been very fair to the Me- 
nominee Tribe. My own Klamath Tribe 
did not fare so well, although, of course, 
the Senate has subsequently passed our 
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Klamath Purchase Act, S. 3051, which 
will benefit that great tribe if the bill also 
passes in the other body. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. WILEY. For the record let me 
say that the Menominee Indian Tribe 
has asked to have answered the question 
I am about to propound. The Senator 
from Oregon has clarified the matter, 
but I should like to have the answer 
in the Recorp. Would the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide reimbursement for ob- 
ligations as well as expenditures in- 
curred by the Menominee Indian Tribe 
prior to enactment of the bill into law? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, The Federal Gov- 
ernment will do so, provided such ex- 
penses are approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, according to the under- 
standing I have. 

Mr. WILEY. As I understand the 
provisions of the bill, subject to such 
condition, there would be full reimburse- 
ment of the obligations if they were 
previously approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. WILEY. The tribe wanted to 
have that matter clarified, and the Sen- 
ator has done so. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam happy to do 
so. I have discussed this question not 
only with the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, but also with the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, who likewise expressed 
genuine concern about the matter. It 
is my understanding the expenses in- 
curred up to the date H. R. 6322 becomes 
law will be taken care of by the Federal 
Government, if they have been approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
deeply disappointed in the conference 
report relating to termination of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over the Menominee In- 
dian Tribe. Frankly, I had hoped that 
the legislation would be justifiably re- 
vised so as to adhere to the original Fed- 
eral commitment to provide full reim- 
bursement to the Menominee Tribe for 
costs of termination—at least through 
this year. 

Regrettably, the conference report pro- 
vides that the Federal Government ad- 
here to the policy of full reimbursement 
only until the enactment of the legisla- 
tion; thereafter, the Menominee Indians 
must bear one-half of all costs of termi- 
nation. I point out that thrusting upon 
the tribe a heavy financial obligation 
at this time may seriously disrupt termi- 
nation plans. 

Based on previous Menominee-Federal 
relations, the tribe, in good faith, has 
gone ahead with formulation of plans 
for distributing tribal funds on a per 
capita basis, as well as terminating Fed- 
eral control over tribal affairs. 

Now—in midstream, so to speak—an 
attempt is being made to partially with- 
draw Federal support. This, I believe, 
is extremely unfair. 
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The proposed legislation—H. R. 6322— 
also contains a necessary extension of 
dates for submission of plans for termi- 
nation of Federal control, as well as for 
final withdrawal of jurisdiction. While 
these dates are not as liberal as we might 
wish, the tribe has stressed that it will 
definitely try to meet the deadlines. 

Now, we are faced with making a de- 
cision between two alternatives—neither 
of which is satisfactory: First, vote 
against the bill, because of its undesir- 
able reimbursement provision; or, sec- 
ond, accept the bill, rather than run the 
risk of having the legislation expire at 
the end of 1958 without a workable plan 
for distribution of tribal property and 
withdrawal of Federal jurisdiction over 
tribal affairs. 

Realistically speaking, the outlook for 
more favorable legislation this session 
is practically nil. It would appear neces- 
sary, therefore, to choose the least unde- 
sirable of these alternatives. 

Thus, it is with extreme reluctance 
that I accept—rather than oppose—this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I have just received a 
telegram from Wisconsin’s attorney 
general, Stewart Honeck, also chair- 
man of the Menominee Indian Study 
Committee, affirming the position I have 
just expressed. I request unanimous 
consent to have the telegram printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We are most unhappy with the present 
recommendation of the conference commit- 
tee. We cannot risk proceeding without an 
extension bill and therefore most reluctantly 
agree to the present proposal. 

Stewart G. HONECK, 
Attorney General, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
because I know he did the best that 
could be done under all the circum- 
stances. After all, we see compromises 
effected every day on the floor of the 
Senate and in committee. The Senator 
has been very gracious and very co- 
operative, and I thank him. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I express my ap- 
preciation for the generous comments of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I know 
both the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
and his able colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, realize that I have 
done everything I could for the Menom- 
inee Tribe. The Menominee Tribe is 
cared for very generously under the 
reimbursement provisions of the Ter- 
mination Act, more generously than was 
the Klamath Tribe of my own State, 
as I have explained. I doubt if any 
Senator could be more fair than that. 

Mr. WILEY. Perhaps we can see that 
the Senator from Oregon is elected a 
member of the tribe. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would be most 
happy to be elected a member of the 
Menominee Tribe. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
one Senator yield? 

NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wholeheartedly 
support the statement of my able senior 
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colleague [Mr. WILEY]. Like him, I had 
hoped for more, as did the attorney 
general, I still believe the Menominee 
Indians deserve more. On the other 
hand, I believe it is only fair to say that 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
has been extremely generous and patient 
in the time and attention he has given 
to this matter. 

He has listened very carefully. He 
has been under great duress, and he has 
handled himself admirably. I think he 
has shown that he is a man of courtesy 
and consideration, for which I am very 
grateful. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
thank both Senators from Wisconsin, I 
should like to say for the Recorp that 
the fact that we returned to the confer- 
ence with the House, and extended the 
amount of funds by which the Govern- 
ment will reimburse the Menominee 
Tribe, is a tribute to the prestige of the 
Wisconsin delegation in the Senate. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for his courtesy in permitting the sub- 
mission of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS FUND IN UNITED 
NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those like myself who believe that 
technical assistance has a vital role to 
play in the economic development of the 
less developed nations were very glad to 
see the United States put forward a pro- 
posal for a special projects fund in the 
U. N. General Assembly last year. The 
resolution embodying the proposal was, 
with only minor modifications, adopted 
unanimously. Even the delegates from 
the Communist bloc joined in supporting 
it despite the criticism they earlier 
leveled at it. 

The special projects fund was con- 
ceived as a way of supplementing the 
existing United Nations technical as- 
sistance program, This in large part 
consists of fellowships and demonstra- 
tions. The purpose of the special proj- 
ects fund is to carry this process a step 
further by making it possible to institute 
the training and gather the economic 
data within a country—make the sur- 
veys, assess resources and their poten- 
tialities—needed to put the knowledge 
thus gained to effective use. It will not 
in itself provide capital but rather is 
designed to provide the necessary bridge 
from technical assistance to actual eco- 
nomic development and the productive 
employment of capital. 

The reaction to the United States 
proposal was most heartening. Its sig- 
nificance was indicated in a comment of 
Secretary General Hammarskjold in a 
press conference following adjournment 
of the General Assembly last December. 
He said: 

I would highlight, first of all, the special 
projects fund decision which opens new pos- 
sibilities for the development of economic 
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assistance in forms which are not open to 
all those various political objections which 
we know only too well. It may have opened 
the door to a much more active contribution 
both of the United Nations itself and of 
member governments, With the very keen 
sense of the importance of this problem 
which you know I have, I, of course, regard 
this as a major achievement. I may re- 
mind you of the fact that the United States 
representative in commenting upon it, used 
the word “milestone” which is a very strong 
word, and I for one would agree with him. 


The warm reception thus accorded 
United States initiative in this area 
makes many of us particularly sorry to 
note that the mutual security bill as re- 
ported to the Senate floor continues the 
mandatory reductions in the United 
States percentage contribution to the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program, The provisions approved by 
the House committee which would 
stabilize the United States contribution 
at 40 percent for the next few years 
seem to me to be far more realistic in 
terms of real United States interest. 

Representative Jupp put the matter 
well in his testimony on this point before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Record the pertinent paragraphs from 
Mr. Jupp’s testimony. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graphs were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


That brings us to the question of how 
much the United States share of such a fund 
should be. Secretary Wilcox has already 
referred to this. You will recall that in the 
last session of the Congress, largely on the 
initiative of this committee of the Senate, 
@ provision was incorporated in the mutual 
security legislation that the United States 
contribution to the U. N. technical assistance 
program must go down from 45 percent in 
the current year to 38 percent in the coming 
fiscal year and not more than 33% percent 
in the following fiscal year and thereafter. 

I supported in the House a similar limita- 
tion, except at a somewhat slower rate of re- 
duction. All during the years since I was a 
delegate to the World Health Assembly in 
1950, I have been insisting, first, that it is 
not good for any international agency to be 
dependent on any one country for more than 
a third of its budget. And second, that after 
those years of experience with the United 
Nations, it ought to be possible now to cut 
down our American contribution and get 
others to increase their contributions cor- 
respondingly. 

I still think those arguments are valid as 
far as the regular administrative budgets of 
the United Nations and the various special- 
ized agencies are concerned. But when I 
realized the desperate need of these countries 
for the kind of assistance and encourage- 
ment that this special projects fund could 
give, and when I saw their incapacity, in 
fact, to make the larger contributions in 
usable currencies that would be necessary, 
and when I saw how relatively insignificant 
would be the additional amount of money 
required of us in comparison with our total 
expenditures in this field, and when I saw 
how great its value would be both in actual 
work accomplished and in favorable psycho- 
logical reactions, I felt strongly that the 
United States, in its own intelligent long- 
term interest, ought to offer to stabilize our 
contribution to the proposed special projects 
fund at about 40 percent for the next few 
years. Otherwise the fund just will not come 
into being—and, in fact, the existing United 
Nations technical assistance program will 
have to be contracted. That is already hap- 
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pening under our reduction this year from 
50 to 45 percent. 

Our contribution to United Na- 
tions technical assistance was about 60 per- 
cent. That has been reduced to 45 percent— 
a cut of one-fourth—during the last 6 years. 

If we follow existing legislation, we have 
to go down to 38 percent next year and 33% 
percent the following year. That is a 26 per- 
cent further cut in the next 2 years below 
the year’s level. 

In cutting our share 25 percent in 6 years, 
we have taken the fat out, if there was fat 
there. If we go ahead now and cut 26 per- 
cent more, an even larger percentage, in the 
next 2 years, the actual result will not be 
to get other countries to increase their share 
enough to make up the difference. The re- 
sult will be to start the program downhill 
instead of uphill. The job just won't get 
done and we will be defeating our own ob- 
jectives. 

Or, to put it another way, to reduce our 
share of the program’s budget from 50 to 
45 percent, which is what we did the current 
fiscal year, is a 10-percent cut. To go down as 
existing law requires, from 45 to 38 percent 
in the coming year is an additional 15-per- 
cent cut, Now, if the cut of 10 percent in the 
current year has produced a two-or-three- 
million-dollar reduction in the program, de- 
spite the fact that most of the other con- 
tributing countries increased their con- 
tributions, just what will a further cut of 
15 percent this coming year do? 

There isn’t any question, Mr. Chairman, 
but that if we go through with the reduc- 
tions required by existing legislation, we will 
defeat the very purpose we had in starting 
the technical assistance program, which is to 
help these less-developed countries get on 
their feet, give them the capacity to improve 
the living standards of their people, and 
give them the will and ability to defend 
their newly won independence. Unless they 
become able to do that, we cannot hope to 
have security and peace for ourselves. 

I think we ought to change our position 
and stabilize our contribution at 40 percent 
for the present, not as a concession to others, 
but as a smart move for ourselves. 

In the first place, it will enable us to do 
more for less, as Secretary Wilcox has just 
pointed out. Our money will go further be- 
cause, for every dollar we contribute, they 
will put in a dollar and a half. That 
means 2½ times as much money available 
as when we pay the whole cost, as in our 
bilateral programs. And if the United Na- 
tions technical assistance programs falter or 
fail, our own interests will require that we 
expand our bilateral programs. Isn't it bet- 
ter to pay 40 percent of the bill than 100 
percent? 

Again, the United Nations program will 
have more technicians and experts from 
other countries, who are just as well quali- 
fied as ours, and many of whom are more 
effective, because they are willing to live 
more simply and closer to the people among 
whom they work. Also more of them can 
speak other languages. 

Furthermore, they will often work for 
lower salaries than you can get equally com- 
petent Americans for. In short, under this 
proposal we can increase by 2% times the 
amount of money for technical assistance 
and development, and can do the job more 
efficiently. 

A second benefit is that we will win more 
confidence abroad. Giving more of our as- 
sistance through such a multilateral fund 
will decisively refute the propaganda that 
we are economic imperialists, willing to as- 
sist only when we can do it bilaterally so 
that we can, allegedly, make the recipient 
countries our economic satellites, 

Third, we will get more good will, be- 
cause it will enable the recipient govern- 


ments to get out from under the Communist 


charge that they are prejudicing their real 
independence in taking ald bilaterally from 
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the United States. The Communists don’t 
want their economies to be strong; they want 
them to deteriorate until the Communists 
can take over. We do want them to be 
strong. To the extent that the countries 
are able to improve the well-being of their 
people and strengthen their independence, 
they achieve their objectives—and ours, 

Fourth, by winning more confidence and 
good will, we will gain more influence. I am 
convinced that the best way to increase our 
influence is not to try so hard and so ob- 
viously to increase our influence. To help 
them do what they want most to do—achleve 
economic development—in ways that win 
appreciation, confidence, and good will, will 
give us greater influence than will legalistic 
strings. 

Fifth, we will greatly strengthen those gov- 
ernments. 

And sixth, we will get more stability in 
the world and, therefore, more progress 
toward the overall political objectives of all 
of our policies and programs, namely, the 
peace and security of the world which means 
our own peace and security. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this connection it should be 
noted that Mr. Jupp's views are shared 
by the entire United States delegation 
to the United Nations. On December 11, 
1957, they wired the Secretary of State: 

Re percentage of United States contribu- 
tion to U. N. expanded technical assistance 
program and proposed special projects fund. 

As Department aware, Congressmen Jupp 
and CARNAHAN plan effort in Congress to get 
revision in legislation to permit United States 
contribute 40 percent to UNETAP and pro- 
posed special projects fund, rather than re- 
duction to 334, percent now provided in 
mutual-security legislation, 

USGADEL fully in accord this position and 
urges Department revise United States posi- 
tion on percentage issue to assure executive 
branch support Jupp and CARNAHAN efforts. 


The State Department view was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Wilcox in the same hear- 
ing as follows: 


A percentage limitation, Mr. Chairman, can 
be a good thing. Properly set, I think it does 
stimulate other contributions, and it does 
impose a necessary sense of financial respon- 
sibility. 

There may be times, however, when the 
battle of a few percentage points can be won 
at considerable cost to us in good will and 
cooperation from other countries. I feel that 
this danger does exist with respect to the 
present percentage-limitation provisions of 
this law. 


One other point in this connection de- 
serves mention, I believe. The bill as 
pasesd by the House would permit local 
cost assessments paid by the recipient 
countries to be included in reckoning the 
total amount contributed to the techni- 
cal assistance program. Since 1954, the 
local costs have normally been required 
from countries receiving the services of 
the U. N. technical assistance experts. So 
long as they are paid into the central 
fund and audited as are other contri- 
butions, including our own, I see no rea- 
son for excluding them in estimating 
the percentage we will contribute. 

For the 1958 technical assistance pro- 
gram they are estimated to amount to 
$3.1 million or 3 percent of an overall 
estimated contribution from all coun- 
tries of $101.9 million. 

Mr. President, the inclusion of these 
costs in figuring the United States con- 
tribution can hardly increase the United 
States contribution by any substantial 
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amount. The effect, however, on others 
of thus recognizing the full effort they 
are making would, I believe, be substan- 
tial in stimulating and encouraging even 
greater endeavors. For these reasons, 
I hope the House provisions on both these 
points will prevail. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the Senator from New Jersey 
in calling to the attention of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate the 
very great contribution which can be 
made by the United Nations Special 
Projects Fund as part of the U. N. Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program 
as dealt with in section 7 (b) of the bill 
which, in the version of the bill which 
is before the Senate, differs from the cor- 
responding provision in the version of 
the bill which was passed by the House 
of Representatives. 

As my colleague has explained, if the 
provision which is to be found in the 
version of the bill before the Senate is 
retained, then the percentage our coun- 
try can contribute will decline to 38 per- 
cent in 1959 and to 33% percent in 1960, 
whereas the House has fixed the per- 
centage at 40 percent. 

For a number of years we have op- 
posed, in the United Nations, the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund For Economic 
Development, which is called SUNFED, 
because, in substance, the United States 
felt that it was unwise and would rather 
hinder the development of underdevel- 
oped areas, because both they and we 
would be biting off far more than we 
could chew or digest and because there 
was no guaranty whatever that the 
program would be adequately financed. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the un- 
derdeveloped areas have backed SUNFED 
very strongly; and the only means by 
which we, in cooperation with other 
nations, have been able to hold off the 
establishment of SUNFED which we 
considered unwise at this time has been 
by means of the astoundingly able job 
which has been done by Congressman 
Jupp in the U. N. General Assembly’s 
last session in getting adopted the reso- 
lution for the Special Projects Fund. 

Mr. President, this Special Projects 
Fund will constitute the link between 
straight technical assistance and more 
extensive development, by providing for 
planning for projects and for institutes 
in which people can be taught how to ad- 
minister these projects when they are 
financed. If we fail to go along with the 
House of Representatives we will be 
yielding the benefit of an important gain 
for our point of view made in the U. N. 

For these reasons, I think the course 
of greatest economy and greatest effi- 
ciency is for the Senate to join the House 
of Representatives in favoring the pro- 
visions which have been voted by the 
House of Representatives; and I com- 
mend that course very strongly to the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 


WASHINGTON AREA AIRSPACE 
PROBLEM 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 
Mr. KNOWLAND. T yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
current and growing critical problem of 
airspace in the Washington area em- 
phasizes the immediate and urgent need 
to do something about it now, and not in 
the distant or indefinite future. 

The Subcommitee on Military Con- 
struction, of which I am the chairman, 
has the main responsibility for recom- 
mending the authorizations which are 
essential for the establishment of mili- 
tary installations, including airbases. 
Currently we are considering S. 3756, 
the fiscal year 1959 military construction 
authorization bill. Two items are in- 
cluded in the bill; one for the Navy in the 
amount of approximately $18 million, 
and one close to $20 million for the Air 
Force. These authorizations if ap- 
proved are to be utilized in the expansion 
of Andrews Air Force Base and the John 
Tower Air Facility located at Andrews. 
The services have indicated that they 
propose eventually to move their flying 
operations from Bolling and Anacostia 
fields. 

For some time I have been gravely con- 
cerned about the problems arising from 
the multiple utilization of airspace by 
military and civilian aircraft. It is ob- 
vious that the airspace problem in 
Washington is becoming more and more 
acute, even as it is in many other parts 
of the country. I feel strongly, and I 
know that other committee members 
agree with me, that Congress can no 
longer approve the establishment or ex- 
pansion of military air facilities in heav- 
ily populated centers without covering 
thoroughly the airspace problem. 

A few days ago we took preliminary 
testimony from Navy and Air Force wit- 
nesses concerning their plans to move 
air operations from Bolling and Ana- 
costia. At that time the witnesses indi- 
cated that they proposed to move as soon 
as the construction of adequate facili- 
ties at Andrews were completed. One 
witness indicated that such a move 
might be as late as the first quarter of 
the calendar year 1963 before Bolling 
and the MATS terminal at National 
Airport would cease to be used. The ear- 
liest possible date mentioned in the testi- 
mony was some time late in 1960. Ican- 
not help feeling that this is not early 
enough. 

We all understand that the services 
have many military requirements con- 
stituting the operation of aircraft in the 
Washington area, but I have come to the 
conclusion that regardless of these re- 
quirements some additional vigorous and 
prompt action must be taken immedi- 
ately to ease the situation, even if it 
means that on a temporary basis we must 
find substitute solutions to meet the re- 
quirements of the military. 

In 1957, there were 280,000 flights from 
National Airport, of which 7,700 were 
MATS aircraft. At Bolling there were 
42,000; at Anacostia, 72,000. Andrews 
also was a busy airport with 222,000 
flights. This makes a total of about 
626,000 aircraft operations in the Wash- 
ington area annually of which, if these 
figures taken from the testimony are 
correct, only a litle more than 270,000 
were civilian. These figures sound fan- 
tastically high; but they are taken di- 
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rectly from testimony given the commit- 
tee on May 26, so I assume they are cor- 
rect—at least accurate enough to indi- 
cate the magnitude of the problem. 

Today, I asked Gen. E. R. Quesada, 
Special Assistant to the President, Chair- 
man of the Airways Modernization 
Board, and Chairman of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee, to appear before the 
subcommittee and discuss the problem. 
We found General Quesada highly in- 
formed on the subject and most co- 
operative. We indicated to General 
Quesada that we wanted not only a tem- 
porary solution for the interim period, 
but also a permanent one predicated on 
long-range planning. 

I suggested to General Quesada that 
he check with the services involved, and 
review the possibility of immediately 
moving certain of the proficiency and 
other military flying operations from the 
Washington area to outlying areas, even 
if such required conditions which would 
not be considered satisfactory to meet 
all military requirements over a long pe- 
riod of time. General Quesada readily 
agreed to make such an investigation, 
and promised to give the Committee a 
report within the next 10 days. 

Mr. President, it becomes increasingly 
obvious that we must soon find a definite 
solution to the airspace congestion 
which in the past few months has re- 
sulted in so many tragic fatalities. I 
cannot help but feel that many of those 
disasters could have been avoided 
through long-range planning. It seems 
clear that we must move as many of these 
flying activities as possible away from 
our cities and congested areas, in accord- 
ance with a master plan. I make these 
remarks both to emphasize the problem 
once more and to indicate that some- 
thing should be done about it. I call on 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
to give every cooperation to General 
Quesada in his survey, and to move with 
all possible dispatch. 

I suggest that immediate arrange- 
ments be made to lessen the area’s air 
traffic—even if that requires the trans- 
portation of pilots to other fields, such 
as Patuxent or Norfolk, for their pro- 
ficiency flying. This was one of the 
main items we asked General Quesada 
to weigh. 

Mr. President, we look forward with 
Eoen interest to his report in 10 days’ 

e. 


PROGRAM OF GRANTS-IN-AID TO 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
FOR HOSPITALIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House in 
connection with House bill 6908, a bill to 
authorize modification and extension of 
the program of grants-in-aid to the Re- 
public of the Philippines for the hos- 
pitalization of certain veterans, to re- 
store eligibility for hospital and medical 
care to certain veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States residing in 
the Philippines, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
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House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 6908, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

May 28, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 to the bill 
(H. R. 6908) entitled “An act to authorize 
modification and extension of the program 
of grants-in-aid to the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines for the hospitalization of certain 
veterans, to restore eligibility for hospital 
and medical care to certain veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States residing in 
the Philippines, and for other purposes” and 
concur therein; and 

That the House disagree to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the House has agreed to all Senate 
amendments to this bill but one. That 
amendment deals with eligibility stand- 
ards of veterans. 

With the approval of the minority 
leader, and the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I now move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 3. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend fur- 
ther the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, and ask 
that it be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 48, line 4, before the 
comma, to insert the words: “furnished 
to foreign governments by the United 
States under this act or any other for- 
eign assistance program of the United 
States.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
amendment is not printed, but it is very 
brief, and I shall read it in order that 
Senators may follow it. 

On page 48, line 4, before the comma, 
it is proposed to insert the words: “fur- 
nished to foreign governments by the 
United States under this act or any other 
foreign assistance program of the United 
States.” 

The background of this amendment is 
that in the House the committee had in- 
serted certain language in the bill. 
When it reached the floor the so-called 
Sikes amendment was adopted, reading 
as follows: 

Such regulations shall prohibit the re- 
turn to the United States (other than for 
the Armed Forces of the United States and 
its allies) of any military arms or ammuni- 
tion furnished to foreign governments by 
the United States under this act or any other 


foreign assistance program of the United 
States. 


When the bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations there was a 
considerable amount of discussion. The 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy] offered some lan- 
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guage which was finally included, after 
considerable discussion. It reads as 
follows: 

Such regulations shall prohibit the return 
to the United States for sale in the United 
States, other than for the Armed Forces of 
the United States and its allies, of any mili- 
tary firearms of United States manufacture 
whether or not advanced in value or im- 
proved in condition in foreign countries. 
This prohibition shall not extend to small 
arms and ammunition which have been 
changed and so substantially transformed 
as to become articles of foreign manufacture. 


This amendment comes at the end of 
section 414 (b), and it relates to muni- 
tions control. 

I think it is fair to say that most Mem- 
bers of the committee were very much 
impressed by the arguments of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts in relation to 
any arms which had been furnished 
under the Mutual Aid Act or any of its 
predecessors. 

There was considerable sentiment in 
the committee—though it does not fin- 
ally reveal itself in the language which 
was reported to the Senate—to the effect 
that in dealing with other arms we were 
dealing with a subject which should 
come before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee or other appropriate committee of 
the Senate dealing with foreign trade. 
It was felt that it was not a matter which 
should be dealt with in connection with 
the mutual-aid program. 

I should like to address an inquiry to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], to see whether, under the 
circumstances, he could accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. GREEN. I shall be glad, on be- 
half of the committee, to take the 
amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWL AND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 35, line 
3, immediately after “Sec. 5.” it is pro- 
posed to insert (a)“. 

On page 35, between lines 12 and 13, 
it is proposed to insert the following 
new subsection: 

(b) Section 143 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (which relates to 
assistance to Yugoslavia), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 143. Prohibition of assistance to 
Yugoslavia and Poland: Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no assistance shall 
be furnished under this act to Yugoslavia or 
Poland after the expiration of 60 days follow- 


ing the date of the enactment of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958.“ 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple amendment. I do not see 
any reason for a great deal of discussion 
of it. Members of this body know 
whether they approve or do not approve 
rolling out the red carpet and strength- 
ening Communist governments such as 
Yugoslavia and Poland. I am against 
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communism wherever it exists. It is a 
menacing international conspiracy. For 
that reason I propose shutting off any 
future aid to Yugoslavia and Poland, ~ 

Mr. President, I could discuss the 
amendment for hours; but I have stated 
the main issue. I think all Senators 
know the story. I rest my case there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment which I have prepared on this sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRIDGES 


The Congress of the United States is once 
again faced with the question of foreign-aid 
policies and programs. 

Since adjournment last August, a number 
of events directly bearing on this question 
have occurred. Those relating to Yugoslavia 
and Poland are the concern of my remarks at 
this time. 

As I understand State Department policy, 
it is to grant aid to Yugoslavia and Poland as 
a calculated gamble, hoping those govern- 
ments will assert independence from the 
U. S. S. R. The administration contends it 
is to our best interest to encourage national 
communism which would thereby crack the 
solid wall of the Soviet bloc. : 

Events of the past few months hardly en- 
dorse this reasoning. On the contrary only 
last November Tito called it a “stupidity” to 
assert either Yugoslavia or Poland was cul- 
tivating national communism. He said they 
are not. 

Gomulka has called for greater ties with 
the Soviet and signed the November Com- 
munist communique which reaffirmed the 
international nature of the Communist 
movement. 

Poland voted more often against the United 
States position in the session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly last fall than Russia did. 

Poland and Yugoslavia voted against the 
UN resolution condemning the Soviet Union 
for its action against the Hungarian people 
in the freedom revolt. 

Poland voted against a resolution urging 
admission of South Korea to the United 
Nations.. Yugoslavia abstained. 

Poland voted against a U. N. resolution 
urging unification of Korea. Yugoslavia 
abstained. 

Yugoslavia formally re Commu- 
nist East Germany. Poland has had diplo- 
matic relations with East Germany since the 
latter government was set up. 

Poland attended the Russian 40th anni- 
versary celebration in Moscow last Novem- 
ber. Tito did not, but he called for full 
unity of all socialist—meaning Communist— 
forces. 

Nevertheless in less than a year, the 
United States had extended $193 million in 
aid to Poland. 

And Yugoslavia continues to receive 
American assistance. 

There are some people who sincerely con- 
tend that Tito’s brand of communism is 
not the dangerous brand of communism 
that Khrushchey's is. 

There are some people who contend the 
Gomulka government represents a move for 
Polish independence from Moscow. 

I should like to remind the Members of 
the Senate and the people of the United 
States of statements made by both Tito ind 
Gomulka that clearly and firmly show that 
Tito and Gomulka are dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists and that they do not consider 
there is any such thing as national com- 
munism. 

I have in my hand a pamphlet prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
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Library of Congress at the direction of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

This pamphlet gives historical data on 
Tito and on Gomulka, It is dated October 
11, 1957, and so is fairly up to date. 

The very first sentence regarding Tito 
quotes the dictator of Yugoslavia as sum- 
ming up his life in one sentence. Tito de- 
clared “I am a Communist and nothing but 
a Communist.” 

If Tito says he is a Communist, we should 
take him at his word; and, I might add, 
that is one of the few statements Tito has 
made which I consider reliable. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee pamphlet continues: 

“Tito is a part of the world Communist 
movement. The clash with Stalin in 1948, 
it is true, forced Tito's reorientation in for- 
eign affairs (reconciliation with Greece, ac- 
ceptance of military and economic aid from 
the Western Powers, etc.) but in no funia- 
mental way did it alter his political faith. 
This dispute with Stalin was primarily a 
personal affair, a power struggle between two 
dictators, and not a disagreement on the 
general tenets of Marxism-Leninism. 

“Tito never denied the ‘validity’ and 
‘truth’ of Communist doctrine, but he con- 
tested Stalin’s right to impinge upon his 
own domain and Stalin's refusal to tolerate 
‘little Stalins'.“ 

Referring to a 1957 interview, the pam- 
phlet states that Tito acknowledged there 
was “some difference” between communism 
in Yugoslavia and the U. S. S. R. He has- 
tened to add that “there are not big, ideo- 
logical differences, 

He said further, according to the pam- 
phlet, that we have the same alm—that is to 
say—the building of socialism and com- 
munism.” 

According to the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee pamphlet, Tito and Go- 
mulka met in 1957 and reaffirmed their ties 
to Moscow without reservation. Here are 
the exact words: 

“At the end of his recent conferences with 
Premier Gomulka of Poland, Tito and the 
Polish dictator again reaffirmed their ties to 
Moscow without reservation. 

“When the United Nations General As- 
sembly voted overwhelmingly to condemn 
Russia for the bloody reprisals against the 
Hungarian patriots, both Poland and Yugo- 
slavia dutifully voted against such con- 
demnation.” 

In conclusion, the pamphlet declares: 

“Before, during, and after World War II. 
Tito has invariably shown himself to be a 
dedicated Communist. A powerful ideolog- 
ical affinity binds him firmly to his Com- 
munist brethren. During the last few years, 
in fact, he has clearly moved closer to a po- 
litical alignment with Moscow. Tito’s gen- 
eral philosophy of life, the nature of his 
regime, and his inflexible commitment to 
communism all militate against a lasting 
rift with the Kremlin.” 

Now, I should like to read excerpts from 
the same pamphlet issued by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee regard- 
ing Premier Gomulka of Poland. I quote: 

“Gomulka does not have any intention of 
abandoning the Communist system; on the 
contrary, while his ‘road to socialism’ may 
differ from the Russian one, it is still a road 
to socialism. Although he has made a few 
adjustments to the local situation in Po- 
land, he insists upon carrying out the tenets 
of Marxism-Leninism, a position which sim- 
ply means that the problems he faces will 
never be solved as long as he or any other 
Communist is in power. 

“Gomulka has made his position abun- 
dantly clear. He denies being a ‘national 
Communist,’ stating that this concept is an 
American invention. 

“To prove this, he emphasizes that his 
program includes the main alms of every 
Communist Party, which he describes as: 
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“(1) the seizure of power by the Commu- 
nists; 


“(2) the establishment of a Communist 
dictatorship; 

“(3) nationalization of industry, collecti- 
tivization of agriculture, and the establish- 
ment of a planned economy; and 

“(4) promotion of international com- 
munism in foreign affairs.” 

Let us consult Mr. Gomulka’s own words. 
According to the Un-American Activities 
pamphlet I have here, Gomulka has said: 

“There are only two camps, two roads—the 
road to socialism represented by the Soviet 
Union, and the road to capitalism and im- 
perialism represented by the United States. 

“I realize very well where the future of 
the Polish nation and of the Polish working 
class lies—it is not with the West.” 

I call the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to this further statement of Gomulka: 

“If there is anyone who thinks that it is 
possible to kindle anti-Soviet moods in Po- 
land, then he is deeply mistaken. No at- 
tempt to sow distrust of the Soviet Union 
will find a response among the people of Po- 
land.“ 

Mr. President, I take these statements at 
full face value. I think the American people 
should take them at full face value. 

We made the great mistake of not taking 
Hitler at his word. Let us not make that 
mistake again. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment to deny aid to Yugoslavia 
and Poland. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

e Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay;” if I 
were permitted to vote I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are absent on official business, 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrd] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Frear] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston] is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] would 
vote yea“ and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, HAYDEN] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Kansas 
LMr. Schorr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Corton], the Senator from West 
Virginia IMr. Revercoms], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
Cooper] is detained on official business, 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Corron] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 54, as follows: x 


YEAS—22 
Bricker in R 
Bridges Goldwater Smith, Maine 
Butler ka Talmadge 
Capehart Jenner Thurmond 
Chavez Jordan Williams 
Curtis Knowland Young 
Dworshak Malone 
Eastland Potter 
NAYS—54 

Alken Gore McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hennings rse 

Hickenlooper Morton 
Bennett Mundt 
Bible Hoblitzell Neuberger 

Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson Jackson Payne 
Carroll Javits Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex, Purtell 
Case, S. Dax. Kefauver Smathers 
Ch Kennedy Smith, N. J, 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 

las Lausche Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Flanders Mansfield Watkins 
Fulbright Martin,Iowa Wiley 
NOT VOTING—20 

Barrett Frear Johnston, S. d. 
Byrd Hayden Kerr 
Cooper Holland Long 
Cotton Ives Martin, Pa. 


McClellan Revercomb Schoeppel 
Murray Robertson Yarborough 
O’Mahoney Saltonstall 

So Mr. Brinces’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“6-5-58—D” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 63, between 
lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

(1) Amend subsection (h) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(h) The term ‘value’ means 

“(1) with respect to any excess equipment 
or materials furnished under chapter 1 of 
title I, the gross cost of repairing, rehabili- 
tating, or modifying such equipment or ma- 
terials prior to being so furnished; 

“(2) with respect to any nonexcess equip- 
ment or materials furnished under chapter 1 
of title I, which are taken from the mobili- 
zation reserve, or which are taken from the 
mobilization reserve but with respect to 
which the Secretary of Defense has certified 
that it is not necessary fully to replace such 
equipment or materials in the mobilization 
reserve, the average gross cost of each unit 
of that equipment and materials owned by 
the furnishing agency, adjusted as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may determine to be appro- 
priate for condition and market value, but 
in no instance shall such adjustment result 
in a price in excess of the average gross cost 
of such equipment and materials; and 

“(3) with respect to any equipment or ma- 
terials furnished under chapter 1 of title I, 
which are procured for the purpose of be- 
ing so furnished, the gross cost to the United 
States of such equipment and materials. 

“In determining the gross cost incurred by 
any agency in repairing, rehabilitating, or 
modifying any excess equipment furnished 
under chapter 1 of title I, all parts, acces- 
sories, or other materials used in the course 
of repair, rehabilitation, or modification shall 
be priced in accordance with the current 
standard pricing policies of such agency.” 

On page 63, line 5, strike out “(1)” and 
insert ‘(2).” 

On page 63, line 7, strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(3)” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore I discuss the pending amendment, I 
should like to review, for the benefit of 
my colleagues, the course of this coun- 
try’s foreign-aid program from its in- 
ception. 

During and soon after the close of 
World War II, this Nation began a pro- 
gram of aiding peoples throughout 
Western Europe, the Middle East and 
the Far East, who were badly hurt, 
either financially or otherwise by the 
war. I assume that I am correct when 
I say that the United States is the only 
nation which ever fought a war, defeated 
its enemy, and then turned around and 
gave aid and assistance to its former 
enemies. 

Mr, President, at this time I shall not 
go into the details of how such a course 
came about. My objective at this time 
is to describe how an aid program such 
as was started by this country after 
World War I could balloon into a being 
of mammoth expenditures, 

It will be recalled that the first actual 
organization designed to furnish aid to 
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destitute peoples which the United States 
established, with the assistance of some 
of our friends across the seas, was 
UNRRA, although prior to that time, we 
had given considerable aid on an emer- 
gency basis to the French, Italians, and 
other peoples of Western Europe. This 
aid, at the beginning, was devoted pri- 
marily to the relief of actual hardships. 
But soon relief grew into rehabilitation; 
and from rehabilitation we proceeded to 
reconstruction. 

Mr. President, all of that was, in a 
measure, begun when UNRRA was estab- 
lished. Under that program, although 
we were acting in association with some 
countries of Western Europe, Uncle Sam 
paid 73 percent of the total spent. 

In passing, I wish to say that soon 
after the war I visited many countries 
which had received aid through UNRRA. 
In particular, I remember going to Ethi- 
opia. There, I saw more than 2,000 disk 
plows and many tractors stacked up, and 
which were never used. Those disk plows 
and tractors could have been of value to 
the United States; but we deprived our- 
selves of them, in order to make them 
available to our friends who had been 
hurt by a cruel war. However, the man- 
ner and method in which UNRRA was 
administered remind me a good deal of 
the way in which later programs have 
been administered. There was then, and 
there has been since, decided waste in 
all these programs, as I have pointed out 
on many occasions. 

Up to the dissolution of UNRRA, 
United States expenditures amounted to 
approximately $9 billion in grants and 
from seven to eight billion dollars in 
loans. It is my sincere hope some of 
this will be repaid. This was the cost 
as the UNRRA program began as a relief 
program, as I have just stated and then 
moved into the field of rehabilitation. 

When it was found that our friends, 
who had contributed some funds to 
UNRRA, would not put up any more for 
the new field of reconstruction, then it 
was that big-hearted Uncle Sam was 
asked to carry the entire load. Soon 
. was born the well-known Marshall 
plan. 

I wish Senators would listen, and I 
hope those who are not present will read 
the Recorp, so they can find out exactly 
what kind of a program that great gen- 
eral, George Catlett Marshall, asked us 
to embark upon. 

Mr. President, I have no apologies to 
make for the vote I cast in favor of that 
original program. If I had it to do over, 
I would vote for it again, because its 
original concept made sense, 

It was to assist our friends across the 
seas who had been hurt by a most cruel 
war. 

What did General Marshall say about 
what was to become known as the Mar- 
shall plan? 

In discussing the plight in which Eu- 
rope found itself at that time, General 
Marshall said: 


It is logical that the United States should 
do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, without which there can be no po- 
litical stability and no assured peace. Our 
policy is directed not against any country 
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or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation, and chaos, 

Its purpose should be the revival of a 
working economy in the world so as to per- 
mit the emergence of social and political 
conditions in which free institutions can 
exist. Such assistance, I am convinced, 
must not be on a piecemeal basis as various 
crises develop. Any assistance that this 
Government may render in the future should 
provide a cure rather than a mere palliative. 


General Marshall continued: 

It would be neither fitting nor efficacious 
for this Government to undertake to draw up 
unilaterally a program designed to place Eu- 
rope on its feet economically. This is the 
business of the European. The initiative, I 
think, must come from Europe. 


That is what General Marshall had in 
mind. That is what I had in mind when 
I voted for the original Marshall plan. 

Let me also quote from General Mar- 
shall’s statement before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
‘House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He said: 

Loans should be made to cover 


Remember, he said loans. 

Loans should be made to cover imports of 
capital equipment and raw materials which 
will directly produce the means of repayment 
and where such repayment can reasonably 
be expected. At the same time every en- 
couragement should be given to early initia- 
tion of private financing so as to eliminate 
as far as possible the necessity for direct 
assistance from the United States Govern- 
ment, 


That was General Marshall speaking. 
He said further: 
It is obvious that the basic responsibility 


for European recovery rests on the European 
countries themselves. 


Again, that was General Marshall 
speaking. 

However, this Government must have as- 
surance that the aid it provides is effectively 
utilized for the achievement of European 
recovery as rapidly as possible, 


Mr. President, there was little difficulty 
in securing Congressional approval of 
such a program. Nor was there much 
objection on the part of the people of the 
United States in undertaking a program 
of that character. But it was not long 
before the principles enunciated by Gen- 
eral Marshall were simply neglected. His 
advice was not followed. We proceeded 
on a program that has deviated entirely 
from the proposals I have just read? 

Mr. President, what was the objective 
of the Marshall plan? I repeat: 

The objective of the European recovery 
program submitted for your consideration is 
to achieve lasting economic recovery for 
Western Europe; recovery in the sense that 
after our aid has terminated, the European 
countries will be able to maintain them- 


selves by their own efforts on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 


Again, that was General Marshall 
speaking, this time before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Janu- 
ary 8, 1948. But, Mr. President, through 
December of 1957 we have spent more 
than $50 billion on aid programs. The 
Marshall plan was to last not over 5 
years, and the amount we were to spend 
was not to exceed from $15.1 billion to 
$17.8 billion, 
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Again, I quote the author of that pro- 
gram, reading from page 6 of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, under 
date of January 8. What did General 
Marshall say? 

The total estimated cost of the program 
is now put at somewhere between $15.1 bil- 
lion and $17.8 billion. But this will depend 
on developments each year, the progress 
made, and unforeseeable variations in the 
weather as it affects crops. The overall cost 
is not capable of precise determination 80 
far in advance. 


Mr. President, let us see what the first 
administrator of this program, Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, had to say about it. Appear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations on June 8, 1949—I was 
there when he testified—Mr. Hoffman 
said, as is found on page 35 of the 
hearings: 

I would like to make one final point. It 
may at first glamce seem paradoxical, but 
I look upon the European recovery program 
as our best hope for bringing Government 
spending down to a point where taxes will 
not be so oppressive, to a level at which our 
free economy is not endangered. 


Now listen to this: 

I say this because I see no way in which 
our tax burden can be reduced substantially 
unless the threat of war and the consequent 
necessity for maintaining an abnormal mili- 
tary establishment is reduced. This econ- 
omy cannot go on indefinitely spending $15 
billion or more a year for military defense. 

The surest way I know of to reduce the 
danger of war so that we may reduce our 
Military Establishment is to carry on the 
recovery program to the point where a free 
and self-sus' and unified Europe is 
able to play its full role in cooperation with 
the United States and other free countries 
in maintaining the peace and prosperity of 
the world. 


That was what Mr. Hoffman said when 
ECA came before us for their third year’s 
appropriation. 

Let me point up what Mr. Hoffman 
stated was the goal at that time. 

Senator Cordon asked: 

Now, Mr. Hoffman, let us assume success 
at the end of 1952. Let us assume that your 
target, which I believe is 130 percent of 
prewar production, has been achieved at 
that time, 


And Mr. Hoffman answered: 

I think the goal is a little less than that. 
I think it is about 125 percent, Senator. 

In other words, Mr. Hoffman indi- 


cated that the moment the industrial 
capacity of Europe could be increased by 
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25 percent above prewar levels the goal 
would be reached and we could move 
out. 

We reached that goal at the end of 
the third year, yet we have kept the pro- 
gram going until the industrial capacity 
of Europe today averages in excess of 168 
percent of prewar capacity. 

Mr. President, with all that aid, with 
all the prosperity which we have brought 
to the countries of Western Europe in 
the hope, as Mr. Hoffman said, that they 
would assist us in our quest for peace, 
they have not done so. I say to the Sen- 
ate that today at the end of the 10th 
year of the so-called Marshall aid pro- 
gram, conditions are worse insofar as 
our relations with our ultimate enemy, 
Russia, are concerned, than at any time 
in the past 10 years. It looks as though 
the more money we spend and give away 
to our friends the worse conditions be- 
come. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, this 
program of grants and credits up to De- 
cember 31, 1957, has cost the United 
States $62,144,000,000. Of this total net 
grants amount to $51 billion. 

Mr. President, if we had followed the 
principles which were outlined by Gen- 
eral Marshall, and had tried to help 
people help themselves, we might have 
gotten somewhere. But this program 
has simply been administered in such a 
way that we now can hardly break away 
from it overnight. The people whom we 
have helped for the past 10 years now 
seem to be dependent on us. They will 
not make the moves they should. What 
are they doing to help us in an attempt 
to attain peace in Asia or in the Middle 
East? Instead of assisting us, they are 
harming our chances for peace. 

Senators will remember that last year, 
during the Suez Canal crisis, England 
and France, without notifying us—with- 
out saying anything to us—proceeded to 
attack Egypt and caused a lot of harm 
and damage. Was it not a sad state of 
affairs, after we had assisted them to the 
extent we had, for us to have to side with 
Russia on the question involved? 

What is happening today in North 
Africa? Troops and materials of war 
which we sent abroad in order to form 
that shield against aggression, about 
which we hear so much, were used and 
are being used in North Africa to further 
France’s dreams of maintaining a colo- 
nial empire. 

Mr. President, when NATO was or- 
ganized, we envisioned 66 divisions at 
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first for Western Europe alone, not in- 
cluding Turkey and Greece. Thirty-six 
of those were to be in the reserve and 30 
were to be active divisions. What is the 
figure now? It is now down to 12 or 14 
divisions, and a few of those are still 
paper divisions. Almost half the active 
divisions now in Europe are American. 
Yet, England is pulling out troops, and 
is also lowering taxes. Everybody 
knows what has happened in France in 
recent days. 

With all that, Mr. President, we are 
still carrying on a program of assist- 
ance to those people, notwithstanding 
the fact that they now are better off 
economically than they have ever been 
in the past. Production in Europe is the 
highest in the history of France, Eng- 
land, or Germany. 

As I shall point out later, when I speak 
to the amendment I intend to offer for 
a specific cut in military aid, a very great 
amount of money will be spent among 
those friends of ours in Western Europe 
who are supposed to be of assistance to 
us in carrying the load. Our friends 
were supposed to do all this on their 
own, but instead, Mr. President, we are 
being called upon again to assist. As I 
have said on many occasions, so long as 
we let them lean on our shoulder, be- 
lieve me, they will lean. 

Mr. President, all of us love this coun- 
try of ours, and we know it cannot afford 
to spend at the rate it is spending. 

Mr. Hoffman said in his statement in 
1949 that we could not afford to spend 
$15 billion a year on defense. We are 
now spending over $40 billion a year, 
and that may continue indefinitely. As 
surely as I am speaking today, if we con- 
tinue to spend at our current rate and 
spread ourselves as we are now doing, 
we are going to bring to our own shores 
the very thing we are fighting against, 
namely, some kind of “ism.” 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
the time of the Senate to go into detail 
on these expenditures, although I have 
the details before me. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a table indicating 
the expenditures of the United States on 
foreign-aid programs. This table shows 
grants and loans and the programs for 
which they were disbursed. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 1—Summary of foreign grants and credits—By program: i Postwar period, July 1, 1945, through Dec. $1, 1957; calendar 
ended Dec. 31, 1956; and calendar one 1967 oy genet 8 . ‘ è — 


{Millions of dollars} 


Net grants and credits 
Net grants (less conversions) ...............--..- 
Grm.... 
Mutual es cess L sn sts.-<. 
Military aid: 
lies and services 22... 
Multila: -construction program contributions 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasty 1—Summary of foreign grants and credits—By program: Postwar period, July 1, 2 eee Dec. 31, 1957; calendar year 


ended Dec. 81, 1956; and calendar 


year 1957 (by quarter)—Co: 


[Millions of dollars] 


Famine, 
Civilian su nes 
UNRRA, dn e in . 


Postwar pipelines. -.---nnnnnn- 
Greek-Turkish aid 

Military... 

Other 
Philippine rehabilitati 
Surp! fe cultural co 


Mutual security foreign currency funds —.— 


8 ye —— collections cl gb administrative expenses) . M. 
ee mical assistance 3 
Reverse lend-lease 


ents for, | civilian supplies_ ba 
equipment loans 7 


Net credits (including con versions) = ee | RE) eT 
New credits FV ( 
Export-Import Bank (for own account) 


5 
En e OA 

Mutual security 4. .....-.-.---.-.-2.--2...-- 

fun arpius propery n e e 
F 


Less ona collections 
pion ean Bank (for own accoun: 


Surplus 8 (including merchant 859. 
Grants converted into credits 
ny -lease — settlement credits) 


Calendar year 1957 


oe 0 

509 123 
266 80 
220 79 
46 1 
49 

24 9 
65 17 
20 09 

71 12 
1s 5 


1 Grants are transfers for which no payment is ex (other than a limited 
Percentage of the foreign currency “counterpart” funds generated by the grant), or 
which at most involve an obligation on the part of the receiver to extend aid to the 
United States or other countries to achieve a common objective, Credits are loan dis- 
bursements or transfers under other agreements which give rise to specific obligations 
5 iy y, over a period of years, usually with interest. In some instances assist- 

as been given: with the understanding that a decision as to repayment will be 

time as an agree- 

ment is reached for So es ay over a pawg of years, a credit is established, Such 
paa 8 as a rule, be deducted 


ol 
grants pci aans generally 1 in me of ay eet de or pede aie = = 
overnment, or cash 


15 can be exercised by the U. S. Government, 


Further definition and lanat ion of these data are contained in the Foreign Aid 
93 to the Survey of Current Business, published November 1952, and in the 


tory notes to thes appendixes of the National Advisory 8 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems semiannual reports to the President and 
to the Congress, 
Includes foreign currencies which were obtained through sale of agricultural 
commodities under title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 


ublic Law 83-480, as N and which were available under secs. 104 (e), 
1010 eh, and (g) for expenditure w ithout charge to a dollar appropriation. 
Includes mutual secur ity program aid for common use items which are to be used 
by military forces of nations receiving assistance, and for direct forces support, when 
9 provided under (repealed) sees. 123 and 124 of Public Law 83-665, 
as administered in accordance with G 1: Military Assistance, 
of title I z — that a act. Cash transfers are included in Other aid (economic and tech- 
nical assistance)“: see * n 
3 mutual many popan aid for economic, development, relief, and 
assistance, including ai ng these purposes from military aid appropria- 
tions. Also includes mutual securit program aid from appropriations for 8 
use items which are to be used by military forces of nations receiving assistan 
for direct forces support, when such assistance under een secs. 123 12 and 124 
of Public Law 83-665 was administered in accordance with Chapter 3: Defense 
Support, of title I of that act. Also includes transfers of funds for forces support 
(for example, in Cambodia, Vietnam (and forces of France located in such 
states)) — — in support of production for forces support. 


000. 
: Includes donations through United Nations Children’s Fund under authority 
of sec. 416 of Public Law 81-439, as amended by title III of Public Law 83-480. 

1Military equipment loans” are included in this report as part of fret mt grants; 
these “loans” are essentially transfers on an indeterminate basis aan requiring 
only the return of the identical item, if available. In essence t e require- 
ment pertaining to wartime lend-lease transfers of watercraft, 1 were uded 
as Legh transfers in these data. 

alues for deliveries of 9 in payment of principal reported as collected 

By the General Services Administration on deficiency and strategic materials devel- 
opment loans are in some instances estimated when first reported. Reported data 
have been adjusted to N obvious (negative) bookkee ping adjustments as 
final values are recorded 


Nork.— Programs identified by M are included in “Military grants” in table 2, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. As I have indicated, 
we made loans to various countries. 1 
hope some of the loans will be repaid. 
I have high hopes that particularly the 
Export-Import Bank loans will be repaid. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
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part of my remarks a table showing the 
status of the Export-Import Bank from 
February 1934, the time it was organized, 
to December 1957, inclusive. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Exursit B 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


Cumulative stale ment of loans and authorized credits, February 1934 to December 1957, 
inclusive 


PTT 
Authorizations taken over by others, without recourse to 


Export-Import Bank: 


———— 


Cancellations and expirat ions 


“Tota of outstanding loans and balance of authorizations 
K 


Lending authority assigned by bank under provisions of 


Public Law 30, 838d Co) 
Uncommitted lending au 


, for cotton insurance.. 
CNE 


Amount 


$8, 959, 418, 211. 04 


4, 416, 272, 092. 57 


50, 000, 000. 00 
533, 727, 907, 43 


Mr. ELLENDER. We recently in- 
creased the borrowing capacity of the 
Export-Import Bank by $2 billion. As 
I recall, the bank started with a mere 
$250 million. The figure is now up to $7 
billion of credit. 

This corporation is owned entirely by 
the Federal Government. It has a cap- 
ital of $1 billion, with $6 billion addi- 
tional for lending purposes. 

Aside from that, we are heavy sub- 
scribers to the International Finance 
Corporation, another institution which 
was created in order to assist people 
who were in distress because of war. In 
that institution, with a capital subscrip- 
tion stock of $92 million, we have $35,- 
168,000, or 38 percent of the stock, 
which we subscribed in order to assist 
countries in rehabilitating themselves. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point, as 
a part of my remarks, a table showing 
a statement of subscriptions to capital 
stock and voting power as of September 
10, 1957, in the International Finance 
Corporation. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exnuisir O 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
Statement of subscriptions to capital stock 
and voting power, Sept. 10, 1957 


Exurerr C—Continued 


Statement of subscriptions to capital stock 
and voting power, Sept. 10, 1957—Con. 


Subscriptions Voting power 


Member Amount 
(in thou- | Percent 


sands x of total 


ber of | Percent 
votes | of total 


dollars, 


78 08 328 31 

1, 163] 1.28 1,413 1.34 
166 18 416 40 
3,600 | 3,89] 3,850 3.60 
166 18 416 40 
388 42 638 61 
388 42 638 . 61 
22 02 272 +26 
388 42 638 61 
753 81 1,003 95 
22 02 272 2. 
35 - 04 285 27 
590 64 840 80 
il OL 261 +25 
33 04 283 27 
421 40 671 64 
5,815 | 6.20 | 6,065 5.77 
3,655 | 3.95 | 3,905 3.71 
22 02 272 -28 
22 .02 272 20 
il „01 261 +25 
11 . OL 261 +25 
4,431 | 4.79 4,681 4.45 
1,218 1.32] 1,468 1.39 
372 40 622 59 
67 07 317 30 
50 .05 300 .28 
1,904] 2.16 | 2,244 2.13 
2,769 3.00 | 3,019 2.87 
33 -04 283 27 
50 05 300 28 
111 12 361 34 
Rea 720 -78 970 92 
3,046 | 3.30] 3,206 3.13 
9 O01 259 2 
5⁵⁴ 00 804 70 
1, 108 1.20] 1,358 1.20 
2 C) 252 24 

16 02 266 225 
194 +21 444 42 
166 18 416 40 
1,108 | 1.20] 1,358 1.29 
— 139 1 389 37 
Net has not been paid, having 


2 Less than 0.005 percent. 
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Exxrnrr C—Continued 
Statement of subscriptions to capital stock 
and voting power, Sept. 10, 1957—Con. 


Subscriptions 


Voting power 


Member 


Mr. ELLENDER. That is not all. In 
order further to assist foreign countries, 
we have Public Law 480, which is the 
act which gives the Commodity Credit 
Corporation authority to sell surplus 
farm commodities abroad. Through 
that medium Europe will receive $160,- 
500,000 in 1959. Countries which al- 
ready are prosperous will receive vast 
sums by way of gifts and loans on a 
long-term basis. Africa will receive $3,- 
200,000. The Near East and South Asia 
will receive $433,500,000; the Far East, 
$93,500,000. There will be retained, for 
sale and disposal to countries which 
have no defense program, $360 million. 
How that will be distributed no one 
knows as yet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as part of my remarks an 
exhibit showing, for the fiscal year 1959, 
an estimate of the Public Law 480 op- 
erations. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Exuisir D 
Public Law 480 estimate fiscal year 1959 
CF AA EI a aa $160, 500, 000 
Aries 3, 200, 000 
Near East and South Asa 433, 500, 000 
War (‘Mastin $55. . 93, 500, 000 
Reserved for countries not pro- 
posed for defense support or 
special assistance in fiscal 
War 10 8 360, 000, 000 
Rotel a oS St oe 1, 050, 700, 000 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
aid program has been pyramiding from 
year to year. The President has asked 
the Congress to make available $3.9 bil- 
lion in new funds for foreign aid, through 
the bill we are now considering. 

In addition, as I have just pointed out, 
we have increased the capital stock of 
the Export-Import Bank to the tune of 
$2 billion to make loans to our friends. 

What is more, under Public Law 480, 
there has been an increase of $500 mil- 
lion in the authority for sales for the 
current fiscal year, for a total of $2 bil- 
lion during the current year. It is true 
that the bill is still pending in the House, 
but that is what the Senate has done. 
I am sure the House will agree to it. 

If we add all these items together, we 
see that for the coming fiscal year there 
will be available, by way of grants, loans, 
gifts, and sales on easy terms of surplus 
farm commodities, almost $8 billion. 
And this is what we are confronted with 
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today: With our heavy tax load remain- 
ing as it is to support this program, our 
friends are reducing theirs. 

Anyone with common sense should 
realize that we cannot afford to continue 
these huge expenditures without bring- 
ing to our own shores some kind of ism. 
If by maintaining excessively high taxes 
we destroy initiative in this country, we 
shall see what will happen. 

Mr. President, one of the programs on 
which we are spending a few million 
dollars of this tax money is to teach 
the French, Italians, and others the fine 
points of salesmanship. They have 
learned fast. In any city in America 
today—I care not how small it is—we 
can see a great many French, Italian, 
and British cars. Many of the factories 
in which those cars are being manufac- 
tured were financed by taxes paid by the 
very companies which are now in trouble 
in Detroit. That is what is happening. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer with a long record of 
Service. I should like to have him point 
out to me the provisions in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which authorize 
us to tax the American people to con- 
duct salesmanship courses in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Everything being 
done is supposed to be for defense; it 
is supposed to be for our protection and 
security. 

Mr. CURTIS. Including salesmanship? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the basis 
on which it was done. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am familiar with 
that. However, calling it something 
does not make it so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, but 
that is the basis for it. That would be 
the answer. I do not suppose a tax- 
payer would stand a ghost of a chance 
if he tried to stop it. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I do not believe he 
would. There would be no way for him 
to get into court. However, we have a 
responsibility. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have a responsi- 
bility to do only those things which are 
in accord with the power delegated to 
Congress by the Constitution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I have been 
arguing for the past 4 or 5 years that 
these programs should be tapered off. 
However, it seems that as the years go 
on, instead of tapering off, they increase. 
That is what is happening. What I wish 
to emphasize and reemphasize is that 
this program was begun with the idea 
of putting our friends in Western 
Europe on their feet, so that they 
could be of assistance to us and help us 
carry the load for the rest of the world. 
We were selfish in that regard let us 
admit it. That is why we didit. But as 
I have asked on many occasions on the 
floor of the Senate: Who is carrying the 
load in the Middle East, in Southeast 
Asia, on Formosa, and in South Korea? 

The United States has two divisions 
in South Korea, according to the record. 
I believe two or three countries have 
representation in the honor guard. 
Who is footing the logistics bill for 
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those troops? It is the U. N., through 
contributions that we make. In other 
words, aside from carrying our own 
load; paying expenses of feeding our 
soldiers there and providing defense 
support for the twenty-odd divisions of 
ROK troops—we are paying for all of 
that and receiving no help from any- 
one—we are paying to maintain the 
token forces which are there from 
Britain, Turkey, and from two or three 
other countries. 

We have reached the point where it 
does not make any sense for us to keep 
on spending at our present rate. I 
could go on and on in discussing these 
programs. I am familiar with them. I 
have visited all the countries in the 
world but two. I have seen how these 
programs operate. I have made reports 
to the Senate. I made them last year 
and the year before, and I have been 
making reports to the Committee on 
Appropriations for the past 7 or 8 years. 
The reports of about 2 years ago are 
merely gathering dust, for aught I know. 
I made an earnest effort to show to my 
colleagues how these programs were 
being administered, and how the money 
was being spent. Yet with all I have 
shown, we are still spending at a greater 
rate than we have in the past; and in- 
stead of tapering off, the program is 
continuing to increase. 

I wish now to address myself to the 
amendment which is pending, the so- 
called pricing amendment. In 1956 the 
Committee on Foreign Relations sought 
to change the method of pricing mili- 
tary hardware which was purchased by 
ICA for the mutual-security program 
for distribution throughout the world 
from Defense Department stocks. After 
a study, it was found that, instead of the 
Defense Department charging the actual 
gross cost of an article to the foreign- 
aid program, the program was being 
charged the replacement cost. Prior to 
the 1956 amendment, if an obsolete air- 
plane, which originally cost $200,000, 
was sold to MAP by the Defense Depart- 
ment for country X, and it was neces- 
sary for the Department of Defense to 
replace that obsolete plane, the for- 
eign-aid program would be charged the 
full amount of the cost of the new plane, 
which may have been four times the 
cost of the obsolete aircraft. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office found that the 
price of some equipment charged to the 
mutual-security program was 170 per- 
cent of the original cost. Thus, the De- 
partment of Defense was able to obtain 
funds for the purpose of financing its 
procurement programs without review 
by the Congress. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
accomplish that which the committee 
desired to do with its amendment in 1956. 

Let me read what the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr, Green], said when the matter came 
up in 1956. I read from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 27, 1956, volume 
102, part 8, page 11102. That was the 
year an attempt was made to change 
the law to prohibit the charge of re- 
placement costs to the MAP. He said: 

What actually has been happening, how- 
ever, is that when these mutual-security 
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funds are used to buy, for example, an F-84 
1 fighter to be given to country X, the 
Air Force, which sells the jet fighter for the 
mutual-security people, uses the funds re- 
ceived to replace the F-84 with a later model 
sircraft—perhaps an F-104. In effect, then, 
a substantial part of the funds made avail- 
able for what some people call foreign aid 
has been used to modernize the arms in the 
possession of our own Armed Forces. Indeed, 
the Armed Forces of this Nation have been 

the mutual-security funds, not for 
the price of the F-84 in my example, but they 
have been charging the price required to re- 
place it, namely, the price for the F-104. 
The present Mutual Security Act, however, 
will change that situation. 


An amendment to that effect was 
adopted in 1956. The law remained as 
it was, but there was added a so-called 
“notwithstanding clause,” which reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection (h) and for the purpose of 
establishing a more equitable pricing sys- 
tem for transactions between the military 
departments and the mutual defense assist- 
ance program, the Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe at the earliest practicable date, 
through appropriate pricing regulations of 
uniform applicability, that the term “value” 
(except in the case of excess equipment or 
materials) shall mean— 

(1) The price of equipment or materials 
obtaining for similar transactions between 
the Armed Forces of the United States; or 

(2) Where there are no similar transactions 
within the meaning of paragraph (1), the 
gross cost to the United States adjusted as 
appropriate for condition and market value. 


That was to mean, or so we thought, 
that the actual cost of the hardware in 
the hands of the armed services would be 
charged to the foreign-aid program. But 
pursuant to the “notwithstanding” clause 
which I have just read, here are the regu- 
lations issued by the Department of De- 
fense, which are presently followed: 


Standard prices shall be established for 
each item of material to include: 


a. The current purchase or production cost 
of the item at the time the price is estab- 
lished. 


In other words, notwithstanding the 
fact that the views of Congress on this 
subject were pointed out to the armed 
services, the regulations from which I 
am reading reinstated the old practice of 
charging replacement costs instead of ge- 
tual costs. The Department of Defense 
has not really sought to change its old 
method of pricing. 

I believe that my amendment will bring 
about the change desired by the 1956 
amendment. It will result in an equi- 
table price being charged to the MAP, 
and consequently an adequate reimburse- 
ment to the furnishing agency. For 
example, let us assume that the Army 
sclis to MAP a quantity of 200 of a cer- 
tain type of tank. Let us further as- 
sume that the Army purchased a total of 
1,500 of these tanks over a 3-year period 
as follows: 


uantity] Unit cost | Total cost 
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The average gross cost referred to in 
my amendment would be obtained by 
dividing the quantity of 1,300 into the 
total cost of $86 million, and this would 
be the price charged to MAP, instead 
of the replacement cost of $80,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. As the Senator perhaps 
knows, I have consistently supported his 
efforts to reduce the amounts appropri- 
ated for mutual security. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For that I am deeply 
appreciative. 

Mr. CURTIS. What will be the net 
effect of the pending amendment upon 
the United States Treasury? If I un- 
derstand correctly, it will reduce the 
amount expended by the administration 
for mutual security. Will that be to the 
disadvantage of the budget of the De- 
fense Department? What will be the 
net effect? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will say that the 
net effect will be that the Committee 
on Appropriations will have absolutely 
no control over the money used to pur- 
chase these replacements for the various 
services, In other words, if the Depart- 
ment of Defense sold tanks or airplanes 
to the mutual-security program, they 
would not even have to use the money 
they obtained from foreign-aid appro- 
priations for replacing tanks or airplanes. 
They could program it for anything they 
desire. They would not have to come 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and justify their request, as is the case 
now when they want to purchase ma- 
terial. This is money they will take out 
of the foreign-aid program without hav- 
ing to account to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations—and the American peo- 
ple—as to how the funds are expended. 

My proposal is that if, for instance, 
new planes are needed, the Department 
of Defense should come before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and justify their 
request. 

If the amendment should be agreed 
to, it will accomplish the very thing 
which was intended in 1956, namely, to 
charge the mutual-security program the 
average cost of the materials sold it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an item from the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1956, beginning with section 
545(g) and continuing through the para- 
graph identified as (2). 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(h) The term “value” means— 

(1) with respect to any excess equipment 
or materials furnished under chapter 1 of 
title I the gross cost of repairing, rehabilitat- 
ing, or modifying such equipment or mate- 
rials prior to being so furnished; 

(2) with respect to any nonexcess equip- 
ment or materials furnished under chapter 1 
of title I which are taken from the mobiliza- 
tion reserve (other than equipment or ma- 
terials referred to in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection), the actual or the projected 
(computed as accurately as practicable) cost 
of procuring for the mobilization reserve an 
equal quantity of such equipment or mate- 
rials or an equivalent quantity of equipment 
or materials of the same general type but 
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deemed to be more desirable for inclusion 
in the mobilization reserve than the equip- 
ment or materials furnished; 

(3) with respect to any nonexcess equip- 
ment or materials furnished under chapter 1 
of title I which are taken from the mobiliza- 
tion reserve but with respect to which the 
Secretary of Defense has certified that it is 
not necessary fully to replace such equipment 
or materials in the mobilization reserve, the 
gross cost to the United States of such equip- 
ment and materials or its replacement cost, 
whichever the Secretary of Defense may 
specify; and 

(4) with respect to any equipment or ma- 
terials furnished under chapter 1 of title I 
which are procured for the purpose of being 
so furnished, the gross cost to the United 
States of such equipment and materials. 
In determining the gross cost incurred by 
any agency in repairing, rehabilitating, or 
modifying any excess equipment furnished 
under chapter 1 of title I, all parts, acces- 
sories, or other materials used in the course 
of repair, rehabilitation, or modification shall 
be priced in accordance with the current 
standard pricing policies of such agency. 
For the purpose of this subsection, the gross 
cost of any equipment or materials taken 
from the mobilization reserve means either 
the actual gross cost to the United States 
of that particular equipment or materials 
or the estimated gross cost to the United 
States of that particular equipment or mate- 
rials obtained by multiplying the number of 
units of such particular equipment or mate- 
rials by the average gross cost of each unit 
of that equipment and materials owned by 
the furnishing agency. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection (h) 
and for the purpose of establishing a more 
equitable pricing system for transactions be- 
tween the military departments and the mu- 
tual defense assistance program, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall prescribe at the earliest 
practicable date, through appropriate pricing 
regulations of uniform applicability that the 
term “value” (except in the case of excess 
equipment or materials) shall mean— 

(1) the price of equipment or materials 
obtaining for similar transactions between 
the Armed Forces of the United States; or 

(2) where there are no similar transactions 
within the meaning of paragraph (1), the 
gross cost to the United States adjusted as 
appropriate for condition and market value. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the Defense De- 
partment directive which was issued fol- 
lowing passage in 1956 of the amend- 
ment designed to end this practice of 
overcharging. To my mind this direc- 
tive indicates that no change at all in 
Defense Department policy has been 
made. Their action is subject to the 
interpretation that they have defined 
standard prices to mean replacement 
prices, 

There being no objection, the order 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

2. Standard prices shall be established for 
each item of materiel to include: 

(a) The current purchase or production 
cost of the item at the time the price is 
established. 

(b) First-destination transportation costs. 

The expense of procurement (including 
inspection), warehousing, redistribution, re- 
packing and handling, or other functions of 


supply administration shall not be included 
in the standard prices. There shall be one 
standard price for each item—price reduc- 
tions for condition at time of sale shall not 
affect standard pricing for inventory pur- 
poses, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous’ consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, from 
the pamphlet entitled “Proper Account- 
ability, Army Pricing Policy,” in section 
1, entitled “General,” on page 11, para- 
graph (2) (g) which reads as follows: 

(g) For the purpose of establishing a 
standard price, the current purchase or pro- 
duction cost of an item will be based upon 
evidence such as current contracts, pur- 
chase orders, or invoices. Judgment, how- 
ever, may be required to modify prices to 
allow for the effect of pending contract price 
revisions and other factors affecting the 
most typical replacement cost. Also, since 
prices may vary considerably for different 
vendors within a single normal procure- 
ment lot, it will be necessary in such cases 
to average the prices. The objective is to 
arrive at a price which represents current 
replacement cost. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, all of 
these directives have been issued since 
the passage of the 1956 amendment. 

Mr. President, in the Department of 
Defense directive of December 31, 1956, 
No. 7510.1, there is also a paragraph on 
the question of uniform pricing policy for 
materials, Iask unanimous consent that 
the first two paragraphs be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, so as to indi- 
cate—as I have just stated—that, not- 
withstanding the fact that we tried to 
change the law, the directive has been 
written in such a way that the same price 
structure and methods of pricing which 
prevailed prior to 1956, still prevail. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE No. 7510.1, 
DECEMBER 31, 1956 
Subject: Uniform pricing policy for materials, 
supplies, and equipment financed by mili- 
tary appropriated funds 
I. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this directive is to establish 
the basic policies and criteria to be followed 
by the military departments in pricing for in- 
ventory accounting and issues or sales for any 
purpose of all materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment (materiel) except for plant equipment, 
aircraft (complete), and ships, and materiel 
financed under working-capital funds for 
which pricing policy has been established 
pursuant to section 405 of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, as amended, and Depart- 
ment of Defense regulations thereunder (De- 
partment of Defense Directive No. 7420.1, 
dated December 19, 1956, and Regulations 
Covering the Operation of Working-Capital 
Funds for Industrial- and Commercial-Type 
Establishments, Industrial Funds, dated 
July 13, 1950). 

This directive also establishes the policy 
under the 1956 amendments of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, pertaining to pricing of 
items chargeable to the military-assistance 
program (MAP) because it is required gen- 
erally that the same item prices be used for 
that purpose as would be used for similar 
transactions between the military depart- 
ments. 


Mr. ELLENDODER. Mr. President, I shall 
not take any more time of the Senate in 
discussing this amendment. I have sev- 
eral other amendments, and I hope to 
present them in order. 

Since I have made my opening state - 
ment on the amendment, I shall confine 
the remainder of my remarks to more or 
less a description of its effect. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
bar in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] for the very fine and effective pres- 
entation he has made. I believe he has 
a better on-the-ground knowledge and 
understanding of the operation of many 
major phases of this program than does 
any other Member of the Senate. All 
of us owe him a great debt of gratitude 
for the energy and time he has devoted 
to this work and for the expense to which 
he has gone in connection with it and in 
connection with gathering information 
from all over the world. He has made 
many trips abroad. 

Mr. President, I believe it is a sad day 
in the history of the Senate when infor- 
mation and facts which a Member of 
this body has obtained at firsthand are 
not listened to more generally by Sen- 
ators. I do not mean that as a personal 
reflection on any Member of the Senate, 
for it is true that Senators are too busy 
to be able to hear everything that is said 
in this Chamber. But I am sorry that 
more of us cannot make it a point to 
hear such presentations. 

I believe someday we shall exercise 
more commonsense in connection with 
this subject and related subjects. When 
we do, I believe we shall refer again to 
the speeches of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana and shall hail him again as a 
Senator of wisdom and vision. 

I shall vote for the amendment he 
has submitted, but I make this expres- 
sion of thanks to him without regard to 
the way I shall vote on his amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I, too, wish to express 
my thanks to and commendation of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
for the information he has brought to 
the Senate. I share the views of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
regarding the service the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has rendered the 
country by making his trips. Those of 
us who have heard his statements and 
who also have seen the pictures he took 
in Russia—which were a revelation to 
me, and gave me information which 
otherwise I would not have had—know 
how beneficial have been his efforts and 
his expenditures of time and money. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
add that I, too, believe that the pictures 
the Senator from Louisiana took in the 
course of his travels, particularly the 
ones he took in Russia, will lead to a new 
and better understanding of the Russian 
problem, and also to a better under- 
standing between the people of the 
United States and the people of Russia. 

Mr. ELLENDER,. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say that although I disagree with 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana—primarily because in the 
committee we did not have a chance to 
review it, and because it is a very com- 
plicated piece of proposed legislation— 
yet I believe that every Member of the 
Senate is certain that the Senator from 
Louisiana is an extremely conscientious 
and devoted public servant, He gives a 
great deal of time and attention to these 
matters. I agree thoroughly with what 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
wis] has just stated in regard to the un- 
tiring efforts of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana to promote better understanding 
between peoples. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in expressing 
my high regard and high esteem for the 
very able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]; and I do not use those terms 
as mere figures of speech. I mean them 
most sincerely. 

The Senator from Louisiana is very 
able; and he has done an extremely fine 
job—as has been stated by various of 
my colleagues—in connection with the 
many trips he has taken to other coun- 
tries. We know that, every year, as soon 
as the session of Congress adjourns, the 
Senator from Louisiana begins a foreign 
trip. In making such trips, he works 
very hard in the course of visiting various 
countries. Asa matter of fact, I suppose 
he has visited more foreign lands than 
has any other Member of the Senate. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I believe one of the 
finest things a Member of Congress can 
do—in fact, I have often said that if I 
had my way, I would require it of all 
Members of Congress—is to travel. I 
believe that in these days of such great 
problems, the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the members 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee should travel to many other 
countries, to see what is done there. 

Certainly I would not question the 
accuracy of any of the reports the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has made in regard 
to the things he has seen abroad. 

On the other hand, I do question the 
wisdom of this amendment. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
Minnesota Mr. HUMPHREY] said the 
amendment deals with a very complex 
matter. It certainly does; in fact, the 
matter is so complex that we hardly 
know yet what effect the change of the 
law which was made in 1956 has had. 
We have not had time to ascertain how 
it works; and certainly we are not able 
to tell how this particular amendment 
would work. 

Mr. President, I wish very much that 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana might have offered the amendment 
in time for the committee to have given 
consideration to it and in time for us 
to have questioned representatives of 
the Defense Department and represent- 
atives of the State Department in re- 
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gard to what the amendment means and 
what its impact might be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would it not be pos- 
sible to take an amendment of this kind 
to conference? I think it is important. 
It may be true that it was not studied 
by committee, but the committee went 
into this subject very thoroughly in 1956, 
and was of the opinion that the defects 
I have cited would be cured by the short 
proviso I have read. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I just made that 
point. In 1956 the committee did study 
the matter, and did reconstitute or re- 
direct it. As a matter of fact, as recently 
as January of this year, the Comptrol- 
ler General stated that the new system, 
the one established in the fall of 19586 
I believe it was in December 1956, that 
the first. directive was issued—has been 
so recently installed that it is premature 
to form a judgment as to its effective- 
ness. 

We thought we did a good job in 1956: 
The Defense Department and the Comp- 
troller General both tell us they have 
not yet had time to decide how effective 
a job has been done. Therefore, I sub- 
mit that the amendment, to use the 
words of the Comptroller General, may 
be premature. 

I do not question the intent, the sin- 
cerity, or the thoroughness with which 
the Senator from Louisiana has gone 
into the question. I do not say the 
amendment is not a good one. I do not 
know. We simply have not had time to 
evaluate it. 

With reference to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Louisiana that the 
amendment be taken to conference, I re- 
mind him I am not in control of the bill. 
It might very well be that if the chair- 
man of the committee were present and 
that suggestion were made to him, he 
would express his willingness to take the 
amendment to conference, and in the 
meantime try to obtain additional infor- 
mation about it. I am not empowered 
to speak for the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

On the ground that the amendment is 
premature and that at this time we do 
not know how the 1956 provision is 
working, I shall have to oppose the 
amendment. 

I suggest to the acting majority lead- 
er [Mr. Stennis], however, that there be 
@ quorum call before the amendment is 
further considered, so it might be as- 
certained whether the chairman of the 
committee would consider taking the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the yeas and nays be vacated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is willing to take this amend- 
ment to conference. In the event the 
conferees feel the amendment is work- 
able and should be retained in the bill, 
the Senator from Rhode Island will do 
his best to have it accepted. In the event 
the conferees do not feel it should be- 
come a part of the bill, they can reject 
it, which will be satisfactory to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I agree 
to take the amendment to conference 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, after 
those remarks by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader; I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point a statement provided by the execu- 
tive branch in relation to this matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION ON SENATOR 
ELLENDER’s AMENDMENT (6-5-58-D) 


The executive branch is opposed to the 
revised amendment on pricing proposed by 
Senator ELLENDER (6-5-58-D). On the basis 
of an examination by technical experts in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, it is 
believed that the amendment, even as re- 
vised, will have the opposite effect from that 
intended and will actually result in increased 
payments by the military assistance program 
to the military departments. Without go- 
ing into details of what is a very complicated 
and involved subject, the following objec- 
tions are made: 

1, The amendment is not consistent with 
the amendment which was made by the 
Congress in 1956 after detailed study within 
the executive branch and careful scrutiny by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
executive branch proposals. As was recog- 
nized by the Congress in 1956, a pricing sys- 
tem which affects over 3 million stock num- 
ber items cannot be changed all at once. 
Time is required to effect a change on so 
vast a scale. Moreover, it is difficult, indeed 
nearly impossible, to maintain 2 pricing 
systems, 1 for military assistance trans- 
actions and another for regular Department 
of Defense transactions. Pursuant to the 
new pricing legislation of 1956, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has worked out a compre- 
hensive new pricing system which integrates 
pricing for military assistance, as directed by 
that legislation, with regular military trans- 
actions between the military services. As a 
result very great savings to the military 
assistance programs have already been 
achieved and even greater savings are an- 
ticipated as the new system takes full effect. 
If this amendment were adopted all this 
progress would be brought to a standstill, 

2. The amendment is not consistent with 
the stock-fund pricing system which has 
been set up after a great deal of effort dur- 
ing the past several years by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Controller pursuant to the author- 
ity of the National Security Act (and the 
1956 changes in the mutual security pric- 
ing formula). Indeed the proposed amend- 
ment could not be implemented consistent 
with the system which has developed pur- 
suant to the National Security Act. 

3. The application of the amendment 
would by and large result in the payment 
of higher prices by the military assistance 
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program than it now pays pursuant to the 
1956 legislative changes. 

4. The amendment is technically defi- 
cient in that it makes no provision as to 
the pricing of nonexcess items furnished 
by the military departments from stock but 
which they must replace. It will be noted 
that section 2 deals only with pricing of 
nonexcess items which do not need to be 
replaced. Section 1 deals with excess and 
section 3 deals with new procurement ex- 
pressly for the military assistance program. 
There is left a gap as to the pricing of non- 
excess items which do need to be replaced, 
since the present sections of the act which 
cover this category, are to be deleted by the 
amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 


up my amendment designated 6-4 
58—C.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, 
lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to strike 
out 81,800,000, 000“ and insert “$1,300,- 
000,000.” 

On page 63, beginning with line 19, 
strike out all of section 13, through line 
2 on page 64. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr, ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the number 


of the amendment? 
Mr. ELLENDER. 6-4—-58—C. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to strike 
from the bill in the military assistance 
section the sum of 81, 800,000, 000“ and 
to insert in lieu thereof ‘'$1,300,000,000.” 
That represents a cut in the military as- 
sistance program of $500 million. 

In addition, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment would strike from the bill section 
13 which authorizes a transfer of as 
much as $235 million from the defense 
support portion of the bill to the mili- 
tary assistance program, or from the 
military assistance to defense support. 

The bill as reported to the Senate 
provides for the full amount recom- 
mended by the President in both the 
military assistance and defense sup- 
port categories. There is a saving, ac- 
cording to proponents of the bill—and, 
of course, the bill so provides—of $235 
million from the original aggregate 
amount for military assistance and for 
defense support. ‘The amount which 
would be provided for military assistance 
under the amendment I am offering 
would be—if appropriated—about $40 
million less than was appropriated last 
year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The first 
part of the Senator’s amendment com- 
mends itself to me, because, as I have 
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said on this floor many times, while I 
would not eliminate the program under 
present world conditions, I think we 
should be moving in the direction of re- 
ducing expenditures rather than in- 
creasing them. I can readily support the 
first part of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

However, I do not understand why he 
should combine that feature with strik- 
ing out the transfer clause permitting 
transfer between economic and military 
aid. I believe that logic would support 
leaving in the transfer clause, because it 
provides flexibility with respect to the 
total program, which would permit the 
President to adjust the aid as between 
some immediate need in the economic 
field and some need in the military field. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to my 
good friend from South Dakota that his 
statement may have applied last year; 
but under the present law, defense sup- 
port must be directly connected with 
military aid. As I pointed out last year, 
defense support was used in identically 
the same manner as foreign aid or grants 
were used in prior years. However, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has seen 
fit to tighten up the use of defense sup- 
port funds, and has provided that they 
should be used more for providing food, 
clothing, or other things to support those 
countries to which military assistance 
is given. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has not 
the Senator two different issues com- 
bined in one amendment? The first issue 
is clearly a reduction in dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I am propos- 
ing is to allow each appropriation to 
stand on its own feet. I have never 
seen any provision in a foreign-aid bill 
allowing the President to increase one 
category over the other. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But the 
transfer clause would not increase the 
total dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. 
But under this act the President already 
has a 10 percent transferability clause. 
In other words, under section 501 of the 
law as it now stands the President can 
take 10 percent of, let us say, defense 
support, and put it in military aid, pro- 
vided that the 10 percent does not in- 
crease the item to which it is trans- 
ferred by more than 20 percent. Thus 
we already have in the law a provision 
which would give the President authority 
to transfer funds from one section of the 
program to another. 

Under terms of the bill, if the Appro- 
priations Committee should allow the 
full amount of $835 million for defense 
support, 10 percent of the $835 million 
could be transferred to another item, 
and in the same manner 10 percent of 
the military assistance phase of the 
program could be transferred to another 
item. So there is transferability already 
provided for in the law. I am objecting 
to having a separate transferability 
provision. I should like the bill to be 
specific in providing a certain amount 
for military aid and a certain amount 
for defense support. Then the 10-per- 
cent clause, under section 501 of the 
bill, would remain in the bill, to furnish 
the necessary transferability. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stand the point the Senator is making. 
However, I see no real objection to the 
transfer clause as between the two 
funds, unless the Senator wishes to fix 
a ceiling on both of them. But it seems 
to me that even if that were true, he 
has combined two different issues in one 
amendment. It is a very simple matter 
for the Senator from South Dakota to 
say that he can support a reduction of 
$500 million in the bill; but I should 
think that from a practical standpoint 
the administration of the bill would be 
easier if the transfer clause were not 
disturbed. The transfer clause would 
take care of any pinch which might be 
created by an overall reduction, and 
still there would be the economy of 
eliminating $500 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I come back to the 
proposition that what concerns the Sen- 
ator has already been taken care of— 
that is, the transferability of funds from 
one phase of the program to another. 
That provision is already in the law. 
Why the committee allowed the full 
amount in the case of the military 
assistance portion of the bill, and the 
full amount for defense support, and 
then provided for a $235 million trans- 
ferability as to the two items is some- 
thing I cannot understand. I cannot 
go along with their action. I do not 
believe it should be done that way. 

We saw fit, 2 or 3 years ago to allow 
the 10 percent transferability clause to 
apply to any item; and that provision 
will remain in the act. It is not being 
disturbed. Under this provision, cer- 
tain amounts may be transferred from 
one phase of the program to another, 
provided the amount transferred does 
not add more than 20 percent to the 
total of the item to which it is trans- 
ferred. 

As to the reason for the proposed cut, 
as I pointed out in my opening remarks, 
there was available for expenditure on 
July 1, 1957, $5,562,090,000. The esti- 
mated expenditures for the year 1958 are 
$2,200,000,000, thus leaving an unex- 
pended balance as of July 1, 1958, of $3,- 
362,090,000. As I said in my opening 
statement, I believe that $1.3 billion for 
military assistance is ample, particularly 
when the record today shows there is in 
the pipeline in excess of $3 billion. In 
the first 9 months of this fiscal year, of 
the total $1,340,000,000 appropriated last 
year, ICA, which administers the MSP, 
was able to contract for only $567 mil- 
lion. In other words, they were able to 
spend only a little over a third of the 
amount which was provided for them 
last year. Now we have in reserve, in 
the pipeline, a huge amount which can 
be deobligated at any time it is seen 
fit to do so, and applied to other, new 
programs if it is so desired. 

In my judgment, one of the most ob- 
jectionable sections of the military as- 
sistance program is the creation of 
armies in small countries that cannot 
afford them. It does not make sense 
to me to saddle small, backward coun- 
tries with what would be to them large 
armies. 

I am not permitted to give the 
amounts we have already spent in Iran, 
as an example, on what we propose to 
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spend there in the next 7 or 8 years. 
However, it is sufficient to say it is a 
huge sum of money. I visited Iran last 
year. It is my opinion that the money 
we are spending there is more or less 
wasted. We are burdening the Iranian 
Government with the expense of trying 
to maintain an army to fight Russia. 
Such a situation would be like sending a 
popgun corps to capture Washington. 
The Iranian Army could not do a thing 
against Russia. Yet, a good portion of 
the money we have appropriated for 
foreign aid is going to be used to en- 
large the army and put even greater 
burdens on the Iranian Government to 
maintain that army. I was in Tabriz, 
Iran, recently and I have never seen 
such abject poverty. I would much pre- 
fer to see the money we appropriate 
used to help those people economically, 
if possible, instead of saddling the Gov- 
ernment with an army it cannot sup- 
port. That army, in addition, would 
not be effective in the event of attack 
by an aggressor force. Sitting there on 
the periphery of Russia, a few missiles, 
fired from well-placed installations 
around the border, could destroy prac- 
tically all the big cities of Iran. This is 
true not only of Iran but of many other 
areas in southeast Asia. 

Let us consider South Vietnam. That 
country is young. It does not have the 
capability of maintaining a large army. 
Neither does Laos. Although Laos is a 
member of the French Union, the United 
States is paying for its army's hardware, 
food, and clothing. The United States 
even pays the family allowances of the 
Laotian soldiers. That is how poor Laos 
is. Yet we are providing more funds to 
set up even larger armies in countries 
like that. To my way of thinking, those 
armies would be of little or no service in 
the event of any kind of conflict in those 
areas. 

We have been told in the past that 
these armies are being created to put out 
brush-fire wars should they start. That 
was perhaps a good reason at one time. 
However, I am sure that Senators have 
read recently that we have made ready 
four divisions of our troops to take care 
of situations of that kind. Anyone 
knows that if an attack were made today 
on South Vietnam, or on Laos, neither of 
those countries could hold the invaders 
for more than a very short time, accord- 
ing to the testimony which was submitted 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Let me read from the testimony on the 
situation in South Vietnam, about which 
I have been talking: 

Senator SMITH, Do you feel satisfied mili- 
tarily with the situation in South Vietnam, 
the Saigon area? What do you have in forces 
as against those in North Vietnam and the 
Hanoi area? 

Admiral Stump. The North Vietnam or the 
Viet-Cong, as they have started calling them, 
they used to be Viet-Minh, are much stronger 
than the South Vietnam is. They have 
about twice as many soldiers on active duty 
and besides that in North Vietnam they 
have some reserves of about 200,000, whereas 
the South Vietnam Army, as you know, is 
about 150,000. 

They are much stronger. They have re- 
equipped themselves from China, and there 
is no doubt that they could march clear 
across South Vietnam. 
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Senator SmirH. You mean from Russia via 
China perhaps? 

Admiral Stump. That is right; yes. They 
could undoubtedly win a war if we did not 
come in to help. But I do think, the 
terrain being what it is, that the army of 
South Vietnam could delay them long 
enough for them to get help from the 
outside. 


Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
when military assistance was first begun, 
it was to take care of brush-fire wars. 
But this objective has obviously been 
forgotten. In this connection, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 25, 1958, published an article 
entitled “Pentagon Appears To Shift 
Emphasis to Planning for Brush-Fire 
Wars.” The article states that four 
divisions of United States troops are 
being equipped to be sent anywhere in 
the world overnight if a brush-fire war 
should start. 

Why should we spend huge sums of 
money in order to equip small armies in, 
say, Iyan, Vietnam, Laos, of Cambodia— 
countries which could not under any 
circumstance effectively defend them- 
selves? I believe we could well reduce 
this amount of military aid and instead 
help, if necessary, to provide a local po- 
lice force which might be needed only to 
keep peace within the country. 

We have assisted France to the point 
where it hurts. In past years we have 
made available to France more than $8 
billion in military aid and economic aid 
grants. Notwithstanding that fact, in 
the past we have provided from 38 per- 
cent to 44 percent of the cost of main- 
taining armies in the area of France. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The reason for provid- 
ing military aid to France is that France 
is a member of NATO. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that was the 
reason. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was the so-called 
justification. But instead of using the 
military aid for NATO, France is using 
it now to kill Algerians and Tunisians in 
Africa. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the 
point I was approaching. I visited 
France on 2 or 3 occasions. I have vis- 
ited practically all of the NATO coun- 
tries in the past 3 or 4 years. 

What we have in Western Europe 
today as a shield is nothing more or less 
than paper divisions. There are a few 
active divisions, but very few. Today, 
almost half of the active divisions in 
Western Europe are from the United 
States. Yet as originally planned under 
NATO only one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the troops were to be from the United 
States, while the rest were to be from 
other NATO members. Instead, reduc- 
tions have been made to the point where 
now our soldiers, if an attack were made, 
would be in serious danger. They are 


defending Europe almost alone and 
would have to face the brunt of the at- 
tack should the worst come. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico pointed out, the ammuni- 
tion, guns, and some of the airplanes 
sent to defend Western Europe have 
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been used in north Africa in recent days 
to make more trouble for us. 

Newspapers have contained many ar- 
ticles recently concerning the with- 
drawal of troops from Western Europe 
by the United Kingdom. More than 
30,000 soldiers are to be withdrawn from 
that area, leaving the United States to 
hold the bag, to a large extent. 

Notwithstanding the fact that West- 
ern Europe today is in better shape eco- 
nomically than it has ever been, we are 
providing $519,500,000 in this bill for 
assistance to Western Europe. I think 
such a situation is shameful. 

The purpose of the Marshall plan has 
been accomplished, yet the United States 
continues to provide assistance to these 
countries. 

I think we have reached the point 
where we should examine our foreign 
policy, to see if we cannot get those peo- 
ple whom we have helped in the past to 
assist us in keeping the Free World 
strong. If they could be convinced to do 
their share, it would be possible for us 
to be relieved of a portion of this heavy 
burden. We cannot possibly continue to 
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spend money at the rate we are now 
spending and still hope to survive. The 
amount of money which was appropri- 
ated to operate the entire Government 
when I first came to Congress 22 years 
ago was just about what is now required 
to pay the interest on the national debt. 
Any person with common sense knows 
that we cannot maintair our spending 
rate and expect to survive. Unless we 
call a halt to this program and get other 
nations to realize that the battle against 
communism is as much their burden as it 
is ours, we cannot be successful in bring- 
ing about the permanent peace which all 
of us so desire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table printed in the hearings 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on the Mutual Security Act of 1958 
showing our contribution to NATO and 
the European countries aggregates a 
total of $737.4 million and $519.5 million, 
respectively, for fiscal year 1959. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Exursit B 
NATO area programs, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
{Million dollars! 


Materiel and training: 


Conventional materiel and training (country programs) 


Missiles and aircraft modernization. 


Other materiel (spares, packing, po me, handling, and transporta- 


tion, repairs, and rehabilita 


r e 


Cost sharing: 
Mutual weapons. development. 
Concer e ist ance 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 NATO | 1959 NATO | 1959 Europe 
program program program 
307.8 6 
226.3 131.6 
75.8 53.8 
2 En 609. 9 392.0 


a 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at 
this point I would like to say a few words 
about the Development Loan Fund. 

Last year we appropriated $300 million 
for this fund and authorized an addi- 
tional $625 million for this year. 

In my judgment this is nothing more 
or less than an internation Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. However, 10 
years later, we are finally getting around 
to following the advice of General Mar- 
shall. In outlining his plan to help Eu- 
rope to help itself, General Marshall sug- 
gested that loans be extended to war- 
ravaged areas. You notice he said 
nothing of grants. He spoke of loans. 

Now, 10 years after the start of the 
Marshall plan, the Development Loan 
Fund is about to go into action and offer 
loans to help people help themselves. 

Mr, President, getting away from the 
Development Loan Fund, I would now 
like to discuss one phase of the pipeline. 
In 1954, money was earmarked for the 
modernization of the British Air Force. 
Yet, this money is now being used to de- 
fray the cost of installing IRBM squad- 
rons and other missile programs. To 
my mind, this is something which the 


British ought, at least, help us do; but 
we are doing the whole job. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement from the hearings on this sub- 
ject be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Exursit D 

Mr. SPRAGUE. * * * There is available to- 
day $112 million of prior-year funds which 
we can use against the cost of the [deleted] 
IRBM squadrons which will be deployed in 
England commencing with the first squadron 
in December of 1958. The total cost to the 
United States of these [deleted] squadrons 
is expected to reach approximately [deleted] 
million dollars, including training missiles 
and training equipment. 

> * * * * 

The CHARMAN. You do not think too 
much was appropriated for the purpose then 
enumerated? 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Chairman, may I speak 
to this point? One of the contracts was for 
the Gloster Javelin airplane. It was firmly 
programed, and programed in good faith by 
ourselves and the recipients, and by the pro- 
ducers. However, as the development of the 
airplane and the production had started and 
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got along, it was found that it was not suit- 
able for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. 

The other aircraft concerned in this pro- 
curement was the Hawker Hunter, which did 
come along the way it was designed, and went 
into production and was satisfactory. Un- 
fortunately the British, in a white paper, 
cut down the extent of their air force as they 
had planned it when the airplanes were pro- 
gramed. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in- 
cluded in this military assistance item 
is one for mutual weapons development. 
It is all very well for us to spend a total 
of approximately $8 billion for research 
and development in our own Defense 
Department. But, in addition, now we 
are being asked to pay half of the amount 
for mutual weapons development in 
Europe. In addition to paying this one- 
half of the cost of that program, which 
amounts to $40 million, we are also pro- 
viding 50 percent of the cost of the fa- 
cilities assistance program. 

In other words, we pay to develop the 
implements of war. Then we provide 50 
percent of the cost for tooling the fa- 
cilities. As I have said, in view of the 
fact that we have been so generous with 
these countries during the past 10 years, 
and in view of the further fact that their 
economies now are an average of 168 
percent of their prewar level, it seems to 
me they should be able to handle an 
item of this kind by themselves. How- 
ever, our foreign-aid administrators of- 
fer them this assistance, and of course 
they acceptit. As I have said before and 
I will say again, they will continue to 
lean on us as long as we permit them 
to do so. 

Mr. President, this item also relates to 
our dealings with the countries of 
Western Europe. I recall that 2 or 3 
years ago, when the boast was made that 
our economic aid to Europe had ceased, 
it was replaced with what was called off- 
shore procurement. During the last 3 
or 4 years we have provided in the 
neighborhood of $3 billion for this pur- 
pose. 

As I recall, there was an understand- 
ing that these plants would be placed 
on a standby basis. But evidently such 
was not the case, since we are still pro- 
viding facilities assistance in this bill. 
I believe it is shameful for the United 
States to spend money in this way. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
call attention to what we are doing in 
Laos, a small country of less than two 
million population, with few assets, and 
without sufficient money to run their 
Government. In that connection I shall 
read from the testimony taken at the 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, as it appears on page 41: 

Question. Are we still providing troop pay 
and family allowances of the Lao Army? 


If we are, are we following the same proce- 
dure in other areas? 

Answer. A portion of United States assist- 
ance to Laos is for the purpose of paying 
troops, including family allowances. In 
other countries the situation is quite dif- 
ferent: In such countries United States 
assistance is not for the purpose of support- 
ing troop pay and family allowances. Such 
assistance rather is intended to help the 
receiving country to import the commodities 
and services needed by its economy in order 
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to sustain the desired level of military ac- 
tivity or otherwise to make it possible for 
the country to make the contribution to the 
common defense which is the purpose of 
defense support. In such countries, how- 
ever, local currencies resulting from the im- 
portation of the goods and services are de- 
posited either in an account belonging to 
such countries or, in the case of surplus 
egricultural commodities, in an account 
owned by the United States. A portion of 
such local currencies is attributed to the 
support of the defense budget in such coun- 
tries. Beyond the contribution to the de- 
fense budget it is frequently not useful to 
carry the attribution to the exact uses of 
such local currency. However, it would not 
be inaccurate and in some cases, such as 
Vietnam, it is quite clearly accurate to say 
that a portion of the contribution to the 
defense budget may find its way into troop 
pay and family allowances. Such countries 
include Cambodia, Vietnam, Korea, Greece, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. 

In addition, a contribution is made to the 
support of the general budget of Jordan as 
a result of which it would be reasonable to 
assume that some of this contribution 
might find its way into troop pay and family 
allowances. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that other excerpts from the testi- 
mony taken at the hearings be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

SUPPORT OF LAO MILITARY FORCES 


The CHAIRMAN. Very well. Have you any 
questions, Mr. Fulbright? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Yes. Admiral, I no- 
tice that the Presentation Book says that we 
bear the entire cost of supporting the Lao 
Army. It says the average annual cost of 
maintaining military personnel for Laos is 
$867 per person compared to $719 for Cam- 
bodia, $245 for Thailand, and $147 for Tai- 
wan. Why is it that we bear the entire 
cost of personnel in Laos? 

Admiral Srump. Mainly, sir, because Laos 
does not produce anything that it can send 
out. It is a wild country with only 2 mil- 
lion people in it, the most sparsely popu- 
lated country in southeast Asia; 95 percent 
of them cannot read or write. They did not 
even have any banks there. There wasn't a 
bank there until 3 years ago. Therefore, 
they have no way of raising money to buy 
the things that are required by a military 
force. None is produced in Laos. There- 
fore, if they are going to have any army— 
they have an army of [deleted] simply all 
the money for them has got to come from 
the United States. They cannot raise it 
locally. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. [Deleted.] What do 
the French have to do with the Lao Air 
Force? 

Admiral Stump. The French are still there 
in Laos. Laos is still a part of the French 
Union. [Deleted.] 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Does the French Goy- 
ernment nominally have control of Laos? 

Admiral Stump. No, sir. It is independ- 
ent, but closely tied to France through the 
French Union. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Do the French con- 
tribute anything to the support of the 
army? 

Admiral Srump. Yes, they do. Have we 
got a figure on that? 

Captain Green. No, sir, I haven't got a 
figure. They do contribute. 


Admiral Sromp. They have a training 
rnission and they pay the expenses of that 
training mission. I do not think they fur- 
nish money for any equipment. 
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Senator FULBRIGHT. Is it correct that they 
furnish no money to support the Lao Army 
itself, but only to their own mission? 

Admiral Stump. That is correct. 


* . * . * 
Senator Wier. How much is infrastructure 
this year? 


Mr. JANDREY. Sixty million dollars. 

Senator WET. What have we spent on in- 
frastructure since the war? 

General GUTHRIE. Actual expenditures 
through fiscal year 1957 were $392 million. 
The estimated total for fiscal year 1957 is 
$70 million. That includes airfields, com- 
munications, POL storage, naval bases, head- 
quarters, and training installations. They 
are fixed military facilities and when shared 
out, the United States percentage of the 
total is in the neighborhood of 38 percent of 
whatever the entire project costs. 

— * ~ * s 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Since there has been some discussion about 
offshore procurement, we thought it might 
be of interest to the committee to indicate to 
you gentlemen what our record has been in 
the offshore procurement field. 

In the early days of this program, there 
were various reasons why we wanted to try 
and maintain and promote the industry of 
our various NATO partners, keep the aircraft 
industry going, for instance, in France and 
Italy and in the United Kingdom. 

A good many offshore procurement con- 
tracts were placed in the interest of ac- 
complishing that, and also to expand the 
mobilization base in case we should need to 
use it in time of war, in time of emergency. 

Since that time, we have leveled out. 

Another thing we tried to do in putting 
these offshore procurement contracts abroad 
was to try and get these people in a position 
where they could better help themselves. 
In other words, in order to get them going in 
maintaining spare parts and in making these 
various things that we knew they would need 
on a continuing basis, our offshore procure- 
ment program was designed as a pump-prim- 
ing operation with the hope that after the 
pump was primed, they would pick up—— 

The CHAIRMAN. I should think in all of 
these agreements you would provide for the 
eventuality that these machines would be- 
come obsolete before the spare parts can be 
manufactured. 

Mr. SuHurr. This was a consideration. 
However, a good many of them have kept on. 
As a result of that, our contracts have fallen 
off until now we are something under $100 
million, so we are asking $99 million for 1959 
for this program. 

It is United States policy that offshore 
procurement will not be undertaken if it 
will (1) have serious adverse effects on the 
United States production base; (2) result 
in unjustifiable price differentials in com- 
parison with United States supply of similar 
type items; (3) result in failure to meet 
United States delivery objectives; or (4) 
jeopardize security interest of the United 
States. 

Offshore procurement has rapidly declined 
in recent years due to the changing nature 
of MAP materiel requirements and the vital 
need for retaining orders in the United 
States to sustain the domestic military pro- 
duction base. The result of these changed 
factors is readily apparent from chart X. 
where it can be seen that contracts placed 
have been reduced from a total of $1.6 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1953 to an estimated $112 
million in fiscal year 1958, while expendi- 
tures have decreased from a maximum of 
$668 million in fiscal year 1956 to an esti- 
mated $229 million in fiscal year 1958. 

Current offshore procurement is restricted 
to items which must be of foreign types to 
support foreign equipment; items no longer 
produced in the United States; arrange- 
ments whereby the producing country con- 
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tributes a substantial portion of the costs 
inyolved, and similar circumstances, 
e ka . * . 


I would like to say a word about the pro- 
gram proposed for Európe for fiscal year 
1959. Once more we are requesting funds 
for what is essentially a military and defense 
support program. Of the approximately 
$281 million proposed for Europe, $251 mil- 
lion is related directly to defense, that is, 
$206.5 million for military assistance shown 
in European country programs plus $45 
million for defense support. These figures 
do not tell the whole story, however. As 
in previous years, much of the proposed mil- 
itary assistance can only be planned at this 
early stage of the programing process on 
a global basis. Such items as missiles, air- 
craft modernization, and spare parts (de- 
scribed in the presentation book on “Non- 
regional Programs” under the heading “Spe- 
cial Materiel Programs”) add substantially 
to the military program when broken down 
by region and by country. While the coun- 
try allocations are very tentative at this 
time, the total thus developed for Europe 
(shown on p. 7 of the presentation book, 
“Europe and Africa”) amounts to $185 mil- 
lion, bringing the total proposed military 
aid program for Europe to about $392 mil- 
lion. The great bulk of the $185 million ad- 
ditional increment, in the case of the Euro- 
pean countries, is intended missiles in order 
to carry forward the modernization of NATO 
forces which has been under way since 1956 
and which is so important to General Nor- 
stad’s defense plans and our own security. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in- 
cluded in this amount is money to be 
used to pay for the support of the U. N. 
troops in Korea, other than our own. 
In other words, the United States is not 
only paying for the maintenance of its 
own divisions in Korea, but also for the 
maintenance of the 20-odd divisions of 
the ROK, and also for the maintenance 
of a comparatively small number of 
troops stationed there by Britain, 
Turkey, Greece, and the Philippines. I 
believe it is shameful that the United 
States should provide as much as $12 
million to support those troops. 

Concerning this item, I quote the fol- 
lowing from the committee hearing: 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other United 
Nations forces still in Korea? 

Admiral Srump. Yes, there are, but just 
token forces. 

The CHARMAN. Which countries? 

Admiral Stump. I would like to check that. 

Thailand, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom have small forces. The Philippines has 
representation in the honor guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the United Kingdom the 
only one? 

Admiral Stump. No, sir. Thailand, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, and the Philippines. Most 
of those forces have been reduced to such 
a small number that they are really just 
token forces to show their continued unity 
with the United Nations in the job they are 
doing. 

The CHAIRMAN; Then the United States is 
the only one that has more than token 
forces? 

Admiral Stump. Yes, sir; we have two divi- 
sions there. Turkey has a brigade. 

The CHAIRMAN. I won't ask any more ques- 
tions now. I will defer them until later. 


Mr. President, as I have just stated, in 
order to take care of these token forces, 
we are providing $12 million in this bill. 
Of all the ridiculous things, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not know how our represent- 
atives abroad can think of the many 
ways they find to spend our money. 
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Another item included in the military 
assistance appropriation is the nutri- 
tional survey. In 1957, we provided 
$202,000 for this program; for 1958, 
$210,000; and in this bill there is $275,- 
000 to perpetuate the program. This is 
something that should be borne by the 
people of the countries concerned. Even 
though this amount is small, why should 
we be burdened with such an expendi- 
ture? It strikes me that our adminis- 
trators are simply looking for ways and 
means to spend our money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the justification for this 
item printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUTRITION PROGRAM— MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The ultimate objective of this program is 
to assist friendly countries in the establish- 
ment of permanent nutrition services within 
their armed forces. This will inyolve the 
training of local personnel in modern tech- 
niques of study and analysis in the field of 
nutrition technology and subsequently the 
transfer to them of basic laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies used in the surveys. 

Since January 1956, nutrition surveys have 
been completed in Iran, Pakistan, Korea, 
Philippines, Turkey, and Libya. As a part 
of the fiscal year 1958 program, full surveys 
will be made in Spain and Greece, the first 
stage survey will be conducted in Ethiopia 
and followup work will be undertaken in 
Iran and Libya. These projects, together 
with other plans not yet finalized, will 
amount to $208,000. 

Continuance of the nutrition program for 
fiscal year 1959 will cost $275,000 for initial 
survey in two additional countries and fol- 
lowup work in the Philippines, Pakistan, 
Libya, Spain, Greece, and Ethiopia. This 
program represents a comparatively small 
expenditure in order to help insure through 
technical advice that the users of MAP 
equipment, which represents an investment 
many times as great, will be physically quali- 
fied to carry out their assigned missions. 


Programs 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1957.......... 202 
Fiscal year 1958: 210 
Proposed fiscal year 1959. 275 
Un thousands of dollars] 
Milit: istan 3 
assistance rame ndi- | liqui- 
— iy Nore dated 
Cumulative June 30, 1957 252 51 201 
Estimate fiscal year 1958 MOMs 
Cumulative June 30, 1088 462 51 411 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
is also in the military assistance pro- 
gram an amount of $10 million for the 
overseas internal security program. I 
cannot understand why we should be 
strapped with this burden. 

Reading from page 94 of the hear- 

Many countries lack knowledge, training, 
or means to defend themselves successfully 
against Communist pressure and penetra- 
tion. This amount supplements with mili- 
tary aid an ICA program to assist them in 
resisting Communist subversion. 

You will note on the chart that we have 
$49 million for programs under negotiation, 
These p! will be discussed with you 
by our regional directors, 


The remainder was deleted because 
the information was more or less secret. 
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Why in the name of commonsense 
should we be spending money in order 
to teach people in France, England, or 
anywhere else in the world, how to deal 
with Communists? It strikes me that 
is the business of the people in the 
countries concerned. They ought to be 
the ones to do it. Nevertheless, nego- 
tiations are presently underway to use 
a total of $49 million, and $10 million 
is being provided on account in this bill. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to go 
into any more detail. I simply wish to 
reiterate that in the amount of $1,800 
million, certain programs are included 
which could and should be undertaken 
by the local people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER] re- 
duces the authorization for military as- 
sistance from $1.8 billion to 81.3 billion. 
This is an overall reduction in the 
amount authorized by the amount of 
$500 million. 

On behalf of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I wish to oppose this 
amendment. I suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana that if he wishes to re- 
duce the amount of money for mili- 
tary hardware, this is a subject more 
properly taken up with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has already reduced by $235 million the 
sums authorized for military assistance 
and defense support. I do not believe 
these amounts should be reduced 
further. 

The bulk of the military assistance 
funds which would be affected by the 
proposed cut would be in the areas of the 
Far East, the Middle East, and South 
Asia. If this additional cut of $500 mil- 
lion were accepted by the Senate, it 
would be necessary for the President to 
reduce the military assistance we are 
now giving to countries bordering on the 
Soviet Union or Communist China, such 
as the Republic of Korea, the Republic 
of China, and Turkey. Surely the con- 
dition of the world is not such as to 
warrant any such massive reduction in 
military assistance to these key coun- 
tries. 

In 1950 we learned the lesson of un- 
preparedness, There had been such a 
substantial reduction in the size of the 
armed forces of the Free World that 
Communist-controlled North Korea felt 
our lack of defenses was such as to in- 
vite military attack on South Korea. As 
a consequence more than 100,000 Ameri- 
can casualties resulted from the efforts 
of the Free World to prevent Communist 
aggression. I feel sure, Mr. President, 
that if the United States begins now to 
reduce substantially the military assist- 
ance which it gives to the countries on 
the borders of the iron and bamboo cur- 
tains, there is great danger that our ac- 
tion will be construed as a lack of 
interest in the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of those countries. 

I ask, therefore, Mr. President,that the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana reducing military assistance by $500 
million be rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to point out again that if my 
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pending amendment is adopted, and if 
the amendment I shall propose in a few 
moments is adopted, the same amount of 
money which they received last year will 
be available for Korea and Formosa. 

Mr. GREEN. I am commenting on 
what the Senator has already proposed 
and said. I have no idea what he has in 
mind to propose for the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
CLARK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOwWLAND I. If he were present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote I would vote “yea,” 
I therefore withold my vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAN DI. If he were present and vot- 
ing, I understand that he would vote 


“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “yea.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 


The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD 
and Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounnston], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jonnston], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote yea.“ 
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On this vote the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR] has a pair with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Frear] would vote yea“ 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] would vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porrer] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming [ Mr. BARRETT], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Potrer], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Knowtanp] is detained on official busi- 
ness and his pair has been previously 
announced by the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Anderson Elender Morse 
Bible Ervin Proxmire 
Butler Fulbright Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Stennis 
Chavez Jenner Talmadge 
Curtis Jordan Thurmond 
Dworshak Langer Williams 
Eastland Malone Young 
NAYS—46 
Aiken Green Monroney 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Beall Hennings Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bridges Hill Pastore 
Bush Hoblitzell Payne 
Capehart Humphrey Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Smathers 
Carroll Javits Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Ch Kefauver Sparkman 
Olark Kennedy Thye 
Cooper Kuchel Watkins 
Dirksen Lausche Wiley 
Douglas Magnuson 
Gore McNamara 
NOT VOTING—26 

Barrett Johnston, S. O. O'Mahoney 
Bricker Kerr Potter 

Knowland Revercomb 
Cotton Robertson 
Flanders Mansfield Saltonstall 
Frear Martin, Iowa Schoeppel 
Goldwater Martin, Pa Symington 
Holland McClellan Yarborough 
Ives Murray 

So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 
rejected. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxuurcH in the chair). The question is 
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on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 


tor from Alabama. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, 
lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to strike 
out “$1,800,000,000,” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$1,600,000,000.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
not going to detain the Senate very long 
in discussing this amendment except to 
say that it would cut military aid by $200 
million. I sought to reduce this author- 
ization by $500 million a moment ago. 

The transferability clause appearing 
on page 63—section 13 of the bill—will 
remain in the bill, unchanged. 

Therefore the maximum authoriza- 
tion provided for military aid would 
be the same as that of last year. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Could the Senator 
tell us briefly what effect his amend- 
ment would have on the overall amount? 
May I put it this way? As I understand, 
the only effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment would be to limit the military ex- 
penditures to $1,600 million. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. That is the same amount that was 
authorized last year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What effect would 
it have on the overall amount? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What effect would 
it have as compared with the bill re- 
ported by the committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would reduce the 
maximum amount authorized for mili- 
tary assistance by $200 million. The 
transferability would remain at $235 mil- 
lion, as would the combined $2.4 billion 
ceiling for military aid and defense sup- 
port. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does it affect eco- 
nomic aid in any way? 
Mr. ELLENDER. 

defense support. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order so that the col- 
loquy between the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the Senator from Louisiana 
may be heard. The Senate will be in 
order. No further proceedings will occur 
until the Senate is in order, so that the 
colloquy may be heard. Attachés of the 
Senate will please refrain from conversa- 
tion; and in failure to do so, they will 
please leave the Chamber. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have indicated, 
the amendment now pending is in lan- 
guage similar to that which the Senate 
rejected, except that the pending amend- 
ment would reduce the maximum mili- 
tary aid authorization from $1,800 mil- 


It does not affect 
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lion to $1,600 million. ‘The effect of the 
amendment would be to place a ceiling of 
$1,600 million on military assistance, 

In addition, it would leave section 13 
unchanged. My previous amendment 
would have deleted that section. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What it does is it 
places a ceiling on military expenditures 
at the same level as last year. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is a sound amendment, 
and is one that some of us wished to 
support in the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

tes Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWTAND]J. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. If he were present, I under- 
stand he would vote “nay”; if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote yea.“ 
Therefore, I withhold my vote, 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FRRHARI, the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Jounston], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL], are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Michigan 
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[Mr. Porrer] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
SALTONSTALL] would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. BARRETT]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNow.anp] is detained on official busi- 
ness, and his pair has been previously 
announced by the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Anderson Hennings Mundt 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Butler Hruska Proxmire 
Carroll Humphrey Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson Smathers 
Chavez Jenner Sparkman 
Church Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Curtis Jordan Symington 
Douglas Kefauver Talmadge 
Dworshak Kennedy Thurmond 
Eastland Langer Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Williams 
Malone Young 
Fulbright Monroney 
0 Morse 
NAYS—28 
Aiken Cooper Morton 
Allott Dirksen Neuberger 
Beall Green Payne 
Bennett Hayden Purtell 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Bush Hoblitzell Smith, N. J. 
Ca Javits Thye 
Carlson Kuchel Wiley 
Case, N. J. Lausche 
Clark McNamara 
NOT VOTING—25 

Barrett Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Bricker Kerr Potter 
Byrd Knowland Reyercomb 
Cotton Long Robertson 
Flanders Mansfield Saltonstall 
Frear Martin, Iowa Schoeppel 
Goldwater Martin, Yarborough 

a McClellan 
Ives Murray 

So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I had 
intended to submit an amendment which 
would reduce the amount for defense 
support; but in view of the fact that 
the Senate has agreed to the last amend- 
ment, and since I know that an amend- 
ment to reduce defense support would 
fail, I shall not present my defense sup- 
port amendment. 

I now call up my amendment desig- 
nated 6—-4-58-E and ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 44, begin- 
ning with line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out down through line 15 on page 45. 

Renumber subsections of section 8 ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
effect of this amendment is to strike from 
the bill the $200 million contingency 
fund. My reason for doing so is very 
simple. 

Last year, a special Presidential fund 
was provided, aggregating $225 million. 
It included functions for which two funds 
are sought this year—that is, the $212 
million special assistance fund and the 
$200 million contingency fund, which my 
amendment would strike. 

Under the bill, as I understand it— 
and if any Senator differs with me, I 
wish he would say so—the President has 
the authority to transfer, and for any 
purpose he might desire—$1,283 million. 
That figure is derived in this way: 

Money now in the pipeline and not 
obligated, but reserved for spending. 

In regard to that amount of money, 
the President has authority, under sec- 
tion 501 of the act, to transfer as much 
as 10 percent for any purpose he may 
desire. Since $3,742 million has not 
actually been obligated, the President 
would have authority under section 501 
to transfer $374 million. 

Applying the 10 percent transfer au- 
thority to the amount authorized in the 
present bill, less the development loan 
fund authority, less the special fund and 
contingency fund—both of which are 
100 percent transferable—the total 
amount which could be transferred to- 
tals $262 million. 

Also, under section 13, there is author- 
ity to transfer from military aid to de- 
fense support, or vice versa, $235 million. 

There is also the contingency fund, 
which I am seeking to strike out, of $200 
million, which the President can spend 
100 percent as he sees fit. 

Of course, the special assistance fund 
of $212 million falls in the same category. 

If we add these figures together, it is 
obvious that the President has authority 
to transfer as much as $1,283 million 
from one item to another—the only limi- 
tation is that the amount transferred 
must not exceed 20 percent of the item to 
which it is transferred. 

I believe the contingency fund should 
be stricken out, because the President 
already has ample authority to transfer 
funds from one category to another. 

So I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxorcH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought perhaps a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee would oppose 
the amendment. But certainly I wish 
to oppose it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Illinois will yield, let 
me say that I, too, shall oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to hear 
the Senator say so. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. So I do not think 
the Senator from Illinois should jump 
to the conclusion that no member of the 
committee will oppose the amendment. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I am sorry I was in 
error. But the Chair had put the ques- 
tion, and I did not see any member of 
the committee on his feet. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Illinois wishes me to do so now, I 
shall be glad to state that I opposed the 
amendment in the committee, and I 
shall oppose it here. I voted for the cut 
in military aid that I have voted for 
heretofore. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
most willingly defer in favor of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think other members of the committee 
will take the same position that I do in 
regard to the amendment. 

I did not mean to take the Senator 
from Illinois off his feet; I merely 
wished to point out that he was jump- 
ing to an erroneous conclusion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I realize that that is 
so, Mr. President. 

Let me say that in view of the situa- 
tion existing today in Lebanon, in Africa, 
and elsewhere, I believe it would be folly 
to tie the hands of the President, who 
is the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, in such a way as to pre- 
vent him from taking action in situations 
which relate to or involve or affect our 
national security. 

So I earnestly hope the amendment 
will be overwhelmingly defeated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, let 
me call attention to the fact that, as a 
result of the vote on the last amend- 
ment, whereby a reduction was made, 
supposedly, in the amount of $200 mil- 
lion, the Senate actually did no such 
thing, insofar as the overall authori- 
zations provided by the bill are con- 
cerned, for the ceiling remains at $2,400 
million. What the Senate did, by means 
of the vote taken a moment ago, was to 
delete the $200 million from the $1,600 
million. But the committee deleted 
$235 million from the total of $2,635 
million, and thus set the ceiling at $2,400 
million. And even after the last vote, 
the ceiling is still $2,400 million, 

Mr. SLLENDER. The maximum mili- 
tary assistance ceiling has been cut by 
$200 million. That is what I was trying 
to achieve. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But my point is 
that the sum total is exactly what it was 
before. So let us not fool anyone into 
believing that, by means of the last vote, 
the overall amount has been reduced, be- 
cause it has not been reduced. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not this amend- 
ment, if agreed to, strike out the $200 
million of so-called emergency funds 
the President has? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was speaking of 
the previous amendment. 

In the case of the pending amend- 
ment, if the amendment is agreed to it 
will eliminate the $200 million in the 
so-called emergency fund we have pro- 
vided for the President. But if there is 
anything that is worth while, in view of 
the present world conditions, it is the 
$200 million emergency fund we have 
provided for the President. If cuts are 
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to be made, let them be made elsewhere. 
I believe we have seen enough during the 
last few years to know that this fund 
is not a proper place in which to make 
a reduction. 

Furthermore, as I have stated, follow- 
ing the last vote, we still have exactly 
the same total amount as we had before. 
We have made a shift from the mili- 
tary, rather than to make a change in 
the total amount, whereas the commit- 
tee took the $235 million from the total. 

So, Mr. President, in view of present 
world conditions, if we really wish to 
fight communism and fight Russia, we 
should retain the $200 million. If cuts 
are to be made, let them be made in the 
amounts for military aid or economic aid, 
but not in the President’s emergency 
fund, because the money in that fund is 
needed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I deplore 
as much as does anyone else the sudden 
shift in the position of the administra- 
tion in regard to the Kennedy amend- 
ment; and I realize the great tempta- 
tion—which has affected me somewhat 
today—to vote to make a reduction in, 
or eliminate entirely, the President’s $200 
million emergency fund. 

It is true that if the President does 
not have an opportunity to spend any 
of the money in the satellite countries, 
he possibly may not need as much of 
the money as he otherwise would. Nev- 
ertheless, we cannot know when or where 
it may be necessary for him to spend 
some of this money very quickly. 

Inasmuch as the security of the coun- 
try is involved it is possible that we would 
regret any hasty action in this connec- 
tion. 

Therefore, despite my regret—as stated 
yesterday—about the reported change of 
position by the administration, I shall 
vote to give the President the emergency 
money which I think he ought to have 
in the interest of the country. 

Therefore, I shall vote against the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDERI. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
I said a moment ago, I believe this par- 
ticular item is one of the most important 
in the bill, and I believe that certainly 
the President should be allowed flexi- 
bility in the use of these funds. 

I believe that other items, such as the 
one for military aid, could stand a cut; 
and I voted to make such a cut. But I 
do not think this item can stand a cut. 

Therefore, I hope the amendment will 
be rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I agree 100 percent with what the 
Senator from Arkansas has stated. 

In the committee we have studied this 
matter very fully. 

Last year, when the Congress sub- 
stantially cut special assistance, part of 
which was to be for contingencies, the 
President found himself, in March, with 
only $5 million left, in special assistance 
funds, before some of the crises in the 
Middle East occurred. 

So it would be foolish for us to make a 
cut in this $200 million fund. If I were 
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to take the time, I could relate many de- 
tails in this connection. However, I 
shall not take time to do so. 

Certainly, the President must have 
this fund, in order to take care of emer- 
gency situations as they arise; and the 
$200 million is the minimum amount 
needed for this purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me point out that I am not referring to 
the amount which was provided last year. 
Instead, my amendment relates only to 
the additional amount proposed this 
year. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. But the 
amount last year was insufficient and 
has been used before the end of this fis- 
cal year; thus, the additional amount 
now proposed for the coming fiscal year 
is required. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Last year it was 
called a special assistance fund, and 
$225 million was provided for the same 
purposes for which this year it is pro- 
posed that we create two funds, with a 
total authority of $412 million. 

As I pointed out, in addition to the 
provision for $212 million of special as- 
sistance funds which would still remain 
in the bill even if my amendment should 
be adopted, the President has the right 
of transferability over $374 million of 
unobligated balances which are in the 
pipeline. He can do what he wants to 
with that amount. Under section 501 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, he would have transferability 
over $235 million, based on the amount 
to which that section is applicable in 
this bill. He can transfer those funds 
from one category to another, as he may 
see fit. He can do as he wishes with 
those funds. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I regret 
very much that the distinguished Sena- 
tor was not with us at the hearing when 
it was demonstrated that is not the fact. 
The President does not have that leeway. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean to say the President does not have 
5 10-percent transferability over this 

? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Certainly 
he has, but there are situations existing 
all over the world today, and which ex- 
perience tells us will exist, which will re- 
quire more than can be transferred by 
law from other programs without harm- 
ing those programs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Hostilities could 
break out again. I would not be sur- 
prised if they should, the way things are 
going in north Africa, Lebanon, and other 
areas. I presume that is the reason why 
the provision was put in the bill. But I 
point out to the Senator we are retain- 
ing in the bill the same special assist- 
ance fund with about the same amount 
as provided last year, a fund that can be 
used by the President as he desires. 
That provision would stay in the bill 
even if my amendment were adopted. 
In addition, the President has trans- 
ferability in excess of $1 billion, as I 
pointed out earlier. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think 
all the differences of opinion which have 
been expressed about the proposed 
change show how dangerous it is to 
try to legislate on matters of this kind 
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on the floor of the Senate. The Foreign 
Relations Committee is one of the best 
committees of the Senate. It has spent 
a great deal of time in adjusting these 
figures in committee. A great many pro- 
posals back and forth were made. The 
effect of all the different phraseology was 
discussed. The conclusions arrived at by 
the committee are now before the Sen- 
ate. To begin now to “monkey” with the 
figures and transfer money from one fund 
to another would be unwise. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
what the proposal does. Some Senators 
say it would take $200 million from one 
place and put it in another place. Some 
Senators say we have made a great 
change. Others say no change at all 
has been made. Others say we have 
changed it in some other place. No one 
knows what the amendment does, Each 
one thinks he knows, but there is no 
agreement. I think the safest thing to 
do is for the Senate to adopt the results 
of the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee whose duty it was to make these 
recommendations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 6-4-58-F. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 35, beginning with line 3, to strike 
out all of section 5, down through line 12. 

It is proposed to renumber the succeed- 
ing sections accordingly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, over 
the years there have been accumulating 
in many countries huge sums in so-called 
special counterpart fund accounts. In 
that category there is a total of $710,- 
956,774 in such countries as Bolivia, 
Burma, Cambodia, China, Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, and so forth. 

These counterpart funds have been ac- 
cumulating over the years, and can be 
spent only by agreement between the 
country in which such funds are located, 
and our country. 

The Foreign Relations Committee, 
which studies matters so carefully, as 
my good friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green] has just stated, has 
put a provision in this bill that would 
permit the Austrian Government to use 
part of the funds in the counterpart ac- 
count then vest them in an institution 
in Austria to pay damages sustained by 
certain Austrians at the hands of the 
Nazis during World War II. 

The provision in this bill is the foot in 
the door, so to speak. There will no 
doubt soon be a cry to permit other coun- 
tries in which counterpart funds are lo- 
cated to utilize such funds for purposes 
other than those now authorized by law. 

I have gone to Austria in 3 of the past 
5 years. 

The first year I went there—it was 
1953 as I recall—the counterpart account 
had some 5 billion schillings in it, about 
$200 million in terms of our money to 
spend. Our planners were having a hard 
time trying to spend that money. 
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Today there is a balance of $42 mil- 
lion in counterpart in the fund and ways 
and means are being sought to spend 
that money. The latest seems to be a 
scheme to pay reparations, or damages, 
to Austrians who do not live there now 
but who were in some way injured or 
oppressed during World War II. 

This is a purpose for which counter- 
part has never before been used. It is, 
as I said, the foot in the door. If we 
authorize this for Austria, Mr. President, 
other countries will ask for similar treat- 
ment. 

France today has a balance of $402 
million in such funds. 

Korea has $188 million worth of coun- 
terpart funds. 

All over the world, we have a total of 
over $700 million in special counterpart 
accounts. If the committee language is 
permitted to stand, we shall, in effect, 
be turning over to a band of bureaucrats 
in the State Department, absolute au- 
thority to use that $700 million as they 
may decide, subject to no Congressional 
control, to be used for unknown and 
unspecified purposes. 

Mr. President, because of the secrecy 
surrounding the military assistance we 
are giving to Austria I am not able to go 
into detail, but in the bill there is a huge 
sum for military assistance to Austria. 
Instead of permitting Austria to use this 
money to pay for damages done to some 
of her people during World War II we 
should, I believe, insist that the money 
be used to help in the military estab- 
lishment, thus reducing the burden on 
our own taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted. Let us not set a prece- 
dent whereby counterpart funds in all 
countries where special counterpart ac- 
counts are found can be used for pur- 
poses other than those originally in- 
tended. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I am very 
sorry to have to differ again with 
my good friend, the Senator from Loui- 
siana, but I think the criticism of the 
provision in the bill is unfounded. The 
amendment would strike from the bill a 
section which is designed to make it 
possible to use 100 million counterpart 
Austrian schillings, which is about $4 
million, to compensate certain former 
Austrian nationals who have legally 
verified claims against the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for persecutions under the last 
regime, which was the Nazi regime. 

This provision of the bill was presented 
to the committee by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS], and was agreed to by the com- 
mittee. It is fully explained on page 11 
of the committee report. 

I shall emphasize two points now, to 
make my statement brief. 

First, the counterpart funds involved 
are not owned by the United States. 
The use of the funds, therefore, does not 
cost the United States anything. Legis- 
lative authority to use the funds in the 
manner proposed is necessary because 
the United States, though it does not own 
the funds, does have a veto with respect 
to their use. 

Second, the counterpart funds will be 
loaned to the Austrian Government to 
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satisfy the claims, and will be repaid into 
the counterpart account. Thus, there 
would be no net loss of counterpart 
funds. 

That is a summary of what the pro- 
vision in the bill, as recommended by the 
committee, would do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is this language not 
broad enough to permit any other coun- 
try to use counterpart funds for new 
purposes, the same as is sought to be 
done for Austria? 

Mr. GREEN. Similarly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. In other 
words, the language in the bill is not 
limited to Austria. The bill would make 
it possible for any country which has 
counterpart funds to utilize them for 
purposes other than those now provided 
in the law. 

The report states: 

Section 142 (b) of the act, which deals 
with the generation of foreign currency 
counterpart funds, provides that a portion 
of these funds, generally up to 10 percent, 
shall be made available to the United States 
for its uses and that the remainder will be 
used for programs agreed on by the United 
States and the country concerned to carry 
out the purposes for which new funds au- 
thorized by the act would themselves be 
available. 


Mr. GREEN. I think there is another 
provision in the bill which has been over- 
looked by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana, which reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That if amounts in such re- 
mainder exceed the requirements of such 
programs, the recipient nation may utilize 
such excess amounts for other purposes 
agreed to by the United States which are con- 
sistent with the foreign policy of the United 
States. 


Mr. ELLENDER. That is the lan- 
guage which was added by the commit- 
tee—the language which would make it 
possible for the money to be spent for 
purposes other than those the law now 
provides. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. CASE of South 
Dakota addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GREEN. It is obvious the lan- 
guage is to be considered in connection 
with the other language. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ofcourse. The lan- 
guage modifies the present law. 

Mr. GREEN. This is another case of 
an attempt to rewrite the committee re- 
port and recommendation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I think my answer has 
been quite sufficient to prove to my col- 
leagues on the floor that there is no harm 
in the provision as recommended by the 
committee, and I trust that the recom- 
mendation of the committee will be 
8 by our colleagues on the Senate 

oor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I to under- 
stand the Senator to say that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is in such a 
position that the Senate cannot amend 
anything it does? Is that the position 
taken by the Senator? 

Mr. GREEN. Not at all. It should be 
perfectly clear that when there is some 
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mistake made by the committee it can 
be corrected. No mistake has been 
shown to have been made by the com- 
mittee. The conclusion must logically 
follow, unless some mistake is shown. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
mistake I have tried to show here is that 
the committee is attempting to amend 
the present law so that counterpart 
funds in the special accounts can be used 
for purposes other than those now pro- 
vided by law. Austria is going to be in 
need of economic aid, probably, in the 
next 2 years. What is going to happen? 
The Austrians may come to us, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations may 
find it necessary to recommend the ap- 
propriation of more dollars so as to gen- 
erate counterpart funds. Why not, 
then, let these funds remain available for 
such purposes instead of whittling away 
at them? 

Mr. President, as I pointed out a while 
ago, I have visited Austria on 3 or 4 
occasions. I commented to the Appro- 
priations Committee in a report I filed 
several years ago that I thought it was 
shameful for the administration to per- 
mit the accumulation of so many 
schillings from counterpart funds. Aus- 
tria could not spend them. It took 4 or 5 
years to dispose of some of that surplus, 
and there are still $42 million in counter- 
part funds which could be used, if de- 
sired, to help on military plans. 

I repeat that the bill authorizes for 
Austria a huge sum—I am not permitted, 
because of secrecy, to tell the amount— 
for military aid, to assist Austria in its 
military effort. I say that some of these 
counterpart funds could be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
been referred to as the Member who 
testified on this item before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; so, if I may, 
I should like to give the Senate the basic 
facts which are involved, to show how 
this matter came to my attention and 
what it means. I shall try to do so very 
briefly. 

In Austria a law was passed a few 
years ago 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator speak a little louder, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order so that the Sen- 
ator from New York may be plainly 
heard. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a few 
years ago in Austria there was passed 
a law to establish a fund called the 
Hilsfand, for the purpose of looking after 
the interests of superannuated people, 
those over 60 years of age, who had suf- 
fered at the hands of the Nazis in 
Austria. 

These are people who have since left 
the country and have not returned. I 
do not believe that any Senator would 
need to look into his own mind too deeply 
to determine why they have not returned. 

Their claims are somewhere between 
$1,000 and $2,000 each. There are 30,000 
of them. The right to receive any com- 
pensation is based upon need. Every 
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standard in that respect has been fully 
met. 

The Austrian Government allocated 
555 million Austrian schillings, roughly, 
the equivalent of about $20 million, for 
the purpose of making these payments, 
and it provided that the payments should 
be made over a period of 10 years, 
roughly, at the rate of 55 million schil- 
lings a year. 

It appeared that those in the most 
urgent need and facing a really dire 
situation represented a required ex- 
penditure at this time, if they are to be 
rendered any assistance—because they 
are very old—of 200 million schillings. 
The Austrian Government provided for 
payment of 10 percent every year. It 
would borrow from the counterpart funds 
another 100 million schillings in order 
to meet the urgent need of the old peo- 
ple, which amount, to be borrowed from 
the counterpart funds, it would subse- 
quently repay. 

First, this is strictly a loan transac- 
tion. 

Second, it is for a highly humanitarian 
purpose. 

Third, no commitment of any kind or 
character is involved. The State De- 
partment suggested this language. I 
originally went before the committee 
with a request for a special provision for 
this specific purpose. The State De- 
partment suggested this general lan- 
guage for one purpose, in order to give 
itself the authority to negotiate the 
transaction or not, as it thought wise 
under all the circumstances. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Who determines the 
basis for the payment? Is it our State 
Department? 

Mr. JAVITS. The individual claims 
are determined under Austrian law by 
a board designated under the law. But 
if our State Department has the neces- 
sary authority, before it permits any 
counterpart funds to be applied it will 
pass upon the fairness of the procedures 
by which the claims are adjudicated. 
There are some 30,000 claims. Consid- 
ering the number of claims and the 
amount involved, a ceiling is placed on 
the entire operation of between $1,000 
and $2,000 per person. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Do these claims in- 
volve property damages, or personal in- 
juries? 

Mr. JAVITS. The claims involve per- 
sonal injuries. The requirement of the 
Austrian law is that the money shall go 
only to people over 60, who have suffered 
as a result of permanent injuries re- 
ceived in concentration camps. 

I do not think there is much question 
about the humanitarian aspect involved. 
The 100 million schillings coming out of 
counterpart funds is a loan, which will 
be made on account of a commitment 
to repay by the Austrian Government. 

As the provision is drafted, it con- 
tains one further safeguard. It per- 
mits this transaction to take place only 
after agreement between the United 
States and the Austrian Government— 
I emphasize that—and only out of what 
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are really surplus counterpart funds. 
In other words, after the counterpart 
funds have been utilized and appor- 
tioned for every other purpose, includ- 
ing the military purposes, if any there 
be, for which counterpart funds are 
needed, they may be devoted to the pur- 
pose to which my friend and colleague 
from Louisiana has alluded. In short, 
this is strictly a transaction involving 
surplus Austrian schillings piled up and 
doing nothing—funds which could be 
made available to the Austrian Govern- 
ment itself by a loan transaction. This 
is not money which the United States 
could use. It is not money for which 
the United States bargains, or which it 
could use for any beneficial interest for 
its own purposes. These are funds over 
and above everything which I have men- 
tioned. 

This is a case in which, by a loan 
transaction in the particular situation 
which I have described, some people who 
are among the most deserving on earth, 
who can find no other help, will be 
helped now, when the help will do them 
some good, instead of later, when they 
are dead. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, If I may 
have the attention of the Senator. from 
Louisiana, I should like to ask a few 
questions about the table which he 
handed me a few minutes ago. It is 
labeled “International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration Balance of Special Counter- 
part Accounts as of December 31, 1957.” 
Apparently the table was prepared by 
the Office of the Comptroller General, 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is this 
list of funds the total amount of funds 
which have not been utilized for auth- 
orized purposes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my infor- 
mation, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This list 
shows that there is involved not $4 mil- 
lion, but $710 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I 
thought I stated to the Senator. The 
figure in the last column 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This is 
a proposal to give to some clerks in the 
State Department the authority to ap- 
propriate money and to determine the 
purposes for which $710 million worth of 
counterpart funds shall be used. There 
ought not to be any mistake about the 
broad scope of this language. The re- 
port of the committee itself says: 

Although of general application, this 
amendment is designed in particular to 
make it possible for the Austrian Govern- 
ment to lend 100 million counterpart Aus- 
trian schillings (approximately $4 million) 
to the Austrian Hilsfand for use in compen- 
sating former Austrian nationals who were 
persecuted under the Nazi regime and are 
now residing outside Austria, 


It is intended to take care of a $4 
million situation, but according to the 
committee report, the provision is of gen- 
eral application. General application” 
means that some $710 million worth of 
counterpart funds will be available for 
expenditure for some purpose which 
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some clerk in the State Department may 
determine to be desirable or consistent 
with the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

This provision will not be permitted to 
remain in the bill even if I am required 
to expend some time to advise the Sen- 
ate what it is all about. 

The junior Senator from South Dakota 
was a member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives at the time the first appropriation 
was made for the foreign aid program. 
In the deliberations of the deficiency 
subcommittee in the House which 
handled this subject, I proposed that we 
should require that a portion of the 
counterpart funds should be made avail- 
able for expenditure by the United 
States, on the theory that when we had 
domestic aid programs, when we had 
the WPA and the PWA, we always re- 
quired that the recipient community, 
town, or public agency put up a sponsor’s 
contribution. 

So I suggested at that time that we 
require that 10 percent of the counter- 
part funds be made available for ex- 
penditure for the purposes of the United 
States. There was some objection to it 
at the time. I think I first suggested 20 
percent. When the bill was reported 
to the House, the figure was 10 percent. 
The result of the conference was a figure 
of 5 percent. I recall that in those days 
we were jealous as to the purposes for 
which counterpart funds were to be used, 
We regarded them as an asset of the 
United States, purchased by tax dollars 
ravens for assistance given to other coun- 

ries, 

Have we become so callous and so in- 
different to the use of assets of the 
United States that we are now going to 
say that $710 million worth of counter- 
part funds may be used by the recipient 
nations for other purposes, agreed to by 
the United States, which are consistent 
with the foreign policy of the United 
States, without spelling out the stand- 
ards or providing some guide lines to 
indicate the purpose for which those 
funds are to be used? I wonder if 
Members of the Senate really realize just 
what is involved. 

It is not merely $400 million. In Aus- 
tria they have a billion units of shillings, 
worth $41 million. I will leave off the 
odd dollars. In Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, $405,000 worth of francs. In 
France, $402,000 worth of francs. In 
Ireland, $10,082,000 worth of pounds. In 
Italy, $82,295,000 worth of lira. In the 
Netherlands, $2,350,000 worth of guilders. 
In Norway, $97,000 worth. In Portugal, 
$665,000 worth. In the United Kingdom, 
$552,000 worth. Those are countries not 
currently receiving economic assistance, 
The total is $138 million worth of coun- 
terpart funds, which under the language 
in the bill would be available for pur- 
poses other than those spelled out in 
mutual-aid legislation to this date. The 
money will be available for other pur- 
poses—agreed to by the United States, to 
be sure—consistent with the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

If Members of the Senate have any 
imagination at all, they will realize that 
the other purposes agreed to by the 
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United States will be some purposes that 
some clerk in the State Department or 
in the mutual-security office suggests or 
finds are consistent with the general for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

The $138 million is not the total story. 
There is $572 worth of counterpart funds 
in other countries. Let me review that 
list. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Here are 
some of the other countries in which 
the idea of someone in the State Depart- 
ment or someone in the MSA will deter- 
mine the expenditure of funds created by 
taxpayer dollars. In Greece 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if I am correct in my under- 
standing that these counterpart funds 
originate from shipments of surplus farm 
crops which the Government of the 
United States originally purchased. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In some 
instances, but not wholly. These coun- 
terpart funds would not be limited to 
funds obtained by the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities. These coun- 
terpart funds would be funds obtained 
by giving economic assistance or military 
assistance to some country which put up 
counterpart funds in its own currency. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, they are, 
in effect, a gift obtained from the 
American people, from the United States, 
given to those nations, primarily for the 
purpose of enabling them to develop eco- 
nomic improvements. Is that correct? 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. This 
would be the second gift. In the first 
place, we made available assistance in 
terms of dollars or materials, Then 
again, under this language, we would be 
able to give them back to the countries 
for whatever purpose might be agreed 
upon by the representative of the United 
States if found consistent with our gen- 
eral foreign policy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Am I to understand that 
the excuse which was made for the in- 
elusion of the language in the bill, which 
would permit what is really a diversion 
of counterpart funds from the original 
purposes, is that it would be desirable 
to authorize the State Department to 
enter into agreements with Austria 
whereby the present Austrian Govern- 
ment would pay claims against the de- 
funct Nazi Austrian government filed 
by persons who had been placed in con- 
eentration camps in Austria while it was 
under Nazi rule? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Appar- 
ently that would be possible. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, in the 
long run it would mean that we would 
ask to release these counterpart funds 
from their original purpose upon the 
pretext that the money would be used to 
pay claims, aggregating $4 million, to 
victims of the previous Nazi Government 
of Austria; in other words, that the sins 
of the Nazis would now be saddled upon 
the American taxpayers indirectly? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. The 
case for that is made upon the $4 million 
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item. However, I ask Senators to listen 
to some of the other places where this 
money might be used. Through the 
years we have developed specific uses for 
counterpart funds. They have been used 
for building and the maintenance of em- 
bassies, the purchase of strategic ma- 
terials, and so forth; but if the funds 
have not been spent for that purpose, 
under the language of the bill they could 
be used for other purposes. Let me read 
the proviso in the bill: 

Provided, That if amounts in such re- 
mainder exceed the requirements of such 
programs— 


That is, if the amount exceeds the 
requirements of authorized programs 
such as the use of the counterpart funds 
for the payment of State Department ex- 
penses, in connection with embassies, for 
example, or for the procurement of raw 
materials— 
the recipient nation may utilize such excess 
amounts for other purposes agreed to by 
the United States which are consistent with 
the foreign policy of the United States, 


What purposes? Purposes agreed to 
by the United States. Which means 
that some representative or clerk could 
make the determination. Purposes 
which are “consistent with the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

Let me read some of these figures. 
Yugoslavia, $13,680,000 worth of dinars, 
to be used for such purposes as some 
clerk in MSA or the State Department 
might determine was consistent with the 
foreign policy of the United States. In 
Vietnam, $38 million worth. In Tur- 
key, $21 million worth. In Thailand, 
$19 million worth. In Spain, $25 million 
worth. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
Philippines, $4 million worth. In Pakis- 
tan, $64 million worth. In Laos, $611,- 
000 worth. In Korea, $108,770,000 
worth. In Jordan, $1,849 worth. In 
Iran, $5,200,000 worth. In Indonesia, 
$13,347,000 worth. In Iceland, $11,811,- 
000 worth. In Haiti, $250,000 worth. 
In Greece, $122,678,000 worth. 

What reason is there for giving some 
employee of the MSA or the State De- 
partment the right to determine the 
purposes for which $122 million worth 
of Greek money shall be spent if it is 
found to be consistent with the foreign 
policy of the United States, and taking 
the determination away from Congress 
and its Appropriations Committees? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
know of any similar situation where the 
employees of this agency have the right 
to spend $100 million without reference 
to Congress? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
know of any other group that can spend 
over $100 million under such general 
language as is contained in the bill, 
without reference to Congress? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No. 
When we have had emergency funds to 
expend, we have at least put them in the 
hands of the President, and we have 
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asked that the President make the de- 
termination or finding. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This money is not 
hein ig Dineen bie hands of the Presi- 

en 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No. It 
is to be spent for purposes agreed to by 
the United States, consistent with the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would it have to 
be referred to Congress? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Nothing 
in the provision says that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
yield as soon as I have read the remain- 
ing figures. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
to me, inasmuch as the whole picture has 
been distorted? Why does not the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
be glad to yield after I have read four 
more lines. 

In Germany, $18 million worth, In 
China, $21 million worth. In Cambodia, 
$2,488,000 worth. 

Now I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator please tell us—I know he is 
astute in international matters—what 
difference he believes exactly and pre- 
cisely will be created by the amendment 
over the existing situation in the law to- 
day as to the counterpart funds, as he 
understands it? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My un- 
derstanding is that today the purposes 
for which counterpart funds may be used 
in some instances are spelled out. They 
are for authorized purposes. In this in- 
stance it would be for other purposes. 
They could be used with the sky as the 
limit, provided the use was consistent 
with the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

Mr. JAVITS. May Igo over that point 
with the Senator? First, I believe we 
agree that counterpart funds are not our 
money; such funds are money which can 
be spent for certain purposes only with 
the consent of the benefited country. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not 
wholly. The 5 percent of the counter- 
part funds which were made available 
for expenditures by the United States 
can be expended by us without consulta- 
tion. 

I think there has been some amend- 
ment to the law since the original pro- 
vision was enacted. I have not served 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations 
or on the Committee on Appropriations 
for some time. I have not tried to keep 
informed about all the amendments 
throughout the years with respect to 
this matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. The amendment does 
not affect the 5 percent or the 10 per- 
cent, does it? It very clearly says after 
all other purposes for which counterpart 
funds can be used have been served. So 
it does not affect the 5 percent or the 
10 percent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Moreover, the amend- 
ment does not affect the use of counter- 
part funds for any other purposes for 
which the funds can be used under the 
bill, whether for technical assistance, 
economic aid, or military assistance. It 
says so in express terms. So it does not 
affect whatever may be required or 
agreed upon to deal with other provi- 
sions of the bill. Are we agreed upon 
that? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
agreed on that. 

Mr. JAVITS. So the only thing the 
amendment affects is some indetermi- 
nate sum over and above all other re- 
quirements which do not belong to us 


We are 


anyway. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
agree to that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator say 
why? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Because 
in the basic provision with respect to 
the counterpart funds there was a clause, 
if my memory is correct, to the effect 
that Congress was to agree upon the 
purposes for which the funds might be 
spent. Here, in one blank check, we 
are turning over to an employee some- 
where in the Government the determi- 
nation of what those other purposes may 
be. There is no definition or delinea- 
tion. 

If there is $710 million worth of 
counterpart funds which cannot be ex- 
pended for the purposes which have been 

upon, then I say that Congress 
should take those funds into considera- 
tion, and have hearings held, and de- 
termine appropriate purposes for the 
expenditure of those funds. The de- 
termination of the purposes should not 
be left to some employee in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, about 
whom we do not know anything or at 
what level the determination may be 
made. 

Mr, JAVITS. The Senator from South 
Dakota has been referring to a figure of 
$700 million. The $710 million is the 
whole counterpart package, and it is 
necessary to deduct from that at 10 per- 
cent, plus the funds for counterpart use 
and other purposes under the act. So 
the amount is not $710 million, is it? It 
must be some very much smaller sum. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I sought 
to identify the sheet and the character of 
it by the Senator from Louisiana when 
he handed it tome. This is the balance 
as of December 31, 1957. At least, that 
is what it says. It says how much of the 
$710 million may be in the 10-percent 
fund or how much may be expended for 
some purposes within the authorized pur- 
poses. In any event, it was the balance 
as of December 31, 1957, in the special 
counterpart account. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator then 
say that we have $8 billion, as I under- 
stand it, in the pipeline for mutual secu- 
rity, and we are appropriating another 
$3 billion now, or we will under this par- 
ticular authorization? That is around 
$11 billion. That is not counterpart 
money; that is hard American money. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
say that when we used the words “the 
United States” in this particular revision, 
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the expenditures will be made irrespon- 
sibly by some eighth-grade clerk; but 
that the $11 billion can be safely en- 
trusted to the President himself, or to 
some very high official of the Govern- 
ment with the President’s approval? Is 
that the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No. My 
argument is that the Senator has made 
the case a little worse. The Senator has 
pointed out that there will be $11 billion 
more to generate counterpart funds. If 
there is already this much of a balance 
left, and we are going to generate addi- 
tional counterpart funds, then I say that 
if there is already a surplus of counter- 
part funds, there will be a greater surplus 
when the new authorization has been 
expended. That is all the more reason 
why Congress should address itself to this 
balance and determine the purposes for 
which it shall be used. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator made a 
statement about the sum of $11 billion. 
It is a fact that military aid money does 
not generate any counterpart funds, and 
that today very little of what is expended 
under the whole foreign aid program 
generates counterpart funds. This is all 
a heritage of other days, when counter- 
part was generated in very large part. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator from New York wants to break 
down the $11 billion, to determine how 
much it will generate in counterpart 
funds, let us take that figure. But the 
Senator from New York pointed out that 
there is $11 billion more in the pipeline 
or about to be authorized, and out of 
that grant there will be $11 billion of 
counterpart funds generated. Out of 
that, there will be some surplus. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Under the average ar- 
rangement made with foreign countries 
with respect to Public Law 480, the 
United States reserves from 20 to 30 per- 
cent for United States use. We are au- 
thorizing more and more Public Law 480 
funds, so more and more counterpart 
funds will be generated. 

I think it is absurd to leave to some 
Government official the discretion of 
spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. We are continuing to build up these 
funds more and more. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is a good point. We are getting 
more counterpart funds all the time. We 
ought to look upon them as an asset. 
When we had under consideration an 
extension of Public Law 480, I proposed 
an-amendment to create a special trust 
fund in the Treasury into which the 
counterpart funds would be placed, to 
make them subject to direct appropria- 
tion, so that Congress could review the 
purposes. But here it is proposed that 
Congress will not review them, but will 
let some clerks review them and de- 
termine the purposes for which they shall 
be spent. 


and more uses for counterpart funds in 
lieu of United States dollars in almost 
every country. Are we going to use them 
or spend them willy nilly in the future 
or are we going to try and find more 
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uses in lieu of United States dollars in 
the future? This open-door provision is 
one of the reasons why I stopped voting 
for the foreign-aid program. It is get- 
ting wilder and crazier every day. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think that what 
the able Senators are objecting to is a 
matter which has already been settled 
and handled by Congress by virtue of ex- 
isting laws. Of the counterpart funds, 
the United States reserves 10 percent. 
The balance of such funds belongs to 
the countries in which they are gener- 
ated. Those countries have the right 
to spend the funds in any way they see 
fit. But the United States Government 
reserves the right to veto the way in 
which the foreign countries spend those 
funds. 

If we are to do what the able Sen- 
ators are talking about, we should have 
made such a provision in the act many 
years ago. This particular amendment 
does not change anything at all, except 
that this is a case in which Congress is 
asked to pass upon a specific expendi- 
ture which is not an expenditure. It is 
a loan. We will loan the money to the 
Austrian Government. The Austrian 
Government will pay it back. 

In this case, what is objected to is 
something which the committee covered 
by writing it into the law. 

At this time, of all the funds the Sen- 
ator named in the respective countries, 
the United States owns 10 percent of the 
total amount. Nevertheless, under the 
existing law the unseen clerks whom the 
Senator is talking about have the right 
to say for what purpose the money shall 
be spent. If the Senator wants to change 
that provision, he will have to change 
the existing law. 

In this case the committee specifically 
said that there is X amount of coun- 
terpart funds in Austria which is not 
needed by the Austrian Government. 
They have no need for it; they have no 
way to spend it. They have asked that 
it be spent for a specific purpose at the 
present time, and they will repay the 
fund at a later specified date. 

So what the Senator is complaining 
about is covered in the law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Perhaps 
the Senator from Indiana can point out 
to me where that has been limited in 
the report. Can the Senator point out 
where the $4 million for the Austrians 
is limited? 

Mr. CAPEHART. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by “limited’’? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
find any language in the bill which 
either limits the fund to Austria, limits 
it to $4 million, or limits it to re- 


payment? 
Mr. YOUNG. We are finding more 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; but 
I think perhaps the Senator from In- 
diana might be able to point out where 
it is limited. 


Mr. ANDERSON, I shall be ha to 
hear him say so. * 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Page 11 of the re- 
port covers it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 
Will the Senator read it carefully? 
Read the first clause of the third para- 
graph. Do not overlook that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It provides: 

Section 142 (b) of the act, which deals 
with the generation of foreign currency 
counterpart funds, provides that a portion 
of these funds, generally up to 10 percent, 
shall be made available to the United States 
for its uses and that the remainder will be 
used for programs agreed upon by the 
United States and the country concerned to 
carry out the purposes for which new funds 
authorized by the act would themselves be 
available, 


Next, I read the following from the 
report: 

Section 5 of the bill adds a proviso to 
this requirement permitting the use of 
counterpart for other purposes agreed to 
by the United States and consistent with 
United States foreign policy, if the amount 
of counterpart exceeds the requirements for 
purposes for which new funds would be 
available. 


The amendment covers that. We are 
specifically designating that they have 
the right to use this amount. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
the clause which I wanted the Senator 
from Indiana to emphasize. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I read further from 
page 11 of the report. 

Although of general application, this 
amendment is designed in particular to 
make it possible for the Austrian Govern- 
ment to lend 100 million counterpart Aus- 
trian schillings (approximately $4 million) 
to the Austrian Hilsfand for use in com- 
pensating former Austrian nationals who 
were persecuted under the Nazi regime and 
are now residing outside Austria. 

The Hilsfand was established for this pre- 
cise purpose by the Austrian Government. 
So far, about 30,000 claims have been filed, 
and certified by the Austrian Government 
for payment, mostly in amounts equivalent 
to $1,000 or $2,000 and largely by persons 
over 60 years of age. The Austrian Govern- 
ment feels its budgetary situation permits 
payment of only about one-fourth of the 
claims this year. Although Austrian law 
now requires all of the claims to be paid 
eventually, it is desirable that the process 
be hastened in view of the advanced age 
of the claimants. 

The Austrian counterpart fund exceeds the 
requirements for purposes for which new 
mutual security funds would be available, 
and therefore qualifies under the proviso 
written into the act by the committee. 
Without the proviso, however, counterpart 
could not be used for the Hilsfand, because 
new mutual security funds would not them- 
selves be available for this purpose. 

It is intended that the counterpart be 
furnished the Hilsfand on a loan basis, so 
that eventually the counterpart account will 
be replenished. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Indiana has read from 
the committee report the portion which 
says that counterpart funds today can 
be used—and in that connection I call 
attention to the first paragraph 

For programs agreed on by the United 
States and the country concerned to carry out 
the purposes for which new funds authorized 
by the act would themselves be available. 


That is what counterpart funds can 
be used for today. Ten percent of them 
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is set aside for the use of the United 
States. The balance of the counterpart 
funds today can be used for the pur- 
poses authorized by the act for the 
money we appropriate, 

However, now section 5 adds a pro- 
viso which would permit the use of 
counterpart funds for other purposes— 
that is, purposes other than the pur- 
poses set forth in the mutual aid acts; 
in other words, for purposes other than 
military assistance and other than de- 
fense support and other than economic 
assistance. 

What are those purposes? Who can 
tell? Only one purpose has been set 
forth here tonight, namely, in the case 
of $4 million for Austria. 

A little while ago the Senator from 
Indiana was suggesting that there was 
some limitation in this case, and that 
all the bill did was take care of the 
Austrian situation. But he has read 
paragraph 3 on page 11 of the report, 
which begins as follows: 

Although of general application, this 
amendment is designed in particular to 
make it possible for the Austrian govern- 
ment— 

And so forth. But that paragraph be- 
gins with the words Although of general 
application”—in other words, for any 
purpose. 

What Member of this body can imagine 
the uses for these funds that might be 
conceived of or imagined by some person 
in the executive branch. Over a course 
of years the mutual aid program has 
been expanded, and there have been new 
purposes and new countries and new 
areas, all in connection with expanding 
the program. All those new ones have 
been brought in; but they do not cover 
all the purposes for which these excess 
funds may be used. They may also be 
used for other purposes, purposes for 
which the new funds authorized by this 
act would not be available. In other 
words, they may be used for some un- 
imagined purpose, some purpose the 
committee has never considered, other 
than in the one instance of the $4 mil- 
lion, of a possible total of $41 million, 
for Austria, and of a possible $710 million 
for other countries throughout the world. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the report 
states, in part: 

Section 5 of the bill adds a proviso to this 
requirement permitting the use of counter- 
part for other purposes agreed to by the 
United States and consistent with United 
States foreign policy— 

And so forth. That is the way we are 
now spending counterpart funds, under 
existing law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; we 
are not, because the purposes for which 
counterpart funds today may be used 
are those for which direct appropriations 
can be made. 

In the paragraph just ahead of that 
one—I refer to the first paragraph the 
Senator from Indiana read—on page 
11—it is pointed out that the remainder 
of the counterpart funds, other than the 
10 percent, is available for use for pro- 
grams agreed on by our country and by 
the country concerned to carry out the 
purposes for which new funds authorized 
by the act would themselves be available. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct, except here we 
are talking about funds the Austrian 
Government owns and controls, but can- 
not spend, except with the approval of 
the United States. We are not talking 
about the 10 percent the United States 
reserves. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But we 
are talking about not merely the $4 mil- 
lion out of the $41 million Austria has; 
we are also talking about $710 million 
worth of funds scattered among all the 
other countries I have mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Indiana has stated that this is limited 
to Austria alone. But I point out that 
section 705 has no such limitation. 
Therefore, when we vote, we shall vote 
on the provisions of the bill, not on the 
report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But even 
the report does not say it is limited to 
Austria. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
Austria is, in this case, only one of the 
many. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Further- 
more, the third paragraph to which I 
have referred begins with the words 
“Although of general application.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
Therefore, there is no limit. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
wae Benator from South Dakota yield to 
me 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me point out 
that not long ago we passed a piece of 
proposed legislation that the Finance 
Committee had considered very care- 
fully, and the Senator from Delaware 
had worked on it. We adopted lan- 
guage which was agreed to by everyone 
as being proper to accomplish the spe- 
cific purpose; and the bill was passed. 
But then the agency administering it 
said, “We do not believe this should 
have been the purpose of the legisla- 

ion.” 

So even though the report may con- 
tain limiting language—although I do 
not believe the report limits this in any 
way—I do not believe we can depend on 
it to limit the way in which this provi- 
sion will be carried out, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

The report says, in effect, The Aus- 
trians can be taken care of by means of 
the $4 million which has been ear- 
marked for that purpose; to that extent, 
and to that extent only, the Austrians 
can be taken care of.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the funds in- 
volved here are not the 10-percent 
owned by the United States. Instead, 
they are the counterpart funds which 
are owned by the respective countries— 
funds over which the United States has 
absolutely no control, except it can veto 
the purpose for which the other coun- 
tries may wish to spend the money. 

The Austrian Government wishes to 
spend $4 million for the purpose set 
forth in this instance; but those are 
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counterpart funds of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, over which we have no control. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If it were 
limited to the Austrian Government’s 
counterpart funds, I would not say an- 
other word about this matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has been of very 
great assistance to the Senate. I, too, 
am very much disturbed about this pro- 
vision. I have said this before publicly, 
and also privately to some of my col- 
leagues, 

I wonder whether there could be in- 
cluded a proviso to the effect that when- 
ever there is an agreement as to the use 
of these funds, other than in the case of 
the funds which have been the subject of 
recent agreements, there will be a period 
of time in which a report must be made 
to the respective Congressional commit- 
tees, in the same way that similar re- 
ports are made in regard to atomic- 
energy projects and in regard to water 
projects in connection with agriculture. 

I believe the Senator from South Da- 
kota is concerned lest someone in the 
State Department proceed, without pay- 
ing any attention to the expressed 
wishes and stated plans of the Congress, 
to designate the use of these funds with- 
out any control whatever by Congress or 
without any review by Congress, or with- 
out any opportunity on the part of Con- 
gress to evaluate the purpose and to 
decide whether it is a constructive one. 

So, if we add a proviso which will re- 
quire that before any such agreement is 
consummated, a period of time of, let us 
say, 30 days must elapse, during which 
the State Department must report to the 
Appropriations Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
for their review, that will give us an 
opportunity even further to tighten up 
this provision in the conference commit- 
tee, if there is any need to do so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Person- 
ally, I think that would be a great im- 
provement. I do not know whether the 
Senator wants to say 30 days, or perhaps 
60 days, but, in any event, a reasonable 
time so the committee—and I would 
suggest the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations as well as the Committee on Ap- 
propriations—can receive a report as to 
the purposes for which the money is to 
be spent, so that there will be some op- 
8 for Congress to express itself. 

HUMPHREY. I think 60 days 
eee be desirable, and would give 
plenty of time to have a proper study 
and review, and would not hold up the 
paperwork which would be involved. I 
think the suggestion of the Senator from 
South Dakota that there be a review by 
both the authorization committee as 
well as the Appropriations Committee is 
a desirable one. 

I have suggested to the staff member, 
in consultation with the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
that we ought to try to draft a provision 
which would accomplish the purpose 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
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has outlined. As I see it, what the Sen- 
ator wants to do is not to prevent the 
use of the funds, but so to provide for 
their use that we shall know what they 
are going to be used for and that they 
will be used sensibly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
right, and so we shall be assured that 
the funds will not be squandered or used 
for a purpose which Congress has not 
approved. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Would not this amend- 
ment to the pending amendment meet 
the situation? It would be as follows: 

On page 35, line 10, after the word 
“amounts” insert the words “not in ex- 
cess of $4,000,000.” 

In view of the way the report reads, 
these funds are pinpointed for a special 
situation, which has been outlined by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. Inasmuch as the 
committee has pinpointed the situation, 
it is perfectly proper for the bill to limit 
the amount. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to send to the desk this 
amendment, provided he has completed 
his statement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the amendment would improve the pro- 
viso in the bill substantially. It would 
take care of the immediate situation. 
However, I think there is merit in the 
suggestion of the Senator from Minne- 
sota that it be possible to use the funds 
for other purposes, provided they have 
the approval of the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair should like to inquire whether the 
Senator from Connecticut has offered 
the amendment or desires to offer the 
amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I do not 
have the floor. I send the amendment 
to the desk. I shall call it up after the 
Senator has completed his remarks. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I think the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota and the Senator 
from Louisiana have rendered outstand- 
ing service in calling this rather dubious 
and questionable procedure to the at- 
tention of the Senate. However, I do 
not think we ought to proceed to remedy 
the apparent ambiguity, because a few 
moments ago the chairman of the com- 
mittee chided Members of this body, who 
were not members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, for trying to write leg- 
islation on the floor of the Senate. If 
in the wisdom—and I do not question 
the wisdom—of the great Committee on 
Foreign Relations, it reported the bill in 
good faith and as a result of its sound 
judgment, as it viewed the bill, I ques- 
tion whether we should make an effort 
to correct it on the floor. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
agree with me that there has been a 
glaring deficiency, if not perhaps unin- 
tentional deception, in the presentation 
of the report explaining this particular 
procedure in the handling of counter- 
part funds? The only wise procedure is 
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to reject this particular provision, send 
it back to committee, and let the com- 
mittee give it further consideration, in- 
stead of jeopardizing the enactment of 
this legislation. Does the Senator from 
Pouka Dakota agree with that conclu- 
sion 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not 
quite, because I do not think there was 
any intended deception. There may 
have been a failure to point out all the 
implications of the proviso given in sec- 
tion 5, but I do not think there was de- 
ception. In fact the committee report 
did use the words “although of general 
application,” and that should put us 
on guard that the possible use of the 
counterpart funds under the proviso 
was not limited to the Austrian case. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota is a very fine parliamen- 
tarian. I wonder how he would apply 
the amendment which has been sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut to an amendment 
which strikes the whole section. Does 
the Senator mean the amendment 
should be offered as a substitute? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No. It 
would be a perfecting amendment, in my 
judgment, and would be entitled to be 
voted on before the vote on the amend- 
ment which would strike the section. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That would be a 
perfecting amendment to an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was advised 
that the original amendment was being 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment. Therefore, a mo- 
tion to perfect an amendment to a para- 
graph it is proposed to strike out would 
take precedence, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not the lim 
itation suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut allow $4 mil- 
lion to be available to every nation and 
any nation, rather than a specific 
amount? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it would. But in the light of the com- 
mittee report, it would be so earmarked 
that it would be followed by the MSA. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It could very easily 
be taken care of by inserting a comma 
after the language in the quotation 
marks, and putting in a proviso limiting 
the total amount to all nations to $4 
million. 

Mr. BUSH. TI did have it that way, 
but either way accomplishes the purpose, 
I shall be glad to change it if the Senator 
from New Mexico wants it that way. In 
either case it is a limitation, in view of 
what the report says that the money is 
pinpointed for a specific purpose. That 
is what the committee put in the bill. 
Let us limit it and pinpoint it and go 
ahead and vote on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. T yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. To whom do these 
counterpart funds belong? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A portion 
of them belongs to the United States. 
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The balance of the funds remains in the 
possession of the recipient country, but 
may be expended only with the approval 
of the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much belongs to 
the United States? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Ten per- 
cent, at least. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much does that 
amount to? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know whether the particular balance 
sheet we have represents the portion 
after the 10 percent has been taken into 
consideration. I suppose we would have 
to go back to the original amount. 

Mr. CURTIS. Approximately how 
much belongs to the Government? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If we 
could assume that the $710 million is the 
amount of the counterpart funds, with- 
out the subtraction of 10 percent, which 
would be $71 million, it would be $710 
million less $71 million. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the $71 million or 
thereabouts belongs to the United 
States? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that a part of the 
assets of the Treasury? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it is, but, in effect, it has been appro- 
priated by prior acts, in that the 10 per- 
cent has been made available for ex- 
penditure by our embassies. 

Mr. CURTIS. But it is part of the 
assets of the Treasury? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It cer- 
tainly is. It can be expended only by 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. According to the bill as 
written, assuming it is passed, can the 
money be spent without an appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think it 
can, but that opinion is based on the 
recollection that the authorization of 
the expenditure of 10 percent of the 
counterpart funds is carried in prior 
MSA acts. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Constitution is 
quite specific on that point. It provides 
that no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury except in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law. Because of 
the fact that away back in some previous 
year an appropriation was made, and by 
reason of that appropriation certain 
other transactions took place and money 
again flows to the Treasury, certainly the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota does not take the position that the 
earlier appropriation grants authority to 
continue to spend that money without 
appropriation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota perhaps would 
like to take the position which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska suggests, but he does 
not believe he could, for this reason: The 
basic foreign-aid acts authorize appro- 
priations to be made for certain pur- 
poses, and within that authorization 
there was the proviso for the 10-percent 
counterpart funds which would be ex- 
pendable for certain purposes. Such ac- 
tion, in itself constituted an appropria- 
tion resolution. 

55 Mr. CURTIS. That is an authoriza- 
on. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No. I 
think that action under the interpreta- 
tions of the House of Representatives, at 
least, would constitute a continuing ap- 
propriation of the 10 percent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would seriously ques- 
tion, it if is an asset of the Treasury, that 
4 5 be spent without being appropri- 
ated. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The usual arrangement 
in respect to Public Law 480 funds is that 
20 or 30 percent is set aside for United 
States use, with the rest of the funds 
loaned to the respective countries. The 
funds are not given to the other country, 
but remain an asset of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is very 
important that we do not misguide the 
Recorp about counterpart funds, about 
who owns them, and about how much in 
foreign currencies is owned by the United 
States. 

Public Law 480 funds are foreign cur- 
rencies generated from the sale of sur- 
plus commodities, and those currencies 
are owned specifically and entirely by 
the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Those currencies 
may be loaned under agreements. How- 
ever, the counterpart funds are funds 
10 percent of which are owned by the 
United States and 90 percent of which 
are owned by the other country; that is, 
the partner country or the recipient 
country. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
funds are owned subject to an expendi- 
ture by agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The funds are 
owned subject to our agreement as to 
their expenditure. 

In the instance of Austria, we are 
talking about funds which are Austrian 
funds, to the expenditure of which we 
must agree. 

We are not talking about American 
funds, but we are talking about Austrian 
funds. Under the nature of our agree- 
ments with Austria, because of former 
economic assistance, we have some con- 
trol over expenditures. 

I am not saying that the Senator from 
South Dakota is not making a very valid 
argument in terms of programing funds 
over which we have control, but the 
Senator is not talking about money 
owned by the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has yielded 
the floor. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment I previously sent to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 35, 
line 10, after the word amounts“ it is 
proposed to insert “not in excess of 
$4,000,000.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the whole 
purpose of the amendment is to do what 
the committee intended to do, namely, 
to provide a limitation of $4 million. 
The committee report states the purpose 
for which the money is to be used. 
There is nothing more to say about it, so 
far as I am concerned. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BUSH. I hope the Senate will 
adopt the limitation and agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my gratitude to all of my 
colleagues for helping clarify this matter 
for the people who really deserve this 
help. My purpose is very limited, as I 
stated quite clearly. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
certainly hope that we shall have some 
assurance from the chairman of the 
committee or members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations as to whether this 
amendment receives their approbation. 
I would not want the Senate to adopt an 
amendment unless the amendment has 
such approval. 

Does the Senator from Connecticut 
have such assurance? 

Mr. BUSH. I have no assurance, but 
I think the vote will tell the story. With 
the amendment in the bill I have no 
doubt that the bill will go to conference 
and be straightened out in a manner sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think 
this debate has been very profitable. We 
are considering an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that we ought not write legisla- 
tion on the floor of the Senate. I think 
this is a good exception. The limitation 
of $4 million is a good limitation. We 
can postpone action on other aspects of 
the matter to some other time and some 
other place. 

I accept the amendment to limit the 
amount to $4 million, and provide for 
its disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the perfecting 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] must be voted 
on prior to the vote on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDERI. 

Mr, ELLENDER. A point of order, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My amendment is 
pending, Mr. President. What right 
does the Senator from Rhode Island have 
to accept an amendment, when there is 
pending an amendment I offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Bus! is intended to perfect the 
language which the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana pro- 
poses to strike. Therefore, it is proper 
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to proceed first to the consideration of 
the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it should be 

said for the Recorp that the Senator 
from Connecticut is carrying out what 
was the original intention and desire of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
think I have heard no one say it, and 
there should be a statement as to why 
we did not write such language into the 
bill. My recollection is that the reason 
the committee did not write the language 
in the bill was a recommendation of the 
State Department itself. The Depart- 
ment preferred the more general lan- 
guage, because it was thought if it were 
specified, it might establish an undesir- 
able precendent and might invite in the 
future other specific instances of this 
type. 
I think we have learned a good lesson. 
Some of us thought we should have kept 
the limitation in the bill in the first 
place. The amendment now offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut will put 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
the position where at least most of us 
thought we ought to be in the begin- 
ning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend for a moment. 

At this time the Chair wishes to ad- 
vise the Senate, apropos of the inquiry 
made by the Senator from Louisiana, 
that the last paragraph on page 28 of 
Senate Procedure reads as follows: 

Pending a motion to strike out, an amend- 
ment perfecting the part proposed to be 
stricken out, or an amendment inserting 
other language in lieu of that proposed to 
be stricken out, is in order and has preced- 
ence over the motion to strike out. 


Mr. LAUSC HE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I hope 
my colleagues will consider the signifi- 
cance of the implication contained in the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Oregon. The committee, when it wrote 
the bill, chose general language because 
it feared, if it pinpointed the $4 million 

ayment authorized, a precedent would 

e established, bringing a deluge of 
similar claims. ‘The purpose in using 
general language—which procedure was 
suggested, as has been said, by the State 
Department—was to conceal the fact 
that $4 million of the money was to be 
used to pay persons who were injured 
by the Nazi government in the Second 
World War. 

When the State Department made 
that proposal, it undoubtedly had in 
mind that if it became generally known 
this were to be done many demands 
would be made of a similar character. 
What the committee feared to do we pro- 
ceed now to announce to the world. We 
are to pay claims which justly existed 
against the Nazis for damages inflicted 
upon citizens within some other country. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. My question is: What 
will the deluge be? 
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I yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. BUSH. Does not the Senator 
think the amendment which would limit 
the whole amount to $4 million answers 
the question the Senator is propounding? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I am try- 
ing to make is that according to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon the State Department 
said, “Do not mention the $4 million; 
write this in as general language in the 
bill.“ 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will yield 
further, I should like to point out that in 
the report, which is already a public 
document, the whole purpose is spelled 
out in great detail. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then I ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut: Why was it not 
originally written into the bill, if the rea- 
son is not in accordance with what the 
Senator from Oregon has said? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator permit me to 
answer that question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In my 
opinion, it would give the State Depart- 
ment a blank check to spend it all. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is not the present 
situation a good illustration of the old 
quotation— 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. One further thought 
and I shall be through. This is the first 
revelation of the problems which con- 
front the Congress as these counterpart 
funds accumulate. Eyes will be directed 
toward those funds. Means will be 
adopted to reach them. The committee, 
recognizing that fact, used general lan- 
guage instead of specific language. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio if he 
can think of any reason why counter- 
part funds should be used to compensate 
the victims of the Nazis in the Second 
World War, and not used to compensate 
the victims of the Japanese in the Sec- 
ond World War. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the question 
answers itself. 

Mr. President, I believe that this ques- 
tion is of such significance that it ought 
not to be legislated upon on the floor 
of the Senate tonight. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not believe the committee intended to 
practice any deceit. If Senators will 
refer to page 11 of the report of the com- 
mittee, it will be seen that the report 
fully sets forth just what was intended. 

I invite attention to the fact that this 
provision relates only to that portion of 
counterpart funds over and above other 
purposes for which the funds could be 
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available. That, too, is set out in the 
committee report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me correct the 
Senator from Alabama. I made no state- 
ment on this subject until a member ot 
the committee stated that, at the sug- 
gestion of the State Department, it was 
deemed advisable not to mention the $4 
million in the bill. That is the basis upon 
which I say that there was a fear to re- 
veal what was happening. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The only thing I 
am trying to say is that the report of 
the committee, on page 11, states the 
situation clearly. If the Senator will 
take time to read it, he will certainly 
see that a full explanation was given, 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
served as Governor of his State for a 
good many years. He knows that often 
legislation affecting only 1 county, 1 
city, or 1 particular subject, is enacted 
as general legislation. That happens to 
be what was done in this instance. The 
provision was written in the form of gen- 
eral legislation, but it had specific appli- 
cation, and that specific application was 
set forth fully, clearly, and I believe 
distinctly, on page 11 of the committee 
report. Therefore, I say that the com- 
mittee is not trying to conceal anything. 
It is not trying to deceive. I believe it 
has made a full and open disclosure. 
The only question is whether or not we 
wish to apply this form of compensation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, in connection with the remarks I 
made a few moments ago relating fo this 
subject, there be printed as a part of 
those remarks the entire section 8, found 
on page 11 of the committee report; 
also that there be printed a paragraph 
beginning on page 15 of what was at the 
time confidential information before the 
committee in the form of a report which 
the committee had before it, and con- 
tinuing to page 17, setting forth the po- 
sition of the executive branch on the so- 
called Javits amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object—I merely 
wish to observe that when the question 
of deception was raised earlier on the 
fioor I specifically denied that there was 
any attempt on the part of anyone to 
deceive. Also section 8 was placed in 
the Record by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

8. USE or COUNTERPART SPECIAL ACCOUNT 

(Sc. 5) 


Section 142 (b) of the act, which deals with 
the generation of foreign currency counter- 
part funds, provides that a portion of these 
funds, generally up to 10 percent, shall be 
made available to the United States for its 
uses and that the remainder will be used for 
programs agreed on by the United States and 
the country concerned to carry out the pur- 
poses for which new funds authorized by the 
act would themselves be available. 
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Section 5 of the bill adds a proviso to this 
requirement. permitting the use of counter- 
part for other purposes agreed to by the 
United States and consistent with United 
States foreign policy, if the amount of coun- 
terpart exceeds the requirements for purposes 
for which new funds would be available. 

Although of general application, this 
amendment is designed in particular to make 
it possible for the Austrian Government to 
lend 100 million counterpart Austrian schil- 
lings (approximately $4 million) to the Aus- 
trian Hilsfand for use in compensating 
former Austrian nationals who were perse~ 
cuted under the Nazi regime and are now re- 
siding outside Austria. 

The Hilsfand was established for this pre- 
cise purpose by the Austrian Government. 
So far, about 30,000 claims have been filed, 
and certified by the Austrian Government for 
payment, mostly in amounts equivalent to 
one or two thousand dollars and largely by 
persons over 60 years of age. The Austrian 
Government feels its budgetary situation per- 
mits payment of only about one-fourth of 
the claims this year. Although Austrian law 
now requires all of the claims to be paid 
eventually, it is desirable that the process 
be hastened in view of the advanced age of 
the claimants. 

The Austrian counterpart fund exceeds the 
requirements for purposes for which new 
mutual security funds would be available, 
and therefore qualifies under the proviso 
written into the act by the committee. 
Without. the proviso, however, counterpart 
could not be used for the Hilsfand, because 
new mutual security funds would not them- 
selves be available for this purpose. 

It is intended that the counterpart be fur- 
nished the Hilsfand on a loan basis, so that 
eventually the counterpart account will be 
replenished. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION ON THE FORE- 
GOING JAVITS AMENDMENT 

The executive branch favors the use of 
Austrian counterpart for this purpose. It 
will, of course, be necessary to obtain the 
approval of the Austrian Government for this 
use of counterpart. It is believed, however, 
that it is undesirable to enact special provi- 
sions for special groups of persons, and that 
it would be preferable to provide more gen- 
erally that excess counterpart may be used 
for other purposes which are consistent with 
the foreign policy of the United States. The 
executive branch, therefore, recommends the 
adoption of the proviso at the end of section 
142 (b) (iif), indicated by black brackets as 
follows: 

(1) utilize the remainder of the Special 
Account for programs agreed to by the 
United States to carry out the purposes for 
which new funds authorized by this act 
would themselves be available L: Provided, 
That if amounts in such remainder exceed 
the requirements of such programs, the recip- 
ient nation may utilize such excess amounts 
for other purposes agreed to by the United 
States which are consistent with the foreign 
policy of the United States].” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to supplement the remarks I made a few 
moments ago so that the Recorp may 
be perfectly clear. 

I think we need to bear in mind the 
procedure followed by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, which I think is 
common practice among other commit- 
tees of the Senate, when it comes to 
consideration of amendments proposed 
by colleagues in the Senate. 

When the Javits amendment came to 
the Foreign Relations Committee it was 
sent to the State Department for com- 
ment. That is done in the case of all 
amendments. 
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The State Department sent back its 
report. My recollection is that it had 
no serious objection to the objectives of 
the Javits proposal, but it made its sug- 
gestion with regard to the use of gen- 
eral language. My recollection is that 
it was brought out, either in the memo- 
randum or by a staff report, that the 
State Department thought the general 
language was preferable, for the reasons 
which I have heretofore stated. 

Then the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] was called before the com- 
mittee, as I recall. He made a state- 
ment in explanation of his amendment. 
The suggestion was made that the pro- 
posal be modified in accordance with the 
suggestions of the State Department 
memorandum. I think I am correct 
when I report that the Senator from 
New York had no serious objection to 
the adoption of the language proposed, 
because he recognized that the objective 
of his proposal would be met thereby. 

One further comment. It was brought 
out by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and 1 or 2 other Senators in 
this debate, but it ought to be pin- 
pointed now, as we approach a vote, 
that we reserved the right to exercise 
what we might describe as a veto power. 

The purposes for which counterpart 
funds can be spent, under the original 
agreement, are exceedingly broad. We 
usually think of them in relation to pay- 
ing for military expenses, defense sup- 
port expenses, and the like, but they are 
not limited to those purposes. They 
cover highways, buildings, and a great 
many facilities in the country of origin. 

What the Austrians are saying is, “We 
have these old people. They are not 
going to live much longer. We think we 
have some money coming. Our fiscal 
position this year enables us to pay them 
25 percent this year out of our own 
budget; but if you will authorize us to 
use our own schillings in the counterpart 
fund, so that we can pay them 100 per- 
cent this year, we will repay that loan 
into the counterpart fund in 4 years.” 

This amounts, in fact, to our author- 
izing the Austrians to borrow their own 
money for a period of 4 years, so that 
they can pay the entire amount this 
year. This money is coming back into 
the fund. We are not giving away the 
money. This is Austrian money, in the 
first place. Under those circumstances, 
I think we ought to say, under our veto 
power, “Very well; we will approve your 
proposal, with the understanding that 
you will pay the money back, and that 
you are going to use it for this specific 
purpose. We think the objective is a 
laudable one, and we will not exercise 
our veto power in this instance.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am ready to yield the 
floor, but I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
all the facts which the Senator has 
pointed out are set forth in the commit- 
tee report? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In a very under- 
standable manner. 

Mr. MORSE. We tried to make that 
clear on page 11. My colleagues on the 
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Poreign Relations Committee, for whom 
I have the most affectionate regard, did 
not try to deceive the Senate. Perhaps 
we did not use the King’s English as 
clearly as we should have, but there is 
nothing in the language that indicates 
deceit. What we tried to do was to carry 
out the recommendation of the State 
Department. In this particular case we 
thought it made good sense. The Sena- 
tor from New York made no serious ob- 
jection to it, so far as I know. That is 
the story. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to introduce some material and have 
it made a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the original amendment which 
was printed as I had proposed it to the 
committee, and which had application 
and specifically said it related only to 
the $100 million in Austrian schillings 
deposited in the special account. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

On page 2, between lines 3 and 4, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

“Src. 4. Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by inserting at the end of section 141 (b) a 
new sentence as follows: ‘In addition to the 
purposes referred to in clause (ili), an 
amount equal to 100,000,000 Austrian schil- 
lings deposited in the Special Account estab- 
lished by the Government of Austria shall be 
available, pursuant to agreement between 
such Government and the Government of 
the United States, for loans to the Austrian 
Hilsfand for its use in making payments to 
former Austrian nationals who were perse- 
cuted and are now residing outside Austria.“ 

Renumber sections 4 to 9, inclusive, as 5 
to 10, respectively. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think we had better take another look at 
the Bush amendment, because as it is 
worded now, I believe the $4 million will 
apply to every country which has coun- 
terpart funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I 
pointed out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; it does apply. 
It opens the gates. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Therefore I believe 
we would be much better off to leave the 
amendment as it was reported by the 
committee, because otherwise it will 
apply to every country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that section 5 of the 
bill, found at page 35, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. I call particular 
attention to the fact that at no point in 
the bill or in this section is there any 
reference to the repayment of these 
funds. 

There being no objection, the section 
of the bill was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 5. Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
contains general provisions relating to mu- 
tual defense assistance, is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end of sec- 
tion 142 (b) (iii), relating to the special 
foreign currency account, a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That if amounts in 
such remainder exceed the requirements of 
such programs, the recipient nation may 
utilize such excess amounts for other pur- 
poses agreed to by the United States which 
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are consistent with the foreign policy of the 
United States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, as a perfecting amendment. 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” ap- 
pear to have it. 

Several Senators requested a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] to strike 
out section 5 of the bill, on page 35, line 3, 
down to and including line 12. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment, on 
page 35, line 12 of the bill, to strike out 
the period and insert a semicolon, and 
add the following words: 

Provided further, That any such proposed 
utilization of such excess amounts shall be 
reported to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate, and to the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that such utilization shall not be 
effective until 60 days after such reporting. 


That is intended to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Minnesota, 
to give the committees an opportunity to 
know what is being done. 

Mr. GREEN. I shall be glad to accept 
the amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 6-4-58-G. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 52, 
beginning with “$26,000,000” in line 6, 
it is proposed to strike out down through 
line 12 and insert in lieu thereof 
“$18,000,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the yeas and nays 
ordered on the final passage of the bill, 
so that Senators may be informed? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to leave 
the amount which can be used out of the 
allegedly vital amounts provided for aid 
to Korea for so-called essential living 
quarters and office space and supporting 
facilities at the present figure of $18 
million. The bill would increase this 
figure to $26 million. 

I have in the past opposed the use of 
any of these funds to build houses, to 
build office space, and the like, for our 
Officials, or the administrators of these 
funds in the various countries where we 
operate aid programs. 

This Korean housing scheme started 
out at a level of $12 million 2 years ago. 
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Last year it was increased to $18 million, 
Now our planners want $26 million. 

It will be recalled that we had a great 
deal of difficulty in Taiwan because 
many of our workers live in compara- 
tive luxury, in much better homes than 
the native officials. Yet now it is pro- 
posed that we use aid money to build 
offices and homes for those who admin- 
ister this program throughout the world. 

My amendment also strikes from the 
bill the sum of $2,750,000 to build office 
space and homes in Libya, Nigeria, 
Sudan, Yemen, Taiwan, Laos, and Indo- 
nesia as well. 

We are going too far. Such proposals 
as this tend to make the program per- 
manent. Here we are establishing of- 
fices for the people who administer the 
program. All of us hope that the pro- 
gram will be ended in the next 2 or 3 
years. However, the taxpayers’ money is 
to be used to build offices and to build 
swanky homes, I presume, far beyond 
the kind of houses that are built in the 
countries where our people work. It 
strikes me that as long as our employees 
abroad get extra allowances for hard- 
ship they ought to be willing to live in 
those countries as the other people 
there live. 

As I said, we started out with $12 mil- 
lion for Korea in 1956. It was increased 
to $18 million last year, and now we are 
being asked to make it $26 million. Not 
only that, but we are adding money to 
build houses and offices in other coun- 
tries also. 

This, again, is a foot in the door. We 
will be called upon to spend taxpayers’ 
cash to build offices and homes in the 
hope that the program can be made 
permanent. 

I hope that my amendment will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would strike out authority to 
use an additional $8 million of Korean 
program funds and $2,750,000 in other 
program funds for the construction or 
acquisition of essential living quarters, 
office space, and supporting facilities in 
the countries in question. 

Existing law authorizes use of up to 
$18 million in Korean program funds for 
this purpose in Korea. The committee 
bill raises this limit to $26 million. The 
amendment would strike out the in- 
crease. 

The committee bill, in fact, is designed 
to do nothing more than to complete a 
3-year program which was clearly 
planned 2 years ago when this authority 
was first granted. In the meantime, 
there has been no change in the situa- 
tion in Korea to warrant a change in the 
program, and it ought to be completed. 

The committee bill also authorizes the 
use of $2,750,000 of program funds in 
other countries for the same kind of 
facilities. The countries in question are 
Libya, Nigeria, Sudan, Yemen, Taiwan, 
Laos, and Indonesia. In many of these 
countries, programs are just getting 
underway. In all of them, there is a 
great shortage of housing, office space, 
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and other facilities such as warehouses. 
The amendment would also strike out 
this authority. 

The programs planned are not elab- 
orate and are badly needed. The au- 
thority in the committee bill does not re- 
sult in any increase in total costs. The 
amendment should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. (Putting the question.) 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is requested. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments designated 6-5 
58-C,” “6-5-58-E,” “6-5-58-F,” and 
“6-5-58-G.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments not be read, but 
that they be printed and considered en 
bloc, because they deal with the same 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments of Mr. ELLENDER, 
considered en bloc, are as follows: 

On page 64, line 2, strike out the period 
and insert the following:“, except that none 
of the funds authorized to be so transferred 
may be used in or for assistance to any na- 
tion of Western Europe.” 

On page 44, line 14, before the period insert 
the following: “and the following: ‘None of 
the funds authorized by this subsection shall 
be used in or for assistance to any nation of 
Western Europe.“ 

On page 45, at the end of line 2, strike out 
the period and insert “; and”. 

On page 45, between lines 2 and 3 insert 
the following: 

„(i) At the end of the subsection add the 
following new sentence: ‘None of the funds 
authorized by this subsection shall be used 
in or for assistance to any nation of Western 
Europe.“ 

On page 48, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

„(a) Section 501, which relates to trans- 
ferability of funds, is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a comma 
and the following: ‘and except that no such 
funds shall be transferred for use in or for 
assistance to any nation of Western Europe.“ 

Redesignate subsections (a) to (d), in- 
clusive, as (b) to (e), respectively. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, these 
four amendments deal solely with the 
amounts which the President has the 
right to transfer under section 501, and 
under the bill’s authority for the spe- 
cial fund and the contingency fund. 

The purpose of the amendments is to 
specify that, notwithstanding the right 
of the President to transfer funds from 
one phase of the program to another, 
none of those transferable funds can be 
used in Western Europe. 

As I pointed out earlier today, the 
United States has spent billions of dol- 
lars in Western Europe in order to put 
the European countries on their feet. 
Today the economy of Western Europe 
is better than it has ever been in the 
past. The industrial production of 
Western Europe has been increased to 
168 percent of prewar levels. 
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The purpose of these amendments is 
to make Western Europe stand on its 
own feet; to prevent the President from 
using any of the special funds for West- 
ern Europe. 

The bill already provides large 
amounts of funds for Western Europe. 
I have tried to strike out those funds, 
but I have failed. Now I want to say 
to the President, “You have the right to 
make these transfers, but do not give any 
part of the money to any country in 
Western Europe.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the four amendments may be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the four 
amendments be considered en bloc? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing en 
bloc to the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “5-27-58-F” 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 57, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 12 
through 25, and on page 58, strike out 
lines 1 through 9, all relating to the cre- 
ation of a new position of Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economie Affairs. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
called up the amendment because I con- 
sidered myself obligated to do so in view 
of the fact that in the course of the dis- 
cussion in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I said I would press for action 
on my amendment on the floor of the 
Senate, after the amendment was re- 
jected by the committee. 

When the matter was first presented 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
there was considerable support for the 
position I took in the committee, and I 
felt. that if the facts were as I sincerely 
believed them to be at that time, I should 
press for my amendment on the floor of 
the Senate. I shall make a brief state- 
ment about the amendment, and then I 
propose to withdraw it. 

When this question first arose in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, it was 
reported to us that the proposal for a 
second Under Secretary of State posi- 
tion was, in part, for the purpose of 
keeping a very able man, now Deputy 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dillon, one of 
our finest public servants, in a position 
of responsibility; and there seemed to be 
reason to believe that that could be ac- 
complished with greater certainty if he 
were promoted to a position of Under 
Secretary of State. 

I did not want to lose Mr. Dillon’s 
public service, but I took the position 
in the committee that neither would I 
favor the creation of any special posi- 
tion in order to keep a man in public 
service if I felt the position itself cre- 
ated administrative difficulty. At that 
time I believed and understood that we 
would have two Under Secretaries of 
State on a par, in equal positions, and 
with equal rank. I pointed out in com- 
mittee that I feared that would lead 
to jurisdictional problems, it would lead 
to inefficiency, and it would lead to a 
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lack of a direct line of command in the 
Department of State. 

I pointed out that it had always been 
my understanding that the Under Secre- 
tary of State served in behalf of the Sec- 
retary of State whenever the Secretary 
was out of the country or for some rea- 
son was incapacitated temporarily; and 
I thought it would be very undesirable 
to create dual positions of Under Sec- 
retary of State. 

My views were made known to the 
Department of State; and the committee 
has received a memorandum from the 
Department which convinces me that 
the recommendation of the Department 
should be sustained, and that my 
amendment should be withdrawn. I 
think the Recorp should contain the 
explanation of the Department of State 
in respect to the proposal to create a 
second or new position of Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs. The 
Department says in its memorandum: 

The creation of the position of Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs will 
have no effect whatsoever on the role of 
the Under Secretary of State. The Under 
Secretary will continue, as heretofore, to 
serve as principal assistant to the Secretary 
of State for all aspects of the conduct of 
United States foreign relations. The Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs is 
scheduled to receive a salary of $22,000 per 
annum, while the salary of the Under Sec- 
retary of State is fixed at $22,500. 


This shows that the present Under 
Secretary of State will continue to hold 
the top position under the Secretary of 
State. The Department of State mem- 
orandum continues: 


This differentiation in salary clearly indi- 
cates the subordinate position of the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. 

On the positive side, the creation of the 
office of Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs at a level senior to that of the 
Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration will facilitate the administra- 
tion of the mutual security program within 
the Department of State as an integral part 
of the foreign policy of the United States. 
It will also serve to facilitate the operations 
of the Department of State in the entire 
field of foreign economic policy, both in its 
day-to-day relations with other govern- 
ments and with other agencies of the United 
States Government. The Departments of 
Treasury and Commerce, both of which are 
active in foreign economic matters, each 
have two Officials serving at the Under Sec- 
retary level. It will improve coordination of 
foreign economic policy within the United 
States Government, if the officer in the De- 
partment of State directly concerned with 
these matters holds the rank of Under Sec- 
retary. Finally the creation of the position 
of Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs will serve as an indication both to 
foreign governments and to domestic inter- 
ests of the growing importance which the 
United States Government attaches to prob- 
lems of foreign economic policy. 


That is the entire explanation of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say in conclusion, before I yield, that my 
original understanding of this new posi- 
tion of Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs—namely, that it would 
be on an equality level with the present 
position of Under Secretary of State— 
proves not to be the case. I accept the 
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explanation on that point given by the 
State Department; the State Depart- 
ment’s memorandum now convinces me 
that my original objection had no basis 
in fact. 

Therefore, I am very glad to withdraw 
my amendment, and to accede to the po- 
sition taken by the State Department. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend the Senator from 
Oregon, first, for having raised this ques- 
tion, because it has led to a clarification 
of just what this position means. I 
myself was not at all clear, during the 
committee discussion and consideration, 
as to what would result from this par- 
ticular amendment or provision. But I 
believe it is proper, and I think the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was quite right in rais- 
ing the question. 

I also commend him for withdrawing 
the amendment, because I believe the 
memorandum he has read does clarify 
the matter. So I think he has made an 
entirely proper move. 

Of course, there is a precedent for this 
proposal. As the Senator from Oregon 
will recall, Will Clayton served quite sat- 
isfactorily in this way, without the de- 
velopment of any clash between himself 
and the Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I, too, wish to 
commend the Senator from Oregon. He 
raised the question in the committee; 
and now, because of his active interest in 
the matter, it has been clarified. 

I am glad the memorandum has been 
read into the Recorp; and I am very 
happy that the person who has been 
designated for this new position is Mr. 
Douglas Dillon, who has done such an 
excellent job, following his return from 
service as our Ambassador to France, 

I commend the Senator from Oregon 
for his usual thoroughness and helpful- 
ness. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
I have no desire to have this provision 
of the bill thrown out at this stage, I, 
too, like the Senator from Oregon, was 
somewhat apprehensive in regard ‘to 
creating, in the Department of State, a 
high officer to deal with economics and 
trade. It seemed to me that we were 
relying too much on the Department of 
State to run the economy of the coun- 
try, and that it would be better for us 
to strengthen the Department of Com- 
merce, instead of establishing in the 
State Department an agency which con- 
ceivably could become more important 
in the economie field than the Depart- 
ment of Commerce itself. 

I agreed that Mr. Dillon is undoubt- 
edly a good man, and that we have little 
to worry about in this instance; and I 
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agree that the State Department cannot 
ignore commerce, but must 
play an important part. 

But I want the record to show that I 
am somewhat apprehensive over this 
provision, and I am not quite sure that 
we are doing the right thing by ac- 
cepting it. In fact, in the committee I 
voted—with the Senator from Oregon 
and with one or two other members of 
the committee—not to accept it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
the Senator from Vermont to know that 
I shared his apprehension; but I believe 
the explanation which has been made 
by the State Department entitles it to 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Therefore, I now request unanimous 
consent that I may withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from Ore- 
gon that unanimous consent is not re- 
quired if he wishes to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, I 
advise the Senate that I have now with- 
drawn my amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
last night, during debate on the Know- 
land amendment, it was so late when 
the vote was taken that I did not have 
an opportunity to make a brief state- 
ment pertaining to that amendment. At 
this time I should like to take a few 
minutes to do so. 

According to the press, the Soviet 
Union has recently unilaterally post- 
poned for 5 years two credits to Yugo- 
slavia, in the amount of the equivalent 
of $285 million. It is very interesting, 
in view of the propaganda of the So- 
viet Union that American credits have 
strings, and that theirs are without 
strings, that this extreme form of coer- 
cion should be used by the Soviets upon 
their fellow Communists in Yugoslavia. 

This action by the Soviets demon- 
strates more plainly and forcefully than 
anything that I can say the determined 
and ruthless policy of domination which 
the Russians exercise over their satel- 
lites, and even over countries which are 
not considered satellites, but only 
friends. The Russians may not attach 
what are euphemistically called strings. 
They simply demand complete sub- 
servience to their policy; and if the bor- 
rower refuses to knuckle under, they 
simply cancel or postpone the entire 
credit. That is far more than a string; 
it is a club. 

It is true that, in a sense, good busi- 
ness demands that certain conditions 
should be imposed upon countries bor- 
rowing money for specific developmental 

purposes. In private practices, the 
lender is entitled to require that the pro- 
cedures to be followed by the borrower 
should be reasonably designed to ac- 
complish the agreed purpose of the loan. 
That is all that our program has ever 
required; and I think it is entirely justi- 
fiable, and should be required in the 
future. This does not at all entail the 
subservience of the borrower to the will 
of the lender, so far as major govern- 
mental policies are concerned. 

For the information of the Senate and 


of the country, I wish to give some fur- 
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ther details about the status of credits 
purportedly extended by the Soviet bloc 
to Yugoslavia. I think this information 
is pertinent to the consideration of our 
policy, not only toward Yugoslavia, but 
toward other nations of the Soviet bloc, 
particularly those affected by the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. I refer to 
the amendment which was defeated, last 
night, by a majority of one vote, as I 
recall. 

First. According to the newspapers, 
the Soviet Union has unilaterally post- 
poned, for 5 years, two investment credits 
to Yugoslavia: 

(a) One hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars equivalent, 2 percent 1956 
84, in conjunction with East Germany, 
for the construction of an aluminum 
complex in Montenegro. This was to 
have been repaid in aluminum deliveries 
from the output of the project, begin- 
ning of 1962. None of this credit is be- 
lieved to have been disbursed as yet. 

(b) One hundred and ten million 
dollars equivalent, 2 percent 1956-75, 
allocated for the construction of two fer- 
tilizer plants, three mines, and one power 
station. About $7 million of this is be- 
lieved to have been disbursed, largely for 
planning. 

Second. Since the aluminum project 
was being developed as a kind of Soviet 
economic enclave in Montenegro, post- 
ponement of it should hurt the rest of 
the Yugoslav economy very little. But 
it will present a major problem, in that 
it was the major project in Montenegro, 
and the Government will have difficulty 
in finding something else to do there. 
The Government also is supposed to have 
begun work on a new port at Bar, Mon- 
tenegro; and the aluminum project was 
probably the main justification for it. 

Third. The postponement of the $110 
million credit will hurt the rest of the 
economy more. Some of the projects 
have been started, but not all. So far as 
we know, the projects were of sufficiently 
high priority that if the Government 
cannot get other financing for them, it 
will have to review its whole plan, to 
decide what can be cut. The investment 
in these projects is only 2 to 3 percent 
of the total investment, but the credit 
amounts to one-fifth of the total foreign 
exchange financing that the Yugoslavs 
need for their current 5-year plan. 

Fourth. We do not know whether the 
other Soviet and Soviet satellite credits 
and the remaining Hungarian repara- 
tions payments will also be postponed. 
These total $181 million equivalent, and 
are as follows: 

Amount undisbursed as of December 31, 1957 
[In millions of dollars] 
Soviet raw materials credit, 2 percent, 


Czech investment credit, 2 percent, 
e net N S 45 
Czech commodity credit, 2 percent, 
9% wn Saag shen hin T—T—1 8 25 
Polish investment credit, 2 percent, 
h 20 
Hungarian reparations -=m 60 


Tota 1981 


If these also are postponed, and if no 
other credits are received to make up for 
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them, then Yugoslavia will have to make 
a major revision of her economic plans. 
With the loss of all of the Soviet bloc 
credits, she will have lost over half of the 
foreign-exchange credits she needs to 
carry out her 5-year plan. 

Fifth. We also do not know whether 
trade with the Soviet bloc is going to be 
affected. One-fourth of Yugoslav trade 
is with the Soviet bloc. While it would 
be quite possible for Yugoslavia to shift 
her trade away from the bloc, that would 
take time. With the small Yugoslav for- 
eign-exchange reserves, any interruption 
in trade is a serious matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a further compilation of credits 
from other countries in the Soviet bloc, 
except Russia, to Yugoslavia. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Soviet BLOC CREDITS TO YUGOSLAVIA 
COMPLETELY DISBURSED 


Gold loan from U. S. S. R., 2 percent inter- 
est payable annually, principal to be repaid 
in 1966, $16 million in United States dollars, 
and $14 million in sterling: $30 million, 


POSTPONED 


Aluminum credit, half from U. S. S. R. and 
half from East Germany, 2 percent, to cover 
both foreign exchange and local currency 
expenditures in constructing an aluminum 
combine; smelter, powerplant, bauxite mine, 
soda plant, etc. The local currency costs 
were to be met by the provision of $100 mil- 
lion of wheat deliveries. Repayments orig- 
inally were to have begun in 1962 through 
delivery of aluminum and to have lasted 
to 1984. Apparently no interest was to have 
been paid prior to this: $175 million. 

Investment credit from U. S. S. R., 2 per- 
cent, to be allocated to projects in Yugo- 
slavia. Interest payments beginning 1959, 
varying principal payments, last payment 
1975. Payable through clearing arrange- 
ments: $110 million. 

STILL IN FORCE 

Commodity credit from U. S. S. R., 2 per- 
cent, to finance wheat, crude oil and other 
commodity purchases. Interest and princi- 
pal payments beginning 1959, last payment 
1968. Payable through clearing arrange- 
ments. As of December 31, 1957, $23 mil- 
lion had been disbursed: $54 million. 

Investment credit from Czechoslovakia, 2 
percent, to finance purchase of equipment. 
Interest and principal payments b 
1961, final payment 1970. Payable through 
clearing arrangements. As of December 31, 
1957, $5 million had been disbursed: $50 
million. 

Commodity credit from Czechoslovakia. 
Same terms as Soviet commodity credit. No 
disbursement by end of 1957: $25 million. 

Investment credit from Poland, 2 percent, 
to finance purchase of equipment. Repay- 
ments of interest and principal to begin 1959. 
Final payment, 1964. Payable through clear- 
ing arrangements. No disbursement by end 
of 1957: $20 million. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
place this in the Recorp because I think 
there is a great misunderstanding of the 
significance of the Kennedy amendment, 
and I know there is misunderstanding of 
the significance of the action taken by 
the Soviets in postponing these loans, 

During the debate last night it was 
said that, of course, every year at about 
this time the Yugoslavs pursue a par- 
ticular course of action which is de- 
signed to induce the United States to 
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extend credit to Yugoslavia. That may 
or may not be so, although I do not be- 
lieve it to be true. But, regardless of 
that, the fact that the Russians have 
in this instance postponed for 5 years the 
two loans totaling $285 million, at 2 per- 
cent, completely negatives, in my opin- 
ion, in the minds of the people of the 
other countries of the world the propo- 
sition of the Russians that the United 
States places strings on the loans it 
it makes, but that Russia does not. 

Now it is clear that the Russians do not 
merely put strings on the loans they 
make; they cancel the entire loans. 

So I think there is no greater assist- 
ance to a correct understanding by the 
rest of the world of the position we take 
than the assistance given in that con- 
nection by the action taken by Russia in 
the case of the two loans which Russia 
had agreed to make to Yugoslavia. 

I think the significance of that mat- 
ter has been overlooked by our press; 
I think our press does not realize its true 
significance. Certainly I believe the 
Senate should not overlook it. Senators 
should realize that such things as this, 
which has occurred in the case of Yu- 
goslavia, have great significance in con- 
nection with this matter and this situa- 
tion. 

I do not think this action was taken 
by Yugoslavia in an attempt to influ- 
ence either one way or another the ac- 
tion taken by this Congress. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas have reference to the press re- 
ports which came a few days ago in 
regard to the plan of Yugoslavia to sue 
Russia because Russia broke the prom- 
ise she had made? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a part of 
it. The major part in particular refers 
to the fact that the Russians, because 
they are having an ideological difference 
with the Yugsolavs, have postponed for 
5 years, which in effect is a with- 
drawal—the $285 million credit which 
they had, with great acclaim, extended. 

Mr. MALONE. Where would Yugo- 
slavia file the suit against Russia for not 
extending the loan it had previously 
promised to extend? In the World 
Court? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yugoslavia would 
have to submit a claim to Russia, as any 
nation submits such a claim for dam- 
ages. 

Mr. MALONE. I had understood 
Yugsolavia was going to sue Russia in 
some court. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
about that. The account I referred to 
was that Yugoslavia would present a 
claim for damages because Yugoslavia 
had expended some $742 million in plan- 
ning for fertilizer plants. Now the 
credit to complete the plants is not 
forthcoming. The extending of the 
loan has been postponed. I think that 
would constitute a legitimate claim for 
damages, in ordinary circumstances, if 
the credit were withdrawn. 

Mr. MALONE. If Yugsolavia were 
to sue Russia for canceling a promised 
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loan and tried to secure damages in 
the World Court, does the Senator from 
Arkansas believe that might set a prece- 
dent which might apply to us? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the Sen- 
ator’s belief that Russia has subjected 
herself to the World Court? Is she 
a member of the World Court? 

Mr. MALONE. If Russia were to be 
sued by Yugoslavia and the World 
Court took jurisdiction and assessed 
damages—stranger things have hap- 
pened—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would be 
very strange. Of course, I hope Yugo- 
slavia will sue Russia, because that 
would advertise to the world just how 
Russia treats her satellites or friends. 

That is the purpose of my making the 
statement. I would hope Yugoslavia 
would sue Russia, but I do not think 
Yugoslavia would be able to collect un- 
less Russia wanted to pay. There is no 
binding agreement in this field, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. MALONE. The point I want to 
make is that it might set a bad precedent 
for the United States, and there might 
be many nations suing us for implied 
promises made by the State Department. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is go- 
ing pretty far afield. I do not think this 
country does that sort of thing. When 
this country promises to extend credit, it 
carries out its promises. That is the 
big difference between us and Russia. I 
think that has very great significance to 
the rest of the world. We do business on 
the basis of carrying out promises, and 
Russia does not. 

Mr. MALONE. I point out to the Sen- 
ator that we promised to build the Aswan 
Dam on the Nile River, and then changed 
our minds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That agreement 
was never reduced to the point where 
credit was extended. Before it got to the 
point of agreement, we changed our 
minds. The discussion was in the pre- 
liminary stages. I do not want to take 
the time of the Senate to discuss it, but 
I should like to point out that what hap- 
pened was that the Secretary of State 
made a proposal. Mr. Nasser did not ac- 
cept the proposal. He made a counter- 
proposal, in a sense. Negotiations took 
place. Before there was a complete 
meeting of the minds, the Secretary of 
State withdrew our offer. It never 
reached the point of agreement. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas believes, does he, that the matter 
could never have been subject to a suit, 
under those circumstances? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. No; I do not think 
so. Generally speaking, in this field, 
those circumstances would not warrant 
a suit. That does not mean the country 
could not make a legitimate claim that 
we had injured it. In this general field, 
there is no law in the sense that we 
have domestic law in the United States, 
under which an aggrieved party can go 
into a court and enforce a contract. 
These are diplomatic relations, which 
rely upon consent and agreement. 

Mr. MALONE. In 1947, 1948, and 1949, 
the chief argument on the floor was 
that the State Department had com- 
mitted this country, and that it would 
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be a breach of faith if the Senate did 
not appropriate the money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not recall that 
argument. I do not think I made such 
an argument. 

Mr. MALONE. The logical conclusion 
would be that such countries would have 
@ case against us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not recall such 
an argument being made in the sense 
that there was any legal obligation on 
our part. 

I think we and the Free World should 
take notice of what the Russians have 
done in connection with the loan to 
Yugoslavia. It is very significant as to 
what this country might have done in 
the future if the Kennedy amendment 
had not been defeated. I think that was 
a great mistake. We were defeated in a 
fair argument. I only hope the incident 
with regard to Yugoslavia is merely one 
example of what we may be able to de- 
velop in the course of time if this coun- 
uy pues its resources intelligently in this 

eld. 

I regret that this administration was 
deprived of an opportunity to engage in 
further activities in that direction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire to join the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] and to particularly call 
attention to two sections in the bill deal- 
ing with health. One of these will carry 
forward the malaria eradication pro- 
gram. This section authorizes the use 
of any funds in the act, other than those 
for military assistance and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, for this purpose. The 
administration intends to use $25.6 mil- 
lion in special assistance funds for this 
program, but it has authority to use 
more—or less—if necessary. 

The other section invites the World 
Health Organization “to initiate studies 
looking toward the strengthening of re- 
search and related programs against dis- 
eases common to mankind or unique to 
individual regions of the globe.” This 
particular provision is really nothing 
more than an exhortation, but it is one 
which I hope will be heeded, because 
health strikes me as an activity espe- 
cially suited to the multilateral ap- 
proach. One of the virtues of the 
malaria eradication program is that it 
is an international endeavor carried on 
in cooperation with WHO and the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization, 

Disease transcends political bound- 
aries and economic doctrines. There is 
no ideology in a germ. Certainly this 
should be a field in which human beings 
can work together simply as human 
beings. 

Another factor pointing to the multi- 
lateral approach in health is the inter- 
national flavor of much of the work that 
has already been done. This, I think, 
could be capitalized on as international 
health work if pushed forward on a more 
organized basis. Would it not be a 
splendid thing, Mr. President, if every 
vial of penicillin used in these multi- 
lateral health programs abroad bore the 
label, “Discovered in the United King- 
dom and manufactured in the United 
States”? Or if every X-ray machine 
bore the label, “Invented in Germany 
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and manufactured in the United 
States’? Or if every carton of milk 
supplied by the U. N. Children’s Fund 
was labeled, “Purified according to a 
process developed in France, with ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United 
States”? 

This would indeed be symbolic of in- 
ternational cooperation and would, I 
think, have advantageous psychological 
results among the people being aided. 
I hope, therefore, Mr. President, that in 
these and other health programs, the 
administration will consider and take 
into account by appropriate regulation 
or other procedures the psychological 
value of emphasizing the origin of effec- 
tive medicines. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am in sympathy with the principle em- 
bodied in the amendment dealing with 
offshore procurement which the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has offered as 
one of its proposals for improving the 
mutual security bill. 

This principle is that commodities pur- 
chased for the foreign aid program 
should be purchased, whenever practic- 
able, in the United States. This is a 
laudable principle. By aiding American 
industry and agriculture, the purchases 
contribute to the American economy and 
reduce the heavy burden of expense 
borne by the American taxpayer in sup- 
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porting the mutual security program. 
The alternative is to subsidize industries 
overseas which will compete with Amer- 
ican industry. 

In applying this buy American prin- 
ciple, the committee has been quite 
lenient. It would authorize the Presi- 
dent to permit up to 50 percent of the 
nonmilitary assistance funds (other than 
the Development Loan Fund) to be used 
for offshore procurement. Iam inclined 
to believe that this ceiling on foreign 
purchases is set too high. However, in 
view of the fact that the mutual security 
program is primarily a security program, 
and not a program to regulate or restrict 
trade, I am willing to accept the judg- 
ment of the committee as to the percent- 
age of procurement that can reasonably 
be conducted overseas without undue 
damage to American industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD, 
at this point in my remarks, a table pre- 
pared by the Office of Statistics and Re- 
ports of the International Cooperation 
Administration, showing the percentage 
of commodity expenditures which have 
been made, under its programs in the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ICA commodity expenditures, total and principal commodities 
Un millions of dollars] 


1949-55 


Total, all commodities --------- $14, 479 
Total, principal commodities. _......... 10, 261 
Machinery and equipment 1, 805 
Tron and est. 549 
Bread A 2, 084 


Cotton. 
Fabricated pate 2 


Chemica 384 
S Ea — TEA 1, 835 

ugar. 335 
A Ss i 201 
Air and rail transportation equip ʻi 5 


Motor vehicles >- 
Coal 


Total N commodities excluding 


Total ICA commodity 
expenditures 


Percent of total procured in 
United States 


1949-55} 1956 
69.9 67.6 
74.4 68. 9 
95.1 66.2 8 

70.0 36.2 28.3 87.5 
70.4 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
100.0 | 100.0] 100,0 100. 0 
51.4 24.4 7.5 13.6 
00.4 61,2 42.3 41.2 
25.8 65.1 44.3 60. 7 
8.4 1. 5 . 
35.1 48.8 47.0 44.3 
95.4 75.3 38,6 78.2 
98.1 65.8 66.5 58.6 
74.1 87. 7 71.3 84.1 
= 
64.7 56,4 42.1 43.0 


grains and cotton 


1 Annual rate, based on Ist 6 months, 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is apparent from the table that some 
American industries have been gaining 
a larger share of the ICA's procurement 
dollar, while others, which did a sub- 
stantial business in the foreign-aid pro- 
curement program a few years ago, have 
been losing ground. 

The most distressing example is that 
of the textile industry. In the years 
1949-55, a little more than half of the 
ICA commodity expenditures for textiles 
went to American textile mills. This 
was very close to the 50-50 arrangement 
proposed by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as the ultimate in offshore pro- 
curement. However, the American per- 
centage declined to 24.4 percent in 1956 
and 7.5 percent in 1957. In 1957, the 
ICA spent $96,000,000 for textile prod- 


ucts, of which only $7 million went to 
American suppliers. 

The picture improved somewhat dur- 
ing the first 6 months of fiscal 1958, 
when the American share of textile sales 
for the foreign assistance program was 
13.6 percent of the total. Still, this 
leaves almost seven-eighths of the busi- 
ness for foreign mills, 

Foreign producers also supply the 
greater share of the iron and steel, 
chemicals and fertilizers purchased for 
the foreign-aid program, 

Mr. President, these are industries 
which are vital to the security of the 
United States. In case of wartime mo- 
bilization, these are industries which 
must expand rapidly to supply the needs 
of the Armed Forces, and to supply ur- 
gent needs at home. Any security pro- 
gram which works to the detriment of 
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program. 

The amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], who is 
himself a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, permits a maximum of 
50 percent of any class of commodity to 
be procured overseas when, in the judg- 
ment of the President, such procurement 
will not unduly damage the domestic 
industry. 

As I have pointed out, the immediate 
beneficiaries of this amendment will be 
the textile industry, the iron and steel 
industry, the chemical industry and the 
fertilizer industry. Judging by the 
trend in procurement, it will soon be 
helpful to the machinery and equipment 
industry and to the motor vehicle in- 
dustry. These industries now get slight- 
ly more than half of the procurement 
dollar for their classes of commodities, 
but have been losing ground. 

In the long run, the beneficiaries will 
include every American. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, identified as 
6-3-58-F. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 63, after line 9, to insert: 

(a) Add the following new section to the 
act 

“Sec. 550. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should explore with other 
nations the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Food and Raw Materials Reserve under 
the auspices of the United Nations and re- 
lated international organizations for the 
purpose of acquiring and storing in appro- 
priate countries raw or processed farm prod- 
ucts and other raw materials, exclusive of 
minerals, with a view to their use in— 

“(1) preventing extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in these com- 
modities; 

“(2) preventing famine and starvation; 

“(3) helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products and other raw mate- 
rials (exclusive of minerals); 

“(4) economic and social development pro- 
grams formulated in cooperation with other 
appropriate international agencies. 

“Participation by the United States in 
such an International Food and Raw Mate- 
rials Reserve shall be contingent upon stat- 
utory authorization or treaty approval, as 
may be appropriate. The President shall in- 
clude in each of the semiannual reports 
required by section 534 an account of action 
taken under this section.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
hour is very late. I shall take about 30 
seconds. 

This amendment was offered last year 
to the mutual-security bill then pend- 
ing and was adopted by the Senate. It 
is a direction to the President of the 
United States in our negotiations as a 
member of the United Nations, 

The purpose of this amendment has 
received considerable international sup- 
port. I cite for the Record that the 
present Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. 
Diefenbaker, has recently supported an 
international food and fiber reserve. 

I also note that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, the Italian Government, the 
Costa Rican Government, and other gov- 
ernments have indicated interest in the 
discussion of such a policy. 
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Finally, whatever may be decided, if 
anything should be accomplished in line 
with the purpose of the amendment it 
would have to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate in accordance with the language, 
which says “statutory authorization or 
treaty approval, as may be appropriate.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment was offered in the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The amendment was rejected as imprac- 
tical at this time. 

The administration opposes the amend- 
ment for various reasons. I shall not 
take the time to state the reasons this 
evening, because of the lateness of the 
hour. The fact is the amendment has 
been considered and rejected by the 
committee, which leads me to urge that 
the amendment be rejected at this time. 

The principle involved is being pur- 
sued now mainly on the basis of the 
individual nation’s capability of such 
stockpile. This amendment would es- 
tablish another international agency, 
and we know what that would mean. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a statement printed in the 
Recorp at this point, in connection with 
this matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Foo AND RAW MATERIALS 
RESERVE 

Senator HUMPHREY has proposed an 
amendment which would add a new section 
550 to the act expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the President should explore 
with other nations the establishment of an 
international food and raw materials reserve. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION 

The executive branch opposes the Senate 
amendment for these reasons: 

1. The possibility of establishment of an 
international food reserve has already been 
explored with other nations. Such explora- 
tion has taken place in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, and the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. At the 11th session of 
the General Assembly in November 1956, the 
United States pointed out that there were 
slight prospects of action on world reserves, 
but much better prospects for national food 
reserves, in the creation of which the United 
States was willing to assist. The General 
Assembly then adopted Resolution 1025, 
based largely on a United States draft, which 
requested the Secretary General, in prepara- 
tion of a report requested by an ECOSOC 
resolution, to include an analysis of the 
desirability and possibility of promoting na- 
tional reserves which might meet emergency 
situations, prevent excessive price increases 
resulting from failure of local food supplies, 
and prevent excessive price increases result- 
ing from increased demand due to economic 
development programs. The FAO secre- 
tariat is currently preparing, by agreement 
with the staff of the U. N., the report for 
presentation to this coming summer session 
of the ECOSOC, 

2. The substance of the United States posi- 
tion, which is understood by other members 
of the United Nations and of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, is as follows: 

(a) The creation of international food re- 
serves at the present time is not feasible. It 
would create many problems with regard to 
location, establishment of storage facilities, 
administration, and financing. 

(b) The creation of national food reserves 
to serve any of a number of different pur- 
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popes appears to be both desirable and 
e. 

— The United States Government is con- 
sulting with governments of both importing 
and exporting countries through FAO’s Con- 
sultative Subcommittee on Surplus Disposal 
and its Working Party on National Reserves 
with a view to facilitating realization of pro- 
grams of this kind. However, no concrete 
proposals have been developed yet. 

(d) The United States is prepared to make 
available within the limits of existing legis- 
lation and authorization (Public Law 480) 
surplus agricultural commodities for the 
establishment of reserve stocks to meet ex- 
traordinary needs due to crop failure or other 
emergencies, to mitigate excessive local fluc- 
tuations of prices, or to meet unforeseen in- 
creases in demand. 

(e) Such assistance in the establishment 
of reserve stocks is contingent upon adequate 
steps being taken to assure that commercial 
imports will not be reduced, that adequate 
storage facilities are available, and that a 
number of other reasonable conditions are 
met. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. [Putting the 
question.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement I have prepared 
with respect to the extension of the 
mutual-security program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE ON EXTENSION 
OF MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

Once again the Senate of the United States 
has before it a bill to extend the Mutual 
Security Act and to authorize the necessary 
appropriations. Few measures which come 
before the Congress of the United States 
each year are of greater significance to the 
destiny of our own Nation and all the peo- 
ples of the Free World. Few bills call for 
more responsible action on the part of those 
of us who have been honored by our elector- 
ate to sit here as their representatives in 
this great Chamber. The Mutual Security 
Act is indeed a cornerstone upon which the 
structure of Free World cooperation and de- 
fense is based. More than that, it is a prac- 
tical and applied symbol of those most noble 
qualities and characteristics of the American 
people—social responsibility, generosity, co- 
operative endeavor, and unqualified devotion 
to peace and the elevation of human dignity 
and well-being. 

The vital significance of the foreign aid 
program has been duly recognized by all 
Americans. The Nation as a whole has con- 
tributed billions of dollars and thousands of 
its administrative specialists and technicians 
to make the program succeed and enjoy con- 
structive results. The Congress has year 
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after year undertaken bipartisan efforts to 
achieve sound legislation affecting foreign 
aid and guiding the program according to the 
best interests of the Nation. And the ad- 
ministration has actively supported foreign 
aid and given it the leadership which it de- 
serves. Following the chaos of World War II 
the program was born from the realistic rec- 
ognition of all Americans that it was their 
responsibility and moral obligation to assist 
the suffering peoples of war-torn nations. 
It is my personal conviction that this act of 
unselfish and genuine good will shall for- 
ever be recorded in the annals of history as a 
glowing tribute to the American people and 
as irrefutable evidence of our sincere devo- 
tion to the cause of peace and human well- 
being. 

Today the foreign aid program has been 
diverted from its original task of helping a 
sick and war-weary world regain its strength. 
It is now lending its resources to the eleva- 
tion of peoples throughout the world who 
for centuries have lived under conditions of 
poverty, disease, and malnutrition. It is also 
contributing to the defense of these nations, 
many of which have only recently joined the 
World Community as independent and sover- 
eign states. In so doing, the foreign aid pro- 
gram is rendering a service of inestimable 
value to underdeveloped and new-born na- 
tions throughout the world. But we must 
not for a moment forget that it is also con- 
tributing untold benefits to our own in- 
terests. There is no doubt in my own mind 
that all Americans want to help the less 
fortunate peoples of the world. We are a 
prosperous Nation. We enjoy the highest 
standard of living ever achieved by a society. 
We are also naturally motivated by an un- 
selfish response to assist those in need. For 
this reason, we genuinely desire to share our 
prosperity with those who are now making 
every effort to emerge from want, illiteracy, 
and disease, and who desire to take their 
rightful places among the more developed 
nations of the world. On the other hand, 
no nation can be expected to give of itself 
tirelessly without reward. To expect this of a 
nation is not only unrealistic but also un- 
wise. Any program such as foreign aid must, 
therefore, be in tune with the principles of 
enlightened self-interest. For this reason, 
we must never underestimate the contribu- 
tions the program makes to the United States 
itself as well as to our many foreign friends. 

In a world divided into two conflicting 
ideological camps, each finding it necessary 
for its own self-preservation that its way of 
life be understood and acknowledged by all, 
it is imperative that the United States dem- 
onstrate its traditional motivations toward 
peace and human welfare. It is vital that we 
make known to all our heritage of social re- 
sponsibility and cooperative endeavor. Even 
in an era of international harmony we would 
seek to aid the unfortunate peoples of the 
world. In a period of cold war, however, 
when our very basic political, social, and 
economic institutions are challenged, such as- 
sistance becomes ever more necessary as a 
means of establishing stability in nations 
which might otherwise succumb to the false 
promises of communism, and as a means of 
making clear and evident our peaceful inten- 
tions and the advantages of our way of life. 
This the foreign-aid program provides. 

In addition it contributes to the coopera- 
tive defense efforts of the Free World. It 
permits less prosperous nations to have the 
arms necessary for their own protection 
against the constant menaces of the Krem- 
lin. These nations provide the men and the 
bases. We help them clothe and equip their 
armies and we supply their bases. Without 
these men and bases the world over, our 
future would indeed be jeopardized. They 
are an indispensable part of our own defense 
and, in turn, the defense of the entire Free 
World. 
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Thus the forelgn-aid program, in addition 
to the valuable assistance it renders to the 
underdeveloped nations of the world, also 
contributes immeasurably to our own ideo- 
logical and military defense. For this reason 
I speak today in its support and hope that it 
will be allowed to continue its valuable 
services. 

Before concluding, however, I wish to make 
a few brief remarks concerning an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act which I 
introduced and which has been adopted with 
modifications by the distinguished members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
This amendment would modify the procure- 
ment policies of the foreign-aid program by 
requiring that at least 50 percent of each 
commodity purchased under chapter 3 of 
title I, and also under title III and title IV 
of the Mutual Security Act be bought here 
in the United States and that the other 50 
percent of each commodity also be purchased 
domestically if the President determines that 
such procurement will be of advantage to 
the United States economy with special ref- 
erence to areas of labor surplus. I wish to 
emphasize, Mr. President, that it is the inten- 
tion of the author of this amendment that 
50 or more percent of each commodity be 
purchased in the United States. Recent in- 
terpretations of this amendment by officials 
of the Department of State have suggested 
that the executive branch construes it to 
mean that 50 percent of the total of procure- 
ment funds be spent here at home. This is 
not at all what was intended by the author 
of the amendment, nor is it consistent with 
the language of the amendment. For this 
reason I wish to again repeat that the amend- 
ment as introduced is intended to require 
that at least 50 percent of each commodity 
purchased under the designated titles of the 
Mutual Security Act be bought domestically 
and that even more than 50 percent of a 
commodity be in the United States 
unless the President can show that off-shore 
purchases would not adversely effect the 
economy of the United States with special 
reference to areas of labor surplus or upon 
the industrial mobilization base. So far the 
Department of State interpretations have not 
been correct and I emphasize the intention of 
my amendment in order that the Department 
not be permitted to write legislative history 
on this amendment by executive fiat. 

It is my sincere conviction that this 
amendment is vitally needed in order to 
make the application of the Mutual Security 
Act more reasonable and in line with our na- 
tional self interest. I first became aware of 
the unwise procurement policies of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Agency, which pres- 
ently administers the foreign aid program, 
and of its predecessor agencies in a recent 
study I made of the textile industry. I 
learned, for example, that since 1949 Amer- 
ican tax dollars have purchased over $356 
million worth of textiles under the foreign 
aid program. Of that amount $240,820,000 
worth were purchased overseas and $115,190,- 
000 worth were bought here at home. Yet, 
as we all know, the domestic textile industry 
is in a very serious plight and has been since 
the war. Mills have been closing by the 
score and there are now several hundred 
thousand fewer textile jobs than there were 
in 1947, Yet, ICA has been buying the lions 
share of its textiles overseas. In fiscal 1957 
alone, of the $96,322,000 worth of textiles 
purchased with foreign aid funds $89,111,000 
worth were bought overseas and only $7,211,- 
000 worth were purchased here at home. 
Had this purchasing policy been reversed, I 
am certain that several textile mills which 
closed during the year might still be open 
and that the jobs of several thousand textile 
workers might have been saved. 

And this unwise procurement policy has 
affected other industries suffering from un- 
employment. In textile machinery, for ex- 
ample, ICA in fiscal 1957 purchased $5,433,- 
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000 worth. Of that total $4,264,000 worth 
were bought overseas and only $1,169,000 
worth came from American industry. Yet 
in Biddeford-Saco, Maine, the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, probably the world’s largest producer 
of textile machinery, were working at 50 
percent capacity with additional layoffs fore- 
cast. I understand that in the procurement 
of motor vehicles, footware, and many other 
commodities the policy has been the same, 
with foreign competitors obtaining the lions 
share of American foreign aid contracts. 
This, in my estimation, is a detrimental 
policy especially at a time of economic slump 
here at home. It represents the use of Amer- 
ican tax dollars to help put Americans out 
of work. 

The supporters of this policy tell us that 
they are saving American tax dollars by buy- 
ing commodities overseas where they are 
cheaper and where the dollar, therefore, can 
be stretched. I am quite certain that were 
this situation thoroughly analyzed, we would 
find that the unemployment and industrial 
inactivity resulting from the loss of these 
foreign aid contracts are much more costly 
to the American people than would be the 
case if our tax dollars were spent here at 
home where admittedly they could not buy 
quite as much as they can in countries with 
low standards of living and where labor en- 
joys none of the benefits provided to Ameri- 
can workers. Unemployment and industrial 
inactivity mean great losses in personal and 
corporate income taxes. Furthermore, the 
money paid in unemployment compensation 
also represents a considerable drain on tax 
dollars. The loss of jobs here at home re- 
sulting from the loss of millions of dollars 
worth of foreign aid contracts is certainly 
not a saving to the American taxpayer whose 
dollars, as I say, are helping to put him out 
of work. 

For these reasons I did introduce this 
amendment which modifies our present 
foreign aid procurement policies and pro- 
hibits this unwise purchase of foreign com- 
modities when our own industries are suf- 
fering from unemployment. The amend- 
ment was adopted by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and is included in the 
bill we are now considering. A more reason- 
able procurement policy will not only be 
beneficial to the American taxpayer, the 
American worker, and numerous American 
industries, but it should also strengthen the 
foreign aid program itself by blunting the 
edge of criticism aimed against it and by 
cementing public opinion in support of it. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Beall Green Morse 
Bennett Hayden Morton 
Bible Hennings Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neuberger 
ush Hin Payne 
Capehart Humphrey Proxmire 
Carlson Jackson Purtell 
Carroll Javits Russell 
Case, N. J. Jenner Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
avez Jordan Smith, N. J. 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Kennedy Stennis 
Cooper Knowland Symington 
Curtis Kuchel ‘almad: 
Dirksen Langer Thurmond 
Douglas Lausche ye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone iley 
Eliender Mansfield Williams 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD 


‘the Senator from Wyoming 
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and Mr. RosErTSON], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JomnstON], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr, 1 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], are ab- 
sent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porter], are detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] are also absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
pon ordered, and the clerk will call the 
ro 

1 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone]. 
If he were present and voting he would 


vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “yea.” I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 


Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. I understand that if he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Virginia (Mr. Benn 
and Mr. ROBERTSON}, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Horx LAND], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Kerr], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Murray], 
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the 
O’ManoneEy), the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote “yea.” 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the Senator from New York L[Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL], are absent on official 
business. 


The Senator from New Hampshire - 


Mr. Corton], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr, FLAN- 
DERS], and the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Porter], are detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], are also absent 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BuTLER], the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. HOBLITZELL], 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Ives], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. SALTONSTALL], would each vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ban- 
RETT], is paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corron]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr, Por- 
TER], is paired with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Revercoms], is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—51 

Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 

Hayden Morton 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bush Hill Payne 
Ca) Humphrey Proxmire 
Carlson Jackson Purtell 
Carroll Javits Smathers 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Church Kennedy Sparkman 
Clark Knowland Symington 
Cooper Kuchel Thye 
Dirksen Lausche Watkins 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Wiley 
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Senator from Wyoming [Mr. - 


NAYS—17 
Bible Goldwater Stennis 
Chavez Jenner Talmadge 
Curtis Jordan Thurmond 
Dworshak Langer Williams 
_Ellender Malone Young 
Ervin Russell 
NOT VOTING—28 

Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bricker Ives Pastore 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Potter 
Byrd Kerr Revercomb 
Cotton Long Robertson 

Magnuson Saltonstall 
Flanders Mansfield Schoeppel 
Frear Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Hoblitzell McClellan 
Holland Murray 


So the bill (H. R. 12181) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
to House bill 12181, request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, and Mr. KNOwWLANn conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill, as amended and passed by the 
Senate, be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TILL 11 
A. M. MONDAY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today it stand in adjournment until 11 
o’clock a. m. on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GREEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to pay high tribute to the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, who has been the 
floor manager for the bill just passed, 
and who has handled the measure with 
his usual skill and efficiency. 

This is a very difficult piece of legisla- 
tion, as we all know. It is time consum- 
ing. We spent days and nights working 
on the bill. It has now been passed, af- 
ter most careful attention, by an over- 
whelming vote. I believe that vote is a 
tribute to the industry of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, 
Senator THEODORE Green, and an indi- 
cation of the confidence we have in him. 
LApplause.!] 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY AND RATION- 
ALE UNDERLYING AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
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printed in the body of the Recorp a 
statement by Hon. John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee today, on 
the subject of the basic goals of United 
States foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, my associates in charge of 

regional and economic affairs have made de- 

tailed expositions of United States foreign 

policy in relation to particular subjects. I 

shall present the basic philosophy, the 

rationale, which underlies those policies. 
I, OUR BASIC GOALS 

United States foreign policy is designed 
to protect and promote the interests of the 
United States in the international field. It 
is based upon certain facts and convictions: 

(a) That the peoples of the world univer- 
sally desire the elimination of war and the 
establishment of a just peace; 

(b) That the designs of aggressive Com- 
munist imperialism pose a continuous threat 
to every nation of the Free World, including 
our own; 

(c) That the security of this Nation can 
be maintained only by the spiritual, eco- 
nomic, and military strength of the Free 
World, with this Nation a powerful partner 
committed to this purpose; 

(d) That change is the law of life, for 
nations as well as for men, and that no 
political, economic, or social system survives 
unless it proves its continuing worth in the 
face of everchanging circumstances; 

(e) That the effectiveness of our collective 
security measures depends upon the eco- 
nomic advancement of the less developed 
parts of the Free World, which strengthens 
their purpose and ability to sustain their 
independence; 

(f) That in all international associations 
and combinations within the Free World, of 
which the United States is a member, it con- 
siders all nations, including itself, as equals. 
The sovereignty of no nation will ever be 
limited or diminished by any act of the 
United States. 

The interests of the United States, which 
our foreign policy would safeguard and pro- 
mote, include: 

The lives and homes of our people; their 
confidence and peace of mind; their eco- 
nomic well-being; and their ideals. 

These interests are not mutually ex- 
clusive; rather they are overlapping and in- 
terdependent. Yet, of them, ideals rank 
first. 

Our people have never hesitated to sacri- 
fice life, property, and economic well-being 
in order that our ideals should not perish 
from the earth. 

So we often have a narrow path to tread. 
We must avoid war and still stand both firm 
and affirmative for what we deem to be just 
and right. 

Success in our purposes requires that we 
have vision to see, hearts to understand, and 
minds to resolve, the problems of the world 
in which we live. 

Il, THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 

We face the challenge of change. Long- 
established political relationships are evap- 
orating; massive fresh human aspirations 
demand new responses; physical limitations 
within and without this globe are being 
swept away by the advances of science. 

1. We are witnessing a political revolu- 
tion that is drastic and worldwide in its 
repercussions, Europe was 
predominant in the world through a politi- 
cal system known as colonialism, backed by 
preponderant industrial and military power. 
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That political system is now in process of 
rapid transformation. Within the last 15 
years 700 million people of 20 countries have 
won political independence, This trend will 
continue. 

But stability is not achieved and a new 
order comfortably established merely by the 
grant of political independence. That is 
but the beginning of a two-phased struggle. 

To preserve political independence re- 
quires a people who themselves exercise self- 
restraint and who acquire education. With- 
out these qualities, political independence 
may mean but a brief transition from be- 
nevolent colonialism to ruthless dictator- 
ship. 

The second front is the economic front. 
The grant of independence has generated 
mass aspirations, which have spread conta- 
giously to all who, having been bogged down 
for centuries in a morass of abject poverty, 
demand a prospect for rising in the eco- 
nomic scale. 

Thus, we face a world new both in terms 
of its political structure and its economic 
demands. 

2. We face another new world in terms 
of physical power. The splitting of the atom 
revealed sources of power, so vast, so omni- 
present, as to imply a new industrial revo- 
lution. Also it changes the very nature of 
war, in that general war now would menace 
the very existence of human life upon this 
planet. 

3. A third new world opens in terms of 
outer space. Throughout history, until now, 
man has assumed that the atmosphere put 
a limit on man’s reach. Now his satellites 
and missiles go far beyond. Soon they will 
be carrying human beings far beyond. Just 
what this means we do not know. We sense 
but dimly what we realize must be new pos- 
sibilities of infinite purport. 

4. Even on this globe, old areas take on 
new aspects. What were barriers of forbid- 
ding cold and ice now, in the North, offer 
the routes whereby many can most quickly 
establish contact with each other. And in 
the South, Antarctica, probed by the Geo- 
physical Year, reveals a new and exciting 
possibility of service to mankind. 

5. And peace must be better assured within 
the society of nations. 

Today no international wars are being 
fought. For that we can be thankful. But 
our peace is a precarious peace. It depends 
too much on individual and national re- 
straints, upon accurate calculations, and 
upon avoidance of miscalculations and mis- 
chances. It is not sufficiently rooted in a 
system of law, order and justice. 

Unless we build a better international 
order, all of the new prospects which beckon 
mankind forward and upward will come to 
the naught of a blackout that has no ending. 
NI. THE GOALS OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 

These challenges of a changing world are 
the more demanding of us because Inter- 
national communism seeks to dominate the 
change and thereby itself ride to world rule. 

It professes a creed which, it claims, shows 
the way to assured peace and great produc- 
tivity. According to it, human beings are 
animated particles of matter; order and 
maximum productivity require that they be 
directed in accordance with a master plan 
which will assure conformity of thought and 
act, and eliminate the discords inherent in 
a society which gives freedom of thought and 
choice to the individual human being. The 
Soviet Communist Party, as the general 
staff of the world proletariat would devise 
and administer the worldwide master plan. 

International communism em izes sci- 
ence and scientific applications. It seeks to 
dominate the world with a military estab- 
lishment so powerful that its will will not 
be challenged. It strives for superiority in 
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all material ways, including economic pro- 
ductivity. It makes intensive efforts in the 
new fields of nuclear energy, and in the 
exploration of outer space. 

Thus, the challenge of change that con- 
fronts us offers not a choice between free- 
dom and stagnation, or even between free- 
dom and chaos. The choice is between 
freedom and a world in which great power, 
strong discipline, and a materialistic creed 
are combined to end everywhere the exer- 
cise of human freedom. 


Iv. OUR RESPONSE TO THE CHALLENGE OF 
CHANGE 


The United States responds to the chal- 
lenge of change. As an equal among equals, 
and in willing partnership with others, we 
play a positive and creative part. We do 
so not merely as a counter to Communist 
imperialism. We do so because to play such 
a part is natural to us and comports with 
our great tradition. We do so in no parti- 
san mood, but with policies that reflect solid 
bipartisan cooperation. 

The independence movement 

1. On September 8, 1954, at Manila, acting 
under the inspiration of President Maysay- 
say, the United States and other Western 
powers joined with free Asian nations to 
proclaim the Pacific Charter. The signa- 
tories declared: 

“They uphold the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples and they 
will earnestly strive by every peaceful means 
to promote self-government and to secure 
the independence of all countries whose 
peoples desire it and are able to undertake 
its responsibilities.” 

We realize full well that the solid estab- 
lishment of independence is a hard task. 
We take every appropriate occasion to as- 
sist it. 

We encourage educational exchanges and 
“leader” visits. 

We provide technical assistance, both bi- 
laterally and through the United Nations. 

We provide funds for economic develop- 
ment. Private capital plays the primary role. 
But the Export-Import Bank and the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund are essential supple- 
ments. 

The leaders of the new countries are not 
blind to the danger to independence that 
stems from international communism. They 
seek to find, in freedom, the way to solve 
their countries’ problems. They look to the 
United States as the nation from which they 
can most dependably obtain assistance which 
will add to, not subtract from, their lasting 
independence, 

Atoms for peace 

2. The United States pioneers in the world 
of the atom. Our first concern is that this 
incredibly great force shall not be used for 
human destruction. 

In 1946, when atomic power was still our 
monopoly, we sought, through the Baruch 
plan, such international control as would 
assure that atomic power would never be an 
instrument of war. The Soviet Union re- 
jected that proposal. We nevertheless con- 
tinue our efforts. President Eisenhower's 
“atoms for peace” proposal, made to the 
United Nations in 1953, finally led to positive 
results, which should grow with time. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency 
was established in 1957 with a present mem- 
bership of 66 nations, including the U. S. S. R. 
But that Government still fails to join to 
implement that vital part of the President’s 
proposal which would have drawn down 
nuclear war stocks for peace stocks under 
international control. 

We continue to press the Soviet Union in 
that respect. 

We continue to develop and to spread the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
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We have made bilateral arrangements with 
39 nations and have supplied research re- 
actors to 16 nations. Negotiations are under 
way with others. 

We are developing close and constructive 
relations with Euratom the atomic agency 
of six Western European nations. 

President Eisenhower expressed, in 1953, to 
the United Nations our determination “to 
find the way by which the miraculous inven- 
tiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his life.” 

We are doing much to assure that the new 
world of power which is developing will, in 
fact, serve that noble purpose. 


Outer space for peace 


3. We also give leadership in planning for 
the use of the new world of outer space. I 
recall President Eisenhower's letter of Janu- 
ary 13, 1958, to Mr. Bulganin, where he said: 

“I now make, Mr. Chairman, a proposal to 
solve what I consider to be the most im- 
portant problem which faces the world today. 

“I propose that we agree that outer space 
should be used only for peaceful purposes. 
We face a decisive moment in history in re- 
lation to this matter.” 

So far the Soviet reply has been evasive. 
But we feel confident that our viewpoint will 
prevail, if for no other reason than that the 
Soviet Union will finally see its own welfare 
in that result. 

Meanwhile we plan our civilian space 
agency, legislation for which is now before 
the Congress. It will help us devise and im- 
plement programs for the peaceful use of 
outer space. 


The polar areas 


4. In Antarctica, we have actively partici- 
pated in the scientific studies of the Geo- 
physical Tear. We have become deeply im- 
pressed with the danger if that unfolding 
continent should become a scene of inter- 
national rivalry and if its physical possi- 
bilities were to be used to threaten world 
peace and security. So, the United States 
has proposed that a conference be held to 
negotiate a treaty guaranteeing peaceful 
use of Antarctica and continued interna- 
tional scientific cooperation there. We in- 
vited 11 countries which had heretofore 
shown particular interest in Antarctica, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. All of them have 
replied favorably. 

We look upon the north polar region as 
another changing area which should be or- 
ganized for peace, 

Mr. Khrushchey has pointed out to us that 
“the air route over the northern polar re- 
gions is the shortest distance between the 
U. S. S. R. and United States of America and 
is therefore an important strategic area 
which has special significance in connection 
with the availability of rocket weapons.” 

That fact makes it the more imperative 
that these new routes of rapid communica- 
tion shall be only peaceful and not carry 
threats leading to new fears, new armaments, 
and more preparedness, 

We recently proposed to the United Na- 
tions Security Council to initiate in this area 
President Eisenhower’s open skies proposal. 
We were supported by all of the members 
of the Council except the Soviet Union. We 
shall persist to assure that the new world of 
the Arctic shall be impressed into the service 
of peace, not of war. Our concept is so 
sound and just, and so much in the interest 
of all mankind, that we expect the Soviets 
to come to accept it, as they already accept 
the principle of reserving Antarctica for 
peace. 


The organization of peace 


5. Our most intensive efforts are those de- 
signed to create a world where peace is 
stably ensconsed. 
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(a) The United Nations is, of course, a 

reliance, and it has well served the 

cause of peace. Through the collective ac- 

tion of its members, aggression in Korea 

was repelled. Through the United Nations, 
peace was restored in the Middle East. 

We strive in all possible ways to invig- 
orate the processes of the United Nations 
and have, under difficult circumstances, 
shown our loyalty to its principles. There 
are, however, built-in limitations. 

The Soviet Union does not share the con- 
cepts of justice and of law which are en- 
joined upon the organization. It has veto“ 
power in the Security Council. Invoking 
a so-called “principle of parity,” it boycotts 
the General Assembly's Disarmament Com- 
mission because it cannot count upon 
enough votes on the Commission to con- 
trol, at least negatively, its proceedings. 
Where the Soviet Union cannot legally block 
United Nations action, it flouts such actions 
as cross its will, as, for example, in the 
case of armed attack on Korea and on Hun- 


(b) Since the United Nations cannot de- 
pendably safeguard the peace, freedom and 
independence of the nations, we must, and 
do build elsewhere. 

The United States has its own Military Es- 
tablishment. This has two principal com- 
ponents. One is the Strategic Air Forces, so 
organized as to be able to wreak great de- 
struction upon the Soviet Union should it 
initiate armed aggression against the United 
States or its allies. This is an effective 
deterrent to general war. 

It is essential that we should have this 
capacity to deter war. But we are not 
tempted into military build-ups merely out 
of a competitive desire to be superior at 
every point to those who glory in military 
grandeur. We seek what George Washing- 
ton called a respectable posture, that is, a 
Military Establishment that others will treat 
with respect. 

A second component is those forces, land, 
sea, and air, which, of course, have indis- 
pensable roles in case of general war and 
could, if need be, participate in limited hos- 
tilities. 

Our Military Establistiment is, however, 
more than national. The time for military 
isolation has passed, as we live in a new 
world of national interdependence. Our 
Military Establishment is charged with a 
trust for the benefit of many other nations. 

The United States has made cooperative 
defense treaties with 42 other nations. Fur- 
ther commitals of United States power are 
authorized by the Formosa and Middle East 
resolutions. 

The deterrent power of the United States 
thus acts as a shield to protect all nations 
with which we have or may make such 
arrangements. Senator Vandenberg, speak- 
ing in 1949 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
said, “It spells out the conclusive warning 
that independent freedom is not an orphan 
in this Western World, and that no armed 
aggression will have a chance to win.” That 
warning has now been extended all around 
the globe, so as to eliminate the risk of mis- 
calculations which have often tempted mili- 
tary despots to take a chance—a chance 
which, in fact, often meant war. 

The system of collective defense that the 
free nations have built is not one-sided. It 
is not just a United States gift to the world. 
Other nations contribute importantly. They 
provide bases which greatly increase the ef- 
fectiveness of our deterrent They 
contribute the bulk of the ground forces. 
They provide, what is most important of all, 
& courageous will to resist powerful forces 
which often knock threateningly at their 
very doorstep, 

This collective security system we are 
helping to build is no mere temporary ex- 
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pedient. It is a constructive evolution 
which should persist, until it becomes pos- 
sible to make the United Nations security 
processes both universal and dependable. 

Originally our collective defense arrange- 
ments were conceived of primarily as purely 
military alliances. However, the latest 
NATO communique has this to say: 

“NATO, a defensive organization, is now 
much more than merely a military alliance. 
It is becoming a true community of free 
nations. Within this community, to a de- 
gree unprecedented in history, countries are 
carrying out a policy of close cooperation 
in peacetime without abandoning their in- 
dependence. This development is one of the 
most significant and promising events of our 
time.” 

(c) Our collective security arrangements 
are buttressed and made viable by our mu- 
tual security program. It supplies our al- 
lies with a certain amount of military equip- 
ment. In some cases it helps them financi- 
aliy to maintain military establishments 
which are needed but which their economies 
are too poor to support without some out- 
side help. 

The Free World collective defense arrange- 
ments now cover virtually all the areas 
which are liable to direct military attack by 
the forces of Communist imperialism. They 
effectively deter such attacks, 


Economic well-being 


6. We see that the world of today requires 
better economic health than was tolerable 
in past times. 

International trade is more than ever im- 
portant. Our own foreign trade is now ap- 
proximately $32.4 billion a year and provides 
employment to 444 million of our farmers 
and workers. International trade is even 
more vital to the economic life of many 
other Free World countries. 

A principal instrumentality and the out- 
standing symbol of our attitude to inter- 
national trade is our Trade Agreements Act. 
The principle of the act was first adopted 
in 1934 and 10 times the Congress acted to 
renew it. Any fallure now to renew it would 
be a grave blow to the world’s economy, in- 
cluding our own, and it could be fatal to 
security, 

Public Law 480 

7. Our great agricultural productivity now 
serves the humanitarian needs of a chang- 
ing world. The time was when starvation 
was chronic in many densely populated areas. 
Now, the productivity of our farmers pro- 
duces surpluses which provide other free 
nations with the wherewithal to prevent 
vast starvation no longer tolerable by the 
standards to which the Free World now ad- 
heres. Under Public Law 480, we have; since 
1954, provided other nations with an aggre- 
gate of nearly $3 billion worth of our ag- 
ricultural products. To a small extent this 
is provided on a grant basis to meet special 
emergencies. For the most part it is pro- 
vided against payment in local currency. 
The local currency is put to work to help 
develop the local economies so that they will 
in the future be better able to meet their 
own requirements. All this is done with 
care to avoid disturbing the normal pattern 
of commercial trade. 

The economic problem 

8. We do much to solve the economic prob- 
lems of this changing world. I have re- 
ferred to the promotion of international 
trade; the Export-Import Bank; the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund; economic aspects of 
mutual security; Public Law 480, etc. But 
economic problems still confront us. 

If the Soviet Union decides to use its in- 
creasing industrial productivity primarily to 
serve the goals of international communism, 
we may face acute problems. 
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It now stands to gain too much from the 
adverse impact on certain countries, as of 
Latin America, of rapidly shifting Free World 
prices and fluctuating Free World markets. 

There is another type of danger if the So- 
viet state engages in ruthless competition 
with private Free World concerns which, to 
survive, must make a profit. 

Over a range of economic relations among 
the countries of the Free World we shall 
need to seek out new initiatives to bring 
greater economic strength and unity. We 
shall be looking for the means to create a 
larger flow of private capital to the less de- 
veloped countries, to make development 
assistance more effective, to bring about in- 
creased financial stability and to cope with 
the serious problems which sometimes arise 
in commodity trade. 


Disarmament 


9. We are not content with a world where 
the potentials of destruction not only ab- 
sorb vast economic effort but would, if un- 
leased, endanger all human life. So we strive 
for “disarmament”, meaning measures of 
international inspection to diminish the 
danger of massive surprise attack and actual 
limitations or reductions of various types of 
armament. President Eisenhower's “open 
skies’ proposal of 1955 brought worldwide 
hope. But the Soviet Union has persistently 
evaded concrete inspection proposals, 

With equal persistence, it rejects or evades 
all proposals, such as our comprehensive pro- 
posal of last August, which would effectively 
limit or reduce Soviet military power. It 
tries to cover its tracks by noisily calling on 
others to practice pacifism and non- 
resistance; and by advocating the general 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests—which 
of course involves no armament reduction 
whatsoever. 

A principal obstacle to agreements in the 
field of disarmament has been the reluct- 
ance of the Soviet Union to accept any in- 
ternal controls. It has, however, now at 
long last agreed that there should be a study 
of the techniques required to control an 
agreement to suspend nuclear testing. ‘This 
may provide a vital clue and pave the way 
to arrangements which will make surprise 
attack less likely and make it possible to 
seats armaments equitably and depend- 
ably. 

Agreements with the Soviet Union 


10. The United States does not exclude the 


- Possibility of achieving significant agree- 


ments with the Soviet Union in certain areas 
of mutual interest. Within the past 5 years 
we have made several agreements with the 
Communists, notably the agreement that 
ended the Korean hostilities, and the agree- 
ment that liberated Austria. But we do not 
believe that the cold war can be ended by a 
formula of words, so long as the basic creed 
of international communism requires world 
rule; we do not believe that we should alter 
our position merely in reliance of Soviet 
promises. These have too often proved un- 
dependable and have entrapped and even 
proved fatal to those who have relied thereon. 

We do believe that the Soviet Union, like 
the United States, would like to reduce the 
economic burden of modern armaments. We 
also believe that the Soviet Union, under 
present conditions, does not want war. 
Therefore, some common ground exists. 

We have been encouraged by the Soviet 
Government’s acceptance of our proposal to 
study what would be required to supervise 
at least one aspect of a possible disarmament 
agreement. We have also been encouraged 
by their acceptance of our proposal with 
reference to Antarctica. We believe that, if 
we patiently persist along sound lines, some 
significant agreements may emerge. 

Whether or not a summit conference would 
be productive of such agreements remains 
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to be seen. That matter is being intensively 
explored at Moscow at the present time. 


v. THE FREE WORLD BALANCE SHEET 


T have outlined some of the more important 
and constructive measures being taken by 
the United States, usually in cooperation 
with our allies, to assure that the challenge 
of change will be met by those who believe in 
a spiritual world, a world where nations are 
independent and where individuals are free. 

I see a prospect that provides good ground 
for hope. We are not being tossed about 
rudderless on a sea of change. We are guid- 
ing and influencing the character of change, 
so that it shall be constructive. 

I realize full well that our record is not 
perfect. We haye no doubt done some things 
we should not have done, and not done all 
that we should have done. But we have 
moved positively and creatively to bring to 
the new worlds about us the basic values 
which this Nation was founded to preserve. 

I am not unmindful of occurrences which 
induce a mood of discouragement. 

The Free World seems dominated more by 
differences than by harmony. 

Almost constantly, its foreign policies be- 
come open political issues, and afforded our 
enemies the opportunity to sow discord. 

Freedom almost recklessly gives it mortal 
enemies freedom to seek to destroy freedom. 

All this is infinitely perpelxing and ex- 
hausting. It is easy to feel a sense of frus- 
tration. 

But we need constantly to remember that 
the hallmark of freedom is diversity, The 
United States does not seek the kind of 
unity that has to be bought and paid for, 
or that would flow from our using our power 
to coerce other free nations and to impose 
our will, The United States associates itself 
with those who, as a matter of conviction, 
want to share in common effort on behalf 
of independence and freedom. 

But we would rather stand alone than 
be accompanied by those who were with us 
only under the influence of a carrot or a 
stick. 

The essential is, not that diversity be 
wiped out, but that it be seen in the per- 
spective of a world where, if differences dis- 
rupt cooperation, freedom and independence 
also go. 

We should go on developing organs and 
practices of consultation. Much of the ir- 
ritation that shows itself is due to misun- 
derstanding. 

Materialistic despotisms, with their iron 
discipline, their mechanistic performances, 
their hard and shiny exterior, have always 
seemed to have the advantage over democra- 
cies which visibly stumble and falter, which 
advertise their differences to all the world, 
and which seem to survive only by good luck. 

The fact is that the despotisms are al- 
Ways weaker than they appear, and the de- 
mocracies are usually stronger than they 
seem. 

VI. THE COMMUNIST BALANCE SHEET 

International Communism not only has 
assets; it also has liabilities. The Com- 
munist rulers are faced by grave and, in the 
long run, insoluble problems. 

(1) One dilemma is found in the main 
citadel—Moscow. The Soviet Union has in- 
creased education, particularly in terms of 
scientific theory and of applications. But 
minds which can find the ways to penetrate 
outer space can also penetrate the fallacies 
of Marxism. 

(2) A second dilemma is economic. There 
is an increasing demand on the part of the 
ruled peoples for more consumers goods, for 
more of the fruits of their labor. The time 
will come when the Soviet rulers will have 
to do more for the welfare of their own 
people, 
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(3) There is within the Soviet Union a 
growing demand for greater personal secu- 
rity. Already there has been some relaxa- 
tion of Stalin’s brutal police-state methods. 
And in that less frightening atmosphere, 
individualism tends to grow. 

(4) In the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe outbreaks such as have occurred in 
East Berlin and East Germany, in Poland, 
and in Hungary, show that nationalism and 
individualism are not extinguished even by 
massive and sustained pressures, 

The Soviet rulers must either grant more 
independence, and thus liberate forces 
which oppose the existing regimes, or else 
they must revert to the Stalinist tactics of 
oppression with increased likelihood of vio- 
lent revolt, 

The vacillating policy of International 
communism toward Yugoslavia illustrates 
the dilemma. In 1955 International com- 
munism, reversing its position, acquiesced in 
Yugoslav independence. But that shift had 
such disturbing repercussions on other 
Eastern Europe states that now Interna- 
tional communism again reverses itself and 
seeks, by threats and economic pressures, 
again to subject Yugoslavia to Moscow’s 
rule, 

(5) The basic weakness of International 
communism is strikingly demonstrated by 
the fact that whenever an opportunity is 
given for peoples to move into, or away 
from, a Communist area, the movement is 
always away. 

During the Hungarian rebellion, 200,000 
escaped to freedom. 

In Germany over 3 million have gone from 
East to West. 

In Korea over 3 million have gone from 
the North to the South. 

In Vietnam nearly 1 million went from 
the North to the South. 

Of the Chinese Communist prisoners 
taken in Korea, two-thirds rejected repatri- 
ation, and from Communist China they flee 
to Hong Kong and Macao. 

Such movements, at so many different 
times and places, show that there is some- 
thing basically repellent in the Communist 
rule, 

The Communist rulers have shown an 
immense capacity to extend their rule. But 
nowhere have they developed a capacity to 
make their rule genuinely and freely accept- 
able to the ruled, 

(6) Soviet policy faces a grave dilemma 
in terms of its foreign policy. Brute force 
no longer brings results in the face of Free 
World collective defenses, The Soviet rulers 
have therefore switched to policies which, 
overtly, are policies of friendliness and not 
obviously designed to be predatory. By so 
doing they develop a vested interest in re- 
spectability. 

That is a trend which we welcome and en- 
courage. It may bring nearer the day when 
Soviet leaders will be primarily interested 
in improving the welfare of their own people 
and there will be an end to the unnatural 
exploitation of the ruled peoples by interna- 
tional communism. Then our relations may 
be happily dominated by the natural good 
will and friendship that has always pre- 
vailed between the American and Russian 
people, 


VII. THE STRATEGY OF VICTORY 


President Eisenhower, speaking at Paris 
last December, said, There is a noble strat- 
egy of victory—not victory over any peoples 
but victory for all peoples.” 

We find that strategy of victory in the 
manifold opportunities that open up before 
us—in the new world of political independ- 
ence; in the new world of atomic power; 
in the new world of outer space; in the new 
polar areas; and, above all, in the organized 
cooperation of free peoples whereby they 
preserve peace and promote welfare, 
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An essential part in this strategy of vie- 
tory must be played by the American people 
as individuals. 

In a struggle where freedom is the issue 
government cannot carry all of the responsi- 
bility. Governments of the free can do 
much, and we do not shirk our task. But 
the best exponents of freedom are free peo- 
ple. Our pride is not in what government 
does, but in what government does not do. 
Religion, the greatest single force, is di- 
vorced from state control or influence, Our 
system of education is local and free from 
Federal Government influence. Labor or- 
ganizes itself for its own protection. Our 
business is privately conducted. Our most 
potent ambassadors are not those who have 
that official title but the millions of indi- 
vidual Americans who each year travel about 
the world giving and receiving impressions, 
establishing contacts and exchanging ideas. 

Last month, I was in Berlin. At the Town 
Hall, we stood in silence while the Freedom 
Bell was tolled. The bell bears this inscrip- 
tion, “That this world under God shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” The bell was do- 
nated by individual subscriptions, largely 
by schoolchildren of America, 

If, indeed, there is to be a new birth of 
freedom in the world, and if everywhere 
bells of freedom are triumphantly to ring, 
then it will have to be through the efforts 
of the individuals who, having freedom, 
cherish it, ennoble it, and make it a dynamic 
force throughout the world. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and Mr. 
HILL), by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill (S. 3961) to provide credit 
under title II of the Social Security Act 
for certain employees in the State of Ala- 
bama, which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 O'CLOCK 
A. M. MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
— maae A until 11 o'clock on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the order previously en- 
tered, until Monday, June 9, 1958, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 6, 1958: 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
John A. McCone, of California, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1963, 
vice Lewis L. Strauss, term expiring. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Chan Gurney, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 


the term of 6 years expiring December 31, 
1964. (Reappointment.) 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Problems of Federal Retired Civilian 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Wednesday, June 4, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatTHErs] made a most informative ad- 
dress on the problems of retired Federal 
civilian employees to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tired Civilian Employees in Washington. 
Believing the facts contained in this ad- 
dress deserve wide dissemination, I ask 
unanimous consent that this address be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, OF 
FLORIDA, at NARCE CONVENTION, JUNE 4, 
1958, WASHINGTON, D. O. 

. 1 


Mrs. Zimmer, guests of the association, 
delegates to the fifth biennial convention, at 
most conventions it's customary for the 
speaker—if he resides even part time, as I 
do, in the host city—to say a few words of 
welcome to the visitors. 

In this case the welcome is superfluous. 

For most of you, Washington has been the 
focus of life-long service to the Nation. It 
is a great city, made so largely because of the 
devotion and the creative energy of those, 
like you, who have done its work here and 
in a thousand outposts across the land, 
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The career civil service is one of our de- 
mocracy’s most dependable instruments. It 
was built by you and your predecessors, and 
its traditions are being carried on by those 
who succeeded you. The rest of us are in 
your debt. 

This evening I want to speak in part about 
that debt, as it concerns the legislative pro- 
gram of your organization, and also about the 
debt America owes to all its senior citizens. 

As you know, I have long been interested 
in the legislative problems on the NARCE. 
Partly, this interest is prompted by the re- 
quirements of simple justice. 

Of the 250,000 former Federal employees 
now on the retirement lists, two-thirds re- 
ceive less than $150 a month. Practically 
none get more than $250, and the overall 
average is approximately $133 a month. 

Survivors are even worse off. Half re- 
ceive less than $50 a month, and only 10 per- 
cent get more than $100 a month. 

These annuities were earned 20 and 30 
years ago—when the dollar was worth more 
than twice what it is today. But they are 
being paid in 50-cent dollars—which the 
butcher and the grocer somehow refuse to 
value at their original worth. 

This is one of the gravest penalties of 
inflation, 

A man labors all his life, and, month by 
month, year by year, puts aside something 
for his retirement. Only, when the day 
comes, he discovers that his nest egg has 
shrunk to half its value, and the golden 


years become instead a nightmare struggle 
to stay alive. j 

I am one of those who believes that this 
must not be allowed to happen. Within the 
capacity of the Federal Government and 
second only to the defense of our democracy, 
there is no higher responsibility than to 
assure that those who have served our coun- 
try so well shall not later become its vic- 
tims. 

For this reason, since the period of my own 
service on the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee in the Senate, I have been a con- 
sistent advocate of legislation designed to 
strengthen and extend our civil service re- 
tirement plan, within the limits of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

I shall always be proud of the part I was 
able to play, as chairman of Retirement Sub- 
committee, in putting through a bill which 
gave to the retirees the last substantial in- 
crease in their annuities. 

More now needs to be done. 

I know you are vitally interested in what is 
happening to S. 72, and I am happy to re- 
port this evening that the House and Senate 
conferees met this afternoon and agreed to a 
10-percent across-the-board increase, with 
a maximum increase of $500, and removal of 
the unjust and discriminatory limitations 
that were in the House passed bill. I pre- 
dict that the House will act on the con- 
ference report tomorrow, and the Senate will 
approve, I believe, the following day. The 
measure should be on its way to the White 
House for signature by the end of the week. 

Though the increase is not all I had hoped 
for, nevertheless, considerable progress was 
made and I know that it is good news for 
you this evening. This increase will help 
ease some of the pressures which you have 
been experiencing due to the rising costs of 
living. 

The civil service annuity should ade- 
quately provide for our retired civil sery- 
ants who have spent the best years of their 
lives in positions of heavy responsibility for 
their Government, From the beginning, it 
was intended that those who served longest 
and best should be paid the most in retire- 
ment—as a material token of the Nation's 
gratitude. 

Surely, it would be tragic irony if we 
should permit inflation to ravage the an- 
nuities of our most devoted servants and 
their survivors. 

mr 

You will recall that earlier I said my in- 
terest in the legislative objectives of the 
NARCE stemmed only partly from this mat- 
ter of elementary justice. 

There is a second—and no less important— 
consideration. 

It is my conviction that the stature of our 
civil service system and the caliber of the 
employees attracted to Federal service de- 
pend in large part on the treatment accorded 
former employees. 

Annuities aren’t the only factor, probably 
not even the most important factor. 

What counts most is the respect—and the 
self-respect—which accrues to the man who 
makes his career in Federal service. 

It is a plain fact that civil service recruit- 
ing suffered very badly during the era of 
suspicion which now, happily, seems to be 
past. 

It is a plain fact also that the war cries 
against bureaucracy, which occasionally arise 
in American politics, make honorable em- 
ployment seem somehow less honorable and, 
therefore, less desirable. 

Quite clearly, when the civil service itself 
is under attack, both the number and the 
caliber of civil service applicants decline. 

The reason is obvious. 


It’s a matter of career prestige, of status, 
in the community. 

How, then, do you suppose it affects the 
status of civil servants generally if civil 
service retirees are required to grovel in 
public for elementary justice? 

Can you rob a man of his self-respect and 
expect him to function as a recruiting poster 
for Federal service? 

I think not. 

And that is another basic reason why I 
believe that the civil service retirement ben- 
efits system must continue to have our at- 
tention, 

Iv 

Let me turn now briefly to a more inclu- 
sive problem. 

As you well know, the age level of the 
American population is rising steadily. A 
century ago more than half of our citizens 
were under 20 years of age. Today the di- 
viding line is very near 31. 

Approximately 15 million Americans are 
past 65 years of age. That’s nearly 9 per- 
cent of the population. And very soon the 
proportion will be even higher. 

In my own State of Florida, in a sense, 
the future is already with us. As long ago 
as 1955, 11 percent of Florida’s population 
was aged 65 or over. 

Florida is hospitable to senior citizens as 
16,000 NARCE members can testify. 

We're proud of former United States Sena- 
tor Jim Mead, our friend, who is now a mem- 
ber of your executive committee and is an 
enthusiastic addition to the Sunshine State. 
In the Senate he was a tireless worker in 
behalf of civil service retirees. I invite the 
rest of you to join him. 

But let me say this in deadly seriousness: 
I wish the solution to the problems of an 
aging population were as easy as that. I 
wish I could tell you that all we have to do 
is to see that, every man and woman on their 
65th birthday is given a map of the United 
States with directions on how to get to 
Florida. 

But it isn't that simple. Much more has 
to be done than is being done about the 
whole problem. 

We need more research into the diseases of 
the aged and better medical training in 
geriatrics. 

We need better information about the 
social and the psychological needs of our 
senior citizens. 

We need to devise methods for using the 
undiminished energies of our older citizens. 

You know, sometimes I wonder what our 
country would be like if everyone were re- 
quired to retire at 65. 

Senator THEODORE Green, the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, was 
already 65 years old when he was elected 
governor of Rhode Island in 1932. That was 
his first public office. If retirement had 
been mandatory at 65, he would never have 
reached the State House, let alone the 
Senate. 

CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, the distinguished 
President pro tempore of the Senate, is now 
80 years of age. 

Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the House, is 76. 

President Eisenhower was 62 at the time 
of his first election and he is now 68. 

Winston Churchill—greatest statesman of 
this age. 

Active up until 80. Bernard Baruch. 

Surely, everyone realizes how foolish it 
would be to have denied the Nation and the 
world of the services and experiences of 
these great leaders. 

Isn't it also foolish to discourage, by every 
means at our command, the continued activ- 
ity of other senior citizens? 
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I am not suggesting that we abolish re- ~ 
tirement. That's the furthest thing from 
my mind. I'm only suggesting that 65 ought 
not to be a deadend street. 

There should be ways of absorbing these 
energies, benefiting from this experience— 
ways of channeling them to the constructive 
purposes of our society. 

Research into problems of this nature is 
now going forward at the University of Flori- 
da and at several other academic centers. 

However, it is a matter which has not yet 
received the wide attention it deserves. 

May I suggest, with some deference, that 
this is a proper subject for your considera- 
tion? I think it fits in with your legislative 


e the problems of our senior 
citizens are the problems of our society. For 
the hallmark of American democracy is its 
concern with the individual—not as pro- 
ducer or consumer—not as a worker or an- 
nuitant—but merely as a human being. 

It’s a principle we ought never to forget. 

Thank you. And may God bless your 
gathering. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the state- 
ment of Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, before the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON REORGANIZATION CF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 5, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, thank you for arranging your sched- 

ule so that I could appear this morning to 
discuss S. 2990. I hope also for a full dis- 
cussion of the operations of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration during my service 
as Secretary and of the recommendations we 
have made for legislation to broaden the 
sources from which REA systems may obtain 
the capital necessary for their continued 
growth and adequate service to consumers. 

The rural electrification and telephone 
programs are two of the outstanding pro- 
grams in the Department of Agriculture of 
which we are most proud. I can think of 
no agricultural programs in history which 
have received more unanimity of support 
and praise from the farmers, from all of the 
farm organizations, and from representatives 
of both political parties. 

The great contributions of these programs 
to our farmers, and their potential for fu- 
ture contribution, warrant the most careful 
and earnest consideration of any proposed 
change in the status, organization, or au- 
thority of REA. 

S. 2990 would make section 1 of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1953 inapplicable to 
REA. It would transfer to the Administra- 
tor of REA all functions which by that plan 
were transferred by it from the Adminis- 
trator to the Secretary. Mr. Hamil, the Ad- 
ministrator of REA, and I have given you in 
writing our recommendations that this bill 
should not be enacted. 
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Mr. Hamil is here and can speak for him- 

self. 
My reasons, as stated in my letter of March 
27, 1958, to you, Mr. Chairman, related to 
the basic purposes for the adoption of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1953. Those reasons 
were to centralize in the Secretary responsi- 
bility for effective administration of all pro- 
grams within the Department, and to make 
explicit and uniform the authority for carry- 
ing out his responsibilities. 

This coordination of responsibility and 
authority is in line with the sound Congres- 
sional policy of vesting functions directly in 
the department heads so that they can be 
held accountable for the performance of 
their agencies, 

These basic objectives and considerations 
are as sound and applicable today as they 
were in May 1939, when President Roosevelt 
issued his Reorganization Plan No. 2. That 
plan changed the status of REA from an in- 
dependent agency to an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The plan provided that 
REA be administered “in that Department 
by the Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration under the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

It will be noted from the above quotation 
that in the 1939 Reorganization Plan, REA 
is mentioned specifically. In the 1953 plan 
it is covered only in general terms. Our 
lawyers take the position that while the 
language of the 1953 plan is broad enough 
to transfer functions from the REA Admin- 
istrator to the Secretary, all such functions 
had in fact been transferred by the 1939 plan. 

Under the 1939 plan the REA Adminis- 
trator, in the exercise of his functions, was 
placed under “the general direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
held in 1891 (Knight v. United Land Associa- 
tion (142 U. S. 161)) that the effect of vest- 
ing general supervision and direction in a 
department head over the exercise of cer- 
tain functions was to authorize the exercise 
of those functions directly by the department 
head. In 1944, this basic principle, as ap- 
proved by the United States Supreme Court, 
was applied specifically to REA. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was authorized to make 
REA loans without reference to any action 
by the REA Administrator himself. 

The legal effect of Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953 was thus merely to confirm 
rather than to alter the relationship of the 
REA Administrator to the Secretary as it had 
existed since Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1939. 

These points were discussed in more detail 
in my letter of August 30, 1957, to you, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to offer at this time, 
for inclusion in the record, a copy of that 
letter. 

At the hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1953 I assured you that I would make no 
major changes in the REA organization with- 
out consulting with the Congress and making 
known such proposals to the public prior to 
their becoming effective. This assurance is 
in accord with section 4 of Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1953. This plan provides that, 
in connection with the transfer of functions, 
pursuant to the reorganization plan, the 
Secretary shall give appropriate advance 
notice to interested persons where there is 
involved the reassignment of major func- 
tions within the Department. 

I have made no major change in the REA 
organization or policies. 

I have transferred no functions or powers 
from REA. 

I have adhered to my assurances and the 
provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1953. 

I have asked Mr. Hamil to refer to the 
Director of Agricultural Credit Services, for 
his information and for possible discussion, 
contemplated loans exceeding a half-million 
dollars and loans to new borrowers. This 
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request in no way curtailed the Adminis- 
trator’s authority for final approval of loans. 
Administrator Hamil says that this has not 
interfered with his authority to make loans. 

Mr. Scott, as Director of Agricultural Credit 
Services and as a member of my staff, is in 
a position to provide valuable assistance to 
the Administrator and to REA and to fur- 
nish coordination with the other agricul- 
tural activities of the Government. The 
need for such coordination was a basic rea- 
son for the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1939, as stated in President Roosevelt's mes- 
sage submitting that plan to the Congress. 

This consultation with the Director of 
Agricultural Credit Services does not con- 
stitute a major change in REA policy, organ- 
ization, or functioning. Most of these loan 
applications flow through Mr. Scott’s office 
without any discussion being suggested either 
by Mr. Hamil or Mr. Scott. 

Where I have made major changes in the 
organization and functioning of the Depart- 
ment, the notice to the Congress and the 
public contemplated by section 4 of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 of 1953 has been given. 
For example, on October 13, 1953, my office, 
after discussion with Members of Congress, 
issued a press release outlining a proposed 
reorganization of the Department. In addi- 
tion, the assignment of functions to the 
agencies involved in the reorganization (the 
detailed provisions of which are referred to 
in my letter of August 30, 1957) was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for January 6, 
1954. 

We would not initiate any changes con- 
trary to the intent of the Congress. T adhere 
faithfully to my undertaking to discuss with 
the Congress any major changes that might 
be contemplated. 

The charge has been made that this ad- 
ministration wants to raise the cost of financ- 
ing so REA borrowers will no longer be a 
factor in the utility business in the rural 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, that charge is erroneous. 
Here are the facts: 

Present legislation in several instances sets 
maximum interest rates for Government 
credit programs that do not permit the 
Treasury or the lending agencies to cover 
present costs. One of these instances is the 
Rural Electrification Act, which sets 2 per- 
cent as the maximum interest rate at which 
the agency may borrow from the Treasury 
and reloan to borrowers. 

The administration has proposed that the 
Congress review such legislation for all Fed- 
eral lending agencies with a view of recover- 
ing at least the cost to the Federal Treasury. 

The administration’s bill (S. 2427) con- 
tains two proposals: 

“(1) The interest rate on any loans here- 
after made by the Treasury to any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
to finance loans made by such department or 
agency shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yields of outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
having maturities comparable to the loans 
made by the department or agency; and 

“(2) The interest rate on any loan here- 
after made by any department or agency 
shall not be less than the rate the depart- 
ment or agency making the loan would pay 
if it borrowed from the Treasury at the time 
the interest rate on the loan is fixed, plus an 
additional amount deemed adequate to cover 
administrative expenses and probable losses 
to the extent consistent with the purposes 
of the loan program.” 

I have insisted, and expect to continue to 
do so, that REA shall not be singled out on 
this interest rate question, 

It seems to me it is a sound policy for the 
Federal Treasury to recover its cost of ob- 
taining funds for any type of lending pro- 
gram when this is consistent with attain- 
ment of the objectives of that program. 
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Should the Congress adopt this proposed 
legislation I am going to insist that no cost 
be added to the REA interest rate to bor- 
rowers which would be inconsistent with the 
purposes of this lending service. 

It has been said that an attempt is being 
made to cut off Federal loans and give private 
lenders the opportunity to get their hands on 
the best REA business, 

This administration has no such intention. 
We have no desire to cripple or stifle the REA- 
financed rural electric or telephone systems. 
We are proud that these systems have made 
outstanding progress during the term of this 
administration. We are going to continue 
to support policies and take actions which 
will enable them to accomplish the purposes 
of the Rural Electrification Act. 

The REA is an example of the Federal Gov- 
ernment providing needed services which its 
rural citizens could not alone provide. It is 
traditional for the Federal Government to 
withdraw gradually from control and com- 
plete financing of such programs when such 
Federal support is no longer required. The 
Farm Credit System is a recent example. 

It was in keeping with these precedents 
that the President in his last budget message 
to the Congress referred to the great con- 
tribution the REA programs are making to 
enrich the lives of rural families and to ad- 
vance the economy or rural America and our 
country's welfare generally. 

He referred to the increasing use of power 
which requires additional generating capac- 
ity and heavier transmission and distribution 
facilities to meet the growing needs for elec- 
tricity in rural areas. 

Approximately one-half of the rural elec- 
tric power, he pointed out, now goes to rural 
industrial and nonfarm residential con- 
sumers. 

In the future these nonfarm users are ex- 
pected to require even a larger share of 
the increasing demands. 

The President referred to the great changes 
which have occurred in the rural areas of 
this country since the Rural Electrification 
Administration was authorized more than 22 
years ago. At that time less than 11 percent 
of the farms of our Nation had central sta- 
tion electric service. Now more than 95 
percent of our farms have such service. Dur- 
ing intervening years residences, industries, 
commerce, recreation, and other nonfarm de- 
velopments and activities have moved from 
urban centers into these rural areas which 
formerly were wholly agricultural. 

REA-financed electric systems are adding 
more than 100,000 new consumers annually. 
Nonfarm users outnumber farmers nearly 
3 to 1 among these new consumers. 

Estimates of capital funds needed to finance 
the growing demands for electric power in 
rural areas indicate that dollar requirements 
during the next generation will exceed the 
$314 billion loaned by the Federal Govern- 
ment through REA during its first 22 years 
of operation. 

The magnitude of these capital require- 
ments and the urgency of meeting national 
security and defense requirements emphasize 
the need to find an adequate source of funds 
other than primary dependence on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

In his budget message the President recom- 
mended new authorizations of $206 million 
of Federal loan funds for electric and tele- 
phone borrowers. He said that legislation 
would be proposed to make it possible to ob- 
tain private capital to assist in meeting the 
loan requirements of these rural systems. 

Such legislation was submitted to the Con- 
gress February 14, 1958, providing three alter- 
native proposals. This was an action to ex- 
pand the authority of REA in keeping with 
the changing conditions and the growth and 
progress of the systems. 

It is important to emphasize that no rec- 
ommendations were made for curtailing ex- 
isting authority. 
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The extent to which the proposed new au- 
thority would be used would be for the 
decision of the Congress through the usual 
process of loan appropriations and authoriza- 
tions. 

The rate at which loanable funds could 
be obtained under the three alternative plans 
set forth in the proposed legislation would 
depend upon investment money rates as they 
might vary from time to time. 

The proposal termed “title III“ is a method 
of obtaining additional loan funds through 
the issuance of bonds and debentures. These 
issues would not be Government guaranteed. 
They would be supported by all of the first 
mortgage loans on these rural systems. 

Of the three methods in the proposed leg- 
islation, title III should obtain large sums 
of additional loan funds at the most favor- 
able rates and loan terms. Under Secretary 
Baird of the Treasury Department has stated 
that under such a method borrowings might 
well be in the neighborhood of one-half of 
1 percent above rates which the Treasury 
would have to pay for comparable maturities. 
We are informed that as of June 1958, the 
Treasury rate on 20-year bonds was 3 percent. 

The question of meeting the future capital 
requirements of these rural systems con- 
tinues under study. It is our intention to 
do everything possible to get a sound and 
practical long-range financing plan, ad- 
vantageous to these rural systems and the 
consumers they serve, by utilizing a com- 
bination of Federal and private funds. The 
constructive suggestions of all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of these rural systems 
are always welcomed. 

Some fears have been expressed that in 
the event an REA system should default on 
its loan payment, under the proposed use of 
private loan funds, it would be taken over 
by the private lenders. 

We do not foresee a situation of that 
kind. 

We do not contemplate that REA mort- 
gages will be sold to anyone, and we doubt 
that either the Congress or any future ad- 
ministration would so contemplate. 

Under the title III proposal the first mort- 
gage loans on the rural systems would be 
held by the Secretary as security for deben- 
tures or bonds issued to obtain private funds. 
This is a common and proven method of 
financing. 

Bondholders would have no rights of fore- 
closure of the systems. 

They could proceed only against the Sec- 
retary. 

I am certain that the administration and 
the Congress undoubtedly would stand back 
of the REA systems with all the financing 
authority that is available. 


REA PROGRESS IN THE PAST 5 YEARS 


It has been a pleasure to work with such 
able administrators as the incumbent, David 
A. Hamil, and his predecessor, Ancher Nel- 
sen. Both are men of the soil; they know 
the needs, the problems, and the opportuni- 
ties of the men and women of rural America. 
Both have put their hearts, as well as their 
abilities, into the fulfillment of their respon- 
sibilities toward attainment of the objectives 
of the Rural Electrification Act. 

The record of the past 5 years attests to 
the excellence of their administration. It is 
a record that brings pride to the whole De- 
partment of Agriculture. A record that re- 
flects high credit on the boards of directors 
and the managers of nearly a thousand 
rural electric and 600 rural telephone sys- 
tems. 

This administration, and the Congress, 
have met every legitimate capital need of 
these REA borrowers—and with record dis- 
patch. 

Budget estimates submitted to the Con- 
gress for electrification loans for the fiscal 
years 1954 through 1958, together with funds 
carried over into 1954, totaled $1,030 million. 
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Through May of this year loans approved 
ag the 5-year period totaled $997 mil- 
on. 

Sometimes the budget estimates of loan 
requirements, prepared a year or more in 
advance of Congressional action, are at vari- 
ance with actual needs as they develop. One 
such instance occurred during fiscal 1957; an 
upsurge of loan applications forecast the 
exhaustion of available loan funds, The 
Rural Electrification Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau of the 
Budget, President Eisenhower, and the Con- 
gress all acted promptly and a supplemental 
loan authorization of $200 million was pro- 
vided. In this and many other ways this 
administration has evidenced its strong sup- 
port of the REA programs. 

We know of no instance where uncertainty 
over loan funds has led to a slowdown in 
new construction. During calendar years 
1953 through April 30, 1958, REA has ad- 
vanced $959 million to its electric system 
borrowers. Unadvanced funds totaling $576 
million are available now under approved 
loans. 

Procedures inaugurated by REA under this 
administration have expedited substantially 
the processing of loan applications, and have 
made it possible to hold the backlog of ap- 
plications to a minimum. 

Electrification loans for the past 5 full 
calendar years and for calendar 1958 through 
April 80 total of $1,072 million. The annual 
dollar total of loans climbed steadily from 
$145 million in 1953 to $296 million in 1957. 
That portion of the loan funds going for 
generation and transmission showed a sharp 
percentage climb. In 1953 some 16.5 percent 
of the total loans went for generation and 
transmission, and this percentage advanced 
steadily to 40.6 percent in 1957. So far this 
calendar year the percentage of dollars going 
for generation and transmission is at 28.4 
percent, and the average since January 1, 
1953, stands at 30.3 percent. What this 
means is that REA is paying more attention 
to the power supply needs of the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives than ever before in the 
history of the program, 

In the face of rising costs in almost every 
field of business and industry, the cost of 
wholesale power to REA-financed electric 
systems is down from 0.78 cent per kilowatt- 
hour in fiscal 1953 to 0,71 cent in fiscal 1957. 
This is a reduction of nearly 10 percent in 
wholesale cost. 

Consumers on rural lines paid an average 
of 2.51 cents per kilowatt-hour in calendar 
1957, an alltime low, and a reduction of about 
14 percent from the 2.92 cents of 1953. 

In 1953 the average monthly use of elec- 
tric power by consumers on the lines of REA- 
financed rural electric systems was 250 kilo- 
watt-hours; in 1957 usage had climbed to 
an average of 364 kilowatt-hours. The kilo- 
watt is in fact the farmers’ most inexpensive 
hired hand. 

The increased use of electric power by in- 
dividual consumers has brought a tremen- 
dous advance in the revenues of the rural 
electric rystems. In calendar 1953 they sold 
11.8 billion kilowatt-hours, and had revenues 
of $363 million; in calendar 1957 their sales 
aggregated 19.6 billion kilowatt-hours and 
their revenues were $529 million, ‘This 
growth in sales was accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number of consumers served 
from 3,858,396 to 4,466,709. Miles of line 
energized increased from 1,244,645, to 1,405,- 
089. 

During the past 5 years REA has worked 
closely with these rural systems to improve 
their economic well-being and their ability 
to serve their communities. On January 1, 
1953, the systems had a net worth of $161 
million; on January 1 of this year $436 
million, 

On January 1, 1953, 45 electrification bor- 
rowers were delinquent in the amount of 
$718,000. The first of this year only six 
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borrowers were delinquent, and the total in 
arrears was Only $123,000. 

Surely such facts from the record stand as 
a tribute to the excellent direction and man- 
agement of these systems by the farmers 
and rural area businessmen all across the 
country. I doubt that any other Govern- 
ment lending pro in this Nation's his- 
tory can show so proud a record of accom- 
plishment. 

During this 5-year period of financial and 
service advancement, the electrification bor- 
rowers have faced—and taken in stride—an 
increasing level of loan payments. Their 
interest payments in 1953 were $23 million, 
in 1957 $41 million. Repayment of princi- 
pal required $43 million in 1953, $74 million 
im 1957. In addition to meeting these pay- 
ments promptly the borrowers have paid 
ahead of schedule, as of March 31 of this 
year, a total of nearly $127 million. This is 
a record of which these borrowers can be 
justly proud—a pride we share with them, 

. During the past 5 years the rural telephone 
program has been swung into high gear. In 
calendar 1953 loans totaled $50 million; in 
1957 the total reached $76 million, and we 
anticipate a total of nearly $100 million this 
current year. It is REA policy to give equal 
treatment to all telephone applications re- 
gardless of type of organization, whether co- 
operative, mutual, or commercial. 

We have worked closely with these systems 
to improve their economic position and their 
ability to serve their communities. REA 
loans to date are making possible modern, 
dependable, dial telephone service to 1 mil- 
lion subscribers, and linking rural America 
with the whole world. 

The benefits of rural electrification and 
rural telephones have, through the years 
since REA'’s inception a quarter century ago, 
been extended to the people of rural America 
without regard to creed, color, or politics. 
From these grassroots people comes the 
strength and soundness of these programs. 
The programs have had consistent nonparti- 
san support In the Congress and from suc- 
cessive national administrations. We hope to 
keep it that way. 

My staff and I will be pleased to answer 
any questions you or the members of the 
committee may have. I request that Mr. 
Hamil be heard at this time particularly in 
respect to some specific critical allegations 
made in recent weeks. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


Toward Better Relations With Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6,1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I made to the Memphis, Tenn., 
Rotary Club, discussing our relations 
with Latin America and how they might 
be improved. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is always a pleasure for me to come to 
Memphis and the Rotary Club. I am a firm 
believer in organizations such as this, par- 
ticularly when like Rotary they are interna- 
tional organizations, and draw together men 
of like interests, willing to abide by certain 
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principles, and therefore improve under- 
standing on an international basis. 

I am sure that you members of the Mem- 
phis Rotary, and your guests who are present 
today, were as shocked as most of us were 
by recent events which occurred in South 
America. The Vice President and his wife 
have been attacked by mobs, who hurled such 
epithets as “Yankee dog, go home,” while 
abusing their persons with stones and other 
missiles. These were not attacks upon them 
as individuals—but upon the dignity of the 
people and Government of the United States. 


OUR REACTION 


We cannot, of course, let these attacks go 
by unnoticed. I note that the governments 
of the states in which these deeds were per- 
petrated have given their formal apologies. 
There is always the danger, however, that 
we in this country might take retaliatory 
actions which we might later come to regret. 
One Member of Congress, speaking on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, stated 
the other day in opposing the foreign-aid 
bill: 

“You have read what happened in Cara- 
cas. Is there anyone in this House who still 
thinks that any one of the nations * * + 
which has been receiving our money * * * 
would come to our aid or go along with 
us?” Others demand retribution of vari- 
ous sorts or punishments by ignoring the 
interests of the people of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

It saddens me to see such a reaction, for 
that is not the thoughtful way to reach our 
problems. I hope that attitude will not gain 
much currency, Fortunately the Congress 
has so far shown real statesmanship in this 
crisis. I want to discuss with you today 
something of what I believe would be a bet- 
ter approach. 


4SK SOME QUESTIONS 


We must ask ourselves, among others, the 
following questions. Why is it that a good- 
will trip was turned into an occasion for these 
eruptions against the United States? Why 
is it that the United States and its represent- 
atives are made the objects of violent abuse? 
What is it that gives instigators the oppor- 
tunity to incite mobs to do violence to the 
symbols of the United States Government? 

Some would have us believe that the vio- 
lence can be attributed solely to the Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers. I do not 
discount their activity in such occurrences 
but I believe this is the kind of answer which 
tends to deceive us and give us a false sense 
of well-being. The Communists are able to 
make trouble in the world where unrest 
exists, but are singularly incapable of doing 
so when the people have no grievances. The 
Communists were able to create these dis- 
turbances because there is a resentment 
against the United States among the people 
in Latin America. Anyone who has been 
there will testify to this fact in spite of the 
assurances to the contrary given by our own 
State Department. It is part of a wishful 
thinking that has characterized much of our 
policy. As recently as March 3 of this year, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs replied to a question in- 
quiring whether he believed there was wide- 
spread discontent with American policies in 
Latin America. He said: No, sir; I do not.” 


OUR RECORD 


We might well ask ourselves, What has hap- 
pened during the past few years to cause 
deterioration in our relations with our friends 
in Latin America? We know that our record 
is not entirely clean, particularly during the 
early years of this century when we had a 
propensity for sending marines into their 
countries to restore order and for using our 
dollar power to exploit their resources. But 
we thought we had put all that behind us. 
Beginning with the good-neighbor policy in- 
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augurated under Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull we saw a tremendous improvement in 
our relations. Americans were welcomed 
and trade relations on a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis expanded greatly. When Mr. Hull 
and Vice President Wallace visited South 
America, they were given warm receptions. 
When Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, visited South America in 1953 the 
welcome was very cordial. And yet when Mr. 
Nrxon visited there this year, he is stoned 
and humiliated. Our relations must have 
indeed suffered a grievous setback to elicit 
these recent occurrences. 

Parenthetically, I must add that these 
events, coupled with those occurring in 
France and Lebanon where American over- 
seas information agencies have been burned, 
come at a particularly unfortunate time. 
The House of Representatives has just com- 
pleted consideration and of the 
foreign-aid bill and that legislation is now 
before the Senate. The House will consider 
shortly the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, a bill which faces 
very heavy opposition in that Chamber. 
There is some danger that the immediacy 
of these events may cause some who are 
otherwise disposed to favor these programs 
to vote against them in a spirit of pique 
or dissatisfaction that we have not won 
more friends through our trade and assist- 
ance programs. I sincerely hope that such 
will not be the case. 


ALLIES ARE IMPORTANT 


I think no one will seriously challenge 
my belief that it is of critical importance 
that we retain strong allies throughout the 
world, It is inconceivable that we adopt a 
policy of “going it alone” in our struggle 
with international communism. Without 
our allies, we would have to exhaust our- 
selves in military preparedness and we would 
see the Communist world expand by envelop- 
ing all of those nations who formerly stood 
with us. These nations who are favorably 
disposed toward Western democracy would 
no longer be able to withstand the pressures 
and enticements of the Soviet Union and we 
would find ourselves isolated and dependent 
only on our own resources. And the simple 
fact is, we do not have all of the necessary 
resources by which we can stand alone, 

Among our stanchest supporters in the 
past have been the countries of Latin 
America, In the United Nations, in World 
War II, in Korea they have given us their 
support against the forces of despotism. 
They have given us their resources which 
have helped to sustain our domestic econ- 
omy and our military efforts. With slow but 
steady progress they have developed demo- 
cratic political institutions which tend to 
put them in our camp. Although we know 
that some of the countries of Latin America 
have lagged behind, we are hopeful that all 
will soon be able to throw off their dictators 
and govern themselves. 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

Economically, we know how much the re- 
sources of South America mean to us. Here 
in Memphis you are perhaps more aware of 
the economic importance of these countries 
than anywhere else in the country since 
many of the products imported from and 
exported to Latin America come through 
Memphis. In the year 1957 American ex- 
ports to Latin America soared to a record 
of $4.7 billion. We received goods haying a 
value of $3.9 billion in the same year. Our 
exports to Latin America comprised 24.7 
percent of all our exports for 1957. One- 
third of all the machinery exported in 1957 
went to Latin America. Two-fifths of the 
total United States exports in transporta- 
tion equipment went to Latin America, 
Thirty-two percent of our exported chemical 
and related products and 26 percent of our 
textiles went to Latin America. One can 
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readily see that the Latin American coun- 
tries constitute one of our most important 
markets for finished products. 

On the other hand the countries south of 
the border provide us with many of the vital 
commodities for our economic machine. In 
1957 they provided us with the following: 
54 percent of the petroleum imported; 59 
percent of the copper; 41 percent of the lead; 
62 percent of the zinc ore; 45 percent of the 
manganese; 71 percent of the nickel oxide; 
and 54 percent of the tungsten ore. These 
metals are of vital importance to our econ- 
omy and some of them are not readily avail- 
able and in some instances not available at 
all in this country. Other less vital but 
nonetheless useful commodities are coffee, 
of which 88 percent comes from Latin Amer- 
ica and bananas all of which are imported 
from that region. 

In the field of private investment, the 
United States has found a very favorable re- 
ception in Latin America. In 1957 the book 
value of these investments totaled around 
$8 billion, a growth of $5 billion since 1946. 
These ‘private investments have provided 
jobs, income for the countries in which the 
investments occurred, and provided needed 
products for the countries’ economies, 


REASONS FOR POOR RELATIONS 


In view of our economic interdependence, 
how is it that our relations have declined in 
such a precipitous fashion? The reasons are 
varied and complex but nonetheless under- 
standable. There is the natural envy of a 
people less well off toward their richer and 
more powerful neighbors. And the Commu- 
nists of course play their part to the hilt. 
But the fundamental reason lies in the pre- 
vailing sentiment in Latin America that the 
United States has failed to do all it should 
to assist them in their striving to improve 
their economic status. They watch us give 
billions of dollars to Western Europe and to 
the Far East, feeling that whatever is given 
them comes mostly as an afterthought and 
as a gratuity rather than as assistance to a 
worthy partner in a common cause, 

Consider the statistics on loans and grants 
since World War II and you will see some of 
the basis for the discontent in South Amer- 
ica, From 1945 to 1957 the United States 
has provided all countries receiving aid, 
either in the form of grants or loans, almost 
$60 billion. $20 billion of this sum has been 
in the form of military aid. In the same 
period of time we have given to Latin 
America alone only $1.5 billion of which $334 
million was in military aid. In other words, 
we have given only 2½ percent of our total 
aid to Latin America. We have given only 
& pittance to those nations that have the 
longest record of support for the goals 
sought by the United States. 

These nations south of us have a des- 
perate need for investment capital which 
is simply not forthcoming. They have hy- 
droelectric capacity to be developed, trans- 
portation systems to construct, mines to be 
exploited, cities to be made centers for 
industry. Their potentiality for growth is 
tremendous and yet they languish for lack 
of friendly assistance. Is there any wonder 
that there is resentment there? 

LIMITED ASSISTANCE 


What is our assistance program like in 
these areas? Our economic assistance is 
limited almost entirely to technical assist- 
ance. I do not deprecate this form of aid— 
in fact it is the best form—but it is obvious 
that not much in the way of capital de- 
velopment can take place without capital, 
which could be made available through the 
Export-Import Bank. Private capital is 
naturally somewhat hesitant because of the 
unstable political situation—which I some- 
times think we haven't helped with our mil - 
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itary aid. Too frequently, we find that 
these weapons are used by dictators to re- 
press popular revolutions, 

We need, then, an imaginative and en- 
lightened program of loans, and where nec- 
essary, grants by the United States Gov- 
ernment to these underdeveloped countries 
of our own hemisphere. Such loans and 
grants cannot and must not be thought of 
as mere largess to our poor relations but 
as sound investments in the future. It is 
good for business. The rewards will be 
manifold, both politically and economically. 

For example, while some protest that it 
is unwise to build up countries indus- 
trially because they will compete for mar- 
Kets, tho actual fact is that our best mar- 
kets are in the industrialized nations. Our 
single best customer is Canada and our best 
market area is Western Europe. No one 
would consider either of those areas un- 
derdeveloped. By enlarging the capacity of 
these underdeveloped nations of Latin 
America to produce manufactured goods 
and capital goods, we will find that our 
markets will expand and that our own 
standard of living will be improved. 


POLITICAL RESULTS 


Politically the results will be beneficial 
also. Economic insecurity breeds political 
turbulence and disorder. Latin America 
has had a history of revolution after revolu- 
tion, in part owing to the depressed eco- 
nomic conditions in which many of their 
people live. By helping them provide a 
strong and expanding economy we help in- 
sure a steady and enlightened political 
growth. 

Suck aid will of course be of material help 
in preventing the further growth of com- 
munism in these countries. As I pointed 
out before, the Communists thrive on dis- 
satisfaction and, if the source is removed, 
the Communists will be removed as a 
threat. 

Another area of our trade policy has cre- 
ated considerable concern both in the United 
States and in the Latin American countries. 
In the metals fields particularly, domestic 
producers and Latin American producers are 
in competition. In recent years the world 
price of these metals has gone down in an 
alarming fashion, causing serious unemploy- 
ment in all countries concerned. In some of 
the Latin American countries these lowered 
Prices are disastrous because of the im- 
portance of the extractive industries to their 
whole economy. The United States is bet- 
ter able to bear the shock as a whole, al- 
though there is no lack of suffering to those 
who actually have to endure unemployment 
or plant shutdowns. 

In this situation it is difficult to blame 
anyone. We have consistently lowered our 
tariffs on metals and have only informally 
imposed quotas on imports of petroleum 
from Venezuela. It is not our tariffs that 
have hurt foreign producers but the over- 
expansion of production which has depressed 
world prices. But the problem is no less 
difficult merely because there is no one cul- 
prit to blame. 

REMEDY THAT NEVER WORKS 

Many have suggested the establishment of 
import quotas or raising the tariffs as means 
of protecting our domestic producers. This 
is a favorite patent remedy that never works 
for anyone concerned. What would happen 
to our exports if we reimposed high tariffs 
or established quotas? Who would buy the 
commodities which we produce? Where 
would the people who work in industries 
exporting their products find jobs? There 
are 4½ million people in the United States 
who depend on foreign trade for their liveli- 
hood. 
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We- haye tried stockpiling as a means 
of supporting these industries at home 
and abroad for the purpose of im- 
proving our preparedness, This method may 
still have some applicability but other means 
must be discovered also. One suggestion has 
been to provide a system of subsidy for do- 
mestic producers who are injured by foreign 
competition. I admit that this raises objec- 
tions, but I suggest that a freer flow of trade 
is a fundamental principle which may allow 
us to provide subsidies in this field. We 
might remember also that we provide sub- 
sidies to other enterprises for defense rea- 
sons, notably the airlines and the shipping 
industries. Subsidies to producers in the 
metals industries would seem to be no less 
in the cause of defense than those sub- 
sidies to transportation. We might consider 
assisting these domestic industries by higher 
depletion allowances, similar to those granted 
oil, They certainly are as important as oil. 

If we fail to assist our most faithful allies 
to the south of us we leave the field wide 
open to the Communist bloc. In recent 
months the Soviet Union has had trade 
delegations in several of the nations of Latin 
America, including Colombia, Argentina, and 
Brazil. These delegations have been making 
agreements to purchase commodities at a 
loss to the Soviet Union in the hope that 
they can destroy the established trade chan- 
nels and markets. There is no indication 
that such activity will abate in the near 
future. In fact, in a report made recently 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
it was stated that “there appears to be no 
doubt that the pace of the Soviet economic 
offensive can be sustained and even in- 
creased.” Our policies must be designed to 
frustrate this Soviet economic offensive 
rather than facilitate it. 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 


Recently, the Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, stated before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that too often 
our thinking about Latin America took the 
following lines: “Yes, Latin America is of 
great importance in peace or war, but we 
can count on it anyway. They are our 
friends and neighbors. They are as much 
against Communist despotism as we are. 
We can take them for granted. Of course, 
we should and do help them, but. the situa- 
tion in other parts of the world is more 
urgent.” This attitude is the fundamental 
cause of unrest among our friends of Latin 
America. We would do well to eradicate 
it from our thinking. 

In a time of economic recession, there is 
always a tendency to adopt policies of eco- 
nomic nationalism with the sole object. of 
increasing the number of jobs at home with- 
out regard to what happens elsewhere. We 
have tried such palliatives before and found 
them wanting. I hope we do not try them 
again.» We should not only our 
responsibility but our opportunity to stimu- 
late economic activity abroad, especially in 
Latin America, in order that we might in- 
sure prosperity for ourselves and our friends 
as well. 

We must always remember also that the 
lot of the leader of the world is not always 
a popular one. When Britannia ruled the 
waves and was the leader of the world, a 
popular pastime consisted in the 
lion’s tail. Nevertheless, Britain had the 
respect of the world and it is that for which 
we must strive. We can never attain that 
respect or retain our leadership if our poli- 
cies vacillate or if we blow hot and cold in 
such vital matters, for example, as reciprocal 
trade. We must expect and prepare for a 
long, hard pull and we will as a result nei- 
ther be overelated or overenthusiastic by 
temporary successes or discouraged by tem- 
porary setbacks. 
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The Significance of the Mutual 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in not 
too many hours the Senate will be com- 
pleting action, for the present, on our 
revised version of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958, H. R. 12181. The bill may 
not incorporate everything which we, as 
individuals, might like to have in it. 
Nevertheless, I believe it will be a good 
bill, a helpful bill, a bill which will serve 
as another landmark for the Free World. 

I send to the desk a statement and an 
appended article with regard to the his- 
torical background of this bill. The arti- 
cle was a column in yesterday’s, June 5, 
New York Times, written by its skilled 
observer, Mr. James P. Reston, 

The article pointed out that yesterday 
marked the 10th anniversary of the great 
speech delivered at Harvard University 
by Gen. George C. Marshall. That his- 
toric address, in which he launched the 
Marshall plan, signalized a constructive 
response to the world of 1947. Today 
we are responding to the world of 1958 
and the world, as we envision it, of 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement and Mr. Reston's profound 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

The needs of mankind change with each 
passing year. 

Today, as Mr. Reston points out, we are 
confronted with new needs. 

Today, the principal challenge is in the 
underdeveloped world. 

It is there that the Soviet Union is mak- 
ing its principal play for penetration and 
subversion. 

The mutual security bill, as reported from 
our Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
which is now pending before us, is by no 
means the only answer to the needs of the 
underdeveloped world. 

OTHER COMMITTEES WILL REVIEW PERTINENT 

LEGISLATION 

On the contrary, other committees of the 
Congress will have to review important ele- 
ments of legislation which can also help us 
help our friends in the Asian-African-Middle 
Eastern part of the globe. 

For example, the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee will be reappraising our international 
credit policy, including the new proposals 
for the International Development Associa- 
tion. 

The Senate Finance Committee will be ap- 
praising the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which is so significant, especially in 
terms of the raw materials and commodities 
produced by the underdeveloped countries. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee will also 
be looking at the agricultural phases of our 
overseas programs. 

But we, on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, so far as our own vital jurisdic- 
tion is concerned, have taken an important 
step in meeting the challenges of the present 
9 by our report on the mutual security 
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A BEACON OF DEMOCRACY FOR THE WORLD 


But dollars alone are not what the under- 
developed world needs. Of course, it needs 
capital; of course, it needs more credit; it 
needs more foreign investment; it needs 
more trade. 

But most of all, it needs the spiritual 
leadership of the land of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln. It needs the guidance which can come 
from ours, the greatest single success of a 
people who was once under foreign colonial 
rule. 

There is no part of the world which does 
not recognize that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the American Constitution 
were destined for more than Americans 
alone. 


UNDERDEVELOPED WORLD NEEDS UNITED STATES 
HEALTH LEADERSHIP 


But the world needs more than dollars. It 
needs more than spiritual guidance. It 
needs American technical assistance as well. 

One of the phases of our assistance is in 
the form of health aid. 

In this connection, I commend to my col- 
leagues’ attention the very constructive 
comments made by my associate, the Senior 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY, on 
June 4. 

I point out now specifically what he said 
on page 10109 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

At that time, my Minnesota neighbor said 
that in Asia, Africa, and the Mid-East, in 
the eyes of millions of people, the United 
States is responsible for what is considered 
almost magical cures of man’s ills, thanks 
to the medicines which we are making 
available to them. 1 

We are literally saving lives in the millions, 
saving them from killing, crippling, dis- 
abling diseases. 

There is no good reason under the sun why 
we should not get fair credit for this humani- 
tarian act on our part. 

Of course, we are not doing it to get credit, 
but there is no reason why we should fail to 
get reasonable recognition in the process. 


IDENTIFY AMERICAN ORIGIN OF MEDICINES 


That is why my Minnesota associate stated 
that the conference report which we will 
write on the mutual-security bill should 
make unmistakably certain this fact: In the 
utilization of American funds for health pro- 
grams overseas—through unilateral, bilateral, 
or multilateral organizations, it is essential 
that the American origin of medicinal sup- 
plies be absolutely clearly identified as such. 

This phase was written up in Senate Re- 
port 1627 on page 24. 

However, in my judgment, the language 
therein should be strengthened and made 
far more specific. And I would suggest the 
following language: 

“In these and other health programs, the 
administration shall consider and take into 
account by appropriate regulation the psy- 
chological value of emphasizing the American 
origin of effective medicines.” 

I shall, therefore, be in contact with the 
Department of State, the International Co- 
operation Administration, and the United 
States Public Health Service, to make very 
certain, indeed, that this intent of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee is fully 
realized by effective regulation and adminis- 
tration. 

Let us not in any way underestimate the 
tremendous significance of this point. 
AMERICAN AID IN THE ANTIMALARIA PROGRAM IS 

ALREADY WORLDWIDE 


Within the past few days, a cholera epi- 
demic has been raging in Thailand—the bul- 
wark of our SEATO Alliance. So, we have 
been rushing cholera serum there. 

No one can now foretell what the ravages 
of nature, of insects, of bacteria may do in 
the future. Therefore, let us see to it that 
we not only fully discharge our humanita- 
rian responsibilities, but that we discharge 
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our responsibilities to ourselves as the donor 
nation, as well. 

We have been far ahead of the Soviet Union 
in aiding the underdeveloped world from 
health and other standpoints. 

We have not given this aid merely because 
we are in competition with Russia. We have 
given it because we are genuinely moved by 
the ideals of the Judeo-Christian heritage 
which remind us that we are, indeed, our 
brother's keeper. 


TOMORROW'S NEEDS OF THE WORLD 


In conclusion, as Mr. Reston indicated, 
despite 11 years of generous giving, the best 
laid plans “have often tended to go a’glae.” 

We have not wrought a complete cure for 
mankind's ills. 

But, after all, how could we possibly expect 
to do so? 

The weaknesses of mankind, the maldistri- 
bution of wealth, the widespread poverty, 
disease, malnutrition—the lack of educa- 
tion—these, and other assorted handicaps 
have been centuries in the making. 

As great as we are, we cannot transform 
the world overnight. As great as are our re- 
sources, we cannot carry all of the world's 
burdens, 

But we can do our part. We are doing our 
part. There will be more to do and, to the 
extent that we can and should do it, we will. 

We welcome constructive criticism of our 
present programs by the great leaders of both 
major political parties, including by former 
public servants who are experienced in ad- 
ministering aid programs. 

We hope to be as adequate in 1958 and 
1959 as George Marshall, a great American, 
proved to be in 1947. 


[From the New York Times of June 5, 1958] 


THE Best Lam PLANS—FREE WoRLD’s ECON- 
omy STILL IN DISARRAY 11 YEARS AFTER 
MARSHALL'S SPEECH 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 4—The Iith anni- 
versary of the launching of the European 
recovery program will take place tomorrow 
amidst new complaints and fears about the 
economic derangement of the Free World. 

Political crises come and go in France, 
Britain, Egypt, Lebanon, Algeria, India, and 
a lot of other places, but economic crises are 
always with us, particularly when the United 
States economy wavers. 

When Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall launched the Marshall plan at Harvard 
on June 5, 1947, he announced its purpose 
as “the revival of a working economy in the 
world.” And he added that United States 
assistance toward this end “should provide 
& cure rather than a mere palliative.” 

In terms of solving the European balance- 
of-payments problem created by the de- 
struction of the war and the disorder of the 
prewar trading system, the Marshall plan 
succeeded more dramatically than its spon- 
sors hoped at the time. 

Nevertheless, here is Secretary of State 
Dulles, who is more interested and experi- 
enced in economic affairs than he was then, 
and Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon still worrying about “the revival of 
a working economy” in the Free World. 

The differences between the specific prob- 
lems of 1947 and 1958 are greater than the 
similarities. Eleven years ago, Europe did 
not have the dollars or other hard curren- 
cies to rebuild her industries and her pre- 
war standard of living. 

Today, the main problem lies, not in West- 
ern Europe, which is now operating well 
beyond the prewar industrial standard, but 
in the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

But the fear is similar: namely, that eco- 
nomic troubles in areas coveted by Moscow 
are creating social and political problems, 
which, if unsolved, may tip the power bal- 
ance against the West. 
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Even some of the public statements of 
today are similar to the cry issued by General 
Marshall at Harvard 11 years ago, 

“T need not tell you, gentlemen,” Secretary 
Marshall told the Harvard graduates, “that 
the world situation is very serious. In 
many countries, confidence in the local cur- 
rency has been severely shaken. * Long- 
standing commercial ties, private institu- 
tions, banks, insurance companies, and ship- 
ping companies have disappeared, through 
loss of capital, absorption through nationali- 
zation, or by simple destruction.” 

He emp) d that the prewar commercial 
system had nourished Europe had 
broken down, and he called for United States 
aid and international cooperation to produce 
a new system. 

“Our policy,” he said, is directed not 
against any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos. Its 
purpose should be the revival of a working 
economy in the world so as to permit the 
emergence of political and social institutions 
in which free institutions can exist.” 

Such assistance, I am convinced, must not 
be on a piecemeal basis, as various crises 
develop. Any assistance that this Govern- 
ment may render in the future should pro- 
vide a cure rather than a mere palliative. 

This, of course, is precisely what Under 
Secretary Dillon is still trying to do: He is 
trying to get away from palliatives and find 
long-term cures; he is seeking to avoid 
piecemeal solutions; he is looking for the 
revival of a working economy in the world. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson, in a remarkable and 
largely ignored speech at the University of 
Louisville the other day, struck a similar 
note. 

“We are witnessing,” he said, “the last 
stages of the old worldwide, self-regulating, 
international trade and investment system, 
which we in America have largely taken for 
granted. 

“At the same time, as it recedes, we see, 
expanding, eager to take its place, the new 
Communist techniques of grants, gifts, 
loans, trade, aid, barter, technical assistance, 
Taw materials at cost, or plain dumping, all 
bent to the same purpose—the reinforcement 
of Communist power.” 

He noted that all this was taking place 
just at the time when the United States 
need for secure trade abroad and for steady 
access to foreign materials was growing in 
proportion to its soaring population and di- 
minishing resources, 

“We are headed for a new crisis,” he pro- 
claimed, “one no less dire than the crisis of 
1947, and no less certain to lead to catas- 
trophe unless we act in time.” 

Accordingly, he called for the creation of 
a committee of experts, similar to the one 
that laid the groundwork for the Marshall 
plan 11 years ago. This, he proposed, should 
work out, not a European economie recovery 
plan, but a long-range economic recovery 
plan, to secure in the whole Free World sus- 
tained economic growth, joint negotiations 
for a low-tariff or free trade area, joint un- 
dertakings of a long-range aid and invest- 
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ment program, and joint agreement on 
adequate working capital for world trade 
and convertibility. 

Under Secretary Dillon shares some, but 
not all, of Mr. Stevenson’s concern. It is 
becoming plain, as Edwin L. Dale, Jr., of 
this newspaper has pointed out, that devel- 
opment programs in the underdeveloped 
areas cannot proceed as fast as political sta- 
bility requires, without further help. 

Mr. Dillon accepts this view. He agrees 
that the help must come mainly from the 
United States. This can be provided by 
more straight foreign aid through such de- 
vices as the Development Loan Fund, Export- 
Import Bank loans, or balance-of-payment 
loans through the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Mr. Stevenson and former Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson are pointing out 
that if the United States were exporting 
capital today to the extent that Britain did 
prior to the First World War, we would be 
exporting the equivalent of about two full 
Marshall plans each year. 

They are obviously more ambitious in 
their plans than is Mr. Dillon, who has to 
fit his ideas to the Treasury, but the main 
point is that he, no less than they, is con- 
cerned about the need for new initiatives 
and new resourceful ideas. 

In short, he is saying that we have not 
yet found the cure Secretary Marshall 
talked about 11 years ago, and that, unless 
we do—again as Mr. Marshall said—the con- 
sequences for the Free World in its struggle 
against communism will be grave indeed. 


SENATE 


Monbay, June 9, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., cffered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, facing the 
waiting tasks of another week, make us 
gratefully mindful that upon the free soil 
of this continent our fathers with holy 
toil reared a house of faith hallowed by 
Thy name. In this violent hour of hu- 
man destiny, save us from surrendering 
to cynicism because of human evil and 
because of being made men of little 
faith by human folly. 

Open our eyes to see a glory in our 
common life, even with all its sordid fail- 
ures; and in the heart of the whole cos- 
mic scheme help us to feel the pull of a 
resistless power that makes for love and 
righteousness more constant than the 
stars. With the combined hopes of 
those who are free and who yearn to be 
free, turning in terror from a future 
without good will, we would offer our 
Nation, not as a chalice of privilege and 
of pride, but as a channel of mercy, help, 
and healing, that all the ends of the 
earth may be blest: In the dear Redeem- 
er’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 6, 1958, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
end by unanimous consent, the Sub- 


committee on Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar, under the rule, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION AND SALE OF 
SUPERLINER PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that it is our intention 
to have the Senate proceed at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour, with the 
consideration of Calendar 1673, House 
bill 11451, to authorize the construction 
and sale by the Federal Maritime Board 
of a superliner passenger vessel equiva- 
lent to the steamship United States, and 
a superliner passenger vessel for opera- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean, and for other 
purposes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at this time 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
e of Calendar 1673, House 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill to 
authorize the construction and sale by 
the Federal Maritime Board of a super- 
liner passenger vessel equivalent to the 
steamship United States, and a super- 
liner passenger vessel for operation in 
the Pacific Ocean, and for other pur- 
poses, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce that, following 
consideration of Calendar 1673, House 
bill 11451, we expect to have the Senate 
consider Calendar 1683, Senate bill 3651, 
to make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available for small- 
business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses. In the event the Senate is able 
to complete its action on Calendar 1673, 
House bill 11451, at a reasonably early 
hour, we expect to have the Senate pro- 
ceed then to the consideration of Senate 
bill 3651. 

Iam attempting to work out some con- 
flicts with the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, CAPEHARTI. If we can do that, we 
may pass over Calendar 1673, House bill 
11451, if it appears that its consideration 
will take some time, and proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1683, Senate 
bill 3651. 

Thereafter, we expect to have the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar 1659, House bill 7953, to facilitate 
and simplify the work of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; Calendar 
1660, House bill 5497, to amend the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act; Calendar 1670, Senate bill 
2419, to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, and 
for other purposes; and Calendar 1671, 
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Senate bill 3058, to amend the act regu- 
lating the bringing of actions for dam- 
ages against the District of Columbia, 
approved February 28, 1933. These 
measures previously have been listed for 
consideration. 

In addition, there are several appro- 
priation bills which we expect to have 
the Senate consider as soon as we can 
obtain clearance, or as soon as they 
have met the requirements of the rule. 


JAMES M. BARNES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with deep sorrow that I 
learned this morning of the death of 
former Representative James M. 
Barnes, of Illinois. I knew him well, 
both when he was a Member of the 
House and when he was an assistant 
to the late President Roosevelt. He 
was a generous, warmhearted man, 
who devoted his efforts to his country. 

My thoughts and my prayers are with 
his grieving survivors. He was a good 
man and a dedicated public servant. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Engineer Comptroller, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port prior to restoration of balances, of that 
Department, as of May 1, 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 


AUDIT REPORT ON PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
AND CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Panama 
Canal Company and Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the petition of Harold L. 
Johnson, of Baldwin Park, Calif., relating 
to the Presidential veto of the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


RESOLUTION OF BERNER FARMERS 
UNION LOCAL, CLEARWATER 
COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Berner Farmers 
Union Local of Clearwater County, 
Minn., urging all wheat producers to take 
an interest in the wheat election to be 
held on June 20. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas wheat is produced by some 
farmers in the county and the crop is im- 
portant to this community and county; and 

Whereas the price of wheat in 1959 will be 
directly affected by the results of the June 
20 wheat election; and 

Whereas a vote in favor of wheat supports 
and marketing quotas for 1959 will make a 
difference of about 80 cents a bushel in the 
price of wheat for the farmer; and 

Whereas this means that with expected 
1959 production, some $60,896 will be at stake 
in the outcome of the wheat vote in this 
county alone; and 

Whereas a lowering of farm prices on 
wheat or other commodities can only result 
in loss of purchasing power, a slump in busi- 
ness and employment in our rural trade 
centers; and 

Whereas a large volume of necessary farm 
purchases for repairs, replacements, and im- 
provements is being delayed by the lack of 
farm buying power; and 

Whereas nothing would be solved by end- 
ing firm supports and marketing quotas on 
wheat, since surpluses cannot be cured by 
expanding production, and farm income can- 
not be raised by lowering prices: Now there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Berner Farmers Union Local of Clearwater 
County, State of Minnesota, urge all wheat 
producers to take an interest in the election 
to be held on June 20 and that they vote in 
favor of price supports and marketing quotas 
on the 1959 crop; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge farmers, business- 
men, workers, and all other persons interest- 
ed in the prosperity of this community, unite 
in seeking an improved farm program, seek- 
ing to achieve parity prices for wheat and 
other farm commodities; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
given to newspapers in this area, and be sent 
to Members of the House and Senate in Con- 
gress from Minnesota and to other interested 
officials, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF NEW 
JERSEY LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I present a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, favoring the creation of 
two additional standard metropolitan 
areas for New Jersey. I ask unanimous 
consent that the concurrent resolution 
be printed in the Recorp, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 19 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Federal Committee on Standard Metropoli- 

tan Areas and New Jersey Members of 

Congress to create two additional standard 

metropolitan areas for New Jersey 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of the Budget, 
with the advice of the Federal Committee on 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, is presently 


revising the list of standard metropolitan 
areas as heretofore designated and is adding 
such new metropolitan areas as may be 
found consistent with changed conditions, 
in preparation for the 1960 Federal census; 
and 


Whereas the State of New Jersey, the most 
urbanized in the Nation, is presently enjoy- 
ing only 2 such ratings, to wit: Trenton, our 
State capital, and Atlantic City, our na- 
tionally-known seashore resort; and 
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Whereas the cities of Newark, the largest 
in northern New Jersey, with a population 
of over 450,000, and Camden, the largest in 
southern New Jersey, with a population of 
over 125,000, qualify in their own right, 
but, because of their proximity respectively 
to the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
have, for the past 27 years, been without 
the many benefits accruing from such a rat- 
ing, and have, in fact, been blacked out by 
being treated as parts of these 2 giant metro- 
politan areas having as their central core, 
cities located outside the boundaries of this 
State; and 

Whereas the cities of Newark and Camden 
have both greatly expanded their areas of 
economic influence and have long since met 
and surpassed all the usual Federal require- 
ments of qualification as independent 
metropolitan areas; and 

Whereas these cities are in fact experi- 
encing today tremendous urban renewal un- 
dertakings in their downtown districts, thus 
making them more important than ever to 
their constantly expanding suburban en- 
vironment; and 

Whereas these two New Jersey cities, if 
they were presently rated independently of 
their geographical proximity to New York 
and Philadelphia, respectively, would be well 
up on the list of over 150 cities enjoying the 
economic, planning, and many other bene- 
fits deriving from a metropolitan area rat- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the general assembly concur- 
ring), That the New Jersey Legislature as- 
sembled in Trenton, at its 1958 session, 
hereby urges the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget and the Federal Committee on 
Standard Metropolitan Areas to establish 
forthwith, for the cities of Newark and 
Camden, independent standard metropoli- 
tan area ratings separately and apart from 
their giant neighbors; and be it further 

Resolved, That our New Jersey delegation 
in Congress be asked to lend such aid and 
support to this request as will bring about 
as quickly as possible this vitally impor- 
tant objective. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2262. A bill for the relief of Hasan Mu- 
hammad Tiro (Rept. No. 1661): 

S. 2860. A bill for the relief of Miss Susana 
Clara Magalona (Rept. No. 1662); 

S. 2941. A bill for the relief of John Favia 
(John J. Curry) (Rept. No. 1663); 

S. 2943. A bill for the relief of Letitia Ol- 
Miche (Rept. No. 1664) ; 

S. 3021. A bill for the relief of Stanislawa 
Wojczul (Rept. No. 1665); 

S. 3131. A bill for the relief of Amile Hatem 
and Linda Hatem (Rept. No. 1666); 

S. 3276. A bill for the relief of Carl Ebert 
and his wife, Gertrude Ebert (Rept. No. 
1667); 

S. 3354. A bill for the relief of Fuad E. Kat- 
tuah (Rept. No. 1668) ; 

H. R. 7917. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman (Rept. No. 1669); 

H. R. 10035. An act for the relief of Feder- 
ico Luss (Rept. No. 1670); and 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1659). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3010. A bill for the relief of Jose Mar- 
arac (Rept. No. 1671); 

S. 3192. A bill for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom (Rept. No. 1672); 

S. 3300. A bill for the relief of Jean Andre 
Paris (Rept. No. 1673); and 
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S. 3421. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy (Rept. No. 1674). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 13. A bill for the relief of Kuo Cheng 
Wu and his wife, Edith Wu, and their two 
sons, Hsiu-Kwang Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu 
(Rept. No. 1678) ; 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1675); 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1676); and 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1677). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3141. A bill to authorize acquisition by 
the Administrator of General Services of cer- 
tain land and improvements thereon located 
within the area of New York Avenue and F 
Street and 17th and 18th Streets NW., in the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 1679); 

8.3677. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments (Rept. No. 
1680); and 

S. 3873. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
Federal property and Administrative Sery- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize 
the interchange of inspection services be- 
tween executive agencies, and the furnishing 
of such services by one executive agency to 
another, without reimbursement or transfer 
of funds (Rept. No. 1681). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3142. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to extend the authority to lease out 
Federal building sites until needed for con- 
struction purposes and the act of June 24, 
1948 (62 Stat. 644), and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1682). 


WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF A CERTAIN 
ALIEN—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution, with- 
drawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Jesus Angel-Moreno, and I 
submit a report (No. 1660) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the concur- 
rent resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 92) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress, in accordance with section 246 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U. S. C. A. 1256 (a)), withdraws the sus- 
pension of deportation in the case of Jesus 
Angel-Moreno (A-8065711) which was pre- 
viously granted by the Attorney General and 
approved by the Congress. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 3962. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to provide for non- 
recognition of gain or loss upon certain dis- 
tributions of stock made pursuant to orders 
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enforcing the antitrust laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Frear when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3968. A bill to provide a new farm pro- 
gram for basic agricultural commodities 
under which excessive and burdensome Fed- 
eral controls on agriculture will be elim- 
inated, and under which American agricul- 
ture will be restored to a free enterprise 
basis; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. TauMapcE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request) : 

S. 3984. A bill for the relief of Page A. 

Wilson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3965. A bill for the relief of Edward G. 

Worosila; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 3966. A bill to amend Public Law 85- 

422; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3967. A bill authorizing the enlargement 
of the harbor on the Mississippi River at 
Redwing, Minn.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 3968. A bill to provide for the conferring 
of an award to be known as the Medal for 
Distinguished Civilian Achievement; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Humpnrey when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 92) 
withdrawing suspension of deportation 
in the case of Jesus Angel-Moreno, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full where it appears under 
a separate heading.) 


TAX TREATMENT OF STOCK RE- 
CEIVED THROUGH INVOLUNTARY 
DISTRIBUTIONS REQUIRED BY 
ANTITRUST PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I desire 
to introduce a bill, and, in that connec- 
tion, to speak for not longer than 8 
minutes. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may do so at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, so as to provide for 
nonrecognition of gain or loss upon cer- 
tain distributions of stock made pursu- 
ant to orders enforcing the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, preceding 
my statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Rxconp. 

The bill (S. 3962) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
provide for nonrecognition of gain or 
loss upon certain distribution of stock 
make pursuant to orders enforcing the 
antitrust laws, introduced by Mr. FREAR, 
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was received, read twice by its title, re- 

ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 

Panam to be printed in the RECORD, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subchapter O of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to gain or loss on disposition 
of property) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new part: 


“PART IX—DISTRIBUTIONS PURSUANT TO ORDERS 
ENFORCING THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


“Sec. 1111. Distribution of stock pursuant 
to order enforcing the anti- 
trust laws. 

“Sec. 1111. Distribution of stock pursuant 
to order enforcing the anti- 
trust laws. 

“(a) Effect on distributees: 

1) General rule: If a corporation (re- 
ferred to in this section as the ‘distributing 
corporation’) distributes to a shareholder, 
with respect to its stock held by such share- 
holder, stock which, when distributed to the 
distributee, is divested stock (as defined in 
subsection (d)) then no gain or loss shall 
be recognized to (and no amount shall be in- 
cludible in the income of) such shareholder 
on the receipt of such divested stock. 

“(2) Non pro rata distribution, etc.: Para- 
graph (1) shall be applied without regard to 
the following: 

“(A) whether or not the distribution is 
pro rata with respect to all of the sharehold- 
ers of the distributing corporation, and 

“(B) whether or not the shareholder sur- 
renders stock in the distributing corpora- 
tion. 

“(3) Distributions to avoid Federal income 
tax: Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
transaction one of the principal purposes of 
which is the distribution of the earnings and 
profits of the distributing corporation or of 
the corporation whose stock is distributed, 
or both (but the mere fact that either cor- 
poration has accumulated earnings and 
profits shall not be construed to mean that 
one of the principal purposes of the trans- 
action is the distribution of the earnings and 
profits of either corporation, or both). 

“(4) Distributions involving gift or com- 
pensation: In the case of a distribution to 
which paragraph (1) applies, but which— 

“(A) Results in a gift, see section 2501, 
and following, or 

“(B) Has the effect of the payment of com- 
pensation, see section 61 (a) (1). 

“(b) Basis of property acquired in distri- 
butions: If, by reason of subsection (a), gain 
or loss is not recognized with respect to the 
receipt of divested stock, then, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate— 

“(1) if the divested stock is received by a 
shareholder without the surrender by such 
shareholder of stock in the distributing cor- 
poration, the basis of such divested stock 
and of the stock with respect to which it is 
distributed shall, in the distributee’s hands, 
be determined by allocating the adjusted 
basis of the stock with respect to which 
the distribution was received between such 
stock and the divested stock received; or 

“(2) if the divested stock is received by a 
shareholder in exchange for stock in the 
distributing corporation, the basis of the di- 
vested stock shall, in the distributee’s hands, 
be the same as the adjusted basis of the 
stock exchanged therefor. 

“(c) Allocation of earnings and profits: 

“(1) Allocation in certain corporate sep- 
arations.—In the case of a distribution or 
exchange under subsection (a) of stock in 
a controlled corporation, proper allocation 
with respect to the earnings and profits of the 
distributing corporation and the controlled 
corporation shall be made under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(2) Definition of controlled corpora- 
tion: For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
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term ‘controlled corporation’ means a cor- 
poration with respect to which at least 80 
percent of the total combined voting power 
of all classes of stock entitled to vote and 
at least 80 percent of the total number of 
shares of all other classes of stock is owned 
by the distributing corporation. 

“(d) Definition of divested stock: For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘divested 
stock’ means stock which is— 

“(1) The subject of a judgment, decree, 
or other order of a court or of a commission 
or board authorized to enforce compliance 
in a suit or other proceeding brought by the 
United States or such a commission or board 
under the Sherman Act (26 Stat. 209, 15 
U. S. C. sec. 1-7, as amended) and the Clay- 
ton Act (38 Stat. 730, 15 U. S. C. sec. 12-27, 
as amended), and 

“(2) Distributed by the distributing cor- 
poration pursuant to a judgment, decree, or 
order entered after June 1, 1958, in such 
suit or proceeding, if such Judgment, decree, 
or order— 

A) Directs the distributing corporation 
to divest itself of such stock. 

„B) Specifies and itemizes the stock to be 
divested. 

“(C) Recites that such divestment is nec- 
essary or appropriate to effectuate the poli- 
cles of the Sherman Act or the Clayton Act, 
or both, and 

“(D) Recites that nonrecognition of gain 
pursuant to section 1111 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is required to reach an 
equitable judgment, decree, or order in such 
suit or proceeding. 

“(e) Cross-reference: 

“Por determination of the period for which 
the taxpayer has held divested stock received 
in a distribution to which subsection (a) 
applies, see section 1223 (1) “. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1223 (1) (B) of such 
code (relating to holding period of property) 
is amended by adding immediately before the 
word “applies” the following: “or section 
s 

(b) The table of parts for subchapter O of 
chapter 1 of such code is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“Part IX—Distributions pursuant to orders 
enforcing the antitrust laws.“ 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to distributions 
of divested stock (as defined in section 1111 
(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
as added by the first section of this act) 
made after June 1, 1958. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the bill 
I have just introduced would correct 
what I believe to be a serious inequity 
in our tax laws. This bill would make it 
possible to carry out the Government’s 
antitrust policy without doing a grave 
injustice to millions of Americans who 
are shareholders in business corpora- 
tions. 

Under the bill’s provisions, stock re- 
ceived through involuntary distributions 
required by antitrust proceedings would 
be given the same tax treatment that 
Congress has provided by law with re- 
spect to involuntary distributions to 
stockholders in public utilities and bank 
holding companies. There would be no 
exemptions from capital-gains tax upon 
the subsequent sale of the stock, but its 
receipt would not be subject to tax as 
ordinary income. 

There is ample precedent for this pro- 
posed legislation, and the need for it has 
been clearly demonstrated by develop- 
ments in the Du Pont-General Motors 
antitrust suit. In a new interpretation 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act, the Su- 
preme Court held, some 40 years after 
the fact, that the Du Pont Co.’s acquisi- 
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tion of 23 percent of General Motors con- 
stitutes a reasonable probability that Du 
Pont is likely to obtain a monopoly of 
General Motors’ purchases of fabrics 
and finishes. 

To carry out the Supreme Court de- 
cree, the Department of Justice has 
asked the Court to order the sale, on 
behalf of certain shareholders, of one- 
third of Du Pont’s General Motors stock, 
and distribution of the remainder to 
other shareholders on a pro rata basis, 
over a 10-year period. A ruling by the 
Internal Revenue Service shows that 
this would inflict a harsh, unjustified 
tax penalty of more than $680 million on 
the more than 185,000 common stock- 
holders of Du Pont. 

Economic consequences even more 
drastic would be felt, directly or in- 
directly, by millions of Americans in 
every walk of life. The Court has been 
told that independent financial analysts 
estimate that sales of Du Pont and Gen- 
eral Motors stock, resulting from adop- 
tion of the Department of Justice pro- 
posal, could result in a market value 
loss of $5 billion to the 900,000 stock- 
holders of the 2 companies, including 
banks, insurance companies, colleges 
and universities, labor unions, pension 
trusts, and charitable institutions. Both 
companies, I believe, would be seriously 
handicapped in raising new capital for 
business expansion, and the entire stock 
market could be adversely affected. 

Under existing law, as the Internal 
Revenue Service ruling shows, there 
even is a built-in discrimination as be- 
tween Du Pont stockholders. While 
corporate stockholders would pay a tax 
of about 16 cents a share for General 
Motors stock distributed to them, indi- 
vidual stockholders would pay from $6 
to $30 a share, depending upon their top 
tax bracket, and assuming a market 
price of $35 for General Motors stock. 
This unequal treatment emphasizes the 
fact that our tax laws were not designed 
to deal with situations arising from re- 
cent interpretation and administration 
of the antitrust laws. 

I am deeply concerned over this situa- 
tion, for nearly 15,000 Du Pont stock- 
holders are citizens of Delaware and, 
therefore, my constituents. I may say 
some stockholders reside in Michigan, 
the State of the present Presiding Officer 
[Mr. McNamara]. The vast majority, 
Mr. President, are employees who work 
in the company’s three Delaware plants, 
the home offices, and in the great re- 
search laboratories at Wilmington. 
Certainly they can ill afford to have 
their savings stripped away, especially 
when they have committed no wrong 
under any law. 

The other 170,000 stockholders of the 
Du Pont Co. are found in each of our 
48 States, as well as the District of 
Columbia. There are more than 3,000 
in Florida, over 7,000 in Illinois; nearly 
18,000 in Pennsylvania; more than 3,000 
in Tennessee; and well over 6,000 in 
Virginia. These are the people who 
would be penalized in carrying out the 
antitrust policy under present tax laws. 

While its headquarters are in Dela- 
ware, Du Pont is a national company. 
The 73 plants in which this company 
manufacturers its chemical products 
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are located in 28 States. There are 5 
in Tennessee, 10 in New Jersey, 5 in 
Virginia, 4 in Texas. 

The ramifications of this situation go 
far beyond the Du Pont case. Thus, Mr. 
President, this bill is needed for the pro- 
tection of other American investors, 
Hundreds of our corporations have ac- 
quired stock in other companies, and the 
time may come when the same interpre- 
tation of the Clayton Act will be applied 
to them. If it is in the public interest to 
have Du Pont and other companies get 
rid of such investments, Congress has a 
duty to provide the same means of doing 
this without injury to innocent citizens 
that it has acknowledged in comparable 
situations in the past. 

As recently as 1956 Congress passed, 
and the President signed, the Bank 
Holding Company Act, which provides 
tax treatment similar to the provisions in 
my bill for distributions required by that 
act. 

As long ago as 1938, and with the sup- 
port of Justice William O. Douglas, then 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Congress provided 
similar treatment for sales or distribu- 
tions made in obedience to orders of the 
SEC under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. 

Similarly, there is no tax on sales or 
exchanges involving radio and television 
stations, made to effect the policies of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Thus, where Congress has enacted new 
law in the public interest, it has taken 
steps to protect our citizens from unjusti- 
fied taxation. In the antitrust field, how- 
ever, Congress has written statutes so 
broad as to virtually delegate its law- 
making powers to the judiciary. Only 
Congress, however, has the power to 
remedy tax injustices. 

My bill would extend to antitrust pro- 
ceedings the protection for citizens which 
Congress has insisted upon in the prece- 
dents mentioned. I urge its enactment, 
not only in justice to the individuals who 
would be affected, but to eliminate fears 
and uncertainty which could contribute 
4 the worsening of the business reces- 
sion. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME EQUALIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
embodying the new national farm plan 
which I proposed in a speech before the 
Senate on April 23, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may lay on the table for 5 
days in order that any Senator desiring 
to join in sponsoring it may have the 
opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the table as requested by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, my 
bill, entitled the “Agricultural Income 
Equalization Act of 1958,” proposes to 
free the Nation’s economy of abortive 
farm laws which have brought about the 
present disastrous agricultural depres- 
sion, and to restore American agricul- 
ture to a free-enterprise basis, bolstered 
by a system of compensatory payments. 
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Its objectives are to let the farmer farm, 
to guarantee the farmer his proportion- 
ate share of the national income, and to 
place American agricultural commodities 
back on the world market at competitive 
prices. 

Under the Talmadge farm plan, the 
farmer would be permitted to grow as 
much of any basic commodity as he de- 
sires and to sell it as he pleases. It 
would provide for the payment by the 
Federal Government to the farmer of the 
difference between the price he receives 
and 100 percent of parity on that por- 
tion of his crop which would be con- 
sumed in this country. 

The reaction of farmers and the gen- 
eral public to my proposal has been over- 
whelmingly favorable, and I am con- 
vinced, after careful study of the matter, 
that it offers the only ultimate means by 
which the farm economy of the Nation 
can be restored. 

It is my hope that this bill will prove 
to be the basis for a new farm program 
on which all Senators—both those from 
farm and those from urban States—can 
agree, in order that desperately needed 
new farm legislation may be enacted at 
the earliest possible time. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of my bill be printed 
herewith in the Recorp as a portion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Agricultural Income Equaliza- 
tion Act of 1958.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to afford to the farm- 
ers of the United States legislative protec- 
tion and assistance equivalent to that re- 
ceived by other segments of the national 
economy. It is recognized that previous 
farm legislation has failed to achieve that 
end, and that a policy of reduced acreage and 
reduced prices leads only to reducing farm 
income to a disastrous level. Therefore, it 
is the purpose of Congress in enacting the 
program provided for in this act to free the 
Nation’s economy of the burdens of abortive 
farm laws and to restore American agricul- 
ture to a free-enterprise basis bolstered by a 
system of compensatory payments. The ob- 
jectives of Congress in so doing are (1) to 
let the farmer farm, (2) guarantee the farm- 
er his proportionate share of the national 
income, and (3) place American agricultural 
commodities back on the world market at 
competitive prices, 

DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION QUOTA 

Sec, 3. The Secretary shall proclaim each 
year a domestic consumption quota for each 
basic agricultural commodity. Such quota 
shall be proclaimed in terms of pounds, in 
the case of tobacco, rice, and peanuts; bush- 
els, in the case of corn and wheat; and bales, 
in the case of cotton. The domestic con- 
sumption quota for any year for any such 
commodity shall be the amount of such com- 
modity consumed domestically during the 
immediate preceding year. Proclamations 
made by the Secretary pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be made at such times as he deems 
appropriate. 

ASSIGNMENT AND DETERMINATION OF FARM 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION QUOTAS 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall assign 
each year, after the effective date of this act, 
to every eligible farm on which is produced 
a basic agricultural commodity, a domestic 
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production quota for such commodity. The 
domestic production quota for any such farm 
with respect to any such commodity shall be 
determined by the in terms ^f 
pounds, in the case of tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts; bushels, in the case of corn and wheat; 
and bales, in the case of cotton, 

(b) Any farm in order to be eligible to 
receive a domestic production quota for any 
basic agricultural commodity pursuant to 
this section must have received an acreage 
allotment under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, for such com- 
modity during the 12 calendar months prior 
to the enactment of this act. 

(c) The domestic production quota for any 
farm in any year for any basic agricultural 
commodity shall be an amount of such com- 
modity which bears the same ratio to the 
domestic consumption quota (less any por- 
tion withheld pursuant to subsection (d)) 
for such commodity for such year (as pro- 
claimed by the Secretary) as the average 
production from the acreage allotment for 
such farm for the 5-year period 1953 to 1958 
bears to the average annual production from 
the national acreage allotment (in the case 
of tobacco, from the total of all State acre- 


age allotments) for such commodity for such 


period, 

(d) The Secretary shall withhold from 
the domestic consumption quota, pro- 
claimed pursuant to section 3, in any year 
for any basic agricultural commodity an 
amount of such quota not to exceed 2 per- 
cent for use in making domestic consump- 
tion quotas available to new farms. From 
any such amount withheld, the Secretary 
shall make available farm domestic produc- 
tion quotas to farms ineligible for quotas 
under subsection (b) of this section. The 
Secretary shall prescribe requirements of 
eligibility for new farms and shall assign 
farm domestic production quotas on as 
equitable a basis as possible. 


COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Any producer whose farm has 
been assigned a domestic production quota 
pursuant to section 4 for any basic agricul- 
tural commodity shall receive compensatory 
payments for such quota as provided in this 
section. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to any such 
producer, with respect to any such com- 
modity produced on his farm within such 
quota, the amount, if any, by which the 
parity price for such commodity (at the 
time such commodity is sold by him) ex- 
ceeds the market price for such commodity 
(at the time such commodity is sold by 
him). 

(c) No producer shall be paid a com- 
pensatory payment except upon presenta- 
tion by him of a receipt of sale of the com- 
modity produced by him. He may receive 
compensatory payment upon any portion of 
his quota for which a receipt of sale is sub- 
mitted. In no event shall any producer be 
paid an amount in excess of $25,000 in com- 
pensatory payments for any 1 year. 

(d) Compensatory payments shall be 
made in such manner and at such times as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, and receipts of 
sale required under this section shall be in 
such form and contain such information as 
he shall prescribe. 

(e) No compensatory payment shall be 
made to any producer for any basic agri- 
cultural commodity sold by him more than 
6 months after the end of the marketing 
year (as defined by the Secretary) for such 
commodity. 

APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to farms in the several States and Terri- 


tories, and in the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. 


PUBLICATION AND NOTICE OF FARM DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION QUOTAS 


Src. 7. All domestic production quotas as- 
signed to farms in a county or other local 
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administrative area shall, in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary, be made and 
kept freely available for public inspection 
in such county or other local administrative 
area. Notice of the farm domestic produc- 
tion quota assigned to a farm shall be mailed 
to the owner or operator of such farm. 


REVIEW OF ASSIGNED QUOTAS 


Sec. 8. (a) Any farmer who is dissatisfied 
with the farm production quota established 
for his farm may, within 15 days after mail- 
ing to him of notice as provided in section 
7, have such quota reviewed by a local re- 
view committee of three farmers from the 
same or nearby counties appointed by the 
Secretary. Unless application for review is 
made within such period, the original deter- 
mination of the farm domestic production 
quota shall be final. 

(b) The members of the review committee 
shall receive as compensation for their serv- 
ices the same per diem as that received by 
the members of the committee utilized for 
the purposes of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. The 
members of the review committee shall not 
be entitled to receive compensation for more 
than 30 days in any 1 year. 


INSTITUTION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 9. If the producer is dissatisfied with 
the determination of the review committee, 
he may, within 15 days after a notice of such 
determination is mailed to him by registered 
mail, file suit against the review board as 
defendants in the United States district 
court, or institute proceedings for review in 
any court of record of the State having gen- 
eral jurisdiction, sitting in the county or the 
district in which his farm is located, for the 
purpose of obtaining a review of such deter- 
mination. Bond shall be given in an amount 
and with surety satisfaction to the court to 
secure the United States for the cost of the 
proceeding. The bill of complaint in such 
proceeding may be served by delivering a 
copy thereof to any one of the members of 
the review committee. Thereupon the re- 
view committee shall certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the record upon which 
the determination complained of was made, 
together with its findings of fact. 


COURT REVIEW 


Sec. 10. The review by the court shall be 
limited to questions of law, and the findings 
of fact by the review committee, if supported 
by the evidence, shall be conclusive. If ap- 
plication is made to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence, and it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the court that such ad- 
ditional evidence is material and that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to adduce 
such evidence in the hearing before the re- 
view committee, the court may direct such 
additional evidence to be taken before the 
review committee in such manner and upon 
such terms and conditions as to the court 
may seem proper. The review committee 
may modify its findings of fact or its deter- 
mination by reason of the additional eyi- 
dence so taken, and it shall file with the 
court such modified findings or determina- 
tion, which findings of fact shall be con- 
clusive. At the earliest convenient time, the 
court, in term time or vacation, shall hear 
and determine the case upon the original 
record of the hearing before the review com- 
mittee, and upon such record as supple- 
mented, if supplemented, by further hearing 
before the review committee pursuant to di- 
rection of the court. The court shall affirm 
the review committee's determination, or 
modified determination, if the court deter- 
mines that the same is in accordance with 
the law. If the court determines that such 
determination or modified determination is 
not in accordance with law, the court shall 
remand the proceeding to the review com- 
mittee with direction either to make such 
determination as the court shall determine 
to be in accordance with law or to take such 
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further proceedings as, in the court’s opin- 
ion, the law requires. 


STAY OF PROCEEDINGS AND EXCLUSIVE 
JURISDICTION 

Sec. 11. The commencement of judicial 
proceedings under this act shall not, unless 
specifically ordered by the court, operate as 
a stay of the review committee’s determina- 
tion. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the jurisdiction conferred by this act 
to review the legal validity of a determina- 
tion made by a review committee pursuant 
to this act shall be exclusive. No court of 
the United States or of any State shall have 
jurisdiction to pass upon the legal validity 
of any such determination except in a pro- 
ceeding under this act. 


NO EFFECT ON OTHER QUOTAS 


Sec. 12. Notwithstanding any increase of 
any farm as a result of review of the deter- 
mination thereof under this act, the domes- 
tic production quota for other farms shall 
not be affected. 


REPEALS, EFFECT ON SOIL BANK ACT 


Sec. 13. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and title I of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, are 
repealed as of the effective date of this act. 

(b) The Secretary shall not after the date 
of the enactment of this act enter into any 
contract under the provisions of subtitle A 
of the Soil Bank Act. The provisions of sec- 
tion 114 of such act, relating to compliance 
with acreage allotments, shall be ineffective 
after the effective date of this act. Except 
with respect to compliance with acreage 
allotment requirements, nothing in this act 
shall be construed as altering the terms of 
any contract entered into under the provi- 
sions of this Soil Bank Act. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to issue such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act, 

UTILIZATION OF LOCAL AND COUNTY 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 15, In carrying out the provisions of 
this act, the Secretary may utilize the local 
and county committees established pursuant 
to section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to be 


appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 17. The provisions of this act shall 
become effective on December 31, 1958, ex- 
cept that the Secretary may by proclamation 
make such provisions effective with respect 
to any basic agricultural commodity prior to 
December 31, 1958, if he finds that such 
action will effectuate the policy and purpose 
of this act as declared in section 2. In the 
event the provisions of this act are made 
effective with respect to any basic agricul- 
tural commodity prior to December 31, 1958, 
the repeal of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and the repeal of 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, under section 13 (a), shall become 
effective with respect to any such commod- 
ity as of the date the Secretary proclaims 
the provisions of this act effective with 
respect to such commodity. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 18. As used in this act 

(1) The term “Secretary” shall mean the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(2) The term “basic agricultural commod- 
ity” shall mean tobacco, corn, cotton, wheat, 
rice, and peanuts, respectively; 

(3) The term “parity price” shall mean 
parity price as such term was defined in sec- 
tion 301 (a) (1) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Act of 1938, as amended, prior to the 
effective date of this act; and 

(4) The term “producer” shall mean an 
individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or 
estate. 


ENLARGEMENT OF HARBOR AT 
RED WING, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 29 of this year, the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors forwarded 
to the Chief of Engineers a report pur- 
suant to the resolution of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works on March 
24 of 1956, concerning a proposed expan- 
sion of the industrial harbor at Red 
Wing, Minn. 

This report has been submitted to the 
State of Minnesota for comments, and it 
is anticipated that a report will be trans- 
mitted to Congress in the very near fu- 
ture. 

The project would provide for the 
dredging of a basin some 300 feet by 
1,200 feet, 9 feet in depth, designed to 
relieve the current congestion in the 
movement of barges and the lack of 
storage place for coal. The Engineers 
estimate the benefit-cost ratio of 1.37, 
and estimate the total Federal cost at 
$170,000. 

Local interests have already indicated 
their willingness to contribute the neces- 
sary right-of-way facilities, lands and 
dollar amounts. 

In the interest of speeding action upon 
this bill, in the event that the engineer’s 
report on the Red Wing Harbor is sent 
to the Congress before the omnibus riv- 
ers and harbors bill is again sent to the 
President, I am introducing today a bill 
to authorize the enlargement of the Red 
Wing Harbor and I now send to the desk 
such a bill, for appropriate reference 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3967) authorizing the en- 
largement of the harbor on the Missis- 
sippi River, at Red Wing, Minn., intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVIL- 
IAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the conferring of a 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement. I think it is high time 
that we had an established and recog- 
nized procedure by which the whole 
American people, through their Govern- 
ment, could bestow their recognition and 
gratitude on worthy citizens. 

Ever since our earliest days we have 
thought it desirable to award medals to 
personnel of the Armed Forces who have 
served their Nation above and beyond 
the call of duty. Civilians who have per- 
formed special services in connection 
with the military effort are eligible for a 
military Distinguished Service Medal, 
From time to time special exploits have 
been commemorated by special acts of 
Congress. Those who participated in 
the Byrd expeditions, a heroic priest who 
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faced a crazed gunman, a little boy who 
saved his playmates from drowning, and 
persons who participated in the Berlin 
airlift have been given medals in token 
of their country’s appreciation. 

But never have we recognized out- 
standing accomplishments in public af- 
fairs, social betterment, science, health 
and medicine, education, letters, arts, 
law, engineering, agriculture, labor, in- 
dustry, or other fields. 

While I admit that the greatest reward 
to a creative, dedicated man or woman is 
the private satisfaction of doing some- 
thing worth while, the Nation has a need 
of its own to satisfy. I refer to the de- 
Sirability of showing by a definite act 
where our values lie. Americans have 
often been said to be frivolous or, worse, 
materialistic. We are anti-intellectual, 
our critics say. Well, we have never 
done anything specific to show that we 
value the results of intellectual or artistic 
abilities in our national life. 

Mr. President, I propose that we now 
take action to correct this neglect. 
Earlier in this Congress I introduced S. 
930, which would establish a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts. This 24- 
member group of famed private citizens 
would recommend ways to maintain and 
increase the cultural resources of the 
United States. I hope that Senate ac- 
tion will soon be forthcoming on this 
measure, 

The measure I introduce today supple- 
ments S. 930 in helping to provide na- 
tional recognition of achievement in 
even broader fields of intellectual and 
creative effort. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose 
of the Congress, by providing public recog- 
nition for outstanding accomplishments in 
public affairs, social betterment, science, 
health and medicine, education, letters, arts, 
law, engineering, agriculture, labor, industry, 
and other fields to foster those cultural quali- 
ties essential to the development of a high 
civilization and conducive to the mainte- 
nance of peace and the national sovereignty 
of the United States, which are of para- 
mount importance to humanity at all times. 

MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established the 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment, with accompanying appurtenances and 
devices, which the President may award to 
persons recommended to him as provided 
herein as having distinguished themselves by 
outstanding accomplishments in the fields 
Usted in section 1, 

MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED CIVILIAN 
ACHIEVEMENT BOARD 

Src. 3. (a) There is hereby established a 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board) to be composed of five members to be 
appointed by the President from among per- 
sons of recognized competence in the fields 
listed in section 1. Each member shall hold 
office for a term of 5 years, except that (1) 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 
and (2) the terms of the members first taking 
office shall expire as follows: 1 shall expire 
with the close of the first calendar year which 
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begins after the enactment of this act, 1 with 
the close of the second such calendar year, 1 
with the close of the third such calendar 
year, 1 with the close of the fourth such cal- 
endar year, and 1 with the close of the fifth 
such calendar year, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment. The 
President shall from time to time designate 
a member of the Board to serve as its Chair- 
man, 

(b) The members of the Board, while at- 
tending meetings of the Board, shall be paid 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 


DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) The Board is authorized to rec- 
ommend each year to the President not 
more than five citizens of the United States 
who shall in the judgment of the Board have 
made the most notable contributions (not 
necessarily in the year any such recom- 
mendation is made) in any of the various 
fields such as public affairs, social betterment, 
science, health and medicine, education, let- 
ters, arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, 
industry, and other flelds, to receive the 
Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieye- 
ment. In considering potential candidates 
for awards, the Board shall weigh carefully 
the relative merit of contributions in the 
public interest of great potential effect but 
not yet widely acclaimed, as well as contri- 
butions already well known and appreciated. 

(b) The Board is also authorized to make 
recommendations to the President for the 
conferring of the Medal for Distinguished 
Civilian Achievement posthumously upon 
citizens of the United States in belated recog- 
nition of outstanding accomplishments dur- 
ing their lives. Persons so honored post- 
humously shall include only those deceased 
during the previous 25 years. 

(c) The Board shall select the design of 
the Medal for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment and of accompanying appurtenances 
and devices, and the design of a parchment 
testimonial to accompany the medal and may 
contract for the designing and making of the 
medal and the testimonial in such manner as 
it deems advisable. 

ORGANIZING THE BOARD 

Sec. 5. (a) The chief administrative officer 
of the Board shall be the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or anyone he may 
designate from within the Department; in 
addition, the Secretary shall assign euch 
other personnel as may be necessary to per- 
form such duties as may be directed by the 
Board. 

(b) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia. Whenever 
the Board deems that the convenience of the 
public or of the parties may be promoted, or 
delay or expense may be minimized, it may 
hold hearings or conduct other proceedings 
at any other place within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this act. 

CONFERRING OF HONORS 


Sec. 6. The President personally, or through 
a representative designated by him, shall 
confer the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement in a suitable ceremony, and 
shall present to each person so honored an 
engrossed parchment testimonial recording 
the conferring of the award and the accom- 
plishment or contributions for which the 
award is made. In the case of a posthumous 
award, the medal and testimonial shall be 
presented to a representative of the deceased 
person so honored, to be designated by the 
Board. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
bill would set up a 5-man board selected 
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by the President from among persons of 
recognized competence in the fields of 
public affairs, social betterment, science, 
health, and medicine, education, letters, 
arts, law, engineering, agriculture, labor, 
industry and other fields. Each year this 
board would recommend to the Presi- 
dent not more than five citizens of the 
United States who in their judgment 
have made the most notable contribu- 
tions—not necessarily in the preceding 
year—to receive the Medal for Distin- 
guished Civilian Achievement. 

The President or his representative 
would publicly present the medal and 
scroll to the recipient when living, or 
to his descendants. The latter provision 
is to make eligible noteworthy persons 
of the previous generation, that is, those 
who were alive within the last 25 years. 

Mr. President, my bill is a companion 
to H. R. 488, by Mr. THOMPSON of New 
Jersey, which has been reported to the 
other body by its Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and is awaiting floor ac- 
tion there. I hope that introduction of 
my bill in the Senate will expedite ac- 
tion here, so that this measure may be 
enacted into law during the 85th Con- 
gress. 

The idea of a Medal for Distinguished 
Civilian Achievement is not new this ses- 
sion. I should like to review briefly some 
previous recommendations and actions 
leading up to the present bill. 

In his state of the Union address in 
1955, the President of the United States 
recommended that “awards of merit be 
established whereby we can honor our 
fellow citizens who make great contri- 
butions to the advancement of our civil- 
ization and to this country.” In 1956, 
the President repeated his request. 

The impetus for that action arose from 
the momentous advance in medicine 
made by Dr. Jonas Salk in developing 
a successful polio vaccine. The Presi- 
dent was reported to be planning to 
award Dr. Salk the first Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Achievement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 19, 1955, on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER PLANS HicH SALK Awarp—Ir 
WOULD EQUAL MEDAL or HONOR 
(By Robert J. Donovan) 

Aucusra, Ga., April 18.—President Eisen- 
hower announced today his intention of 
recommending Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer of 
the polio vaccine, as the first recipient of a 
proposed new honor to be the highest this 
country can confer for civilian achievement. 

As suggested by the President in his state 
of the Union message in January, legislation 
is being introduced with bipartisan backing 
in both Houses of Congress for a standing 
Award for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment. 

It would be a counterpart of the Medal 
of Honor and of other high awards for mili- 
tary achievement. It would be for a distin- 
guished contribution to the United States 
and to civilization. 

MAY MAKE AWARD FRIDAY 


If by that time Congress has passed the 
bill creating the award, as the President 
hopes it will, he will present it—or recom- 
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mend it, whatever the procedure may be— 
at the ceremony. If not, he will do so later. 

In any case, according to White House 
press secretary James C. Hagerty, the Presi- 
dent will express to Dr. Salk and to Mr. 
O'Conner “his personal congratulations and 
those of the Nation.” 

In making the announcement, Mr. Hag- 
erty recalled that in his state of the Union 
message the President recommended that 
Congress authorize a high award to honor 
civilians for distinguished contribution to 
culture and civilization. 

“The President was glad to learn today,” 
Mr. Hagerty continued, “that legislation to 
this end will be introduced in both Houses 
of Congress by many on both sides of the 
aisles, 

“The President feels that the achievement 
of Dr. Salk is one that should merit consid- 
eration as the person to receive the first 
Award for Distinguished Civilian Achieve- 
ment, which will be provided for under the 
legislation to be introduced.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
bill to authorize such a medal, H. R. 
11923, was passed unanimously by the 
other body on July 2, 1956. A similar 
measure, even though it had the bi- 
partisan sponsorship of 18 Senators, died 
in committee here in the 84th Congress. 
Dr. Salk thus has gone without any of- 
ficial testimonial for his great achieve- 
ment other than the verbal commenda- 
tion of the President. 

But, Mr. President, we have a much 
more recent demonstration of our na- 
tional failure to have a procedure to rec- 
ognize and reward our foremost citizens 
in artistic and creative fields. I refer to 
the Van Cliburn episode. Here was a 
front-rank young American pianist who 
was the winner of numerous American 
prizes from private groups, and the re- 
cipient of unanimous praise from music 
critics over the Nation. Yet he was vir- 
tually unknown to the American people. 
It took a Soviet prize to call the attention 
of the American people to this brilliant 
young American artist. When he won 
the Tchaikovsky competition in Moscow, 
the American public began to give him 
due recognition at home. 

Mr. President, Abram Chasins in an 
article entitled “Van Cliburn in the 
U. S. S. R.,“ in the May 29, 1958, issue of 
the Reporter, points out the tragic con- 
signment of many of our cultural artists 
to oblivion by failure to provide for their 
recognition. Chasins urges a cultural 
council—perhaps similar to that pro- 
vided in S. 930—to convince our people 
that our artists are worthy of our highest 
respect. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Van CLIBURN IN THE U. S. S. R. 
(By Abram Chasins) 

Not 1 American in 10,000 had ever heard 
of Van Cliburn until he won the first prize 
of the Tchaikovsky Piano Competition in 
Moscow—despite the fact that in his own 
country and at the age of 19 he had already 
won an artistic recognition at least com- 


parable with the Soviet award that cata- 
pulted him to world fame. And before that 


recognition, he had come through the fire 
and brimstone of five other exacting com- 
petitions. After it, for two seasons, he 
played many engagements, major and minor, 
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always with distinction and to critical ap- 
proval. Then his career to lose mo- 
mentum, To put it bluntly, it was almost 
at a standstill. 

It is this one fact that lends at least a 
shred of validity to Shostakovich’s shocking 
statement that this outstanding young 
American artist earned his first wide and 
entirely deserved recognition among us here 
in Moscow. That’s not true, but it contains 
enough truth to hurt, and the joy one felt 
over Cliburn’s victory is beginning to turn 
into smoldering resentment as the Russians 
claim still another discovery and Americans 
bolster those pretensions with wide-eyed 
questions: “Is this boy really good? What 
has he done? Where has he been? How is 
it we never heard about him?” 

Listen, friends, the Russians didn’t dis- 
cover Van Cliburn. They merely embraced 
enthusiastically what we as a Nation regard 
listlessly and relinquish casually, what their 
people value and our people ignore. Until a 
few weeks ago, Van Cliburn's career had fol- 
lowed a pattern all too familiar to the very 
best American artistic talent. In short, his 
great gift (a gift that had already been fully 
acknowledged in this country by those in the 
music world) was on the point of becoming 
just another casualty of our publicity- 
enslaved cultural callousness. Then, in the 
nick of time, came the venturous trek to 
Moscow. The rest we all know. But let me 
tell it from my personal experience, from the 


THE MODEST TEXAN 


The Van Cliburn story began to unfold for 
me over 10 years ago when my wife, Pianist 
Constance Keene, returned from a concert 
tour and spoke of a remarkable boy whose 
talent was being splendidly developed by his 
mother, a piano teacher in Kilgore, Tex, Two 
years later, backstage after a Dallas concert, 
my wife again saw the Cliburn family, who 
reported happily that Van had already won 
appearances with the Houston and Dallas 
orchestras. 


In 1952, we both served on the jury for the 
Chopin prize, a $1,000-for-study award offered 
by the Kosciuszko Foundation of New York. 
When a blond, curly-haired 6-footer went to 
the piano, my wife whispered. “That’s the 
boy from Kilgore.” Van played. We lis- 
tened. He conquered, so completely that the 
third member of the jury, an eminently 
relentless judge, said: 

“What does he want money to study for? 
He's already an artist.” Indeed he was, al- 
though his forte was exciting virtuosity 
rather than profundity or expressivity; but 
this, after all, was entirely natural and 
healthy in a boy of 17. What was less char- 
acteristic in a youngster of our day and age 
was Van's interest in his art as well as in 
his career—his genuine realization that he 
had much to learn, precisely those things 
which are learned only through study and 
refiection and practice rather than through 
public performance, This attitude was un- 
doubtedly inculcated by his wise mother, 
whose artistic ideals had been selflessly dem- 
onstrated a few months previously when she 
had sent Van to study with Rosina Lhevinne 
at the Juilliard School. 

The modesty of that move was evident. 
Its wisdom was musically substantiated 
when Van appeared as a contestant for the 
1954 award of the Leventritt International 
Competition. It was my honor to be chair- 
man of that jury, which included Rudolf 
Serkin, Dimitri Mitropoulos, George Szen, 
Leonard Bernstein, Eugene Istomin, Leopold 
Mannes, Nadia Reisenberg, and Arthur Jud- 
son—as implacable a jury as one could find 
anywhere to judge a pianist. 

During the week of auditions, we had 
heard several impressive talents, many out- 
standing performances. But when Van fin- 
ished playing, no one had any doubts about 
who the winner would be. And along with 
the headlong virtuosity had come a more 
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poetic temperament, a richer and more inte- 
grated personality. The significance of his 
victory, certainly no less an artistic victory 
than the one he has just won in Moscow, is 
underlined by the fact that the Leventritt 
jury had met year after year to hear many 
gifted young musicians from many nations 
but had not awarded a prize since 1949, 
when Gary Graffman received the hard-won 
reward. 

The press announcement of this competi- 
tion, like all those in its 19-year history, was 
pruned down to a sentence or two, tucked 
away in the musical miscellany columns of 
1 or 2 of the best New York papers. Back 
in 1954 Van Cliburn’s newsworthy capture of 
America’s top performance award was ac- 
knowledged by a few paragraphs in a few 
papers without so much as a picture, the 
casual treatment accorded those before and 
after who have won similar distinction. The 
1957 winner, Anton Kuerti (who’s he?), was 
dismissed in one paragraph by the foremost 
New York daily, without even mention of a 
jury whose names would have informed its 
readers of the stringency of the test and the 
magnitude of the accomplishment. When 
Van won, to be sure, the jury was mentioned, 
but the award was said to entitle him to 
appear as soloist with the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony during the 1954-55 season. The pa- 
per did not reveal (nor ever has, to my 
knowledge) the pertinent fact that the Lev- 
entritt award also carries appearances with 
the orchestras of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, and Denver. 

Furthermore, nearly everyone, including 
the press, has generally assumed that the 
auditions are private. The preliminaries are, 
but the finals are held in the ostentatious 
privacy of either Carnegie or Town Hall. It 
rather amuses to me to recall the day Van 
played on and on—and free for nothing— 
before some 30 people in the hall, including 
all the eliminated contestants, and now to 
hear the anguished cries of the thousands 
who can't buy seats for love or money. 


PIANISTS ARE LIKE PROPHETS 


Ah well, that’s always the way. But may- 
be it will be less so from now on. Maybe we 
needed something like this to wake us up. 
It also gives me a chuckle to recall the con- 
cert managers who cross the ocean each year 
to scout talent but who have rarely had 
the time or interest to cross 57th Street. 
Only Arthur Judson was there, more in the 
role of the Philharmonic’s manager than as 
a talent scout. But it can be chalked up to 
his sagacity that the best of the Leventritt 
winners have landed in his stable. 

That’s how Van won not only the 1954 
Leventritt award and the orchestral engage- 
ments it provided but also a 
contract from Judson, O'Neill, and Judd. 
A recording contract? Oh no. “One great 
company,” said Van, “banged the door in 
my face.” So did all the others he ap- 
proached except one, which said, Let's walt 
and see.” 

After his Philharmonic debut in a con- 
cert that was broadcast coast to coast, he 
toured widely until 1956. His level of per- 
formance was high, he received excellent 
notices, and he was growing in his art. 
But that’s not enough to create a big-time 
career in our country. The prospects for 
the following year, 1957, began to look less 
promising. Besides, his draft board was 
beckoning. 

At about this time, I invited him to ap- 
pear in a series of radio recitals over 
WQXR. Unable to accept because of his 
uncertain military status and yet hating 
to decline the opportunity to play, Van 
seemed disheartened about everything. 


Shortly thereafter the Army rejected him. 
But then his mother fell ill, and Van re- 
turned to Kilgore to take over her teach- 
ing class. 

Several months ago, Mme. Lhevinne called 
me on the telephone to ask, “What would 
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you think of Van going to Moscow for the 
Tschaikovsky competition?” I knew what 
that meant. In our musical world, peren- 
nial competitors acquire the stigma of non- 
professionalism. No one whose future was 
assured would ever dream of entering a 
competition. And yet more and more critics 
were beginning to scorn the outrageous in- 
difference of our musical institutions and 
merchants, who compel some of our finest 
talents to go abroad in search of the foot- 
hold that is denied them at home. With 
this in mind, I answered Mme. Lhevinne, 
“Why not? What has Van got to lose?“ 
which will forever remain the understate- 
ment of my entire musical life. Now.“ she 
said, “we have to find the money to get 
him over.” 

That night I found myself at a dinner 
near a member of the White House palace 
guard. When you find the time,” I whis- 
pered, “I have an idea you might want to 
pass on to the President. I think it could 
write his name large in our cultural history.” 
The gentleman's eyebrows exhibited interest. 
Actually, I had several ideas. I still have, 
though one of them is a bit late—the sug- 
gestion that the President find a few dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money with which to 
invite 5 or 6 young soloists (including 
Van) who were available and brilliantly able 
to represent us at competitions abroad. It 
seemed to me that none of them could fail 
to win at least esteem and affection. The 
time seemed propitious to reply to the po- 
litical propaganda that portrays us as 
money-grubbing illiterates, to say nothing 
of the bolstering effect on the morale of 
these youngsters, I have not yet submitted 
my ideas. I have, however, acquired a col- 
lection of gracious notes on handsome White 
House stationery which has gained me a 
new respect from my secretary. Their con- 
tents are a set of variations on the theme, 
I'm looking forward to our chat. We must 
get together when both of us have an hour.” 

It was not Cliburn’s government that made 
it possible for him to go to Moscow. Nor 
was it his management. It was the founda- 
tion named for Martha Baird Rockefeller, 
herself a professional pianist at one time, 
which enabled Van Cliburn to win unprece- 
dented honor for himself and his country. 
Fortunately for us, there are a few organi- 
zations and many enlightened individuals 
who bestow concern upon those talented by 
nature, and who believe that the finest ar- 
tistic expressions of the human spirit can 
contribute both to mankind’s concord and 
to its security. 

This concept lives within many of our 
citizens. It has been waiting to be discov- 
ered by our leaders. Now they have discov- 
ered Van Cliburn, and we are about to test 
the responsive power of our people exposed 
for the first time to the spectacle of an artist 
greeted with all the fanfare of a conquering 
hero, hailed by a ticker-tape reception, and 
invited by the President to the White House, 


AFTER THE APPLAUSE 


Although it remained for the Soviet press, 
its Ministry of Culture (what's that?), and 
its politicians to teach us that an artistic 
achievement is a mighty achievement, the 
resultant response from our highest echelons 
cf government may be a heartening sign of 
the American capacity to learn. It is to be 
hoped that Van Cliburn is being honored here 
not because Khrushchev and company so 
honored him, not because Deputy Premier 
Mikoyan said he had “done better than the 
politicians,” but because of his musical mas- 
tery and personal integrity, which have won 
a new respect for Americans everywhere. 

His is a great accomplishment. And now 
his is a great opportunity and responsibility. 
He is in an ideal position, as a symbol of our 
cultural maturity, to impress upon the offi- 
cial representatives of the mightiest democ- 
racy on earth the vital need for a long-de- 
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layed recognition and representation of our 
cultural life within government itself. We 
haye a Department of Agriculture. How 
about a Department of Culture? We have 
a Secretary of Commerce. Who's attending 
to our commerce in ideas? 

All of this and more, it seems to me, 
suddenly looms as entirely possible, if only 
because as a nation we are so absurdly am- 
bivalent, so resilient, and so stubborn, 80 
brilliant and so naive, so materialistic and 
so sentimental. With us it is always every- 
thing or nothing. Here we are again in the 
ceremony of winner take all, the American 
spirit that puts a man on top or no place 
at all. 

It will not lessen Cliburn’s stature for us 
to realize that the day before his great 
victory, he was, in professional terms, ex- 
actly where most of the best American tal- 
ent is today—struggling to gain or to hold 
what he had rightfully earned, hoping for 
the simple opportunity to do his work, to 
make a living at it, and to develop both in 
his art and in his career. Artistically, he 
was a supreme representative of the Ameri- 
can standards that have produced musicians 
of the first caliber year after year, musi- 
cians who could make us proud anywhere, 
who deserve and could make full use of the 
finest opportunities. 

Is it not reasonable that a climate which 
can produce such artists should also be able 
to appreciate them? And not only to ap- 
preciate them but also anxious to recognize 
them as vital and precious resources that 
must not be squandered recklessly? Be- 
sides winning an artistic and political tri- 
umph, Van Cliburn has ignited a new con- 
sciousness that arouses my hope and opti- 
mism. 

When a country shows the incredible 
elasticity of spirit that overnight moves us 
to treat one music idol as though he were 
a movie idol, I believe it could also convert 
the rest of its intellectual expendables into 
heroes and heroines. I think a Cultural 
Council or Secretary of the Arts or what 
have you would help to convince our people 
that those artists who are currently living a 
pretty rough existence in the pursuit of the 
true and the beautiful are worthy of our 
highest respect. In the long run, after all, 
it is what a people respect that determines 
their attitudes and actions. 

Perhaps some annual Congressional scrolls 
and Presidential awards wouldn't hurt either, 
to glamorize our artists and thinkers, our cre- 
tors and interpreters, our poets and his- 
torians. The international good will that 
Cliburn’s playing aroused, the sheer human 
quality of his success, the ensuing hoopla he 
has kindled—all should go far to fire our 
imaginations, to stir our pride, to strengthen 
our confidence in our own judgment, and to 
eradicate once and for all the provincial 
view of art as a peculiar phenomenon unre- 
lated to our everyday life. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESS 


Until quite recently, and except for a few 
distinguished figures on a few distinguished 
papers and periodicals, the Nation’s press has 
shared this provinciality about art. Its pri- 
mary function is always to inform, and ade- 
quately, whether a newsworthy event or per- 
sonality emerges in Moscow, or New York, or 
Timbuktu. But an alert and cognizant 
press, unsusceptible to fashion and press- 
agentry, can do more than report and com- 
ment; it can also discover artistic merit and 
provide the unpurchasable publicity that 
narrows the gap between inflated promotion 
and intrinsic value. It not only can inform 
the art lover but also help the artist to feel 
that what he does is not being done in a 
vacuum, that outstanding cultural achieve- 
ment is of interest and concern and sig- 
nificance to us all, 

The dramatic return of Van Cliburn to an 
applauding Nation can portend, it seems to 
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me, the birth of a new social and artistic 
order. The papers tell us that Van Cli- 
burn has been enjoying standing ovations in 
the U. S. S. R., while the Moiseyev Dance 
Co. is being cheered in the United States of 
America. A further item states that the 
ticket demand for the Moscow dancers at 
Madison Square Garden is the largest in that 
athletic arena’s entire history. This is no 
news to the Russians. But it is news to us 
that admission to the concerts of one Van 
Cliburn from Texas was taken as a sign of 
social prestige and influence in Moscow. And 
it is the biggest news yet in our artistic his- 
tory that neither social prestige nor any 
speculator can pry loose a seat for the con- 
certs of an American concert pianist in his 
own country. 

Folks, I think we're going places at last. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
a result of the Van Cliburn incident, 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Concert Managers on 
May 24 wired the President to urge him 
to lead a movement for official recogni- 
tion of young American artists. I ask 
unanimous consent that this telegram 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1958. 
‘THe PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Inspired by the ova- 
tion given Texas pianist Van Cliburn in 
Constitution Hall, we respectfully urge you 
to lead a movement for official recognition 
by the United States of young American 
artists. We believe there should be pro- 
vision for public honors to be given our 
young musical artists who win nationally 
established prizes, and suggest this be done 
by awarding special governmental medals 
and citations. We the undersigned mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the National 
Association of Concert Managers at our semi- 
annual meeting today voted to pledge our 
support to such a movement. We believe 
that the United States should make pro- 
vision for such official recognition,, thereby 
encouraging and enhancing the careers of 
many, repeat many, qualified and accom- 
plished young American artists. With cor- 
dial greetings and best wishes, 

Ralph Frost, Tennessee, President; 
Aaron Richmond, Massachusetts, First 
Vice President; Archie N. Jones, Texas, 
Second Vice President; F. S. Olmsted, 
Pennsylvania, Secretary; Mrs. S. B. 
Everts, New York, Treasurer; Charles 
A. Sink, Michigan; Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders, Texas; Jack Trevithick, Ver- 
mont; Patrick Hayes, Washington, 
D. C.; Roland E. Chesley, New York; 

- Mrs. Lillian Bonney, Maryland; Thom- 

as Iannaccone, New York; A. K. Gee, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the National Association 
of Concert Managers for once more 
raising this issue to the forefront of na- 
tional attention. 

Only last summer, the President of 
the United States, apparently still de- 
siring action on some national honor to 
be awarded to distinguished civilians, 
appointed a committee of noted Ameri- 
cans to recommend an appropriate pro- 
cedure. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that two articles, dealing with 
the appointment of the committee and 
its report, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. The first is from the New 
York Times, August 10, 1956. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


COMMITTEE To PLAN HONOR For CIVILIANS 


WASHINGTON, August 8.—President Eisen- 
hower today named a committee to pre- 
pare legislation for establishment of a sys- 
tem of national civilian honors. 

The committee is expected to recommend 
creation of a medal for distinguished ci- 
vilian achievement, roughly similar to 
awards for military achievement. 

President Eisenhower recommended in his 
1955 state of the Union message that some 
such system of awards be set up for civil- 
ians for contributions to the advancement 
of our civilization and of this country. 

The chairman of the committee is Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton 
University. The secretary is Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Other members include: Homer L. 
Brinkley, executive vice president, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Detlev 
Bronk, president, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, John Nicholas Brown, 
president, Counting House Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Arthur H. Compton, pro- 
fessor, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Also, Walter S. Gifford, former president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Dr. 
Ernest M. Hopkins, former president, Dart- 
mouth College. 

Also, George Meany, president, AFL-CIO, 
Dr. James L. Morrill, president, University 
of Minnesota, Ralph E. McGill, editor, the 
Atlanta Constitution, and Whitelaw Reid, 
chairman of the board, New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Also Robert G. Sproul, president, Univer- 
sity of California, and Dr. Charles A. Thomas, 
president, Monsanto, Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
second is from the Washington Evening 
Star of June 25, 1957. 

The article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PLAN FOR CIVILIAN MEDAL REVEALED BY WHITE 
House 


The White House announced today the de- 
tails of a plan to establish a Presidential 
Medal for Civilian Achievement. 

It made public a report filed by a commit- 
tee of 14 citizens appointed last year by 
President Eisenhower to recommend a way 
to recognize especially meritorious contribu- 
tions in the public interest. 

At the same time, the report and a draft 
of proposed legislation establishing the 
awards were submitted to Congress. 

The committee, headed by Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, retiring president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, proposed the creation of a nonparti- 
san board of nine members, appointed by 
the President, for 9-year, overlapping terms. 

The board would nominate recipients of 
the medal, but the President would have 
discretion to decline to approve a recom- 
mendation. The awards are not restricted 
in number. They need not be made over a 
certain length of time. 

The committee said that there should be 
only one degree or level of awards and that 
they should be confined to a relatively small 
mumber of persons who fully meet the 
qualifications to be prescribed in the legisla- 
tion, 

Noncitizens, as well as citizens, would be 
eligible if they had conspicuously forwarded 
the public welfare through contributions of 
international value. 

It was recommended that a provision be 
made for posthumous awards within 3 years 
of the death of the person nominated. 
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PRESIDENT MAY CONFER AWARDS 

The committee urged that, for added pres- 
tige, the President should personally confer 
the medal, if possible. 

President Eisenhower recommended in 
1955 that merit awards be established 80 
the country can honor our fellow citizens 
who make great contributions to the ad- 
vancement of our civilization and of this 
country. The House, in 1956, passed a bill 
providing for a medal for distinguished civil- 
jan achievement, but no action was taken 
by the Senate. 

The committee’s report pointed out that 
there was no general authority or precedence 
to give suitable recognition to civilians in 
this category. 

“This deficiency,” it stated, “came to the 
fore in connection with public demands 
that Dr. Jonas Salk receive recognition for 
the discovery and development of the polio 
vaccine. In this case, as in the case of ear- 
lier medals conferred on Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Thomas A. Edison, and Francis A. 
Quinn, special legislation was required to 
authorize an award.” 

The Rev. Francis A. Quinn of the Church 
of the Guardian Angel in New York received 
a merit award from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1940 because he helped police 
prevent a crazed and armed young bandit 
from making a suicide leap. 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Prof. Louis M. Hacker, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has written an article entitled 
“Why Not Oscars for Creative Minds, 
Too?” which appeared in the New York 
Times magazine of April 20, 1958. Pro- 
fessor Hacker says that the problem is 
not that we do not honor our intellectu- 
als—through Pulitzer prizes or annual 
awards—but that we do not do it as an 
appropriate act of official national rec- 
ognition. He proposes, among other 
things, Government awards for letters, 
including literary historians and critics; 
painting and architecture; music; social 
sciences, overlooked by Nobel; human 
rights, also not recognized by Nobel; 
physics and biological science; and pure 
speculation and scientific method. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be reprinted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way Nor Oscars FOR CREATIVE MINDS, Too? 
(By Louis M. Hacker) 

Many are the names we Americans cele- 
brate. There are the winners of Hollywood’s 
Oscars; baseball's most valued player of the 
year; the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce’s outstanding young executives; the 
members of the insurance industry’s million- 
dollar club; the automobile dealer who has 
sold the most Chevrolets or Fords; the Miss 
Americas of past and present, and scores of 
champion skaters, bowlers, skeet shooters, 
and fancy divers. But where is the homage 
for the intellectual, the scientist, the 
thinker? 

One summer, 5 or 6 years ago, my wife and 
I went to Honolulu. There we were able to 
watch a typical American ceremony of 
adulation. As every boat and plane un- 
loaded its quota of celebrities, they were met 
at dock and airport with the fanfare Ameri- 
cans love. A representative of the mayor's 
office was present to extend the hospitality 
of the city; the chamber of commerce offered 
its greetings; reporters for the local news- 
papers and radio stations were on hand to 
record the immortal prose of the visiting 
heroes and heroines; and the television 
cameras caught every trick of personality for 
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the later pleasure of those—on the island 
and the mainland—who could not be there 
in person to join in the welcome. 

That same summer, Herman J. Muller, 
distinguished biologist and Nobel Prize 
laureate in 1946 for his study of the heredi- 
tary effects of X-ray on the genes, also came 
to Honolulu, but the notice was tucked away 
in the back pages of the newspaper, along 
with the shipping news. Needless to say, he 
had not been met at the dock and, to my 
knowledge, was never interviewed. 

I am not saying this proves anything. A 
good deal about anti-intellectualism in 
America has been written by Americans and 
by both Europeans and Asians (after they 
got home) and I must admit I am of two 
minds. Perhaps we prize material success 
more than most people; and that is probably 
because so many of us—unlike the Europeans 
and Asians—enjoy the products of such 
striving and want to pay homage to those 
who have contributed to our comfort and 
leisure. (I confess I grow tired occasionally 
of hearing solemn Europeans and Asians lec- 
ture us on our want of spirituality. One sus- 
pects that the cultivation of the things of 
the spirit is a luxury only a few really can 
enjoy; the great masses of the people in 
underprivileged countries—and this goes for 
Europe as well as Asia—simply live uncom- 
plainingly brief lives of misery and bore- 
dom.) 

At the same time, the intellectual in 
America is not without honor in his own 
country. My only complaint is that the 
honors bestowed upon him are too modest 
and not frequent enough. I am aware of 
the fact that we have our ups and downs. In 
our history we have had outrageous dema- 
gogs and they have filled the land with a 
mass hysteria. As early as the 1830’s, Samuel 
F. B. Morse—none other than the inventor 
of the telegraph and a very good portrait 
painter—whipped New York and other com- 
munities into a frenzy with his inflammatory 
attacks on foreigners who, he said, were 
agents of a European conspiracy against the 
United States. 

And then there was Tom Watson, of Geor- 
gia, a Vice Presidential and a Presidential 
candidate of the egalitarian Populist Party, 
the author of biographies of Napoleon, Jef- 
ferson, and Jackson, who, in the early 1900's, 
suddenly turned viciously on Negroes and 
Catholics and preached white Protestant 
supremacy so persistently that many south- 
erners came to believe him. McCarthy and 
McCarthyism are too close to us and too 
painful for me to dilate on this unpleasant 
subject. 

Demagoguery and anti-intellectualism are 
not necessarily two sides of the same coin. 
Nor are the asseverations of intelligent for- 
eigners about our want of taste and spirit- 
uality to be taken at their face value. Some- 
times, in their arduous travels—and they 
have tried to see too much in too little time 
they have suffered physical discomforts, or 
not had their favorite dishes readily avail- 
able, or have been rendered nasty by a per- 
sonal experience, 

Charles Dickens is a case in point. He came 
to America in the early 1840’s determined to 
be displeased. America then had no inter- 
national copyright law and his highly suc- 
cessful novels were being pirated in the 
United States without any reward to himself; 
also, he had invested in American securities 
and the depression setting in in 1837 had 
seriously affected their values, if it had not 
wiped them out altogether. Dickens re- 
turned to England and proceeded to write 
his American Notes for General Circulation 
in 1842, as mean and puling a book as ever 
appeared, 

The United States was harsh and noisy in 
the 1840's; and at the same time that Dickens 
was complaining petulantly about its want 
of cultivation, the American lyceum move- 
ment was flourishing mightily and on its 
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platforms were appearing professors and men 
of letters to lecture before large audi- 
ences on, as the sponsors of the movement 
proudly boasted, history, art, science, and 
public questions. 

Indeed, adult education had its origins in 
America—in the lyceum, in Major Pond's 
celebrated American Lecture Bureau (Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, Mark 
Twain appeared regularly for Pond), in the 
Chautauqua and its Literary and Scientific 
Circle (when correspondence courses in self- 
improvement first began) and in the extra- 
ordinary proliferation of extension and resi- 
dential courses under the auspices of many 
of our great universities. 

The Chautauqua and its imitators served 
all the muses and the liberal arts (we must 
not forget that rhetoric in its popular form 
of oratory was one of them); and, along 
with serious discourses and readings on 
money, foreign policy, poetry, and the sci- 
ences, Americans were able to hear orations 
like Robert G. Ingersoll’s Mistakes of Moses 
and William Jennings Bryan’s The Cross of 
Gold. The fact is, for 3 years before he ap- 
peared on that famous night at the Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago, Bryan had been 
practicing his address before enthralled and 
aroused audiences up and down the Missis- 
sippi Valley. It was no wonder he was letter- 
perfect on July 9, 1896. 

I confess puzzlement about all this talk of 
anti-intellectualism when I consider our 
reading habits and more particularly the 
sensational success of the paperbacks in 
America—a success far transcending those 
of paperbacks in Britain and on the conti- 
nent. True, we came to the serious paper- 
backs late. But look at them now: The 
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vil books, Beacon books, Canterbury books, 
Compass books, Evergreen books, Meridian 
books, New Directions, St. Martin's, the Uni- 
versal Library, and many, many more, con- 
taining thousands of volumes in history, the 
social and physical sciences, literature, and 
the arts, and selling tens of thousands of 
copies every day in drugstores, supermarkets, 
department stores, gift shops, newsstands, 
as well as in the traditional bookstores. 

The point of complaint here is not that we 
do not blow the trumpet and beat the drum 
for our intellectuals, but we do not do it in 
the grand manner. We have our Pulitizer 
prizes (with inflation, the individual awards 
have dwindled almost to token payments) 
and the New York film critics and the New 
York drama critics hand out scrolls annual- 
ly. But how can we compare these with the 
whopping and whacking shows the British, 
the French, and the Swedes put on regu- 
larly? 

Twice a year, in the Birthday List and on 
New Year's, England’s Queen honors the 
Commonwealth’s greats—politicians and 
brewers, of course, and football players, 
cricketeers, and jockeys, too, but also histo- 
rians, poets, painters, novelists, and scien- 
tists. And the whole land swells with pride 
and rings with praises as the new knights 
and dames and the freshly created O. B. E.’s, 
O. B. E.’s, G. B. E's, K. C. B. s, and O. M.'s 
are acclaimed. 

We have our American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, it is true, but how can its prosaic 
and almost secret elections compare with the 
big show put on by the French when the 
newly chosen immortals appear in their gold 
embroidered empire suits, cocked hat under 
arm to deliver their orations before a whole 
applauding nation? The annual Nobel cere- 
mony is a gala Swedish turnout; and if the 
laureates wear only full evening clothes and 
white tie, their wives are in their glittering 
best; they are personally received by the 
King, and the cash awards are still large 
enough, if not to retire on, certainly to send 
all the children through college. 

We ought to do better. I think it was 
Thomas Jefferson, that consummate aristo- 
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crat and lover of the common man (if the 
common man remained a farmer), who got 
us off on the wrong foot. Certainly, George 
Washington and his Federalist friends tried 
to start the young republic off with the right 
kind of pomp and circumstance. 

When George Washington crossed from 
the New Jersey shore to New York (it was 
the first capital of the new republic and 
here he was to be inaugurated), he did so 
in a magnificent barge rowed by thirteen 
master pilots in white uniform. The whole 
harbor was filled with boats, hung out with 
flags, and they formed in a procession, be- 
hind the Presidential barge, while guns 
boomed and bands played. As the day 
lengthened, there were illuminations and 
fireworks and a chorus sang, to the tune of 
“God Save the King,” this verse, among 
others; 


“Thrice welcome to this shore, 
Our leader now no more, 
But ruler thou; 
Oh truly good and great! 
Long live to glad our state, 
Where countless honors wait 
to deck thy brow.” 


Washington deported himself in line with 
these elegant sentiments, setting up what 
his political opponents called a court, where 
his magnificently turned out supporters and 
friends met regularly in levees. 

But Jefferson, fresh from a French court 
where the queen wanted to be honored for 
her triumphs in the dairy and the king was 
a skilled locksmith—this plus the cry of 
sans-culottism that the Jacobins raised— 
was hostile to the “aristocratic and mon- 
archical” Federalists. He dressed plainly and 
even carelessly, wore his own hair and did 
not powder it. When he came to be in- 
augurated President in 1801, he disdained 
a carriage and walked from his boarding 
house to the still half-built Capitol—to start 
a cult of ceremonial simplicity that we over- 
look only when it comes to celebrating 
our heroes in the entertainment and sports 
worlds. 

We should start over again, taking a leaf 
from the British, French, and Swedish ex- 
periences, Let us celebrate our truly crea- 
tive men and women every year with a na- 
tional fete and with awards of such im- 
pressive size that every man, woman and 
child in the United States will kzow that 
they are titans worthy of salute. If nothing 
else, the amount of the cash handed out will 
prove it. 

I therefore propose the following: 

(1) That Congress yote annually a set of 
prizes for creative accomplishment in the 
arts, letters and the natural and social 
sciences, each one to be of the order of 
$25,000 to $50,000. There should be at least 
10 and even as many as 20 such prizes a 
year. A half million to a million dollars ex- 
pended in this fashion annually will impress 
even the most obtuse with the fact that the 
things of the mind are really important. 

(2) That with each prize go a decoration 
(to be hung around the neck) and an appro- 
priate ribbon or rosette for the buttonhole. 

(3) That proper committees be set up for 
the following fields (among others) to pick 
in each several men or women each year who 
have been truly creative: 

Letters: We should, when we honor poets, 
novelists, and dramatists, not overlook lit- 
erary historians and literary critics. 

Painting and architecture: Let us not 
slight the graphic arts (where we are very 
good) and abstract painting (where we are 
leading the world). 

Music. 

Social sciences: Nobel overlooked this cate- 
gory. The statistical analysis of business 
and social behavior had its pioneering work 
done here in America; so did the study of 
group and community moves and conduct. 

Human rights: Nobel was interested in 
peace only; but what of all those brave 
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spirits who continue to fight against intol- 
erance, injustice, and just plain common 
meanness? Our American annals have been 
filled, and still are, with the names of cou- 
rageous men and women who want to see 
human dignity and privacy preserved. 

Physical and biological sciences: Nobel, of 
course, anticipated us here, but there are 
many, many more distinguished persons 
whom the Nobel committees pass by. 

Pure speculation and the scientific method: 
We should not leave the philosophers out; 
indeed, these are our wholly unknown 
heroes, 

(4) That these be called the Presidential 
prizes and they be awarded annually in 
Washington by the President himself in a 
ceremony and appropriate festivities match- 
ing anything the Europeans can do in this 
line. 

(5) That there be erected in Washington 
a proper building, called the Presidential 
Academy, for permanent exhibits of the 
works of these American laureates. Here 
their pictures shown, their plays acted, 
and their accomplishments displayed in 
working models, dioramas, charts, and 
graphs. 

This is the proper way to salute those 
who have devoted long, fruitful, and usually 
austere lives to the cultivation of the good, 
the true and the beautiful. We have creative 
spirits, both old and young, who merit regu- 
larly our recognition, homage—and a really 
thumping award. This last—and an elegant 
show, including illuminations and trans- 
parencles— will go far to convince the Ameri- 
can people that our intellectual heroes and 
heroines are worth making a fuss over. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine of April 24, 
1955, printed an article by Rene Sedillot 
entitled Now Medals for Civilians, Too.” 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
also be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now MEDALS ror CryLTIANS, Too 


(President Eisenhower has proposed that 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of a successful 
polio vaccine, be awarded the first Congres- 
sional Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement and that a Federal Advisory 
Commission be set up to help select future 
recipients. Here a Frenchman, whose coun- 
try has long been decorating its citizens for 
distinguished service, offers some advice on 
the subject.) 

(By Rene Sedillot) 

Parts—As a citizen of one of those na- 
tions of old Europe where the hunt for 
honorary distinctions is a popular pastime, 
I would like to offer the benefit of our expe- 
rience in the delicate matter of handing out 
awards to deserving citizens, 

I should like to begin by relating a family 
anecdote. In the days of good King Henry IV, 
one of my ancestors, who had a farm some- 
where near Orleans, was received at the 
palace of Fontainebleau, probably with some 
deputation of peasants. The King showed 
his admiring visitors the royal flower beds. 

“Have you ever seen anything lovelier?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sire,” spoke up my ancestor boldly. 
“Come to my place; I'll let you see something 
still finer.” 

The following summer, the King went to 
visit the old man’s farm and the latter 
showed his sovereign the rolling fields of 
ripening corn. “In truth,” exclaimed the 
King, “your grain is finer than my flowers, my 
good fellow.” 

Thereupon, the King presented my fore- 
bear with an ear of corn in gold and author- 
ized him to add to the family name the 
title, “of the Golden Ear.” Neither the name 
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nor the jewel has come down to me; they 
must have strayed into some other branch 
of the family. But the story of our ancestor 
has been carefully handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

This tale shows how kings (and republics) 
can honor their humblest servants. 

The American Government rewards bril- 
liant deeds on the field of battle; why should 
it not also recognize, to a greater extent than 
it does, other outstanding achievements— 
those of citizens who bring glory to their 
country and serve civilization by the moral 
qualities, or their work in the cause of peace? 

This would encourage virtue and high en- 
deavor. Men have a keener relish for privi- 
leges and honors than for equality, and are 
not insensible to rewards and their exterior 
signs, Their inherent vanity is thereby sat- 
isfled. 

The French Revolution, in the name of 
equality, imagined it could do away with 
decorations, just as it had abolished titles 
of nobility. The convention, by a decree 
of Brumaire (October 22-November 20) of 
the year II (1793), ordered the surrender of 
all crosses and medals within a week; those 
who defied the order were to be jailed. But 
only 6 years later, we find the government 
deciding to reestablish national rewards for 
soldiers who had rendered brilliant service 
to the republic. Swords of honor were sub- 
stituted for decorations. 

Then soon afterward, Bonaparte created 
the Legion of Honor. “I challenge anyone,” 
he said, “to show me a republic, ancient or 
modern, in which there have not been dec- 
orations. Some people call them baubles. 
Well, it is by means of baubles that one leads 
men.” He had learned the lesson from 
Machiavelli with his dictum that well-con- 
ducted republics establish rewards for their 
citizens. 

What kind of rewards, then, should be 
given? Well, they can assume an infinite 
variety of forms, ranging from the most 
material to the most abstract 

The most commonplace is the gift. Thus 
the states of antiquity used to offer their 
best servants, slaves or money. After Au- 
gusta, the Roman Empire, which had a 
sense of the practical, gave gold. In France, 
the same convention which had suppressed 
the old class distinctions promised a billion 
francs for distribution among the defenders 
of the fatherland. 

These gifts were often granted in the form 
of pensions; you handed out a comfortable 
pension to your veterans or your disabled 
soldiers or to men of outstanding achieye- 
ment. Our King Francis I attached Leo- 
nardo da Vinci to his service by granting 
his an annuity of 700 crowns, and the Em- 
press Catherine II, in order to pension Dide- 
rot without hurting his feelings, had the 
happy idea of buying his library, then of 
leaving him in charge of it with the title 
of curator, at a yearly salary of 1,200 livres. 

For a long time, one of the classic rewards 
was a grant of land. Roman citizens who 
had deserved well of the city received as 
much land as could be plowed in a day. 
Horatius Cocles was even allotted the total 
acreage that could be encircled by a day's 
plowing. Napoleon, who has a partiality for 
imitating Rome, endowed his faithful fol- 
lowers with majorats, large hereditary es- 
tates. 

I hardly imagine, however, that the pro- 
posed American commission would encour- 
age gifts of this kind. After all, men are 
more responsive to honors which, though 
abstract, are durable and visible, than to con- 
crete presents, not obvious to the public and 
soon forgotten. The whole point of an honor 
is that it should hit the eye. 

Nor are mere words of praise enough. To 
proclaim that such and such a citizen has 
“deserved well of his country,” to flatter him 
with a public oration or a solemn vote of 
thanks, even with three cheers or a flourish 
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of trumpets, are the usual methods. But 
once the speeches or the cheers have died 
away, what remains? The wind. 

Neither would I advise, by way of recom- 
pense, other transient honors. Rome used to 
offer a curule chair in the Colosseum to the 
citizen she wished to honor, or gave him the 
privilege of riding in the general’s chariot at 
a triumph. Louis XIV welcomed Molière to 
his table. Such rewards were too fleeting. 

What about erecting statues to great men 
during their lifetime? Certain sculptors of 
Argos put up their own statues alongside 
their other works, while Alexander the Great 
had statues made of certain of his soldiers. 
But in our day this kind of homage is re- 
served for the defunct. For someone still 
alive it suggests a kind of premature burial. 

One should think especially of spectacular 
rewards. In the Middle Ages valiant warriers 
were dubbed knights. Napoleon transformed 
his ministers, as well as his marshals, into 
counts, dukes, or princes. England still turns 
out sirs and lords in series. 

America has decided, quite rightly, to pin 
decorations on the breasts of those worthy 
of honors—just as badges of rank or gold 
braid are handed out in armies the world 
over. No one so far has thought up any 
better scheme. Ribbon or rosette—a decora- 
tion always looks impressive. A string of 
them on the lapel gives tone to a drawing 
room: 

In France we have had the Cross of St. 
Louis and now we have the Legion of Honor. 
England has the Garter. One máy smile, but 
these are baubles to which no one turns a 
blind eye. 

Dr. Salk has already received medals, 
plaques, and cups sent to him by clubs, 
medical associations, hospitals, and insur- 
ance companies. Will every American send 
him a dollar, as has been suggested? It is 
not enough, Napoleon would have made 
him a Prince of Health. He is now about 
to become, in a sense, the first dignitary of 
a new American Order. 

There is no doubt that in every country 
the military are handed out more distinc- 
tions of this sort than civilians. Courage 
and warlike exploits have more dramatic 
appeal than the obscure tasks of peace, Like- 
wise, uniforms offer a more generous hos- 
pitality to medals than the sack suit. 

And yet, civil virtues are not to be ignored. 
I fail to see why they should not have their 
share of rewards. My daughter, Isabel, age 6, 
is very proud when she comes back from 
school sporting a cross of merit on her 
apron; my son Philip, age 7, is proud as 
Punch at the thought that he will soon win 
the right to wear a Boy Scout's kerchief, and 
he'll work hard to have the stars which will 
stand on his sleeves for the badges he can 
earn. In this respect, adults are just big 
children. Offer them Olympic medals, Nobel 
prizes, Swords of Honor, or decorations, and 
you'll be able to do what you like with them. 

Am I right in imagining that the proposed 
awards would be specially intended to en- 
courage literature and the fine arts? Others 
have had the same idea. Virgil got 10,000 
sestertiae (that’s about $900) for each verse 
of the story of Marcellus. Rabelais was pen- 
sioned by Francis I and Ronsard by Charles 
IX. Richelieu drew up a list of favors which 
the state ought to grant its great writers. 

Artists have also received their full meas- 
ure of awards, Athens provided the most 
gifted in each branch of art with free lodg- 
ings in the Prytaneum. Florence gave the 
freedom of the city and a large annuity to 
Giotto. The kings of France conferred the 
title of “Painter to the King” on Leonardo 
da Vinci, Lebrun, Mignard, Vanloo, and 
Boucher, among others. And we must not 
forget the scholars. Louis XIV gave a pen- 
sion to Huygens and Cassini, foreigners 
though they were. 

Civilians perhaps have had greater need 
of recompenses than the military. Booty 
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never comes the way of civillans. It nrust 
have been of this that the French Constitu- 
ent Assembly was thinking in 1791 when, on 
abolishing the former royal orders, it re- 
served the right to institute a unique deco- 
ration appropriate to the reward of virtue, 
talent, and services rendered to the state. 

Napoleon had a similar intention when he 
created the Legion of Honor. His idea was 
to combine in it soldiers, whom in general 
he distrusted, and civilians. Authorities of 
the French Republic have had the same 
thought in multiplying decorations ear- 
marked for meritorious services and talents 
of all sorts and kinds; the Life-Saving Me- 
dal, the Order of Agriculture (familiarly 
known as “the Leek”), the Order of Palms of 
the University and a variety of others. A 
Post Office Distinguished Service Order has 
just been created. Why not a Treasury Or- 
der, reserved for the most valiant among the 
taxpayers? Such medals afford a lot of 
simple pleasure to their recipients and cost 
little to the state donating them. 

I foresee some objections to the plan. First 
of all, who will designate the deserving citi- 
zens, who will determine the distributions 
of rewards? The government, of course, on 
the recommendation of the services con- 
cerned; the colonel asks for the Croix de 
Guerre for the most gallant of his soldiers; 
the director of the Fine Arts Ministry asks 
for a distinction for a certain deserving 
artist. 

But choice Is always a difficult thing. How 
could arbitrary decisions be avoided? 
Wouldn't pressures and passions warp the 
choices? Each time a new list of those dec- 
orated is published there is jealousy and 
criticism. Sometimes they are justified. 
Awards have provoked scandals in many 
countries. But scandals are quickly for- 
gotten. 

There is another objection. Awards, just 
as much as paper currency, are depreciated 
by inflation, Also, small sovereign states 
traffic in them. Gaverini, the caricaturist, 
joking with someone who had recently been 
decorated, remarked: The Legion of Honor? 
What the devil have you done to have that?” 
“I applied for it,” replied the other, 

Then one of Sacha Guitry’s characters, who 
had succeeded in getting the red ribbon, 
says: “Anyway, it always proves something; 
either you deserve it, or you know the right 
people.“ 

Nevertheless, I should like to end by quot - 
ing Machiavelli, to whom the art of govern- 
ment was no mystery: “It is needful if you 
wish that there be a dread of chastisement 
for evil nations, that the righteous ones may 
be duly requited. And though the Republic 
be poor and powerless to make great gifts, 
yet it must ever give what it can, for, little 
though may be the presents one makes to a 
citizen for rendering the most considerable 
service, yet he receives them as something 
great and redounding to his honor.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope that we will be able to vote this ses- 
sion on a bill to establish a Medal for 
Distinguished Civilian Achievement. As 
I have indicated, a bill similar to the one 
I am introducing today, has cleared the 
committee in the other body. The bill 
should not take a great deal of time to 
handle here. It is a simple proposal, 
easily understood. It should be easy to 
resolve our views. Yet the establishment 
of this type of recognition of those who 
are contributing most to America in 
peaceful pursuits would, I am sure, be a 
highly significant step toward enriching 
our way of life. 

There are, of course, many other ways 
the Congress can assist in enriching our 
culture. One of the most articulate and 
effective exponents of further Congres- 
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sional attention to the whole field of art 
and culture is the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from New Jersey, FRANK 
‘THOMPSON, 

In the current issue of the Progressive 
magazine he has contributed an article 
entitled Our Cultural Crisis.” In it he 
examines the challenge facing our coun- 
try in cultural affairs, and in doing so 
he discusses several proposals for Con- 
gressional action. Many of these pro- 
posals are ones which I have joined, and 
all of them are ones which I support. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
Representative THompson’s article be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUR CULTURAL CRISIS 


(By Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Of 
New Jersey) 

America today is confronted by a many- 
sided challenge. The danger is not that we 
will fail to respond to the challenge sym- 
bolized by the Soviet sputniks and economic 
offensives in Asia and Africa. The danger 
is rather that we will respond only to cer- 
tain facts of the challenge and neglect 
others. 

The challenge to our military security is 
great; it must be met with more courage 
and imagination than we have yet demon- 
strated. But in meeting this challenge and 
the related challenge of scientific education, 
we may overlook the broader crisis confront- 
ing not only the United States but Western 
civilization itself. That broader crisis is a 
cultural crisis—one involving economics, 
art, and religion, as well as military 
security. 

There are ominous signs that the present 
crisis is forcing America to become a Rome 
rather than an Athens. There are many 
Americans who see clearly the need of le- 
gions of armed men, but who fail to see the 
need of a broad general education in the 
humanities. There are many Americans 
who see the need of missiles, but who fail 
to see that the ultimate validity of national 
defense depends upon the values we defend 
rather than the technology of defense. 
There are many people who see the need of 
military and political allies, but who fail 
to see the significance of cultural exchange 
in art, music, and drama. 

The administration is cutting back its 
education program while giving us bigger 
and better missiles, highways, and post offices. 
Now it is talking about trips to the moon. 
Recently 13 members of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee wrote the Presi- 
dent asking, “Which is more important, Mr. 
President, adequate classrooms or chrome- 
trimmed letter chutes?” Highways, moon 
trips, missiles, and post offices are un- 
doubtedly needed but it is time we put first 
things first. If we fail to keep ahead in edu- 
cation, to provide both quality in education 
and adequate facilities for study, we will be 
disastrously endangering our Nation's future. 
These things are more important than shiny 
new post offices and multilane highways. 

I find myself in agreement with Dr. Henry 
Heald, president of the Ford Foundation, 
who said recently that education and exer- 
cise of the mind are not luxuries but neces- 
sities. The race today is a race for political 
economic, scientific, and cultural supremacy. 
We must understand this before time runs 
out for us. 

The United States has become a military, 
economic, and political leader of the Free 
World. The success of our leadership de- 
pends largely upon a proper balance between 
material and nonmaterial values in our 
daily lives, in our education, in the use of 
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leisure time. We must not depend upon ma- 
terial wealth to maintain world prestige; 
rather, our leadership must be firmly based 
upon an understanding of the people of the 
world and freedom of exchange of ideas. A 
mature, stable, and enlightened govern- 
ment must have wisdom which is infused 
with a deep humanism to command the re- 
spect of our allies, the allegiance of the 
uncommitted peoples, and the loyalty of 
our citizens, 

Many view the Russian sputniks as a direct 
challenge to our leadership. Although many 
recognize the man-made moons of the Soviet 
Union as a technical challenge to our Na- 
tion, I consider the real challenge to come 
from the rapid progress of the U. S. S. R. 
in education and its tradition in the promo- 
tion of the arts. European countries today 
continue the tradition of court patronage of 
the fine arts, making available art galleries 
and museums, opera and theater and exten- 
sive programs in the arts as a part of every- 
day life. These programs are considered to 
be a part of the education of every citizen. 

During the first 6 of the 10 grades in their 
primary-secondary schools, Soviet students 
take 1 hour of drawing and 1 hour of singing 
each week. Considerable time is also devoted 
to the handicrafts, and special training and 
study opportunities are afforded artistically 
gifted youth. In some of the larger cities of 
the U. S. S. R. there are special 11-year 
schools of music, art, and ballet. Children 
are selected each year to attend these schools 
which provide the academic education of the 
primary-secondary schools plus rigorous 
education in the arts. Tuition at these 
schools is free and so is board when neces- 


sary. 

The United States Office of Education re- 
ports that the Soviet semiprofessional 
schools, which occupy a position on the 
U. S. S. R. educational ladder between 
the primary- secondary school and the 
institution of higher learning, provide ex- 
tensive and thorough art education. The re- 
port shows that of 3,425 such schools, 197 are 
arts schools, 109 are music schools, 48 are 
creative and applied arts schools, 14 theatri- 
cal schools, 15 choreographic schools, and 11 
are movie industry and screen acting schools, 
The report also shows that there are more 
than 50 institutions of higher education 
which offered art as a major course, 

As with everything else in the U. S. S. R., 
the fine arts are intended to serve the aims 
of the Communist Party and have become 
a highly effective instrument in the achieve- 
ment of the party’s approved objectives and 
policy. We know that any of the disciplines 
can become important in terms of the uses 
to which it is put. The arts can either serve 
the cause of democracy or only wait upon 
our call. If we do not seek to develop an 
appreciation of the beauty of the arts, this 
phase of culture can become as useless as 
able-bodied men on the unemployed list. 
The potential is there but the call to use is 
absent. 

How can we develop greater interest in 
the arts among our citizens? There are 
many approaches, and to me one of the most 
important moves we must make is to reach 
an agreement on a positive program of ac- 
tivities. This program should accomplish 
certain objectives such as the development 
of international relations, the expansion of 
our knowledge and appreciation of the many 
different patterns of culture throughout the 
world, and the extension to more of our 
citizens of an opportunity to participate in 
widespread cultural activity. 

The Humphrey-Thompson Act of 1956 
represents such a developing plan, and pro- 
vides for the promotion and strengthening 
of international relations through cultural 
exchanges and participation in international 
fairs and festivals. 

Among other things this act establishes a 
top-level Federal committee concerned with 
the arts both abroad and at home. The new 
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art committee serves in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Secretary of State, the President 
of the United States, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency, and 
other leading officials. It also works with 
the Operations Coordinating Board which 
is headed by Under Secretary of State Chris- 
tian A. Herter, and with an interagency 
committee of top Government officials, in- 
cluding the Librarian of Congress, the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the Director of the National Gallery of Art. 

The overwhelming evidence that our art 
and our artists are having great success 
abroad as this Nation’s good-will ambassa- 
dors is a source of deep gratification. This 
success is having a lasting effect in changing 
the picture held by the peoples of other 
countries of the dominant character of the 
United States and its citizens. Such evi- 
dence may be found, for instance, in a 
Manila newspaper report that “Asians by 
the thousands have modified their concept 
of America as an originally materialistic 
country after going through the beautiful 
experience of listening to an American sym- 
phony orchestra or hearing wise words from 
the mouth of so native an American as Wil- 
liam Faulkner.” 

The See It Now report of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on the triumphant 
Far Eastern tour of Marian Anderson 
showed many millions of Americans for the 
first time how this type of art program pro- 
motes cultural understanding. The recent 
triumph of the 23-year-old Texas pianist, 
Van Cliburn, who won the first prize in the 
Soviet Union’s international Tchaikovsky 
piano competition, is also an outstanding 
example of the international language of the 
arts and their tremendous potential for 
promoting international cultural under- 
standing. 

The Federal Government, particularly the 
administration, must wake up immediately 
to the significance and importance of cul- 
tural exchanges. Unfortunately, until re- 
cently Washington officials considered that 
brains, science, the humanities, and the arts 
were expendable. 

Keen observers in and out of Government, 
Federal officials, and the Congress are alarm- 
ed over Russian propaganda that depicts 
the U. S. S. R. as the cradle of culture and 
the fine arts, and the United States Gov- 
ernment as unconcerned with the rich herit- 
age of art and culture of Western civiliza- 
tion. In many areas of the world a place of 
honor is given to leaders in the arts and in- 
tellectual fields. In those countries the 
artist is not called a longhair, and the in- 
tellectual is not dismissed as an egghead. I 
am convinced the Federal Government must 
grasp this nettle because in many areas of 
the world we are considered anti-intellec- 
tual and deficient in culture. I do not need 
to document the low esteem in which artists 
and intellectuals have long been held in this 
country. 

When Queen Elizabeth recently visited 
our country, both President Eisenhower and 
the Queen called for a pool of the best tech- 
nological, scientific, and cultural brains in 
the Western World to out-match the Rus- 
sians. However, the columnist, Inez Robb, 
reported that the lists of those attending 
the four glittering dinners attended by the 
Queen during her stay in Washington did 
not contain the name of one person dis- 
tinguished in the arts and sciences. Accord- 
ing to Miss Robb, “military brass in enough 
fruit salad and gold braid to equip the whole 
Albanian Army turned up at the state din- 
ner at the White House and that given in 
Her Majesty's honor at the Pan American 
Union by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, and Mrs. Dulles, and the luncheon 
given by Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon.” 

But this is only one side of Washington, 
the political side. Although the administra- 
tion swings between the two extremes of 
campaigning against all “eggheads” and 
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forming such groups as CASE—the Com- 
mittee of the Arts and Sciences for Eisen- 
hower—to help reelect the President, there 
are many in Washington who are charting a 
sounder course—a course consistent with our 
deepest and truest traditions of respect for 
learning and the arts. 

The American Council on Education, 
which represents 140 educational organiza- 
tions and more than 1,000 educational in- 
stitutions, recently issued a statement de- 
claring that “continued progress in the hu- 
manities, the arts, and the social sciences, as 
well as in science and technology, is highly 
essential to our national survival and well- 
being.” 

The AFL-CIO has advised the Congress it 
is appalled by the President’s failure to men- 
tion the classroom shortage in his plans for 
meeting the recession, and lists the educa- 
tional needs of the country in this order: 
(1) school construction; (2) teacher salary 
increases; (3) inclusion of the humanities as 
well as science in any Federal scholarship 
program. At its recent national convention 
the AFL-CIO adopted a major policy declara- 
tion warning that “our national and inter- 
national needs call for trained people in the 
arts and humanities as well as the sciences, 
We need trained diplomats and economists 
and political scientists and language experts 
as well as physicists and engineers.” 

Concurrent with action to meet the new 
scientific threat of the U. S. S. R. the 
Congress has taken the following steps to 
meet the Russian cultural challenge: 

Appropriated more than $14 million for 
United States participation in the Brussels 
World's Fair. 

Enacted legislation sponsored by Senators 
CLINTON ANDERSON and HUBERT HUMPHREY 
and myself, transferring the historic Patent 
Office Building to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to provide a permanent home of the 
century-old National Collection of Fine Arts, 
a National Portrait Gallery, and an impor- 
tant program of contemporary art. 

The Commission of Fine Arts, adopting a 
suggestion of mine, has established an Ad- 
visory Panel on the Performing Arts. 

Legislation sponsored by Senator J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, Senator HUMPHREY, and myself 
to appoint an assistant to the Secretary of 
State for International Cultural Relations 
to coordinate the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, 
Humphrey-Thompson, and mutual security 
programs, to avoid duplication and save 
money, has been approyed by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The legislation was developed following stud- 
ies by the Congress and the Hoover Com- 
mission and will probably be enacted into 
law before the end of this session. 

The Senate Public Works Subcommittee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds has con- 
cluded hearings on a measure Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT and I have sponsored to establish a 
National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts as a branch of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and there is every likelihood it will 
pass in the Congress, This measure would 
provide a building which would be erected 
on Government-donated land. 

Senator Humpnrey and I are developing 
plans to make the Humphrey-Thompson Act 
provide for a true cultural exchange program 
in the same way the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts provide for true educational ex- 
change. 

These are some of the steps that are being 
taken in Washington to advance the arts 
and make the National Capital the cultural 
center of the Free World in the same degree 
that it is already a political, economic, and 
military center. 

I believe that an increasing number of 
Americans are coming to realize that the 
art of understanding other people, which 
lies at the heart of genuine international 
leadership, is learned by the study of litera- 
ture, language, philosophy, the arts, and 
other cultural disciplines. They are coming 
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to realize, too, I think, that the Federal 
Government has a vital function to perform 
in providing emphasis to the enduring values 
of our civilization. 

The arts enrich and ennoble our lives; they 
give us vision, As Walter Lippmann, one of 
the most competent critics of our times, 
noted recently, there is “an ominous tendency 
in American education to teach more and 
more students less and less of the great 
disciplines which form an educated man. It 
is in this, more than in the ups and downs 
in the military balance of power, that there 
lies the deepest danger to our American so- 
ciety. We can most surely defend ourselves 
against conquest or domination. What we 
have to worry about is that with the de- 
clining level of education, with the vulgari- 
zation of the cultural standards in our mass 
society, we shall become a big but second- 
rate people, fat, Philistine, and self-indul- 

ent.” 

p As the city of Athens so long ago became 
known as the home of all learning, so must 
America be known not only for her great 
strength and high levels of production but 
also for her humane world leadership, her 
enduring democratic traditions, and her rich 
heritage of the arts of many cultures. 

It is the cultivation of this cultural her- 
itage which should be one of our primary 
objectives for development in the immediate 
future if we wish to gain the respect of peo- 
ples throughout the world. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3968) to provide for the 
conferring of an award to be known as 
the Medal for Distinguished Civilian 
Achievement, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM — 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3778) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. BIBLE submitted amendments, 

intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Address delivered by Senator Cooper at 
commencement exercises of Howard Uni- 
versity, June 6, 1958. 
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OUR DEFENSE POLICIES RECONSID- 
ERED—IV—MASS RETALIATION 
VERSUS GRADUATED DETER- 
RENCE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate 
for 12 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, our 
country has found itself committed his- 
torically to the “all-or-nothing” prin- 
ciple in seeking victory in war. Our de- 
mand has been for “unconditional sur- 
render.” Except in the Korean war, this 
objective has been reached, 

In this century we and our allies ob- 
tained the unconditional surrender of 
Germany in the First World War. In the 
Second World War, again Germany, and 
finally Japan, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. In the case of Japan we assured 
the unconditionality of its surrender by 
dropping A-bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki after it had become clear that 
the civilian government of Japan was 
ready to sue for peace, 

Unconditional surrender is a term 
which is grateful to the ear, but in prac- 
tice it brings with it problems which 
might have been avoided. In the case of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it opened the 
Pandora's box of atomic warfare. In the 
case of both Germany and Japan, it gave 
the victor an onerous responsibility for 
insuring the economic recovery of the 
vanquished. In Korea we forwent un- 
conditional surrender. While I am one 
of those who believe that the Free World 
missed in that war an opportunity for 
greatly improving its position, yet at least 
the war ended. Unconditional surrender 
would have been purchased at a price we 
should have been unwilling to pay. Total 
defeat of an enemy is not by definition an 
absolute good. It may be a calamity. 
Somewhere short of that objective there 
is usually to be found a compromised 
position which is best for the combatants 
and best for the world. 

In this age of atomic warfare the spirit 
of unconditional surrender inevitably is 
expressed in the phrase and policy of 
“massive retaliation,” when it is applied 
to anything short of atomic attack. The 
powers of retaliation are so stupendously 
massive, and would bring in return such 
countermassive retaliation, that the 
term is very properly sinking into disuse 
except as an underlying assumption of 
the atomic stalemate. 

Now there is a wide range of offensive 
actions not to be met by massive retali- 
ation, but which must be met somehow. 
Having arrived at a balance of power 
in global armament, we must seek a bal- 
ance in more restricted conflict, Where 
shall it be formed? 

Mr. President, it is my belief that a 
balance in more restricted warfare is 
available to complement the atomic 
stalemate of global warfare. That 
needed balance is to be found in “grad- 
uated deterrence.” To the best of my 
knowledge that phrase was first used 
and that policy first described by an 
officer in the Air Force Reserve, Col. 
Richard Leghorn, in an article which 
he published in the United States News 
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and World Report of January 28, 1955. 
That article was entitled No Need To 
Bomb Cities To Win War.” He recom- 
mended that we make it known to the 
world that we are prepared to meet 
minor inyasions and military aggression 
by means strong enough to stop them. 
This means included the use of atomic 
weapons, and is particularly inclusive 
of the wide range of tactical weapons 
then under development and now in 
supply. 

Recognizing its importance, I called 
the attention of the Senate to Colonel 
Leghorn's proposal in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, volume 101, part 8, page 10138. 
Furthermore, I took pains to make his 
personal acquaintance. Discovering that 
he was European manager for the East- 
man Kodak Co., I took advantage of a 
trip to London the following spring to 
meet him there. The net result of that 
acquaintance was a meeting. at the 
Athenaeum Club in which a number of 
others interested in the same subject 
gathered for lunch and discussion. 
Among. those present besides Colonel 
Leghorn and myself were Liddel Hart, 
the well-known military strategist and 
commentator in two World Wars; Den- 
nis Healy, the brilliant young Labor 
member of the British Parliament; and 
Adm. Anthony Buzzard, formerly in 
charge of information for the British 
Navy. Admiral Buzzard, as well as 
Colonel Leghorn, has continued to give 
constructive thought to graduated de- 
terrence. To him I am indebted for 
much of the following presentation. The 
case he makes is this: 

The Western Governments have for a 
long time been offering their people— 
or at least been appearing to offer 
them—an “all or nothing“ defense pol- 
icy; that is, one which seems to say: 
“If there is to be any fighting at all be- 
yond a minor incident, we are all going 
to commit suicide and genocide.” 

The natural and inevitable public re- 
action, which has been evident in Ger- 
many, and some other continental coun- 
tries, for some time, and is now gaining 
a considerable hold in Great Britain, is to 
say: “Thank you very much, we will 
choose nothing”; and as a result, we are 
now being faced with widespread de- 
mands for unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, and varying degrees of nonviolent 
resistance and pacifism. 

This situation arises, of course, from 
our dilemma of not being able to deal 
with Communist conventional forces, 
without using at least some nuclear 
weapons. The dilemma would not oc- 
cur in the case of a minor incident, which 
could be dealt with by conventional 
forces only, or in the unlikely event of 
an all-out Communist aggression, which 
would be all too likely to lead to total 
global war, whatever our policy. 

The dilemma lies in the large “grey 
area” in between these two fairly clear- 
cut situations, where arguments and con- 
flicts may’ well arise, either due to lim- 
ited Communist aggression, or to Com- 
munist miscalculation, following perhaps 
the action of some third party like Egypt 
or Korea. 

He makes three suggestions regarding 
our dilemma in this grey area.“ First, 
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that the basic aim of Western defense 
policy should be to escape from the di- 
lemma, and to get into a position in 
which we are able to deal with limited 
threats by limited means. 

And then he suggests that in order to 
achieve this aim, we have to take two 
simultaneous and interdependent courses 
of action, The first is openly to estab- 
lish a distinction between local tactical 
atomic war and total global war, which 
at the moment most people think is im- 
possible. The second is openly to ac- 
cept the overall balance of power or 
stalemate in terms of total global war, as 
I have already suggested. 

These two courses of action should be 
pursued as well as—not instead of—dis- 
armament, for it is no good wait.ng for 
disarmament alone to release us from 
our dilemma. Only when the Commu- 
nists see that we are going to get out of 
our dilemma by our own exertions, will 
they, in my view, strive for effective dis- 
armament, genuinely. 

But what is urgently required as a 
first step toward restoring the local bal- 
ance of power, is to convince the world 
that tactical atomic war can be strictly 
limited, and that it need not spread to 
total global war. This, Mr. Dulles has 
made one or two halfhearted attempts to 
do, and he has been later supported by 
Mr. Lester Pearson and others. But, as 
yet, NATO policy does not seem to have 
moved any appreciable distance in this 
direction, and in England the last defense 
white paper and subsequent Government 
statements have left that country in 
considerable disunity and confusion on 
this point. 

So the third conclusion to be drawn 
is that the first course of action required 
is an open declaration establishing, in 
general terms, a distinction between lo- 
cal tactical atomic and total global war. 
Either we must do that, or stop spend- 
ing such vast sums on tactical atomic 
weapons. 

Now although this will do much to 
help restore the local balance of power, 
it will not in itself complete it. For this, 
considerably greater resources and pri- 
ority are required to be devoted to the 
provision of stronger and more mobile 
tactical forces of all sorts, both conven- 
tional and atomic. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the nature 
of a local tactical war—atomic if need 
be? How shall it be waged and how lim- 
ited? These questions I propose to dis- 
cuss in my talk tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘TALMADGE in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND SALE OF TWO 
SUPERLINER PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11451) to authorize the 
construction and sale by the Federal 
Maritime Board of a superliner passenger 
vessel equivalent to the steamship United 
States and a superliner passenger vessel 
for operation in the Pacific Ocean, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
House bill 11451 authorizes the con- 
struction of two superliner passenger 
vessels to be built by United States ship 
operators, one in the Atlantic and one 
in the Pacific. Although the Maritime 
Act of 1936 provides a construction dif- 
ferential, the real reason for the bill is 
that the construction of these two vessels 
for defense purposes will require much 
more speed than the construction of the 
ordinary passenger vessel. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator will yield to me 
in order that I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] desires to be 
present. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
he did not expect the order for the 
quorum call to be rescinded. Under the 
circumstances, I wonder if the Senator 
from Washington will yield to me in 
order that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
trying to obtain a “live” quorum. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
have the Senator from Delaware present. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
the Senator from Delaware has an 
amendment, with which the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] and I are 
familiar. We shall be glad to accept it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have had two quorum calls 
while waiting for the Senator from Dela- 
ware. There is a bill on which the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] have agreed, and to which, I be- 
lieve, there is no objection. We could 
profitably use the time of the Senate in 
disposing of that bill while waiting for 
the Senator from Delaware to arrive. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
would wait for just another minute, I 
would appreciate it. For the moment, I 
object to the request of the Senator from 
Texas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ~The 
clerk will continue the call of the roll. 
Objection is heard. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF MIGRATORY BIRD 
HUNTING STAMP ACT OF 1934 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
„W of Calendar 1455, S. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK., A bill (S. 2617) to 
amend the Migratory Bird Hunting 
AUE Act of March 16, 1934, as amend- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 2 of the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), 
is amended by striking out “$2” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$3.” 

Sec. 2. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 4 of such act (16 U. S. C. 718d) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) So much as may be necessary shall 
be used by the Secretary of the Interior to 
make advance allotments to the Post Office 
Department at such times and in such 
amounts as may be mutually agreed upon 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Postmaster General for direct expenditure by 
the Post Office Department for engraving, 
printing, issuing, selling, and accounting for 
migratory bird hunting stamps and moneys 
received from the sale thereof. 

“(b) Except as authorized in subsection 
(c) of this section, the remainder shall be 
available for the location, ascertainment, 
and acquisition of suitable areas for migra- 
tory bird refuges under the provisions of 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act and for 
the administrative costs incurred in the ac- 
quisition of such areas: Provided, That not 
to exceed 40 per centum at any one time of 
any area which heretofore has been or which 
hereafter may be acquired, reserved, or set 
apart for the use of the Department of the 
Interior as an inviolate sanctuary for mi- 
gratory birds under any law, proclamation, 
or Executive order may be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his discre- 
tion, as a wildlife management area within 
which the taking of migratory game birds 
may be permitted under such regulations as 
he may prescribe: Provided further, That, 
notwithstanding the fact that such lands 
constitute public property, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall comply with the require- 
ments of section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (60 Stat. 238) in issuing reg- 
ulations pursuant to the preceding proviso.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end theerof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to utilize funds made available 
under subsection (b) of this section for 
the purposes of such subsection, and such 
other funds as may be appropriated for the 
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purposes of such subsection, or of this sub- 
section, to acquire, or defray the expense 
incident to the acquisition by gift, devise, 
lease, purchase, or exchange of, small wet- 
land and pothole areas, interests therein, and 
rights-of-way to provide access thereto. 
Such small areas, to be designed as ‘water- 
fowl production areas,’ may be acquired 
without regard to the limitations and re- 
quirements of the Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Act, but all of the provisions of such 
act which govern the administration and 
protection of lands acquired thereunder, ex- 
cept the inviolate sanctuary provisions of 
such act, shall be applicable to areas acquired 
pursuant to this subsection.” 

Src. 4. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall become effective on 
July 1, 1959. The amendment made by sec- 
tion 2 of this act making available the net 
proceeds of all moneys received in the mi- 
gratory bird conservation fund for the loca- 
tion, ascertainment, and acquisition of 
waterfowl production areas and suitable areas 
for migratory bird refuges shall become effec- 
tive on July 1, 1960. The remaining amend- 
ments made by this act shall become effective 
on the date of the enactment of this act. 
Any unobligated balance remaining in the 
migratory bird conservation fund on June 30, 
1960, shall thereafter be available for ex- 
penditure only for the purposes specified in 
the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of 
March 16, 1934, as amended by this act. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Presic nt, by 
way of a brief explanation of the bill, 
I should like to say that for many years 
the Government has been issuing duck 
stamps. If there are any duck hunters 
among Senators, they know that they 
apply for a duck hunting stamp and pay 
$2 for it. It is good for 1 year. The 
purpose of the duck stamp is to accumu- 
late funds with which to acquire wet- 
lands, so-called, along the flyways of the 
United States. They are the Middle, 
the Atlantic, and the Pacific Coast fly- 
ways. The purpose is to preserve the 
habitat and the wildlife refuges of the 
ducks. 

From the sale of these stamps the 
Government has collected $54,029,540, 
and the Department of the Interior has 
been using over 83 percent of that 
money for administrative purposes. The 
result is that this year out of $4,500,000 
received from duck stamp sales there 
is left only about $1,600,000 which is 
available for the acquisition of wetlands. 
The program calls for the acquisition 
of approximately 4 million acres of wet- 
lands. With only $1,600,000 available 
of the $4,500,000 which is being collected 
from the sale of duck stamps, we have 
not been making very much progress in 
the acquisition of the wetlands. It is 
estimated that at the present rate it will 
take 60 or 70 years to carry out the 
program. 

About a year ago I introduced a bill 
which made it mandatory that at least 
75 percent of the money collected from 
the sale of duck stamps be used for the 
acquisition of wetlands. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior not only endorsed 
the bill but gave testimony to the effect 
that they believed 100 percent of the 
money should be designated for the ac- 
quisition of wetlands which it is neces- 
Sary to acquire under the program. 

The result is the bill before the Senate, 
which has the endorsement of the De- 
partment of the Interior—the Fish and 
Wildlife Service particularly—and of all 
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the wildlife associations, as well as hunt- 
ers. The hunters, incidentally, will have 
to pay a dollar more than last year for 
the stamp. Every bit of the money, with 
the exception of the small amount which 
is needed for the printing of the stamps 
by the Post Office Department, will be 
used for carrying out the program of ac- 
quisition of wetlands in the United 
States. The present distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], knows that a 
great many ducks fly through Georgia 
and through North Carolina and South 
Carolina. The program for the next 4 
years calls for the acquisition of more 
than 20,000 acres in Georgia and a great 
deal more in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, and throughout the flyways of 
the United States. 

So far as I know, the bill has been en- 
dorsed by every organization in the 
United States which is concerned with 
wildlife. The Audubon Society and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are in favor of it. 
As I have said, the charge for the duck 
stamp will be a dollar more than previ- 
ously. If the bill is passed, we hope to be 
able to complete the whole program in 
about 19 years, by acquiring all the lands 
needed to preserve the wildlife flyways, 
particularly for ducks and game birds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT rose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The flyway goes 
through Arkansas, too. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to commend 
the Senator for his interest in wildlife, 
especially in the preservaition of our 
duck-hunting activities in this country. 
My State, as the Senator knows, is ex- 
tremely interested in this matter, and 
has some excellent duck hunting. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The program con- 
templates in the middle flyway—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Mississippi 
Valley flyway. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. It contem- 
plates the acquisition of a great area of 
wetlands. I believe we will save a great 
deal of money if the bill is enacted 
promptly, because when we started the 
program the average cost of the land 
was $3 an acre. The cost has now gone 
up to $40 an acre. The quicker we get 
the bill passed, the better off we will 
be from that standpoint. I was espe- 
cially pleased with the interest of the 
people in the wildlife organizations—the 
Audubon Society, and others. The 
Audubon Society said they thought they 
would be able to sell a great many duck 
stamps, not necessarily to people who 
want to shoot ducks, but who want to 
preserve the natural habitat of wild- 
life, much of which extends along the 
major flyways of the United States. So 
far as I know, the bill has had the unan- 
imous support of such organizations. 
The bill will go a long way toward doing 
what we had planned to do for many 
years. 3 

I will say to the Senator from Del- 
aware, the Senator from Arkansas, and 
the Senator from Texas, that we have 
sometimes been plagued to know how to 
handle the appropriations in connection 
with this matter. The Department of 
the Interior will now come to Congress 
and ask for direct appropriations for the 
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administration of the wildlife refuges 
of the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the fish 
and wildlife devotees in my State gen- 
erally are strongly in favor of the bill. 
To the best of my recollection, I have 
read of only one person who is opposed to 
the bill, in contrast with the large num- 
ber who have asked that it be passed. 
That person thought the extra dollar was 
too much to charge. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Actually, the basis 
and the initiative for the bill originated 
at an international conference regarding 
the wildlife flyways of the United States 
which was held in Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Our people feel very 
well disposed toward the bill, and are 
hopeful that it will be passed without 
delay. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am very much in 
favor of the bill. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Washington for reporting it to 
the Senate for action. Last October I 
had the privilege of attending the dedi- 
cation of the Cheyenne Wildlife and 
Fowl Breeding Reservation in a section 
of Kansas. It constitutes a considerable 
area in Kansas. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I will place in 
the Recorp the program regarding 
waterfowl refuge acquisition plans in the 
southern portion of the Atlantic flyway. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
setting forth the program be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in re- 
sponse to your inquiry to Assistant Secretary 
Laffler's office regarding waterfowl refuge 
acquisition plans in the southern portion of 
the Atlantic Flyway. 

There appears to be an impression in some 
quarters that the southeastern States may 
be neglected in the accelerated wetlands ac- 
quisition program which will result if the 
Duck Stamp Act is amended. This impres- 
sion is definitely erroneous, 

For the past 2 years the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Atlantic Flyway Council (on 
which every State in the flyway is repre- 
sented) have been working in close coopera- 
tion on a proposed flyway management plan 
which includes the preparation of a list of 
essential waterfowl areas that should be pre- 
served through State or Federal acquisition. 
The Land Acquisition Committee of the At- 
lantic Flyway Council recently completed its 
recommendations, and at the Burlington, 
Vt., meeting on May 21 the council 
voted to accept the list of areas and the 
priorities assigned by the committee. This 
list of projects definitely favors the acquisi- 
tion of wintering areas in the Southern 
States. 

Out of 69 areas recommended, seventeen 
were given No. 1 priority for either State or 
Federal acquisition. Of these No. 1 priority 
projects, ten were located in five southern- 
most States leaving only seven No. 1 priority 
projects for the twelve States to the north. 
For example, in the State of Georgia there 
are listed one No. 1 priority project for Fed- 
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eral acquisition, two No. 2 priorities for 
Federal and State acquisition, and one No. 3 
priority for State and Federal acquisition. 

Another example is in the State of North 
Carolina where there have been recom- 
mended two No. 1 priority and two No. 2 
priority projects. In South Carolina there 
were recommended two No. 1 and one No. 2 
priority projects. These are typical of the 
present allocations in the Southern States to 
which will be added additional projects as 
they are recommended and determined to be 
worthy of consideration. 

In other words, an appraisal of the pro- 
posed plan which the service will use as a 
guide in its recommendations to the Miga- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission most 
definitely gives special consideration to the 
wintering problems of the Southern States. 
and I can draw no other conclusion but that 
a major part of the increased funds resulting 
from amendment of the Duck Stamp Act will 
be obligated in these States as far as the 
Atlantic Flyway is concerned. 

I might add that we are working on similar 
plans for determining projects to be pur- 
chased in each of the flyways to the west and 
we believe that through this cooperative ap- 
proach between the States and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service we should come up with a 
sound plan which can be recommended with- 
out reservation to the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission. It is recognized that 
from time to time these lists of projects will 
generally have to be revised, and there also 
may be times that exceptions will be in 
order. We have agreed that when such ex- 
ceptions are made by the service, the States 
will be notified with a complete explanation 
therefor. In this manner I feel that all 
States will be given full representation in 
determining how the money from the ear- 
marked duck stamp sales should be ex- 
pended. 

Attached for your information is a list of 
specific projects contemplated for the State 
of Georgia. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNIE J, SUOMELA, Commissioner. 


Acquisition priority for the State of Georgia 
Lower Satilla River (Federal): Glynn, 


Camden Counties 1 
Ossibaw Island: Chatham County 

(State and Federal) 3 
Lower Ogeechee River: Bryan County 

(State and Federal) 2 


Middle Savannah River: Effingham- 
Chatham Counties (State and Fed- 
—: aoe 2 


Each project will run from 10,000 to 20,000 
acres depending on acquisitional oppor- 
tunities. 


Mr. MAGNUSON, I think there is a 
great deal of so-called wet land in the 
State of Kansas which will be acquired. 

Mr. CARLSON. Some land for the 
project has already been acquired and is 
in use, and other areas also are con- 
templated. They are on one of the fly- 
ways for ducks from Canada to the 
South. Hundreds of thousands of ducks 
are using the flyway. 

I have received from the Postmaster 
General a letter dated May 5, 1958, in 
which he proposes an amendment to 
protect the Post Office Department with 
respect to expenditures which it makes 
for the handling of the duck stamps. 

The bill before the Senate, in section 
2, provides: 
for direct expenditure by the Post Office De- 
partment for engraving, printing, issuing, 
selling, and accounting for migratory bird 
hunting stamps and moneys received from 
the sale thereof. 
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The Postmaster General recommends 
these additional words: 
in addition to expenses for personal services 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
and such other expenses as may be neces- 
sary in executing the duties and functions 
required of the Postal Service by section 
718-718 (h) of this title. 


Under this proposal, the Postmaster 
General would be reimbursed for direct 
expenditures by the Post Office for en- 
graving, printing, issuing, selling, and 
accounting for migratory bird hunting 
stamps and moneys received from the 
sale thereof. 

Would the Senator from Washington 
accept that amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think I under- 
stand what the Post Office is trying to 
do. They propose to place the original 
law in this bill. 

The Recorp should show that the Gov- 
ernment is getting the use of all this 
money with the exception of the neces- 
sary expenses which are required to be 
paid by the Post Office Department. 

I am glad to accept the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas. I think 
it is a worthwhile addition to the bill, 
and makes very clear what we are pro- 
posing to do. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment on line 3, page 4, to strike 
out the period and insert a comma and 
the words in addition to expenses for 
personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere, and such other 
expenses as may be necessary in execut- 
ing the duties and functions required of 
the postal service.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out the period 
and insert a comma and the words “in 
addition to expenses for personal services 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
and such other expenses aS may be nec- 
essary in executing the duties and func- 
tions required of the postal service.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter dated 
May 5, 1958, addressed to me by the 
Postmaster General, and a letter dated 
May 5, 1958, addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Magnuson] by the Postmas- 
ter General be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGUNSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: The attention of this 
Department has been called to S. 2617, a bill 


to amend the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, as amended, 
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as amended and reported by your committee 
on March 26, 1958. 

Apparently the primary purpose of this 
measure, as amended and reported, is to ex- 
pedite the acquisition of sanctuaries for mi- 
gratory birds. However, one of the sig- 
nificant changes, from the standpoint of 
this Department, which would be made by 
this bill is the revision of the provisions of 
the present law which relates to reimburse- 
ment of the Post Office Department for 
services which it is required to perform. 

Under the present law (subsection (b) of 
section 718d, title 16, United States Code) 
the Secretary of the Interior reimburses the 
Postmaster General for direct expenditure 
by the Post Office Department for engraving, 
printing, issuing, selling, and accounting for 
migratory bird hunting stamps and moneys 
received from the sale thereof, personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, and for such other expenses as may 
be necessary in executing the duties and 
functions required of the Postal Service by 
section 718-718h of this title. 

Under the proposed measure, however, the 
Postmaster General would be reimbursed 
for direct expenditure by the Post Office 
Department for engraving, printing, issuing, 
selling, and accounting for migratory bird 
hunting stamps and moneys received from 
the sale thereof. 

This limitation on the reimbursement for 
services performed by the Department is 
objectionable. In addition to reimburse- 
ment for the services listed in the proposed 
new section 4 (a) of the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act, the Department also 
should be reimbursed for administrative 
costs involved when performing services as 
now required by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, such as mailing, distribution and collec- 
tion of card questionnaires from prospective 
purchasers of the migratory bird hunting 
stamps. This could be accomplished by 
striking out the period at the end of line 3 
on page 4 of the measure and by inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma, and “in addition to 
expenses for personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, and such other 
expenses as may be necessary in executing 
the duties and functions required of the 
Postal Service.” 

If the measure is amended as suggested 
above, this Department will interpose no 
objections to its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CARLSON: My attention has 
been called to the fact that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
amended and reported out S. 2617 on March 
26, 1958. The bill, as reported, is on the 
Senate Calendar as No. 1455. 

This Department was not requested to re- 
port on S. 2617, as it was proposed to be 
amended by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

As amended, the measure makes a signifi- 
cant change in the present law which relates 
to reimbursement to the Post Office Depart- 
ment for services which it is required to 
perform under the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, as amended. 

For your information there is attached a 
copy of the Department's report to Chairman 
Magnuson on S. 2617, as reported by the 
committee. This report explains why the 
Department is opposed to the measure as 
amended and reported. The report also con- 
tains a suggested amendment to the bill 
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which would make the measure acceptable to 
this Department. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this letter and copy of proposed report 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Post master General. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2617) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from Texas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE BRUSSELS FAIR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
day I was talking with a Senator who 
sits not very far from me in the Cham- 
ber. Someone said to him, “I notice you 
are not getting very much publicity.” 
Someone standing by, calling him by 
name said, Well, he is not a squawker.” 

Then came this comment: “If you 
want publicity, call someone a name, 
jump on Dulles or claim our foreign 
policy does not get results, and so forth.” 

What brought this to my mind was 
that I heard the other day considerable 
criticism about the United States ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair at Brussels, 
Belgium. I desire to read what a very 
fine citizen wrote to me upon her return 
to Milwaukee. She is a very understand- 
ing woman, one who knows that I can 
properly value what she writes. 

She said: 


My husband and I were anxious to tell 
you, too, how proud and pleased we were 
when we visited the World’s Fair in Brussels 
the week before last, by the beauty of our 
American pavilion. We knew that you 
would know to whom to pass on this opin- 
ion, but we feel so strongly that our Com- 
mission deserves the highest praise, that we 
are anxious to express our gratitude and 
pride. So much has been said pro and 
con, always comparing the expenditures al- 
lotted versus what Russia spent. In our 
minds there is no comparison.” 

We have achieved something which says 
in essence “Everyone knows we are the rich- 
est and most powerful country. Why show 
you our automobiles and washing machines 
and canned goods? We have reached the 
stage in our development when we can 
emphasize beauty in our lives, simple out- 
door pleasures and rewarding leisure as well 
18 ne artistic things which are accessible 

all.“ 

And the crowds which enjoy the fashion 
displays and the American ice cream, speak 
for themselves. 

Edward Stone’s buillding inside and out 
makes the shivers run up and down your 
spine—it is so graceful and so inspired. 
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Mr. President, this part of the letter is 
very significant: 

And outside around the fountain children 
and older people are laughing and playing. 
It is a thrilling contrast to the glum faces 
and forbidding atmosphere of the expensive 
“pile” next door. 


DEALING WITH THE ANTARCTIC 


Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last month the United States pro- 
posed that Antarctica be opened to all 
nations for the conduct of scientific and 
other peaceful purposes. The 11 na- 
tions taking part with us in Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year activities in 
Antarctica were invited to join in a 
treaty for this purpose. 

The American proposal was an imagi- 
native and dramatic effort to promote 
peace by reducing areas of possible seri- 
ous international misunderstanding. All 
11 nations, including Russia, have now 
responded favorably to it. 

As the New York Times pointed out 
in an editorial published yesterday, June 
8, there is a real opportunity for progress 
in this area: An Antarctic treaty, by lay- 
ing the groundwork for international 
cooperation, might possibly prove to be 
an important step in the building of a 
durable peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, entitled “Dealing With the 
Antarctic,” be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of June 8, 1958] 
DEALING WITH THE ANTARCTIC 

Whatever may have been in the minds of 
the original proponents of an International 
Geophysical Year, the concept and its 
studies have brought about a new political 
development that may be valuable. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has urged an international 
treaty that would minimize territorial claims 
in the Antarctic—or at least freeze them at 
their present status—and permit further 
peaceful research in the area to the ad- 
vantage of all. Eleven nations have now 
responded favorably to support the negotia- 
tion of such a treaty. 

This acceptance of the proposal is hearten- 
ing. There are many conflicting sovereignty 
claims in this reglon. They have proved, 
in the past, to be a stumbling block to agree- 
ment to proposals for any sort of joint opera- 
tions or mutual understandings. Some of 
the air of hostility and misunderstanding 
seems to have been cleared. There is an 
opportunity for progress. 

Various expeditions that haye been part 
of the work of the Geophysical Year have 
made contributions to a better knowledge of 
the significance of this largely unexplored 
area. Further gains can be made in ‘his field 
only if there is a climate of international 
confidence. Territorial rivalries will not pro- 
mote scientific knowledge. Nor can or should 
the data collected and proved by any one 
group be obliged to stand alone. Coopera- 
tion is absolutely imperative. 

It has been suggested that this may, in- 
deed, prove to be something of a laboratory 
for peaceful development to the benefit of 
all, At this stage, this seems to be more than 
a little optimistic. Some of the rivalries and 
suspicions will die hard. Moreover, some 
machinery must be devised to make any 
agreement that is reached self-enforcing. 

Nevertheless, a sound proposal has been 
made by President Eisenhower. It has been 
received with wide acclaim. It has now been 
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officially endorsed by 11 states. A confer- 
ence to explore its possibilities is clearly in 
the making. The Antarctic could, just pos- 
sibly, be a pilot plant in the construction of 
a durable peace. 


RESIGNATION OF LEWIS STRAUSS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr.Presi- 
dent, last Thursday I expressed my own 
high personal regard for Adm. Lewis 
Strauss and my deep regret over his 
resignation as Chairman of the Aton. > 
Energy Commission. 

In its lead editorial of June 7, the New 
York Times appreciatively saluted Ad- 
miral Strauss for his distinguished serv- 
ice to the Commission and his great con- 
tributions to the security of this country. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine editorial printed in the Recorp at 
tais point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELL DONE 

After long and distinguished public service 
Lewis L. Strauss has resigned as Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, effective 
at the end of this month. Thanks largely 
to what President Eisenhower, in a particu- 
larly warm letter of appreciation, calls Mr. 
Strauss’ leadership, judgment and vision,” 
this country, and for that matter the Free 
World, has passed safely through the initial 
perils and confusions of the atomic age and 
remains strong enough to check Soviet ag- 
gression and preserve peace. 

The resignation results from the political 
party feud launched against Mr. Strauss by 
Democrats on the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. They have ac- 
cused him of too much independence in 
what they characterized as a “one-man rule” 
of the Commission and have criticized him 
because, in the development of atomic 
power, he championed private rather than 
public power plants. This feud assumed 
proportions which began to affect the morale 
of the Commission’s staff, and rather than 
have it continue Mr. Strauss declined the 
President’s offer to reappoint him for an- 
other 5 years. 

No doubt Mr. Strauss was an independent 
and at times a “difficult” man. But it is 
thanks to these qualities that, starting sin- 
gle-handed, he could make a decisive con- 
tribution to those achievements on which 
rest today the safety and the hope of the 
Free World. He was the first, as a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission under ap- 
pointment by President Truman, to press 
for the creation of the atomic detection sys- 
tem which enabled the United States to 
announce the first Soviet atomic explosion 
and thereby put the West on guard. Even 
more important, he was the first, and in the 
beginning the only, member of the Commis- 
sion to call for the development of the hy- 
drogen bomb and to urge a crash program 
on it after the Soviets had acquired the 
atomic bomb. It is terrifying to think what 
the Soviets might have done with the hydro- 
gen bomb if they had been the first to de- 
velop it. 

Finally, Mr. Strauss helped to draft Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace program, 
presented to the United Nations, and he 
represented the United States in the Geneva 
Conference that produced the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to harness atomic 
power for the benefit, not for the destruction, 
of mankind. On that enterprise Mr. Strauss 
will continue to serve, as special assistant 
to the President. 

On the issue of this record we are confi- 
dent that the American people will join 
us in a hearty Navy salute of “Well done, 
Admiral Strauss.” 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 
PRIME MINISTER MACMILLAN AT 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, America once more extends a warm 
welcome to one of its close friends from 
abroad, Prime Minister Macmillan, of 
Great Britain, currently here for a series 
of meetings with President Eisenhower. 

Yesterday at De Pauw University in 
Indiana, Prime Minister Macmillan de- 
livered an outstanding address. The 
keynote of his remarks was the need of 
the Free World to develop an interde- 
pendent economic system and closer po- 
litical cooperation, to the end that ties 
will be created of such strength that “the 
threats to our way of life will decline 
over the years.” 

In his fine address, he pointed out that 
this is not a visionary scheme, but is a 
practical advance to bring the Free 
World alliance system up to date in order 
to meet the new challenges from the 
Soviet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s address, as reprinted in the 
New York Times of June 9, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the faculty, 
members of the university, ladies, and 
gentlemen: 

I am very grateful for your kind words of 
welcome. For a Prime Minister of Great 
Britain to be invited to your great university 
is an unusual occasion. But I feel sure that 
my present office was not the only, or indeed, 
perhaps the main reason for your invitation, 
My real claim to be here is on account of my 
birth, or at least on one side of it, For Iam 
half Scots and half American. The first you 
may or may not think an advantage. 

I remember reading in one of Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letter the following passage about 
another Prime Minister—not a very popular 
one—who also came from my country, Lord 
Bute. He said the great cry against Lord 
Bute was on account of his being a Scots- 
man, the only one of his many faults that 
he could not possibly correct. But whatever 
you may feel about my father’s origin, I feel 
sure you will have no hesitations about my 
mother’s, 

SIR WINSTON, TOO 

Like my great predecessor in office, the 
greatest of living and perhaps of all English- 
men, Sir Winston Churchill, I took the pre- 
caution on entering life to make sure that I 
was born of an American mother; and not 
only American, but Hoosier. For my moth- 
er's father, Joshua Belles, as you know, was 
one of the first graduates of Da Pauw’s Med- 
ical School. My mother was born in the 
State of Indiana—I think in Indianapolis. 
I was able to visit Spencer where she lived 
all her life until she left America 2 years ago 
and to attend service in the Methodist 
Church in whose choir she used to sing. 

In those early days, of course, when my 
grandfather first came to Indiana, life was 
very different. Indiana was still a pioneer 
state; and your university was only just be- 
ginning the fine tradition which it has fol- 
lowed ever since. I can assure that I am 
proud to be associated with De Pauw Univer- 
sity and so renew an old family connection, 

I have chosen today as the theme of my 
address to you who are about to graduate 
into the world, “Interdependence.” For it is 
my belief this word must be the keynote of 
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the second half of the 20th century if the 
progress of humanity is to continue. But 
before I come to its wider applications I 
would like to say a word about its meaning 
in the life of scholarship and learning. 


RELATIONSHIP OF NATIONS 


There could be no better example of inter- 
dependence than the relationship which ex- 
ists between the universities of the United 
States and of Great Britain. It was from 
British stock that the first teachers of your 
universities came. It was upon our tradi- 
tion that you built. For all our history 
belongs to you. It is yours. The English 
Bible; the deep religious conviction of our 
ancestors; Shakespeare, the English Common 
Law, all these are yours by right of inheri- 
tance, brought to this continent by your an- 
cestors. Thus in the early years the learn- 
ing, the science and knowledge of the Old 
World flowed across the Atlantic to enrich 
your scholarship. And now for a long time, 
there has been a double flow. Today schol- 
ars in our two countries in the arts, in 
science, in medicine, and all other branches 
work together to their mutual benefit. Here 
at least there are no barriers. 

Of course in the last 100 years the world 
has shrunk. When your first teacher, Mr. 
Nutt, came to Greencastle from Pennsyl- 
vania, it took him 16 days. It would not 
take him now as many hours. But if the 
world has shrunk, are we sure that human 
mentality and outlook have widened in due 
proportion? It is, of course, a trite obser- 
vation to say that we live in a period of 
transition. Many people have said this at 
many times. Adam may well have made the 
remark to Eve on leaving the Garden of 
Eden. But there can never have been a time 
in our history when it has been so true— 
when all the material forms of progress have 
advanced with such startling and breath- 
taking rapidity. 

Are we sure that we have made sufficient 
adaptations in our outlook on political and 
economic questions to keep pace; in a word, 
are the statesmen running behind the sci- 
entists? 

Of course in a sense the statesmen have 
the more difficult task. For science, whether 
pure or applied, is of its nature international. 
It has no boundaries and, except to truth, no 
responsibilities. 

The scientist and the technician devise 
new methods of locomotion, new sources of 
power and new methods of destruction on 
an ever-increasing scale, It is no part of 
their duty to say what use mankind will 
make of these novel and often terrifying 
instruments. They proceed along their 
chosen path making one deduction from 
another, adding discovery to discovery, and 
leave it there. 


MAY REVOLUTIONIZE LIFE 


Nevertheless, all these processes may revo- 
lutionize the whole life of man on earth, 
After the First World War a sense of shock 
at the appalling destruction and misery 
caused by that conflict made many statesmen 
and people begin to think in terms outside 
the old pattern of national states, and to 
make a move along the path to a world unity. 
But the first League of Nations broke down 
and for two reasons. First, it was not com- 
prehensive; and, secondly, it was armed with 
no sufficient cohesion or power. It was a 
noble and bold effort to produce in Pascal’s 
words: “A world in which force is just and 
Justice has force at its disposal.” But, alas, 
the dream could not be realized, and when 
the test came the league broke under the 
strain. 

After the Second World War, which had 
inflicted sorrow and destruction upon an 
even greater scale and over an even wider 
field throughout Europe and Asia alike, a 
new attempt was made. And in the first 
flush of enthusiasm the founders of the 
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United Nations organization believed that 
they had found the answer. 

In the Security Council, mainly dominated 
by the great powers, was to be found the 
germ of a world administration or cabinet 
and in the assembly the beginning of a 
world congress or parliament. But once 
again, events have proved too strong for us. 
To make anything like a world community 
all at once has been too big a step; and 
this time the attempt has foundered on the 
deep division in the world between two dif- 
ferent concepts of society, of government, of 
man himself, and of man’s relation to his 
creator, 

So there has grown between two great 
blocs of nations the division which we 
roughly call the division between the Free 
World and the Communist world. There are 
some who feel that this struggle is neces- 


‘Barily fated to end either in war or in the 


triumph of revolutionary communism. I 
believe that to be too pessimistic a judg- 
ment. 

Of course the Free World must be firm as 
well as fair. We must not lower our guard. 
We must not fall victim to propaganda or 
to mere exhaustion. Nor must we delude 
ourselves by wishful thinking. We must not 
conceive of peace as a state of inactivity, 
something that can just be enjoyed: it is 
rather something that has to be won by 
struggle and effort. 


THE LONG VIEW 


Nevertheless in the long view I cannot 
believe that a country like Soviet Russia, 
developing so rapidly in all the technical, 
scientific, and material improvements of life, 
will not in due course be subjected to the 
normal development of all civilized people. 
As the reyolution sinks further and further 
into the background, as the period of mass 
murder and torture and revolutionary meth- 
ods becomes more and more remote, as the 
standard of the people rises, surely these 
very intelligent people will not be content 
forever with what is called the materialist 
doctrine? 

Sooner or later, however, strong or coer- 
cive the central government, these men and 
women will begin to ask themselves the 
questions that man has always posed since 
first he came into the world. These ques- 
tions may now be illegal or suppressed or 
believed not worth the asking. 

Yet sooner or later they will ask them- 
selyes the old questions and search for the 
answers. Who made us; why are we here; 
what is the purpose of life; is there right 
and wrong; is there sin; is there God? 

This will not come about if we in the Free 
World lose our own faith; but if we hold on 
to our faith, I am persuaded that this day 
will come. These two great forces do not 
always face themselves directly across an 
empty arena. On the contrary, the so-called 
uncommitted countries neither for us nor 
against, comprise enormous numbers, And 
their role may be vital. 

Naturally, in the countries of Asia and 
Africa new forces are at work. At first these 
are apt to take crude and dangerous shapes. 
But nationalism and national pride is in it- 
self a healthy thing. It is only wrong when 
it is twisted into aggression. 

Certainly we in Britain have considerable 
experience on these changes and we have not 
been unresponsive to this new challenge. For 
over 100 years it has been the policy of Great 
Britain to develop her colonies and dependen- 
cies into free and independent nations. 
Since the end of the war this process has been 
extended to peoples not of British stock. And 
thus we have transformed empire into com- 
monwealth. 

Of our own will and design we have set up 
in freedom great countries like India, Paki- 
stan, and Ceylon, and recently Ghana and 
the Malay States. Other new nations like the 
West Indies “ederation will shortly join these 
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ranks. I call them ranks; but it is no mili- 
tary discipline which keeps the Common- 
wealth together. It is not now even in all 
cases, even the tie of the crown. It is cer- 
tainly not unity of creed or color, or race, 

Nevertheless, it is a real unity, the Com- 
monwealth based upon old traditions com- 
mon to our country and to yours. It is the 
tradition of government by debate and dis- 
cussion, of committees and parliaments; it is 
the principle of the independence of the judi- 
ciary, the freedom of the individual, the uni- 
versality of law. The ultimate success of the 
Free World will perhaps depend on the degree 
to which we can spread these ideals to the 
hesitating and uncommitted countries. 

When I last had the privilege of meeting 
with President Elsenhower in Washington 2 
months ago we drew up together a declara- 
tion of common purpose, you might almost 
call it a blueprint for interdependence, This 
was not a visionary project, but a practical 
advance to bring the reality of our alliance 
up to date. It was not meant to establish a 
kind of exclusive club, but to set the pattern 
for a wider group, to show why it is that the 
Soviet Union has sateliltes while we in the 
Free World have allies, 

Interdependence is already a reality, In 
the field of defense it is becoming more and 
more effective. I believe that if we can 
develop it further on the political field, and 
in economic matters as well, then the cohe- 
sion of the Free World will be so strong, and 
its attractions so great, that the threat to our 
way of life will decline as the years pass by. 

No one who has studied the Marxist writers 
can fail to be impressed by the emphasis 
placed on destructive criticism of the capi- 
talist system. Our world, which we see as 
prosperous and free, and happy, is repre- 
sented by the Marxists as a jungle filled with 
ravening beasts seeking to devour each 
other; a jungle in which there is bound to 
be starvation for the many and plenty only 
for the few. Violent trade cycles and war 
, are said to be inevitable products of our sys- 
tem. Of course, we know that this is an 
utterly false view. Nevertheless, two things 
are true, which we have not yet all learned. 

TWO THINGS TO LEARN 

First, prosperity, like peace, is indivisible; 
and, secondly, there are still too many arti- 
ficial barriers to the free flow of money and 
trade in the Free World. These barriers, of 
course, have grown up historically when 
modern civilization and material progress 
were in their infancy. Indeed, when the 
political alms of the different countries of 
the Free World were different, when the great 
alliances had not been forged, why, then, it 
was natural that governments should pursue 
separate and conflicting economic policies. 
But now all our political aims are the same; 
we differ, if at all, on ‘tactics and not on 
strategy. We all face a common danger. 
Just as the economies of the States of the 
Union on this continent grew together 200 
years ago, so, in some measure at least, must 
the economies of the Free World today. 

Since the war the United States has with 
unexampled generosity poured out its treas- 
ure all over the world, first to help its allies 
who were impoverished in the joint defense 
of freedom and then to foster and protect the 
young economies of the newly independent 
states. All too little credit has been given 
for this; indeed often you have found in- 
gratitude. Wein Britain, with our far smaller 
resources, have played our full part in this 
work—and of course by now we have learned 
not to expect gratitude. 

You would not expect me today to try to 
g9 into any detail as to how all this is to be 
done. It would indeed be impertinent of me 
on my part even if I had sufficient knowledge. 
It is in a sense a job for the experts; but it 
is also the job of the statesmen to inspire 
gad command the experts. 
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I have no doubt that over here you like 
we suffer from a plethora of economic cd- 
visers and statisticians. I remember some- 
body in my country once describing a statis- 
tician as a man who was dead on time. 

But we have to live and build, while we 
have the time, a fuller and freer life for our- 
selves. We have got to see that not only our 
military alliances but our political thought 
and economic policies match up to the level 
of the great scientific and technical advances 
which the world has made. Whether it be 
in a great commonwealth like ours or a great 
continent like yours we can no longer afford 
to think parochially. 

What is it then that the United States and 
Britain stand for? We stand to defend and to 
spread by all legitimate means what we call 
the free way of life. This seems to us the 
right way both morally and materially. 

Sometimes we wonder why any countries 
outside the Soviet control can hesitate. In 
fact there is perhaps less doubt and hesita- 
tion than sometimes we think. All the same, 
these people want to be sure that our claims 
are justified. But how are we to convince 
them as well as to fortify ourselves? 

The Free World cannot defend itself or 
win allies to itself only by rockets and bomb- 
ers and all the rest. These are necessary but 
they are not enough. 

In the long run the Free World will defend 
itself and win adherence to itself because 
our way of life gives a better way of living, 
a fuller life to the individual, security, and 
hope. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY GEN- 
ERAL SCHRIEVER AT CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on 
June 4, 1958, T had the great pleasure to 
attend the Creighton University com- 
mencement exercises, I graduated from 
the Creighton College of Arts and 
Sciences in 1913, and from the school of 
law in 1916. I was very happy indeed 
when my alma mater honored my good 
friend, the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska] and myself by bestowing 
upon us the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. Senator HrusxKa also proudly calls 
Creighton his alma mater, since he is a 
graduate of Creighton University with 
a bachelor of laws degree in 1929. I was 
delighted to be on hand also because 
of the fact that Creighton was honoring 
Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, the 
Commander of the Ballistic Missile Divi- 
sion of the United States Air Force, by 
conferring upon him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of science. In conferring 
the degree on General Schriever, Rev. 
Carl M. Reinert, president of Creighton 
University, read the following citation: 

In a world made uneasy by the realization 
of the danger of unprincipled and uncon- 
trolled power, it is the lot of one we honor 
today to instill confidence and understand- 
ing into the people of our Nation. General 
Schriever holds a key position in the complex 
process of seeking a means by which our 
country can be assured of peace by proper 
control of power. He has immediate super- 
vision of all aspects of the Air Force ballistic 
missile program. 

General Schriever has a varied scientific 
and practical background eminently suiting 
him for his present position. In the fleld 
of scholastic endeavor he graduated from 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, and later received his master of 
science degree from Stanford University. He 
is a graduate of the Air Corps Engineering 
School, and the National War College. In 
the comprehensive scope of his work, the fol- 
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lowing offer special interest, He has had test 
pilot duty and has flown 63 combat missions. 
He has been Chief of the Maintenance and 
Engineering Division, Fifth Air Force Service 
Command; Chief of Staff, Fifth Air Force 
Service Command; and Commander of the 
Advanced Headquarters, Far East Air Service 
Command. Schooled in the accomplishments 
of evaluation and development planning, 
General Schriever has held the posts of As- 
sistant for Evaluation, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Development; Assistant for 
Development Planning; Assistant to the 
Commander, Air Research and Development 
Command; and Commander of the Western 
Development Division. 

His decorations include the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of Merit, Air Medal, and 
the Purple Heart. Truly there rests on the 
capable shoulders of General Schriever a 
great responsibility. With all our fellow 
citizens, we acclaim his record of achieve- 
ment and are proud today to honor the man 
and the work to which he is dedicated 
from love of God and country. 


Mr. President, General Schriever de- 
livered the address at the commence- 
ment exercises. Because of the impor- 
tance of his remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of his speech be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue COLD Wan AND THE Space AGE: PERIL 
AND PROMISE 


(Address by Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, 
commander, Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division, ARDC, at the graduation exer- 
cises, Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., 
June 4, 1958) 


Graduating classes are often told that 
they are entering a new world. That has 
always been true, to a greater or less extent. 
But in your case—and in the case of your 
opposite numbers throughout the country— 
this idea of the new world has a particularly 
direct and vital and urgent meaning. For 
the new world you are entering this day 
differs from any other in all of human his- 
tory—it differs not just in degree but even 
in kind from the world which faced the 
graduating class at Creighton University a 
year ago in June of 1957. 

I say this because the world into which 
you now are about to venture forth is 
marked by two related and reciprocal chal- 
lenges which are the great, the central facts 
of our time: They are the challenge of the 
cold war and the challenge of the space age. 
From now on, it will be impossible to con- 
sider the one without the other. 

To be sure, one of these challenges—the 
cold war—has been with us ever since 1946, 
when the Communist drive for world domi- 
nation, temporarily obscured by World War 
II, was again revealed in all of its idolatry 
of the inhuman—in all of its godless 
coercions. 

The other challenge, namely, the advent 
of the space age, typified by ballistic mis- 
siles and satellites, was first and spectacu- 
larly made manifest to most people only a 
few short months ago—just after you had 
begun your senior year, 

Now, it is the interconnection between the 
cold war and the space age—it is the junc- 
ture of these forces—which together are 
adding a new dimension to all our lives. As 
these forces act and react upon each other, 
they will ever increasingly influence our jobs, 
our careers, our families—our very ability 
to survive and thrive in freedom. 

You and your classmates will be prominent 
among the first generation to encounter the 
results of this interplay between the cold 
war and the space age, The way in which you 
meet this double challenge, whether you act 
as an individual or in concert with others, 
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will determine in no small measure the future 
of freedom at home and abroad. 

That is why, in my judgment, our own time 
combines such high peril with such high 
promise. It is a time of peril because out of 
some 3 billion people in the world today, 
nearly a billion are already under Communist 
control, and inroads are being made in the 
Middle East, Africa, and South America, 
Moreover, this spread of Communist im- 
perialism is backed up by a Russia which has 
emerged as an industrial, military, scientific, 
and technological power of the first order. 

Only by thinking and acting with ever 
greater courage and patience can we develop 
the democratic dynamism which will enable 
us to halt and turn back the diabolic 
dynamism of the Communist movement. 
Otherwise, we face some terrifying alterna- 
tives. We may find ourselves involved in a 
thermonuclear holocaust, or we may find 
ourselyes technologically dominated, mili- 
tarily subdued, economically outpaced, and 
politically enslaved. 

It is a time of promise because we Ameri- 
cans and other free peoples are beginning to 
recognize to an ever-increasing extent that 
the cold war is being waged concurrently on 
the political, the economic, the scientific, the 
psychological, the military, and educational 
fronts. We must therefore wage the peace, 
in our own democratic way, along the same 
fronts. It is a time of promise because the 
science and technology of the space age is 
providing us with new theories, new tech- 
niques and new tools which, if used wisely, 
can advance the material well-being and 
strengthen the spiritual resources of man- 
kind. 

Pervading our Department of Defense, Air 
Force, Army, and Navy missile-space pro- 
grams is the effort to understand the perils 
and promises of our cold-war, space-age en- 
vironment. We have been directing our 
skills and energies to the task of applying 
the most advanced science and technology 
to equip our Nation with weapons which 
will deter the Communists from initiating 
world war III. 

I feel that perhaps within our Air Force 
missile-space program as well as within the 
Army and Navy program we have done some 
pioneering in the space age, and we have 
learned some lessons which may be useful in 
solving the problems of the cold war, 

We are, as you know, developing the two 
6,000-mile-range intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, Atlas and Titan, and the 1,500-mile 
intermediate range ballistic missile, Thor. 
Recently we have been entrusted with the 
Air Force satellite program, and other space 
projects such as moon probes. 

Working directly on these programs are 
more than 80,000 people, including some 
18,000 scientists and engineers, along with 
around 60,000 executives and workers in 22 
industries spread across the country. They 
are backed by more than 2,000 civilian and 
military specialists in research and admin- 
istration. They represent a cross section of 
our resources, human and material. They 
comprise our science-industry-Government 
team, 

The work in which this team has been en- 
gaged during the past 4 years, the facilities 
built, the proficiencies developed in exploit- 
ing the new science and technology, are help- 
ing to make it possible for this country not 
only to overtake, but to surpass the U. S. S. R. 
in space science and technology. 

In this connection, we should remember 
that ballistic missiles such as the Atlas, 
Titan, and Thor are, in fact, space vehicles. 
They travel most of their distance in outer 
space. They provide a proven and expansible 
base for our country’s further space ventures. 

The advances which ballistic missiles and 
other space projects symbolize require, in 
both our civilian and military establishments, 
a whole new catalog of highly specialized 
skills and abilities in modern communica- 
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tions and electronics systems, and the new 
devices of automation and the like. 

In building such an enormously complex 
weapon system as the ballistic missile, for 
example, every one of which contains more 
than 300,000 separate parts, we had to bring 
into being a host of new skills in order to 
utilize the most up-to-date apparatus 
in electronics and automation—apparatus 
which ranges from a room-size computer to 
a diode tube as small as the head on a match. 

At our data collecting and analyzing cen- 
ters for evaluating the results of our missile 
tests, we have personnel in charge of intri- 
cate instruments which can solve in 3 sec- 
onds a problem which would otherwise take 
300 mathematicians a month to do. 

Just as the atomic-energy program has 
led to new occupations and to new oppor- 
tunities in old vocations, whether in medi- 
cine, in laboratory research, or in engineer- 
ing, or shipbuilding, so, too, does the work 
that we are doing continue to provide an 
ever-greater number of new occupations and 
new opportunities in old vocations for your 
generation, 

In using the new science and technology, 
with all their complicated devices, instru- 
ments, and procedures, we never forget for 
a moment a very crucial fact: 

You can't get the right answer from a 
machine unless you know how to feed the 
right question into it. Machines can ex- 
tend man's senses and can speed the process 
of Judgment. But the finest computer now 
made is infinitely less capable than the full 
potential of a man's brain. Despite all our 
pushbutton technology, it is still the man 
that counts, and not the button. 

You can’t design a circuit to take the place 
of courage. You can't enclose dedication to 
freedom in a magic black box. No matrix 
of tubes and wires can give us leadership in 
any walk of life. However, today’s leader- 
ship, if it is to make wise decisions, must 
be familiar with the machines of the new 
science and technology, and with what all 
these signify in human affairs. 

This is one reason why we must improve 
and extend our education in the realm of 
science, mathematics, and related subjects. 
However, if we were to concentrate only upon 
the training of the narrow specialist in the 
physical sciences and neglect the social sci- 
ences and the humanities, we would be 
warping the mind power upon which our 
power for peace fundamentally depends. 

It is to the civilizing and life-affirming in- 
fluences of the social sciences and the hu- 
manities that we must look if we are to 
use science and technology for creative pur- 
poses rather than for destructive purposes. 

We must always keep in mind that the in- 
sights into political economy and human 
psychology—and the inspirations of art, re- 
ligion, and philosophy—are quite as im- 
portant as the mastery of astronautics and 
metallurgy. 

You have seen here at Creighton that the 
learning process is a total process. You have 
seen that there is no way of separating the 
principles of physics from the principles of 
ethics. As you go out to take up your 
careers, you will see more clearly than ever 
before that there is no way of dividing the 
human mind and spirit into compartments, 
hermetically sealed against each other. 
Whatever your business or profession, what 
you do will remain inseparable from what 
you are. 

As you prepare yourselves for leadership 
roles in your vocation and in your commu- 
nity, you will find that you will need the 
perspective that can be obtained only by a 
fusion of the social and physical sciences 
with the humanities. Largeness of vision, 
the ability to see the parts in relation to the 
whole, will increasingly be the hallmarks 
of the leader, who was defined by Woodrow 
Wilson as the thinking man in action. I 
urge you to use fully your education to be- 
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come thinking men and women in action 
men and women who can cope with the 
interplay between the cold war and the space 
age. To do this, you must keep striving for 
balance in education—an education which is 
a continuous process, It is a process which 
3 beyond your years at the univer- 
sity. 

I stress this point because in dealing with 
social, political, and economic issues, whether 
at home or abroad, we must have an edu- 
cated and informed public that can make 
intelligent choices among many alternatives. 
For if these choices are not sound, they can 
have an adverse effect upon both our foreign 
and domestic policies and programs. The 
same principle applies in dealing with the 
impact and implications of the new science 
and technology. The choices we have to 
make, for example, as to what new steps our 
country should take in the conquest of 
space, should at all times refiect the knowl- 
edge that ventures of this kind often require 
substantial investment of our resources, both 
human and material. These resources are 
not unlimited. 

It thus becomes doubly imperative for us 
to be in the position to choose intelligently 
what course we should pursue. We must dis- 
8 what is needed from what is pos- 
sible. 

Only when we have, as a people, prepared 
ourselves and our children thus to make in- 
telligent choices in this new kind of a world, 
can we be in the position to build the kind 
of a world we want—a world in which man 
can have the right to choose the ways of free- 
dom, where he can walk in dignity and work 
in concert and live in comity with his fellows. 

In our Air Force missile-space program, we 
are trying to help build that kind of a 
world—to help make the ways of freedom 
prevail by achieving two aims: first, to aug- 
ment our Strategic Air Command deterrent 
and retaliatory force in being—to prevent 
aggression by convincing our adversary that 
any attempt to destroy us now or at some 
future date would insure his complete anni- 
hilation; second, to gain the time and the 
opportunity for our national leaders to wage 
the peace by means of diplomatic, economic, 
cultural, and educational methods—by 
spreading more widely the ideas of freedom, 
at home and abroad. 

These ideas are as vital and valid today as 
when they were first set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence 180 years ago. In our 
time of troubles and testing, in our vime of 
peril and promise, our transcendent task is 
to reaffirm and energize and strengthen those 
ideas of freedom with the same kind of wis- 
dom and daring displayed by the men who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. 

You have heard missiles described as ulti- 
mate weapons. Even though we are in the 
missile business, we are the first to point out 
that there has never been an ultimate weapon 
in the sense of military hardware. But in 
another sense we Americans have the only 
ultimate weapon we have ever wanted—an 
ultimate weapon which has been the real 
source of our strength ever since our Found- 
ing Fathers first proclaimed their faith in 
freedom, Today, as in the past, that faith re- 
mains our only ultimate weapon. 

Only when we match our faith in freedom 
with the works of freedom can we conquer 
the perils of our time—and fulfill its prom- 
ises. Only by this means can we transcend 
the threats and tensions of the cold war and 
shape the contours of the space age into a 
new age of man. 


CONSTRUCTION AND SALE OF 
SUPERLINER PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1673, 
House bill 11451, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 11451) to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Federal Mari- 
time Board of a superliner passenger 
vessel equivalent to the steamship 
United States, and a superliner passen- 
ger vessel for operation in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the report, of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
on the bill be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. There was a Senate bill 
which was almost identical to the House 
bill; but the committee reported the 
House bill, the reason being that the 
House passed the bill overwhelmingly, 
probably 2 or 3 weeks prior to the mak- 
ing of the report of the Senate commit- 
tee. However, the Senate committee re- 
port explains the bill in full. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1643) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill would authorize the Federal Mari- 
time Board to construct two superliner pas- 
senger vessels, one to replace the steamship 
America on the North Atlantic route, the 
other for use between the west coast of the 
United States and the Far East, replacing 
the steamship President Hoover, now in serv- 
ice on that route on an interim basis. Both 
of the vessels to be replaced will have ex- 
ceeded their normal 20-year useful life be- 
fore construction of their replacements can 
be completed. 

Concurrently with entering into contracts 
with the shipyards for the construction of 
these vessels, the Board would be authorized 
under the bill to enter into contracts for the 
sale of the vessels, completely outfitted and 
equipped, to the United States Lines Co. in 
the case of the steamship America replace- 
ment, for $47 million and to the American 
President Lines, Ltd., with respect to the 
steamship President Hoover replacement, for 
$34 million, or 45 percent of the domestic 
construction cost of the vessel fully outfitted 
and equipped (excluding national defense 
features and escalation) whichever is the 
greater. 

The bill provides that the fixed prices 
quoted shall include the cost of stabilizers, 
all outfitting and equipment not covered by 
the shipbuilders” bids, customary architects” 
and interior decorators’ fees for design, in- 
spection during construction, and all escala- 
tion provided for in the shipbuilders’ bids. 
It is further provided, however, that the 
fixed prices set in the bill shall be increased 
by any amount equal to 45 percent of any 
net increase in the cost of the vessels (other 
than national defense features) resulting 
from any changes in the usual outfitting and 
equipping of these vessels requested by the 
purchaser and approved by the Board after 
the enactment of this legislation. 

To facilitate prompt initiation of con- 
struction in the case of the replacement of 
the steamship America the Federal Maritime 
Board would be authorized, in its discretion, 
to have the vessel constructed without fur- 
ther bidding, under outstanding bids. 

Except as otherwise provided in the bill, 
the construction and sale of the vessels shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; and 
for the purposes of the bill it is provided 
that the words “construction differential 
subsidy” used in the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, shall mean the difference 
between the sales price paid by the pur- 
ehaser and the cost of the vessel (less na- 
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tional-defense features) including the cost 
of stabilizers, etc. 4 

Section 57 of the bill provides that the 
provisions of title VI of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, shall apply to 
any contract for an operating differential 
subsidy on the operation of the vessels au- 
thorized, provided that at the end of any 
recapture period, the percentage of recap- 
ture of any profit on either vessel in excess 
of 10 percent on a cumulative basis, com- 
puted without regard to profits or losses on 
other vessels operated by the contractor, 
shall be at the rate of 75 percent of such 
excess profits based upon the contractor's 
capital necessarily employed in the opera- 
tion of the vessel. 

URGENT NEED FOR THE SUPERLINERS 

The steamship America will be 20 years 
old by 1960. Its subsidy agreement is due 
to expire on December 31, 1959. It and the 
steamship United States offer the only pas- 
senger service under the United States flag 
on the highly essential North Atlantic route 
to the United Kingdom and France, and 
they don’t begin to offer adequate United 
States-flag service to our citizens who desire 
such trai tion. 

With its approximately 2,000 passenger ca- 
pacity—1,000 more than that of the steam- 
ship America—and its 30.7-knot speed the 
replacement vessel will permit regular weekly 
sailings on this route, against a total of 39 
sailings by the 2 present vessels from New 
York in 1957. Passenger vessels of 7 foreign 
nations dominate the passenger service on 
this route, providing about 6 times as many 
sailings as can be provided by the United 
States Lines vessels. 

The unexcelled service and cuisine fur- 
nished by the steamship United States in its 
514 years of service have won many foreign- 
ers as well as citizens of this country to its 
passenger ranks, The prestige thus gained 
would be greatly enhanced by similar service 
on this new vessel, 

Even with 2 vessels of steamship United 
States excellence, competition for leadership 
on this important route will be vigorous, 
with the French Line now building a 2,000- 
passenger, 31-knot vessel, and both Sweden 
and Holland readying additional superliners 
to supplement new vessels placed in the 
service of their respective countries during 
1957. 

On the Pacific the American President 
Lines, Ltd., now operate three services on 
essential trade routes in addition to the 
transpacific passenger service in which the 
new superliner will engage. The 18-year-old 
steamship President Hoover, which is to be 
replaced, was purchased recently from the 
Government-owned Panama Line, to supple- 
ment the steamship President Cleveland and 
the steamship President Wilson in caring for 
the increased demands for passenger service 
on this route pending construction of the 
new superliner provided for in this bill, 

Trans-Pacific passenger traffic has surged 
upward in the years following World War II, 
and can be expected to increase even more 
sharply if and when trade relations are 
resumed with the Chinese mainland. From 
a total of 46,090 passengers by sea and air 
in 1951 the number has burgeoned to 110,768 
in 1956, of which 31,111 went by sea. The 
waiting lists for passage in the steamship 
President Cleveland and the steamship Pres- 
ident Wilson give evidence that more pas- 
sengers would travel across the Pacific by 
sea if accommodations were available. Esti- 
mates of 1961 passenger totals put the num- 
ber at 150,000, of which 60,000 are expected 
to go by sea. 

The Orient & Pacific Lines (British) used 
a full-page ad in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Sunday, May 25, to an- 
nounce “A Great New British Fleet Brings 
Big-Ship Luxury to the Pacific,” with an 
impressive picture of its new 27,955-ton 
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Himalaya, which is paying a visit to San 
Francisco on her maiden trip to the United 
States. 


Japan likewise has shown great interest 
in the possibilities of increased passenger 
service on the Pacific. Bills are reported 
in the Diet now calling for the construction 
of two superliner passenger vessels. 

It need hardly be stressed that the new 
Pacific superliner would enhance United 
States prestige in the Far East, where im- 
provement in public and official attitude 
toward this country is of prime importance. 

When President Eisenhower was asked at 
his May 14 press conference about the ad- 
ministration attitude regarding the proposed 
two superliners he is quoted by the New 
York Times as saying, in part: 

“Now, for my part, let's make no mistake. 
I believe in private financing; but if we 
have got to have this, these ships, because 
of defense purposes, which, and I just have 
a letter, I think, last evening on a—a very 
persuasive letter on it—if we have to do 
that, well, of course, the Government has 
to pick up some more of the tab. 

“But to my mind, it is really—when we 
go beyond the ratio and the formula set 
down by the Maritime Act, then we ought 
to have a very clear, definite need, and that 
is the thing that has to be decided.” 

The “very clear, definite need” required 
by the Chief Executive would seem to be 
clearly evidenced by the following views as 
expressed to the committee at the public 
hearing on the bill, in official letters and in 
reports from various Government depart- 
ments. 

Testifying for the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Navy at the 
hearing on May 13, Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wil- 
son, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Logistics, stated: 

“As a witness for both the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Department of Defense 
My purpose is to point out the importance 
ef the proposed passenger ship construc- 
tion in relation to our national defense 
needs. 

“The great bulk of supplies, equipment, and 
people must move in merchant-type ship- 
ping. Maximum teamwork between the mer- 
chant marine and the Navy will be required. 

“Movements of essential shipping will re- 
quire not only protection, but close control, 
as long as the submarine threat remains a 
serious menace. 

“During the initial phase of antisubmarine 
warfare operations, antisubmarine forces will 
be fully employed in offensive combat mis- 
sions. Only a few antisubmarine units will 
be available for the defensive role of protect- 
ing merchant shipping. Great reliance must 
be placed on fast ships proceeding independ- 
ently until slower convoys can be effectively 
protected. In such a setting the value of 
speed in merchant ships, especially passenger 
types, cannot be overemphasized. 

“Speed is the best defense that merchant 
ships can employ against an enemy. The 
faster the target, the more difficult it is for a 
submarine to get into position for launching 
a torpedo attack. Moreover, a swift target is 
very difficult to hit, These are simple deriva- 
tions from the laws of probability. 

“Fast ships can be operated independently 
over more devious routes than is possible in 


‘convoy operations. This complicates the 


search and attack problems of enemy aircraft. 
Also, flexibility in routing and reserve speed 
permit ships to avoid known concentrations 
of submarines without undue loss of voyage 
time. 

“High-speed design is expensive, but it will 
prove of great value in time of war. The 
importance of speed will continue to increase 
as submarine development advances. 

“Emphasis on added speed should not ob- 
scure the significance of other national de- 
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tense features which can be built into a mer- 


chant ship. High standards of compart- 
mentation reduce vulnerability to enemy 
hazards by localizing damage. Various pre- 
ventive measures increase a ship's resistance 
to the spread of fire. Special mountings 
minimize breakdowns of essential machinery 
under shock. 

“National-defense features are improve~ 
ments in design above normal commercial 
standards, They improve a mechant ship’s 
wartime utility and ability to evade attack; 
they also enhance the ship’s capacity to 
absorb an enemy attack and survive. Many 
of these same features assure safer, more 
versatile and reliable performance in peace- 
time commercial operations. 

“Department of Defense interest in pas- 
senger ship construction is based on the 
need for modern, high-speed ships capable 
of being employed as troop transports. In 
the event of war, or other critical national 
emergency, there will be an immediate de- 
mand for a sizable and swift trooplift capac- 
ity. Depending on time factors and the 
gravity of the situation, this requirement 
may not be met by ships now available to us. 

“The lessons of history have taught us 
that our primary reliance must be placed in 
ships under our direct control. 

“Tt is easy to visualize emergencies, even 
short of general war, where demands for the 
rapid mass movement of people would exceed 
our ready transport capability. A crisis of 
such nature could well become a race against 
time to evacuate nationals, to redeploy 
troops, or to augment existing forces over- 
seas. This possibility highlights the need 
for a significant increase in our limited 
inventory of high-speed passenger ships 
under the American flag. 

“Only three ships—the Constitution, In- 
dependence, and United States—are capable 
of sustained speeds of 25 knots or more. 
Without conversion they have a combined 
emergency capacity for 10,700 troops. They 
represent a combined potential capacity for 
26,000 troops after conversion to troopships. 

“Our active passenger-type ships represent 
a combined emergency capacity for lifting 
about 110,000 troops. On an average day 
these ships will be spread far and wide; 
some will be undergoing shipyard overhaul. 
Only a portion will be readily available to 
one selected geographical area, or for a spe- 
cific type of mission. The advantages of 
adding two high-speed, high-capacity pas- 
senger ships to our United States-flag fleet 
are obvious. 
_ “Bills S. 3519 and H. R. 11451 authorize the 

construction of a superliner passenger vessel 
equivalent to the steamship United States 
and a superliner passenger vessel for opera- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean. These ships will 
significantly improve our qualitative defi- 
ciency in trooplift potential and make an 
important contribution to improving our na- 
tional-defense posture. 

“They will incorporate the maximum in 
safety and reflect the most modern national- 
defense features. Both ships are expected to 
include speed above commercial require- 
ments built in for defense purposes. Their 
passenger will be quickly convertible 
to accommodations for 14,000 and 11,000 
troops, respectively. Even without conver- 
sion, they could respond swiftly and efec- 
tively to an urgent demand. They will have 
the combined immediate capability to evacu- 
ate 7,000 nationals or to redeploy 9,500 
troops. Construction of these 2 ships will 
almost double our capacity in that highly 
valuable speed range of 25 knots and above. 

“The announced design speed of the new 
ship for the United States Lines is 33 knots, 
with reserve power above that figure.. The 
design speed of the new ship for the Ameri- 
can President Lines will be somewhat less, 
but at the same time highly acceptable. 

“The Department of Defense has consist- 
ently urged that all new merchant-type ship- 
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building incorporate the maximum speed 
that is commercially practicable. 

“To meet the urgent need for readily avall- 
able trooplift potential, we must rely pri- 
marily on a modern merchant marine. It is 
important that the proposed new passenger 
ships be commercially successful. To be of 
immediate use to the Department of Defense 
in an emergency, they must be operating 
commercially at the time they are first 
needed. 

In summary, the Department of Defense 
wishes to emphasize that our Nation has an 
urgent need for a number of large, modern, 
high-speed passenger ships suitable for im- 
mediate conversion to troopships on the out- 
break of a national emergency. Considera- 
tions of competitive commerce and national 
prestige are also important factors. 

“The two superior ships proposed have 
been under discussion for about 2 years, 
Their early construction will constitute a 
significant step forward in improving the 
overall quality of our trooplift potential. 

“The Department of Defense fully en- 
dorses the construction of these modern 
passenger ships.” 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense, Donald 
A. Quarles, in a letter to Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks, which was inserted 
in the record at the request of the Mari- 
time Administrator, expressed complete con- 
currence with the views of Admiral Wilson 
as to the urgent need for construction of the 


‘superliners. In part, his letter, dated April 


28, 1958, stated: 

“I wish to assure you that I concur in 
the testimony presented by Vice Adm. Ralph 
E. Wilson, United States Navy, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in regard to the urgent need for 
the early construction of modern high-speed 
passenger vessels. 

“The passenger-type ships that now com- 
prise America’s trooplift potential range in 
age from 5 to 30 years. These ships average 
15 years in age and 17 knots in speed. Only 
12 of them are capable of speeds of 20 knots 
or more and, of these, only 6 possess the 
requisite degree of protective features, which 
are of extreme importance in minimizing 
the hazards of moving troops by sea. 

“A minimum sustained speed of at least 
20 knots is required for independent move- 
ments through areas in which modern sub- 
marines may be operating. At this mini- 
mum speed a considerable risk still exists, 
which is significantly and progressively re- 
duced as sustained speeds in excess of 25 
knots are attained, 

“Today we are faced with a grave sub- 
marine menace. The need for more high- 
speed passenger ships capable of immediate 
conversion to troopships increases in ur- 
gency with advances in submarine tech- 
nology and the size of the enemy threat. 

“It is also important that new passenger 
ships be commercially successful. To be 
of immediate wee to the Department of De- 
fense in an emergency the ships must be 
operating commercially at the time they 
are first needed. 

“I feel that our emergency needs for more 
large, modern, high-speed passenger ships 
are sufficiently urgent to warrant proceeding 
with their construction now under the spon- 
sorship of your Department. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DONALD A. QUARLES, 
“Deputy.” 

The Department of the Navy, in its formal 
report on the bill, and on behalf of the De- 
partment of Defense, over the signature of 
Rear Adm. E. C. Stephan, United States 
Navy, Chief of Legislative Liaison, dated May 
15, 1958, placed the Department of Defense 
squarely behind the bill. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization also 
expressed its interest in the construction of 
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the two vessels; in a letter dated May 14, 
1955, signed by Gordon Gray, Director, 


OVERALL AND SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE TWO 
VESSELS 


When completed and put into service, the 
two superliner passenger vessels authorized 
by the bill would greatly enhance the prestige 
of the United States, and practically double- 
the present fast trooplift potential available 
in the event of emergency: 

Combined with the steamship United 
States, now firmly established as the fast- 
est luxury liner on the high seas, and sup- 
plemented by the nuclear ship Savannah, 
the nuclear-powered passenger-cargo vessel 
scheduled for launching in 1959, these two 
superliner passenger vessels would establish 
beyond any challenge the leadership of our 
country upon the oceans. 

The replacement for the steamship Amer- 
ica would be a sister ship of the steamship 
United States which, since its entry into serv- 
ice on the North Atlantic route in July 1952, 
has carried approximately 390,000 passengers, 
and has set a transatlantic speed record in 
excess of 35 knots while its maximum speed 
is still classified. 

Like the steamship United States, it would 
be air conditioned, have the most modern 
facilities for 2,000 passengers, and would be 
designed for speedy conversion to carry ap- 
proximately 14,000 troops. Further, it could 
transport these troops 10,000 miles at 33 
knots without stopping for fuel or water. 
Its evaporators would have a capacity of 
1,000 tons of fresh water a day, and it would 
have built in all necessary facilities for 14,000 
troops plus reinforcement for 10 dual purpose 
65-inch guns. 

Its speed would make possible, in combina- 
tion with the steamship United States, a 
weekly service on the North Atlantic route. 
As a replacement for the slower, smaller 
steamship America it would provide facilities 
for 25,000 additional passengers in each di- 
rection per year. As the steamship United 
States and the steamship America are the 
only two American passenger vessels operat~ 
ing between the Atlantic coast and the 
United Kingdom this increased capacity 
would help appreciably to take care of the 
increasing demand for vessel reservations on 
this most important route. 

The superliner passenger vessel which the 
bill would authorize for service in the Pacific 
would be the fastest, largest vessel ever built 
for service between our west coast and the 
Far East. It would be 908 feet in length, 
have a designed speed of 26 knots with ad- 
ditional speed available under military con- 
ditions, and would carry 1,450 passengers. 

The steamship Washington, as it is tenta- 
tively named, would be speedily convertible 
to a troop transport, to carry 10,000 troops. 
Its itinerary would include the San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Japan, Hong Kong, and Manila, 
with permissive calls at Los Angeles and 
Shanghai. It would be a worthy symbol of 
United States leadership in an area where 
improved American prestige is of the utmost 
significance. 

Vice Admiral Wilson rated the proposed 
speedy superliner vessels as particularly 
needed because of the threat posed by Soviet 
submarines to United States shipping in any 
new conflict. 

Availability of the proposed vessels to the 
needs of national defense in time of war or 
emergency is of the utmost importance. In 
the event of a nuclear attack, there is no tell- 
ing where the most urgent needs will develop. 
And these vessels literally will be on call “at 
a moment’s notice.” As the president of the 
United States Lines Co., John M. Franklin, 
expressed it to the committee: 

All they would have to do is to send us 
a telegram to deliver the ship at a certain 
place. We would deliver it, and they would 
pay for it at the depreciated price.” 
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With these two vessels on hand and readily 
available in event of nuclear attack, the De- 
fense Establishment would be far better pre- 
pared to take care of its immediate strategic 
logistics or troop deployment task than is 
the case now. Defense officials are keenly 
aware of this. They are on record as urging 
enactment of the bill and construction of 
“the vessels as promptly as can be achieved. 


WHY SPECIAL LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY 


Legislation such as S. 3519 and its House 
counterpart, H. R. 11451, is considered neces- 
sary because construction and operation of 
the proposed superliners under present 
statutes, with private financing, is not eco- 
nomically feasible, in the considered—and 
well documented—opinion of the vessel own- 
ers concerned. 

An official check by the General Accounting 
Office of the companies’ operating estimates 
substantiated the operators’ contentions in 
this respect. 

Under section 501 (b) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1986, as amended, a construction- 
differential subsidy up to 50 percent of the 
actual cost of the vessel (less national de- 
fense features) is authorized on vessels con- 
structed in United States shipyards, to es- 
tablish parity with the lower costs of con- 
struction in foreign shipyards. This subsidy 
is payable to the shipyard, not to the vessel 
owner. 

Likewise, under section 502 (c) of the 
1936 act, financing by the United States Gov- 
ernment of 75 percent of the cost of the vessel 
to the owner is authorized, over a 20-year 
period, at an interest rate of 314 percent per 
annum. Parenthetically, it should be stated 
that this has always proved profitable to the 
Government in that the overall cost of Gov- 
ernment financing consistenly has been be- 
low the interest rate charged the vessel 
operator. 

However, the present national administra- 
tion, unwilling to increase the annual budget 
requests by including therein funds for ves- 
sel financing, has required vessel financing to 
be arranged from private sources, as provided 
in section 504 of the 1936 act. 

The present bills would authorize an in- 
crease of approximately 5 percent in the 
amount of construction subsidy and would 
permit financing by the Government on a 
20-year basis at 3144 percent per annum. 

The Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, charged with final responsibility in 
such matters, expressed himself in no uncer- 
tain terms as to the need for special legisla- 
tion under questioning before our Senate 
committee. Asked if he was in favor of con- 
struction of these vessels under existing 
statutes, he declared: 

“Speaking for myself, as a member of the 
Board, I think that is unrealistic and we will 
not get the ships.” 

Later in the hearing he said: 

“T think it is unrealistic to ask the opera- 
tors to build these ships and get a low re- 
turn—1, 2, or 3 percent.” 

One of the points made by the Admin- 
istration spokesman in favor of construction 
under present statutes was that authoriza- 
tion of a higher percentage of construction 
subsidy in this particular case would estab- 
lish a precedent that would come back to 
haunt them. Officials of the shipping lines 
cite their huge replacement programs of 
cargo ships, already underway, as indicative 
of their readiness to rebuild their fleets 
without special legislation. 

The replacement program of the United 
States Lines Co., it is pointed out, includes 
in addition to the superliner, a total of 44 
C-2 cargo vessels, to be put into service 
between 1963 and 1966, and estimated to 
cost the company $371,040,000. Also, they 
recently have purchased from the Govern- 
ment nine Mariner-class cargo vessels, at a 
cost of $44,980,862. All of the 44 C-2’s are 
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expected to be built with construction sub- 
sidies of less than 50 percent, as now pro- 
vided in the 1936 act. 

The replacement program of the American 
President Lines, Ltd., includes $83 million 
for 13 vessels already purchased or con- 
tracted for, while the total program covers 
24 vessels, with a cost to the company of 
well over $150 million. This figure does not 
include the superliner. All the remaining 
vessels are expected to be built under exist- 
ing statutes, with normal construction sub- 
sidies. 

The financial statement for the steamship 
United States for the 5% year period of 
operation shows an average annual profit of 
$1,314,000 per year, or 3.76 percent of the 
cost of the vessel ($34,967,520) to the 
United States Lines Co. However, the basis 
used by the Maritime Administration in 
computing profits for recapture purposes is 
“capital necessarily employed” in the opera- 
tion of the vessel. On this basis the Comp- 
troller General found the average net profit 
of the vessel over the 5½ -year period to be 
approximately 7.26 percent, which return he 
said was “not unreasonable.” 

As the new vessel at the price of $47 mil- 
lion (and assuming sale of the steamship 
America at the desired $10 million) would 
represent a net increase in investment of 
$2 million, as compared to the steamship 
United States, the projected average net 
profit was figured by the company at 1.77 
percent, with a figure of 2.62 percent cover- 
ing the operation of the 2 vessels. 

By any standard of computation this is a 
low return, particularly in an industry as 
subject to ups and downs as the shipping 
business. Likewise, it assumes as favorable 
an atmosphere as that enjoyed by the 
steamship United States, which is by no 
means a certainty. 

Likewise, it is based on attainment of 
the 2 special benefits sought in the bill— 
namely, a fixed price of $47 million instead 
of a $54,500,000 price under the 50 percent 
subsidy limitation, and an interest rate of 
8% percent instead of the higher costs of 
private financing at going commercial rates 
(approximately 4½ to 4½ percent, plus 
three-fourths of 1 percent for Government 
mortgage insurance, plus $2,500,000 (esti- 
mated by the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tor as the cost of securing the private fi- 
nancing). The total cost of private financ- 
ing would far exceed $5 million, a further 
heavy burden for an operation that, at best, 
can look for a very modest profit return. 
The steamship America, it might be noted 
here, showed a net loss of $1,137,101 in its 
operation over the last 5 years. 

While in the case of the American Presi- 
dent Line’s proposed superliner there is no 
comparable experience with a vessel of this 
class in the Pacific, estimated figures sub- 
mitted and reviewed by the General Ac- 
counting Office would indicate that there 
would be little likelihood of an economi- 
cally feasible operation under the statute 
requiring a 50-percent maxsmum construc- 
tion subsidy, and under private financing, 
with the high additional costs cited above. 

In discussing the estimated financial as- 
pects of this vessel's operation before the 
committee, George Killion, president of the 
company, said: 

“The Comptroller General computed the 
return on capital necessarily employed, at 
the specified price of $34 million, and with 
a 3½ percent Government mortgage. His 
report to the (House) committee gave 8.01 
percent as the rate of return on capital nec- 
essarily employed over the 20-year life of 
the vessel. This is a figure well below the 
10 percent which the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 allows before Government recapture 
of profits sets in.” 

In the case of superliners such as these, it 
must be accepted that costs of construc- 
tion go beyond any limits of shipping eco- 
nomics. Additionally, too, it must be recog- 
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nized that benefits to the commerce of the 
country, and to its standing among the na- 
tions, as well as the unquestioned and 
highly essential advantages to the military 
in time of war or emergency, all combine 
to place the question of their need and 
essentiality in the sphere of national inter- 
est, and deserving of consideration by the 
Congress on a basis entirely apart from and 
beyond normal economic consideration, 

It must be recognized that, at best, super- 
liners such as these are a marginal opera- 
tion, exceedingly sensitive to economic con- 
ditions and to changes in the political sit- 
uation elsewhere. One voyage with only 50 
percent occupancy could make the difference 
between a profit or loss on the entire year's 
operation of either vessel. 


PROMPT EMPLOYMENT POTENTIAL 


Of utmost significance in this period of 
economic recession is the employment that 
would be generated, promptly and over a wide 
area, almost coincidental with the signing 
of the contracts for the two superliners 
authorized by the bill. 

Shipyard labor, direct and indirect, rep- 
resents about 40 percent of the cost of pas- 
senger-vessel construction. On this basis, 
and using the latest (April 1958 Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Report) average hourly earn- 
ing rate of $2.51, the total shipyard labor cost 
of the 2 vessels would be equivalent to ap- 
proximately 30 million man-hours, or 15,000 
man-years, spread over a construction period 
of some 32 months. 

In addition, the committee was advised, 
labor costs of subcontractors and suppliers 
in various fields would be equivalent to 22,- 
700,000 man-hours, or 11,350 man-years, mak- 
ing a grand total of about 26,350 man-years 
for the total estimated labor costs involved 
in the construction of the 2 vessels, 

Unlike some other types of heavy construc- 
tion projects, work can be initiated almost 
immediately upon the enactment of the bill 
and the appropriation of funds. With the 
bid for the steamship America replacement 
outstanding, purchase orders would be issued 
as speedily as the manpower is available to 
prepare and issue them. For instance, it was 
stated that purchase orders covering 20,000 
tons of steel for the 1 vessel already under 
a firm bid can be issued in 10 days to 2 weeks 
after signing of the contract, and that $30 
million in contracts can be committed within 
45 days. 

With regard to the trans-Pacific liner, bids 
have been asked, returnable July 23. As- 
suming that an award could be made by 
September 1, there could be a similar prompt 
call for labor and issuance of contracts for 
steel, machinery, etc., running into the 
millions. 

In the shipyards, signing of the contracts 
will necessitate immediate calls for office per- 
sonnel, technical, procurement, and clerical, 
as well as in the mold loft, and planning and 
production groups. Outside and ship con- 
struction personnel will be required as soon 
as the first steel reaches the shipyard, and 
employment builds up steadily from then on. 

The vast employment radiating from the 
shipyards to suppliers and subcontractors 
reaches many States—in fact, hardly a single 
1 of the 48 States but is affected to some 
degree. An analysis of purchase orders 
placed by three different shipyards at widely 
varying locations, made at the request of 
the committee, disclosed that the major 
orders for steel, machinery, equipment, and 
furnishings of every type are placed in those 
States which have highly industrial areas. 

When the distribution of these purchases 
Was analyzed by vendor's plants, the same 
general pattern was revealed, with the addi- 
tion of a group of Southern States and some 
additional Middle Western States. The 
State of Washington, for instance, was found 
to have received substantial orders from east- 
ern shipyards. 
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However. the main highly industrialized 
States in which shipyard purchase orders are 
placed, and in which the machinery and 
equipment mostly are manufactured are 
listed herewith—and it Just so happens that 
these are the States that have been hit hard- 
est in the recession, and where unemploy- 
ment is a most serious problem: Connecticut, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin, 

Thus the award of contracts for these two 
vessels—totaling more than $200 million in 
overall costs—will tend promptly to increase 
employment over a wide area to a greater or 
less degree. 

It is obvious that a byproduct of the award 
of these contracts is increased Federal taxes, 
both corporate and individual, as well as in- 
creased income to many States. But the 
really important fact is that the economic 
and other benefits will come to pass in the 
near future, when they can help to relieve 
unemployment and the distress that always 
accompanies lack of steady income to indi- 
viduals. 

The construction of vessels under title V of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
for sale subject to a construction-differential 
subsidy is subject to section 505 (a) which 
includes the following provision: 

“In all such construction the shipbuilder, 
subcontractors, material men, or suppliers 
shall use, so far as practicable, only articles, 
materials, and supplies of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of the United States 
as defined in paragraph K of section 401 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930.” 

When the liner United States was under 
construction, an order for approximately 
$400,000 worth of tablecloths and napkins 
was placed with foreign mills to be made 
of linen (flax). The specifications were 
written “linen,” thus ruling out a thoroughly 
acceptable American product made of Ameri- 
ean cotton. 

It is the hope of your committee that in 
writing specifications, the companies in- 
volved will give serious and sincere consid- 
eration to the intent of Congress, as set out 
in section 505 (a) of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. 

Randolph Sevier, president, Matson Navi- 
gation Co., placed his company on record as 
favoring enactment of the bill, but cited 
recent losses in operation of the company 
and said: 

“We believe the Board and Administrator 
should and will limit the permission granted 
to American President Lines for domestic 
service between California and Hawaii by 
its transpacific passenger service, so as to 
avoid unfair competition to us.” 

Under questioning on this point the Mari- 
time Board Chairman, Clarence G. Morse, de- 
clared: 

“Section 805 (a) of the act was inserted for 
the purpose of protecting the domestic oper- 
ators against competition by ships built with 
subsidy. And it provides unless the operator 
has grandfather rights, the subsidized oper- 
ator has grandfather rights; if he has grand- 
father rights he may continue to exercise 
those grandfather rights even with ships 
bullt with subsidy. 

“But if he does not have grandfather 
rights then before he is permitted to operate 
in the domestic trade with a subsidized 
vessel he has to get what we call an 805 (a) 
waiver which is granted only after hearing, 
a public hearing, giving all interested per- 
sons an opportunity to appear and be heard. 

“This is a problem which has existed for 
several years between Matson and APL as to 
the extent, if any, of the grandfather rights 
SaR APL may have in serving the Hawaiian 

de. 

“Before this matter will be resolved it will 
require a hearing, and Mr. Plowman (of the 
Hawaiian Textron Co., whose telegram on 
this point is included in the record) and his 
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company will, of course, have an opportunity 
to appear and be heard.” 
CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of testimony adduced at the 
hearing and of other facts and information 
at hand, your committee is firmly of the 
belief that the reasons in support of enact- 
ment meet the standards of “urgency and 
national interest” set forth in the Commerce 
Department’s report of May 28, in that— 

(a) The two superliners authorized by the 
bill will go far to help remedy an existing de- 
plorable deficiency in United States-flag pas- 
senger accommodations on the respective 
essential trade routes to be served; 

(b) The superliners will bolster United 
States prestige in both oceans, but particu- 
larly in the Far, East where such enhance- 
ment is most desirable and where Great 
Britain has entered upon a vigorous cam- 
paign for domination of the Pacific sea 
routes; 

(e) The troop-carrying potential of these 
two vessels, equal to the combined high- 
speed troop-transport facilities presently 
available under the United States flag, will 
prove of tremendous significance in any 
future emergency need; and 

(d) The special provisions of the bill, 
namely, an additional 5 percent of construc- 
tion-differential subsidy beyond that now 
authorized by statute, and authority for 
Government financing at 3% percent, as 
provided in the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, are essential if the 2 superliners 
are to become a reality. 

We therefore wholeheartedly recommend 
that the bill be enacted, and we express the 
hope that necessary funds will be requested 
and appropriated promptly so that no further 
time may be lost toward the addition of these 
two highly strategic vessels, which will add 
so much to our commercial and security 
potential on the high seas. 

The reports of Government departments 
and agencies are printed herewith. 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: This letter is in reply 
to your recent request for the views of this 
Department with respect to H. R. 11451 and 
S. 3519, bills to authorize the construction 
and sale by the Federal Maritime Board of a 
superliner passenger vessel equivalent to the 
steamship United States, and a superliner 
passenger vessel for operations in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for other purposes. 

The bills declare the necessity for the con- 
struction of a superliner passenger vessel 
equivalent to the steamship United States to 
replace the steamship America, which will be 
20 years old by 1960, for operation on an es- 
sential trade route in the North Atlantic and 
a superliner passenger vessel for operation on 
an essential trade route in the Pacific Ocean. 
They authorize the appropriation to the De- 
partment of Commerce of the necessary sums 
for the construction of such superliner pas- 
senger vessels. They also authorize the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board to enter into a contract 
for the sale of the Atlantic superliner upon 
completion to the United States Lines Co., 
the present owner and operator of the steam- 
ship United States and the steamship 
America, for a price of $47 million, subject to 
certain increases for changes allowed. They 
authorize the Board to enter into a contract 
for the sale of the Pacific superliner to the 
American President Lines, Ltd., for a price 
of $34 million, subject to certain increases 
for changes allowed. Payment of the pur- 
chase price in each case shall be as provided 
in the 1936 act (25 percent down and pay- 
ment of the balance within a 20-year period). 

A number of cogent reasons have been ad- 
vanced for and against the passage of these 
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bills in their present form. Decision to sup- 
port or oppose the bills must rest on a care- 
ful evaluation and weighing of the reasons. 

The principal reasons advanced for en- 
actment of the bills are as follows: 

(1) National defense considerations jus- 
tify the special benefits provided in the bills 
for the construction of the two superliner 
passenger vessels. 

(2) The steamship companies which would 
purchase the two ships and operate them on 
essential trade routes of the United States 
would not be financially able to undertake 
their construction unless the special finan- 
cial considerations provided by the bills 
are made available. 

These stringent recapture provisions of the 
bills would preclude any possibility of ab- 
normal profits from the operations of these 
vessels accruing to the operators. 

The principal reasons cited in opposition 
include the following: 

(1) Satisfactory progress is being made by 
the Department of Commerce in negotiations 
for the construction under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 of the superliner pro- 
posed for operation in the Pacific Ocean. In 
the case of the superliner proposed as replace- 
ment for the America, further negotiation 
under provisions of that act should result in 
equally satisfactory progress. This applies 
to considerations of subsidy as well as na- 
tional defense features. 

(2) Enactment of the bills would set a 
precedent for the establishment of construc- 
tion subsidy on a basis other than parity 
with competing foreign-vessel operators as 
provided in the 1936 act. The basic prin- 
ciple upon which the 1936 act rests, therefore, 
would be violated. 

(3) Government financing of these two 
vessels as proposed in the bills would create 
a budgetary requirement beyond the limita- 
tion deemed advisable by the President at a 
time when private financing should be avall- 
able at reasonable rates. 

In weighing the respective merits of these 
arguments pro and con in regard to the bills, 
the Department leans toward the latter. 

The Department of Commerce is in accord 
with the objectives of the legislation and 
believes that the construction of such super- 
liner passenger vessels with the contem- 
plated characteristics and features would be 
desirable. However, it believes they should 
be constructed under the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
and in accord with the policy of the admin- 
istration to rely on private financing of ship 
mortgages. 

As indicated previously, the Department 
recognizes the sharp differences of opinion 
that exist in regard to the provisions of the 
bills. Therefore, full consideration of the 
issues is necessary to determine whether the 
steamship companies would be able to build 
these vessels under the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 and, if not, whether the departures 
from the clearly defined principles of existing 
maritime statutes and administration financ- 
ing policies are warranted by the urgency and 
national requirements for these two super- 
liners. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this report to your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your request for 
comment on S. 3519 and H. R. 11451, similar 
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pills, to authorize the construction and sale 
by the Federal Maritime Board of a super- 
liner passenger vessel equivalent to the 
steamship United States, and a superliner 
passenger vessel for operation in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for other purposes, has been re- 
ferred to this Department by the Secretary of 
Defense for the preparation of a report there- 
on expressing the views of the Department of 
Defense. 

These bills would authorize the construc- 
tion and sale by the Federal Maritime Board 
of a superliner passenger vessel equivalent to 
the steamship United States and a superliner 
passenger vessel for operation in the Pacific 
Ocean. The Board would be authorized to 
sell the first vessel to the United States Lines 
and to sell the second vessel to the American 
President Lines under pricing arrangements 
set out in the bills, 

The early construction of these two ships 
would constitute an important and neces- 
sary step forward in the replacement of 
obsolescent passenger vessels and would 
contribute significantly to the orderly up- 
grading of quality in our overall national 
trooplift potential. Both ships would be 
most suitable for speedy and economical 
conversion into naval or military auxiliaries. 
They would make important contributions 
to improving our national defense posture. 

The financial and contractual details of 
subject bills fall outside the purview of the 
Department of Defense. While deferring to 
the Federal Maritime Board and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in regard to such busi- 
ness aspects, the Department of the Navy 
on behalf of the Department of Defense 
fully endorses the enactment of legislation 
which will authorize the prompt construc- 
tion of these two modern passenger ships, 

This has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been 
advised by the Bureau of the Budget that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report on S. 3519 and H. R. 11451 to 
the Congress. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. STEPHAN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Macnuson: This is in reply 
to your letters of March 20 and May 1, 1958, 
requesting the comments of this agency 
concerning S. 3519 and H. R. 11451, repec- 
tively, bills to authorize the construction 
and sale by the Federal Maritime Board of 
a superliner passenger vessel equivalent to 
the steamship United States, and a super- 
liner passenger vessel for operation in the 
Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes. 

Because the availability of modern and 
efficient superliner passenger vessels would 
be of some benefit to the national defense 
we are in accord with the objectives of the 
bills. However, on the provisions relating to 
the procedures for construction and sale of 
the proposed vessels we must defer to the 
views of the Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
it has no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON GRAY, 
Director. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 7, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of May 1, 1958, acknowl- 
edged on May 2, requesting the comments 
of the General Accounting Office concern- 
ing H. R. 11451, 85th Congress, 2d session, 
entitled “An act to authorize the construc- 
tion and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel 
equivalent to the steamship United States, 
and a superliner passenger vessel for opera- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean, and for other 
purposes.” 

The proposed bill would authorize the 
Federal Maritime Board to concurrently 
contract for the construction and sale of 
the vessels in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, except as otherwise provided in 
the bill. The vessel equivalent to the 
steamship United States would be sold to 
the United States Lines Co. for the fixed 
price of $47 million and the vessel for oper- 
ation in the Pacific Ocean, to the American 
President Lines, Ltd., for the fixed price 
of $34 million. These prices are for vessels 
fully outfitted and equipped and include 
certain specified items, such as stabilizers; 
however, the prices may be increased in an 
amount equal to 45 percent of the cost of 
certain changes requested by the purchas- 
ers and approved by the Federal Maritime 
Board. The Board may accept, in its dis- 
cretion, an outstanding bid from a United 
States shipbuilder for the construction of 
the vessel equivalent to the steamship 
United States. The difference between the 
construction cost of each vessel, excluding 
national-defense features, and the sales 
price paid by the purchaser would be “con- 
struction-differential subsidy" for the pur- 
poses of the 1936 act. However, for the 
purpose of recapture under any contract for 
operating-differential subsidy on the ves- 
sels, the net profits for a recapture period, 
computed without regard to profits or losses 
on other vessels, shall inure to the United 
States to the extent of 75 percent of net 
profits in excess of 10 percent per annum 
on a cumulative basis upon the contractor’s 
capital necessarily employed in the opera- 
tion of such vessel, as determined by the 
Federal Maritime Board. 

This bill, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 29, 1958, was the so- 
called clean bill resulting from hearings held 
in February and March 1958 before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, on H. R. 9342, H. R. 
9473, H. R. 9654, and H. R. 9432, 85th Con- 
gress, and, in essence, is a combined and 
revised version of H. R. 9342 and H. R. 9432. 
We had previously reported for considera- 
tion by that committee several suggestions 
to clarify these bills, all of which were 
adopted in H. R. 11451. In view thereof, we 
have no further recommendation to offer. 
We might add, however, that on April 15, 
1958, we made a report to your committee 
concerning S. 3519, which, for the most part, 
is identical to H. R. 11451. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: It is understood that 
the committee has scheduled hearings for 
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May 13, 1958, on the bills, S. 3519 and H. R. 
11451, which relate to superliner passenger 
vessels for operation in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

This Department was not requested to re- 
port on H. R. 11451 when it was under con- 
sideration by the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. Nor has the 
Department been requested to report on 
S. 3519. 

The purpose of the legislation is to in- 
crease the speed and service in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by authorizing the con- 
struction of a superliner passenger vessel 
equivalent to the steamship United States 
for service in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
The vessel placed in service in the North 
Atlantic would replace the steamship 
America, 

Legislation of this nature would have a 
direct effect on the mail service by providing 
more expeditious transportation of oceanic 
mail, Hence, this Department looks with 
favor on the purposes of the proposed legis- 
lation. We make no comment upon the pro- 
posed method of financing contained in the 
bills. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to the committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. CHam max: Reference is made 
to your request for the views of this De- 
partment on H. R. 11451, to authorize the 
construction and sale by the Federal Mari- 
time Board of a superliner passenger vessel 
equivalent to the steamship United States, 
and a superliner passenger vessel for oper- 
ation in the Pacific Ocean, and for other 
purposes. 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
the construction of a superliner passenger 
vessel equivalent to the steamship United 
States, to replace the steamship America for 
operation on an essential trade route in the 
North Atlantic. It would also authorize the 
construction of a superliner passenger vessel 
with a capacity of approximately 1,400 pas- 
sengers for operation on an essential trade 
route in the Pacific Ocean. In addition, the 
bill would authorize the Federal Maritime 
Board to contract for the sale of one vessel 
to the United States Lines Co., for a fixed 
price of $47 million, and the other vessel to 
the American President Lines, Ltd., for the 
fixed price of $34 million, 

The subject matter of the proposed legis- 
lation is not of concern primarily to the 
Treasury Department, and the Department 
has no comments to make as to its general 
merits. 

Very truly yours, 
s NELSON P. ROSE, 
General Counsel. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR MaGNnuson: I testified on 
May 13, 1958, on H. R. 11451 and S. 3519, 
to authorize construction and sale by the 
United States of two superliners. 

Although Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, USN, 
fully stated the Department of Defense posi- 
tion in his testimony on the above legisla- 
tion, I would also like to include in the rec- 
ord the enclosed letter addressed to the Sec- 
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retary of Commerce, expressing the views of 
the Department of Defense concerning large, 
modern, high-speed passenger ships. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER C. Forp, 
(For Clarence G. Morse, 
Maritime Administrator). 


— 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 28, 1958. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. Secrerary: In reply to your 
letter of April 24, 1958, I wish to assure you 
that I concur in the testimony presented by 
Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, USN, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in regard to the urgent need for the 
early construction of modern, high-speed 
passenger vessels. 

The passenger-type ships that now com- 
prise America’s trooplift potential range in 
age from 5 to 30 years. These ships average 
15 years in age and 17 knots in speed. Only 
12 of them are capable of speeds of 20 knots 
or more; and, of these, only 6 possess the 
requisite degree of protective features, which 
are of extreme importance in minimizing 
the hazards of moving troops by sea. 

A minimum sustained speed of at least 20 
knots is required for independent move- 
ments through areas in which modern sub- 
marines may be operating. At this mini- 
mum speed a considerable risk still exists, 
which is significantly and progressively re- 
duced as sustained speeds in excess of 25 
knots are attained, 

Today we are faced with a grave submarine 
menace. The need for more high-speed pas- 
senger ships capable of immediate conversion 
to troopships increases in urgency with ad- 
vances in submarine technology and the size 
of the enemy threat. 

It is also important that new passenger 
ships be commercially successful. To be of 
immediate use to the Department of Defense 
in an emergency the ships must be operating 
commercially at the time they are first 
needed. 

I feel that our emergency needs for more 
large, modern, high-speed passenger ships 
are sufficiently urgent to warrant proceeding 
with their construction now under the spon- 
sorship of your Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD A. QUARLEs, 
Deputy. 

There is no change in existing law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement by the committee and by my- 
self regarding the bill, the nature of the 
superliners involved, and what they will 
mean to the entire maritime industry; a 
statement by the Department of Defense 
regarding the necessity for the construc- 
tion of these two vessels; and also a 
statement, which I believe is a fair one, 
pro and con, regarding the necessity for 
this proposed legislation. I wish to have 
all of them printed in the RECORD, so 
it will show clearly why the enactment 
of special legislation for the construction 
of these two vessels is needed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wry SPECIAL LEGISLATION Is NECESSARY 

Construction costs on vessels, particularly 
passenger vessels, have risen fantastically. 

A Cunard Line statement was quoted re- 


cently in the Commerce Department's For- 
eign Maritime Digest to the effect that pass- 
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enger ships that cost $2.8 million in 1939, 
now cost $14 million. Another shipping line 
reports that the $35 million cost of its new 
liner is 50 percent more than the cost of 
its entire prewar fleet. 

Total cost of the steamship United States 
6 years ago was $79.4 million, including na- 
tional defense features. Today's price for 
an exact duplicate of the steamship United 
States is $111 million, without national de- 
fense features, and $130 million-plus in- 
cluding those extras of speed, troop-lift 
facilities, special compartmentation, etc., 
which the Department of Defense has re- 
quired, 

In other words, today’s construction costs 
are so high as to make the vessels com- 
mercially non-feasible. At the proposed sale 
price of $47 million to the United States 
Lines Co., the new steamship America would 
represent a net investment to the United 
States Lines of $2 million more than the 
cost of the steamship United States. The 
net return on that fine vessel, in 5½ years 
of near-capacity operation, under the most 
favorable world conditions, and without even 
a single day of labor trouble, was only 3.76 
percent of the vessel's cost. The present 
steamship America, during that same 5-year 
period, showed a net loss of $1,137,101. 

As the Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, Mr. Morse, stated at the Senate hear- 
ing on the bill, it is unrealistic to expect 
these companies to take all the financial 
risks involved in the construction and oper- 
ation of the vessels for a possible 1, 2, or 3 
percent return, 

The extra cost of private financing, he 
said—5'% percent or more as against the 344 
percent rate provided in the 1936 act for 
Government financing—would make the dif- 
ference between a profitable operation and a 
losing operation. 

Likewise, 1 or 2 trips of either vessel at 
only 50 percent occupancy could wipe out the 
profit on the entire year's operation. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, author- 
izes the Government to compensate the 
United States shipyards for the difference in 
construction costs here as compared to costs 
of building abroad—up to 50 percent of the 
domestic cost. 

This bill would provide an extra 5 percent 
of construction subsidy—and for that 5 per- 
cent the country would benefit not only in 
better ocean transportation service to its peo- 
ple, and in increased national prestige, but 
particularly we would benefit by having 
available to our military in time of world 
emergency or outright war the two newest, 
fastest, finest troopships in the world, capa- 
ble of lifting 25,000 troops over 10,000 miles 
distance, at speeds that would come as close 
to assuring safety against enemy submarines 
as any present-day security procedure could 
do. 


Prompt EMPLOYMENT POSSIBILITIES 


Purchase orders for 20,000 tons of steel can 
be issued in 10 days to 2 weeks after signing 
of the contract for the new steamship 
America, already under a firm bid. 

Immediately, the contract signing will 
necessitate calls for office personnel, tech- 
nical and procurement as well as clerical; 
and planning and production groups. 

Within 45 days of signing contract, $30 
million in contracts can be committed. 

Bids have been asked on APL superliner, 
returnable July 23. Assuming an award by 
September 1, there could be a similar prompt 
call for labor, and issuance of contracts for 
steel, machinery, etc., running into the mil- 
lions, 

Practically every State will feel the effects 
of purchasing for the vessels. An analysis 
of purchases by three shipyards on construc- 
tion project in the past show a wide dis- 
persion of primary and subcontracts, but 
concentration of such contracts in the highly 
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industrialized States which have been hit 
hardest by the recession: Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Based on Bureau of Labor wage statistics, 
it is estimated that there will be generated 
15,000 man-years of labor in the shipyards 
involved, plus 11,350 man-years in the sup- 
plier industries, or a total of 26,500 man-years 
of labor in all. This would be spread over a 
32-month period, but would build up rapidly 
to a peak at about 18 months after signing 
of contracts. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING VERSUS PRIVATE 
FINANCING 


United States Lines found that commercial 
financing rates averaged 4½ to 414 percent. 
In addition there would be an insurance fee 
to the Government of three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent, and a commitment fee of one-half of 
1 percent to the bank while the ship was 
being built. 

Under title 5 Government financing, the 
entire cost would be 3½ percent—no insur- 
ance fee, no commitment fee. And the Gov- 
ernment would make money on the deal, with 
its average coupon interest rate of long-term 
bonds of 2.6 percent. 

The difference in cost to the United States 
Lines over 20 years, between 314 percent and 
5 percent, on a balance of $35,250,000, would 
be $5,551,000, 

The additional cost of private financing to 
the American President Lines, Ltd., at the 
rate offered the United States Lines, plus in- 
surance and commitment fees, would be pro- 
portionate to the lower amount to be 
financed. 

In discussing the matter of financing at 
the Senate hearing, Federal Maritime Board 
Chairman stated: 

“We are getting private financing today, 
but the borrowers are having to pay 5 per- 
cent interest. 

“In addition, we are charging for the mort- 
gage insurance premium one-half to three- 
fourths of a percent. So that spread be- 
tween 3% percent of Government financing 
and 5½ percent or more of private financing 
make a difference between a profitable opera- 
tion and a losing operation.” 


Hicu SPEED Is COSTLY 

The steamship United States has main- 
tained an average speed between lightships of 
30.7 knots over the 54-year period of her 
service, Federal authorities have insisted 
that the steamship America replacement be 
built to maintain that speed, plus, Extra 
cost for the higher speed is placed at $9 
million. 

United States Lines officials contended that 
they do not need this speed—that a 281%- 
knot speed would still enable them to main- 
tain their present schedule. 

The steamship United States has 2 com- 
plete engine rooms, each with a complement 
of 30 men. With one engine room, the new 
vessel could, according to the designer, main- 
tain the same schedule of biweekly sailings, 
except that there would be a shorter, but 
ample, turnaround time in New York. 

The reduction of 30 crewmen’ would save 
$12,000 per month in operating costs. 

While admitting that the extra 2-knot 
speed is convenient upon occasions, the 
company, of its own volition, would not pay 
$9 million for it. At the 2844-knot speed, 
the new vessel could reach a maximum of 
30 knots. 

Defense authorities welcome the demon- 
strated 35.59-knot potential of the steamship 
United States and think it important enough 
for the Government to pay the higher cost. 

Similarly, APL originally asked for a 
23-knot vessel, but they were told by mari- 
time officials that 25 knots would be the 
minimum acceptable speed. Further study 
on this point brought a recommendation for 
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26-knot speed, on which bid specifications 
were based. 


NEED FOR THE SUPERLINERS 
COMMERCIALLY 


The United States has only two passenger 
vessels serving the highly important New 
York-United Kingdom/France route. They 
carry less than 20 percent of the North At- 
lantic passengers, 80 to 90 percent of whom 
are United States citizens. And, despite the 
great rise in air traffic on the route, demand 
for passenger service is mounting. 

If a resident of this country wants to travel 
to Britain or France on a United States-flag 
vessel, he or she must make reservations 
months in advance. That is why some 29 
vessels of 7 foreign countries carry most of 
our American people to and from England 
and France. 

The new superliner, which would replace 
the 18-year old steamship America, would be 
large enough to provide accommodations for 
25,000 additional passengers in each direc- 
tion annually. 

Its 31-knot speed would make possible 
weekly sailings from New York. In 1957 the 
United States and the America, between 
them, made 39 sailings from New York. On 
a regularly weekly basis, with the new 
America, they could make 46 to 48 sailings. 

In the Pacific, American President Lines 
was forced to buy one of the Panama Line 
vessels to help take care of its increasing 
passenger service to and from the Far East. 
That vessel, the steamship President Hoover, 
is admittedly a makeshift, intended for serv- 
ice only until the new superliner is ready. 
The President Hoover is too small, too slow 
to provide adequate service on this expand- 
ing route, but it affords some relief, and takes 
care of some of the overflow from the more 
modern President Cleveland and President 
Wilson, 

FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES 

It need only be cited that the following 
have come out strongly for construction of 
the two superliners: 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald A. 
Quarles. 

Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wilson, USN, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics, testi- 
fying for both the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Navy. 

Rear Adm. E. C. Stephan, USN., reporting 
for the Secretary of the Navy. 

Gordon Gray, Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, reporting on the bill, cites the 
benefit to the national defense. 

The Secretary of Commerce reported that 
construction of such superliner passenger 
vessels with the contemplated characteristics 
and features would be desirable. 

The Postmaster General in his official re- 
port looked with favor on the bill, because 
it would have a direct effect on the mail 
service by providing more expeditious trans- 
portation of oceanic mail. 


SUPERLINERS 


The trans-Pacific vessel would be fast- 
est, largest vessel ever built for use in Pa- 
cific. Its overall length would be 908% 
feet, its speed, 26 knots. Its passenger ca- 
pacity would be 1,490—irst class, 568; cabin 
class, 319; tourist, 603. After speedy con- 
version it could transport 11,000 troops. 

It will operate in trans-Pacific passenger 
service to Japan, Philippines, Hong Kong, 
with steamship President Cleveland and 
steamship President Wilson, replacing the 
steamship President Hoover, now 18 years 
old. These 3 ships carried about 18,500 
passengers in 1957. 

APL’s chief competition with be Brit- 
ain’s new Orient and Pacific Lines, which 
has put one new 28,000-ton vessel in Pacific 
service and announced a 40,000-ton and 
45,000-ton vessel under construction for Pa- 
cific service. 
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In addition to this trans-Pacific passen 
ger service, APL operates three other serv- 
ices on essential trade routes—a round-the- 
world service, a trans-Pacific freight serv- 
ice from California, and an Atlantic/Straits 
service, with 8 cargo vessels sailing every 2 
weeks from New York via Panama Canal to 
Malaya and Indonesia. A subsidiary. 
American Mail, operates on a fifth essential 
trade route from the Pacific Northwest, op- 
erating 9 cargo vessels, 

APL's vessel replacement program will to- 
tal more than $150 million, with $83 million 
for 13 vessels already purchased or con- 
tracted for, in addition to the superliner. 

The vessels’ gross tonnage is about 45,000 
tons, and its designed speed 26 knots, with 
an extra reserve for use under military con- 
ditions, 


REPLACEMENT FOR STEAMSHIP “AMERICA” 


The vessel for the North Atlantic route 
will be a sister-ship to the steamship United 
States, replacing the steamship America, 
which will be 20 years old in 1960. It will 
be air conditioned throughout, with a de- 
signed speed of 33 knots, which could be 
maintained for 10,000 miles without stop- 
ping for fuel. Its actual speed potential 
will be well above 33 knots. 

The steamship United States has done bet- 
ter than 35 knots on Atlantic crossing, and 
has averaged 30.7 knots during 5½ years of 
service. The proposed vessel will have a ca- 
pacity of approximately 2,000 passengers— 
900 first-class, 550 cabin, and 540 tourist. 
One outstanding national defense feature is 
that it would be speedily convertible to carry 
14,000 troops. Its evaporators can make 1,000 
tons of fresh water daily. Nine hundred and 
ninety feet long, its tonnage will be 53,000 
tons. 

The present steamship America carries 
1,000 passengers. Its replacement would 
carry 25,000 additional passengers a year in 
each direction. A comparison of costs be- 
tween the steamship United States and the 
proposed sister-ship is as follows: 

Actual cost to United States Lines of 
steamship America, $12 million. 

Actual cost to United States Lines of 
steamship United States, $34,967,520. 

At $47 million cost (less $10 million 
through sale of steamship America) new ves- 
sel net cost will be $37 million, or $2 million 
more than net investment in steamship 
United States. 

Total cost of steamship United States (in- 
cluding national defense features), $79,424,- 
800. 

Total cost of new vessel (including na- 
tional defense features), approximately 
$131 million, 

Without national defense features, low 
bid approximately $111 million. 

The following operating data on the steam- 
ship United States gives some idea of what it, 
and the proposed new vessel, mean to our 
economy. 

Average number of employees per voyage 
in 1957. 1047. 

Average compensation per employee (in- 
cluding overtime) 1957, $7601.54. 

All expenses for the steamship United 
States, 1957, $18,945,000. 

Food for the passengers and crew, 1957, 
$2,534,000. 

Supplies and equipment purchased in 
United States, 1957, $740,000. 

Fuel purchased in United States, 1957, 
$3,224,000. 

Repairs in the United States, 1957, $1,065,- 
000. 


The steamship United States has two com- 
plete enginerooms for safety in any emer- 
gency service—so would replacement for 
steamship America. 


11,047 employees with average compensa- 
tion of $7,601.54 equals $7,985,247 per year. 


June 9 


United States Lines’ vessel-replacement 
program, now underway, calls for construc- 
tion of 44 cargo vessels, for delivery between 
1963-66, to cost $371 million. Recently the 
line purchased from the United States Gov- 
ernment 9 mariner vessels at a cost of 
$45 million, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BUTLER], who is a mem- 
ber of the committee. He has been vitally 
interested in this matter, and has done a 
very fine job, as he always does, for the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. President, like many another bill 
that comes before the Senate for consid- 
eration, the bill now before us, H. R. 
11451, contains some hidden values 
that are of extreme importance to the 
Nation on several counts, but require 
some explanation. 

On its face, House bill 11451 authorizes 
the Federal Maritime Board to construct 
and sell to two shipping lines, the United 
States Lines Co., and the American Presi- 
dent Lines, Ltd., two ultramodern super- 
liner passenger vessels, at about 45 per- 
cent of the commercial cost of construc- 
tion of the vessels. By that, I mean the 
total cost, excluding the portion of the 
costs directly attributable to certain na- 
tional defense features, notably the high 
speed and extensive standby troop trans- 
port facilities that will distinguish both 
vessels. 

The bill also authorizes the Govern- 
ment to finance the vessels, on a 20-year 
basis, at 3.5 percent per annum, as is 
provided for in the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended. 

These two provisions; namely, the 
larger-than-usual construction-differen- 
tial subsidy, and the Government financ- 
ing, need a word of preliminary explana- 
tion here, before I proceed to the general 
question of need for the vessels and for 
the special type of legislation represented 
by House bill 11451. 

When the Congress, back in the early 
thirties, came to the conclusion that the 
Nation’s shipping needs demanded far 
more attention than had been accorded 
them previously, a Congressional com- 
mittee was established, studies were con- 
ducted and, in due course, the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, now the Nation’s basic 
2 statute, was developed and en- 
acted. 

One of the problems facing that spe- 
cial Congressional committee was the 
difficulty of establishing and maintain- 
ing a shipbuilding industry in this coun- 
try, where costs of construction, then as 
now, were considerably above costs in 
foreign yards. To resolve this difficulty 
the committee developed, and Congress 
gave approval to, title V of the 1936 act, 
which granted to the United States 
Maritime Commission, established under 
the act, authority to pay to the con- 
structing United States shipyards, on 
vessels built for United States registry, 
a construction differential subsidy that 
could equal, but not exceed, the excess 
cost of building in an American ship- 
yard, as against building in a foreign 
yard. The Maritime Commission, whose 
duties now have been taken over by the 
Federal Maritime Board and Maritime 
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Administration, was authorized to ap- 
prove an allowance for this purpose, not 
to exceed 50 percent of the domestic 
construction cost. 

At the time the 1936 act was being 
considered and drafted, attention was 
focused almost entirely upon the ques- 
tion of cargo vessels. Nevertheless, with 
an eye to possible future needs in the 
field of passenger transportation, there 
were set forth in section 212 of the act 
certain duties which the Maritime Com- 
mission was directed to undertake in 
that field, to wit: 

The Commission was directed to study 
all maritime problems arising in the 
carrying out of the national maritime 
policy set forth in title I of the act; 
directed to study and to cooperate with 
vessel owners in devising means by 
which, quoting from the act: 

There may be constructed by or with the 
ald of the United States express-liner or 
superliner vessels comparable with those of 
other nations, especially with a view to their 
use in national emergency. 


Here it might be well also to quote 
the words of the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
at the hearing on the bill, when, in com- 
menting upon this directive of the 1936 
act, he said: 

It seems to me that the language I have 
just quoted from the 1936 act could not 
have been more on point if it had been 
written with regard to the bills before us 
at present. 


Now let me discuss briefly the pro- 
posed Government financing, at 342 per- 
cent, over a 20-year period. This was 
the accepted method of financing until 
the present administration decided that 
it would prefer to have all vessel con- 
struction financed from private sources. 
In line with the administration position 
we undertook, while I was chairman of 
the Water Transportation Subcommit- 
tee, in 1954, to develop Public Law 781 of 
the 83d Congress, under which, as later 
amended, the Government now can in- 
sure 100 percent of the financed balance 
of vessel mortgages and loans. 

The mortgages and loans, of course, 
are made at commercial rates, which 
have run consistently higher than the 
34% percent provided for Government 
financing in the 1936 act. 

In approaching a decision on the bill 
now before the Senate, it would seem 
reasonable to ask of proponents of the 
bill several pertinent questions: 

First. Are these proposed vessels ab- 
solutely necessary to the commerce of 
the country? 

Second. If so, do they likewise meet 
the purposes set out in section 212 of 
the 1936 act, in that they are desirable 
from the standpoint of “their use in na- 
tional emergency“? 

Third. Why is this special legislation 
necessary? Why can the vessels not be 
financed under the provisions of the 
1936 act, the same as the many other 
passenger-cargo vessels now under con- 
struction or contract, or programed by 
the two shipping lines directly involved 
here, as well as by the many other ship- 
ping lines participating in the Maritime 
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Administration’s vessel-replacement pro- 
gram? 

Taking these questions in order, I 
think it can be said with the utmost 
truth and sincerity that the two pro- 
posed superliners are absolutely essen- 
tial to the commerce of the country. At 
this time, the United States has only two 
passenger vessels servicing the highly 
important North Atlantic route between 
New York and the United Kingdom. 
These two vessels are the steamship 
United States and the steamship Amer- 
ica. One of the two superliners proposed 
in the bill would replace the steamship 
America, which will be 20 years old in 
1960, and, therefore, have to be replaced 
and retired from service. 

The steamship United States is a mag- 
nificent vessel, the largest, fastest luxury 
liner in the world. Together with the 
steamship America, however, it does not 
begin to take care adequately of our peo- 
ple’s need for transportation to and from 
the United Kingdom. While our country 
provides more than four-fifths of the 
passengers on this route, these two ships, 
operating at near capacity, can accom- 
modate only one-fifth of the passengers 
seeking transportation. 

Last year, for instance, the 2 American 
vessels made only 39 sailings from New 
York to Britain, while foreign-flag pas- 
senger vessels made 265 sailings from 
New York to northern Europe. Foreign 
nations have 29 ships operating in this 
area, 2 new vessels were added during 
1957, and at least 2 more are building 
now, 1 of which, the new steamship 
France, is in the class of the proposed 
new steamship America, and the other 
one, the 1,300-passenger steamship Rot- 
terdam, is considerably larger than the 
present steamship America. 

The new superliner for this run would 
be a sister ship to the steamship United 
States—air conditioned, luxurious, with 
a capacity of 2,000 passengers, and a de- 
signed speed of 31 knots that will permit 
a weekly service by these two superliners. 
With its additional capacity, the new 
steamship America would provide ac- 
commodations for 25,000 additional pas- 
sengers a year in each direction. 

Like the steamship United States, it 
will be engineered to permit rapid con- 
version to a troop-transport capable of 
carrying 14,000 troops a distance of 
10,000 miles at 33 knots without stopping 
for fuel or water. Its evaporators would 
have a capacity of 1,000 tons of fresh 
water a day. It would appreciably in- 
crease the present limited high-speed 
troop-lift potential available to the mili- 
tary in an emergency. 

The proposed superliner for use by 
the American President Lines, Ltd., on 
the west coast-Far East route would be 
the largest, fastest vessel ever built for 
Pacific service. Designed by the design- 
er of the steamship United States, it 
would carry 1,490 passengers, and con- 
vert speedily to a troop-lift capacity of 
10,000. Its speed would be 26 knots, 
with additional speed available under 
military conditions, which the defense 
authorities consider thoroughly accept- 
able for emergency needs. It would re- 
place the aging steamship President 
Hoover, recently purchased from the 
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Government-owned Panama Line to sup- 
plement the company’s steamship Pres- 
ident Cleveland and the steamship Pres- 
ident Wilson on the trans-Pacific passen- 
ger service. 

Here it will compete with Britain’s 
largest passenger service, the new Ori- 
ent and Pacific Lines, which advertised 
several weeks ago, with full-page adver- 
tisements here and elsewhere, the 
initial voyage of its new 28,000-ton 
steamship Himalaya to the Pacific, and 
has announced new 40,000-ton and 45,- 
000-ton vessels now building for use in 
the Pacific. The new vessel, tentatively 
named the steamship President Wash- 
ington, would be a worthy representa- 
tive of the United States in an area 
where America’s prestige has become 
slightly tarnished and could well stand 
some refurbishing. 

Despite the troubled conditions in the 
Far East, trans-Pacific passenger traffic 
by sea and by air has increased greatly, 
more than doubling since 1951. Waiting 
lists are the usual thing for passage on 
the three vessels of the American Presi- 
dent Line. 

By 1961 it is projected that passenger 
demands will be more than 3 times 
the 1951 volume, with an expected pas- 
senger potential of 60,000 by sea. With- 
out this proposed new addition to its 
fleet the American President Lines ca- 
pacity for service to United States trav- 
elers will be as inadequate as are the 
present United States facilities on the 
North Atlantic. 

When President Eisenhower was 
asked, at his May 14 press conference, 
what the administration position was 
with reference to the superliner legisla- 
tion, he was quoted as replying: 

If we have got to have * * * these ships, 
because of defense purposes * * * well, of 
course, the Government has to pick up some 
more of the tab. * * * But * * * we ought 
to have a very clear, definite need, and that 
is the thing that has to be decided. 


From the testimony of the Defense 
Department official representatives, 
there is little doubt as to the “very clear, 
definite need” of which the President 
spoke. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Donald A. Quarles, was most emphatic 
on this point in a letter to Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, dated April 28 last. 
He declared: 

I wish to assure you that I concur in the 
testimony presented by Vice Adm. Ralph E. 
Wilson, USN, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense * * * in regard to the ur- 
gent need for the early construction of mod- 
ern, high-speed passenger vessels, 


Citing the present deficiency in high- 
speed troop-lift potential, the Deputy 
Secretary added: 

Today we are faced with a grave submarine 
menace. The need for more high-speed pas- 
senger ships capable of immediate conver- 
sion to troopships increases in urgency with 
advances in submarine technology and the 
size of the enemy threat. * * * I feel that 
our emergency needs for more large, modern, 
high-speed passenger ships are sufficiently 
urgent to warrant proceeding with their 
construction now under the sponsorship of 
your Department. 


Vice Admiral Wilson, speaking offi- 
cially for the Navy and the Department 
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of Defense, left not the slightest doubt 
as to the need for these new superliners 
when he testified before our subcom- 
mittee on May 13. He pointed out at 
length the need of fast cargo and pas- 
senger vessels for logistics purposes dur- 
ing war, as well as to meet any other 
emergency short of war, and stressed 
the dearth of fast passenger vessels ca- 
pable of conversion to troopships. He 
made a particular point of speed, in 
which regard the two new ships would 
add tremendously to the slim, presently 
available potential. 

Only 3 ships, he pointed out, are now 
capable of sustained speeds of 25 knots 
or more—the United States, the Con- 
stitution, and the Independence. Their 
combined troop-lift capacity of 26,000 
after conversion, would be doubled by 
the addition of the two superliners pro- 
posed. He ended his testimony by 
declaring: 

The Department of Defense fully endorses 
the construction of these modern passenger 
ships. 


The written report of the Navy De- 
partment on the bill, dated May 13, 
placed the Department of Defense 
squarely behind the bill. Likewise, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, in a 
letter dated May 14, signed by Gordon 
Gray, Director, stated: 

Because the availability of modern and 
efficient superliner passenger vessels would 
be of some benefit to the national defense 
we are in accord with the objectives of the 
bills, 


The Department of Commerce, which 
has insisted officially that the vessels 
could and should be built under present 
statutory authority, later modified its 
views somewhat. In its official report, 
delivered to the committee on May 23, 
the Department states: 

The Department is in accord with the ob- 
jectives of the legislation * * * (and) rec- 
ognizes the sharp differences of opinion that 
exist in regard to the provisions of the bill. 
Therefore, full consideration of the issues is 
necessary to determine whether the steam- 
ship companies would be able to build these 
vessels under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, and, if not, whether the departures 
from the clearly defined principles of exist- 
ing maritime statutes and administration 
financing policies are warranted by the 
urgency and national requirements for these 
two superliners. 


The answer to the question raised by 
the Secretary of Commerce in his report, 
as to whether the steamship companies 
would be able to build these vessels un- 
der present statutes, has been answered 
to the satisfaction of our Senate com- 
mittee, of the House of Representatives, 
and, I believe, of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

I believe the considered opinion of all 
those mentioned could be summed up in 
the statement made at our committee 
hearing by the Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board, the agency most di- 
rectly involved in matters of this nature. 

When asked by a member of the com- 
mittee if he were in favor of construc- 
tion of the vessels under existing stat- 
utes, he declared: 

I think that (view) is unrealistic and we 
will not get the ships, 
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Later in the hearing he added: 

I think it is unrealistic to ask the opera- 
tors to build these ships and get a low re- 
turn, 1, 2, or 3 percent. 


Fundamentally, the reason why the 
shipping companies asked for special 
legislation, authorizing more than usual 
Government financial assistance, was 
that they were convinced they could not 
take the risks involved under the limits 
of existing law. 

Financial estimates were submitted to 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries and checked by the 
General Accounting Office. They indi- 
cated that even with the added 5 per- 
cent of construction subsidy asked for 
in the bill, and the $5 to $7.5 million 
indicated saving over a 20-year period 
from 342-percent Government financing 
as against commercial financing rates, 
operation of the two vessels would still 
be marginal. One voyage of either ves- 
sel with only a 50-percent occupancy 
could well make the difference between 
profit and loss on the entire year’s oper- 
ation. 

Following its check of company esti- 
mates on the operation of the vessels 
the General Accounting Office figured 
that the 544-year record of operation 
of the steamship United States had re- 
sulted in an average net profit of 7.26 
percent on capital necessarily employed. 
The replacement for the steamship 
America, based on an investment of $2 
million more than that of the steamship 
United States would be expected to earn 
proportionately less. 

Likewise, on the operation of the Pa- 
cific superliner, the General Accounting 
Office review of company estimates re- 
sulted in an estimated rate of return of 
8.01 percent on capital necessarily em- 
ployed over the 20-year life of the vessel, 
a figure well below the 10-percent profit 
which the 1936 act permits before Gov- 
ernment recapture of profits sets in. 

On the foregoing, the committee, wise- 
ly, I think, concluded that the two pro- 
posed superliners met both President 
Eisenhower's standard of “a very clear, 
definite need,” because of defense pur- 
poses, and Secretary Weeks’ criteria of 
“urgency and national requirements of 
the two superliners.” 

We were not concerned with the fear 
expressed by Government sources that 
the bill would set a pattern for greater 
Government aid on other vessel con- 
struction of the future. We felt it to be 
entirely pertinent that the two lines di- 
rectly involved are in process now of 
replacing their large fleets, under the 
provisions of the 1936 act, in programs 
totaling, in the case of the United States 
Lines, approximately $400 million, and 
in the case of the American President 
Lines, Ltd., well above $150 million. 

It must be recognized that construc- 
tion costs, in the case of luxury vessels 
like these two superliners, have mounted 
so fantastically that they no longer can 
be encompassed within the bounds of 
a strictly businesslike operation. The 
operation, however, offers such benefits 
of national prestige and defense avail- 
ability in times of national need, that it 
is only reasonable that Government, if 
it feels that the vessels are necessary to 
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its security and well-being, should bear 
any expense beyond that which the 
vessel operators can justify to their 
stockholders. 

I earnestly hope that Senators will see 
the bill in what we of the committee 
consider its proper perspective. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I commend both 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and also the Senator from Mary- 
land for the very fine job they did in 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Their work has been con- 
structive. I think both in the interest 
of the national defense of the country, 
as well as keeping the American flag on 
the high seas in the great Pacific area, 
as well as in other areas of the world, 
this is an essential piece of legislation. 

I merely wished to say to both the 
chairman of the committee and to the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland, 
who has played such an important part 
in this field, together with their col- 
leagues on the committee, that I believe 
they are entitled to both the confidence 
and the support of the Senate, and I 
think generally of the country, for this 
constructive step toward maintaining 
the American merchant marine. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
from California. As usual, he displays 
a keen perception of the needs of the 
Nation. This measure was designed to 
meet the needs of the Nation, both in 
peace and war. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to speak briefly in support of 
H. R. 11451, the bill to provide for con- 
struction of two superliners, one for the 
Atlantic and one for the Pacific, 

The Atlantic superliner would replace 
the aging steamship America and would 
be a sister ship of the record-setting 
Atlantic superliner, steamship United 
States. It would carry 2,008 passengers 
and be quickly convertible in time of 
national emergency into a transport for 
13,864 troops. The Pacific superliner 
would replace the aging steamship Pres- 
ident Hoover and would be the fastest 
and largest ship ever built for that 
ocean. It would carry 1,500 passengers 
and also be quickly convertible into a 
transport for 10,000 troops. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 11451, 
these two ships would be built by the 
Federal Government and sold to the 
companies now serving the Atlantic and 
Pacific at prices of 45 percent of the 
cost of building the commercial vessels. 
Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
the Government is authorized to pay 
the difference in cost of building a ship 
with American labor and materials in 
this country as compared to the cost 
with foreign labor and materials abroad 
up to 50 percent of the American cost. 
The special feature of this bill is a 5 
percent cost concession. 

A careful study has been made by the 
Departments of Defense and Commerce, 
and naval architects and shipping ex- 
ecutives to determine the need for these 
vessels and the most practicable method 
of financing their construction and op- 
eration. It has been determined that 
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the ships are urgently needed for na- 
tional defense and to maintain our 
world merchant marine leadership. 
Careful financial studies, checked by the 
General Accounting Office, show that 
the two companies which will operate 
these ships would barely break even or 
would lose money if the ships are built 
under existing law and policy. These 
two companies are in the shipping busi- 
ness and have undertaken the obliga- 
tions of building and operating ships 
under Federal law and regulations, and 
the roughly 5 percent cost concession 
plus Government financing will allow 
them to project annual earnings on the 
capital necessarily employed in the ships 
of not more than 8 percent, which I 
believe are modest earnings considering 
the risk involved in ocean shipping, and 
are within the 10 percent earnings per- 
mitted by existing law. The bill does 
provide, however, that if the profits of 
these companies should exceed 10 per- 
cent on the capital employed in these 
ships, the Government would recapture 
75 percent of the excess profit and the 
other 25 percent would be sequestered 
in a fund for replacement of the ship 
when it is 20 years old. 

One other very important feature of 
this bill is that the construction of these 
two ships would create 56 million man- 
hours of employment, half of which 
would be at the shipyards and the other 
half would be spread throughout the 
country in States which have reported 
unemployment in serious proportions. 
In view of President Eisenhower’s anti- 
recession program, this proposed legis- 
lation is very appropriate at this time, 
since construction orders to suppliers 
could proceed at once. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill will 
pass. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to the bill and ask 
that the clerk state the amendment for 
the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the appro- 
priate place it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

No common carrier by water subject to 
the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended; the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended; 
or any other act; shall directly or in- 
directly issue any ticket or pass for the free 
or reduced-rate transportation to any of- 
ficial or employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment (military or civilian) or to any 
member of their families, traveling as a 
passenger on any ship sailing under the 
American flag in foreign commerce or in 
commerce between the United States and its 
Territories and possessions; except that this 
restriction shall not apply to persons in- 
jured in accidents at sea and physicians and 
nurses attending such persons, and persons 
rescued at sea. Nothing contained in this 
section shall prohibit any common carrier 
by water, under such terms and conditions 
as the Board may prescribe, from interchang- 
ing with any other common carrier by water 
free tickets, free passes, or free or reduced- 
rate transportation for their directors, of- 
ficers, and employees and their immediate 
families, unless such individuals are also em- 
ployees of the United States Government. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
previous occasions I have offered similar 
proposals, but I thought I would offer 
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this language as an amendment to the 
bill because it is very appropriate to be 
considered in regard to this bill. It is 
being proposed that the ships, if author- 
ized, be constructed with a 55-percent 
construction subsidy paid by the United 
States Government. After the ships are 
put on the high seas the ships will be 
operated with a further subsidy paid by 
the United States Government. In addi- 
tion to this, very much of our merchant 
marine today has been and is being sub- 
sidized. Therefore, I feel it is only proper 
that the carriers should be prohibited 
from offering any reduced transporta- 
tion rates or any free transportation to 
any public official or employee of the 
United States Government. 

It should be taken into consideration 
that we, as Members of Congress, must 
vote on such proposed legislation. While 
I do not say the votes would be influenced 
by such considerations, but they could 
be. At the same time, the statement 
as to possible influence could be made in 
connection with any public official down- 
town, such as those serving in the Mari- 
time Administration or other agencies. 

The principle is wrong and is no more 
to be condoned than other type of gifts 
or subsidies to public officials. 

I feel that any public official or mem- 
ber of his family who travels should pay 
the full fare. Under the law, all pub- 
lic officials must pay the full fare on 
American railroads. The same thing is 
true of the airlines. Both types of car- 
riers are prohibited under the law from 
offering any reduced transportation rates 
to any public official, This amendment 
would merely extend to the merchant 
marine the same ground rules which are 
now applicable to the other two modes 
of transportation. 

I hope very much that the committee 
will accept the amendment as an im- 
portant part of the bill. 

I am not endorsing the new formula 
change in the subsidy of the bill be- 
cause I am convinced that we have al- 
ready gone too far toward subsidizing 
this industry but surely whether we are 
for the bill or not this amendment should 
be accepted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware adds a great deal to the 
bill. As the Senator from Delaware 
and other Members of the Senate know, 
I have long been an advocate of apply- 
ing to other forms of transportation sec- 
tion 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which requires Government officials who 
travel to pay exactly what a private 
person would pay. 

I think the amendment adds a great 
deal to the bill. 

Of course, we are dealing with the 
House bill. I do not know whether this 
subject was discussed in the House, but 
I assure the Senator from Delaware that 
the Senator from Maryland and I will 
do everything possible to keep this 
amendment in the bill when it goes to 
conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate that 
statement on the part of the chairman 
of the committee. In the light of the 
existing legislation relating to other 
agencies, I feel confident that the House 
will accept it. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
whether the subject was considered in 
the House. Perhaps it did not occur to 
Members of the House that the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Delaware 
has offered should be in the bill. How- 
ever, the Senator from Maryland and I 
agree with the principle stated in the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is entirely true: 
I hope the House will accept the amend- 
ment and make a conference unneces- 
sary. If it does not, I assure the Sen- 
ator from Delaware that I will do all I 
can in conference to hold the amend- 
ment in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
for his support. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean sees 
almost every month a great increase in 
transportation between all the far-flung 
areas which border it. 

All Americans want a vigorous and 
healthy American merchant marine, and 
they are prepared to encourage our 
Government to make it possible. We 
take great pride in vessels which fly the 
American flag. 

I speak now particularly as a Cali- 
fornian, whose interest is in great part 
in the Pacific area. A healthy American 
merchant marine will permit us to be in 
a competitive situation with respect to 
the expanding merchant marine of our 
sister countries, Great Britain and 
Japan, Today the Senate has before it 
proposed legislation, ably sponsored in 
committee by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Macnuson] 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr, BUTLER], to speed 
on its way a measure authorizing the 
construction of 2 superliners, 1 for the 
Pacific area and 1 for the Atlantic area. 

Under date of May 12, in a letter which 
I wrote to the committee, I said: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 12, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. G. 

Dran SENATOR: Your committee will have 
before it this week legislation to authorize 
the construction of superliner passenger 
vessels for the American maritime trade and 
for the defense of the United States of 
America in the event of war or national 
emergency. The bills which would accom- 
plish this objective are H. R. 11451, favorably 
acted upon by the House of Representatives 
on April 29, or S. 3519. 

I support this legislation, and favor the 
earliest possible start of construction upon 
the proposed two superliners which it will 
authorize, I believe it is in the interests 
of national defense that it will contribute to 
maintaining the position of the United 
States as a first-class maritime nation, and 
that it will provide sound employment op- 
portunities for those who would construct 
these great vessels and for those who would 
man them on the high seas and service them 
in their American ports of call. . 

The need for fast ships of large capacity 
which could be converted to military use in 
the event of war or national emergency is 
incontrovertible. I do not know of a single 
American who disagrees with that objective. 
Certainly the need is one which has been 
demonstrated at a cost of lives and dollars 
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in our past history. At the start of World 
War II, the United States did not have the 
vessels it needed, either in number or in 
size, to cope with that crisis. We were un- 
able to evacuate our nationals from lands 
across the sea where the bombs were fall- 
ing—lands across the Atlantic, and lands 
across the Pacific. We did not have the 
capacity to move our soldiers to their battle 
stations in Europe and Africa and the Pacific 
and Alaska, indeed all around the world. 

We would have been totally unable to do so 
had there not been made available to us the 
great “Queen” liners of Great Britain, We 
hired those ships. We were overjoyed to be 
able to do this. The “Queens” were vessels of 
the type contemplated by the legislation now 
before you—except, of course, that the two 
American superliners will have the advan- 
tage of any improvements which the inter- 
vening years have taught to the builders of 
ships. I do not have the figures to show how 
far the amount of money expended upon the 
„Queens“ as rental would pay the cost of 
our new superliners, but I have no doubt but 
what your committee and its able staff could 
readily calculate it. 

While I am glad we spent what was neces- 
sary to employ the “Queens” in our time of 
greatest need, I suggest that there is pro- 
vided in the reference to the amount so 
disbursed, a dramatic argument on behalf of 
investing whatever may be necessary now to 
build the ships which America must have in 
readiness for any possible future emergency. 
If necessary, I would vote for appropriations 
which would pay the entire cost of their con- 
struction, solely as an item of national-de- 
fense budgeting. But I am glad that it is not 
necessary. Iam glad that these ships can be 
operated in time of peace, producing reve- 
nues which will return a substantial paxt of 
their cost to the Treasury of the United 
States. Iam glad that we have a merchant 
marine industry which can accept this re- 
sponsibility. Nonetheless, the importance of 
building the ships, of having them in readi- 
ness, makes any return at all a net gain to 
the American Government and the American 
taxpayer. 

I do not need to call your attention to the 
many reasons and arguments presented by 
others on behalf of the immediate start of 
construction of these ships, but I wish to 
state my complete agreement with 1 or 2 for 
the purposes of emphasis, I am impressed 
by the very convincing statements of Admiral 
Radford and of General Twining as to the 
need for high-speed ocean transport. Cer- 
tainly any American would be willing to 
accept the opinion that the merchant marine 
“might very well be the one source of strength 
of the Free World which would pluck victory 
from chaos” when those words are spoken by 
so great a leader and so great an airman as 
General Twining, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. You will recall that he has 
written to Senator BUTLER of your committee 
that “With land transport damaged beyond 
easy repair, only merchant ships, capable of 
plying the great highway of the seas, would 
be able to carry essential raw materials and 
foodstuffs required for survival of the major 
population centers of the world as well as 
our Armed Forces overseas.” In our respon- 
sibility for establishing the defense policies 
of the Nation, we as legislators cannot do less 
than to give the utmost importance to this 
view of the military. 

In considering the defense basis for con- 
etructing these great vessels, we should also 
bear in mind not only that they will have a 
capability for moving great numbers of men, 
but also with the added safety which their 
high speed will afford. I believe it is a for- 
mula of the Navy that a vessel which can 
steam at 25 knots has a fairly good degree of 
safety from submarine attack, and that every 
knot above 25 increases the safety factor. 
Inasmuch as the proposed 2 superliners—1 
for operation in the Atlantic Ocean and 1 in 
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the Pacific Ocean—will have a speed of 26 
knots; they have a high value in terms of 
giving any American boys who must sail in 
them under war conditions a better break 
than if we try to move troops in slower ves- 
sels. We ought never to lose sight of that. 

I hope that as modern Americans we have 
learned well the bitter lesson of not being 
ready for trouble before it comes. I hope 
that we may now realize sufficiently well to 
use the knowledge as a basis for action, that 
in being ready for trouble we may avert 
trouble itself. I hope the legislation before 
you may be reported favorably without un- 
due delay and that it may be similarly treated 
by the entire Senate. 

Beyond the obvious need for defending our 
land and its people, these superliners will 
have tremendous value in continuing the 
United States as a major maritime nation. 
And in the construction and operation of the 
vessels, employment will be provided in our 
shipyards and for Americans who follow the 
sea as a means of livelihood. It is the highest 
interests of the United States of America, I 
am convinced, to have our shipyards operat- 
ing regularly in order that the skills of the 
experienced hands in the trade may be fresh 
at all times, and that a steady supply of 
younger workers may be under constant 
training. And surely it is of equal impor- 
tance to support a high rate of employment 
for our merchant mariners, not only that 
the United States of American may be repre- 
sented honorably in the commerce of the 
world, but in order that these men, too, 
may be fully ready to cope with any crisis 
which may befall. 

Very sincerely ours, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator. 


Here is a worthy American project, 
which, with respect to construction 
alone, envisages 56 million man-hours of 
employment not alone in the shipyards 
but all across the Nation where requisite 
material will be fabricated for these 
vessels. 

Moreover, the able secretary-treasurer 
of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific in 
California, Morris Weisberger, suggests, 
in his endorsement of this legislation, 
that 1,000 American seamen will be re- 
quired annually to man these vessels. 

The proposed legislation is endorsed by 
those connected with American shipping, 
management and labor alike, by people 
interested in transportation, by those in- 
terested in the unemployment situation 
which we face, and, not the least, by 
those whose responsibility it is to care 
for the needs of America’s defense. 

Admiral Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, testified before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
as follows: 

Both of these new ships will significantly 
reduce our qualitative deficiency in troop- 
transport potential. Their earliest comple- 
tion will, therefore, make an important con- 
tribution to improving our national-defense 
posture. * * * In summary, for the reasons 
set forth above, the Department of Defense 
desires to emphasize the urgent need for the 
construction of modern passenger ships. 


For all these reasons I am delighted, as 
one who comes here from the State of 
California, to join my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, in enthusiastic ap- 
proval of this bill to authorize the con- 
struction of two great superliners, to add 
dignity to the merchant marine of the 
United States, to provide employment, so 
necessary at the moment in various parts 
of the Nation, and, beyond that, to add 
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to the strength of the Defense Depart- 
ment in caring for the security needs of 
the American people. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak on House bill 11451, which 
is now being considered by the Senate. 

Iam a member of the committee which 
heard the testimony on the bill, the Sen- 
ate version of which was pending before 
the committee. 

It is thoroughly obvious that a strong 
argument can be made in support of the 
bill. I suggest, however, that an exam- 
ination of the testimony and the various 
documents submitted pertaining to the 
bill by the various departments estab- 
lishes that an equally strong case be 
made against it. I will not vote for the 
bill for several reasons, which I shall 
enumerate. 

It is true that the Department of De- 
fense says that it would be desirable to 
have in the possession of the United 
States Goverment two passenger trans- 
port ships such as are contemplated by 
the bill. It is also true that the Mari- 
time Administration advocates the build- 
ing of the ships. I wish to point out that 
the initiation of the building of these 2 
ships was not with the President, but 
with the Maritime Administration, 
which expressed the view that it would 
be desirable and necessary to have 1 ship 
in the Atlantic and 1 in the Pacific to 
carry passengers, and which would be 
capable of being converted for war pur- 
poses in an emergency. I wish to read 
what was said by the Secretary of Com- 
merce on May 28 in a letter addressed 
to the Senator from Washington, the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The Secretary 
of Commerce wrote: 

The principal reasons cited in opposition 
include the following: 

(1) Satisfactory progress is being made by 
the Department of Commerce in negotiations 
for the construction under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 of the superliner proposed 
for operation in the Pacific Ocean. In the 
case of the superliner proposed as replace- 
ment for the America, further negotiation 
under provisions of that act should result in 
equally satisfactory progress, This applies 
to considerations of subsidy as well as na- 
tional-defense features. 

(2) Enactment of the bills would set a 
precedent for the establishment of construc- 
tion subsidy on a basis other than parity 
with competing foreign-vessel operators as 
provided in the 1936 act. The basic principle 


upon which the 1936 act rests, therefore, 
would be violated. 

(3) Government financing of these two 
Vessels as proposed in the bills would create 
a budgetary requirement beyond the limita- 
tion deemed advisable by the President at a 
time when private financing should be avail- 
able at reasonable rates. 


Mr. President, I wish to invite the 
attention of my colleagues particularly 
to the statement of the Secretary of 
Commerce that satisfactory progress in 
getting a ship built for the Pacific and 
one for the Atlantic was being made 
under the negotiations carried on pursu- 
ant to the act of 1936. 

It might be asked why it is desirable 
to amend the 1936 act. The answer is 
that the subsidy under the 1936 act could 
in no event be more than 50 percent of 
the cost of building a ship for passenger 
service, and that a 50-percent subsidy is 
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not deemed to be acceptable by the 2 
private ship lines which wish these ships 
to be built. They have stated that 50 
percent is not enough; that the Govern- 
ment should pay 55 percent of the cost of 
building the ships. 

What is the fiscal situation which is 
produced? The 2 ships will cost $221 
million; the 1 for the Atlantic $130 mil- 
lion and the 1 for the Pacific $91 million; 
$22,500,000 will be expended to equip the 
Atlantic ship, so that it can be converted 
for wartime purposes for carrying troops. 
For the Pacific ship, $3 million will be 
expended to make it convertible to war 
purposes. Hence, the cost of the 2 ships, 
on the basis of commercial use, will be 
$198,500,000. Fifty percent of that 
amount, under the 1936 act, would have 
to be paid by the private ship companies 
to whom these vessels would be available. 

The pending bill will grant them an 
additional gratuity, by allowing them to 
have one ship built for $122,500,000 and 
other for $80 million, at 45 percent of the 
cost, instead of 50 percent. 

The Secretary of Commerce said that 
if the bill were passed, it would create a 
precedent under which future subsidies 
would be at 55 percent, instead of 50 per- 
cent. He further states that reasonable 
progress is being made in the negotia- 
tions carried on under the 1936 act, and 
that he foresaw the possibility of com- 
ing to an agreement under the 1936 act. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
in every instance we find that subsidies 
are being expanded. The Federal Gov- 
ernment begins with what is called a 
modest subsidy, and in the course of time 
it is expanded. In the case of ship con- 
struction, in 1936, it was said “Subsidize 
us up to 50 percent, and we will build the 
merchant marine.” In 1958, we are told 
that 50 percent is not enough; that the 
figure should be increased to 55 percent. 
The reason is that the cost has now be- 
come prohibitive. It is true that the 
cost has risen; but, likewise, the income 
of the companies has increased, on the 
basis of the deflated dollar. 

One further argument is made. In 
committee it was testified: 

The foreign governments are subsidizing 
their ship lines. Why should not our Gov- 
ernment subsidize its lines also? We cannot 
compete with foreign operators because of 
the money the foreign governments throw in, 
to compete with our private enterprise. 


In answer to that argument, I should 
like to ask, Are we to follow the course 
established by foreign governments in 
taking ownership and management con- 
trol of things we believe should remain 
in private enterprise in our own country? 
If the foreign governments subsidize to a 
greater extent, does that mean that our 
Government should follow the same 
course? My answer to that question is, 
“Definitely no.” 

To summarize, I say to the Senator 
from Washington that a strong argu- 
ment can be made in support of the 
pending bill. However, I cannot elimi- 
nate from my mind the fact that the 
administration did not initiate the bill. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks, 
gives his reasons why the bill should not 
be passed. The bill was initiated by the 
Maritime Administration. Furthermore, 
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I will not continue to support in Con- 
gress the constant tide which week after 
week is putting the Government deeper 
and deeper into the subsidization of pri- 
vate enterprise. There is no end to it. 
Practically each week, new requests are 
being made of Congress for subsidies to 
be paid by the Government. Only one 
class is not getting the subsidy, and that 
is the working class, including the white- 
collared man. He has to stand on his 
own feet. Except for that group, every- 
where business is saying, “Subsidize us, 
either through tax relief or through di- 
rect financing.” 

The United States has a debt of $280 
billion. The dollar is worth 48 cents. 
For 1958 the deficit will be $3 billion. 
For 1959, contemplating it with fondest 
hopes, the deficit, in my opinion, will 
not be less than $10 billion. If Congress 
shall pass a tax-reduction bill, the deficit 
will rise to $16 billion or $17 billion. 
What does that forebode? It means that 
the dollar will become cheaper and 
cheaper, year by year. If we are indif- 
ferent to these forebodings, it would be 
well to read the experiences of those na- 
tions which suffered the full grief and 
impact of wild inflation. 

I will not vote for the bill. Again, I 
admit that strong arguments can be 
made on the basis of the importance of 
our being ready for whatever emergency 
might arise. Strong arguments can be 
made that we should not permit Great 
Britain and France to have ships which 
excel ours. But even on that score, do 
we want to be on the top of the totem 
pole in everything? Do we want our 
allies always to occupy positions below 
us? Are we, by such conduct, inducing 
other nations to have a magnanimous, 
affectionate attitude toward us? Or are 
we saying that we shall be at the top of 
the pole in everything which is done? 

We have more money, more airplanes, 
more of everything. I do not know 
where the tendency will lead, but I be- 
lieve that a part of our trouble in South 
America is our boasting and proclaiming 
that in everything no one shall come 
close to us. 

Those are my arguments in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I am sorry I was not 
in the Chamber when the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio began his speech. 
When I served in the House, it was my 
privilege to be a Member of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. Coming from an inland State, as 
does the Senator from Ohio, I learned 
a good deal about the merchant marine, 
During World War I the United States 
paid, I believe, $100 million for the use 
of the Queen Mary. 

Mr.LAUSCHE, That is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. If we should ever be- 
come involved in another national emer- 
gency, there may not be a Queen Mary 
available, Yet, I say to the Senator 
from Ohio that $100 million will build a 
number of ships. 

Moreover, such ships serve the purpose 
of international good will. I cannot 
think of greater ambassadors which the 
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United States can have than merchant 
nes moving into and out of foreign 
ports. 

I commend the Senator from Ohio 
upon his eloquent address, in which he 
pointed out the serious problems of bal- 
ancing the budget through deficit financ- 
ing. I believe there are other areas in 
which this type of argument will fit much 
better than in opposition to the construc- 
tion of superliners. But I commend the 
Senator for his eloqunce and his dili- 
gence in the committee, and for pointing 
these things out to the Senate. I re- 
spectfully disagree with his views. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand the 
views of the Senator from Michigan. He 
and I are members of the same commit- 
tee. I know that he sincerely believes in 
557 justification ton the passage of the 


It is true that in World War II the 
United States Government had to char- 
ter a ship, the Queen Mary, and I believe 
approximately $100 million was spent by 
us for the use of that ship, not including 
the cost of fuel and other such material. 

However, the Secretary of Commerce 
has made the statement that satisfactory 
progress is being made by the Depart- 
ment under the 1936 act. Therefore, I 
feel that we should place some reliance 
on the statement proposition that satis- 
factory progress is being made. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment, If 
there be no further amendment, to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one question of the 
chairman of the committee. I think I 
understood correctly what is proposed, 
As I understand, the bill as reported by 
the committee conforms with the bill as 
passed by the House. It provides that 
the ship which is sold to company A 
shall be sold for $47 million, and the 
ship which is sold to company B shall be 
sold for $34 million, or 45 percent of the 
cost of constructing it, whichever is the 
higher. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senate commit- 
tee agreed to the House provision. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 11451) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
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the Senator from Washington to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Texas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 1670, 
S. 2419. 

I announce that after the Senate has 
completed action on this bill, and also 
on Calendar 1671, S. 3058, both of which 
are noncontroversial bills, we expect to 
take up the independent offices and gen- 
eral operations appropriations bills, as to 
which I understand there is no contro- 
versy. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill, S. 2419, by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2419) to amend the District of Columbia 
Compensation Act, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 1, line 7, after the 
numeral “(5)”, to strike out “(F) is 
amended to read as follows“ and insert 
is amended by adding the following“; 
at the beginning of line 9, to strike out 
“(FP)” and insert “(S)”; on page 2, line 
1, after the word “such”, to strike out 
“services are in connection with legis- 
lative or” and insert “service is in con- 
nection with”; in line 18, after the word 
“quarter” to insert “for which they are 
due”; at the top of page 3, to strike out: 

Section 4 (d) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(d) In the event of the death, dissolu- 
tion, insolvency, receivership, bankruptcy, 
composition, or assignment for benefit of 
creditors of any employer, contributions 
then or thereafter due from such employer 
under this section shall have a priority over 
all other claims, except that such contribu- 
tions shall be on a parity with taxes due the 
United States and subservient to wages (not 
exceeding $600 with respect to any indi- 
vidual) due for services performed within 
the 3 months preceding such event.” 


And, in line 19, after the word “bene- 
fits,” to insert “otherwise properly,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as 
amended (title 46, ch. 3, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is further amended as follows: 

Section 1 (b) (5) is amended by adding 
the following: 

“(S) service performed in the employ of 
a Senator, Representative, Delegate, Resi- 
dent Commissioner or any organization 
composed solely of a group of the foregoing, 
insofar as such service is in connection with 
political matters;“. 

Section 4 (b) is amended by adding at the 
end of the first sentence the following: 
“Wages unpaid solely because of a court 
order appointing a fiduciary shall be deemed 
constructively paid when due.” 
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Section 4 (c) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) (1) If contributions are not paid 
when due, there shall be added, as part of 
the contributions, interest at the rate of 
one-half of 1 percent per month or fraction 
thereof from the date the contributions be 
came due until paid: Provided, That inter- 
est shall not run against a court appointed 
fiduciary when the contributions are not 
paid timely because of a court order. 

“(2) If contributions or wage reports are 
not filed on or before the 15th day of the 
second month following the close of the 
calendar quarter for which they are due or 
contributions are not paid by that time, 
there shall be added as part of the contri- 
butions a penalty of 10 percent of the con- 
tributions but such penalty shall not be 
less than $5 nor more than $25 and for good 
cause such penalty may be waived by the 
Board with the approval of the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia,” 

Section 19 (e) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(e) Any person who the Board finds has 
made a false statement or representation 
knowing it to be false, or who knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact to obtain or 
increase any benefit under this act may be 
disqualified for benefits for all or part of the 
remainder of such benefit year and for a 
period of not more than 1 year commencing 
with the end of such benefit year. Such 
disqualification shall not affect benefits 
otherwise properly paid after the date of 
such fraud and prior to the date of the 
ruling of disqualification. 

“All findings under this subsection shall 
be made by a claims deputy of the Board 
and such findings shall be subject to review 
in the same manner as all other disqualifica- 
tions made by a claim deputy of the Board.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the next succeeding calendar 
quarter following the enactment of this act 
except that the amendment to section 1 (b) 
(5) (S) shall be retroactive to January 1, 
1986. No refund may be made because of 
any retroactive provision in this act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, S. 2419, was reported unan- 
imously from the committee with a fa- 
vorable recommendation. It is designed 
to make possible a variety of adminis- 
trative changes in the application and 
operation of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 

A full explanation of each change is 
contained in the report which accom- 
panied the bill to the floor. Because of 
this, Mr. President, I shall content my- 
self with giving but brief mention to the 
major changes; however, I shall be de- 
lighted to provide such additional infor- 
mation as any Senator may desire. 
Upon enactment of the pending measure 
the following would occur: 

Section 1 (b) (5) of existing law would 
be amended to add an additional cate- 
gory to those exempt from the operation 
of the act. This exemption would apply 
to those who are employed in political 
duties for a Member of Congress, or an 
organization composed solely of Con- 
gressmen. 

Section 4 (b) of the act would be 
clarified by language specifying that 
wages unpaid solely because of a court 
order appointing a fiduciary would be 
deemed constructively paid when due. 

Section 4 (c) (1) of the act would be 
modified to stop the running of interest 
upon unpaid contributions, when such 
nonpayment results from bankruptcy, 
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receivership, or probate court proceed- 


ings. 

Section 4 (c) (2) of the act would add 
language permitting a 15-day grace pe- 
riod before the invocation of penalty 
provisions for late filing of reports or 
payment of contributions. 

Section 19 (e) of the act, which refers 
to proceedings in cases of fraud, would 
be amended to clarify language, and 
make administrative changes which 
should permit more effective administra- 
tion at no sacrifice of the rights of 
claimants. 

Section 2 of S. 2419 contains effective 
dates for the various amendments to the 
act. 

The committee was advised that the 
cost of the bill, if enacted, would be 
negligible. 

The most important phase of the bill 
is that it was prepared, in the first in- 
stance, at the request of the senior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], who 
is chairman of the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia received a letter dated June 25, 
1957, from the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Board, ad- 
dressed to the counsel of the committee, 
in which it was stated: 

At your request, I am submitting an analy- 
sis of a bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act which was 


drafted by this office at the request of Sen- 
ator SCHOEPPEL, 


In essence, for many years it has been 
the understanding that employees of 
Senators, in connection with political ac- 
tivities, and in particular, in this in- 
stance, employees of the National Re- 
publican Senatorial Committee, were 
not covered by the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. It has been discovered 
that technically they were, but have 
never taken advantage of the act. 

The bill in effect exempts them from 
any past payment, and puts them in a 
position in which in the future they can 
elect to come under the act if they 
wish. 

The employees of the Democratic Sen- 
atorial Campaign Committee are pres- 
ently covered under the act. The pend- 
ing bill really is for the benefit of the 
group which serves Senators on the other 
side of the aisle; but, in fairness, the bill 
should have the unanimous approval of 
the Senate. 

So I submit the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Without objection, 
the committee amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2419) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ACTIONS FOR DAMAGES AGAINST 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 1671, 
Senate bill 3058, to amend the act regu- 
lating the bringing of actions for dam- 
ages against the District of Columbia, 
approved February 28, 1933. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 3058) to amend the act regulating 
the bringing of actions for damages 
against the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved February 28, 1933, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
District of Columbia, with amendments, 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “exact date” and insert 
“approximate time”; in line 4, after the 
word “circumstances”, to strike out “and 
the approximate hour“; at the begin- 
ning of line 8, to strike out “That the 
giving of notice in any other manner 
or to any other officer or employee of 
the District of Columbia shall not be 
deemed compliance with the require- 
ments of this act” and insert “That if 
by reason of physical or mental inca- 
pacity the person injured fails to give 
such notice within such 10-day period, 
the claimant may give such notice with- 
in 10 days after such incapacity has 
been removed.“; in line 15, after Sec. 
2.”, to strike out “The provisions of this” 
and insert “This”, and in line 18, after 
the word “its”, to strike out “approval” 
and insert “enactment”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the bringing of actions 
for damages against the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes”, approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933 (47 Stat. 1370, ch. 138; sec. 
12-208; D. C. Code, 1951 edition), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“No action shall be maintained against 
the District of Columbia for unliquidated 
damages to person or property unless, with- 
in 60 days after the injury or damage 
was sustained, the claimant, his agent, or 
attorney gave notice in writing to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of the 
approximate time, place, cause, and circum- 
stances of such injury or damage: Provided, 
That if the injury or damage was caused 
by snow or ice, or both, such notice shall 
be given within 10 days after the injury 
or damage was sustained: Provided further, 
That if by reason of physical or mental in- 
capacity the person injured fails to give 
such notice within such 10-day period, the 
claimant may give such notice within 10 
days after such incapacity has been re- 
moved.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall apply to all actions 
for unliquidated damages to persons or prop- 
erty brought against the District of Colum- 
bia from and after the date of its enactment. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is 
another bill which comes before the 
Senate from the District of Columbia 
Committee, by unanimous vote of the 
committee. 

I wish to give a brief explanation of 
the bill, on behalf of the committee: 

Existing law in the District of Colum- 
bia provides that no action shall be 
maintained against the District for un- 
liquidated damages to persons or prop- 
erty unless the claimant within 6 
months after the injury or damage was 
sustained gives notice in writing to the 
Commissioners of the District of the 
approximate time, place, cause, and cir- 
cumstances of such injury or damage, 
with a proviso that a report in writing 
by the Metropolitan Police Department 
shall be regarded as a sufficient notice 
under the above provision. 

This bill would amend existing law 
as follows: 

First. Change the time for giving no- 
tice of unliquidated damages to persons 
or property from 6 months to 60 days. 

Second. In the event injury or dam- 
age is caused by snow or ice, or both, 
the notice must be given within 10 days 
after the injury or damage was sus- 
tained, with a proviso that if by reason 
of physical or mental incapacity the 
person injured fails to give such notice 
within such 10-day period, the claimant 
may give such notice within 10 days 
after such incapacity has been removed. 

Third. The proviso in existing law, 
namely, that a report in writing by the 
Metropolitan Police Department in reg- 
ular course of duty shall be regarded 
as sufficient notice, would be eliminated 
from the act. Testimony before the 
subcommittee indicated that the police 
department is not organized to investi- 
gate such accidents, and on occasion 
must accept inaccurate statements from 
injured persons or their representatives. 

Fourth. Provision is made that the act 
shall apply to all actions for unliqui- 
dated damages to persons or property 
brought against the District from and 
after the date of its enactment. This 
section is inserted to make it clear that 
the provisions of the bill are not retro- 
active. 

It is believed that this bill will protect 
the District against unreasonable claims 
for damages and at the same time offer 
adequate protection to the rights of in- 
dividuals. 

The bill bears in no way on the time 
within which suit should be filed, but 
does, however, require notice in writing 
within the aforementioned periods. 
Further, it is not intended to alter any 
existing judicial opinion concerning to 
whom the notice should be transmitted, 
except to the extent of the amendments 
included in the bill. 

This measure was requested by, and 
has the recommendation of, the District 
Commissioners. 

Enactment of this bill will involve no 
additional expenditure to the District. 

Mr. President, I submit the bill; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mitten amendments be considered en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 
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The question now is on agreeing en 
bloc to the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my friend, the Senator 
from Oregon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2) 
to increase annuities payable to certain 
annuitants from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 624) making additional supple- 
mental appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 118. An act for the relief of the General 
Box Co.; 

S. 2060. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Biro; and 

H. R. 6908. An act to authorize modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans, to 
restore eligibility for hospital and medical 
care to certain veterans of the Armed Forces 
of the United States residing in the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 624) 
making additional supplemental appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor 
for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE AND SUNDRY GEN- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1686 
House bill 10589, making appropriations 
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for the Executive Office of the President 
and sundry general Government agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 10589) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Apppro- 
priations with amendments, which were 
under the heading “Title I—Executive 
Office of the President—Office of Defense 
Mobilization—Salaries and Expenses,” on 
page 5, line 2, after the word “appropria- 


tion“, to strike out $2,214,000” and in- 


sert “$2,285,000”; under the heading 
“Funds Appropriated to the President— 
Emergency Fund for the President, Na- 
tional Defense,” on page 6, line 12, after 
the word “year”, to strike out “$1,000,- 


000“ and insert “$275,000, together with 
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the unobligated balance in such fund on 
June 30, 1958”; and under the heading 
„Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion—Salaries and Expenses,” on page 8, 
line 18, after the word “aliens”, to strike 
out “$600,000” and insert “$650,000”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
bill provides funds for the various func- 
tions under the Executive Offices of the 
President, including the White House, 
and also for the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, the Commission on 
Civil Rights, the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, and the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

The bill as reported to the Senate, 
totals $14,954,870, which is a reduction 
of $604,000 from the House allowance and 
$860,000 below the budget estimates. 

Three amendments are recommended: 

The committee was unanimously in 
favor of restoration of $71,000 to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the 
restoration of $50,000 to the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission; and the 
committee was also in favor of an 
amendment to appropriate $275,000, to- 
gether with the unobligated balance, 
estimated at $725,000, in order to con- 
tinue the amount of $1 million available 
to the Emergency Fund for the Presi- 
dent, without appropriating the full 
amount. In other words, the amend- 
ment would keep the Fund at the $1 
million level. 

In regard to the remainder of the bill, 
the Senate committee agreed generally 
with the amounts voted by the House 
for most of the commissions and inde- 
pendent offices. 

Other than the differences I have 
stated, the two versions of the bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, respectively, are about 
the same, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc 
to the committee amendments, which 
have been stated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 
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If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 10589) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MaG- 
nuson, Mr. HII, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. Munpt conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1687, House bill 11574, 
making appropriations for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and of- 
fices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 11574) making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments, which were: 

Under the heading Title I—Independ- 
ent Offices—Civil Service Commission”, 
on page 4, after line 5, to strike out: 

PAYMENT TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY FUND 

For financing the lability of the United 
States, created by the act approved May 22, 
1920, and the acts amendatory thereof (5 
U. S. C., ch. 30), $589 million, which amount 
shall be placed to the credit of the civil 
service retirement and disability fund: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the appropriations 
herein made and no part of the moneys now 
or hereafter contained in the civil service 
retirement and disability fund shall be ap- 
plied toward the payment of any increase 
in annuity benefits or any new annuity 
benefits under the act approved May 22, 
1920, and the acts amendatory thereof (5 
U. S. C., ch. 30) which may be authorized 
by amendment to said acts after the enact- 


ment of this act until and unless an appro- 
priation is made to such fund in an amount 
estimated by the Civil Service Commission 
to be sufficient to prevent an immediate 
increase in the unfunded accrued liability 
of said fund, 


Under the heading “Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration—Operations”’, on 
page 6, line 3, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$6,000” and insert “$10,- 
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000”; in line 5, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$815,000” and insert “$1,- 
050,000”; in line 10, after the word 
“conclusive”, to strike out “$18,250,000” 
and insert “$21,915,000”, and at the be- 
ginning of line 11, to strike out “$250,- 
000” and insert 82,915,000“. 

Under the subhead “Research and 
Development,” on page 7, line 2, after 
“(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike out “$2,000,- 
000” and insert “$3,000,000.” 

Under the heading “Federal Power 
Commission—Salaries and Expenses,” 
on page 7, line 23, after the word “ex- 
ceed,” to strike out “$350,000” and insert 
“$400,000”; on page 8, at the be g 
of line 1, to strike out $6,000,000” and 
insert “$6,385,000”, and in line 5, after 
the word “individuals”, to strike out the 
colon and insert “Provided, That not to 
exceed $307,400 shall be available for 
investigations relating to Federal river 
development projects.” 

Under the heading “Federal Trade 
Commission—Salaries and Expenses”, 
on page 8, at the beginning of line 15, to 
strike out “$251,250” and insert “$259,- 
250”, and in the same line, after the 
word “travel”, to strike out 85,950,000“ 
and insert “$6,000,000.” 

Under the heading General Services 
Administration—Operating Expenses, 
Public Buildings Service,” on page 9, line 
18, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
“$222,000” and insert “$272,000”, and at 
the beginning of line 19, to strike out 
“$133,039,000” and insert 138,089,000“. 

Under the subhead “Sites and Ex- 
penses, Public Buildings Projects,” on 
page 10, line 20 after the word “tests”, 
to insert “rental, alteration, and repair 
of temporary space required for activities 
displaced from buildings located on sites 
to be utilized for construction; restora- 
tion of such space; moving Government 
agencies to such space or completed 
buildings; furnishings and equipment;“; 
on page 11, line 2, after the word pro- 
jects”, to strike out “$38,000,000” and in- 
sert 839,915,000“, and in line 12, after 
the word “appropriation” to strike out 
the colon and Provided further, That no 
part of such funds shall be used during 
the current fiscal year for preparation of 
drawings and specifications, acquisition 
of sites, design, planning, construction, 
or in any other manner for or in connec- 
tion with proposed Federal office build- 
ing No. 7 on square 167 in the District 
of Columbia (project No. 3-DC-05, Gen- 
eral Services Administration prospectus 
submitted July 13, 1956)” and insert 
“Provided further, That not to exceed 
$130,000 of such funds may be deposited 
to the Administrative Operations Fund 
in addition to the amount included in 
the budget estimates for that purpose.” 

Under the subhead “Construction, 
Public Buildings Projects,” on page 12, 
at the beginning of line 2, to strike out 
“$177,255,000” and insert “$196,566,000”, 
and in line 3, after the word “expended”, 
to strike out “of which amount not to 
exceed $700,000 shall be available for 
site and construction costs for the proj- 
ect at Milledgeville, Georgia“. 

Under the subhead “Payments, Public 
Buildings Purchase Contracts,” on page 
12, line 10, after the figures “$310,900”, 
to strike out “Provided, That hereafter 
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no part of any funds in this or any other 
act shall be used for payment for sites, 
planning or construction of any build- 
ings by lease-purchase contracts except 
buildings used solely for post office pur- 
poses” and insert “Provided, That here- 
after, except for projects located at At- 
lanta, Ga.; Rock Island, III.; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Kansas City, Kans.; Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and 
Sacramento, Calif., no part of any funds 
in this or any other act shall be used 
for payment for sites, planning, or con- 
struction of any buildings by lease-pur- 
chase contracts: Provided further, That 
the Administrator of General Services 
may enter into a 10-year contract for the 
project at Sacramento, Calif., during the 
fiscal year 1959, for which the annual 
payment for amortization of principal 
and interest thereon shall not exceed 
$1,250,000.” 

At the top of page 13, to insert: 
CONSTRUCTION, UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 

AND FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 

D. G. 

For expenses necessary for preparation of 
plans and specifications for a building in 
Washington, D. C., for use of the United 
States Court of Claims, and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Public Build- 
ings Act of May 25, 1926, as amended (40 
U. S. OC. 341), $1,200,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


On page 13, after line 10, to insert: 
CONSTRUCTION, UNITED STATES MISSION BUILD- 
ING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

For construction of a building in New York, 
N. Y. for use as the headquarters of the 
United States Mission to the United Nations, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Public 
Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 341), $3,975,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Under the subhead “Operating Ex- 
penses, Federal Supply Service”, on page 
13, line 24, after the word “travel”, to 
strike out 83,360,000“ and insert 
“$3,560,000”, and on page 14, line 1, after 
the word “That”, to insert “not”. 

Under the subhead “Expenses, Supply 
Distribution”, on page 14, line 17, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$120,000” and insert “$145,000”, and in 
the same line, after the word “travel”, 
to strike out “$18,165,000” and insert 
“$19,365,000”. 

On page 14, after line 18, to insert: 

GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 

To increase the general supply fund estab- 
lished by the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 630g), $12,500,000, to be immediately 
available. 


Under the subhead “Operating Ex- 
penses, National Archives and Records 
Service”, on page 15, line 5, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$50,000” 
and insert 859,000“, and in line 6, after 
the word “travel”, to strike out “$7,293,- 
000” and insert “$7,615,000”. 

Under the subhead Operating Ex- 
penses, Transportation and Public 
Utilities Service,” on page 15, line 11, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$60,000” and insert “$65,500”, and in 
line 14, after the word “individuals”, to 
strike out “$1,800,000” and insert 
“$1,900,000”. 
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Under the subhead “Strategic and 
Critical Materials,” on page 15, after line 
15, to strike out: 

Funds available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act of July 23, 1946, during 
the current fiscal year shall be available for 


And insert: 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
provisions of the Strategic and Critical 
Mat rials Stock Piling Act of July 23, 1946, 
including. 


In line 23, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$3,324,000” and insert “$3,- 
400,000“; on page 16, line 1, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out 886,000“ 
and insert “$106,000”, and in line 8, 
after “(7 U. S. C. 1704 (b))”, to insert 
“$80,500,000, to remain available until 
expended”. 

Under the subhead “Administrative 
Operations Fund,” on page 17, line 11, 
after the word “exceed” to strike out 
“$10,700,000” and insert “$11,386,000”, 
and in line 12, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$170,000” and insert 
“$198,000”. 

Under the heading “Housing and 
Home Finance Agency—Office of the 
Administrator—Salaries and Expenses”, 
on page 19, line 9, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$400,000” and insert 
“$450,000”; at the beginning of line 12, 
to strike out “$8,000,000” and insert 
“$8,750,000”, and in the same line, after 
the word “Provided”, to strike out “That 
of the foregoing amount $6,000,000 shall 
be available for administrative expenses 
of urban renewal programs: Provided 
further,” 

Under the subhead “Urban Planning 
Grants”, on page 20, line 10, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “$3,000,- 
000” and insert “$3,500,000”. 

On page 20, after line 11, to insert: 

FARM HOUSING RESEARCH 

To carry out the provisions of section 603 
of the Housing Act of 1957 for farm housing 
research to be conducted by land-grant col- 
leges through grants for research, study, 
and analysis, $100,000. 


Under the heading “Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—Salaries and Ex- 
penses”, on page 21, line 18, after the 
word “exceed”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “$200” and insert 
“$400”, and in the same line, after the 
word “exceed”, where it appears the 
second time, to strike out “twenty-seven” 
and insert “thirty-seven”; in line 20, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$1,200,000” and insert “$1,250,000”; in 
line 21, after the word “travel”, to strike 
out 816,750,000“ and insert “$17,250,- 
000”; in line 22, after the word which“, 
to insert “(a)”, and at the top of page 22, 
to insert (b) $225,000 shall be available 
for expenses necessary to carry out such 
defense mobilization functions as may be 
delegated pursuant to law”. 

Under the heading “National Advi- 
sory Committee for Aeronautics—Sala- 
ries and Expenses”, on page 22, line 12, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$500,000” and insert “$1,500,000”; in line 
13, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$402,500” and insert “$422,500”; in line 
15, after the word “aircraft”, to strike 
out “purchase of fourteen passenger mo- 
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tor vehicles for replacement only” and 
insert “purchase of sixteen passenger 
motor vehicles, of which fourteen shall 
be for replacement only”, and in line 
22, after “5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike 
a “$78,100,000” and insert “$80,100,- 
000”. 

Under the subhead “Construction and 
Equipment”, on page 22, line 25, after the 
word Committee“, to strike out 623, 
000,000” and insert “$26,220,000”. 

At the top of page 23, to strike out: 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF PROPERTIES 

For the operation and maintenance of 
properties under title I of the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, $38,000: Pro- 
vided, That all receipts derived from sales, 
leases, or other sources shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States monthly: 
Provided further, That so long as funds are 
available from appropriations for the fore- 
going purposes, the provisions of section 507 
of the Housing Act of 1950 (Public Law 475 
81st Cong.), shall not be effective. 


Under the heading “National Science 
Foundation—Salaries and Expenses”, on 
page 23, line 20, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$275,000” and insert “$325,- 
000”; in line 23, after the word “services”, 
to strike out “$115,000,000” and insert 
*$140,000,000”; in line 24, after the word 
“expended”, to insert “of which $1,890,- 
000 shall be transferred to the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, for construction of a secondary 
road to the Optical Astronomy Observa- 
tory on Kitt Peak in Arizona“; and on 
page 24, line 3, after the amendment just 
stated, to strike out the colon and “Pro- 
vided, That of the foregoing amount not 
less than $30,250,000 shall be available 
for tuition, grants, and allowances in 
connection with a program of supple- 
mentary training for high-school science 
and mathematics teachers“. 

Under the heading Securities and Ex- 
change Commission —Salaries and Ex- 
penses“, on page 24, line 20, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$230,000” 
and insert 260,000“, and in line 24, 
after “(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike out 
“$6,800,000” and insert “$7,100,000”. 

Under the heading “Selective Service 
System—Salaries and Expenses”, on 
page 25, line 13, after the word “Pro- 
vided”, to strike out That of the fore- 
going amount $20,196,000 shall be 
available for registration, classification, 
and induction activities of local boards: 
Provided further.” 

Under the heading “Veterans Admin- 
istration—General Operating Expenses”, 
on page 26, line 11, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “purchase of one passenger 
motor vehicle for replacement only at not 
to exceed $4,000;”, and in line 19, after 
the word “employees”, to strike out 
“$147,500,000” and insert 149,582,000“. 

Under the subhead “Medical Adminis- 
tration and Miscellaneous Operating Ex- 
penses”, on page 27, line 11, after the 
word “periodicals”, to strike out “$21,- 
000,000” and insert “$28,281,000”, and in 
line 12, after the word “which”, to strike 
a a and insert ‘$17,144,- 

Under the subhead “Inpatient Care”, 
on page 28, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “$715,465,000” and insert 
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“$717,267,000"; in line 20, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “140,800” and 
insert “139,630”, and in line 25, after 
the word “treatment”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided further, That reim- 
bursements received from non-Federal 
sources for care and treatment of pa- 
tients provided by this appropriation 
shall be credited to miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury, and payments 
from the departments and agencies of 
the Government for such care and 
treatment may be made in advance, or 
by way of reimbursement, to this appro- 
priation, as may be agreed upon by 
the Administrator and the head of the 
department or agency concerned.” 

Under the subhead “Outpatient Care”, 
on page 29, line 14, after the word em- 
ployees”, to strike out “$75,000,000” and 
insert “$75,798,000”. 

Under the subhead “Maintenance and 
Operation of Supply Depots”, on page 
29, line 20, after the word “employees”, 
to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$2,110,000”. 

Under the subhead “Grants to the Re- 
public of the Philippines”, on page 31, 
line 21, after “(50 U. S. C. App. 1991- 
1996),” to insert “or, upon enactment 
into law of H. R. 6908, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, in accordance with part D of title 
V of the Veterans’ Benefits Acts of 
1957,”, and on page 32, at the beginning 
of line 2, to strike out 51, 000, 000“ and 
insert “$1,250,000”. 

Under the subhead “Constitution of 
Hospital and Domiciliary Facilities”, on 
page 82, line 10, after “(71 Stat. 141)”, to 
strike out $19,145,000” and insert “$19,- 
445,000“. 

Under the subhead Administrative 
Provisions“, on page 33, line 19, after 
the word unless“ to insert advance 
payment or“, and in line 20, after the 
word “appropriation” to insert or to 
miscellaneous receipts, as may be re- 
quired by law”. 

Under the heading Title II—Corpora- 

tions—Limitation on Administrative Ex- 
penses, Federal Facilities Corporation”, 
on page 40, line 8, after the word “ex- 
ceed” to strike out “$25,000” and insert 
“$40,000”. 
Under the subhead “Limitation on 
Administrative Expenses, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Liquidation Fund,” 
on page 40, line 23, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$42,500” and insert 
“$54,000”. 

Under the heading “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency—Limitation on Admin- 
istrative Expenses, Office of the Admin- 
istrator, Public Facility Loans”, on page 
42, line 9, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$400,000” and insert “$525,- 
600”. 

Under the subhead “Limitation on Ad- 
ministrative Expenses, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Revolving Fund (Liquidat- 
ing Programs)”, on page 43, line 1, after 
the word “of”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “costs of services per- 
formed on a contract or fee basis in con- 
nection with termination of contracts” 
and insert “expenses necessary in the 
case of defaulted obligations to protect 
the interests of the Government”. 

Under the subhead “Limitation on Ad- 
ministrative Expenses, Federal National 
Mortgage Association”, on page 44, line 
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14, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$125,000” and insert ‘‘$150,000". 

Under the subhead “Limitation on Ad- 
ministrative and Nonadministrative Ex- 
penses, Public Housing Administration”, 
on page 46, line 14, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,800,000” and in- 
sert “$2,122,000”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1959, funds are included for 17 
independent agencies. 

The amount of the bill as reported to 
the Senate is $6,137,248,900, which is a 
decrease of $412,672,000 from the House 
version of the bill, and an increase of 
$210,188,400 over the estimates. 

The net decrease from the House bill 
results from increases totaling $176,366,- 
000 and decreases totaling $589,038,000. 

In recommending the deletion of the 
payment to the civil service retirement 
and disability fund of $589 million, the 
committee has requested definite recom- 
mendations from the administration for 
keeping the fund current and for pro- 
viding on a sound basis for the future 
liabilities of the Government to the bene- 
ficiaries. The committee also recom- 
mended the deletion of the language 
which would require an appropriation to 
cover the increased costs of annuity 
benefits before such increased benefits 
could be paid. 

The committee has agreed with other 
increases over the estimates, for repair 
and improvement, sites and expenses and 
construction of public buildings, for in- 
patient care and construction of Veterans 
hospitals. The committee has added 
further amounts over the estimates in 
those same fields, and has recommended 
funds for starting an up-grading pro- 
gram of stockpile materials, for expand- 
ing medical research in the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for continuation of 
farm housing research. 

On the issue of lease-purchase con- 
tracts, the committee recommends direct 
appropriations for 68 projects which can 
be put under construction during 1959, 
and recommends discontinuance of pur- 
chase contracts except for those now un- 
der construction and authorization for a 
10-year contract at Sacramento, Calif. 
That was a very unusual case. The city 
of Sacramento had already sold its bonds 
and obligated itself in large amount. 

Construction is also recommended of 
the United States Mission Building in 
New York and Federal Office Building No. 
6 in the District of Columbia, as well as 
planning funds for Federal Office Build- 
ing No. 7 in the District of Columbia. 

Building No. 6 is the general office 
building to be constructed in southwest 
Washington. Building No. 7 is the so- 
called Jackson Square project, to be 
located near the White House. 

Consolidation of delegated functions 
for civil defense activities is included for 
the first time under the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. Similar con- 
solidation of delegated functions for mo- 
bilization activities is to be considered 
next year under the general Government 
matters bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
during the course of the hearings on the 
independent offices appropriation bill I 
appeared before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee headed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] and discussed 
the need for the expansion and moderni- 
zation of the veterans hospital center at 
Fort Harrison, Mont. 

Fort Harrison is an excellent hospital 
and has one of the finest records in serv- 
ing the veterans of this country. How- 
ever, the hospital is sorely in need of 
modernization and new facilities. For 
the past 25 years Montana’s Congression- 
al delegations have been working closely 
with the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans in attempting to get these 
facilities improved. Until our efforts 
were joined with those of the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, Mr. TEAGUE, we were 
unable to convince the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that they should schedule 
a survey of Fort Harrison’s needs prior 
to 1962. With Mr. Tzacun's able assist- 
ance we have now been advised that the 
survey has been rescheduled for fiscal 
year 1959. 

My purpose in appearing before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee was to 
ask for modernization funds at this time 
because of the tremendous backlog of 
construction funds, $105 million. I had 
hoped that the report on H. R. 11574 
would have included language expressing 
the committee's approval of this earlier 
date for the survey; in fact, I had hoped 
that the report would recommend that 
the survey team be sent out to Fort Har- 
rison this fall or very early in the new 
fiscal year. 

My Montana colleagues, the senior 
Senator, Mr. Murray, and Representa- 
tives LEE METCALF and LEROY ANDERSON, 
felt that Congressional recognition of 
this need at Fort Harrison would be an 
additional assurance that the moderni- 
zation of this VA center would be under- 
taken at an early date. 

Mr. President, I should like to take this 
opportunity to ask the chairman of the 
Independent Office Appropriations Sub- 
committee if he would be so kind as to 
express the views of the committee on 
this matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
interest of the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana, and, of course, that of the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
who has had a great interest in this 
project. I should like to read into the 
Reconrp, so it will be clear, the state- 
ments appearing on page 440 of the hear- 
ings on the independent offices appro- 
priations bill. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] was acting as chair- 
man at the time. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Mr. Whittier, Senator 
MANSFIELD appeared before the committee 
earlier today with respect to renovation of 
the hospital at Fort Harrison, Mont. Is there 


something you or one of your associates 
would want to say for the record on that? 

Mr. WHITTIER. Well, in general, let me sug- 
gest that we do have a rather large hospital 
modernization and construction program. I 
think this fiscal year we will expend some 
$65 million in construction and moderniza- 
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tion, and next year at least $50 million and 
probably more. This is more than has been 
spent in any recent year. 

Fort Harrison is a very old hospital, I think 
about 1885, an old cantonment type. 

Dr. MIDDLETON. A cavalry post at one time. 

Mr. WHITTIER. I do know we have made 
some repairs, but no total modernization is 
immediately in the offing. Am I correct? 

Dr. MIDDLETON. There is an onsite review 
scheduled for September of this year. 


I may point out to the Senators from 
Montana that September is not the cor- 
rect date. As I understand from the 
Veterans’ Administration, a review is be- 
ing made now. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is going to prepare and submit a 
report which will include this matter in 
the modernization plan. Funds could 
be included for the work in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, but, if not, 
they surely would be included in the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital appro- 
priation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We were told 
the administration was pushing the 
matter forward a whole year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is correct. Although Mr. 
Whittier said a review was scheduled for 
September, it was moved up ahead of 
schedule. I understand that is being 
done now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So the possibility 
is that a site survey will be made at Fort 
Harrison at least by September of this 
year? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes, that is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Washington, and to 
say to him, on behalf of myself and my 
senior colleague [Mr. Murray], who has 
been the leader in the fight ever since 
he has been in the Senate to get some- 
thing done about Fort Harrison, that 
this is the first encouraging sign we 
have had. 

I think that the recognition of the im- 
portance of the project has been due to 
the personal interest taken by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Representative 
TEAGUE, as well as the personal interest 
taken by the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], who showed him- 
self to be very reasonable in this matter 
and took it up with Mr. Whittier during 
the course of the hearings. I am glad to 
know that the survey at Fort Harrison is 
being undertaken at the present time, or 
that it will be at most a few weeks be- 
fore it is undertaken, according to Mr. 
Whittier. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I hope he will 
come forward with something before 
Congress adjourns. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope he will read 
the REcorD and act accordingly, because 
I should like to see something done with 
reference to this worthwhile veterans’ 
facility. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to commend 
the chairman for the vision he has 
shown in providing additional funds for 
the research program of the Veterans’ 
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Administration, which has been in 
progress for 2 or 3 years. The results 
from the research which has already 
taken place are very worthwhile. I 
think it is well to point out that this is 
probably the only program in the world 
in connection with which records of men 
in hospitals in every section of the 
country are kept for purposes of re- 
search. Such records serve as a labora- 
tory for all types of research. The re- 
search conducted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is coordinated very closely 
with the research of the Public Health 
Service. 

I hope that in conference the House 
will see fit to go along with the recom- 
mendations made by the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has been very 
active for many reasons with respect to 
the Veterans’ Administration medical 
research. He has been active for per- 
sonal reasons, in addition to humanitar- 
ian reasons. I know of no one who has 
done more for the unfortunate veterans 
who have suffered wounds similar to 
those of the Senator from Michigan, 
than the Senator from Michigan. The 
Senator is to be commended for his ac- 
tions. 

We started the program a couple of 
years ago. In a previous year the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, the Senator from 
North Dakota, and all of us on the sub- 
committee joined in the effort to have 
$10 million added to the appropriation 
bill then pending on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. The House accepted that action, 
and a great research program was 
started. I think it will pay off in dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. POTTER. I am sure it will. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think it 

can be said we were taking action hap- 
hazardly. Our action will result in the 
saving of money, while the program will 
relieve misery and save lives in the long 
run, 
Mr. POTTER. I know the Senator 
will concur in the statement that when 
the Veterans’ Administration testified 
before the committee as to the program 
now underway we were all greatly en- 
couraged by the type of leadership evi- 
denced in the research projects the Sen- 
ator mentions. These projects will pay 
great dividends in dollars and cents, to 
say nothing of the humanitarian 
aspects. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They will reduce 
misery and alleviate human suffering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman, I have two amendments to of- 
fer. I have discussed the amendments 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLroxsraLL. I. The 
amendments will carry out the intention 
of the committee stated in the report. 

The committee recommended $14,750,- 
000 for the construction of Federal Office 
Building No. 6 in the District of Colum- 
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bia. Inadvertently the amount was in- 
cluded in the item for construction of 
public buildings projects outside the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. We do not want that 
to happen, so I am offering the amend- 
ment to remove the item from that sec- 
25 of the bill and to make it a separate 

m. 

The change can be accomplished on 
page 12, line 2, by striking out 8198, 
566,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$181,816,000.” 

I offer the amendment, Mr. President, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 2, 
it is proposed to strike out “$196,566,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘“$181,816,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The- 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer a second amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, after 
line 24, it is proposed to insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION, FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING NO. 6 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

For construction of Federal Office Build- 
ing No. 6 in Washington, D. C., pursuant to 
the provisions of the Public Buildings Act 
of May 25, 1926, as amended (40 U. S. C. 
341), $14,750,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 14, 
it is proposed to strike out after the word 
“purposes” down to and including line 24, 
and insert the following: 

Provided, That hereafter, except for proj- 
ects located at Atlanta, Ga.; Rock Island, III.; 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Kansas City, Kans.; 
Burlington, Iowa; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Sacramento, Calif.; Brunswick, Ga.; Sedan, 
Kans.; Jonesboro, La.; Lake Charles, La.; Red- 
wood Falls, Minn.; Biloxi, Miss.; Greenville, 
Miss.; Laurel, Miss.; Omaha, Nebr.; Durham, 
N. H.; Manning, S. C.; Sisseton, S. Dak.; 
Kingsport, Tenn.; Gainesville, Tex.; Mekin- 
ney, Tex.; Huntington, W. Va.; Green Bay, 
Wis.; Marshfield, Mo.; Terrell, Tex.; Mount 
Hope, W. Va.; Benton, III.; Burlington, Vt.; 
no part of any funds in this or any other act 
shall be used for payment for sites, planning, 
or construction of any buildings by lease- 
purchase contracts: Provided, further, That 
the Administrator of General Services may 
enter into a 10-year contract for the project 
at Sacramento, Calif., during the fiscal year 
1959, for which the annual payment for 
amortization of principal and interest there- 
on shall not exceed $1,250,600. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the most difficult things in the considera- 
tion of the bill was to effect a transition 
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from the lease- purchase program to di- 
rect appropriation of funds for Federal 
buildings. The General Services Ad- 
ministration had previously entered into 
contracts for a very substantial num- 
ber of buildings, and had legal authority 
to do so. The Lease-Purchase Contract 
Act, however, has expired. 

The House of Representatives made a 
special point and rather insisted, as in- 
dicated in the hearings, that House 
Members much preferred the direct ap- 
propriation procedure for the public 
buildings program. 

In trying to work out the transition, 
the Senate committee finally recom- 
mended, although my views were con- 
trary, that we concur with the House so 
far as direct appropriations for this pro- 
gram were concerned, We were pre- 
sented with a difficulty, however. We 
forgot to emphasize that the General 
Services Administration had entered into 
contracts with financial institutions, 
such as insurance companies, for 22 
projects. 

As the bill now stands, we have made 
exception for only 7 projects, rather than 
29 projects. This would mean the Fed- 
eral Government would be in the posi- 
tion, by the fiat of the legislative branch, 
of breaching the contracts and subject- 
ing the Government to possible damage 
suits, including a possible potential claim 
for the entire profit in the deal, which 
might run over a period of 10 or 20 years. 
I have some doubt whether the Presi- 
dent would find himself in a position to 
sign a bill of that kind, if by his sig- 
nature he were definitely to be project- 
ing the Government into a posture of 
breaching existing contracts made in 
good faith by an executive agency with 
legal authority to do so. 

The amendment, therefore, proposes 
language which was submitted by the 
subcommittee, to expand the 7 projects 
and include in the entirety 29 projects. 
The difference would be a little more 
than $29 million in the overall amount 
for direct appropriation, and that 
amount can be deducted from the gross 
amount for direct appropriation in the 
bill. 

The amendment will make the pro- 
gram workable. The amendment will 
save the Government whole and harm- 
less against any possible suits under the 
contracts, and at the same time will 
make it possible to proceed forthwith 
with the construction contracts which 
have already been entered into by the 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was one of the 
members of the subcommittee who 
joined with the Senator from Illinois in 
opposing the ending of the lease-pur- 
chase formula. However, we were de- 
feated. It was obviously the desire of 
the full committee to go ahead under the 
new formula of direct appropriations. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will make such a pro- 
gram possible by continuing the lease- 
purchase arrangement in respect to con- 
tracts already made for projects the con- 
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struction of which has been started. 
With that exception, the number of 
buildings which have been authorized 
will proceed by direct appropriation. 

As stated, I was opposed to the change 
in principle, but it was adopted. I think 
the amendment represents a very rea- 
sonable compromise under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we 
have discussed this matter with the very 
affable chairman of the committee. The 
chairman is quite agreeable to the 
amendment. 

Incidentally, I wish to say the chair- 
man has always been very fair and en- 
tirely impartial in the consideration of 
the bill by the subcommittee. I feel, as 
ranking member, I should express our 
gratitude and appreciation for his atti- 
tude. I also wish to throw a special 
bouquet to our very capable and able 
clerk, Mr. Earl W. Cooper. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, both 
Senators from California are grateful for 
the fact that the members of the com- 
mittee, apparently unanimously, saw fit 
to permit the city of Sacramento to pro- 
ceed with its lease-purchase contract, for 
a number of reasons, one of which, as the 
Senator well knows, that the city, with 
Federal Government approval, had gone 
forward with the sale of bonds to ac- 
cumulate the moneys by which the 
lease-purchase project might come into 
being. We are both most grateful for 
the action of the committee, by reason 
of those unique circumstances. 

I should like to ask a question merely 
for the Recorp. As I understand, the 
amendment which the able Senator from 
Illinois has now offered in no sense 
touches the special situation with re- 
spect to the city of Sacramento. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
committee have dealt generously, and, in 
my judgment, honorably, with the city 
of Sacramento. As a part of the RECORD, 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my letter of April 25, 1958, addressed to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point, together 
with a telegram which I have received 
from the chairman of the Redevelopment 
Agency of the city of Sacramento under 
date of June 6. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 25, 1958. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee, Appro- 
priations Committee, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Macnuson: During your 
consideration of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill for 1959, I direct your 
attention to a problem involving the city 
and county of Sacramento, Calif. 

The Redevelopment Agency of the city of 
Sacramento has been developing as a unit, 
project area No. 2-A, which they plan to 
complete by 1962. In large part, the financ- 
ing of the urban renewal and redevelopment 
portion of the project is covered by a loan 
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and grant contract from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Included in the project is a Federal office 
building, which has been approved by the 
Federal Government under the terms of the 
Public Building Purchase Contract Act of 
1954, for a 25-year contract, To finance 
this Federal office building, the Redevelop- 
ment Agency of the city of Sacramento, be- 
ginning in 1956, sold bonds in the amount 
of $2 million, and pledged exclusively to 
the payment of interest and principal on 
these bonds all taxes hereafter collected in 
the project area by the county of Sacra- 
mento, the city of Sacramento, and every 
other taxing agency, on any increase in the 
assessed valuation in the area over that 
shown by the assessment rolls for the base 
year of 1955-56. I understand the statutory 
procedure under which this is done is 
unique to the State of California, and thus 
far has been exercised only by the city of 
Sacramento. 

The problem to which I refer arises in 
connection with the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill for 1959 (H. R. 11574). 
As the bill comes to the Senate from the 
House, a direct appropriation of $117,255,000 
is added for the construction of 66 of the 
public buildings projects which haye been 
approved by the Public Works Committees, 
and a proviso prohibits payment on lease 
purchase contracts except for buildings used 
solely for post office purposes. The Federal 
office building for Sacramento is included 
in this item at a cost of $10,026,000 in direct 
appropriations. 

I realize that is a matter for decision by 
your committee, whether, in each instance 
to construct Federal buildings by direct ap- 
propriation as opposed to lease-purchase 
contracts. But should you decide to concur 
in the direct-appropriation method, then 
the bonds sold by the redevelopment 
agency of the city of Sacramento would be 
without the proposed tax revenue, estimated 
at $122,000 annually, with which to make 
the payments on principal and interest. On 
this equitable basis, I believe an exception 
in the case of the city of Sacramento ought 
to be considered, and that that community 
be permitted the lease-purchase procedure 
which it undertook in good faith to carry 
out. 

The General Services Administration has 
informed me that this is the only instance 
in which procurement of a site from a local, 
public redeyelopment agency was proposed. 
This is the only instance where the local 
redevelopment agency has actually sold 
bonds to the public under the circumstances 
outlined in this letter. 

In view of the commitments which have 
been made by the redevelopment agency of 
the city of Sacramento, in reliance on the 
approval of the project by the General 
Services Administration, and the approval 
of the House and Senate Committees on 
Public Works, it is urgently requested that 
your committee permit this project to con- 
tinue under the purchase contract arrange- 
ments contemplated under the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 1954. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As you know from our previous expressions 
of concern with respect to this matter, it 
had been our hope that the Sacramento 
Federal Office Building and Courthouse 
could have proceeded under the 25-year lease- 
purchase method as contemplated by the 
Federal Government during the past 2 years. 
It was in anticipation of such a method of 
construction and purchase that the Sacra- 
mento redevelopment bond issue was floated 
and sold to the public in 1956. Your consist- 
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ent support for the lease-purchase construc- 
tion of this important Sacramento building 
and the earnest support of your colleagues 
therefore is deeply appreciated by all of us. I 
understand now that Congressional approval 
for the full 25-year period of lease-purchase 
acquisition is highly improbable but that 
through the representations and through 
the pursuit of our interests by you and your 
colleagues it may now be possible to obtain 
a 10-year lease-purchase program for the 
Sacramento building. This possible alterna- 
tive procedure has been discussed with the 
members of this redevelopment agency, with 
other concerned public officials in Sacramen- 
to, and with our financial consultants. While 
we would of course have to serve the 25-year 
arrangement, nevertheless, it is our studied 
conclusion that we unequivocally endorse 
and support this alternative arrangements 
of the Senate Committee and urge that you 
in turn express your support and endorse- 
ment to the various Members of the Senate 
concerned. Thank you for your continued 
diligent support of our public objectives in 
this important field. 
Frep W. READ, 
Chairman, Redevelopment Agcency 
of the City of Sacramento. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia says underscores how difficult it 
is for the Congress to try to effectuate 
transition from one type of program to 
another without knowing in every in- 
stance what the effects and implications 
are to be. 

In this particular case the city of Sac- 
ramento had already issued its bonds. 
They cannot be returned. Interest con- 
tinues on the bonds. The city of Sacra- 
mento would have found itself in a very 
hopeless position if this situation had 
not been cured; but it will be taken care 
of by the language of the amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois for his 
very kind remarks. I wish to add my 
tribute to our very efficient clerk, Mr. 
Cooper, for his work on a very compli- 
cated and involved bill, which requires a 
great deal of time and effort. 

At the appropriate point I shall offer 
an amendment on page 12, line 2, to 
strike out $181,816,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof $152,810,000, which would take 
care of the purposes of the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment to be offered 
by the distinguished chairman is merely 
to compensate the direct appropriation 
by reducing it in the amount which will 
be provided by lease-purchase funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator 
from Washington is offering a substitute 
amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. It will be con- 
sidered separately, after the disposition 
of the amendment now pending. It is 
necessary to reduce the direct appropri- 
ation by roughly $29.1 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment, on page 12, line 2, to 
strike out “$181,816,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$152,810,000.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the vote by which the pre- 
vious amendment on page 12, line 2, was 
agreed to, will be reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
now offer my amendment, on page 12, 
line 2, to strike out “$181,816,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$152,810,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Presiđent, I 
address these remarks particularly to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], who are all 
members of the committee. 

As shown by the report, the commit- 
tee was impressed by the fact that there 
are large quantities of chrome ore stock- 
piled in various places in the West, in 
Kentucky, and in New York. There is 
an opportunity to convert these ores into 
a material usable by industry. 

To begin the program the committee 
recommended an appropriation of $10.5 
million. The time to convert such ores 
is when the plant capacity, manpower, 
and electric power are available. 

In the report, on page 8, under the 
heading “Strategical and Critical Mate- 
rials,” the committee said: 

The committee is also advised that there 
are materials in the stockpile of subspeci- 
fication grade which should be upgraded for 
use as specification grade material, and fur- 
thermore, that there are materials of speci- 
fication grade which perhaps should be up- 
graded to another form. 


When we speak of “specification 
grade” in the committee report, we are 
speaking of commercial specification 
grade. There might be room for some 
misinterpretation. The committee re- 
fers to usability in the commercial mar- 
get. I wish to make that clear. In that 
particular case the committee means 
commercial specification grades which 
are usable in regular industry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had known about 
this part of the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation bill, but I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the Mon- 
tana manganese plant, at Butte, Mont., 
has on hand in the stockpile something 
on the order of a $9 million investment 
by the Government. Unfortunately, one 
of the attributes of manganese is that if 
it remains in the stockpile, exposed to 
the open air, it deteriorates. 

I tried to get Mr. Gordon Gray’s 
agency, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, to spend the necessary funds to 
beneficiate this manganese. So far I 
have achieved no success. Would it be 
possible, in view of the statement in the 
report, for the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization, under Mr. Gordon Gray, to be- 
come seriously interested in upgrading 
or beneficiating the domestic stockpile 
of the Montana manganese plant, in 
Butte, Mont.? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not only would it 
be possible, but, as the Senator from 
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Illinois has stated, that is exactly what 
we intended. There are also stockpiles 
of ferrochrome in Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are stock- 
piles of manganese, and other metals. 
It makes commonsense to upgrade this 
material, which we own, and put it in 
a condition in which it can be stored 
almost indefinitely. We shall have to 
do so anyway, if we intend to use the 
material. We should do it at a time 
when plant capacity, manpower, and 
electric power are available. 

The Senator from Montana has stated 
exactly what we intended. We started 
modestly. We cannot do everything at 
once, but the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, under Mr. Gordon Gray, has stated 
that, under the directive in the law, he 
could not go further than actual stock- 
piling. I believe Mr. Gray will welcome 
this provision. It makes good common- 
sense. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But it does apply to 
the Montana manganese stockpile in 
Butte, Mont., does it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It applies to Mon- 
tana. 

The first work under the program will 
probably be in connection with ferro- 
chrome, because that deteriorates more 
rapidly. Next in order should be man- 
ganese, which would apply to the Mon- 
tana situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
have this assurance. I will take the 
matter up with Mr. Gray at the earliest 
opportunity, to see if he will not bene- 
ficiate the manganese stockpile in Butte, 
Mont. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
commonsense. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as I 
recall, the President’s Cabinet committee 
made an affirmative recommendation 
with respect to the beneficiation of criti- 
cal and strategic materials in the stock- 
pile. As the chairman points out, they 
can be more expeditiously used when 
they are beneficiated; and I believe there 
will be a substantial reduction in the 
storage cost. So, with everyone agreed 
as to what should be done, it was only a 
question of money. It is our under- 
standing that this program will cost, 
roughly $21 million. So we have included 
half the amount in the pending bill. If, 
early next year, it becomes necessary to 
provide more, the agency can always sub- 
mit a supplemental request through the 
Budget Bureau, so that the work can be 
carried to completion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am very much pleased with the unani- 
mous action of the committee and the 
Senate in this respect. I certainly hope 
something will be done to bring about 
beneficiation of these ores. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
8 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

passed. 


It makes good 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MAGNUSON: Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON, Mr, RUSSELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr, DIRKSEN, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
MUNDT, Mr. POTTER, and Mr. YOUNG con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 1683, 
S. 3651. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The bill will 
be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3651) 
to make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available for small- 
business concerns, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I—SHORT TITLE, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE, 
AND DEFINITIONS 
Short title 

Src. 101. This act, divided into titles and 
sections according to the following table of 
contents, may be cited as the “Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958.“ 

Table of contents 
Title I—Short Title, Statement of Policy, and 
Definitions 
Sec. 101. Short title. 
Sec. 102. Statement of policy. 
Sec. 103. Definitions. 

Title II—Small Business Investment Division 
of the Small Business Administration 
Sec, 201. Establishment of Small Business 
Investment Division, 

Sec. 202. Provision of funds. 
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Sec, 310. Approving State chartered com- 
panies for operations under this 
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vestment Companies and State Develop- 
ment Companies 
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Statement of policy 


Sec. 102. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress and the purpose of this act to 
improve and stimulate the national economy 
in general and the small-business segment 
thereof in particular by establishing a pro- 
gram to stimulate and supplement the flow 
of private equity capital and long-term 
loan funds which small-business concerns 
need for the sound financing of their busi- 
ness operations and for their growth, expan- 
sion, and modernization, and which are not 
available in adequate supply: Provided, how- 
ever, That this policy shall be carried out in 
such manner as to insure the maximum 
participation of private financing sources. 

It is the intention of the Congress that the 
provisions of this act shall be so adminis- 
tered that any financial assistance provided 
hereunder shall not result in a substantial 
increase of unemployment in any area of the 
country. 

Definitions 

Sec. 103. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) the term “Administration” means the 
Small Business Administration; 

(2) the term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration; 

(3) the term “company” means a small- 
business investment company organized as 
provided in title IIT; 

(4) the term “United States” means the 
several States, the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

(5) The term “small-business concern” 
shall have the same meaning as in the Small 
Business Act of 1953. 

(6) the term “investment companies” 
means investment companies as defined in 
section 3 of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 which are subject to the provisions 
of that Act; and 

(7) the term “State and local development 
companies” means enterprises incorporated 
under State law with the authority to pro- 
mote and assist the growth and development 
of small-business concerns in the areas cov- 
ered by their operations. 


TITLE II—SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT DIVISION 
OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Establishment of Small Business Investment 
Division 


Sec. 201. There is hereby established in 
the Small Business Administration a division 
to be known as the Small Business Invest- 
ment Division. The Division shall be headed 
by a Deputy Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate provided 
by law for other Deputy Administrators of 
the Small Business Administration. The 
powers conferred by this Act upon the Ad- 
ministration shall be exercised by the Ad- 
ministration through the Small Business 
Investment Division, and the powers herein 
conferred upon the Administrator shall be 
exercised by him through the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator appointed hereunder. In the 
performance of, and with respect to the 
functions, powers, and duties vested in him 
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by this Act, the Administrator shall (in 
addition to any authority otherwise vested 
in him by this Act) have the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in sections 205 
and 206 of the Small Business Act of 1953. 


Provision of funds 


Sec. 202. (a) In order to finance activities 
as provided in section 203, the Administra- 
tion is authorized and empowered to issue 
to the Secretary of the Treasury notes and 
other obligations in an amount not exceed- 
ing $250,000,000 outstanding at any one time: 
Provided, That the total amount of such 
notes and other obligations which may be 
outstanding during the first year after en- 
actment shall not exceed $50,000,000, and 
during the second year after enactment 
shall not exceed $150,000,000. Such notes 
and other obligations shall be in such forms 
and denominations, have such maturities, 
and be subject to such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Administration, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such notes and other obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury which shall 
not be more than the current average yield 
on outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States of comparable maturities 
as of the last day of the month preceding 
the issuance of such notes and other obli- 
gations. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase any notes and other 
obligations of the Administration issued 
hereunder and for such purpose the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use as 
a public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act are extended to in- 
clude any purchases of such notes and other 
obligations. The Secretary of the 
may at any time sell any of the notes and 
other obligations acquired by him under this 
section. All redemptions, purchases, and 
sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
such notes and other obligations shall be 
treated as public debt transactions of the 
United States. 

(b) Funds borrowed under this section 
and any proceeds therefrom shall constitute 
a revolving fund which may be used by the 
Administration in the exercise of its func- 
tions under this Act. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate for the administrative 
expenses of the Administration. 

Purposes of revolving fund 

Sec. 203. The Administration is authorized 
to use its revolving fund— 

(1) to purchase the subordinated deben- 
tures of small business investment com- 
panies as provided in section 302; 

(2) to make loans to small business in- 
vestment companies as provided in section 
303; and 

(3) to make loans to State and local de- 
velopment companies as provided in sections 
601 and 502. 


TITLE UI—SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 
Organization of small business investment 
companies 

Sec. 301. (a) Small business investment 
companies may be formed for the purpose 
of operating under this act by any num- 
ber of persons, not less than 10, who shall 
subscribe to the articles of incorporation of 
any such company: Provided, That no such 
company shall be chartered under this sec- 
tion after June 30, 1961. 

(b) The articles of incorporation of any 
small business investment company shall 
specify in general terms the objects for 
which the company is formed, the name 
assumed by such company, the area or areas 
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in which its operations are to be carried on, 
the place where its principal office is to be 
located, and the amount and classes of its 
shares of capital stock. Such articles may 
contain any other provisions not inconsist- 
ent with this act that the company may see 
fit to adopt for the regulation of its business 
and the conduct of its affairs. Such articles 
and any amendments thereto adopted from 
time to time shall be subject to the approval 
of the Administration. 

(c) The articles of incorporation and 
amendments thereto shall be forwarded to 
the Administration for consideration and 
approval or disapproval. In determining 
whether to approve the establishment of 
such a company and its proposed articles of 
incorporation, the Administration shall give 
due regard, among other things, to the need 
for the financing of small-business concerns 
in the area in which the proposed company 
is to commence business, the general char- 
acter of the proposed management of the 
company, the number of such companies 
previously organized in the United States, 
and the volume of their operations. After 
consideration of all relevant factors, the Ad- 
ministration may in its discretion approve 
the articles of incorporation and issue a 
permit to begin business. 

(d) Upon issuance of such permit, the 
company shall become and be a body cor- 
porate, and as such, and in the name desig- 
nated in its articles shall have power— 

(1) to adopt and use a corporate seal; 

(2) to have succession for a period of 30 
years, unless extended as provided in section 
309 (f), or unless sooner dissolved by the act 
of the shareholders owning two-thirds of the 
stock or by an act of Congress, or unless its 
franchise become forfeited by some violation 
of law or regulation issued hereunder; 

(3) to make contracts; 

(4) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend in any court of law or equity; 

(5) by its board of directors, to appoint 
such officers and employees as may be 
deemed proper, define their authority and 
duties, fix their compensation, require bonds 
of such of them as it deems advisable and 
fix the penalty thereof, dismiss such officers 
or employees, or any thereof, at pleasure, 
and appoint others to fill their places; 

(6) to adopt bylaws regulating the man- 
ner in which its stock shall be transferred, 
its officers and employees appointed, its 
property transferred, and the privileges 
granted to it by law exercised and enjoyed; 

(7) to establish branch offices or agencies 
subject to the approval of the Administra- 
tion; 

(8) to acquire, hold, operate, and dispose 
of any property (real, personal, or mixed) 
whenever necessary or appropriate to the 
carrying out of its lawful functions; 

(9) to act as depository or fiscal agent of 
the United States when so designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

(10) to operate in such area or areas as 
may be specified in its articles of incorpora- 
tion and approved by the Administration; 
and 

(11) to exercise the other powers set 
forth in this act and such incidental powers 
as may reasonably be necessary to carry on 
the business for which the company is 
established. 

(e) The board of directors of each small 
business investment company shall consist 
of nine members who shall be elected an- 
nually by the holders of the shares of stocks 
of the company. 


Capital stock and subordinated debentures 

Sree 202. (a) Each company organized 
under this act shall have a paid-in capital 
and surplus equal to at least $300,000 before 
it shall commence business. In order to 
facilitate the formation of small business 
investment companies, the Administration 
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is hereby authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law, to purchase the de- 
bentures of any such company in an amount 
equal to not more than $150,000. Any de- 
bentures purchased by the Administration 
under this subsection shall be subordinate 
to any other debenture bonds, promissory 
notes, or other obligations which may be 
issued by such companies, and shall be 
deemed a part of the capital and surplus of 
such companies for purposes of this section 
and sections 303 (b) and 306 of this act. 

(b) The shares of stock in any small busi- 
ness investment company shall be eligible 
for purchase by member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, nonmember insured 
banks, financial institutions, insurance com- 
panies, corporations, partnerships, or other 
persons. In no event shall any member 
bank of the Federal Reserve System or any 
nonmember insured bank hold such shares 
in small business investment companies in 
an amount aggregating more than 1 percent 
of the capital and surplus of such bank. 

(c) The aggregate amount of shares in 
any such company or companies which may 
be owned or controlled by any stockholder, 
or by any group or class of stockholders, may 
be limited by the Administration. 

Borrowing power 

Sec. 303. (a) Each small business invest- 
ment company shall have authority to bor- 
row money and to issue its debenture bonds, 
promissory notes, or other obligations under 
such general conditions and subject to such 
limitations and regulations as the Adminis- 
tration may prescribe. 

(b) To encourage the formation and 
growth of small business investment com- 
panies, the Administration is authorized to 
lend funds to such companies through the 
purchase of their obligations which shall 
bear interest at such rate, and contain such 
other terms, as the Administration may fix. 
The total amount of obligations purchased 
and outstanding at any one time by the Ad- 
ministration under this subsection in any 
one company shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the paid-in capital and surplus of such 
company. 

Provision of equity capital for small-business 
concerns 

Sec. 304. (a) It shall be a primary func- 
tion of each small business investment com- 
pany to provide a source of needed equity 
capital for small-business concerns in the 
manner and subject to the condition de- 
scribed in this section. 

(b) Capital shall be provided by a com- 
pany to a small-business concern under this 
section only through the purchase of deben- 
ture bonds (of such concern) which shall— 

(1) bear interest at such rate, and contain 
such other terms, as the company may fix 
with the approval of the Administration: 

(2) be callable on any interest payment 
date, upon 3 months’ notice, at par plus ac- 
crued interest; and 

(3) be convertible at the option of the 
company, or a holder in due course, up to 
and including the effective date of any call 
by the issuer, into stock of the small- 
business concern at the sound book value of 
such stock determined at the time of the 
issuance of the debentures. 

(e) Before any capital is provided to a 
small-business concern under this section— 

(1) the company may require such concern 
to refinance any or all of its outstanding 
indebtedness so that the company is the 
only holder of any evidence of indebtedness 
of such concern; and 

(2) except as provided in regulations is- 
sued by the Administration, such concern 
shall agree that it will not thereafter incur 
any indebtedness without first securing the 
approval of the company and giving the 
company the first opportunity to finance 
such indebtedness. 
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(d) Whenever a company provides capital 
to a small-business concern under this sec- 
tion, such concern shall be required to be- 
come a stockholder-proprietor of the 
company by investing in the capital stock 
of the company, in an amount equal to 
not less than 2 percent nor more than 5 per- 
cent of the amount of the capital so pro- 
vided, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator; except that 
the Administrator may by regulation permit 
any such concern to defer the purchase of 
such stock for a period of not to exceed 
three years. 


Long-term loans to small-business concerns 


Sec. 305. (a) Each company is authorized 
to make loans, in the manner and subject 
to the conditions described in this section, 
to incorporated and unincorporated small- 
business concerns in order to provide such 
concerns with funds needed for sound fi- 
nancing, growth, modernization and ex- 
pansion. 

(b) Loans made under this section may be 
made directly or in cooperation with other 
lending institutions through agreements to 
participate on an immediate or deferred 
basis. 

(c) The maximum rate of interest for 
the company’s share of any loan made under 
this section shall be determined by the Ad- 
ministration. 

(d) Any loan made under this section 
shall have a maturity not exceeding 30 years. 

(e) Any loan made under this section shall 
be of such sound value, or so secured, as 
reasonably to assure repayment. 

(f) Any company which has made a loan 
to a small-business concern under this sec- 
tion is authorized to extend the maturity of 
or renew such loan for additional periods, 
not exceeding 10 years, if the company finds 
that such extension or renewal will aid in 
the orderly liquidation of such loan. 

Aggregate limitations 

Sec. 306. Without the approval of the Ad- 
ministration, the aggregate amount of obli- 
gations and securities acquired and for 
which commitments may be issued by any 
small business investment company under 
the provisions of this act for any single en- 
terprise shall not exceed 20 percent of the 
combined capital and surplus of such small 
business investment company authorized by 
this act. 

Exemptions 

Sec. 307. (a) Section 3 of the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended (15 U. S. C. 77c), is 
hereby amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection (e): 

“(c) The Commission may from time to 
time by its rules and regulations and sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed therein, add to the securities 
exempted as provided in this section any 
class of securities issued by a small business 
investment company under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 if it finds, hav- 
ing regard to the purposes of that act, that 
the enforcement of this act with respect to 
such securities is not necessary in the public 
interest and for the protection of investors.“ 

(b) Section 304 of the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939 (15 U.S. C. 77ddd) is hereby amended 
by adding the following subsection (e): 

“(e) The Commission may from time to 
time by its rules and regulations, and subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed herein, add to the securities ex- 
empted as provided in this section any class 
of securities issued by a small business in- 
vestment company under the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 if it finds, having 
regard to the purposes of that act, that the 
enforcement of this act with respect to such 
securities is not necessary in the public in- 
terest and for the protection of investors.” 
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(c) Section 18 of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 (15 U. S. C. 80a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(k) The provisions of subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
of this section shall not apply to investment 
companies operating under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958.” 


Taz provisions 

Sec. 308. (a) Section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction 
for losses) is amended by adding at the end 
of subsection (h) the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(3) For special rule for losses on stock 
im a small business investment company, see 
section 1242. 

“(4) For special rule for losses of a small 
business investment company, see section 
1243.“ 

(b) Subchapter P of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 


“Sec, 1242. Losses on small business invest- 
company stock. 

“In the case of a taxpayer if— 

“(1) A loss is on stock in a small business 
investment company operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, and 

“(2) Such loss would (but for this sec- 
tion) be treated as a loss from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset, 
then such loss shall be treated as a loss 
from the sale or exchange of an asset which 
is not a capital asset. 


“Sec. 1243. Loss of small business invest- 
ment company. 

“In the case of a small business invest- 
ment company, if— 

“(1) A loss is on convertible debentures 
(including stock received pursuant to the 
conversion privilege) acquired pursuant to 
section 304 of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, and 

“(2) Such loss would (but for this sec- 
tion) be treated as a loss from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset, 
then such loss shall be treated as a loss from 
the sale or exchange of an asset which is 
not a capital asset.” 

(c) Section 243 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to dividends received 
by corporations) is amended as follows: 

(1) by striking from subsection (a) the 
following language “In the case of a cor- 

tion” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following language “In the case of a cor- 
poration (other than a small business in- 
vestment company operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958)”. 

(2) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) Small business investment company. 
In the case of a small business investment 
company, there shall be allowed as a de- 
duction an amount equal to 100 percent of 
the amount received as dividends (other 
than dividends described in paragraph (1) 
of section 244, relating to dividends on pre- 
ferred stock of a public utility) from a do- 
mestic corporation which is subject to tax- 
ation under this chapter.” 

(d) Section 246 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to limita- 
tion on aggregate amount of deductions for 
dividends received) is amended by striking 
"243" wherever appearing and inserting in 
Heu thereof “243 (a) and (b)“. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec. 309. (a) Wherever practicable the op- 
erations of a small business investment com- 
pany, including the generation of business, 
may be undertaken in cooperation with 
banks or other financial institutions, and 
any servicing or initial investigation re- 
quired for loans or acquisitions of securities 
by the company under the provisions of this 
Act may be handled through such banks 
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or other financial institutions on a fee basis, 
Any small business investment company may 
receive fees for services rendered to banks 
or other financial institutions. 

(b) Each small business investment com- 
pany may make use, wherever practicable, of 
the advisory services of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Department of Com- 
merce which are available for and useful to 
industrial and commercial businesses, and 
may provide consulting and advisory services 
on a fee basis and have on its staff persons 
competent to provide such services. Any 
Federal Reserve bank is authorized to act 
as a depository or fiscal agent for any com- 
pany organized under this act. Such com- 
panies may invest funds not reasonably 
needed for their current operations in direct 
obligations of, or obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, the United 
States. 

(c) The Administration is authorized to 
prescribe regulations governing the opera- 
tions of small business investment com- 
panies, and to carry out the provisions of 
this act, in accordance with the purposes 
of this act. Each small business investment 
company shall be subject to examinations 
made by direction by the Administration by 
examiners selected or approved by the Ad- 
ministration, and the cost of such exam- 
inations, including the compensation of the 
examiners, may in the discretion of the Ad- 
ministration be assessed against the com- 
pany examined and when so assessed shall 
be paid by such company. Every such com- 
pany shall make such reports to the Admin- 
istration at such times and in such form 
as the Administration may require; except 
that the Administration is authorized to 
exempt from making such reports any such 
company which is registered under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940 to the extent 
necessary to avoid duplication in reporting 
requirements. 

(d) Should any small business investment 
company violate or fail to comply with any 
of the provisions of this act or of regula- 
tions prescribed hereunder, all of its rights, 
privileges, and franchises derived there- 
from may thereby be forfeited. Before any 
such company shall be declared dissolved, 
or its rights, privileges, and franchises for- 
feited, any noncompliance with or violation 
of this act shall be determined and ad- 
judged by a court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction in a suit brought for 
that purpose in the district, Territory, or 
other place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, in which the principal office 
of such company is located. Any such suit 
shall be brought by the United States at the 
insistence of the Administration or the At- 
torney General. 

(e) Whenever in the Judgment of the Ad- 
ministration any person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of any provision of this act or of any 
regulation thereunder, the Administration 
may make application to the proper district 
court of the United States, or a United States 
court of any Territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, for 
an order enjoining such acts or practices, 
or for an crder enforcing compliance with 
such provision or regulation, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction of such actions and, 
upon a showing by the Administration that 
such person has engaged or is about to en- 
gage in any such acts or practices, a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order, shall be granted with- 
out bond. 

(t) Any small business investment com- 
pany may at any time within the 2 years 
next previous to the date of the expiration 
of its corporate existence, by a vote of the 
shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, 
apply to the Administration for approval to 
extend the period of its corporate existence 
for a term of not more than 30 years, and 
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upon approval by the Administration, as pro- 
vided in section 301 hereof, such company 
shall have its corporate existence extended 
for such approved period unless sooner dis- 
solved by the act of the shareholders own- 
ing two-thirds of its stock, or by an act of 
Congress, or unless its franchise becomes 
forfeited as herein provided. 

(g) Nothing in this act or in any other 
provision of law shall be deemed to impose 
any liability on the United States with re- 
spect to any obligations entered into, or 
stocks issued, or commitments made, by any 
company organized under this act. 


Approving State chartered companies for 
operations under this act 


Sec.310. Any investment company char- 
tered under the laws of any State expressly 
for the purpose of operating under this act 
may with the approval of the administrator 
be permitted to operate under the provisions 
of this act. Upon such approval, which 
shall be given with due regard to the fac- 
tors specified in section 301 (c) with respect 
to organization of small business invest- 
ment companies, such State investment com- 
pany shall have the same powers and privi- 
leges and shall be subject to the same duties, 
liabilities, and regulations, in all respects, 
as are prescribed by this act for companies 
organized under section 301 as small busi- 
ness investment companies, 


TITLE IV—CONVERSION OF STATE CHARTERED IN= 
VESTMENT COMPANIES AND STATE DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANIES 


Sec. 401, (a) Prior to July 1, 1961, any in- 
vestment company or any State development 
company may, by the vote of the sharehold- 
ers owning not less than 51 percent of the 
capital stock of such company, with the ap- 
proval of the Administration, be converted 
into a small business investment company 
under this act; except that nothing con- 
tained herein shall be construed to super- 
sede the laws of any State. 

(b) In such case the articles of associa- 
tion and organization certificate may be 
executed by a majority of the directors of 
the corporation, and the certificate shall 
declare that the owners of 51 percent of the 
capital stock have authorized the directors 
to make such certificate and to change or 
convert the corporation into a small busi- 
ness investment company. A majority of 
the directors, after executing the articles of 
association and the organization certificate, 
shall have power to execute all other papers 
and to do whatever may be required to make 
its organization perfect and complete as a 
small business investment company. The 
shares of any such company may continue 
to be for the same amount each as they 
were before the conversion, and the direc- 
tors, regardless of number, may continue to 
be directors of the corporation until the 
election of the board of directors is held in 
accordance with regulations of the Adminis- 
tration. 

(c) When the Administration has given 
to such company a certificate that the pro- 
visions of this act have been complied with, 
such Company shall have the same powers 
and privileges and shall be subject to the 
same duties, Habilities, and regulations, in 
all respects, as are prescribed by this act for 
companies originally organized as small 
business investment companies. 


TITLE V—LOANS TO STATE AND LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


Sec. 501. (a) The Administration is au- 
thorized to make loans to State and local de- 
velopment companies to assist in carrying out 
ths purposes of this act; except that no such 
loan shall be made to any local development 
company after June 30, 1961. Any funds ad- 
venced under this subsection shall be in ex- 
change for obligations of the development 
company which bear interest at such rate, 
and contain such other terms, as the Admin- 
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istration may fix, and funds may be so ad- 
vanced without regard to the use and invest- 
ment by the development company of funds 
secured by it from other sources. 

(b) The total amount of obligations pur- 
chased and outstanding at any one time by 
the Administration under this section from 
any one State or local development company 
shall not exceed the total amount borrowed 
by it from all other sources. 

Src. 502. The Administration may, in addi- 
tion to its authority under section 501, make 
loans for plant construction, conversion or 
expansion, including the acquisition of land, 
to State and local development companies, 
and such loans may be made or effected either 
directly or in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions through agreements to 
participate on an immediate or deferred 
basis: Provided, however, That the foregoing 
powers shall be subject to the following re- 
strictions and limitations: 

(1) All loans made shall be so secured as 
reasonably to assure repayment. In agree- 
ments to participate in loans on a deferred 
basis under this subsection, such participa- 
tion by the Administration shall not be in 
excess of 90 percent of the balance of the loan 
outstanding at the time of disbursement. 

(2) The proceeds of any such loan shall 
be used solely by such borrower to assist an 
identifiable small-business concern and for a 
sound business purpose approved by the Ad- 
ministration. 

(3) Loans made by the Administration 
under this section shall be limited to $250,000 
for each such identifiable small-business con- 
cern. 

(4) Any development company assisted 
under this section must meet criteria estab- 
lished by the Administration, including the 
extent of participation to be required or 
amount of paid-in capital to be used in each 
instance as is determined to be reasonable by 
the Administration. 

(5) No loans, including extensions or re- 
newals thereof, shall be made by the Ad- 
ministration for a period or periods exceed- 
ing 10 years plus such additional period as 
is estimated may be required to complete 
construction, conversion, or expansion, but 
the Administration may extend the maturity 
of or renew any loan made pursuant to this 
section beyond the period stated for addi- 
tional periods, not to exceed 10 years, if such 
extension or renewal will aid in the orderly 
liquidation of such loan. Any such loan shall 
bear interest at a rate fixed by the Admin- 
istration. 

(6) No loan shall be made under this sec- 
tion to any local development company after 
June 30, 1961. 


TITLE VI—CHANGES IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
AUTHORITY 


Repeal of section 13b of the Federal Reserve 
Act 


Sec. 601. Effective 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this act, section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C. 352a) is 
hereby repealed; but such repeal shall not 
affect the power of any Federal Reserve bank 
to carry out, or protect its interest under, 
any agreement theretofore made or transac- 
tion entered into in carrying on operations 
under that section. 

Fund for management counseling 

Sec. 602. (a) Within 60 days after the en- 
actment of this act, each Federal Reserve 
bank shall pay to the United States the 
aggregate amount which the Secretary of 
the Treasury has heretofore paid to such 
bank under the provisions of section 13b of 
the Federal Reserve Act; and such payment 
shall constitute a full discharge of any obli- 
gation or liability of the Federal Reserve 
bank to the United States or to the Secretary 
of the Treasury arising out of subsection (e) 
of said section 13b or out of any agreement 
thereunder. 
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(b) The amounts repaid to the United 
States pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section shall be covered into a special fund 
in the Treasury which shall be available for 
grants under section 207 (c) of the Small 
Business Act of 1953. Any remaining bal- 
ance of funds set aside in the Treasury for 
payments under section 13b of the Federal 
Reserve Act shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(e) Section 207 of the Small Business Act 
of 1953 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The Administration also is empow- 
ered to make grants to any State govern- 
ment or any agency thereof, State-chartered 
development credit or finance corporations, 
land-grant colleges and universities, and col- 
leges and schools of business, engineering, 
commerce, or agricultural studies, research, 
and counseling concerning the managing, 
financing, and operation of small-business 
enterprises and technical and statistical in- 
formation necessary thereto in order to carry 
out the purposes of subsection (b) (4) of 
this section by coordinating such informa- 
tion with existing information facilities 
within the State and by making such infor- 
mation available to State and local agencies, 
Only one such grant shall be made within any 
one State in any one year, and no such grant 
shall exceed an aggregate amount of $40,000. 
Such grants shall be made from the fund 
established in the Treasury by section 602 
(b) of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958.” 

TITLE VII—CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec, 701 (a) The first paragraph of section 
217 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after “farm credit ex- 
aminer,” the following: “or of any small 
business investment company,”. 

(b) Section 218 of such title is amended 
by inserting after “National Agricultural 
Credit Corporations,” the following: “or an 
examiner of small business investment com- 
panies,”. 

Sec, 702. (a) The first paragraph of section 
221 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after “United States,” 
the following: or a small business invest- 
ment company.“. 

(b) The second paragraph of such section 
221 is amended by inserting after “Con- 
gress,” the following: “or any small business 
investment company,”. 

(c) The heading of such section 221 is 
amended by striking out “farm loan or land 
bank” and inserting in lieu thereof “farm 
loan, land bank, or small business.“ 

(d) The table of sections for chapter 11 
of such title 18 is amended by striking out 
“farm loan or land bank” in the reference 
to section 221 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“farm loan, land bank, or small business.” 

Sec. 703. Section 657 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration,” the following: or any small busi- 
ness investment company,”. 

Sec. 704. Section 1006 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration,” the following: “or any small busi- 
ness investment company,“. 

Sec. 705. Section 1014 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“a Federal Reserve bank,” the following: “or 
of a small business investment company.“. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a brief statement on 
the pending business, because I must be 
present at the marking up of the State- 
Justice-Judiciary appropriation bill at 2 
o’clock this afternoon. 

At the conclusion of my statement, I 


shall suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Then the distinguished chairman of the 
committee will make an explanatory 
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statement. We expect to have some 
amendments offered to the bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the perseverance, the in- 
telligence, and the dedication to Ameri- 
can free enterprise displayed by the 
chairman of the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee in the consideration of S. 3651. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], his colleagues on the subcommit= 
tee, and his very able staff have done a 
remarkable and vitally important job for 
the American people. 

I want to take a moment, too, to re- 
mark on the efforts of other Senators in 
the field of small-business financing. 

As Senators know, this problem has 
faced several Congresses. There has 
been, I think, general recognition of the 
nature of the problem. Businessmen 
and bankers, Members of Congress, and 
executive agencies have recognized that 
although short-term credit is often 
available to small business, long-term 
credit and equity financing is not. The 
question is not What is the problem?” 
It is “How can the Government best help 
to answer the problem?” 

The problem was outlined thoroughly 
and exhaustively in the hearings held 
last year by the House Small Business 
Committee under the able leadership of 
WRIGHT Patman who has devoted so 
much of his talents to small business. 

Anumber of bills have been introduced 
in both Houses during this Congress, 
proposing various solutions to the prob- 
lem. Among the Senate bills were S. 
2160, sponsored by Senator SPARKMAN 
and Senators FULBRIGHT, CLARK, HILL, 
O’Manoney, and KEFAUVER; S. 2185, 
sponsored by Senator HUMPHREY; S. 
2286, by Senator FULBRIGHT; S. 3191, by 
myself; and S. 3651, the bill before us 
today, which I sponsored together with 
Senators FULBRIGHT, SPARKMAN, CLARK, 
PROXMIRE, HILL, O’MAHONEY, HUMPHREY, 
BEALL, and Case of New Jersey. 

While these bills took different roads, 
they had the same destination: aid to 
small business and the protection of 
competitive enterprise. 

With the reporting of S. 3651 to the 
Senate, we have an opportunity to ap- 
prove a significant program of aid to 
small business. And it is a program, 
Mr. President, that does no violence to 
free enterprise, that does not raise the 
specter of Federal control of, and com- 
petition with, private business. . 

S. 3651 is a progressive and necessary 
bill. Its purpose is to provide assistance 
in an area where today neither Govern- 
ment nor private institutions can offer 
that assistance. As every Senator 
knows from his study of small-business 
needs, commercial banks are not in the 
business of providing equity capital to 
small businesses. Neither are they pre- 
pared in most instances to offer long- 
term credit to such businesses. And 
while the Small Business Administration 
is authorized to make loans of a maxi- 
mum 10-year duration, with a possible 
further 10-year extension, it cannot 
under law go further toward meeting the 
real long-term requirements of small 
businesses, and it cannot provide equity 
capital in any case. 

As amended by the committee, S. 3651 
would establish in the Small Business 
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Administration an Investment Division, 

The Division’s functions would be three: 
First. To charter, regulate, and ex- 

amine small business investment com- 

panies. 

Second. To lend funds to those com- 

panies. 

Third. To lend funds to State and 
local development companies. 

The Division would be separated, as 

far as possible, from the SBA's other 
operations, because its function is dis- 
tinct from those operations, From the 
nature of its job, it will not develop a 
staff of great size, for it will not be in 
contact with thousands of small busi- 
nesses as is the present SBA. Its con- 
tacts will be, instead, with investment 
companies, 
The idea of the investment compa- 
nies is an old one, and it has many 
parallels on the statute books today. 
The national farm loan associations, 
under the land bank system; the savings 
and loan associations, under. the home- 
loan bank system; the farm coopera- 
tives, and so on—these institutions, like 
the investment companies proposed un- 
der S. 3651, were in the beginning 
financed in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some of them are now wholly 
owned by the private citizens they were 
intended to benefit. The others are in 
the process of liquidating Federal own- 
ership. 

Eventual private ownership is what is 
proposed here for the small-business in- 
vestment companies. It has worked be- 
fore, to the general satisfaction of those 
concerned with the programs I have 
mentioned. And I may say that it has 
resulted in neither the socialization of 
our farms, of our homes, nor in any dis- 
astrous raids on the Treasury. 

The investment companies will be or- 
ganized by 10 or more persons, under 
charters granted by either the States or 
the SBA. They must have, as capital 
and surplus, $300,000 before they com- 
mence business; half of that may be in- 
vested by the SBA. The SBA may also 
loan these companies funds up to one- 
half of their capital and surplus, as an 
encouragement to their speedy and ef- 
fective growth. 

The companies will then be in a posi- 
tion, Mr. President, to provide equity 
capital through the purchase of con- 
vertible debenture bonds, to small busi- 
nesses, and to make 30-year loans. 

The small businesses receiving equity 
capital from investment companies will 
be required to purchase stock in the 
companies, in an amount equaling from 
2 to 5 percent of the capital received. In 
this way, private ownership of the com- 
panies will be realized. 

This is the basic structure of the pro- 
gram spelled out in S. 3651. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
the need for the kind of assistance pro- 
vided by this bill. The Rockefeller 
brothers’ report on America at midcen- 
tury, discussing the needs of small busi- 
ness, had this to say: 

The need is primarily for long-term equity 
or loan funds. Asa result of the inability to 
obtain capital funds, the opportunity for 
establishing a new firm, or for expanding an 
established firm, is often lost. Often the es- 
tablished firm merges with a larger enter- 
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prise that can command the necessary re- 
sources. The past few years have seen a 
wave of such mergers. Such a condition is 
neither conducive to vigorous competition 
nor to economic growth. 


The Government cannot today answer 
to this need, Mr. President; neither can 
private lending institutions. Given the 
authority we propose in this bill, the 
need can, in part, be met. I believe my 
colleagues will be ready and willing to 
meet it, and thereby to strengthen free 
competitive enterprise in America. 

Mr. President, I have talked with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. CAPEHART]. It is my under- 
standing that the pending bill provides 
loans for a period of 30 years, with a 
10-year liquidating period. 

The Treasury feels it would be better 
if the 40-year period could be reduced. 
The distinguished Senator from Indiana 
proposes to reduce the loan period to 20 
years and the liquidating period to 10 
years. I have discussed this question 
with the members of the staff of the 
committee; and if and when the Senator 
from Indiana offers such an amendment, 
it will be acceptable. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? If he will, I will of- 
fer the amendment now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment reducing the loan 
term from 30 years to 20 years and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 48, it 
is proposed to delete from line 11 the 
word “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “twenty.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Arkansas willing to 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I reluctantly ac- 
cept it. I do not approve it. I think it 
is unfortunate that we are asked to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have at- 
tempted in the committee to meet every 
objection raised by the Treasury De- 
partment—at least, every objection as to 
which there was testimony. 

I appreciate the patience and the un- 
derstanding of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee and the members 
of the committee staff. 

After the bill was reported, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana spoke to me and made 
several suggestions which he felt were 
constructive. I have had the staff ana- 
lyze those suggestions. While we prefer 
the provisions of the bill, nevertheless, in 
an attempt to obtain bipartisan support, 
in the hope that our actions can be made 
as unanimous as possible, we have 
agreed to accept this amendment and 
another amendment, which concerns the 
administration of the bill. 

I hope the amendment just offered will 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think my colleagues are ready and 
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willing to meet the situation facing the 
small business concerns and thereby to 
strengthen every competitive enterprise 
in the United States. 

I understand the Senator from Indi- 
ana desires to offer another amendment 
on the subject of administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is being con- 
sidered as the text of the bill and will 
be so considered for the purpose of 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before any action is taken on the 
bill, I shall suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. I simply wanted to give the Sena- 
tor from Indiana an opportunity. to sub- 
mit his other amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I of- 
fer my amendment, designated as 
6-6-58—G, and ask that it be stated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
would it not be well to defer that action 
until some of the preliminary statements 
on the bill are made? Frankly, I wish to 
speak about the amendment before it is 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Alabama have any objec- 
tion to making the amendment the pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; but I believe 
that the general statements on the bill 
should be made first. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Indiana having offered his amend- 
ment, the Senator from Alabama can 
make a statement about it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. I did 
not want it called up with the idea that 
it would be agreed to immediately. I 
shall not oppose the amendment, but I 
wish to say something about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, proposed by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 38, it 
is proposed to delete line 19, and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “Administrator.” 

On page 39, to delete from lines 3 and 
5, the words “in him”; in line 4 after 
“Administrator” the words “and the Ad- 
ministration”; delete from line 6 the 
words and numbers “sections 205 and 
206 of”; and in line 7 replace the period 
with a comma and add, “and the provi- 
sions of sections 209 and 219 of that act, 
insofar as applicable, are extended to 
apply to the functions of the Adminis- 
ate and the Administration under this 
act.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak in support of S. 3651 and 
to request its approval by the Senate. 

First, I should like to inquire of the 
majority leader, who announced that he 
intended to hold hearings on the State 
Department appropriations bill, when he 
intends to hold hearings, because I am 
very much interested in that bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are not 
going to hold hearings. We plan to 
mark up the bill. I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will proceed with his 
statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are certain 
items in that bill in which the Senator 
from Texas knows I am interested. Can 
he reserve action on them until I can be 
present? I wish to offer an amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. We 
have that in mind, and have already 
done some work in the Senator’s behalf. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak in sup- 
port of S. 3651 and to request its ap- 
proval by the Senate. I believe the bill 
to be potentially one of the most signifi- 
cant measures presented to the Senate 
in the 85th Congress. I congratulate 
our Majority Leader, Senator Johnson of 
Texas—the principal sponsor of this 
bill—and the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr, CLARK], the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Small Business, 
which subcommittee has worked dili- 
gently upon this proposal during both 
sessions of the 85th Congress. I also 
wish the Senate to recognize the con- 
tributions of Senator O’Manoney, and 
Senators SPARKMAN, PROXMIRE, BEALL, 
Payne, and Case, of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency—and other Sen- 
ators from both sides of the aisle who 
have advocated the establishment of a 
Federal program similar to the provisions 
of S. 3651. 

It should be made clear that S. 3651 
is a product of the 85th Congress only 
to the extent that recognition of the 
need and proposed solutions have crys- 
tallized in the last 2 years. This is due 
in large part to studies and recommen- 
dations by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. I can say 
quite frankly that this bill would not 
be on the Senate floor today if it were 
not for the work and thoughtful con- 
sideration of small business financing 
problems undertaken by Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Martin, his colleagues 
on the Board, and the very competent 
staffs of the Federal Reserve System. 

The committee report explains in some 
detail the background of events leading 
up to the introduction and modification 
of S. 3651. I will not repeat these por- 
tions of the report, but I desire to em- 
phasize some impressive testimony re- 
ceived by the Banking and Currency 
Committee in 1950. At that time the 
committee was considering S. 3625, en- 
titled the Small Business Act of 1950,” 
sponsored by Senators O’MAHONEY, 
SPARKMAN, Lucas, and MAYBANK. On 
June 22, 1950, Mr. Thomas B. McCabe, 
then Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
testified in favor of S. 3625, and stated 
quite clearly the need for a new type 
of financial institution. Mr. McCabe 
summarized his views, as follows: 

1. There are pockets in which, for one 
reason or another, existing financing facili- 
ties do not fully meet the needs of small 
business. 

2, Short- and medium-term financing gen- 
erally presents no great problem, except per- 
haps in some localities and for very small, 
and often new, concerns. Commercial banks 
generally have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to provide such credit for the latter 
group. However, many banks, particularly 
the smaller banks, have not developed the 
necessary facilities to assure adequate coy- 
erage. 

3. Easy availability of short- or medium- 
term credit may encourage businessmen to 
rely on it too heavily, even using it to fi- 
nance long-term needs. Should profits de- 
cline or credit conditions become tighter, 
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they may then find themselves in serious 
financial difficulties. What these small busi- 
nesses really need is financing that will not 
be too burdensome when the going gets 
temporarily rough—in other words, equity 
capital and long-term credit. Moreover, they 
often need more equity capital in order to 
qualify for short- and intermediate-term 
loans from banks. 

4. Small-business concerns do not have ac- 
cess to equity and long-term borrowed capi- 
tal in the way that large companies do. For 
one thing, the costs of preparing and mar- 
keting a small equity or long-term debt issue 
are prohibitive. For another, there is fre- 
quently neither a new issue market nor a 
secondary market for the equity or long-term 
debt instruments of small businesses, either 
in the community where they are known 
or on the outside. 

5. Neither stock nor bond financing in the 
forms generally available is what the small- 
business man is looking for. The sale of 
bonds and preferred stock is generally im- 
practical, except to relatives and close 
friends. Frequently, the small-business man 
does not want to sell common stock. The 
sale of common stock to outsiders, unless to 
institutions especially authorized to partici- 
pate on a limited basis, means that the small- 
business man will have to share the control 
of his business with others, or perhaps re- 
linquish control. Most small-business men 
value their independence highly—that is one 
of the primary reasons why they go into 
business for themselves. Debt may prove 
to be a financial straitjacket in times of 
economic adversity. 

6. The traditional suppliers of equity and 
long-term credit funds to small business— 
the friend of the family or the local finan- 
cier—are becoming less and less important 
in the local financial picture. The growing 
difficulty of finding a partner, silent or other- 
wise, is due in part to tax considerations. 
Also, it is due in part to a change in in- 
vestment preferences of individuals. There 
have been indications in recent years of a 
trend away from equity investment to life 
insurance, tax-exempt securities, and other 
highly liquid assets. 

7. There are very few institutions in ex- 
istence equipped to supply small business 
with both long-term credit and equity capi- 
tal. There are, undoubtedly, many cases in 
which some combination of equity capital 
and long-term credit would prove more suit- 
able than either one by itself. To meet such 
needs, financing must be tailored to the re- 
quirements of each individual business, and 
not offered in exactly the same form on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis to all comers. 


I subscribe’ wholeheartedly to the 
views expressed by Mr. McCabe. Noth- 
ing has happened in the intervening 
years to alter the situation. In fact, 
these considerations probably are more 
pertinent and serious today than they 
were in 1950. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of witnesses before Banking 
and Currency, in hearings last year and 
this year, agree, first, that a genuine 
need exists for a new source of long- 
term debt and equity financing for small 
businesses; second, that this need must 
be met; and third, that it is proper for 
the Federal Government to assist in 
launching private institutions to meet 
the need. S. 3651 is designed to satisfy 
these three general areas of agreement, 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has made a genuine effort to accept all 
reasonable and sincerely helpful sugges- 
tions. Any suggestions which were re- 
jected were rejected for 1 of 2 principal 
reasons, first, the proposals were either 
incompatible with the basic conception 
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of the purposes of the bills, or second, 
they were obviously camouflaged at- 
tempts to defeat the spirit of the bill 
while pretending to perfect it. The six 
amendments submitted last Friday, pre- 
sumably prepared by the administration, 
can be so characterized. These pro- 
posals were all considered by the com- 
mittee and were rejected for one of the 
principal reasons which I have men- 
tioned. 

The provisions contained in S. 3651, as 
reported, are in many ways drastic com- 
promises with bills referred to the com- 
mittee for consideration, Personally, I 
would have preferred to reject many of 
the compromises which were accepted. 
The majority of the committee, includ- 
ing myself, worked in a spirit of co- 
operation and in a conviction that we 
could acceed to certain objections and 
still report a good bill. I believe that 
S. 3651 is a good bill, and I hope that 
it can be passed without any crippling 
amendments, 

The Federal program contemplated by 
S. 3651 is conceived to carry out or to be 
based upon the following principles: 

First. To supplement, rather than 
supplant, existing private facilities. 

Second. To operate under a simple 
and flexible organizational structure. 

Third. To operate and be accounted 
for in complete separation from other 
Federal small-business programs, 

Fourth. To utilize to the maximum 
possible extent the facilities of State and 
local development credit corporations. 

Fifth. To concentrate upon meeting 
the equity and long-term credit needs 
of small-business concerns, 

This Federal program attempts to 
carry out the philosophy that a new 
financial institution must be established, 
that this type of institution can he 
launched with Federal assistance, and 
that these institutions can be made 
profitable, and can eventually continue 
without Federal support. 

Mr. President, the principal features of 
Senate bill 3651 contemplate Federal 
loans to private small business invest- 
ment companies and to State and local 
development companies. The program 
will be administered by a new Division in 
the Small Business Administration, 
which Division will be headed by a 
Deputy Administrator appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
This new Division will have no direct 
creditor-borrower relationships with 
small-business concerns, as such. 

A revolving fund will be created for the 
use of the new Division, by authorizing 
borrowings from the Treasury. During 
the first year of operations, these bor- 
rowings may not exceed $50 million. 
During the second year of operations, 
these borrowings may be increased to a 
total of $150 million. Thereafter, the 
revolving fund may not exceed $250 mil- 
lion. The rate of interest paid to the 
Treasury may not exceed the current 
average yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States of com- 
parable maturities as of the last day of 
the month preceding the borrowing. 
Funds required for administrative ex- 
penses will be appropriated in the usual 
way. 
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This revolving fund may be used for 
four purposes, as follows: 

First. To assist in the formation of 
private small business investment com- 
panies by purchasing up to $150,000 in 
the subordinated debentures of any such 
company, which amount shall be con- 
sidered to be a part of the capital and 
surplus of the company for the purpose 

of compliance with any capital-to-debt 
ratio to which the company may be sub- 
ject. 

Second. To make loans to small busi- 
ness investment companies in aggregate 
amounts not to exceed 50 percent of the 
capital and surplus of any such com- 
pany. 

Third. To make loans to State and 
local development companies in aggre- 
gate amounts not to exceed the amounts 
which such companies borrow from other 
sources. 

Fourth. To make additional loans to 
State and local development companies 
not to exceed $250,000 for any one loan, 
where the loan is adequately secured and 
where the proceeds are specifically di- 
rected to an identifiable small-business 
concern. 

Small-business investment companies, 
the new financial institutions to be 
formed as authorized in the bill, may be 
chartered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, or may be chartered un- 
der State law and approved for opera- 
tion under the act by the Small Business 
Administration. The bill provides that 
authority for the Small Business Admin- 
istration to charter small-business in- 
vestment companies will terminate on 
June 30, 1961. It is believed that within 
the next 3 years all States will have had 
an opportunity to enable the formation 
of such companies and that a charter- 
‘ing function in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will be unnecessary. These 
companies will be regulated and super- 
vised by the Small Business Administra- 
tion and will have two primary pur- 
poses; that is, first, to provide equity- 
type capital to small-business concerns 
through the purchase of the convertible 
debentures of such concerns, and, sec- 
ond, to provide long-term debt capital 
through loans with maximum maturities 
of 30 years. 

Another primary function of the 
Small Business Investment Division of 
the Small Business Administration will 
be to encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of State and local development 
companies. These companies have been 
performing an increasingly important 
and useful role in providing credit for 
small-business concerns. The proceeds 
of any loans made to these State and 
local development companies must be 
used for purposes consistent with the 
act. The Small Business Administration 
will have authority to carry out this 
intention of the law. 

I have not attempted to explain the 
bill in great detail, but I invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to Senate Report 
No. 1652, wherein the bill is thoroughly 
discussed. In order that the record of 
this debate may be more complete, how- 
ever, I ask unanimous consent that a 
sectional analysis of the bill be inserted 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


TITLE I—SHORT TITLE, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
AND DEFINITIONS 


Section 101. Short title: Cited as Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. 

Section 102. Statement of policy: States 
Congressional policy to (1) stimulate and 
supplement flow of private capital to small 
business, (2) recognize that such funds are 
not available in adequate supply, (3) insure 
maximum participation of private financing 
sources, and (4) deny financial assistance 
which would substantially increase unem- 
ployment in any area of the country. 

Section 103. Definitions: (Self-explana- 
tory.) 

TITLE II—SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT DIVISION 
OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Section 201. Establishment of Small Busi- 
ness Investment Division: Creates the Small 
Business Investment Division within the 
Small Business Administration, Division to 
be headed by a Deputy Administrator ap- 
pointed by President and confirmed by Sen- 
ate. 

Section 202. Provision of funds: Creates 
revolving fund of $250 million for Investment 
Division of SBA—funds to be borrowed from 
the Treasury at the current average yields on 
United States obligations of comparable ma- 
turities. Maximum borrowing of $50 million 
during the first year of operations, and maxi- 
mum of $150 million during first 2 years of 
operations, 

Section 203. Purpose of revolving fund: 
Revolving fund may be used—(1) to pur- 
chase subordinated debentures of small busi- 
ness investment companies, (2) to make loans 
to small business investment companies, and 
(3) to make loans to State and local develop- 
ment companies, 


TITLE IlI—SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 


Section 301. Organization of small business 
investment companies: Small business in- 
vestment companies may be formed by 10 
or more persons subject to the approval of 
the SBA. SBA chartering authority termi- 
nates June 30, 1961. Enumerated are such 
powers as are necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness for which a company is established. 

Section 302. Capital stock and subordi- 
nated debentures: A small business invest- 
ment company must have $300,000 paid-in 
capital and surplus before it may commence 
business. The SBA is authorized to advance 
a maximum of $150,000 to any such com- 
pany by purchasing subordinated debentures, 
and such subordinated debentures are to be 
considered a part of capital and surplus. 
Shares of stock in such companies may be 
purchased by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, nonmember banks, insur- 
ance companies, financial institutions, cor- 
porations, partnerships, and other persons, 
A member bank or an insured nonmember 
bank may hold stock in such companies only 
in an aggregate amount of 1 percent of such 
bank’s capital and surplus. The aggregate 
amount of stock in such companies which 
may be held by any stockholder may be 
limited by the SBA. 

Section 308. Borrowing power: Small-busi- 
ness investment companies may borrow 
money and issue obligations subject to lim- 
itations and regulations of the SBA. The 
SBA is authorized to lend to such companies 
upon such terms and at such interest rates 
as determined by the SBA. The SBA may 
not have loans outstanding under this sec- 
tion at any one time to any one company in 
an amount exceeding 50 percent of the paid- 
in capital and surplus of such company. 

Section 304, Provision of equity capital for 
small-business concerns: Small-business in- 
vestment companies are authorized to pro- 
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vide equity capital to small-business concerns 
through the purchase of convertible deben- 
ture bonds. Such bonds shall bear interest 
and contain other such terms as the company 
may fix with the approval of the SBA. Be- 
fore any capital is provided to a small-busi- 
ness concern under this section, the invest- 
ment company may require such concern to 
(1) refinance any or all of its outstanding 
debt so the investment company is the only 
holder of evidence of indebtedness of such 
concern, and (2) agree not to thereafter in- 
cur any debts without the approval of the 
investment company. When a small-busi- 
ness concern obtains capital under this sec- 
tion, it is required to purchase stock in the 
investment company in an amount ranging 
from 2 to 5 percent of the funds it obtains, 
the amount of such stock purchase to be set 

by the SBA and the SBA can authorize a 3- 

year deferment of stock purchase. 

Section 305. Long-term loans to small busi- 
ness concerns: Small business investment 
companies are authorized to make long-term 
loans to small-business concerns. The maxi- 
mum rate of interest on such loans is to be 
determined by the SBA, and maximum ma- 
turity is set at 30 years with the investment 
company having the right to extend the ma- 
turity of any loan another 10 years if it deems 
such extension advisable to orderly liquida- 
tion of the loan. Such loans may be made 
directly or in cooperation with other lending 
institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis, 

Section 306. Aggregate limitations: With- 
out the approval of the SBA, no small 
business investment company can have 
more than 20 percent of its combined cap- 
ital and surplus in loans and investments of 
a single small-business concern at one time. 

Section 307. Exemptions: Securities is- 
sued by small business investment com- 
panies may be exempt by the SEC from the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Trust Inden- 
ture Act of 1939, or issued under special 
regulations, if the SEC finds that complete 
application of these two acts is not neces- 
sary in the public interest and for the pro- 
tection of investors. Investment companies 
chartered by SBA are exempt from the 
equity-debt ratio requirements of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. 

Section 308. Tax provisions: Any indi- 
vidual or corporation is allowed an ordinary 
(rather than capital) loss derived from a 
sale or exchange of stock in a small business 
investment company. Also, a small busi- 
ness investment company may treat as an 
ordinary loss any loss on convertible deben- 
tures (including stock received pursuant to 
the conversion privilege) acquired pursuant 
to section 304 above. Further, a dividend 
received deduction equal to 100 percent 
(rather than 85 percent) of dividends re- 
ceived by a small business investment com- 
pany is allowed. 

Section 309. Miscellaneous: Contains mis- 
cellaneous provisions concerning the opera- 
tions of small business investment com- 
panies and the regulation of them by the 
SBA. 

Section 310. Approving State-chartered 
companies for operations under this act: 
State-chartered companies formed expressly 
for the purpose of operating under this act 
may be approved for such operations by the 
SBA. Upon approval such companies shall 
have the same powers and privileges and 
shall be subject to the same duties, labili- 
ties, and regulations, in all respects, as are 
prescribed for small business investment 
companies chartered by the SBA. 

TITLE IV—CONVERSION OF STATE CHARTERED 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES AND STATE DEVEL- 
OPMENT COMPANIES 
Section 401: State chartered investment 

companies and State development com- 

panies may, upon the vote of the majority 
of stockholders, be converted into a small 
business investment company with the ap- 
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proval of the SBA. SBA conversion author- 
ity terminates June 30, 1961. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to supersede 
any State law. 


TITLE V—LOANS TO STATE AND LOCAL DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANIES 

Section 501: The SBA is authorized to 
make loans to State and local development 
companies with the stipulation that such 
funds are to be used by such companies to 
assist in carrying out the purposes of this 
act. Such loans by the SBA are to be in 
exchange for obligations of the develop- 
ment companies on such terms and at an 
interest rate set by the SBA. The SBA 
loans outstanding at any one time to any 
one development company under this sec- 
tion cannot exceed the total amount bor- 
rowed by the company from all other 
sources. Loans to local development com- 
panies may be made only through June 30, 
1961. 

Section 502: The SBA Is also authorized 
to make secured loans to State and local 
development companies, up to $250,000 each 
if such loans are to assist an identifiable 
small-business concern. Loans to local de- 
velopment companies may be made only 
through June 30, 1961. 


TITLE VI—CHANGES IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
AUTHORITY 


Section 601. Repeal of section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act: Section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act (which provides that 
Federal Reserve banks may make working 
capital loans to business concerns) is re- 
pealed 1 year after enactment of this act. 
A savings provision protects transactions 
being carried out. 

Section 602. Fund for management coun- 
seling: Section 13b funds ($27.5 million) 
are to be returned by the Federal Reserve 
banks to the Treasury which shall create a 
special fund to be used by SBA in making 
grants to States, State agencies, State de- 
velopment companies, colleges and uni- 
versities for studies, research, and counsel- 
ing relating to managing, financing, and 
operating small-business concerns. Only 
one grant can be made in any one State in 
any one year and no grant may exceed 
$40,000. 


TITLE VII—CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Sections 701-705: Makes it a crime for an 
officer, director, agent, or employee of a 
small business investment company to (a) 
make any loans to an examiner of such 
company, (b) receive a fee, gift or commis- 
sion for any transaction by the company 
which is not authorized in this act, (c) em- 
bezzle or willfully misapply any funds or 
securities belonging to such company, and 
(d) make a false entry or report or to make 
an unauthorized transaction. 

Makes it a crime for an examiner of a 
small business investment company to ac- 
cept a loan or gratuity from such a com- 
pany or from anyone connected with such 
company. Makes it a crime for anyone to 
knowingly make any false statement or re- 
port or to willfully overvalue any property 
or securities for the purpose of influencing 
the action of a small business investment 
company. Makes it a crime for anyone to 
cause or procure a small business invest- 
ment company to charge or receive a fee or 
gift mot specifically authorized by law. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I call the attention of the 
Senate to one example of what Senate 
bill 3651 is intended to do. Last year, 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
heard testimony from a small manufac- 
turer in my State. This witness related 
the success of his business, and the prob- 
lems involved in obtaining long-term 
funds for expansion and growth. At that 
time he needed $200,000 in long-term 
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funds. I am advised that this success- 
ful and growing small independent 
business has since been bought by a very 
large corporation with diversified activi- 
ties. I am told that this former small- 
business man is now working for the 
large corporation which bought his busi- 
ness. I believe that if funds had been 
available through a small-business in- 
vestment company or through a State 
development corporation, this small 
business could have maintained its in- 
dependence, 

Transactions of this kind occur some- 
where in this country practically every 
day in the year. Mergers, consolida- 
tions, and other methods of business con- 
centration are a real threat to the free 
economy which we wish so desperately 
to preserve. An economic dictatorship 
through increasing concentration of 
business activity is no less an evil than 
political dictatorship, and both must be 
resisted with equal vigor. 

Senate bill 3651 offers a way to help 
small-business concerns to remain inde- 
pendent and to maintain the free econ- 
omy so essential to our democratic Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I wish to say another 
word regarding the pending amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana, which deals 
with the administration of this program. 

I believe the agency should be an inde- 
pendent one, in order to have maximum 
efficiency. There was great objection to 
that point of view because of the multi- 
plication of independent Federal agen- 
cies, and I anticipated considerable re- 
sistance to that proposal. In reaching a 
compromise, we struck upon this device 
of creating a semiautonomous division 
within the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

I regret very much that the Senator 
from Indiana desires to press for adop- 
tion of his amendment, because I believe 
our proposal would have given the or- 
ganization an opportunity to develop in 
an independent way, separate from the 
ordinary activities of the Small Business 
Administration. 

However, that amendment is now 
pending. I regret that its adoption is 
being urged. I hoped I might persuade 
the Senator from Indiana not to press 
for its adoption; but apparently I have 
not done so. 

However, even if the amendment is 
adopted, I still think there is great merit 
to the bill. Although it is experimental 
to a large extent, we have had sufficient 
experience in the field of agricultural 
financing, which is quite similar to this, 
to insure success, I believe, given a rea- 
sonably wise administration. So, de- 
spite the amendment, I still urge the 
Senate to pass the bill. 

Mr. President, before I conclude, I wish 
to pay tribute to the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman], He and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manonrey] 
many years ago were really the pioneers 
in the development of this idea; and the 
Senate owes to both of them a great debt 
of gratitude for the work they have done 
in regard to this legislative proposal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that I am very grateful to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
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tee for what he has said about me in 
connection with his measure. 

I rise to speak in support of Senate bill 
3651, the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. Let me say, first of all, that 
in my opinion this is one of the most 
important pieces of proposed legislation 
to come before the Senate this year. It 
was an honor for me to join our ma- 
jority leader [Mr. JOHNSON] in sponsor- 
ing this bill. The senior Senator from 
Texas, in introducing this bill, and in 
placing it high on the list of vital pro- 
posed legislation, has given further evi- 
dence of his keen insight as to the needs 
of the country. 

I want also take this opportunity to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the full Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLericut], who has shown a great 
deal of interest in this measure from 
the beginning, and to whose effective 
leadership much credit is due for now 
having before the Senate a bill as good 
as this one. 

I also wish to pay my compliments to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], who, as 
chairman of the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee which considered the bill, 
did a most thorough and most conscien- 
tious job. As a member of the sub- 
committee, I know of the hard and care- 
ful work that went into this measure; 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania, as 
subcommittee chairman, certainly de- 
serves our praise and appreciation for his 
arduous labor. 

As chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, this bill is of special in- 
terest to me. Through the past several 
years, I have been in contact with small- 
business men from all parts of the coun- 
try. Also as a result of my service on 
the Small Business Committee, I have 
studied carefully the writings on small- 
business financing problems. I am con- 
vinced that this is one of the crucial 
areas which must be considered if we are 
to retain our competitive free-enterprise 
economy. 

It is my considered opinion that, along 
with adequate antitrust legislation and 
enforcement and more equitable tax 
laws, the most pressing need of small 
business is more adequate means of 
financing. 

I may say that this is not a new prob- 
lem. It is one that has been with us for a 
good many years. Due to a number of 
reasons, however, such as the increased 
costs of doing business and the high tax 
rates which came about as a result of 
World War II and the cold war that has 
followed, the financing needs of small 
business have become more acute. 

In the past several years a number of 
studies on small-business financing have 
been made. I should like briefly to call 
attention to some of the major ones. 

The first official study of which I am 
aware was made in 1935 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which surveyed 6,158 
manufacturers, in all parts of the coun- 
try, which employed between 21 and 250 
employees. By far the most striking 
conclusion of the 1935 study was that 
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47.2 percent of all the manufacturers re- 
plied that they could not obtain long- 
term funds from any source whatever. 
By digging into individual financial 
statements, competent Commerce De- 
partment personnel estimated that al- 
most two-thirds of these firms could be 
considered sound credit risks. Nonethe- 
less, they were unable to find any long- 
term capital or credit at all. 

Four years later, the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Commerce 
made a similar study and came to the 
same conclusion, with their findings 
almost identical with the earlier survey. 

In 1943, Roy Foulke, of Dun & Brad- 
street, told the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the Senate that under 
the existing setup of our economic struc- 
ture we find no organized source or 
sources to provide long-term money or 
permanent capital to intermediate-sized 
firms.” 

One of the first projects of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in its 
series of studies of postwar economic 
problems dealt with small business. At 
the end of an intensive study, the busi- 
ness leaders of the United States who 
constituted the membership of the CED 
concluded that: 

One of the fundamental needs of small- 
and medium-size business is more adequate 
financing. More long-term credit is needed 
relative to short term. * * * More owner- 
ship funds are needed relative to borrowed 
funds. * * Present banking facilities 
should be supplemented to open up, for the 
small enterprise, channels for capital loans 
and equity capital. The CED suggests the 
formation of new capital banks for this 
purpose. 


In making its recommendation for the 
establishment of capital banks, the CED 
acknowledged that such an idea had 
been proposed several years earlier, in 
1945, by the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The Congress first began to give serious 
attention to the problems of adequate 
long-term small-business financing in 
1949, when it authorized the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report to make 
a study of the volume and stability of 
private investment and the role of the 
Federal Government in promoting the 
investment of capital. 

This study was made by the Sub- 
committee on Investment, under the 
chairmanship of Senator O’MaHoney. 
Among the conclusions reached by this 
subcommittee was that small-business 
concerns, as a group, cannot obtain 
adequate financing or reasonable terms. 
The subcommittee in its report dated 
March 23, 1950, stated: 

From the evidence submitted to the sub- 
committee, it seems clear that one of the 
important questions facing the American 
people today is to determine what steps can 
and should be taken to preserve an open 
door for investment in little and local busi- 
ness in terms of ownership as well as in 
terms of debt. That problem is paramount 


to the development of a steadily expanding 
economy. 


Based upon this subcommittee’s 
study and recommendations, Senator 
O'Mahoney, with Senators Sparkman, 
Lucas, and Maybank, introduced S. 3625, 
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entitled the “Small Business Act of 1950.” 
This bill provided for the establishment 
of private national investment com- 
panies which would provide long-term 
debt and equity capital to small-business 
concerns, with the original capital for 
such investment companies to be sup- 
plied by the Federal Reserve banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board of Gov- 
ernors and the administration joined in 
supporting this legislation. 

I should like to pay due respect to the 
pioneer work in this field done by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 
Throughout the years the Senator has 
been one of the most diligent and able 
students of business financing, and he 
deserves recognition for being among the 
first to attempt to find a concrete solu- 
tion to the financing needs of small- 
and medium-sized business. 

If there is any single man who can 
claim credit as being the originator of the 
legislation we are now considering, I 
would say that honor goes to the distin- 
guished and learned Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

In the same year, 1950, when the first 
small-business investment company bill 
was introduced, the Small Business Com- 
mittee was established in the Senate. As 
chairman of the committee, I felt that 
additional attention should be given to 
this question of financing, and I re- 
quested the Federal Reserve Board to 
make a study as to the costs and avail- 
ability of credit and capital to small 
business. In this report which the Board 
submitted to our committee in 1952, it 
stated: 

On balance, it is probably fair to say that 
the availability of long-term debt and equity 
capital to small business has tended to di- 
minish somewhat over the past 2 or 3 dec- 
ades. © > 

A small business, if it is to develop success- 
fully, needs to be able to supplement its 
own resources at times with credit and 
capital supplied by other investors; that is, 
other business concerns, banks, and other 
financing institutions, and individuals. 


More recently, the Department of Com- 
merce has made a further study of small- 
business financing. During 1955, the De- 
partment’s field offices queried some 
15,000 firms, half of them less than 5 
years old, the other half older. The 
Commerce Department concluded that 
only one-third of the desired equity 
funds were actually obtained, with both 
younger and older firms receiving less 
than half the total they sought. 

During all this time the Senate Small 
Business Committee continued regularly 
to urge legislation to set up an adequate 
capital credit system for small business. 
In each Congress I introduced legisla- 
tion, with several Senators joining in 
sponsorship. 

During June 1957, the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee held 9 days 
of public hearings on credit needs of 
small business. Once again there was a 
unanimity of opinion that a serious 
credit gap did exist and that small- and 
medium-sized businesses particularly 
were unable to meet their urgent needs 
for long-term credit or equity capital. 
Even the American Bankers Association 
spokesman supported the principle be- 
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hind the establishment of capital banks, 
and acknowledged the serious lack of 
private sources in this area. 

As a result of the hearings last year 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
at my insistence in which I had the full 
backing of the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Federal Reserve Board 
took on the assignment of making 
a full-scale study of small-business fi- 
nancing. Parts I and I of this three- 
part study have now been completed, 
and they confirm the opinion that a 
financing gap does exist. As Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin told the 
Banking and Currency Committee this 
year: 

These general findings from the study 
confirm the impression that we conveyed to 
this committee in our testimony last June, 
namely, that there is a gap in the existing 
structure of financing institutions which lies 


in the longer term debt and equity capital 
areas. 


And Chairman Martin went on to tell 
the committee “that there is room for a 
Government program to foster the flow 
of investment funds to small business.” 

I was impressed during the 10 days of 
hearings this spring by the virtual una- 
nimity of opinion on the part of experts 
in the field of finance as to the financial 
gap which exists and the need for some 
type of program being instituted to fill 
this gap. 

As I have already stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have for a good many years stud- 
ied this problem and urged that we take 
action to make it possible for small bus- 
iness to obtain the necessary long-term 
debt and equity capital which it so des- 
perately needs. I joined in sponsoring 
the original O’Mahoney bill to set up 
small investment companies back in 
1950. And I have introduced similar 
bills in the 82d, 83d, 84th, and the pres- 
ent 85th Congresses. While the bill be- 
fore the Senate today, S. 3651, is some- 
what different in its organizational 
structure from the bills I have previously 
introduced, it has the same purpose and 
objective, namely, to establish privately 
owned and operated investment com- 
panies which would provide long-term 
loans and equity capital to small-bus- 
iness concerns. This is a good bill, which 
has been most carefully considered. 
As one who has urged passage of 
such legislation for a good many years, 
I hope and pray that S. 3651 will be 
passed and signed into law. The time is 
long overdue for such legislation, and 
the needs of small business have never 
been more pressing. 

I wish to conclude by repeating the 
words of the Eighth Annual Report of 
the Small Business Committee which was 
submitted to the Senate on February 10 
of this year: 

In summation, your committee reiterates 
its concern as to the inability of many well- 
managed small-business firms to maintain 
the necessary financing, without which they 
cannot develop. This is a matter which 
should be of concern not only to small bus- 
inesses, but to the Nation as a whole, for, if 
small business cannot obtain n 
funds, our free-enterprise system as we know 
it cannot survive. Prompt Congressional ac- 
tion is imperative. 
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Mr. President, that is only one of 
several such urgings which the Senate 
Committee on Small Business has made. 
The recommendations in every instance 
were made by a unanimous vote of the 
full committee, Members of both sides 
of the aisle joining in making the recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay my com- 
pliments to the membership of the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business for 
standing behind the program ever since 
1950, when the present committee was 
established, and standing behind it 
unanimously. I am sure that today the 
unanimous sentiment of the committee 
is in favor of enactment of the pending 
legislation, even though it does not 
measure up to our full expectations. 

Mr. President, as I stated a few min- 
utes ago, the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] first intro- 
duced the bill. It grew out of both the 
CED report and the results of his own 
studies as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. The Senator remained 
an active sponsor of that bill, of which 
I had the honor of being a co-sponsor, 
until he left the Senate for a short 
while. While the Senator from Wyo- 
ming was absent from the Senate in the 
next session of Congress, I simply picked 
up the bill the Senator had pioneered 
and introduced it. I have continued to 
introduce the bill, with changes, as time 
has gone on, in each Congress since 
that time. 

The Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has continued to press for such 
legislation. At least a couple of times 
hearings were held in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. As I stated, 
we had rather full hearings last year. 
We reached the point where we might 
have reported a bill, except that a de- 
cision was made that it would be a 
matter of wisdom and good judgment 
to ask the Federal Reserve Board to 
make an intensive study and report to 
us by March of this year. The Federal 
Reserve Board agreed to do so, and did 
a very good job. In the early part of 
this year the Federal Reserve Board 
submitted the first 2 parts of a 3-part 
study. Those two parts were sufficient to 
cause them to make a very definite rec- 
ommendation to our committee that 
such a plan be enacted into law. 

The bill I originally sponsored, which 
I continued to sponsor up through the 
present Congress, provided for the oper- 
ation to be within the framework of, 
under the jurisdiction of, and within 
the supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board. I think that is the place it 
should be. I think that is the place in 
which we could expect the finest results. 
However, the Federal Reserve Board felt 
this was not the kind of business the 
organization was set up to handle, and 
stated very strongly an objection to hav- 
ing the program placed under its juris- 
diction. I think undoubtedly the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would have taken the 
program up and would have admin- 
istered it had we insisted on it be- 
ing under their jurisdiction, but we 
felt the Board was earnest and sincere 
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in its opposition. We therefore started 
to work out some kind of compromise. 

The staff of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 1 staff member from 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
who was detailed for 2 or 3 months to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency—Mr. Jack Flynn—staff members 
of the Federal Reserve Board, staff 
members of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and staff members of other 
interested and concerned executive de- 
partments worked at different times try- 
ing to develop some kind of proper pro- 
gram to be enacted into law. We finally 
prepared a compromise bill, which was 
introduced. 

In the meantime, the distinguished 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Jonnson], introduced a bill which 
provided a little different plan but had 
the same general objective. We had all 
the bills under consideration and all the 
recommendations which had been made 
be? in trying to work out a compromise 

Finally, when we worked the matter 
out, the distinguished majority leader 
introduced a bill, which several of us 
joined in sponsoring. In that bill we 
took the program away from the juris- 
diction of the Federal Reserve Board 
and provided for an independent agency, 
the Small Business Investment Admin- 
istration. After that was done, the ad- 
ministration came to us and objected 
rather seriously to having a separate 
agency. The administration asked that 
the program be made a part of the work 
of the Small Business Administration. 

As has been explained by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
there was strong objection to having the 
program a part of the work of the Small 
Business Administration. As I pointed 
out, the Small Business Administration 
was created to handle a different type 
of lending program. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration was established for 
the purpose of handling relatively small 
loans for operational purposes and han- 
dling disaster loans in distress cases. 
This program has a very different pur- 
pose. It calls for what are supposed to 
be long-term capital loans. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. President, that 
there should be provided a separate 
agency. This program should not be a 
part of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. I say that without any desire to 
refiect upon the Small Business Admin- 
istration. As a matter of fact, I think 
the Small Business Administration, by 
and large, has done a good job in the 
handling of the types of loans it is sup- 
posed to handle. 

I have felt this program should be 
handled by a separate agency, because 
it involves a separate type of financing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 


.the Senator yield? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Alabama ac- 
ceded to the request of the administra- 
tion and changed the bill so that this 
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program would be under the Small Busi- 
ness Administration? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It will be under the 
supervision of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. I will not say I did that. 
The committee did it, as the Senator re- 
members. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was made a sep- 
arate division? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was made a sep- 
arate division of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. We tried to provide a safe- 
guard, as the Senator knows, by requir- 
ing the Deputy Director in charge to be 
appointed by the President subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This was done to 
gain the support of the administration, 
was it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me state my 
understanding. My understanding is 
that it was done to comply with the 
wishes of the administration, and that 
it represented a meeting of the minds 
on both sides. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now that it has been 
done, is the administration supporting 
this measure? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The administra- 
tion desires some amendments. The 
pending amendment—by the way, I 
wish now to discuss that amendment— 
is the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana IMr. 
CAPEHART], which would eliminate the 
provision requiring the Deputy Admin- 
istrator to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, and 
would allow the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration to ap- 
point another Deputy Administrator, 
who would have the responsibility of 
handling this part of the program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This general pattern 
has occurred so often that I think per- 
haps the parliamentary history should 
be clarified a little further. 

Am I to understand that it was the 
impression of the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the proposal which he is 
making was satisfactory to the admin- 
istration? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was my im- 
pression at the time the bill came up 
in the Senate—and, as a matter of fact, 
at the time the bill was introduced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Were assurances 
given to the Senator? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot say that 
assurances were given to me. I am 
not sure the Senator was in the Cham- 
ber at the time, but, as I explained, a 
great deal of work went into this bill 
which I introduced, the bill introduced 
by the distinguished majority leader, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, and the rec- 
ommendations made to us in the course 
of the hearings, as well as other bills 
which were introduced. As chairman 
of the Small Business Committee, I de- 
tailed Mr. Jack Flynn, a staff member 
of our committee, to work with the 
Banking and Currency Committee for 
some 3 months. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it was the Sen- 
ator’s impression that his proposal was 
satisfactory to the administration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now we find that 
is not so. 


/ ͤ . . ⁰ . 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct; 
and the pending amendment relates to 
that subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have found the 
same pattern present over and over 
again. The administration leads us to 
believe that it supports a given meas- 
ure, and when it comes to the floor 
the administration welshes on the as- 
surances it has given, and tries to gut 
the measure. 

We have just had that experience in 
connection with the mutual security 
bill. Last year we had the same experi- 
ence in connection with title III of the 
civil rights bill. We have had it again 
and again, and I, for one, am becoming 
tired of it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I learned, 
long since, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine at any particular time just where 
the administration stood. I could go 
back to the beginning, in 1953. I could 
go back to the Formosa resolution, 
which the Senator recalls. I could go 
back to many measures which have been 
before us in the course of the years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How is it going to be 
possible for those of us on this side of 
the aisle to negotiate in the future with 
an administration which allows us to 
believe one thing, and, when it comes to 
the test, goes in the other direction? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suppose each 
Senator will simply have to stand for 
the things in which he believes, and will 
have to defend the things which he 
himself thinks are right, and quit asking 
where the administration stands. 

Let me say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that I, for one, felt very keenly 
over the sorry spectacle the other night 
in the Senate, during the consideration 
of the mutual security bill. I am a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Certainly, I have no truck with 
the Communist-dominated countries; 
and yet I was willing, in the committee, 
to go along with the President of the 
United States and the administration 
and trust the President to handle the 
program correctly, in behalf of our own 
national security. The majority of the 
committee felt the same way. I do not 
recall any particular opposition in the 
committee. But when the bill reached 
the floor of the Senate, the rug was 
pulled from under us. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The form of the 
resolution which the Senator had sup- 
ported in committee was put into final 
shape in the State Department, was it 
not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Last Friday Secre- 
tary Dulles appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. I read to 
the Senate the letter signed by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Legislative 
Matters, in which he submitted the exact 
language to us. The exact language 
was submitted to us by the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I make the prophecy 
that this fall, on the hustings, the Re- 
publican National Committee will attack 
Members who voted for the committee 
Proposal and against the Knowland 
amendment. Those men will be attacked 
by the Republican National Committee 
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for being “soft” on communism, when 
they simply followed the line which had 
been laid down by the administration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They were repos- 
ing faith and confidence in the President 
of the United States to carry out that 
kind of program. We had a good formu- 
la written into the law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If it were carried 
out, it would be all right. We were act- 
ing at the request of the administration. 
The Senator is exactly right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Have we not some- 
thing of the same sort in this instance? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly felt let 
down when this amendment was pro- 
posed. The distinguished Senator from 
Illinois may recall that this amendment 
was proposed in the committee, and I 
stated my opposition to it then. I stated 
that we had, in effect, bargained in good 
faith and had worked out a compromise 
bill on the basis of that bargaining. I 
certainly was opposed to the suggested 
change. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will it be sensible in 
the future to make any agreement with 
people who treat their pledged word in 
this fashion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In the future I 
shall govern my vote on such questions 
according to my own belief as to what 
is right. 

Speaking to the pending amendment, 
which would permit the new Deputy 
Administrator to be appointed by the 
Administrator rather than appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, I wish to state briefly four argu- 
ments against it. 

First. The new function is completely 
different from the existing SBA pro- 
grams—long-term funds to promising 
small businesses as distinguished from 
short-term funds and welfare assistance 
to small businesses in distress—invest- 
ment banking versus commercial bank- 
ing. 

Second. S. 3651, as reported, repre- 
sents a significant compromise with op- 
ponents of the plan. Proponents would 
prefer that the new program be admin- 
istered by the Federal Reserve System 
or by an independent agency. The first 
attempt to compromise was contained in 
the original Johnson bill (S. 3651) 
which established a new agency, the 
SBIA, to function in close cooperation 
with the SBA under a Loan Policy 
Board. The second attempt to compro- 
mise resulted in the provisions of S. 3651 
as reported, which places the new func- 
tion within the SBA but which insures 
some measure of independence for the 
Deputy Administrator, by requiring his 
appointment by the President and con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

Third. There are many precedents for 
the appointment of subordinate officials 
by the President. 

I want my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] to listen to these examples, 
because they are examples which he 
himself has supported. 

The heads of the constituent agencies 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, Deputy Administrator of the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
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velopment Corporation, Deputy Director 
of USIA, Under Secretaries, Assistant 
Secretaries, Deputy Attorney General, 
Assistant Attorneys General, Deputy 
Postmaster General, Assistant Postmas- 
ters General, and others offer example 
after example of this practice. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 100 
percent right in what he has said. How- 
ever, the problem is that there are al- 
ready two Deputy Administrators in 
SBA, neither of which under the law, is 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Therefore, if we 
provide in the pending bill that the Dep- 
uty Administrator in charge of the pro- 
gram must be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, it will 
result in having two Deputy Administra- 
tors appointed by the Administrator, and 
one by the President. Someday perhaps 
all three ought to be appointed by the 
President, with Senate confirmation 
provided. I rather believe that should 
be the practice. However, until that 
happens, I believe we would be better off 
to accept the amendment temporarily. 
I feel the Senator will agree with me un- 
der the circumstances. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
presentation of the Senator from In- 
diana, and I recognize the fact that 
there is an argument in it. Yet we have 
shown our desire many times before to 
have these functions administered in a 
semi-independent manner by requiring 
this kind of arrangement, namely, ap- 
pointment by the President and confir- 
mation by the Senate. The SBA comes 
to Congress for legislative considera- 
tion ever so often. I certainly agree 
with the Senator, as I said in the begin- 
ning, that, while I am opposed to the 
amendment, I am privy to the little 
agreement which has been worked out— 
it is only an informal agreement 
whereby we have agreed to accept the 
amendment if the other amendments of 
the Senator from Indiana would be with- 
drawn. I am certainly going along with 
that. But I did wish to show what the 
basic objections to the arrangement are, 
In the future, as SBA comes up for con- 
sideration before Congress, I certainly 
think that we ought to keep this in mind. 
In the event the new function is not ad- 
ministered in the way in which our com- 
mittee intended it to be administered, 
and in the way in which I believe Con- 
gress wants it to be administered, we 
should do something about it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I certainly agree 
with that; that is certainly a fair state- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement very much. 

The fourth objection is that the ma- 
jority of the committee will not concede 
that this is just one more activity for the 
Small Business Administration, S. 3651 
hopes to create new private financial in- 
stitutions and to stimulate the activity 
of State and local development com- 
panies. The new function should have 
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separate and distinct status within the 
SBA, and the amendment would weaken 
this feature of S. 3651. 

There is one other thing I wish to 
mention, and I believe the Senator from 
Indiana will agree with me about it. I 
wish it to be noted in the Recorp that the 
acceptance of the amendment is to take 
care of an organizational situation, and 
in no way affects the wishes of the com- 
mittee considering the proposed legisla- 
tion that this function of SBA shall be 
separate and distinct and semi-inde- 
pendent, as I have said. I feel that the 
Senator from Indiana will agree with 
me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator re- 
peat that statement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What I said was 
that the Recorp should show that the 
acceptance of the amendment is to take 
care of an organizational situation, and 
does not in any way affect the intention 
of the committee that this should be a 
new, separate, and distinct function of 
the SBA of a semi-independent nature. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect on that point. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. There is just one 
other thing I wish to discuss. I do not 
recall that the Senators who have 
spoken before me have had much to say 
about this point. It refers to State and 
local development companies. Of course, 
anyone listening to the discussion and 
anyone reading the discussion or read- 
ing the act would realize that one of the 
principal objectives of the bill is to have 
organizations on the State or local level. 
I may say that during the past several 
years that objective has been vividly 
called to our attention, For instance, 
New England has had an excellent small- 
businessman’s organization for a great 
number of years. Several States in New 
England started 3 or 4 or 5 years ago a 
kind of State investment organization 
set up for the purpose of encouraging and 
helping small business. 

At one of our hearings, held a few 
years ago, we learned of 15 States in the 
country which had such setups. One of 
the best, which was called to our atten- 
tion on two different occasions, is the 
one in the State of Arkansas. There are 
others throughout the country, refer- 
ence to which can be found in the hear- 
ings on the pending bill. There has been 
sufficient experience to demonstrate to 
us that the State and regional organiza- 
tions can be used most effectively in this 
type of work. By referring to page 27 of 
the hearings on the pending bill, I find 
that there are approximately 10 different 
groups which have not only organized, 
but have actually sold stock to private in- 
vestors, and which are carrying on a 
good, strong program in their respective 
States. It is to be hoped that such com- 
panies may be established throughout the 
country on a State or regional level. 

In this way it can be made a grass- 
roots operation, very much on the same 
basis as the other program, on which 
the pending bill is patterned; namely, the 
farm credit system. I believe it can 
render a great deal of good to small 
businesses throughout the country. I 
am therefore glad to support the bill 
and to go along, even, with the agree- 
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ment relating to the amendment, after 
stating my objections to it, and also with 
the statement as to what the real pur- 
poses of the committee are with refer- 
ence to the nature of the operation of the 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indi- 
ana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am very much interested—I hope as 
much as is the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama—in the future of small 
business. Small business in the business 
field is comparable to the farmer. It 
is the independent operator who consti- 
tutes the backbone of our private enter- 
prise system and of our democracy. 
Naturally I wish to see small business 
enterprises prosper and survive, It fre- 
quently happens that men in partnership 
in small companies start out without 
adequate capital or without adequate 
training and know-how in what they are 
undertaking to do, and soon fold up. 

I was glad to support the proposal to 
give them financial aid through the 
Small Business Administration. In com- 
mittee, during the consideration of the 
pending bill, I thought we should con- 
tinue the precedent set when we passed 
the Small Business Administration Act, 
and authorized an appropriation of 
$250 million, instead of opening a pipe- 
line directly into the Treasury and creat- 
ing a perpetual revolving fund for what 
was admittedly an experiment. 

It is proposed that we furnish equity 
capital to small business. To do that, 
the Government will create new cor- 
porations, will charter corporations. 
Then the Government will contribute 
one-half of the capital of those invest- 
ment corporations and will take in re- 
turn what are called subordinate de- 
bentures. The word “debenture” seems 
to be a cute litle term which investors 
cooked up, to make the obligation sound 
better than a secured note. But that is 
all it does. They tried to make it very 
formal by calling it a bond, but it is not 
secured. A subordinate debenture is 
worse than that. A subordinate de- 
benture is about at the bottom of the 
list of any corporation securities. 

Anyway, that was the way the Govern- 
ment planned to finance $250 million 
of aid to small business. I thought it 
preferable to have that provided for 
by an authorization. Then each year 
the Committees on Appropriations could 
have a report showing how the program 
was working. It was said that the pro- 
gram was experimental. If it were not 
working properly, it could be discon- 
tinued. 

So in the committee I made the point 
of order against section 202 (b) of the 
bill. The point of order was overruled. 
Then I offered an amendment to sub- 
stitute the authorization for the pipe- 
line in section 202 (b), and the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

So I gave notice, as those who have 
read the record will see, that when the 
bill was before the Senate, I would make 
a point of order against section 202 (b). 
on the ground that it violates Senate 
rule XXV. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I to understand 
that it is the opinion of the Senator 
from Virginia that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in this year, by 
indirection, has in effect appropriated 
approximately $9 billion without having 
the particular appropriations submitted 
to the Committee on Appropriations for 
consideration? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. We have already reported $5 
billion. The amount provided in this 
bill is $2,500,000,000. The so-called big 
housing bill, which is before the com- 
mittee, provides a total of $4,400,000,000. 
So those figures add up to more than 
$9 billion, assuming that the big bill is 
reported in its intended form. 

Amendments are pending to reduce 
the amount for public housing and to 
cut something from the funds for urban 
redevelopment. But that amount has 
been proposed and is pending. 

If all the amounts are approved, the 
total will be more than $9 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill recom- 
mended by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency provided $2 billion for the 
Export-Import Bank. Was that merely 
an authorization, or was it an appropria- 
tion, in effect? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That was the con- 
tinuation of a precedent which had pre- 
viously been set. Not knowing how 
much the bank would need for its opera- 
tion in a given time, we authorized it to 
obtain its needs from the Treasury. But 
the bank is supposed to get good bonds 
and good security, and the amount will 
come back into the assets of the Treasury 
at some future time. 

But the bill provides a revolving fund 
of $250 million, with no provision for 
that amount ever to be returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. About $1,800,000,000 
is provided for emergency housing. Was 
the Committee on Finance bypassed on 
that subject? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A billion dollars is 
provided for community facilities. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was the Committee 
on Finance bypassed on that amount? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the $300 
million for area redevelopment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the cor- 
rect amount. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is an effort being 
made to bypass the Committee on Fi- 
nance in that instance? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct, 
again. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is $4 billion proposed 
for expanded housing, which is contem- 
plated to be authorized? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is 84, 400,000,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That makes a total of 
about 89 billion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is closer to 810 
billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why is the Commit- 
tee on Finance being bypassed? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; the Committee 
on Appropriations, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Various reasons 
are given. One is that it has been done 
before. Another reason is that we who 
‘are handling the program know enough 
about it not to want to be bothered with 
the Committee on Appropriations. We 
will handie the funds ourselves. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the purpose in having 
the Committee on Appropriations is to 
make certain that there will be one cen- 
tralized agency of the Senate which will 
make overall observations of what is go- 
ing on and will, on a total basis, know 
what the expenditures for the year are? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is indubi- 
tably correct. The Senator from Ohio 
will recall that there was never any na- 
tional debt, to speak of, until the Nation 
became involved in a most unfortunate 
fratricidal war. Then the debt pyra- 
mided all of a sudden. Prior to that time 
each committee handled its own appro- 
priations. But when the national debt 
became so large, in 1865, Congress said 
that some agency was needed that was 
not committed to a proposition, as soon 
as it was started, to take a second look. 
Some agency was needed which would 
consider the overall picture and help the 
Government to manage the national 
debt. So the Appropriations Committees 
were created in the House and the Sen- 
ate, and the jurisdiction of the other 
committees to handle their own appro- 
priation bills was taken from them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would the sit- 
uation be if each of the committees of 
the Senate, in their authorization bills, 
proceeded to circumvent the authority of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
made moneys available for expenditures 
in accordance with their wishes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We could only 
hazard a guess. Ten percent of the pres- 
ent debt, or $28 billion in money which 
has been financed by committees which 
were not authorized to report appropria- 
tion bills. 

Since the first departure was made, in 
1932, creating the RFC, appropriations 
in excess of $143 billion have been made 
from the Treasury—although the Con- 
stitution provides that no money shall be 
taken from the Treasury except by an 
appropriation—by pipelines to the 
Treasury, bypassing the Committees on 
Appropriations. If that practice should 
be continued indefinitely, the national 
debt, which now is $280 billion, may 
eventually go to $400 billion. If every 
committee is to say, “What we are doing 
is the most important thing; we will 
finance this and get a majority of the 
House and Senate to approve it“ —of 
course, that would have to be done— 
then we would be removing the restraint 
which is imposed upon Congress. 

Ordinarily, there is one vote to au- 
thorize an expenditure. Then we stop, 
look, and listen. We then have another 
vote to appropriate, and the appropria- 
tion is for 1 year only. Then we get a 
report, which is evaluated, to see whether 
we should have acted differently in the 
first place, or whether we should go 
ahead. 

Then we take another look at the na- 
tional debt, to see how much more the 
country can afford. 
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ator from Virginia thought the time had 
come to bring this issue before the Sen- 
ate. It has never been ruled on in the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I grossly wrong if 
Istate that some persons might interpret 
this action as an attitude residing in the 
members of the Committee on 
and Currency that they do not have faith 
in the Committee on Appropriations to 
act properly in the overall picture? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
happen to be a member of both the 
Banking and Currency Committee—and 
I have the highest regard for its distin- 
guished chairman—and the Appropria- 
tions Committee; and I believe the time 
has come for the jurisdiction of the 
Appropriations Committee to be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia has not answered 
my question, and probably he prefers not 
to do so. Therefore, I shall not press 
him for an answer. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
express my personal appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia for 
raising the point of order. It is one 
which has concerned me over many 
years, 

I first raised the point of order in the 
House of Representatives, in connection 
with the Housing Act of June 28, 1949. 
I raised it again in the Senate, more re- 
cently in connection with the Commu- 
nity Facilities Act, in special reference 
to the so-called revolving fund which 
would be established under the provi- 
sions of that measure. However, I did 
not ask for a ruling on the point of 
order in connection with the Community 
Facilities Act, because the matter came 
up rather suddenly, and I felt that we 
had an inadequate amount of material 
to make clear the issues involved. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, however, has gone into the matter 
at great length; and I understand he has 
some figures which he will submit to the 
Senate on this point. 

Following his remarks, I hope also to 
make some observations on it, and to 
submit some additional material for the 
consideration of the Parliamentarian. 

There is one point, in particular, 
which I should like to mention at this 
time. I noted that the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauschx] raised 
the question of the purpose of having 
the Appropriations Committee serve as 
a central agency for the consideration 
of all appropriations. ‘That clearly was 
the intent of the Congress, I believe, 
when the Budget and Accounting Act 
was passed and when, subsequently, 
rules were adopted for both bodies. 

The distinguished Representative from 
the State of Missouri, Representative 
Cannon, who presently is chairman of 
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the House of Representatives Appropria- 
tion Committee, was chairman of the 
committee during the many years 
when I ‘served on that. committee 
in the House of Representatives. He 
had a favorite phrase, which I think 
is quite apropos the trend to which 
the Senator from Ohio has referred; 
Representative CaNNoN used to say 
that the Appropriations Committee was 
the saucer in which the hot cup of 
legislative tea was poured to cool—in 
other words, that frequently, under the 
stress of some important circumstance 
and under the general desire to do some- 
thing about a particular matter, a legis- 
lative act was passed, but the legislative 
committees very rarely have the infor- 
mation with respect to the status of the 
public Treasury the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has or the Finance Committee or 
we Ways and Means Committee might 
ve. 

So Congress in its wisdom over a period 
of years adopted the device the Senator 
from Virginia has mentioned, namely, 
that of having the Appropriations Com- 
mittee consider these legislative acts. In 
addition to the original consideration of 
such a measure, in order to determine 
the relationship between the particular 
demand on the Treasury under consid- 
eration and other demands on it, when 
the proposed legislation is such that it 
necessitates consideration by the Appro- 
priations Committee, there is an annual 
review of the progress of the program, 
the demands upon it, the results that are 
obtained from it, and the way the pro- 
gram is being administered; and thus 
there is retained in Congress the control 
of the purse which the Founding Fathers 
intended to have rest with the Congress. 

In the committee amendment there is 
one paragraph, under section 202, on 
page 40, which I believe illustrates the 
looseness of this manner of obtaining 
money from the Treasury. I have refer- 
ence to the subparagraph of section 202 
which is marked “(b),” which appears 
beginning in line 15, on page 40, and 
reads as follows: : 

(b) Funds borrowed under this section and 
any proceeds therefrom shall constitute a 
revolving fund which may be used by the 
Administration in the exercise of its func- 
tions under this act. 


Mr. President, that sentence is worthy 
of rereading: 

(b) Funds borrowed under this section and 
any proceeds therefrom shall constitute a 
revolving fund which may be used by the 
Administration in the exercise of its func- 
tions under this act. 


Mr. President, under that language, 
the money would be taken from the 
Treasury of the United States when the 
Secretary of the Treasury purchased any 
notes or obligations of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and would go into 
a revolving fund; and from that day for- 
ward the money could be used, and any 
repayments to it could be used, by the 
Small Business Administration, in the 
exercise of its functions under the law. 

Nothing in the paragraph I have read 
would suggest that the Appropriations 
Committee or the revenue committees of 
the Congress would ever again have a 
single word to say about the dollars in- 
vested in that way. They would be gone; 
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and the Small Business Administration 
could proceed to administer them under 
the terms of the law or under the terms 
of subsequent amendments thereto. But 
the annual review of the disbursements 
by an agency created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be lost. 

It seems to me, in view of these facts, 
that the able Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoseERTSON] is well warranted in bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I apologize for speaking at such length 
at this point. Following the remarks of 
the Senator from Virginia, I shall en- 
deavor to obtain recognition, in order to 
make further observations, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota 
for his remarks, I am sorry that sub- 
section (b) of section 202 creates a re- 
volving fund. Subsection (a) of section 
202 authorizes the sale of the bonds to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Once the 
administration obtains the money, there 
is no plan, as I have previously stated, to 
have the money ever returned to the 
Treasury or to have the Appropriations 
Committee take an annual look at what 
is being done, as is done in connection 
with other appropriations which pass 
through the regular channels. 

Mr. President, during the years that I 
have been a member of the Congress, 
there have been in both Houses many de- 
bates and discussions concerning the 
question of legislation contained in an 
appropriation bill. But I cannot recall 
a Senate discussion of the question of an 
appropriation in a legislative bill. To- 
day, I shall discuss that question, with 
particular reference to the pending Small 
Business Investment Act. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides, in article I, section 9, that: No 
money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” This constitutional 
mandate has been implemented in both 
Houses of the Congress by the adoption 
of rules establishing the Standing Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. Rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate sets 
forth explicitly the jurisdiction of the 
Appropriations Committee. Under the 
rule, all proposed legislation dealing with 
the “appropriation of the revenue for 
the support of the Government must be 
referred to that Committee. Identical 
language is contained in rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, 
which states the jurisdiction of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

As all of us know, proposed legislation 
creating a new governmental activity is 
considered by some other committee than 
the Committee on Appropriations. In 
order to provide for the financing of such 
new activities, the basic legislation gen- 
erally provides authority to obtain an 
appropriation, by the use of language 
such as “There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for” and so forth. 

In January 1932, in order to meet the 
emergency situation caused by the de- 
pression, the Committees on Banking 
and Currency adopted a new procedure 
to finance the activities of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act 
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authorized the RFC to sell its obligations 


directly to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


with the purchase of these obligations to 
be treated as a public-debt transaction. 
By borrowing directly from the Treasury 
in this manner, there was no necessity to 
secure the approval of the Committee on 
Appropriations for the expenditure of 
these funds. 

This unique method of appropriating 
funds from the Treasury in a legislative 
bill set a precedent and was used from 
time to time during the depression years 
and World War II. Perhaps this proce- 
dure can be justified in emergency sit- 
uations, but its use in recent years has 
become increasingly commonplace. The 
latest figures available show that on June 
30, 1957, the cumulative total of direct 
borrowing from the Treasury amounted 
to $143 billion. As of the same date, 
over $28 billion in such funds were still 
outstanding. This amounted to about 10 
percent of the total national debt. 

There appears to be no letup in the 
ever-increasing use of this method of 
bypassing the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, For example, the bills reported this 
year by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and passed by the Sen- 
ate have authorized over $5 billion in 
direct borrowing from the Treasury. 
These bills covered a wide range of ac- 
tivities—$2 billion for the Export-Import 
Bank; $1.8 billion for emergency hous- 
ing; $1 billion for community facilities; 
and $300 million for area redevelopment. 
In addition to these bills that already 
have passed the Senate, the Banking and 
Currency Committee is currently consid- 
ering an omnibus housing bill authoriz- 
ing over $4 billion in direct borrowing 
from the Treasury. When one legislative 
committee alone can direct the expendi- 
ture of over $9 billion, the effectiveness 
of our entire budget and appropriation 
procedure is placed in jeopardy. 

The latest use of this device is found 
in section 202 (a) of S. 3651, the pro- 
posed Small Business Investment Act. 
This section authorizes the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to borrow a total of 
$250 million from the Treasury. Thus, 
although this is supposed to be an ex- 
perimental program, there will be no 
required review by the Appropriations 
Committees to determine whether the 
experiment is a success or a failure. The 
proponents of this program apparently 
are unwilling to let this legislation stand 
on its own merits and to have the ex- 
penditure of these funds justified. 

It is surprising that over the years 
this procedure for authorizing direct 
borrowing from the Treasury in the leg- 
islative bill has not been tested by a 
point of order in the Senate. On many 
occasions the reverse situation, legisla- 
tion in an appropriation bill, has been 
ruled out of order. It is obvious that 
any language in a bill that orders the 
payment of money from the Treasury 
without the necessity of further action 
by the Congress is an appropriation, and 
the Senate rules require such legislation 
to be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Those who defend the right of com- 
mittees other than the Appropriations 
Committee to include an appropriation 
in a legislative bill claim exemption from 
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rule 25 of the Senate because of the 
language in that rule “for the support of 
the Government.” According to that 
claim, the Government, for which ap- 
propriations must be handled exclusively 
by the Appropriations Committee, con- 
sists of the three branches of the Gov- 
ernment—Executive, Judicial, and Legis- 
lative—and nothing more. But that in- 
terpretation would exclude the biggest 
appropriation bill this year, providing 
some $38 billion for defense. On the 
other hand, if we admit that the Armed 
Services Committees of the House and 
Senate could not bypass the Appropria- 
tions Committees and report appropria- 
tion bills for the Defense Department, 
we are forced to admit that the words 
“support of the Government” mean any 
duly authorized operation of the Gov- 
ernment, and that covers that 
the Congress is authorized by the Con- 
stitution to do. 

Frankly, it was a sad day for those of 
us who believe in economy as well as in 
States’ Rights when the Congress 
claimed that the general welfare clause 
was a general grant of power instead of 
a limitation upon the taxing power and 
that claim was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, because, Mr. 
President, if you place no constitutional 
limitation upon what Congress can do, 
confusion arises concerning terms used. 
when the Government was exercising no 
powers except those granted by the Con- 
stitution, expressly or by necessary im- 
plication. The Government is now 
engaged in a multiplicity of actions 
never dreamed of when rule 25 was 
originally adopted. Clearly, therefore, it 
would be an improper construction of 
rule 25 to say that it included some 
functions of the Government, and not 
all functions. 

Again, it has been claimed that a legal 
right to bypass the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been established by prece- 
dent. Under the English common law, 
and I assume under the laws of all 
States, it is possible to gain possession 
of real estate by adverse possession, but 
there is nothing in the rules of the Sen- 
ate or in the history of those rules to 
indicate that any rule of the Senate can 
be legally changed simply by frequent 
violations of it. 

While admitting that members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee have 
been very negligent through the years 
in the protection of their exclusive jur- 
isdiction in the handling of appropria- 
tion bills, I respectfully submit that 
when we find just one committee of the 
Senate bypassing the Appropriations 
Committee with appropriations totaling 
over $9 billion in one session of the Con- 
gress, when we realize that over $28 
billion or about 10 percent of the present 
national debt was created in that man- 
ner, and when we are told that we face 
a large deficit in this fiscal year and an 
unprecedented deficit in the next fiscal 
year, it should be apparent to all that 
the time has come when Members of the 
Senate must make a definite decision on 
how they prefer to make appropriations 
and manage the national debt. 

If the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee can use this procedure to finance 
any new program its members desire, 
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there is no reason why all the other 
committees cannot do the same, I 
would not be at all surprised if an at- 
tempt is made in the near future to fi- 
nance the entire foreign aid program 
by direct borrowing from the Treasury, 
thus avoiding the risk of having these 
funds cut by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In fact, there already is 
precedent for such action. The $3.7 
billion loan to England in 1946 and the 
$60 million loan to Spain in 1950 were 
financed by direct borrowing from the 
Treasury. If the violation of rule XXV 
is permitted to continue, an endless 
number of Government programs could 
be financed in this manner. 

I realize that there may be emergency 
situations in the future necessitating the 
use of the direct borrowing procedure. 
In such ‘situations, the orderly legisla- 
tive procedure would be to waive the 
rule by unanimous consent. In this 
manner the jurisdiction of the Appro- 
priations Committee would be recog- 
nized and the entire process would be 
open and aboveboard. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it the Senator’s 
intention today to ask for the yeas and 
nays on a motion to overrule an adverse 
ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. The Senator 
from Virginia recognizes we do not have 
a sufficient number of Senators present 
on the floor, and he feels that on a mat- 
ter as important as this, instead of sub- 
mitting the question to an inadequate 
group for a vote which might bind the 
Senate absolutely, it would be preferable 
to submit the matter to our distinguished 
Parliamentarian and risk his judgment 
on what the decision should be. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah, by the way, is in complete accord 
with the position taken by his colleague 
from Virginia. He respectfully suggests 
that in this situation an adverse ruling 
from the Chair might create a precedent, 
particularly if no action is taken by the 
Senate and no attempt is made to over- 
rule it. 

I wonder if I might suggest to my col- 
league that, having raised the question, 
he wait until there is a full complement 
of the Senate available to discuss this 
very serious situation and withdraw his 
request for a ruling by the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Utah has 
been very helpful to the junior Senator 
from Virginia in the consideration of 
this problem, in committee and on the 
floor. The Senator from Virginia rec- 
ognizes that we do not have a sufficient 
number of Members of the Senate pres- 
ent on the floor to register such a vote 
as we would like to have this afternoon. 
That is clear. 

We do not know what the Chair will 
rule, based upon the recommendation of 
the Parliamentarian. We can only make 
an assumption. 

Under those circumstances, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the question, since 
the membership perhaps should have a 
little more notice of what is involved, the 
Senator from Virginia is going to yield 
to the request of his distinguished col- 
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league from Utah and merely say this is 
an important issue. It is presented now, 
but at a more propitious time it will be 
presented again, when we hope to have 
a vote of the entire membership. The 
point of order will not be made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous, con- 
sent that immediately following the re- 
marks of the Senator from Virginia 
LMr. Rospertson] on the point of order 
which was raised, there be printed in 
the Record two statements on the same 
subject. I should like to have these 
statements appear in the Recorp at this 
point in order to present my views with 
regard to the question raised in connec- 
tion with the point of order. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENTS BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


The Senator from Virginia, Mr. ROBERTSON 
raised the point of order that section 202 
(a) of the proposed Small Business Invest- 
ment Company Act constitutes an appropria- 
tion within the meaning of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate and that, there- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency does not have jurisdiction to report 
such legislation. 

Section 202 (a) authorizes the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to borrow up to $250 
million directly from the Treasury and the 
Treasury is authorized to borrow funds in 
order to make this money available to the 
Small Business Administration. 

Although the Senator from Virginia, in 
his individual views attached to the com- 
mittee report, cites the constitutional man- 
date of article 1, section 9, that “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of Appropriations made by 
Law.” I take it he does not argue that this 
procedure is unconstitutional. When it is 
recalled that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee was first established in 1867, it 
is readily seen that the establishment of, 
or the consideration of legislation by, the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
nothing to do with the constitutional re- 
quirement. The constitutional requirement 
is that there shall be an appropriation by 
law, before money is drawn from the Treas- 
ury. It has nothing whatever to do with 
the internal parliamentary procedure in the 
Senate before a bill containing an appro- 
priation becomes law. 

Money was lawfully drawn from the Treas- 
ury for more than 75 years before there was 
a Committee on Appropriations. And for 
more than 90 years since the Committee on 
Appropriations was first established, money 
has lawfully been drawn from the Treasury, 
on the basis of appropriations handled by 
the Committee on Claims or the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and other committees, 
without reference to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The constitutional requirement is not rele- 
vant to the point of order made by the junior 
Senator from Virginia and should be kept en- 
tirely out of the discussion. 

Within the meaning of the constitutional 
mandate, this provision in the bill does con- 
stitute an appropriation. There are many 
precedents for such authorizations which 
consistently have been held to comply with 
the constitutional mandate. 

If there were any constitutional question, 
there are many essential Government pro- 
grams that would be vulnerable because they 
did not originate in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I shall name some of them 
now: 

Private claims bills originating in the 
Judiciary Committee; 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment Assistance Act of 1954 and the 
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various increases in the borrowing authority 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation origi- 
nating in the Agriculture Committee; 

Acts affecting the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority originating in the Public Works Com- 
mittee; 

The increases in the authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the Defense Produc- 
tion Act originating in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; 

The Civil Defense Act originating in the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

This list is by no means complete but is 
intended to give some idea of the implica- 
tions of the argument which the Senator 
from Virginia makes. 

Thus, I think it is clear that so far as 
the requirement of the Constitution is con- 
cerned, the argument of the Senator from 
Virginia is without merit. The language of 
the bill does meet the constitutional require- 
ment that “no money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury, but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law.” 
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This, however, does not mean that it is an 
“appropriation of the revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government.“ This is the lan- 
guage of the XXV which gives the Committee 
on Appropriations its basic jurisdiction, If 
we analyze this language, we find that this 
provision of the bill does not meet the 
standard. It is not “for the support of the 
Government.” Rather, the provision comes 
within that part of rule XXV assigning 
jurisdiction to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, giving it authority to report 
matters including “financial aid to com- 
merce and industry.” This measure con- 
stitutes financial aid to small business, and 
it is clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Rule XXV follows the practice of the 
Senate for many years before the adoption 
of the current provisions of the rule, and 
even if the provisions of the rule were not 
so clear, they should be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with the previous practice. 

Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate was amended by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, which was approved 
on August 2, 1946, and became effective as 
a rule of the Senate on January 2, 1947. 
Before that date, rule XXV listed the Senate 
committees, but did not specify what the 
jurisdiction of each committee was. (Rule 
XVI then as now provided that all general 
appropriation bills should be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations.) 

At the date of the enactment of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, there were 
many programs under which payments were 
made by the Treasury to governmental 
agencies to finance public lending programs 
through public debt transactions. These 
programs included advances to the following 
agencies: Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, Federal 
Public Housing Authority, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Export-Import Bank, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 

Clearly the practice of financing govern- 
mental lending programs through public 
debt transactions of the sort proposed in 
section 202 (a) was widespread and well 
known at the time the present rule XXV 
was adopted. 

It was also a widespread and well known 
practice at the time of the enactment of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
handle private claims bills though commit- 
tees other than the Committee on Appro- 
priations, The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 specifically gave to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary jurisdiction 
over all measures relating to claims against 
the United States, including those private 
claims bills. 

The Senate report on the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (S. Rept. No. 1400; 
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79th Cong., 2d sess.) does not indicate any 
intention to confer on the Committee on 
Appropriations any additional jurisdiction. 
At pages 12 through 17 of that report ap- 
pears a table showing the jurisdiction of the 
then present and proposed committees. 
This table sets forth the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Appropriations as “appropria- 
tion of the revenue for the support of the 
Government,” and gives the Committee on 
Appropriations as the present committee and 
the proposed committee having jurisdiction 
over this subject. There is no indication in 
the bill or the report that it was the inten- 
tion of rule XXV or any other rule to pro- 
hibit this practice. 

The adoption of Senate rule XXV as part 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
with the understanding that it continued the 
previous jurisdictions of the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in these respects, amounted 
to an adoption, or ratification, of the previous 
interpretation of and practices under the 
previous jurisdictional arrangements. This 
is analogous to the widely known rule of 
construction that reenactment of a statute 
reaffirms previous judicial construction and 
previous administrative interpretations of 
the statute. 

If rule XXV were interpreted to give to 
the Committee on Appropriations jurisdic- 
tion over all legislation providing for the 
disbursement of money, and not just appro- 
priations for the support of the Government, 
this would subject to a point of order the 
annual extensions of Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress, the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment Assistance Act of 1954. Under this act 
foreign currencies equivalent to $1.9 billion 
has already been collected. Some of these 
foreign currencies are available for sale to 
United States agencies for programs for 
which funds have been appropriated. Most 
of these funds are, however, authorized to be 
spent or lent for purposes specified in Public 
Law 480 without reference to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

If this bill is subject to this point of order, 
so are the almost annual increases in the 
borrowing authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, originating in the Agri- 
culture Committee. So are all the private 
claims bills, originating in the Judiciary 
Committee. So would be the Civil Defense 
Act, originating in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

The Senator from Virginia last year him- 
self sponsored the Financial Institutions Act. 
That act carried borrowing authority, with- 
out reference to appropriations by the Appro- 
priations Committee, of not less than $4,750,- 
000,000 for the FDIC, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

The Senator from Virginia, as vice chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, has been pressing for an exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act. He re- 
cently wrote me urging committee action on 
it, without hearings. That act carries bor- 
rowing authority of $2,100,000,000. 

If this point of order is applicable here, 
it is applicable to the Defense Production 
Act. 


There is another important aspect of this 
question, having to do with the relations 
between the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It is the practice that appropriations orig- 
inate in the other body. If this bill carries 
an appropriation of the type required to be 
referred to the Appropriations Committee, 
then, by the same token, it must originate 
in the House. I don’t belleve the Senate 
wants to establish a precedent which will 
require all such legislation as I have men- 
tioned to originate in the House. 

Senate rule XXV does not by its own 
terms give juristiction to the Committee on 
Appropriations over appropriations other 
than appropriations for the support of the 
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Government. Senate rule XXV was adopted 
by the Senate with full knowledge and ap- 
parent ratification of the practice of using 
public debt transactions to finance lending 
programs and private claims through com- 
mittees other than the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Financing lending 

through borrowings from the Tr un- 
der public debt transactions, like authoriza- 
tions for disbursement of money under pri- 
vate claims bills and payments under Public 
Law 480, is not within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Appropriations under rule 
XXV and a bill containing such a provision 
is not subject to a point of order. 
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The authority conferred in section 202 
(a) to borrow money from the Treasury 
through a public debt transaction in order 
to obtain the funds for this small-business 
credit program should be adopted as a mat- 
ter of sound policy. 

Public debt transactions have ordinarily 
been used for lending programs where it is 
expected that the amounts advanced will be 
lent out on interest, In some cases the ad- 
vance represents a capital contribution, such 
as the contributions to the stock of the 
Export-Import Bank or the subscription to 
the International Bank for reconstruction 
and development. In most cases, however, 
the amount is expected to be repaid. The 
total advances of $26.6 billion to the RFC, 
after deducting cancellations of $12.8 billion 
representing national defense, war and re- 
conversion activities and similar items, and 
transfers to liquidating agencies, have ended 
up, according to Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Robbins’ letter of May 7, 1957, with 
a net income of June 30, 1957, of $333 mil- 
lion, after charging off interest for the Treas- 
ury equivalent to the amount paid by the 
Treasury on its borrowings. 

It makes better sense to treat the financ- 
ing of a lending program as a borrowing of 
capital through a public debt transaction 
rather than an expenditure of income 
through the ordinary type of appropriation. 

The enactment of a bill establishing a 
program through a public debt transaction 
does not deprive the Committee on Apppro- 
priations of all its authority. The Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956 authorized a 
substantial program using an open-ended 
public debt transaction. The legislation 
came to naught, because appropriations for 
the administration of the Act were denied in 
1957. 

The Committee on Appropriations is kept 
fully advised of all activities carried on un- 
der public debt transactions, which are set 
forth clearly in the annual budget document. 
(See, for example, pp. 134, 173, 276-277, and 
338-339 of the 1959 budget document.) 
Public debt transactions affect the public 
debt of the United States, which is a matter 
of concern to the Committee on Finance. 
That committee can exercise restraint over 
the use of public debt transactions through 
the debt ceiling legislation. 

There are special reasons why this program 
should be financed as provided in the bill. 
It is a program which will depend upon pri- 
vate people going to the trouble and expense 
of organizing development corporations and 
investment companies and committing their 
own funds for a long period of time. (The 
program is to provide long-term financing 
for small business.) They can hardly be 
expected to do so, if the Federal commit- 
ment is dependent upon annual appropria- 
tions which might be cut off at any time. 

In his individual views Senator ROBERTSON 
suggests that in 1932 the Committee on 

and Currency for the first time in 
the history of the United States provided 
funds for a program without having the pro- 
gram reviewed by the Committee on Appro- 


The specific procedure of financing a lend- 
ing program through a public-debt transac- 
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tion was, as far as I know, first used in the 


case of the RFC in 1932. However, 1932 was 
not the first time funds were provided for 
a substantial lending program without re- 
view by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act, approved 
July 17, 1916, provided for the establishment 
of Federal land banks. The public was 
allowed 30 days to subscribe to the stock 
of these banks. If, when this 30-day period 
had elapsed, the minimum capital was not 
subscribed, the statute provided as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to subscribe the balance thereof 
on behalf of the United States * * * and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to take out shares 
correspo: to the unsubscribed balance 
as called, and to pay for the same out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.” 

This bill was reported out of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Section 6 of the Federal Railroad Control 
Act of 1918, approved May 21, 1918, author- 
ized the President to lend money to carriers 
out of the revolving fund created by the act. 
Section 6 of the act provided in part as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. That the sum of $500 million is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
which, together with any funds available 
from any operating income of said carriers, 
may be used by the President as a revolving 
fund for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of Federal control.” 

This bill was reported out of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce 

The War Finance Corporation Act, ap- 
proved April 15, 1918, in addition to author- 
izing the borrowing of several billions from 
the public, provided that the capital stock 
of the corporation should be subscribed by 
the United States and provided funds as 
follows: 

“And there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the not 
appropriated, the sum of $500 million, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for the 
purpose of making payment upon such sub- 
scription when and as called.” 

This bill was reported out of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920, approved 
June 5, 1920, authorized loans to encourage 
construction of vessels by citizens of the 
United States in American shipyards. Sec- 
tion 11 of the act provided in part: 

“Sec. 11. That during a period of 5 years 
from enactment of this act, the board may 
annually set aside out of the revenues from 
the sales and operations a sum not exceeding 
$25 million to be known as the construction- 
loan fund, to be used in aid of the construc- 
tion of vessels.” 

This bill was reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a table designated as Table 4,” 
entitled “Receipts, Expenditures, and 
Balances, 1957: Public Debt Transac- 
tions.” ‘This table is found on pages 500 
and 501 of a book entitled “Combined 
Statement of Receipts, Expenditures, and 
Balances of the United States Govern- 
ment for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1957.” 

The table gives a cumulative listing of 
the various operations employed in pub- 
lic debt transactions, showing the his- 
tory of what the various Congressional 
committees have handled in the past. 
In the margin the staff member has indi- 
cated the committee which handled the 
various subjects. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
TABLE 4.— Expenditures handled under Congressional authorizations as public debt transactions cumulative to June 30, 1957 


Banking and 
Curren: 


cy. 
„ and Cur- 
ure. 
Dakine and 
urreney. 


N 


Banking and 
Ourrency, 
culture- 
blic Works. 


Foreign Relations. 


Banking and 
Currency. 


Do. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


„ | No 9 of Transfers Balance of 
Purpose of expenditure and Citation vances by asa result of Cash — between ith 
agency can tions repayments ! Slade agencies acquired 
ble 5) June 30. 1957 
Advances in exchange for 
bonds or notes: 
be Credit Cor- A £0: $87, 338, 000, 000. 000-870, 664, 435, 348. 2588, 200, 564, 653. 78. 00a 813, 383, 000, 000. 00 
rar Bank of 
Reguiar activities... 12 U. 8. O. 3, 727, 200, 000. 00 2, 549, 200, Daaka EET CE EA E 1, 178, 000, 000. 00 
Liability transferred T 15,464, 440.2 535, 559. 79 
from the Recon- No. 2 of 1954 
struction Finance 
Corporation. 

operei Faon Morigago 12 U. 8. O 988, 800, 000. 00 988, 800, 000. 000————. . ——j—7——˖V2e—᷑ ona. neee e 
Corporation. 1 

Federal National Mort- 

Association: 
lar activites... sige 5, 429, 450, 468, 78 * 3, 770, O19, 457, 65}. e!!! 1, 649, 531, 011. 08 
et seq 
, . deed adedana sores 5 91, 768, 172. 48 
from the Recon- No. 2 of 1954, Lie 
struction Finance 
Corporation. à 

Home Owners’ Loan | 12 U. 8, O. 2, 446, 000, 000. 00 2, 317, 827, 891.09) 128, 172, 108. 91. —— 
Corporation. 1463 ( 

Housing and Home 
Finance Administra- 

College housing 27 00 248, 244, 872. 78 AA EEO OE EO 227, 856, 549, 44 
Prefabricated hous- U. X 36, 170, 296.71 27, 785, 815.89} 58, 384, 480. 82). ned eee wee. 2 4 
ing loans program. aoe 21 
z- 
Publie facility loans. — 12 ane: Sean. N O A E SON EE E A 1, 400, 000. 00 
Urban renewal | 42 U. 8. G. 44,000; 000. 005228 LES E 53, 000, 000, 00 
fund. 1452 (e). 

International Coopera- 
tion Administration: 

Mutual Defense as- U. 8. 0. 1, 121, 996, 402.1 c obese 1, 117, 127, 039. 64 
sistance program. 0 

Assistance to Spain. Be. Rept 60, 862,041.71 M or 55, 500, 109. 99 

India emergency 311.62 
food aid. N 

Foreign investment 9, 230, 000. 00 — 
8 —.— è 

Public Housing A: 41, 000, 000. 00 
istration. 

Reconstruction Finance | 15 U. S. O. 606.| 26, 613, 539, 956, 71 18, 615, 743, 333. 78 12, 848; 664,319. 48| , 149, 132, 303. 48 22. . 
Corporation. : 

Rural Electrification 2,518, 950, 882. 93 
Administration. 

Saint Lawrence Seaway 48, 300, 000. 00 
8 Corpo- 

fon. 
secretary of Agriculture: 
Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration: 
programs. ba Pom 1, 303, 742, 000. 00 40, 367, 816.15) 1, 132, 160, 887.977. 211, 948, 958, 18 
Farm housing | 42 U. 8. O. 41, 255, 751. 41 
program. 1481 
Farm tenant 7 U. 8. O. 7, 725, 000. 00 
mortgage in- 1005c 
suranes ſund. 

Secretary of the Army | 5U. 8. O. 100, 000, 000. 00. 100, 000, 000. 00 innom lionan nnna, 3 
(Natural fibers reyoly- 
ing fund) (62 Stat. 

Secretary of the Treas- | 15 U. S. O. 2, 305, 000. 00) ..............-- 3, 053, 970. 61].........-....... 1 1, 813, 970. 61 1, 065, 000. 00 
ury (Federal Civil 606;50 U.S. O ne 
Defense Act of 1950), | App. 2061 oat 

Small Business Admin- | Reorg. Plan 9 E E S 6, 400, 160. 39 ———j—7jU:. 2 13, 550, 160. 39 7, 150, 000. 00 
istration: Piability No. 2 0f 1964 
transfe: from the 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, 

Tennessee Valley Au- 10 U. 5B. 0. 86,772, 800.00)................] 66,772, 800 00 eee 
thority. 831 n-3. 

United States Informa- U, 8.0, 12, 975, 000. 00 
tion Agency: Informa- 1442 (b) 
tional media guaran- 
tee fund. 

. e . . . 733, 484, 399. 00 
= Miser direct 694 

program). 

Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended: 

Defense Materials | 50 U. S.O. | 123, 000, 000. 00 12; 000; 000: O01. scossone saaa a A 
Procurement App. 2004 
Agency. 

maps Bank 50 U. S. O. 24. 504, 141. 45 

of Washington. App. 2004 

General Services | 50 U. S. C. „ 1. 018, 700, 000. 00 
Administration. App. 2094 

Reconstruction Fi- | 50 U. 8. C. 1131, 700, 000. 00)... 
nanos Corpora- App. 2004 

n. 

Secretary of Agri- | 50 U. 8. O. 47, 336, 000. 00 47, 386, 000. 00 

culture. App. 2004 
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TABLE 4.—Ezpenditures handled under Congressional authorizations as public debt transactions cumulative to June 30, 1957—Continued 
otes acquired Cancellations of ‘Transfers Balance 
Senate urpose of expenditure and Citation — pý a result of Cash securities between poem 2 
Committee agency cancellations repayments ! acquired agencies acquired 
(see table 5) June 30, 1957 
Advances in exchange for 
bonds or notes—Con. 
Banking and Defense Production Act 
Currency. of 1950, as ame’ 
lap pimarra f the In- | 5 U. 8. O $26, 000, 000. 00 
ecretary o - 8. Q. „ bo a e sai 3 . 
terior: (Defense App. 2004 $96, 000,099; 00 
Minerals Explora- 
8 ‘Administra: 
ion). 
Secretary of the 50 U. S. C. 91, 130, 000. 00 $54, 940, 000. 00— ------------ § $131, 700, 000. 00) 167, 890, 
‘Treasury. App. 2094 à = Tate 
2 savena 137, 116, 200, 659. 29| $551, 216, 720. 13| 98, 658, 466, 497. 40| 810,281,806, 988.14 2. 22, 727, 433, 946. 88 
ex 
for. bonds or 
Do Advances to Export-Import 12 U. S. O 999, 000, 000. 00 
SEE A van ri , 000, F AET al E ee eld 
Bank of Wasi loton dae ati 
re of subscription 
Subse oer a referred | 12 U. 8. © 3 71, 000, 000. 00 
U „ „ ο⁰. U —— —“᷑c 2 4 —4=4ęʃõ ę tmU1ia——— A2 —k—— 2 
stock of Federal National ee 
Mortgage Association 
= market opera- 
it of subscription to | 22 U. S. C. rr aiken a] EA L E E a a L a EA 
t Payment ot s tional Bako 286 0 2 Ws 
art A and De- 
Pay — a “Of dine tion to | 22 U. 8. O 168, 000. 00 . ˙ A N ETN e oA RE 
ihe Tnternatiar ional Finance 282 è san W 
5 tion to | 22 U. 8. O * 950, 000, 000. 00 
ent of su m 3 900, 000. 00} —— ̃. . ——ç—qʃn 4 4 „* 
* the International Mone- | 286 6 Hage 
cg to the United King- ie Mead 15, 3, 750, 000, 000. 00 10 279, 678, 428. 00. 8 3, 470, 321, 571. 94 
Glahn —U 143, 556, 458, 659.29) 551, 216, 720. 13| 98, 938, 144, 925. 46/16, 281, 606, 935. 14. 28, 887, 923, 518. 82 
Expenditures made and bonds and notes aequlred— .. 
nnn ͤ : K 
Cash recoveries against securities acquired through cancellations (table 5, pt. II) 
An, N aio Sop . . ͤ ò VV 2 BE Ä—æemg/ ²-ůͥĩ. AEE LERE o ERE A 
. sive tas 
ri e 5, $16, 281, 035, 14 
Recoverles—cash (table 5, sn 2889.88 195, 95 ` 
Recoveries—capital stock acquired a 18 137, 981, 000. 00 
. c y ͥ¶ d ͤ— — S AAA $14, 002, 737, 788. 19 
% AA „„ S E EEE E A ͤ—T•ͤ — ͤ ͤ—mv . PI 20, 025, 904, 518. 82 
———————— 
. — fred inst ditu: 
es acquired against expenditures 
Notes nequirod against cancellations.. i oe 
Capital si acquired against cancellations n 137, 981, 000. 00 
SEE IG cies ET A A T T . e — — 29, 025, 904, 518. 82 
a Deduct. securities were transferred to the U. S. Treas: d Reconstruction nanos: Gate 


1 Excludes exchanges of notes, 


Includes 


$71,000,000 representing exchange of notes for 
4 Represents obligation on notes transfe: 


from 


Administration ti t 11 United States N Ageney in accordance wit 


Includes refundings that were handled as public 


bt Lomein gre 
2 Transferred from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1954, effective at the close of business June 30, no Se 


ion pursuant to Reor- 


8 


sec. T 0 iaioa ana 


approved July 30, 1953, (67 Stat. 230). 
$ ‘fransferred from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the Secretary of the 
pong? renny riya eee July 30, 1953 (67 Stat. 230), and Executive 
0. 10489 
ions to the International Monetary Fund in the amount of 


of the act ap) 18, 1956 (70 Sta 1 a0 from the stabilization fund, which was created pursuan’ 

‘ * K 31 as 84 a ferred erred to the Ex at = Bank of Washington, Gold p Patey Act of 1934 as amended, nee 
the F. ssociation, and the 8 iness Administration 10 Includes $96,941,785.08 deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the U. S. Treasury. 
B Sak ppa e Plan No. 2 of 1954 (see footnote 2); and 81 oun u Excludes $46,108,021. .05 repayments of loans shown in table 5, pt. II, because 
1090) e tp 9 . ; 1 90, 1008 07 get 0. . h Exclude roth pny bevel Tto $58: IOS aai: 11 sh in table 5, pt. III. 

„ pursuan: e act approved Ju! xcludes other assets amoun to shown in le 

Advances for these secur ge ag y were made by the Reconstruction Finance an Re 

e July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 545, 547) the 


Corporation. Pursuant 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks a letter dated 
June 6, 1958, from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, addressed to me, dealing with this 
subject. Accompanying the letter is a 
table entitled “Statement of Transac- 
tions Relating to Authorizations To 
Expend From Public Debt Receipts, 
as of May 31, 1953.” I believe that 
the table refers to balances of the 
same fund to which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] referred, be- 
cause the letter refers to certain state- 
ments for June 30, 1957. This table car- 


ries the information forward to May 31, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 6, 1958. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Case: Reference is made to 
your request of June 2, 1958, for information 
regarding the extent to which Government 
agencies have been authorized to obtain 
funds from the Secretary of the Treasury in 
exchange for their notes, or other evidences 
of indebtedness, under transactions author- 


ized by Congress to be treated as public-debt 
transactions. It is understood that your 
interest arises as a result of the provisions of 
S. 3651, entitled “Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958.” 

We are enclosing a copy of Statement of 
Transactions Relating to Authorizations To 
Expend From Public Debt Receipts as of May 
31, 1958, which was prepared and issued by 
the Treasury Department. The statement 
shows that various Government corporations 
and agencies have obtained $21,611,645,673 
in the foregoing manner from the Secretary 
of the Treasury which was still outstanding 
as of May 31, 1958. The amount outstand- 
ing does not include balances, the repayment 
of which has been canceled by various acts 
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of Congress. In addition, the statement 
shows that the corporations and agencies are 
authorized to obtain $25,573,324,414 addi- 
tional from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which had not been drawn as of May 31, 
1958. Cumulative tables relating to expend- 
itures handled as public-debt transactions 
may be found in section II, beginning at 
page 500, of the Treasury Department’s Com- 
bined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures, 
and Balances of the United States Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. 

The General Accounting Office has for 
many years taken the position that funds to 
finance Government activities should be 
made available to the corporations and agen- 
cles responsible for administering the pro- 
-grams through the normal appropriation 
processes rather than through authorizations 
to finance through public-debt transactions. 
In a letter dated April 22, 1958, to the chair- 
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man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, submitted at the committee's 
request for our comments on a committee 
print dated April 11, 1958, which, like S. 3651, 
proposed to create a Small Invest- 
ment Administration whose activities would 
be financed with funds to be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Treasury as public-debt 
transactions, we gave the following reasons 
for opposing this method of financing: 
“Authorizations to finance through public- 
debt transactions result in moneys being ex- 
pended without the initial review by the 
Appropriations Committees and are usually 
stated in terms of a continuing maximum 
amount of obligations to the Treasury which 
can be outstanding at any time, thus avoid- 
ing the annual reviews by the Appropriation 
Committees. We believe that the financing 
of loan programs through public-debt trans- 
actions, by combining program authority 
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with funding, tends to perpetuate programs 
that might not otherwise stand the test of 
continued Congressional scrutiny.” 

Similar comments with respect to other 
bills introduced in the 85th that 
would authorize financing through public- 
debt transactions are contained in reports 
to the appropriate legislative committees 
expressing our views on S. 964, the proposed 
Area Redevelopment Act; S. 3114, which 
would establish a corporation to be known as 
the Columbia River Development Corpora- 
tion; and H. R. 12058, the proposed School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1958. 

We trust that the information furnished 
will serve the purpose of your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
Enclosure. ] 


Statement of transactions relating to authorizations to expend from public debt receipts as of May 31, 1958 


Net additional Repayments | Repayments 
Balance of public debt Total advances | made during | made sage Unused 
authorizations | authorizations made from fiscal year 1958 Fined Net change authorizations, Net amount 
Accounts at beginning | granted by Con-] July 1, 1957, whiel i affected | which do — (cols. (4)—(5)) | May 31, 1958 due Treasury, 
of fiscal year through through borrowing affect borrow- (cols, (2)+(3)— May 31, 1958 
1958 Stay 31, 1958 May 31, 1958 authoriza- ing author- 15 7 
tions izations 
a) (2) (3) 7) (8) (9) 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 117, 000, 000. 00 0 000. 00 000. 000811, 000, 000. 
Export-Import Bank of Wash- * Werner r 10 i 
tS See 2, 822, 000, 000. 00 312, 200, 000. 00 4, 509, 800, 000. 00| 1, 490, 200, 000. 00 
m ‘Transferred from RFC 88 0 8 0 iaa 0 20, 400, 814. 98 
Or- 
= e SA reg ra 3, 000, 000. 000. 00 0 0 3, 000, 000, 000. 00 0 
vaa: arm Mortgage Cor, z 
UR A — 500, 000, 000. 00 — 800, 000, 000. 00 0 
Fadotal Home Loan Banks 1, 000, 000, 000, 00) 0 
Federal National M: ortgage Asso- 
0 188, 477, 42 
: se at a 
0 147, 520, 239. 36 
0 71,000, 000. 00 
0 0 
0 0 377, 850, 549. 44 
0 0 0 
0 0 13. 100, 000. 00 
0 0 000. 
1 0 0 3, 397, 864. 69) 53, 164, 957, 37 
Program „ 0 0 4, 590, 924. 08 1, 112, 536, 115. 56 
India emergency food —.— * 0 0 1, 211, 375. 83 21) 69 
Industr ——— Faise 199, 071, 521. 50 0 0 0 * 218, 986, 
eee ion Te 1, 459, 000, 000. 00 0 92, 000, 000. 00 0 45, 000, 000. 00 
minis- 
eee — Dera 929, 236, 718. 00) 239, 000, 000. 0 44, 217, 747. 46| —300, 236,718.00] 868, 000, 000. 00 2, 774, 969, 853, 47 
e way Develop- 
ment Cor, vos Tee L SS 56, 700, 000. 00; 35, 000, 000, 0 0 44. 600, 000. 00 47, 100, 000. 00 92, 900, 000. 00 
77 200, 500, 000. 00 0 208, 089, 487. 31 
5, 365, 000, 00 27, 640, 000. 00 2, 360, 000. 00 
0 000, 000. 37, 059, 501, 66 
il Defense 170, 000. 00 249, 105, 000. 00) 000. 
Small 1 Administration 1. 0 0 We mm 0 pe 
United States Information 
Agency: Informational media 
MUSPRNEY + — — 15, 012, 610. 67 0 3, 640, 000. 00 11, 362, 610. 16, 615, 000. 00 
ote Ai 2 Vet- vi n 40, 871; 200.00 ‘ 1 b 0 60 
erans joan program „ , . „ 
Defense Production Act of 1950, 
15, 495, 858. 55 0 3, 464, 277, 04 0 2, 793, 690. 11 18, 289, 31, 720, 451, 34 
501, 300, 000. 00 145, 000, 000, 00) 0 0 1, 308, 700, 000. 00 
8. 489, 000. 0 0 0 0 58, 633, 000. 00 
8, 000, 000. 00 4, 800, 000, 00 0 0 30, 000, 000. 00 
89, 710, 000, 00 0 7, 805, 000. 00; 0 166,510, 000. 00 
Pe 172, 575, 000, 00 +—149, 800, 000, 0 0 0 
struction and Development rp) 2, 540, 000, 000, 00 0 0 0 635, 000, 000, 00 
SNE Finance Corpora- 
0 0 0 0 35, 168, 000. 00 
19, 846, 907, 321. 4, 055, 796, 800, 00) 5, 881, 563, 313. 47 7, 552, 183, 607. 06 186, 335, 980. 39) 1, 670, 620, 293. 50/25, 573, 324, 414. 98) 21, 611, 645, 673. 00 


Tseng aig en 33 Reconstruction Finance Corporation pursuant to Reorganiza- 
o, 
2 Reductions of $180,813.94 and $2,568,011.41 not reflected in the June 30, 1957 iet 
represent the F 


statement, 


ing adjustments in authorizations as reported by 


ortgage Association for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 based on the portion 


3 ay financed by earnings, working capital, and 
: 18 55 RTO, „000 return of 5 as 


adjust net ‘amount due ‘Treasury . — N made to miscellaneous 


purchase discounts, 


ef No. 3324 pursuant to law. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope 
later to have the opportunity to make 
some comment on these tables. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the rea- 
son why I asked to be recognized for a 
few minutes, if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will yield, is that unfortunately I 
am committed to attend a 3:30 appoint- 
ment. There is a markup in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Both the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia and I 
are members of the committee. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has to attend the markup, and 
has a special meeting at 3 o’clock, for 
which he is already 20 minutes late, but 
he will yield. 

Mr. THYE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
courtesy. The Senator from Virginia is 
as gracious today as always. I deeply 
appreciate his courtesy. 

Mr. President, if I may be recognized 
for a few minutes, I should like to make 
a statement, which relates to S. 3651, 
the bill presently before the Senate for 
consideration. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia yields for the statement. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia for yielding. 

Mr. President, I should like to take 
up the matter of S. 3651, which has 
been referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and which is be- 
fore the Senate for our consideration. 
The bill, which is certainly a very worthy 
one, is designed to make equity capital 
more readily available to small-busi- 
ness concerns. As I understand the bill, 
the administration of the program is to 
be carried out through the existing 
Small Business Administration. 

Five years ago I had the privilege of 
introducing the bill which established 
the Small Business Administration. 
There was a provision in the bill 
for establishing the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as a permanent 
agency. My question today, which I 
have been asking for quite some time, 
is: Why has not Congress enacted into 
law my bill, or other similar bills which 
would make the Small Business Admin- 
istration a permanent agency? 

We have a very interesting situation: 
S. 3651 calls for certain programs to be 
carried out by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, yet that agency has less than a 
month of life remaining. Earlier this 
year, I appeared before the committee 
and strongly urged that action be taken 
to guarantee the future of the Small 
Business Administration. The Con- 
gress was assured that proper action 
would be taken. Since that time, up to 
the present moment, I have received 
no information which would indicate 
that there is any particular plan under- 
way to extend the life of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration or to make it a 
permanent agency. 

Four times in the past 5 years the 
Senate has taken temporary action to 
extend the life of the Small Business 
Administration. 

As I have stated before, such a pro- 
cedure does not encourage banks to par- 
ticipate in a vast lending program, Lo- 
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cal financial concerns in communities 
throughout our Nation cannot be ex- 
pected to participate in making loans 
with an agency whose continued exist- 
ence is constantly in doubt, 

Because of Congressional delay last 
year the life of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration lapsed for a time after 
midnight, June 30. Once again we 
are faced with the same situation. The 
point I have made earlier is still valid. 
The working efficiency of the agency is 
constantly placed in jeopardy when the 
job security of its competent personnel 
is periodically subject to doubt, when 
experienced people do not know what 
the next month will bring. Along this 
line, the Small Business Administra- 
tion cannot be expected to carry out 
effective programs of procurement as- 
sistance when the job security of its 
competent people is periodically in ques- 
tion and when other Government agen- 
cies know they are not dealing with a 
permanent agency of government. 

So I say, Mr. President, that I believe 
S. 3651 is a good bill. But it cannot 
be implemented because of the situa- 
tion existing with respect to the SBA. 
In order to be effective, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration must be a perma- 
nent agency. We must take action. And 
we must take action now. 

Mr. President, in the report of the 
committee hearings, a copy of which is 
on the desk of each Senator, Senators 
will find on page 361 that I submitted 
a report to the committee and asked the 
committee to give consideration to S. 
3643, the Small Business Capital Act of 
1958, which I had introduced, which 
would make the Small Business Admin- 
istration a permanent agency of the 
Goverment. 

Mr. President, I again invite the at- 
tention of members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to the fact that 
we should act with respect to the ex- 
tension of the life of the Small Business 
Administration as covered in bills pres- 
ently before the committee. We should 
make the Small Business Administration 
permanent, rather than having the per- 
manency of the Administration con- 
stantly in question and having a doubt 
as to whether the life of the Adminis- 
tration will be extended from one year to 
the next. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT rose. 

Mr. THYE. I see my distinguished 
friend from Arkansas is on his feet. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is one of the senior members of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. In fact, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is the chairman of the committee, 
I appeal to the Senator to help obtain 
the reporting of the bill relating to the 
Small Business Administration from the 
committee, so that we may consider the 
matter on the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We shall give that 
matter consideration at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I assure the Senator the 
Small Business Administration will not 
be permitted to lapse, but the life of the 
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Administration will be extended. We 
have had preliminary discussions as to 
the matter. I think the committee is 
in agreement that the SBA will be ex- 
tended. 

I regret that I cannot agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota as to making 
the Administration permanent. The 
Small Business Administration has 
never been made permanent, but it’s life 
has been extended from time to time. I 
personally shall favor that procedure. 

Certainly the life of the Administra- 
tion will be extended for a reasonable 
time. Such a process requires the com- 
mittee to review the matter periodically. 
I assure the Senator he need not be con- 
cerned about the Small Business Ad- 
ministration going out of business, for 
the life of that agency will be continued. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it is most 
encouraging to have that statement from 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, but I frankly appeal again for 
the making of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency of gov- 
ernment, so that the personnel may have 
more security. The Senator from 
Arkansas and I are concerned about our 
tenure. The Senator and I serve for a 
period of 6 years, when once elected to 
the Senate, yet the Senator and I do not 
feel too secure and comfortable with a 
6-year term. Certainly an employee of 
the Small Business Administration, who 
has security only from 1 year to the next, 
is going to look around for another job 
if he can find one. I would not blame 
him for doing so. Therefore, the agency 
is constantly in jeopardy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield further, I think the Senator over- 
states the case. I do not believe the 
agency feels it is constantly in jeopardy. 

The assumption is that the Admin- 
istration will be extended continuously, 
so long as there is a need for it. 

Personally I think the proposed legis- 
lation, which is presently under con- 
sideration, if it operates as well as I hope 
it will, will gradually make the need for 
some of the operations of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration less critical, and 
very likely the Government may be able 
to work itself out of this field. I should 
like to see the Government out of the 
short-term business lending field even- 
tually, in which it is involved due to the 
Small Business Administration’s opera- 
tions. If we can make this program suc- 
ceed as well as the lending operations in 
the field of agricultural credit are suc- 
ceeding, perhaps the Government will 
really be out of the entire field soon. 

Mr, THYE. At the time I introduced 
a Small Business Administration bill, I 
envisioned that we would provide for the 
young businessmen on the main streets 
of America the same opportunity we 
have afforded young farm families under 
the Farm Home Administration Act. If 
@ young couple has had a history of 
responsibility and is deserving, and if it 
is considered that they would be good 
managers if given an opportunity, we 
have made it possible for them to obtain 
a loan, either to become farm operators 
on a rental basis, or even buy a piece of 
property for a farm home. That pro- 

gram has assured the continuation of 
individual ownership and individual 
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management in the rural communities 
and areas of America. 

Because of the type of society in which 
we live, the young man is, of course, 
confronted with the necessity for an 
automobile, in order to travel in a nor- 
mal course of activity in society. Neither 
the Senator nor I would be exactly happy 
to have some young man coming to call 
on his daughter if he were to arrive on 
a bicycle, or if he were coming on foot, 
when all the other young people in the 
community travel in automobiles. Con- 
sequently, the youth of today spend most 
of their early earnings in acquiring an 
automobile, in order to travel in a nor- 
mal way in society. When they assume 
the responsibility of a family, and then 
try to go into business, they find they 
have not the necessary capital. Yet they 
may be most deserving. 

The young family man should be as- 
sisted to get into business, where he will 
have the responsibility of business man- 
agement. That is what I envisioned 
when I introduced the small-business bill 
originally. That is what I still envision. 

I still believe that we are failing the 
young businessmen of America by not 
aiding them to become managers of 
small businesses. 

If we do not have individual owner- 
ship and management of small busi- 
nesses, we shall lose something which 
has made the United States a great Na- 
tion. It is for that reason that I have 
held fast to the idea that the Small 
Business Administration has a place in 
our Nation's economy. I shall always 
endeavor to promote this type of legis- 
lation, in order to take care of the small- 
business man in the same way in which 
we take care of young farm families 
throughout rural America. 

This program is not embodied in Sen- 
ate bill 3651. While I shall support the 
pending bill I hope we can perfect it and 
extend the life of the Small Business 
Administration, making it a permanent 
agency. If the proposed legislation is 
not in the desired form, let us amend 
it, so as to make the legislation broader 
and more effective. 

Again I appeal to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, who is very in- 
fluential within this legislative Chamber, 
to use his influence to have the Small 
Business Administration bill reported 
from his committee. It would provide 
for a permanent agency. If the bill is 
not what is desired, let us amend it and 
broaden it, so as to do what is necessary 
for the young businessmen of America, 
and to make certain that they have an 
opportunity to become managers or own- 
ers of small businesses. If we do that 
for the young business people of Amer- 
ica, we need not worry about what our 
streets are going to be like 20 or 30 


years from now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. The text of 
the bill, beginning on page 50, line 10, and 
extending to page 52, through line 17, 
embraces a proposed amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code. I am wonder- 
ing if the committee did not make a mis- 
take when it placed this provision in the 
bill, because, in the first place, measures 
of such nature should be considered by 
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the Senate Finance Committee. Second- 
ly, revenue measures should originate in 
the House. 

Iam wondering if the chairman of the 
committee would agree to strike this 
language without prejudice. I am not 
discussing the merits of the proposal. I 
have not examined it, and neither has 
the committee. I think it would be much 
better to offer this language in the form 
of an amendment to a bill which is now 
pending before the Finance Committee, 
in connection with which this subject 
could be considered. 

I also understand that at this time the 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
studying some similar legislation and 
will bring forward a recommendation. I 
oppose adopting the precedent of amend- 
ing the Internal Revenue Code in a bill 
reported from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
provision is strictly incidental to the 
main purpose of the proposed legislation. 
I invite attention to the fact that about 
@ year ago, on June 24, 1957, this pro- 
posal was first called to the attention of 
the Committee on Finance in a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman. These pro- 
visions were submitted to that committee 
for its consideration at that time, and 
several times thereafter. 

I hold in my hands a file, which I be- 
lieve the Senator from Delaware has seen, 
containing considerable correspondence 
between the chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Byrp] and myself, and between Mr. 
Colin F. Stam, chief of staff of the com- 
mittee, and the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

The Treasury has considered these 
provisions, and the Treasury, in fact, 
recommended the provisions and is 
thoroughly in accord with them. 

The fact that the Committee on Fi- 
nance did not choose to consider these 
provisions formally is not my responsi- 
bility. I have no power to make the 
Finance Committee do anything. I have 
submitted to it an opportunity, over a 
period of a year or more, to take any ac- 
tion it chose to take on the subject. I cer- 
tainly would not agree to delete these 
provisions. I believe them to be very 
sensible and proper provisions in the 
proposed legislation. Of course, the 
Senator is free to move to strike them 
from the bill, if he chooses to do so. 
However, there is jurisdiction in our 
committee because the subject is inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation, and that main pur- 
pose is thoroughly and completely 
within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The chairman of 
the committee is correct to a certain 
point in that he did submit to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance about 
a year and a half ago the recommenda- 
tion for tax changes which were studied 
by the Committee on Finance at that 
time, and then the Committee on Fi- 
mance passed its recommendations on 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

I point out, however, that the pro- 
vision incorporated in the pending bill, 
S. 3651, embracing section 308 is not the 
language sent to the Committee on Fi- 
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nance; nor does it accomplish the same 
purpose. It may be substantially the 
same, but there is a big difference in the 
word substantially, and there has been 
no review of the subject by the 
Committee on Finance. The last cor- 
respondence which the Senator from 
Arkansas had with the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance was in the form 
of a letter from the Chairman of that 
committee under date of April 21, 1958. 
That is this year, not last year. In that 
correspondence the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance enclosed for the 
information of the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
a copy of the memorandum dated April 
18, 1958, which had been prepared at 
the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance by Mr. Stam, the 
chief of staff. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In a moment I shall 
be glad to yield. I shall read Mr. Stam’s 
letter. It reads as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, April 18, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR BYRD: Enclosed with this 
letter are two copies of a memorandum en- 
titled “Explanation of Tax Provisions of S. 
2160 and S. 3191.” ‘You will recall that Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, in letters to you dated Feb- 
ruary 6 and March 13 and 27, 1958, requested 
an explanation of the tax provisions of these 
bills prior to the hearings to be held on these 
bills by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 2160 and S. 3191 provide for the creation 
of a special class of corporations authorized 
to make loans to and to buy stock in small- 
business concerns and to provide consulting 
and advisory services to small businesses on a 
fee basis. The tax provisions of both bills 
are substantially the same. In general, they 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to permit such corporations to be 
treated as regulated investment companies. 
However, the existing provisions of the code 
relating to the tax treatment of regulated 
investment companies would be modified 
substantially in the case of the corporations 
described in these bills. In general, these 
modifications would permit such corpora- 
tions to accumulate substantial reserves with 
the payment of little or no corporate tax. 
Accordingly, the tax provisions of both bills 
do raise important questions of tax policy 
which the tax committees of Congress may 
wish to consider. The enclosed memoran- 
dum explains generally the effect of these 
tax provisions, 

In addition to the considerations of tax 
policy raised by the tax provisions of these 
bills, I would also like to point out that it 
would be desirable to have the tax provisions 
of these bills studied further on a technical 
basis. These tax provisions are very complex 
and our preliminary review indicates that a 
number of technical problems may arise 
under them. 

In my letter to you of June 24, 1957, relat- 
ing to S. 2160, I discussed the legislative 
background of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956. It was considered and reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
In view of the fact that the legislation con- 
tained tax provisions, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency recommended that 
the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
consider the tax aspects of the legislation, 
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and this was done. Certain amendments 
were worked out by the staffs of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and the Treasury Department and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency which were 
approved by both the Committee on Finance 
and the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and made a part of the legislation. It might 
be desirable to adopt a similar approach with 
respect to these bills. 

It may also be desirable to consider 
whether the tax provisions in these bills are 
such that the legislation of which they are a 
part should originate in the House of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
CoLIN F. STAM, 
Chief of Staff. 


That memorandum is addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
under date of April 18, 1958. It takes 
precedence over any correspondence of 
a year ago. 

I also wish to call particular attention 
to the fact that the chief of staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation recommended that the Com- 
mittee on Finance study the proposal 
further and that it also take into con- 
sideration the question of whether the 
proposed legislation should originate in 
the House of Representatives. This was 
passed on to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
Senator from Arkansas IMr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], under date of April 21, together 
with the covering letter of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. In his 
letter the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance did not say he was giving up 
jurisdiction in the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

I now refer to rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point that portion of the 
rule as it relates to the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which is covered in paragraph 
(d); also the portion of the rule relating 
to the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Finance, as it appears in paragraph (h). 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the rules were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

(d) Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to consist of 15 Senators, to which commit- 
tee shall be referred all proposed legislation, 
messages, petitions, memorials, and other 
matters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Banking and currency generally. 

2. Financial aid to commerce and in- 
dustry, other than matters relating to such 
aid which are specifically assigned to other 
committees under this rule. 

8. Deposit insurance. 

4. Public and private housing. 

5. Federal Reserve System. 

6. Gold and silver, including the coinage 
thereof. 

7. Issuance of notes and redemption 
thereof. 

8. Valuation and revaluation of the dollar. 

9. Control of prices of commodities, rents, 
or services, 

(h) Committee on Finance, to consist of 
15 Senators, to which committee shall be 
referred all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to the following subjects: 

1, Revenue measures generally. 

2. The bonded debt of the United States. 

3. The deposit of public moneys. 

4. Customs, collection districts, and ports 
of entry and delivery. 
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5. Reciprocal trade agreements. 
6. of dutiable goods. 

7. Revenue measures relating to the in- 
sular 


possessions. 

8. Tariffs and import quotas, and matters 
related thereto. 

9. National social security. 

10. Veterans’ measures generally. 

11. Pensions of all the wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

12. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 

13. Compensation of veterans. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that, under para- 
graph (d) of rule XXV, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may not deal 
with any revenue-producing measure. 

I also call attention to the new docu- 
ment which has recently been distrib- 
uted to all Senators, entitled “Senate 
Procedure.” I call attention to page 541 
of that document. I read the first two 
paragraphs on that page, as follows: 

“All bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House; but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments as on other 
pills.“ 

The House on various occasions has re- 
turned to the Senate bills which the Senate 
had passed which the House held violated its 
prerogatives to originate revenue measures. 


I next invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that in this bill the at- 
tempt is not made to amend an ordinary 
House bill; nor even a bill which deals 
with a revenue-raising provision; nor a 
bill which had been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance; nor one which had 
been considered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House. What 
is attempted is an amendment of the 
Revenue Code on a Senate bill which has 
been considered only by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. I shall make the 
point of order that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has exceeded its 
jurisdiction, and this section of the bill 
should be stricken. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

I point out, in support of the point of 
order, what the alternative would be. If 
the point of order is overruled and if it 
is held that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency has jurisdiction to con- 
sider such proposed legislation, then, by 
the same token, it would mean that the 
Senate would be ruling that the Senate 
has the right to originate revenue meas- 
ures provided they have been reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, We have never even recognized 
the right of the Committee on Finance 
to report such measures. 

I also call attention to the fact that, 
if the point of order is overruled and if 
it is held that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency can report measures 
amending the Revenue Code, then it 
would open the door for that committee 
to consider and report and for the Sen- 
ate to consider any kind of revenue 
measure. We would as a consequence 
find ourselyes not in the midst of the 
consideration of a small-business bill but 
rather in the midst of modifying or pass- 
ing major tax legislation which had not 
been considered either by the Commit- 
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tee on Finance or by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Under the circumstances 
we have no alternative but to strike the 
provision from the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware has raised a very important 
question. He has raised two questions, 
in fact. He has raised the question of a 
possible violation of the rule of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
reporting the pending bill. He has also 
raised the constitutional question as to 
whether a bill carrying tax provisions 
must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Parliamentarian while I am speak- 
ing on this point. The question first 
came up in 1955, when the Committee on 
Public Works was considering the inter- 
state highway bill, 

At that time I consulted the Parlia- 
mentarian as to whether the Committee 
on Public Works could report a bill 
which would raise revenue for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of the high- 
way program, particularly the standard 
interstate program. The Parliamentar- 
ian called my attention to a decision by 
the Supreme Court in 1915 in the so- 
called Cotton Futures Act, which held 
that a bill which had originated in the 
Senate, but which had a revenue item 
rama to it in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

The Supreme Court held that that act 
was not valid, because they could not go 
behind the number on the bill. Even 
though in that instance the revenue fea- 
ture was added by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Supreme Court held that 
the origin of the bill was determined by 
the number it carried. That bill carried 
a Senate number. So the Supreme 
Court invalidated the Cotton Futures 
Act because section 7 of the Constitution 
provides that all bills for raising reve- 
nue shall originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On the basis of that Supreme Court 
ruling, which the Parliamentarian called 
to my attention, the Committee on Pub- 
lice Works decided that it should not 
risk the validity of the highway bill by 
reporting revenue features. In fact, in 
1956, when the question of a highway 
act again was before the Senate, because 
the House had failed to pass a highway 
bill in 1955, the Committee on Public 
Works decided it would defer to the 
action of the House, and wait until a 
bill could come over from the House 
carrying revenue features or carrying 
a House bill number, so that we would 
not run into danger. The Committee 
on Public Works did not want to risk 
invalidating the proposed legislation by 
placing a Senate number on a bill which 
included revenue features. 

Under that decision of the Supreme 
Court, cited to me by the Parliamen- 
tarian, I cannot understand why mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency would want to risk the fate of 
this bill by having it continue to carry 
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tax provisions, The Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WıLIams] has already 
pointed them out. For emphasis, I in- 
vite the committee’s attention to the 
fact that section 308 specifically refers 
to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
and then, in parentheses, reads: “relat- 
ing to deduction of losses.” It amends 
section 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to the deduction of losses. 

Further, in section 308, subparagraph 
Xc), there is an amendment of section 
243 of the Internal Revenue Code, re- 
lating to dividends received by corpora- 
tions.” 

In other words, the language of the 
bill before us very clearly changes the 
Revenue Code, by changing the provi- 
sions which raise revenue and the pro- 
visions relating to deductions. Cer- 
tainly it must be considered a bill to 
raise revenue or a bill to change the 
code relating to revenue. Based on the 
opinions which the Parliamentarian 
gave in 1955 and 1956, I do not see how 
this bill, S. 3651, could carry those provi- 
sions and still be considered a valid bill. 

I further invite the attention of the 
Chair and of the members of the com- 
mittee to the fact that I believe, under 
the precedents of the Senate, when a 
constitutional question is involved, the 
question must be referred to the mem- 
bership of the Senate for decision. It 
may be that because some Senators are 
not here today it would be unfortunate 
to raise what is in the nature of a con- 
stitutional question and to call for a vote 
by the membership of the Senate on it. 
It seems to me that the discreet thing to 
do would be for the committee to decide 
not to risk the constitutionality or the 
validity of the bill, but to withdraw this 
section, in order that the bill itself might 
not be sacrificed and found to be a nullity 
by the Supreme Court at a later date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair feels that he has no other alter- 
native than to hold that the Senator 
from South Dakota is correct in his 
statement that the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate, under the precedents of the 
Senate, instead of ruling upon the ques- 
tion of constitutionality is required to 
submit the question to the Senate. 
Therefore, the Chair cannot rule since, 
as the Chair understands it, the Senator 
is raising at least some question of con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before 
I raise the question of constitutionality, 
my first point of order is that the com- 
mittee exceeded its jurisdiction. It had 
no authority at all to report a bill dealing 
with the Revenue Code. Therefore, I 
make the point of order against that sec- 
tion of the bill on that basis. 

The question is, Does the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency have 
jurisdiction to report measures relating 
to the Revenue Code? If they have such 
jurisdiction, other committees likewise 
have the jurisdiction to report similar 
bills. 

I confine my point of order, first, to 
that phase of the question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
fore I respond to the point of order, and 
in order to make the Recor complete, 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
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dated April 29, 1958, from me to the 
Senator from Virginia be printed at this 
point in the Record. In that letter, I 
accept the idea of consultation, and I 
suggest that we follow the same proce- 
dure that was followed in the Bank 
Holding Act, to which Mr. Stam referred 
in the previous letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

April 29, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 


Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of April 21, 1958, containing a very 
thorough explanation of the tax provisions 
in S. 2160 and S. 3191, two bills now being 
considered by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. As you will recall, we have ex- 
changed correspondence on these and similar 
bills several times since June of 1957. 

The bills upon which the committee is 
now holding hearings are all concerned with 
providing long-term credit and equity fi- 
nancing to small-business concerns. At the 
present time, it would seem that S. 3643, an 
administration bill introduced by Senator 
THYE, and S. 3651, introduced by Senator 
JOHNSON, propose programs which have the 
best chance of favorable consideration by 
the committee. Both of these bills contain 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, and the amendments are identical. 
On April 24, 1958, Mr. Dan Throop Smith, 
deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury, en- 
dorsed the identical tax provisions of S. 3643 
and S. 3651. It is my feeling, therefore, that 
any bill reported by the committee will em- 
body the amendments recommended by the 
Treasury Department. For your further in- 
formation, I am enclosing a copy of the 
statement made by Mr. Smith. 

Although the tax features of these bills 
are incidental to the principal purposes of 
the legislation, they are, nevertheless, essen- 
tial to fulfillment of these purposes. For 
this reason, I believe it is proper for this 
incidental revenue change to originate in 
the Senate. As suggested in the letters of 
June 24, 1957, and April 18, 1958, addressed 
to you by Mr. Colin F. Stam, these tax fea- 
tures could be considered in the same man- 
ner as were the tax features contained in 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 

There is considerable interest in the pro- 
grams contemplated by S. 3643 and S. 3651, 
and it is likely that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will act upon these bills 
during the first week in May. I await your 
further suggestion for any cooperative action 
which you believe necessary. Your early 
reply will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have offered this letter to show that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
did everything it reasonably could to co- 
operate with the Committee on Finance 
and to obtain their prior approval. The 
fact that the Committee on Finance did 
not deem it proper to reply to the letter 
is beyond my control. 

I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
memorandum concerning the attitude of 
the Treasury Department, and an ex- 
cerpt from the testimony of Dan Throop 
Smith, Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in which he endorses the prin- 
ciple substantially. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tax Provisions or S. 3651 

The Treasury Department has advised that 
tax laws do not now provide for stock or 
debenture losses to be treated as ordinary 
loss deductions, rather than as capital loss 
deductions, as is proposed in S. 3651. 

Such provisions, however, are consistent 
with recommendations the administration 
has made in its small-business tax proposals. 
In specific legislation, to carry out the ad- 
ministration’s proposals (H. R. 12084 and 
H. R. 12085 as introduced by Messrs. MILLS 
and REED on April 22, 1958), it is provided 
in section 1 that loss realized on a stock 
investment by an original investor in a 
small business shall be treated as an ordi- 
mary loss rather than as a capital loss. 

The administration feels that such favor- 
able tax treatment is in order because of 
the importance of new and small businesses 
in our economy. 

In testimony before the Small Business 
Subcommittee on April 24, Mr. Dan Throop 
Smith, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, stated: 

“These tax provisions contained both in 
S. 3651 and in S. 3643 are consistent with 
recommendations which the administration 
has made in connection with its small-busi- 
ness tax proposals and elsewhere. We en- 
dorse this tax approach. The provisions 
should be helpful in increasing the amount 
of funds available to the proposed invest- 
ment companies and they are consistent with 
other tax recommendations and the general 
corporate tax law.” (Hearings, p. 170.) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
regard to the point of order, it is my 
position and that of the committee that 
the revenue provision of the bill is strict- 
ly of a subsidiary and incidental nature 
to the main purpose of the bill itself; 
that this is a very common practice; 
and that the point of order is invalid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been informed by the Par- 
liamentarian that in the case of Millard 
v. Roberts (202 U. S. 429) decided in 
1906, the Supreme Court of the United 
States made a decision which has a 
bearing on the present situation. 

In that case, a bill which had orig- 
inated in the Senate provided for the 
construction of a Union Station in the 
District of Columbia, and contained a 
small incidental tax provision. The con- 
stitutionality of the bill was attacked on 
the ground that revenue bills must 
originate in the House. 

The Court, after citing the case of 
Twin City Bank v. Nebeker (167 U. 
S. 203), which quoted Mr. Justice Story 
as holding that “revenue bills are those 
that levy taxes in the strict sense of the 
word, and are not bills for other pur- 
poses, which may incidentally create rev- 
enue,” said, There was no purpose, by 
the act or any of its provisions, to raise 
revenue to be applied in meeting the ex- 
penses or obligations of the Govern- 
ment.” 

That situation applies to the bill in 
question. The Committee on Banking 
and Currency has jurisdiction over the 
pending bill and may report some pro- 
visions incidental to carrying out the 
main purposes of the bill. 

There are numerous precedents for 
the establishment of the Small Business 
Administration and the method of its 
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financing, against which no point of or- 
der was made when bills establishing 
those corporations or administrations 
similar in their financing were under 
consideration in the Senate. 

This is the opinion of the Parliamen- 
tarian as given to the Chair. The Chair 
makes it his own opinion and, there- 
fore, the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now make the 
point of order on the ground that it is 
not constitutional for the Senate to 
originate revenue measures. Certainly 
this point of order should be sustained. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is a motion to recess in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian informs the Chair that a 
motion to recess is not in order. A mo- 
tion to adjourn is in order. 

The Secretary will proceed with the 
call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bible Hill Payne 
er Hruska Potter 
Butler Humphrey Proxmire 
yrd Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Ison Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
nd Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McClellan 
Fulbright McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonnston], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brroces], the Senators from Connecticut 
(Mr. Busu and Mr. PURTELL], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hos- 
LITZELL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Morton] are absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The Senator from Dela- 
ware has raised a point of order that the 
bill is not constitutional in its tax pro- 
vision at page 50. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Delaware has raised a point of or- 
der. Does the Senator from Delaware 
wish to make an observation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
decided that it will withdraw the dis- 
puted section of the bill, and strike it 
out. With that understanding I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As I understand, 
the Senator from Delaware is withdraw- 
ing his point of order, with the under- 
standing that the complete section will 
be taken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That it will be 
taken out of the bill. I understand that 
an effort will be made to attach that 
section of the bill to a tax bill which is 
now before the Committee on Finance. 
I believe the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance has agreed to give considera- 
tion to it. 

Mr. BYRD. At the first appropriate 
meeting of the Committee on Finance we 
will give consideration to such an 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a paragraph 
from the Constitution of the United 
States, annotated, page 102, “The Legis- 
lative Process,” and excerpts from cases 
cited in that paragraph. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT From ANNOTATION TO ARTICLE I, SEC- 
TION 7, CLAUSE 1 OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 
Revenue bills 

Only bills to levy taxes in the strict sense 
of the word are comprehended by the phrase 
“all bills for raising revenue”; bills for other 
purposes, which incidentally create revenue, 
are not included An act providing a na- 
tional currency secured by a pledge of bonds 
of the United States, which, “in the further- 
ance of that object, and also to meet the 
expenses attending the execution of the act,” 
imposed a tax on the circulating notes of 
national banks was held not to be a reve- 
nue measure which must originate in the 
House of Representatives. Neither was a bill 
which provided that the District of Columbia 
should raise by taxation and pay to desig- 
nated railroad companies a specified sum for 
the elimination of grade crossings and the 
construction of a union railway station.“ The 
substitution of a corporation tax for an in- 
heritance tax,“ and the addition of a section 
imposing an excise tax upon the use of for- 
eign built pleasure yachts,° have been held to 
be within the Senate’s constitutional power 
to propose amendments, 


1 Story, Constitution, sec. 880. 

Twin City National Bank v. Nebeker (167 
U. S. 196 (1897) ). 

2 Millard v. Roberts (202 U. S. 429 (1906)). 

“Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S. 107, 
143 (1911)). 

5 Rainey v. United States (232 U. S. 310 
(1914) ). 
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EXCERPT FROM THE OPINION OF THE COURT 
IN THE CASE OF TWIN Orry BANK v. NEBEKER 
((1897) 167 U. S. 196, 202-3). 

The case is not one that requires either an 
extended examination of precedents, or a full 
discussion as to the meaning of the words 
in the Constitution, “bills for raising reye- 
nue.” What bills belong to that class is a 
question of such magnitude and importance 
that it is the part of wisdom not to attempt, 
by any general statement, to cover every 
possible phase of the subject. It is sufficient 
in the present case to say that an act of 
Congress providing a national currency se- 
cured by a pledge of bonds of the United 
States, and which, in the furtherance of that 
object, and also to meet the expenses at- 
tending the execution of the act, imposed a 
tax on the notes in circulation of the bank- 
ing associations organized under the statute, 
is clearly not a revenue bill which the Con- 
stitution declares must originate in the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Justice Story 
has well said that the practical construc- 
tion of the Constitution and the history of 
the origin of the constitutional provision 
in question proves that revenue bills are those 
that levy taxes in the strict sense of the 
word, and are not bills for other purposes 
which may incidentally create revenue. (1 
Story on Const. sec, 880). The main pur- 
pose that Congress had in view was to pro- 
vide a national currency based upon United 
States bonds, and to that end it was deemed 
wise to impose the tax in question. The tax 
was a means for effectually accomplishing 
the great object of giving to the people a 
currency that would rest, primarily, upon the 
honor of the United States, and be available 
in every part of the country. There was no 
purpose by the act or by any of its pro- 
visions to raise revenue to be applied in 
meeting the expenses or obligations of the 
Government. 


EXCERPT FROM THE OPINION OF THE COURT, 
IN THE CASE OF MILLARD v. ROBERTS (1906) 
202 U. S. 429, 436-7 
The first contention of appellant is that 

the acts of Congress are revenue measures, 
and therefore should have originated in the. 
House of Representatives and not in the Sen- 
ate, and to sustain the contention appel- 
lant submits an elaborate argument. In 
answer to the contention the case of Twin 
City Bank v. Nebeker (167 U. S. 196), need 
only be cited. It was observed there that it 
was a part of wisdom not to attempt to 
cover by a general statement what bills 
shall be said to be “bills for raising rev- 
enue” within the meaning of those words in 
the Constitution, but it was said, quoting 
Mr. Justice Story, “that the practical con- 
struction of the Constitution and the his- 
tory of the origin of the constitutional pro- 
vision in question proves that revenue bills 
are those that levy taxes in the strict sense 
of the word, and are not bills for other pur- 
poses, which may incidentally create rey- 
enue.” (1 Story on Const. sec. 880.) 
And the act of Congress which was there 
passed on illustrates the meaning of the lan- 
guage used. The act involved was one pro- 
viding a national currency, and imposed a 
tax upon the average amount of the notes 
of a national banking association in circu- 
lation. The provision was assailed for un- 
constitutionality because it originated in 
the Senate. The provision was sustained, 
this court saying: 

“The tax was a means for effectually ac- 
complishing the great object of giving to the 
people a currency that would rest, primar- 
ily, upon the honor of the United States 
and be available in every part of the coun- 
try. There was no purpose, by the act or by 
any of its provisions, to raise revenue to be 
applied in meeting the expenses or obliga- 
tions of the Government,” 
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This language is applicable to the acts of 
Congress in the case at bar. Whatever taxes 
are imposed are but means to the purposes 
provided by the act. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that this action had to be taken. 
I do not see how the Committee on Fi- 
mance can consider the tax provision 
relating to the investment companies be- 
fore the bill itself has become law. 

I think what is suggested is the only 
practical way to proceed, and I recom- 
mend it to the author of the bill and to 
the other body: that in the House itself 
this provision be reinstated. 

The only answer I can see is that the 
House itself be requested to insert the 
provision in the bill when it gets to the 
House, so as to take care of the constitu- 
tional question. 

I myself think the Parliamentarian was 
quite right in his ruling that this pro- 
vision is perfectly proper in the bill. I 
do not wish for a moment to accept the 
proposition that this is a revenue pro- 
vision within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution. It is strictly incidental to a bill 
which the Senate can originate. 

The present action is taken, from my 
point of view, not because of any defect 
in the bill or any disagreement with the 
views of the Parliamentarian; it is done 
strictly because of expediency, in the 
interest of trying to get action on the 
proposed legislation at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Arkansas 
that if the House should reinsert this 
provision in an identical bill, that would 
not resolve the constitutional problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The House could 
take the Senate bill and include the pro- 
vision, or the House could originate the 
bill. A bill comparable to this is already 
before the House. It is a House bill. But 
what I meant was that the provision 
would originate in the House. 

However, I do not think the provision 
is in violation of the Constitution as it 
appears in the bill now before the Senate. 
I do not admit that it is, It is for en- 
tirely different reasons that I do not 
object at this time to the withdrawal 
of this provision from the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. I associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, with whom I am in complete 
agreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Arkansas inform the Chair 
how much of the language he wishes to 
have stricken? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ali the provisions 
relating to taxes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has the motion 
been made to strike section 308? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
matter is under consideration at the 
present time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I move that section 
308 be stricken. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. The Senator from Indiana 
does not have the floor. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. All the tax provi- 
sions which are involved in this matter 
are included in section 308, beginning 
at page 50, and continuing to section 
309. That is the part which, as the man- 
ager of the bill, I ask to have stricken. 

Mr. CLARK. And that the subse- 
quent sections be renumbered, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas two or three ques- 
tions. I think we should make a very 
clear record of this matter, so that it 
cannot be used as a precedent in the 
future. Sooner or later we shall have 
to face up to a test of these constitu- 
tional questions. 

My first question is, from what com- 
mittee does the bill come? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The bill comes 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that it is propoted to transfer this 
particular section to the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has been sug- 
gested that this section be considered by 
the Committee on Finance. Two ques- 
tions were raised. The first question was 
as to the jurisdiction of the committee: 
whether under the rules of the Senate 
the provision should have come from the 
Committee on Finance. That point of 
order was overruled by the Chair. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has jurisdiction to consider the matter. 

A further question was raised as to 
the constitutionality of the provision: 
whether under the Constitution such a 
provision must originate in the House. 
It is my view, and also, I think, the view 
of the Parliamentarian, based on the 
precedents I have before me, that this 
tax feature is strictly incidental to the 
main purpose of the bill, which is clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Senate and 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

This is not a revenue-raising bill with- 
in the meaning of the language of the 
Constitution. I have before me two cases 
in the Supreme Court: One, Millard 
against Roberts; the other, Twin City 
Bank against Nebeker, and also a digest 
of the problem. All of the cases, I think, 
clearly support the view that the tax pro- 
vision is incidental to the principal pur- 
pose of the bill, which is the creation of 
the credit institutions. 

But I go further. I have been in- 
formed that if the Senate passes the bill 
with this provision in it, it is likely that 
the Speaker of the Hcuse of Representa- 
tives will refuse to accept the bill. That 
is not a constitutional matier; it is not 
a legal matter. That is a power, I pre- 
sume, which the Speaker of the House 
possesses as the Speaker of the House. 
I have no comment on that. I have no 
way to override him. Even though the 
precedents are in our favor, of what 
avail will it be to do a completely futile 
thing? 

So I have said I will agree to the mo- 
tion to strike, or that I will take out that 
provision, and will rely on the House to 
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reinsert the provision in the House. 
That is the situation, as I understand it. 

Mr. MORSE. Undoubtedly the debate 
of this afternoon will be referred to 
many times in the years ahead. There- 
fore, for the purpose of the legislative 
record, I wish to review the matter by 
asking two questions: 

First, is my understanding correct 
that the Senator from Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, is not making his motion to 
strike from the bill the language in 
question because of any question in his 
mind about the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency over 
the subject matter? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Second, is my under- 
standing correct that the Senator from 
Arkansas, chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, is not mak- 
ing his motion to strike because of any 
doubt in his mind about the authority 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to include this so-called tax mat- 
ter in the bill, because the tax matter is 
only incidental to the purpose and the 
objective of the bill, but that he is mak- 
ing his motion to strike because he has 
been advised that if the provision is 
added to a tax bill now before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and which has al- 
ready come over from the House, the 
matter will then be in a position for 
legislative action both by the House and 
Senate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would modify 
the last point to this extent. I am a lit- 
tle doubtful about including this pro- 
vision in a bill before the Committee on 
Finance before the bill or the instru- 
mentality to which it applies has ever 
been passed. We would be in a most pe- 
culiar position then. 

What I have in mind to meet the ob- 
jection which was made is that this pro- 
vision could be inserted in a House bill 
which accomplishes the same thing the 
Senate bill proposes. I hope that the 
bill, comparable to the Senate bill, which 
was introduced in the House, can come 
through the House Committee on Bank- 
ee Currency with this provision 

I wrote to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance with regard to this 
matter almost a year ago. I wrote four 
different times, bringing the matter to 
the attention of the chairman of that 
committee. The last time I wrote was 
on April 29, 1958. I submitted to him 
the precise language that is carried in 
the pending bill and asked him if he 
had any suggestions whatever as to con- 
sultation or any objections to our in- 
cluding it in the bill. In other words, I 
invited his cooperation on the bill. I 
have not yet received an answer to that 
letter. That is the way the matter 
stands. 

I do not approved of this procedure, 
but I am bowing to what I consider to 
be the necessities of the case with re- 
spect to having the bill passed at all. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 


from Arkansas for making the RECORD 
so clear in regard to these items of 
precedent, to which he referred: first, 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; 


second, the 
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question. on constitutionality, setting 
forth the authorities which the Senator 
from Arkansas has inserted in the Rec- 
orp, to the effect that it was within the 
constitutional prerogative of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
have included this language in a Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee bill. 

That is as far as the Senator from 
Arkansas can go, but it is not as far 
as the Senate can go. Sooner or later 
we must come to grips with the real is- 
sue which has been raised this after- 
noon. I am ready to do it now or at 
any other time. I am opposed to one- 
man rule, wherever I find it. 

We are faced with the question of 
whether the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives will determine what ac- 
tion will be taken by the Senate, or 
whether the Senate will determine that 
for itself. The question of whether this 
matter falls within the prerogatives of 
the Senate must be determined sooner 
or later, and I am perfectly willing to 
have it determined right now. If it is 
constitutional for the Senate to take 
such action, then I, for one, do not in- 
tend to accept the dictates of the Speak- 
er of the House; but, rather, I intend to 
fight out that question with him until 
we protect and preserve the rights of 
the Senate in this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote is taken, I wish the Recorp 
to show clearly, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding, that my point of or- 
der was withdrawn only on the basis 
that the chairman of the committee 
would move to strike out this section of 
the bill; and I withdrew my point of or- 
der only when he agreed to make such a 
motion. 

I emphasize that my point of order was 
not withdrawn on the basis that I had 
changed my opinion that the Banking 
and Currency Committee had no right 
to report a measure dealing with the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. I believe that 
should be clear. It is true that the 
House of Representatives is studying this 
proposal, as I stated previously; and I 
believe that a House bill in this field will 
soon be considered. If so, when it comes 
to the Senate, it will be referred to and 
considered by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

This matter can be considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee as an amend- 
ment to any House bill and the commit- 
tee has promised to give the matter care- 
ful consideration. 

But I wish it clearly understood that 
my point of order was not withdrawn on 
the basis that I had changed my opinion 
as to the validity of the point of order. 
I have not changed it, because in my 
opinion the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee had no authority to report a Sen- 
ate bill which would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield to 
me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to say, for 
the information of the Senate, and to 
confirm what the Senator from Dela- 
ware has said, that he withdrew his 
point of order at my request and at the 
request of the distinguished majority 
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leader and other Senators, with the un- 
derstanding that a motion to strike this 
section from the bill would be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So I believe that 
record should be clear. 

I also understand that a motion to 
strike the section from the bill has now 
been made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct; and 
I want it to be clearly understood that 
this section is being stricken from the 
bill, and will be considered separately 
by the appropriate committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I correctly 
understand that the matter will then be 
considered by the Finance Committee, 
and can properly be considered by it as 
an amendment to a revenue bill which 
already has come to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. It 
can be offered as an amendment to any 
House bill which deals with amend- 
ments to the Revenue Code. 

Mr. CLARK. As chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks which have been 
made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], with which I am in full 
agreement. 

I have sympathy for the point of view 
of the Senator from Oregon; but in my 
opinion it is more important to enact 
legislation which will be of help to small 
business than it is to precipitate a dis- 
pute between the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] to strike section 308 from the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to confirm what the 
distinguished minority leader has said. 
I had hoped that the Senate could pass 
this measure with section 308 in it. I 
believe section 308 is essential to the 
successful operation of this proposed 
law. Iam not unaware of the constitu- 
tional provision that all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives. I am of the further 
opinion that the authorities in the 
House of Representatives would hold 
that section 308 would come within that 
constitutional provision. 

I have no desire to circumvent or 
shortcut any standing committee of this 
body. I felt that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee had given sufficient 
notice, and had requested suggestions a 
sufficient number of times, so that if 


-the question of jurisdiction was to be 


invoked, the committee would have been 
so informed. 

That question has been raised here. 
The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and other responsible Members on 
both sides of the aisle assure me that 
they feel deeply that they should give 
consideration to this section before it is 
acted on by the Senate. Therefore, I 
believe they should have an opportunity 
to do so. 

Mr. President, in line with that 
thought, I join the minority leader in 
asking the distinguished chairman of 
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the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee to raise no serious objec- 
tion to the striking out of section 308, 
with the clear and definite understand- 
ing that the Finance Committee will 
promptly consider that section. We have 
been informed that the committee can 
properly consider it, and can report it 
favorably, even though this bill has 
not yet become law; and we hope to be 
able to receive the committee’s recom- 
mendations within a week or 10 days, at 
the most. 

Therefore, Mr. President, reluctant as 
Iam to see this section stricken from the 
bill, I am much more interested in seeing 
that orderly procedures are followed, 
that jurisdictions are protected and that 
committees which desire to give prompt 
attention to a matter shall have the op- 
portunity. 

So I hope the section will be stricken 
from the bill, and that the bill then will 
be promptly passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] to strike out section 308, begin- 
ning in line 10, on page 50, and down to 
and including line 17, on page 52. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to state that the bill represents a 
long-term need for American small busi- 
ness in the private-enterprise field. For 
more than 15 years it has been recog~ 
nized that there has been a desperate 
need of equity capital for small-business 
enterprises. 

As has been stated during the debate, 
the present tax laws have, because of the 
Government’s revenue needs, made it al- 
most impossible for substantial numbers 
of small-business enterprises to accumu- 
late from their earned profits the neces- 
sary capital in order to be able to expand 
and to develop their business enterprises. 

A similar proposal was advanced in 
1950. I remember that at that time I 
3 privileged to be a cosponsor of that 

ill. 

Each year there have been a number 
of proposals, before both Houses of the 
Congress, directed toward the objective 
of providing adequate equity capital for 
independent business enterprises. 

This is the first time we have been able 
to reach the point where I hope favorable 
action is about to be taken by the Senate 
on a proposal of this type. 

I look forward to the same kind of 
Speedy action in the other House. 

During the debate it was stated that 
the bill does not provide all that we 
would like to have it provide. I agree. 
But this bill is a respectable and respon- 
sible beginning. I believe that before we 
really shall protect the legitimate inter- 
ests of small business in the American 
economy there will have to be two further 
developments, as follows: 

First. Very effective and rigid enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, together with 
the protections for independent business 
that are afforded by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as an enforcement agency. Surely 
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the Robinson-Patman Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission need to be ener- 

gized and made as fully effective as 
possible. 

Second. We definitely need some tax 
adjustments relative to the small-busi- 
ness aspects of our economy. Bills along 
these lines have been introduced, and I 
hope they will be acted upon. 

I support the pending bill; and I de- 
sire to commend the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and 
also the majority leader, who introduced 
the bill and permitted me to be a 
cosponsor of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, I am in part responsible 
for the pending measure, and I am very 
pleased to see it brought before the 
Senate. 

Following the statement the Senator 
from Minnesota has made, I wish to state 
that the four problems of small business 
are as follows: 

First, financing. 

Next, the need for tax consideration— 
which I urgently hope will be received. 
It has been recommended by the admin- 
istration, and I think such consideration 
is one of the real contributions which 
can be made to the problems which con- 
front activities in the small-business 
field. 

I should like to add two other points 
-which should be considered in connection 
with the problems of small business: 
The need for research and develop- 
ment in the most cooperative way, which 
is absolutely essential if small business 
is to hold its own in modern technology. 

Last, but by no means least, the anti- 
trust problems of small business not only 
need enforcement of the antitrust 
laws in the same way that they are 
-enforced in the United States against 
-monopoly and big business, but they also 
need a termination of the enforcement 
which thus far has prevailed in the case 
of small business, so that small businesses 
may have some of the benefits which 
ree businesses enjoy in this particular 

eld. 

I think we need a positive and afirma- 
tive approach to the antitrust laws for 
the benefit of small business, if we really 
want to cope with their problems and 
recognize small business as the verte- 
brae of the American free-enterprise 
system. 

Finally, I think it is important to note 
that small business is badly hurt right 
now, and the recession is having a very 
adverse impact on it. 

Therefore, I should like to join my 
colleagues who have urged expeditious 
action on this very urgent and needed 
legislation. I join in the expectation 
that the bill will have speedy considera- 
tion and will be approved in the other 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp the individual 
views of myself, the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Bricker], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT], which were printed 
in the report accompanying the bill. 

I do not think this is a good bill. I 
would have much preferred that the 
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lending capacity of the Small Business 
Administration be increased, rather than 
give it the right to acquire equity. I 
made that statement in committee. I 
make it again now. 

There being no objection, the indi- 
vidual views were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF MR. CAPEHART, 
Bricker, AND Mr, BENNETT 


The proposed Small Business Investment 
Act would commit the Federal Government 
to a new policy of attempting to satisfy the 
capital needs of the more than 4 million 
small-business concerns in our country. To 
accomplish this impossible task, primary re- 
liance would be placed on a new national 
banking system consisting of federally char- 
tered small-business investment companies. 
The responsibility for promoting the estab- 
lishment of these unique companies would 
rest with the Small Business Administration, 

Under the bill, any 10 persons could form 
an investment company with the Govern- 
ment supplying one-half of the required 
$300,000 capital. In addition, these com- 
panies would be eligible for long-term loans 
amounting to 50 percent of their capital and 
surplus, that is, $150,000. Thus, the Gov- 
ernment would provide $2 for every $1 of 
private funds inyested. To make the in- 
ducement even more attractive, these com- 
panies would be granted certain income-tax 
concessions under the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

There is no justification for using the tax- 
payers’ money to finance this venture by the 
Federal Government into private business. 
The testimony received by the committee 
suggests that there is a gap in the long-term- 
financing needs of small business. But there 
is no agreement as to the extent of the gap— 
no one really knows, or whether the gap can 
be filled by private lenders without resort, to 
Federal funds. Furthermore, no cogent rea- 
son has been advanced for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to suddenly rush in to try to fill 
this gap. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
‘serve System is currently making a study of 
the financing needs of small business, and 
the first two parts of the study have been 
completed. It is unfortunate that the ma- 
jority of the committee could not wait until 
the third part of the study has been con- 
cluded before approving this legislation. 
As William McChesney Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has stated; the 
third part of the study would be a direct 
survey of the financial structure and experi- 
ence of smaller businesses, developed through 
a national sampling approach. 

The completed study will be available next 
year and would provide valuable additional 
information. We should have all the facts 
before starting a new program which could 
well be the first step toward the socializa- 
tion of an important segment of our free 
enterprise system. 

The bill is not only wrong in principle, but 
it fails to provide any real help to small-busi- 
ness concerns. The fact that there has been 
very little, if any, correspondence from small- 
business men in support of this program 
would seem to bear this out. The volume of 
mail and personal contacts indicate that 
the small-business concerns are far more in- 
terested in extending the present loan pro- 
grams of the Small Business Administration 
which have already proven their value. This 
bill appears to be a case where Government 
officials in Washington have determined what 
is best for small business and now will try to 
convince the small-business concerns that 
the new program is needed. 

The bill authorizes the subsidized federally 
chartered investment companies. to provide 
capital through the purchase of debentures 
issued by the small-business concerns. To 
be eligible for purchase, these debentures 
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must be convertible into the stock of the is- 
suing concern at a price determined at the 
time the debentures are issued. The thought 
being that if the business is successful, the 
bonds will be converted into stock, thus 
giving the investment companies a share in 
the profits of the business. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration would fix the interest 
rate and other terms of the convertible de- 
bentures purchased by the investment com- 
panies. In order to sell its debentures, the 
small-business concern would be required to 
purchase stock in the investment company in 
an amount equal to not less than 2 percent, 
nor more than 5 percent of the amount of 
capital advanced, as may be specified by the 
SBA. The small-business concern may also 
be required to refinance all of its outstanding 
indebtedness with the investment company 
and to agree that it will not thereafter in- 
cur any indebtedness without the approval of 
the company. 

The reason most small-business men do not 
issue common stocks to obtain additional 
equity capital is the reluctance on their part 
to share the control of the business with out- 
siders. This would be particularly true where 
a semigovernmental company or the Govern- 
ment itself would be a possible shareholder, 

In addition to this basic reluctance to seek 
outside equity capital, another obstacle to 
small-business participation would be the 
necessity for the business concern to deal 
with both the investment company on the 
local level and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in Washington in order to sell its 
debentures. The inevitable delays that would 
result from this cumbersome organizational 
setup would be so time-consuming as to dis- 
courage most applicants for assistance. 
Therefore, it appears extremely likely that 
only a very few small-business concerns 
would desire to take advantage of this feature 
of the program. 

The bill would also authorize the invest- 
ment companies to make 30-year loans to 
small businesses. This provision ignores the 
existence of the present SBA program au- 
thorizing 10-year loans for the same purpose. 
Certainly, a small business that is not eligi- 
ble for the present 10-year loans would not 
be eligible for the new 30-year loans. It 
makes no economic sense for the Government 
to subsidize a new loan program to compete 
with an existing loan program. 

There are a number of other provisions 
of the bill that should be examined carefully. 
The statement of policy contains weak lan- 
guage to the effect that the act shall be so 
administered that financial assistance ren- 
dered shall not result in a substantial 
increase in unemployment in any area of 
the country. The purpose of this language 
is purported to be to guard against pirating 
of industry, but the statement is so vague 
as to be almost meaningless. The bill should 
clearly state that financial aid shall not be 
given to assist an industry in moving from 
one part of the country to another. 

In this connection, it should also be noted 
that there is no prohibition against provid- 
ing Government funds even though financial 
assistance can be secured from private 
sources on reasonable terms. Government 
funds should not be used to compete with 
private lenders. It seems strange that the 
proponents of this new program would ob- 
ject to such a restriction if, as they say, 
private funds are not available to fill the 
gap in long-term financing. 

A total of $250 million would be authorized 
to finance the new program. This appears 
to be an excessive amount of money to in- 
augurate a new program that the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board suggested 
“should be approached experimentally and 
on a small scale.” But, even worse, the 
proponents of the bill apparently are not 
confident that the program will stand on 
its own merits, for the $250 million is au- 
thorized to be borrowed directly from the 
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Treasury Department, bypassing the usual 
appropriations’ procedures. Thus, the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations would not have 
an opportunity to review the program and 
obtain a justification by the agency for the 
expenditure of these funds. This experi- 
mental nature of the program would seem 
to make a periodic Congressional review im- 
perative. This procedure is, of course, at 
variance with the other SBA-loan programs 
which are financed by regular appropriations, 
This bill should be defeated. In sum, it 
would place the Federal Government in the 
position of undertaking an impossible as- 
signment with unworkable tools. It would 
be a disservice to the small-business concerns 
of our country to present this program as an 
effective means to meet their long-term 
financing problems. It would be more 
realistic and practical for the Congress to 
strengthen the existing programs of the 
Small Business Administration rather than 
to perpetrate this new intrusion by the Fed- 
eral Government into private business. 
Homer E. CAPEHART. 
JoHN W. BRICKER. 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an article 
from the American Banker of May 29, 
1958, entitled “Small Business Aid Meas- 
ure Seen Clearing Senate; Meets ABA 
Specifications.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL Am MEASURE SEEN 
CLEARING SENATE; MEETS ABA SPECIFICA- 
TIONS 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—The small busi- 
ness capital aid bill, as reported by the 
Senate Banking Committee, generally meets 
the specifications of the American Bankers 
Association and is expected to clear the Sen- 
ate with little opposition. 

Meanwhile, the House Banking Committee 
is preparing to begin executive sessions next 
week to consider a series of bills taken up 
during the unemployment hearings. One of 
these is the Patman-Johnson Small Busi- 
ness Investment bill, slated for consideration 
after the Community Facilities measure. 

The Senate bill cleared yesterday by the 
committee follows the two cardinal points 
made in testimony in April by Carl M. Flora, 
vice president of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, and chairman of 
the ABA Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion. These are: 

1. Avoid setting up a new agency to ad- 
minister the new investment program, en- 
trusting the job to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, or alternatively to the Small Business 
Administration. The committee chose the 
latter. 

2. The committee also complied with the 
recommendation for flexible interest rates. 
The bill provides that the Small Business 
Administration shall set the rates, which 
leaves them not entirely free as the ABA 
would have preferred, but avoids fixing them 
by law as the original Fulbright bill would 
have done. 

TREASURY TO SUPPLY REVOLVING FUND 

The Treasury is directed by the bill to 
furnish up to $250 million in a revolving 
fund to make loans to newly chartered 
small-business investment companies and 
to State development companies. 

To start business, the investment com- 
panies would need $300,000 of paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus. Up to half of this would 
be provided permissively by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, but the concept is that 
most of the companies’ funds would come 
from private sources. The stock would be 
available for purchase by individuals, part- 
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nerships, corporations, and financial institu- 
tions such as insurance companies and banks 
which are members of the Federal Reserve 
or FDIC. 

The committee varied from the course set 
by the ABA in one significant respect. 

The ABA design would make this a 3-year 
program, the investment companies to be 
rechartered on a permanent basis by the 
States. The committee, however, altered 
this to limit the chartering of new invest- 
ment companies to 3 years, but did not re- 
quire conversion to State charters. 

TREND TOWARD FEDERAL CHARTERS 

Actually, under the tax-benefit provisions 
of the bill, the trend would be toward rather 
than from Federal charters, and the bill pro- 
vides that the State development companies 
may convert to Federal charters in order to 
obtain the tax privileges. 

The Senate bill has little resemblance to 
the Patman-Johnson measure, by which the 
starting source of funds would be a drain on 
the surplus of the Federal Reserve System, 
amounting to the unused allotment of $27.5 
million in the section 13 (b) reserve and 
levies on the regional banks totaling $100 
million. 

The Senate bill repeals section 13 (b) en- 
tirely, and directs that the $27.5 million be 
established by the Treasury as a special fund 
from which the Small Business Administra- 
tor can make grants to colleges, States and 
other organizaitons for research into busi- 
ness problems and counseling of small-busi- 
ness firms. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and en- 
grossment of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3651) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, there are times, even on the 
floor of the Senate, when silence is 
golden. I had intended to make a major 
speech today in support of S. 3651, which 
has been passed by the Senate. It be- 
came clear, as the day passed, that the 
parliamentary situation was such that 
the speech might delay passage of the 
bill and would, therefore, be unwise. So 
I refrained from making the speech, but 
I should like the Record to show that 
S. 3651 was supported by me and that I 
voted in favor of it in the voice vote 
which was taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that S. 3651, as amended, may be 
printed, so that it may be distributed to 
the many people who I am sure will want 
to have it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Record show that I, too, was among the 
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Members of the Senate who supported 
S. 3651, to make more readily available 
capital and long-term credit to small- 
business concerns. 

Like the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], who spoke briefly 
earlier on this subject, I also refrained 
from any discussion during the consid- 
eration of the bill, so that the bill might 
be passed more expeditiously. However, 
I want the Recorp to show that I am one 
of the Senators from a State which is 
extremely hard hit by the recession in 
the lumber industry. This has been 
caused by the tight-money program, 
which has had so adverse an impact in 
roles past 4 years on residential construc- 
tion. 

Because 75 percent of the output of 
our Oregon sawmills and lumber yards 
goes into the construction of homes, any 
great reduction or diminution in resi- 
dential home construction has an adverse 
and unfavorable impact on the Oregon 
business climate. This unfortunately 
has resulted in a distressingly large num 
ber of small-business failures in the 
State of Oregon, my native State. 

I was privileged to be among those who 
supported S. 3651, which we hope at least 
to some degree will ameliorate the diffi- 
culty which so many small-business con- 
cerns face in the retaining of funds for 
legitimate expansion and improvement 
of their business establishments. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 12540, Order 
No. 1688. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12540) making appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not expect to have this bill 
discussed today. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLtanp] will present it to- 
morrow, but I did want the bill before 
the Senate. 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
president of the North Carolina Bar 
Association, Mr. William W. Taylor, Jr., 
who is of course one of the outstanding 
lawyers of the State of North Carolina, 
has written me enclosing a copy of a 
letter expressing his views with regard 
to the bill S. 2646. Because of the immi- 
nence of consideration of this bill by the 
Senate, and the great interest which 
many of my colleagues have expressed 
in it, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Taylor’s letter to me, together with the 
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text of the letter which he enclosed, may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTH CAROLINA Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Warrenton, N. C., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. JORN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: I enclose herewith a 
copy of a letter which I have written to 
Senator Javirs in reply to a letter from him 
in which he requested a statement of my 
views on the Jenner-Butler bill. You are free 
to use this letter in any way you see fit, 
if you feel that it will contribute anything to 
the successful passage of the above bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. W. TAYLOR, Jr. 
May 26, 1958. 
WLAN W. TAYLOR, Jr., Esq., 
President, North Carolina Bar Asso- 
ciation, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dear Mn. TAYLOR: It was thoughtful of you 
to share with me a copy of your comments to 
Senator Javirs in regard to the Jenner-Butler 
bill. Your support of the objective of this 
bill is most encouraging, and I hope that the 
Congress during the present session will take 
action in this important respect. 

With best wishes and warmest personal 
regards. Iam, 

Cordially, 
JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator, 


NORTH CAROLINA BAR ASSOCIATION, 
May 15, 1958. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javits, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Javits: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 9, addressed to me as 
president of the North Carolina Bar Associ- 
ation. In replying to your letter I do not 
propose to speak for the North Carolina Bar 
Association, and am expressing only my in- 
dividual views. However, I am of the opin- 
ion that they are concurred in by an over- 
whelming majority of the lawyers in North 
Carolina, 

I disagree most heartily with the views 
expressed by you. In view of the Supreme 
Court’s apparent determination to set it- 
self up as a third legislative chamber, I 
feel very strongly that, unless some meas- 
ures are enacted which will curb the Court, 
our system of constitutional government 
under law as we have known it in this 
country will not continue long. It has al- 
Ways been my understanding of the Con- 
stitution of the United States that legis- 
lative changes were the function of Con- 
gress and that the Supreme Court’s duty 
was to pass on legal questions, not to at- 
tempt to impress the individual philos- 
ophies of the several members of the Court 
upon the laws of this country. 

I am happy to refer you to the addresses 
recently delivered at Harvard Law School by 
the Honorable Learned Hand of your State, 
whom I consider the outstanding jurist 
living today. These addresses have been 
published by the Harvard University Press 
in book form under the title of “The Bill 
of Rights.” The following quotation from 
this book, appearing on pages 70 and 71, is, 
in my opinion, an excellent comment on the 
present problems arising from judicial usur- 
pation of power. 

“Another supposed advantage of the 
wider power of review seems to be that by 
‘the moral radiation of its decisions’ a 
court may point the way to a resolution of 
the social conflicts involved better than any 
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likely to emerge from a legislature. In oth- 
er words, courts may light the way to a 
saner world and ought to be encouraged to 
do so. I should indeed be glad to believe it, 
and it may be that my failure hitherto to 
observe it is owing to some personal de- 
fect of vision; but at any rate judges have 
large areas left unoccupied by legislation 
within which to exercise this benign func- 
tion. Besides, for a judge to serve as com- 
munal mentor appears to me a very du- 
bious addition to his duties and one apt 
to interfere with their proper discharge.” 

The Honorable Sam J. Ervin, a member 
of the North Carolina Bar Association and 
formerly an outstanding member of the 
Supreme Court of this State, is a member 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee which 
reported out the Jenner-Butler bill. I am 
satisfied that Senator Ervin's stand on this 
bill is heartily endorsed by the people of 
this State, both lawyers and laymen. 

I do not think that the Jenner-Butler 
bill is perfect. However, in view of the fact 
that it is apparently the best antidote yet 
proposed for judicial usurpation, I hope 
most sincerely that it will pass. My chief 
regret is that it is not stronger and does 
not cover more areas in which the Court 
has invaded the province of the legislature 
and the rights reserved to the States. 

Any comment on Senate Joint Resolution 
169 is probably superfluous. However, I am 
at a loss to understand how any lawyer 
could seriously propose a constitutional 
amendment to enlarge the powers of the 
Supreme Court, in the light of the numer- 
ous highly questionable decisions handed 
down by that Court in the past few years— 
decisions which have been openly criticized 
by many of the ablest lawyers in the United 
States. 

I appreciate your writing me on this sub- 
ject and giving me an opportunity to ex- 
press my personal views. I have been very 
much concerned for some years with the 
trend of Supreme Court decisions, espe- 
cially as they have dealt with the rights 
reserved to the States by the Constitution, 
with the Communist menace in this coun- 
try, and with matters traditionally within 
the legislative and not the judicial field. 
While I have the highest respect for the Su- 
preme Court of this country, I do not con- 
sider that its individual members are above 
criticism, and since they do not apparently 
intend to correct their own decisions which 
are generally considered to be erroneous, 
there is no alternative but to enact legis- 
lation that will correct them or that will, 
at least, prevent their repetition. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. TAYLOR, Jr. 


RETIREMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL LEADERS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Dr. John M. Lumley, execu- 
tive assistant, division of legislation and 
Federal relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has handed me a copy 
of the Rural Education News for May. 
In it I find that a large number of very 
able Pennsylvania school leaders have 
retired during 1958. These men have 
been of inestimable value to hundreds of 
thousands of Pennsylvania school chil- 
dren. 

Mr. President, I feel that we should 
take recognition of this fine service, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
containing the names of those 17 
men be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL LEADERS RETIRE 


Four hundred and seventy-three years is a 
long time in a country superintendent's 
office, but that is the combined record of 
17 Pennsylvania county superintendents and 
2 assistants who are retiring this year. These 
17 men have spent a total of 673 years in 
public education, 276 of those years as county 
superintendents, and 190 years as assistant 
county superintendents. 

All of these men are retiring at the end 
of this term, leaving education in Penn- 
sylvania much better organized as to its 
education program than they found it. The 
inestimable value of their efforts in behalf 
of hundreds of thousands of Pennsylvania 
children is noteworthy. Space does not per- 
mit the deserved recognition to which each 
is entitled, but following are their names, 
counties, years of service in the county 
office, as county superintendent, or assistant: 

D. A. Yingling, Clearfield, 43 years (16-27); 
John T. Connell, Butler, 40 years (38-2); 
Fred Diehl, Montour, 40 years (40-0); James 
Hughes, Westmoreland, 37 years (8-29); Ray 
M. Cole, Columbia, 37 years (20-17); Frank 
Magill, Huntington, 33 years (12-21); D. C. 
Longenecker, Greene, 32 years (20-12); Ho- 
bart Farber, Lehigh, 32 years (16-16); N. W. 
Geiss, Berks, 32 years (12-20); John H. 
Hughes, Jefferson, 27 years (27-0); Homer 
B. Ammerman, Wayne, 26 years (12-14); 
Frank L. Watson, Forest, 24 years (24-0); 
R. F. Conway, Lawrence, 21 years (8-13); 
William Mowry, Bedford, 20 years (16-4); 
A. J. McMullen, Fayette, 20 years (6-14); 
Earl K. Stock, Centre, 12 years (0-12); Jacob 
Wetzel, Centre, 6 years (0-6). 


PROGRESS REPORT ON UNITED 
STATES - SOVIET EXCHANGE 
AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
part of my remarks in the body of the 
Recorp the latest progress report on the 
4-month-old cultural, technical, and 
educational exchange program between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
prepared for me by the East-West Con- 
tacts Staff of the Department of State. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Listed below is a summary of progress 
made so far under the United States-U. S. 
S. R. exchange agreements announced Jan- 
uary 27, 1958, as reported by the State 
Department's East-West Contact Staff. The 
subdivisions refer to the sections of the 
original agreement: 

SECTION II. EXCHANGES OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION BROADCASTS 

The American industry has been invited 
to submit lists of programs to the Depart- 
ment of State which interested companies 
may wish to offer to the Soviet Government 
for sale or for exchange. The Department 
has submitted some documentary programs 
to the Soviet Government for consideration. 
A meeting is to be held this summer at 


Moscow to discuss implementation of this 
section. 


SECTION III. EXCHANGE OF GROUPS OF SPECIAL< 
188 IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND 
MEDICINE 
(1) Nineteen American iron and steel del- 

egates (ind experts) are now visiting 

the Soviet Union. An American plastics 
delegation arrived in the U. S. S. R. on June 

2. Corresponding Soviet delegations will 
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come to the United States in the fall of 1958. 
Other exchanges of industrial delegations 
are in prospect. 
(2) Six American agricultural delegations 
and six Soviet agricultural delegations will 
be exchanged between now and the end of 
1958. The first Soviet delegation will arrive 
in June. Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
will also visit the Soviet Union on the invi- 
tation of the Soviet Minister of Agriculture. 

(3) An American delegation in radiobiol- 
ogy may shortly visit the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets have proposed three delegations in 
the medical field to visit the United States 
in the fall. 

(4) There has been no progress with re- 
gard to a fisheries exchange. Such an ex- 
change may take place in 1959. 


SECTION IV. VISITS BY REPRESENTATIVES OF cur. 
TURAL, CIVIC, YOUTH, AND STUDENT GROUPS 
(1) Am exchange of delegations of com- 

posers is to take place in the fall of 1958. 

The Soviet delegation will include Shostako- 

vich and Khachaturian, and the American 

composers will include Norman Dello Joio, 

Howard Hanson, Roger Sessions, and others. 

Sculptors and painters will also be exchanged 

in September and October 1958. An ex- 

change of writers is anticipated within 4 or 5 

months. 

(2) An American delegation of women 
doctors is now in the Soviet Union, as reci- 
procity for a visit by Soviet women doctors 
in 1957. There will be an exchange this 
summer of 40 American young people of col- 
lege age and 20 Soviet youths. 

(3) An exchange has just been completed 
of visits by six Soviet youth and student 
editors and a similiar delegation of Amer- 
icans, 

(4) An exchange of visits by the mayors of 
Boston and Leningrad has been suggested by 
the Soviets. 


SECTION V. EXCHANGE OF VISITS OF DELEGA- 
TIONS OF DEPUTIES OF THE SUPREME SOVIET 
OF THE U, 8. 8. R. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has considered this matter and decided for 
the present to take no further action. 


SECTION VII. JOINT CONFERENCES ON U. S. S. R. 
AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ORGANIZA- 
TION 


Nothing as yet concluded. 


SECTION VII, COOPERATION IN THE FIELD OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

Discussions with Soviet representatives 
were held during April, the American dele- 
gation consisting of Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent, Motion Picture Association of America, 
and Turner B. Shelton, director, Motion 
Picture Service, United States Information 
Agency. It is expected that these discus- 
sions will be resumed in the not too distant 
future. 


SECTION VIII. EXCHANGE OF THEATRICAL, 


(1) The Philadelphia Symphony began a 
2-week tour in the Soviet Union in May 
1958, with glowing press reports of success. 
The ballet troupe of the Bolshoi Theater is 
to come to the United States in February 
1959. 

(2) E. Gilels, pianist, and L. Kogan, 
violinist, mentioned in this section of the 
Agreement, have already visited the United 
States; Blanche Thebom, vocalist, has 
visited the Soviet Union, and L. Warren, 
vocalist, is there now. 

(3) Leopold Stokowski is now in the 
Soviet Union to conduct four or five times. 
Various Soviet artists have been booked 
commercially for tours in the United States 
during the coming fall and winter. 
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(4) The Moiseyev Folk Dance Ensemble is 
now touring in the United States. It is to 
be in Washington June 16. 

(5) Plans are being made for an exchange 
of choreographic groups. 

SECTION IX. VISITS BY SCIENTISTS 

(1)-(3) The presidents of the American 
and Soviet academies of sciences are to 
meet in July to lay the groundwork for ex- 
changes of scientific personnel under these 
sections. Meanwhile scientists have been 
going back and forth to scientific confer- 
ences. 

(4) Exchanges of medical scientists are to 
take place in the fall of 1958. 

(5) No progress has been made on ex- 
changes of scientists in the agricultural 
field provided for in this section. 


SECTION x. EXCHANGE OF UNIVERSITY 
DELEGATIONS 

(1) American delegations in sciences and 
liberal arts will visit the Soviet Union in 
June 1958, and Soviet delegations will come 
to the United States in the latter part of 
1958 and 1959. An American delegation in 
higher education, including eight college 
presidents, will go to the Soviet Union late 
in June, and a Soviet delegation will recip- 
rocate during the coming winter. 

(2) Universities are now arranging ex- 
changes of professors and instructors pro- 
vided for in this section. 

(3) Exchanges of graduate students are to 
take place for the academic year 1958-59, 
commencing this fall. 

(4) An American delegation sponsored by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and headed by the Commissioner 
of Education has now returned from the 
Soviet Union. A Soviet delegation will visit 
the United States later. 


SECTION XI, EXCHANGE OF INDIVIDUAL ATHLETES 
AND ATHLETIC TEAMS 

(1) (2) American basketball teams re- 

cently competed in the Soviet Union; Soviet 

teams are to come to the United States next 


year. 

(3) (4) A Soviet wrestling team competed 
in the United States in April. An American 
team is to go to the Soviet Union next year. 

(5) (6) An American track team is to com- 
pete in the Soviet Union this summer; a 
Soviet team is to come to the United States 
next year. 

(7) Soviet weightlifters competed in the 
United States in May 1958. 

(8) An American hockey team played in 
the Soviet Union recently. A reciprocal visit 
is anticipated. 

(9) Soviet-American chess competition is 
being arranged. 

(10) American oarsmen are to race at Mos- 
cow in July 1958. 


SECTION XII. DEVELOPMENT OF TOURISM 


Four or five thousand American tourists 
are expected to visit the Soviet Union this 
year. It is possible that several hundred 
Soviet tourists may visit the United States. 

The United States has asked that the So- 
viet Union ease its curbs on travel by Amer- 
icans and has stated its willingness to ease 
restrictions on Soviet travel in the United 
States on a reciprocal basis. 


SECTION XIII. EXCHANGE OF EXHIBITS AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Plans are underway for an American ex- 
hibit on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
at Moscow and Leningrad in late 1958 or 
early 1959. The Soviets may present recip- 
rocal exhibits at New York and Washington 
late in 1958 or early in 1959. 

Exchanges of publications, etc., under this 
section are being develo: 


Preparatory studies are in progress. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
no doubt that progress is being made. 
I believe, however, that Congress can 
help to step-up the pace at which we will 
offer to implement our cultural exchange 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Con- 
gress should make available upon recom- 
mendation by the Executive Branch the 
necessary money and authority to ac- 
complish this end. Special consideration 
should be given to student exchanges 
which should be planned on a much 
larger scale than is presently envisioned. 

The East-West Contacts Staff reports 
that some graduate student exchanges 
will start this fall, and that one exchange 
trip of six Soviet youths and student 
editors with a similar United States 
group has already been completed. In- 
terviews with these young Americans 
who visited Russia reveal that the aver- 
age Soviet citizen was enormously curi- 
ous about each of them individually and 
very interested if badly informed on 
current American attitudes and issues. 

In turn, these students returned home 
to the United States much better ac- 
quainted with the rigid functioning of 
a Communist society and the average 
Russian’s lack of choice regarding edu- 
cation, career and future—his total sub- 
servience to the ends of the state. Such 
knowledge should prove indispensable to 
them and those they speak to in assess- 
ing the real motives behind future cold 
war propaganda by the Russian leaders. 

The agreements negotiated by Am- 
bassador William Lucy for the United 
States and Ambassador Georgi Zaroubin 
for Russia could be a key factor in help- 
ing to ease East-West tensions. As long 
as true American aims and aspirations 
are blacked out to those living behind 
the Iron Curtain deep inside the Soviet 
Union, there is much less hope for fruit- 
ful negotiations at high level or even 
summit conferences. However, if the 
actual arguments and viewpoints on 
both sides are exposed to the Russian as 
they are being exposed daily to the 
American people, then there may be 
created a climate in which fruitful nego- 
tiations may be had. 

The programs under the Lacy-Zarou- 
bin agreements include exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, visits by specialists 
in agriculture and medicine, industrial 
experts, athletic teams, and, most im- 
portant, exchange of radio and TV 
broadcasts plus motion-picture films. 
They offer, to my mind, one of the best 
opportunities we now have to build up 
some favorable climate of opinion in 
Russia which must be created if summit 
negotiations on disarmament are to have 
a real chance of substantial successes. 

The State Department’s east-west 
contacts staff reports that plans have al- 
ready been concluded for a cultural ex- 
change which will bring Russian com- 
posers Shostakovich and Khachaturan 
to the United States, while Norman Del- 
lo Joio, Howard Hanson, and Roger Ses- 
sions are among the Americans who will 
visit the Soviet Union; six agricultural 
delegations will be exchanged with the 
first Russian group arriving here this 
month and United States Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson going to Russia later 
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on at the invitation of the Soviet Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. 

The exchange of scientific personnel 
will be discussed by heads of the Ameri- 
can and Soviet academies of science next 
month. Also under discussion is a Soviet 
proposal that the mayors of Boston and 
Leningrad make exchange visits, and 
later this year or in early 1959 there may 
be an exchange of exhibits on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy with the Amer- 
ican display in Moscow and Leningrad 
and the Russian display in New York 
and Washington. The contacts staff 
said that while several Russian tourists 
are expected to visit the United States 
this year, between four and five thou- 
sand Americans will go to Russia. 

Mr. President, the main thing which 
I think needs to be done, aside from all 
the matters now under negotiation, is 
a very broad-scale exchange of students 
and professors. We are talking now 
about 20 postgraduate students for each 
country, which does not begin to rate, 
considering the size of the problem. We 
ought to be talking at least in terms 
of hundreds. This would require financ- 
ing, and Congress at that point comes 
into the program actively. 

The whole question of tourism as be- 
tween the respective countries is again 
a proper field for Congressional action. 
I shall offer later in the week bills im- 
plementing Clarence Randall’s report, 
the Presidential report on the question 
of tourism, which was produced by vir- 
tue of an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act which I had the honor 
of offering last year. 

Mr. President, though progress is be- 
ing made, the problem is very urgent 
with respect to the East-West exchanges, 
in order to provide a climate in which 
negotiations for disarmament and other 
things may have effect. These negotia- 
tions do not seem to have much effect 
at this moment. We should do all we 
can, as well as ask the executive depart- 
ments to do their part, in forwarding 
the program more actively and quickly. 


GROWTH AND HARVESTING OF 
TIMBER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the April 4, 1958, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report is a special report warn- 
ing of a future timber shortage which 
will surprise many of my colleagues who 
have seen studies indicating that the 
annual growth of timber is in balance 
with the annual cut. However true this 
may be at the present time, due to the 
leadership of such able men as Dr. Rich- 
ard E. McArdle, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, U. S. News & 
World Report aptly points out that by 
1975 loggers will be cutting down 14 
percent more sawtimber than is being 
grown, and by the year 2000 growth will 
be behind logging operations by 76 per- 
cent. One of every four trees being cut 
will be replaced. These predictions, Mr. 
President, are based on an extensive 
forest survey which was begun by the 
United States Forest Service in 1955. 
In summing up the extensive 700-page 
study, Dr. McArdle stated: 

To meet future timber demands will take 
earnest effort. There are no grounds for 
complacency. What we do in the next 10 or 
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20 years will determine whether we shall 
enable our children and their children to 
enjoy the timber abundance that we our- 
selves know. 


So that my fellow Members of the 
Senate will have the opportunity of 
studying this vital warning of the pos- 
sible loss of a resource so much a part 
of our lives that we often overlook its 
value, I ask unanimous consent that 
U. S. News & World Report’s farsighted 
article entitled “Official Warning: Tim- 
ber Shortage Ahead,” be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In fairness, Mr. President, to another 
point of view which is held by promi- 
nent members of the timber industry, I 
ask that a later article from the May 
16, 1958, issue of U. S. News & World 
Report entitled Timber Industry Says: 
No Shortage Ahead” be printed in the 
Recorp. The importance of the policy 
decisions to the American people, which 
will result from the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of one of these two divergent points 
of view, demands that they receive the 
close attention of Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From U. S. News & World Report of April 
4, 1958] 
OFFICIAL WARNING: TIMBER SHORTAGE AHEAD 


Unless this Nation gets busy, it stands to 
lose a priceless natural resource—the vast 
forests and woodlands that provide it with 
timber. 

That’s the gist of a new inventory of trees 
just made public by the United States For- 
est Service. In this report, officials warn 
that, without startling changes in forestry 
practices, the United States faces this pros- 
pect: 

By 1975, loggers will be cutting down 
about about 14 percent more saw timber 
than is being grown each year. The annual 
loss will be about 9.6 billion board-feet a 
year. 

By the year 2000, the annual loss will be 
up to 80.2 billion board-feet, with growth 
lagging behind logging operations by 76 per- 
cent. To put it another way, the United 
States will be replacing only about one tree 
for every four it chops down and processes 
into lumber, pulp, firewood, and other prod- 
ucts. 

If things keep going the way they are now, 
the United States will be using up its trees 
far faster than it is growing them by 1975. 
by the turn of the century—42 years from 
now—much of the vast forest land now so 
much a part of the American scene will be 
replaced by stump-filled expanses. 

GOOD BALANCE NOW 


These findings will surprise many people. 
They have seen reports that the annual 
growth of timber in this country now is 
pretty well in balance with the amount cut 
each year. The survey bears this out, stat- 
ing that in 1952, the last year in which a 
complete growth survey was run, annual 
growth amounted to 47.3 billion board-feet, 
compared to an annual use of 48.8 billion 
board-feet. Partial surveys since 1952 indi- 
cated that growth and use still remain in 
good balance. 

Actually, annual timber growth today is 
up over a decade ago by nearly 10 percent. 
Much of the credit for this, officials state, 
is due to the wise practices of today's lum- 
bering men who have replaced the lumber 
barons of the past whose practice was to 
“cut out and git out.” 

On the commercial forest land owned by 
the forest industries—lumbering firms, 
pulpwood companies, and others—the sur- 
vey finds things in good shape. Eighty per- 
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cent of the recently cut land owned by the 
forest industries is rated in good condition 
to produce for the future. The same finding 
is reported for 80 percent of the forest 
land owned by Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. 

TROUBLE AHEAD. 


The problem America faces is this: There 
is only so much forest land available—489 
million acres, according to the survey. 
There is no prospect of any more. 

Of this 489 million acres, 55 percent is 
held in relatively small acreages by 4.5 mil- 
lion private owners. These are the farm 
wood lots and small private forests. Only 
40 percent of this land, most of which lies 
east of the Mississippi River, is rated by the 
survey as being in good condition to produce 
for the future. 

“Improving these millions of small forests 
is America’s most important forestry job,” 
the report states. And the main thing that 
needs to be done is to plant more trees to 
take the place of those that have been 
logged out of the farm wood lots and private 
forests. 

JOB: PUT LAND TO WORK 

Despite the fact that tree planting in the 
United States has been increasing rapidly, 
the job that remains to be done is enor- 
mous. In 1957, a record 1 billion trees 
were planted on a million acres. Yet, ac- 
cording to the survey, there are still 52 
million acres of potential forest land stand- 
ing idle. 

Thus, unless the present rate of planting 
is stepped up, it will take more than 50 
years to put these idle acres back to work. 

In addition to speeding up the planting 
of trees, it will be necessary to cut down 
annual losses from fire, insects, and disease. 

All told, 12.7 billion board-feet were lost 
to these and other minor causes in 1952. 
That was about one-fourth of the total cut 
of saw timber in that year. 

The biggest problem caused by these de- 
structive agents each year, however, is the 
amount of growth that is lost. In 1952, the 
growth loss was 31.1 billion board-feet, close 
to two-thirds of the year’s total growth. Dis- 
ease was found to be the worst enemy of the 
trees, accounting for more than half the 
damage. Fire ranked second and insects 
third. 

BASIS FOR PREDICTIONS 


The blueprint of United States timber re- 
sources and future needs is based on an ex- 
tensive survey, which was begun in 1955. 
It is the first such inventory taken since 
1945. Results of the survey are found in a 
700-page report just published by the Forest 
Service. The estimates reported here are 
based on medium level projections, which as- 
sume a population of 215 million and a gross 
national product of $630 billion in 1975. For 
the year 2000, population is set at 275 million 
and gross national product at $1,200 billion. 

The implications of the report are very 
much on the minds of those whose job it is 
to plan for future needs. Says Richard E. 
McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, in 
pointing up the importance of wood to the 
country's economy: 

“From cradle to coffin, wood is more a part 
of our lives than most Americans realize. 
We use it in so many ways that, like bread, 
we take it for granted.” 

The basic strong demand for wood is re- 
vealed in the report, which states that ‘‘wood 
is not losing out in the market place.” De- 
mand for some wood products has not grown 
as fast as the Nation’s economy, but other 
things made from wood have come along to 
more than take up the slack. 

Per capita consumption of lumber, for 
example, has dropped more than 50 percent 
since 1900. As a result, total use of lumber 
still is about the same as in 1900. On the 
other hand, there has been a phenomenal 
increase in recent years in both the total and 
per capita consumption of pulpwood. 
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. Pul now accounts for more than 
one-fourth of all industrial wood used. In 
the early 1900’s it made up only 2 percent 
of industrial wood usage. One reason, of 
course, for the big increase in pulpwood use 
is the ever-increasing amount of paper that 
goes into newspapers and magazines. Then, 
too, pulpwood is used for a wide variety of 
products that have become a part of the 

American way of living in recent years— 

cereal boxes, facial tissues, paper hand 

towels, rayon clothing, and a number of 
chemicals. 

Plywood and veneer wood are products 
that have enjoyed a sharp increase in use 
over recent years. Since 1906, the amount 
of timber going into these items has in- 
creased tenfold. 

Summing up the Forest Service report, 
Mr. McArdle states: “To meet future timber 
demands will take earnest effort. Meeting 
those needs will require not only early ac- 
tion but an intensity of forestry practices 
that will startle many of us. There are no 
grounds for complacency. What we do in 
the next 10 or 20 years will determine 
whether we shall grow enough timber to 
enable our children and their children to 
enjoy the timber abundance that we our- 
selves know.” 

WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW ABOUT THE LUMBER 
SUPPLY—ESTIMATES FROM AN EXTENSIVE 
New SURVEY BY THE UNITED STATES FOREST 
SERVICE * 

ANNUAL GROWTH OF SAW TIMBER 


In 1975, United States will need 68.2 bil- 
lion board feet. 

In 1975, United States will have, if current 
forestry practices are continued, 58.6 billion 
board feet. 

Shortage by 1975, 9.6 billion board feet. 

In 2000, United States will need 105.4 bil- 
lion board feet. 

In 2000, United States will have, if current 
forestry practices are continued, 25.2 billion 
board feet. 

Shortage by 2000, 80.2 billion board feet. 


[From U. S. News & World Report of 
May 16, 1958] 
TIMBER INDUSTRY Says: No SHORTAGE AHEAD 


‘The men who log the Nation’s forests are 
convinced that the United States is not head- 
ing into a timber shortage in the years 
ahead. 

Recently the United States Forest Service 
said that the day could come when American 
forests would be unable to keep up with the 
demand for timber unless startling changes 
were made in forestry practices. Officials of 
the forestry industry insist, however, that 
there is no real danger of this. 

As it is, timber production now Is running 
ahead of use. The chart on these pages, 
based on projections published by the For- 
est Industries Council, shows timber growth 
being maintained at a safe level above timber 
cut to the end of the century. 

The annual growth of timber in the United 
States, by latest estimates of the Forest 
Service, is running ahead of demand by 3.5 
billion cubic feet, a margin of about 32 
percent. By 1975, according to the industry 
projections, the annual growth will be ahead 
of demand by 6.1 billion cubic feet, a margin 
of 49 percent. By the year 2000, the industry 
figures show, the margin still will be 33 
percent. 

Actually, there is no sharp disagreement 
between officials of the Government’s Forest 
Service and those of the American forest 
industry. 

Forest Service officials state that their re- 
port is intended to give a picture of what 
could happen in the future—not necessarily 
what will happen. Industry officials say they 


Based on a medium level projection of 
demand for timber, 
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are confident the timber industry can make 
the startling changes needed in forestry prac- 
tices to obtain from United States forests 
the growth that will supply a rising demand 
for wood and the products made from it. 


HOW PICTURE CHANGED 


Industry officials point to the progress that 
has been made in the last 40 years. In 1918, 
lumbermen were logging off trees more than 
four times as fast as they were being grown. 
In 1936, trees still were being cut faster than 
total growth each year, by about 19 percent. 
But now the picture has changed. 

You get an idea of just how much timber 
is being grown in American forests from 
these statistics: There is enough saw timber 
grown each day to load a train of boxcars 
530 miles long or to build 15,500 one-family 
frame houses. 

Foresters look for the annual amount of 
forest growth to keep on rising. A big rea- 
son: Experience shows growth in reforested 
areas to be much more rapid than it was 
in the old, virgin-timber stands. An indus- 
try report states: “In every section of the 
Nation where the virgin forests have been 
cut and replaced by young forests, annual 
growth is well ahead of removal.“ 

Today, in the South, where much of the 
timber is cut from reforested areas, growth 
of softwood-timber is 24 percent greater than 
the cut. In the North, growth of this kind 
of timber is 4 percent ahead of cut. Out 
West, softwood-timber growth is about half 
the cut. The Western forests are old, ma- 
ture stands that suffer heavy losses from 
disease and insects. The industry holds 
that, as these old forests are harvested and 
replanted, growth will increase sharply. 


MORE WOOD PER TREE 


In addition to getting more growth from 
the Nation’s forest lands, industry experts 
expect to get more finished products from 
each tree cut down in the years ahead. 

Not too many years ago, only about a 
third of the wood from each tree was used. 
Today some of the modern mills are using 
up to around three-fourths of each tree. 
Thinner blades on saws make less sawdust. 
Waste pieces from sawmills are tossed into 
machines that chip them up to be used 
for pulpwood. New gluing processes make 
former waste pieces usable for “glued up” 
products of many kinds. 

In addition, the new processes make it pos- 

sible to use trees that a logger wouldn’t 
have touched in years past. Chemical 
processes recently developed now make for- 
mer “weed” trees a source of supply for pulp 
mills, 
All these trends, say industry experts, will 
be accelerated in the future. Also helping 
to meet the future demand for wood is the 
prospect that loses from insects, disease and 
forest fires will be reduced. 

Foresters both inside and outside of Gov- 
ernment agree that meeting tomorrow’s 
timber needs requires prompt action today. 
This is especially true for the supply of 
sawtimber—that is, trees of commercial 
species providing usable saw logs. 

To be of sawtimber size, a tree must 
have a diameter of at least 9 inches. It 
takes a long time to grow such trees. For- 
esters give these figures for “minimum” 
stands of three important kinds: 

For Douglas-fir, one of the best lumber 
trees in the Northwest, it takes 50 years. 
For loblolly pines, which are widely grown 
in the South, it takes 45 years. For the 
ponderosa pines of the West, the minimum 
is 80 to 90 years. 

A minimum stand is described as one that 
would be just barely profitable for logging 
operations. To produce the kind of stands 
that lumbermen like to log from takes an 
additional 20 to 30 years for loblolly pines 
and 50 years more for Douglas-fir and pon- 
derosa pines. 

The importance of saw timber is seen in 
the fact that it now produces about 80 to 85 
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percent of the wood supply for all purposes, 
and is expected to be the basic source of 
wood in the future. 

Many of the trees that will furnish saw- 
timber 20, 30, or 50 years hence are growing 
now in forest areas that have been logged 
and then replanted for new growth many 
years ago. Officials of the Forest Service 
credit the forest industry with an excel- 
lent job of reforestation. 

Research by lumbering firms has deter- 
mined the best methods of logging to pro- 
mote natural reforestation. In the Doug- 
las-fir forests of the Northwest, for exam- 
ple, an area is “clear cut” because the new 

must have sunshine to grow. A 
block of trees is left in the proper location 
so that the prevailing winds will scatter 
seed over the area logged off. Many com- 
panies speed up reforestation by scattering 
seed from helicopters. 


EMPHASIS ON WOOD LOTS 

A big problem facing the Forest Service 
and the forest industry is that there is Just 
so much land available for growing trees 
489 million acres. Fifty-five percent of 
this land is held in woodlots on farms 
and in small private forests. Most of these 
small holdings are east of the Mississippi 
River. 

It is from these small tracts that much 
of the increased growth to meet future 
timber needs must come. As one way to 
step up the harvest from these hold- 
ings, the forest industry is offering help 
to their owners through the tree-farm 
plan. Through this plan, farmers and others 
who have woodlots and small forests can 
get forestry advice, tree seedlings and heip 
in marketing “crops.” 

In the South, many sawmills and pulp 
plants lean heavily on the small forest tracts 
and have a small army of foresters lending 
assistance to their owners. 

The Forest Service and the State for- 
estry agencies cooperate in the tree-farm 
plan and in other industry aid of this na- 
ture. In addition, the Federal and State 
foresters have programs of their own in 
operation. This autumn, the Forest Service 
will hold meetings all across the country to 
get additional suggestions on how to step up 
the output from woodlots and small forests. 

WHERE EXPERTS AGREE 

Although experts differ somewhat on ways 
and means of meeting future forest needs; 
there is broad agreement that these needs 
can be met. Says Richard E. McArdle, Chief 
of the Forest Service: 

“Tomorrow the Nation's needs for timber 
will be strikingly greater than today or at 
any time in the past. We have the poten- 
tial to meet that need if we fully apply our. 
forestry knowledge and skills promptly, with 
vigor and determination. There are no 
grounds for complacency.” 

With this view, experts of the forest in- 
dustry agree. 


Why lumbermen are not worried about the 
timber supply 


In billion cubic fect, estimated] 


Industry estimates 
show— 


In the 1950’s—United States 
is growing more timber 
than it uses 

By 1975—Timber growth is 
to be still further ahead 


of 
United States demand 
In 2000— There will still be 
far more timber grown than 
is cut each year 


Source: Projections by Dr. John A. Zivnuska, for For- 
est Industries Council. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, June 9, 1958, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

8. 118. An act for the relief of the General 
Box Co.; and 

S. 2060. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Biro. 


RECESS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 10, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, June 9, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Carlton K. Gamble, St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Dayton, Ohio, offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art the power in 
the tremendousness of all creation and 
yet Thou dost concern Thyself with the 
very thoughts of our hearts. In this, Thy 
light, we confess that we have erred in 
thought, word, and deed. We have left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done. Grant 
us therefore true repentance, amend- 
ment of life, and the consciousness of 
Thy forgiving grace. 

Accepting this, Thy forgiveness, we 
raise thankful hearts to Thee for the 
many blessings and liberties of our land, 
and for Thy mighty protection over us. 

Wilt Thou continue to bless us, sav- 
ing us from violence, discord, and con- 
fusion, 

Be mindful of us this day so that we 
may be instrumental in promoting hon- 
orable industry, sound learning, and 
pure manners. 

Guide, we beseech Thee, all in author- 
ity over this land and be the constant 
companion of those dedicated to keep- 
ing justice and peace, both at home and 
in distant lands. May they all be mind- 
ful of their calling to serve Thee in Thy 
fear. 

And now, Lord, be present in this 
chamber this day with these, Thy serv- 
ants, that Thy wisdom and strength may 
enable them to fulfill the tasks which 
Thou has given them to Thy honor and 
glory. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 


Thursday, June 5, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
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House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 12181. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
Wix, Mr. Smiru of New Jersey, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. KNOWLAND to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 118. An act for the relief of the General 
Box Co,, and 

S. 2060. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Biro. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6322) entitled “An act to provide that 
the dates for submission of plan for 
future control of property and transfer 
of the property of the Menominee Tribe 
shall be delayed. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendment No. 3 
to the bill (H. R. 6908) entitled, “An act 
to authorize modification and extension 
of the program of grants-in-aid to the 
Republic of the Philippines for the hos- 
pitalization of certain veterans, to re- 
store eligibility for hospital and medical 
care to certain veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States residing in 
the Philippines, and for other purposes,” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States Numbered 
58-15. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the public 
works appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN reserved all points of 
order. : 


THE LATE JAMES M. BARNES 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with regret that I announce the 
death of James M. Barnes, former Mem- 
ber of Congress from the old 20th Ili- 
nois District. His death occurred yester- 
day in Georgetown Hospital where he was 
confined for about the last 30 days. 

James M. Barnes represented the old 
20th Illinois District for two terms, from 
1939 to 1943. He was assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt after his term in Con- 
gress. Later he formed the Washington 
law firm of Barnes & Hill. 

He served in the Marine Corps in World 
War I and also served as a county judge 
in his home county. 

Mr. Barnes was a perfect gentleman 
at every place wherever he might happen 
to be. I am sure all here who knew and 
served with Jim Barnes extend sincere 
sympathy to Mrs. Barnes. 

The following is an excerpt from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Monday, June 9, 1958: 

JAMES M. BARNES 

James Martin Barnes, 59, former Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Illinois, and one- 
time assistant to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, died yesterday at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital. Death was attributed to a 
liver ailment. 

Mr, Barnes served as a United States Rep- 
resentative from 1939 to 1943 and was a 
member of the House Judiciary Committee. 
He then became one of the six administra- 
tive assistants to President Roosevelt. 

In 1945 he resigned his White House posi- 
tion to open a law office here with Thurman 
Hill, former general counsel of the Treasury 
Department's surplus property division, 

He was a member of the Metropolitan Club, 
the Burning Tree Club, and the National 
Press Club and was affiliated with the Masons 
and the Elks. 

He is survived by his wife, Betty Grove 
Barnes, of the home address, 2548 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of James Barnes, former Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Illinois, the country has lost one of its 
outstanding, patriotic citizens. James 
Barnes was a man of exceptional ability, 
fine personality, and a gentleman of the 
highest type. He served well and faith- 
fully his day and generation and will be 
missed by all who knew him. I have 
never met a man who knew Jim Barnes 
who was not his friend and who did not 
have high regard for him. 

To his dear wife, Betty, and to all of 
his loved ones, I send my deepest and 
sincerest sympathy in their great loss. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a shock to me to learn today of the 
death yesterday at Georgetown Hospital 
of my long-time treasured friend, the 
Honorable James M. Barnes, who served 
in the House of Representatives through 
the 76th and 77th Congresses as a 
Representative from the State of IIli- 
nois. During his 4 years in Congress, 
from 1939 through 1942, Jim Barnes ac- 
quired a circle of warm friends among 
the membership of the House. James 
Barnes was a devoted public servant. He 
served his district and his country with 
distinction and with honor. He made a 
great record as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

After the close of his second term in 
the House, James Barnes was appointed 
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administrative assistant to President 
Roosevelt and served with distinction on 
the White House staff for more than 2 
years, until July 15, 1945, when he re- 
signed to open a law office here in Wash- 
ington with the Honorable Thurman Hill, 
former general counsel of the Surplus 
Property Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

We who have served with Jim Barnes 
are enriched by having known him. He 
was a model of intelligent, faithful, use- 
ful, and outstanding service. In the 
practice of the law, as in the legislative 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, Jim Barnes made an admirable 
record of professional excellence, devo- 
tion to duty, and loyal friendship. 

His loss is deeply felt by all who have 
known him, and our hearts go out to his 
wife, Betty Grove Barnes, in her great 
loss and sorrow. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a feeling of profound sadness that I 
learned of the death of my good friend 
and our former esteemed colleague in 
this House, Jim Barnes. Many Members 
of this body will recall Jim Barnes and 
his outstanding service to his district, 
State, and Nation. He was one of the 
most highly respected and admired 
Members of Congress. 

I had the privilege and great pleasure 
of becoming a friend, a very close friend 
I might say, of Jim Barnes when he came 
to Congress at the same time when I 
was honored to become a Member of this 
body, and I have known him continu- 
ously since that time. 

After completing a tour of duty serving 
his district and his Nation as a Member 
of this body, he engaged in the practice 
of law with honor and distinction and, 
as further evidence of the high trust 
and confidence imposed in his integrity 
and ability he was on the staff of a for- 
mer President. I say without any reser- 
vation or hesitancy whatsoever that Jim 
Barnes was one of the most honorable 
men I have ever known. You could al- 
ways confide completely in him, and al- 
ways rely on him. He would never mis- 
lead you. 

He will be sorely missed, but his dear 
wife, whom I have also known through 
the years, and his family can look with 
pride to the contribution which Jim 
Barnes has made in the public interest 
of our Nation and to the period of service 
which he rendered to his fellow men, his 
State, and his Nation in offices of high 
distinction. 

I extend my deepest and most sincere 
sympathy and condolences to his family 
and loved ones. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. SIMPSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Record on the life and character of the 
late James M. Barnes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY INCREASES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 72) 
to increase annuities payable to certain 
annuitants from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1848) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 72) 
entitled “An act to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: That (a) the annuity of each re- 
tired employee or Member of Congress who, 
on August 1, 1958, is receiving or entitled 
to receive an annuity from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund based on serv- 
ice which terminated prior to October 1, 
1956, shall be increased by 10 per centum, but 
no such increase shall exceed $500 per annum. 

“(b) The annuity otherwise payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund to— 

“(1) each survivor who on August 1, 1958, 
is receiving or entitled to receive an annuity 
based on service which terminated prior to 
October 1, 1956, and 

“(2) each survivor of a retired employee 
or Member of Congress described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, 


shall be increased by 10 per centum. No in- 
crease provided by this subsection shall ex- 
ceed $250 per annum. 

“(c) No increase provided by this section 
shall be computed on any additional annuity 
purchased at retirement by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

“Sec. 2. The unremarried widow or widower 
of an employee— 

“(1) who had completed at least ten years 
of service creditable for civil service retire- 
ment purposes, 

“(2) who died before February 29, 1948, 
and 

“(3) who was at the time of his death (A) 
subject to an Act under which annuities 
granted before February 29, 1948, were or are 
now payable from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund or (B) retired under 
such an Act, 
shall be entitled to receive an annuity. In 
order to qualify for such annuity, the 
widow or widower shall have been married 
to the employee for at least five years immedi- 
ately prior to his death and must be not en- 
titled to any other annuity from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund based 
on the service of such employee. Such an- 
nuity shall be equal to one-half of the an- 
nuity which the employee was receiving on 
the date of his death if retired, or would 
have been receiving if he had been retired for 
disability on the date of his death, but 
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shall not exceed $750 per annum and shall 
not be increased by the provisions of this or 
any other prior law. Any annuity granted 
under this section shall cease upon the death 
or remarriage of the widow or widower. 

“Sec. 3 (a) An increase in annuity pro- 
vided by subsection (a), or clause (1) of sub- 
section (b), of the first section of this Act 
shall take effect on August 1, 1958. An 
increase in annuity provided by clause (2) 
of such subsection (b) shall take effect on 
the commencing date of the survivor annuity, 

“(b) An annuity provided by section 2 of 
this Act shall commence on August 1, 1958, 
or on the first day of the month in which 
application for such annuity is received in 
the Civil Service Commission, whichever oc- 
curs later. 

“(c) The monthly installment of each an- 
nuity increased or provided by this Act shall 
be fixed at the nearest dollar. 

“Src. 4. The annuities and increases in an- 
nuities provided by the preceding sections of 
this Act shall be paid from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. Such annui- 
ties and increases in annuities shall termi- 
nate for each fiscal year beginning on or after 
July 1, 1960, for which an appropriation shall 
not have been made by the Congress to com- 
pensate such fund fc- the cost, as determined 
by the Civil Service Commission, of such 
annuities and increases in annuities for such 
fiscal year. For any fiscal year for which 
such appropriation shall not have been made, 
the preceding sections of this Act shall not 
be in effect and annuities and increases in an- 
nuities shall be determined and paid as 
though such sections had not been enacted. 
Nothing contained in this section shall be 
held or considered to prevent the payment of 
annuities and increases in annuities provided 
by the preceding sections of this Act for any 
fiscal year for which the Congress shall have 
made such appropriation. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tion 401 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
Amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 743-760; 5 
U. S. C. 2251-2267) may apply at the option 
of any employee who, prior to July 31, 1956, 
was separated from the service under the au- 
tomatic separation provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act but whose separation 
would not have taken effect until after July 
30, 1956, if he had been permitted to re- 
main in the service until the expiration of 
any accumulated or current accrued an- 
nual leave to his credit at the time of his 
separation from the service. Such option 
shall be exercised by a writing received in 
the Civil Service Commission before January 
1, 1959. 

“(b) No increase in annuity provided by 
this Act or any prior provision of law shall 
apply in the case of any retired employee who 
exercises the option permitted by subsection 
(a) of this section.” : 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

Tom MURRAY, 

JaMes H. Morrison, 

James C. Davis, 

Epwarp H. REES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

DICK NEUBERGER, 

FRANK CARLSON, 

THRUSTON MORTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 72) entitled “An act to 
increase annuities payable to certain an- 
nuitants from the civil service retirement 
and disability fund, and for other purposes,” 
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submit the following statement in explana- 
V 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House amendments struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text and provided a 
new title for the Senate bill. 

With respect to the amendment of the 
House to the text of the Senate bill, the 
committee of conference recommends that 
the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House and agree to 
the same with an amendment which is a 
substitute for both the text of the Senate 
bill and the text provided by the House 
amendment, and that the House agree to the 
same. 

Except for technical and clerical changes 
in language, the differences between the text 
of the House amendment and the text of the 
conference substitute are discussed below. 

Subsection (a) of the first section of the 
House amendment provided an increase of 
10 percent in the annuity of each employee 
who retired with an annuity, or entitlement 
thereto, b g on or before October 1. 
1956, the effective date of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act Amendments of 1956. Such 
subsection provided no increase in the an- 
nuity of any employee who has retired or 
retires with annuity or entitlement to an- 
nuity on or after such effective date. 

Subsection (a) of the first section of the 
conference substitute, with respect to the 
identification of the class of annuitants who 
will receive annuity increases, is to the same 
effect as subsection (a) of the first section 
of the House amendment with technical 
changes to clarify the purpose and intent of 
such subsection that such increases be paid 
to annuitants who are receiving annuities 
on August 1, 1958—the effective date of the 
annuity increases provided by section 3 of 
the conference substitute—based on service 
which terminated prior to October 1, 1956. 
Subsection (a) of the first section of the 
conference substitute also contains a pro- 
vision (not contained in the House amend- 
ment) to the effect that no such annuity 
increase under such subsection (a) shall 
exceed $500 per annum. 

Subsection (b) of the first section of the 
House amendment provided an increase of 
10 percent to survivor annuitants whose 
annuities commenced on or before October 
1, 1956 (the effective date of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act Amendments of 1956), 
and to survivors of those employees who were 
receiving or entitled to receive annuities on 
or before such effective date. Such subsec- 
tion further provided that no such increase 
in a survivor annuity shall exceed $200 per 
annum. 

Subsection (b) of the first section of the 
conference substitute, with respect to the 
identification of the class of survivors who 
will recelve annuity increases, is to the same 
effect as subsection (b) of the first sec- 
tion of the House amendment with tech- 
nical changes (conforming to the technical 
changes made by subsection (a) of the 
first section of the conference substitute) to 
clarify the purpose and intent of such sub- 
section (b) that such increases will be paid 
to (1) survivors who are receiving annuities 
on August 1, 1958—the effective date of the 
annuity increases provided by section 3 of 
the conference substitute—based on serv- 
ice which terminated prior to October 1, 
1956, and (2) survivors of those employees 
who on August 1, 1958, are receiving or en- 
titled to receive annuities based on service 
which terminated prior to October 1, 1956. 

Subsection (b) of the first section of the 
conference substitute also contains a pro- 
vision to the effect that no annuity increase 
under such subsection (b) shall exceed $250 
per annum—in lieu of the provision, con- 
tained In subsection (b) of the first section 
of the House amendment, to the effect that 
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no annuity increase under such subsection 
(b) shall exceed $200 per annum. It is to be 
noted, in this respect, that the maximum 
survivor annuity increase of $250 provided 
by subsection (b) of the first section of the 
conference substitute represents one-half of 
the maximum increase to any retired em- 
ployee provided by subsection (a) of the first 
section of the conference substitute. This 
relationship between the maximum increases 
in annuities of retired employee and in sur- 
vivor annuities is consistent with the exist- 
ing relationship between annuities and sur- 
viving widows’ and widowers’ annuities as 
provided by the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
As a practical matter, the maximum increase 
to a surviving child is $72 a year. 

Subsection (d) of the first section of the 
House amendment provided that no in- 
crease in annuity under such section shall 
exceed the sum necessary to increase such 
annuity, exclusive of annuity purchased by 
voluntary contributions, to $4,104. The con- 
ference substitute omits this provision. 

Section 2 of the House amendment pro- 
vided annuities for certain unremarried wid- 
ows and widowers of those employees and 
retired former employees who died, prior to 
February 29, 1948, either in the service or 
after retirement from the service, after hav- 
ing performed at least 10 years of creditable 
service. 

To qualify for annuity under section 2 of 
the House amendment, the widow or widower 
must have been married to the employee or 
retired former employee for at least 10 years 
immediately prior to the death of such em- 
ployee or retired former employee. In ad- 
dition, the widow or widower must not be 
entitled to any other annuity from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund based 
on the service of the employee or retired 
former employee. 

The amount of the annuity under section 
2 of the House amendment was to be equal to 
one-half of the annuity which the employee 
was receiving on the date of his death, if 
retired, or would have been receiving, if 
retired for disability on such date. However, 
this survivor annuity was not increased by 
the provisions of the House amendment or of 
any other law. Such annuity would not have 
exceeded $750 per annum in any case and 
would cease on the death or remarriage of the 
widow or widower. 

Section 2 of the conference substitute is 
identical to section 2 of the House amend- 
ment except that the requirement that the 
survivor be married for at least 10 years to 
the employee or retired former employee is 
changed to a marriage requirement of 5 years. 

Section 3 of the House amendment re- 
lated, in part, to the effective dates of the 
annuity increases and annuity entitlements 
provided by the first section and section 2 of 
the House amendment. 

Section 3 (a) of the House amendment es- 
tablished the first day of the second month 
following the date of enactment as the ef- 
fective date of the annuity increases for both 
retired former employees and survivors, ex- 
cept that in the cases of the survivors of 
those retired former employees on the an- 
nuity roll on October 1, 1956, but who die 
after such date, the annuity increase cannot 
be effective before the commencing date of 
the survivor annuity. 

Section 3 (b) of the House amendment pro- 
vided that the survivor annuities provided 
by section 2 of the House amendment to the 
widows and widowers described in such sec- 
tion 2 would have the commencing date of 
the first day of the second month following 
the date of enactment or the first day of the 
month in which application for the annuity 
is received in the Civil Service Commission, 
whicheyer date shall have occurred later. 

Section 3 (a) and section 3 (b) of the 
conference substitute are identical to section 
3 (a) and section 3 (b) of the House amend- 
ment, except that the language designating 
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the effective date Is simplified to read August 
1, 1958, consistently with subsections (a) and 
(b) of the first section of the conference 
substitute. 

Section 6 of the House amendment pro- 
vided that the annuity increases under sub- 
section (a) of the first section of the House 
amendment (that is, the principal annuity 
increases rather than the survivor annuity 
increases) shall terminate, in accordance 
with the provisions of such section 5, on 
April 30 of any year following a calendar year 
in which the annuitant earned more than 
$1,200 from gainful employment. The an- 
nuity increases would be resumed under 
certain conditions if it were demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission that the $1,200 amount was not 
exceeded during the appropriate period. 

The conference substitute omits the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the House amend- 
ment. 

Section 7 of the House amendment pro- 
vided that the civil service retirement and 
disability fund shall be made available for 
payment of expenses incurred by the Civil 
Service Commission in the administration 
of the provisions of the House amendment 
for the period beginning with the date of 
enactment and ending with the last day of 
the sixth month which begins after the 
date on which the first payment of any bene- 
fit (except sec. 6 benefits) provided by the 
House amendment is made. 

The conference substitute omits the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the House amend- 
ment. 

‘Tom Murray, 

JAMES H. MORRISON, 

James C. Davis, 

Epwarp H. REES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD., 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
bill passed the Senate, it provided for 
increases in annuities of retired Federal 
employees. That is, those who were re- 
tired prior to October 1, 1956, of 20 per- 
cent of the first $1,500 of annuity and 
10 percent of that portion over $1,500, 
with a maximum amount of increase of 
$600. The same formula applied to 
increases to those drawing survivor 
annuities. 

As the bill passed the House, it pro- 
vided for 10 percent increases in an- 
nuities and had a restriction which pro- 
vided that there will be no increase in a 
regular annuity which would carry it 
over $4,104. This was the same provision 
or restriction as was contained in the last 
legislation providing for increases in an- 
nuities. There was also a restriction 
against any of the increases provided in 
this legislation applying if the individual 
had income from gainful employment 
exceeding $1,200 a year. 

The conference agreement uses pretty 
much the formula of the House-passed 
bill, except that the restriction whereby 
there will be no increases carrying regu- 
lar annuities of $4,104 is eliminated, and 
substituted therefor is a provision where- 
by no one will receive an increase greater 
than $500 a year. The provision elimi- 
nating the increase from those who have 
gainful employment incomes exceeding 
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$1,200 a year is eliminated in the con- 
ference agreement. 

I believe that this covers the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate 
bills. Here is what the conference agree- 
ment will do: 

First, it provides a 10 percent increase 
in annuities of retired Federal employees 
and their survivors who did not receive 
the benefits of amendments made to the 
civil service retirement system in 1956. 
The increases are effective August 1, 
1958. No one will receive an increase 
greater than $500 a year. Survivors of 
those retired employees who receive in- 
creases in their annuities on August 1, 
1958, will receive annuities based on such 
retired employees’ increased annuities, 
but not an additional percentage. The 
increases will be paid from the retire- 
ment fund through the fiscal year 1960, 
after which appropriations must be 
made before the increases can be con- 
tinued, 

The conference agreement provides 
survivor annuities for each unremarried 
widow or widower of a Federal employee 
or retired employee who had 10 years 
or more of service and died before Febru- 
ary 29, 1948, if the survivor was married 
to the deceased employee at least 5 years 
immediately prior to death. This sur- 
vivor annuity will be one-half of the an- 
nuity earned by the decedent, but not 
more than $750 per year. 

The reason for this particular pro- 
vision is that under a 1948 amendment 
surviving widows of employees or retirees 
who died on or after February 29, 1948, 
were granted survivor annuities, but 
widows of employees or retirees who died 
before that date were excluded from 
survivor benefits. ‘This provision will 
eliminate the discrimination against the 
latter group. Congress has been receiv- 
ing many requests from these widows 
saying that because of the misfortune of 
having their husbands die prior to the 
1948 date they suffered a double loss. 
Not only did they lose their husbands 
but, also, by the same circumstance, they 
were denied the annuities granted to 
those whose husbands lived beyond this 
cutoff date. 

The conference agreement contains 
the provision of the House amendment 
whereby individuals who were separated 
automatically on or before July 30, 1956, 
but whose separation would not have 
taken effect until after that date had 
they been permitted to use their accumu- 
lated or accrued annual leave, are given 
the option of benefits under the 1956 re- 
tirement act or under this bill. 

Mr, Speaker, recommendation for the 
enactment of legislation such as this be- 
comes increasingly difficult. In my 
judgment, raising retirement benefits 
based upon inadequacy of small annui- 
ties to meet increased living costs does 
not square with the facts. As I pointed 
out when this legislation was before the 
House for discussion, and I emphasize 
again, studies made by our committee 
show that those receiving the smallest 
annuities are those who had short terms 
of service and who, in turn, constitute 
a good part of the 26 percent of all an- 
nuitants who are drawing social security 
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benefits as well as civil service retirement 
annuities. The average Federal civil 
service annuitant who has no outside in- 
come receives $1,855 a year. With this 
increase, the average will be over $2,000 
a year—an amount in excess of the na- 
tional minimum wage for which millions 
of employees in private industry pres- 
ently are working 40 hours a week. 

This conference agreement removes 
restrictions contained in the House bill 
whereby increases would not be given to 
annuitants who have earned incomes of 
over $1,200 a year. Our committee sur- 
vey demonstrated that those retired Fed- 
eral employees with such outside incomes 
have average total incomes, including 
their retirement, of $5,254 a year. I men- 
tion these things that I believe to be im- 
portant matters to consider in the future 
because, as a result of the action we are 
taking here, we are increasing by $521 
million the deficit in the civil service re- 
tirement fund. Total potential obliga- 
tions of the fund already exceed assets of 
the fund by $19 billion. This is an un- 
funded liability representing a deficit in 
the fund. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this conference agreement provides for 
a 10-percent increase in annuities for 
those who retired from Government 
service prior to October 1, 1956. It also 
provides for an increase of 10 percent 
for the survivors of annuitants. 

Increases in annuities of former em- 
ployees are limited to $500 a year, and 
increases to survivors are limited to $250 
a year. 

The increase of 10 percent is in line 
with increases in salaries approved by 
the House for those presently employed 
in Government service. Members of the 
House will recall that effective October 
1, 1956, substantial increases in retire- 
ment benefits for active employees were 
approved by Congress. 

One of the important benefits of this 
legislation is an amendment granting 
annuities to surviving widows of an- 
nuitants and employees who died prior 
to February 29, 1948. Each will receive 
an annuity equal to one-half of the an- 
nuity to which her former spouse was 
entitled, but not more than $750 a year. 
Incidentally, this amendment is one I 
sponsored during several sessions of Con- 
gress and which our committee reported 
in this bill and approved by the House. 
It is estimated 20,000 widows of deceased 
Federal employees will benefit by this 
provision. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a fair conference 
agreement, arrived at by the two Houses 
of Congress. I believe it can be approved 
by the President. It will give 330,000 re- 
tired Federal employees and their sur- 
vivors needed increases in their annui- 
ties beginning with the month of August, 
this year. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
ear of the conference report on S. 


This measure will give a much-de- 
served increase in the annuities of retired 
Federal Civil Service employees. These 
retired civilian employees have been 
squeezed by a steadily increasing cost of 
living, and this annuity increase is very 
badly needed. 

I am very pleased that this bill also 
provides that payments shall be made to 
widows of those Federal civilian em- 
ployees who retired prior to 1948. These 
widows should certainly be entitled to 
receive the same consideration as widows 
and employees who retired after that 
date. Our Federal civilian employees 
have contributed their time and their 
efforts to conduct the Government of the 
United States during their many years 
of service. We should not and must not 
forget them when they have retired. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I favor this legislation to pro- 
vide increases in the annuities of retired 
civil service employees and their sur- 
vivors. 

The cost of living has risen by more 
than 7 percent since enactment of the 
last annuity increase in the fall of 1956. 
Rising prices have reduced the purchas- 
ing power of those living on fixed incomes 
and have caused severe economic hard- 
ships to many civil service retirees, sur- 
viving spouses and dependent children. 
They are more than entitled to the in- 
creases provided for in this bill. 

Many of us would have preferred a 
larger percentage increase. The aver- 
age age of civil service retirees is 67, 
making it extremely difficult for them to 
supplement their annuities by private 
employment, especially in these times of 
heavy unemployment. Moreover, it is 
estimated that 40 percent of the annui- 
tants receive less than $100 a month and 
the average survivor annuity is only $50 
a month. While the 10 percent increase 
provided for in this bill will cover the 
increases in the cost of living, it will do 
little to raise the overall standard of 
living for these persons. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that this 
measure finally provides for annuities for 
the so-called “forgotten widows” of 
government employees who died prior to 
February 29, 1948 and had 10 years of 
creditable service. I shall vote for the 
conference report as the best obtainable 
increase possible at this time. This 
measure is an important step forward in 
meeting our responsibilities to retired 
civil servants who have devoted a life- 
time of service to their fellow citizens. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
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their remarks in the Recor on the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Machinery and Manpower of the 
House Committee on Agriculture be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate on 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act today and tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 624) 
making additional supplemental appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor 
for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 
20 minutes, the time to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The . The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
624, with Mr. THOMPSON of Texas in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
cay! of the joint resolution was dispensed 

th. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the appropria- 
tion for the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958 that we have 
just enacted into law. The law was 
signed by the President on last Wednes- 
day. We received the request for funds 
on Wednesday afternoon. Our subcom- 
mittee met on Thursday, held hearings 
with Department of Labor officials, and 
approved the request. The full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations met this morning 
and approved the full request, as recom- 
mended by the subcommittee. Benefits 
are to be paid under this act, starting on 
June 19, which is 1 week from next 
Thursday, and that is why the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has tried to expe- 
dite this appropriation bill so that we 
would not interfere in any respect with 
those who are out of work being paid 
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what they are entitled to, starting a week 
from next Thursday. If we pass this 
appropriation, it will then be up to the 
States to ratify their agreements with 
the Secretary of Labor. 

‘This resolution calls for an appropria- 
tion of $665.7 million, of which $640 mil- 
lion will be for payment of benefits, 
$25.1 million for State administrative 
expenses and $600,000 for administrative 
expenses of the Department of Labor. 

Now, all States, we are sure, will ac- 
cept the extension of the basic agree- 
ments with the Department of Labor for 
payment of unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal workers and Korean 
veterans, because this cost will be borne 
by the Federal Government. If all 
States participate in the entire program 
provided for by the act, the estimate is 
that 2,650,000 will be eligible to file 
claims under this program. The De- 
partment of Labor estimates they will 
be eligible for benefits for an average of 
84% weeks. It is not known yet how 
many States are going to participate; it 
is too early. But the committee felt, 
rather than take a chance on not having 
sufficient funds to pay all of those who 
are eligible, that we should approve the 
full amount, especially since, under the 
law, the expenditure of these funds is to 
be only for the specific purposes spelled 
out in the law, and anything else will re- 
vert to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any 
such amount as $665 million, which was 
proposed by the Bureau of the Budget 
and approved by the committee, is going 
to be used or is needed for any con- 
tribution or advancement by the Federal 
Government to the States for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

I have looked over the receipts and 
disbursements of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this connection, and I find that 
even in the month of May this year the 
withholding tax upon income of em- 
ployees is larger this year than it was 
last. For the whole 11 months it is $943 
million above last year. For the month 
of May alone, the latest month reported, 
it is $47 million larger. The receipts on 
account of social-security tax are $860 
million larger. The only smaller item is 
the tax for the railroad retirement trust 
fund, which has dropped off to the tune 
of $36 million. The States’ deposits on 
account of unemployment security taxes 
have dropped off $8 million. 

It is true that the disbursements of all 
these funds have gone up and the unem- 
ployment insurance has gone up $1,263,- 
000,000. The social-security trust funds 
payments have gone up $1,306,000,000. 

I insert herewith a table showing the 
receipts and the disbursements of the 
majoritems. Frankly, these tables show 
that the unemployment picture is not as 
great as it has been talked up, and it is 
also true that the wages paid out must 
have gone up even in the last quarter of 
the year to have the receipts on account 
of taxes and social security holding up 
as well as they are. 

However, I shall not offer any motions. 
I am just going to present this picture 
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so that the people can see just what the 
truth is about conditions. These are the 
tables which I said I would insert: 


Receipts 
Withholding tax on in- 
come: 
iy Sees SS $24, 126, 075, 183. 99 
3 ee OE 25, 068, 990, 450. 99 
Social security tax re- 
ceipts: 
Cpe ETDS TE 6, 959, 193, 033. 82 
. 6, 098, 786, 453. 20 
Unemployment insur- 
ance from 3% of 1 
percent tax 
663 LS 336, 487, 984. 11 
C 328, 721, 123. 73 


Deposits by States in 
unemployment trust 


fund: 
1 eiietiein she inka 1, 558, 053, 673, 15 
a y EA een S Aa 1, 566, 324, 558. 02 
Railroad retirement tax 
130 E ERSS 532, 352, 605. 77 
A ee tee eee 568, 138, 629. 46 
Disbursements 
Railroad retirement pay- 
ments: 
Dc a ee SLE is es eed $668, 887, 360. 16 
— — — 625, 899, 673, 98 


Federal old age and sur- 
vivors trust fund: 


— a it 7. 286, 565, 171. 46 
Eg PRE aa RIS aml 5, 980, 878, 461. 40 
Unemployment disburse- 
ments to States: 
1906820. sos 2, 778, 429, 292. 21 
CP 1, 513, 530, 232. 47 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle - 
man from New York have any further 
requests for time? 

Mr. TABER. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the joint resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Department of Labor for carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Temporary Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1958, 
namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 

Temporary Unemployment Compensation 

For carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958, $665,700,000, of which (a) 
$640,000,000 shall be for payment of tem- 
porary unemployment compensation to 
claimants as authorized by title I of the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958; (b) $25,100,000 shall be for the 
general administration of the temporary un- 
employment compensation program by the 
States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 1 
and (c) $600,000 shall be for expenses neces 
sary for the general administration by the 
Department of Labor of the temporary 
unemployment compensation program, in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) 
(not to exceed $10,000), reimbursement to 
the States for salaries and other expenses 
of State employees temporarily assigned or 
detailed to duty with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and direct payments for 
travel expenses, transportation of house- 
hold goods, and per diem in lieu of sub- 
ststence while away from their regular duty 
stations in the States, at rates authorized 
by law for Federal employees: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
from the date of enactment of the Tem- 
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porary Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958, and any obligations incurred between 
such date and the date of enactment of 
this act are hereby ratified and confirmed 
if otherwise in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this appropriation: Provided jfur- 
ther, That this appropriation shall remain 
available until April 30, 1959. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: On page 
3, line 5, strike out the period and insert 
the following:: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding any provisions of law to the 
contrary, no part of any funds appropriated 
by this act and expended for administrative 
costs in the payment of benefits pursuant to 
the Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958 to persons who exhausted 
their rights to benefits under title XV of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, or title 
IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, as amended, shall be included 
in any computations required under section 
104 (a) of said Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment clarifies section 104 (a) of 
Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958. It is quite clear from 
reading this act as enacted by the Con- 
gress on May 28, 1958, that the States 
would be required to repay to the Federal 
Government the administrative costs for 
paying benefits to unemployed under the 
Federal unemployment compensation 
program for veterans and under the Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation pro- 
gram for Federal employee exhaustees. 

It is my understanding that some law- 
yers in the Department of Labor have 
interpreted section 104 (a) of the new 
Unemployment Compensation Act as 
meaning that any State not complying 
with the new Federal law will find them- 
selves paying the administrative costs 
for Government employees and veterans 
presently administered through State 
systems if the State comes up with a 
plan of its own. This amendment is of- 
fered to resolve beyond any doubt the 
question as to whether it would be neces- 
sary to make recovery for administrative 
costs from any State in connection with 
these two Federal programs. During the 
past 3 days I have contacted as many 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee as possible. They are in 
agreement with this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment clears up a technical matter 
in the basic act that was not recognized 
as being needed until after the sub- 
committee acted on this resolution. I 
commend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Larn] for having discovered this 
in time to take appropriate action. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
been discussed with all members of the 
subcommittee on both sides. It was dis- 
cussed in the meeting of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations this morning 
and it was agreed that this would be ac- 
ceptable to the committee. The com- 
mittee accepts the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the joint resolution back to 
the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that joint resolu- 
tion as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 624) making additional supple- 
mental appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the joint resolution back to the 
House with an amendment, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the joint resolution 
as amended co pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 
ua motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the author- 
ity of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 12591, with Mr. 
Bot.tne in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
will be recognized for 4 hours and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
will be recognized for 4 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, the debate we are be- 
ginning today and the decisions that the 
House will make after the completion of 
this debate are of the highest impor- 
tance. What the House decides with re- 
spect to the future of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program will have the 
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most profound effects for many years to 
come. Indeed, I am convinced that our 
decision on this, the Iith extension of 
the trade agreements legislation, will be 
the most crucial one ever taken in the 
24-year life of that program. On it will 
hinge, in important degree, the future 
course of United States foreign trade. 
Our domestic economy and our own for- 
eign relations are therefore vitally in- 
volved. 

Because of the importance of what we 
will do here, I am pleased that the rule 
under which we are working does not 
offer a take-it-or-leave-it proposition, 
but rather gives each Member an oppor- 
tunity to choose what kind of trade and 
tariff policy the United States should 
have in the years ahead. Our choice is 
between the committee bill, H. R. 12591, 
which has the complete support of the 
administration, and the substitute bill, 
H. R. 12676, offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. These two bills are 
basically different. They represent dia- 
metrically opposite points of view with 
respect to trade policy, The conse- 
quences of each would be widely di- 
vergent. The committee bill is an ef- 
fective and important step forward for 
reciprocal trade. The substitute bill 
would mean a sharp and abrupt reversal 
of the trade agreements program that 
would result in the destruction of the 
trade agreements system that has been 
built up over the 24 years of the pro- 
gram. It is far worse than no extension 
at all. 

In view of the importance of the 
choice the House will make, it is essen- 
tial that we understand clearly what 
each bill provides and what results 
would flow from the enactment of each. 
We must, therefore, level on this con- 
troversy to our maximum abilities in 
order to avoid a mistake that can be 
most serious to our future and which 
can occur through lack of understand- 
ing. 


As the House knows, on January 30 of 
this year I introduced H. R. 10368 em- 
bodying the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, at his request. The 
committee held 6 weeks of public hear- 
ings in February and March. Upon 
completion of the public hearings, the 
committee held executive sessions from 
April 23 to May 21. We examined crit- 
ically the existing legislation and its ad- 
ministration; we studied carefully all the 
amendments that had been recom- 
mended, both in the public hearings as 
well as in executive session. I think it 
is fair to say, and I trust that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means will bear me out, that the con- 
sideration that the committee gave to 
the legislation this year was more ex- 
haustive and intensive than the consid- 
eration that it has ever given this legis- 
lation since 1934. 

As a result of this study, the commit- 
tee adopted 11 amendments to the bill 
as introduced and I introduced a clean 
bill, H. R. 12591. On May 21 the com- 
mittee ordered this bill reported by a 
vote of 18 to 7. 

As I have pointed out, the committee 
bill has the complete approval of the 
administration. We have had the co- 
operation of the administration and the 
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leadership of both sides of the aisle in 
this work. Indeed, one of the principal 
provisions of the committee bill, that re- 
lating to Congressional review of escape 
clause cases, was worked out with the 
assistance of the distinguished minority 
leader. 

The committee exercised such care in 
its study for several reasons. We were 
acutely aware of the fact that whatever 
legislation we were to report would have 
an important bearing on our domestic 
economy and on the many segments of 
our economy that are directly and indi- 
rectly involved, both beneficially as well 
as in some instances adversely, by for- 
eign trade. We were also keenly aware 
of the fact that whatever action this 
Congress took this year with respect to 
reciprocal trade would have very pro- 
found effects on the world at large, on 
the ability of the United States to exe- 
cute successfully a foreign policy that is 
designed to strengthen the Free World. 
The reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram has become the symbol of our for- 
eign economic policy. It is an area in 
which the Congress has a direct and 
substantial influence on the future course 
of United States foreign relations. We 
were therefore aware of the gravity of 
whatever decisions or recommendations 
our committee made. We approached 
the subject with an open mind. Indeed, 
many of us have had serious questions 
about the manner in which the program 
has been administered in recent years. 
We sought, therefore, to accomplish two 
purposes. First, to have a meaningful 
and effective extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program that would 
serve well our country’s needs, and sec- 
ondly, to so perfect the administration 
of the program as to make it effective, 
but to do so within the framework of, 
and consistent with, the principles of 
the program itself. 

It is clear to us that continuation— 
an effective continuation—of the trade 
agreements program is widely supported 
by the public at large. In the testi- 
mony that the committee received in 
public hearings there were substantially 
more people, representative of all seg- 
ments of the economy and virtually all 
walks of life, who supported a 5-year 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program with adequate authority 
than those who were opposed to such a 
program. In some respects this was 
very curious, for when the committee 
hearings began in February the pre- 
vailing appraisal was that there was in- 
creased opposition to reciprocal trade. 
Yet, for the first time within my mem- 
ory, the proponents of the program out- 
numbered the opponents in the public 
hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

There are many reasons why this is 
the case. First, our own economy has 
in increasing degree become dependent 
on high and expanding levels of world 
trade. Our extraordinary productivity 
is reflected in the phenomenal expan- 
sion of our capacity to produce goods 
and services. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, we are a surplus economy that re- 
quires world markets, and growing 
world markets. 
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I know that there are many who have 
contended that because of the economic 
recession that we are presently experi- 
encing that this would be a bad time 
to take any action that would lead to 
an expansion of world trade, and that 
rather than to act to expand world trade 
it would be far better to restrict im- 
ports and hence, of course, to restrict 
exports. I have studied the matter care- 
fully and have come to the conclusion 
that balanced expansion of our foreign 
trade clearly adds to our total level of 
domestic production and employment. 
We would be poor students of history if 
we did not recall that in the depth of 
the great depression in 1930 the United 
States enacted the most protective tariff 
ever in our history. The results of that 
action were to aggravate the economic 
depression that we were experiencing. 
This would be the consequence of any 
similar action today. Enactment of the 
substitute bill offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania could be compared 
accurately in the circumstances of today 
with enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff in 1930. We realize that in the re- 
cession of 1953-54 and in the earlier 
recession of 1949, the maintenance of 
our exports, and indeed their increase, 
were important factors in maintaining 
and stimulating domestic production and 
employment that was so sorely needed. 

With respect to the recession we are 
experiencing today, its impact has been 
peculiarly severe in the capital goods and 
consumers durables industries. These 
are the industries typically that rely on 
the export markets to absorb an impor- 
tant portion of their production. To 
take a retrogressive step today with re- 
spect to our foreign trade policy could 
have only adverse effects on our domestic 
economy. Thus, for reasons of stimulat- 
ing demand at home and for reasons of 
maintaining the progress in expanding 
world trade to which our domestic growth 
is to so important a degree geared, we 
must have an effective continuation of 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

Secondly, as I have already suggested, 
the position of the United States in the 
world demands extension of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program in a man- 
ner that is consistent with the traditions 
of that program. We cannot escape the 
fact that our position in the world econ- 
omy is such that whatever acts we take 
will have magnified effects on the econ- 
omies of many of the Free-World na- 
tions. If we note that the United States 
with only 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation and 7 percent of its land area, 
nonetheless accounts for 40 percent of 
the world’s production, we will perceive 
the dimensions of that to which I am re- 
ferring. Although we are relatively self- 
sufficient in a purely economic sense, we 
are clearly not self-sufficient in a politi- 
cal and military sense. If we are to 
maintain these alliances and these ar- 
rangements in the world that are so es- 
sential to our own security, particularly 
in this new age of thermonuclear war- 
fare, we must give careful regard to the 
implications of our actions for our 
friends and allies in the Free World. 
Trade, for many countries, is the very life 
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blood of their economic system. For 
them the expansion of trade is essential, 
and their trade with the United States 
in particular, is of critical importance. 
We have heard a lot about dollar short- 
age, but whether you call it a dollar 
shortage or not, the simple fact remains 
that in 1957, the United States exported 
$19.5 billion worth of commercial, non- 
military goods, whereas we imported 
only $13 billion worth of goods. Thus 
we were still shipping to the rest of the 
world over $6 billion more worth of mer- 
chandise than we were importing from 
the rest of the world. The margin of 
financial strength of a great many of the 
major trading countries of the world is 
so slim that any retrogressive step by us 
would certainly prejudice our exports to 
them, and would thus reduce the pros- 
pects for economic growth in their own 
countries because of their inability to fi- 
nance purchases from us through sales 
to us. 

Two factors in particular have come to 
the fore in the last year or two which 
have special significance for us. 

The first is the Communist bloc of- 
fensive against the Free World in the 
field of trade and aid. This economic of- 
fensive is no myth. It is not the figment 
of someone’s imagination. It is a harsh 
reality. At the end of last month, 12 
Soviet bloc countries met together in a 
conference at Moscow, and they agreed 
to integrate their economies and pur- 
sue joint economic policies. And for 
what purpose? Principally for the pur- 
pose of concerting their efforts in making 
an economic drive, a trade-aid offensive 
against the Free World. Only a few days 
ago, Premier Khrushchev wrote a letter 
to the President encouraging, or attempt- 
ing to encourage, the expansion of trade 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. These blandishments seem in- 
nocent and attractive on the surface, but 
they are as innocent as the invitation of 
the spider to the fly. It is clear that un- 
less the Free World can trade among it- 
self and unless such trade offers the 
prospect for growth and expansion in 
keeping with the expansion of the pro- 
ductive capacities of the Free World 
economies, then the Soviet bloc will come 
in and take up the slack. Nothing dra- 
matic will happen, but we will see a 
progressive deterioration in the fabric 
of the Free World economy, and as this 
deterioration takes place, you can be 
sure the Communists will exploit it to the 
hilt. “What can we do to counter the 
Soviet offensive?” we ask ourselves. 
Surely the weapons we have are limited 
in this field. We do not engage in state 
trading. We practice and encourage the 
practice of free enterprise. The estab- 
lished and accepted instrument of our 
policy in this field is the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. It may not be 
sufficient by itself, but surely not to use 
it to best advantage would be simple 
abandonment of one of our important 
weapons. The substitute bill would re- 
sult in a wanton abandonment of this 
cold-war weapon. 

As we surveyed the situation, we found 
that one of the critical areas of the world, 
indeed the most important to us in terms 
of our structure of alliances and in terms 
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of our historical attachments, is West- 
ern Europe. Europe is highly impor- 
tant to our trade. American trade with 
Western Europe has been expanding 
faster than with any other part of the 
world and accounts for about a quarter 
of our total exports. The economy of 
Western Europe, with the help of the 
Marshall plan, has enjoyed a phenomenal 
recovery from the destruction of World 
War II. Our tariff policy is of special 
significance to Western Europe and, in 
turn, the tariff policies and trade policies 
of Western Europe are of special impor- 
tance to us. 

It is vital, therefore, for us to take into 
consideration the situation of these 
Western European countries in consider- 
ing our tariff policy. It is in this area 
of trade that the trade agreements pro- 
gram and its extension offers especially 
important prospects that will be as mu- 
tually beneficial to Europe as to our- 
selves. Here I refer particularly to the 
development and establishment of a 
common market among six countries of 
continental Europe, namely, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg. And, in addition, the pros- 
pective development of a free trade area, 
including such countries as Great Brit- 
ain, the Scandinavian countries, Switz- 
erland, and Austria. The development 
of this common market, and the pros- 
pective development of the free trade 
area is important for a great many rea- 
sons to the United States. For one, it 
represents a culmination of the efforts 
begun under the Marshall plan a decade 
ago to develop a mass market and inte- 
grated economy in Western Europe. On 
January 1 of this year this common 
market treaty came into effect. Over a 
period of 12 to 15 years, by progressive 
elimination of all restrictions on trade 
and commerce between the six countries, 
there will come into being a common 
market similar to that which we have 
among the 48 States of the Union, These 
six countries will work out a common 
tariff on goods coming in from the out- 
side world—there will thus be free trade 
within the common market, and a single 
tariff on the outside. For many reasons, 
both economic and political, it is very 
much to our interests to see to it that 
this common market has a liberal orien- 
tation toward trade from the United 
States. For one, we export $3 billion 
worth of goods to the six countries alone, 
and if the free trade area were taken 
into consideration, our total exports to 
these countries would amount to almost 
$5 billion, that is almost a quarter of our 
total export trade. Producers within 
this free trade area would have a pro- 
nounced advantage because they will 
have no tariffs to face on their trade 
within the common market. Producers 
on the outside will have to jump the 
hurdle of the common tariff, which is 
the average of the existing tariffs, be- 
fore they can enter into the market. 
From a purely economic point of view, 
given the fact that Western Europe is 
likely to continue to be our fastest grow- 
ing market for our exports, it is essen- 
tial that we be able to enter into a trade 
agreement with the common market so 
as to effect a reduction in this average 
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tariff that will be established. From a 
political point of view also, it is impor- 
tant that the European countries should 
not become a high tariff protectionist 
bloc within the Free World. If that were 
to happen, then the division of NATO 
would soon follow, and the very core and 
keystone of our system of alliances would 
be threatened. 

Thus at the very basis of our thinking 
about the present extension of the trade 
agreements program, we are faced with 
the necessity for so extending the pro- 
gram that trade agreements can be made 
with the common market in Europe, 
and with the free trade area countries, 
agreements that will be effective in as- 
suring to our export-rs an increasing 
share of expanding world markets and 
in maintaining the close relationships 
that exist between the United States and 
these vital countries. It is for this 
reason that the committee has recom- 
mended a 5-year extension of the trade- 
agreements program and the authority 
to the President that would_make it pos- 
sible to enter into a trade agreement 
with the common-market countries. 

When I first began to study this mat- 
ter, I had reservations with respect to 
the 5-year term of the extension. I 
recognized that at no time in the history 
of the program has it been extended for 
a period of more than 3 years. Yet it 
became clear that to extend it only to 
3 years would not permit the President 
to do the essential job that has to be 
done with this authority. The time- 
table of the common market was such 
that a 3-year extension would render 
uncertain the future authority of the 
President just in the middle of the period 
in which he would be negotiating a trade 
agreement with the common market. 
A 4-year extension would be a bare mini- 
mum of time necessary to complete such 
a negotiation. A 5-year period permits 
just that margin of safety which makes 
it possible under the present timetable, 
and allowing for some slack in that time- 
table, to consummate an effective trade 
agreement with the common market. 
In order to do what has to be done, a 
5-year extension is absolutely essential. 

It was also necessary to give the 
President sufficient authority so that a 
trade agreement can be negotiated and 
placed in effect. Under the committee 
bill there are three alternatives which 
the President may use. All of these 
alternatives would, of course, be subject 
to the peril point procedure which the 
committee itself amended. That is, the 
existing safeguards will remain and will 
be strengthened in the committee bill. 
The authority to reduce tariffs, as I 
have indicated, will involve the use of 
one of three permitted alternatives. 
First a reduction by 25 percent; second, 
a reduction by 2 percentage points; and 
finally, the third alternative, which is a 
continuation of the authority contained 
in the 1955 extension act, namely the 
authority to reduce to a rate of 50 per- 
cent ad valorem any rate in excess of 50 
percent ad valorem. Any reductions 
brought into effect under any of these 
alternatives will have to be brought into 
effect in stages, that is, the committee 
recommends continuation of the provi- 
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sion of the 1955 extension which re- 
quires the gradual staging of any reduc- 
tions brought into effect under a trade 
agreement made by this authority. The 
three alternatives are designed to limit 
the President’s authority while at the 
same time providing adequate author- 
ity. The three alternatives make it 
possible to confine the reduction au- 
thority in such a way as to limit each 
alternative to different ranges of the 
United States tariff. Thus, for tariffs 
in excess of 50 percent ad valorem the 
third alternative would apply. For 
tariffs between the rate of 8 percent ad 
valorem and 50 percent ad valorem, the 
first alternative—that is, to reduce 
tariffs by 25 percent—would apply. 
And for rates of duty less than 8 per- 
cent ad valorem, the second alterna- 
tive—that is, reduction by 2 percentage 
points—would apply. It was felt that 
such a breakdown into alternatives 
would be more sensible than giving a 
blanket authority of a larger amount 
that could be used with respect to any 
tariff rates at all. 

These are the essential provisions of 
the committee bill. These are the pro- 
visions that make for a realistic and 
effective continuation of the trade 
agreements program, consistent with 
basic principles and objectives of the 
program. They constitute a minimum 
required to accomplish that purpose and 
the needs of this hour. 

The substitute bill provides for no ac- 
tual extension of the program and cer- 
tainly for no additional authority that 
can be used. It ostensibly involves a 
2-year extension. Let us be clear about 
that. The 2-year extension is nothing 
more than a cynical tactic designed to 
give the outward appearance of extend- 
ing the program whereas, in actual fact, 
the program would be converted into a 
vehicle for extreme protectionism. 

As I indicated at the opening of my 
remarks, the committee was very much 
concerned, and gave close attention to 
perfecting the administration of the 
program by so modifying the provisions 
of existing law that better assurance 
would be given that the safeguarding 
provisions would be effective in those 
cases in which there was demonstrable 
evidence that they should be imple- 
mented. We sought to make such per- 
fecting amendments in a manner which 
was consistent with the trade agree- 
ments program. We were determined 
not to pervert the purposes of the trade 
agreements program from one that 
sought the expansion of trade to one 
that would inevitably result in the con- 
traction of trade. The amendments 
that the committee bill offers to existing 
legislation I think are of extreme im- 
portance, and will be of very substantial 
benefit in the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

The one that has been most promi- 
nently discussed is the amendment to 
the escape clause procedure whereby, if 
the President rejects in whole or in part 
the Tariff Commission recommendation, 
the Congress can, by concurrent resolu- 
tion requiring two-thirds vote of those 
voting in each House and within a 60- 
day period, put into effect the Tariff 
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Commission’s recommendations. The 
committee bill provides that such a con- 
current resolution will enjoy a highly 
privileged status so that consideration 
by the House can be brought to bear 
without delay. This provision of the 
committee bill was worked out with 
great care. It recognizes the essential- 
ity of providing for Presidential review 
of Tariff Commission findings with re- 
spect to injury under the escape clause. 
It provides an effective way in which the 
Congress can give post-audit to any de- 
cisions under the escape clause and take 
action with respect to such decisions if 
the Congress agrees that such action is 
necessary, even though the President 
has decided to the contrary. 

We recognize that there are important 
legal and constitutional issues involved 
in such a procedure. In order to remove 
questions of doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of this procedure it is necessary 
to provide that the concurrent resolu- 
tion be acted on by a two-thirds vote in 
each House. 

The advantages that this provision 
would have are real and tangible. It 
would provide a regular procedure as 
part of the escape clause whereby the 
committees of the Congress and each 
House of the Congress could review every 
action taken under the escape clause in 
which the President has rejected a Tariff 
Commission finding. 

This provision of the committee bill 
has been compared with a provision of 
the substitute bill relating to the escape 
clause. They are entirely different. The 
provision of the substitute bill would 
make escape-clause findings of the Tariff 
Commission final and binding—the 
President would not be able to review 
these findings in the light of the total 
national interest. 

The elimination of the President from 
the program and the enshrining of the 
Tariff Commission as the supreme au- 
thority is the hallmark of the substitute 
bill; it characterizes every provision of 
the bill. The President of the United 
States would become the messenger boy 
of the Tariff Commission. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
the philosophy of the substitute. Its 
proponents say that they want to return 
the power over tariffs to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. But who 
elected the Tariff Commission? And is 
not the President of the United States 
an elected official of all the people? Can 
we not let him share with the Tariff 
Commission and the Congress the re- 
sponsibility in escape-clause cases? If 
we cannot, we had better take a second 
look at the responsibilities that the Pres- 
ident now has in other areas where liter- 
ally the life and death of the people of 
the United States are involved. 

The committee bill contains several 
other improvements in the escape clause. 
First, the committee bill provides for an 
increase in the authority to raise rates 
of duties under the law. Under existing 
law, the limit to which duties can be 
raised is 50 percent above the rate in 
effect on January 1, 1945. The commit- 
tee bill provides that the limit would be 
50 percent above the rates in effect on 
July 1, 1934. We gave serious attention 
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to this provision. There were many who 
felt that it was entirely inappropriate to 
provide authority to raise rates of duty 
to 50 percent above the rates in effect 
under the Smoot-Hawley tariff, that is, 
50 percent above the rates in existence 
before the trade agreements program 
first began to have any effect on the 
United States tariff. But we were 
cognizant of the fact that, under exist- 
ing law, it is possible to impose import 
quotas if the maximum rate of duty pos- 
sible was not adequate under the escape 
clause. In order to avoid the use of im- 
port quotas we, therefore, felt that it 
was desirable on balance to provide this 
additional authority. 

The consideration of avoiding import 
quotas also was of importance in adopt- 
ing the provision in the committee bill 
permitting transfer of articles from the 
free list to the dutiable list with a limi- 
tation of a rate of 50 percent ad valorem 
as the highest rate that could be applied 
under this procedure. Here again with 
respect to items that are on the free list 
and have been bound on the free list in 
a trade agreement, if an escape clause 
action were taken with respect to such 
an item the only remedy that could be 
applied has been the imposition of an 
import quota. It was the feeling of the 
committee as expressed on page 9 of the 
committee report that the use of import 
quotas was entirely inconsistent with the 
philosophy of the trade agreements pro- 
gram, that they were a most severe and 
restrictive limitation on import trade, 
and that, therefore, their use should be 
avoided whenever possible. In an effort, 
therefore, to prevent and minimize the 
use of import quotas under the trade 
agreements legislation, this additional 
authority is given to impose rates of 
duty on duty-free items under the escape 
clause, 

The committee bill contains other 
amendments to the escape clause pro- 
cedure. In an effort to expedite and 
make more certain the administration 
of the escape clause provision, the Tariff 
Commission is instructed to complete its 
investigations in 6 months rather than 
in 9 months. We do not believe that 
this shortening of the period of time 
would be unduly burdensome on the 
Tariff Commission. In order to com- 
pensate, in those instances where it is 
applicable, for the reduction in time, 
the Commission is given subpena powers 
similar to those which it has with re- 
spect to its responsibilities under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 for use in escape- 
clause investigations and other respon- 
sibilities conferred on the Commission. 
This should permit acquiring the infor- 
mation necessary in order to complete 
escape-clause investigations without de- 
lay and thus to expedite such investi- 
gations. 

Finally, to make clear that it is not 
only representatives of producing enter- 
prises who have an interest in the es- 
cape clause mechanism, the committee 
has made explicit that organizations or 
groups of employees can file an appli- 
3 for an escape- clause investiga- 

on. 

In addition to the modifications in 
the escape clause procedure that I have 
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just described, the committee bill also 
provides for modification of the peril- 
point procedure. First, the period of 
time within which the Commission must 
complete its peril-point investigations is 
increased from 120 days to 6 months. 
It was felt that the Tariff Commission’s 
responsibilities under the peril point 
should be executed as carefully as pos- 
sible. The addition of 2 months would 
permit more careful peril-point investi- 
gations and therefore better advice to 
the President under the peril-point pro- 
vision. This is particularly important 
with respect to the prospective negoti- 
ation of a trade agreement with the 
Common Market. Given the timetable 
for such a negotiation this additional 
2 months should not hinder that nego- 
tiation while it would assist in preparing 
for it. 

Another amendment to the peril-point 
procedure provides that in those in- 
stances where the Tariff Commission 
finds—with respect to an item listed for 
possible trade agreement negotiation 
and on which there has previously been 
a concession made—that the existing 
rate of duty is not adequate to prevent 
or remedy serious injury, it shall im- 
mediately institute an investigation un- 
der the escape clause without the delay 
that would presently be involved. This 
provision makes clear that it is the 
escape clause that is the principal vehicle 
for modifying existing concessions and 
for bringing into effect higher rates of 
duties where those are indicated after 
careful study has shown the threat or 
existence of serious injury due to im- 
ports. It would also remove the onerous 
responsibility of having to employ a 
trade agreement negotiation, which is 
designed to effect reductions in duties, as 
a means of bringing into effect higher 
rates of duties. 

The committee looked very carefully 
into the national security provisions of 
existing law. We heard a good deal of 
testimony during the course of the public 
hearings on the provisions of section 7 of 
the 1955 Extension Act, commonly 
known as the national security amend- 
ment. The Committee had considerable 
doubt as to whether, given the broad 
delegation of authority involved in that 
section, the standards and criteria laid 
down were adequate to guide in the ad- 
ministration of this authority. More- 
over, we were concerned with the com- 
plete absence of procedures for the im- 
plementation of this authority. In order 
to remedy these very apparent imper- 
fections and to make clear the purpose 
and the manner of implementation of 
the national security amendment the 
committee bill has rewritten completely 
the national security provisions of exist- 
ing law. The committee bill sets down 
in the first instance, a very clear ex- 
pression of what the considerations are 
that should be taken account of by the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and the President in the admin- 
istration of this section. It defines what 
considerations are relevant to making a 
determination as to the impairment of 
national security as a result of imports. 
It gives explicit recognition to the fact 
that it is not only the quantity of imports 
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that may have consequences for the 
national security, but also the circum- 
stances under which they are coming 
in: their use, their availability, their 
character. We indicated what matters 
must be studied as a basis for arriving 
at a determination: The availability of 
needed production, the capacity to pro- 
duce the required goods and services and 
the requirements of growth of such 
productive capacity. 

This provision of the committee bill 
also eliminates the present requirement 
of law for multiple investigations. Now 
only one investigation, by the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
consultation with the other appropri- 
ate agencies, will be required. Pro- 
cedures have also been set down for ini- 
tiating investigations, and the Director 
of ODM is called on to publish regula- 
tions to guide in the administration of 
this section. A report on the disposi- 
tion of each case under this section is 
required, and, furthermore, a general re- 
port by the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization on the overall admin= 
istration of this section is to be trans- 
mitted to the Congress by February 1 
of next year. 

Among the other provisions of the 
committee bill are the following: The 
President is required to include in his 
annual report on the operation of the 
trade agreements program, which report 
was first called for in the 1955 Exten- 
sion Act, a discussion and analysis of the 
progress made in removing restrictions 
against United States exports, includ- 
ing any discriminatory restrictions, what 
restrictions remain and what additional 
actions can be taken to secure the re- 
moval of such restrictions. 

We have further expressed the sense 
of the Congress that during the course 
of negotiating a trade agreement under 
the authority of the legislation, the 
President shall seek the information and 
advice of representatives of American 
industry, agriculture and labor. This is 
to assure that the segments of the 
United States economy that are affected 
in one way or another by the negotia- 
tion of such trade agreements will have 
an opportunity to participate in formu- 
lating the policy that is to guide the 
President in the use of this atuhority. 

And finally the committee bill con- 
tains a provision that has been embod- 
ied in the last several extension acts, in- 
dicating that enactment of the bill 
should not be construed as either ap- 
proval or disapproval of the executive 
agreement known as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee bill re- 
flects careful and judicious study of the 
problems and the needs confronting the 
United States in its foreign-trade policy. 
This is a constructive bill that will ac- 
complish much that is good for the 
United States. We have substantially 
and in important degree improved the 
existing safeguards. This is a bill 
which should commend itself to any 
Member of this House who has any 
sympathy for the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is 
faced with a profound responsibility. 
No one of us can deny that. We want 
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to assure continued growth in our 
domestic economy. We want to help 
develop a working economy in the 
world that will facilitate economic 
growth and rising standards of living 
throughout the world. There is no con- 
flict between these two objectives. The 
bridge that joins them is trade; and 
expanding trade helps to advance both 
of theses desired objectives at one and 
the same time. Expanding trade is not 
easily accomplished, yet it is of vital 
importance. From the nature of things 
we have to work hard to accomplish 
these objectives. The committee bill 
will help us to do that in an effective 
and realistic way. It will not solve all 
our problems. Nor even will it solve all 
the probems in the field of foreign trade 
that confront the United States. No 
formulation of the trade-agreements 
legislation could promise that. But we 
can be certain that the committee bill 
will be a constructive and important 
step in the direction of helping to solve 
these problems. 

The substitute bill would destroy the 
trade-agreements program. It is a re- 
jection of responsibility. It is proposed 
to help the few, but if it does, it would 
do so at the expense of the many; at the 
expense of our economic wellbeing; at 
the expense of our national prestige and 
security in this troubled world. 

The committee bill reflects in a re- 
sponsible way the needs of the United 
States in this vital area of national pol- 
icy. I urge its acceptance by the House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 89] 
Allen, Calif. Granahan Morris 
Anfuso Gregory Multer 
Auchincloss Griffiths Nix 
Avery Gubser Osmers 
Barden Gwinn Patterson 
Barrett Hale Philbin 
Bass, N. H. Hays, Ohio Powell 
Beamer Healey Preston 
Becker Jackson Radwan 
Breeding James Reece, Tenn 
Buckley Jenkins Riley 
Byrd Kearney Rivers 
Celler Keating Robeson, Va 
Christopher Kelly, N. Y. Robison, N. Y. 
Coffin Kilburn Rodino 
Coudert Kluczynski Sadlak 
Cretella Landrum Seely-Brown 
Davis, Tenn. Lennon Sheehan 
Dawson, III. Lesinski Shelley 
Derounian Loser Shuford 
Dies McCarthy Sieminski 
Diggs McGovern Smith, Miss. 
Dollinger McIntosh Steed 
Edmondson Macdonald Taylor 
Fallon Mailliard Teller 
Farbstein Marshall n 
Fino Martin WIIlis 
Fulton May Withrow 
Garmatz Miller, Calif. Zelenko 
Gary Miller, Md. 
Gordon Morano 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr, BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
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tee having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12591, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 326 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, the legis- 
lation before the House of Representa- 
tives today has a very interesting back- 
ground that has never appeared in the 
organized propaganda in support of it. 
It is doubtful if any proposed legisla- 
tion ever had such widespread and pow- 
erful propaganda in its support as did 
the reciprocal trade agreement en- 
acted in 1934 by the 74th Congress as 
an amendment to the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, It was a complete abdica- 
tion by the 74th Congress of its con- 
stitutional responsibility under article 
I of section 8. It was claimed by the 
propagandists for the trade agreement 
that it would increase our exports and 
that it would bring peace and good will 
among nations. Churches and organi- 
zations throughout the Nation joined 
in the drive in support of the trade- 
agreement proposal. I opposed the 
trade agreement in 1934 as I have every 
proposal for its extension including this 
one. Much to the surprise of the spon- 
sors of the Trade Agreement Act it did 
not increase our legitimate exports. But 
a foreign situation developed that gave 
an opportunity to increase exports. 
Hitler and Mussolini needed our ma- 
terial. This opportunity to increase ex- 
ports by sending war material to Ger- 
many and Italy would fulfill the promise 
of increased exports under the trade 
agreement. The exports to Italy of war 
material, including planes and the fuel 
to run them, expanded exports much to 
the joy and justification of those who 
had promised increased exports under 
the trade agreement. Mussolini need- 
ed these exports from the United States 
to fight the Ethiopians. On a beauti- 
ful Sunday morning at churchtime, in 
a small Ethiopian village, the men, 
women, and children were on the street. 
Mussolini’s son, driving an American 
export plane swept low over these church 
people and slaughtered them wholesale. 
Those who followed this holocaust saw a 
mother with her head blown off. A 
hungry baby was nursing at her breast. 
Mussolini’s son reported to his father, 
“I made the village blossom like a rose.” 
It was American exports that ravaged 
this village and made it blossom like a 
rose. 

This increase in war exports opened 
new vistas to the proponents of the trade 
agreement. Japan needed war material 
to fight China, then a friendly nation of 
ours. The 1934 Trade Agreement Act 
failing to produce the promised exports, 
war between Japan and China opened 
an opportunity to build up exports of 
war material on a large scale to Japan. 
I set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for July 9, 1942, at page A2869, the 
death-dealing exports as follows: 

Japan launched her murderous assault 
against China on July 7, 1937. During the 


period from 1937 through 1940 we exported 
to Japan 8 million tons of scrap iron, steel, 
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and scrap steel, and also thousands of tons 
of other essential war materials. The very 
year, 1937, that Japan opened war on China 
our exports of scrap iron and steel amounted 
to 2,081,037 tons, or enough to build 20 
battleships of 45,000 tons each, 200 sub- 
marines of 2,400 tons each, 10 aircraft car- 
riers of 30,000 tons each, and 26 cruisers at 
15,000 tons each. The next year, 1938, our 
scrap and steel exports to Japan were 1,463,- 
000 tons; 1939, 2,179,000 tons; and 1940, 
_ 1,248,000 tons. 


At that point the United States for- 
eign trade statistics, normally published 
every month by the Department of Com- 
merce, became a military secret. No 
figures are available as to our metals 
exports to Japan in the first 11 months 
of 1941. 

While this appeasement program to- 
ward Japan exhausted our supply of 
material with which to make steel for 
our own defense, it armed her to strike 
her dastardly blow at Pearl Harbor. 
More than this, the appeasement 
policy did not stop with furnishing Ja- 
pan the material to build her navy, her 
air force, and her tanks. There was also 
exported to Japan from the United 
States during the year 1937, aircraft and 
parts valued at $2,483,946; and the next 
year, 1938, $11,062,777; in 1939, a total 
of $3,306,000 in these items; and in 1940, 
$933,000. 

During these same years we also ex- 
ported to Japan petroleum valued at 
$219,856,062, with which to operate her 
war machine. It is interesting to note 
that of this vast shipment of petroleum, 
555,456 barrels of it was aviation gaso- 
line in 1939, and 776,499 barrels in 1940. 
The extent to which the appeasers went 
in arming Japan is disclosed by the offi- 
cial figures relating to the shipment of 
cotton, aviation gasoline, iron and steel 
scrap, steel ingots, blooms, tinplate and 
tin scrap, refined and scrap copper, 
motor trucks, aircraft parts, ammuni- 
tion, and machine tools. 

Our copper exports to Nippon showed 
a total of 717,277,918 pounds for the 5 
years 1936-41, on a refined basis, begin- 
ning at about 5 million pounds for 
1936 and swelling to 249 million pounds 
in 1939 and 233 million pounds in 1940. 

Does any responsible person believe 
that without this vast quantity of war 
material, furnished by the United States 
to Japan, she could have held out against 
China for 5 years? What would have 
been the history of Pearl Harbor, Mid- 
way, Bataan, Corregidor, and the Dutch 
East Indies, if, instead of arming Japan, 
the same materials had been used by our 
Government to build up our own de- 
fenses? 

This stupid program to increase ex- 
ports stripped the United States of the 
necessary metal to build up our own na- 
tional defense. The Ways and Means 
Committee was called in secret session to 
remove tariffs on metal scrap, old sugar 
milis, and steel rails from abandoned 
railroads in Central and South America 
to build up for our own national defense. 

Now then, Mr. Chairman, I have listed 
the exports to Japan, let us see what they 
achieved. Our exports to Japan having 
been converted into planes and ships, 
here is the price paid in lives, blood, 
Plunder, misery, broken hearts, and ma- 
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terial loss. Over 100 Jap planes and a 
number of midget submarines attacked 
United States Pacific Fleet—86 ships— 
at Pearl Harbor at Hawaii, December 7, 
1941—7:55 a. m., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
p. m., eastern standard time. Totally 
lost: battleship Arizona; severely dam- 
aged: battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia; 3 destroyers; 1 
target ship; 1 minelayer. Damaged and 
repaired: battleships Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Tennessee; cruisers Helena, 
Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane tender; 1 
repair vessel; 1 drydock. Airplanes lost: 
Navy, 86; Army, 97. Japs lost 28 planes 
to Navy, 20 to the Army, and 3 subma- 
rines of 45 tons each. Casualties: Navy, 
2,117 officers and men killed, 960 missing, 
876 wounded; Army, 226 officers and men 
killed, 396 wounded. 

Thus our exports of war material cost 
the lives of 2,343 American boys, and 960 
boys missing, 867 boys wounded. There 
would have been no Pearl Harbor had it 
not been for our exports under the trade 
agreement. 

That is the history of where we get 
the appeal from the humanitarians of 
this country to extend this iniquitous 
legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Up 
in the port of Boston shipload after 
shipload of scrap went to Japan, and 
that scrap iron came back to hurt us at 
Pearl Harbor and other places during 
the war. That scrap and cotton—and 
much cotton was shipped to Japan as 
another material of war—could have 
been used in developing our textile 
mills and other mills and industries in 
the State of Massachusetts, and in other 
States of the Union, and in develop- 
ing our war industries to help our 
soldiers. 

Mr. REED. I protested on the floor of 
the House as urgently as I could at the 
time. 

Mrs. ROGERS. of Massachusetts. 
Yes; so did I. I constantly warned the 
Congress and the country of the danger 
of attack from Japan. I pleaded with 
the State Department and the President 
to act to save the United States of 
America. 

Mr. REED. That and the ghastly 
carnage of our American boys at Pearl 
Harbor as a result of the unconstitu- 
tional delegation of powers under the 
Trade Agreement Act cannot be suc- 
cessfully defended or justified. The 
trade-agreement advocates try to justify 
it on the basis of increased exports. 

Much is broadcast to the country 
about our present huge exports. Just so 
long as the American taxpayers will tol- 
erate the present tax burden to furnish 
purchasing power to foreign nations 
they will, of course, buy our exports. 

It is my pérsonal opinion that unless 
the Congress recognizes the danger to 
our economy caused by excessive im- 
ports now entering our market more 
and more men and women will be made 
jobless in the United States. At this 
very time men and women are losing 
their jobs because Congress abdicated 
its constitutional responsibility in 1934. 


substance of them, See. 
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Each time Congress extends the Trade 
Agreements Act it is constitutional abdi- 
cation. There are certain duties which 
Congress cannot delegate. The duty to 
legislate is one. This duty it cannot 
shift. It cannot be evaded. The judg- 
ment and discretion of the lawmaker 
Congress cannot delegate, not even to 
the President. The refusal to exercise 
that judgment and discretion is abdica- 
tion and nothing else. This power is so 
exclusively the power of Congress itself 
it is incapable of transfer. It was con- 
fided to the representatives of the peo- 
ple, by the people of our country, in the 
creation of the American Republic. It 
is a part of the fundamental scheme of 
American constitutional government. 

The Founding Fathers of America 
insisted on a government of laws—not 
of men. Not even the greatest of their 
contemporaries—not Washington him- 
self—would they consent to clothe with 
unchecked personal authority. To the 
everlasting credit of George Washing- 
ton, the greatest and most venerated of 
Americans refused every proffer of 
power that was personal and arbitrary. 

The men who follow the line of battle 
to bury our dead soldiers tell us that in 
the dying hour the soldiers unclasped 
their weapons and reached for their in- 
ner pockets to touch some faded letter, 
some keepsake of mother, wife, or 
sweetheart, which teaches us that our 
boys were not fighting because of the 
abstract rights of man; they were fight- 
ing because of the love of God and home 
and native land. Not so at Pearl Har- 
bor when more than 2,000 of our Amer- 
ican boys were killed and sent to the 
bottom of the ocean to have their shat- 
tered remains eaten by the sharks. 
Then, too, 960 boys were missing, sunk 
without a trace; 760 wounded. These 
men had no opportunity in their dying 
hour to touch some letter or keepsake 
of loved ones. It was our exports that 
maimed and destroyed our boys at Pearl 
Harbor. The ships could be rebuilt and 
sailed again, but our boys were wiped 
out by our exports—gone—and gone for- 
ever. 

Many times I have seen the children 
and grandchildren of Members on the 
floor of the House. These, like millions 
of children in our schools, will soon be 
citizens of the United States. As we leg- 
islate here, and I think of these coming 
citizens, I recall the words of John Rus- 
kin; “Therefore, when we build, let us 
think that we build forever. Let it not 
be for present delight, nor for present 
use alone; let it be such work as our 
descendants will thank us for, and let 
us think, as we lay stone on stone, that 
a time is to come when men will say as 
they look upon the labour and wrought 
This our 
fathers did for us.“ 

Mr. Chairman, is that what our future 
citizens will say as they look upon our 
shattered Constitution: “This is what 
our forebears did—not for us, but to 
us.” 

When and if this Congress does extend 
the so-called Trade Agreement Act to 5 
years, the disaster to this Republic is 
too shocking to contemplate. 
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The expansion and preservation of our 
domestic market are essential to the 
very preservation of our free enterprise 
system and the only basis upon which 
our economic system can survive under 
a representative form of constitutional 
government, 

I was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in November 1918 and was 
sworn in at a special session in May 1919. 
Economic conditions at that time posed 
problems in many respects that exist 
throughout the United States today. It 
was at the close of World War I. A low 
tariff act—the Underwood Tariff Act— 
was on the books. The war had acted 
as an embargo on imports. As soon as 
peace was declared the prow of every 
foreign ship was turned toward our ports 
laden with competitive imports. Our 
industries, except a few war industries, 
were closed; their furnaces banked— 
not a shred of smoke from the smoke 
stacks of our industries, Soup kitchens 
were organized in every community in 
the United States. There was no un- 
employment compensation to relieve 
labor. The imports flooded the Nation. 
Our chemistry industries were wiped out. 
It was only restored when the German 
chemical formulas which had been taken 
over by the alien property custodian and 
which eventually became the property 
of our chemical industries were put in 
operation. I recall that immediately fol- 
lowing World War I the Germans pro- 
posed, as a means of paying off their in- 
demnities, to sell $20 million of dyes 
per month in the United States. I say 
to my colleagues in the beautiful south- 
land, beware of failure to protect your 
thriving chemical industry. History has 
a way of repeating itself. 

I recall that following World War I the 
deluge of competing imports came as a 
surprise. At that time billions of our 
taxpayers dollars had not been furnished 
to rehabilitate the industries abroad as 
has been the case following World War 
II. With modern machinery and a de- 
structive differential in wages here and 
abroad, the necessity for the protection 
of our domestic market is far greater 
than at any time in the past. 

WAGE RATES 

The average earnings per regular 
worker in the Japanese chemical indus- 
try in 1953 was 26 cents, compared with 
$1.83 for workers in the United States 
chemical industry. 

The average hourly earnings for work- 
ers in the chemical and allied trade in- 
dustries in Great Britain in April 1954 
was 52 cents compared with $1.88 for 
workers in the United States chemical 
industry. 

‘The average hourly earnings of indus- 
trial workers in the chemical industries 
in West Germany in May 1954 was 4144 
cents compared with $1.90 for workers 
in the United States chemical industries. 

Some typical examples of 1953 quotas 
will illustrate the effectiveness of quanti- 
tative restrictions which many foreign 
countries place against our exports. 

American machine tools are not wel- 
comed in Europe. No European country, 
except Switzerland, will allow imports 
of machine tools if domestic manufac- 
turers can supply equivalent machines. 
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An American manufacturer of power 
tools had a sizable prewar market in 
France. Today he is allowed to ship no 
more than $3,000 worth of tools each 
year in which a 60 percent tariff is paid— 
the United States tariff on machine tools 
is 15 percent. 

American manufacturers of heavy 
electrical power equipment find it vir- 
tually impossible to ship such equipment 
to Austria, Denmark, France, Western 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Switzerland, or 
the United Kingdom. The government 
will not buy it and they will not permit 
their private industries to buy it. 

Great Britain allows only token im- 
ports of certain American consumer 
products which were imported without 
restrictions before World War II. For 
example, under that quota one of the 
largest American manufacturers of 
electrical appliances shipped to England, 
in 1953, 1 dishwasher, 35 electrical 
ranges, 25 deep freezers, 19 washers and 
dryers, and 194 refrigerators. 

According to the Economist—Lon- 
don—for December 11, 1954, the British 
quota for the year 1955 allowed only 
650 American cars to be imported. The 
importer will have to pay a 33 ½ percent 
or 22% percent duty—depending on 
whether they were built in the United 
States or Canada. 

Argentina, Austria, France, Egypt, 
Japan, Sweden, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom are examples of the 
many nations which make extensive use 
of import licenses. 

Our tariffs are the lowest of any major 
trading nation in the world. They 
have been the lowest in the world for 
some years. Yet, in addition to cuts 
made pursuant to the Trade Agreements 
Act, we have made over 55,000 conces- 
sions under GATT. 

We are trying to legislate for small 
industry in this country. Do you know 
that more than two-thirds of these 55,000 
items are made by small industries in 
this country? Nothing we are doing is 
going to help them as long as these im- 
ports come in here. I have plants in my 
District that are today being ruined by 
imports, and they are the very life blood 
of these communities. That is going on 
all over this Nation today. Then talk 
about the legislation we are proposing 
to help small industry. It just cannot 
be done. 

I have lived through a period that two- 
thirds of the Members of this Congress 
have not lived through. I know what 
happened when we cut off imports after 
World War I. Everybody was employed 
and happy. 

Sixty percent of our imports never did 
pay duties; they were not in competition 
with our domestic products. The duties 
on other imports were imposed to re- 
serve our home markets for our home 
producers. 

One of the reasons for their protection 
was the relatively low pay of workers in 
other lands. To this has been added a 
new important factor; low paid foreign 
workers now are operating the most mod- 
ern machines paid for by our overbur- 
dened taxpayers. We hear so much in 
the press about the sorry plight of small 
business but not a word about what com- 
petitive imports are doing to the small 
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business groups. Of the 55,000 conces- 
sions made under GATT, the great ma- 
jority of the 55,000 tariff cuts are hit- 
ting the very life of small business in 
this country. Until small business is 
protected from the foreign products, any 
other form of relief is futile. I am for 
relieving small business but I want to 
be realistic about it. So long as we 
suffer and permit foreign producers, with 
high-speed machinery furnished by our 
taxpayers, to take over our domestic 
market and destroy our small business 
concerns, there is little help that will 
save small business. 

What a pity, Mr. Chairman, that the 
74th Congress did not heed the advice 
of that great and wise leader, Thomas 
Jefferson, when he said: 

In questions of power then let's hear no 
more of confidence in men, but bind them 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 


The church men, women, and children 
in the Ethiopian village would not have 
blossomed like a rose without our ex- 
ports. The holocaust at Pearl Harbor 
would not have slaughtered, without 
warning, our American boys, destroyed 
our Navy, our planes, and subjected our 
Armed Forces to a most humiliating de- 
feat without our exports. 

Are you going to ignore the advice of 
Thomas Jefferson rather than assume 
your constitutional responsibility under 
your oath of office? 

I hope today you will turn back the 
pages and stand upon your own feet as 
Americans and stand by your own mar- 
ket, which is the very basis of prosperity 
in the life of this country. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. KARSTEN]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, al- 
most a quarter of a century ago when 
the 74th Congress enacted the executive 
trade agreements program, its primary 
purpose was to help relieve the sever eco- 
nomic effects of the great depression. 
The major issue before that Congress 
was the lack of American purchasing 
power to buy the goods we were capable 
of producing, With more than 12 mil- 
lion unemployed in our country, and our 
exports abroad averaging less than $2 
billion a year, thousands of American 
factories, mines and businesses were 
closed for a single reason—a lack of cus- 
tomers at home and abroad. 

Congress reasoned that if we could 
expand trade by developing foreign mar- 
kets, it would create jobs for Americans. 
In order to induce other countries to 
lower their tariff barriers, the United 
States took the first bold step in passing 
the first Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act in 1934. This program has provided 
employment opportunities for millions 
of American working men and women. 
It has created expansion opportunities 
for American business far beyond the 
possibilities contemplated by the 74th 
Congress. Our exports today are almost 
$20 billion annually, and we have be- 
come the most important trading Nation 
on earth. 

Aside from the primary economic fac- 
tor, today there is a secondary consider- 
ation equally important. Since the 
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World War, the political strength of the 
United States in the Free World has, in 
a large measure, become dependent upon 
our trading policies. Trade plays an 
extremely important economic role in 
our own country, but it is even more 
vital to most of our Free-World allies. 
If we should renounce our trade agree- 
ments program this afternoon by adopt- 
ing the so-called Simpson substitute bill 
that is to be offered at the conclusion 
of this debate, it would be a signal to 
the Free World that we are taking the 
first step back to economic isolationism. 
When we reach that point, which is the 
point of no return, the non-Soviet coun- 
tries will then be compelled to go else- 
where to sell their goods and services. 
They, in turn, will retaliate and we will 
lose our customers abroad. 

I can tell you, the Soviet Union is 
willing and ready to take advantage of 


such a situation. The proof of this is 


contained in the Russian trade pro- 
nouncement of Josef Stalin which was 
made shortly before his death. Here 
is a copy of his 25,000 word statement 
published in Moscow in 1952. In this 
book, he laid down his formula for Rus- 
sia to conquer the world without the 
firing of a single shot. He predicts that 
the capitalist countries, particularly the 
United States, will hamper the foreign 
trade of the smaller free nations to the 
point of frustration. The inevitable 
conclusion is that these free nations can 
then be easily drawn into the Soviet 
orbit. 

This was the dream of Josef Stalin. 
It is what he hoped for in his book. The 
first edition ran over a million copies. 
The official Communist newspaper, 
Pravda, described the Stalin thesis as 
the greatest event in the ideological life 
of the Communist Party. I might 
quote a sentence from the Soviet paper: 

Stalin's work will exercise an immensive 
influence on the development of progressive 
Soviet science, help our cadres know the 
laws of social development and play a great 
role in the ideological arming of foreign 
Communist and workers’ parties. 


The Simpson substitute is a dangerous 
bill. It will hamper our foreign trade. 
It will hamper the foreign trade of our 
allies. And, it will divide ourselves from 
our trading partners in our common 
struggle against Soviet economic expan- 
sion. The Simpson substitute is almost 
what Mr. Stalin predicted. Vote for it 
if you will, but for myself, I cannot lend 
my support to the Russian leaders who 
are presently trying to carry out the 
Stalinist trade doctrine. The late dic- 
tator’s successor, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, 
only last year openly challenged the Free 
World when he said, “We declare war 
upon you—excuse me for using such an 
expression—in the peaceful field of 
trade.” 

With these thoughts in the minds of 
the Soviet leaders, the nations of the 
Free World are today watching the 
House of Representatives to see if we 
will extend our trade-agreements pro- 
gram, or whether we will follow the pat- 
tern prepared by Josef Stalin. If we 
should reverse our trade policy in an 
attempt to keep out foreign goods, no 
one in this Congress can foretell the 
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economic and political consequences to 
ourselves and to the Free World. 

I believe the majority of the Members 
of the House are in favor of extending 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. The question before us today is 
how shall we accomplish this. The bill 
proposed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means is one of the most carefully 
prepared pieces of legislation ever to 
come before this House. All members 
participated in the final drafting of the 
measure, and it represents the best ef- 
forts of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

I should now like to call attention to 
some of the amendments of the existing 
trade-agreements legislation that would 
be made by the committee bill and the 
significance of the differences between 
the committee bill and the substitute 
bill in these matters. The features to 
which I should especially like to call 
your attention are those to which the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means found it pos- 
sible to give only passing attention in 
an earlier speech. 

Mr. Mitts has already discussed the 
reasons for the 5-year extension pro- 
posed by the committee bill and the 
reasons why a 2-year extension proposed 
by the substitute bill would be inade- 
quate at the present time even if in 
other respects the substitute bill would 
not cripple the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Mis has also referred to the 
provisions of the committee bill regard- 
ing the quantitative limitations on the 
President’s authority to reduce duties 
in pursuance of trade agreements with 
foreign countries. I should, however, 
mention some features of the rate- 
reducing authority provided for by the 


committee bill that appear not to have 


been understood in some quarters. At 
least a good deal of the comments by 
opponents of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram suggest that if the committee bill 
is enacted the maximum reductions of 
duty above referred to will inevitably 
and generally be made. This is not the 
case. The committee bill, like the origi- 
nal Trade-Agreements Act, contemplates 
that reductions in duty would be made 
in pursuance of trade agreements only 
on a selective basis when and insofar 
as duties on particular elements in our 
import trade could be reduced without 
serious disturbances to the domestic 
economy. 

There is no ground for the view that 
the authority of the President to reduce 
rates of duty in pursuance of trade 
agreements will be used by the Presi- 
dent, any more than it has been in the 
past, indiscriminately and recklessly to 
reduce United States duties on particu- 
lar imports in all cases and to the ex- 
tent that the quantitative limitations 


permit. In fact one of the reasons for 


permitting decreases to the extent pro- 
vided for, is that it will undoubtedly 
be determined in peril point proceedings 
of the Tariff Commission or in the de- 
liberations of the President’s advisers 

that many rates of duty should not be 
decreased at all. In the light of this 
consideration I believe that the quanti- 
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tative limitations on the trade-agree- 
ment authority to reduce duties in cases 
where it is determined that such reduc- 
tions can be made without damage to 
domestic industries should be as great 
as provided for by the committee bill 
in order that there may be bargaining 
power sufficient to influence the tariff 
policies of such entities as the common 
market and the free trade area. 

Let me say a word here about the rate- 
reducing authority that would be pro- 
vided by the substitute bill. That bill, 
on first examination, might seem to pro- 
vide for continuance of the rate-reducing 
authority of the 1955 act insofar as that 
authority has not yet been utilized, 
Actually, however, it would not be feasi- 
ble under the provisions of the substitute 
bill for the President to use even that. 
authority.. This is because of a number 
of features of the bill. The staging pro- 
visions of the existing law, which would 
be continued under the Simpson bill, 
provide that no reduction in duty in ex- 
cess of 5 percent of the existing rate of 
one-third of the total reduction may go 
into effect in any 12-month period and 
the substitute bill would provide that no 
part of any decrease in duty could be 
made initially effective after July 1, 1960. 
Thus, if the substitute bill should be en- 
acted, in the first year of its life no more 
than 2 of the 3 stages could become ef- 
fective and in the second year no more 
than 1 of the 3 stages could be brought 
into effect. These features of the sub- 
stitute bill are, however, perhaps aca- 
demie because, as I shall later indicate, 
the procedural arrangements by which 
trade agreement negotiations would be 
circumscribed: would effectively prevent 
any significant trade agreement negotia- 
tions in the 2 years for which the trade 
agreements authority would ostensibly be 
extended by the bill. 

The committee bill would also provide 
additional authority to the President to 
increase rates of duty. Under the pres- 
ent legislation the President is author- 
ized to increase the rates of duty on par- 
ticular commodities to the extent of 50 
percent above the rates in effect January 
1, 1945. The rate-increasing authority 
of the President under the trade agree- 
ments legislation is, of course, of prin- 
cipal importance in connection with 
escape-clause proceedings. The com- 
mittee will provides that the President 
could increase rates of duty to the extent 
of 50 percent above the rates in effect 
July 1, 1934. The significance of this 
change is, of course, attributable to the 
fact that most rates of duty in our tariff 
were reduced in pursuance of trade 
agreements between July 1, 1934, and 
January 1, 1945. 

The amendments of the escape clause 
provisions of the existing legislation pro- 
vided by the committee bill would also 
authorize the President, in pursuance of 
escape-clause proceedings, to impose 
duties not to exceed 50 percent ad 
valorem on imports that are free of duty 
under other legislation. 

The changes from the 1955 legislation 
with respect to the President’s authority 
to increase rates of duty and to impose 
duties on imports that are free of duty 
under other legislation are designed to 
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permit the avoidance of import quotas: 
I might mention that in the minority 
views set forth in the committee report 
the feature of the committee bill per- 
mitting the imposition of duties on goods 
otherwise duty-free is criticized on the 
ground that this provision would raise 
constitutional questions. ‘There is little 
basis for that contention. It is difficult 
to see that the delegation of authority 
to the President to impose duties on 
duty-free goods would be more subject 
to some constitutional infirmity than the 
delegation of authority to impose quota 
restrictions on imports of such goods. 

The committee bill would leave the 
preparatory and negotiating procedures 
as provided for by existing legislation 
intact, although the bill would declare it 
to be the intent of the Congress that the 
President during the course of nego- 
tiating trade agreements with foreign 
countries should seek information and 
advice thereto from representatives of 
industry, agriculture, and labor. This is 
intended to insure that persons familiar 
witn the trade in commodities to which 
the negotiations relate should be drawn 
upon at later stages in the negotiations 
as well as in the preparatory stages. 

The committee bill would also amend 
the peril-point provisions of the existing 
legislation to direct the Tariff Commis- 
sion to complete its peril-point investi- 
gations in 6 rather than in 4 months. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
permit the Commission to make more 
thorough and extensive investigations in 
pursuance of its peril-point responsi- 
bilities. 

It is in the differences between the 
committee bill and the substitute bill 
with respect to the preparatory and 
negotiating procedures, including the 
peril-point proceedings of the Tariff 
Commission, that one of the most con- 
spicuous differences between the two bills 
appears. 

The substitute bill would practically 
make the decisions of the Tariff Commis- 
sion as to the rates of duty that might 
be brought into effect on United States 
imports by trade agreement action final 
and decisive. Moreover, the substitute 
bill would require the Tariff Commission 
to determine the differences between the 
prices and costs of production here and 
abroad of all items which it identified as 
ones on which the President could make 
trade agreement commitments. It is no 
wonder that for the purpose of assem- 
bling such information the substitute 
bill would extend the period within which 
the Commission would be directed to 
complete its peril-point investigation, 
The past experience of the Tariff Com- 
mission itself indicates that it would be 
impossible to obtain such information on 
5 a few commodities in any limited 
time. 

The committee bill contemplates the 
continuance of a meaningful and fruit- 
ful trade agreements program while the 
substitute bill when closely examined 
clearly contemplates the termination of 
any significant trade agreements pro- 
gram. The substitute bill would in fact 
substitute the Tariff Commission for the 
President as the controlling authority 
under the trade agreements program 
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and would require such operations by the’ 


Tariff Commission that it would be im- 


possible for the Commission, if it were 


so inclined, to provide for any consider- 
able tariff bargaining with foreign 
countries. 

The amendments of the escape clause 
provisions that would be made by the 
committee bill have already been the sub- 
ject of extended discussion. I refer here 
of course to the arrangements provided 
for Congressional review of the Presi- 
dent’s rejection of Tariff Commission 
recommendations in escape clause cases, 
I shall not undertake to describe these 
provisions in detail and wish here only 
to call attention to the differences be- 
tween the spirit and effect of the ar- 
rangements. provided for by the 
committee bill and those proposed by the 
substitute bill. 

The provisions of the committee bill 
with respect to escape clause proceedings 
are based on the view that the President 
should continue to have discretion as to 
whether the Tariff Commission find- 
ings and recommendations are soundly 
based and that the President should also 
have authority to give consideration to 
matters other than those to which the 
Commission’s findings relate. Among 
such considerations are the effects of 
the Commission’s recommendations on 
foreign policy matters and the general 
interest of the United States economy. 

The substitute bill would provide that, 
when the President rejects Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations in escape 
clause cases, the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendations would become effective 
unless the President’s decision were up- 
held by the enactment of legislation by 
the Congress. This arrangement, along 
with the provisions of the substitute bill 
regarding the peril-point functions of the 
Tariff Commission, would practically 
eliminate the President from the picture 
in administering the authority delegated 
to him by the trade agreements legisla- 
lation. 

I should like here to call your atten- 
tion to an interpretation of the trade 
agreements legislation included in the 
committee report although there did not 
appear need for amending the legislation 
in this connection. The statement is as 
follows: 

The committee recognized that effective 
relief in the case of some products on which 
trade agreement concessions have been 
granted may suggest the advisability of some 
remedial action on some closely related non- 
concession product. In such a case the com- 
mittee agreed that the Tariff Commission 
should draw to the attention of the President 
such other course of action as it might deem 
appropriate to avoid injury. 


The committee had in mind here such 
cases as the trade in tunafish and prod- 
ucts made therefrom, some of which have 
been made the subject of trade agree- 
ment concessions and others have not. 
The committee recognizes by the state- 
ment above referred to that in such cases 
the Tariff Commission should appropri- 
ately make comprehensive investigations 
covering all sectors of the trade and 
suggesting appropriate action whether 
or not particular elements in the trade 
have been made the subject of trade 
agreement concessions. 
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The committee bill also provides for 
amendment of the national security pro- 
visions of the trade agreements legisla- 
tion which now constitute section 2 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1954 and section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955. The com- 
mittee bill would provide for regulariza- 
tion and improvement of the procedures 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
arriving at and explaining its findings to 
the President regarding the need for 
restrictions on imports that threaten to 
interfere with the effectiveness of domes- 
tic industries in supplying goods essen- 
tial to national security under emergency 
conditions. 

In the amendment of the national 
security provision the substitute bill also 
contains some of the features of the 
committee bill, but the substitute bill in 
this matter is less far reaching in that 
it does not provide for the reporting by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and by 
the President regardirg the administra- 
tion and interpretation of the national 
security provisions. 

In addition to the reporting that would 
be required by the committee bill re- 
garding the administration of the na- 
tional security provisions, the committee 
bill provides that the President should 
include in his reports on the operation 
of the trade agreements program reports 
on its success in securing elimination of 
restrictions by foreign countries on their 
imports of United States products par- 
ticularly where such restrictions are dis- 
criminatory against United States ex- 
ports. Largely such discriminatory re- 
strictions arise from the balance of pay- 
ments difficulties of foreign countries. 
These restrictions have been the ground 
for many complaints by domestic export- 
ing interests and it is believed that Con- 
gress and the public should have an 
explanation of these matters and the 
progress which is being made in their 
elimination. 

As an advocate of reciprocal trade, I 
support the committee bill. It provides 
the only means we have to continue the 
program. Many of the new provisions 
will furnish guidance to the President 
who has the responsibility for its ad- 
ministration. These provisions also 
afford a greater measure of protection 
for American industry. If properly 
used, they will be helpful in placing the 
program on a more reciprocal basis than 
in the past. I have confidence that our 
Chief Executive will use these new 
powers wisely and in the interest of ex- 
panding world trade. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, New Jer- 
sey is particularly concerned with for- 
eign trade. Situated as we are with 
New York Harbor on the north and 
Delaware Bay on the south, we have a 
vital stake in continuation of active 
trade with nations abroad. 

Many of the 4½ million Americans 
who gain their livelihood through foreign 
trade live in New Jersey. But, at the 
same time, many New Jersey industries 
have historically prospered under tariff 
protection. ‘Thus, while freer trade will 
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result in more and more employment for 
New Jersey workers, consideration must 
also be given to those workers who are 
employed by those industries which need 
further protection. 

This bill, while providing for continu- 
ation of the President’s authority to cut 
tariffs where it can be done without 
harm to American workers, tightens up 
the escape clause and the peril point pro- 
visions for the benefit of protected in- 
dustry. 

In the past it has been said that the 
Tariff Commission has had too short a 
time to study industrial records and to 
set an effective peril point to guide the 
President in his negotiations with for- 
eign nations. In order to correct this, 
the time given to the Tariff Commission 
to name the peril point has been ex- 


- tended from 3 months to 6 months. 


Businessmen haye also complained 
that there has been such a delay under 
the escape clause provision that they 
could be bankrupt before any findings 
were made. The bill, therefore, shortens 
the period when the Tariff Commission 
must report from the present 9 months 
to 6 months. 

Also by the change in the basic date 
from which the President can increase 
the tariff under hardship conditions real 
protection may be given to some hard-hit 
industries. 

It has been said that the provision in 
the bill allowing the Congress to over- 
ride the President’s judgment by a two- 
thirds vote is meaningless. But this is 
not so, for if the President and the 
Tariff Commission disagree as to what 
action should be taken the question will 
under this bill be automatically brought 
to the Congress for a decision and Con- 
gress can exercise its will. 

True, now if a bill was introduced to 
raise certain tariffs and the President 
opposed it, it could be enacted into law 
by a two-thirds vote. But all of you 
know the extreme difficulty of bringing 
out such a bill if almost anyone on the 
Ways and Means Committee is opposed, 
and certainly the history of such legis- 
lation shows that unless it was a case of 
@ major product nothing would be done. 
Under this bill it becomes a privileged 
matter. 

Some have said that the Congress has 
abdicated its constitutional power to 
write tariffs by our delegation of power 
to the President. But certainly dele- 
gation of power to write tariffs to the 
Tariff Commission as is, in fact, pro- 
vided by the Simpson bill and the pro- 
vision that the Congress could override 
the President by a simple majority, 
would, in fact, take away the President’s 
constitutional veto power. Any bill with 
such a provision would necessarily be 
vetoed by any President. 

Now that we are the most powerful 
nation on the earth, now that we do 
25 percent of the world's trade, every 
step we take has repercussions all over 
the world. And it is only the President 
who has full information with reference 
to the implications of our actions upon 
our foreign relations. 

Unfortunately we cannot consider 
merely domestic consequences. We all 
know that one of the causes of the dis- 
graceful attacks on our Vice President 
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was due to the Communist agitators ex- 
ploiting our regulation of oil imports 
from Venezuela. We all know that they 
whipped up agitation in Peru owing to 
talk here of limitations on imports of 
lead and zinc. We all know the effect 
in our relations with Canada of our 
wheat program. 

It is disturbing that we must some- 
what gear our domestic policies to for- 
eign policies. But in this war for survival 
we are faced with a ruthless enemy, one 
who owing to her state trading policies 
will use every effort to use trade as an 
instrument in the cold war. 

I quote from a speech delivered by the 
Canadian Prime Minister on yesterday. 

Mr. Diefenbaker said: Á: 

Each of the free nations will have to 
deny itself the luxury of doing anything 
which will detrimentally weaken a partner 
in freedom’s quest for freedom’s survival 
anywhere in the world. 


Passage of the Simpson bill will in- 
evitably result in a veto, and the cessa- 
tion—at least for a period—of our lib- 
eral trade policies, It will be hailed 
throughout the world as a retreat by the 
United States. It will aid the Soviet in 
this trade war against us. It will have 
deep repercussions on Japan and other 
nations whom it is essential to keep on 
the side of the Free World. It might 
help swing uncommitted nations into the 
Communist orbit. 

We here in the Congress have a solemn 
responsibility. We must not take it 
lightly. Past history has shown that 
the American people and the American 
Congress have risen above local pres- 
sures in times of crises. I have confi- 
dence that we will do so again. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee on Ways and Means is 
to be commended for its very excellent 
report to the House on the consideration 
given to the bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for 5 years. I am of the 
opinion there are very urgent reasons 
why passage of this legislation is a prime 
necessity for the United States at this 
time. Particularly compelling are the 
sections of the report dealing with the 
relationship of this legislation to the na- 
tional welfare and the welfare of agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and labor; 
to the economic strength and the politi- 
cal unity of the Free World; to the Soviet 
economic threat; to the needs of our 
position with respect to the European 
common market; and, finally, what is of 
vital immediate importance, to the need 
to meet with a concrete program in the 
foreign trade field the effects of the 
present United States economic reces- 
sion. These sections of the report should 
be “must” reading for every Congress- 
man in his consideration of this legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], is to be 
congratulated for his patience and his 
skill in handling the very difficult ques- 
tions and problems which arose during 
the committee's sessions. The commit- 
tee bill is a good bill, and much of the 
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credit for its general excellence should 
go to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Referring to this bill as a good bill 
does not necessarily mean that it is the 
best bill that could be written, or that, 
indeed, it fulfills in every respect the re- 
quirements of the times in this field of 
international trade. It is a bill which, 
rather, is the best that the political 
realities would permit—a bill which, 
while less than it ought to be, is never- 
theless better than it might have been 
under the circumstances, 

We are faced with a challenge in this 
year 1958 from three quarters—that his- 
toric development called the European 
Economic Community, the new and 
rapidly growing Soviet economic pene- 
tration all over the world, and the Amer- 
ican economic recession with all its 
dangers and all of the hardships which 
it is today working and will work on the 
American people. This bill is intended 
to meet those challenges to the extent 
that it is possible for any trade bill to 
meet them. 

No one has claimed that it is reason- 
able or possible for the United States to 
fulfill its full and ultimate goals, in the 
face of these challenges, by trade legisla- 
tion alone. On the other hand, no one 
can logically deny that our trade policy, 
as determined by the kind of trade leg- 
islation we pass here, has a very vital 
effect upon our posture in the world, up- 
on our leadership, and upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of ourselves, our allies 
and our friends, 

The opposition to this committee bill 
has conceded that the United States 
faces the challenges just described. 
Having conceded the challenges, they 
proceed, however, then to argue that the 
trade policy pursued by the United 
States for the last 25 years, of which 
this bill is the current expression, is of 
little value in meeting those challenges. 

Their arguments are, of course, the 
purest kind of sophistry. If a United 
States trade policy such as this bill would 
authorize, designed, as it is, to promote 
international trade, to increase our ex- 
ports and our imports, to make possible 
the broadest commercial development 
among all countries with whom we deal, 
a policy with the central concept of co- 
operation, of mutual benefit—if such a 
policy cannot contribute to the solution 
of the problems of the modern world how 
then can such a policy as proposed by 
the opposition, which is the negation of 
all these objectives, make any contribu- 
tion at all? 

To maintain on the one hand that a 
positive program to foster economic 
growth is hopelessly inadequate to meet 
our problems, and then in the next 
breath to put forward a program which 
would guarantee progressive economic 
stultification and strengulation, and to 
maintain that this program is a “realis- 
tic“ and “hardheaded” answer to, for 
example, the Soviet challenge in under- 
developed areas, or the European Com- 
mon Market, or the American reces- 
sion—to seriously contend such a thing, 
is the ultimate fatuity. 

What positive program is proposed by 
those opposed to the committee bill? Is 
a 2-year extension with no new tariff- 
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reducing authority, an extension. based 
upon increased powers for a protection- 
minded Tariff Commission, an extension 
which would lead inevitably to a return 
to Congress of individual tariff rate- 
making subject to every local and special 
pressure, to every kind of logrolling, a 
program which practically guarantees 
that foreign policy considerations, and, 
indeed, our own national economic wel- 
fare in that process, will be wholly ig- 
nored—can that possibly be a practical 
response, or any response at all, to the 
challenges which everyone concedes we 
are facing today? The question needs 
no answer. 

It would, of course, be foolish to 

maintain that if we pass this bill, 12591, 
everyone will be prosperous, that the 
Free World will be unified, or that the 
Soviets will make no further gains in 
the propagation of their doctrine. 
Obviously, a trade bill can be only part 
of the response which the United States 
is called upon to make in these times. 
I maintain, however, that it is an essen- 
tial and minimum part, and that the 
bill we have before us provides an ade- 
quate instrument to accomplish that 
part. 
I do not deny that in a few isolated 
instances imports from foreign coun- 
tries create a more competitive situa- 
tion. Of course such a situation in- 
evitably redounds to the benefit of the 
consuming public. However, to allevi- 
ate any undue hardship to employers 
and employees by reason of excessive 
imports, I have introduced the concept, 
and urged its incorporation in this 
measure, of a trade adjustment policy 
as embodied in my bill H. R. 9505. Re- 
habilitative programs, instead of pro- 
tectionist palliatives, to meet the world 
challenge is desirable; “Trade Adiust- 
ment,” not Higher and Higher tariffs, is 
the constructive solution. 

A liberal trade policy is part of the 
central doctrine of the Democratic 
Party. It has been a basic tenet of that 
party since its founding, more than 160 
years ago. Our party has gone to the 
people in election years since 1800 
espousing this kind of a policy, and pre- 
pared to stand upon its conviction that 
such a policy is in the total interest of 
the whole Nation and all its parts. Our 
party fought the progressively higher 
tariff acts from the Dingley Tariff to 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff, and it was 
not until 1934 that the late great Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull was able 
to reverse the trend. I need only indi- 
cate the combined import-export figure 
of $3.7 billion in the year 1934, as com- 
pared with the figure of $33 billion for 
1957, to show what that new policy has 
done for the United States in terms of 
trade expansion. 

The Republican administration which 
entered office in January 1953 was 
apparently convinced by the evidence of 
the preceding 20 years that a liberal 
trade policy was essential to the welfare 
of the Nation. We are pleased as a 
party to support a policy which bears 
what is known as a “Modern Republi- 
can” label but which in fact has been 
our own party policy for over a century, 
in the face of the heaviest kind of par- 
tisan opposition. If the Republican ad- 
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ministration has come around that is at 
least part of the battle. It would be 
pleasant to see a majority of the Repub- 
an Party in Congress take the same 
view. 

This administration has, however, 
been in no respect bold in its proposals, 
and in no respect imaginative. The 
world has developed considerably since 
1934 when Mr. Hull initiated the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program. We 
might have hoped, with administration 
support, to go forward at a pace more 
in keeping with this rapid development 
and with the dramatic progress of the 
Soviets in this field. Unfortunately, the 
present administration is not noted for 
boldness and we must therefore content 
ourselves, if we are to have administra- 
tion support, with this bill which is be- 
fore us. Many of us, or at least some, 
would have urged a bill materially more 
liberal than this committee bill, had 
there been any suggestion that the ad- 
ministration would have gone along. 

Nevertheless it is a good bill and it 
will serve adequately our immediate 
needs. Anything less than this bill, 
however, in terms of greater circum- 
scription of Presidential discretion or of 
retrogressive return to Congress of indi- 
vidual ratemaking authority would be a 
disaster in 1958. The country knows 
this and we as the Congress are ex- 
pected to pass this bill in its present 
form. Nothing less will serve. 

As a Congressman from the State of 
Pennsylvania I have a particular inter- 
est in problems of coal. In spite of 
exports which in 1957 amounted to over 
$800 million, the coal industry in this 
country has been less than enthusiastic 
about the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. It has been pointed out many 
times that there is a very large poten- 
tial market abroad of United States coal, 
if countries only had sufficient dollars to 
pay for it. Furthermore, we know that 
it was through the GATT machinery, 
made possible by our Trade Agreements 
Act, that the United States was success- 
ful in raising restrictions against United 
States coal in Belgium and in Germany 
a year or two ago. 

An example of the potentialities for 
expanding coal trade is an article which 
appeared in the Journal of Commerce 
on May 21, 1958. It is a Reuters dis- 
patch from Buenos Aires: 

Argentina will get some 60,000 tons of 
Australian coal by the middle of this year, 
as imports from that country have been re- 
sumed after a lapse of many years. 

The first 28,000 tons are already in Buenos 
Aires and the balance is expected in June. 

Coal-trade quarters say that Australian 
coal is about the cheapest available now. 
The first shipments were quoted around 
$21.80 a long ton—without insurance. Fu- 
ture shipments however are expected to cost 
somewhere between $19 and $19.50 a long ton. 

American coal is cheaper, between $10 and 
$11 a long ton plus approximately $5.50 
freight, which means that it could be placed 
in Buenos Aires below $17, but shortage of 
United States currency makes it imperative 
to buy elsewhere. 

Other supplies come from Poland—which 
costs $28 and from Germany $22 to $22.50. 


The price information in that article 
speaks for itself. Our exports are lim- 
ited only by the dollars which foreign 
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countries can earn in their trade with 
the United States. To me it is perfectly 
evident that the real interest of the coal 
industry lies in the expansion of inter- 
national trade and, thus, in the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act, which is 
designed to that end, 

The coal industry is merely an ex- 
ample of the many great industries in 
Pennsylvania and in the country which 
have not only a vital stake in current 
exports but which have potentialities 
for greatly expanded future exports if 
only other countries can earn more 
dollars. 

The committee bill is a bill in the 
total interest of the United States and 
the Congress should adopt it. 

I am a firm believer in expanding the 
export of all of our products, particu- 
larly our agricultural surpluses and our 
industrial products. Only by passing 
the bill as reported by the committee 
can this result be obtained. I am fear- 
ful that any return to a restrictive trade 
policy would prevent the further growth 
of our American economy; would pro- 
long the present recession, and would be 
most detrimental to the best interests of 
the United States. In fact, the na- 
tional interest calls for prompt passage 
of the committee bill now before us. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks on the pending subject in the 
body of the Record today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 18 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Davis]. 

Mr. ALGER, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-five 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 90] 

Addonizio Gary Miller, Md. 
Anf uso Granahan Morano 
Auchincloss Green, Pa. Morris 
Avery Gregory Multer 
Barrett Griffiths Nix 
Bass, N. H Gubser Patterson 
Beamer Gwinn Philbin 
Becker Hale Powell 
Blitch Harris Preston 
Breeding Hays, Ohio Radwan 
Buckley Healey Riley 

yra Jackson Rivers 
Celler James Robeson, Va. 
Christopher Jenkins Robison, N. Y. 
Clark Kearney Rodino 
Cofin Keating Sadlak 
Coudert Kelly, N. Y. Scott, Pa. 
Cretella burn Seely-Brown 
Dawson, III Kluczynski Sheehan 
Dellay Landrum Shelley 
Dies Lennon utord 
Diggs Loser Sieminski 
Dollinger McGovern Smith. Miss, 
Dorn, N. Y. Molntire Spence 
Edmondson McMillan Springer 
Engle Macdonald ‘Taylor 
Fallon Mack. III Teller 
Farbstein Marshall Wharton 
Fino Martin Whitten 
Fulton May Zelenko 
Garmatz Miller, Calif. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12591, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 330 Members respond- 
ed to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the absen- 
tees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in recent weeks numerous public 
statements, editorial comments and so- 
called surveys made by the Department 
of Commerce, have sought to convey the 
idea that the substitute bill that I, to- 
gether with other Members, have offered 
to the trade bill, H. R. 12591, reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is a 
high-tariff bill and that its adoption 
would shrink our foreign trade. 

The impression sought to be created 
would be false. I can tell you that the 
passage of the substitute measure would 
not raise a single tariff rate, for no tariff 
rates are included in it. It would not 
abrogate a single trade agreement. All 
present trade agreements are self-per- 
petuating and will remain in effect until 
advance notice of 6 months is given by 
the parties to each agreement. 

Therefore, passage of the substitute 
bill would not upset the existing trade 
agreements; nor would it torpedo the 
trade-agreements program as is so often 
said. It would not reduce our foreign 
trade perceptibly but would look toward 
greater fairness of import competition. 

What the passage of the substitute 
measure would indeed do is what should 
have been done before now; and if it had 
been done the trade agreements pro- 
gram would not now be under the heavy 
fire that it is experiencing—and this is, 
first, provision of a remedy against seri- 
ous injury from import competition; 
and, second, a more careful examination 
of the competitive impact that may be 
expected of any prospective tariff cuts 
than were made in preparation for in- 
ternational tariff- cutting conferences 
before. 

Also let me point out that the sub- 
stitute proposal would do no more nor 
less than three Presidents of the United 
States have repeatedly vowed as their 
trade-agreements policy: namely, that 
no American industry would be jeopard- 
ized by the trade program. 

Keep in mind that the time for greater 
caution in entering new agreements and 
the need for going slower is certainly 
here. We have already cut our tariffs 
very deeply. The protective effect of our 
tariffs has been reduced between 75 and 
80 percent. Therefore when we seek to 
cut any deeper it is only good sense to be 
more cautious. We have already cut into 
the quick in many cases and should be 
more careful in the future. It is also 
good sense to proceed much more slowly. 

It is safe to say that if the State De- 
partment had shown better sense in the 
past rather than slashing tariff rates 
with reckless abandon, and had, instead, 
proceeded more cautiously and with bet- 
ter judgment, the trade-agreements pro- 
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gram would not be so widely condemned 
as it is today. 

Our substitute bill, in fact, is but a 
belated effort to pump some good sense 
into a program where it has been so sig- 
nally lacking; and also to bring a larger 
measure of control over our foreign trade 
back to Congress where it belongs and 
from which we should never have allowed 
it to be alienated. 

Mr. Chairman, the present proposal to 
extend the Trade Agreements Act is the 
11th of a series. The present occasion, 
however, differs in one very important 
respect from the previous extensions. 
Today we have 2 bills instead of 1. 

The principal difference between these 
two bills, one of which I have joined with 
Members of both sides of the aisle to in- 
troduce, is to be found in the question 
of which branch of the Government is to 
regulate our foreign commerce and to 
shape the tariff of this country. 

There should, in fact, be no question 
about this. It should only be necessary 
to refer to the Constitution. In that 
document will be found the enumeration 
of powers, clearly set forth, whereby 
these twin functions are settled upon the 
Congress and not the executive branch. 
And yet we are faced with this issue in 
spite of the uncontested wording of our 
organic law. 

Why should this be the case? 

I believe that the answer to this ques- 
tion will be found in the nature of the 
delegation of power made in the Trade 
Agreements Act itself and in the manner 
in which that delegation has been carried 
out by the executive branch. 

What I am about to say is not a matter 
of faultfinding. There is enough fault to 
go all around. The Congress itself in 
1934 did not ask for any report from the 
executive branch on how the delegated 
power was being interpreted and carried 
out. At no time until 3 years ago was 
such a report called for. Congress had 
handed the power to the executive, and 
then for 20 years had all but turned its 
back on the regulation of our foreign 
commerce, leaving to the State Depart- 
ment not only the type of trade agree- 
ments that it might negotiate but also 
the far-reaching provisions that were to 
be contained in them. 

For the first 12 years the State De- 
partment negotiated only bilateral trade 
agreements. It made individual agree- 
ments with 29 countries. 

Then in 1947 it negotiated the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
known as GATT, and forsook the bilat- 
eral approach for a multilateral system. 
It was this general agreement that 
planted the seed of our present troubles. 
In it the State Department itself intro- 
duced and gained acceptance of provi- 
sions that overstepped the bounds of the 
delegated power; and yet did not submit 
the agreement to Congress for approval. 

Probably the clearest departure from 
its authority lay in the provision that 
renounced the use of import quotas as 
a means of regulating imports. It is true 
that several exceptions were written into 
this ban on quotas, but these exceptions 
were principally for the accommodation 
of other countries; and by the provisions 
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of the agreement itself they were to be 
purely transitory in character. 

Thus, the executive branch had taken 
upon itself the authority to foreclose any 
future Congress against exercising its 
power to regulate our foreign commerce 
as it might see fit. The State Depart- 
ment had erected a barrier of interna- 
tional commitments against the power 
of Congress to legislate its will. Should 
Congress, nevertheless, seek to legislate 
contrary to the international commit- 
ments it would find itself in the position 
of violating our international obligations. 

The Department also bound tariff rates 
in the general agreement against in- 
creases, in spite of the fact that it is 
the function of Congress to determine 
what tariff adjustments are to be made. 

What theory of delegation of power 
could possibly have guided the State De- 
partment when it undertook in this 
manner to drive Congress from the very 
field of authority mapped out for it by 
the Constitution? If this action of the 
executive branch does not represent an 
abuse of delegated authority, it would 
be difficult indeed to find a more clear- 
cut example. If Congress itself acqui- 
esced, it was no doubt because the abuse 
had not yet worked sufficient harm. In 
any case, no statute of limitations runs 
against the correction of such abuse. 
It is only in recent years that the 
chickens have been coming home to roost 
in ever increasing numbers. 

Three years ago the system, though it 
had been sharply challenged in the 
other body before, met heavy opposition 
in this chamber, which almost succeeded 
in defeating further extension. In fact, 
Congress had previously adopted several 
measures, such as the so-called peril 
point and escape clause legislation, 
which were designed to bring the admin- 
istration of the delegated power within 
the range of what was tolerable. 

The escape clause in particular, 
adopted by statute in 1951, was designed 
as a means of mitigating, or remedying, 
the injury caused by imports that under- 
sold our domestic producers in our own 
market. Its aim was to make it possible 
for our producers, our industry, our 
farmers and our labor to live with a sys- 
tem of trade agreements that offered 
benefits to our exporters and importers. 

But what reception was given to this 
statutory measure, this expression of 
concern by Congress over the displace- 
ment of our own producers in the home 
market? The executive, acting under 
the advice of the State Department and 
other executive departments, virtually 
ignored the will of Congress, as well as 
the plea of our industries, and agricul- 
tural and labor groups, that were sorely 
beset by low-wage import competition. 

The law was again amended on two 
subsequent occasions, to make sure that 
the intent of Congress would not be 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, the same 
stiff-necked attitude of the executive 
branch continued. Only a few grudging 
corrections were made, and some of 
these fell far short of the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission. Alto- 
gether the President refused to put into 
effect seven unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 
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The pretext most commonly advanced 
by the Executive in justification of over- 
riding the Tariff Commission is that the 
President must take into account many 
considerations that do not concern the 
Commission, such as the national in- 
terest,” the effect on other industries of 
an increase in a duty or an import quota, 
broad economic interpretation and in- 
ternational relations. 

However, the law does not authorize 
the President to smuggle in these con- 
siderations. It sets forth the criteria 
that the Tariff Commission is to take 
into account. The President is then to 
accept or reject the Commission's recom- 
mendation within 60 days. The Presi- 
dent has on a number of occasions ig- 
nored even this time limit set by Con- 
gress, 

I wish to make it clear that this cava- 
lier manner of carrying out this law of 
Congress extends back to 1951 when the 
escape clause was first placed on the 
statute books. The complaint is there- 
fore wholly nonpartisan. 

More and more emphasis has been 
placed in recent times by those who de- 
fend the President's position, upon for- 
eign relations. The Russian sputnik was 
no sooner in orbit than its implications 
were seized upon by these supporters of 
the Congressional bypass as lending 
force to the Executive domination of our 
foreign trade policy. Then the speech by 
Mr. Khrushchev flinging his foreign 
trade challenge against us was enlisted 
as a further reason why we must lay open 
our market yet wider to ruinous import 
competition. The proposed European 
common market consisting of 6 Euro- 
pean countries that hope in twelve or 
fifteen years to eliminate the tariff 
among themselves, was, of course, also 
inflated as another compelling reason 
why we should come forward, hands up, 
and surrender our economic defenses. 

None of these quickly assembled rea- 
sons will stand the light of economic or 
international political analysis. 

If Russia makes good on her trade 
challenge we must look to something 
quite different from the free-trade minis- 
trations of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. GATT is in no way 
fitted for the type of economic maneu- 
vering that would be necessary if we 
allowed ourselves to be lured into Mr. 
Khrushchev’s web. We would find it 
necessary to move into State trading 
rather than prolonged trade sessions in 
Geneva, where, in any case, we might not 
find the anticipated support. 

As for the European common market, 
the member countries would find GATT 
made to order to outvote us and to exact 
concessions from us that, if the past is 
any example, would be but poorly re- 
ciprocated. 

Sputnik should indeed have opened 
our eyes, but in a different direction. It 
should have warned us that our vaunted 
higher productivity of which so much 
has been said is also slipping away as did 
our scientific lead over other countries in 
the field of rockets and satellites. 

It has been argued very unrealistically 
that our higher productivity in compari- 
son with other countries gives us a lead 
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in cost of production despite our much 
higher wage rates. That this is not true 
should be obvious to anyone who can see 
or read or hear. Thousands of products 
are coming into this country and offered 
for sale at retail at prices that are lower 
than our cost of production. The evi- 
dence is all about us. It has been testi- 
fied to abundantly in public hearings. 
Newspaper advertisements have been 
witness to the fact of these low prices. 
Our stores are stocked with these low- 
priced goods, and of course they are sell- 
ing. 

Much of the lead in productivity that 
we enjoyed in the past is gone. It went 
out with the billions of dollars worth of 
modern machinery and equipment that 
we sent overseas to be installed in thou- 
sands of factories and mills abroad. It 
was also helped on its way out by the 
thousands of productivity teams sent to 
this country from overseas to study our 
mass production techniques. 

I am not complaining at this point 
against any of this foreign aid. I am 
simply pointing to the situation created 
by our foreign aid, technical assistance, 
and allied programs. This is a situation 
that justifies great concern for our own 
industry, agriculture, and workers. 

We have been accustomed to thinking 
of ourselves as competitively invulner- 
able and so went ahead undermining our 
position in our own home market. That 
the competitive situation has in fact 
changed greatly and to our disadvantage 
should be clear to anyone who has noted 
the ease with which imports during the 
past 8 or 10 years have encroached on 
our market at will. In any number of 
items imports have risen from a 5-per- 
cent share of the market or less to the 
point of absorbing 10 percent of it, then 
20 percent, before much longer 30 per- 
cent and on up to 40 percent or even 50 
percent and more in a matter of 5 or 6 
years. 

When the affected industries have be- 
come alarmed and sought relief from 
this extreme pressure they went to the 
Tariff Commission. After all, three 
Presidents had given solemn assurances 
that no domestic industry was to be 
jeopardized by the trade agreements pro- 
gram. Also the State Department had 
often said that if mistakes were made in 
reducing duties and serious injury re- 
sulted, recourse could be had to the es- 
cape clause. 

I do not have to tell you of the bitter 
disappointment experienced by a long 
succession of industries as a result of es- 
cape clause reverses. The Tariff Com- 
mission itself has turned down over half 
the cases but did send about 28 cases to 
the President under the escape clause 
since 1951. Of these the President acted 
favorably in only 8 or 9 cases and most 
of these involved very small industries. 

The President—since 195l1—has used 
numerous and varied pretexts for over- 
riding the Tariff Commission. If one 
pretext was not good enough he used an- 
other. If the reasons used in one case 
did not fit the next case, a different set 
of pretexts was used. In recent years 
more and more has been made of for- 
eign relations as the principal reason for 
refusing a remedy. 
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The position in which our industry 
thus finds itself is one of helplessness in 
the face of ruinous import competition. 

On the one hand we drastically cut 
our tariffs. With the other hand we 
loaded a number of cost-raising burdens 
on our producers as a result of national 
legislation. We set up minimum wage 
and maximum hour laws; we established 
collective bargaining as an obligation; we 
supported farm prices; we enacted so- 
cial security legislation, and in general 
have reduced the competitive capacity of 
our industry. The high tax rates now 
burdening our producers, of course, also 
add to cost of production. 

With a third hand, so to speak, while 
reducing our own competitve capacity 
we enhanced that of foreign producers 
in the manner already described. 

After thus putting the thumbscrews on 
our industries we find the freer-trade 
promoters calling those of our industries 
that cannot compete with imports ineffl- 
cient and lacking in the competitive 
spirit. We find the executive depart- 
ments showing great sympathy with in- 
dividual industries but wholly opposed to 
doing anything for them under the es- 
cape clause. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and re- 
late the experiences of sound American 
industries that have sought a measure 
of relief under the present escape clause 
system; but it is not necessary. The 
complaints have been heard by the 
Ways and Means Committee and by 
many individual Members of the House. 
There can be no possible question about 
the reality of the injury that has given 
rise to these complaints. 

Obviously something needs to be done 
as soon as possible to change the situ- 
ation about which so many widespread 
complaints have arisen. I believe, as I 
stated at the outset, that the difficulty 
lies with the manner in which the 
trade agreements program has been 
carried out. I am firmly convinced that 
a change in this system is needed, both 
to provide our import-vulnerable indus- 
tries with a remedy when they are af- 
flicted with unfair import competition 
and also as a means of preserving our 
constitutional system of government, 

The most obvious correction of the 
situation is provided in the bill that I 
together with other Members have in- 
troduced. This bill, which is to be of- 
fered as a substitute for the bill sent 
down by the executive branch of the 
Government, provides for restoration to 
Congress of the control over foreign 
trade contemplated by the Constitution 
and demanded by simple equity to our 
domestic producers. 

The very fact that the bill reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee came 
from the executive departments—State 
and Commerce—shows how far we have 
drifted toward the idea that such legis- 
lation must be sent to us ready made, 
even if the field covered is one that be- 
longs to Congress. To be sure the Ways 
and Means Committee did amend the 
bill as it came from the executive 
branch but the amendments have not 
scratched the surface of executive dom- 
ination. 
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There can be no doubt that unless 
the executive stranglehold on this legis- 
lation is broken it will smother the ef- 
fect of any other legislation that Con- 
gress might pass. This follows from the 
now obvious fact that the executive 
branch will resolve all questions of tariffs 
and quotas by reference to foreign re- 
lations. Foreign relations will have the 
right of eminent domain over domestic 
industry. All that is regarded as stand- 
ing in the way must step to one side. 

The considerations of foreign affairs 
have been raised to such a preeminent 
level by the executive branch that the 
welfare of a domestic industry pitted 
against such preeminence must crumble 
and fall before it. Unless Congress in- 
tervenes to reestablish a balance—and 
Congress alone can do it—our constitu- 
tional system will have undergone a great 
change in this field. 

In place of a responsive system to 
which domestic producers may have re- 
course and obtain relief from import in- 
jury under conditions established by 
Congress, we will witness the rise of for- 
eign policy to totalitarian heights before 
which all else must bow. This will make 
a mockery of the regulation of foreign 
commerce by Congress; and I may say 
that to such an eventuality I am vehe- 
mently opposed. 

My bill would not remove from the 
President the power to recommend to 
Congress a rejection of a Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendation. It would, how- 
ever, place upon the President the burden 
of convincing Congress that his proposal 
rather than that of the Tariff Commis- 
sion should prevail. This is only right 
since we are dealing here with an orig- 
inal power of Congress. This power was 
delegated in part to the Executive and 
surely the Congress is justified in saying 
how this delegated power is to be treated. 

If the President should seek to reject 
a Tariff Commission recommendation, he 
could obtain the support of Congress if 
he really had a good case; while, if he 
were merely pressed by free-trade con- 
siderations, his proposed rejection should 
not in any case be sustained by Congress. 

Obviously the executive branch is not 
satisfied with this type of an arrange- 
ment. They want no restraint laid on 
their hands when they dispose of a Tariff 
Commission case. They do not want to 
have Congress looking over their shoul- 
der. This would cramp their style. 

One has but to consider the absurd 
proposal contained in the State Depart- 
ment-supported bill, H. R. 12591, to ap- 
preciate how desperately the executive 
branch resists restoration of any real 
power to Congress. They call for a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses to override a 
presidential rejection of a Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation. This is the 
same vote required to overturn a presi- 
dential veto of an act of Congress. Tariff 
Commission recommendations are not 
legislative acts of Congress. They fall 
into the administrative field and repre- 
sent steps to carry out legislation that is 
on the statute books already signed by 
the President. Since the Tariff Commis- 
sion is an arm of Congress and not of the 
executive branch, its decisions should be 
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the concern of Congress rather than of 
the President. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that this House 
will uphold the right and power and re- 
sponsibility of Congress to carry out its 
obligation to those who elect its Mem- 
bers and that it will not condone further 
alienation of its authority and its subor- 
dination to the diplomacy of this country. 

I urge you to vote for the substitute bill 
offered by myself, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Smpson], the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY], 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Dorn], and others. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
just listened to a very logical, reason- 
able discussion of the problem before 
us. I hope to and shall be just as logical 
and just as reasonable, and avoid emo- 
tion in the discussion of this bill and 
problem before us, as I can. 

Mr. Chairman, early in February of 
1937 I was one of 13 Members of this 
House that voted against the first ex- 
tension of the 1934 Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. That vote was my first 
important vote as a Member of Con- 
gress. I was told by the then minority 
leader, Congressman Bert Snell, that in 
all probability my membership in this 
House would be a short one; that the 
only way one could retain membership 
for any length of time—and thereby pile 
up coveted seniority—was to follow the 
leaders, to be guided by the leaders. 
That warning or prophecy has not come 
true, and I still vote my own convictions. 
My people seem to like a Representative 
with convictions, and the courage to ex- 
press those convictions. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted “No” in 1937 on 
the first extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act because I was 
convinced that th2 act was an unconsti- 
tutional delegation of powers, and to 
vote for it would be a violation of my 
oath of office. I have voted “No” on every 
extension of the act since then, not only 
because of the constitutional question 
involved, but also because our experience 
under the act convinces me that the act 
has developed into a boon for other na- 
tions and a detriment to this Nation; 
that the act, as administered, has become 
anything but reciprocal; that the act 
has become a one-way street, with bene- 
fits flowing one way—away from the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been encourag- 
ing to witness the opposition to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act grow and 
develop in Congress—slowly to be sure, 
but steadily nevertheless—until those 
first 13 objectors became 199 objectors 
in 1955 when H. R. 1 was before the 
House. A motion to recommit H. R. 1 
lost by the small margin of 199 to 206, 
and that defeat only came about after 
our leaders persuaded several members 
who had voted for recommital to change 
their vote. That is how close the op- 
ponents of the Trade Agreements Act 
came to victory in 1955. 

Since then several new developments 
have occurred. The Japanese Trade 
Agreement has been consummated by 
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our State Department. Since then our 
textile industry has suffered further 
damage. Since then the textile industry 
of the United States has become a sick 
industry, well on its way to join the sick 
coal industry, sick partially because of 
the heavy importations of fuel oil; the 
sick jeweled-watch industry, an industry 
that has lost 80 percent of the American 
watch market because of the importa- 
tions of cheap foreign-made Swiss 
watches; the sick American bicycle 
industry; the American sewing-machine 
industry; the American pottery in- 
dustry; the American glass industry; 
the American chinaware industry; the 
American plywood industry; and a score 
of others—all suffering, all sick, all be- 
ing strangled by cheap foreign-made 
imports. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to review briefly 
what has happened since 1934 when Con- 
gress passed the original Trade Agree- 
ments Act, thereby turning over to the 
Executive its constitutional responsibil- 
ity, abdicating its right to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations.” Con- 
gress did this at that time largely be- 
cause a strong-willed Executive was 
working with and upon a weak-willed 
Congress. 

First. The Tariff Commission, estab- 
lished as an arm of Congress, responsible 
to the Congress, was automatically di- 
vorced from the legislative branch of our 
Government and turned over, lock, stock, 
and barrel, to the executive branch of 
the Government, subservient to the Ex- 
ecutive, reporting to the Executive, domi- 
nated by the Executive—and that means 
that our Tariff Commission today is 
ruled by, dominated by, and responsi- 
ble to our internationally minded State 
Department. i 

Second. During the past 24 years, 
under the Trade Agreements Act, we 
have lowered our tariff rates from an 
average tariff rate of 16 percent of the 
total value of all goods imported to an 
average tariff rate of 5 percent of the 
total value of all goods imported—a 
70-percent reduction in our tariff rates. 
Today, as a result of these tariff reduc- 
tions, the United States stands seventh 
from the bottom of the 38 listed nations 
of the world engaged in international 
trade. The 6 nations that rank below 
us are all have-not nations, such as 
Japan, that must have imports to exist. 

Third. During the past 24 years, while 
we were lowering our average tariff rate 
from 16 percent to 5 percent, Great Bri- 
tain—one of our chief competitors in the 
world markets—actually increased her 
average tariff rate from 21 to 25 
percent, until today she stands fourth 
from the top among the 38 listed nations 
engaged in world trade, with an average 
tariff rate 5 times as high as our average 
tariff rate. 

Mr. Chairman, while it is true that 
every time we made concessions to other 
nations by lowering our tariff rates, the 
other nations also made tariff reductions 
in exchange; yet practically without ex- 
ception when the other nations lowered 
their tariff rates they raised other trade 
barriers much more effective and much 
more restrictive than any tariff rate 
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could possibly be—import licenses, im- 
port quotas, preferential trade arrange- 
ments, currency manipulation, state 
trading, Government export subsidies, 
embargoes, and so forth—until today, 
according to Dr. Clair Wilcox, formerly 
Director of International Trade for the 
State Department and one of the best- 
posted men in America on the problems 
of foreign trade: 

The trade of the world today is more 
tightly regimented than it ever has been 
before in history in time of peace. 


Is it any wonder I say the Trade 
Agreements Act has become a one-way 
street in the hands of the international- 
ists in our State Department? Is it any 
wonder I say the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act has been anything but 
reciprocal? 

Mr. Chairman, four specific objectives 
were listed by its proponents in 1934 as 
reasons for the passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act; namely, first, it 
would bring about world peace; second, 
it would bring about world prosperity; 
third, it would bring about good will and 
amity among nations; and, fourth, it 
would remove world trade barriers. 

Let us look at the record of the past 
24 years and see if we have attained these 
4 objectives. 

First. Has the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act brought about world peace? 
My answer is, not so that anyone can 
notice it. During the 24 years the act 
has been in effect we have had World 
War II. We have had the Korean war. 
We have had the Spanish civil war. We 
have had 7 years of war in Indochina; 
and we are now engaged in a so-called 
cold war. 

Second. Has the act brought about 
world prosperity? Certainly our own 
prosperity has not been advanced, be- 
cause we are in debt today to the tune 
of $275 billion as compared to our $12 
billion Federal debt in 1934—a national 
debt greater than the combined na- 
tional debts of all the other nations of 
the world. 

Third. Has good will and amity been 
established among the nations of the 
world? Definitely not. What about 
the present relationship between Paki- 
stan and India? Between Israel, Egypt, 
and Arabia? Between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia? To say nothing about the 
strained conditions in the Middle East 
and in the Far East. And what about 
our strained relations with Russia? Can 
anyone say, therefore, that good will 
and amity have been established or ad- 
vanced among nations? 

Fourth. Have world trade barriers 
been removed? They have not. Three 
of the greatest authorities on world trade 
we have in this Nation today—Dr. Clair 
Wilcox; Dr. Claudius Murchison, eco- 
nomic adviser to the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute; and Dr. John 
Lee Coulter, a nationally known con- 
sulting economist and one of the best- 
informed men in America today on for- 
eign trade problems—all agree that to- 
day there are greater trade barriers 
against our exports than there were be- 
fore the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was adopted in 1934. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the face of these 
facts—and they are cold, hard facts— 
can anyone say that our 24 years of ex- 
perience under the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act has been a suc- 
cess from the standpoint of its effect 
upon our economy? Has it been a benefit 
to American workmen? My answer to 
both questions is No.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the sub- 
stitute that will give back to the Con- 
gress its constitutional authority and 
responsibility in connection with inter- 
national trade. If that fails, I shall vote 
“No” on the final passage of the bill be- 
fore us. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation 
and in opposition to the Simpson sub- 
stitute which will be offered later. These 
trade matters, I believe, are today as dif- 
ficult as any matters that face the Con- 
gress. In my judgment, in the area of 
foreign trade lies the solution to world 
peace. I do not propose that we have 
obtained world peace through our pre- 
vious methods of trading. I simply state 
that if we can solve those problems, we 
will have gone a long way to solve world 

ace, and, indeed, if we ever do solve 

orld peace, it will be because we have 
solved these problems. It is for these 
reasons that I have not hestitated to 
devote all the time at my own personal 
disposal to try to understand these prob- 
lems, and for 6 years on the Committee 
on Ways and Means have sat through 
what to many people are tedious hear- 
ings and engaged in other discussions 
not only in this country but abroad in 
the pursuit of understanding these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are 
going to solve these problems here today 
or in the next year or the next 10 years. 
All we can hope to do is try to under- 
stand them a bit and grapple with them. 

I have been impressed with the state- 
ments made by the preceding two speak- 
ers, my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason], and my colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Davis]. Many of the questions that they 
raised are questions that I raised myself 
in my own mind and have over the peri- 
od of the past few years, and the sup- 
plement views that I have expressed on 
this matter give weight to what I am 


saying. 

Essentially, I say this, that we all in 
this room, in this country, are interested 
in and believe that foreign trade, in- 
ternational trade, is good for us and 
good for the rest of the world. And, 
what we are arguing about is not the 
objectives, whether you are a protection- 
ist, or a freetrader, or what. I think 
we all agree that foreign trade, the 
greatest part of it, is good for us and 
for the rest of the world. But, how do 
we obtain this great bulk of and increase 
in foreign trade? What procedures do 
we use? I would suggest that, first of 
all, the basis upon which trade really in- 
creases or decreases is upon the econ- 
omies of the various countries through- 
out the world. It does not involve the 
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method of trading between nations but 
rather whether our economy is a strong 
economy, whether an economy abroad is 
a strong economy, and I suggest if these 
economies are strong, we are going to 
have considerable trade and increased 
trade as those economies are strength- 
ened, whatever methods we might em- 
ploy in negotiating and handling the 
trade problems. And, therein lies a 
great deal of the argument for those 
who are opposing the present bill that 
the committee has voted out, Therein 
lie some of the pleas of those who say 
they are protectionists, who want to pro- 
tect the economy of the United States 
and feel that it is necessary to 
strengthen its economy. I think their 
argument, if you grant their premise, is 
perfectly sound. Certainly, the argu- 
ment that strengthening our economy is 
the way that you ultimately strengthen 
world trade is a sound argument, in my 
judgment. 

But, I think there is a great deal more 
to it. I think that even though foreign 
trade is essentially based upon the 
strength of economies, there is no ques- 
tion that how you trade can have some- 
thing to do with how much you 
trade. Particularly it can have to do 
with whether or not this particular na- 
tion grows stronger or that particular 
nation grows stronger. Just as in our 
own country we have established rules 
and regulations on interstate commerce, 
and we have rules within our States on 
intrastate commerce, because we recog- 
nize that the methods of doing business 
can be important to segments of busi- 
ness. Really all we are talking about 
and all we ever have been talking about 
when discussing the issue of reciprocal 
trade is how we are going to trade. 
What I want to plead with the Members 
of the House to understand is that re- 
ciprocal trade in itself has nothing to do 
with protectionism or free trade. It is 
simply the method by which we do our 
trading and how we decide to do our 
negotiating. If we had an Executive 
that was a protectionist, the reciprocal- 
trading mechanism could be utilized for 
those purposes, just as much as if the 
executive branch happens to be for free 
trade or to tend along those lines. 

And I suggest also that if our legis- 
lative branch, which still has a very 
important part to play in the trade prob- 
lems, even though a great deal of the 
power has been delegated to the Execu- 
tive under the Reciprocal Trade Act—if 
our Congress is of one complexion more 
than the other, it is on that basis the 
question of whether or not we are going 
to have freer trade or more protection 
depends, rather than upon the mechan- 
ism. 
Too much time has been devoted to 
kicking the chair, if you please, because 
one has bumped into the chair. That 
is not going to solve the problems; be- 
cause the mechanism has not responded 
in the way in which one would like it 
to respond. Is no reason to kick the 
mechanism. I say that is very true 
whether one is interested in textiles, 
or whether one is interested in lead and 
zinc, whether one is interested in chemi- 
cals, or whatever. We are not going to 
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solve the problem of those industries 
with the Simpson proposal any more 
than we would solve them by completely 
abandoning the reciprocal-trade for- 
mula. That is not a solution of the 
problems. That is what I would call 
kicking the chair. 

The thing to which I wish to direct 
attention is the procedures that we have 
established. Willlam McKinley, as has 
been rightly pointed out, was one of 
the first public leaders to advocate a re- 
ciprocal trade formula, or this method 
of handling our foreign trade. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] has 
properly pointed out the constitutional 
importance that the Congress has to 
play in the area of handling our for- 
eign trade. Indeed, the Constitution 
vests that power in the Congress. But 
I would call attention to the fact that 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution, and under 
any intelligent workings of the Constitu- 
tion, perforce must play a very impor- 
tant part in foreign trade because when 
we deal with foreign nations we have to 
deal with them through the executive 
branch of the Government. The Con- 
gress cannot deal directly with foreign 
governments. That is not our responsi- 
bility. Our prerogative is to transfer 
power to the Executive with sufficient 
guidelines so that it may be properly 
utilized. And in essence that is all that 
has been done in the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. 

So what we should be discussing is 
whether or not the manner in which we 
have delegated the authority in the past 
has had sufficient guidelines so that the 
executive branch of the Government 
knows how to act, and equally impor- 
tant, and I would say even more im- 
portant, so the citizens of our country 
know how trade negotiations are going 
to be handled, so that they know with 
whom in the executive branch of the 
Government to deal if their own prob- 
lems become involved in trade negotia- 
tions. 

I say that over a period of years the 
methods of handling our foreign trade 
have been improved, and I think that 
even the opponents of the present bill 
which is before us will agree that this is 
the very best of any bill that has yet 
been proposed, so far as ironing out 
some of these administrative difficulties 
and some of the problems that have 
arisen are concerned, when the Con- 
gress has delegated authority in this 
area of negotiating trade agreements. 
This is by far the best bill that I have 
seeen in the short period that I have 
been in the Congress. Many improve- 
ments have been made in the methods 
of passing this authority to the Execu- 
tive and retaining certain authorities— 
and I emphasize that Congress still does 
retain vast and basic authorities and 
should retain them in the trade treaty 
procedures. 

So I would say that we do have an 
improved bill to present to the Congress, 
a bill that, although it lacks.a great deal 
that I would like to see, and is by no 
means in my judgment the bill I should 
like to see, yet is an improvement. I 
can say here is a report of progress; 
but what I think is most important, and 
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that most Members of this House should 
consider, is what is the alternative. If 
a bill such as the Simpson bill or any- 
thing like that were adopted we would 
find that we had not delegated sufficient 
authority to the Executive so that the 
Executive could act, nor had we re- 
tained, nor by the very nature of the 
legislative branch of the Government 
could we have the power to actually 
handle the problems that exist in for- 
eign trade. I think what we would have 
if we passed the Simpson bill or any- 
thing like it is exactly the problems that 
face France today, where there is not 
sufficient power in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive to meet the problems of the 
society, which means they will have to 
reorganize their government because of 
it if they are going to meet modern 
problems. 

I say, think carefully over this dele- 
gation of authority that would be urged 
under the Simpson bill as to whether 
or not what happens in that we tie the 
hands of both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government so 
that our society cannot move anywhere 
to meet the problems that modern 
trade constantly present. 

It is perfectly true if we did nothing 
for the next 2 years nothing would show 
up as far as our trade treaties and our 
trade relations are concerned substan? 
tively, but I suggest what will happen. 
It will result in no preliminary plan- 
nings being made because we will not 
have the machinery to go ahead to plan 
for our future trade negotiations. In 
2 years it will very clearly show up sub- 
stantially in our trade even though we 
do then grant the Executive sufficient 
power to move. In the interim we 
would be badly damaging, I suggest, our 
methods of grappling with these very 
serious problems that exist. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman must recognize that the Pres- 
ident has constitutional powers to effect 
international agreements, and to make 
examination into the reasons for the 
said international agreements. He then 
may secure the authority to enter agree- 
ments from the Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman is right as far as that is con- 
cerned and as far as he goes. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. So 
that I may add that we do not need for 
the specific purpose of the European 
economic agreement to pass this partic- 
ular legislation at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would say 
this: You do not need to pass this par- 
ticular piece of legislation or any other 
particular piece of legislation but what 
you do have to do is pass similar legisla- 
tion, some legislation, that provides the 
guide lines within which the executive 
branch of the Government is going to 
proceed. I am saying under the pro- 
posed Simpson bill the Executive’s hands 
would be tied and whatever preliminary 
plannings were made now would be on 
the basis of a machinery that just could 
not cope with the problems that are pre- 
sented to us in international economics. 

That is the issue as I see it. 
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I want to say this: I think an interest- 
ing thing to develop, the very power that 
is the most liberal of all powers in cop- 
ing with trade matters, is the one that 
the free traders eschew, and the protec- 
tionists are actually espousing: the most 
liberal power for regulating trade is the 
tariff. Which is a very strange situation. 
If we could regulate our trade through 
the tariff and through the power of the 
tariff and the writing of tariffs, then I 
could see how the Congress might main- 
tain control over this area of foreign 
trade in an effective administrative 
manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from New York 
be kind enough to yield me some addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, the time 
has already been allocated, but I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

I will conclude my remarks shortly, 
Mr. Chairman, It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to present a problem of this magni- 
tude in the space of 15 minutes after the 
study it has received. I do want to goon 
to drive home this particular point be- 
because I thinl: it is of vast importance, 
particularly to those people who have in- 
dustries in their districts that have been 
affected by our trade policy. The fact 
is that trade today, as has been pointed 
out by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] has been restricted in a variety 
of manners through licenses, through 
quotas, and through monetary manipu- 
lations and a variety of very restrictive 
devices. Really, what we in this coun- 
try are confronted with through trying 
to handle trade, as we have in the past, 
by tariffs is a situation where the rest 
of the world are using these more restric- 
tive methods and these more effective 
methods, I might state, of barriers to 
foreign trade. Really, we are in a situ- 
ation where the people who claim that 
they are the protectionists, in my judg- 
ment, if they would think the thing 
through, they would be the greatest ad- 
vocates of GATT, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, because that is one 
organizaiton that has been set up in 
order to get these countries to relinquish 
their quotas or their licenses and these 
other barriers to trade that they have 
imposed barriers which we do not im- 
pose. I think we would be very, very 
shortsighted if we were to take away 
these powers that the executive now pos- 
sesses, which we have granted to the 
executive so he can cope with foreign 
trade problems. We would take away 
those powers which permit us to nego- 
tiate with these countries abroad to re- 
move these barriers which do badly affect 
our own economy and our own industries. 

My concluding remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, are these. I believe if we analyze 
this problem, we will see it is necessary 
for the Congress to delegate authority to 
the executive. I think we could put bet- 
ter guidlines on it. I think it could be 
better administered. But, we have 
progressed. I think the bill we have be- 
fore us today is a much superior bill to 
any that we have had before. The alter- 
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natives, I suggest to you in all serious- 
ness, would be the situation that France 
finds itself in today where neither the 
executive nor the legislative branch of 
the government is set up to cope with the 
problems that face that country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] yields back 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Macurowicz]. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
the Congress has been arguing about the 
tariff since 1789—usually in violent 
terms. Today we hear some of the same 
pleas which were used by Members of 
this body representing infant industries, 
struggling for survival, in one of the 
Original 13 Colonies. 

But the world moves on, and those 
who thrust the antique arguments of 
protectionism before us are as out of 
date as those who would try to solve the 
housing shortage by erecting log 
cabins—noble shelters in their day but 
hardly what the people of this country 
are seeking today. 

What are the people seeking today in 
this vital field of foreign trade? Once 
the smokescreens are cleared away, the 
mandate on this Congress is clear. 

Let us remember that the Congress 
of the United States has seen these 
smokescreens and felt these pressures 
before. We have seen the results of 
yielding to such pressures, too. This is 
an old story. Is there a Member here 
who would disagree with President 
Woodrow Wilson’s statement made 45 
years ago almost to the day—on May 26, 
1913? Let me read the remarks of the 
28th President on this 45th anniversary 
of their utterance: 

I think that the public ought to know 
the extraordinary exertions being made by 
the lobby in Washington to gain recogni- 
tion for certain alterations of the tariff 
bill. Washington has seldom seen so nu- 
merous, so industrious, or so insidious a 
lobby. The newspapers are being filled with 
paid advertisements calculated to mislead 
the judgment of public men not only, but 
also the public opinion of the country itself. 
There is every evidence that money without 
limit is being spent to sustain this lobby 
and to create an appearance of a pressure 
of opinion antagonistic to some of the chief 
terms of the tariff bill. 

It is of serious interest to the country 
that the people at large should have no 
lobby and be voiceless in these matters, 
while great bodies of astute men seek to 
create an artificial opinion and to overcome 
the interests of the public for their private 
profit. It is thoroughly worth the while of 
the people of this country to take knowledge 
of this matter. Only public opinion can 
check and destroy it. 


Woodrow Wilson spoke these words in 
1913. Public opinion was not adequate 
to check and destroy these forces when 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff wall was 
erected in 1930. But for 24 years since 
1934, under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, public opinion and the 
national interest have prevailed. We 
learned our lesson. It would be tragic 
to unlearn that lesson today—and to 
do so by yielding to the intense pressures 
of the few special interests. 
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It is illuminating to examine the ca- 
tastrophe which resulted from the pass- 
age of the first Smoot-Hawley bill—on 
which the substitute Simpson bill is 
patterned. 

The first Smoot-Hawley bill was 
called—as is H. R. 12676 now—a reason- 
able bill. Its proponents—as the pro- 
ponents of H. R. 12676—advertised it 
as a means of alleviating the difficulties 
of certain industries suffering from im- 
ports. 

The Smoot-Hawley isolationists—as 
do their counterparts today—tried to 
tell the country that by striking a blow 
for protectionism, we would be helping 
the American economy. 

The proponents of the Tariff Act of 
1930—as with those supporting the 
Simpson bill today—said not a word 
about exports. Their argument con- 
cerning the millions of Americans de- 
pendent on international trade was an 
eloquent one—-silence. 

In 1930 the Congress was deluged with 
petitions from economists, letters and 
statements pointing out what the sorry 
result would be of this country’s adopt- 
ing a restrictive trade policy toward a 
world still suffering from the results of 
a grisly war and wracked by depression, 
poverty and despair. 

But the Smoot-Hawley tariff was en- 
acted and the fat was in the fire. If 
the United States, with the highest 
standard of living of any nation, was 
turning its back on the world, only one 
course of action was open to other gov- 
ernments—retaliation. 

While the logs were being rolled in 
the Congress and after the bill became 
law, 33 foreign nations formally and 
Officially registered their protests to the 
United States Government, but to no 
avail. Let those who would consider 
turning back the clock by the passage 
of the Simpson bill count up with me 
Lom cost of passing another protectionist 

ill. 

Import quotas, exchange controls and 
administrative sleight of hand were 
rapidly slammed down on imports from 
the United States all over the world. 
Retaliation for America’s action became 
the order of the day. 

Canada—today our biggest trading 
partner—enacted a sky scraper of a 
tariff against our exports. It was the 
highest tariff in the history of that 
country, either before or since. 

American farmers who export to 
Canada and producers of iron, steel, 
farm implements, electrical machinery, 
gasoline, shoes, paper, fertilizers, house- 
hold appliances, automobiles, and chem- 
icals were sent reeling backward as this 
vast portion of their export market was 
snatched away from them. 

How much would we have to pay 
today, when our trade with Canada is 
vastly larger, were we to invite the Ca- 
nadians to similarly retaliate by our 
passing the Simpson bill? 

And Canada was not alone. Italy 
started to boycott American goods as 
the full curse of America’s restrictionist 
trade policy brought about deepening 
unemployment in that country. United 
States automobiles were banned by a 
prohibitive duty; United States radio 
manufacturers laid off the workers who 
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had produced for the Italian market— 
now closed by retaliatory high tariffs. 
The Italian Government switched the 
source of imports of many items from 
the United States to other countries. 
Between 1929 and 1931 United States 
exports to Italy dropped 66 percent. 

Is this what we seek today? Perhaps 
not, but it is the sort of thing which we 
may fairly expect other nations to do 
if the Simpson bill becomes law. 

But that is not the end of the list. 
With the duty against their watches 
raised as much as 500 percent, the Swiss 
retaliated with import quotas and a boy- 
cott, and United States exports to that 
country declined 45 percent within 2 
years. Similar retaliatory action was 
taken by Spain—among others. 

Let us never forget that the Smoot< 
Hawley disaster which we are being 
asked to repeat today was a major fac- 
tor in Great Britain’s decision to adopt 
the first British general tariff in almost 
a century. Out of this came the British 
system of imperial preferences which 
served to widen the ever-growing re- 
taliation against this country. 

These figures cannot be repeated too 
often—between 1929 and 1932 United 
States foreign trade declined by two- 
thirds. Even if half that drop is at- 
tributed to the worldwide depression, 
the price of Smoot-Hawley was too 
much to pay—and, I firmly believe, the 
price of the Simpson bill would be far 
greater. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I will yield 
when I have finished my statement. I 
have not much time. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman used my name. I think in 
fairness he should yield. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I will yield 
briefiy to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman if he could 
point to any portion of my bill in which 
there is anything whatever said which 
would bring about the curtailment or 
the elimination of any existing recipro- 
cal trade agreement? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I intend to go 
into that a little later in my statement. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman tell me anything in the 
bill which curtails against existing 
agreements? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I will do that in 
just a moment. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
make the statement unequivocally that 
there is nothing in the bill which in any 
way affects any existing agreement. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I refuse to yield further to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, what are the arguments 
advanced by the economic isolationists 
as they struggle to turn the clock back? 
First, they say the Smoot-Hawley bill 
raised tariffs while the Simpson bill would 
just leave them where they are. But 
even if one does not take the time to ex- 
plore all of the gimmicks in the bill to 
raise tariffs in the name of “protecting 
American industry,” it is obvious that the 
results of the Simpson bill would be even 
more protectionist than its 1930 version. 
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The Free World is pushing forward 
through the General Agreements on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, through the European 
Common Market, and free-trade area, 
and a variety of similar plans to reduce 
tariffs. For the United States to stand 
still is for the United States to fall be- 
hind. We either go forward with re- 
ciprocal tariff-cutting or we are left 
shivering in the cold winds of retalia- 
tion. 

Even if the Russians had not declared 
a trade war on the United States, even 
if the Vice President of the United States 
had not been subjected to indignities in 
countries deeply troubled by United 
States trade policies, even if the Euro- 
pean Common Market was not about to 
begin its most crucial 5 years—even if 
none of these situations faced us—a 5- 
year extension of the trade act is a must 
in our selfish interest. 

If other nations, shocked and disillu- 
sioned by a failure to renew our trade 
policy, began to take retaliatory action 
to defend themselves, this action could 
intensify our recession. 

But is this really so important? We 
are a great and rich country—perhaps 
we could afford the luxury of economic 
isolationism—the price of the Simpson 
bill? 

Last year our exports put more dol- 
lars in the pockets of Americans than all 
purchases of all makes of all automo- 
biles—combined. 

Last year our exports put more dollars 
in the pockets of Americans than were 
spent on all nonfarm homes built all over 
this country. 

Last year our exports put more dollars 
in the pockets of Americans than were 
earned by all American farmers in all 
their sales of either crops or livestock. 

The answer suggested is—yes, we can 
afford the protectionist Simpson policy. 
We can afford to have our exports cut by 
a quarter or a third as much as we can 
afford to have automobile sales drop a 
quarter or a third; or home construction 
drop; or farmers’ ineomes drastically re- 
duced. 

At least, “Yes” would seem to be the 
answer that the proponents of the substi- 
tute bill must make. 

All public-opinion polls show that the 
vast majority of the American people 
do not agree. I hope and am confident 
that the Members of this House will re- 
spond to what the American people want 
and what is good for the country as a 
whole. They will reject the Simpson 
substitute and resoundingly approve the 
committee bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Simpson-Davis-Dorn- 
Bailey substitute bill. I am not one of 
those who say that the committee bill is 
all bad, I voted in committee to report 
it favorably, reserving all my rights. It 
is an improvement over existing law. 

The committee bill strengthens and 
clarifies the national security section, 
and recognizes that Congress has the ulti- 
mate decision in escape-clause and peril- 
point cases, but provides for a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress to exer- 
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cise that ultimate decision. The sub- 
stitute provides for a majority vote of 
both Houses instead of two-thirds, and 
that is the main reason I am supporting 
the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that it is 
contended by some that Congress cannot 
constitutionally put into effect by a 
majority vote the findings of the Tariff 
Commission, and that such action would 
require a two-thirds vote of each body 
of the Congress. 

I do not agree with this contention. 

Section 1 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Section 8 of article I: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. 


Clause 3, article I: 


The Congress shall have power—to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 


The famous case of McCulloch against 
Maryland, decided by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, is authority for the following: Two 
important doctrines of constitutional 
law—that the Federal Government is one 
of enumerated powers and that legisla- 
tive power may not be delegated—are 
derived in part from this section. To 
use the language of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall: 

This Government is acknowledged by all 
to be one of enumerated powers. The prin- 
ciple, that it can exercise only the powers 
granted to it, would seem too apparent, to 
have required to be enforced by all those 
arguments. 


The following statement appears in 
the 1952 edition of Constitution of the 
United States of America, Revised and 
Annotated, page 73: 


At least three distinct ideas have contrib- 
uted to the development of the principle 
that legislative power cannot be delegated. 
One is the doctrine of separation of powers: 
Why go to the trouble of separating the 
three powers of government if they can 
straightway remerge on their own motion? 

In Hampton Jr. & Co. v. United States (276 
U. S. 394), Chief Justice Taft offered the 
following explanation of the origin and lim- 
itations of this idea as a postulate of consti- 
tutional law: “The well-known maxim, 
‘delegata potestas non potest delegari,’ ap- 
plicable to the law of agency in the general 
and common law, is well understood and 
has had wider application in the construc- 
tion of our Federal and State Constitutions 
than it has in privat. law. The Federal Con- 
stitution and State constitutions of this 
country divide the governmental power into 
three branches * * * in carrying out that 
constitutional division * * * it is a breach of 
the national fundamental law if Congress 
gives up its legislative power and transfers 
it to the President, or to the judicial branch, 
or if by law it attempts to invest itself or its 
members with either executive power or ju- 
dicial power. This is not to say that the 
three branches are not coordinate parts of 
one government and that each in the fleld of 
its duties may not invoke the action of the 
two other branches insofar as the action in- 
voked shall not be an assumption of the 
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constitutional field of action of another 
branch, In determining what it may do in 
seeking assistance from another branch, the 
extent and character of that assistance must 
be fixed according to commonsense and the 
inherent necessities of the governmental co- 
ordination,” 
FUNCTIONS WHICH MAY BE DELEGATED 

Yielding to ‘commonsense and the inher- 
ent necessities of governmental coordina- 
tion,” the Court has sustained numerous 
statutes granting in the total vast powers to 
administrative or executive agencies. Two 
different theories, both enunciated during 
the chief justiceship of John Marshall, have 
been utilized to justify these results. First 
in importance is the theory that another de- 
partment may be empowered to fill up the 
details of a statute. The second is that Con- 
gress may legislate contingently, leaving to 
others the task of ascertaining the facts 
which bring its declared policy into oper- 
ation, 

Mr. Chairman, in effect the Congress 
has established a number of independent 
agencies; such as, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the Tariff Com- 
mission to which it has assigned quasi- 
legislative powers. In the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the Congress has delegated 
powers to the President within pre- 
scribed limits granted by the Constitu- 
tion to the Congress. These limitations 
include an examination by the Tariff 
Commission of proposed concessions be- 
fore they are made under the peril point 
procedure. They also provide for an 
escape clause procedure which again re- 
quires findings by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 'The Tariff Commission is an agent 
of the Congress. The President is only 
authorized to make trade agreements 
with foreign countries within these 
limitations. In effect, the Congress has 
placed responsibilities upon the Tariff 
Commission and there should be no 
question as to the right of the Congress 
to prescribe the procedures under which 
it may delegate its powers. Hence, for 
such delegation to be constitutional 
there must be prescribed limitations on 
the exercise of these delegated powers. 
Mr. Chairman, let me add that a bill 
enacted by a majority of both Houses of 
the Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent establishing these procedures is a 
constitutional act. Again, let me add 
that in other matters affecting our for- 
eign policy, including the Mid-East Reso- 
lution which we adopted at the Presi- 
dent’s request last year, all presidential 
powers contained therein may be termi- 
nated at any time by a concurrent reso- 
lution passed by a simple majority of 
both Houses without a presidential sig- 
nature, 

Does it not follow as a matter of com- 
mon sense that Congress may delegate 
such powers contingently or condition- 
ally reserving to itself the ultimate deci- 
sion? It seems to me that the answer is 
self-evident. 

In one of the early cases the Supreme 
Court used the following very pertinent 
language: 

We can see no sufficient reason, why the 
legislature should not exercise its discretion 
in reviving the act of March 1, 1809 either 
expressly or conditionally as their judg- 
ment shall direct (7 CR 382-1813). 
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I quote again from the Constitution of 
the United States, Revised and Anno- 
tated, issue of 1952: 

Within recent years the concurrent reso- 
lution has been put to a new use—the ter- 
mination of powers delegated to the Chief 
Excoutive, or the disapproval of particular 
exercises of power by him. Most of the im- 
portant legislation enacted for the prosecu- 
tion of World War II provided that the 
powers granted to the President should come 
to an end upon adoption of concurrent reso- 
lutions to that effect. Similarly, measures 
authorizing the President to reorganize ex- 
ecutive agencies have provided that a re- 
organization plan promulgated by him 
should be reported by Congress and should 
not become effective if one or both * Houses 
adopted a resolution disapproving it. Also, 
it was settled as early as 1789 that resolu- 
tions of Congress proposing amendments to 
the Constitution need not be submitted to 
the President, the Bill of Rights having been 
referred to the States without being laid be- 
fore President Washington for his approval— 
a procedure which the Court ratified in due 
course.“ 

REGULATE 

Elucidating this word in his opinion for 
the Court in Gibbons v. Ogden, Chief Justice 
Marshall said: “We are now arrived at the 
inquiry—What is this power? It is the 

wer to regulate; that is, to prescribe the 
rule by which commerce is to be governed. 
This power, like all others vested in Con- 
gress, is complete in itself, may be exercised 
to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no 
limitations, other than are prescribed in the 
Constitution.” 


And now that I have disposed of the 
constitutional question—at least to my 
satisfaction—may I present to you my 
fully considered views on the so-called 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey substitute, 
for which I shall vote, and which I hope 
will prevail, in part using aluminum as 
a case example. 

The expansion of world trade is a 
laudable objective which I support com- 
pletely; however, it must be truly profit- 
able for all the participants. The bill 
before us is basically an amendment to 
the Tariff Act of 1930. Some have for- 
gotten the fact that in many instances 
the protection which the Congress pro- 
vided in the 1930 act was based on a 
specific duty rather on an ad 
valorem rate. 

Inflation has reduced the effective 
level of such duties almost to the van- 
ishing point. The Consumers Price 
Index has increased 73 percent since 
1930, and American wage rates have 
been adjusted accordingly. May I re- 
mind the committee that compensation 
of employees represents more than 70 
percent of our national income. Hence, 
of necessity, the prices of all American 
producers have reflected these wage in- 
creases. Without giving any considera- 
tion to tariff reductions negotiated un- 


1See, e. g., Lend Lease Act of March 11, 
1941 (55 Stat. 31); First War Powers Act of 
December 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 838); Emergency 
Price Control Act of January 30, 1942 (56 
Stat. 23); Stabilization Act of October 2, 
1942 (56 Stat. 765); War Labor Disputes Act 
of June 25, 1943 (57 Stat. 163). 

* Reorganization Act of June 20, 1949 (63 
Stat. 203). 

* 


Stat. 561). 
Hollingsworth v. Virginia, 3 Dall. 378 
(1798). 


tion Act of April 3, 1939 (53 
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der the trade agreements program, the 
specific duties provided in the 1930 act 
provide very little protection for Amer- 
ican industry and their millions of em- 
ployees. 

Furthermore, since the start of the 
trade agreements program, we have re- 
duced our tariff rates on the average by 
more than 70 percent. It is generally 
acknowledged that by any standard the 
United States must today be regarded as 
a country with a low tariff structure. 
Additional broad reductions without 
adequate safeguards can impose great 
hazards to the American economy. 

Since 1930, industrial costs in the 
United States have been increased as a 
result of legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress. Let me enumerate but a few of 
the laws which affect America’s pro- 
duction costs. They include the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; the Walsh-Healey 
Act; the Wagner Act, which was sub- 
sequently amended by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act; and, social security legislation. 
None of these cost factors were re- 
flected either in the basic legislation 
before us, the Tariff Act of 1930, nor in 
the agreements which the President has 
negotiated over the years under the au- 
thority of the trade agreements pro- 


am. 

In 1934 the supporters of the doctrine 
that the President should have the au- 
thority to adjust the tariff structure by 
negotiating agreements with other 
countries on a reciprocal basis stressed 
that we had comparative advantages 
in many industries due to our tech- 
nological superiority, which should en- 
able us to develop greater markets for 
our industrial and agricultural products. 
However, to capitalize on our technical 
skills, we had to open our markets to 
other countries so as to permit them to 
sell their products in the American mar- 
ket—thus earning the necessary dol- 
lars to finance United States purchases. 
Let us examine what has happened. 

With very few exceptions, the United 
States does not employ import quotas. 
In fact, when the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade was negotiated in 1947, 
it was generally agreed by the contract- 
ing parties that quantitative controls 
would be prohibited. Accordingly, we 
proceeded to lower our tariffs supposedly 
on a reciprocal basis. Products of in- 
terest to American exporters were 
granted tariff concessions by other coun- 
tries. But in almost every instance 
these tariff concessions were nullified by 
so-called temporary and emergency 
quantitative controls. 

Some of these restrictions were justi- 
fied to facilitate economic development; 
others, because of a persistent shortage 
of dollars, but regardless of the reason, 
American exports were not stimulated in 
the manner expected. In fact, American 
producers of many of these products 
found it necessary to establish plants 
abroad in order to secure their share of 
the world market. As American firms 
established foreign operations, they 
carried with them their skills, techniques, 
and know-how, which have neutralized 
the comparative advantage that Ameri- 
can producers enjoyed; and we, in the 
oe granted them tax incentives to 
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More recently, starting with the 
Marshall plan, we have provided the 
plant and equipment as well as the know- 
how at the taxpayer’s expense. Through 
the taxes they have paid to our Govern- 
ment, American producers in many cases 
have provided their foreign competitors 
with new facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, under these conditions, 
it must be quite obvious that differences 
in basic wage rates will determine the 
ability of the United States producer to 
meet foreign competition. I have pre- 
pared a table which contrasts the basic 
wage rates in all manufacturing in the 
United States with the prevailing wage 
rie in other important producing coun- 

ries: 
Average hourly 


rate, all 
Country: manufacturing 
United States $2.07 
CRI re ms SRE 1. 625 
TN oo yt Rl tay eee . 229 
( 49 
United Kingdom 620 
pg LE ie — 
a eS 390 
Germany (West Berlin)) —— 483 
— . 331 
Netherlands 355 
bs oy) BE LS ERT ce BABES LS . 760 
— ceo ea in a 611 
o 243 


Source: International Labor Review. Sta- 
tistical Supplement No. 3, March 1958. In- 
ternational Financial Statistics, April 1958. 


The production of aluminum is one 
of the important industries in my Con- 
gressional District. Today there is 
severe unemployment in this industry. 
However, this is not my problem alone, 
Aluminum happens to be of vital con- 
cern to every member of the Congress 
because of its overriding importance in 
terms of our national defense. During 
the Korean emergency both the execu- 
tive branch of our Government and the 
Congress rejected entering into long- 
term contracts for substantial imports 
of aluminum from Canada on the 
grounds that we should not be depend- 
ent upon any foreign source for this 
vital material. Private American in- 
dustry responded to our country’s needs 
by a substantial investment in new fa- 
cilities. During the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency considering the extension of the 
Defense Production Act of 1952, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] said: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Although we have in- 
vested amounts of money in the domestic 
industry, if we guarantee the Canadian in- 
dustry, what happens to the domestic in- 
dustry? It may have to take the brunt of 
that and fold up. 


Canada is our closest neighbor. Since 
we are rightfully unwilling to be de- 
pendent upon Canada, should we jeop- 
ardize the security of our domestic 
aluminum industry by permitting un- 
limited imports from producers in dis- 
tant countries including Yugoslavia, 
whose loyalty to the Western World is 
certainly open to question? 


Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1952, 82d Cong., hearings before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, Pt. 2, 
P. 1484. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am impressed by the 
fact that our allies in NATO—in spite 
of our reciprocal trade agreements— 
have protected their domestic aluminum 
industry. Under existing law the United 
States tariff on basic aluminum is 1.30 
cents per pound. It will be reduced to 
1.25 cents per pound on July 1. Yet in 
France there is an ad valorem duty on 
similar products of 20 percent. In addi- 
tion, a sales tax of 25 percent is imposed 
on all aluminum items. In Italy the 
tariff ranges from a 25 percent ad 
valorem rate on all crude aluminum and 
a rate from 25 to 31 percent on semi- 
fabricated products. 

While our friends overseas after July 
1, can send unlimited amounts of alu- 
minum into the United States by paying 
a tariff of 1.25 cents per pound, Ameri- 
cans exporting aluminum in to those 
European countries which have a do- 
mestic aluminum industry are confronted 
with a tariff ranging from 6 to 10 cents 
per pound. This can hardly be regarded 
as reciprocal trade. I see no reciprocity 
there. 

A more recent development affects the 
security of everyone. The Russians have 
now entered the world aluminum market 
and are underselling other European pro- 
ducers. This Russian competition, which 
is, of course, subsidized state trading, 
produces a serious threat to an American 
industry vital to our national security. 
It is impossible for any private corpora- 
tion to meet the subsidized competition 
of Russia or any other sizable industrial- 
ized country. 

These problems were impressed upon 
me during my first term in Congress. 
Our colleague, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SapLAK], introduced an 
amendment to the Defense Production 
Act in 1952 to remove restrictions which 
had been imposed upon the American 
economy by an organization established 
by the State Department known as the 
International Materials Conference. We 
had become so dependent upon foreign 
sources for many materials that the 
mobilization demands of the Korean 
emergency created adverse world price 
trends which diverted essential material 
from American consumers, We then 
found ourselves in the position where 
an international agency could decree 
that we were not entitled to maintain 
our share of the world’s basic materials 
in spite of the sacrifices we were making 
in connection with the Korean war. 

During the course of the debate on this 
amendment, another distinguished 
Member of this body, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM], showed 
what had happened to the military stock- 
pile because we had neglected to protect 
our own industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be difficult for 
me in the limited time available to review 
the history of that sorry episode. Let me 
merely state that it stemmed from pro- 
posals developed within the State De- 
partment in 1944 which were finally in- 
corporated in the so-called Habana 
Charter. As the members of the com- 
mittee know, President Truman sub- 
mitted this charter to the Congress in 
1950. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
conducted extensive hearings but failed 
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to report the House Joint Resolution 
which had been introduced on behalf of 
the Truman .administration to permit 
United States participation in the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization, 

While the Habana Charter was never 
approved, many of its provisions are still 
influencing world trade. Chapter IV of 
this charter became the basis for the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, known as the GATT. Chapter 
V provided for the establishment of what 
might best be characterized as a world 
federal trade commission with very 
broad powers to deal with restrictive 
business practices. Mr. Chairman, let 
me stress that we all deplore monopoly 
and restrictive business practices, but 
the procedures proposed in the Habana 
Charter would have singled out private 
enterprise for a completely different 
treatment than the socialistic and com- 
munistic enterprises which operate in 
other countries of the world. As we are 
the principal private enterprise economy, 
this proposal would have been directed 
against the United States. 

Chapter VI of this charter provided 
for international commodity agree- 
ments. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from North Carolina summarized this 
provision of the charter in his remarks 
on June 19, 1952. Let me quote from 
them: 


In 1944 the State Department issued its 
proposals to the United Nations for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization. These pro- 
posals contained provisions for intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements. Various 
drafts of the proposals were made from 1944 
through 1947. 

In 1947 the Senate Finance Committee 
held hearings on the proposed International 
Trade Organization. Senator Millikin, the 
chairman, specifically asked whether any 
such agreements, if consummated, would be 
submitted to Congress for approval. The 
present Secretary of State, who was then Act- 
ing Secretary, in a letter to the committee 
said: 

“Insofar as such commodity agreements 
Impose any obligations on the United States 
requiring legislative implementation in any 
way, it is the intention of the Department 
that they should be submitted to the Con- 
gress.” 

In 1948 the nations met at Habana and a 
charter for the International Trade Organi- 
zation was the result of their deliberation. 
Chapter 6 of this charter dealt with inter- 
governmental commodity agreements. The 
charter was submitted for approval and 
hearings were held before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
during the 8lst Congress, to approve the 
charter. The hearings closed on May 12 and 
the committee never reported any action to 
the House. In December, the Department 
announced that no further efforts would be 
made to secure approval for the ITO. Be- 
tween May and December Congress passed 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 which 
granted allocation and price-control powers. 
In January of 1951, following Prime Minister 
Attlee’s visit to the United States, the gov- 
ernments of United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States announced that an Inter- 
national Materials Conference would be 
formed to deal with the allocation of scarce 
commodities not just critical materials. 

This was the birth of the International 
Materials Conference. There were never any 
legislative sanctions for its activities, and 
none exist today. 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, House, June 19, 
1952, vol. 98, pt. 6, p. 7632. 
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Prior to the meeting at Habana, the 
preparatory commission to draft the 
Charter established an organization 
known as the Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements to implement chapter VI 
of the Charter dealing with commodity 
agreements. The word “interim” in the 
title of this organization was supposed 
to cover the period prior to the ratifica- 
tion of the Charter itself. The Charter 
died in 1950, but the “interim” continues. 

When this administration assumed of- 
fice, it was confronted with two pro- 
posals within the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, one to 
implement the restrictive business prac- 
tices provision of chapter V, and the 
other a further development of com- 
modity agreements through the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade. 
Although these proposals were already 
far advanced, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles turned the tide within 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, and the restrictive business 
practices proposal was finally tabled. 
The Economic and Social Council estab- 
lished a Commission on International 
Commodity Trade in 1954, but the 
United States has refused to participate 
in the activities of this Commission. It 
is the only major commission within the 
United Nations structure in which we 
have not taken an active part. Our re- 
fusal was based on the fact that the 
terms of reference of this Commission 
were completely inconsistent with the 
concepts of a free enterprise economy. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s author- 
ity to participate in the GATT stems 
from the Trade Agreements Act. On 
May 19 President Eisenhower trans- 
mitted to the Congress his second annual 
report on the trade agreements pro- 
gram. It included as an appendix a re- 
port to the Secretary of Siate by the 
Honorable Thomas C. Mann, Assistant 
Secretary of State of Economic Affairs 
and Chairman of the United States dele- 
gation to the 12th session of the GATT, 
which was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
155 October 17 through November 30, 
1957. 

In spite of the fact that the Congress 
refused to accept the Habana Charter, 
chapters V and VI are now being imple- 
mented by the GATT. The report to the 
Secretary of State included the follow- 
ing statements: 

4. NOMINATION OF CHAIRMAN OF ICCICA 

The Interim Coordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements, 
comprised of experts on commodity trade, 
was established by resolution of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions in 1947. The Committee keeps in- 
formed on intergovernmental consultation 
and action with respect to commodity prob- 
lems and advises the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations on specific problems in 
the commodity field. 

A Council resolution provides for the nom- 
ination of the Chairman of ICCICA by the 
contracting parties to the general agree- 
ment. At the 12th session the contracting 


parties renominated for this position the 
present chairman, Sir Edwin McCarthy, 
Deputy High Commissioner for Australia in 
the United Kingdom. 
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5. RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES 

At the 11th session the contracting parties 
deferred consideration of the question of 
future action to be taken with respect to 
the problem of restrictive business practices, 

At the 12th session the contracting parties 
had before them a new proposal submitted 
by the Norwegian Government in July 1957, 
comprising a draft agreement on restrictive 
business practices which is intended to sup- 
plement the general agreement. In the 
course of the session the Norwegian delega- 
tion also submitted a draft resolution pro- 
viding for the establishment of a working 
party to study the proposed agreement and 
to report thereon to the contracting parties 
at a subsequent session. The general ques- 
tion of an international agreement to con- 
trol restrictive business practices affecting 
international trade has been before the con- 
tracting parties for a number of years. Ac- 
tion to work out such an agreement had also 
been initiated in the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council several years ago 
but had come to a standstill. 

The contracting parties at the 12th ses- 
sion instructed the Executive Secretary to 
collect and analyze documentation on the 
subject of restrictive business practices and 
submit it to the next meeting of the Inter- 
sessional Committee. The Intersessional 
Committee would then decide whether to es- 
tablish a working party or a group of experts 
to deal with the matter. If after exami- 
nation of the available material, including 
that developed in the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the committee 
should find that further immediate progress 
was not possible, it could refer the matter 
to the 13th session with recommendations. 

(Second annual report of the President of 
the United States on the trade agreements 
program, p. 50.) 


Mr. Chairman, let me stress that in 
referring to restrictive business prac- 
tices, the chairman of the United States 
delegation stated: 

Action to work out such an agreement had 
also been initiated in the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council several years 
ago but had come to a standstill. (Second 
annual report of the President of the United 
States on the trade agreements program, 
p. 50.) 


The reason that the proposed agree- 
ment came to a standstill was that the 
United States delegation to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1955 exerted 
every effort to table a resolution which 
a previous United States delegation 
under the Truman administration had 
introduced in 1951 when it proposed 
that the United Nations proceed with 
this activity in spite of Congressional 
disapproval of the Habana Charter. 

In discussing the Interim Coordinat- 
ing Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements, I have already 
alluded to the fact that the interim 
has been made permanent. Although 
the name of this organization was never 
changed, it has now become an accepted 
organization and its chairman is nomi- 
nated by the GATT. 

These are some of the dangers and 
pitfalls which should concern all of us 
when we consider a bill which would 
permit the continuation of these GATT 
programs for a period of 5 years without 
any possibility for Congressional review. 

Mr. Chairman, let me remind the 
members of this committee that on July 
3, 1952, in order to terminate the activi- 
ties of the International Materials Con- 
ference, it was necessary for us to re- 
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commit the appropriation bill for the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and. Judiciary 
and instruct our conferees to insist on a 
Senate amendment which in effect made 
it impossible for the United States to 
assume the expenses for the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference. It was my 
good fortune to be able to cast a vote 
to terminate this unauthorized activity. 

If we support the amendment spon- 
sored by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Su“pson] which provides for 
only a 2-year extension, we will obviate 
the necessity for so drastic a step at 
some late date. The Congress should 
have the opportunity to follow closely 
the proceedings of the 13th session of 
the GATT before it is committed to a 
longtime extension of the President’s 
powers. 

I have great confidence in President 
Eisenhower, but I am disturbed at the 
prospect of granting these powers to a 
President who has not yet been nomi- 
nated by either of our great political 
parties nor elected by the American peo- 
ple. 

In view of the present troubled situa- 
tion in France, it is apparent that the 
governments with which we negotiate 
agreements can fall with little warning. 
Hence, we should continuously be in a 
position to review and revise our own 
trade policies to meet the needs of 
American industry, particularly those 
industries concerned with the produc- 
tion of materials essential for our na- 
tional defense. 

The substitute amendment defines the 
procedures and establishes some criteria 
to enable the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to determine 
whether imports are threatening na- 
tional security. It also sets a time limit 
of 90 days on an investigation by the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. The sub- 
stitute further provides for Congressional 
participation in peril point and escape 
clause proceedings; to see to it that the 
intent of Congress is carried out by its 
designated agent. 

Every informed American is aware 
that the Congress can express its will on 
any matter in spite of the President’s 
objections if two-thirds of the Members 
of both Houses so desire. Accordingly, 
the provisions in the committee bill 
which permit Congressional repudiation 
of any action taken by the President 
under the escape clause are meaningless 
and have no substantive value. 

While I have an intimate knowledge 
of the conditions in the aluminum, tex- 
tile, zinc, and coal industries because of 
the unemployment now prevalent in my 
own Congressional District, I am keenly 
aware of the difficulties which confront 
you in areas responsible for the domestic 
production of copper, petroleum, tung- 
sten, fluorspar, and other strategic ma- 
terials. 

These are difficult times. I certainly 
went to support President Eisenhower, 
as I have since I have been a member of 
the committee and the Congress, in his 
efforts to expand world trade and to 
strengthen the countries of the Free 
World. However, I am sure that the 
American people have sufficient faith in 
the Congress that they believe we should 
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be partners in this enterprise. The sub- 
stitute amendment will place us in a 
position to maintain adequate control 
over this situation. We can then dis- 
charge our constitutional responsibilities 
and see to it that no American industry 
can be so weakened that our very sur- 
vival as a nation might be placed in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no false opinion of the seriousness of the 
task that faces a bipartisan majority of 
this House to work its will in shaping 
our international trade policy. 

As we set out to substitute the legisla- 
tion contained in H. R. 12676 for the 
legislation proposed by the administra- 
tion and the Committee on Ways and 
Means in H. R. 12591, I must take note 
of the lineup of the opposition in favor 
of the administration’s bill. 

Top, we will find the President of the 
United States, with all his power and 
ability to put the pressure on. 

Next we find a Speaker of this Demo- 
cratic majority in the House here who is 
not averse to putting on the pressure on 
occasion. 

We find a Democratic floor leader 
opposed to the Simpson proposal and in 
favor of the administration’s proposal. 
He will probably be the only Democrat 
from his State who will cast a vote 
against the Simpson substitute. 

That might well be true now as it was 
3 years ago, if you recall. Twelve of the 
23 Democrats from the State of Texas 
voted against their own leadership, 

I say to you this is not a party issue 
at all. If you will recall 3 years ago, 
when we had our first test vote, there 
were 103 Democrats and 104 Republi- 
cans. It split the parties almost equal, 
and I assume the feeling among the 
Members of this body is approximately 
a 50-50 division on this very important 
matter. 

In addition to our President and our 
majority floor leadership we have the 
minority floor leadership, This gentle- 
man would like to be, and when we wrote 
the escape clause in 1951 he was one 
of my strongest allies in writing the es- 
cape clause into the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I am referring now to 
Mr. Martin, the minority floor leader. 
He would like to be with us today, but 
has to be in line with his administra- 
tion policy. 

Then, in addition to that, let us add 
former President Harry Truman and 
Erie Johnston and a few more of them. 

When I think of the alinement we 
have to face and the propaganda that 
they use in selling the people that it is 
necessary to have a 5-year extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act, and to give 
the President authority to reduce im- 
port duties 25 percent, I am reminded 
of the story they tell about the old 
western Visigoth leader in the closing 
days of the Roman Republic. The old 
Visigoth leader came down and laid 
siege to Rome. He penned the Romans 
up behind the walls and they were get- 
ting mighty hungry. They decided they 
would send a delegation of 50 Roman 
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senators in their togas to wait on the 
Visigoth leader and try to persuade him 
to take a ransom rather than capture 
the city and sack it. He listened to 
them for a while and they were not mak- 
ing any progress. Finally they decided 
they would say to the old gentleman, 
“Tf you don’t agree to our proposal to 
take a ransom and not sack the city the 
Romans will grow angry and increase 
in numbers and come out and destroy 


your army.” 
Do you know what the old Visigoth 
leader said to them? The thicker their 


grass, the easier to mow them.” 

My observation is that there are a lot 
of cockleburs and thistles in the grass 
proposed in H. R. 12591. 

Not being a member of the bar, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not devote any time 
to discussing the constitutional ques- 
tions that might have been raised about 
this legislation. I am not in a position 
to discuss it intelligently, but I have 
taken the time to clear the substitute 
proposal so far as any question of its 
constitutionality is concerned by sub- 
mitting it for analysis to one of the Na- 
tion’s leading law firms, the firm of 
Steptoe and Johnson, with headquarters 
in New York City and here in Washing- 
ton and in West Virginia. The senior 
member of that law firm is Louis A, 
Johnson, your former Secretary of De- 
fense. Their letter to me is as follows. 
It gives a clear analysis of the constitu- 
tional question that might rise against 
H. R. 12676. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: In response 
to your request for our opinion concerning 
the constitutional aspects of your bill, H. R. 
12676, we are pleased to submit the fol- 
lowing. 

Section 7 of H. R. 12676 would amend sec- 
tion 7 (c) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 to provide that the President 
must either proclaim escape clause recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission or sub- 
mit to the Congress a report containing his 
counter or alternative recommendations. In 
either event, the President must act within 
30 days after receipt of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The section fur- 
ther provides that in instances where the 
President has submitted his own recom- 
mendations to the Congress he shall, after the 
expiration of a stated period of time, pro- 
claim the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion unless the Congress, by law, shall have 
approved the recommendations made by the 
President. In that event, the section pro- 
vides that he shall proclaim the recommenda- 
tions so approved, 

In our opinion section 7 of H. R. 12676 com- 
ports with all pertinent requirements of the 
Constitution of the United States. It is 
well established that the Congress may au- 
thorize either the Tariff Commission or the 
President to make certain tariff adjustments 
when a factfinding prescribed by statute is 
established. Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649 
(1892)). It is self-evident that where such 
authority has been provided for by statute 
it may be revoked, altered or modified by 
another statute enacted pursuant to law. In 
our opinion, section 7 of H. R. 12676 is con- 
stitutional because it involves a direct ap- 
plication of these two principles. 

It is to be noted that, in essence, section 
7 of H. R. 12676 provides for the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission to be- 
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come effective unless the Congress, by law, 
shall have approved different recommenda- 
tions. In our opinion, the language used 
insures conformity to the requirements of 
article I, section 7, of the Constitution which 
makes action of the President an essential 
element of the legislative process. By pro- 
viding that the Congress shall act by law 
rather than by concurrent resolution a se- 
rious constitutional question of proper legis- 
lative procedure is avoided. See volume 37, 
opinions Attorney General, page 56 (1933); 
volume 39, opinions Attorney General, page 
61 (1937); Jackson, A Presidential Legal 
Opinion; yolume 66 Harvard Law Review, 
page 1353 (1953); Ginnane, The Control of 
Federal Administration by Congressional 
Resolutions and Committees, volume 66 Har- 
vard Law Review, page 569 (1953). 
Very truly yours, 
STEPTOE & JOHNSON. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to devote most 
of the time allotted to me to a discus- 
sion of the faults of the present trade 
agreements and the shortcoming of the 
proposals contained in H. R. 12591. The 
1934 act, if it was reciprocal at that 
time, is no longer reciprocal. The Amer- 
ican Government has lived up to its 
agreements strictly, but it is the only 
government of the 37 signatory nations 
to the general agreements at Geneva 
that has lived up to its commitments. It 
is, as many of my colleagues have re- 
ferred to it, a one-way street. Let me 
tell you why. My good friend, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas of 
the Commitee on Ways and Means, made 
some pointed remarks about the free 
market proposal in Europe. He did not 
tell you this—that these six nations who 
are setting up that free-market area 
over in Europe already are members of 
the general agreements on trade and 
tariffs since it was formed in 1947. Did 
they think anything of their obligations 
to the United States when they decided 
to get together? Certainly not. Our 
Secretary of State was hedgehopping 
around all over Europe trying to set up a 
summit conference, if you recall, on dis- 
armament. He let those nations over 
there steal his thunder. He should have 
protested immediately that they, as 
members of the general agreements on 
trades and tariffs were violating their 
agreement. He should have asked to dis- 
solve our general agreement on trades 
and tariffs because those six nations who 
were signatories did not think anything 
about leaving the United States out in the 
cold. What is wrong with Mr. Dulles is 
that he got his longtailed coat caught in 
the squeeze. He has found out to his sor- 
row that about three or four billion dol- 
lars of the total of American exports is 
involved in that free-market area, and 
there is a possibility that all of our ex- 
ports would be excluded. A little bit 
later on I am going to tell you why 
they are asking for a 5-year extension 
and why the President wants further 
authority to reduce our tariffs 25 per- 
cent. 

The present trade agreements and the 
proposal contained in H. R. 12591 is a 
constant threat to our national economy. 
Let me say this to my friends. In the 
numerous articles that you have seen 
proposed by the economists of the United 
States as the cause of our present eco- 
nomic depression or recession or what- 
ever you want to call it, not a single one 
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of them has used as an excuse for the un- 
employment situation our international 
trade policies—not a single one of them. 
But, let me show to you clearly that they 
are one of the major factors that have 
led to the unemployment of over six mil- 
lion people in this country. There are 
some six million of them still unem- 
ployed. Why did that come about? 
Right now under our present policy, 142 
industries in these United States are af- 
fected by foreign imports. Some of 
them may have only 5 plants in the 
industry, but some of them, like your 
textile industry would have as many as 
5,000 plants. 

Why are there no new jobs being cre- 
ated? Because not a single one of these 
142 industries know, under our Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, whether they 
are a going concern or whether they are 
going out of business within the next 
year, due to foreign competition. Nota 
single one of those industries will build 
a new factory or build an extension onto 
existing facilities. No wonder there are 
no job opportunities. Job opportunities 
are drying up because 61 percent of your 
total economy is involved in those in- 
dustries that are directly or indirectly 
affected by foreign competition. There 
is no expansion of job opportunities and 
there will not be until this Congress de- 
cides to assure those industries that they 
are going to have assigned to them a cer- 
tain fixed amount of the American mar- 
ket that they can depend upon without 
interference from foreign imports. 
Whenever you do that they will then ad- 
just their programs, they will build new 
plants, and they will build additions to 
existing facilities. Until that time has 
come there will not be any additional job 
opportunities in this country, unless it be 
a few paltry jobs the exporters might 
have available. 

Let me think of the appalling situation 
that might exist if we gave authority to 
cut these import duties an additional 25 
percent. Imake the prediction there are 
at least a million American jobs involved, 
any time you reduce American tariff rates 
by as much as 25 percent. It is folly that 
6 million people unemployed at this time 
should be increased by another million, 
sold down the river in their jobs, in order 
to attempt to buy friendship that you 
cannot depend upon if their economy is 
involved. It is a situation that we can- 
not afford to continue to foster. 

Let us look at the mismanagement, on 
the part of our State Department, of our 
present reciprocal trade. What was the 
State Department doing when we let the 
six-nation group in Europe take advan- 
tage of it? Nothing. What have they 
been doing except putting out false in- 
formation, false propaganda as to the 
operation of the trade agreements? I 
do not have time to go into the details 
as to just wherein they have fallen short 
in the administration of your present 
trade agreements, but as far as I have 
been able to find, they have never advo- 
cated, President Roosevelt, President 
Truman, or President Eisenhower, since 
they were given authority in 1934 to raise 
imports—not in one single instance have 
those two former Presidents or your pres- 
ent President offered a recommendation 
to increase import duties. On the con- 
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trary, they have taken advantage of 
every opportunity to lower the import 
duties. Where does the United States 
stand today among the nations that are 
signatories to your international agree- 
ment at Geneva, GATT—we are fifth 
from the bottom in the line of import 
duties imposed. That is a long, long 
way from the Smoot-Hawley Act, if you 
will allow me to express myself. 

These reciprocal trade agreements, as 
they are being administered today, are 
not what they were intended to be in 
1934 when you gave the President au- 
thority to up import duties or to re- 
duce import duties. The situation 
has changed considerably since 1934, 
Neither President Roosevelt nor Presi- 
dent Truman or your present President 
Eisenhower has done anything except 
interfere with the authority vested with 
this Congress in the Tariff Commission 
to take the details of handling our tariff 
off of the hands of the Congress and fix 
it in the Tariff Commission. 

Let us remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Tariff Commission is a creature of 
the Congress and not of the executive 
department. It is there to take care of 
the administration of the act on behalf 
of the Congress. 

What has happened? Only 87 indus- 
tries out of all of these thousands in this 
country affected have gone to the Tariff 
Commission for a redress of grievances 
under the escape clause that was put 
into the act of 1951. Of these, the Com- 
mission has heard approximately 38 or 
39. What has happened to those where 
they made a decision? In not a single 
instance—three I think in which the 
Tariff Commission has imposed import 
quotas—in every one of those three in- 
stances the President of the United 
States has turned down the recommen- 
dation of the Tariff Commission. He 
has made it clear that he is opposed to 
the imposition of any kind of import 
quota. 

What happened in the case of clothes- 
pins a few months ago? You probably 
recall, The Tariff Commission said the 
only thing that they could do was set an 
import quota of 650,000 gross on the 
amount of clothespins being shipped in 
from Sweden and Denmark. 

What did the President do? He set 
aside the import quota and upped the 
import duty on a gross of clothespins 
by 10 cents. He did not tell the Ameri- 
can people that the Swedish and Danish 
manufacturers could undersell the Amer- 
icans by 40 cents a gross and that even 
with the added import duty they could 
still undersell them 30 cents a gross. 

In every instance where the Tariff 
Commission has sought to aid certain 
American industries it has been set aside. 

The State Department, just a few weeks 
ago in a case involving findings of the 
Tariff Commission, so modified the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation that you 
would not recognize it. 

There has been too much interference 
on the part of the President and the 
State Department in managing a mat- 
ter that is the business, constitutionally, 
of the Congress of the United States. 
The Constitution states plainly that 
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“Congress shall regulate commerce, shall 
approve treaties, and shall fix tariffs.” 

They are not doing it. 

You gave that authority away in 1934 
heedlessly, thoughtlessly; and today, I 
fear, we are going to have to pay for our 
folly unless we take steps, take them now, 
to recover again the authority of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce, to approve 
treaties, and to fix tariffs. 

What is wrong with the reciprocal 
trade agreements today? Mr. Chairman, 
they have no legal status whatever. The 
general agreement on trades and tariffs 
worked out at Geneva has never received 
the approval of the Congress of the 
United States. The State Department is 
operating illegitimately, and has been 
since that proposal was turned down by 
Congress after the Habana Convention 
in 1948. Every bit of their activity, and 
every dollar they have spent and that 
they are spending is being spent illegally. 
They have no authority to do it. 

Why is it necessary that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, who drafted this bill, 
write a caveat in the closing section of 
the legislation—and the same thing in 
the case of the Simpson bill: 

The passage of this legislation shall in no 
way bind the Congress in the matter of gen- 
eral agreements on trade and tariffs. 


Why has it been necessary that we add 
that language every time? Because the 
Congress has never recognized what hap- 
pened in this Geneva Convention when 
37 nations joined in what is known as 
the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs. You will remember it was nec- 
essary for us to oust Czechoslovakia be- 
cause of the Otis incident, 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, why is 
it necessary that we go along with a 
proposition of that kind that the Con- 
gress will not recognize officially? We 
have been playing along with them, mak- 
ing all the concessions that has caused 
suffering here in America in order to 
satisfy them and try to buy their friend- 
ship. All of it has been illegal and not 
in accordance with the proper procedures 
of the Congress. 

What about this new bill, H. R. 12591? 
I do not like that part of it that is in- 
volved in the closed-rule procedure, but 
I cannot express myself on that since I 
tentatively agreed in committee I would 
go along with a modified rule. I would 
like if time would permit to express my 
viewpoints on the practice of bringing 
this legislation or any other legislation 
of this kind before the Congress of the 
United States under a gag-rule proce- 
dure. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
would give his opinion as to whether in 
the committee bill there is anything 
whatever, however slight, which gives 
even the promise of certainty of relief for 
any laborer or any industry suffering 
from the severe injury as the result of 
too low a tariff protection? Is there 
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anything in that bill to give protection 
to that individual? 

Mr. BAILEY. None; and there is 
plenty in there to take his job away from 
him if we give the President authority 
to jeug 25 percent of our existing tariff 
ra 


Let me say, as I conclude the last 5 
minutes of my time, that there are some 
more questions involved here than have 
been brought out in the debate at the 
present time. It just so happens that 
the bulk of your unemployment pres- 
ently is in some 8 or 9 States, maybe 10. 
With the possible exception of the State 
of Michigan, those States are the ones 
that are presently losing population. 
Why are they losing population? They 
are losing their inhabitants because 
there are no job opportunities in those 
States. 

What has happened as a result of the 
operation of our trade agreements up to 
this present time? What has happened 
is that you have taken away the job op- 
portunities of great areas of this country. 
My State of West Virginia, for instance, 
has been laid waste, or the major part 
of it, where there were once thriving in- 
dustrial centers. It has been laid waste 
by the operation of these trade agree- 
ments due to the fact you put no curtail- 
ment whatever on the shipments into 
this country of residual oil, which has 
taken away States’ markets for coal and 
the jobs of 41,000 miners. Your present 
trade policies have ruined the pottery 
industry of the State of West Virginia 
where the largest pottery plants in the 
world are located. Eighty-seven percent 
of the pottery products consumed in this 
country last year were produced abroad 
and shipped in. It is shocking that we 
only have 13 percent of the market for 
that industry still available here in 
America. Think of the glass industry. I 
have 10 plants in my district that produce 
hand made and blown glassware. Four 
of those plants are closed completely and 
five of them are operating only part time. 
Three of the world’s largest window-glass 
plants are located in my district. Letme 
say to you that over the last 2 years im- 
ports of window glass have increased over 
300 percent. One of the largest branches 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is also 
located in my district. Plate glass im- 
ports have increased 120 percent in the 
last 2 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Larrp]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I repre- 
sent the Seventh Congressional District 
of the State of Wisconsin. The legisla- 
tion now before this House is of vital 
importance to many people in the district 
I have the honor of representing. 

During this session of Congress my of- 
fice has been flooded with correspondence 
from workers in the plywood, handcraft, 
and knitting goods industries. Dairy 
farmers represented through the Wis- 
consin Association of Creameries, Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative, Badger Con- 
solidated Cooperative, National Milk 
Producers Federation, and National 
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Creameries Association have expressed 
their sincere concern over the future of 
our trade policies. The Seventh District 
produces more milk and cheese than any 
1 of the other 434 districts in the country. 
The Seventh Congressional District is 1 
of the 3 districts represented in this 
Congress producing over 50 percent of 
the mink pelts sold in the United States 
market. 

The above-mentioned facts make my 
interest in adequate trade legislation 
quite apparent. Many of these indus- 
tries are being hurt by the ever-increas- 
ing imports of highly competitive prod- 
ucts from low-wage foreign countries. 

I have nine hardwood plywood pro- 
ducers in my district and the reports I 
receive from their employees are some- 
thing less than encouraging. Man-hours 
of work are being lost, prices are off, and 
production has fallen, Many workers 
have suffered from reduced hours result- 
ing from the tremendous growth of ply- 
wood imports from low-wage-paying 
countries, particularly Japan. This same 
dilemma faces the rest of the hardwood 
plywood industry in Wisconsin. 

What has happened to bring about 
this unfortunate turn of events? The 
answer is clearly shown by official United 
States Government statistics. The 
United States market for hardwood ply- 
wood has burgeoned but the domestic 
industry has come nowhere close to get- 
ting its fair share; in fact, it has gone 
in the opposite direction. Since 1951 
hardwood plywood consumption has risen 
89 percent; hardwood plywood imports 
have shot up 1,200 percent and the Japa- 
nese imports skyrocketed to a whopping 
increase of 6,600 percent. In this same 
period of prosperity for the importers 
of hardwood plywood, the American in- 
dustry’s shipments in 1957 were 10 per- 
cent less than 1951 and 16 percent less 
than 1955, and 12.5 percent less than 
1956. 

To bring the picture into sharper focus, 
I refer you to this chart. The pie-type 
graphs clearly show how the domestic in- 
dustry has lost its markets and to whom. 
Please note that in the 3 representative 
years, 1951, 1954, and today, Canada, 
traditionally our largest foreign supplier 
of hardwood plywood, primarily birch, 
went from 5 to 6 percent, then down 
to 4 percent. And, parenthetically, I 
might add that the Canadians have lost 
a substantial part of their plywood mar- 
ket in the United States due to the very 
low Japanese prices. 

The category “other” includes a great 
many countries and while that category 
went from 1 percent in 1951 to 6 per- 
cent in 1954, it has not increased since. 
But look at Japan. In 1951 she supplied 
1 percent of our domestic market; in 
1954, 24 percent; today, she has 42 per- 
cent of the domestic market and this in 
a period when domestic consumption 
climbed steadily from 869 million square 
feet in 1951 to 1,630 million square feet 
in 1957. As any businessman will tell 
you, this is murder. It is obvious that 
the position of the domestic industry is 
untenable. 

What is the American industry’s con- 
dition today as compared to the time 
before this great influx of Japanese ply- 
wood? Studies by Seidman & Seidman, 
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certified public accountants, shows the 
domestic industry's profit on sales be- 
fore taxes has declined steadily from 
12.26 percent in 1950 to 5.75 percent in 
1955, to 3.9 percent in 1956 and 2.4 per- 
cent in 1957, with a low of 0.90 percent 
in the fourth quarter 1957. A survey 
by the same certified public account- 
ant firm of 25 identical hardwood 
plywood plants located in 11 States 
and representing more than 25 per- 
cent of total domestic shipments and 
all classes of manufacturers, for the first 
half of 1957 compared with the first half 
of 1956, showed dollar sales down 12.5 
percent, dollar value of material con- 
sumed down 10 percent; and payroll 
down 18 percent. 

Let us take a look at the BLS Whole- 
sale Price Index—1937 to 1949 equals 
100. The index for hardwood plywood 
has dropped from 110.8 in 1951 to 103.7 in 
1957. This is further evidence that low- 
priced imports have forced the price of 
the domestically produced hardwood 
plywood downward. In contrast during 
this period, the price index on all com- 
modities other than food and agricul- 
tural rose from 115.9 in 1951 to 125.6 
in 1957. 

And what about employment? A re- 
cent survey covering 48 plants on man- 
hours worked and number of employees 
in 1955 and 1957, the number of em- 
ployees was down 13 percent and the 
hours worked down 18 percent. The 
fourth quarter of 1957 showed a substan- 
tial decline from the preceding quarters, 
and the decline has continued in the 
first quarter of 1958. 

And, to this let me add this thought, 
that when we are talking about the peo- 
ple in our domestic industry being hurt, 
we are talking as well about the timber 
grower, the logger, the trucker, the ve- 
neer workers, and the other supplying 
industries to the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry. 

What has brought about this incon- 
gruous situation of growing market, yet 
a failing domestic industry—the answer 
is simple—it is price. The American 
producer just can’t meet the competi- 
tion made possible by the 1142 cents an 
hour labor paid by the Japanese manu- 
facturers. The American producer 
pays an American standard of wages. 
He is subject to the wage-hour law, 
anti-trust laws, State and Federal taxes, 
unemployment compensation payments, 
fringe benefits, and all the myriad obli- 
gations which must be reckoned with 
by an American businessman before he 
even gets his enterprise off the ground. 
The average sales price of the Japanese 
plywood exports to the United States in 
the last 7 years was $63.83 per 1000 
square feet, surface measure. ‘This low 
sales price is directly attributable to the 
low-wage scale of highly industrialized 
Japan which amounts to $4.17 per 1,000 
square feet, ¥%-inch basis. This com- 
pares to the domestic industry average 
unit labor cost of $38.50 per 1,000 square 
feet, 34-inch basis. The result of this 
low price is the complete destruction of 
the normal market price structure 
within the domestic hardwood plywood 
industry. Producers will tell you that 
today they have no price lists, but to 
obtain orders they must price plywood 
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to meet competition of the imported 
plywood, without regard to the produc- 
tion costs. 

What then is the Japanese picture in 
this thing, and I think it is conceded 
that imports from Japan are the heart 
of the problem. And the Japanese have 
for years recognized that they were and 
are seriously injuring the American in- 
dustry. Back in 1955 Japan announced 
a plywood export quota intended to alle- 
viate the damage to the American hard- 
wood plywood industry. This quota was 
400 million square feet per annum. 
Japan ignored this quota in every sub- 
sequent year. Then in January 1958 the 
Japanese External Trade Recovery 
Organization—JETRO—announced that 
Japan was cutting its plywood quota 
back 20 percent to relieve the hard- 
pressed American industry. The quota 
was stated to be 660 million square feet, 
an increase of 220 million square feet 
over the 1955 announced quota. In es- 
sence, this was 20 percent of nothing. 
Yet Japan’s recognition that a quota 
was required is a clear admission that 
they knew their plywood exports were 
inflicting damage on us. 

Between 1951 and 1956 the Japanese 
plywood industry increased its produc- 
tion capacity over 400 percent and was 
still increasing it through installation of 
new equipment in old plants and erection 
of new plants until 1958 when a halt was 
called on the installation of new presses 
of a large size. They have a capacity to 
produce over 3.6 billion square feet of 
plywood in 1958. This capacity was built 
with the purpose of exporting at least 
60 percent of the production to world 
markets. Japan's domestic markets will 
not absorb more than 40 percent of the 
capacity of 1.4 billion square feet per 
year. Markets in other parts of the 
world will not take the plywood, so Japan 
unloads its surplus on the United States 
market. Even so, the Japanese plywood 
industry could not unload all of its sur- 
plus on the United States. In 1957 the 
Japanese plywood cartel limited produc- 
tion to 70 percent of capacity or 2.6 bil- 
lion square feet. This became necessary 
when the Japanese found that the 
United States and the world market 
would not absorb the tremendous quan- 
tities Japan was set up to produce. The 
determined fight of the American hard- 
wood plywood producers to obtain relief 
from this cancerous condition created by 
imports was a deterrent to Japan's un- 
loading even larger quantities in the 
United States market in 1957. The Jap- 
anese producers have the capacity to 
produce a billion square feet of hard- 
wood plywood per year more than they 
produced in 1957. They want to make it 
and to export it, preferably to the United 
States. Foreign countries have means 
of refusing admission to unwanted low- 
priced imports and they have evidenced 
no willingness to accept more Japanese 
plywood, in fact, some countries have 
practically embargoed Japanese ply- 
wood. Unless Congress provides a means 
for the domestic industry to obtain re- 
lief, the floodgates will be open and the 
deluge of cheap plywood from Japan will 
drown our industry and seriously injure 
2 industries making building ma- 

erials. 
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What has the domestic industry done 
to help itself in this dilemma? In Sep- 
tember of 1954, almost 4 years ago, it 
was readily apparent what was happen- 
ing—the handwriting was on the wall. 
The industry turned to the Tariff Com- 
mission in search of relief via the escape 
clause route. On June 2, 1955, the Tariff 
Commission denied the industry relief. 
Shortly thereafter the State Department 
announced a trade agreement with Ja- 
pan which was extremely favorable to 
the Japanese. In their case, the domes- 
tic industry proved every element of 
damage set out in section 7 of the stat- 
ute. In this light, the decision of the 
Tariff Commission is very puzzling to me. 
The timing of the application apparently 
was unfortunate as a finding in favor of 
the industry at the time the State De- 
partment wanted to announce the Jap- 
anese trade agreement could have been 
embarrassing to the State Department. 

Since the adverse decision of the 
Tariff Commission and the subsequent 
failure of the Japanese to give more 
than lipservice to their alleged import 
quotas, it has been suggested many 
times and from as many quarters that 
the industry again go before the Tariff 
Commission. Such a course would be 
futile. It is common knowledge both in 
and out of Washington that the admin- 
istration is not going to approve a rec- 
ommendation for quantitative restric- 
tions on any industrial product. The 
President has so stated publicly many 
times. 

And, now I come to my final point— 
the American hardwood plywood work- 
ers and the hardwood plywood industry, 
being foreclosed from its administra- 
tive remedies by the executive branch 
now comes to the Congress for clarifica- 
tion of the escape clause so that the 
relief it needs, quotas, may be available 
to it. The need for quotas is supplied 
by simple mathematics, the Japanese 
labor costs versus those of the United 
States producer. It is contended by 
free traders that our high wage rates 
are the result of our high productivity 
and that we can, therefore, produce 
more cheaply than anyone else, this is 
not true in the hardwood plywood and 
other industries in my Congressional 
District. The Japanese plywood plants 
are the most modern in the world, their 
profits from the exports to the United 
States permit them to continue to im- 
prove in productivity and reduce costs. 
The latest figure available on Japanese 
plywood labor cost is $4.17 per 1,000 
square feet for 14-inch thickness panels. 
In the domestic industry the average 
labor cost for 1,000 square feet 14-inch 
hardwood plywood is $38.50. The unit 
difference in cost, 1 to 9. The wage in 
Japan for plywood workers is approxi- 
mately one-eighth to one-tenth the 
wage of plywood workers in the United 
States so the relative productivity is 
about equal. 

The sales price of Japanese plywood 
is so low that even with an increase in 
the duty rate to 100 percent Japanese 
plywood would remain competitive in 
the United States market. But such an 
increase or any substantial increase in 
duty would virtually eliminate all coun- 
tries other than Japan from participat- 
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ing in the United States market. Tar- 
iffs are clearly not the answer—reason- 
able quotas in certain cases are clearly 
the proper answer. 

The Simpson substitute clarifies the 
directive of Congress relating to quotas 
by providing in substance that if the 
Tariff Commission, in an escape clause 
investigation, finds that the maximum 
permissible duty increase for the article 
being investigated will not prevent or 
remedy serious injury to the domestic 
industry concerned, the Commission 
shall recommend the establishment of 
such quotas—either tariff quotas or ab- 
solute quotas, including seasonal quotas 
of either kind, such quotas to be subject 
to such allocation among countries of 
origin as the Commission may direct. 

And, so I say that the solution of the 
hardwood plywood industry and the 
other import-injured individua's and 
industries of the Seventh Wisconsin Dis- 
trict is in the legislation now before 
this House. This comprehensive legis- 
lation has in it, as I have described, 
provisions that will make quotas pos- 
sible and other features which will make 
affected American industries able to 
live equitably with import competition. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman has pointed 
up to us here as he did before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means during its 
hearings the situation of an industry 
that is being injured and seriously in- 
jured by our trade policy, by conces- 
sions that have been made, and at the 
same time the absolute refusal of the 
administrators of this program to do 
anything to keep their promise, that 
promise being that under this program 
no domestic industries would be injured. 
It seems to me that this is a typical 
example of the failure of the proponents 
of this program to keep their word with 
respect to the consequences of the 
program. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
on his statement. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Haral. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in rising in support of extension of 
the reciprocal-trade agreements in un- 
weakened form and for a period of 5 
years, I feel that the debate in which I 
am participating is perhaps in its imme- 
diate as well as far-reaching effects, the 
most important debate at this session of 
the Congress. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and of its subcommittee 
at present engaged in an intense exam- 
ination and study of American hemi- 
spheric problems, I am keenly conscious 
of the irreparable injury to us if the 
reciprocal trade agreements are not ex- 
tended for the 5-year period and in the 
form imbodied in the bill drafted by the 
great Ways and Means Committee, of 
which the brilliant and dedicated gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mrs], is the 
outstandingly able chairman and of 
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which the dean of the Illinois delegation, 
the beloved Congressman THOMAS J. 
O’Brien, is an eminent and distinguished 
member. 

TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


May I point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that our trade with Latin America is 
about on a par with our trade with 
Europe. It is larger than our trade 
with any other single area in all the 
world. This trade is dependent upon the 
extension of the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. 

Close to one-third of all our imports 
came from Latin America in 1957 and 
about one-fourth of all of our exports 
went to that area in 1957. In 1 year 
we exported to Latin America products 
that totaled in value $4.7 billion. 

I repeat the figure so that my col- 
leagues will not minimize the disastrous 
rebound upon our economy if the recipro- 
cal-trade agreements should not be ex- 
tended in the form set forth in the bill 
reported by the great Ways and Means 
Committee. Here again is the figure: 
$4.7 billion in American products sold to 
the Latin American market. 

Unlike in some other parts of the 
world, almost all of these exports to 
Latin America are paid for, only slightly 
more than 1 percent representing grant 
aid. 

The Latin American countries in turn 
depend upon us as the major market for 
their exports. They find in the United 
States a market for more than three- 
fourths of their copper, two-thirds of 
their coffee, one-half of their raw wool 
and three-fifths of their petroleum. 

How anyone familiar with the facts of 
trade can jeopardize not only losing 
hemispheric good will forever but as 
well losing a market for our products of 
almost $5 billion a year completely is 
beyond my power of understanding. 

RESTORING HEMISPHERIC GOOD WILL 


As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Relations of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I say with 
complete assurance that the extension 
of the reciprocal trade agreements for 
a period of 5 years will do more to re- 
store hemispheric good will and to bring 
us to a basis of lasting understanding 
than anything else that we can do. 

I put an emphasis on the extension 
for a period of 5 years. Much of the 
unrest in Latin America recently ex- 
hibited stemmed from the uncertainty 
as to what this Congress would do in the 
way of extending the agreements. If the 
period of extension were for a l-year 
period, or a 2-year period, or a 3-year 
period, there would continue to be un- 
easiness, the constant circulation of ru- 
mors as to our future intent, and hemi- 
spheric good will, I am afraid, would 
continue to be beyond our reach of 
control. 

MIDWEST HAS BIG STAKE 


As one having the honor of represent- 
ing a district on the south side of the 
city of Chicago, I feel keenly what would 
be the tragic effect of the defeat of this 
bill upon the economy of the great Mid- 
dle West. I can imagine nothing that 
would be more devastating to industry, 
labor, and agriculture in the Great Lakes 
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States. Certainly nothing would be 
more deadly to our high hopes of the 
boundless prosperity ahead for the great 
Middle West with the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the development 
of the Cal-Sag inland waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
in the April 1958 issue of its magazine, 
Business Conditions, well states that the 
Middle West has a big stake in foreign 
trade. It points out that is 1957 sales 
of goods and services to overseas cus- 
tomers increased for the fourth consec- 
utive year and showed a gain of $3 bil- 
lion over the previous year. 

Export sales of merchandise totaled 
$19 billion, and to this was added $3 
billion in United States services bought 
by foreign customers. Export sales ex- 
ceeded by a considerable margin con- 
sumer outlay on autos and auto parts 
and expenditures on residential con- 
struction. 

Little less than 5 million persons in 
the United States gain their livelihood 
directly or indirectly from export trade 
and domestic distribution of imports. 


VIEW OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Let me read further from this au- 
thoritative article in the publication of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago: 


The Midwest has a particularly big stake 
in United States export trade. First, a large 
share of industrial exports are produced in 
Midwest factories. Second, much of the 
agricultural exports are either grown or 
processed in this region. Third, as a major 
transportation center, many of the com- 
modities exported are either shipped 
through the area to coastal ports or trans- 
ferred directly to overseas carriers operating 
in the Great Lakes. These direct shipments 
will doubtless become increasingly impor- 
tant with the completion of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Exports bulk particularly large in many 
of the hard goods lines produced in the 
Midwest. For example, the latest annual 
figures indicate that one-fifth of all motor 
truck sales are made to overseas customers, 
Over a quarter of the tractors produced in 
the United States are exported, and foreign 
purchases of other farm machinery repre- 
sent about 13 percent of overall demand. 
Shipments abroad of construction equip- 
ment aggregate 26 percent of total produc- 
tion, and overseas sales take 11 percent of 
the output of machine tools. 

In each of these industries, Midwest firms 
predominate. The 5 Seventh District 
States account for 35 percent of the total 
payroll of machinery manufacturers in the 
United States, 35 percent for transportation 
equipment producers, and 29 percent for 
metals and metal products firms. During 
1957, these industries exported almost half 
of total United States nonagricultural over- 
seas shipments. 

Among the agricultural products, the top 
spot in value of exports has alternated in 
recent years between cotton and wheat. 
While virtually none of the cotton is pro- 
duced in the Midwest, a good part of the 
wheat is grown and processed in this area. 
Corn and fats and oils also provide sub- 
stantial volumes of exports. Foreign pur- 
chases of United States fats and olls totaled 
$600 million in 1957, largely soybean oil and 
animal fats. Over 50 percent of United 
States soybeans are grown in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Iowa, and Midwest farms and meat- 
packing plants are important sources of 

fats. 
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CANNOT BE ONE-WAY STREET 


Mr, Chairman, it has been said many 
times that the thoroughfare that leads 
to the common advantage of all who 
travel it cannot be rigged to make the 
traveling easier for one group at the 
expense or discomfiture to other groups 
of travelers. Let me apply this rule to 
the matter of reciprocal trade and to 
read again from the article in the maga- 
zine of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago: 

Any form of commercial trade, whether 
it be between States, regions, or nations, 
cannot be a one-way street. American ex- 
porters generally want to be paid for their 
merchandise or services in dollars, a cur- 
rency that can be spent domestically. The 
major source of dollars to overseas buyers 
of United States products is, of course, their 
earnings on goods and services sold to this 
country. A dollar spent for imported goods 
will in the normal course of events return 
as a purchase of United States products by 
foreign customers, 

The preponderant share of imports en- 
tering the United States do not compete 
directly with the output of domestic pro- 
ducers, Three-fifths of total merchandise 
imports consist of crude and semimanu- 
factured raw materials. A large share of 
these materials are virtually nonexistent in 
this country: tin, nickel, natural rubber, 
jute and flax fiber, raw silk, diamonds, man- 
ganese and bauxite, for example. In other 
cases, such as newsprint, imports supple- 
ment inadequate domestic supplies. The 
continued efficient production of many im- 
portant industrial commodities is dependent 
on foreign sources. For instance, all of 
our manganese—essential to steel output— 
and three-quarters of the bauxite from 
which aluminum is produced, are imported. 

An additional one-fourth of United States 
imports represent foodstuffs, a large part of 
which are commodities that cannot be eco- 
nomically grown domestically. Of the $3 bil- 
lion in food imports in 1957, coffee accounted 
for $1.4 billion, and tea, cocoa, bananas, 
and spices an additional $400 million. The 
United States is in these instances completely 
dependent on foreign sources of supply. 

FROM STANDPOINT OF AMERICAN 


Mr. Chairman, I have spoken from the 
standpoint of a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs concerned in a 
happy relationship of our country with 
the other nations of the American Hemi- 
sphere. 

I have spoken as a Representative from 
one of the States of the Great Lakes 
region concerned in the continuing pros- 
perity of the Middle West and the wel- 
fare of the people of the area from which 
I come. 

I now speak from the standpoint of an 
American concerned with the manner in 
which my country best can meet the 
demands of her destiny in a rebuilding 
world in which the responsibilities of 
leadership have fallen to her hands. 

I vision in the passage of this bill ex- 
actly as reported by the committee the 
opening of the door to the future. If we 
extend the agreements for a full 5-year 
period, that will be notice to the world 
that ours is a nation that keeps its word 
and its faith. If we should end the 
agreements, or if we should extend them 
for a shorter period and in weakened 
form, that would be interpreted by the 
world in which we are seeking friends 
as notice that we are a nation that re- 
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neges when the mood is on us and we 
seek to take advantage. 

What we are seeking now to do in this 
generation is to lay the foundations of 
a lasting peace. If in that this genera- 
tion can succeed, it will be blessed by all 
the countless generations that will fol- 
low, and we who have been a part of this 
generation can live to the end of our days 
with a sweet satisfaction that we were 
part of the generation that accomplished 
where others failed. 

TARIFF WALLS THAT DIVIDE 


There can be no amity among nations, 
no uniting of all peoples into a coopera- 
tive brotherhood, until tariff walls have 
ceased to divide. Tariff walls are walls 
of discrimination, and discrimination in 
any form is a poison that destroys indi- 
viduals and destroys nations. Where 
you have discrimination you have the 
source of dissension, and when you have 
it practiced by one State upon other 
States you have the cause for wars. 
That is a simple fact that must be real- 
ized by anyone who has read the pages 
of history and has found his interpreta- 
tion of those pages in good old common- 
sense, 

Does anyone think for a moment that 
if all the tariff walls in Europe were torn 
down that Europe would today be facing 
her many, many problems? 

All that we have to do is to follow our 
own pattern. That pattern was fixed 
when our Constitution provided that 
among the sovereign States of America, 
entering the sisterhood of the United 
States, there should be no tariff walls to 
divide. There were those in that early 
period who doubted, and when money 
and know-how first went from the sea- 
board to build up industries and agri- 
culture in the newer sections of the coun- 
try there were fears on the seaboard 
that this would result in a dis- 
astrous competition to the existing in- 
dustries and agriculture from whence 
was coming the money and the know- 
how. As everyone now knows, it did not 
work out that way. The prosperity of 
one State contributes to the prosperity 
of the others. 

Today all the nations of the world are 
much closer in travel time than were the 
regional domains of the United States at 
the time of the adoption of our Consti- 
tution. Extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements, leveling tariff walls to 
the extent seemed reasonable at this 
time, is in the American pattern and 
along the line of the best American tra- 
ditions. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
Simpson amendment when offered and 
the passage of the committee bill. A 
vote for the committee bill is a step for- 
ward into the promise of tomorrow. A 
vote against the committee bill or for 
a weakening amendment is a backward 
step into the yesterdays. The destiny of 
our country is to lead forward. Our mis- 
sion is to lead mankind in ascent to the 
heights, not in retreat back to the bogs 
and the marshes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. ASH- 
MORE]. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, June 
15, 1953, was my first day as a Member 
of this august body. On that date I 
cast my first record vote, and that vote 
was for the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

In principle I am still for reciprocal 
trade, but I am not for it the way it is 
being practiced today. 

The term “reciprocal trade” is a snare 
and delusion to most American investors 
and working men. 

In 1955 the Reciprocal Trade Act came 
up for renewal or extension. At that 
time numerous industrialists complained 
about the unreasonable and excessive 
imports to the United States. Propon- 
ents of the bill said we'll protect the 
American industries by strengthening 
the peril point and escape clauses of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Here is what happened. Since the act 
‘was extended in 1955, 87 American 
manufacturers have requested relief 
under the peril point or escape clauses. 
In 23 of those cases, after hearings were 
held and due consideration given the 
evidence, the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended that the President grant relief 
of some type. In each case where the 
Tariff Commission recommended that 
the President impose import quotas the 
President refused to grant such quotas. 
In nine cases where relief was recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission the 
President condescended to grant small 
duty increases. These duty increases 
were on such articles as clothes pins, a 
certain brand of clover seed, linen towels, 
Swiss watches, bicycles, and the like. It 
is axiomatic that from this list of arti- 
cles only watches and bicycles would 
have the slightest effect on any segment 
of the economy of this country. These 
facts prove that the administration of 
the present law has been and is now un- 
favorable to American industry and 
American labor. 

The Department of Commerce, the 
Department of State, and the President 
of the United States are using this law 
as an instrument of foreign policy. ‘This 
policy is destroying one American indus- 
try after another. For example, I cite 
you a statement made by Senator FRED- 
ERICK G. Payne, of the great State of 
Maine. In discussing the ravages that 
have been worked on the textile industry 
by our so-called trade-and-aid pro- 
grams, Senator Payne said in the year 
1957 our International Cooperative As- 
sociation — foreign- aid program — pur- 
chased over $89 million worth of fabri- 
cated basic textile from foreign sup- 
pliers, while buying only $7 million worth 
from domestic manufacturers, and this 
at a time when American textile mills are 
going bankrupt or liquidating every few 
weeks. 

Did you know that since 1946, 717 tex- 
tile mills have been liquidated in this 
country? Did you also know that since 
1949, 205 mills have closed their doors 
permanently in the New England States 
alone? This same drain on the Ameri- 
can economy has been felt in southern 
communities where it is reported that 
79 textile mills have closed since 1955. 

Why did these mills close? The pri- 
mary reason was simply because the 
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average pay for an American textile em- 
ployee is $0.68 per hour; whereas the 
average pay for a Japanese textile 
worker is 12 to 15 cents per hour. No 
American industry can compete with a 
foreign industry when our wage scale 
is 10 times more than theirs. This is 
just plain arithmetic; just simple, ordi- 
nary horsesense. 

Not only that, but the Japanese textile 
manufacturer can and does buy Ameri- 
can raw cotton for $30 per bale less than 
the same cotton costs an American tex- 
tile manufacturer. Furthermore, he has 
the same machinery, the same know- 
how, the same mass production methods 
as our textile manufacturers. He has 
modern machinery—most of it paid for 
with American dollars—but this ma- 
chinery is operated and maintained and 
goods produced thereon under sweat- 
shop conditions. Do you, my friends, 
approve of textile goods or merchandise 
of any kind made in sweatshops at coolie 
wages being sold to the American con- 
suming public? 

I know that Erie Johnston and his 
600-employee Ringling Bros., Barnum 
& Bailey Circus extravaganza, pro- 
duced to influence the vote of Members 
of this House, and Charles Taft and his 
highly paid assistants claim that Japa- 
nese textile imports are not hurting our 
local textile manufacturers. 

Any such claim is absolutely false. 

Japan exported to the United States 
an average of 270 million square yards 
of cloth annually before they voluntarily 
agreed not to exceed 235 million square 
yards per year. Amazingly enough, this 
is the first time in the history of this 
country where a foreign government 
took action on its own part to protect an 
American industry. 

Are we as representatives of the people 
of this Nation fulfilling our duties and 
responsibilities when we sit idly by and 
refuse to pass legislation to protect our 
own investors and laborers for such a 
long period of time that the government 
of another nation finds it wise and ex- 
pedient to take the necessary action to 
protect the security of any American 
industry? I say the answer is “No.” 

The Japanese textile people concen- 
trated on certain types of materials to 
export to this country and, thereby, 
they took 70 percent of the American 
velveteen market, 48 percent of the 
gingham market, 58 percent of the 
damask market, and more than 30 per- 
cent of the blouse market. I ask you, 
and I ask Mr. Charles Taft and Mr. Eric 
Johnston, have imports to that extent 
hurt the American textile industry? If 
not, then why have 717 textile plants 
had to close their doors within the past 
few years? 

Foreign imports under the present law 
are not only destroying the textile in- 
dustry, but they are also destroying the 
American plywood industry, the fishing 
industry of Alaska and New England and 
the Pacific coast; the pottery and glass 
industries of Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Indiana are also hard hit by imports 
from foreign countries. 

Our zinc, lead, and copper mines in 
this country are closing down. Miners 
in our Western States receive from $17 
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to $30 wages per day. In Peru miners 
doing the same type of work are paid 
$6 a day, and in Rhodesia from $20 to $30 
per week. Yes, import these metals and 
put our miners out of work. Today 
most of them are unemployed. Yet we 
talk about a recession and five or six mil- 
lion Americans not working, many on re- 
lief with children hungry and in need of 
the necessities of life. 
watt mine official in Montana recently 
Our people are existing; they are not 
living. 


This was shortly after the United States 
had bought 2,000 tons of copper from 
South Africa. Listen, my friends, you 
representatives of the mining States, and 
you from the New England States, are 
any of you in a position to conscien- 
tiously vote for this bill in its present 
form? If you think you are I suggest 
that you first talk to some of the un- 
employed people in the district that you 
represent. During the past weekend I 
received numerous letters requesting me 
to vote for the Simpson-Dorn substitute 
bill and oppose H. R. 12591 in its present 
form. I would like to read a portion of 
one letter that I received. 

Dran Mr. ASHMORE: I am an hourly paid 
employee of Bigelow & Sanford Carpet Mill, 
Inc., Landrum, S. C. My employer informed 
me, as well as the rest of the employees, 
that if something is not done soon we are due 
for a possible curtailment. He said we have 
so many imports of carpets that we are not 
selling our products. 

The Americans are buying the Imported 
products because they are cheaper. The 
reason they are cheaper is because their labor 
is done for almost nothing. 

I am sure you are very much aware of this. 
It sure is a crucial time here. We used to 
work 48 hours a week. Now we have 40 hours 
a week, which cut my take-home pay $15 a 
week. In a year’s time this means a loss of 
$780. What will our children expect in get- 
ting a high school education? I am married 
and have a child 3 months old. 

Mr. ASHMORE, if something is not done in 
the next few weeks we all will be without a 
job. That's the way the future looks, mighty 
dark. We can’t plan anything for fear of 
being laid off. Iam an ex-GI. I have a clean 
record with the Government as well as with 
civilian life with the exception of a speeding 
ticket once. There are many good people 
turning bad because of lack of work. 

Let’s hope you and the Congress and the 
rest of our leaders can solve our problem on 
keeping imports out of our land for we need 
work as well as those people over there, pos- 
sibly worse than they do. Just last week 
our mill laid off 50 people and there’s going 
to be more unless something is done. 

Well, sir, you know a lot more of what we 
are facing than I do, so please treat us 


Jor SMITH. 
Inman, S. C. 


Some foolish people in this country 
evidently think that foreign workers are 
more important than American workers. 
I do not think so. I urge you to stop and 
analyze this situation. Do not let Charles 
Taft or Eric Johnston or Sinclair Weeks 
tell you how to vote. They have an 
ax to grind. They are not elected 
representatives of the people like you 
and I; and President Eisenhower simply 
does not know, and is poorly advised. 
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The reciprocal trade law as now writ- 
ten and administered has helped to put 
us in our present dangerous economic 
condition. We have reduced tariffs 
year after year and refused to protect 
our American manufacturers and la- 
borers from low wage foreign competi- 
tion. We have encouraged American 
dollars to go to foreign countries where 
labor is cheap and no American taxes 
are levied. We have $30 billion now 
invested in low wage foreign countries 
to compete with American industry and 
labor. This means fewer jobs and, thus, 
less taxes in the United States Treasury. 

By virtue of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
and GATT we have already made over 
55,000 tariff concessions, all of them to 
freeze or lower American tariffs. Today 
our tariffs are the lowest of any trad- 
ing nation in the world. Now, H. R. 
12591 calls for more of the same. Yet 
lower tariffs mean more imports. And 
more imports mean fewer jobs for Amer- 
icans. No jobs result in no taxes to 
support the American Government—no 
dollars to support the American fam- 
ily—no dollars with which to enjoy the 
American high standard of living. If 
that is what you want in America, then 
vote for H. R. 12591. If it is not what 
you want, then vote for the Simpson- 
Dorn substitute. 

In conclusion, let me make one thing 
clear. ‘The substitute is not a return to 
the high tariff policy of the 1930’s as 
some people would have you believe. I 
am opposed to any such unreasonably 
high tariffs. In fact, the Simpson- 
Dorn substitute does not raise the tariff 
on one single article. On the contrary, 
it permits some additional reductions. 
Primarily the substitute simply attempts 
to save several vital American industries 
from liquidation or bankruptcy due to 
foreign competition. Therefore, I urge 
you to vote for the Simpson-Dorn sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LANKFORD], 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, on 
May 25 the New York Times carried 
on its front page an article describing 
the results of 4 days of talks in Moscow. 
Represented at those talks were the Com- 
munist governments of the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, East Germany, 
North Korea Communist China, North 
Vietnam, and Outer Mongolia, 

These 12 Communist-ruled lands oc- 
cupy a quarter of the earth’s surface and 
included about one-third of the people 
of the world. At the recent meetings 
they pledged themselves to tighter econ- 
omic cooperation and to specialization in 
production which means for them 
greater international exchange of more 
economically produced goods, 

For once, the Communists have given 
fair warning of a move vital to us. It is 
important for us to recognize this fact 
as we consider today the future of our 
Trade Agreements Program, which is an 
important part of the answer of our 
free economy to the Communist eco- 
nomic challenge. 

The substitute bill puts this issue 
squarely before us. It is—do we vote in 
favor of a continuation of the enlight- 
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ened reciprocal trade policy of the past 
quarter century? Or do we adopt the 
substitute bill thus ending meaningful 
reciprocal tariff-cutting and proclaiming 
our withdrawal from the field of interna- 
tional economic competition? 

The choice is clear—we either embrace 
the 19th century slogan that the tariff 
is solely a matter of domestic concern 
or we accept the fact that we are in the 
20th century and rise to meet the Com- 
munist challenge. 

There are those who would cloud the 
issue. They belittle the importance to 
the rest of the world of this 11th exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act—but 
they cannot hide the lesson of history 
from us. The world’s reaction to the 
last protectionist trade bill enacted by 
the Congress—the Tariff Act of 1930— 
was a sharp one. And that piece of leg- 
islation was advanced as a reasonable 
bill—a phrase much used at this time 
to describe the substitute bill, 

But today it would not be just a prob- 
lem of steeling ourselves for a decline 
in employment as our export industries 
felt the pinch of retaliation abroad— 
serious as that alone would be. Today 
we would have to expect other nations, 
after gazing ruefully at our abandon- 
ment of the reciprocal trade policy, to 
direct their trade elsewhere. It is clear 
from the Moscow meeting that the Com- 
munists are organizing to cash in on this 
possibility. 

Let me illustrate how this would work 
with a precise example. The substitute 
bill is specifically designed to raise the 
tariff on items competing with domestic 
producers. It would repeat many times 
the Swiss watch case of 1954. 

Four years ago the administration de- 
cided to benefit a domestic industry re- 
sponsible for one-fiftieth of 1 percent of 
United States production by raising the 
tariff on watches by 50 percent. In so 
doing, we damaged a Swiss industry 
which employs 10 percent of the Swiss 
labor force and accounts for half of 
their exports to the United States. In 
addition, we performed a great disserv- 
ice to the many American firms that 
import and assemble Swiss watch move~ 
ments. 

Switzerland, let us remember, is a 
country that has never received a nickel 
of foreign aid. The Swiss have asked 
only to try and sell products here which 
it is clear Americans prefer—and our 
answer was to jack up the tariff. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
go into all the ramifications of the watch 
controversy, but I should like to stress 
the point that actions seemingly affect- 
ing only minute segments of our vast 
economy can often rebound strongly 
against our best interests as a Nation. 
When we decided to hit this industry 
employing 10 percent of Swiss labor to 
protect an American industry respon- 
sible for one-fiftieth of 1 percent of 
American production, we were really 
sacrificing our export industries, since 
many United States exports to Switzer- 
land are paid for by our purchases of 
their watches, 

These exports have recently been at 
the rate of a quarter of a billion dollars 
per year and include wheat, cotton, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, office appliances, 
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pharmaceuticals, and tobacco. I am 
especially aware of the exports to Swit- 
zerland of the latter items, as the Swiss 
are the largest purchasers of the high- 
grade Maryland export tobacco that is 
grown in the Fifth Congressional District 
of Maryland, which I have the honor to 
represent. If the Swiss cannot sell their 
watches in the United States because of 
unduly high tariff rates, then they are 
unable to purchase Maryland tobacco— 
and this simple truth holds for the other 
procos America sells to Switzerland 
also. 

The administration’s increase of Swiss 
watch tariffs in 1954 was a regretable 
departure from our policy of promoting 
trade. However, though the confidence 
which we wish others to place in us was 
shaken, it was not undermined. But let 
us understand clearly—the substitute bill 
is specifically designed to produce these 
occurrences—without thought of the 
specter of Communist competition. 

The retaliation against the Tariff Act 
of 1930 which helped cut our exports 
two-thirds within a few years caused un- 
employment and suffering throughout 
the land. Today the question facing us 
is a far broader one. 

If we narrow the trading possibilities 
of the Free World we force them to be- 
come enmeshed in the Soviet state-trad- 
ing apparatus. In the past few years, the 
Communist bloc has been working to- 
gether more and more. Now, as a conse- 
quence of the recent talks in Moscow, we 
may expect even greater efforts. 

Let us make no mistake about it. The 
other countries of the Free World must 
trade. If we slam the door they must 
look elsewhere. 

This Congress has the issue squarely 
before it; we either go forward with the 
Free World, reciprocally cutting tariffs, 
or we go backward with the substitute 
bill—enacting the Swiss watch farce over 
and over again. 

Of course, the proponents of the sub- 
stitute bill are as dedicated as all Amer- 
icans to fighting international commu- 
nism. Certainly they do not intend to 
bring joy to Mr. Khrushchev. They just 
have not given adequate consideration to 
the terrible price this country would 
have to pay for the policy of economic 
isolationism they advocate. 

This country has made mistakes in its 
foreign-trade policy in the past, but gen- 
erally our record under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act has been good. 

When waging the cold war, when 
tightening our alliances, when influenc- 
ing neutralist governments, the United 
States has always been able to say that 
our commitment to reciprocal tariff cut- 
ting is a real one and far outweighs our 
sporadic protectionist actions. 

Is the substitute bill the weapon with 
which this Congress wishes to arm our 
statesmen for competition with the So- 
viet Union? Could we look the represent- 
atives of other free countries squarely in 
the eye and say that the substitute bill is 
a clear indication of our continuing com- 
mitment to increasing mutually bene- 
ficial trade—a continuing commitment 
to the reciprocal tariff-cutting policy this 
Nation began a quarter of a century ago? 
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The answer is “No.” The substitute bill 
is a frankly protectionist device—as ef- 
fective in the economic battles of the cold 
war as the Polish cavalry charges were 
against Hitler’s tanks in 1939. 

I should like to conclude these remarks 
by summarizing my major points: 

I have brought to your attention the 
announced plans of international com- 
munism on the economic front formu- 
lated recently in Moscow. 

I have reminded you that our protec- 
tionist blunders in the past have played 
into the hands of the Reds, but our over- 
all policy has carried us through. 

I have stressed that the substitute bill 
would make it United States policy to 
multiply many times over occurrences 
like the unfortunate Swiss watch case. 

I have not tried to show that this 11th 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
will solve all the world’s economic prob- 
lems, but I believe I have shown that 
the substitute bill would worsen these 
problems, would cause further doubts 
about our economic leadership—and 
must be rejected. 

It was especially significant to note, 
in this connection, the well-reasoned 
editorial that appeared in the May 31 
issue of Business Week. In a strong in- 
dictment of protectionist demands, the 
editorial stated that “at this point there 
are no more concessions the administra- 
tion can make.” The article included 
another noteworthy observation: 

The trade bill is crucial as a defensive 
measure in a year when some shortsighted 
groups would like to have the United States 
follow beggar-thy-neighbor policies—neigh- 
bors who will either turn against us with 
higher tariff walls of their own, or turn to 
the Soviet Union as a means of saving their 
economies. 


These words ideally present the issue 
and it is imperative that we measure up 
to the challenge we face today. 

Indeed, my colleagues, the answer to 
Moscow is not a weak-kneed 2-year ex- 
tension with vague and minimal author- 
ity. Rather, it is the Mills bill—5 years, 
25 percent—and a chance for victory in 
the vital arena of international economic 
competition. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the baker 
and the widow, apropos to the argu- 
ment of reciprocal trades, based upon 
idealistic rather than economic think- 
ing, is the story of the baker and the 
widow. A widow was left with a large 
family in a rather small and limited 
community. The whole town wanted to 
help and the only real means of help 
in sight was the bakery shop. The 
baker was prevailed upon to let the 
widow use his ovens and facilities to 
produce a homemade loaf of bread 
which she sold through the energies of 
her orphaned children for a few pennies 
less than the baker could sell his bread. 

The widow could do this because the 
baker was shamed into the charitable 
position of giving her the flour at cost, 
while he absorbed handling charges; he 
also gave her full use of the equipment 
while he paid the overhead. Being a 
beneficent soul he also furnished the 
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know-how and the technical advice. I 
do not have to tell you the ending. The 
plan worked fine—that is, for the 
widow. The widow became rather pros- 
perous and generously gave the baker a 
job. 

On a grander scale we, as Americans, 
are building bakeries all over the world, 
for our competitors to operate. We first 
loan money to buy equipment, then sub- 
sidize the raw materials, ship our engi- 
neers, scientists, chemists, and other 
technical help out to the job to make 
sure it is done correctly, then, we buy 
back the finished material cheaper than 
we can produce them, because we are 
paying in part for the competitors’ pro- 
duction costs. 

It is not wrong and it is not cruel to 
say that if we build up competitive busi- 
ness with our money and give conces- 
sions that make competition onesided 
against us, we will eventually destroy 
the competition by destroying ourselves 
as a producing nation. 

We are not now, nor can I see where 
or when we will ever be a nation that 
can sustain itself as a market for for- 
eign produced goods by providing the 
means and materials to that same for- 
eign country. 

It is not my understanding of history 
that Columbus sailed out on a strange, 
and uncharted sea looking for a place to 
buy products already at hand. I under- 
stand he was looking for a shortcut to 
the Indies in order that spices, salts and 
other strange and unobtainable products 
could be brought back to his country, 
while opening up a market for the goods 
his people were producing. 

We are trying to do both. We want to 
buy the salts and spices, but we also want 
to buy additional products of which we 
have an oversupply at home. And, of 
course, if we really want the spices and 
salts we have to agree to let our friendly 
Indians supply us in their own ships, 
and in some cases they are using ships 
we let them have because they were sur- 
plus, and we are raising their standards 
by giving them our extras. 

I am for raising all standards of living, 
but not at the expense of our own level 
of living. 

When I was a boy the poor housewives 
in our neighborhood would do their 
housework, and, together with their chil- 
dren, every spare moment was used to 
sew covers on tennis balls, the famous 
Pennsylvania tennis ball used by cham- 
pions in championship matches. This 
ball was made with the strain and sweat 
of undernourished children and weary 
mothers. We stopped this kind of hu- 
man drudgery and degradation. We 
outlawed this practice during the past 
generation, and I am proud of my part 
in helping to destroy the child-labor 
sweatshops and fly-by-night operations 
in my State and country. 

And now after laying down rules of 
behavior and conduct that added stat- 
ure to our industry and dignity to our 
labor, we are forcing both labor and in- 
dustry to compete with the very condi- 
tions of labor and production forbidden 
by law in this country. There can be 
no compromise with justice and all the 
American workman wants is justice for 
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himself and in the main for his em- 
ployer. The employer has an out, if he 
is powerful enough. He can put up a 
factory in some foreign country and ship 
his products back home. In fact some 
employers see an opportunity to do this 
very thing with profit, and in some cases 
it provides an opportunity to make the 
union work without a contract and per- 
haps soon, without a union. 

I did not become a Member of Con- 
gress to sit in on the liquidation of either 
industry or labor in America. Have we 
become so befuddled and confused by 
slogans and propaganda that we have 
lost the ability to think clearly upon a 
single fundamental issue? Have we be- 
come so derelict in our duties to our con- 
stituents, the American people, that we 
can actually help promote destructive, 
competitive conditions inimical to both 
the economy and the body politic of 
America? 

This past week we read of a great 
offer of the Soviet Russian Union, want- 
ing to buy millions of dollars’ worth of 
American goods. They want raw ma- 
terials, machinery, to produce commodi- 
ties and goods from this machinery; 
technical men and supervisors to train 
and educate their own people to operate 
the machines; and then, last but not 
least, they want us to lend them the 
money on a long-term basis, in order to 
finance this program, which will enable 
them to lay their world-competitive 
foundation with our money. 

No doubt the debt will be paid off with 
American dollars while our State De- 
partment makes certain that a favorable 
tariff is set up under our reciprocal 
trade agreement. This will provide 
that we can buy the commodities and 
goods produced with our raw materials, 
our machinery, our know-how, and our 
money. 

Is there anybody in the House who 
wants to buy the Brooklyn Bridge; we 
have a seller in the hall with a blank 
check. 

If any one person was to take the 
time to really analyze the all-over trades 
and agreements he would come up with 
a best seller entitled “We Will All Have 
Chicken and Dumplings; Wait and See.” 

I have not gone into the pertinent 
facts of certain situations for you, but 
one or two points are outstanding and 
should be covered. First, I sincerely be- 
lieve our trouble really started with the 
organization of GATT. This organiza- 
tion, with 34 original members, estab- 
lished trade relations for all of the coun- 
tries, including our own. We pay 20 per- 
cent of the cost of operation and have 
only one vote. Time will not permit a full 
and complete dissertation of this little 
international gimmick, which plays 
international policeman with its eyes 
closed and its mouth wide open. 

Second, I believe we should have the 
trade-agreements legislation go back to 
committee for amendments that are not 
allowed under the closed rule adopted by 
this Congress. If we can get a reason- 
able set of amendments, looking forward 
to creating ground rules that help our 
friendly neighbors and yet do not cause 
irreparable damage to ourselves, we can 
vote for this bill unanimously. I believe 
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we will have to have at least six basic 
amendments; namely: 

First. Change the 5-year clause to 
dateline January 30, 1960, giving time 
for a real and comprehensive study of 
causes and effects. 

Second. Remove any right to an auto- 
matic reduction of tariff duties with Con- 
gressional approval. 

Third. No commitments to be made 
beyond a period of 12 months or January 
30, 1960, whichever period is shortest. 

Fourth. That the basic import duty on 
any product produced in the United 
States shall be not less than the total 
taxes paid by an American producer on 
the same goods. 

Fifth. Put the same tax rate and risk 
chances upon American capital invested 
in foreign enterprise, if such enterprise 
is competitive, as like investments are 
assessed in the United States. 

Sixth. Last but not least, name a joint 
committee of the House and Senate to 
carry on a comprehensive study into all 
phases of international trade, aid, and 
reciprocal agreements. 

Further, to establish ground rules per- 
taining to the manufacture of American. 
market goods in foreign countries by 
American producers who curtail their 
American operations as they expand in 
foreign countries and yet import goods to 
supply their American customers. 

I believe this to be a minimum pro- 
gram and one that will not hurt interna- 
tional relations, because most countries 
know that a bargain is useless unless 
both sides profit. 

At this time, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The fur is flying in the long-awaited 
debate on foreign trade. The pros and 
cons are equally sure they are right as 
they swing haymakers at each other. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
whole program of reciprocal trade has 
become a matter of slogans, societies, 
promoters, dinners, luncheons and prop- 
aganda. 

When one takes time to study the sit- 
uation it boils down to this. “The origi- 
nal concept of reciprocal trade has been 
completely forgotten and in its growth 
has developed a serious and disturbing 
misunderstanding of the value of our 
participation in the so-called free trade 
movement.” 

Today we have a well-financed pro- 
gram to sell free trade, based upon the 
illusion that this is the broad highway 
to peace. 

The facts are simple if one wants to 
read the records of Congress and the 
balance sheets of the Department of 
Commerce. Part of the answer is con- 
tained in our daily press, with reports 
such as the following—excerpts from 
the New York Times, Sunday, May 25, 
1958 and other papers and magazines: 

Macao sends in to us for July 4: Fire- 
works are chief export of isle of China— 
10,000 work in industry—when Americans 
punctuate Independence Day with the noise 
and flare of fireworks on July 4, it will be 
safe to assume that much of the fire crackers 


and rockets came from this tiny island col- 
ony of Macao. 


New paths open to Red economy: Integra- 
tion of Communist Asia into bloc presents 
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complications as well—if the integration ef- 
fort is successful, there will be in effect a 
vast Communist market from the middle 
of Europe to the Pacific ocean. Experience 
has shown, that Communist countries whose 
optimal economic role, from a bloc point of 
view, would be to produce mainly raw ma- 
terials and food do not wish to do so. In- 
dustrialization is such a fetish in Commu- 
nist thinking that any ion that a 
country should concentrate on producing 
materials for other more industrialized 
countries raises resistance on the ground 
that this means the country in question 
would be kept in colonial servitude. 

America to build new shipyard in China— 
To use Japanese steel exclusively—Live cattle 
shipments start to come into the United 
States from New Zealand—Ford to produce 
new cars in Germany for American market— 
Aid to Guatemala is revised by United 
States—Stress shifted from roads to projects 
that affect the people directly: Most of this 
money has gone to the rural development 
programs, which received $5,300,000 in the 
present fiscal year. The main purpose of this 
program is to resettle 25,000 peasant families 
in 5 years, starting in 1955. They are to 
receive adequate land, credit, technical assist- 
ance, highways, schools, water and health 
services, among other things. 

Housing is next in importance, a total of 
$3,800,000. Then following, health programs 
with $2,130,000; education, $1,400,000; pub- 
lic administration, $563,000, and public 
works, $350,000." 


These illustrations are indicative of 
the importance of the subject of world 
trade, world aid and its relationship with 
American economy. Any person would 
be an utter fool who would blindly close 
his eyes to the realities of the situation. 
World trade is of the utmost importance 
to every citizen of every country and cer- 
tainly of this country. I believe every 
member of this Congress wants to see a 
healthy trade condition; one that is 
based on the sound economics that sur- 
round both export and import trade. 

For many years I have been a firm be- 
liever of the necessity for reciprocal 
trade agreements. Having been elected 
to Congress a little over 4 months ago I 
can hardly be classified as an expert. 
Therefore, the observations I make today 
are from whatever knowledge I have 
been able to glean from the numerous 
reports, newspapers resolutions, and 
speeches that I have been privileged to 
hear and read since becoming a Member 
of Congress. I am convinced that a 
5-year extension is a very serious mis- 
take, although there are many argu- 
ments to the contrary. I doubt if there 
is any logic that can sustain an extension 
beyond the time limitation of an absolute 
guaranty of performance from this or 
any other nation of the face of the earth. 
A 5-year extension means that this coun- 
try will be subject to pressures in every 
foreign election. We will find ourselves 
unable to protect our interest in any na- 
tion unless we participate financially and 
otherwise in their internal affairs, to 
guarantee that friendly rulers remain in 
power. 

This action was never conceived to be 
the basis of need for the passage of 
reciprocal trades. In my opinion, trade 
agreements were based on very logical 
and hard-headed American thinking. 
The trade agreements had to be good 
business, and financially profitable. 
Certainly during Cordell Hull’s early 
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days in this field he believed, as I do, that 
good trade relationships would be good 
diplomacy and could result in peace 
everlasting. 

However, in this modern world of auto- 
mation, nuclear sciences, breaking the 
sound barrier in aeronautics, and the 
general upgrading in education and skills 
of the masses of people all over the world, 
we can no longer talk about trade items 
without giving consideration to the eco- 
nomics surrounding the subject. In the 
United States today we face a problem of 
overproduction of goods and materials 
while at the same time we open our bor- 
ders to materials and goods from other 
countries without a compensating factoz 
to eliminate the dangers inherent in any 
given situation where one can buy equal 
goods at a cheaper price. I want to see, 
if I can, the passage of a reciprocal-trade 
program; however, it must have within 
it some protection for the American in- 
vestor and the American worker at least 
equal to the protection given to the 
American investor who invests his money 
in competitive industry abroad. 

I have not the time nor the complete 
facts to show this body that a great 
number of arguments for the 5-year ex- 
tension of reciprocal-trade agreements 
are based upon unsound principles and 
distorted facts. For instance, a group in 
a recent issue of a protrades magazine 
shows that United States exports a total 
of $18,800 million to the world, broken 
down as follows: $6.7 billion—machinery, 
vehicles; $3.3 billion—tires, tobacco, fats 
and oils; $2.6 billion—other products. 
This article purports to show what a great 
aid to American industry our export busi- 
ness is. Now let us see another argu- 
ment contained in a magazine entitled 
“Economic Review.” It has a graph 
showing the United States employment 
attributable to foreign trade in 1956 as 
follows: Nonagricultural workers, 2,516,- 
000; agricultural workers, 602,000; trans- 
portation and distribution, 524,000; proc- 
essing imported materials, 858,000 for a 
total of 4,500,000. I think that these two 
illustrations are the most misleading 
pieces of evidence yet offered in support 
of this bill. For instance, to say that 
foreign trade provides more jobs than 
steel, automobile, and machine industry 
combined is certainly without founda- 
tion. They are talking about employees 
directly connected with these industries; 
whereas, when they compute the jobs 
supplied by foreign trade, they count 
every conceivable man-hour directly or 
indirectly connected with foreign trade. 
They count in this job lot the employees 
who process raw materials that country 
imports which will go on regardless of 
whether or not we pass this bill. Basi- 
cally, the materials this country can sup- 
ply and which other countries need will 
always be available. 

Although it would appear that as an 
individual I am opposed to reciprocal 
trade as such. I want to make it clear 
that I do not oppose the reciprocal trades 
program except in the instances where a 
continuation of the present policy might 
add greater injury to certain very impor- 
tant industries in my district and the dis- 
tricts of my colleagues. As evidence of 
these injuries, I have letters and resolu- 
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tions from industry unions, municipal 
governments, and thousands of individ- 
uals. I might say, in passing that I find 
very few who are unalterably opposed to 
the program. Most of the opponents to 
the present bill are in favor of reciprocal 
trade but they ask that this Congress put 
guaranties into the bill that will act asa 
compensating factor to establish a rea- 
sonably competitive market. 

I think David J. McDonald of the steel 
workers put it very well when he said “I 
am aware of the fact that from time to 
time you have heard certain trade un- 
ionists speak against this program.” Let 
me hasten to add, however, that I do not 
question the sincerity of any trade union- 
ist who opposes the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. In most cases import competition 
in their own industries is a problem. 
Moreover, while I oppose the only solu- 
tion our opponents offer—cutting off 
trade—I believe Americans must face up 
realistically to the problems posed by im- 
port competition. Our answer must be 
the enactment of an effective trade ad- 
justment program. Four years ago, I 
had the good fortune to serve as a public 
member of the President’s committee on 
foreign economic policy, better known as 
the Randall Commission. As a member 
of that Commission, I urged my fellow- 
members to recommend a trade adjust- 
ment program tothe President. Some of 
them thought I had a pretty good idea, 
but they were unwilling to give the trade 
adjustment proposal an outright en- 
dorsement. After noting the reception 
that this idea received during the course 
of public discussion I became even more 
convinced that continuance of a liberal 
trade policy might well depend on adop- 
tion of the trade adjustment program. 
It was therefore most gratifying to me 
when a group of prominent Senators and 
Congressmen decided to reduce this idea 
to a positive legislative proposal. 

These bills in the present Congress are 
S. 2907 and H. R. 9505 and H. R. 1105. 

Two basic arguments run through the 
entire portfolio of propaganda from so- 
called foreign traders. 

First, and the least talked about, but 
the primary consideration of many pro- 
ponents of the extension of the un- 
restricted reciprocal trades is best ex- 
plained by Andrew N. Overby, vice 
president of the First Boston Corp. Let 
me quote from Mr. Overby’s speech here 
in Washington on March 27, 1958. “As 
an investment banker I am firmly con- 
vinced that a program of expanding and 
flourishing world trade and investment 
is the best program, particularly the re- 
lation of foreign investment to foreign 
trade.” In 1914, United States foreign 
investment totaled about $3.5 billion. By 
1929 this had increased to over $15 bil- 
lion. At present it is about $54 billion, 
of which over $36 billion represents pri- 
vate investment. In the years 1956 and 
1957, United States net private invest- 
ment abroad reached the unprecedented 
record of $3 billion in each year. But 
these statistics do not tell the story if 
we include the capital expenditures fi- 
nanced out of depreciation and develop- 
ment reserves of our foreign companies, 
the gross investment by Americans 
abroad during the years 1956 and 1957 
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was probably at a rate of over $5 billion 
in each year. United States private for- 
eign investments bring many other ad- 
vantages to our friends abroad. A re- 
vealing study has been made by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
of the operations of United States com- 
panies representing 90 per cent of our 
business investments of over $7 billion 
in Latin America. This study has shown, 
among other things, that (1) these com- 
panies produced about $5 billion of goods 
and services in Latin America in 1955— 
about $3 billion of goods and services for 
use in Latin America, and about $2 bil- 
lion of dollar exports from Latin Amer- 
ica; (2) these companies produced direct 
foreign exchange income to Latin Amer- 
ica of over $2 billion—$1 billion more 
than the total exchange required by 
these companies for their operations and 
remittances; (3) these companies paid 
in 1955 in Latin America over $4 billion 
for wages, salaries, taxes, and local goods 
and services—over $1 billion for taxes 
alone; (4) these companies employed 
over 600,000 persons—of which only 
about 9,000 were sent from the United 
States. 

The second and the basic argument is 
used to convince the American worker 
and the American businessman that an 
extended trades agreement means more 
jobs for the worker and more business 
for the main street and the entire Amer- 
ican economy. 

Many speakers use this argument, but 
let’s have just a few examples of this 
logic. -3 

One of my favorite Senators said this 
recently. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY: 

The high-tariff lobby is at work. Oh, 
they are in different clothes these days. 
They come around now pleading the case 
for the worker, particularly when they talk 
to Senators like HUMPHREY. They plead the 
case for business when they talk to some- 
body else, or plead the case for the farmer 
when they talk to somebody else, but the 
theme is that low-cost foreign labor threat- 
ens the jobs of American workers, 


Well, first of all, I am one who be- 
lieves that American workers have great 
technical competence. Secondly, I think 
that our industrial capacity and the 
capital goods that we have in our indus- 
trial plant are second to none. I am a 
born competer. I like competition. I 
do not want this kind of comfortable 
sinecure of having no one disrupt our 
happy little easy life that some people 
would like to have. Every time we in- 
voke the escape clause, whether it is on 
clothespins or whatever else it may be, 
I do not know which on it was on most 
recently, or the peril point, it hurts 
somebody. Some of our best friends, 
the Norwegians, the Swedes, the Swiss, 
have been among the nations affected. 
Besides that, reciprocal trade has been 
a mighty good business proposition for 
the United States. All the letters that 
I get tell me about the number of jobs 
that people are going to lose and the 
tremendous threat to American indus- 
try. When I write back I say, “Listen, 
do you know last year we had a favor- 
able balance of trade of $7 billion.” I 
can only say to Senator HUMPHREY that 
we like competition too, but not on a 
basis where it means the unemployment 
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of thousands of glass workers, rubber 
workers, yes, even clothespin makers. 

I believe that rubber workers, united 
mine workers, glass and ceramic work- 
ers would all be satisfied to see the reen- 
actment of the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments if we would consider legislative 
action in line with the thinking of men 
like David McDonald and Tom Kennedy 
and Charles Scheff and hundreds of 
others who are unselfish enough to want 
to see the whole world prosper and yet 
are American enough to consider every 
man’s wage and every man’s job a mat- 
ter of prime importance. I, for one, 
cannot believe that the $18 billion of 
export business produces 4% million 
jobs. The American Tariff League, in 
its summary for February, had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

We recall that the Randall Commission set 
the figure at 4.3 million in terms of 1952 
foreign trade. The current 4.5 figure is pre- 
sumably linked to 1956 foreign-trade volume. 
But we know that in that period the total 
volume of our foreign trade increased from 
$26 billion to $32 billion. Thus a 23-percent 
rise in foreign trade apparently produced 
less than a 5-percent rise in jobs, 


This bears out what I have been say- 
ing all along—that the export trade in 
this country has shifted from finished 
goods to raw materials. This means 
that in many instances the very exports 
from this country of raw materials and 
machinery have been the means of de- 
priving this country of foreign export 
markets for finished goods all over the 
world. We cannot hope to compete, 
with our present tax structure, with any 
other nation, although the American 
workmen in most instances produce 
more goods per man-hour than any 
other worker in the world. Let me give 
you just an illustration of what this 
shift has accomplished in American 
economy. In 1951 the United States 
produced 11,415 million square yards of 
woven cotton cloth. We exported 802 
million square yards and we imported 46 
million. In 1956—the last year of avail- 
able figures—we produced 17,529 million, 
exported 512 million, and imported 188 
million—150 million of which came from 
Japan. In 1957 the Japanese Govern- 
ment voluntarily established an export 
quota. They did this for their own pro- 
tection because Japanese exports of cot- 
ton textiles to the United States on cer- 
tain products were virtually wiping out 
United States textiles in this field. It 
may interest this Congress to know that 
in many instances the wage difference 
between Japan and the United States is 
offset by the low man productivity in 
Japanese mills which was found to be 
only two-fifths of that in United States 
mills. 

One of the major factors that made 
competition impracticable is the ques- 
tion of comparative taxes. I might say 
that Dr. Seymore Harris, of Harvard 
University, made the following state- 
ment which I believe to be appropriate: 

The most effective help that could be 
given to Japan would be continued growth 
in this country, and with this growth a cor- 
responding rise of imports which do not, 
therefore, have unfortunate effects on our 
own industries. A rise of imports, however, 
that results from excessively liberal trade 
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policies is another matter. In the past the 
largest rise of imports has come with the 
increased income. 


This admits, as we all do, that you 
cannot give unfair competitive advan- 
tage and still stay in business. 

The export bubble that seems to ap- 
peal to great numbers of free traders 
will some day break and we will really 
be left holding the bag. 

For instance, let us take the case of 
Japan and its so-called trade balance 
with the United States. 

First, I have given some argument that 
shows the serious flaw in comparing dol- 
Jars. One needs only to be reminded 
that we can ship many dollars’ worth of 
finished products to Japan and import 
less dollars’ worth of the same article 
and yet we will receive many more ar- 
ticles for less money. This means a loss 
in many man-hours and payroll dollars 
to Americans who are deprived of the 
opportunity to produce for their own use 
because the import product replaces 
American production. 

This is not protectionism; it is com- 
monsense. 

Second, the Japanese buy most raw 
materials, machinery, and electrical 
equipment for production. The follow- 
ing schedule shows the trend, volume, 
and categories. 

I have before me a booklet put out 
by the United States-Japan Trades 

. Council showing that the United States 
exports to Japan $1,220,000,000, while we 
import from Japan $625 million, result- 
ing in a trade balance of $595 million in 
our favor. However, the following 
breakdown shows that most of the items 
exported to Japan are in the form of 
industrial raw materials. Food, fibers, 
other agricultural products, $457 million; 
industrial raw materials, $376 million; 
coal, oil, $121 million; machinery and 
vehicles $162 million; chemicals, $85 mil- 
lion; other, $18 million. I submit an 
analysis of the growth of the United 
States export trade to Japan over the 
past 2 years. From 1955 to 1957 exports 
of farm commodities increased 17 per- 
cent to $457 million; exports of indus- 
trial raw materials, 422 percent to $376 
million; exports of coal and oil, 128 per- 
cent to $121 million; exports of machin- 
ery and vehicles, 128 percent to $162 mil- 
lion; and exports of chemicals, 85 percent 
to $85 million. The vast majority of the 
items imported from Japan are direct- 
sales items destined for the consumer— 
the American housewife. It is instances 
like this that fail to take into considera- 
tion the effect of set imports on American 
economy as they relate to payrolls and 
man-hours and industrial income. I can 
assure you that the man-hours displaced 
by the imports from Japan are many 
times the man-hours required to produce 
the materials we sell Japan. 

You can easily see that the main items 
of Japanese import are raw materials and 
machinery. Agricultural products are 
losing ground because of production in- 
creases in Japan and the ability of other 
nations to produce a surplus for export 
to countries still not able to produce their 
needs. 

Herein lies the explosive issue that will 
burst the free-trade bubble. 
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As Japan perfects its production fa- 
cilities we will find ourselves squeezed 
by demands of our longtime allies, the 
United Kingdom, to reduce our exports 
of raw materials because of the threat 
to Great Britain and other United King- 
dom commonwealth countries, 

Let me quote some interesting observa- 
tions from the Financial Post originating 
in Toronto, Canada: 

The future of Canada’s main overseas mar- 
kets is at stake. It could mean greater de- 
mand for metals, wood products, ete.—or we 
could find ourselves squeezed out as Europe 
develops new sources of supply. The reason: 
There are major changes shaping up in pat- 
tern and rules of world trade. GATT, now 
dominated—and flouted—by the United 
States, may be on the way out. Preferential 
areas—like the European common market— 
are gaining ground. There’s going to be a 
new scramble for alinements. 

After illuminating visits in Bonn and Paris 
besides London, it becomes startingly clear 
that neither Western Europe nor the United 
Kingdom seriously intends to be governed 
by the existing United States-dominated 
GATT regime. 

The picture of the Free World’s trading 
arrangements in my mind, after talks with 
top people in these capitals, is one of a new 
scramble for alinements. These people mean 
to become more fully masters of their own 
destiny. They hope the United States will 
help; but the current climate in Washington 
does not encourage them. And if Washing- 
ton still has nothing better to offer than 
GATT rules, from which it itself escapes, 
then they will do the best they can without 
Washington or GATT. 

Behind the new European attitude lies a 
vision of unity which is more political than 
economic. This is most obvious in Germany. 

West Germany is the only country with 
any deep attachment to GATT, because GATT 
rules favor the deserving who become rich. 
They also give Bonn an argument it might 
use against French protectionism. 

United Kingdom thoughts about trade are 
concentrating on raw materials rather than 
finished goods. If that seems surprising 
at first, it is really entirely logical, 

The sale of raw commodities has always 
been the sterling area’s principal source of 
dollars. The collapse of commodity prices, 
or reduction in markets for them, is a crip- 
pling blow to the economies of most of the 
undeveloped commonwealth countries; and 
you may include Australia (with its vulnera- 
bility on wool), New Zealand (dairy products 
and meat), and even Canada, which is as 
dependent now as it ever was on export of 
raw materials, even though the materials 
have changed in importance. 

Where it used to be wheat almost exclu- 
sively, now it’s metals and wood products 
and iron ore as well. Consequently, there 
is a suggestion that, on some of these broad 
problems where there is interest—notably, 
say, provision of capital and maintenance 
of raw-material prices, the commonwealth 
countries might attempt a united approach 
to Washington through a single spokesman. 
The idea is that one of the commonwealth 
countries most deeply concerned with a par- 
ticular problem should become the spokes- 
man for all: Canada, for example, would 
speak for the whole commonwealth about 
wheat, Australia about wool, perhaps Rho- 
desia about copper, 


Even the grade-school student can see 
the ultimate end to this kind of pressure. 
We will be forced to give up our trade 
in raw materials and the American mar- 
ket will then be a buyer’s market only, 
and whatever good we now derive from 
exporting, especially to Japan will end 
up in the loss column. 
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No longer do we live in the days of 100 
years, 50 years, or even 10 years ago. 
The new era in the production of goods 
and services has made the whole world 
competitive. No longer do we have the 
edge in the world market because of our 
know-how, our mechanical genius, and 
our skilled labor. The color of a man’s 
hands has nothing to do with his ability 
to push a button or push a switch. 

Today the hands of all the people of 
the earth are equally proficient and effi- 
cient. The American investors are 
learning this and are providing the capi- 
tal for foreign business ventures. They 
have a good reason to do this: 90 per- 
cent insurance against the loss of their 
investment, whereas they have no insur- 
ance against bankruptcy in the United 
States regardless of what laws are 
passed by local, State, or Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Yesterday we heard about Alaska be- 
ing too far away to become a sister 
State. Today we are talking about a 
shrinking world and how essential it is 
for us to give our neighbors, neighbors 
mind you, across all the world’s oceans, 
every consideration because it is such a 
small world. 

I will not say you cannot buy peace 
but I will say you cannot buy friendship. 

If today we give a concession to Bel- 
gium or Japan or any nation on a trade 
item, what proof have we that this will 
keep them friendly? We have no guar- 
anty that we can keep our friendships 
intact for more than a few days or 
months or until they want another con- 
cession, 

So long as we use reciprocal trade 
agreements for diplomatic negotiations 
we will be subjected to international 
blackmail. 

I am not now nor ever expect to be 
against reciprocal trade agreements 
which are sound and based upon eco- 
nomics and not the sentimental slogans 
passed out by well-meaning but illogical 
persons and organizations. 

Let us look at our country and the 
present war between the States for in- 
dustrial expansion, new business, and 
the millions spent by the various States 
to entice industry into moving into their 
States. 

They offer free taxes, protection 
against competition by favorable labor 
laws and the stipulation of certain re- 
strictions in contracts for State public 
works, and so forth (prevailing wage 
clauses in most State contracts). We 
pay tax on trade in one State and then 
pay an import tariff if you bring it home 
to use it in your own State—furniture, 
clothes, automobiles, and so forth. If I 
buy an automobile in one State with a 
special tax on the purchase or transac- 
tion and then I want to take it home to 
Pennsylvania I have to pay an addi- 
tional tax before Ican use it. 

In Pennsylvania last year, we relieved 
our Pennsylvania industries of $135 mil- 
lion of capital State tax because the 
pressure was put on the legislature to 
give Pennsylvania industry a competitive 
equality with our neighboring States. 

How, then, can we justify talk of free 
trade with the world with some consid- 
eration of basic taxes, operating costs 
that are fixed, and markets that have 
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become unfairly competitive because of 
our trade policies? 

We can have free trade but only if we 
are willing to accept the full responsi- 
bility for the displaced worker. 

We will have to have a brand new So- 
cial Security Act with an expanded un- 
employment insurance program. We will 
have to lower the age limit and increase 
the pension payments. We will be com- 
pelled to recognize the rights and re- 
quirements of the workers with families 
that find a whole industry wiped out by 
either direct imports or by a byproduct 
of foreign competition, the increased use 
of automation. 

There can be no compromise with this 
thinking because the only alternative is 
public assistance. 

No self-respecting American workman 
wants either charity or pity. If we can 
build competitive walls between the 
States how then can we tear down the 
competitive walls between nations. 

In my own community the glass and 
ceramic workers are being put out of 
work by the hundreds and many of them 
are over 40 and just can’t find new jobs. 
In fact many industries will not hire a 
man over 40 and certainly not over 50 
years of age. 

One industry in my area may lose its 
very existence, it has already lost its im- 
portance. I am speaking about the 
American windowglass industry; and all 
of this because in 1948 we imported 
15,000 boxes of glass; in 1957, 4,805,000 
boxes. This amount of glass will glaze 1 
million 6-room houses. 

These problems all tie into the econo- 
my of our country and in my opinion 
they tie into the matter of world trade. 

The real problem is one that really 
goes deeper than mere terms, language 
or provisions of the act itself. It digs 
deep into the whole problem of social se- 
curity, wages, living standards, automa- 
tion, expendible versus necessary indus- 
tries, foreign political and defense meas- 
ures, diplomacy and all of the ramifica- 
tions of the depression, recession, NATO, 
GATT, Russian cold war and Mideast 
oil. 

Somewhere along the line we are los- 
ing our entire concept of the dignity and 
rights of mere man, the individual for- 
mally known as the world’s most fortu- 
nate person, the American citizen. 

When a job in Jeannette or Arnold, 
in Whitney or Latrobe, can be called ex- 
pendable because someone, somewhere 
in this wide, wide, world has to have a 
concession on glass, oil or ceramics, bi- 
cycles, clothes, pins, typewriters and 
whatever else we produce, in order to 
have American dollars to buy more ma- 
chines from America to make more 
glass, and so forth, to ship into the Unit- 
ed States of America to be sold to and 
used by the American people, then it 
is time to stop and take a second look. 

The largest business group in America 
recently laid down the basis of sound 
American economy and its relationship 
to foreign trade. It stated, in substance: 

The only sound economy in America is 
productive wealth, and, we must produce as 
much as we need, and then produce a sur- 
plus. This surplus to be traded for goods we 
do not produce to countries that need the 
goods we do produce. 
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It sounds very simple, but you should 
hear the arguments of the people who 
say it is all right for the American Win- 
dow Glass Co. to shut down its plants, 
and the coal mines to close, so long as 
our American investments in foreign 
countries earn money and we keep Rus- 
sia from stealing markets which we are 
required to subsidize in order to retain 
them. We have heard it remarked that 
each time Russia feints we swing wild. 

No one person can have the answer, 
but it goes without saying that recipro- 
cal trades, properly planned and nego- 
tiated, are beneficial for all the people, 
however, there is a line that cannot be 
crossed. That line is where imports from 
subsidized countries and subsidized 
foreign industries take away thousands 
of American payroll dollars and industry 
profit. 

Many Congressmen are convinced that 
a 5 year extension with the right given 
to the State Department—through the 
President—to reduce any or all tariffs 25 
percent is unsound in the face of our 
present crisis and future prosperity. 
Many can and will support a program 
with adequate safeguards. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, before 
proceeding to my remarks on this legis- 
lation I wish to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for his 
generosity and for his complete fairness 
in yielding time to those of us who dis- 
agree with the language of the bill in the 
form in which it was reported out of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I only wish, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
which I believe is headed by Mr. Charles 
P. Taft, had been as fair to those of us 
who in all sincerity oppose the legislation 
in the form it is reported out and oppose 
the position taken by the Committee on 
the National Trade Policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to voice 
my opposition to the language of H. R. 
12591 and to give my views on and my 
reasons for supporting H. R. 12676, 
which, under the rule, will be offered as 
a substitute for the committee bill. 

It is with reluctance that I oppose the 
committee bill, because I believe so 
strongly in the necessity for strong 
United States participation in foreign 
and international trade and commerce. 
I remember distinctly the advent and 
passage of the first Trade Agreements 
Act in 1934 to the principles of which, 
first as a private citizen and, during the 
past 4 years, as a Member of Congress, 
I subscribed. Not only have I voiced my 
support of it, but I have diligently sought 
to make it conform to the original con- 
cept of reciprocal trade. However I 
must oppose legislation which could 
mean the destruction of industry in my 
district and cause men and women there 
to lose their jobs. 

Through the years I have believed that 
this act should be administered to en- 
courage and promote and develop in- 
ternational trade, but I have never be- 
lieved that it should be appraised or re- 
viewed in the light of an adjunct to for- 
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eign policy instead of a necessary part 
of trade between nations. 

In order that my position on this ques- 
tion is not misunderstood, let me begin 
by saying that I favor the principle of 
reciprocal trade even though I do not 
favor the language of the committee bill. 
It is a historical fact that the original 
concept of trade contained in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
which was enacted to stimulate this Na- 
tion’s badly depressed economy, was put 
forward by the great Cordell Hull, a Sec- 
retary of State from my own section of 
the country. The philosophy of trade 
advanced by this act was supported by 
the people of my section of the Nation, 
and its legislators have been among the 
act’s strongest advocates. For a time 
this area long with the whole Nation 
benefited from the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

However, I believe that if Cordell Hull 
were alive today, he would look very 
cautiously at this pending legislation. No 
one can dispute that in recent years the 
executive branch of the United States 
Government has abused the powers 
delegated to it by Congress in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I commend the 
gentleman from Georgia for his excel- 
lent presentation. I apologize for inter- 
rupting him. Knowing that he, too, 
comes from a great textile producing 
area and in view of the fact that he has 
mentioned some literature or some com- 
ment by the Committee for National 
Trade Policy, which I understand is 
headed by one Charles P. Taft, I wonder 
if the gentleman in reading the mimeo- 
graphed literature which was mailed out 
to each of us, observed that in one of 
the arguments on the bill, this so-called 
Committee for National Trade Policy 
points out a very fine argument against 
the bill. They say that in 1951 there 
was a total production of 11,415 million 
square yards of broad woven cotton cloth 
in this country and that in 1956 there 
were only 11,529 million square yards. 
The same organization estimates that in 
1957 the total production of these tex- 
tiles dropped to 10,700 million square 
yards. That in 1951 we exported 802 
million square yards, but in 1956 our 
exports had declined to 512 million 
square yards. Our imports in 1951 were 
only 46 million square yards of broad 
woven cotton cloth, whereas in 1956 our 
imports were 188 million square yards, 
150 million of those yards coming from 
Japan alone. Then, too, in the same 
remarkable document we find the fol- 
lowing: “Should import competition be 
added to a catalog of all the things 
that trouble the textile industry? The 
answer is ‘Yes’—but it is not a problem 
for the industry as a whole, only for a 
few small segments of it.” I wonder 
if the gentleman will comment on that? 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina. I would like to 
say in reply to the question the gentle- 
man has just asked that this indicates 
clearly in the textile industry, which 
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forms such an important part of the 
economy of his district and mine, that 
the gap between exports and imports is 
constantly being narrowed. I think 
those figures which the gentleman from 
North Carolina just quoted indicate that 
the total domestic production has, in- 
deed, fallen during this 6-year period. 
I thank the gentleman again for his con- 
tribution at this point. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. Igladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his statement, because 
it illustrates in the textile industry what 
happens in thousands of other indus- 
tries. It does not affect the industry in 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, but it affects thousands of other in- 
dustries all over the country. I compli- 
ment the gentleman on bringing it to 
the attention of the House. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman. 

The executive branch has used these 
powers, which were delegated to it in 
order that it might more effectively as- 
sist in elevating the economic level of 
this country, to advance its own inter- 
national relations program—regardless 
of the foreign policy approved by Con- 
gress and further regardless of the peri- 
lous effect of that policy on major seg- 
ments of the American economy. 

This abuse by the administration of 
powers delegated to it by Congress has 
resulted in detriment not only to the in- 
dustry of my State—but to the entire 
Nation. I shall refer to the textile in- 
dustry more frequently than others in 
giving my views today, because it is that 
industry that is responsible for feeding, 
clothing, and housing a large portion of 
the people of the Fourth District of 
Georgia. 

The recession about which we are all 
justifiably concerned today is not new 
to the textile industry, either in the 
South or New England. We have lived 
with it for some 4 years. 

It is the Executive's abusive use of the 
powers delegated to it in the Trade 
Agreements Act, as amended, that has 
been largely responsible for the de- 
pressed condition in America’s textile in- 
dustry. 

In the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress, I opposed the bill then designated 
as H. R. 1, because then I had more con- 
fidence in the United States Congress 
than I had in any one man, whether that 
man was President of the United States 
or whether he occupied any other posi- 
tion of trust. I still have more confi- 
dence in the Congress than I do in any 
one individual. 

I have more confidence in the United 
States Congress than I do in the Depart- 
ment of State or the Tariff Commission. 

I have confidence in the membership 
of the House of Representatives, because 
this membership represents a thorough 
and a complete cross section of the peo- 
pie of the United States more than any 
other group anywhere in this Nation. It 
was for that reason that in 1955 I wanted 
the Congress of the United States to 
again assume some of the responsibilities 
and powers delegated to the legislative 
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branch of our Government in the Con- 
stitution and to recover some of those 
powers which had previously been abdi- 
cated by the Congress. I think if we are 
to preserve the position of strength, 
power, and influence that the United 
States presently has in the world that 
we, as Members of the Congress of the 
United States, must be willing to assume 
many of the responsibilities delegated to 
us by the basic instrument of Govern- 
ment of our Nation, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

It is primarily for that reason that I 
today find myself once again in strong 
opposition to the stated position of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Congress may delegate its powers—but 
it can neither delegate nor shirk its 
responsibilities. 

Mr, Chairman, let it not be said that I, 
as a Representative from the State of 
Georgia and as a citizen of the United 
States, oppose international trade and 
commerce, forI donot. Do not let it be 
said that I oppose the principles of 
reciprocal trade—I do not. On the con- 
trary, I think international trade and 
commerce is second to none among the 
various segments of our economy in 
maintaining our strength economically 
and our position of leadership in the en- 
tire world. Yet, I feel in this matter of 
international trade and commerce if we 
are to have a so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, it should be truly re- 
ciprocal and that we, with our allies and 
friends throughout the world, must 
realize that reciprocal trade is a two-way 
street. 

If ever any nation has shown utmost 
good faith in this question of reciprocal 
trade, the United States of America has 
shown such utmost good faith. We have 
not resorted to arbitrary and artificial 
trade bariers, currency restrictions, im- 
port quotas, and other artificial types of 
barriers to trade designed to circumvent 
the true intention of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. As I said a few 
minutes ago, one of the principal reasons 
why I oppose this proposed extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
because I do not believe that it is being 
administered in accordance with the 
intent of the Congress. 

I wish to lend my full support to the 
proposal to bring back to Congress its 
power to regulate foreign commerce. 
This should be regarded as desirable no 
matter what one’s view might be on the 
question of protection or liberal trade 
policy. 

I am a firm believer in the proposi- 
tion that the Congress should carry out 
its constitutional responsibility of de- 
termining policy in the areas set aside 
for it by our fundamental law. I do 
not believe in granting to the executive 
branch such powers as will enable it to 
crowd the Congress itself out of the field 
in which it has full constitutional power 
and responsibility to act according to its 
wisdom and its judgment. 

My observation of the administration 
of the Trade Agreements Act during the 
time that I have been a Member of Con- 
gress leads me to conclude that it has 
been a mistake to extend the broad 
grants of powers to the executive branch 
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which have been contained in the ex- 
tensions of the Trade Agreements Act; 
or perhaps I should say that it was a 
mistake to delegate powers to the exec- 
utive branch in words that could be in- 
terpreted by that branch as they have 
been and that could be used as they 
have been by the executive branch, and 
more particularly by the State Depart- 
ment to replace the Congress itself, in 
all but name, in the regulation of our 
foreign commerce, 

We have reached the point where the 
Congress is so hedged in by unwarranted 
international trade commitments made 
by the State Department that no mat- 
ter which way we turn we collide with 
one or more of these commitments. 

No better example could be found than 
the experience of the textile industry. 
Here was a clear case where the exercise 
of its power to regulate foreign com- 
merce confronted the Congress, either 
through direct legislation or through 
the normal procedures of agencies cre- 
ated by Congress for the specific pur- 
pose or through the application of ad- 
ministrative law. 

All these avenues to a remedy were 
found to be blocked in one way or an- 
other. The State Department has been 
there and had thrown roadblocks across 
these avenues in the form of interna- 
tional commitments. 

Import quotas could not be imposed 
without violating article XI of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
better known as GATT. In that article, 
which is entitled “General Elimination 
of Quantitative Restrictions,” the State 
Department took it into its own hands 
to agree on the part of the United States 
neither to establish nor maintain import 
quotas. A few exceptions were made, 
most of them to accommodate other 
countries or to gain their adherence to 
GATT. 

The exceptions, however, are not the 
point. They, in any case, were to be 
purely transitory. What is in point and 
of the utmost seriousness is the fact 
that the State Department could believe 
itself to be authorized by the Trade 
Agreements Act to make such far-reach- 
ing commitments in any international 
agreement. 

The State Department in 1947, in ne- 
gotiating and signing the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, presumed to 
speak, not only for the then sitting Con- 
gress, but for all future Congresses, and 
pledged them not to use import quotas 
under their constitutional authority to 
regulate the foreign commerce of this 
country. A more presumptuous self- 
arrogation of power by the executive 
branch cannot possibly be imagined; 
but let us face this one and answer it. 

As matters stand the remedial legis- 
lation provided by Congress for the cor- 
rection of errors made in the reduction 
of duties by representatives of the State 
Department is all but paralyzed. The 
will of Congress has been made clear. 
Escape clause legislation was passed in 
1951. Several amendments were adopt- 
ed in subsequent legislation to make 
clear the Congressional intent. In 1955, 
the last time that trade agreements leg- 
islation was before us, additional agree- 
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ments were adopted, again to establish 
the intent of Congress. 

What is the cause of this intolerable 
situation? Our committees have held 
extensive and painstaking hearings each 
time the Trade Agreements Act was up 
for extension. The bills have been de- 
bated on the floor of the House and in 
the other body. We conscientiously 
performed the legislative function. The 
President signed the bills into law. 

But we have seen our action come to 
naught. Had we not spoken at all, the 
void, so far as effect is concerned could 
have been no deeper than it has been. 

There can no longer be any question 
about this. The State Department pays 
more heed to GATT, which is really its 
own creation, than it does to the Con- 
gress. It is eager to conform to GATT 
blandishments and ruling but bends it- 
self unwillingly and grudgingly to the 
will of Congress, and then only when 
its powers of evasion are baffled. 

When the textile industry was beset 
by ruinous import competition and no 
relief was in sight, the possibility of the 
escape clause and of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as reme- 
dial measures were considered—consid- 
ered, if you please, by no less than direct 
legislation. Section 22 action was 
blocked by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Escape clause action was dismissed by 
the Tariff Comission on the grounds 
that the action was too broad and 
should be segmented. This was done, 
and several cases relating to specific 
items such as velveteens, pillowcases, cot- 
ton blouses, ginghams, and so forth, were 
brought before the Commission by the 
industry. 

One of these, velveteens, resulted in 
@ unanimous recommendation by the 
Tariff Commission for an increase in the 
duty. That unanimous recommenda- 
tion was overruled. 

In the meantime, however, the De- 
partments of State and of Commerce 
began negotiating behind the scene with 
Japan for arrangement, not an agree- 
ment, by which Japan would impost 
voluntary quotas on the exports of cot- 
ton goods to this country. 

This arrangement, which was based on 
no legal or administrative procedure and 
which was negotiated in almost com- 
plete secrecy, without hearings of any 
kind and without minutes of the confer- 
ences held, pulled the rug out from under 
the Tariff Commission cases and col- 
lapsed them all. Thus was the regular 
order of the law’s application destroyed 
by the very department of the Govern- 
ment that is supposed to enforce it. 

Even the unanimous recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission on velveteens 
was unceremoniously set aside. In other 
words, the Executive will had clearly su- 
perseded the will of Congress. This will 
of Congress, as expressed through its 
agency, the Tariff Commission, was blown 
aside as so much chaff when it came 
into conflict with the appeasement pol- 
icy of the State Department. 

No longer is compromise possible, 
Every day that Congress lets go by, 
merely watching the State Department 
do as it pleases with our trade, making 
pawns of our industries in its not always 
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so brilliant diplomatic moves, the deeper 
will that Department become entrenched 
in the exercise of its usurped power. 

The time of further compromise is 
gone. Already the State Department, 
now abetted by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, has made such far-reaching inter- 
national commitments that cut squarely 
across the field of Congressional respon- 
sibility that, as I have already said, Con- 
gress is even now being ignored. 

Authority that belongs to Congress 
should be restored to it. This authority 
was given Congress by the Constitution 
for a good reason. We should exercise 
that authority as befits our responsi- 
bility. 

The recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission, having been so largely dis- 
regarded and lightly respected by the 
President, should henceforth be routed 
directly to the Congress as the bill pro- 
vides. After all, Congress created the 
Tariff Commission as an agency to as- 
sist the Congress in regulating foreign 
commerce and not as an agency to help 
the President conduct foreign policy. 

Since the escape clause has been in 
existence, the President has accepted 
only 9 of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations out of nearly 30 presented to 
him. 

This is only about a third of the cases 
sent to him by the Commission. He has 
rejected seven unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission. The 
cases approved by the President have 
generally been small ones, in terms of 
the amount of trade involved; for ex- 
ample, alsike clover seed, linen toweling, 
spring clothespins, hatters’ fur, dried 
figs, women's fur-felt hats within a 
limited value range, and safety pins. 
The only two of much commercial sig- 
nificance have been bicycles and 
watches. In the case of lightweight bi- 
cycles, the President raised the duty 
only from 7% percent to 11% percent, 
which was much less than the Com- 
mission recommended, whereas the duty 
had been reduced from 30 percent under 
the trade agreements program. 

The Tariff Commission itself has not 
been liberal in the finding of injury. 
Its own record shows a rejection of 
over half of the cases as not proving 
sufficient injury. So there is certainly 
no danger of the Commission’s running 
wild. 

Also, it would be noted that while 
the Tariff Commission has recom- 
mended the imposition of import quotas 
in three cases, on industrial products, 
the President has refused to impose 
quotas. Here the President has obvi- 
ously taken his cue from GATT. 

I am apprehensive that one of the 
most dangerous parts of the committee 
bill is the provision for a 5-year exten- 
sion with virtually unlimited authority 
to the State Department to sacrifice any 
segment of our own national economy 
in exchange for concessions which may 
be transitory in their nature or may 
even be completely worthless. 

In the administration of the present 
act, the State Department and, recently, 
the Department of Commerce has ig- 
nored the responsibility imposed upon 
each of them to first safeguard and pro- 
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tect our own national interests, and to 
enter into either bilateral or multilateral 
agreements only when our Nation will 
not be endangered by such agreements. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss the 
provisions of and the principles embodied 
in the substitute measure, H. R. 12676. 
I support it because I believe it is a 
realistic and practical approach to the 
entire question. I believe that it is re- 
alistic and practical because it is an in- 
strument for the stimulation of both 
exports and imports. In my opinion, 
this bill, if enacted, will provide the 
machinery for accelerated domestic pro- 
duction, exports of American goods and 
the importation of greater quantities of 
imports, provided these imports are not 
of a kind and type of which we in the 
United States are already in surplus. 

The original concept of reciprocal 
trade proposed and advanced by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
never intended that it should be used as 
a weapon for the destruction of a single 
American enterprise or contribute to the 
loss of employment by a single Ameri- 
can. The original Trade Agreements Act 
proposed that mutually favorable agree- 
ments would be entered into between na- 
tions whereby each would sell to the 
other its surplus goods products and 
commodities, provided no serious hard- 
ship was worked upon the receiving na- 
tion and provided further that both na- 
tions received mutually advantageous 
benefits. 

Let us review the historical background 
of the substitute proposal: It is biparti- 
san in origin and deserves the active sup- 
port of every Member of this House who 
has within his home district substantial 
industrial, agricultural, and labor forces 
engaged in the production of goods that 
experience injurious import competition 
and also from those Members whose 
districts may suffer in the future. 

I say this not as one who would re- 
strict competition as such, for I am a 
strong believer in competition as a force 
that promotes efficiency and greater 
effort. I say it rather as one whose 
recognition of the value of competition 
at the same time takes into account 
the destructive aspects of a form of 
competition that finds its principal ad- 
vantage in factors that have nothing to 
do with greater efficiency. 

The American producer, be it of tex- 
tiles, glassware, bicycles, binoculars, 
fishery products or any of a large num- 
ber of other products, faces import com- 
petition that he can not meet, not be- 
cause he is less efficient than his foreign 
competitor but because he bears burdens 
that raise his costs of production while 
his rival is not similarly encumbered. 

We need only think of the much 
higher wages that prevail in this coun- 
try than elsewhere to appreciate at once 
the foreign competitive advantage that 
springs from this source alone; for no 
longer can it be said as so often it has 
been said in the past, that our higher 
productivity overcomes the wage handi- 
cap. The modernization of mills and 
factories abroad through the installation 
of billions of dollars’ worth of advanced 
machinery and equipment since the war 
has gone far toward closing the gap in 
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productivity that separated our pro- 
ducers from their foreign counterparts 
in years gone by. 

Beyond the higher wages and shorter 
hours that our workers enjoy we need 
only think of our farm price support 
program, our extremely high taxes and 
other cost-raising burdens that rest upon 
our producers, to be impressed with the 
unfairness of calling upon these pro- 
ducers to compete with imports of goods 
that do not carry the same burdens. It 
is essentially an inequitable demand. 

It is a shocking thing to find the 
executive departments of our Govern- 
ment that now virtually regulate our 
foreign commerce, but whose very sus- 
tenance is derived from taxes imposed 
on our producers, always so unfailingly 
supporting the interests of the foreign 
exporters to these shores and at the 
same time devoting their energies to the 
defeat of all proposals that would as- 
sure fairness of import competition or 
that would contain or hold within 
bounds the amount of injury that can 
be inflicted by import competition. 

It is particularly to this aspect of the 
issue that I wish to address myself. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that it has be- 
come clear in recent years that placing 
the welfare of much of our domestic in- 
dustry in the hands of the executive 
branch in the matter of regulating im- 
port competition represents an error in 
judgment. It has meant setting up the 
State Department and a few other ex- 
ecutive departments including the inter- 
national division of the Commerce De- 
partment as the arbiters in a field in 
which bias toward one side of the ques- 
tion may, as it obviously has done, work 
much inequity upon the other side, in 
this case domestic interests. 

This bias might have been foreseen 
had it been realized that it is the func- 
tion of these departments, and especially 
the Department of State, to resolve con- 
flicts between domestic and foreign in- 
terests in the field of trade by looking at 
them almost exclusively in the light of 
the pressing demands of immediate dip- 
lomatie considerations. As well deliver 
a mouse to the loving care of a cat and 
then expect an equitable resolution of 
any conflicting interests that might di- 
vide the two, as to deliver the interests 
of domestic producers into the hands of 
the State Department. While this com- 
parison may exaggerate somewhat the 
results that should be expected from 
placing the vital interests of domestic 
producers in the hands of our Foreign 
Office or State Department in the mat- 
ter of import competition, it does serve 
to point up the essential error that has 
been committed. 

In a sense such a bestowal of power 
places the State Department in the posi- 
tion of operating under a condition of 
conflict of interests to the disadvantage 
of domestic producers. While foreign 
relations are indeed important, our 
whole system of government is based 
upon the concept of separation of 
powers. This concept in turn sprang 
from the knowledge that too much 
power cannot safely be entrusted, with- 
out proper restraint, upon one branch of 
the government. Such unrestrained 
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power, it had become known, almost 
surely leads to abuse and quite certainly 
to inequity. Power corrupts—absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. 

Our Constitution makers charged 
Congress with the regulation of foreign 
commerce and also placed upon Con- 
gress the making and adjustment of the 
tariff. The Congress as we all know 
delegated some of this power to the 
executive branch under the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934 and this act has 
been extended from time to time since 
that date. During the intervening 24 
years, but particularly in the past 11 
years, that is, since the signing of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
in 1947, which now operates as GATT 
from Geneva, it has become progressively 
more certain that the interpretation 
placed by the executive branch, espe- 
cially the Department of State, upon the 
nature of this delegated power, has pro- 
duced the effect of reading Congress it- 
self out of the very field that the Con- 
stitution so clearly assigned to it. 

This fact might be glossed over if no 
one were adversely affected by the re- 
sults of such an interpretation. In fact, 
for quite a number of years the Con- 
gress itself left the administration of 
the delegated power to the State De- 
partment and asked few questions. The 
chorus of complaints that has come to 
our ears in recent years was not loud 
enough to attract much attention. The 
number of industries that were hurt was 
relatively small. 

Within the past 5 or 6 years, how- 
ever, the complaints have become more 
widespread and the faults of the system 
have undergone intensive study. Now 
there is no longer any question where 
the trouble lies. It is to be found pre- 
cisely in that concentration of power in 
the executive branch that, under the 
interpretation given to it by the execu- 
tive branch itself, violates one of the 
fundamental precepts of our constitu- 
tional system, The numerous complaints 
that the system has aroused from numer- 
ous industries, agricultural producers, 
mining interests, workers in mills, plants, 
and mines, give a concrete demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of the constitu- 
tional concept, that, had it been honored, 
would have avoided the results now so 
bitterly complained against by so many. 

What then, it may be asked, was the 
offending interpretation placed on the 
power delegated under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act? Here we must be specific if 
we would remedy the error and restore 
the regulation of our foreign commerce 
to an equitable and sensible procedure. 

The State Department has made it 
clear that it regards international polit- 
ical considerations, that is, the needs or 
fancied needs of diplomacy, as the lode- 
star by which to judge the complaints of 
domestic producers. It follows from this 
that it also believes, as it has indeed 
made very clear, that the President 
rather than the Congress should have 
the last word in disposing of complaints 
lodged by industries of this country under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Nor is this all. It further 
believes, quite consistently with this con- 
cept, that the State Department may 
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properly make international agreements, 
as it has indeed done on several occasions, 
that freeze the import or tariff treat- 
ment of particular designated products 
against change by Congress. 

That this freezing arrangement con- 
flicts with the clear powers of Congress 
to change the foreign trade policy and 
the tariff of this country as it sees fit, is 
a reflection that is lightly brushed aside 
as if it should be given no weight. Thus 
the power of Congress has, in fact, been 
greatly impaired without benefit of a 
constitutional amendment and without 
following the orderly processes by which 
our governmental powers may be 
changed, 

When the State Department agreed in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade that this country would not im- 
pose import quotas on industrial prod- 
ucts it was clearly out of order. It was 
binding Congress against acting in a 
manner in which it had the clear right 
to act if it found facts that convinced it 
of the wisdom of so acting. 

All power delegated by the Congress to 
the executive branch must be so carried 
out that Congress may change its policy 
whenever it is convinced of the necessity 
of doing so, without violating interna- 
tional agreements entered into by the 
Executive in the exercise of the dele- 
gated power. Otherwise the delegation 
of administrative power is converted into 
a delegation of legislative power and the 
surrender thereof to the executive 
branch. 

This is precisely what is involved in 
the interpretation placed on the Trade 
Agreements Act by the State Depart- 
ment. Otherwise the Department could 
raise no objection to a reassertion of its 
power by Congress as proposed in the 
substitute bill, H. R. 12676, that is now 
before the House. 

The State Department strongly op- 
poses any change in the conditions un- 
der which it has operated in carrying 
out the Trade Agreements Act. It wants 
to be free to make international agree- 
ments that will bind this country with- 
out bringing such agreements before 
Congress for approval. It wants no re- 
straining hand laid on its shoulders that 
would prevent it from continuing to do 
as it has in the past 10 or 11 years un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

It obviously wishes to continue to hold 
the head of domestic industries under 
water in deference to diplomatic con- 
siderations. It wants the President to 
continue to have the exclusive veto 
power that he now exercises over the 
Tariff Commission recommendations. 

This is the heart of the present con- 
troversy. Repeated experience has 
shown that when the needs of a do- 
mestic industry for a tariff increase or 
a quota conflict with what is regarded 
by the executive branch, that is, espe- 
cially the State Department, as the best 
interests of diplomacy, the domestic in- 
terest must give way. 

It matters not that the State Depart- 
ment’s judgment may be wrong; that it 
may be second guessing; that it may be 
gambling; that it may be trying to cor- 
rect a previous error, or that it merely 
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wants to make friends because it does 
not like to be criticized. The American 
industry and its workers are simply to 
be regarded as pawns in this game of 
diplomacy to be moved at will by the 
men in Washington whose function it is 
to keep our foreign friends happy. 

A system or a procedure that sub- 
mits the interests of our producers to 
such a method of disposal leaves them 
without a voice. Diplomatic considera- 
tions simply overrule all else. It is 
Congress alone that can assure a proper 
hearing for our industries. 

Indeed, Congress set up the Tariff 
Commission as far back as 1916 as an 
arm of the legislative. Today the Tariff 
Commission does hold hearings under 
the escape clause, and our industries are 
given every opportunity to present their 


case. 

This is all as it should be. The sys- 
tem, however, breaks down the minute 
that a recommendation leaves the Com- 
mission and goes on its way to the Presi- 
dent. From that point on Congress loses 
every shred of authority. The President 
reviews the recommendation and builds 
a case all his own, assembled by the 
various executive departments. They 
bring in new evidence that is never sub- 
mitted to the hearings process. More- 
over, the President uses criteria of 
judgment that are not in the law at 
all and renders a decision. The chances, 
according to the record, are 2 to 1 that 
he will not place the Commission's rec- 
ommendation into effect. 

As a result of this process the Con- 
gress loses its control completely. Yet 
what is involved here is the regulation 
of foreign commerce; and this is a func- 
tion of Congress. 

A recommendation by the Tariff Com- 
mission to the President under the es- 
cape clause is a step in carrying out 
administratively a policy set forth in a 
law passed by Congress. It is odd in- 
deed that in carrying out his part of 
the administrative process the Presi- 
dent should be able to escape completely 
from the law that sets up the policy 
and the procedure. Yet that is what 
happens under the present system. 

That also is what would be corrected 
in the substitute bill that is now before 
this House. 

This bill, H. R. 12676, would have 
Tariff Commission recommendations 
under the escape clause go to Congress 
as well as to the President. 

This is indeed the central provision 
of the bill. It keeps the President with- 
in the procedure but not as the final 
arbiter. As it is now, the President's 
rejection of a Tariff Commission deci- 
sion is final. There is no appeal from 
it. Congress has no opening for re- 
entry and the industry must go back to 
the Commission later if it wants to try 
again. 

In one instance, that is, in the New 
England fish fillet case, the industry 
won a unanimous decision after its third 
case before the Commission in a period 
of 4 years. 

The President nevertheless refused 
point blank to place the unanimous rec- 
ommendation into effect. He has in 
fact failed to put into effect seven unan- 
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ee recommendations of the Commis- 
on. 

Let us keep in mind that a Tariff 
Commission recommendation is but a 
part of an administrative procedure set 
up by Congress by which its delegated 
power is to be carried out. Congress, 
therefore, has a legitimate interest in 
how this procedure works. 

The President’s position is that of 
acting under a delegation of adminis- 
trative power by the Congress. He holds 
no direct authority from the Constitu- 
tion. The original power in this field 
remains with Congress. ‘Therefore, if 
the President disagrees with the Tariff 
Commission, which is an arm of Con- 
gress, it should be incumbent upon him 
to persuade the Congress of the Com- 
mission’s error; and if he wishes to re- 
ject the Commission’s recommendation 
he should first obtain the approval of 
Congress. 

That is what the substitute bill pro- 
vides and it is a wholly logical and 
sensible proposal. 

This provision of the bill would return 
to Congress a review of the action that 
is being taken under its constitutional 
authority. 

Clearly that authority as it has been 
exercised by the executive under a dele- 
gation made to it by the Congress has 
been abused seriously. Congress on sev- 
eral occasions has given vent to its dis- 
satisfaction. It has legislated the es- 
cape clause and the peril-point provi- 
sion and on several occasions has 
amended the escape clause to make sure 
that the Congressional intent was clear. 

All of this was to no avail. The ex- 
ecutive refused to pay heed. Therefore, 
the time has come, indeed is past due, 
when Congress must insist that its au- 
thority be carried out under the dele- 
gation of power granted by it. Other- 
wise the delegation of this power should 
be revoked. 

I plead with the Members of this House 
that they take the necessary steps now, 
in the consideration of this legislation, 
to set right the administration of the 
Trade Agreements Act which has been 
so thoroughly abused by the State De- 
partment and the executive branch in 
general. If this could be done by 
the language of the committee bill, 
H. R. 12591, there would be little objec- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me 
add that I am no expert on the subject 
of trade agreements, or on international 
organizations known as General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade—GATT— 
and the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration—OTC; but it is my firm convic- 
tion that each of these organizations has 
as its underlying principle the eventual 
destruction of the United States of 
America as a great world power—per- 
haps as a free nation. 

To a concept so inimical to the security 
and future of our Nation, I must and do 
express my opposition to the very limits 
of my ability and my efforts. It is my 
belief that a 5-year extension of this act 
with practically unlimited grants of 
power will most certainly mean eventual 
ratification of GATT and entry into OTC. 
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To such action, I cannot acquiesce either 
affirmatively or by silence. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
committee bill, H. R. 12591, gives lip- 
service only to the nomenclature of re- 
ciprocal trade, whereas the substitute 
bill, H. R. 12676, reaffirms adherence to 
the broad principles of truly reciprocal 
trade through which all participating 
nations shall benefit without detriment 
or injury to any. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for these reasons 
and in the interest of the continuation of 
the economic strength of our Nation that 
I shall support the substitute bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. O’Konsxr]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
people who are really going to get hurt 
by the reenactment of this bill are the 
people you seldom hear from, because 
they do not have a large lobby, they do 
not have any talented lawyers, they can- 
not afford to send lobbyists to Washing- 
ton to plead their cause or fight their 
battles. I am talking about the small 
industries and the small towns of our 
Nation. These are the people who are 
being sold down the river and sacrificed 
under the guise of world good will. 

I would like to give you an illustration 
of a little town from which I come. Two 
years ago we raised a little money, and 
we built a small plant in order to attract 
a small industry. We erected the plant 
and entered into a rental agreement 
with a reputable and skillful small in- 
dustry. About a hundred people were 
employed for more than a year. Things 
looked bright for this small industry and 
small town. But the town and the in- 
dustry both misjudged what the Federal 
Government was up to. 

As a result of cheap imports of the 
same product from Germany the origi- 
nal order was forced to be cut down. 
The principal customer of this small 
plant was forced to cut their order, due 
entirely to the import of cheap German- 
made meters. So the plant the commu- 
nity built to attract and industry is now 
idle and almost a hundred families lost 
their jobs. The loss of an industry in a 
small town and the loss of jobs in a small 
town is a sad thing. But when we have 
a Government in Washington that en- 
courages such a condition, then it is 
downright sickening. This bill, if reen- 
acted will continue to destroy small- 
town industry just as it is now doing. 

This same industry has been a god- 
send to an Indian reservation forsaken 
by the Federal Government. Where In- 
dian families were on relief, this indus- 
try trained hundreds and made them 
good, self-supporting citizens. Now 
comes the report that our tariff policy 
will permit the importation this fall of 
meters from Japan at 20 percent of 
what it costs to produce them in Amer- 
ica. When that happens, this industry 
can no longer survive, and another 150 
families will go on public relief. Where 
is the heart and conscience of our lead- 
ers who are engaging in this sellout of 
the American workers? 

This small industry and small town 
does not have the money to come here 
and plead its case or to go before the 
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Tariff Commission. What chance would 
they have going to the Tariff Commis- 
sion or going to the State Department 
and saying: “150 Indian families are 
going to lose their jobs and go on relief 
because our Government permits im- 
ports which take away their jobs.” 

Can you imagine what our Tariff 
Commission and State Department 
would tell them? They would be told 
that we must worry over what other na- 
tions think of us if we protect American 
jobs for American workers. The one- 
worlders in our State Department have 
nothing but ridicule for the small towns 
and small industries in our midst. This, 
gentlemen, is happening in every small 
community in the United States. 

If you want one good reason why you 
should vote down this bill, it is this: It 
makes the State Department the su- 
preme ruler of our Nation. The last 
agency in the United States that I want 
to see have any power over the life and 
death of jobs and industry in our coun- 
try is the State Department. I do not 
know of anything in the last 30 years 
that they have not bungled and bungled 
badly. Ido not know of a single under- 
taking that they have not been an ac- 
tual failure at. If you get right down 
to the whole purpose of this bill it re- 
solves to this: The bungling State De- 
partment will have complete power over 
jobs and industry within our borders. 

Oh, yes, we will have a Tariff Com- 
mission passing on policy. Oh, yes, 
there will be a Tariff Commission mak- 
ing recommendations. 

But those recommendations go to the 
President and before the President acts 
on them he gets the recommendation of 
the State Department. So, in the final 
analysis, every decision over the life and 
death of industry in this country, every 
decision over the life and death of jobs 
in America, putting it bluntly, goes into 
the hands of the State Department. 
This is the last Department that I would 
like to see having responsibility over the 
destiny of our country. If that is not 
reason enough to cause you gentlemen 
to kill this bill then there is little hope 
for America, 

Take the ECA, the United States In- 
formation Service, no matter what un- 
dertaking the State Department enters 
upon it is the most justly criticized and 
is the one that is always a dismal failure. 
No matter what they undertake you can 
rest assured it will be a failure. 

Yet, today under this committee bill 
you are giving this same Department the 
power over the life and death over all 
industry and jobs in the United States 
of America. 

What does any member of the State 
Department, for instance, know about 
what is going on in your more than 25,000 
various small communities in our Nation? 
What do they know about a little town, 
how it is dependent upon one single in- 
dustry and how if you kill that one little 
industry you kill the very lifeblood and 
life stream and the credit of the com- 
munity? Your so-called experts in the 
State Department live a sheltered and 
comfortable life in a world of their own. 
Conditions outside Washington concern 
them little and they know less than little 
about them, 
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In all good conscience I ask again, 
What do they know about the conditions 
and troubles in these 25,000 small com- 
munities and small areas within our 
borders? These small communities and 
areas are the ones that are going to pay 
the penalty if this bill is enacted. The 
people of these areas will pay the penalty 
because they are unknown and of no con- 
cern to the State Department to whom 
this bill gives the final power over im- 
ports into our country. Give the State 
Department this power and your more 
than 25,000 small towns will become 
ghost towns—a lasting memorial to the 
reciprocal trade agreement. Fellow 
Members of Congress, let us wake up be- 
fore it is too late. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Door Rv]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the proposed legislation, 
H. R. 12591, which would implement the 
administration’s foreign-trade policy by 
extending the period during which the 
President would be authorized to enter 
into foreign-trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended to June 30, 1958, until the close 
of June 30, 1963. 

I speak somewhat reluctantly, not be- 
cause I lack an iota of faith in the sound- 
ness and validity of the President’s pro- 
gram, but because I do not like to be at 
issue with some of the outstanding lead- 
ers of my own party for whose character 
and judgment I have the most profound 
respect. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind, however, but that in this 
world as it is, and not as it was—in this 
world as it will be and not as we want it 
to be—world trade must, of necessity, be 
as free as possible from oppressive and 
hampering tariff restrictions. 

To approach the problem in any other 
way will eventually mean that we will 
have to pay a high penalty for the luxury 
of commercial provincialism. 

I have not been able to attend the 
hearings of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but I have taken the trouble to 
read the testimony of some of the most 
important witnesses, and, by the same 
token, I have read the tremendous liter- 
ary outpourings of the American Tariff 
League, Inc., as well as the trenchant 
document of the United States Council 
of the International Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

A careful analysis of the conflicting 
viewpoints reveals that even those who 
oppose reciprocal trade—who oppose 
GATT—and who oppose OTC are not too 
far apart in their particular objectives, 
The American Tariff League, Inc., for 
example—which by the way, represents 
an important group of business leaders 
and trade associations—would have the 
Tariff Commission prepare a revision of 
our entire tariff and foreign trade regu- 
latory structure. It (the ATL) recom- 
mends that in furtherance of a fair tariff 
structure, consideration should be given 
to the institution by the United States of 
an incentive or sliding scale tariff system 
which would recognize and reward any 
foreign country which improves its liv- 
ing standards or wages for its workers. 
It recommends the Tariff Commission be 
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increased from 6 to 7 members and that 
the President, as now, appoint the Com- 
missioners with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

It recommends that the Commission 
should keep items under review and make 
adjustments or modifications necessary 
to changing situations, 

In other words, the American Tariff 
League, Inc., recommends a substitute 
approach for our trade policy which 
would include a forum whereby member 
countries could air their trade grievances 
and recommend treaties for ratification 
to effectuate desirable changes in na- 
tional laws or broad policy matters. 

This does not differ very much from 
the present situation save in some minor 
methods of procedure. 

Another suggestion of the American 
Tariff League, Inc., is the creation of an 
international statistical bureau which 
would issue data by countries on tariff 
quotas, average wage rates, fringe ben- 
efits, productivity, and so forth. 

The differences between the recom- 
mendations of this organization and 
what the President is seeking are aca- 
demic and inconsequential. 

The program the administration seeks 
to extend began in the trying days of 
1934. It was created to expand markets 
for the products of American farms and 
factories. Under this program the Pres- 
ident—authorized by Congress—obtains 
reductions in foreign tariffs against our 
exports, in return for reciprocal lower- 
ing of our own tariffs. Through this 
arrangement, world trade is expanded 
with many benefits for all cooperating 
countries. 

I do not intend to delineate or enu- 
merate the reasons why this country 
needs world trade, or to point out the 
impact our trade has on employment in 
this country. The Members of this body 
are all familiar, I am sure, with the suc- 
cinct, convincing, and, to me, highly ir- 
refutable statement of the distinguished 
Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, 
which was made in response to a formal 
interrogation by our distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey, Rosert W. 
KEAN. 

Let me emphasize, however, the im- 
portance of reciprocal trade to our coun- 
try by quoting briefly from Mr. Weeks’ 
forceful response. 

International trade 


He said— 


is vital to the economic health and future 
growth of many Free World nations. Their 
economic vigor is most important for both 
their military strength and their political 
stability. This is especially true for the un- 
derdeveloped countries which comprise a 
large and important area of the world. 

The reduction of trade barriers within the 
Free World facilitates the development of ex- 
panding markets for these countries that are 
sọ vitally dependent on trade. Our trade 
agreements program, by the actions we take 
and the leadership we exercise, makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to this end. 

A more direct threat to our security now 
makes the trade program even more im- 
portant. An economic offensive has been 
hurled against the free nations by the 
Communist leaders. Through programs of 
trade and aid, the Soviet Union is making 
intensive efforts to divide the Free World, to 
detach free nations one by one and draw 
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them into the orbit of Communist influ- 
ence. It is offering to import the surpluses 
of underdeveloped countries and is thus 
seeking to exploit the trade difficulties of 
the Free World and to tie those countries to 
the Soviet bloc. 

The trade agreements program can help 
the United States to play a decisive role in 
protecting and strengthening both itself 
and the Free World against the Communist 
threat. 


If the Congress extends the reciprocal 
trade program, as the gentleman from 
New York believes it will, it will simply 
be enabling the President to lower tariff 
on a gradual basis in return for equiva- 
lent trade benefits from other countries. 
The principal provision would allow 
tariff reductions up to 5 percent a year 
over a 5-year period. 

I think it is worthy of note that this 
would not necessarily mean a wholesale 
reduction of tariffs. The reductions 
would be on a highly selective basis 
without injury to our own producers. 

With the protection afforded by the 
peril-point clause and the escape clause, 
American industry would be safeguarded 
adequately and our entire economy 
would be benefited. 

To do anything less than endorse the 
President’s program would be a blow to 
progress, a step in the direction of mak- 
ing the United States an island in the 
sea of opposition. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would certainly not get up here and tell 
gentlemen like the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILs] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, how 
to legislate. I am one of their greatest 
admirers and if there are any two people 
in this House I would like to follow, it 
is the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Reen]. I have always con- 
sidered them the most able Members of 
this body. 

However, I should like to tell you just 
how we feel so far as the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is concerned and 
how it has affected us in the State of 
South Carolina. As I stated a moment 
ago, I have the fullest confidence in the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I do not know of any bill that has 
ever been reported to the floor of the 
House that affects as many people in 
the United States as the bill we are con- 
sidering today. 

I shall only try to give you some infor- 
mation on the types of industries in my 
own district which are vitally affected by 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

I do not believe there has ever been 
a bill reported to the floor of the House 
which has aroused as much interest 
among the American people as the bill 
which has just been reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee and is 
under consideration at the present time. 

There have been millions of dollars 
spent in propaganda for the purpose of 
arousing support for a 5-year extension 
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of the President’s proposed Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

We people in the Sixth District of 
South Carolina are vitally interested in 
the welfare of the carpet industry, ply- 
wood industry, and textile manufactur- 
ers. I have a number of industries in 
my district that fall in one of the 
above-named categories. These indus- 
tries employ thousands of people and at 
the present time they are feeling a ter- 
rific impact from the importation of 
textiles, plywood, and wilton carpets, 
velvet carpets, and rugs manufactured 
in cheap labor countries. 

The original administration proposals 
were modified in some respects, but in 
reality, final action on proposals to in- 
crease tariffs or to fix import quotas to 
offset injury from imports rests with the 
President. 

If the Tariff Commission recommends 
relief under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, the so-called 
escape clause provision, the President 
can set aside that recommendation, just 
as he can set aside such recommenda- 
tions now. 

If the Congress, by a two-thirds vote, 
disapproves the President’s action, the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation 
will go into effect. But, as a practical 
matter, it would be extremely difficult to 
get the two-thirds vote in such instances, 
just as it is extremely difficult today to 
muster a two-thirds vote to override a 
Presidential veto. 

By sad experience, we have learned 
that the President, in the overwhelming 
majority of instances, will not let Tariff 
Commission recommendations for the 
relief of an industry hit by import com- 
petition go into effect. 

Since the Tariff Commission was au- 
thorized in 1951 to investigate an indus- 
try's complaints of injury from imports 
and to make recommendations for relief, 
the Commission has considered approxi- 
mately 60 such cases. It has recom- 
mended relief in 28 of them but the rec- 
ommendations have been set aside in all 
but 9 instances, and only 2 of these, bi- 
cycles and jeweled watches, had any 
commercial significance. 

A fundamental question, then, is 
whether we pass legislation which will 
enable aid for industries who find their 
situation more and more precarious be- 
cause of imports or whether we let them 
try for help only to find that help is not 
forthcoming. 

On June 10, a hearing will be held be- 
fore the Tariff Commission on an escape 
clause action brought by the carpet in- 
dustry. Specifically, the American Car- 
pet Institute, acting on behalf of the in- 
dustry, is seeking additional protection 
against the entry of wilton and velvet 
carpets and rugs, and similar types. 

Wilton carpet takes its name from the 
town in England where it was first pro- 
duced. This carpet is a fine and long 
wearing floor covering with a deep, dense 
pile. Velvet carpet is the simplest of all 
carpet weaves and is used mostly for 
solid colors. Closely woven, it is long 
wearing and rich looking. 

Since 1946, the import of wilton and 
velvet carpets have risen over 2,000 per- 
cent, imports in that year being only 
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317,000 square yards. Now they approx- 
imate 7,500,000 square yards annually. 

Furthermore, these types of carpets 
have been among the most profitable for 
the industry and the inroads made by 
imports are particularly injurious be- 
cause of this fact. 

Actually, the trend in wilton and vel- 
vet and similar floor coverings parallels 
to a large extent the trend in the entire 
carpet industry. 

In 1946, imports of all machine made 
rugs and carpets amounted to only 257,- 
000 square yards. In 1957, the total was 
4,860,000 yards, an increase of more than 
1,750 percent. 

When we look at reductions in carpet 
duties which followed the enactment of 
the reciprocal trade act, the answer to 
what has taken place is not hard to find. 

The duty on rugs and carpets has been 
reduced from 60 percent ad valorem to 
22% percent ad valorem and the duty 
goes to 21 percent on July 1, 1958. The 
decrease in duty has coincided with the 
rise in imports. 

The principal import competition for 
the carpet industry is furnished by Bel- 
gium, although Japan is becoming in- 
creasingly important. The story is an 
old one. You have heard it over and 
over and will hear it again and again 
during this discussion. 

Wages in Belgium carpet industry are 
less than one-fourth the average paid 
in this country and wages in Japan are 
lower still. Costs are less abroad than 
costs in this country. The competitors 
overseas have modern plants and ma- 
chinery, much of which has been bought 
in this country with funds donated by 
the United States. : 

Unless relief is granted in one form or 
another the competition will grow in- 
creasingly severe and the situation of the 
domestic industry more and more pre- 
carious. It is interesting to note that 
union labor in the carpet industry is 


strongly supporting the Simpson-Dorn- 


Davis-Bailey bill in the hope that its 
passage may result in relief for the in- 
dustry and the alleviation of widespread 
unemployment among carpet workers. 

As industries go, the carpet industry 
is not a large one. There are around 70 
carpet plants and around 30,000 workers 
in them. But most of the carpet mills 
are located in small communities which 
are dependent upon the plants to a large 
extent. Among these communities are 
Framingham, Mass.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
Thompsonville, Conn.; Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
Freehold, N. J.; Glasgow, Va.; Dalton, 
Ga., and Aberdeen, N. C. 

In all probability more than action to 
raise tariffs under the escape clause 
provision will be needed to give the car- 
pet industry the relief it needs from low- 
wage, low-cost competition. In the 
opinion of many in the industry, quotas 
are the answer. Yet, I am afraid there 
is little hope for any action which will 
help this industry unless we defeat the 
bills reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee and approve the Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis-Bailey bill. 

The same thing could be said for many 
other industries, 

Mr. Chairman, I now would like very 
much to direct your attention to the 
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plight the plywood industry is in not 
only in my home State of South Caro- 
lina but in approximately 20 other States 
of these United States. 

The hardwood plywood industry of my 
State has been seriously injured by the 
influx of low-priced plywood from low- 
wage highly-industralized countries such 
as Japan. The cutback in production 
and the lower prices of the domestic 
hardwood plywood has been reflected 
back to the owners of timber in my State 
and many other States. 

Hardwood plywood requires the top 
quality log, called a veneer log. The 
veneer log brings a premium price. The 
hardwoods used to make plywood came 
from trees found in the Lake, Central, 
South Central, Northeast, Delta, South- 
western, and Southern States, In 
those States the farmer is the principal 
supplier of veneer logs and earnings of 
the farm woodlot add a great deal to the 
farmer’s income. 

The Forest Service timber resources 
report shows that the farmers own 50 
percent of the commercial timber in the 
States of Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, IIIi- 
nois, Indiana, Chio, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and 
from 25 to 50 percent in the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
The farmers of all these States have a 
material stake in their forest products 
industries. The hardwood plywood in- 
dustry is an essential segment of the for- 
est products industry, if it is destroyed, 
the market for the premium logs is gone 
and the farmers will lose substantial rev- 
enue. 

The farmers, the loggers, truckers, and 
others have a very great interest in the 
Trade Agreements Act. For every work- 
er in the hardwood plywood industry at 
least one other worker is directly de- 
pendent on the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry for his job. There are untold 
numbers who are indirectly affected. 
Under the present policy the jobs of the 
hardwood plywood workers and others 
dependent on the hardwood plywood in- 
industry are up for export. The unre- 
stricted imports of hardwood plywood 
have already resulted in the export of a 
substantial number of jobs and the loss 
of millions in wages. In 1957 domestic 
hardwood plywood shipments were 16 
percent less than 1955. The Bureau of 
the Census reports that domestic hard- 
wood plywood production in the first 
quarter 1958 is 16 percent less than the 
first quarter 1957. On basis of the 
presently available figures and provided 
imports of plywood do not increase 
United States hardwood plywood produc- 
tion in 1958 will be approximately 700 
million square feet, 11 percent below 1957 
and 23 percent below 1955. A truly dis- 
tressing picture of the eroding effect of 
low price imports. This should be suf- 
ficient to establish injury even for those 
who have accepted blindly the propa- 
ganda of the importers and foreign pro- 
ducers, 

Quotas are required to remedy the in- 
jury to the plywood and other industries 
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where the differential is so great between 
our labor costs and the labor costs of the 
widely industrialized countries that tar- 
iffs alone will not bring the imports into 
fair competition with the domestic 
product, 

QUOTAS 

The administration has just recently 
sent to Congress a bill to provide subsidy 
payments to the domestic lead, zinc, and 
tungsten industries so that these indus- 
tries will not be destroyed by imports 
from low-cost countries. The cost: $161 
million per year. Congressman BATES, 
of Massachusetts, has introduced a bill to 
provide a subsidy on ground fish for the 
New England fish industry about to be 
destroyed. The west coast tuna, crab, 
and salmon industries have an identical 
complaint and should be attached to the 
Bates bill. The costs will soar from $41 
million to a hundred and forty-one mil- 
lion. If these industries are entitled to 
subsidies in order to stay in competition 
with the low-priced imports, why should 
not Congress provide subsidies for hard- 
wood plywood, stainless steel flatware, 
clothespins, copper tubing, glassware, 
pottery, coal, and the hundreds of other 
products whose producers are fighting a 
losing battle against an influx of low- 
priced imports from highly industrialized 
low-wage countries, such as Japan. 

The State Department and the Execu- 
tive have been most inconsistent in their 
approach to the problems created by the 
low-cost imports. When it appeared that 
the cotton textile industry had generated 
sufficient pressure to get Congressional 
relief, the State Department prevailed on 
the Japanese to put in effect a quota on 
exports of cotton textiles to the United 
States. Then came the petroleum in- 
dustry. After a finding that our national 
security was threatened by petroleum im- 
ports, the President ignoring the pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreement Act sets 
up a voluntary import quota system 
which operates in somewhat the same 
manner as a lawful import quota system 
would operate but lacks the sanctity of 
the law. This dodging from pillar to 
post and back to pillar again, will not 
end unless Congress puts a stop toit. Is 
the Congress to be asked to take favor- 
able action in favor of some of our in- 
dustries and deny relief of any kind to 
others because the favored industries 
wield a bigger political club? I can only 
conclude that the administration has no 
policy. Pressure controls each decision. 

The taxpayers including those about 
to be destroyed by the low-priced im- 
ports are to be asked to assume the cost 
of these new subsidy programs. Our 
citizens are presently burdened with a 
83 ½ billion foreign-aid program and $43 
billion defense program, they are to be 
told that they must pay billions more in 
taxes to subsidize the imports from low 
wage foreign countries. This subsidy 
program is no more than a new foreign- 
aid program. It is wholly unnecessary, 
the means of controlling imports and 
collecting instead of paying out revenue 
is available, it is a means already sanc- 
tioned by the executive branch for tex- 
titles and oil, quotas on imports: 
Through the combination of judicious 
quotas and tariffs imports can be regu- 
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lated so that the American producer can 
compete fairly with all the foreign pro- 
ducers in a stable domestic market. 
Everyone will benefit, especially the 
taxpayer. ‘ 

The State Department has taken the 
position that it will not approve quotas 
on industrial products because it has 
committed itself under GATT, first not 
to grant quotas on imports into the 
United States and second, to work for 
the repeal or emasculation of section 22 
which provides for quotas on agricul- 
tural products. The State Department 
fixes the policy of the President on mat- 
ters of tariffs and trade. Our tariffs 
have become a valuable weapon to the 
State Department's foreign-aid program. 
American industries are the pawns of 
the State Department in the game of 
international politics. 

The policy of the State Department 
on quotas is rapidly destroying domestic 
industries and alienating many friendly 
countries. The United States through 
its foreign aid has industrialized many 
low wage countries. The productivity 
of these countries has increased but 
their wages have not followed the pro- 
ductivity and are very low. As a result 
the highly industrialized low wage coun- 
tries such as Japan can undersell the 
American producer and the other for- 
eign producers in the United States 
market. The differential between the 
low price of products from Japan and 
the price of domestic producers and 
foreign producers other than Japan is so 
large that the United States duties are 
no obstacle to the Japanese but threaten 
the other foreign producers’ competi- 
tiveness. The Japanese have taken over 
many markets to the detriment of pro- 
ducers in other countries and our do- 
mestic industries. 

For instance, in 1951, Canada had 62 
percent of the plywood imports of the 
United States. In 1957 Japan had 82 
percent and Canada 7.5 percent. Can- 
ada’s dollar earnings from plywood has 
dropped from $12.5 million in 1955 to $8 
million in 1957. The similar situation 
exists with other plywood exporting 
countries. In 1957, in order to meet the 
low price of the Japanese plywood, the 
average sales price of plywood from 
other countries dropped from $117 to 
$101. The value of plywood imports 
from countries other than Japan was 
$22.8 million in 1955 and $16.9 million 
in 1957, whereas Japan increased from 
$27.6 million in 1955 to $44.4 million in 
1957. Obviously the tariff does not af- 
fect the Japanese. 

The average sales price of plywood 
from Japan during the period 1951-57 
was approximately $63 a 1,000 square 
foot. The average price for all other 
countries exporting plywood to the 
United States was approximately $115. 
A restoration of the duty provided in 
the 1930 act would not bring the price 
of Japanese plywood near the competi- 
tive price range of domestic hardwood 
plywood. Some of the other plywood 
exporting countries have prices lower 
but in range of the domestic hardwood 
Plywood prices. An increase to the 1930 
rate would materially increase the dif- 
ferential. between those countries and 
Japan and would lower the competitive 
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position of such countries in the United 
States market. An increase in duty 
alone could injure our friends and not 
remedy the injury caused by the Japa- 
nese plywood imports. 

On the other hand a quota established 
on a country or historical basis, would 
insure to all countries the right to sell 
in our markets and also protect the 
Hs pe industry’s position in our mar- 

et. 

Congress must set a positive policy 
for tariffs and foreign trade. Consid- 
eration of legislation which increase the 
taxpayers’ burden should be discarded. 
A realistic program to limit imports 
where domestic industry is injured 
should be inaugurated immediately. 
The Simpson bill, H. R. 12676, provides 
that the Tariff Commission shall pro- 
vide for quotas where a maximum in- 
crease in duty will not remedy the in- 
jury. This means that tariffs will pre- 
vail where they are effective but where 
tariffs alone will not suffice then the 
Tariff Commission shall recommend 
quotas. 

Congress, by specifically directing the 
Tariff Commission to provide for quotas 
is reasserting its authority over tar- 
iffs and trade; the State Department will 
have to conform to this policy. I be- 
lieve the Simpson bill will go a long way 
to remedy the ills tried to be reached by 
the textile export quota, the voluntary 
oil quota, and the various bills to sub- 
sidize domestic industries against im- 
ports. 

It is time that Congress stops the 
makeshift actions which are sacrificing 
the domestic industries, increasing the 
tax burdens of our people and making 
new enemies for us in the world. If 
we are firm but fair and administrate 
the Trade Agreements Act honestly and 
without favor to any one country, we 
will regain the respect which we have 
lost. The United States should not con- 
tinue to act the sniveling coward who 
cxyinges and gives in under the threat 
of displeasure from others. We should 
stand up for our people against all 
others; not one American job should be 
sacrificed. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I suspect 
if the truth were known that I am today 
in the company of many House Members 
who are reluctant to support either of 
the bills before us. That is not a new 
situation for there have been many prior 
occasions when we have been limited by 
the parliamentarian situation to choos- 
ing 1 of 2 alternatives, neither of which 
are wholly desirable. It appears that 
nearly all of us are in agreement that 
there should be an extension of the for- 
eign-trade agreements. Let, I feel that 
both bills before us now go to extremes 
which are undesirable. I believe we 
would be in a far happier position if we 
could achieve in a single bill some of the 
objectives which are set forth in both 
bills. Nor do I think this would be an 
impossible undertaking. I say this with 
highest regard and respect for the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means who have brought 
this bill before us. 
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I do feel that we in Congress must 
exercise more authority than we have 
done in many years over the reciprocal 
trade program and I am equally con- 
vinced that unless the Congress steps 
into the picture vigorously at this time 


many American industries will suffer se- 


verely and many American workmen will 
be deprived of employment in the years 
to come. Since the committee bill is to 
all intents and purposes a continuation 
of the present program for the longest 
period suggested in a goodly number of 
years, I am forced into the position of 
voting for the substitute bill. 

Out of the goodness of our hearts 
America has helped to rebuild the in- 
dustrial plants of many nations ravaged 
by war and we have helped other na- 
tions to build industries new to their 
economy. Both American money and 
American know-how have gone into 
these undertakings. Now, however, the 
product of these rebuilt and these new 
industries are pouring into world mar- 
kets and even into our own markets. Un- 
less the Congress requires more consid- 
eration for American industries, at least 
in our own markets, we will find our- 
selves producing fewer and fewer com- 
modities for domestic or for foreign 
trade. One after another of our prod- 
ucts will be taken over by foreign pro- 
ducers and put on the market at a 
much lower cost than we are able to 
manufacture them simply because of the 
great difference in the working stand- 
ards and production costs. 

I recognize the fact that tremendous 
pressure has been brought to bear on 
both sides of the aisle from many groups 
who profess to believe that a continu- 
ation of the present reciprocal trade pro- 
gram under present law is essential for 
our welfare, I would like to be sure that 
we realize just what this means. The 
Constitution clearly places the respon- 
sibility for imposition of tariffs in the 
hands of the Congress. The Tariff Com- 
mission is an agency created by Con- 
gress to carry out certain aspects of the 
tariff administration. Yet, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, the responsibility 
of the Congress in this field has been 
waived through a delegation of author- 
ity to the President. During that period 
the State Department, which is the prin- 
cipal adviser to the President on trade 
matters, has become more and more in- 
volved with world problems and the 
thinking of its experts are more and 
more shaped by the commitments as- 
sociated with world leadership. This is 
understandable, but when the recom- 
mendations of the State Department 
have a direct bearing upon the liveli- 
hood of American citizens we must be 
certain that they are placed in proper 
focus. The Congress with its fresher 
contacts with the American people and 
closer understanding of our basic eco- 
nomic situation can best insure the bal- 
ance which is needed in this program. 

Foreign Trade Agreements are but one 
element of the leadership between the 
United States and other nations. Be- 
cause of recent world happenings, many 
of them detrimental to us, the entire 
foreign policy of the United States will 
be under careful scrutiny in coming 
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months. Therefore, it appears clear 
that until the future relations of the 
United States with respect to the other 
nations can be determined, at least in 
principle, it would be a grave error to 
commit ourselves on this one segment of 
the nation’s foreign policy to the extent 
of committing it to a continuation of 
the present course of action. Particu- 
larly is this so in the light of the con- 
troversial nature of the policy embodied 
in the proposed legislation. 

Furthermore, it appears that this is 
not a propitious time to grant a 5-year 
extension of the foreign agreements ma- 
chinery contemplated by the reciprocal 
trade agreements legislation in view of 
the unsettled and rapidly fluctuating 
state of international conditions. The 
nature of the international affairs should 
raise serious doubts in every mind 
whether the authority proposed to be 
granted the President by the committee 
bill should be approved. 

We seem to suffer at times from a 
paralysis of ideas. Not long ago at the 
very hour of the debate on foreign aid 
in the House of Representatives the 
structures of good will and understand- 
ing which the foreign aid program sup- 
posedly is insuring for us were collapsing 
all over the world. Yet, the House with- 
out major change in the program voted 
and the Senate has since followed suit in 
voting for a program which is in dis- 
repute at home and abroad. 

The farm program is not in any sense 
a desirable one with its great surpluses, 
its gradual elimination of world markets 
to the American farmer, its deadend 
policies which are forcing hundreds of 
thousands of small farmers off the farms 
and into the crowded slums of the cities, 
finds no sharp, clear and promising 
alternatives. 

We have blindly followed the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program for 
nearly 25 years. Yet I am not sure we 
are following the fundamentals for 
which it was created. Certainly the con- 
ditions under which we adopted it are 
far different from the conditions of 
today. Certainly we cannot carry the 
entire load of world affairs. But I have 
seen little evidence of a reappraisal to 
determine whether there is real justifi- 
cation for the program; whether this is 
blind obedience to custom; or whether it 
is time for new ideas and new policies. 

Somewhere, somehow, from some 
source, there must be new thinking, new 
policies and new leadership with which 
to meet the great unsolved problems 
which confront us, and which have 
plagued us for many years. Until they 
are available, we must go on our plodding 
overworked ways, and do the best we can. 
In this instance, we can improve condi- 
tions for the people we represent by 
voting for the substitute bill and that I 
propose to do. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the bill and in favor of 
the substitute bill. 

Mr. Chairman, to many Members, the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958 
offers, at best, a most difficult choice. 
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If we vote against it, to protect those 
industries in our districts that have suf- 
fered from competing imports produced 
at substandard wages, we ignore the 
larger interests of the United States in 
its dealings with other nations. 

If, however, we take the longer view, 
we shall fail in our immediate obliga- 
tions to those industries and those con- 
stituents that are not protected against 
the invasion of low-cost foreign goods, 

The bill calling for a 5-year extension, 
is too much for us to support. We are 
willing to make a reasonable compro- 
mise, limiting the extension to 1 or 2 
years, and with safeguards whereby our 
industries may obtain relief from unfair 
competition. 

It is obvious that we must have for- 
eign trade on a 2-way, buy and sell basis, 
not only for the hundreds of American 
industries, and the four and one-half 
million American workers, whose live- 
lihood depends upon our export trade; 
but for those nations that must find a 
market for their products in the United 
States, or else do business with the Com- 
munist world under conditions that 
would subject them to Communist eco- 
nomic pressures. 

At the same time, it is our sworn duty 
to protect the economic security and 
the standards of those American indus- 
tries that are endangered by competing 
imports. How shall we design a fair and 
equitable balance between these two 
needs? 

In the past, the failure of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government to heed 
peril point appeals, or to impose quotas 
on imports where reasonable tariffs do 
not protect domestic industries, has 
caused serious injury to our manufac- 
turers of textiles, and of heavy electrical 
equipment, as well as many other in- 
dustries. 

The current recession in the United 
States, emphasizes the need of providing 
prompt and effective relief for those 
American industries and American work- 
ers whose welfare is clearly threatened 
by imports. To make certain that this 
relief is not neglected, or sidetracked, 
the Congress must have the final voice 
in determining our tariff and foreign 
trade policies, as authorized by the Con- 
stitution. 

There will, as there must be, more 
reciprocal trade as time goes on, and as 
other nations approach our fair labor 
standards. But, in the uncertain pres- 
ent, we cannot delegate arbitrary pow- 
er to the Executive for as long a period 
as 5 years, and without any checks on 
that power. 

For the record since the end of World 
War II, does not inspire complete con- 
fidence in the Executive to exercise those 
powers with due regard for the disloca- 
tions caused by excessive imports. 

Therefore, while we believe in the basic 
principles and purposes of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, we must in- 
sist, at this time, on those minimum 
controls that will prevent unfair compe- 
tion in our domestic markets caused by 
imports produced at substandard wages 
ana under substandard working condi- 

ons. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Botirnc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the author- 
ity of the President to enter into trade 
Agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GILLOUS M. YOUNG 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 1492) for the relief 
of Gillous M. Young, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “the sum 
of $3,751.47. Such sum represents” and in- 
sert “any sum representing.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 4 to 20, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WESTERN INSTRUMENTS 
ASSOCIATES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's desk the bill (H. R. 1700) for the 
relief of Western Instruments Associ- 
ates, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


E. B. KAISER CO. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 3679) for the relief 
of E. B. Kaiser Co., with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwith- 
standing any prior determination or dis- 
missal by such court or any other provision 
or rule of law to the contrary, to hear de 
novo, determine, and render judgment upon 
all claims of the E. B. Kaiser Co., of Chicago, 
III., against the United States for compensa- 
tion for additional work done in connection 
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with the performance of subcontract No. 
27-42 under contract W559 eng- 5949, 
and such claims shall be considered as if 
they had arisen subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the act entitled ‘An act to permit 
review of decisions of the heads of depart- 
ments, or their representatives or boards, 
involving questions arising under Govern- 
ment contracts,’ approved May 11, 1954 (41 
U. S. C., secs. 321 and 322): Provided, That 
the enactment of this legislation shall not 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the United States Government, 

“Seo, 2. Suit upon such claims may be in- 
stituted at any time within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on certain claims of 
the E. B. Kaiser Co., of Chicago, III.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


UNITED FOUNDATION CORPORA- 
TION OF UNION, N. J. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill CH. R. 5355) to confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment 
on certain claims of the United Founda- 
tion Corporation of Union, N. J., with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after 322“ insert: Pro- 
vided, That the enactment of this legisla- 
tion shall not be construed as an inference 
of liability on the part of the United States 
Government.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


THOMAS HELMS AND OTHERS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 5424) for the 
relief of Thomas Helms and other em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Kinnman” and 
insert ‘Kinnan.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
1 Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 
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W. C. YARBROUGH 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 6932) for the 
relief of the estate of W. C. Yarbrough, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “in excess of 
10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

a Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ARNIE M. SANDERS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 7733) for the 
relief of Arnie M. Sanders, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, and page 2, line 1, strike 
out “in excess of 10 percent thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 1061) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the military departments to settle cer- 
tain claims for damage to, or loss of, 
property, or personal injury or death, 
not cognizable under any other law, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. LANE, WII IIS, 
and Porr. 


AMENDING MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 
OF 1954 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12181) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment of the Senate 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the fol- 
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lowing conferees: Messrs. MORGAN, CAR- 
NAHAN, ZABLOCKI, VorYs, and Jupp. 


MENSHIKOV MUST GO 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
proper that Nikolai Kurochkin, Third 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, be de- 
clared persona non grata because he 
violated the norms of behavior for dip- 
lomatic representatives. President Ei- 
senhower should forthwith declare Am- 
bassador Menshikov persona non grata 
as I urged in my speech here on May 19. 
I have discussed Menshikov’s activities 
with State Department officials occupy- 
ing high policy positions and not one 
has denied the fact that good and suf- 
ficient reasons exist to declare Menshikoy 
persona non grata. Russian Ambassador 
Menshikov has systematically violated 
the norms of behavior for diplomatic 
representatives by stating palpable lies, 
by going over the heads of the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State in making a direct appeal to 
Congress to prevent the rearming of the 
free and democratic German Federal 
Republic. In his direct appeal to Con- 
gress, Menshikov condemned the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization as a threat 
to the peace and predicted that a mili- 
tary catastrophe was inevitable if the 
West Germans were allowed to prepare 
their defenses against Russian Commu- 
nist aggression. 

It is high time that President Eisen- 
hower taught the Russians an object les- 
son that will make them think twice 
before taking further actions calculated 
to reduce American prestige in the world. 
Every American schoolboy knows who 
instigated the assault against American 
prestige in Lebanon and in Latin Amer- 
ica. Such an object lesson is long over- 
due, and failure to take such action only 
stimulates the Russians to go further 
with their overall program of discredit- 
ing the United States. We can be sure 
that there will be more degrading inci- 
dents of such Russian attempts so long 
as we maintain a position of passivity 
in the face of continued Russian insults 
and intimidations. 

The action taken by the Department of 
State a few days ago in declaring the 
Third Secretary of the Russian Embassy 
persona non grata stands as a symbol 
of uncertainty, timidity, and weakness. 
The real offender is Menshikov. He is 
doing damage on the American scene 10 
times more terrible than that of an or- 
dinary espionage agent, which is the case 
in the matter of the Third Secretary who 
was exposed and is now asked to leave 
our country. Menshikov, only yesterday, 
in a nationally televised program, stated 
boldly that he fully supported the Lenin 
concept of peaceful coexistence after Mr. 
Larry Spivak quoted Lenin as defining 
peaceful coexistence as a means of caus- 
ing internal strife in the free capitalist 
countries and a technique leading to the 
overthrow by force of governments based 
on law and order. 
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Only yesterday the president of Yale 
University, in a commencement address, 
put his finger on the terrible apathy 
which is strangling the will of our Na- 
tion to survive. He said: 

We have become too much a Nation of 
lookers and listeners, a Nation of spectators. 
Amidst the easy artificlality of our life the 
plethora of substitutes for learning and 
thinking, the innumerable devices for avoid- 
ing or delegating personal responsibility for 
our opinions, even for having any opinions, 
the fine edge of our faith has been dulled, 
our creative powers atrophied. 

We have had enough of the pious cant that 
says the sputniks were a good thing because 
they will wake us up, or that the reception 
of the Vice President in South America was 
a good thing because it showed up the weak- 
nesses in the good neighbor policy. This is 
worse than making a virtue of necessity. It 
is making a virtue of disaster. 

The worst of the disaster has not happened 
yet, but it easily might if we do not look 
these things in the face and recognize them 
for what they are—the results of a long 
cumulative process of self-deception. 


President Griswold of Yale University 
stated that— 

We are still potentially, if not actually, 
the most powerful Nation in the world. 

But he added that what was at stake 
was not our capacity to survive and de- 
fend “the perfect law of liberty” but “our 
will, our determination” to do it. 

Let no one be misled into believing 
that a declaration of Menshikov as per- 
sona non grata is tantamount to sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations. Just re- 
member that United States Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union George F. Kenna, in 
September 1952, was declared persona 
non grata by the Kremlin when, in 
Western Germany, he told the truth 
about the absence of freedom in the 
Soviet Union. The action by the Soviet 
Union did not cause the severance of 
diplomatic relations between the two 
Governments. The United States must 
demonstrate to the world that it main- 
tains its dignity and will not tolerate in 
the United States violations by the 
foreign representatives of the norms of 
behavior for diplomatic representatives. 
Any action short of declaring Menshikov 
persona non grata by President Eisen- 
hower would be taken as a sign of 
weakness by the Russian despots, 


PANAMA CANAL—LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLoop] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, almost 2 
years ago a mecting of the Presidents of 
the American nations at Panama City, 
Republic of Panama, July 21-22, 1956, 
attracted world attention on the Isthmus 
of Panama and the great canal project 
on which the economic well-being of the 
Republic of Panama largely depends. 
While public interest was thus focused 
toward the West, events of far greater 
significance were in the making in the 
Near East. 

Four days later, on July 26, what till 
then had been considered a geopolitical 
impossibility occurred—the nationaliza- 
tion by Egypt of the Suez Canal. Offi- 
cially indorsed by the Government of 
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Panama, this seizure of the Suez Canal 
started a chain of events affecting the 
Panama Canal that has never ended, a 
situation that I have watched closely. 

Though I addressed the House at con- 
siderable length on March 26 and April 
2, 1958, on the vitally important ques- 
tion of sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal, subsequent and most 
tragic events recently occurring on the 
isthmus together with statements of 
Panamanian leaders, now dramatized by 
the bitter experiences of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States during his 
visits in Latin America in early May, 
impel me to address the House further 
on this key element in our Isthmian 
Canal policy. 

RECENT ISTHMIAN REACTIONS TO THE 
SOVEREIGNTY QUESTION 

What are the events on the isthmus 
following my April 2 address that first 
attracted world attention? 

The first occurred on April 3, when 
the Liberal Party of Panama, in order 
to put President Ernesto de la Guardia, 
Jr., “on the spot,” announced plans for 
a petition to the Government of Pan- 
ama asking for rights to explore for oil 
and minerals in the Canal Zone. When 
requested to comment on this demand, 
I stated that such questions were legal 
and I hoped that constituted Panama- 
nian authorities would know how to deal 
with them. 

A second event was the publication in 
the Estrella de Panama on April 18, 
1958, of a statement by Sefior Don H. D. 
Aleman, Jr., chairman of the foreign re- 
lations committee of the National As- 
sembly of Panama. Some of its most 
significant points are summarized: 

First. Revealed that Panama now has 
in preparation a “White Book” to pre- 
sent to world opinion its views on the 
sovereignty question. 

Second. Stated that Panama would be 
ready at any time to submit this ques- 
tion to proper international courts for 
settlement. 

Third. Demand a larger share in 
toll receipts of the Panama Canal. 

Fourth. Quoted an April 18, 1906, 
statement by former Secretary of War 
William H. Taft out of historical con- 
text in justification of Panamanian 
views on the Canal Zone sovereignty 
question. 

AMBASSADOR ARIAS HIGHLY CRITICAL OF UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 

A third episode occurring in the 
United States was a major political ad- 
dress by Señor Don Ricardo M. Arias E., 
Ambassador of Panama to the United 
States, on April 29, 1958, at the Edmund 
A. Walsh School of Foreign Service of 
Georgetown University in this city. A 
grandnephew of Tomas Arias, one of the 
founding fathers of the Republic of 
Panama who, on December 4, 1903, 
signed the Panamanian certification of 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, Ambas- 
sador Arias should be well acquainted 
with isthmian history. I have the ad- 
dress of Ambassador Arias, which was 
placed in the Recor of May 28 by Rep- 
resentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., of 
New York. Its text, I assume, is correct, 

While Ambassador Arias’ Georgetown 
University address contains much that is 
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historically valid, it also features many 
statements and interpretations that cer- 
tainly can be challenged. However, since 
a detailed analysis would be too lengthy 
for our purposes today. I must limit 
myself to key points. 

In line with the lead from Sefior 
Aleman at Panama, Ambassador Arias 
likewise took up the sovereignty question 
and made this significant revelation: 

The foreign policy of my country during the 
last 50 years has been to exert every effort in 
order to obtain at least for Panama condi- 
tions similar to those granted by the United 
States to Colombia in January 1903. 


For this objective, he added: 


I am sure that in the end Panama will 
attain her purposes. 


Highly critical of the United States 
Government to which he attributed bad 
faith, the address went far beyond an 
objective historical discussion of the for- 
eign policy of the country to which he 
is accredited. Thus, I must question the 
propriety of its delivery in our midst for 
propaganda purposes. For the present, 
however, I shall only call attention 
thereto with this comment: if condi- 
tions were reversed and the United 
States Ambassador to Panama had made 
a similar public utterance critical of 
Panama, his recall would have been de- 
manded immediately by the Panamanian 
Government. 

CRISIS AT PANAMA CLEARLY FORESEEN 


That events on the isthmus were 
heading toward some incident affecting 
the efficient operation of the Panama 
Canal has long been evident. In early 
March of this year, I warned proper au- 
thority of this possibility, specifically 
mentioning that radical Panamanians 
might attempt to raise their flag in the 
Canal Zone. Also in my address to the 
House on April 2, I emphasized that we 
should not wait until some tragic inci- 
dent occurs to spur us to action. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, was I unduly ap- 
prehensive of the situation so extensively 
presented and documented in my two 
addresses? Far from it. Subsequent 
developments on the isthmus, which are 
now revealed in the light of tragic ex- 
periences of the Vice President in Lima 
and Caracas as parts of well-planned 
campaigns against the United States and 
for the overthrow of constitution] gov- 
ernment in Panama, have already oc- 
cured; and the end, I fear, is not yet. 

PANAMANIAN FLAG-RAISING INCIDENT IN 

CANAL ZONE 

In a carefully organized raid into 
Canal Zone on May 2, 1958, called Op- 
eration Sovereignty,” Panamanian Uni- 
versity students planted 72 Panamanian 
flags at various locations, including one 
in front of the canal administration 
building—an eventuality that I foresaw 
and had sought to prevent by timely 
notice. 

It is significant to note that the raid 
of flag planters was accompanied by 
Panamanian newspaper photographers 
who took pictures of some of the flag 
raisings, which were published in Pan- 
ama with reproductions in other coun- 
tries. Though it appears that some of 
these highly provocative incidents were 
witnessed by Canal Zone police, it is 
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indeed strange that no arrests or deten- 
tions were made for these breaches of 
the peace and the trespassers were al- 
lowed to leave the Canal Zone without 
obstruction. 

This flag-planting demonstration, Mr. 
Speaker, was not a simple matter that 
can be dismissed as mere student pranks 
or enthusiasms. Instead, it was a calcu- 
lated move in worldwide psychological 
warfare of communistic pattern against 
the United States. It promptly received 
extensive coverage in Latin America and 
also in the Soviet presss. No doubt it 
will be exploited to the maximum ad- 
vantage of those seeking to wrest con- 
trol of the canal enterprise from the 
United States. 

The only action taken by Canal Zone 
police was to collect the flags and give 
them to Panamanian officials who re- 
turned them to the students. Had the 
conditions of the flag-raising incident 
been in reverse order, with North Amer- 
icans invading the Republic of Panama 
as participants in such provocations, 
authorities of Panama would have 
dealt with them with the utmost vigor. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF FLAG-RAISING INCIDENT REC< 

OGNIZED IN UNITED STATES 


The significance of the flag-raising 
incident in the Canal Zone, so well cov- 
ered in the press, was instantly recog- 
nized in the United States. The Pana- 
ma Canal Society of Washington, D. C., 
composed of surviving builders and oth- 
ers long associated with the canal 
enterprise, members of the Armed 
Forces and Foreign Service who have 
seen duty on the isthmus and know its 
problems and dangers at firsthand, took 
prompt action. 

On the occasion of its 23d annual 
meeting in the Nation’s Capital on May 
10, 1958, the society in a notable pro- 
gram devoted to a discussion of the ad- 
ministration of the Panama Canal un- 
der the Reorganization Act of 1950— 
Thompson act—adopted resolutions that 
strongly reinforce the views I have re- 
peatedly stressed as to what should be 
done by the Congress with respect to 
the present situation at Panama, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C., RE HOUSE Concur- 
RENT RESOLUTION 205 
Whereas at the 23d annual meeting of the 

Panama Canal Society of Washington, D. O., 

held on May 10, 1957, it adopted by unani- 

mous vote, resolutions declaring that the 

Congress should, by formal action, reaffirm 

the long established and practiced policy 

of the United States in holding that it exer- 
cises complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, in 
perpetuity, under solemn treaty provisions, 
for the maintenance and operation of the 
canal and the government of the zone; and 

Whereas there was introduced in the 
House June 6, 1957, by Congressman DANTEL 
J. Foo, of Pennsylvania, House Concurrent 
Resolution 205 providing “That (1) it is the 
sense and judgment of the Congress that the 
United States should not, in any wise, sur- 
render to any other government or authority 
its jurisdiction over, and control of, the 
Canal Zone, and its ownership, control, man- 
agement, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, in accordance 
with existing treaty provisions; and that 


(2) it is to the best interests—not only of 
the United States—but, as well, of all na- 
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tions and peoples—that all the powers, du- 
ties, authority, and obligations of the United 
States be continued in accordance with ex- 
isting treaty provisions”; and 

Whereas recent unfortunate and highly 
provocative incidents occurring in Panama 
and the Canal Zone, furnish added and im- 
perative reasons for the adoption of the 
indicated House concurrent resolution: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved by the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D. C., at its 23d annual meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., May 10, 1958, as 
follows: 

1. That it respectfully urges upon the 
Congress the wisdom and grave importance 
of adopting House Concurrent Resolution 
205 as early as may be possible. 

2. That copies of these resolutions of the 
Society be furnished to the Congress, the 
press, and other Panama Canal societies. 

DISORDERS SPREAD TO TERMINAL CITIES 


The Isthmian disorders, however, did 
not stop with the flag-raising demon- 
stration in the Canal Zone. On the even- 
ing of May 5, university students, em- 
boldened by their flag-raising triumph in 
the Canal Zone, marched on the presi- 
dential palace in Panama City to de- 
mand the taking of immediate steps in 
behalf of Panamanian sovereignty. It 
was on this occasion that President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., yielding to 
their demands, announced his intention 
to ask that the Panamanian flag fly 
over the Canal Zone. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that of the flags returned from the 
Canal Zone 59 were carried by the stu- 
dents to the palace. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that the Government of Pan- 
ama apparently followed the lead of 
radical and heedless students in the 
formulation of its foreign policy with 
respect to the canal. 

Encouraged by what appeared to them 
as a further victory, the radical ele- 
ments in Panama promptly turned their 
guns on their own Government. Amidst 
scenes of wild disorder Panaman- 
ian students marched on the palace de- 
manding dismissal of the Minister of Ed- 
ucation and improvement of education 
facilities in public schools. Serious riot- 
ing in Panama City broke out on May 20, 
and spread to Colon the next day. 

After 6 days of street fighting and 
bloodshed, requiring use of the National 
Guard, President de la Guardia claimed 
a decisive victory in suppressing the up- 
rising that he considered had aimed at 
overthrowing his government. He also 
stated that though not implicated in the 
beginning of these troubles, Communist 
Leanora and fellow travelers had taken 
part. 

These scenes of political turmoil, in 
which many were killed and more 
wounded, Mr. Speaker, took place in the 
Panamanian terminal cities of the Pan- 
ama Canal, almost within a stone’s 
throw of the canal itself. That this state 
of disorder is a continuing process is 
shown by the fact that at this moment in 
Panama City there are immured in the 
National University, which has some 
strange immunity, some 500 students be- 
sieged by the Panamanian National 
Guard. 

These situations justfy and emphasize 
once again the wisdom of the framers of 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, which 
had granted to the United States the 
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right and authority to maintain public 
order in the cities of Panama and Colon 
and adjacent areas—a right which, at 
the instance of Panama, has been subse- 
quently abrogated through treaty provi- 
sions. 

SECRETARY HAY OUTLINES UNITED STATES 

POLICY, 1904 

Let us now return to the question of 
sovereignty raised by both Chairman 
Aleman and Ambassador Arias, which 
has been so effectively propagandized by 
the flag raiders in the Canal Zone. It is 
nothing new. Instead, it is merely the 
“zombi” of an old issue that has been 
periodically dragged out of its tomb. 
However, because these officials have 
brought it up, I feel that it is incumbent 
on someone to set the record straight 
with materials that they ignored or over- 
looked. 

In a note dated May 25, 1904, from 
Secretary of Government ‘Thomas 
Arias, one of the revolutionary junta of 
1903, addressed to Gov. George W. 
Davis of the Canal Zone, Secretary Arias 
made the following statement: 

The Government of the Republic of Pan- 
ama considers that upon the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty for opening an 
interoceanic canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama its jurisdiction ceased over the zone. 


Although the earliest American offi- 
cials were scrupulous in complying with 
treaty provisions, the Republic of Pan- 
ama was only a few months old when 
its leaders, following the note of Secre- 
tary Arias, presented the sovereignty 
question to United States officials. In a 
comprehensive reply to the Panamanian 
Government on October 24, 1904, that is 
still classic—Foreign Relations, 1904, 
pages 613-630—Secretary of State Hay 
asserted that “the great object to be ac- 
complished by the treaty is to enable the 
United States to construct the canal by 
the expenditure of public funds of the 
United States—funds created by the col- 
lection of taxes” and that “the position 
of the United States is that the words 
‘for the construction, maintenance, op- 
eration, sanitation, and protection of the 
said canal’ were not intended as a limi- 
tation on the grant, but are a declara- 
tion of the inducement prompting the 
Republic of Panama to make the 
grant”—of the Canal Zone to the United 
States in perpetuity. 

Though Secretary Hay mentioned the 
term “titular sovereign of the Canal 
Zone,” he declared that such sovereign 
is “mediatized by its own acts, solemnly 
declared and publicly proclaimed by 
treaty stipulations, induced by a desire 
to make possible the completion of a 
great work which will confer inestima- 
ble benefit on the people of the isthmus 
and the nations of the world.” He 
stated that it was difficult to conceive of 
a country contemplating the abandon- 
ment of such a “high and honorable a 
position, in order to engage in an en- 
deavor to secure what at best is a ‘bar- 
ren scepter.’ ” 

SECRETARY TAFT EMPHASIZES UNITED STATES 
ISTHMIAN POLICY, 1905-6 

Later, on April 18, 1906, when testify- 
ing before the Senate Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals—hearings, volume III. 
page 2527—Secretary of War Taft, when 
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commenting on article HI of the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty, stated: 

It is peculiar in not conferring sovereignty 
directly upon the United States, but in giv- 
ing to the United States the powers which 
it would have if it were sovereign. This 
gives rise to the obvious implication that a 
mere titular sovereignty is reserved in the 
Panamanian Government. Now, I agree that 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind a titular sovereign- 
ty is like what Governor Allen, of Ohio, once 
characterized as a barren ideality, but to the 
Spanish or Latin mind poetic and sentimen- 
tal, enjoying the intellectual refinements, 
and dwelling much on names and forms it 
is by no means unimportant, 

Prior to that, on January 12, 1905, Sec- 
retary Taft, when discussing the question 
of jurisdiction in a report to President 
Theodore Roosevelt, wrote: 

The truth is that while we have all the 
attributes of sovereignty necessary in the 
construction, maintenance, and protection of 
the canal, the very form in which these at- 
tributes are conferred in the treaty seems 
to preserve the titular sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone in the Republic of Panama, and 
as we have conceded to us complete judicial 
and police power and control over the zone 
and the two ports at the end of the canal, 
I can see no reason for creating a resentment 
on the part of the people of the isthmus by 
quarreling over that which is dear to them 
but which to us is of no real moment what- 
ever (hearings before Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, 1907, vol. III, p. 2399). 


This was a courteous effort of Secre- 
tary Taft to sooth the sensibilities of our 
Panamanian friends but never with the 
thought or purpose of surrendering the 
actual, necessary, and exclusive sover- 
eignty of the United States over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal as clearly 
provided by the 1903 treaty, and as has 
been interpreted, asserted, and main- 
tained by the United States through all 
the years of canal history. Certainly, 
Mr. Taft, as Secretary of War and Presi- 
dent of the United States, never directly 
or indirectly urged or practiced any de- 
parture from the well established policy 
of the United States with respect to its 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal. 
SECRETARY HUGHES REINFORCES OUR POSITION, 

1923 

When the subject of sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone came up again in discussions 
with Dr. Ricardo J. Altaro, Minister of 
Panama to the United States, Secretary 
of State Charles Evans Hughes, on Oc- 
tober 15, 1923, stated: 

The grant to the United States of all the 
rights, power, and authority which it would 

if it were sovereign of the territory 
described, and to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by Panama of any such sovereignty, 
is conclusive upon the question you raise. 
The position of this Government upon this 
point was clearly and definitely set forth in 
the note of Mr. Hay to Mr. de Obaldia of 
Sm 24, 1904. (Foreign Relations, 1923, 
vol, II. 


Secretary Hughes reiterated this stand 
on December 15, 1923, in a conversation 
with Dr. Alfaro, declaring with a re- 
freshing degree of candor that the United 
States Government “would never recede 
from the position which it had taken in 
the note of Secretary Hay in 1904. This 
Government could not and would not en- 
ter into any discussion affecting its full 
right to deal with the Canal Zone under 
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article III of the Treaty of 1903 as if it 
were sovereign of the Canal Zone and to 
the entire exclusion of any sovereign 
rights or authority on the part of Pan- 
ama“ Foreign Relations, 1923, volume 
III, page 684. 

Moreover, Secretary Hughes added: 

It was an absolute futility for the Pana- 
manian government to expect any American 
Administration, no matter what it was, any 
President or any Secretary of State, ever to 
surrender any part of these rights which the 
United States had acquired under the 
Treaty of 1903. 


To this I would add the comment 
that it would be unthinkable that pres- 
ent day responsible authorities of the 
United States would take a contrary 
position. 


PANAMA: A “RESIDUARY” LEGATEE 


In my address to the House on March 
26, 1958, I described the Canal Zone as 
constitutionally acquired territory of the 
United States, which description was de- 
rived from a copious documentation and 
canal history. It is pertinent here to 
stress again that the framers of the 1903 
canal treaty, both of Panama and the 
United States, knew what they were 
doing. 

The grant of the Canal Zone for canal 
purposes was made in perpetuity. Thus 
it is most significant that the 1903 treaty 
provided that annuities were to be paid 
only “during the life of this convention”, 
which could be modified or changed. 
The treaty also contained provisions for 
a change in status of the Republic of 
Panama through its “union or confed- 
eration” with other states. Thus, the 
Panama Canal set up was created for 
all time and all contingencies. 

In the light of the perspective that is 
now possible what is left for Panama 
in connection with its claim of “titular 
sovereignty,” which has been variously 
described by Secretaries of State as an 
“absolute futility,” a “barren ideality,” 
and a “barren scepter’? At best that 
country is a mere residuary legatee with 
justifiable claims for the Canal Zone 
only in the event of the United States 
ceasing to maintain and operate the 
Panama Canal. In such case, as I have 
stated heretofore, the United States 
would not raise any objection to Pana- 
manian reassumption of the indicated 
sovereignty. 

On this phase of the case I would sub- 
mit that if the United States should ever 
abandon the Panama Canal it would 
indeed be a sad day for all nations, and 
especially for Panama. In such event the 
whole world would come tumbling down 
to envelop and destroy the Panama- 
nian Republic. 

Meanwhile, as set forth in my March 
26, 1958, address, the Canal Zone re- 
mains as part of the constitutionally ac- 
quired domain of the United States. 


RED PLOTS WELL PLANNED 


Mr. Speaker, the international com- 
munistic conspiracy does not operate 
blindfolded. Instead, it thinks and it 
plans in terms of generations and makes 
its moves with ruthless calculation. The 
series of incidents from the flag-raising 
in the Canal Zone on May 2, on through 
the assaults on the Vice President at 
Caracas on May 13, and the serious dis- 
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orders in Panama, May 19-21, 1958, can- 
not be viewed as isolated occurrences, 
for they are alike and have the same 
common denominator. All were per- 
petrated by so-called university stu- 
dents, all had trained leaders, and all 
all were executed with the ruthless skill 
and precision characteristic of the Red 
pattern. 

Of these disorders, those affecting the 
operation of the Panama Canal, though 
less publicized, have the greatest signifi- 
cance. The aim has been to drive the 
United States from the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama; and if this should fail then to 
utilize the canal for the purpose of fan- 
ning to flame anti-American feeling 
throughout Latin America. 

The time for our Nation to make its 
position clear is long overdue. ‘The 
trend of events over a long period makes 
our course unmistakable. Every day 
that passes stresses the urgency for a 
strong policy declaration by the Con- 
gress that there will be no further 
changes in the basic canal treaty setup 
and that the United States is not going 
to stand for further liquidations of its 
power and authority in and about the 
Canal Zone. Temporization on the sub- 
ject helps neither Panama nor the 
United States. 

To protect our interests in the current 
situation with respect to the Panama 
Canal, we have adequate legal means 
under solemn treaty obligations. 

TREATYMAKING REQUIRES INFORMED 
NEGOTIATORS 

In view of the attitude evidenced by 
certain Panamanian officials and provoc- 
ative actions by radical elements using 
Panama as a sanctuary for hostile propa- 
ganda against the United States, will not 
searching queries naturally arise in the 
minds of American taxpayers concerning 
our relations with Panama? Will they 
not ask why should our tax money be 
used to finance such a tropical luxury as 
a $23 million proposed toll-free bridge 
at Balboa, replacing adequate free ferry 
service? Will they not also ask why 
they should bear the cost of ceding to 
Panama, without adequate consideration 
or provision for alternative facilities, of 
the terminal yards and passenger sta- 
tions of the Panama Railroad? Will 
they not inquire into why the Hotel 
Washington in Colon should be given to 
Panama without compensation or re- 
placement? Of course, they will ask 
these embarrassing questions about our 
conduct of Isthmian affairs, and many 
more. 

Obviously, the present situation is not 
a sudden development. As shown in my 
previous addresses it goes back to the 
Huli-Alfaro Treaty of 1936—a treaty 
negotiated about the same time that the 
United States recognized Soviet Russia. 

Featured by a serious weakening of 
United States rights and authority in the 
isthmian area but without changing the 
fundamental provisions for the perpetual 
grant of the Canal Zone for canal pur- 
poses, the process of erosion was ad- 
vanced in the 1955 treaty. 

While the explanations of this deterio- 
rating situation are complex, an exami- 
nation of available records discloses that 
Panamanian negotiators overmatch 
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United States negotiators. The Pana- 
manians were far better informed and 
the Americans appear to have been un- 
informed professional appeasers. 
CONGRESS SHOULD ACT PROMPTLY 


As shown by extensive records that 
from time to time I have detailed to the 
House the Isthmian area is a region that 
has been long featured by partisan and 
mercurial politics. It would be utterly 
futile to attempt to operate the Panama 
Canal with efficiency and in keeping with 
treaty obligations should such activities 
be permitted to invade the Canal Zone, 
as was clearly foreseen by the authors of 
the 1903 treaty, both in Panama and in 
the United States. They drafted the 
treaty to guard against such intolerable 
conditions as we have recently witnessed 
in the Canal Zone and in the terminal 
cities. Only by freedom from political 
considerations of any country can sta- 
bility in the Canal Zone be guaranteed. 

To that end, I urge with all the force 
at my command the prompt passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 205 of the 
present Congress. 

In order that the Congress and the 
people of the United States may have 
some of the documentation on which my 
remarks are based, I quote a selection of 
news stories from Panamanian, Latin 
American, and United States newspapers, 
as follows: 


[From the Panama American of May 2, 
1958] 

STUDENTS PLANT 50 REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 

FLAGS IN CANAL ZONE—Raip DESIGNED To 
REAFFIRM SOVEREIGNTY 


Panamanian university students, launch- 
ing Operation Sovereignty, claim to have 
planted about fifty Panamanian flags on the 
Canal Zone today. 

The Students’ Union issued a communi- 
que saying the students were instructed not 
to violate any Canal Zone traffic rules, not 
to enter military reservations, and to respect 
the United States flag. 

The communique described the raid as a 
symbolic act aimed at reaffirming Pana- 
manian sovereignty over the Canal Zone, 
and calling to national and international 
attention problems between Panama and 
the United States concerning the canal. 

None of the students was picked up by the 
zone police. 

An official spokesman said the Panama- 
nian foreign office was “considering the deli- 
cate situation” which the students had 
created. 

Canal Zone officials had no comment. 

Canal Zonians in general took the whole 
affair as a joke. 

Places in which the flags were planted in- 
cluded the Canal Zone side of the Fourth 
of July, the Prado, the Thatcher Ferry, and 
in front of the Administration Building. 

The flag in front of the Administration 
Building was planted by a group of five 
students traveling in an automobile. 

In full view of the building's astonished 
white-collar workers they tried to plant one 
flag firmly in the center of the grass circle 
by the main door. 

The mast of the students’ flag broke, but 
they managed to stick the stump into the 
turf before taking off at speed. 

The Canal Zone cop on duty at the build- 
ing walked over calmly, respectfully folded 
the flag, and took it into his police booth. 

In other places the students placed the 
flags so insecurely that they fell to the 
ground. American observers, mindful of 
the manner in which the Stars and Stripes 
are never permitted to touch the ground, 
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commented that the students did not seem 
to have much patriotic respect for their own 


flag. 

Students Union President Carlos Arellano 
Lennox, in a manifesto to the people of 
Panama, declared that statements by Con- 
gressmen and certain tions in the 
United States have revealed an intention to 
establish a United States colony or protec- 
torate in the zone. 

The manifesto said that Operation Sov- 
ereignty was intended to demonstrate the 
feeling of Panamanian students in favor of 
a fundamental revision of the treaties be- 
tween the United States and Panama. Such 
& revision would seek to realize Panama's 
rights and demands. 


[From the Panama Star and Herald of May 3, 
1958] 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA FLAG PLANTED IN CANAL 
ZONE BY STUDENTS IN SURPRISE MOVE 

The Panamanian flag was planted in the 
Canal Zone by Panama University students 
yesterday morning in a well-planned sur- 
prise operation that created what the for- 
eign office termed a delicate situation.” 

Thirty-nine flags were removed by the 
Canal Zone police from various spots in An- 
con and Balboa. A student spokesman said 
72 flags were used in the operation and 
indicated the same banners were planted in 
spots not readily visible to police. 

The incident brought immediate diplo- 
matic repercussions. Robert Acly, Counsel- 
lor of the United States Embassy in Panama, 
called on Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd 
at noon yesterday. There was no announce- 
ment if a formal protest was lodged. 

An embassy spokesman said: “The embas- 
sy is awaiting a full report from the gov- 
ernor’s office in the Canal Zone, In the 
meantime, we are watching the situation 
with interest. There will be no further 
comment pending the receipt of the report.” 

The Panama Foreign Office said, “The 
Foreign Office is considering the delicate sit- 
uation which has developed as a result of 
the symbolic act which took place this 
morning when a group of youths belonging 
to the Union of University Students of Pana- 
ma raised the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
Zone.” 

A Panama Canal spokesman said: “The 
action is ridiculous and not worthy of of- 
ficial notice.” 

There was official concern that the inci- 
dent might be followed by new demonstra- 
tions within the Canal Zone that could 
result in violence. 

The operation, named Operation Sover- 
eignty in a University Students Union an- 
nouncement, was carried out at 10:15 a. m. 

Groups of students—handpicked for the 
operation—were posted at the sites which 
had been chosen for the flag-planting. At 
10:15 a. m. (their watches had been syn- 
chronized prior to the operation) each group 
moved to its assigned post, planted the flags 
and left. 

Their instructions were to offer no resist- 
ance in the event of arrest, to keep away 
from military reservations and not to run. 
(All of the men participating in the opera- 
tion) (some young women took part also) 
were required to wear coats, in order not 
to give the impression that vagrants were 
involved. 

At least two of the groups were accom- 
punied by photographers alerted just before 
the operation was carried out. 

Simultaneously with the planting of the 
flugs, other university student teams were 
calling at 10:15 a. m. at the Presidential 
Palace, the Foreign Office, the office of the 
dean of the university and the office of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the National 
Assembly to report that the operation was 
being carried out. Another group of stu- 
dents rode up Central Avenue in cars, carry- 
ing the Panamanian flag. 
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4. 

Carlos Arellano Lennox, president of the 
university union, spoke over a local radio 
station, announcing that the operation had 
just been carried out. 

The first report of what was happening 
came from the Administration Building. At 
10:15 a. m., four men walked to the center 
of the grass circle in front of the Admin- 
istration Building, planted the Panamanian 
flag which was on a wooden staff 7 feet long 
(the staff broke on the first try) and then 
posed by the flag while a fifth man took 
their picture with the Administration 
Building in the background. 

The group then went back to an uniden- 
tified automobile and left via Heights Road. 
(Zone police said the men ran; a member 
of the student group said they walked.) 

The flag planted in front of the building 
was of good quality cloth and measured 3 by 
5 feet. 

The other flags were made of cheesecloth 
and measured 12 by 18 inches. Under each 
flag was a blue ar pennant with the 
initials UEN (Union de Estudiantes Uni- 
versitarios) in white. 

Zone police reported that other flags were 
planted as follows: 10 on La Boca Road, 1 
in front of the Balboa Service Center, 9 
along the Balboa Prado, 3 in the Ancon 
residential area, 6 on Frangipani Street, 4 
near the Tivoli Guest House, 3 on Fourth 
of July Avenue in front of the district court 
building, and 1 in front of the Civil Affairs 
Building. 

There were reports of other banners 
planted at the Chinese garden near Corozal 
and on the main thoroughfare in Cocoli and 
near Rodman. 

All of the flags were removed and taken 
to the Balboa police station. 

No arrests were made, although in some 
instances the demonstrators could have 
been detained. Authorities said the dem- 
onstrators, if arrested, could have been 
charged with disturbing the peace. 

Immediately after the incident, zone po- 
lice set up a reinforced patrol along the 
Panama City-Canal Zone boundary line. 

Student President Arellano Lennox said 
last night the movement was not anti- 
American, pro-Communist or connected 
with any political organization. It was a 
strictly student move, he emphasized, aimed 
at bringing to the attention of the people 
of the United States the juridical situation 
in the Canal Zone. 

Arellano Lennox pointed out that in Spain 
and Japan—the former a neutral in the last 
war and the latter an enemy country—the 
flags of those nations fly at American bases 
in the two countries; yet Panama, which 
has been the United States ally, is denied 
the right to fly its flag in its own territory 
in the Canal Zone. 

Arellano Lennox, who is an instructor in 
a private Catholic school in Panama, said 
the operation was aimed to show that while 
Panama is a weak country, there is a vigil- 
ant youth ready to affirm Panama's rights 
whenever necessary. He reiterated the stu- 
dents’ demand that Panama receive a fair 
share of benefits from the Panama Canal. 
(In a formal statement earlier, the Univer- 
sity Students Union reaffirmed its goal for 
a fundamental revision of the Panama 
Canal treaties.) 

The student president pointed out that 
students went into the Canal Zone not to 
haul down any flags, but to plant the Pana- 
manian flag. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, of 
May 3, 1958] 
PANAMA ADVISER Ams VIEWS 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PaNaMa CITY, PaNAMA.—Diogenes de la 
Rosa, top economic adviser to President de 
la Guardia of Panama, has frequently been 
termed, “the leading Marxist intellectual 
in Latin America. 
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Apprehension has been expressed here 
5 about the influence of Señor 

e Rosa on the President's thinking and 
resultant decisions. 

Asking concerning his Marxists beliefs, 
Sefior de la Rosa answered, “I am a Marxist 
but not an orthodox Marxist. I don’t ac- 
cept the whole system. I believe it repre- 
sents a good method to study the social 
phenomenon but it is not for me a dogma.” 

One matter on which Sefior de la Rosa 
is especially vehement is that he is not a 
Communist. Asked if communism as prac- 
ticed in the Soviet Union would be beneficial 
for Panama, he replied, “Absolutely not, I 
do not believe communism meets the basic 
problem in human needs, It does not do 
so in Russia and it would not do so in Pan- 
ama. Technologically and economically, 
communism accomplishes much. But the 
Russian man does not live better because 
of communism.” 

Sefior de la Rosa added that he did not 
believe that complete acceptance of Marx- 
ism would be beneficial to the people of 
Panama. 


POWERS EXCEED POST 


Officially, Diogenes de la Rosa is Executive 
Director of the National Economic Council 
of Panama, reporting directly to the Presi- 
dent. But he is more than this. He assists 
President de la Guardia in the preparation 
Se speeches and determination of 
policy. 

He said, “I gather the facts and assemble 
the information and the President writes 
the speeches. I also draft laws and executive 
decrees. I make investigations for the Presl- 
dent in everything but political matters. 
I do not mix in politics at all.” 

The adviser revealed that the President 
uses him as go-between and mediator be- 
tween the executive power and certain 
groups. For example, he acted as go-between 
enabling President de la Guardia to make 
a special, unannounced arrangement with 
the student federation at Panama University 
aimed at keeping the students under control. 

Those who oppose Sefior de la Rosa’s im- 
portant post contend that the President 
must make decisions based often on facts 
submitted by his adviser and that these 
facts may contain some impartation of 
Sefior de la Rosa’s saturation for 30 years in 
certain Marxist philosophies. 


ACCUSATIONS RESENTED 


President de la Guardia resents the accu- 
sations against his adviser and the insinua- 
tions that his thinking is guided by Sefior 
de la Rosa. 

Nevertheless, it is known that the Presi- 
dent is cognizant of the Marxist und 
of de la Rosa and, privately, does not deny 
it; that the President considers Sefior de la 
Rosa’s value to him as an adviser far out- 
weighs the negative aspects, and that the 
President considers himself capable of 
straining out any possible interpolations in 
de la Rosa-prepared reports and drafts. 

It is rumored that within the President's 
own cabinet and elsewhere, some question 
the chief executive’s ability to distinguish 
between his own conclusions and those of 
Sefior de la Rosa. Of course, part of this 
may be attributed to the strong jealousy 
here of Sefior de la Rosa’s unquestioned in- 
fluence with the President. 

Sefior de la Rosa’s official representation of 
the Panama Government abroad has been 
protested by groups in Panama. He is pres- 
ently attending an economic council in 
Guatemala. Of this he said, “There is a 
considerable plan for an integration of the 
economy of the Central American countries, 
and, in my opinion, Panama must cooperate 
in this integration,” 


AFFILIATION DENIED 


The presidential adviser said that there is 
no organization of Marxists in Panama; he 
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had never been affiliated with the Commu- 
nist Party; and he has had no political affili- 
ation since 1948 when he left the Socialist 
Party in which he had been a leader. 

For the record, Sefior de la Rosa has served 
as adviser to several Latin-American presi- 
dents and has traveled widely in this area. 
He is a prolific writer. 

Señor de la Rosa said he is part of the 
generation that brought student revolution 
throughout Latin America in the years 1918 
to 1925. He spoke of the Soviet revolution 
of 1917 as being an instructor for his gen- 
eration, and added, “Everywhere I go in 
Latin America today, I find ready contacts 
with the people of my generation because 
we all share the same ideas.” 

The people of the United States do not 
realize it, but they lack the “simpatia” of 
the Panama people, according to Sefior de la 
Rosa. He said this was very dangerous be- 
cause such “simpatia” is essential to the 
proper defense of the Panama Canal. He 

ted that There is no ‘simpatia’ for the 
United States in the Republic of Panama.” 


DANGER CITED 


The presidential adviser was asked if this 
lack of “simpatía” meant that the Pana- 
manian people might undertake to aid an 
enemy of the United States in time of war. 
Sefior de la Rosa answered, “That is exactly 
what I mean and it is very dangerous.” 

Commenting further on United States- 
Panama relations, he added, “All the people 
of Panama feel a great resentment toward 
the United States. We have the impression 
that the United States does not wish to 
comply with its promises made in the 1936 
and 1955 Treaties. The Panamanians don’t 
believe that the United States keeps its 
promises to Panama.” 

Sefior de la Rosa, who considers himself 
an objective observer of the United States, 
spoke of United States failure to get close 
to the people of Latin America. He said the 
United States is losing the battle for public 
opinion in Latin America because it lacks a 
psychological penetration into the con- 
sciousness of the Latin-American countries. 

Sefior de la Rosa is sometimes accused 
of being pro-Soviet and anti-America. Asked 
about this, he replied, “That is not so. I 
am an enemy of the Soviet. I am not un- 
friendly to the United States. I criticize and 
oppose certain policies of the United States. 
I consider certain of these policies detri- 
mental to the interests of my country and 
to all of Latin America. But I am not a 
foe of the United States.” 

He indicated that the policies he opposed 
Were economic. He said he strongly believed 
that the United States was restraining trade 
in Latin America. 


ECONOMIC AID SOUGHT 


Sefior de la Rosa says he believes the 
United States should give more economic aid 
to iis America, and less military equip- 
ment. 

Panama's present problem, he said, is the 
need to create an economy. He says, “To me, 
that means we need capitalism and not so- 
cialism. Socialism cannot solve the problem 
now and capital is needed. However, with 
capital I am seeking far better salaries for 
laborers and a raising of the standard of liv- 
ing. This adds up to a progressive capital- 
ism.” 
Getting this capital is not easy. Native 
Panama investors will not put their money in 
low-return farming and betterment projects 
and low-cost housing, he said. Sefior de la 
Rosa stated that the state would have to 
provide the funds for agricultural aid, edu- 
cational aid, improved sanitation, and pub- 
lic health, more and better roads, and the 
like. But the state lacks funds. 

A foreign loan is being contemplated at 
the present time. The sum of $30 million at 
this time would meet Panama's pressing 
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needs and permit great progress to be made, 
the financial adviser considers. 

The highly publicized demands of certain 
Panama politicos for 50 percent of the rev- 
enues of the Panama Canal, and other such 
fanciful proposals, do not arouse much in- 
terest in Sefior de la Rosa. 

What he would like to see is a definite 
program by the United States to aid Panama 
with a stated sum of money each year for 
several years. This would enable setting 
up programs to accomplish some lasting 
good, Sefior de la Rosa told this corres- 
pondent, and added that he has a plan for 
it if the funds are forthcoming. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 6, 1958] 
PANAMA SEEKS To FLY Her FLAG Over CANAL 


PANAMA, May 6.—President Ernesto De La 
Guardia, Jr., says he is going to ask the 
United States at once to let the Panama- 
nian flag fly over the Canal Zone. 

The President sent that word out last 
night to a student demonstration demand- 
ing that Panama reassert its sovereignty 
rights over the Canal Zone. The United 
States operates the waterway and controls 
the zone 5 miles wide on each side of it 
under a perpetual lease. 

About 100 students marched on the presi- 
dential palace carrying 59 of the Pana- 
manian flags they had planted at various 
points in the Canal Zone Friday in what 
they called “Operation Sovereignty.” Canal 
Zone authorities returned the flags to the 
Panamanian government. 

[From the Panama Star and Herald of May 

6, 1958] 

PANAMA WILL Move ron Flad To FLY IN 
ZONE—PRESIDENT GIVES WORD AT STUDENT 
DEMONSTRATION — UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
PARADE CARRYING FLAGS PLANTED IN ZONE; 
BANNERS RETURNED YESTERDAY 


President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., sent 
word to a student demonstration last night 
that his administration will undertake im- 
mediately the necessary steps to have the 
Panamanian flag fly in the Canal Zone. 

The message was conveyed by Carlos Arel- 
lano Lennox, president of the university 
students union, from the balcony of the 
Presidential Palace as President de la 
Guardia stood beside him. 

De la Guardia had excused himself from 
addressing the demonstrators because of a 
hoarse throat. 

A group of about 100 university students 
had paraded earlier along the entire length 
of Central Avenue to the Presidential palace, 

the Panamanian banners which 
they planted in various spots in the Canal 
Zone last Friday. 

The students said their Operation Sover- 
eignty was aimed at reasserting Panama’s 
rights of sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 

Fifty-nine flags were returned Monday by 
Canal Zone authorities to a an 
official and were in turn delivered to the 
university students. Lt. Col. Raul Arias, 
aid to President de la Guardia, received the 
flags at the Balboa Police Station from Cap- 
tain Gaddis Wall, district commander. The 
return of the flags was requested on instruc- 
tions from President de la Guardia. 

The banners were delivered by Colonel 
Arias at the residence of Student President 
Arellano Lennox, 

The university students’ parade started at 
6 p. m. from the plaza opposite the Foreign 

building. Marching without a po- 
lice escort, the students bucked the heavy 
Central Avenue traffic at the start of their 
march, but by the time they reached the 
downtown section they were at the head of 
the line of vehicles and the avenue was clear 
of traffic. 

The flag-bearing students were preceded 
by @ caravan of 7 vehicles, including 1 
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equipped with loudspeakers over which mar- 
tial airs and typical Panamanian music was 
played. 

There was applause from balconies and 
from the sidewalks for the marchers. 

At Santa Ana Plaza, the students halted 
and sang the national anthem. 

After the demonstrators reached the Presi- 
dential palace, a delegation of students 
headed by Arellano Lennox went upstairs to 
talk with the President. 

The conference lasted about half an hour. 
On the street, the demonstrators chanted for 
De la Guardia to come out and an announcer 
called on the President “to do your duty and 
salute the flag.” 

The chief executive came out on the bal- 
cony with the student delegation. Arellano 
Lennox, addressing the demonstrators who 
had been joined by several hundred citizens, 
said the delegation had informed the Presi- 
dent that the youth of Panama demanded 
that before any bases are granted for inter- 
continental missiles the Panamanian flag 
should fly in the Canal Zone. 

This was a reference to a recent request by 
the United States for a survey of hilltops in 
Panamanian territory for use as radar sites. 
The results of the survey have not been dis- 
closed. 

Arellano said the President was told also 
that the youth demanded that before any 
more concessions are made to the United 
States, Panama's rights in the Canal Zone 
be recognized. He added that it was Pan- 
ama’s duty to help hemisphere defenses, but 
that did not mean submitting to more hu- 
miliations. 

As Arellano concluded his brief report, the 
demonstrators took up a chant for President 
De la Guardia to speak. 

Arellano announced that the chief execu- 
tive excused himself from speaking because 
of a hoarse throat. There were boos from 
the crowd. Arellano signaled for silence and 
added that the President’s message was that 
starting today the Government will under- 
take the necessary investigations and steps 
to have the Panamanian flag fly in the Canal 
Zone. There was applause. 

The President immediately withdrew in- 
side, followed by the student delegation. 
The demonstrators on the street began dis- 
persing. 

The demonstration was orderly. There 
were scattered cries of “Down with the 
gringos!” 


[From the Panama American of May 6, 1958] 


UNITED STATES-REPUBLIC OF PANAMA FLAG 
NEGOTIATIONS EXPECTED IN WASHINGTON SOON 

Panama will shortly open negotiations 
with the authorities in Washington with 
the aim of authorizing the flying of the 
Panama flag alongside the Stars and Stripes 
in the Canal Zone, it was believed in well- 
informed circles today. 

Such negotiations would be the logical 
next step following President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr.'s assurance to Panama Univer- 
sity students last night that his administra- 
tion will seek to have the Panama flag 
flown in the zone. 

It was understood that during negotia- 
tions leading up to the 1955 Remon-Eisen- 
hower treaty the United States declined a 
Pamamanian proposal to the same effort 
and that ships entering Canal Zone ports 
and transiting the canal should fly the 
Panamanian flag at the foremast along with 
the Stars and Stripes. It is customary for 
ships entering port to display the flag of 
the country in which that port is situated. 

The university students paraded through 
Panama City to the Presidencia last night 
proudly bearing the 59 flags which earlier 
yesterday had been returned from the Canal 
Zone. They were the flags the students 
planted in the zone in Operation Sovereignty. 
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The parade along Central Avenue, ended 
at the Presidential palace where UEU presi- 
dent, Carlos Arellano Lennox, and a delega- 
tion of student leaders were received by 
President de la Guardia. 

Arellano Lennox presented one of the flags 
to the President as a gift and shortly after- 
wards, with Mr. de la Guardia standing be- 
side him on the balcony of the Presidencia, 
the student leader announced to the gath- 
ering of students and others below the Pres- 
ident’s promise to negotiate the flying of 
the Panama flag on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. de la Guardia, who is suffering from 
hoarseness, excused himself from speaking to 
the student gathering. 

Speaking from the balcony, Arellano Len- 
nox declared that the delegation had in- 
formed the President that the students are 
demanding that the Panama flag fly over 
the Canal Zone before any bases be granted 
to the United States for radar stations or 
missile-launching sites. 

The announcement that the President had 
agreed to negotiate the flying of the flag was 
greeted by cheers from the group below. 

The students were applauded yesterday 
as they marched along Central Avenue by 
people who gathered on balconies along the 
route of the parade. 

The demonstrators dispersed at the end of 
Arellano’s speech. 


{From the Panama Star and Herald of May 
7, 1958] 

REPUBLIC oF PANAMA STARTS MACHINERY FOR 
FLAG NEGOTIATIONS—ADVISORY BODY ASKED 
To TELL BEST APPROACH— PRESIDENT IN- 
STRUCTS FOREIGN MINISTER To SEEK ADVICE 
From NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS 
The Panama Government yesterday set in 

motion the official machinery for formal ne- 

gotiations with the United States to have 
the Panamanian flag raised in the Canal 

Zone. 

A similar bid by Panama in the 1955 
treaty negotiations was unsuccessful. 

The official announcement said President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., instructed the 
Foreign Office to consult with the National 
Council of Foreign Relations over the best 
way to approach the negotiations. The 
eight-man council is composed of the coun- 
try’s top legal minds. It includes two for- 
mer presidents— Drs. Ricardo J. Alfaro and 
Harmodio Arias—and four former foreign 
ministers who have been closely connected 
with past negotiations with the United 
States. 

President de la Guardia on Monday night 
sent word to a university students’ demon- 
stration that his administration would un- 
dertake immediately the steps necessary to 
have the national flag flown in the Canal 
Zone. Last Friday, university students 
planted 59 Panamanian flags in the Canal 
Zone as a symbolic act to reaffirm the 
country’s sovereignty over the 500-square 
miles of Panamanian territory in which the 
United States operates the Panama Canal. 

The flags were returned to the University 
Union which paraded them Monday night 
to the Presidential palace. 

The announcement issued by the Presi- 
dent’s press office following a cabinet meet- 
ing yesterday said: 

“Complying with instructions from the 
President of the Republic, Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., the minister of foreign rela- 
tions, Aquilino Boyd, this morning ad- 
dressed the chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations to advise him of the 
desires of the National Government to un- 
dertake negotiations with the Government 
of the United States of America looking to- 
ward the raising of the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone and to seek, through the 
advice of that body, the most convenient 
approach to those negotiations.” 
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How long the Council of Foreign Relations 
would take to report back to the Foreign 
on the flag question was not 

known. 
- Observers recalled that among the propos- 
als submitted by Panama during the 1955 
treaty negotiations was one which called for 
ships transiting the Panama Canal to carry 
the Panamanian flag and for raising it at the 
canal terminals. Negotiators for the two 
countries did not reach agreement on the 

proposal. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 7, 1958] 
PANAMA: A MATTER or FLAG 


PanaMa—The government of President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., holds that Ameri- 
can rights in the Canal Zone are restricted 
mainly to operation and defense of the 
canal, but opposition parties and public 
clamor are pushing him to take an even 
stronger stand. The other night about 100 
students, joined by citizens, marched on the 
Presidential palace in a demonstration 
called Operation Sovereignty. De la Guardia 
pleaded sore throat, didn’t show. But yes- 
terday he moved to swing support behind 
his position: he said he will ask the United 
States to let the Panamanian flag fly over 
the Canal Zone. The situation was brought 
to a head by a United States request to put 
radar installations in Panamanian territory. 


[From the Americas Daily, Miami Springs, 
Fla., of May 8, 1958] 

LATIN AMERICAN NEWS IN BrRIEF—PANAMA 
Wants Her FLAG FLYING IN CANAL ZONE 
PanaMa.—It is expected that soon the 

Government of Panama will start negotia- 

tions to have its national flag wave at the 

side of United States flag in the Canal Zone. 

These negotiations will follow the state- 
ment of President Ernesto de la Guardia, 
that his government wishes to hoist the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 

The students had organized a demonstra- 
tion to the Presidential Palace carrying 59 
Panamanian flags they had hoisted last Fri- 
day in the Canal Zone in an act they called 
Sovereignty Operation, 

In this capital it is recalled that in the 
negotiations of the treaty of 1955 with the 
United States Panama asked for a similar 
stipulation, and that the ships crossing the 
canal should hoist the Panamanian flag, but 
the United States rejected the proposal. 


[From the Panama Star and Herald of 
May 14, 1958} 
COMMUNISM ON THE MARCH 


Let’s face it. The Reds are undoubtedly 
on the march to take over our free Amer- 
icas—both ideologically and by force of arms 
if we are so supine as to let them get away 
with it. 

Because the United States has won two 
world wars, fighting for democracy not alone 
for its own great Nation but for all the 
American nations of this hemisphere and 
for our allies overseas, does not mean that 
the United States of America can buck 
the growing forces of Red communism 
single handed. 

It took the combined forces of the West- 
ern Allies to win two world wars. It may 
well take more than all of our Americas 
together to buck Russian communism which 
is obviously on the march as of today. 

And the Russians mean business. They 
know the power of slanted publicity; also 
the power of bullying small nations into 
falling in line with them; also that of in- 
filtration from within. 

The Communists of today can command 
much of the Far East area and no one 
knows how much of the Near East, plus 
that sprawling African continent. It is 
called the dark continent because the ma- 
jority of its people are dark-skinned. Also 
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because it is still so little civilized save in 
@ comparatively few spots, by the French 
settlers, a few German groups, some Italian 
colonists around the Mediterranean. 

We also know that there are Communist 
parties agitating throughout our supposedly 
free Americas. 


We have heard of Communist infiltration 
in Guatemala. We have seen it in action 
right here in Panama. The doctrines 
mouthed by so many young speakers were 
following the Moscow line. Yet the Moscow 
line is wholly alien to all of our free Amer- 
icas. All of our nations have fought for 
these freedoms and won them by force of 
arms. By the same token we will fight for 
them again, 

The Moscow intrusion is worldwide. Only 
yesterday the Star and Herald featured—and 
well it did in the printing—the fact that 
rioters had sacked and burned the United 
States library in Beirut; the Iraqi pipeline 
was blown up as rioting flared in Lebanon. 

And the secondary headline that 
angry mobs are shouting for the downfall 
of the pro-Western Government. That is 
what Communist infiltration means, 

How much further warning do we of these 
free Americas need before we stand up and 
throw out these disloyal citizens who are 
so basely abusing the boom of honest citi- 
zenship in nations whose freedom was 
bought at the high cost of sweat, blood and 
tears. 

The citizens of our free Americas do not 
deserve to enjoy the freedom our forefathers 
bought in blood if they, the descendents of 
heroes of the independence, do not close 
ranks in all the countries of our Americas 
and throw the Communist agitators out. 


[From the Panama Star and Herald, May 
16, 1958] 


PRESIDENT Says Hz Is CONCERNED OVER 
ACTIVITIES OF AGITATORS 


President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., said 
yesterday he was concerned over the activi- 
ties of agitators who in reality want none 
of the nation's problems settled. 

He made the statement after referring to 
“student movements which are developing 
now in some sections of the country.” 

The Chief Executive did not elaborate on 
this reference in his speech which he de- 
livered yesterday in Ocu at the dedication 
of a government- built rural housing project. 
Two recent student movements which drew 
national attention were the planting of 
Panamanian flags in the Canal Zone by 
National University students and a parade 
by high-school students from Aguadulce to 
demand completion of a new school build- 
ing. 

“I cannot close my remarks,” the Pres- 
ident said in his prepared address, “without 
stating, in connection with recent student 
movements which are developing now in 
some sections of the country, that I have 
not cast aside the dreams of national redress 
and redemption from my formative years in 
the National Institute. That I still dream 
of a just, prodigal, rich, nobie, and great 
fatherland. That is my dream as a citizen 
and my dream as Chief Executive. And if 
I suffer the agony of fighting realities which 
tend to destroy that dream—vested interests 
that operate openly or surreptitiously, that 
resort to bribery when they cannot discon- 
cert and confuse public opinion through 
well-known press organs; the deep politi- 
cal decomposition of the country which con- 
taminates from the popular strata to the 
highest officials; the state of excitement of 
the popular masses which turns them into 
victims of maneuvers by agitators who in 
reality want no problem settled because they 
would then lose the basis to satisfy their 
vanity and their lust for the limelight while 
I suffer the agony of fighting against these 
realities, which cannot in any way be 
blamed upon students, yet I do not lose 
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breath, nor does my will falter, nor my 
dream diminish for a just, prodigal, rich, 
noble, and great fatherland.” 

In his speech the President emphasized 
that while problems of every nature grow 
throughout the country, the means for solv- 
ing them still are inadequate. He stressed 
that it was necessary to plan for the coun- 
try overall and not just for particular com- 
munities. 

“I myself,” he added, “feel at times that 
my capacity for waiting disappears in the 
face of messages and messages which demand 
administrative action to solve 1,000 diffi- 
culties which embitter the life of the Pana- 
manian family and narrow its horizons and 
I cannot help but deplore in such cases the 
lack of means for rendering help. But no 
one is unaware that ours is a country of 
scarce and limited economic resources.” 

He called for a “deep sense of responsi- 
bility” on the part of the people in order not 
to “mortgage the future by acting sense- 
lessly in the present.” 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 20, 1958 
PANAMA STUDENT CLASH KILLS ONE, 
INJURES 62 


Panama, May 20.—A high school youth was 
killed and 62 persons were injured in demon- 
strations against Panama's education minis- 
ter yesterday. 

President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
blamed the clash between the students and 
national guardsmen on political opponents 
who he said used the youths as a shock force 
against his government, He agreed to meet 
tomorrow with student leaders to discuss 
their demand for removal of three guard 
commanders. The students promised an or- 
derly funeral today for the youth who was 
killed. 

The 62 persons injured in the clash at Pan- 
ama City’s largest high school included 42 
students, 18 guardsmen and two bystanders. 
Four students and five guardsmen were hos- 
pitalized, 

GUARDS ATTACKED 


The students hurled stones at the guards- 
men and attacked them with clubs before 
the troops broke up the mobs with shots fired 
into the air and tear gas. Mr, De La Guardia 
said the dead student, Jose Manuel Arauz, 
died of contusions rather than bullet wounds. 

Volunteer firemen patroled the school after 
guardsmen were withdrawn after the clash. 
No students were arrested. 

Thousands joined the high school in an 
orderly, 5-mile mourning march on the pres- 
idential palace last night. A delegation 
promised young Arauz’ funeral would be or- 
derly. It demanded the officers’ removal and 
repeated the original student demand that 
Education Minister Victor Juliao be fired. 

ASK AID FUND PROBE 

The students accuse Mr. Juliao with not 
properly equipping and staffing all high 
schools. They also demand an investigation 
of the use of United States aid funds allo- 
cated to improve Panama’s schools. 

Mr. De La Guardia said in a radio address 
that 27 percent of the nation’s budget is de- 
voted to school needs but because of limited 
resources not all needs can be met. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 22, 1958] 
Panama Riots SPREAD TO COLON 
PANAMA, May 21.—Panama’s student dis- 
orders spread last night to the city of Colon, 
where rioters stormed national guard head- 
quarters with stones and bottles. Six 
guardsmen and a boy and girl were injured. 
The demonstrators, who included non- 
students, rioted after a youth mass meeting. 
Later a student leader told authorities he 
had not instigated the attack. Authorities 
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have blamed most of the trouble on political 
agitators. 

A student was killed in a clash with na- 
tional guardsmen Monday. 

President Ernesto de la Guardia Jr., ord- 
ered schools closed after the student federa- 
tion ordered a 48-hour strike. 

The students are demanding the removal 
of Education Minister Victor Juliao and 
three national guard commanders. They 
accuse Juliao of failing to equip and staff 
schools properly. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 23, 1958] 
Troops BATTLE SNIPERS IN Two CrTIes—9 
KILLED, 61 Hurt IN PANAMA RIOTING; Gov- 
ERNMENT DECLARES STATE OF SIEGE 


(By Luis C. Noli) 


PanaMa Crrr, May 22.—Panama troops 
battled destructive rioters and snipers today 
and bottled up student demonstrators here 
and in Colon. 

Nine persons were killed and at least 61 
injured in hours of fighting here between 
national guardsmen and rioters who went 
on a rampage of destruction. 

The Government claimed snipers killed the 
victims, 

There were no reports of casualties at 
Colon, second largest city in the country, at 
the Caribbean entrance to the Panama Canal. 

Other sections of the country were reported 
quiet. 

The riots came in the midst of the threat 
of a general strike at midnight Thursday. 
The Government met that threat and the 
accompanying riots with declaration of a 
state of siege—modified martial law. 

There were reports the afternoon opposi- 
tion newspaper Nacion was forced to close 
and its editor, Manuel Madia Valdes, was 
jailed. 

National guard headquarters said National 
University students arranged for a truce to 
evacuate students massed in the National 
Institute before the troops moved in to clear 
out snipers. 

At Colon, students concentrated in a high- 
school building and troops gave them an 
ultimatum to move out in groups of three 
to surrender. 

The strike was called after several days of 
student demonstrations demanding the 
ouster of Education Minister Victor Juliao 
for alleged failure to correct bad school con- 
ditions. 

After national guardsmen fired on students 
Monday, killing one youth, the students ex- 
panded their demands to include the firing 
of three national guard chiefs. President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., refused to yield 
to all the student demands. 

The Government charges that political foes 
of De la Guardia are inciting the students to 
demonstrtae. The students deny it. 

j No opposition figure has been named as a 
eader. 


From the New York Times of May 26, 1958] 


PANAMA REGIME CLAIMS A VICTORY—COUNTRY 
CALM AFTER 6 DAYS OF RIOTS—PRESIDENT 
Says STUDENTS WERE DUPES 

(By Paul P. Kennedy) 

BALBOA, C. Z., May 25.—President Ernesto 
de la Guardia, Jr., claimed a decisive victory 
today in the Panamanian uprising. 

He said the victory had been achieved with- 
out a resort to excessive force. He conceded 
however, that negotiations with students who 
had barricaded themselves in the National 
University were at a stalemate. 

Panama has had 6 days of street rioting and 
bloodshed. The demonstrations led by stu- 
dents began last Monday. 

The President termed the demonstrations 
“a direct attack to overthrow my govern- 
ment.” He said the students had been used 


“as a catalytic.” 
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“Without knowing it,” he said, “they played 
into the hands of those attacking me.“ 

Sefior de la Guardia acknowledged the 
validity of criticism that his government had 
been soft. 

“I must confess that what I wanted to 
demonstrate as tolerance was taken by the 
public as weakness, which had something to 
do with the show of force by the opposition 
during the demonstrations,” he declared, 

He said he doubted that Communists had 
been implicated in the uprisings at the be- 
ginning, but that they had come in later. He 
singled out two student leaders, Bolivar 
Davarlos and Andrés E. Cantillo, saying the 
former was a Communist and the latter a 
fellow traveler. 

The President said a committee of disin- 
terested citizens had presented a list of stu- 
dent demands last night, and he had agreed 
with the demands as a basis for conferences 
with student leaders this morning. 

Instead of seeking conferences, he charged, 
the students came up with three new de- 
mands. He showed correspondents a letter 
from the students making the new demands. 

They called for the release of all persons 
jailed during the demonstrations, the end of 
the state of siege, and reestablishment of the 
rights of labor and students. 


WOULD NOT FREE ALL 


The President said he was willing to release 
all but those charged with crimes of violence. 
These include persons charged with sniping, 
he said. 

He added that he would agree to restoring 
the rights of labor and students, but these 
had to be clarified. For example, he said, 
two bridges were burned during the rioting 
and students’ rights do not cover that. 

He said he had refused early demands that 
Victor N. Juliao, Minister of Education, and 
three top officers of the national guard be 
dismissed. He added that he would retain 
Col. Bolivar Vallarino, chief of the national 
guard, whom history will give a prominent 
place, 


[From the Panama American of May 22, 
1958] 


GUNFIRE CLOSE TO CANAL ZONE—7 Deap, 60 
WOUNDED As STUDENTS Dery GUARD 


Panama City was a battleground again 
today. 

There were 7 killed and at least 60 wounded 
by early afternoon. 

The Government has suspended civil 
rights. 

Firing was heaviest around Central Avenue 
and the National Institute, command post 
of the defiant students. 

Whereas in Monday’s skirmishing with the 
students the national guard confined their 
fire chiefly to tear-gas grenades, today rifies 
and submachinegun fire could be heard 
throughout the city. 

Canal Zone Policeman Richard D. Mechan, 
on duty at the head of J Street, was in- 
jured when a bullet coming out of Panama 
ripped across his back about the waist. His 
condition is not serious. Another Zone 
policeman was reportedly hit by a rock, 

Spent bullets were found in the play- 
ground of Ancon School. The school was 
promptly close for the day. Pupils who lived 
in Panama are being kept at the school till 
someone comes to get them. 

Cristobal High School, in Panamanian ter- 
ritory in New Cristobal, did not open today. 
Students were informed of this previously. 

Today’s fighting is in part a sequel to the 
expiration at midnight last night of an ulti- 
matum to President Ernesto de la Guardia, 
Jr., from the students demanding that he 
fire Education Minister Victor N. Juliao, 
National Guard Commandant Col. Bolivar 
Vallarino, second in command Lt. Col. 
Saturnino Flores, and third in command Lt. 
Col. Timoteo Melendez. 
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Long before the shooting started Panama 
City was locked up tight this morning. 
Students roamed in bands through an early 
downpour to enforce their call for a general 
strike. 

Other bands blocked roads coming into the 
city, and in several cases gave motorists a 
rough time. 

Eomberos manned the ambulance which 
screamed to and from Santo Tomas Hos- 
pital. Lucio Paz, Jr., 15, was shot in the 
chest while standing in De Lesseps Plaza. 
He was taken immediately to Gorgas Hos- 
pital, where he was pronounced dead on 
arrival. 

A squad of armed motorcycle policemen 
roamed the city this morning removing im- 
provised barricades set up across several 
streets. The policemen sporadically fired 
shots into the air as they moved about the 
city, but as soon as they moved on, the stu- 
dents replaced the barricades. 

One hour later the first clash between stu- 
dents and the national guard since last 
Monday, when the police were called off, 
occurred around 9 a. m. today when students 
started smashing the plate-glass windows of 
the Caja de Ahorros (savings bank). 

Student Miguel A. Batista, reportedly a 
policeman's son, was critically injured by a 
bullet in the abdomen during the clash. An- 
other student was hospitalized with severe 
cuts from broken glass and a third was hit 
with a rifle butt wielded by a policeman. 

Reports from Colon this morning indicated 
that students stoned the home of Gov. Jose 
M. Gonzalez during the morning hours and 
roamed the city forcing business places to 
close. 

In the trouble areas of Panama City, armed 
national guardsmen restored order after 
brief skirmishes with the students. 

However, they refrained from approaching 
the area of the National Institute, in accord- 
ance with instructions issued by their su- 
periors. 

Nevertheless, the National Institute area 
took on the appearance of a battleground as 
snipers took potshots at the students both 
outside of the school building and in the 
open patio inside. 

Students took refuge behind automobiles 
to escape flying bullets, apparently fired by 
high-powered rifles from some distance away. 

Several of the students in and around the 
institute were injured by snipers’ bullets. 

It was reported late last night that anti- 
student groups armed with blackjacks and 
iron bars roamed the center of the city itch- 
ing to clash with the students. 

Early today delegations of students de- 
parted for the interior of the republic to 
gather support for a general student strike 
in support of their demands fo Juliao’s 
ouster. 

It was not known whether the strike called 
for midnight tonight, but already in effect, 
will also be aimed at the removal of the 
three police commanders, as had been origi- 
nally demanded by the students. 

In a communique issued this morning, the 
students’ federation accused politicians of 
offering to sell them arms. The communique 
said the students are rejecting all efforts to 
inject politics into the movement. 

As a result of the arms offer, all persons 
entering the National Institute building were 
being searched for concealed weapons. 

At least 1 Panama City newspaper and 1 
radio station was closed down this morning 
following the suspension of civil liberties. 

Newsman Manuel Maria Valdes is said to 
have been arrested by the police. 

Following conference with student leaders 
yesterday afternoon, the President suggested 
that a commission be formed comprised of 
6 students and 6 Panama University profes- 
sors to consider the demands in the field of 
education as well as those seeking removal 
or resignation of public officials. The rector 
of the university and professors were present. 
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Minister of Agricuiture, Commerce, and 
Industry Victor Navas transmitted this to 
the students at the National Institute. 

The proposal was rejected. It was under- 
stood the students insisted on the removal 
of the national guard chiefs, or nothing. 

While these negotiations were underway, 
word came that a march of mothers, girl 
students, and other women would start from 
the university for the presidencia. 

This group gained adherents as it went 
along; was reported to number about 1,000 
by the time it reached Cathedral Plaza. At 
Banco Nacional corner on Central Avenue, 
male students formed a cordon to protect 
marchers, 

At the plaza they were addressed by Cleto 
Manuel Sousa, a long-identified Communist 
who is also registered as a student at the 
university. (Sousa made a long trip to Rus- 
sia a few years ago and had been seen 
haranging students groups on Tuesday.) 

Sousa suggested the men stay behind; 
heeding his advice, the women went on 
alone after singing the national anthem. 

Six women formed a committee who went 
inside and spoke with the President. They 
included Mrs. Clara Lopez de Gonzalez, who 
said in addressing the institute crowd later 
that she told the Chief Executive: “If by 
midnight the commanders are not down, you 
will go down with them.” 

Others on the committee were Lesbia Espi- 
nosa, Lidia de Gomez, Minerva de Forte, 
Noemi Castillo, and Griselda Elden. 

Mrs. Castillo, who also spoke at the Insti- 
tute, said she asked the President to come 
out on the balcony but he did not do so. 
The President was accompanied at the con- 
ference only by a Catholic Priest, Father 
Gomez. 

A presidential spokesman said later the 
Chief Executive had offered to discuss any 
aspect of the case on a factual basis with 
representatives, “but they seem in no mood 
to discuss anything.” 

Even before dark some busdrivers had 
been alerted for a sympathy strike. Mem- 
bers of the Typographers Union met and 
put themselves on an alert basis. 

At the Carcel Modelo (city jail) inmates 
set up a din of shouting shortly before mid- 
night. They were quieted by hosing down 
and by tear gas. 

A number of bands roamed the streets 
during the night. 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor, of 

May 31, 1958] 
STUDENTS HARASS GOVERNMENT—RIOTS 
NEUTRALIZE PANAMA GAINS 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

PANAMA Orrx, PANAMA.—Panama’s Presi- 
dent de la Guardia is frustrated and sad- 
dened by anti-American riots of students he 
had given credit for being more mature. 

If, as appears likely, Ernesto de la Guardia, 
Jr., remains in the presidential chair after 
the current period of rioting, pillage, killing, 
and national disturbance is ended, it will be a 
hollow victory. 

This reform-seeking President has seen all 
the accumulated good of his 17 months in 
Office dissipate in the mist of stupidity, 
hate, cupidity, and political treachery which 
has engulfed this capital city and other sec- 
tions of Panama since Monday, May 19. 

The biggest mistake of this forward- 
looking President may have been his en- 
deavor to give recognition as adult thinkers 
to an undisciplined mob of students who 
took advantage of his good intentions and 
trusting nature. 

For years the students’ traditional inter- 
ference in politics has caused enmity be- 
tween them and the national guard, Pana- 
ma's combination army and police. 


STUDENTS WON IN 1947 


In 1947 violent student coercion, led by 
adults, forced the national assembly into 
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unanimous rejection of a United States re- 
quest for military bases in Panama. 

Students thought themselves influential 
until Col. Jose A. Remón became President. 
He told them to keep out of politics or he 
would close the schools. He meant it and 
the students realized it. They withdrew 
from political activity. 

Under President de la Guardia, the stu- 
dents have become noisy and 
again. This is due to three themes which 
are being dinned by interested parties into 
every Panamanian, but especially the student 
groups. 

These are: 

1. Every Panamanian has the right to ex- 
pect great and unending benefits from the 
Panama Canal, in which Panama is a self- 
asserted “equal partner.” 

2. If Egypt could nationalize the Suez 
Canal, Panama should aspire for nationali- 
zation of the Panama Canal. 

3. It is patriotic and proper to denounce 
United States treatment of Panama during 
the past 55 years. 

TREATY CLEAR 


This perverted campaign is receiving great 
support from certain politicians and pub- 
lishers here. And, when all propaganda 
tunes run out, there is the domestic equiv- 
alent of “Which came first, the chicken or 
the egg?” Locally, the question is whether 
the United States or Panama has sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone, The treaty is 
plain in saying that the United States ex- 
ercises the same sovereignty as if it were 
sovereign. But soapbox orators don’t quote 
the treaty. 

When the students recently became too 
vehement, the national guard took action, 
but the President stepped in. 

Sefior de la Guardia told this correspond- 
ent several weeks ago that he thought the 
guard was too rough with the students. He 
also said that the general public distrust of 
student politicking was unfair. 

The President said the future of the na- 
tion was in the hands of these students and 
they should be helped and guided and given 
a voice in national affairs to train them for 
the future. 

To accom this, he sent negotiators 
to the student leaders, proposing that he 
would order the police not to molest the 
students on condition that the students 
would be sane and reasonable in their atti- 
tude to law and order. 

The President reported that he had even 
proposed special students’ courts to handle 
the trial of students rather than trying 
them in regular poilce courts. Carlos Arel- 
lano Lennox, president of the University 
Students Union, confirmed that the Presi- 
dent had proposed an arrangement to him 
but said he had neither accepted nor de- 
clined it. 

PIQUE SPARKS RIOTS 


It is believed that the Presidential order 
to the national guard to give a free hand 
to the students and not to restrain nor 
manhandle them brought about much of 
the tragedy that has followed. And Sefior de 
la Guardia still has refused to allow arrests 
of student agitators and decisive though 
forceful handling of student attacks. 

Either the students knew of the Presi- 
dential orders and took advantage of them 
and gained a false courage which led to 
extremes. 

The precise spark which lit the Panama 
scene in such a bloody light was probably 
student pique, high-school student pique. 

The University Students Union staged a 
raid into the Canal Zone early in May and 
planted some 50 Panama flags in various 
public areas. Led by conniving politicos, 
the public gave the students such appro- 
bation that they considered themselves na- 
tional heroes. 
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The flag planters paraded to the Presiden- 
tial palace and made certain demands on 
the President and exacted a promise of im- 
mediate action from him. 

PARADE BROKEN UP 

This excited a rival student group, com- 
posed mainly of high-school students, but 
headed by a man nearly 40 years old, con- 
sidered a radical and very dangerous. The 
second student group paraded to the Presi- 
dencia but the President had gone to the 
country on an official visit, and was not there 
to receive them. 

This infuriated the students. They said 
they would return the following Monday, 
May 19. The President sent them word not 
to parade but to present their demands in 
a normal way through usual channels. 

When the students tried to parade, they 
ran into a national guard contingent armed 
with tear-gas bombs. The students pelted 
the guard with rocks. Many on both sides 
were hurt and one student was unintention- 
ally killed by a blow on the chest. 

Immediately the students called a strike, 
demanded the ouster of the three com- 
manders of the national guard and of the 
minister of education in the cabinet. When 
the President did not accede to their de- 
mand, they cried for his ouster. 

Since then there have been days of rioting, 
store windows broken throughout the shop- 
ping district, pillaging, sniping by many in- 
dividuals, and burning of automobiles and 
the usual stupidities perpetrated by mobs. 

There have been about 9 deaths and some 
60 injured, according to official censored re- 
ports. 

The Government imposed a curfew from 
10 at night to 5 in the morning after sus- 
pending civil rights for up to 30 days. There 
is press and radio censorship. Only admin- 
istration radio stations are broadcasting. 
For a few days there was no public trans- 
portation and every store in the city was 
closed. 

As this is written, there is a continuing 
state of upset. The Government and na- 
tional guard hold control of the city, but 
the students are barricaded on their univer- 
sity campus clamoring for a general strike 
throughout the country. 


JUMBLE OF CAUSES 


The causes of all this form a jumble. 
It appears that the student agitation which 
started it all was precipitated by headstrong, 
misled, arrogant students trying to run a 
national government, which, in turn, 
thought it was controlling the student tem- 
pers through negotiation. 

Agitators jumped quickly into the breach 
in the wall of national calm made by the 
students. There may have been a handful 
of Communist leaders, but the majority were 
not, as seen by capable observers. 

The majority were paid agitators, hired 
snipers, troublemakers, hoodlums, paid by 
political interests to harrass, at the least, 
and, at the most, overthrow the administra- 
tion of President de la Guardia. 

Sefior de la Guardia has tried to institute 
reforms; he has endeavored to stop the two- 
handed dipping into the Government treas- 
ury which has been traditional here. Even 
more, he has attempted to break up the 
vested interests and special privileges of a 
few family hierarchies, long established. 

ARIAS HAND SEEN 

The current fracas has brought to the fore 
the name of Dr. Harmodio Arias M., brilliant 
lawyer, ex-President, financial tycoon and 
publisher, and probably Panama's most 
adroit behind-the-scenes politician and 
power manipulator, according to reliable 
sources. 

According to intimates, President de la 
Guardia considers Dr. Arias responsible for 
much of the agitation presently upsetting 
this country. 
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A city improvement plan proposed by 
President de la Guardia would run a high- 
way directly through an unauthorized giant 
shrimp plant in which the Harmodio Arias 
interests are controlling. The disruption and 
cost to the shrimp organization, if the high- 
way is built, is so great that some report 
that the President thinks the shrimp co- 
operative would not stop short of revolution 
to block his proposed highway. 

There is not seen the slightest likelihood 
of the President dismissing the three na- 
tional guard commanders. They have stood 
by him, and he stands by them. 

Because of the prevalent public distrust 
of the guard and the general belief that 
Panama is actually a “police state,” this 
going along with the guard is the only really 
vulnerable point in the President's armor of 
reform. Some observers consider that the 
President recognizes the present privileged 
invincibility of the national guard and is 
building up his strength to an eventual chal- 
lenge of their usurpation of the supreme 
power of the nation. 


A STATE BANKER WRITES ABOUT 
THE BIG BANKERS’ BONUS BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a State 
banker in Minnesota has written me 
concerning the Financial Institutions 
bill, S. 1451. He tells me that his State 
bankers association is urging him to 
write me; but the urging and advice 
which he gives me is just the opposite 
of what his association is urging him 
to do. The State bankers association, 
which is in turn being urged by the 
American Bankers Association, is fol- 
lowing a strategy by which it is hoped 
that this bill will be blasted out of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, onto the floor of the House, and 
passed in this Congress. This bill is 
sponsored by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, dominated by big bankers and 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, dominated by big business in- 
cluding big bankers. 

If Congress were to farm out to the 
bankers the privilege of collecting the 
taxes for the Federal Government on 
the halves such privilege would not be 
worth as much to the bankers as the 
passage of S. 1451, a so-called recodi- 
fication bill. 

The bankers’ bill is in no shape to be 
reported to the House. In the first place. 
the committee as yet has no assurance 
that it has discovered all of the changes 
in law which this bill contains. We have 
discovered 117 changes in the banking 
laws, and we know that there is one 
other title of the bill which we have 
not considered at all and that it repeals 
at least 200 statutes. As to those 
changes in law which we have dis- 
covered, we have by no means learned 
what the meaning of each of these 
changes is. And the committee has not 
as yet agreed on amendments which 
would remove or soften the effects of 
many of those provisions of the bill 
which we know are especially bad. 


In spite of this, a few weeks ago the 
bankers’ lobby began a drive to bull- 
doze this bill out of the committee. 
The obstacle in their way, they think, 
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is a small handful of Democrats on the 
Banking Committee who have been in- 
sisting that the committee find out what 
is in this bill before reporting it to 
the House. I happen to be one of these 
few, and the bankers’ association has 
been burning crosses in front of my 
door for the past several weeks, 

It is heartening to have a letter from 
a banker who says he is not in sym- 
pathy with the views of the American 
Bankers Association. I have received 
many such letters from bankers who 
realize I am a friend of the commercial 
banking system operated by independ- 
ent, locally owned and controlled banks 
serving their local communities; that I 
am against centralization of our bank- 
ing resources into the hands of a very 
few. This one is typical. 

As in the case of previous letters 
which I have put into the record from 
individual bankers, I am withholding 
the name and other information which 
would identify this banker. In addi- 
tion, I have deleted the last two para- 
graphs of this letter because they con- 
sist almost entirely of personal refer- 
ences to me. The letter is as follows: 

May 27, 1958. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Congressman from Texas, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Parman: Our State association 
is urging that we write and ask you to favor 
getting the Financial Institutions Act out 
of committee. Well, I want to tell you that 
we are not in sympathy with the views of 
the American Bankers Association on this 
bill and hope that you will do all in your 
power to kill the bill unless several amend- 
ments can be made to stick, 

We are in favor of the amendments as 
proposed by the legislative committee of 
the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. The advocates of the bill, 
however, boast that they will be able to clear 
it of all such amendments if they can get 
it out on the floor and then in conference 
with the Senate. 

» * * » * 
Yours very truly, 


President. 
NO DEFENDER OF S. 1451 IN HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

It is noticeable that S. 1451 does not 
have a defender in this great body. The 
bill has been attacked by a number of 
members, but not one member—Demo- 
crat or Republican—has attempted to 
defend the bill. It would be rather diffi- 
cult for a Member to defend a bill that 
would repeal our Federal and State usury 
laws as they apply to national banks 
and as proposed in the difficult-to-detect 
provisions of S. 1451; or to defend many 
other destructive-to-the-public-interest 
amendments that are undisclosed in this 
so-called recodification bill. The bill is 
full of booby traps and loopholes, 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. RoG- 
ERS] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that that special 
order be vacated and that the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts may ad- 
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dress the House tomorrow after other 
special orders for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 


There was no objection, 


FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 8 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
call the attention of the House to As- 
sembly Joint Resolution 12, recently 
adopted by the California State Legisla- 
ture. It is particularly relevant at this 
time, in light of the Federal scholarship 
bill which the Subcommittees on Special 
Education and on General Education of 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee have jointly reported favorably. 

Among its worthy aims, title X of the 
bill authorized by Congressman Elliot 
proposes to aid vocational schools, The 
necessity for this provision is amply dem- 
onstrated by the resolution, which fol- 
lows: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 12 
Joint resolution relative to vocational 
education 

Whereas the spectacular achievements of 
Russian scientists, engineers, and technicians 
demand the urgent development of more 
technical manpower for our Nation’s de- 
fense program; and 

Whereas an emergency need exists for 
technicians and skilled workers to build, 
install, maintain, service, and repair the 
equipment of today and the automations 
of tomorrow; and 

Whereas a southern California research 
council report shows that in the Los An- 
geles area the manpower needs for craftsmen 
and foremen will increase about 166 percent 
by 1960 and for operatives and kindred work- 
ers the increase will be about 139 percent; 
and 

Whereas meeting these needs have been a 
paramount task of vocational-technical pro- 
grams in local high schools and technical di- 
visions of the junior colleges; and 

Whereas the need is strikingly shown by 
the enrollment of over 11,000 students at 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College 
which is an increase of 15 percent over last 
year; and 

Whereas a number of the programs at the 
school are on three shifts a day, there are 
2,500 applicants on the waiting lists: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation designed to further area voca- 
tional education as contained in the Smith- 
Hughes Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit cop- 
ies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few years the world has 
watched the destruction of many bar- 
riers—barriers of distance, of class, of 
communication. Many of these barriers 
have been broken down through the ef- 
forts of American scientists, statesmen, 
and writers. With the initial enactment 
of the Trade Agreements Act, another 
restricting barrier was lowered. The 
President’s proposed 5-year extension 
of this act is a necessary move in keep- 
ing the barrier lowered. This will aid 
economic development both in this coun- 
try and abroad by stimulating trade 
and capital investment. 

In light of these feelings about the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the summary of a report 
prepared by the Commerce Department 
dealing with the effect of international 
trade on the State of Oregon; and fur- 
ther to insert certain letters which I 
have received from constituents in the 
Third Congressional District of Oregon, 
urging my support for the 5-year exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. May 
I add I have been pleased that the vast 
majority of the letters I have received 
on this subject have strongly favored 
this necessary extension which would 
liberalize our trade policy with other 
nations. 

The summary and letters follow: 

SuMMARY 

The evidence shows that foreign trade 
contributes very greatly to the welfare of 
the people of the State of Oregon. They 
prosper as trade expands and are hurt as 
trade contracts. 

They participate in the benefits of United 
States exports to foreign countries. Ap- 
proximately 98,000 Oregon employees—about 
72 percent of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing in the State and over 16 percent 
of all persons employed in the State—are in 
firms falling in three major manufacturing 
classifications: lumber and wood products, 
food and kindred products, and machinery 
(except electrical). Oregon's proportionate 
share in United States exports of these three 
industry groups amounted to approximately 
$34 million in 1956. 

This is only part of the picture. Oregon 
establishments in each of these industry 
groups sell directly in fcreign trade; many of 
their products are known and prized abroad 
so that the value to them of export markets 
is direct and great. Many others produce 
commodities which are on a national export 
basis and, therefore, they participate indi- 
rectly in international trade, 

In addition, there is the share in exports 
in factories not included in the three manu- 
facturing classifications having a $34-million 
share. They are manufacturers of paper 
products. transportation equipment, textile- 
mill products, and primary metal indus- 
tries—many of whom also have direct export 
interests. 
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According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, approximately 110,000 persons in Ore- 
gon work on farms, and their need for sup- 
porting services creates employment for 
thousands more. Each of these persons is 
concerned directly with our annual exports 
of some $4 billion worth of American farm 
products each year. Their proportionate 
share of these exports in the 1956-57 market- 
ing this year was approximately $46.5 mil- 
lion, of which $28.4 million was attributable 
to wheat. 

About 275,000 persons in Oregon are in 
such industries as construction, public utili- 
ties, trade, banking, real estate, insurance, 
and public administration. Their participa- 
tion in the benefits of exports derives mainly 
from the fact that they sell their products 
or services to the firms producing the mov- 
able goods that enter international trade. 
In addition, they derive an extra benefit to 
the extent that they handle international 
economic transactions which pass through 
the State; telephone traffic, railway traffic, 
port facilities, financing, and the like. 

The people of Oregon also benefit substan- 
tially from United States imports. The im- 
portance of imported commodities to the in- 
dustries of the State is great. 

Imported flavorings, extracts, and other 
food products, imported minerals and other 
raw materials, and imported commodities of 
a finished and semifinished nature, enable 
Oregon manufacturers to produce better 
products at a lower cost and Oregon resi- 
dents to enjoy better living than might oth- 
erwise be obtained. While some segments 
of Oregon's industry may consider them- 
selves affected adversely by import competi- 
tion, the net effect of imports on Oregon's 
economy is overwhelmingly favorable. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 13, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH Green, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mapam: There must be no increase in 
tariff rates. 

To increase tariff would prevent our friends 
from paying their debts, and from trading 
with us. Thus they would be forced to seek 
help from the Soviet bloc in order to survive. 

The so-called “protection” that would 
benefit certain sections in industry and la- 
bor would be only temporary. High tariff 
was the immediate cause of the major de- 
pression on 1929. Even a small increase in 
tariff now would mean the death of the Free 
World. 

Tariff rates must not be increased. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
GERALDYN W. DANA. 
EDUWIN M. Dana. 


EUGENE, OREG., April 27, 1958. 
Mrs, EDITH Green, 
Representative from Oregon, 

Dear Mrs. Green: We follow your record in 
Congress and nearly always approve your po- 
sition as to legislation being considered. We 
think you might appreciate our thinking as 
2 some very important matters now pend- 

g. 

Although we are Independents—though 
usually voting Democratic in the main—we 
strongly favor extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Pact as urged by the administration, 
and think a long-term extension would make 
for stability of international trade, hence 
our own prosperity and security. Since we 
have become such a heavily exporting na- 
tion, and full employment so dependent upon 
international trade, we surely would be mak- 
ing a serious mistake to raise our tariff bar- 
riers for the sake of the minor segments of 
our economy clamoring for preferential treat- 
ment. Let’s encourage the widest possible 
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trade area, even as our own national well- 
being has risen 1 y because of no inter- 
state trade barriers. And it encourages inter- 
national friendship, doesn’t it? 

Along the same line, we believe in 
strengthening NATO, the U. N. and all other 
steps tending to modify rigid “national sov- 
ereignty”. We need the friendly coopera- 
tive atmosphere one world spirit striven for 
by practical christianity. Let's work for a 
practical and honest “mutual security.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALLEN T. OSBORNE. 
JESSIE M. OSBORNE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: Since it is so urgent 
that H. R. 10368, the bill on reciprocal trade, 
be passed, I am writing to let you know that 
you have our support when voting in its 
favor. 

Our economy would have been in a more 
precarious position had it not been for our 
foreign trade. I quote from the National 
Voter of the League of Women Voters, 1957, 
sales to foreign countries were nearly 42 per- 
cent of total sales. In the last quarter of 
1957, ‘when a rapid business decline had set 
in, foreign business exceeded 50 percent of 
the total. Whereas domestic United States 
sales fell 13 percent for 1957 as a whole, for- 
eign business increased 9 percent.“ 

Thank you for your attention to this im- 
portant bill. 

Sincerely, 
PEARL GEVURTZ. 


THE LeaGue.or WOMEN 
VOTERS OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., February 17,1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs, GREEN: Knowing that you pos- 
sess an overall picture of world trade, we 
are sharing with you our concern that the 
President's request for effective trade legis- 
lation be met. To some, the urgency of 
military power and space conquest over- 
shadow a sound trade policy. The challenge, 
however, is equally great in the economic 
sphere if we are to assist in the development 
of independent and friendly countries. Even 
more so, the necessary expansion of our 
economy will depend on such legislation. 

May we ask you to give us a statement 
expressing your support of the renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act which expires on 
June 30, 1958? We also are concerned that 
the United States be authorized by the Con- 
gress to join the organization for trade co- 
operation. 

Throughout the country, the League of 
Women Voters is engaged in soliciting such 
statements from enlightened community 
leaders as part of our compaign. 

Thank you so much. 

CHARLOTTE Levy 
Mrs. Alexander Levy, 
State Chairman, International Re- 
lations. 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., April 7, 1958. 
Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
Old House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Green: Let me write you re- 
garding several matters in which I have 
particular interest: 

1. Reciprocal trade: I hope very much you 
will support the President in voting for con- 
tinuation of our reciprocal trade agreements. 
It is essential for the peace of the world 
that the trade channels remain open. I can 
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think of no quicker way, for instance, to 
drive Japan into the hands of the Commu- 
nists than to cut down on our trade with 
that country. The same applies to tariffs. 
It is true that some groups in our coun- 
try may be hurt by the absence of tariffs 
but all of our country will be more greatly 
injured if Japan moves into the Communist 
camp. 
J * * > . 
Sincerely yours, 
PauL A. DAVIES. 


COLLINS PINE Co., 
Portland, Oreg., April 16, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: I am writing you with 
respect to the national trade policy and the 
current controversy in Congress over liberal- 
izing of trade barriers. 

I think that our country is rapidly ap- 
proaching a point where we can use to the 
fullest extent resources and products that 
other nations have to offer, at a general over- 
all benefit to our population as a whole. It 
undoubtedly will make it difficult, for this 
industry, or that, but our American economy 
has certainly demonstrated in the past that 
it is sufficiently flexible to adjust rather 
rapidly to situations of this kind that may 
arise. 

I am sorry to note from time to time that 
many businessmen are wholeheartedly in 
favor of lowering tariff barriers as long as 
they are not lowered in their particular in- 
dustry. As a lumberman, I think I am 
honest in saying that I would be perfectly 
willing. to see what limited barriers there 
are, in our industry, entirely eliminated. It 
would make us scratch a little harder, but 
it would also make available important re- 
sources from other countries to our people 
at slightly lower prices—to say nothing of 
the more friendly relations it would create 
with other nations. 

Any lessening of trade barriers can do 
nothing but strengthen the West in its in- 
tense competition with the Communist bloc. 
I fervently hope that you will favor easing 
of trade barriers. 

Respectfully yours, 
Truman W. COLLINS, 
President, 


THE LEAGUE OP WOMEN VOTERS 
OF CORVALLIS, 
Corvallis, Oreg., April 1, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: Members of the Corval- 
lis League of Women Voters are anxious for 
your support on renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act which expires in June. 

League members have conducted a spe- 
cial study program on this issue through re- 
search sessions, unit meetings, a public 
forum, and items in the local newspaper. 
Members urge support of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act renewal with the following pro- 
visions: 

1. Extension of the act for 5 or more years. 

2. Retention in the executive branch of 
final decisions on escape-clause findings. 

3. A narrowing rather than a broadening 
of the escape clause. 

4. Support of GATT and the OTC. 

The United States exported $20 billion in 
1957 while imports were approximately $12 
billion. We must import goods for some of 
our major food products, and many indus- 
trial goods require raw materials from other 
eountries. 

On the export side, foreign markets are 
necessary to the output of nearly 20 million 
acres of farmland. Industrial exports run as 
high as one-third to one-fifth civilian air- 
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craft, railroad cars, and construction and 
mining equipment industries. 

Realizing that 414 million workers, or 7 
percent of our labor force, owe their jobs di- 
rectly to foreign trade, we can see how vital 
trading is to the United States economy. 

Support for renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is vital for all nations of the Free 
World. The danger now is not only in outer 
space but also in the growing and shifting 
economies of the world. The United States 
must be ready with plans of action if we are 
to maintain a favorable climate for Pree 
World trade. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA I. WOLFE 

Mrs. John W. Wolfe, 
President, 

COMMISSION OF PUBLIC DOCKS, 
Portiand, Oreg., March 5, 1958. 

The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
Old House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: On March 4 this body 
adopted a resolution supporting a 5-year re- 
newal of the Trade Agreements Act, which 
is due to expire on June 30, 1958. An ap- 
propriate number of copies of this resolu- 
tion have been forwarded to Chairman MILLS 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
with the request that our position be consid- 
ered by his Committee and further that our 
resolution be made a part of the record of 
the hearings on this bill (H. R. 10368). 

For your information, we are enclosing a 
copy of the subject resolution and sincerely 
hope you will feel justified in supporting a 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program when the matter comes up on the 
floor for discussion. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. F. WATTS, 
Assistant General Manager. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSION OF 
PUBLIC Docks OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND, 
OREG., ON MARCH 4, 1958 


Whereas the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, originally enacted into law in 1934, 
will expire on June 30, 1958; and 

Whereas the program initiated by this law 
has in the past 25 years, through reciprocal 
tariff reductions, greatly expanded the ex- 
change of goods on a worldwide basis; and 

Whereas this expansion of world trade has 
contributed materially to the prosperity of 
all nations of the world; and 

Whereas by strengthening the economy of 
the United States and those friendly nations 
trading with the United States international 
commerce has been vital to our national se- 
curity and world peace; and 

Whereas under this law United States for- 
eign commerce has grown to over $30 billion 
annually and provided employment for over 
6 million Americans; and 

Whereas the volume of import and export 
cargo through the port of Portland has grown 
to approximately 4 million tons annually; 
and 


Whereas the citizens of Portland, recog- 
nizing the value of foreign commerce to the 
welfare of the community, have invested over 
$30 million in marine terminal facilities to 
efficiently handle waterborne commerce; and 

Whereas the Commission of Public Docks 
of the city of Portland, Oreg., is a municipal 
corporation charged, among other things, 
with the development of trade through the 
port of Portland: be it, therefore 


Resolved, That the Commission of Public ` 


Docks of the city of Portland, Oreg., hereby 
requests Congress to authorize a 5-year re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program beyond June 30, 1958, as proposed 
in H. R. 10368, thus continuing the Presi- 
dent's authority to make suitable adjust- 
ments in rates of duties for the purpose of 
insuring further expansion of world trade. 
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MEDFORD, OREG., May 26, 1958. 
The Honorable Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
Old Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. GREEN: I urge you to put your 
heart and mind behind passing the recipro- 
cal trade-agreement legislation. Freer trade 
benefits consumers at home, and consumers 
abroad; the competition makes businesses 
more efficient by weeding out the starkly 
selfish and rigid-minded businessman and 
producer. 

I agree with Acheson that in order to buy 
from us foreign countries must first sell us 
something in order to earn dollars. Those 
dollars then purchase our superior products. 
In fact, if we buy more, they buy more, and 
their needs are almost endless when first 
becoming industrialized and when their as- 
pirations for a full life have been aroused, 
Their aspirations will not be denied; they 
will turn to the Sterling bloc or Russia. 
Then we will be left holding our great bag 
of dollars, our reserves, having forgotten how 
a creditor nation acts. Reciprocal trade and 
a great switch from military aid to develop- 
ment loans through U. N. agencies to all un- 
derdeveloped countries in the long run must 
help peace and prosperity for all. We can’t 
go back to protectionism. It is rumored here 
that Democrats are turning to protection- 
ism. How can the fearful of heart be helped 
to see the social needs and challenges of this 
period? 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARIE M. BOSWORTH, 


NEED FOR PRESIDENTIAL ACTION 
NOW TO PREVENT AIR COLLI- 
SIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
public is alarmed and angered about the 
frequent and needless loss of life and 
property occasioned by air collisions. 
Everyone who has even been remotely 
interested in this matter for the past 
several years has been aware of the fact 
that we have been approaching the dis- 
aster state at an alarming speed. 

Study after study has been made and 
layers of coordinating devices have been 
set up in an effort to control the situa- 
tion. However, efforts to date have been 
ineffective as recent events show. It is 
another case of too little, too late. 

On January 24, 1956, almost 24% years 
&Z0—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, 
part 1, page 1195—I addressed the House 
after a near collision of two giant air- 
planes over the city of Cleveland airport. 
I stated in part: 

It is becoming well known that our con- 
trol and protective system has not kept up 
with the accelerated development of the air 
industry which has become enormous and 
will become increasingly dangerous with the 
Tull advent of jet machines. Split seconds 
may mean the saving or snuffing out of 
hundreds of lives. It is said that several 
collisions per day are narrowly averted at 
our busy and overcrowded airports. 


I also mentioned that experts in the 
field had indicated that the giant and 
multi-billion-dollar SAGE detection sys- 
tem had the capacity to serve both the 
military and civilian air traffic. 
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One year later, on February 14, 1957, 
I again referred to the fact that a num- 
ber of preventable air tragedies had oc- 
curred during the past year despite the 
fact that numerous study groups and 
individuals had forecast them. 

I understand from the recent com- 
ments of the Secretary of Commerce 
that a civilian air traffic setup may be 
installed during the next few years also 
at a multi-billion-dollar cost. Are both 
needed or are we ducking a tough prob- 
lem? 

Obviously there must be unified con- 
trol if both civilian and military planes 
are flying in the same areas at the same 
time. A knotty problem involved is— 
should all air traffic be under civilian or 
military control? While that question is 
being settled by the Congress through 
appropriate legislation it seems to me 
that the President must take such steps 
as are necessary to protect life and prop- 
erty. He is the Chief Executive and has 
authority over all military and civilian 
aviation agencies. 

There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion as to whether actions taken since 
the latest air tragedy at Brunswick, 
Md., are adequate to prevent future 
disasters. 

I urge that the President not be hes- 
itant in exerting his authority over 
military aviation particularly until the 
most modern safety devices can be de- 
veloped and installed for the protection 
of all who use our airways. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may sit during general 
debate on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Sixes, for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day next. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. 

Mr. HEMrHLL and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. Lrsonatr in three instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BENTLEY and include related mat- 
ter. 

Mr. VaN Zaxpr and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. BURDICK. 

3 ALGER and to include related mat - 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
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Mr. Taser, to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and include 
figures and tables in tabular form. 

Mr. Reep in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAILEY, to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him in Committee of the 
Whole today and include a letter. 

Mr. Arenps (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD). 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. MCCORMACK) . 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Patman, tomorrow and Wednesday 
following the legislative program and to 
include extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6908. An act to authorize modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of 
grants-in-aid to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines for the hospitalization of certain vet- 
erans, to restore eligibility for hospital and 
medical care to certain veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States residing 
in the Philippines, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 119. An act for the relief of the General 
Box Co.; and 
x S. 2060. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 

iro, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 20, 1958, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1997. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $8 million for the fiscal year 1956, 
$16,300,000 for the fiscal year 1958, and 
$563,726,352 for the fiscal year 1959 for va- 
rious agencies of the executive branch, and 
$208,626 for the District of Columbia (H. Doc. 
No. 394); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, 

1998. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1959 in the amount of $1,730,653,000 for 
the Department of Defense (H. Doc. No. 395) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

1999. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1958 in the amount of $25 million 
for the Small Business Administration (H. 
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Doc. No. 396); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2000. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and Canal Zone Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, pursuant to 
the Government Corporation Control Act 
(31 U. S. C. 841), the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67) (H. 
Doc. No. 397); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

2001. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
ef the Navy (Material), relative to a pro- 
posal by the Department of the Navy to 
donate YP-82 to the police department, 
Baltimore, Md., for use as a security patrol 
boat; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2002. A letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on lists or schedules covering records pro- 
posed for disposal by certain Government 
agencies, pursuant to the act approved July 
6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

2003. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to encourage and authorize 
details and transfers of Federal employees 
for service with international organizations”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

2004. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2005. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
an order relative to the case of Tsy Lao Tong- 
Lao, A-10782906, his wife, and their children 
Amy and Peter Tong-Lao, pursuant to section 
18 (c) of the act of September 11, 1957; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2006. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
an order relative to the case of Feng-Ching 
Tang Lu, A-10782948, pursuant to section 13 
(c) of the act of September 11, 1957; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2007. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 5, 1958, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Tobacco Run, Md., 
authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
May 17, 1958; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

2008. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, trans- 
mitting a copy of the final report for fiscal 
year 1957 on major changes in the mutual 
security program, pursuant to Public Law 
665, 83d Congress; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 5, 1958, 
the following bill was reported on June 
6, 1958: 

Mr, SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 3497. An act to expand the 
public facility loan program of the Com- 
munity. Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1859). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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[Submitted June 9, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 624. Joint 
resolution making additional supplemental 
appropriations for the Department of Labor 
for carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958; and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1860). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs. H. R. 8645. A bill to 
amend section 9, subsection (d), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and for 
other related p ; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1861). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2007. An act to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act, 1916, as amended, to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
charge and collect for certain services per- 
formed and to deposit such collections to 
the credit of the appropriation available 
for administration of the act, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1862). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 10321. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange lands com- 
prising a portion of the Estes Park Admin- 
istrative Site, Roosevelt National Forest, 
Colo,, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1863). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 12858. A bill making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; without anrendment (Rept. 
No. 1864). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1865. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 12840. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 12841. A bill to expand the public 
facility loan program of the Community 
Facilities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 12842. A bill to amend the peanut 
price-support provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 and the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 12843. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, > 
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H. R. 12844. A bill to create an independ- 
ent Federal Aviation Agency, to provide for 
the safe and eficient use of the airspace 
by both civil and military operations, and 
to provide for the regulation and promotion 
of civil aviation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 12845. A bill to provide a new farm 
program for basic agricultural commodities 
under which excessive and burdensome Fed- 
eral controls on agriculture will be elimi- 
nated, and under which American agricul- 
ture will be restored to a free ente 
basis; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 12846. A bill to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 12847. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 12848. A bilt to provide a more equi- 
table system for the settlement of appeals 
from adverse personnel actions in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H. R. 12849. A bill to authorize the an- 
nexation of certain real property of the 
United States by the city of Wyandotte, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Interior ang 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 12850. A bill to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 12851. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment for relocating portions of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, Miss., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 12852. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment for relocating portions of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, Miss., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 12853. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment for relocating portions of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, Miss., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 12854. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment for relocating portions of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, Miss., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 12855. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment for relocating portions of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, Miss., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 12856. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment for relocating portions of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, Mississippi, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 12857. A bill to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. CANNON: 

H. R. 12858. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 


By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 12859. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the act of July 16, 1914, relating to penalties 
for the use of Government-owned vehicles for 
other than official purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 12860. A bill to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 and the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to acreage allotment 
and price support programs for rice, cotton, 
wool, wheat, milk, and feed grains; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. J. Res. 624. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional supplemental appropriations for the 
Department of Labor for carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1958, and for 


other purposes, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H.R. 12861. A bill for the relief of Eishin 
Tamanaha; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 12862. A bill for the relief of the 
estate-of Sutematsu Kida and estate of Kiichi 
Kida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 12863. A bill for the relief of Mario 
and Rita Baldino and their children, Filo- 
mena, Luigi, Silvana, and Marianna; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12864. A bill for the relief of Androula 
N. Stephanon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12865. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request) : 

H. R. 12866. A bill for the relief of the 
dependents of Irving Stern; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 12867. A bill for the relief of Clayton 

T. Wells; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 12868. A bill for the relief of Alice 
Guy Blache; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS. ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


665. By Mr. SADLAK: Memorial of the 
priests, delegates, and guests of the New 
England district of the Knights of Lithuania 
resolving that the United States Government 
use every means within its power to bring 
about the cessation of the inhuman treat- 
ment of the Lithuanian people and to restore 
the independence of the Lithuanian nation 
de facto as well as de jure; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

666. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John 8S. 
Gleason, Jr., national commander, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Washington, D. C., relative to 
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endorsing the President's plan for reorgani- 
zation of the Defense Department, and re- 
questing that it be enacted into law and 
urging that support be given to the amend- 
ments to H. R. 12541; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

667. Also, petition of G. T. Woods, and 108 
others, Austin Typographical Union No. 138, 
Austin, Tex., requesting that Congress take 
action to protect the 106-year-old Interna- 
tional Typographical Union from destruction 
at the hands of the National Labor Relations 
Board and its General Counsel; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

668. Also, petition of Herbert C. Holdridge, 
Washington, D. C., relative to requesting 
protection for the Hopi Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

669. Also, petition of Joseph D. Calhoun, 
secretary, American Bar Association, Chicago, 
II., transmitting a certified copy of 10 reso- 
lutions adopted by the board of governors 
of the American Bar Association, at its meet- 
ing held in Washington, D. C., May 19 and 
20, upon recommendation of the association's 
standing committee on jurisprudence and 
law reform; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

670. Also, petition of Rev. Walter P. Booth, 
Ogdensburg, N. T., relative to a redress of 
grievance pertaining to an estate, and re- 
questing that action be taken to correct the 
situation (similar to petition No. 606, dated 
May 5, 1958); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

671. Also, petition of the chief clerk of 
the city council, Philadelphia, Pa., request- 
ing enactment of the bill H. R. 12591, which 
would extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, since 
1951 there have been filed 60 complaints 
under the escape clause of the existing 
trade agreement contracts, in which 
small-business men complained that the 
taking off of tariffs under authority con- 
tained in the Trade Agreement Act had 
crippled their business by reason of ar- 
ticles produced by cheap labor coming 
into this country with which the Ameri- 
can businessmen could not compete. In 
30 of these cases the Tariff Commission 
found that 27 were entitled to relief. 
That should have settled the matter, but 
the President ignored the findings of 
the commission and gave relief in only 
10 cases. Thus it will be seen that un- 
der the Trade Agreement Act now on the 
statute books, the President can and 
does disregard the findings of a com- 
mission that is set up to inquire into 
such matters and recommend relief. 
This commission makes exhausive 
séarches into the contents of the com- 
plaints and comes up with findings, re- 
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gardless of who it is, based on equity 
and justice. 

To give the President power to over- 
ride findings of this Commission is a 
dangerous precedent and replaces the 
responsibility of the Tariff Commission, 
and allows the President to ignore its 
whole authority. Carried out to a logi- 
cal conclusion it means that the Tariff 
Commission has been stripped of au- 
thority and that its responsibility has 
been taken over by the President. 

A 5-year extension of the trade-agree- 
ment authority is too long a time to 
turn this important duty over to the 
President, while in the meantime busi- 
nessmen may suffer dire consequences 
by reason of conferring this power upon 
the President. I would like to see a 
further test of this new adventure, and 
would not want to confer this authority 
upon the President for any long period 
of time. Let us find out first if small- 
business men can procure justice by 
appealing to the President. If the com- 
plaints in the future are not handled 
any better than they have been in the 
past the whole Reciprocal Agreement 
Act should be voted out. There is no 
justice in sending our own businessmen 
to the wall just to please some country 
where wages are 15 cents per day. It 
may be a good-neighbor policy, but in- 
stances of injury to our own business- 
men should be more carefully consid- 


ered in the future. A 5-year extension 
may raise havoc with our own business, 
and I will vote against the extension if 
it involves too long a period. Recip- 
rocal trade agreements should cover ar- 
ticles which we need and are not pro- 
ducing, and involve exportable surpluses 
which we have, thus making a market 
pS both countries and not injuring 
either. 


Legislation for the Relief of Our Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
urge too strongly upon the leadership of 
the House and Senate the necessity for 
prompt and early consideration of pend- 
ing legislation to relieve our railroads 
from the many burdens under which 
they are laboring which have long out- 
lived their usefulness. In particular, I 
have in mind S. 3778 and H. R. 12488. 

The outmoded, old-fashioned legal 
regulations on our railroads are one of 
the major causes for the economic dif- 
ficulties of this great industry and, 
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hence, one of the great major causes of 
unemployment among our railroad 
workers. Here is one piece of legislation 
which will not cost the taxpayer 1 cent, 
but which can result in putting thou- 
sands of people back to work. 

Our railroads are not only important 
to our economy, but are a vital part of 
our national defense. In fact, they are 
so important that if we did not have 
them we would have to create them. The 
railroads can stand on their own feet— 
let us remove the restrictive brickbats 
that are knocking them off their feet. 


Paul Gallaway Armstrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, no one 
can possibly realize the amount of ef- 
fort and work that Paul Armstrong was 
called upon to render in his capacity as 
the Illinois Director of Selective Service 
since 1940 until his death a few months 
ago. 

His very nature exemplified the char- 
acteristics necessary to carry on success- 
fully the tremendous responsibility and 
patriotic importance of his every act. 
He was gentle and understanding to a 
fault. His solid honesty of purpose was 
a credit to his record. His sensitive and 
delicate appreciation of the problems of 
others was conducive to the success of 
his administration. He was a distin- 
guished orator and a loyal adherent to 
the principles of Americanism. As com- 
mander of the Illinois Department of the 
American Legion he was a careful and 
cautious leader, guiding the Legion 
through mazes of controversial issues 
that could have resulted in the repudi- 
ation of the organization as a civic fac- 
tor for public good. He served with the 
8th United States Regular Infantry 
in France in World War I, was awarded 
the Legion of Merit and Medaille de la 
France Liberte for World War II serv- 
ices 


He withstood the pressures of political 
domination and had but one goal—to 
serve his country with honor in time of 
war and with unswerving trust in time 
of peace. His whole life was an exem- 
plary one both in personal habits and 
spiritual acceptance. Paul was happiest 
when at the department convention each 
year he presented his Americanism tro- 
phy to the post that was selected for its 
outstanding work in the field of Ameri- 
canism. He beset them with advice and 
incentives for the realization of this 
highly competitive honor. He was truly 
loved by all. His loss is a void in the 
service so valued by a grateful Republic. 

It is sad to lose this great leader of 
patriotic endeavors and invaluable serv- 
ices to a solid citizenry. We bow our 
heads in fond appreciation of this tal- 
ented man. To his widow Blanche and 
his children we send the heartfelt con- 
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dolences of the men who knew him best 
and admired him for his sincerity and 
honored service in behalf of his State 
and Nation. 

The Department of Illinois by death 
resolution honored his career as follows: 
In MEMoRIAM—PAUL G. ARMSTRONG 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, the 
Great Commander of all, to summon to His 
immortal legions on the 12th day of January 
1958, our beloved comrade, Paul A. Arm- 
strong, who served the American Legion as 
department commander in the year 1935, and 
whose membership was carried in the Square 
Post No. 232, Chicago, Ill., to the date of 
his demise; and 

Whereas we humbly bow to the will of di- 
vine providence, while ever cherishing in our 
hearts the memory of his distinguished serv- 
ice to our country and his outstanding serv- 
ice and contributions to the American Le- 
glon's comradeship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee, De- 
partment of Illinois, the American Legion, 
in regular meeting assembled on this 12th 
day of April 1958, Does mourn the passing of 
our distinguished Legionnaire, Paul G. Arm- 
strong, and that we commend to all men his 
works, and to God his spirit; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That in token of our common 
grief, an appropriately inscribed copy of this 
resolution, as finally adopted by the depart- 
ment convention in Chicago, be presented 
to his bereaved widow. 


National Hot Dog Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a remark I was 
pleased to note that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson made a few 
days ago. 

The Secretary said that he felt the hot 
dog was serving as an important inter- 
national good will ambassador at the 
Brussels World’s Fair. The occasion for 
his comment was the presentation to 
him of a golden hot dog desk piece by 
American meatpackers as a forerunner 
to the nationwide observance of Na- 
tional Hot Dog Month in July. 

Secretary Benson pointed out that 
hundreds of thousands of hot dogs have 
been shipped from this country to our 
pavilion in Brussels to introduce foreign 
visitors to this unique American deli- 
cacy. 

I was especially interested in the Sec- 
retary’s observation because in my dis- 
trict at Danville, III., there is a hand- 
some plant which makes the cellulose 
casings used in making skinless hot 
dogs. Our taste for hot dogs is so great 
that this year the per capita consump- 
tion in the United States is estimated to 
be 62, an increase of a dozen per person 
in just the past 5 years. 

In recognition of this wide accept- 
ance, July has been designated as Na- 
tional Hot Dog Month. Actually, the 
hot dog is a year-round favorite but, 
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as we all know, it is particularly popu- 
lar during the picnic season. 

Prepared in dozens of different and 
imaginative ways, they are served at the 
Nation’s finest restaurants as well as 
providing housewives with a nourishing 
meal for the members of her family. As 
versatile as it is, the all-time American 
treat is most often a hot dog nested in a 
warm roll with some sort of garnishing. 

I share with Secretary Benson the 
desire to pay tribute to this national 
favorite and its part in making friends 
for us abroad. It is, therefore, a pleas- 
ure for me to add my feeling of regard 
for the American hot dog and my hope 
that it continues to grow in popularity, 
both at home and abroad, as we ob- 
serve during July the celebration of 
National Hot Dog Month. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend heretofore granted, I am in- 
serting my remarks on the reciprocal 
trade agreements bill, H. R. 12591. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 12591 that 
is before this distinguished body for 
consideration is a legal shambles that 
its proponents would have us believe 
constitutes an ironclad solution to inter- 
national tensions and the promise of 
Lethe economic conditions domesti- 
cally. 

The free-trade advocates would have 
the membership of this body believe that 
to oppose this legislation or to seek to 
improve this legislation is a vote for 
hot war and economic chaos. No con- 
tention, no argument in favor of this 
legislation could be more erroneously 
engaged in. 

It will not be my purpose today to 
speak at length on this subject but as the 
debate develops I reserve for myself the 
right to again take the floor to denounce 
this illeonceived and inadequately 
considered legislation and to expose the 
shortcomings and fallacies of the trade 
agreement program that it would con- 
tinue. At this time it will be my pur- 
pose merely to point out to the member- 
ship certain. shortcomings of this 
legislation that have or can properly be 
termed sinister implications and pros- 
pects of dire consequences for the eco- 
nomic well-being of our constituencies. 
I characterize the consequences of this 
legislative proposal in these terms not 
as an alarmist but as one who has en- 
deavored to objectively and realistically 
examine the bill, H. R. 12591. 

In the first place the bill would appear 
to grant to the Executive a 5-year dele- 
gation of authority to enter into trade 
agreements with authority to make tariff 
reductions. The fact is that the impli- 
cations of this legislation go consider- 
ably further into the future than 5 years. 
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If what the proponents tell us about their 
intentions in regard to the European 
Common Market is true, it is entirely 
possible that the 5-year tariff reduction 
authority may not be entered into until 
1960 or 1961, and if the full tariff reduc- 
ing authority is put into effect at that 
time, tariff reductions could extend into 
the late 1960’s, It is conceivable that the 
tariff reducing authority could be pro- 
claimed in the 1960's to take effect in 
the 1970’s or even a subsequent decade, 
and such a course of action would be 
within the purview of the statute that we 
are asked to support with our vote in 
this year 1958. 

Thus, in point of time the Congress 
will be delegating trade-agreement au- 
thority and tariff-reducing authority to 
an unknown President and will be com- 
mitting future Congresses to a course of 
action that is of dubious effectiveness at 
best to accomplish anything but the 
abandonment of our domestic markets to 
foreign imports. 

The bill, H. R. 12591, implies virtually 
unlimited powers for reductions of duty 
and provides no understandable limits 
on the use by the Executive of the dele- 
gated authority. For example, the 
United States has a number of specific or 
ad valorem duties which have been so 
frequently reduced under the trade- 
agreements program that they are now 
within the range of 5 percent ad valorem 
or less. The bill would permit the Presi- 
dent to reduce these duties by 2 percent- 
age points ad valorem. This new author- 
ity coupled with the existing authority 
to round duties could result in reductions 
equal to 50 percent or more on these 
items which now have such low duties 
that there is little protection remaining. 
How many times in the past has the Con- 
gress been assured by the Executive that 
tariff rate-reduction authority will not 
be used to the detriment of domestic pro- 
ducers, and how many times in the past 
have we seen domestic industries not 
just damaged by tariff concession but lit- 
erally destroyed by the flood of imports 
that resulted from these tariff conces- 
sions? 

The bill would authorize the Executive 
to make a reduction of duties to a level 
determined to be the equivalent of 50 
percent ad valorem. The bill states that 
the ad valorem equivalent shall be that 
which prevailed during a representative 
period. The bill does not define a repre- 
sentative period but there is nothing in 
the bill to prevent the State Department, 
which will undoubtedly make the final 
determination as to what a representa- 
tive period is, from electing a year in 
which a specific or compound duty 
would represent a relatively high ad 
valorem equivalent so that the greatest 
possible reduction in that duty could be 
made. 

Based on past performance in the ad- 
ministration of trade agreement pro- 
gram the Congress can expect if H. R. 
12591 becomes law that those duties 
which have already been reduced to a 
point that the remaining protection they 
provide is meaningless will again become 
the subject for further tariff reductions, 
With the assurance of a 5-year extension 
of the trade agreements authority the 
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State Department and others in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be even less responsive than in 
the past to the intent of Congress that 
no American industry shall be injured 
by tariff-cutting concessions. Congress 
will in effect be rendering itself ineffec- 
tual in dealing with the economic interest 
and well-being of our American pro- 
ducers. Diplomatic expediencies rather 
than practical economics will govern and 
control the administration of our Na- 
tion’s trade policy. 

The Congress will undoubtedly be told 
during debate on this legislation that the 
escape clause has been strengthened by 
the establishment of procedures for im- 
plementation by the Congress of Tariff 
Commission recommendations where 
such recommendations have been re- 
jected by a President. These proce- 
dures that the bill purports to establish 
are meaningless in substance and give 
to the Congress nothing that the Con- 
gress cannot do under existing law. I 
would point out, however, that these pro- 
cedures would ostensibly clothe the Con- 
gress with an aura of responsibility 
without giving to the Congress the au- 
thority with which to effectively dis- 
charge that responsibility. As a con- 
sequence, individual Congressmen will be 
subject to the criticism of their con- 
stituents whose jobs and economic op- 
portunity are destroyed by imports, and 
these procedures will suggest Congres- 
sional concurrence in State Department 
culpability for the destruction of those 
jobs and economic opportunity. 

In effect H. R. 12591 makes a broad 
and sweeping delegation of authority to 
the Executive in period of time and in 
terms of tariff reducing authority while 
at the same time timidly and inadequate- 
ly dealing with the strengthening of 
safeguards for our domestic producers. 
This bill constitutes a total capitulation 
to the free-trade phalanx that has ruled 
our Nation’s tariff policy for the past 25 
years. 

There will be offered to the member- 
ship of the House opportunity to bring 
to a halt the giveaway of our American 
markets, the exportation of our job op- 
portunities, and the abandonment of our 
national economic vitality. This oppor- 
tunity to bring these trends to a halt 
will come with the offering of an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute by my 
close friend and distinguished commit- 
tee colleague, the Honorable RICHARD M. 
Sumpson. I urge my colleagues in the 
House to reject the legislation, H. R. 
12591, that is before us at this time. 


Anniversary of Soviet Invasion of Baltic 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the anniversary of a tragic 
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event for the people of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, sometimes referred to as the 
three Baltic States, whose independence 
had been revived shortly after World 
War I only to be destroyed again by the 
Soivet Union. On June 15, 1940, the 
Soviet Union invaded these three small 
but peaceful countries, suppressed their 
freedom, liquidated their national inde- 
pendence, deported many of their na- 
tionals to slave-labor camps, and incor- 
porated their territories within the Soviet 
Union. 

On the occasion of this sad anniver- 
sary, Many people of Baltic ancestry now 
living in the United States and in other 
parts of the Free World will solemnly 
gather to commemorate this brutal 
seizure of their former homelands, the 
ruthless suppression of political and hu- 
man rights, and the genocidal policies 
practiced against the people of these 
three small nations. 

During all these 18 years under Com- 
munist domination the people of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia continued to 
resist communism and to struggle for the 
liberation of their people and their lands 
from the oppressors in the Kremlin. 
This resistance will never be eradicated 
until the goal of freedom is achieved. 
Some day the struggle of the Baltic peo- 
ples in their homelands and their kins- 
men in the Free World will be crowned 
with success. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere 
condemn such illegal and inhuman deeds. 
The American people have always de- 
clared their friendship and solidarity 
with the downtrodden and the oppressed. 
America will always support the aims 
and desires of the Baltic nations for early 
liberation of their tormented people and 
ravaged countries. 

On this sad occasion, I send my heart- 
felt greetings and sincerest wishes for 
the early realization of your cherished 
goals, 


Address by Senator Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina, at Ground-Breaking 
Ceremonies for New Steam Generating 
Plant of Carolina Power & Light Co. at 
Hartsville, S. C., May 30, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I attach a speech made by Senator 
Strom THURMOND, of South Carolina, on 
the occasion of the ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the new steam generating 
plant of Carolina Power & Light Co. at 
Hartsville, S. C., May 30, 1958. Along 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from my State, and others gathered 
there, I join in saluting this new indus- 
trial development and welcome it to 
South Carolina. A brilliant and timely 
address was made by Senator THURMOND, 
the main speaker, and I think it will be 
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of value to all who would read it and I 
herewith enclose it to be printed in the 
RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sutton, Mr. Robinson, 
Congressman McMillan, Congressman Hemp- 
hill, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hunnicutt, distin- 
guished guests, and ladies and gentlemen 
of the great Pee Dee area, it is a great pleas- 
ure to be invited to speak on this auspicious 
oceasion. I feel honored to be introduced 
by one of the most distinguished citizens of 
our State and Nation, Lee Wiggins. 

It is always a pleasure to come and visit 
in the great Pee Dee area. The people here 
have a deep sense of pride in their section, 
and they all feel a close kinship as resi- 
dents of this fine area. This sense of pride 
and kinship, together with abounding initia- 
tive and ingenuity, have made it possible for 
the people here to boast of some of the 
best farmers and farmlands in the world. 
In fact, some of the most important discov- 
eries and accomplishments in agricultural re- 
search have been made right here in this 
ares by the Coker family and other out- 
standing farmers. I am of the opinion that 
if we could get he Agriculture Department 
transferred from Washington to South Caro- 
lina we could cut out the red tape, make 
progress toward ending the agricultural cost- 
price squeeze, and show the bureaucrats how 
to keep in step with true agricultural prog- 
ress. Since such a move is probably out of 
the question, at least South Carolina and 
other southern farming areas should be given 
more representation in the hierarchy of the 
Agricultural Department, 

During the past decade, the people of this 
area have put forward a major effort to 
balance their agricultural economy with in- 
dustry. When the people of South Carolina 
elected me Governor in 1946, I determined 
that I would make this one of the pri- 
mary goals of my administration. At the 
conclusion of my service, more than $1 bil- 
lion had been expended or announced for in- 
vestment in new industries and expansions. 
‘This created 60,)00 new jobs, with new an- 
nual payrolls of approximately $125 million. 

The ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
erection of this large steam generating plant 
point up the fact that South Carolina con- 
tinues to inspire the confidence of the busi- 
ness world and to forge forward industrially. 
Private enterprise has the initiative, the de- 
sire, and the willingness to expand and de- 
velop where the atmosphere of State and 
local government is favorable and where the 
attitude of the people is conducive and co- 
operative. These conditions—and more— 
exist in South Carolina, and I hope it will 
not be long before we have at least one in- 
dustry in every community.. As a result of 
the setback which agriculture has suffered 
in recent years, it is more urgent than ever 
that we locate more industries in our farm- 
ing areas. 

These ceremonies signify here today the 
progress—past, present, and future—of the 
people of the Pee Dee area. Because you 
have raised your standard of living and 
have attracted more industries to this area, 
the demand for domestic and industrial 
consumption of electric power has increased 
to such an extent that the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. has decided to erect on this site, 
this plant which will house the largest single 
generating unit of its entire system. This 
demonstrates the progress of the past and 
present. The company's confidence in this 
area gives ample evidence of the bright fu- 
ture which lies ahead. 

This was brought to my attention when 
I asked why a steam generating plant would 
require a large cooling lake covering 2,550 
acres. This is larger than some hydro- 
electric power lakes. It was explained to me 
that Carolina Power & Light expects great 
things from this area—so great, in fact, that 
in its planning it has provided for eventual 
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expansion of this plant from 250,000 to 
1,350,000 horsepower. This is a compliment 
to the people of this area, and it is also a 
compliment to the good judgment and wis- 
dom of the leadership of the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. 

This, however, is typical of the type fore- 
sight and vision which the company’s able 
president, Louis Sutton, has always displayed 
in guiding the fortunes of Carolina Power 
& Light. In directing the activities of the 
company, as well as the planning of this 
plant, Mr, Sutton has been ably assisted by a 
South Carolinian, Mr. H, Burton Robinson, 
of Columbia, who is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

Mr. Robinson bears one of the State’s most 
prominent family names. And, the fact that 
every one of his 5 brothers and sisters has a 
professional degree—3 of them being law- 
yers, 1 a medical doctor, and another having 
a doctorate of theology—attests to the high 
caliber, ability, and accomplishments of the 
Robinson family. 

I am also proud that we have two other 
distinguished South Carolinians who are 
playing an important role with Carolina 
Power & Light Co. They are Mr. Fulton 
Creech, of Sumter, and Mr. J. L. Coker, of 
Hartsville. Their outstanding character 
and ability contribute greatly to the board 
of directors. 

We appreciate the valuable contributions 
which Mr. Sutton, these South Carolinians, 
and the other officials and employees of 
Carolina Power & Light have rendered to the 
Carolinas through the years. We are highly 
pleased that they have made the decision to 
build this huge plant and lake, which will 
create 350 construction jobs until the com- 
pletion date in 1960. After that date, the 
plant will require 50 employees on a perma- 
nent basis. In addition to providing power 
for numerous new industries which will be 
attracted here, this fine steam plant itself, 
will be a great stimulus to the economy of 
this section of our State. 

This plant will be the product of our vast 
free enterprise system which has made the 
United States the greatest country in the 
world. It is a refreshing thing for me to be 
here on the spot, and to get a glimpse of the 
free enterprise system in action. This is one 
of the things that make Hartsville today a 
more refreshing place than Washington. 

The atmosphere in the Nation’s Capital is 
one that reflects an alarming disregard for 
the virtues of the free-enterprise system. 
Hardly a day goes by in Congress without 
some new scheme being proposed to put the 
Federal Government further into business 
and deeper into debt. Action of this nature 
is not new. In this year of general business 
recession, however, it has been greatly inten- 
sified—so much so that we will wind up with 
a deficit of approximately $9 billion this year 
and some new socialistic programs that strike 
at the very foundations of our free-enterprise 
system and of our Constitution. 

These proponents of Government in busi- 
ness have used the recession as an excuse to 
win approval in the Senate of some wild- 
eyed programs that would not even be con- 
sidered by the Congress under normal cir- 
cumstances, 

Even during a slight recession, they bring 
great pressure on the Government to do 
something,” and the “something” very often 
turns out to be a scheme to interject more 
Government regulation into private business. 

In the name of doing something for the 
American economy, the Senate recently 
passed one of the most dangerously socialis- 
tic bills to come to the floor in a long time. 
This legislation, known as the area-redevel- 
opment bill, would set up Federal loan and 
grant funds to be used to aid communities in 
areas of chronic depression to secure new 
industry. Essentially, it provides a Federal 


subsidy to bring industry into areas where, 
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at the present time, industry does not want 


to go. 

T do not believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be a party to any such scheme, 

In a more indirect way, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already involved in a plan to en- 
courage industrial plants to remain in areas 
where they cannot compete with other plants 
in the same industry. The procurement pro- 
cedure now being followed in the Department 
of Defense provides for special consideration 
to plants in areas where labor is surplus. 
Thü policy places a premium on inefficiency, 
and in the long run weakens the economy. I 
have introduced legislation to prohibit this 
discriminatory procurement policy, and the 
bill, S. 5, is now pending on the Senate 
Calendar. 

Recently, the Senate passed another 
measure, the community facilities bill, au- 
thorizing a billion-dollar program of loan 
assistance to local governments for public 
works construction. 

The bill has a number of flaws. I will men- 
tion a few of them to indicate the extent to 
which the Federal Government is getting into 
matters which should be left to the free- 
enterprise system. 

The community facilities bill sets forth 
the terms under which communities may ob- 
tain loans from the Federal Government. It 
also makes it a matter of Federal policy that 
all communities shall be eligible for these 
loans if they cannot obtain loans on terms 
equally as good in the open market. It does 
not matter whether the terms available on 
the open market are reasonable terms—they 
must be equally as good—and the terms in 
the bill are most liberal, There are three 
reasons why I classify this as bad legislation: 
It encourages local communities to go into 
debt over their heads; it discourages private 
investors from making loans to local govern- 
ments; and it puts the Federal Government 
further into the lending business. 

Both the area redevelopment bill and the 
community facilities bill include the Davis- 
Bacon wage-fixing procedure, by which the 
Secretary of Labor, in Washington, sets the 
wage scales for construction projects under- 
taken with the Federal loans. This is merely 
more Federal dictation from Washington. 
This kind of control and interference in the 
public works projects of our local communi- 
ties is completely unwarranted and is con- 
trary to every tradition and concept of the 
responsibilities of local governments for 
carrying on local affairs. 

I could go on telling you about other in- 
stances in which the Federal Government has 
extended its long arm into the workings of 
our free economy, with bad effects. The leg- 
islation I mentioned was approved by the 
Senate in recent weeks. 

I do not like to be critical without making 
some affirmative suggestions. I would like to 
take a few minutes to mention some of the 
ways that the Government can and should 
give aid to the economy. 

I do not believe that Government should 
be in business unless two conditions are 
fully met. First, the project must be some- 
thing that is vitally needed, Second, it must 
be something that private enterprise is not 
willing to do. 

If Congress would apply this simple test 
to every piece of legislation calling for the 
Federal Government to go into business, we 
would have much less Government in busi- 
ness, lower taxes, an improved economy, and 
less chance of turning our Government into 
a socialistic welfare state. 

It is important for us to bear in mind the 
simple economic fact that the Government 
does not have any money to spend except 
the money it takes from the taxpayers. This 
is a very basic thing. Surely a 10-year-old 
child can understand it. Nevertheless, it is 
not understood as well as it should be; 
otherwise we would not have s0 many ma- 
ture and presumably well-informed people 
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continually asking Congress to appropriate 
more money for every conceivable project 
under the sun, 

Perhaps they feel like the young house- 
wife who asked her husband for money every 
day at the breakfast table. Finally, the hus- 
band got tired of it. “Money, money,” he 
complained. “Every day you ask for money. 
You don't need money as much as you need 
some brains.” 

“I know,” she replied, sweetly, “but you 
don't have any brains to spare.“ 

It occurs to me that people may think the 
same of the Federal Government. 

Seriously, however, one of the best ways 
that the Government can aid business is by 
practicing strict economy in its own affairs. 
Our public debt has gone from $17 billion to 
$280 billion in less than 25 years, despite the 
fact that the Federal Government now takes 
nearly 70 percent of our tax dollar, leaving 
only 30 percent for all State and local gov- 
ernments combined. Economy at the Fed- 
eral level is necessary, in order to leave 
enough tax sources free to support State and 
local governments, and to reduce the heavy 
load of taxation, which is a major item of 
expense to every individual and business en- 
terprise in the United States. I am proud 
that my CONGRESSIONAL RECORD showed that 
I ranked among the top in voting for econ- 
omy in key Senate votes last year. I believe 
the people expect their representatives to 
handle the public’s money as wisely as they 
handle their own. 

Business also needs relief from the ever- 
increasing burden of expense, which accom- 
panies the filling out of the endless series of 
complex reports required by a multitude of 
Federal agencies. 

Certainly it behooves the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage the development of new 
markets for American products, both at 
home, through research looking toward the 
development of improved products and 
broadened markets, and abroad, through 
the regulation of foreign trade. 

The expansion of markets, it seems to me, 
is one of the most desirable goals we can 
have in mind in formulating a realistic for- 
eign trade policy. Since the formation of 
the American Government, the tariff has 
been used for a variety of purposes. Origi- 
nally, the tariff was conceived as a means of 
producing revenue for the Government, and 
no attempt was made to regulate the flow 
of imports. Later, as manufacturing devel- 
oped in this country, it was thought desir- 
able to use the tariff as a barrier to protect 
domestic industry. Since World War II, we 
have made the tragic mistake of using for- 
eign trade primarily as an instrument of for- 
eign policy, without sufficient regard to the 
well-being of the trade itself. 

We have subsidized the establishment of 
textile mills in foreign countries to com- 
pete with our own textile industry, and, 
by lowering tariff barriers, have encouraged 
these foreign textile interests to compete 
with our domestic mills on unfair terms. I 
believe in world trade, and I am convinced 
that our Government should encourage the 
expansion of foreign trade to provide new 
markets for our domestic industry. How- 
ever, we should not make the grave mistake 
of sacrificing our domestic industry on the 
pretense of foreign policy. 

Because I believe in the free-enterprise 
system, and want it to continue, I am a 
sponsor of legislation to remove tax inequi- 
ties which put a special burden on the small- 
business man. Almost every business begins 
as a small one. Some survive; some fall by 
the wayside. The path of the small-busi- 
ness man has many pitfalls. I do not be- 
lieve that the Federal Government can re- 
move those pitfalls, but I am firmly of the 
opinion that it can restrain itself from 
adding new ones. It is important to our free- 
enterprise system that we retain, in our 
country, the right for a man to go into busi- 
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ness for himself and take a chance, with the 
exception that, through the application of 
good sense, hard work, and a little bit of 
luck, he will be able to make a success of 
his enterprise. 

Let me quote a few sentences from a brief 
talk which a distinguished statesman made 
last fall: 

“If you take a worm's-eye view of the ills 
of American life and our foreign relations, 
you may worry that we are entering the de- 
cline and fall of the greatest nation in his- 
tory. 

“If you take a bird’s-eye view, you will 
see the increasing skills, growing produc- 
tivity, and the expansion of education and 
understanding, with improving health and 
growing strength of our Nation. 

“And from whence comes this strength? 
It lies in freedom of men’s initiative and the 
rewards of their efforts, It comes from our 
devotion to liberty and religious faith. We 
will have no decline and fall of this Nation, 
provided we stand guard against the evils 
which weaken these forces.” 

“Freedom of men’s initiative.” 

Freedom of initiative is not listed in the 
Bill of Rights, but perhaps it should be. It 
is there in spirit, if not in letter. The Amer- 
ican Revolution was not aimed at setting up 
a regulatory government. Quite the con- 
trary, it was aimed at establishing a form of 
government which would keep regulation to 
a minimum. 

It was, in short, a government admirably 
designed for the development of individual- 
ism, and the freedom of men’s initiative. 

The foundation principle of individualism 
is that one reaps what and where he sows, 
and finds happiness according to his com- 
petence in the pursuit of happiness. There 
is a dignity in self-reliance that is sharply in 
contrast with the degradation of the indi- 
vidual, which is part and parcel of Russian 
communism. 

Iam proud to be a citizen of a State that is 
known for its individualism. South Caro- 
linians have cherished the priceless heritage 
of individual freedom, through lean times 
and good. I hope that we will continue in 
this high tradition in the years that lie 
ahead. 

The State that stands for freedom of initia- 
tive is a State that will prosper richly in 
years tocome. It is also the State which will 
lead in human happiness through its recog- 
nition of the dignity of the individual. 

Only through protecting freedom of initia- 
tive can we, in the words of the Constitution, 
“secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 


Value of Meat in the Human Diet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, 12 years ago I addressed the 
57th annual convention of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association. At the time 
I spoke on the value of meat in the 
human diet. I made rather an exhaus- 
tive survey at the Library of Congress, 
the Meat Institute, and other sources to 
get accurate information. 

I have in the past 12 years made fur- 
ther study on the question of meat in 
the human diet, and have tried to bring 
the report up to date. A number of 
universities and research institutes have 
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been working on the chemical compo- 
nents of meat and its place in the human 
diet. It is interesting to note that of 
the 22 amino acids in food, 12 of them 
are found in meat. 

Meat is important in the diet because 
the proteins are essential. Amino acids 
make up a part of every cell, tissue, and 
organ of the body. It is needed to make 
blood, supply glands, repair tissue, and 
produce energy for work. 

Nature has endowed no other food 
with such essential vitamins and min- 
erals as it has meat. Meat is a master- 
piece of Nature's laboratories. The 
muscles, glands, and corpuscles of our 
bodies are constantly in need of meat, 
amino acids, and various proteins. Pro- 
teins in meat provide the necessary re- 
pair work which must be carried on 
constantly to keep this complex human 
machine of ours working satisfactorily. 

The several cattlemen’s associations 
in the United States have been actively 
engaged in the last dozen years in pro- 
moting meat in the human diet. It has 
had a good effect. Meat is no longer a 
luxury. Meat is an essential but there 
are many people who still feel that a 
steak is something for a special occa- 
sion. It should be recalled that the new 
methods of cooking meat can make the 
most humble part of the animal tender 
and good toeat. The parts near the tail 
and neck contain the same iron and 
minerals and amino acids as choice 
tender cuts. 

The earnings of the laboring people 
in the last 10 years have increased about 
46 percent. Beef prices during this time 
have increased about 14 percent. Ac- 
tually, the laboring man is getting more 
today for his meat dollar than he did a 
dozen years ago. 

It is a well-known fact that the people 
of India eat no meat or animal products. 
With the population of nearly 500 peo- 
ple per square mile, they have 250 mil- 
lion head of cattle in India yet they eat 
no meat. The Indian is not a strong 
physical individual. 

In my years of practicing medicine, I 
had the opportunity of comparing some 
of the strong, healthy boys and girls 
from this country where they have plen- 
ty of meat available to the children of 
India, China, the Philippines, and simi- 
lar countries. Before I came to Con- 
gress, I had the privilege of visiting in 
many of these countries. You need only 
to look at the children in a dozen ports 
where meat is not a part of the diet to 
find spindle-legged, pot-bellied, emaci- 
ated children. In Nebraska, the children 
are rosy-cheeked, well-muscled, and 
growing. 

In Nebraska, we have some 26 million 
acres of grassland producing cattle in 
the fall that are often butcher-block fat. 
As a physician, I know that every cell, 
every muscle, and every organ of our 
body needs these proteins and amino 
acids, They need them to repair tissues. 
They mean new growth to the child. 

I know that meat really plays an im- 
portant part in keeping not only indi- 
viduals but the Nation strong and ener- 
getic. We need to push hard an educa- 
tion program pointing out the scientific 
problems and the value of meat in the 
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human diet. This should be done with 
the minimum of Government interfer- 
ence. The cattlemen of the country will 
continue to furnish this good meat to a 
growing, expanding population. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a bill before 
Congress that provides for a check-off 
system on meat. A few cents on each 
head of cattle, hogs or sheep will go into 
a program of research. It seems to me 
this is a good approach. I believe in ad- 
vertising. I know that the people in the 
cattle industry have been working to- 
gether in harmony. They are doing a 
good job of selling their product. The 
country needs to be educated on the 
value of good meat in the human diet. 


Phil Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Me- 
morial Day brings back sad and fond 
memories to the serviceman. The vet- 
erans of World War I are becoming a 
marching host to the ghost brigade. The 
toll of life is fast moving to the other 
shore—taps are in the air—and maybe 
it’s best so, because really their immedi- 
ate families and their comrades are the 
ones that really care. 

The Republic in some sparing meas- 
ure has from long time to a longer time, 
at great delaying intervals, given them 
a supporting limp hand and bent wrist 
mostly applause on marching days. 

A few politicians and certain publica- 
tions bray and bleat about the demands 
of a special class of citizens—sure, every- 
one did their duty—only some kicked a 
pedal with a toe and collected plenty 
with overtime thrown in—all for the war 
effort; for Mr. Soldier the war was over. 
When he returned—it was his only de- 
pression—the 1929’s were just a continu- 
ation of the struggle for life for some to 
the present day. A pension, yes; a 
handout, the same that a reliefer gets. 
‘Brave men, good soldiers. Fought for 
his country. Was taken from civilian 
life around the 39th year. Hard for 
most of them to catch up on a good job. 
Even lost his mate or girl to the other 
fellow who stayed around. Our Govern- 
ment has been sparingly fair to the serv- 
iceman in a legislative sense, inade- 
quately for the disabled, widows, or- 
phans, and aged. 

These are the men that Phil Collins 
spent his life in serving. He was the 
leveling influence that advocated the 
support of political parties by the serv- 
icemen and not form a political group 
to take over the political destiny of our 
Government. 

But God is good. He alone names the 
day of the heavy mist that blurs the eyes 
and numbs the brain. And so it was 
with Phil Collins—his work was done. 
His soul no longer seeks its earthly goal. 
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He died a man revered by all who knew 
that in his passing no one would forget. 

His early life—the youthful years pre- 
pared him for his great work to guide 
him through the experiences that he 
must meet. He evaluated each fellow 
man as a counterpart of himself. He 
developed a sense of sagacity in veteran 
affairs that called him to its leadership. 
His strength of purpose knew no other 
rule but toward its accomplishment. The 
American Legion followed that leader- 
ship and grew in popular strength and 
civic acceptance. His true aim was real- 
ized when its influence in governmental 
affairs and policies of peacetime pre- 
paredness was written in the record of 
Congressional enactment. He supported 
mandates for the advancement of the 
veteran’s cause which were transcribed 
into law. The names of men high in the 
working ranks of the Legion sanctioned 
and extolled his superb leadership. He 
fostered the careers and advancement of 
worthy Legionnaires in the official family 
of this powerful organization; each one 
made enviable records of accomplish- 
ment. There were those who awaited 
their turn to serve, and his experienced 
judgment never denied them advance- 
ment—long. He numbered many friends 
both in the State and national organi- 
zations—but it was the proud legion- 
naires of Illinois that sustained him in 
his glorious career; to name a few, the 
fiery leader, Gov. John Stelle; the sa- 
gacious national leader, Jim Ringley; 
the financial genius, Bumps Cross; the 
sage, Perce Brautigan; the popular busi- 
ness executive, Al Starshak; the insur- 
ance tycoon, Stanley Van Dyk; Judges 
Burke, Sbarbaro, Dougherty, and Harti- 
gan; the active organizer, Bill Cum- 
mins; the late popular leaders, Art Can- 
ty, Mancel Talcott, Paul Armstrong, 
Gov. Dwight Green, Judge William 
Waugh, and Americanism himself, the 
late Elliodor Libonati; the fighter of sub- 
versive activities, Ed Clammage; the 
popular Russel Root, Larry Fenlon, Goy. 
Bill Stratton; the Forty and Fight leader, 
Bill Schlupp; the old standard bearer, 
Harry Rice; and the blessed Father Lon- 
ergan, and many others, 

The citizens of our country do not re- 
alize the great importance and power 
that the veteran organizations could gen- 
erate as a potential force among the pop- 
ulace in a political campaign. And be- 
cause this power to gain control in poli- 
tics is kept dormant and unassertive, they 
cannot realize the degree of political up- 
heavel that would result if such a pro- 
gram were initiated by veteran leaders. 
It could change the very life of the coun- 
try both in its kind of government and 
its ideology. 

Phil Collins was a real American, and 
did not hesitate to assert his fundamental 
belief that every citizen, regardless of his 
military duties performed, had only the 
same rights as any other citizen—that 
the constitutional document was written 
for all and not to be interpreted by a few 
to their preferment. Thus the people of 
the Nation learned that the veteran 
would take his place among the ranks of 
the citizenry and serve his community in 
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time of peace as he did in time of war. 
Veteran leadership did not strike out to 
organize veterans to take over political 
control. 

We have but to study the history of 
other nations to see the havoc resulting 
from the usurpation of political power, 
by men who, unprepared for the political 
science of government; these ambitious 
men being vaulted into office through 
popular approval of acts of heroism un- 
der arms—later did by violent action en- 
slave populations in thought and ac- 
tion—destroying the very government 
and countless of its citizens that formerly 
each had fought to save. 

Thus, Phil Collins, as the most power- 
ful leader of the American Legion in his 
day called the king maker kept the mil- 
lions of Legionnaires on the true course— 
love of God, love of country and respect 
for its institutions. 

Yes, a great man died the other day— 
and men throughout the Nation mourned 
his passing—for he was truly a great 
American. 

As the taps sounded—we heard a dis- 
tant echo as though the notes were 
turned back upon themselves in their 
own resonance—he lives again in the 
glory of God, among his war fallen and 
deceased comrades. The living remem- 
bered, and the department of Illinois 
passed the following resolution in his 
memory: 

In MEMORIAM—PHILLIP W. COLLINS 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, the 
Great Commander of all, to summon to His 
immortal legions on the 13th day of Febru- 
ary 1958, our beloved Comrade Phillip W. 
Collins, a member of Naval Post 372, Chi- 
cago, III., to the date of his demise; and 

Whereas we humbly bow to the will of 
divine providence, while ever cherishing in 
our hearts the memory of his distinguished 
service to our country and his outstand- 
ing service and contributions to the Amer- 
ican Legion's comradeship: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee, 
Department of Illinois, the American Legion, 
in regular meeting assembled on this 12th 
day of April 1958, commend to all men his 
works, and to God, his spirit; and be it finally 

Resolved, That in token of our common 
grief, an appropriately inscribed copy of this 
resolution, as finally adopted by the depart- 
ment convention in Chicago, be presented 
to his bereaved widow. 


Commencement Address by Hon. John 
Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky, at How- 
ard University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the remarks of Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper at the commencement exercises 
at Howard University on June 6, 1958. 
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In this address the Senator from 
Kentucky points out parallels between 
the international issues of colonialism 
and racism and that of discrimination 
in the United States. His message to 
the Howard University graduates merits 
thoughtful consideration by us all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
Howard UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JUNE 6, 1958 
In thinking about what might be appro- 

priate for this occasion, I find my guide in 
the feeling that lies, I am sure, in your 
hearts. It is, I know, a feeling of pride in 
the various achievements—by students, par- 
ents, and teachers alike—which receive their 
recognition in this graduation ceremony. 
It is a feeling of hope for the future—of 
looking forward to the part each of you may 
play in events to come. It is also a feeling 
of sadness that a stage of life has passed, 
that farewells must be made to familiar 
things, and that the ground must now be 
cleared for new adventures whose outlines 
are not yet clear. 

I am sure that what I shall say today has 
been said many times. But I place my reli- 
ance on one thing. It is the hope that the 
poignancy of the hour itself may give new 
meaning to old themes and values of which 
I shall speak. 

Young women and young men have al- 
Ways stood where you stand today. The 
transition from the role of student to that 
of full participation in life has been, in all 
times, difficult. And certainly, the time and 
circumstances of our day do not make it 
easier for you. 

For ours is a day of both external and 
internal danger—dangers which at times 
will cause doubts and questionings about 
the validity of your education, and the basis 
of life itself. It may seem at times that 
forces beyond your control shape your 
lives—threats of war, the pace of scientific 
development, and the failure of our Nation 
to match the pace of science with full social 
justice for all its people. 

These forces may intrude on your plans 
for a career, and for the enlargement of life 
itself. Worse, they could induce a will to 
live from day to day, without purpose, since 
the future seems uncertain. 

I do not believe this graduating class will 
succumb to any defeatist attitude. I would 
have it remember that the greatest badge of 
courage goes to those who are aware of 
danger, but who nevertheless affirm the 
continuity of life and experience in the 
midst of danger. 

The common lot of the human race to 
which you must bring your education, your 
culture and character, your enthusiasm, has 
the form of a paradox. 

On the one side a radical new technology 
and scientific advancement is on the march 
everywhere, with the promise of lifting from 
mankind the oppressive weight of poverty 
and disease. On the other side, that same 
technology has created weapons of violence 
with no apparent limit to their range of 
destructiveness. 

We know that, for all practical purposes, 
the United States and the Soviet Union pos- 
sess the means to destroy each other. This 
condition of nuclear danger and deterrence 
has become a central fact with which we 
must live. 

The continuing peril of war stands in op- 
position to what we, as Americans, had hoped 
would come into being after every war. The 
deep longing of our people is for peace and 
freedom, We have believed that the con- 
duct of nations must be based upon recog- 
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nized world standards, derived from ethical 
principles, if there is to be peace and justice 
for the peoples of the world. 

What we believe many millions of men 
and women in the world also believe. Yet 
the external difficulty of our time is that the 
world standards we affirm, the leaders of 
the world under Communist control reject. 
The world impasse arises from a difference in 
ethical values, and in the choice of stand- 
ards, and so the danger that confronts us 
on the international scene will likely con- 
tinue to confront us for many years. 

As long as this danger continues, and as 
the character of war becomes more destruc- 
tive and horrendous, the responsibility of 
the United States for finding means of keep- 
ing the peace—with justice—and of ad- 
vancing the cause of freedom, becomes more 
compelling, 

These tasks are not the tasks of our Gov- 
ernment alone; they are your tasks—my 
tasks—a constant challenge to the respon- 
sibility of the American people. 

Our first duty is to maintain military 
strength essential to protect our Nation and 
to prevent aggression. I have no doubt that 
we will meet this responsibility. 

But even when we have done this, our 
basic disagreements with the Soviet Union— 
which are disagreements about the nature 
of freedom—will remain unsolved. Our pur- 
poses are a just solution of these differ- 
ences—true disarmament and a world of sov- 
ereign and free nations—dominated neither 
by the Soviet Union, the United States, nor 
any other nation. 

Standing alone, we have little capacity to 
affect the beliefs or the action of the Soviet 
leaders, Therefore it seems to me that in 
the long run the task of the United States 
is to do its full part, to hold free and demo- 
cratic countries together. And certainly a 
part of this task is to assist the developing 
and free countries of the world—in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and, yes, Latin Amer- 
ica, who comprise one-third of the popula- 
tion of the world. 

We must be aware of the fact that both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
attempting to alter the balance of world 
power, and certainly it is the intention of 
the United States, without resort to force, 
The ability of the majority of the world’s 
people to remain free and independent, and 
to be able to exert their influence for dis- 
armament, for a just solution of the world’s 
problems, and for democratic values, will 
affect our own security for years, and the fate 
of freedom in the world. 

We have been obsessed at times since 
World War II with the counterdrive of com- 
munism, which has been relentless against 
individual freedom and subversive of the 
sovereignty of independent nations. There 
have been times, in fact, when we have 
seemed to fear that this countermovement 
might destroy the very spirit, the freedom- 
loving instinct of man. Yet we have seen 
in Poland, Hungary, and other dominated 
countries, a people willing to challenge 
cruelty and coercion, and the denial of 
thought and expression. And one of the most 
significant movements of all history has been 
the powerful drive for independence which 
has swept across Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East since World War II. 

We cannot assume, however, that this trend 
will continue, or that all of these countries 
will maintain their independence. Unfor- 
tunately, freedom is not inevitable, or its 
spirit uniformly irresistible. President Eisen- 
hower, in a recent address, recalled the wise 
observation of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
“The irresistible,” he said, “comes to pass 
through effort.” 

I would like to address myself for a few 
moments to a problem involving our rela- 
tions, and our ability to influence demo- 
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cratically the newly independent and devel- 
oping countries of the world. It is a prob- 
lem inextricably bound with the issue of 
freedom in the United States, 

It is a happy fact that the great number 
of the countries which have broken the ties 
of colonialism or tyranny, have chosen the 
institutions of Western democracy. Yet, the 
primary fact of political life in these coun- 
tries is the compulsion for economic ad- 
vancement and equality in the world. Man 
does not live by bread alone we say. We 
believe deeply and rightly that freedom is 
primary, but for the impoverished people of 
the world there must be bread with free- 
dom, if freedom is to last or have real mean- 
ing. And the great danger to democracy is, 
that if the democratic governments of the 
underdeveloped world fail to secure the 
economic advancement of their people, they 
will lose their support. 

It is necessary that the United States, the 
richest and most industrialized country in 
the world, give its aid, whether by loan or 
grants or trade, to reduce the unbalance of 
opportunity and living standards in the 
world, And our sense of humanity and jus- 
tice dictate our responsibility as a favored 
nation to do this. And from the standpoint 
of our own self-interest, if we withdraw 
from economic competition with Russia, we 
will find ourselves isolated at last from a 
majority of the world’s people. 

It is an indisputable fact that the United 
States has given its support to nations seek- 
ing independence. It is a fact, that more 
than any other nation in the world, we have 
given of our means to help other countries 
and their peoples. 

The deep longing of the people of our 
country is for peace and freedom. In the 
past decade of crises we believe that we 
have given again and again to the world 
concrete proof of the sincerity of our pur- 
poses. Yet it is one of the ironies of this 
decade that every effort we have made 
brings with it a host of new difficulties and 
misunderstandings. It is true that money, 
aid, and even trade will not buy friends, 
The recent outburst of anti-Americanism in 
South America and the Middle East and 
even in Europe give new proof of this fact 
that we have known. 

There are many reasons which might be 
accurately ascribed as reasons for the mis- 
understandings or the dislike of our poli- 
cies in other countries. Trade restrictions, 
a debtor-creditor status, the transfer of the 
resentments of peoples against their own 
leaders to our rich country may be cited. 
But today I will speak of a fact which I 
think is more fundamental, and which will 
cause our country lasting trouble until it 
is corrected, 

There are two basic points which bear 
critically upon our association and influence 
with these countries. They are the issues of 
colonialism and racial discrimination, For 
their elimination is a major policy objective 
in every country in Asia, in Africa, and Latin 
America. 


Gandhi said: “There is no such thing as 
slow freedom. Freedom is like a birth. Un- 
til we are free we are slaves. All birth takes 
place in a moment.” 

There is, as I know you will see, a parallel 
between the international issues of colonial- 
ism and racism, and the issue of discrimina- 
tion in our own country. We must practice 
freedom at home, if we are to have influence 
in its growth in other countries. 

The United States has given the promise of 
freedom and equality to every one of its 
people. We must keep the promise of free- 
dom at home, if we are to influence its 
growth in other countries, 

Today, the face which we turn to the 
world is blemished by denials of full freedom, 
because of color and religious belief. 
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And as we look honestly at ourselves, we 
are humbled by our failures to make this 
truly a land of the free for all our people. 
Not only our standing before the other na- 
tions, but our internal strength and unity, 
the justice of our institutions, and the in- 
tegrity of our religious faith depend upon 
how we deal with these human questions 
here at home in the years ahead. 

For students graduating into the fullness of 
civic responsibility, for public officials with 
the duty to uphold our laws and promote 
the best in American life, and for every citi- 
zen, this is one of the most important parts 
of our society’s unfinished business. 

I take confidence—as I hope you do too— 
that our country is moving, however slowly, 
in the right direction on the question of civil 
rights. = 

Historic court decisions have ruled that 
segregation in public schools, in public 

tation and in public recreation fa- 
cilities deny the constitutional guaranty of 
equal protection of the laws and is illegal. 

States, cities, and peoples are mov- 
ing to end racial and religious discrimination 
in various phases of community life. 

And we in Congress are gratified that after 
long years of effort, in 1957 we finally passed 
a civil rights measure which, though inade- 
quate, did establish a Commission for basic 
studies and recommendations, did give new 
stature to the civil rights work in the De- 
partment of Justice, and—most important— 
helps protect the right to vote. 

We recount these gains, however, not to 
foster complacency, but to renew our faith 
and confidence that we can move ahead. 

There is yet defiance and resistance to the 
orders of the highest Court in the land. 
This dilemma demands of us all sober reflec- 
tion and resolute action. The crisis is first 
of all a constitutional one: shall the prin- 
ciples of equal justice set forth in our Con- 
stitution, as interpreted by the courts, be 
adhered to even when they fiy in the face 
of long-hallowed, but discriminatory, cus. 
toms and practices? 

To this question there can be only one 
answer, if we are to maintain the structure 
of law and order upon which our society is 
based. Unless and until the Constitution 
is altered by the procedures within the Con. 
stitution itself, it is the duty of all to ad- 
here to it, to honor it, and to defend it. 
And this is a duty which every citizen, in- 
cluding every public official, must recognize, 
support, and enforce. 

Our crisis, in the second place is one of 
ethics. At the root of our religious beliefs, 
is the principle of the dignity and worth of 
every individual human being. And from 
this faith and our reliance upon a supreme 
power we derive our concepts of justice, 
brotherhood and mercy. Can we in good 
conscience permit our practices to continue 
when in so many cases they deny our re- 
ligious principles? Again, the answer is 
clear. Our faith without works, to quote the 
ancient writings, is dead. We must live our 
beliefs, or see the fundamental moral basis 
of our life eroded by the failure of our 
practices. 

If the world is looking to us as the prime 
example of freedom, then let us give it an 
example that is worthy of that ideal. We 
should do this not alone because we know 
that if we fail, the tyranny to which peoples 
may turn will destroy all that we hold dear. 
We do this chiefly because we know in our 
hearts it is right, and that justice, as well 
as peace in the world, will be advanced if 
America truly lives up to its promise of 
freedom, and equality of opportunity. 

But finally I have hope. For I do not be- 
lieve that America, standing at the summit 
of world power, will lose the faith it had 
when it was once only a handful of people, 
dwelling in a wiiderness, yet daring to think 
and act in such great terms, that it gave a 
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new turn to the whole of human history. 
Our job once again, as George W. n 
put it, is to raise a standard to which the 
good and the wise can repair. 

It is the duty of the members of this class 
to seek for themselves and their families in 
work and education, and play, the best and 
happiest of life. 

But I do remind you there are other satis- 
fying and necessary standards to raise. You 
can make your sacrifices for peace and free- 
dom. You can put your best thoughts to 
work in enlarging not only the quantity of 
the educational resources available in this 
country, but their quality as well. You can 
put your best thoughts to work in removing 
the last vestiges of inequality in this coun- 
try that are manmade. 

In striking out on its own, this graduat- 
ing class might bear in mind that a famous 
teacher once said that culture is cultivated 
in solitude, while character is formed in the 
struggle of life. It may be argued that the 
history of mankind bears him out. For our 
science, our art, our literature, our music, 
and philosophy—all that enriches our civi- 
lization—have required at times the work of 
lonely people, people who have withdrawn 
for a while from the crowd, to impress their 
thoughts on the formless things that later 
became the truths of the world. 

But, while culture may be enriched in 
solitude, the character of the human person 
is most fully formed by contact, and some- 
times in direct conflict, with the forces that 
make a community. For one cannot speak 
in moral terms of a person as being good 
when he has never known temptation and 
mastered it. One cannot speak of a person 
as being just, who has never been asked to 
disentangle the mixed way in which good 
and eyil often appear, and to judge fairly 
between them. One cannot speak of a per- 
son as being heroic who has never been 
asked to sacrifice something of his own for 
his neighbor. The things by which your 
character will be tested, formed, and judged 
can only be known when you have lived to 
the fullest in the community of men and 
women, 

Yet culture and character do not belong 
to different worlds, or have different pur- 
poses, though they are formed in different 
ways. They belong to the same world where 
they are joined by a bridge. Itis a bridge of 
enthusiasm—not the enthusiasm which flares 
for a new fad and then ebbs. It is a 
enthusiasm for wanting to grow, to learn, to 
work, to bestow upon others, upon mankind, 
the highest gifts of which you are capable. 

Do not stand back from life but enter it 
fully and bravely, giving to the hope of bet- 
ter things, your constant growth and deepest 
faith. 

For the fight for peace, for justice, for 
good, is an eternal one. It has its setbacks, 
much like the waves that shatter themselves 
and then recoil from their contest with a 
rocky shore. But it has also a tidal flow 
which quietly lifts the water level above the 
rocks. Do not doubt that this tidal flow of 
hope for better things is still with you. 

This graduating class, like those who have 
come before it, has been taught at this uni- 
versity true values. It has been taught to 
respect all that is best in scholarship, in 
character and religion. It has been taught 
that from the spirit and from your deepest 
convictions that you draw faith for life. It 
will be further strengthened and strength- 
ened again as you return to its source. 

“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

All this has been the object of your educa- 
tion. Be faithful to it in the years that 
lie ahead. And you will be the agents of the 
good fortune that all of us here—your par- 
ents, your teachers, and your guests—wish 
you with all our hearts. 
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Remarks of Senator Charles E. Potter, of 
Michigan, on the Occasion of Rumanian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
the remarks of Senator CHARLES E. Por- 
TER, of Michigan, on the occasion of 
Rumanian Independence Day, Saturday 
evening, May 24, 1958, at the Interna- 
tional Institute in Detroit, Mich. : 


REMARKS OF SENATOR CHARLES E. POTTER, 
REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day, 
SATURDAY EVENING, May 24, 1958, INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE, DETROIT, MICH. 

The history of the world contains many 
moments of which we are not proud. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is painful to 
remember and we tend to want to move 
these unfortunate chapters into the back- 
ground. 

But when episodes shocking to man's rea- 
son, intelligence, and better instincts con- 
tinue to happen, we must cry out against 
them. We must do so for the sake of those 
men and women who suffer and for the sake 
of the entire Free World. 

Rumania continues under the heel of the 
Soviet dictatorship. 

I take the occasion of this May 24 of 1958, 
on which we observe the independence day 
of a great nation, to note another unsup- 
portable act by the Soviet against the Ru- 
manian people. 

This year, Russia with utter callousness 
and disregard for the feelings of the Ru- 
manians, forced them to observe—not May 
10, which they had chosen, but May 9, which 
was officially called the day of Russia’s final 
victory over Germany. 

This is right down the line with the whole 
policy of the Soviet—to yank out from the 
body politic of a country all the things 
which make the life of the people richer, 
deeper, more rewarding. This artificial 
changing of a national holiday and the im- 
position of one of Russia’s choosing may 
seem a small thing in the long history of 
the human race, but it is not. 

It is symbolic of a system of government 
which believes that man can live by bread 
alone, and unfortunately for the Ruma- 
nians and other captive nations of cen- 
tral Europe, not too much of that. 

Of course, the Rumanian people celebrate 
in their hearts the day which they them- 
selves have chosen. They reflected on May 
10 of 1866 when the principalities of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia were united to from the 
principality of Rumania, They thought of 
the May 10, 10 years later when the prin- 
cipality of Rumania proclaimed its inde- 
pendence of Turkish rule, and the May 10 
of 1881, when the country was proclaimed a 
kingdom and Prince Charles I King of Ru- 
mania, 

Now, in the year 1958, the Soviet has taken 
upon itself to alter a great chapter of his- 
tory by changing the date. Certainly this 
does not go unnoticed by the Free World. 

I therefore take this occasion to add a per- 
sonal protest to this treatment of captive 
peoples. I know I am joined not only by the 
Members of this body, but by Americans of 
Rumanian descent, and all Americans who 
love the tradition of freedom. 


1958 
Trade Agreement Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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consideration of important legislation 
affecting the tariff and trade policy of 
our Nation. The debate is essentially 
concerned with two legislative proposals, 
viz, H. R. 12591 and H. R. 12676. The 
latter bill was introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague and close friend, the 
Honorable Ricuarp M. SIMPSON of Penn- 
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amendment for the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Several other distinguished Members of 
the House have joined as cosponsors of 
this legislation. So that the member- 
ship of the House may have the benefit of 
a comparative analysis of the two legis- 
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It will be that bill in sub- 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the House of stance which will constitute the motion 
Representatives is presently engaged in that will be made to substitute an 


lative proposals that are pending, I will 
include as a part of my remarks at this 
point a comparison of H. R. 12591 and 
H. R. 12676: 


COMPARISON OF H. R. 12591 AND H. R. 12676 


H. R. 12591 


H. R. 12676 


EXTENSION OF THE PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY 


The President’s authority to reduce tariffs by entering 
into trade agreements is extended for 5 years, that is, from 
June 30, 1958, to June 30, 1963. Previous extensions have 
never exceeded 3 years. Any agreement concluded before 
June 30, 1963, can be made effective at any time after that 
date. Thus the tariff-reducing effectiveness of the bill is 
unlimited in time. 


The President’s authority to reduce tariffs by entering into 
trade agreements is extended for 2 years, that is, from June 
30, 1958, to June 30, 1960. Concessions negotiated under 
this extension must be made initially effective during this 
period. The effect is to continue the provisions of the Ex- 
tension Act of 1955 for an additional 2 years. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY TO DECREASE RATES OF DUTY 


The President is authorized to decrease rates of duty in 
effect July 1, 1958, in whichever of three ways that permits 
the greatest reduction in duty: 

1, By not more than 25 percent. The reduction in any 
12-month period is limited to 10 percent of base rate. This 
feature was in the 1955 extension, but the permissible limit 
of total reduction was 15 percent, and the annual reduction 
limit was 5 percent. 

2. By not more than 2 percentage points. The reduc- 
tion in any 12-month period is limited to one percentage 
point ad valorem. For present rates of less than 8 percent 
ad valorem, the effect of this alternative is to permit duty 
reductions greater than 25 percent. This feature has not 
been in previous extensions. 


3. In the case of existing rates which are higher than 50 
percent ad valorem, to not less than 50 percent ad valorem 
or its equivalent. The reduction in any 12-month period is 
limited to one-third of the total permissible reduction. This 
feature was in the 1955 extension. 

The effect of the bill would be to open all present rates to 
reduction, whether or not they had been reduced many times 
before. 


The bill does not change the President’s 1955 act authority 
to decrease rates of duty, which is twofold: 


1. By 15 percent below the rate existing on January 1, 
1955, in annual cuts of no more than 5 percent. 


2. Down to 50 percent ad valorem for any rate higher 
than that during a period determined by the President to 
be representative. Only one-third of any such reduction 
can be made initially effective, and a year must elapse be- 
tween such thirds. 

In effect, the bill would permit reductions during the 2- 
year life of the extension on any item not reduced to the 
full extent permitted in the 1955-58 period. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 80 percent of United States dutiable items 
bso untouched by agreements negotiated during that 
pe 8 


EXTENT OF THE PRESIDENT'S AUTHORITY TO INCREASE RATES OF DUTY 


The base date for the President’s authority to increase, 
up to 50 percent, individual rates of duty through trade 
agreements is shifted from January 1, 1945, to July 1, 1934. 
The effect is to permit increases, up to 50 percent, in the 
actual ad valorem, specific, and compound rates in existence 
on July 1, 1934. 

The President is also authorized, in escape-clause cases, 
to impose duties up to 50 percent on imports currently free 
of duty. This is a departure from present legislative pro- 
hibition of executive transfer of items between the free and 
dutiable schedules. The purpose of these provisions, accord- 
ing to the committee report, is “to permit domestic indus- 
tries sustaining serious injury from import competition to 
be protected by means of increased duties rather than by 
the imposition of import quotas. * * +” 


The base date for the President’s authority to increase, 
up to 50 percent, individual rates of duty through trade 
agreements is shifted from January 1, 1945, to July 1, 1934. 
For ad valorem duties, this means applying the increase to 
the rate existing on the latter date. For specific duties (and 
the specific portion of compound duties), a special provision 
is included. Instead of using the rate actually existing on 
that date, the ad valorem equivalent on that date is used 
as the base for the increase. The purpose is to permit the 
increases in specific duties to match the inflated prices of 
imports. Ad valorem duties, being linked to value, auto- 
matically keep step with inflated prices. 


THE NEGOTIATING PROCEDURES 


The bill declares it “to be the sense of the Congress” that 
the President, during preliminaries to trade-agreement ne- 
gotiations, “should seek information and advice with respect 
to such agreement from representatives of industry, agri- 
culture, and labor.” According to the committee report, this 


The bill spells out peril-point procedures, replacing the 
general directive now in the law. Its effect is to change 
the current practice by transferring the preliminary func- 
tions from the interdepartmental committee under the di- 
rection of the State Department to the Tariff Commission. 
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provision merely records the view of Congress that a present 
practice be continued and appropriately broadened.“ 


The President, before starting negotiations, must notify 
the Commission that he has found as a fact that existing 
United States or foreign duties or other import restrictions 
“are unduly burdening or restricting the foreign trade of 
the United States” and that he intends to negotiate a 
trade agreement. 

The Commission thereupon prepares and publishes a pre- 
liminary list of imported articles which the President may 
consider as subjects of possible concessions. ‘This list must 
include all articles on which the Commission considers that 
existing duties or import restrictions are inadequate to pre- 
vent injury to American industry. The Commission will 
then investigate each article on the list to determine peril 
points, both as to modifications in rates or quotas that can 
safely be made, and whether increases in duties or addi- 
tional restrictions are necessary. The Commission may add 
or delete articles. 

During the investigations the Commission must hold pub- 
lic hearings, on 60 days’ notice. The Commission must 
request from the foreign country which is the principal 
supplier of each listed article “information concerning esti- 
mated or approximate cost of production, prices, and other 
relevant economic data pertaining to competition of imports 
of such article in the domestic market.” If the foreign 
country does not respond, the Commission must omit the 
pertinent article from the final list. The final list must 
be published. The peril-point finding must be sent to the 
President within a year from the publication of the pre- 
liminary list. The President is then free to negotiate con- 
cessions on any item on the list. However, if such a con- 
cession fails to comply with the peril points set by the 
Commission it cannot become effective unless Congress 
enacts approval. 


THE PERIL POINT PROVISIONS 


The provisions of existing law are amended by extending 
from 120 days to 6 months the period which the Tariff 
Commission has to complete its peril-point reports on items 
being considered for trade agreement negotiations. The 
bill also requires the Commission automatically to insti- 
tute an escape clause investigation whenever, in a peril- 
point investigation, it finds that an increase in duty or ad- 
ditional import restriction is required to avoid serious injury 
to the domestic industry. 


The bill introduces into the law specific peril-point cri- 
teria, which the Commission must consider, as follows: 

“(1) The estimated or approximate cost of producing 
such article in the foreign country which is the principal 
supplier (in imports into the United States) of such ar- 
ticle, as compared with the estimated or approximate cost 
of producing like or directly competitive articles in the 
United States. 

“(2) The estimated or approximate average price, con- 
verted into currency of the United States, at which the for- 
eign article is sold at wholesale in the principal supplying 
country as compared with the estimated or approximate av- 
erage price of like or directly competitive domestic articles 
when sold at wholesale in the markets of the United States, 
during the last calendar year preceding such investigation. 
In the event that the Commission finds it impracticable to 
determine such estimated or approximate average foreign 
price the Commission shall consider the average invoice 
price of imports of such article during the last calendar year 
preceding such investigation as the average foreign price for 
comparison with the domestic price, 

“(3) Other economic data which the Commission consid- 
ers relevant to the relative competitive status of the im- 
ported article with the like or directly competitive domestic 
article in the domestic market, and the effect of such com- 
petitive status on the likelihood of serious injury, or threat 
thereof, to the domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles.” 


THE ESCAPE CLAUSE PROVISION 


Language is added to the escape-clause provision of ex- 
isting law making it clear that organizations or groups of 
employees can file an escape clause application. Another 
provision clothes the Tariff Commission with power to sub- 
pena persons and records in connection with escape-clause 
applications. The period in which the Commission must in- 
vestigate and report on escape-clause applications is reduced 
from 9 to 6 months. 


The period in which the Tariff Commission must investi- 
gate and report on escape-clause applications is reduced 
from 9 to 6 months. 

The bill specifically directs the Commission to recom- 
mend quotas as a means of escape-clause relief whenever a 
maximum permissible increase in duty will not remedy the 
injury situation. The Commission may choose among “tar- 
iff quotas or absolute quotas, including seasonal quotas of 
either kind, such quotas to be subject to such allocation 
among countries of origin as the Commission may direct.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IN ESCAPE CLAUSE CASES 


The bill continues the present authority of the President 
to proclaim or reject escape clause recommendations made 
by the Tariff Commission. It adds an elaborate method 
whereby Congress can make effective the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations despite the President’s disapproval. The 
House and Senate, within 60 days, must pass “by the yeas 
and nays by a two-thirds vote of each House * * * a con- 
current resolution stating in effect that the Senate and 
House of Representatives approve the action so found and 
reported by the Commission to be necessary.” The rules of 
the Senate and House are amended, but “with full recogni- 
tion of the constitutional right of either House to change 
such rules,” so as to permit consideration of the resolution. 
“Resolution” is defined to mean a concurrent resolution in 
the exact language spelled out in the bill. Provision is made 
for such a resolution to be referred to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate and the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. If a committee fails to report a reso- 
lution in 10 days, it is “in order to move either to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of such resolution, 
or to discharge the committee from further consideration of 
any other resolution with respect to such investigation 
which has been referred to the committee.” Such a motion 
may be made only by a person favoring the resolution and 
“shall be highly privileged.” Debate on the motion is limited 
to 1 hour, equally divided between proponents and opponents 
of the resolution. No amendment is in order, nor any move 
to reconsider the vote on the motion. The motion, once 
voted on, cannot be renewed, nor another motion made on 
the same resolution. 

When a committee has reported a resolution, a motion to 
proceed to its consideration is in order. It is to be “highly 
privileged” and not debatable. No amendment is in order, 
nor any motion to reconsider a vote thereon. 

Debate on the resolution is limited to 10 hours, equally 
divided between proponents and opponents. A motion to 
further limit debate is not debatable. No amendment, or 
motion to recommit, or motion to reconsider a yote on the 
resolution is in order. 

Motions to postpone the discharge from committee, or con- 
sideration of a resolution, and all motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other business shall be decided without de- 
bate. All appeals from decisions of the Chair on application 
of these rules shall be decided without debate. 

If one House passes a resolution before the other House 
has referred a similar resolution to its committee, no other 
resolution with respect to the same investigation may be 
reported or * * * be made the subject of a motion to 
discharge.” 

If one House passes a resolution while the other House is 
considering a similar resolution in committee, the procedure 
shall be the same as if no resolution had been passed, but in 
any final vote of the second House the passed resolution 
shall be substituted. 


The bill changes the authority under which the President, 
in his own discretion alone, may proclaim or reject the Tariff 
Commission’s escape-clause recommendations for relief. 
The Commission report goes to the Congress and to the 
President. The President can proclaim the recommended 
relief. If he wishes to do otherwise, then, within 30 days, he 
advises Congress of his wishes. Congress, within 60 days, 
may enact a law approving the President’s request. If not, 
at the end of that period, the President must proclaim the 
recommended relief. 

If Congress is not in session for a full 60 days after re- 
ceiving the President’s report, the Commission’s recommen- 
dations are provisionally proclaimed until Congress has a 
60-day period in which to consider the President’s request. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY AMENDMENT 


The bill changes provisions of present law whereby the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Pres- 
ident share in determining the effects and proposing pos- 
sible relief in cases where imports may be adversely affecting 
the national security of the United States. The present 
objective, to avoid a threat to “domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements,” is replaced 
by an objective to avoid a threat to “impair the national 
security.” 

The bill introduces investigatory procedures into the law 
by requiring that an immediate investigation be made by 
the Director of ODM on his own motion or on the request 
of the head of any department or agency or on application 
of an interested party. 


The bill eliminates the double investigation by ODM and 
the President under present law, and requires only the ODM 
investigation, with consultation with appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies. The Director’s report is to go promptly 
to the President, who, if he agrees, shall act “for such time, 


The bill changes provisions of present law whereby the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Pres- 
ident share in determining the effects and proposing pos- 
sible relief in cases where imports may be adversely affecting 
the national security of the United States. The present 
objective to avoid a threat to “domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements” remains 
unchanged. 


The bill introduces investigatory procedures into the law 
by requiring that the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization shall promptly make an investigation, upon the 
request of the President, upon resolution of either House 
of Congress, or either the Senate Finance or the House 
Ways and Means Committee, upon application of an inter- 
ested party, or on his own motion. 

The bill eliminates the double investigation by ODM 
and the President under present law, and requires only 
the ODM investigation, in the course of which he shall 
hold public hearings. The Director’s report is to go to 
the President, within 3 months. If the President agrees 
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as he deems necessary” to adjust the imports of the offend- 
ing article so that the national security will not be impaired. 


The bill adds criteria for the Director’s and the Presi- 
dent’s determinations. It provides that they shall, in the 
light of the requirements of national security and without 
excluding other relevant factors, give consideration to do- 
mestic production needed for projected national-defense 
requirements, existing and anticipated availabilities of the 
human resources, products, raw materials, and other sup- 
plies and services essential to the national defense, the re- 
quirements of growth of such industries and such supplies 
and services, and the importation of goods in terms of their 
quantities, availabilities, character, and use as those affect 
such industries and the capacity of the United States to 
meet national security requirements.” 

The bill requires a published report on the disposition of 
each case. The Director is to publish procedural regulations 
implementing the bill’s investigatory directives. He also, 
“with the advice and consultation of other appropriate de- 
partments and agencies” and with the President’s approval, 
shall by February 1, 1959, report to Congress on the admin- 
istration of these provisions. The report is to include an 
analysis of “the nature of projected national-defense re- 
quirements, the character of emergencies that may give rise 
to such requirements, the manner in which the capacity of 
the economy to satisfy such requirements can be judged, 
the alternative means of assuring such capacity, and related 
matters.“ 


that imports of an article are threatening the national secu- 
rity, he shall, within 30 days of the ODM report, do either 
or both of the following: 

A. Increase the duty by 50 percent of the rate (or, in the 
case of a specific duty, of the ad valorem equivalent of the 
rate) in effect on July 1, 1934. Such an increase may be 
reduced for any countries of origin “in order to take into ac- 
count the availability of imports of the article in a national 
emergency from the country or countries of origin from 
which the product may be transported to the United States 
with relative safety.” 

B. Impose a quota reducing imports of the offending ar- 
ticle to 25 percent or more below the average level of the 
most recent 3-year period before the quota attaches. The 
President may allocate such quota among countries of origin 
to effect the purposes quoted in the previous paragraph A. 

The President may proclaim a lesser rate of duty or a 
larger quota than the above if “he finds and so certifies to 
Congress” that the requirements of A or B would impair 
the availability of materials determined to be essential to 
the defense of the United States.” 

The bill adds criteria for the Director’s and the Presi- 
dent’s determinations. It provides that they “shall, in the 
light of the requirements of national security and without 
excluding other relevant factors, give consideration to do- 
mestic production needed for projected national defense 
requirements, the capacity of domestic industries to meet 
such requirements, existing and anticipated availabilities of 
the human resources, products, raw materials, and other 
supplies and services essential to the national defense, the 
requirements of growth of such industries and such supplies 
and services, and the importation of goods in terms of their 
quantities, availabilities, character, and use as those affect 
such industries and the capacity of the United States to 
meet national-security requirements.” 


SECTION 22 OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


The bill provides for more direct and faster relief proce- 
dures under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
than are provided under present law. Instead of having to 
obtain preliminary Presidential intercedence, as at present, 
the bill permits the Secretary of Agriculture, the Senate 
Finance Committee or the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, or any interested party to initiate a Tariff Commission 
investigation as to whether “any article or articles are being 
or are practically certain to be imported” so as to “render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with or to materially in- 
crease the cost of” any Government agricultural program. 
The Commission is to report in 6 months. If it reports such 
interference, then the President must impose such fees, up 
to 50 percent ad valorem, or such quotas as to remedy the 
condition. 

Such a quota cannot limit imports of the article to less 
than 50 percent of imports of it during a representative 
period, as determined by the Commission, except that 
“whenever a condition exists requiring special treatment” 
the President, on recommendation of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, may impose such further limitations as he deems 
necessary. The Commission or the President may describe 
the imported articles by physical qualities, value or use or 
other basis, in designations broad enough to prevent evasion. 

If the Secretary reports a condition “requiring emergency 
treatment” the President must act without a Tariff Commis- 
sion report. The President may suspend, terminate, or mod- 
ify any proclamation if the Commission so recommends. 

In the case of perishable commodities, the bill sharpens 
procedures by requiring that, when an interested party ap- 
plies for emergency treatment, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture fails, within 15 days, to certify to the Commission 
that the commodity is not perishable, the Commission will 
make an immediate investigation and a report to the Presi- 
dent. The President then must act no later than 60 days 
following the application. 


GATT CAVEAT 


The customary statement is included that enactment of 
the bill is not to be construed as Congressional approval or 
disapproval of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The customary statement is included that enactment of 
the bill is not to be construed as Congressional approval or 
disapproval of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of June 
7, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH District or TEXAS 

The peaceful exploration of outer space 
was the subject of a concurrent resolution 
of the House and Senate. Though in the 
nature of wishful thinking and contradictory 
to military preparations, this resolution ex- 
pressed our Nation's intention not to lose 
sight of our eternal goal of peace. Follow- 
ing this resolution was the National Aero- 
nautics and Outer Space Act of 1958 creating 
a civilian agency to provide research into 
problems of flight within and outside the 
earth's atmosphere. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration will be 
headed by a civilian administrator aided by 
a 17-member advisory committee for the 
study of astronautics, space travel outside 
the earth’s atmosphere. There was no oppo- 
sition to this act implementing the Presi- 
dent’s April message to Congress. 

The Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 
1959 bridged the gap between the idealism 
of the concurrent space resolution for peace- 
ful use of space and the stark realities of 
necessary military preparedness in being. 
The military expenditures are embodied in 
7 volumes and 5,200 pages of printed hear- 
ings, a 45-page bill, and an 81-page report 
(almost impossible to summarize this 
briefly). The $38,409 million, over half the 
Government's total spending, is approxi- 
mately $3,910 million more than last year’s 
expenditures. The year’s total expenditures 
will be about $40,500 million, while total 
availability for expenditures will be about 
$73,000 million (considering carryover money 
from earlier appropriations). Actual spend- 
ing, allowing for increased pay and inflation 
(estimated at approximately 3 percent) will 
be about the same as last year. The shift 
of emphasis continues to rocketry and ad- 
vanced weapons. Ballistics missiles, anti- 
missile missiles, atomic weapons (ground-to- 
air, air-to-air, air-to-ground) are replacing 
more conventional weapons. Jet engines, 
supersonic, nuclear, replace their earlier and 
outdated counterparts. 

A thumbnail sketch of the bill would be: 
A bill to provide for numerically smaller but 
more powerful and better equipped mili- 
tary forces, with particular emphasis on the 
development and production of ballistic mis- 
siles, ballistic missile submarines, ballistic 
missile detection and defense, the further dis- 
persal of the retaliatory forces and the im- 
provement of their alert status, moderniza- 
tion of the early warning system, outer space 
projects and basic research. As Secretary Mc- 
Elroy said, “We are moving rapidly into a 
period of increasing danger * * * the in- 
evitable consequence of the explosive prog- 
ress in science and technology which is mak- 
ing available a succession of weapons of 
ever-increasing destructiveness and speed of 
delivery.” Since we concede the opponent 
the privilege of striking the first blow, can 
our counteroffensive crush the enemy? Yes; 
we can retaliate devastatingly. But, recog- 
nizing the total destructiveness of a nuclear 
attack, have we reached a point where we can 
concede the first blow to the enemy and 
meaningfully win a counterattack? Would 
our country be totally destroyed by such an 
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initial nuclear attack, even if our counter- 
attack succeeded—like two boxers connect- 
ing simultaneously? Obviously, our warn- 
ing systems must give us advance warning— 
and our research programs must be ahead 
of the enemy’s. On the selection of the 
right weapons, replacing the outdated, rests 
our security. Quality, not quantity, is fore- 
most. God grant that our determination and 
judgment will result in outdistancing the 
enemy. War even now with weapons on 
hand could virtually destroy life on this 
planet. And the weapon development tech- 
nology is accelerating (with counter- 
measures a step behind) as we stand on the 
verge of space travel. It's enough to shake 
human comprehension. We'd better not for- 
get our prayers just now. We'd better re- 
member, too, that a strong economy is the 
basis for a strong defense in a free nation. 

The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1958 was 
a bittersweet legislative potion. This act 
extends the Korean-imposed taxes (corpo- 
rate 47 to 52 percent—and certain excise 
taxes) for another year. The absolute need 
of assuring Government income in the face 
of a 1958 deficit of $3 billion and 1959 deficit 
of $11 billion won out over the desire to 
cut taxes, dear to the hearts of most Mem- 
bers. The determination to maintain a 
sound currency, through prevention of in- 
flation, caused many fiscally responsible 
Members to vote for the extension of these 
taxes. Some Members still demagog, which 
is defined here as being for all appropriations 
and against every tax. We realize again 
that the way to a tax cut is through first 
reducing Government spending. It's time 
the public looked at Congressional voting 
records to see which Congressmen are run- 
ning up the taxpayers’ bills. 

President Eisenhower looks better than 
ever, which I observed during a lengthy 
breakfast at the White House. He recognizes 
the just concern of some of us in granting 
a 6-year extension of reciprocal trade with- 
out more effective escape-clause protection 
of industry injured by foreign competition. 


Congressman Joe L. Evins and Gov. 
Frank G. Clement of Tennessee Re- 
ceive Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
this past Saturday, June 7, one of the 
South’s great educational institutions, 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, 
Tenn., bestowed the degree of doctor of 
laws on one of our esteemed colleagues 
and friends, the Honorable Jor L. Evins. 
The university also thus honored the 
distinguished. Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, the Honorable Frank G. 
Clement. On that same occasion our 
distinguished colleague, Joz Evins, deliv- 
ered the commencement address. Under 
leave granted, I include the text of the 
address and the citations of the Honor- 
able Joz L. Evins, and Gov. Frank G. 
Clement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CITATION: Jon L. Evins 

Jor L. Evins, Cumberland University rec- 

ognizes the following facts: 


That you were born in De Kalb County, 
Tenn., and received your education in the 
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public schools of De Kalb County, Tenn., and 
at Vanderbilt University; and that you were 
graduated from the School of Law of Cum- 
berland University in 1934, receiving the 
bachelor of laws degree. That you were 
admitted to the Tennessee bar in 1934 and 
engaged in the general practice of law in 
Smithville, Tenn. That you obtained fur- 
ther postgraduate education at George 
Washington University. That you were at- 
torney and secretary to the Federal Trade 
Commission, That you served in the Army 
for 4 years during World War II. 2 years be- 
ing overseas duty in England, France, and 
Germany, and that you were discharged 
from the Army with the rank of major. 
That after the war you began your dis- 
tinguished political career as chairman of 
the De Kalb County Democratic Executive 
Committee. That in 1946 you were elected 
to the 80th Congress as a Representative of 
the Fourth Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee, and that you were reelected to serve 
your District in the 81st, 82d, 83d, and the 
84th Congresses. That you are continuing to 
serve your constituency in that capacity, 
and that you are now a member of the im- 
portant Committee on Appropriations. That 
your record of membership and service in 
numerous professional, civic, social, frater- 
nal, and religious organizations is im- 
pressive. 

Your alma mater, with solemn pride, has 
taken notice of these many accomplish- 
ments in your Christian life, of your in- 
tegrity, of your character, and of the signal 
service that you have rendered to your fel- 
low man and to the Nation. Now, there- 
fore, in recognition of these distinguished 
services and by the authority invested in me 
by the State of Tennessee and the board of 
trustees of Cumberland University, I confer 
upon you the degree of doctor of laws, with 
all the rights and privileges appertaining 
thereto. 

CHARLES B. HAVENS, 
President. 


CITATION: FRANK G. CLEMENT 


Frank G. Clement, Cumberland University 
recognizes the following facts: 

That you were born in Dickson, Tenn., and 
attended the public schools of Dickson and 
were graduated with honors from the Dickson 
City High School at the age of 16. That 
you spent 2 years in the College of Arts and 
Science at Cumberland University and 
transferred to Vanderbilt University School 
of Law where you were graduated with the 
bachelor of laws degree in 1942, That you 
were admitted to the Tennessee bar in 1941, 
and following graduation from law school 
you served as a special agent with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation until you en- 
tered military service in 1943. That during 
your Army career you rose to the rank of 
first lieutenant as the youngest company 
commander in your brigade. That upon be- 
ing discharged from the Army in 1946 you 
returned to Dickson to enter the private 
practice of law. That during the same year 
you were named general counsel for the 
Tennessee Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission, the youngest man in the history of 
that office. That, having served with this 
commission 4 years, you resigned to reenter 
the private practice of law with your father, 
and that, until you took office as Governor 
you maintained joint offices with your father 
in Dickson and in Nashville. That in 
1953 you were elected to the office of Goy- 
ernor of the State of Tennessee, and that 
you have had a strong voice in the shaping 
of the legislation of the State since that 
time. That in addition to your dis- 
tinguished career as Governor you have re- 
ceived recognition in many areas of civic, 
social, and religious service such as being 
named the Outstanding Young Man in 
Tennessee in 1948 by the junior chamber 
of commerce and the subsequent honor of 
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being named one of the Nation’s 10 out- 
standing young men by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in 1953. 

Your alma mater, with solemn pride, has 
taken notice of these and the numerous 
other accomplishments of your exemplary 
life, and of your remarkable fidelity to this 
institution and of your willingness to serve 
and to befriend it, as well as you have 
‘served the people of your State and Nation. 
Now, therefore, in recognition of these dis- 
tinguished services and by the authority in- 
vested in me by the State of Tennessee and 
the board of trustees of Cumberland Uni- 
versity I confer upon you the degree of 
doctor of laws with all the rights and privy- 
Ueges appertaining thereto. 

CHARLES B. HAVENS, 
President. 
REMARKS AT GRADUATING EXERCISES OF CUM- 

BERLAND UNIVERSITY, BY JOE L. Evins, 

MEMBER OF CONGRESS, JUNE 7, 1958 

President Havens, President-elect Stock- 
ton, Governor Clement, other distinguished 
guests, members of the faculty, graduating 
class of 1958, ladies, gentlemen, and friends, 
certainly I am pleased and delighted to be 
present on this very significant occasion. 

Iam greatly honored by the invitation to 
speak to the members of the graduating 
class of Cumberland University and to par- 
ticipate in your graduating exercises. 

To be invited to deliver the commence- 
ment address at one’s own alma mater is one 
of the highest compliments that one can 
receive. 

This year I recognize that it was just 24 
years ago that I sat where you are today— 
as a hopeful graduate of Cumberland Law 
School, I had no idea that a couple of score 
years later I would have the privilege of 
speaking to the graduating class of Cumber- 
land—my own school. So I deem it a spe- 
cial pleasure to come back to Cumberland 
and to have the privilege of speaking to you 
today. 

This is an especially happy occasion for 
the 34 graduates—21, I believe, of the law 
school and 13 academic graduates—those of 
you who wear the cap and gown this morn- 
ing—the class of 1958. 

Life offers many varieties of happiness and 
I am sure that you of the graduating class 
are enjoying one of the most satisfying and 
enriching of life's experiences—the sense of 
achievement which comes from knowing 
that, through years of work and effort, you 
have arrived at a long-sought goal and real- 
ized a noble ambition. Yours is an achieve- 
ment which sets you apart as outstanding 
among our citizens. 

To each of you I offer my most sincere and 
hearty congratulations. I salute you. I 
know that I bespeak the thought, the senti- 
ments, and expressions of everyone present— 
your parents, the faculty, and friends, and 
all who share a pride in your success and 
achievements. 

Indeed, I should add the congratulations 
of all the citizens of our beloved State—the 
State of Tennessee—who annually take great 
pride in the educational advancement of her 
citizens. 

Cumberland University today reaches an- 
other milestone in its glorious history, now 
in its second century of service to our State 
and Nation. 

Since its founding 146 years ago, no insti- 
tution of learning in the South has affected 
and influenced the history of our region and 
the Nation more—and the lives of our cit- 
izens more—than has Cumberland Univer- 
sity. No university has contributed more to 
preserving the principles of the law upon 
which our democracy is founded than Cum- 
berland. Few colleges have contributed more 
distinguished sons to the service of the 48 
States than has our alma mater. Among 
her distinguished alumni have been 2 Jus- 
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tices of the Supreme Court, 16 United States 
Senators, and more than 100 Members of 
the House of Representatives. There have 
been scores of Governors, and judges of State 
and Federal courts, presidents of colleges, 
thousands of successful businessmen. As 
Secretary of State, Judge Cordell Hull served 
our Nation longer in this top executive post 
of world influence than any other man in 
our history. This distinguished alumnus 
won for our Nation an unprecedented good 
will and understanding. His influence on 
the course of history is unmatched. 

Every year about this time we have a re- 
union of alumni of Cumberland University 
on Capitol Hill in Washington. When we 
meet this year the group will include 9 men 
from 6 States serving in both Houses of the 
Congress. 

As graduates of Cumberland you will like- 
wise share a pride in the distinction of being 
a Cumberland alumnus. You will go into 
the world with the highest recommendation, 
because for more than a hundred years the 
sons of Cumberland have held high the torch 
of liberty. They have always sought to serve 
the law and the ends of true justice. 

I am sure that the friends of Cumberland 
are especially pleased that the university 
is today once more graduating young men 
and women in the liberal arts college. This 
junior college class marks the first stage in 
the reestablishment of the university’s posi- 
tion in the field of general education. 

Our teachers in all fields always make 
sacrifices and their rewards are certainly not 
in money. We owe them som more— 
our special thanks for their devotion and 
dedication—to the high ideals of education. 

I am sure that all the friends of Cumber- 
land appreciate especially the splendid con- 
tributions of Dr. Havens who has been 
instrumental in reestablishing the academic 
department—during his services at the uni- 
versity. 

Cumberland certainly wishes Dr. Havens 
well in his new endeavors and undertakings. 

To Col. Ernest Stockton, Jr., your fine, 
young, able and distinguished new presi- 
dent, I am sure we all owe a special ex- 
pression of appreciation for his willingness 
to assume the duties as president and to 
carry on the traditions of Cumberland. 

Colonel Stockton’s father, the late Dr. 
Ernest Stockton, was a friend of mine for 
many years. He was a great educator—a 
loyal Cumberland man and he gave of him- 
self freely and generously to Cumberland 
University. He led this university for many 
years and I know his noble son, following 
in the traditions of his father, will carry 
on splendidly the high ideals and purposes 
of this beloved institution. At Castle 
Heights Military Academy, Colonel Stockton 
rendered a real service. As president of 
Cumberland he will render an even broader 
and greater service. I am sure that under 
his direction and leadership Cumberland 
University can and will move forward with 
continued progress, 

As citizens we are all concerned with the 
effectiveness of our total educational sys- 
tem. As our civilization grows more and 
more complex we will need more and more 
knowledge—in all fields. Our Nation will 
need more skills to deal effectively with the 
many problems we have to solve—to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
A sound education is more necessary today 
than ever before, not only to improve the 
opportunities of our citizens but also to 
insure the well-being and security of our 
Nation. 

Today, greater emphasis is being placed 
upon education at all levels than ever 
before. 

The National Government, our States and 
counties are emphasizing and stressing the 
needs and importance of education to a 
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greater degree than perhaps at any time in 
our Nation’s history. 

Vast sums of money are being appropri- 
ated for advancement of all phases of edu- 
cation. 

The need for a speedup in science is par- 
ticularly acute. Our awareness of the im- 
portance of science has never been greater. 

This is true because of the age in which 
we live, the age into which you are gradu- 
ating. 

The age of science—and scientific compe- 
tition, the rocket and missile age of outer 
space. 

Never before has a graduating class en- 
tered upon a new day confronted with more 
opportunities, challenges, and adventures 
than will be yours tomorrow. 

We are all aware, too keenly aware, of 
the things that have happened about us in 
the past 6 months. 

We, as a Nation, have suffered some hu- 
miliating shocks. The sputniks that have 
been placed into orbit in outer space have 
caused America to do some sober thinking. 

These small objects that are circling the 
earth’s space are too small to cast an actual 
shadow on the earth, but they have been 
big enough to throw a very big and dark 
shadow on our minds. 

Since these events we have been reevaluat- 
ing our methods. This self-examination has 
been directed largely at our educational sys- 
tem. 

This self-analysis and criticism have been 
wholesome, for we, as a Nation, are beginning 
to realize that although we have the finest 
and best educational system in the world, un- 
doubtedly there are many imperfections in 
our techniques and methods. The quality 
of our education certainly can be improved. 

Improving our educational methods is im- 
portant because we are witnessing the open- 
ing of a whole galaxy of new frontiers, the 
frontiers of interplanetary space. As a Na- 
tion, we are attempting to build to this end, 
to meet the challenge of a new era and the 
new age. 

Yes, our State and Nation are placing great 
emphasis on education today because 
through education our leaders of tomorrow 
are produced, the lawyers, the judges, the 
educators, and others who will see to it that 
the principles and ideals of our country, our 
liberties and our freedoms, will be preserved 
and perpetuated. 

Tennessee has made great progress In edu- 
cation in the past 25 years. Greater, I am 
proud to say, than that of any of our neigh- 
boring States. A few years ago only 10 per- 
cent of our high-school graduates went on 
to college, as you have done. Today, that 
percentage has risen to 20% percent. The 
States of North Carolina and South Carolina 
have only 17 percent of their high-school’ 
graduates in college; Arkansas, Kentucky, 
and Georgia, 18 percent; Alabama, 19 per- 
cent; and Mississippi, 16% percent. 

This is a record of progress of which we 
in Tennessee can be proud. 

These figures indicate a determination 
and a desire of our citizens for an ever- 
increasing advancement in education. 

Although we have gone far, the events of 
recent months clearly indicate that our sur- 
vival as a free nation is directly dependent 
on our ability to produce the brains and 
knowledge needed to put America ahead 
and keep it ahead. It is obviously folly to 
spend thirty or forty billion dollars on our 
Armed Forces and for producing weapons 
for defense if we do not produce the brains 
and skill needed to keep those weapons 
superior to the weapons of those opposed to 
our freedom and liberty and cherished 
American way of life. Today's weapons, 
rockets, missiles, and aircraft that travel 
at supersonic speeds are dependent upon 
science; and science, in turn, is dependent 
upon education. There is, thus, a clear and 
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distinct connection between the effective- 
ness of our educational system and our na- 
tional security and military posture. 

Our educational system like our military 
posture must not be second best but the 
best in the world. 

Although America today is stressing the 
needs for education in science, it is im- 
perative that all our citizens—whatever 
their specialty or profession may be— 
should have a broad general education. 
Without a thorough background of our his- 
tory, of the principles of our Government, 
of our traditions and ideals, the specialist 
may not be able to make intelligently the 
decisions which a more and more complex 
society demands of its citizens. 

We in America believe in giving the wid- 
est possible education to all our people. 
We believe also that every citizen should 
have a broad educational background in 
addition to professional and technical skills 
needed to serve our society, our citizens and 
our country. 

We believe in all our citizens participat- 
ing in Government and our democratic way 
of life. Here every citizen plays a part in 
making the decisions that guide our Nation. 

We also believe that every boy and girl 
and each individual should have the oppor- 
tunity to realize his own special gifts and 
to make his own special and unique con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity. 

We must continue to improve the quality 
of our education for all. But we must make 
sure that we produce well-rounded citizens, 
capable of preserving democracy, and not 
just trained cogs in a machine. America 
will continue to need not only well-trained 
minds but citizens possessed of strong 
moral fiber and the moral qualities that 
have sustained our country and made 
America great. 

This is the field in which Cumberland has 
made a great and significant contribution 
in its first 100 years. 

It is good to know that in its second cen- 
tury Cumberland will continue to provide a 
general education as well as the professions 
training of its word-renowned law school. 

Some of you who graduate today in the 
liberal arts, will I am sure, continue your 
education at other institutions. I certainly 
want to encourage you to do so if at all 
possible. 

Most of you when you leave this beauti- 
ful campus will be entering upon your life's 
work, as lawyers, and advocates of justice. 

You will all be moving from the mock 
court into the active practice of law, and 
the real courts. 

Much more will be expected of you in the 
future than in the past. 

As lawyers, others will look to you nat- 
urally as leaders. Your communities will 
want each of you to begin sharing in the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

You will begin more and more to partici- 
pate in life and less and less merely to ob- 
serve it. 

In short, you are graduating into a world 
of action, a world of decision and a world of 
responsibility. 

I am sure that you will look back with 
fond memories of friends and many pleasant 
associations during your college years here 
together, but—I am confident that you also 
look forward with eager anticipation to the 
challenges and opportunities that tomor- 
row's world of action will bring. 

I have every confidence, too, that you will 
bring to this new age and to society the 
boldness, the enterprise, the courage, and 
the idealism that is so characteristic of 
youth. 

These are the qualities that tomorrow will 
need. Boldness, courage, enterprise, and 
idealism. 

These qualities will be needed tomorrow 
for today we are talking of trips to the 
moon and the frontiers of interplanetary 
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space. These frontiers will not be conquered 
by the timid and indecisive. They will be 
conquered by those with ideas and enter- 
prise. 

I know that it has been fashionable to 
talk, in some circles, of limited opportuni- 
ties in America, to say that there are no new 
frontiers remaining. There has been a 
tendency even to say that we will just have 
to settle down to merely becoming a cog 
in a complex machine. I decry such a phi- 
losophy of pessimism. 

It is well to remind ourselyes that there 
have always been pessimists and there have 
always been those who have said that the 
country was going to the dogs. But, my 
friends, if human history has proven any- 
thing, it has proven that every generation is 
offered new opportunities and new chal- 
lenges. 

What is needed is the vision to see these 
opportunities, the desire to conquer them, 
and the courage and energy to stick to the 
job until it is done, whatever the task or 
challenge may be. 

In this connection, I am reminded of 
what a great Tennessean has recorded in his 
memoirs. Judge Cordell Hull, probably the 
most famous alumnus of Cumberland, has 
left us a message of faith and optimism: 

“Our destiny as a nation is still before us, 
not behind us. We have reached maturity, 
(yes) but at the same time we are a youth- 
ful nation in vigor and resources. The skill, 
the energy, the strength of purpose, and 
the natural wealth that made the United 
States great are still with us, augmented 
and heightened. If we are willing from 
time to time to stop and appreciate our 
past, appraise our present and prepare for 
our future, I am convinced that the hori- 
zons of achievement still stretch before us 
like the unending plains.” 

What a message of faith and optimism, 

Yes, the future holds many opportuni- 
ties. Opportunities in outer space, oppor- 
tunities on this planet, and, yes, many 
challenges right here at home. The lawyer- 
attorneys will share these opportunities 
with the engineers, scientists, and others. 
The members of the legal profession will 
have the greatest responsibility of all. 

From the founding of the first community 
on these shores, lawyers have always played 
a leading and significant part in the his- 
tory of our country. Much of what is most 
admirable about our political institutions 
has been the work of lawyers. And much of 
the credit for the fact that our political in- 
stitutions and our rights and privileges as 
citizens of this great Nation have been pre- 
served over the years—is due to members 
of the legal profession. 

The lawyers of America have made great 
contributions, they have made freedom a liv- 
ing thing for all our citizens. They have 
served as guardians of our liberties. If we 
are to preserve our freedoms for future gen- 
erations, you as lawyers must continue to 
provide leadership in guarding and protect- 
ing these rights. 

In the fast moving age in which we live 
and into which you are graduating—the 
challenge to the lawyers of tomorrow is 
particularly acute. 

Just this year we have swiftly passed 
from the atomic age into the space age. 
Such rapid changes require constant read- 
justments in our society. 

Our laws must keep step with these 
changes. But it is all too easy in making 
these adjustments to overlook the effects on 
our traditional liberties, freedoms, and 
rights. It is the lawyer's job to see to it 
that the changes that are made do not erode 
away or destroy these rights, liberties, and 
freedoms. 

This is not only important for us here 
in this—our own beloved country—it is im- 
portant for all humanity. 

At a time when freedom and democracy 
are engaged in a cold war—in a life and 
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death struggle with the forces of godless 
communism—the principles of law and or- 
der—of Anglo-Saxon justice, must prevail. 
One of the basic issues of that struggle 
is the system of law and justice that will 
prevail throughout the world. In fact, the 
differences between our system of law and 
justice and the Russian system epitomizes 
the entire struggle between our forces of 
liberty and justice and the Soviet forces of 
tyranny and oppression. 

The people of the freedom-loving world 
are looking to America for leadership in 
this conflict of ideologies and way of life. 
They look to us to point the way to ex- 
tend our great American ideals and tradi- 
tions of justice under law to freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. 

As lawyers, I am sure you will contribute 
greatly to preserving our own freedoms 
and to perpetuating democracy and our con- 
cepts of liberty and justice. 

To the law graduates, I should like to 
suggest a bit of advice as you go forth to 
meet these challenges. First of all, do not 
assume that your education is complete. 

I know that Cumberland has done a good 
job in educating you and in exciting your 
interest in education, but, as lawyers, I 
know that you have seen only the top of 
knowledge. 

Life is a continuing process of learning. 
Welcome that learning, Seek it eagerly. As 
lawyers you will especially find that you will 
have to be learning law all your lives. The 
real depth of the law will come to you with 
experience, 

Another attribute essential for your suc- 
cess as a lawyer is the development of char- 
acter and integrity. It is the thing which 
makes others trust you. And without it you 
will fail as a lawyer no matter how much 
law you know or how brilliant you may be 
in analyzing and mobilizing the law. What 
the lawyer does as an attorney may be a 
life and death matter for the client—as he 
acts and speaks for him. Obviously no in- 
telligent man or woman will give such 
power and influence over his future to a 
man whom he does not trust. Therefore, 
you must demonstrate integrity and char- 
acter if you want to succeed—you must win 
the trust and confidence of your commu- 
nity and those you wish to serve. 

It goes without saying that these same 
attributes should be cultivated by every 
man and woman. 

Indeed, I would go one step further and say 
that character and integrity are attributes 
that every nation should cultivate. No na- 
tion has any more integrity or character 
than its citizens. By cultivating these qual- 
ities you will, therefore, not only serve 
your own best interests and success—you will 
also serve best the interests of our Nation. 
These, my friends are the trademarks of 
honorable and successful lawyers. They are 
the identifying qualities of graduates of 
Cumberland. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat the 
eloquent words written some years ago by 
one who knows and who appreciates the 
true worth of our alma mater. 

“The real gift of the Cumberland Univer- 
sity School of Law,” he says, “looking back 
over the century, is not its graduates who 
have won fame and renown, but rather the 
spirit of faith in the lasting tenets of de- 
mocracy, passed on, like an unfailing torch, 
to five generations of young men and 
women.” 

The world has greater need of faith in 
democracy today than ever before. May you 
carry on that faith so that, five generations 
hence and more, those who follow you may 
still be able to enjoy the blessings of democ- 
racy, undiluted and undiminished. 

I have every confidence that you will make 
your vast contributions to preserving and 
perpetuating democracy and our cherished 
American freedoms, 
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Excise Taxes on Transportation of Per- 
sons and Property Should Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is increasing evidence of the need for 
complete repeal of the excise taxes on 
transportation. In the testimony of nu- 
merous witnesses before Congressional 
committees the complete repeal of this 
wartime transportation tax will be a 
great lift to the transportation industry 
in a period of distress—a real saving to 
users of for-hire transportation, a most 
useful factor in reducing the cost of liv- 
ing, and a stimulant to employment in 
the transportation industry. 

In urging the complete repeal of excise 
taxes on transportation, it is interesting 
to note the following officials of all forms 
of transportation are in support of the 
appeal together with the scores of other 
organizations listed below: 

ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING REPEAL OF TAXES 
ON TRANSPORTATION 


Air Transport Association of America, 
Stuart G. Tipton, president. 

American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
John V. Lawrence, managing director. 

The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., Braxton B. Carr, president. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Daniel P. Loomis, president. 

Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, Gordon 
C. Locke, general counsel. 

National Industrial Traffic League, 
Lester J. Dorr, executive secretary. 

Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, Harold F. Hammond, executive vice 
president. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute. 

Air Transport Association of America. 

Aluminum Wares Association. 
ao Association of Nurserymen, 

c. 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Hotel Association, 

American Merchant Marine Institute. 

American Mining Congress. 

American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

American Retail Coal Association. 
á American Short Line Railroad Associa- 

on, 

American Society of Travel Agents. 

American Transit Association, 

American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

American Veneer Package Association, 
Ine. 

American Waterways Operators, Inc. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Inc. 

Associated Equipment Distributors. 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 

Association of American Railroads. 

Association of American Ship Owners. 

Athletic Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Atlanta Freight Bureau. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 
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Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

California Manufacturers Association, 

California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Casket Manufacturers Association of 
America. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kankakee, 
III 


Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

Committee of American Steamship 
Lines. 

Committee for Oil Pipe Lines. 

Compressed Gas Association, Inc. 

Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion. 

Corn Industries Research Foundation. 

Delta Nu Alpha, Tri Cities chapter. 

The Dude Ranchers’ Association. 

Eastern Industrial Traffic League, Inc. 

Florida Boatsmen Association. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

Freight Forwarders Institute. 

Greater Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc. 

International Apple Association, Inc. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Michigan Industrial Traffic League. 

Millers’ National Federation. 

Mississippi Valley Association. 

Monument Builders of America, Inc. 

National Agricultural Limestone Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

National American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Inc. 

National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. 

National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators. 

National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commission. 

National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. 

National Association of Travel Organ- 
izations. 

National Association of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards. 

National Bus Traffic, Association, Inc. 

National Coal Association. 

National Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion. 

National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association. 

National Fisheries Institute, Inc. 

The National Grange. 

National Industrial Traffic League. 

National Institutional Wholesale 
Grocers. 

National Live Stock Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

National Metal Awning Association. 

National Plant Food Institute. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

National Sand & Gravel Association, 


O. 

National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association. 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

New Orleans Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Bureau. 

Ohio State Industrial Traffic League. 
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Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
we American Steamship Associa- 

on. 

Portland Freight Traffic Association. 

Railway Progress Institute. 

Savannah Chamber of Commerce. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association. 

Society of American Florists. 

Steel Kitchen Cabinet Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, 

Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

‘Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls. 

Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion, 
i Transportation Association of Amer- 
ca. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


The Youth Camp Recreation Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI, Mr. Speaker, after 
an extended period of experience in the 
youth-camp program, I learned that the 
greatest infiuence for good was the 
placement of children in summer camps 
for at least a 2-week period. 

One does not realize how much can be 
done in the way of morale and spiritual 
building of a child’s life and character 
by concentrating on a well balanced 2- 
week program of recreational and in- 
structional activity. 

Poor children are ever anxious and 
ready to participate in any program that 
will give them a symbol. Crippled, 
blind, and physically handicapped chil- 
dren are most appreciative for any in- 
terest shown in them. It does not cost 
much money or effort to make a child 
happy. Youngsters are happiest when 
they feel that some adult or adult group 
is interested in them. And, of course, 
each youngster wants to belong to some- 
one or some movement or club. 

To build up a healthy program that 
will influence this type of activity, I in- 
troduced H. R. 12778 which establishes 
and initiates a program for the subsidiz- 
ing of youth camp recreation programs 
and assists those organizations that have 
for their purpose the providing of health- 
ful outdoor and camp training for indi- 
gent children. 

The bill sets up a Youth Camp Recrea- 
tion Commission composed of nine mem- 
bers—a representative from the Depart- 
ment of Health, as Chairman, Navy, 
Army, Air Force, National Park Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and Soil Conservation Service. 
The member acts in a liaison capacity 
between the Commission and the agency 
he represents—working out agreements 
for the utilization of the resources, prop- 
erty and services under the jurisdiction 
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of said agency which would be useful in 
the operation of camping programs un- 
der the act. 

The Commission sets the standards to 
qualify for participation, including the 
camp facilities and eligibility of the 
group or organization sponsoring the 
program; i. e., an organization approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
section 501 (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, which is exempt from tax- 
ation. 

The United States Government would 
give to sponsored camps 50 cents per day 
per camper and limited to 28 days, and 
not in excess of $50 per 2-week period in 
camps maintained and sponsored by the 
Government, in areas where charitable 
organizations are not existent or active 
in this work. 

The average level cost of a camper is 
$2 per day throughout the country. So 
that in sponsored camps the Govern- 
ment, by its 50-cent contribution, equals 
a 25-percent subsidy. 

The laudable purpose of this act is 
that it will provide the opportunity for 
healthful training and recreational ad- 
vantages for indigent children through 
programs of spiritual, patriotic, physical, 
and educational development, planned 
by the Director of the Youth Camp Rec- 
reation Commission with the assistance 
of the Commission; and second, to pro- 
vide immediate camping opportunities 
for indigent children in areas which are 
congested and in which subnormal hous- 
ing conditions contribute to the delin- 
quency of the underprivileged. 

(b) As a further purpose, this act is 
intended to stimulate and promote the 
public interest in establishing camps 
first for recreational, moral, patriotic, 
and educational purposes, second, for 
the training of indigent children, thus 
creating and activating human factors 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquen- 
cy, and third, to create in youth a patri- 
otic sense of devotion to this great Re- 
public by teaching the citizens of tomor- 
row the true Americanism encompassed 
by the patriotic principles of freedom, 
justice, democracy, and love of God. 

I realize that.some doubters and ul- 
traconservative individuals will question 
the expenditure of public moneys for 
these purposes: But the act is very re- 
strictive and absolute in its control of 
any practices by dubious setups to divert 
these moneys to their dishonest. gain. 

All of us, I am certain, realize the 
terrific need of measures to correct and 
prevent the growing delinquency of the 
youth of America. I am sure that a 
program of this type will reward the 
citizens tenfold in curbing the present 
tendency of a boy to join in sinister ac- 
tivities of child gangs. 

There are several of these types of 
camps in operation in the several 
States. One in Illinois, sponsored by 
the past commanders of the American 
Legion of that department, hosts 1,000 
poor children—boys and girls in 5 sep- 
arate periods—each summer. 

This program also receives financial 
support from the State of Ulinois, the 
Chicago American, a popular publica- 
tion that has always promoted children’s 
programs for the indigent, the Marine 
Corps League, Cook County Council of 
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the American Legion and its auxiliary, 
and the Women’s Auxiliary of the De- 
partment of Minois, and the Past Pres- 
idents Club. 

The appropriation of $750,000 as in 
this bill, will provide—at the average 2- 
week period—to charity-sponsored or- 
ganizations, a sum of 50 cents per day 
per camper for approximately 100,000 
children 


It may take time to impress the Con- 
gress to favor this type of legislation, 
but it is the excellent way of combating 
delinquency. 

It costs far more to maintain our de- 
linquents in homes and institutions. A 
small pittance could at least realine the 
predelinquent who wants someone to be 
interested in him, especially the pa- 
ternalistic interest of an adult. Keeping 
him happy in a camp results in a 
cleaner reaction toward life, and a taste 
of real kindness that he will never for- 
get. Yes, now he believes there is a God 
and that he was not abandoned. Let us 
take care of those whom nobody wants, 
those at the bottom of life’s cycle. It 
will pay real dividends in the end. It is 
the new generation that must be 
jealously preserved to insure the future 
strength of the manpower of the 
Republic. 

It affords the underprivileged and 
needy children of our Nation, many from 
teeming tenement and slum districts in 
metropolitan areas, the opportunity for 
a training which will instill a sense of 
devotion and duty toward God and our 
great Nation. 

I feel that.a program which appeals to 
the basic, and often times neglected, 
emotional desire for recognition of the 
indigent children, will be a major con- 
tributing factor toward the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

It is my sincere belief that the Youth 

Camp Recreation Act of 1958, through 
its program of spiritual, moral, patriotic, 
physical, and educational development, 
will help bring about responsible and 
patriotic citizens for the future. 
The youth camp project is to be under 
the jurisdiction of a Commission, com- 
posed of nine members, established 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, from which Depart- 
ment, that member will sit.as chairman. 
The remaining eight members are to be 
representatives from the various depart- 
ments of Government, as listed in the 
bill; the purpose being to utilize facili- 
ties and services of the respective de- 
partments for the camp program. 

The Commission is to be adviser to the 
Director, who is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and who shall administer the program 
and receive therefor compensation in 
the amount of $18,000 per annum. 

It is the duty of the Director to deter- 
mine the need and sites of camps, select 
camp operators, determine eligible chil- 
dren, appoint necessary personnel, enter 
into agreements necessary for operation 
of the program, and otherwise prescribe 
rules and regulations consistent with and 
promoting the purposes of the program. 

Eligible children are to be in the 7 to 
16 age group, except for those with tal- 
ents deemed useful to the camps, who 
may be over 16 years of age. Attend- 
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ance during any one year is not to ex- 
ceed 28 days. 

The camp operators, whose eligibility 
is determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are to receive in addition to 
other assistance, 50 cents per day for 
each camper in attendance. Camp op- 
erators may be State or local govern- 
ment, or any eligible organization. The 
camp operators are directly responsible 
and accountable to the Director. 

The Federal Government is to appro- 
priate $750,000 for the first and succeed- 
ing 2 fiscal years commencing July 1, 
1959, and such amount as Congress 
deems necessary for each fiscal year 
thereafter. 


Partners in the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday, May 23, 1958, I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article by 
Constantine Brown from the Saturday, 
May 17, issue of the Washington, D. C., 
Evening Star, entitled Puerto Rico Does 
Itself Proud—People of Self-Improved 
Nation Gaye Nrxon Sincere Welcome.” 

Mr. Constantine Brown's article dealt 
with the Vice President’s visit to South 
American countries and described the 
enthusiastic welcome which the party 
received in Puerto Rico on their way 
back to the United States. 

At the time of inserting the article, I 
indicated my personal feeling that per- 
haps the same type of sympathetic un- 
derstanding and treatment of the prob- 
lems of the Latin American countries 
that has been given to Puerto Rico might 
serve to create a warm and effective 
partnership among the nations which 
occupy the Western Hemisphere. I have 
given this topic considerable thought 
and as a result I have developed an 
article crystallizing these views, which 
I should like to offer as a possible con- 
tribution toward the solution of the 
problem which evidently faces us. The 
article follows: 

PARTNERS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

The United States, with 175 million people 
and its natural wealth and industrial devel- 
opment can maintain its position in the 
world by its decisive qualitative superiority. 
Then we have our allies. But the Free 
World’s reservoirs of strength have not yet 
been fully called upon. These are not to he 
neglected, the more so as China’s growing 
strength, added to that of the Soviet world, 

to become a consideration to be 
reckoned with in the eventual world equilib- 
rium. Where are the untapped reservoirs 
of the Free World? 

The great demographic, economic, and po- 
litical reserve of the Free World, as yet only 
scantily developed, is I believe, Latin Amer- 
ica. Its potential is enormous. This reserve 
must be developed in time. 

Latin America has about the same popula- 
tion as the United States: roughly 180 mil- 


lion people. By 1999, it will increase to 500 
million, Clearly, here will be an enormous 
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increment of numerical strength, a wealth 
potential to help offset in an economic 
struggle the significance of the population 
masses and resources of Russia and China. 

The vast South American continent is 
well suited economically to complement the 
United States. Geographically, economically, 
and politically, it is a natural partner of the 
United States. The great question is: How 
valuable will this partner be? Will it bea 
partner of 500 million prosperous, produc- 
tive, vigorous citizens representing demo- 
cratically organized countries, unshakable in 
its solidarity with the United States in a 
great Commonwealth of American Nations? 
Or will it be one of 500 million hopeless, im- 
poverished, impotent souls? The answer may 
well determine the ultimate decision in the 
great struggle; whether freedom will survive 
or be drowned in the torrent of communistic 
totalitarianism. 

Today Latin America could greatly comple- 
ment the United States, both as a tremend- 
ous market and as a source of supplies to 
the United States. Skills, industrial 
strength, and productive vigor in Latin Amer- 
ica are still in the developing stage. But the 
great potential there far exceeds present fact. 
Its political support is already valuable to 
the Western nations in world councils. But 
the voice of Latin America would be much 
stronger were it backed by developed eco- 
nomic and industrial strength which weigh 
so importantly in the affairs of men and na- 
tions, and of which it is evidently capable. 
Men of vision are aware that this develop- 
ment can be brought about in a relatively 
short time. 

Not many years ago Puerto Rico was called 
the stricken island. It was generally con- 
sidered an economic and a political burden 
on the United States. Its people were im- 
poverished, many illiterate, and existed on 
meager incomes. As a market, as a ready 
source of skills, productivity, and manpower, 
it certainly was insignificant. The situation 
changed rapidly. Today Puerto Rico is an 
asset to the United States on all counts. Be- 
fore World War II, Puerto Rico annually 
bought slightly more than $100 million in 
goods from the United States; today it takes 
over $600 million. Its hundreds of modern, 
humming factories make it one of the busiest 
workshops in the Western Hemisphere, with 
workers of rapidly-developing skills, produc- 
ing at a high rate of efficiency. Life ex- 
pectancy has leaped from 46 years in 1940 
to 68 years today, a phenomenal and reveal- 
ing index of improved health. Per capita 
income has gained from around $100 a year 
to nearly $500. Literacy has risen from 68 
to 83 percent in the same period. Any recent 
visitor to Puerto Rico can describe the aware- 
ness of energy and purpose in the air, of a 
people confident in newly found abilities and 
proud of contributions to the United States 
and the Free World. 

Some Members are intimately familiar 
with Puerto Rico's contributions to the in- 
ternational scene. In the last 7 years, over 
5,000 officials, technicians, and students 
from 107 different countries have come to 
Puerto Rico to study various phases of its 
Operation Bootstrap, and to apply the new 
learnings to problems in their home coun- 
tries. The former “poorhouse” has become a 
schoolhouse for underdeveloped countries all 
over the world. Puerto Rico is aptly termed 
a “showcase of democracy” and a “laboratory 
of free enterprise.” 

Recently the National Planning Associa- 
tion released the results of an important 
study, undertaken at the request of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
which asserted that most of Puerto Rico’s 
remarkable economic development could be 
duplicated in other developing areas. These 
experiences could be applied to Latin Amer- 
ica to a much greater degree and at a much 
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more accelerated pace than currently is be- 
ing attempted. What is the formula? It 
is a recipe of free, stable, political institu- 
tions; the benefits of an economic union 
with United States and the general coopera- 
tion of the United States in joint programs 
for the development of facilities and re- 
sources, both human and material. 

I venture to say that in the accomplish- 
ments of and in Puerto Rico we may find an 
objective lesson with regard to Latin 
America, given the common origin of Puerto 
Rico and those countries, 

What is our starting position in South 
America? What are the facts today? They 
are best revealed by the statistics: While 175 
million people in the United States live on 
$400 billion a year, the 180 million people 
of Latin America live on $50 billion—one- 
eighth as much. Many Latin American 
countries have a per capita income of less 
than $200 a year, and some less than $100 
a year. This is translated in terms of poy- 
erty, illiteracy, low health standards, low 
productivity, low purchasing power, inabil- 
ity for many to focus their vision beyond 
1 day’s essential needs. However, the Latin 
Americans have an illustrious cultural 
heritage and have given the world great 
thinkers, writers, and statesmen. 

We should not think alone in terms of 
keeping Latin America safe from commu- 
nism. This would merely be a negative 
goal. We can realistically think in terms of 
helping these countries lift themselves, with 
our help, by their own bootstraps, so that 
a great new area of economic and political 
strength may be created, and a formidable 
bulwark of the Free World added to our de- 
fenses in this struggle. 

Again I draw a parallel with Puerto Rico. 
The great ferment and upsurge in Puerto 
Rico was not apparent during the long, 
sleepy centuries when the island was a part 
of the Spanish monarchy, subject to the 
mercantilistic system. It was not much in 
evidence, either, while Puerto Rico was gov- 
erned as a possession. A dormant seed was 
ready to burst into flower, but the rich soil 
and cultivation which it needed has been 
democratic self-government, republican in 
form which Puerto Rico found in the Com- 
monwealth status. This has made us capa- 
ble and ready and much more willing and 
enthusiastic to face our own destiny. Under 
free, stable, political institutions, the people 
of Puerto Rico have acquired the great urge 
to go forward, to take adyantage of their 
economic and political union with the 
United States, and to add economic and so- 
cial freedom to the political freedom which 
they had achieved. 

I recall the amazement of a recent visitor 
to Puerto Rico, who expected to find a pleas- 
antly lazy country in the siesta tradition, 
when he discovered that many government 
offices are open by 8 a. m. and go full tilt 
until late afternoon with only an hour 
break for lunch. 

What this reveals is clear. In the same 
way that crossing two biological breeds can 
create a new strain with greatly increased 
vigor, a synthesis of Latin and North Amer- 
ican ways of life and concepts of life can 
produce a remarkable hybrid of energy and 
productivity, given the necessary economic 
and political conditions. The only fairly 
mature example we have of this is in Puerto 
Rico, a microcosm of 2,250,000 people. But 
I am convinced that the principle is equally 
applicable to the rest of Latin America’s 
180 million. Given comparable circum- 
stances, albeit in no way identical, both 
political and economic, Latin America will 
burst with productive energy inside 10 years. 
Much of the impulse is purely technological 
and economic, but partly it is psychological 
as well. 

Here one cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of technical assistance. Every 
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technician, who is able to show and teach 
in Latin-America—experts in agriculture, 
engineering, public health, and economics— 
will contribute importantly. I know of no 
effort which, for a relatively small invest- 
ment, can yield such vast returns to both 
the direct recipient and to the United States. 
I am proud that Puerto Rico is 
making important contributions to the 
United States technical assistance program 
in Latin America, as well as in many other 
areas. Hundreds of Latin Americans are 
among those who come to Puerto Rico each 
year to study roadbuilding, hydroelectric 
development, industrial development, sani- 
tary engineering, and dozens of other sub- 
jects. The Puerto Rican Government con- 
tributes modest sums from its own treasury 
for this, adding to the funds from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

But the scale is not great enough, in my 
opinion, and the pace is too slow. A massive 
infusion of technical assistance in Latin 
America could stimulate results in a geo- 
metrical progression. Here is the ferment, 
the seed which brought a harvest so rapidly 
and dramatically in Puerto Rico, and which 
can do the same in the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica. Scientific, agricultural, and technologi- 
cal attachés, not to forget the cultural at- 
tachés, in our embassies in Latin America 
are far more important today than military 
attachés. When the seed has been well 
planted, nothing can stop Latin America 
from reaching its potential except, perhaps, 
lack of capital. 

Again, when the purpose and energy are 
present, private capital usually follows 
quickly. Such has been the case in Puerto 
Rico. United States investors sensed that 
the Puerto Ricans intended to succeed, and 
they found them promising to participate 
in the ground swell of productivity which 
followed. They have not been disap- 
pointed. The same would doubtless be true 
in Latin America. Private capital could and 
would do much of the job. 

However, an important area would be 
needed for government capital, in such 
fields as agriculture, roads, schools, hospitals, 
hydroelectric power development, etc., where 
private capital is loath to venture. Here 
enlightened self-interest on our part should 
lead the way for tending essential coopera- 
tion. The resulting development would 
nevertheless be truly indigenous, not an 
artificial phenomenon to collapse when its 
outside stimulus was withdrawn, if it found 
an ample ambient of hemispheric solidarity 
in trade and commerce, unhampered by 
outmoded obstacles, limitations and barriers 
and geared to practical imaginative consid- 
erations, 

Puerto Rico's 2,250,000 people buy over 
$600 million in United States per 
year, as mentioned above, and will probably 
be purchasing around 1 billion per year by 
1965. This buying power is possible because 
Puerto Rico now sells $400 million in goods 
and receives large incomes for services and 
also because of joint Commonwealth-Fed- 
eral programs. If this market can be trans- 
lated in terms of Latin America as a whole, 
an equally developed Latin America could 
be a $100 billion market for United States 
goods in 10 to 20 years. The strength of 
such a partner in a Hemispheric American 
Commonwealth of Free Nations would be 
incalculably valuable. 

The consumption of United States goods 
would be only an index of economic, social 
and political health. For the important 
thing is to develop—and develop rapidly— 
this great Latin American reserve of the 
Free World. Here is the potential reservoir 
of strength and productivity which for our 
children may one day provide insurance 
against the threat of communism in the 
years ahead and win for the West the pro- 
tracted cold war which engages us today. 
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SENATE 
Tuespay, JUNE 10, 1958 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 9, 1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rey. Truman Y. Felkner, pastor, Trin- 
ity Baptist Church, Plymouth, Mich., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Holy and most righteous heavenly 
Father, Thou who art the creator and 
overseer of all men, unto Thee we come. 
Fill our hearts with love and understand- 
ing in this sacred moment of prayer. 

We bow our heads in reverence before 
Thy throne of grace, asking humbly for 
Thy divine presence and spiritual guid- 
ance. Almighty God, be the invited 
guest in every heart in this Senate Cham- 
ber today. 

Holy Father, grant wisdom, knowledge, 
understanding, insight, and loving con- 
cern unto these the selected servants of 
the people of these United States. May 
the prayer of every man be, “Not my will, 
but Thine, be done.” 

Hear us, O God, today, as we pray for 
these in positions of authority. Guide 
by Thy Holy Spirit, the mind and heart 
of every Senator. May he walk by faith 
with an insight divine. 

Bless our President, his Cabinet, the 
Congress, and our entire Nation. May 
we as a nation ever keep cur eyes upon 
the eternal God of heaven. 

This is our prayer in our Redeemer’s 
name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 9, 1958, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING RECESS 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of January 16, 1958, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
favorably, with amendments, on June 9, 
1958, the bill (H. R. 12428) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report (No. 1683) 
thereon. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be the usual morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, subject to a 3- 
minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
there have been no significant developments 
during the month of May, relating to the 
cooperative of the United States 
with Mexico for the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS WITH 
BUSINESS FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on military prime contracts with busi- 
ness firms in the United States for experi- 
mental, developmental, and research work 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

PROPOSED DONATION BY NAvy DEPARTMENT OF 

PATROL BOAT TO BALTIMORE, MD. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Materiel), reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the proposed donation by that Depart- 
ment of a security patrol boat to the Police 
Department, Baltimore, Md.; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES OF SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT, NAVAL Am STATION, PENSA- 
COLA, FLA, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a review of activities of the Supply De- 
partment, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., 
Department of the Navy, dated June 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
GRANTING TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE 

UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered, granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF CER- 

TAIN ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered in the case of 
certain aliens, relating to adjustment of their 
immigration status (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SERVICE OF CERTAIN FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
encourage and authorize details and trans- 
fers of Federal employees for service with 
international organizations (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE, RELATING 
TO PUBLICATION OF CERTAIN STATISTICS 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 


transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 


to amend title 13 of the United States Code 
to provide for the collection and publication 
of f commerce and trade statistics, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
L. M. Wylie, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., re- 
lating to the continuation of excise and cor- 
poration taxes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Salvatore Massina, of New York, N. Y., re- 
lating to alleged differences in social secu- 
rity pensions; to the Committee on Finance. 

A telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from Ethel R. M. Cubovik, of Chicago, II., 
favoring the reduction of excise taxes on 
transportation and automobiles; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the New England 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, at Brookline, Mass., relating to cul- 
tural relations, and so forth; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions adopted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American Bar Association, at 
Washington, D. C., relating to pending leg- 
islation before the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 

Alfred M. Kirschke, of Tucson, Ariz., favoring 
the white water lily as the official United 
States flower; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
A resolution adopted by the California 
Federation of Women's Clubs, relating to 
qualifications of appointees to the Supreme 
Court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the city council of 
the city of Elizabeth, N. J., relating to unem- 
ployment, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of Torrance, Calif., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide mailing addresses for all residents of 
the city of Torrance; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Ciyil Service. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
West Covina, and Baldwin Park, both in the 
State of California, relating to the Presi- 
dential veto of the omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bill, and the completion of the 
comprehensive plan for conservation and 
control of floodwaters in the county of 
Los Angeles; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the enact- 
ment of House bill 12591, to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 275 
Resolution memorializing the 85th Congress 

of the United States to enact H. R. 12591, 

a bill which would “extend the authority 

of the President to enter into trade agree- 

ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses” 

Whereas the Port of Philadelphia is second 
in the Nation in total foreign trade cargo 
movement, and first in import cargo; and 

Whereas over half the cargo moving 
through the Port of Philadelphia is in for- 
eign trade; and 

Whereas the economic life and welfare of 
the city of Philadelphia and the entire Dela- 
ware Valley area is directly connected with 
the port; and 

Whereas two-thirds of all industrial work- 
ers in this area are employed by companies 
which either buy materials or sell products 
abroad; and 

Whereas practically all of our retail mer- 
chants, large and small, sell products either 
grown or manufactured abroad; and 

Whereas, the city of Philadelphia is his- 
torically and traditionally a leading center 
for international peace, and that peace is 
threatened by barriers to international trade, 
such as high tariffs, import quotas, and sim- 
ilar restrictions; and 

Whereas the national leaders of both of 
our great political parties have urged all 
American citizens interested in our national 
welfare to support the bipartisan reciprocal 
trade program, which for almost a quarter- 
century has been the keystone of our for- 
eign trade policy: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Members of the 85th Congress of the 
United States to enact H. R. 12591, a bill 
which would “extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreements un- 
der section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” which is 
now before the House of Representatives for 
consideration; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Members of 
Congress representing Philadelphia, and the 
United States Senators representing Penn- 
sylvania, 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION OF THE 
AMERICAN RAILROADS—RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
enormous sentiment for action by Con- 
gress on proposals dealing with the 
troubles of the American railroads, as 
put before us by the subcommittee 
which did such a fine job under the 
chairmanship of the junior Senator 
from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS]. I hope 
very much we will be able to get early 
action in this field. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
representative petitions and memorials 
from various municipal bodies in the 
State of New York, urging such action 
be had. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Whereas the welfare of our country and 
its people in times of peace and of national 
emergency, depends on an efficient, eco- 
nomical and prosperous common carrier 
transport system, of which the railroads are 
a major segment; and 
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Whereas the railroads today are faced 
with a dire emergency from wholly inade- 
quate earnings brought about largely by 
over regulation and inequitable competitive 
conditions; an emergency which seriously 
threatens their continued existence under 
private ownership and operation; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
most experts that a series of railroad bank- 
ruptcies now might well trigger both Gov- 
ernment operation of railroads and a general 
economic debacle: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the village of Albion, 
Albion, N. Y., petitions the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate action to— 

(a) Assure competitive equality in the 
field of transportation; 

(b) Relieve the railroads of as much as 
possible of the monopoly regulation under 
which they are now forced to operate; and 

(c) Provide self-liquidating financial re- 
lief to the railroads to tide them over this 
emergency. 

The village of Albion, Albion, N. Y., further 
recommends that these remedial measures 
be taken simultaneously by the Congress 
since they are inseparable parts of a pro- 
gram designed, in the public interest, to re- 
store fair competition in the fleld of trans- 
port; reduce unemployment by work on pro- 
duction of the huge volume of material, 
supplies, and services which the railroads 
could purchase if they were assured of a 
fighting chance to operate profitably; assure 
adequate transportation facilities for the 
growth of our economy and for the national 
defense; and, avoid Government operation 
of our railroads. 


Whereas the railroads are an essential ele- 
ment in the economy of the East Bloomfield 
area, and a vital factor in both our pros- 
perity and our national defense; and 

Whereas if the East Bloomfield area and 
the Nation are to continue to reap the bene- 
fits of the essential free enterprise transpor- 
tation system, relief from some of the 
legislative restrictions of the railroads is 
imperative: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the town of East Bloom- 
fleld requests that prompt, affirmative ac- 
tion be taken by the Congress of the United 
States to make necessary practical changes 
that will permit the Nation’s railroads to 
improve their financial condition. 


Resolution 221 


Resolution directing Congress to take action 
in reference to railroads 

Whereas we are aware of the vital impor- 
tance of railroads in the economy of this 
county and the Nation; and 

Whereas the railroads serving this area 
employ hundreds of local citizens in gainful 
employment; and 

Whereas the railroads are among the com- 
munity’s biggest purchasers of goods and 
services; and 

Whereas they are among the largest tax- 
payers of the county; and 

Whereas some of the railroads, especially 
those in this eastern section of the country, 
are in serious financial difficulties; and 

Whereas a loss of any of our railroads 
would have a very injurious effect upon 
thousands of local residents and the com- 
munity as a whole, because of the loss of 
payrolls, taxes and purchasing power; and 

Whereas a Senate committee in Washing- 
ton has recommended that immediate steps 
be taken to bring relief to the railroads; and 

Whereas a report on the findings of this 
committee has been submitted to the Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this county urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to insure the 
continued operation of this essential indus- 
try as a free enterprise by speedily adopting 
the legislation needed to bring about the 
changes listed in the Senate report as sub- 
mitted by the committee; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to our Senators and 
our district representative in the House of 
Representatives, 

RESOLUTION OF Broome County, N. V., 

FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Whereas the railroads of the Nation, in- 
cluding those serving this community, are 
in dire financial straits and are, in fact, 
threatened with bankruptcy or Government 
ownership; and 

Whereas the railroads are vital to the 
growth and continued prosperity of this 
community because they are big taxpayers 
and furnish employment for thousands of 
our citizens; and 

Whereas thousands of our residents would 
be thrown out of work in the event the 
railroads collapsed; and 

Whereas they bring into the community 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
the purchase of goods and services; and 

Whereas the railroads are essential to the 
community and national economy in peace- 
time and especially in times of national 
emergency; and 

Whereas the Smathers committee which 
investigated the deteriorating railroad situ- 
ation, reported that the railroads must have 
immediate assistance if they are to survive 
as a free enterprise industry; and 

Whereas the Smathers committee has pro- 
posed legislation which would help the rail- 
roads in their fight for survival: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on 
record in favor of immediate action by Con- 
gress to approve this legislation recom- 
mended by the Senate committee; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Senators from 
New York, and the Congressman from this 
district. 


RESOLUTION OF CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, HINCKLEY, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Hinckley, Minn., urging adop- 
tion of S. 3778, as well as urging the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee to study and modernize laws 
governing mail transportation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HINCKLEY CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, 
Hinckley, Minn., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The following 
resolution was adopted by this group at a 
meeting held on June 6: 

“Be it resolved by the Chamber of Com- 


merce of Hinckley, Minn., That it approves 
S. 3778, introduced by Senator SMATHERS on 
May 8, 1958, and urges that the Senate of 
the United States adopt and enact into law 
said bill and that the House of Representa- 
tives adopt and enact similar legislation; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That it is the view of this or- 
ganization that the Congress should enact 
into law those recommendations which the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has submitted to other appropri- 
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ate committees of the Senate with recom- 
mendations for action as follows: 

“1, The Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee should take action to reexamine 
and modernize the laws governing mail 
transportation by all modes of transporta- 
tion, which legislation should provide equi- 
table treatment for railroads, airlines, and 
trucks in regard both to opportunity to ob- 
tain the mail traffic and payment for serv- 
ices performed; be it further 

“Resolved, That similar action be taken by 
the appropriate committees in the House of 
Representatives; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each United States Senator and 
Representative in Congress representing this 
area.” 

JOHN LACHNER, President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. J. Res. 624. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional supplemental appropriations for the 
Department of Labor for carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1685). 

(See the remarks of Mr. HAYDEN when he 
reported the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3974. A bill to provide for the reporting 
and disclosure of certain financial transac- 
tions and administrative practices of labor 
organizations and employers, to prevent 
abuses in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide standards 
with respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1684). 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 3969. A bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Pig War National Monument; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3970. A bill to facilitate the acquisition 
of real property under the District of Co- 
lumbia Alley Dwelling Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3971. A bill for the relief of Doctor Kie 
Pin Teng; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 ~ 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 
S. 3973. A bill for the relief of Knud Erik 
Didriksen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 3973. A bill to amend the act to provide 
for the construction of the Markham Ferry 
project on the Grand River in Oklahoma 
by the Grand River Dam Authority, an in- 
strumentality of the State of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. Morse, Mr. HILL, and Mr. 


5.3974. A bill to provide for the reporting 
and disclosure of certain financial transac- 
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tions and administrative practices of labor 
organizations and employers, to prevent 
abuses in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide standards 
with respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 3975. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a fireproof annex building for use of 
the Government Printing Office, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works- 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3976. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Verderaime; and 

8.3977. A bill for the relief of Eiko Saeno; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MARKHAM 
FERRY PROJECT, OKLA. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the act to pro- 
vide for the construction of the Mark- 
ham Ferry project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam 
Authority, an instrumentality of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
copy of Public Law 476, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, together with a letter from the 
Grand River Dam Authority, at Vinita, 
Okla., with reference to Public Law 476, 
and the need for the bill I have just in- 
troduced; and also a letter from the 
Corps of Army Engineers, dated April 
25, 1947, with reference to the same 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the act 
and letters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3973) to amend the act to 
provide for the construction of the 
Markham Ferry project on the Grand 
River in Oklahoma by the Grand River 
Dam Authority, an instrumentality of 
the State of Oklahoma, introduced by 
Mr. Kerr (for himself and Mr. Mon- 
RONEY), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The act and letters presented by Mr. 
Kerr are as follows: 

[Public Law 476, 83d Cong., 2d sess., ch. 461] 
S. 119 
An act to provide for the construction of the 

Markham Ferry project on the Grand River 

in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam Au- 

thority, an instrumentality of the State of 

Oklahoma 

Be it enacted, etc., That the general com- 
prehensive plan for flood control and other 
purposes approved by the act of June 28, 1938, 
for the Arkansas River Basin, as modified by 
the acts of August 18, 1941, and July 24, 1946, 
is hereby further modified to provide for the 
construction of the Markham Ferry project 
on the Grand River in Oklahoma by the 
Grand River Dam Authority, an instrumen- 
tality of the State of Oklahoma, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Federal Power 
Act and in general conformity with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 


House Document No. 107 of the 76th Congress 
and House Document No. 758 of the 79th 
Congress, such project to have the same num- 
ber of acre-feet of flood storage and the same 
flood-control and power-pool elevations as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers, with 
provision for emergency operation for sur- 
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charge storage 8 feet above the normal flood- 
control pool, and such project shall be de- 
signed for an ultimate installed capacity of 
not less than 72,000 kilowatts: Provided, 
That the initial installation may have a 
smaller capacity. 

Sc. 2. To the extent that it may be mu- 
tually agreed between the Grand River Dam 
Authority and the Secretary of the Interior, 
operation for power production of this and 
other installations of the Grand River Dam 
Authority on the Grand River in the State 
of Oklahoma shall be coordinated with the 
power operations of the Federal projects in 
the area: Provided, That nothing herein 
stated with regard to any such agreement 
shall be construed in any way to modify 
or repeal any existing authority vested in the 
Federal Power Commission by this or any 
other act or to modify or repeal any author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Army or the Chief 
of Engineers pursuant to section 7 of Public 
Law 534, 78th Congress. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $6,500,000 as a 
monetary contribution by the United States 
for flood-control storage in the Markham 
Ferry project: Provided, That such funds as 
may be appropriated under the foregoing 
authorization shall be administered by the 
Chief of Engineers in a manner which shall 
assure (1) that the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority shall comply with the provisions of 
this act relating to the construction of the 
Markham Ferry projects, and (2) that the 
total payment made by the Chief of Engi- 
neers to the Grand River Dam Authority shall 
be $6,500,000 less the sum of (a) such amount 
as he shall determine to represent the cost 
to the Government, including acquisition and 
conveyance of lands acquired in the Mark- 
ham Ferry project area by the United States 
with flood-control appropriations and con- 
veyed to the Grand River Dam Authority 
pursuant to section 4 of this act, and (b) 
such amount as he shall determine to rep- 
resent the fair market value of any other 
lands acquired by the United States and 
public-domain lands, or interests therein, 
lying within the project area, and conveyed 
to the Grand River Dam Authority pursuant 
to section 4 of this act: Provided further, 
That the acceptance by the Grand River Dam 
Authority of the foregoing amount shall con- 
stitute the agreement of the Grand River 
Dam Authority to hold and save the United 
States free and harmless from all claims 
heretofore or hereafter asserted of whatever 
nature, including but not limited to acquisi- 
tion of land, relocation, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the dam and reser- 
voir: Provided further, That the foregoing 
authorization shall be in addition to au- 
thorizations heretofore made for appropria- 
tions for flood-control projects for the De- 
partment of the Army. 

Sec. 4. The sale, transfer, assignment, 
grant, or conveyance to the Grand River 
Dam Authority of such land, easements, and 
flowage rights owned by the United States 
of America as may be necessary for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Markham Ferry project by the Grand River 
Dam Authority is hereby authorized and 
directed. The conveyance of such lands or 
interests therein shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law or requirement to 
the contrary. Other officials having jurisdic- 
tion over such lands are authorized and di- 
rected to transfer custody of such land to 
the Secretary of the Army. Reimbursement 
for the fair market value of said lands will 
be made by the Chief of Engineers from funds 
appropriated pursuant to this act. No such 
conveyance shall be made until funds have 
been appropriated pursuant to section 3 of 
this act and until a license for the Markham 
Ferry project has been issued by the Federal 
Power Commission. In addition to the fore- 
going monetary contribution, the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized and directed to 
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transfer engineering data, including maps, 
survey reports and data, drilling records, and 
designs, as will be of value to the Grand River 
Dam Authority in planning, construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the Markham 
Ferry project. 
GRAND River DAM AUTHORITY, 

Vinita, Okla., June 2, 1958. 

Hon. ROBERT S. Kerr, 
United States Senator, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: It is my understanding that 
there has been introduced a new rivers and 
harbors bill, which has the blessing of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and that the new bill 
has in it the amendment to Public Law 476 
which will permit the Authority to increase 
the pool elevations in Markham Ferry upon 
agreement with the Chief of Engineers, but 
it does not contain the second proposed 
amendment relative to releasing the Govern- 
ment from any damages or claim for dam- 


ages. 
You will recall that the subject act was 
July 6, 1954, which act authorized the 
Markham Ferry project on Grand River in 
Oklahoma to be constructed by the Grand 
River Dam Authority, and thereafter Public 
Law 163, 84th Congress, appropriated funds 
in the amount of $6,300,000 as a contribution 
for the flood-control portion of the project. 

Public Law 476, as finally enacted in section 
3, contained this provision: 

“That the acceptance by the Grand River 
Dam Authority of the foregoing amount shall 
constitute the agreement of the Grand River 
Dam Authority to hold and save the United 
States free and harmless from all claims here- 
tofore or hereafter asserted of whatever na- 
ture, including but not limited to acquisition 
of land, relocation, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the dam and reservoir.” 

The above quoted provision was inserted 
in this bill after we had had public hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Works of the United States Senate on 
August 20, 1951. This provision might be 
construed that the Authority waives all 
claims whatever arising from any source. It 
was the intention in our discussions with 
the various governmental agencies that the 
Authority, by accepting the appropriation, 
would release the Government from any 
claims that the Authority may have arising 
out of or in connection with the Markham 
Ferry project. 

The thing that has brought this to my at- 
tention at this time is the case of the Grand 
River Dam Authority v. United States of 
America (No. 226-256) in the United States 
Court of Claims. The authority has sued 
the Government for usurping its franchise 
and water rights to generate electric power 
at the Fort Gibson project, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice has set up as a defense that 
Public Law 476, under the provision above 
quoted, released any claim the authority may 
have against the Government. 

If the contention of the Department of 
Justice is correct, then the authority could 
never prosecute any claim of whatever na- 
ture against the Government. In other 
words, the authority has operating agree- 
ments with the Government at the Okla- 
homa Ordnance Works and various other 
locations and, in addition, the authority op- 
erates the Pensacola Reservoir for flood con- 
trol at the direction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the top 5 feet of the Pensacola Reser- 
voir being owned by the Government, which 
operation is absolutely a governmental func- 
tion and any damages resulting from this 
operation are an obligation of the Govern- 
ment. We have had several suits arising 

“from this operation, and the Corps of Engi- 
neers has considered that any damages re- 
sulting from this operation is an obligation 
of the Federal Government, as shown by a 
letter from Colonel Chorpening addressed to 
France Paris, general manager, a copy of 
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which is herewith enclosed. If the con- 
struction placed on this provision of Public 
Law 476 is correct, then the authority could 
not file a claim against the Government for 
such operation, and I know that it was never 
the understanding of the authority, neither 
did the authority ever agree, for such a pro- 
vision to be incorporated in Public Law 476. 

The consideration between the authority 
and the Government disproves the conten- 
tion of the Department of Justice. The au- 
thority is spending about $28 million of its 
money to build the Markham Ferry project 
and the Government is contributing $614 
million ($6,300,000 in cash and lands valued 
at $200,000) and engineering plans and data 
that the Corps of Engineers has which may 
be of value to the authority, and the Govern- 
ment, for its consideration, is receiving at 
least 233,000 acre-feet of flood- control stor- 
age in the Markham Ferry Reservoir. In 
addition to the flood-control storage, the au- 
thority operates and maintains the flood- 
control features of the project for the United 
States, free of cost to the United States, for 
the entire life of the project, which, I am 
informed, is a lower cost per acre-foot of 
storage than any of the flood-control reser- 
voirs constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 

In fiood-control projects, constructed and 
owned by the United States, they not only 
have the capital investment but they have 
continuing operating expenses. They have 
nothing in the Markham Ferry project ex- 
cept 66½ million for which they receive 
233,000 acre-feet of flood control free of op- 
erating cost for, at least, 100 years. No rea- 
sonable thinking person would conclude that 
the authority would release the United 
States from all claims in perpetuity arising 
outside of the Markham Ferry project for 
such small consideration. 

I do not know how this provision got in 
the bill. You will recall that as a member 
of the Committee of the Senate that held 
the hearings on Public Law 476, the bill 
considered by the Committee had no such 
provision in it, and the Authority was never 
requested to consent to such a provision and 
never did consent to such a provision. It 
is my opinion that the Authority cannot 
afford to accept the $644 million from the 
Government if it is required to release the 
Government and hold it harmless from all 
claims heretofore or hereafter asserted. 

In all fairness and justice Public Law 476 
should be amended to limit the release to 
only those claims arising out of the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
the Markham Ferry Dam. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in 
this matter and with kindest personal re- 
gards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Q. B. BOYDSTUN, 
General Counsel. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 

Office of the District Engineer, 

Tulsa District, 
Tulsa, Okla., April 25, 1947. 
GRAND River DAM AUTHORITY, 
Vinita, Okla. 
(Attention of Mr. France Paris, 

General Manager) 

GENTLEMEN: For the purpose of flood con- 
trol, it is necessary that water be stored in 
the Pensacola Reservoir between elevations 
750 and 755 at the dam. 

Flowage rights for operation of the reser- 
voir to elevation 755 at the dam have been 
acquired by the United States. It is there- 
fore considered by the Corps of Engineers 
that any possible damage resulting in the 
operation of the reservoir between elevations 


750 and 755, for flood-control purposes as 


directed by the Corps of Engineers would 
constitute a claim against the United States 
and not the Grand River Dam Authority. 
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As it may become necessary for flood- 
control purposes to store water between ele- 
vations 750 and 755 in the immediate fu- 
ture, it is requested that the reservoir be 
so operated upon request by this office in 
accordance with the regulations issued by 
the Secretary of War for the operation of 
the reservoir. 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, Colonel. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
STATE, JUSTICE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas submitted the 
following notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
12428) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: 

Page 6, line 11, insert the following: 
“: Provided, That, hereafter, Senate dele- 
gates to conferences of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union shall be designated by the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas also submit- 
ted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to House bill 12428, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted the 
following notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 12428) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1959, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

On page 18, line 21, after “ammunition,” 
insert the following: “attendance at firearms 
matches.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas also submit- 
ted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to House bill 12428, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN TAX 
RATES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing Cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF SOIL BANK ACT, 
RELATING TO USE OF UNUSED 
PORTIONS OF CERTAIN FUNDS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLANp] may be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2971) to 
amend the Soil Bank Act so as to per- 
mit unused portions of funds appro- 
priated for carrying out the conservation 
reserve program to be used for other 
conservation purposes, introduced by me 
on January 13, 1958. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pursuant to an authorization by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be discharged from further 
consideration of S. 3889, to amend chap- 
ter 47 of title 18 of the United States 
code to prohibit the receipt of fees in 
connection with the execution of con- 
tracts for the rendition of certai.. serv- 
ices connected with the sale of real prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce 
which have been induced by fradulent 
misrepresentations, and for other pur- 
poses, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him entitled 
“Funds Approved by House Committee on 
Appropriations for Connecting Channels In- 
adequate.” 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Article entitled “A Milepost Through the 
Billboard Jungle,” writter by Senator Nxu- 
BERGER, and published in Outdoor America 
for June 1958. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

ET Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


The 


OUR DEFENSE POLICIES RECONSID- 
ERED—V—LIMITED WARS AND 
LIMITED OBJECTIVES 
Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 

dress the Senate for 14 minutes. I may 
say that I have always been punctilious 
about the 3-minute rule; and I know 
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exactly how long I shall speak, and 
therefore have requested that particu- 
lar length of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
my remarks yesterday I used Admiral 
Buzzard’s term “grey area” to describe 
the situations in which aggression will 
occur, but which are not of such global 
size as to warrant or permit full scale 
atomic warfare. How shall we achieve 
a balance in this area as against Soviet 
air power, massive land armament, and 
overwhelming superiority in man- 
power? To this question the admiral 
addresses himself, and this morning I 
am going to quote verbatim from a 
speech which he recently delivered. 


Dealing with minor conflicts— 


Says he— 


requires in fact the provision of a balance 
of power, not only in terms of total global 
war, but also in the grey area in terms of 
serious local limited war. The best way to 
appreciate what has to be done to make 
this policy of “selective” or “graduated deter- 
rence” work, is to examine the present bal- 
ance of power which, most people agree, 
should be the basis of our defense policy, 
whether it be for preventing or limiting hot 
war, or for negotiating with the Commu- 
nists in the cold war. 

Let us first take the balance of power in 
terms of local limited war, 

In this the Communists at present enjoy 
great superiority, on account of their in- 
herent ability to deploy superior conven- 
tional forces against us in many areas, that 
is to say, forces equipped with weapons 
filled with only conventional high explosive. 
This is due to a number of factors, par- 
ticularly that of geography, which in this 
case blesses the Communists, and which we 
cannot change. 

Consequently, if there is to be a local 
balance of power, we are in the terrible di- 
lemma of having, in some cases, to initiate 
the use of tactical atomic weapons in retalia- 
tion for serious local aggression by Commu- 
nist conventional forces—not in all cases, 
but in some. This is a fundamental factor 
from which we are unable to escape, at least 
until disarmament has gone a long way. 

Now you may immediately say that if we 
initiate the use of tactical atomic weapons 
in the event of a serious local aggression, the 
Communists will also use such weapons, and 
the balance of local power will then be no 
better. This is not so, because, for various 
reasons (which we might discuss in detail 
afterward), tactical atomic war generally 
favors us in our task of defending territory 
much more than it favors the attacker. We 
are certainly far more likely to deter and, if 
necessary, repel the Communists if tactical 
atomic weapons are liable to be used, than if 
confined to conventional forces only. 

Another query which will immediately 
arise in your minds is, whether tactical 
atomic war can be sufficiently limited to be 
in proportion to the issues likely to be at 
stake in a local war, whether it can be rea- 
sonably controlled and discriminate, and 
whether it can be sufficiently distinguished 
from total global war to prevent it spreading 
to that. Here we move from facts to opin- 
ions. 

Now at the moment, most people I think— 
particularly the public—believe that these 
limitations and distinction between tactical 
atomic war and total global war will never 
be practicable, though very few have se- 
riously tried to work them out. If this were 
true, then clearly what you and I ought to 
do is to persuade the Western governments 
to give up their present preparations for 
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fighting tactical atomic war as such, and to 
spend much more money and manpower on 
conventional forces—perhaps supported by 
tactical chemical weapons, inadequate as 
these would still be to deal with local ag- 
gression in some areas. For, make no mis- 
take, the Americans at least are 
increasingly committed to tactical atomic 
warfare, though, as we shall see in a moment, 
they have done and said far too little about 
it to make it work in practice. 

Other people—including apparently the 
British Government—seem to think that we 
cannot afford to give the Communists, in ad- 
vance, any indication of even the sort of limi- 
tations which we might adopt in a tactical 
atomic war. This school of thought implies 
that it will “all be all right on the night,” and 
that we merely have to use the appropriate 
weapons against the appropriate targets 
within the appropriate local area, and the 
Communists will readily conform to our limi- 
tations without any indication beforehand 
as to what they will be. 

Now it seems to some of us that the truth 
lies between these two extremes. That is to 
say, that the necessary limitations are not 
so difficult as to be incapable of being made 
practicable, and not 60 easy as to be safe to 
leave until the 11th hour, for after examin- 
ing them in some detail we feel that they 
can be made practicable, but will require 
much preparation and considerable modifica- 
tions to present military practice. The geo- 
graphical area of hostilities would, of course, 
have to be limited. The atomic weapons used 
would have to be strictly limited in their 
size and radio-active fallout, in order that 
they may be reasonably discriminate. The 
targets attacked would also have to be strict- 
ly limited, particularly as regards keeping off 
centers of population, otherwise the destruc- 
tion would be quite out of proportion to the 
limited issue at stake. And above all, we 
should have to limit strictly our motive or 
war aims. In this latter lies the essence of 
the problem. Never again must we aim at 
unconditional surrender, or, indeed, at vic- 
tory as such, but only aim at a “cease-fire” 
and return to negotiations, on the basis of 
the minimum condition required to remove 
the injustice for which we were prepared to 
go to war. Any idea of winning such wars 
would be fatal, as well as wrong morally. 

Further, we feel that when these limita- 
tions have been worked out, they must be 
publicly ventilated in general terms, so that 
both sides may be conditioned to them well 
beforehand. They would then stand a good 
chance of holding good if a tactical atomic 
war should break out. Moreover, they will 
be seen to have a good chance of holding, so 
that our intermediate tactical atomic deter- 
rent will be credible, and therefore probably 
effective, and therefore as unlikely as possible 
ever to be used. Provided—but only pro- 
vided—this preconditioning proces was un- 
dertaken, there would be good prospects ot 
these limitations remaining under control, 
despite the emotional factors which inevita- 
bly arise in war. The Communists, in par- 
ticular, would be desperately anxious to con- 
form to any reasonable limitations we lay 
down, for the sole reason tha^ it would be 
entirely in their self-interest to do so, as it 
would be for us, both sides being disciplined 
by the overriding mutual terror of the fight- 
ing spreading to total global war. And if the 
fighting should get out of control and the 
destruction become out of proportion to the 
issue at stake and to the aim of upholding 
justice, then, we should come to terms with 
the enemy. This, after all, we have done 
many times before in our history. 


This last remark of the admiral’s 
sends the cold shivers down the spine, 
for our instinct is all directed toward 
demanding and getting unconditional 
surrender. Yet let us repeat the words 
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again, “And if the fighting should get 
out of control and the destruction be- 
come out of proportion to the issue at 
stake, and to the aim of upholding jus- 
tice, then, we should come to terms with 
the enemy.” After all, would it not be 
commonsense to negotiate an end to a 
conflict which has taken that turn? 

The admiral ends his plea in these 
words: 


By so accepting the overall balance of 
power and setting out to restore the local 
balance, Western defense policy would, I be- 
lieve, be much more in tune with the real 
Communist threat, and give us at least the 
best possible chance of preventing and lim- 
iting hot wars. 

But it would also help us in our cold war 
problems as well. For it would ease East- 
West tension and suspicion which bedevil all 
negotiations, enable the world to start gain- 
ing control of the nuclear arms race, and if 
not actually abolishing total global war, at 
least move it more into the background. 

It would also block the possibility of 
Communist exploitation in the “grey area,” 
and, as a result, improve the prospects of 
them negotiating disarmament, genuinely. 
It would, too, give us a more realistic and 
workable balance of power from which to 
negotiate other outstanding issues, such as 
Germany, the Middle East, and Korea. 

Amongst our own public, and that of our 
Allies, it might dispel some of the extreme 
attitudes of pacifism and massive retalia- 
tion, and give us a “middle-of-the-road” pol- 
icy for defense, which we could all see, un- 
derstand, and perhaps support with more 
unity. 

And above all, it would help the world to 
take at least one step back toward a new 
and more Christian attitude toward war, 
and the only conditions upon which it can 
be justified, 


Mr. President, it is my plan tomorrow 
to show how, by accepting the overall 
balance of power (the atomic stale- 
mate) and setting out to restore the lo- 
cal balance (graduated deterrence) we 
may hope to simplify and to assign defi- 
nitely the missions of the services and, 
at diminished cost, improve our defen- 
sive strength. 


SEVEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR JUNE 
DAIRY MONTH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, this is June Dairy Month. Durirg 
this month, a special attempt is being 
made to focus attention on the dairy 
industry and the value of dairy foods 
to American consumers. 

Representing, in part, the leading 
milk-producing State in the Nation— 
which has an annual output of about 
17% billion pounds of milk—I am natu- 
rally deeply concerned with resolving the 
problems confronting the dairy industry. 
In addition, I believe it important to 
assure maximum consumption of this 
most healthful food by more people— 
the goal of the June Dairy Month pro- 
gram. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY AN IMPORTANT PART OF 
ECONOMY 


In these times of economic problems, 
I should like to point out that milk pro- 
ducing is making an important contri- 
bution to our economy, in terms of jobs 
and business activity, thus benefiting 
others besides the farmer. For example, 
in 1957 the processing and delivery of 
nearly 3 billion quarts of fresh milk re- 
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quired 200,000 workers in the plants of 
about 11,000 milk companies. The proc- 
essing of butter, cheese, dried milk and 
other dairy products, including ice cream, 
employed more than 100,000 additional 
people. 

This, of course, is in addition to the 
fact that dairying contributes to the 
livelihood of millions of farmers, for 
whom milk producing is either a pri- 
mary, or supplemental, source of income. 

We must, however, attempt to stimu- 
late a better public understanding of the 
value of dairy foods to our health. This 
will help to increase consumption and 
thus brighten the outlook for the in- 
dustry. 

While June Dairy Month highlights 
dairy activities, the real goal—to give 
maximum benefit of these health-giving 
dairy foods to consumers—is to make 
“every day a dairy day.” 

This morning, I had an opportunity 
to discuss the dairy situation with Mr. 
Pius H. Hostetler, national chairman of 
June Dairy Month. As a result of the 
conference, we endorsed seven basic 
points of action for the June Dairy 
Month program. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the planks of this program printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the planks 
were ordered tc be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


SEVEN-POINT DAIRY PROGRAM 


Among the basic planks of an effective 
June Dairy Month are the following: 

1. Sell the dairy food message to con- 
sumers, stressing that— 

Dairy products are a “best buy” for the 
family budget, providing more than one- 
third of our total food needs for less than 
one-fourth of the total food budget; 

Dairy items are among the most health- 
giving foods on the market, furnishing over 
25 percent of our food needs; and 

The wide variety of dairy products—milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, and other items— 
add zest, color, and myriad flavors to making 
more exciting menus for daily meals. 

2. Scuttle the outmoded idea that there is 
an age limit on milk consumption. The fact 
is that milk is a good, healthful food for all 
age brackets—babies, teen-agers, adults, and 
folks in their golden years. 

3. Refute unfounded attacks on milk or 
the component parts of milk—that may give 
a false impression of possible detrimental 
effects on human health. 

4. Encourage the dairy industry in its 
splendid efforts at stepping up sales and pro- 
motion, as well as its outstanding attempts 
to bring to the public greater variety and 
better quality in dairy foods. 

5. Step up research to improve methods of 
producing, processing, and distributing so as 
to improve quality and promote a reasonable 
return to producers and distributors, as well 
as lower costs to consumers, 

6. Encourage expansion of a program to 
have milk accessible in more places, includ- 
ing opportunity for refreshing milk breaks 
during working hours, so that the public has 
ample opportunity to drink more milk, 

7. Pay tribute to the American dairy 
farmer for his outstanding contribution to 
the economy and the health of our people. 


DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this morning the White House re- 
leased President Eisenhower’s latest let- 
ter to Chairman Khrushchev on the 
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subject of international disarmament. 
It shows continued progress toward the 
establishment of a sound basis for dis- 
armament negotiations. 

Russia has accepted President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for a technical confer- 
ence to study ways of detecting viola- 
tions of a possible agreement on suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests. The President now 
proposes that these discussions begin by 
July 1. 

If the experts for both sides succeed 
in working out a reliable method of in- 
spection, the way will finally be open for 
an effective international agreement to 
halt nuclear testing. The President’s 
letter today marks another step in his 
determined search for a lasting peace, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
its text printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 10, 1958. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of 
May 30 and am glad to note you have accepted 
my proposal that technical experts meet to 
study the possibility of detecting violations 
of a possible agreement on suspension of 
nuclear tests. These talks would be under- 
taken without commitment as to the final de- 
cision on the relationship of nuclear test 
suspension to other more important disarma- 
ment measures I have proposed. 

I propose that these discussions begin on or 
about July 1 in Geneva. While we ap- 
preciate your offer to hold these talks in Mos- 
cow, we believe that Geneva would be pref- 
erable from our standpoint, and note that 
it would be acceptable to you. The Swiss 
Government has agreed to this location. 

With respect to participation I suggest that 
initially at least we adhere to the concept ex- 
pressed in your letter of May 9, 1958, where 
you say, “the Soviet Government agrees to 
having both sides designate experts.” As 
indicated in my letter of May 24, 1958, our 
side at this discussion will include experts 
from the United States, United Kingdom, 
France and possibly from other countries 
which have specialists with a thorough 
knowledge in the field of detecting nuclear 
tests, and we note that you have no objection 
tothis. With regard to the inclusion on your 
side of experts from Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land, we have no objection to this. With re- 
spect to experts of nationalities not identified 
with either side, we have no objection in 
principle to their joining later in the discus- 
sions if it is agreed during the course of the 
talks that this is necessary or useful from the 
point of view of the purposes of the technical 
talks. 

It may be possible for the experts to pro- 
duce a final report within 3 or 4 weeks 
as you suggest. However, I believe that there 
should be enough flexibility in our arrange- 
ments to allow a little longer time if it is 
needed to resolve the complex technical is- 
sues involved. 

I propose that further arrangements for the 
meeting be handled through normal diplo- 
matic channels, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 


THE LABOR REFORM BILL 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this is a date which has par- 
ticular significance for Members of this 
body. Today is the deadline for the re- 
porting of a labor-reform bill. 

I congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor 
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[Mr. KENNEDY] for meeting this dead- 
line which was set last April during our 
debates on the pension and welfare bill. 
The members of the subcommittee and 
my colleagues on the full committee are 
to be commended also for their coopera- 
tive efforts in expediting the reporting 
of the labor-reform bill. 

It should be noted, however, that some 
Republican. members of the committee, 
including myself, voted to report the bill 
with the reservation that they would 
seek to remedy the inadequacies of the 
bill by offering amendments on the floor. 

The fact is that the full committee 
completed its action on the bill last Fri- 
day, June 6, 1958, It was most fortu- 
nate that the committee was able to 
meet its deadline by this comfortable 
margin, as it enabled the Labor Depart- 
ment to give the proposed bill close scru- 
tiny over the weekend. As a result of 
their analysis, Secretary of Labor Mitch- 
ell issued a press release yesterday stat- 
ing the administration’s views on this 
matter. 

Because of the administration’s lead- 
ership in the area of labor reform, I urge 
my colleagues to give careful considera- 
tion to the views of Secretary Mitchell, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Secretary of Labor Mitchell's press 
release and an editorial entitled “The 
Labor Bill: Shocking Omissions,” from 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
10, 1958, be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES P. 

MITCHELL ON LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS Ar- 

FECTING LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

MADE BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 

AND PUBLIC WELFARE, AS RELEASED BY His 

WASHINGTON OFFICE TODAY 

I have been following closely the work of 
the Labor Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare headed 
by Senator KENNEDY in its efforts to draft 
legislation to curb abuses in the labor man- 
agement field. 

After examining and analyzing the pro- 
posals that have just been made to the Con- 
gress by the committee, I am deeply disap- 
pointed to find that these proposals contain 
deficiencies and weaknesses of such magni- 
tude that were they enacted into law, I am 
convinced they would provide only illusory 
protection to trade union members and to 
the public, as well as being almost impossible 
to administer. 

I was discouraged to find that because of 
imperfections, omissions, or loopholes in the 
language of these legislative proposals sub- 
mitted by the committee; the proposals not 
only fail to meet the recommendations for 
labor-management legislation made to the 
Congress by President Eisenhower last Jan- 
uary, but that they also weaken the already 
pitifully ineffective legal protection presently 
provided by law to union members and the 
public. 

The legislation submitted to the Senate 
by the committee would exempt more than 
60 percent of labor unions from its provisions, 
including many unions which now report 
their financial affairs to the Government. 
Paper locals, like those controlled by persons 
such as Johnny Dio, could be permitted con- 
cealment. Also, under these the 
activities of such union organizations as the 
Western Conference of Teamsters, with their 
Brewsters and Becks, might never be exposed 
to public view. 
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Under present laws, unions seeking NLRB 
recognition must file financial reports with 
the Secretary of Labor and make these re- 
ports available to their membership. The 
committee’s proposals would relieve unions 
of this obligation, and would instead force 
local members to go to Washington to obtain 
such information. 

The legislative proposals reported out by 
the committee give certain duties and en- 
forcement obligations to the Secretary of 
Labor, but they provide the Secretary with 
inadequate powers to properly discharge his 
responsibilities. For instance, the proposals 
would require the Secretary to make inves- 
tigations and inspect books and records of 
unions when he has probable cause to be- 
lieve that anyone had violated the law. 
However, the Secretary is denied the power 
to compel testimony, hold hearings, or to 
issue subpenas for persons or records, and 
he appears further to be subject to injunc- 
tive processes which would impair and hin- 
der him from carrying out even the limited 
authority the bill provides, 

Other serious deficiencies In the commit- 
tee’s proposals include the destruction of the 
present rights of union members to seek 
State and Federal court relief to enforce 
their democratic rights; the perpetuation of 
a no man's land between State and Federal 
labor laws which denies legal protection to 
thousands of workers, and the relaxation and 
in some cases destruction of the present 
Tegal protections provided union members. 

Although there are several areas where the 
committee’s proposals closely approximate 
the carefully developed, reasonable proposals 
submitted by the President, the proposals as 
a whole would provide completely ineffective 
legislation, which would delude the workers 
of this country and the American public into 
believing they had protection they did not 
in fact have. 

I strongly urge the Congress to adopt more 
effective legislation as proposed by President 
Eisenhower last January. We need legisla- 
tion that will add to, not subtract from, 
existing protections which the law now pro- 
vides for union members, individual workers 
and the public. 

Note.—Secretary of Labor James P. M'tch- 
ell is presently in Geneva leading the United 
States Government delegation to the 42d 
annual conference of the ILO. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
10, 1958] 


THe Laror BILL: SHOCKING OMISSIONS 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell's attack upon 
the labor reform bill which Senator JOHN 
KENNEDY wrote and which has now been re- 
ported to the Senate raises some very grave 
charges. 

On its face, the bill seems to go some of 
the way to meet those very needs which 
critics of labor abuses have so long recom- 
mended: elections by secret ballot, detailed 
financial reports by officers, full disclosures 
of their use of funds, and stiff penalties for 
failing to report or violating union trusts. 

But according to Secretary Mitchell the 
bill, as it now stands, is loaded with booby 
traps which actually, instead of giving union 
members greater rights, would diminish 
those which they already possess. 

By exempting smaller locals from regula- 
tion, the bill, says Mitchell actually would 
exempt more than 60 percent of labor 
unions from its provisions—the very type 
af paper locals which gangster Johnny Dio 
and his breed particularly favor. It would 
conceal the very existence of such outfits 
as the Western Conference of Teamsters, 
which Dave Beck so abused. 

Under present law, unions seeking National 
Labor Relations Board recognition must file 
financial reports to the Secretary of Labor 
and make them available to members. The 
bill would end this obligation. 
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The Secretary is charged to enforce the 
bill, but Mitchell says it gives him inade- 
quate powers to do so. It subjects him to 
injunctive processes which would impair 
and hinder him from carrying out the lim- 
ited authority the bill provides. 

The Supreme Court has just. affirmed the 
right of individuals to sue unions for dam- 
ages when their democratie rights are vio- 
lated, the bill would, according to Mitchell, 
end this right. The proposals as a whole 
would provide completely ineffective legis- 
lation, which would delude the workers of 
this country, and the American public, into 
believing they had protection they did not 
in fact have. 

These are strong words. If the facts bear 
them out if means the Democrats tried to 
meet the rising tide of public opinion for 
labor reform with a phony bill which ac- 
tually makes no threat to the power of cor- 
rupt union bosses. If so the bill should be 
rewritten from the floor to make it an hon- 
est bill and follow, the model outlined by 
the President. It should include such re- 
forms as requiring a majority vote, by secret 
ballot, to call a strike, 

Unions also should be made subject to 
the same legal restraints as now apply to 
eorporations and individuals. They should 
not be immune to damages for abusing the 
rights of individuals, union or nonunion; 
and like corporations they should be sub- 
ject to penalties for actions which are in 
restraint of trade. 


PROPOSED LABOR REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
for nearly a year and a half, there has 
been disclosed to the American people 
by the McClellan committee a shocking 
series of actions on the part of some of 
the labor leaders of this country—ac- 
tions which involved the misuse of union 
funds, the complete denial of democratic 
process to the membership, association 
with racketeers, “sweetheart” contracts, 
collusion with management to the detri- 
ment of the worker, and a total lack of 
leadership responsibility. 

The American people have been rightly 
aroused. The Senate of the United 
States, after too long a delay, debated the 
matter on the floor and turned down ef- 
fective remedies with the excuse that 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee should and would,;meet and consider 
the entire problem and present its sug- 
gestions on the floor in the form of pro- 
posed legislation. After quickly held 
hearings, the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee labored and came forth with 
a measure whose directions have been 
carefully controlled by certain labor lead- 
ers. 

My dissatisfaction with this measure 
has been countered by the charge that I 
would not be happy unless the proposed 
legislation intended to destroy labor. 
Let labor and management and the pub- 
lic, including the working man, examine 
my proposal to see if it follows the 
charge leveled at me by those who are 
more concerned with appeasing labor 
leaders than providing union members 
with adequate legislative relief. They 
will find that my bill contains sections 
from nearly all proposals made to the 
committee; all designed to prevent a 
recurrence of what the McClellan com- 
mittee has disclosed. It is a bill designed 
to accomplish what has clearly been 
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shown needs to be accomplished. It is 
a bill drawn with the welfare of the work- 
ing man in mind, and not his leaders. 

The bill being reported to the Senate 
today will not, in my estimation, stop 
the misdeeds disclosed by the McClel- 
lan Committee, nor prevent them from 
happening in the future. 

I am, frankly, surprised and somewhat 
disappointed that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN], who has so 
valiantly seen this rackets disclosure 
through, has lent his assistance to the 
passage of a measure which falls so far 
short of his own recommendations in the 
field that one has difficulty recognizing 
any semblance of them in what remains. 
This bill is a feeble sham and it is 
being recognized as such by Americans 
who expected better from the Senate. 
It practically ignores democratic rights. 
It refuses to make the union responsible 
for its actions and the actions of its 
leaders. Its handling of the no man’s 
area is typical of the liberal approach— 
place everything under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

One would think that liberal Demo- 
crats—mostly from the North—who 
constantly harp on the rights of mi- 
norities, would be ashamed of the pro- 
posed committee bill after the revela- 
tions of the Labor Rackets Committee 
dealing with lack of democracy in 
unions. But, they have announced that 
they are seeking a noncontroversial bill 
if any is to be passed by the Senate at 
All. The measure is not only noncon- 
troversial, it is a nonentity, and at its 
best might be called a wrist slapper. 
Even so, it is a better bill than was orig- 
inally offered to the subcommittee by the 
chairman, But, to help the working- 
man who is a member of one of these 
unions, it stumbles out with the feeble 
steps of a mouse, falters, and falls on its 
false face. It is a disgrace as an an- 
swer to the tales of plunder, of practical 
enslavement, of the denial of personal 
rights and the rights of the States, 
which have been related with sordid 
regularity before the Rackets Commit- 
tee for a year and a half. It demon- 
strates a shortage of courage by certain 
of the labor leaders of this country in 
facing up to a situation they know full 
well should be corrected even though 
the correction might cost them personal 
power. 

I hope that the Senate will not meekly 
succumb to the pleas that this is the 
best bill we can pass this year. I hope 
there will be more profiles in courage de- 
veloped as we attempt to make of this 
weakling, the strong, workable, mean- 
ingful legislation the people of the 
United States are demanding. I hate to 
believe that the Senate will compromise 
itself to the extent necessary to accept 
this “Meany Mouse” sweetheart bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
the minority views which I have sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; and also that the mi- 
nority views be printed as a part of the 
committee report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
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The minority views ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp are as follows: 
INTRODUCTION 


I oppose the passage of this bill in its 
present form because it fails completely to 
achieve the objectives which the American 
public demands. 

In January of 1957, as a result of a hue and 
cry raised across the country for investiga- 
tion into operations of unions, the Senate 
unanimously authorized creation of the se- 
lect committee, more commonly known as 
the McClellan rackets committee. 

The committee held extensive hearings 
during 1957 and issued an interim report on 
March 24, 1958, covering the first year’s ac- 
tivities of the committee. The report con- 
stituted shocking indictment of the practices 
followed and allowed in many labor unions, 
As a result of the McClellan committee’s 
disclosures, the public has demanded and 
continues to demand legislation to accom- 
plish basic reforms in labor-unio»y democra- 
cies and finances, 

During prolonged debate on the floor of 
the United States Senate from April 23 to 
April 28, 1958, at the insistence of Republi- 
can Senators, promises were extracted from 
Democrat leaders that a bill correcting labor 
abuses would be reported to the floor of the 
Senate by June 10, 1958. The claim is made 
that the committee bill, effectively prevents 
the recurrence of future abuses of this na- 
ture. 

Measured by any reasonable standards, I 
strongly believe that this objective has not 
been achieved. Thus, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, in a report on union de- 
mocracy issued in March of this year, pointed 
out the need for a labor union bill of rights 
which would guarantee the following as a 
minimum program of union democracy: 

1, Freedom of speech, precs, and assembly 
for all union members, 

2. Freedom of elections and secret bal- 
loting for all union members. 

3. Regulation and limitation on the im- 
position of trusteeships over local unions 
by the internationals and certain guaranties 
for local union autonomy, 

4. Comprehensive and detailed accounting 
of union funds and disclosures of the same 
to union members. 

5. Equal treatment by the union of all 
its members. 

6. Due process within the union guaran- 
teeing all members the right to be protected 
through fair and impartial hearings and be- 
fore unbiased and independent tribunals 
with respect to disciplinary proceedings 
against them. 

The committee’s bill falls so far short of 
meeting these minimum standards that it 
is reasonable to say that it will never accom- 
plish the purported objectives. 

I intend to offer as a substitute for the 
committee bill, legislation which will accom- 
plish what the McClellan committee inves- 
tigations have demonstrated needs to be 
done. This legislation will contain provi- 
sions not only for financial reporting and 
disclosures and for the regulation of trus- 
teeships, but it will establish a machinery 
which will enable the members of unions 
through their own initiative to take the 
necessary action to assure the rights and 
democratic procedures set forth by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

The McClellan committee recommenda- 
tions since they result from months of hear- 
ings and investigations must be given great 
weight by the Senate in its deliberations 
on any labor legislation. At this point I 
should like to quote from page 450 of the 
interim report of the committee in which the 
committee outlines in general form its legis- 
lative recommendations: 

“The United States Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field recommends that the 
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Congress of the United States give attention 
to the passage of legislation to curb abuses 
uncovered in five areas during our first year 
of hearings. These recommendations are— 

“1. Legislation to regulate and control 
pension, health, and welfare funds; 

“2. Legislation to regulate and control 
union funds; 

“3. Legislation to insure union democracy; 

“4, Legislation to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes; 

„5. Legislation to clarify the no man's 
land’ in labor-management regulations.” 

The committee bill fails to carry out the 
legislative recommendations of the McClellan 
committee in the following significant 
respects: 

1. The sanctions imposed upon labor 
unions or their officers or employees are in- 
adequate where they willfully fail to file the 
required reports or having filed, willfully 
submit false or misleading information. 

2. There is no provision treating union 
funds as funds administered by fiduciaries, 
The McClellan committee recommended that 
restrictions should be placed on the use of 
these funds such as are now imposed on 
banks and other institutions which act as 
repositories for trust funds. The commit- 
tee bill contains no such provision, 

3. The McClellan committee report recom- 
mends the use of secret ballots not only in 
union elections but in connection with other 
vital union decisions. The committee bill 
contains no provision for secret ballot elec- 
tions in connection with vital union deci- 
sions, 

4. The McClellan committee report rec- 
ommends that where the Nation Labor Re- 
lations Board refuses to assert jurisdiction 
that “any State or Territory should be au- 
thorized to assume and assert jurisdiction 
over such disputes.” The committee bill 
contains no such provision and leaves the 
no man’s land problem in the same posi- 
tion as it now is, to wit, completely unsolved. 

Hereinafter in the report, I will demon- 
strate further shortcomings of the commit- 
tee bill but it can be fairly stated that the 
bill reported out by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is, indeed, a mouse which 
is hailed by the majority as the lion re- 
quired by the McCellan committee findings. 


I, REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 


The committee bill's provisions requiring 
reporting and disclosure of the financial af- 
fairs of labor unions and their officers and 
employees althought acceptable in many re- 
spects, show certain weaknesses which need 
to be corrected to accomplish the purposes 
for which these provisions were designed. 

Thus, the committee bill requires that 
unions report all disbursements of more than 
$7,000 to any officer or employee. I feel that 
having recognized the necessity for such re- 
porting and disclosing, there should be no 
limitation with respect to the amount of 
the disbursement; Union members have a 
direct concern and interest, in fact, a basic 
right to know how many officers and em- 
ployees are on their union's payroll, and just 
how much each one of these individuals is 
receiving. Nepotism, favoritism, payroll 
padding, even when the jobs involved do not 
carry large salaries, are not unknown in 
labor unions. From the standpoint of the 
union member whose money is being used 
to pay these disbursements, it might well be 
of more interest to know that his union has 
50 people on the payroll, each drawing a few 
thousand dollars, than to know that it has 
two or three or four, each of whom are draw- 
ing higher salaries. 

The substitute that I propose to offer does 
not prohibit these disbursements, but there 
can be no justifiable reason for withholding 
this information from the union members. 

The committee bill requires unions to re- 
Port all loans to any business enterprise and 
only those in excess of $500 to officers, em- 
ployees of the union, or union members. 
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Both of these provisions fall to require the 
union to report the reasons for these loans 
even though “other disbursements” not 
specified in the bill but to be re- 
ported, do compel disclosure of the reasons 
for such disbursements. No showing was 
ever made in the committee or in the hear- 
ings justifying this distinction. If union 
members have a legitimate interest and a 
right to know the reasons for their union’s 
disbursements in general, they have an equal 
right to know the reasons for any loans be- 
ing made by the union. It has been con- 
tended that many of these loans to union 
members, to employees, or officers are meri- 
torious. This is not denied, but again union 
members have a right to know whether even 
such meritorious loans are going to some 
members rather than to others, to know 
whether such loans are going to friends or 
relatives of the union leaders but are being 
denied to the ordinary working Joe, and why. 

I feel that these uses of the union’s money 
for purposes which are not directly related 
to the union’s business of collective bargain- 
ing should be completely disclosed to the 
membership. In all union financial deal- 
ings, anything short of this would fail com- 
pletely to stem the abuses which have been 
revealed with respect to the mishandling of 
union funds, 

The most important weakness, however, of 
the reporting and disclosure provisions of 
the committee bill is the lack of adequate 
machinery for compelling labor unions to 
rid themselves of the criminals, crooks, 
thieves, betrayers, and misleaders of the 
membership who are to be found in various 
segments of the labor movement as was so 
dramatically shown by the investigations of 
the McClellan committee. 

The committee bill imposes drastic crimi- 
nal penalties on union officers and employ- 
ees who fail to register or report accurately 
the data disclosing their union’s financial af- 
fairs or any of their own dealings which may 
involve conflicts of interests. But, strangely 
enough, under the committee bill, a union 
officer or employee may deliberately falsify 
the reports he is required to make under the 
bill or may completely refuse to file any re- 
port at all and his retention in office, or em- 
ployment by the union, after such conduct 
involves no sanction or penalty on the union 
itself. 

The McClellan committee hearings are 
replete with instances where criminals, em- 
bezzlers, and racketeers, known to be such, 
many of them with previous criminal records, 
have continued to hold union offices or em- 
ployment. Joe Fay, of the Operating Engi- 
neers Union, sentenced to a long prison term 
in connection with crimes resulting from a 
betrayal of his union's trust, nevertheless, 
continued to run and control his union from 
a prison cell. 

This lack of any effective means of induc- 
ing the unions to get rid of their corrupt of- 
ficers and employees renders the entire re- 
porting and disclosure provision of the 
committee bill largely ineffective. 

I hold the fundamental concept that it is 
the duty of the union members themselves to 
clean house and that it is not the appro- 
priate function of Government to tell them 
in detail how this is to be done. Govern- 
ment’s proper sphere is to provide the ma- 
chinery and the means whereby the union 
members are given the opportunity to do 
these things for themselves. 

In accordance with this basic belief, I favor 
a provision that would require any labor 
union, any of whose officers or employees 
have either willfully failed to disclose the 
information required or having willfully 
falsified such reports and been convicted for 
doing so, to remove or discharge such officers 
or employees if they wish to continue to enjoy 
the special privileges granted to them by 
statute. Two of these privileges are im- 
munity from Federal income taxation and 
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the right to use the processes of the National 
Labor Relations Board. I would deny these 
two privileges to any union that failed to rid 
itself of such corrupt officers and employees, 
and would authorize the union members to 
do so even if their own constitution did not 
provide the means. 

If inadequate sanctions are imposed 
against unions, there is nothing to compel 
a labor union to file a financial report or to 
prevent a willful misrepresentation of the 
financial report. Therefore, a long list of 
requirements on financial statements means 
nothing if a labor union does not wish to 
comply. Imposition of a $10,000 fine against 
unions for failure to file or willfully filing 
falsely is a small or probably ineffective 
sanction against large labor organizations. 

A particularly significant weakness in the 
reporting provisions of the committee bill is 
to be found in section 101 (c), which ex- 
empts from the reporting requirements 
“labor organizations having fewer than 200 
members and gross annual receipts of less 
than $25,000, including all sums paid as 
dues, or per capita tax, to a parent or affili- 
ate labor organization.” 

It has been reliably reported to me that 
as high as 60 percent of all labor unions in 
this country would, thus, be exempt from 
the reporting requirements of the committee 
bill. Further, the provisions of the commit- 
tee bill would have no effect whatsoever, on 
hoodlums such as Johnny Dio who made 
fortunes by manipulating paper locals 
which had no members but were represented 
at international elections. 


II. TRUSTEESHIPS 


The provisions of the committee bill deal- 
ing with the establishment of trusteeships 
over local unions by the national or inter- 
national labor unions, with which they are 
affiliated, are substantially acceptable to the 
undersigned. These provisions were offered 
by way of amendment by me in place of 
the weak and completely ineffective pro- 
posals which were first placed before the 
subcommittee in executive session. I in- 
tend in my substitute bill to include the 
provisions of the committee bill dealing with 
trusteeships, with only minor changes. 


III. ELECTIONS 


I believe that union democracy, if it is 
to be genuine, requires effective procedures 
permitting union members to control their 
own affairs and freely to select their own 
representatives. The provisions in the com- 
mittee bill fail completely to achieve these 
objectives. In fact, a comparison of what 
the committee bill provides in these areas 
with the minimum standards set forth by 
the American Civil Liberties Union graphi- 
cally demonstrates the shortcomings of the 
committee bill. 

I intend to offer an amendment which 
while adhering to the principle of a mini- 
mum of direct Government intervention, will 
provide union members with the opportu- 
nity as well as the machinery for giving 
effect to their wishes in all the significant 
aspects of their status as union members. 

The amendment I intend to offer relies fun- 
damentally on a well-established and famil- 
jar principle of political democracy used in 
many parts of the United States—the ini- 
tiative and referendum. It will provide that 
upon a petition filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board by 20 percent of the mem- 
bers of a labor union, the Board shall con- 
duct a referendum either for the recall of 
any union officer or for the amendment, mod- 
ification, revision, or repeal, of any of the 
provisions of the union’s constitution, bylaws 
or other governing rules and regulations. 

The contention has been made that to per- 
mit the initiation of a referendum by a mi- 
nority of the members would encourage the 
activities of dissident and mischief-making 
groups whose sole objective is to harrass and 
embarass the union leadership in trying to 
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carry out their duties and to operate the 
affairs of the union efficiently and honestly. 
This same contention has always been made 
by dictators, would-be dictators, and those 
whose political attitudes move in the direc- 
tion of totalitarianism. Autocrats always 
speak of unity and those who oppose the 
leader for whatever reason are always re- 
ferred to as traitors. As a matter of fact, 
recent studies have shown that in scores of 
constitutions of unions representing millions 
of members, there are provisions which make 
it possible to discipline members if they make 
derogatory remarks about, or in any way crit- 
icize or oppose the union leadership, 

Even the most superficial examination of 
this contention establishes either its na- 
ivete or the sinister quality of the motives 
behind it. Leaders of organizations which 
profess to be democratic cannot in all hon- 
esty object to a procedure which permits the 
members whom they allege they are sery- 
ing from having the final voice in their selec- 
tion. Nor can anyone who honestly believes 
in the right of the members of an organ- 
ization to govern themselves have any valid 
objection to a procedure which enables those 
members to establish the rules and regula- 
tions by which they are to be governed. 

The amendment which I will offer pro- 
vides the mechanism whereby the member- 
ship, if it so wishes, can choose their own 
leaders, establish their own rules and through 
these processes give themselves the kind of 
government which the American Civil Liber= 
ties Union has stated constitutes the mini- 
mum of a decent, genuinely democratic un- 
ion. 

In further implementation of securing the 
objectives of assuring union members their 
democratic rights, the amendments I will of- 
fer include a provision which will protect 
union members against being deprived of the 
most effective weapon which they possess in 
their relations to their employers. It has be- 
come commonplace among labor union sup- 
porters that the right to strike is a right so 
precious that it should not be limited in any 
way. Every proposal that has ever been 
made for legislation to restrict even in some 
trifling respect the right to strike has been 
met with a universal chorus of opposition by 
the professional spokesmen for labor. I, too, 
feel that the right to strike (although not 
unlimited and properly subject to regulation 
in the public interest) is a precious right of 
working people and I propose to give it a 
protection which it does not now enjoy. 
With increasing frequency, some labor union 
leaders are bartering away this right in 
collective bargaining agreements. Sweet- 
heart contracts often contain such no-strike 
provisions. I will propose that when any 
contract includes a provision surrendering 
the right to strike, such provision shall not 
become effective until the members of the 
union have voted to ratify it. 

Among the amendments I propose to offer, 
is one which will restore to employees and 
union members a right guaranteed them by 
statute since 1935, but of which they have 
been deprived for many years, as a result of 
decisions by the National Labor Relations 
Board. I refer here to the contract bar rule 
of the Board, Although the National Labor 
Relations Act itself places only a single time 
limitation upon the holding of NLRB elec- 
tions to certify or decertify, a bargaining 
representative, and such Imitation ts for a 
period of only 1 year, the Labor Board by its 
policy has made it possible to deprive em- 
Pployees of their right to select a bargaining 
representative for a period in excess of 1 year, 
in some cases, up to 5 years. 

This policy of the Board, would be modified 
to permit employees to vote, to change their 
bargaining representative, or to decide to be 
represented by no bargaining agent at all, 
It should permit the Board to conduct rep- 
resentation elections during the life of a 
collective bargaining agreement as long as no 
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prior election was conducted within the pre- 
ceding year, but give continued effectiveness 
to the existing collective bargaining agree- 
ment for the remainder of its term, Thus, 
regardless of whether the bargaining repre- 
sentative chosen by the employees, was the 
same as the one which had originally entered 
into the agreement, or even if the election re- 
sulted in no bargaining agent at all, the 
terms of the contract would continue in ef- 
fect, and stability in bargaining relations 
would be preserved. To deny this right of 
changing, selecting or repudiating their bar- 
gaining agent to employees during the life 
of a collective bargaining agreement is to de- 
prive them of the fundamental right guar- 
anteed to them by the statute. 

I further feel that many union constitu- 
tions are notoriously inadequate in the pro- 
cedures provided for the protection of the 
rights of union members in their relation- 
ships with their union and union officers. 
Even where such constitutional provisions 
are satisfactory, their application leaves 
much to be desired. Under the amendments 
I propose, the right of the union members to 
vote becomes exceedingly important because 
through the initiative and referendum proc- 
ess, members can actually gain control of 
their union affairs. 

Thus, it becomes necessary to protect the 
right to vote either in the referendum pro- 
posed in my amendment or in any other 
elections conducted by the unions them- 
selves. I, therefore, will propose that any 
union member who has been denied his right 
to vote shall have a right to appeal for a 
review by the National Labor Relations Board. 
This Board shall be authorized to set aside 
any election and to nullify any decision re- 
sulting from any referendum conducted by 
it, and any election conducted by the union, 
if there has been a denial of the right to vote 
in such referendum, which affects the result 
of the election. 

Coercion and physical violence have fre- 
quently been resorted to by union bosses to 
intimidate union members who have ven- 
tured to criticize or oppose the misconduct of 
such officers. It is obvious that such unions 
will not hesitate to employ these means to 
prevent any opposition from effectively uti- 
lizing the machinery for elections set up by 
my proposal. I, therefore, will offer a further 
amendment imposing the severest criminal 
penalties on any individual or group which 
in any way attempts to restrain or coerce or 
threatens to restrain or coerce union mem- 
bers who seek to invoke or to participate in 
any of the voting procedures described above. 


IV. CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The committee bill set up an advisory com- 
mittee to study the effects of the adoption by 
labor unions of codes of ethical practices. I 
have no objection to the inclusion of these 
provisions in any bill which the Senate 
chooses to enact. I feel, however, that it is 
appropriate to point out that groups of indi- 
viduals enjoying substantial power in any 
organization, even when they are not engaged 
in any corrupt activity, are necessarily re- 
luctant to surrender or restrict the power 
they exercise. To hope that they would im- 
pose a self-restraint which will accomplish 
the objections of completely clean, honest, 
and democratic unionism, is to ask for 
utopia. 

The codes of ethical practices of the AFL- 
CIO are excellent documents, noble in pur- 
pose, but ultimately unenforceable. The 
limit of power of the AFL-CIO to punish its 
constituent members for violation of these 
codes is expulsion; however, the history of 
the past 10 years has demonstrated that 
unions expelled from their parent labor 
federations for corruption or communism 
have managed to survive and in many cases 
even to thrive. As a matter of fact, the 
AFL-CIO itself, despite the fine professions of 
its ethical practices codes has refrained from 
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completely severing its relations with the 
teamsters union. Unions like the bakers 
union and laundry workers union have been 
expelled and cut off from any local coopera- 
tion with affiliates of the AFL-CIO. Dissi- 
dent members of these two expelled unions 
have been encouraged and invited to secede 
and to affiliate with the AFL-CIO. Definite 
programs are underway for setting up new 
unions of bakery and laundry workers as 
rivals to the expelled corrupt organizations, 
But, despite the fact that the practices of 
the teamsters union have been just as rep- 
rehensible as those of these two small 
unions, the AFL-CIO has refrained from 
taking similar action against it. Coopera- 
tion at the local level by the affiliates of the 
AFL-CIO and the teamsters union goes mer- 
rily on. Dissident teamster members, or 
locals, disgusted with the corruption and dis- 
honesty of the leaders, wishing to leave the 
teamsters and join the AFL-CIO, are not 
welcome. They have been refused the right 
to affiliate and have been told to stay in the 
teamsters. 

This demonstrates the unwillingness of the 
AFL-CIO to apply its codes of ethical prac- 
tices where such application is injurious to 
its material interests. 

It is interesting to note in the New York 
Times of Sunday, June 8, 1958, an article en- 
titled “Teamsters Show Profit on Ouster.” 
This article analyzes the progress of the 
teamsters union since its ouster from the 
AFL-CIO last December, The teamsters, ac- 
cording to its president, James Hoffa, have 
reached an all-time high in membership of 
1,522,001 members, making it the largest 
union in the world, and have never been in 
better shape either financially or influen- 
tially. This should illustrate that the polly- 
anna beliefs of the committee in regard to 
ethical practices codes should not be relied 
on by the Senate in its legislative considera- 
tions: 


“TEAMSTERS SHOW PROFIT ON OUSTER—SAVE 
$900,000 IN PAYMENTS TO AFL—CIO—EXTENDS 
AID TO OTHER UNIONS 


“(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


“WASHINGTON, June 7-—The teamsters’ 
union does not have affiliation. But it fos- 
ters gotogetherness.“ The distinction saves 
it $900,000 a year. 

“This is the amount the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters would be paying 
in per capita tax to the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. The federation expelled the team- 
sters last December for corrupt domination. 

“Instead of affiliation, the teamsters have 
togetherness on a pick-and-choose basis, 
They have a working or diplomatic relation- 
ship with nine unions that are affiliated with 
the federation, These include some that 
voted to expel the teamsters. 

“Also, they are doing business with a 
couple of old cronies, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Bakery 
and Confectionary Workers Union, both ex- 
pelled by the federation. 


“Gaining members 


“In fact, they seem to be doing fine. Ap- 
parently their union is one of the few in 
the country that is making significant mem- 
bership gains. 

“One reason for these gains, and avold- 
ance of losses, is the string of mutual-aid 
pacts with the other unions. 

“The June issue of the Teamster is largely 
a proud display of the effectiveness of the 
union's cooperative policy. Articles are il- 
lustrated with pictures of James R. Hoffa 
shaking hands with smiling presidents of 
several of the unions affiliated with the 
federation. 

“The whole issue of the magazine is a 
commentary of an ostracism that did not 
work. It displays boldly a trend the federa- 
tion may have to do something about. 
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“In a signed message from the general 
president, Hoffa said: ‘We have sent inter- 
national representatives to aid in strike situ- 
ations or negotiations, involving ourselves 
or other unions, whenever possible. 

“ ‘SAYS GOAL IS HARMONY 

“ ‘This policy shall continue. Our goal is 
harmony within the trade-union movement, 
in the best interests of the people we repre- 
sent. Leave it to others to be vindictive, to 
bring disruption and conflict to the labor 
movement. We shall not be a part of it.’ 

“His message reported a rise in member- 
ship. “Three months ago,’ he said, ‘we 
reached our all-time high of 1,552,001. It is 
the largest union in the country, if not in 
the world.’ 

“The lead article is a roundup of mutual 
aid activities, featuring the joint agreement 
reached with Montgomery Ward & Co., by the 
teamsters and the Retail Clerks International 
Association. 

“The retail clerks, with a 5-month strike 
and the assistance of AFL-CIO unions, could 
not strike a bargain with Montgomery Ward. 

“They did it after joining with the team- 
sters, their old tormentors, James A. Suf- 
fridge, president of the retail clerks, and 
Hoffa exchange mutual admiration beams 
and handshakes in a picture with the article, 


“MAY END UNION FEUD 


“It would be even more embarrassing for 
the federation if Hoffa made peace with the 
brewery workers. The federation has fussed 
with that feud for years. 

We have met with the International 
Brewery Workers Union,’ he said, ‘to see if 
we can solve, sensible and man to man, the 
age-old conflict between our two organiza- 
tions.’ 

We have just signed a straight assistance 
pact with the Office Employees International 
Union to help organize the white-collar field,’ 
he reported. 

“Other unions the teamsters have working 
relationships with, include: The Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, whose pres- 
ident, A. J. Hays, is chairman of the federa- 
tion’s ethical practices committee; the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers Work- 
men; the Upholsterers’ International Union; 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters; the 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers; and the International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union.” 

The codes of ethical practices assert that 
if a trade-union official decides to invoke 
the fifth amendment for his personal pro- 
tection and to avoid scrutiny by proper legis- 
lative committees, law-enforcement agencies, 
or other public bodies into alleged corrup- 
tion on his part, he has no right to continue 
to hold office in his union. Otherwise, it be- 
comes possible for a union official who may 
be guilty of corruption to create the impres- 
sion that the trade-union movement sanc- 
tions the use of the fifth amendment, not as 
a matter of individual conscience, but as a 
shield against proper scrutiny into corrupt 
influences in the labor movement. 

I wish to point out that during the discus- 
sions by the committee of effective sanctions 
against labor union, those members of the 
committee who approve such lack of sanc- 
tions argued that the fifth amendment 
should not be impaired by requiring unions 
to rid themselves of officers or employees who 
pleaded it even in connection with union 
affairs. During the proceedings before the 
McClellan committee, thousands of questions 
went unanswered on the plea of the fifth 
amendment. Those who refused to answer 
number among them union officials who, in 
many cases, still occupy union offices. 

Thus nothing in the codes of ethical 
practices seems to have corrected this situa- 
tion, nor does the committee bill. There- 
fore, I propose to provide a statutory in- 
strument for effectuating a policy which the 
AFL-CIO itself has stated to be wholly 
desirable, 
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TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS—COMMITTEE 
BILL 


One undesirable aspect of the committee 
bill is the amendment contained in section 
601 which would modify the definition of 
the term “supervisor” as set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (11) of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The language of the present act 
adopted after careful consideration by the 
Congress 11 years ago was a landmark in 
solving one of the most vexatious problems 
which had arisen under the Wagner Act— 
the problem of drawing a line of demarca- 
tion between management personnel, and 
rank-and-file employees. The language of 
the present act has been tested in the courts, 
so that today employers and unions know 
with certainty just what classes of persons 
are supervisory personnel. Literally thou- 
sands of collective-bargaining agreements 
contain the language of the present law. 
Yet, without any testimony being offered 
at the hearings demonstrating the need for 
any change in this section of the present 
act, the committee, in executive session, 
adopted two changes, the legal effect of 
which is highly unpredictable. In place of 
the language which defines a supervisor as 
one “having authority * * * responsibly to 
direct them * * * or effectively to recom- 
mend such action” the committee has sub- 
stituted the words “one who does effectively 
recommend such action or whose principal 
function is responsibly to direct other em- 
ployees. * * “ Insertion of the words 
“does” and “principal,” since neither are 
words of art, is bound to be prolific of liti- 
gation. Until this new language is clarified 
by authoritative judicial decision, we can 
only expect prolonged contract negotiations, 
confusion, uncertainty, and strikes. Ac- 
cordingly, the substitute bill leaves the 
present law unchanged and thus prevents 
opening a Pandora's box. 

NO-MAN'S LAND 

Probably the most flagrant instance of ir- 
responsibility in the committee bill is in 
the provisions in section 602 dealing with the 
jurisdicton of the NLRB. The twlight zone 
between Federal and State jurisdiction in la- 
bor disputes culminated finally in the Su- 
preme Court decisions on the Guss and 
Fairlawn cases, which established a no-man's 
land in which neither the Board nor the 
States exercised jurisdiction. The wide- 
spread public demand for correction of this 
situation is reflected not only in the admo- 
nition of the Court, but also in resolutions 
of the American Bar Association. One of 
the major recommendations of both the ad- 
ministration and the McClellan committee 
was that the Board should be authorized to 
set definite jurisdictional standards under 
which the States are permitted to take juris- 
diction. Presumably, in response to this 
widespread public demand, the committee 
bill, although taking cognizance of the 
issue, has not only failed to deal with the 
problem, but has brushed aside whatever 
guideposts existed in this murky domain. 
Thus, the committee bill, far from formu- 
lating any Congressional standard, deprives 
the Board of the right which it has always 
exercised in its decisions of defining what 
is deemed to be a case having a substantial 
effect on policy. The prohibition of the 
Board from adopting any rules or guiding 
precedents has limited its jurisdiction. This 
does not, however, mean that the committee 
was contemplating that the Board should 
take jurisdiction in every case affecting com- 
merce—the present statutory standard. The 
committee amendment goes on to state that 
the Board has jurisdiction only “when such 
action is necessary to safeguard the rights 
of employers or employees * * *.” Thus, the 
new text’s possibilities are purely subjective 
ones of determining when such action is 
necessary without the slightest explanation 
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or legislative advice as to what constitutes 
necessity. As a practical matter, this would 
mean that in every regional office where 
every case would have to be investigated, 
hearings would have to be held, complaints 
issued, and hearings held no matter how 
small the enterprise nor how insignificant 
the dispute because only the Board itself, 
under the proposed committee language, 
could determine when such action is neces- 
sary. But a decision holding that in a 
particular instance such action was not 
necessary could not be determined a prece- 
dent or guide between General Counsel or 
any of the regional field staffs, because the 
preceding language of the committee pro- 
viso prevents the Board from adopting even 
a rule of decision, which would preclude 
it from taking jurisdiction in particular 
classes of cases. 

When S. 2888, the welfare and pension 
benefit plan bill, was on the floor, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Warxtns], offered 
an amendment very similar to the one con- 
tained in my substitute and in the ad- 
ministration’s bill for eliminating the no- 
man’s land. His amendment, conferring au- 
thority on the Board to decline jurisdiction 
where the effect on commerce was not sub- 
stantial, provided that States and Territorial 
courts and agencies could exercise jurisdic- 
tion over such classes of disputes as the 
Board declined. In opposing this amend- 
ment, the chairman of the Labor Subcom- 
mittee and the principal sponsor of the com- 
mittee bill said: 

“I agree with the Senator from Utah that 
equity should be done in areas where the 
National Labor Relations Board is without 
jurisdiction, and where a State attempts to 
take jurisdiction, particularly in the instance 
cited by the Senator from Utah. But I 
should like to give some directions to the 
National Labor Relations Board as to when 
they shall have jurisdiction. I do not think 
we should leave it to the Board to decide 
where it will take jurisdiction. I think there 
should be some standard prescribed by Con- 
gress.” (Mr. KENNEDY, p. 6753, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, April 28, 1958.) 

Certainly those Senators who voted against 
the Watkins amendment on the subcommit- 
tee chairman's assurance that Congress itself 
should prescribe some jurisdictional stand- 
ard will be sadly disappointed to discover 
that the committee is now not only recom- 
mending a bill which fails to supply any 
Congressional standard but even denies the 
Board the right to set administrative stand- 
ards and which contains not a single phrase 
under which the States could conceivably 
take jurisdiction of cases in the twilight 
zone. 

Subsequent to the assurance given the 
Members of the Senate by the subcommittee 
chairman, Mr. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, appeared before the commit- 
tee, adverted to the no-man’s-land problem, 
and agreed that something should be done 
about it. It is interesting to note that the 
recommended solution contained in the com- 
mittee bills faithfully reflects the suggestion 
offered by Mr. Meany in behalf of the AFT 
CIO. In other words, that the present stand- 
ards should be eliminated, leaving unions, 
employees, and employers to guess whether 
or not the Board would ultimately take 
jurisdiction of the case. 

It has long been considered the duty of 
any legislative body to draw a sharp line 
of delineation between conduct which is 
legal and that which is illegal. Thus, on 
the basis of this principle, Mr. Meany's sug- 
gestion that the law be left uncertain would 
generally be deemed irresponsible advice. 
Apparently, the majority of the committee 
felt otherwise. A fundamental objective of 
American jurisprudence which all legislative 
bodies, including Congress, has striven to 
obtain is the objective of making the law 
certain. In the light of this historic prin- 
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ciple, Mr. Meany's suggestion that Congress 
should deliberately create uncertainty on the 
basic question of jurisdiction is certainly 
irresponsible. 

I wish to make it clear to the Senate that 
the so-called no-man’s-land provision in the 
committee bill is in flat contradiction to the 
recommendations of the McClellan commit- 
tee, which is: “That any State or Territory 
should be authorized to assume and assert 
jurisdiction over labor disputes over which 
the Board declines jurisdiction.” 


PREHEARING ELECTIONS 


Section 605 of the committee bill rein- 

stitutes a device which was used by the 
Board during the 2-year period p. 
Passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Taft- 
Hartley Act directed hearings before an elec- 
tion in a case where any of the parties so 
desired. Section 605, as drafted, would per- 
mit one union to raid an incumbent union 
by a quick election when the incumbent 
would not have the time to properly inform 
the employees as to the advantages which it 
obtained for them. It would also permit an 
employer during the course of bargaining in 
some cases to obtain a quick election with- 
out a hearing. 

This section is a radical step, and was 
Proposed during the hearing by only one 
witness, Mr. Meaney, without giving any 
substantiating facts to support such an 
amendment. Surely the Senate should not 
take such a step without an investigation of 
those cases where prehearing elections were 
held during the last years of the Wagner 
Act to determine whether or not any time 
was really saved. Those cases should also be 
examined to find out how many resulted in 
refusal-to-bargain charges, thus delaying 
bargaining for a greatly extended period. 

“Every man is entitled to his day in court” 
has been a familiar American slogan. But 
to have your day in court after the facts of 
your case have already been decided is not 
the American tradition, 


VOTING RIGHTS OF REPLACED ECONOMIC 
STRIKERS 


Although all the members of the commit- 
tee are agreed that the present language of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which flatly prohibits 
replaced strikers from voting in Board elec- 
tions is sweeping, the modification of exist- 
ing laws proposed by the committee bill is 
couched in the most extreme prounion 
terms and goes much further than even the 
Wagner Act. Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Labor Board permitted both the striker 
and the replacement to vote. In one case, 
however, which caused concern to Congress 
(matter of Columbia Pictures) the effect of 
this rule, in a situation where all of the 
strikers had been replaced by employees rep- 
resented by another union, was to oust the 
majority union in favor of a union which 
did not represent a single person on the 
employer's working force. It was this case 
which led to the existing language which 
has been criticized. 

The administration, from time to time, 
has suggested changes in this section. The 
first, a proposal put forth by Secretary Dur- 
kin in 1953, was that during the strike no 
election should be held for a period of 4 
months. In 1954, the administration sug- 
gested that I view as a more reasonable bal- 
ancing of the issues involved and which I 
have included in my bill: Namely, a provi- 
sion that during a lawful economic strike 
an employer petition for an election should 
not be entertained for a period of a year and 
a petition by employees, or some other labor 
organization, for a period of not less than 
6 months. 

During the hearings on the bill, however, 
Mr. Meany urged a provision which the 
committee bill has now adopted: Namely, 
a positive affirmation of the right of replaced 
strikers to vote. This recommendation, 
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which the committee has adopted appar- 
ently on the sole recommendation of Mr. 
Meany, goes far beyond the Wagner Act. 
PICKETING 

Another glaring disregard of public opin- 
ion in the record made before the McClellan 
committee and this subcommittee is the 
committee’s approach to the problem of 
undesirable picketing. I refer to the pro- 
visions of section 603 which would add a 
new paragraph to subsection 8 (b) of the 
Labor Relations Act. A basic purpose of 
our national labor policies embodied in both 
the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts was to 
free workers from employer interference on 
the question of what union, if any, they 
should select. The revelations of the Mc- 
Clellan committee show that this basic ob- 
jective has been completely frustrated by 
unions which, unable to convince the work- 
ers that they should voluntarily join, have 
thrown picket lines around their employer's 
premises for no other purpose than to coerce 
such employer into signing a union contract 
wholly irrespective of the wishes of his 
own employees. Despite the administra- 
tion’s recommendation, and the frequently 
uttered statements of the members of the 
McClellan committee for legislation which 
would stop this kind of picketing unless the 
employees have approved of the union in 
a secret ballot election, the committee bill 
does nothing to stop this abuse. Instead, 
it recommends an amendment which, al- 
though professedly intended to stop picket- 
ing for the purpose of extortion by union 
officials, would really prevent picketing for 
a purpose ultimately regarded as legitimate. 
The proposed amendment would make it an 
unfair labor practice by a certified union 
representing the majority “(7) to carry on 
picketing on or about the premises of any 
employer for the purpose of, or as part of 
any conspiracy or in furtherance of any 
plan or purpose for the personal profit or 
enrichment of any individual by taking or 
obtaining any money or other thing of value 
from such employer against his will or with 
his consent.” Obviously, any strike for 
higher wages has, as one of its objectives, 
the profit or enrichment of the individual 
employee. 
In such strikes, resort to picketing has long 
been recognized by the courts and Congress 
as a lawful tactic. In my opinion, the right 
of a majority union to engage in peaceful 
picketing for lawful economic objectives 
should never be prohibited. I am strongly 
opposed to this feature of the committee bill. 


TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS—SUBSTITUTE BILL 


In contrast to the committee bill, the sub- 
stitute I intend to offer contains a number 
of amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
it takes into account the testimony and docu- 
mentation developed in the subcommittee’s 
hearings and the McClellan hearings with 
regard to the real abuses which exist today 
in the labor-management relations field as a 
result of loopholes in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

These are the very abuses which have en- 
abled unscrupulous union officials to acquire 
enormous economic power over employees 
and their job rights, even though these work- 
ers have had no chance to express their real 
wishes under the safeguard provided by a 
labor board election. 

Perhaps one device which has enabled ir- 
responsible power to assume such formidable 
proportions is the secondary boycott. It was 
generally believed that when Congress passed 
section 8 (b) (4) and section 303 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, secondary boycotts of every kind 
were completely prohibited. Ingenious union 
leaders, however, repeatedly have demon- 
strated that this was not the case. It soon 
became evident that these sections were rid- 
dled with loopholes. The provisions of the 
substitute bill embodied in section 504 pro- 
poses to close these loopholes and in accord- 
ance with the recommendations made to 
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Congress this year by President Eisenhower 
the text of section 405 conforms verbatim 
to the Smith bill, S. 3098, which was drafted 
to embody the President’s recommendations, 
This section is intended to overrule certain 
board and court decisions which have re- 
vealed that existing law fails to provide pro- 
tection against certain activities which are 
as much against the public interest as those 
which the act is conceded to cover. 

Basically, the provisions of the substitute 
bill are directed at prohibiting coercion of 
any type against secondary employers or their 
workers in furtherance of a dispute between 
the union and wholly unrelated employers. 
In order to accomplish this objective, the 
substitute bill has made an extensive revision 
of section 8 (b) (4) (A) and (B) of the 
present act. One method which unscrupu- 
lous unions have used in order to avoid the 
impact of the law is to threaten secondary 
employers directly if they continue to do 
business with a company with which the 
union is having a dispute. At present a 
union threatening an employer with a strike 
or refusal of his employees to perform services 
does not commit an unfair labor practice. 
Threats of strikes are more numerous than 
actual strikes and they often are as effective 
in persuading the employer to agree to the 
union's demands. Permitting such pressures 
to be exerted against neutral employers, 
therefore, provides a means of evading the 
purpose of these provisions. The substitute 
is designed to correct this by making the pro- 
visions applicable to effort to threaten, coerce, 
or restrain employers. 

By attaching great importance to the 
exemptions contained in the definition of 
the word “employer” the Board decided that 
the present provisions of section 8 (b) (4) 
gave no protection for secondary activity 
directed against railroads (matter of Inter- 
national Rice Milling Co.) or against agricul- 
ture enterprises (matter of Di Giorgio). 
Thus, unions which have stopped railroad 
employees, agricultural workers and munici- 
pal employees from their normal activities 
in order to retaliate against some private 
employer with whom they were doing busi- 
ness, have been immune. The substitute 
bill proposes to cure this by changing the 
references in the secondary boycott provision 
from “employee” and “employer” to “indi- 
viduals” and “persons”. The effect of these 
changes would afford, as they should, these 
neutral employers and employees the pro- 
tection of the act against secondary eco- 
nomic pressures. 

It has also been held that where picket 
lines are established for no other purpose 
than to cause truckers to cease picking up 
goods or making deliveries to companies 
which are picketed, that labor organizations 
responsible for inducing the truck drivers 
not to perform their scheduled assignments 
are not guilty of violating the provisions of 
the present Act. This undesirable situation 
stems from a decision of the Supreme Court, 
(International Rice Milling Co. v. NLRB), in 
which it was held that where the pickets 
were inducing the employees individually to 
refuse to perform services they were not 
violating the law. The decision was that 
the act prohibited only a “concerted refusal 
to perform services.” 

Nevertheless, the cumulative effect of such 
individual refusals has been no less effective 
than a concerted refusal in stopping the 
flow of supplies to stores or factories which 
have been picketed. The substitute would 
remedy this situation by referring to “any 
individual” rather than any “employee” and 
deleting the reference to “concerted refusal 
to perform services,” 

Shortly after the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, unions increased their demands 
upon employers for the insertion in collective 
bargaining agreements of hot-cargo 
clauses. Such clauses provided that if un- 
ions put employers on an unfair list, the 
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employees of the contracting employer were 
excused from handling materials or supplies 
destined for or coming from the black- 
listed company. Much of the monopoly 
power of the teamsters union over goods 
transported in interstate commerce stems 
from these hot-cargo clauses. The Board 
in the first text case dealing with the legal- 
ity of hot-cargo clauses decided in a 
3-to-2 decision that such clauses were not 
only lawful but were a defense against sec- 
ondary boycott charges. This decision was 
sustained by the Court of Appeals of the 
Second Circuit in the Rabouin case. (Con- 
way's Express.) Immediately, hundreds of 
unions began to demand and enforce em- 
ployer acceptance of hot-cargo clauses. 
While the Board itself retreated somewhat 
from this early decision the unions have 
been challenging its present policy in the 
courts. 

Obviously, if a prohibition against sec- 
ondary boycotts is in the public interest, 
hot-cargo contracts are in direct conflict 
with such interest. The substitute, while 
not dealing expressly with hot-cargo con- 
tracts, as such, sets at rest any doubt that 
Congress intended to make such devices 
unlawful by including the phrase “or to 
agree to cease” in section 8 (b) (4) and also 
through the provisions prohibiting coercion 
of employers. 

The substitute, however, does take into 
account situations where an employer who 
is not truly neutral receives undeserved pro- 
tection designed for innocent third parties. 

It permits a union to exert economic 
pressure on a secondary boycott employer 
who is handling farmed out struck work 
for the primary employer. 


RECOGNITION PICKETING 


The substitute bill deals in forthright 
fashion with another major abuse which 
the committee bill ignores. Namely, the use 
of picket lines to force upon unwilling em- 
ployees a union which they have either re- 
jected in a labor board election or have been 
given no opportunity to vote for. In case 
after case which came before the McClellan 
committee, the inability of small employers 
to resist such union demands, irrespective 
of the feelings of their own employees was 
brought to light. Such picket lines have 
inflicted so much economic damage on small 
companies that employers to stay in busi- 
ness have been compelled to recognize un- 
ions which represented a small minority and 
in some instances even none of their em- 
ployees. Such picket lines also have a co- 
ercive effect on the employees as well as 
their employer and forces them, frequently 
against their will, to sign up with the pick- 
eting union if they do not wish their means 
of livelihood endangered by a declining yol- 
ume of business. 

Section 407 of the substitute makes rec- 
ognition picketing an unfair labor practice. 
Another section of the substitute bill pro- 
vides the same kind of injunctive relief for 
such picketing as the present act provides 
for the secondary boycott activity. 


NO MAN’S LAND 


I have commented at some length upon 
the fiasco achieved by the committee bill 
with respect to the no-man’s-land problem. 
In my opinion, the Senate would be derelict 
in its duties unless it takes definite action 
to eliminate the no man’s land and clarify 
the boundaries between State and Federal 
jurisdiction in the handling of labor dis- 
putes. The solution which the substitute 
bill proposes is contained in section 403. It 
is based upon the recommendations of 
President Eisenhower and overrules the Guss 
and Fairlawn cases, supra, by providing ex- 
plicitly that the agencies and courts of 
States and Territories may assert jurisdic- 
tion over labor disputes or classes of labor 
disputes over which the Board has declined 
to assume jurisdiction, The insertion of 
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the phrase “by rule or otherwise” is de- 
signed to make it clear that the Board is 
not compelled to entertain every case which 
might have some remote effect on interstate 
commerce. It would encourage the Board 
by the rulemaking processes specified in the 
Administrative Procedure Act to clarify its 
jurisdiction by setting forth the types of 
cases which it would decline to hear. 
ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS 

The substitute bill contains a number of 
other important provisions. One of them, 
section 401, deals with the problem of the 
replaced striker. It conforms to the rec- 
ommendations contained in the President's 
1954 message and avoids the extreme par- 
tisanship which permeates the approach the 
committee bill has adopted with respect to 
this issue. 

Section 404, in language slightly different 
from the corresponding language in the 
committee bill, deals with the problem of 
needed amendments to the prohibitions 
which make it unlawful for employers to 
circumvent the present act by making pay- 
ments to union officials through agents, or 
paying groups of employees to front for an 
employer in influencing worker opinion. 


THE FREE WORLD ECONOMY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, recently 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and I have had occasion to 
deplore on the floor the vanishing of the 
sense of urgency, both in relation to de- 
fense and internationally, as well as in 
reference to the domestic scene, which is 
characteristic of the present adminis- 
tration. All the urgency which was 
aroused by the Johnson subcommittee 
and by the sputniks seems to have evap- 
orated. 

The debate has now passed from the 
Senate into the halls of learning, where 
speeches of great value and importance 
have recently been made, raising this 
same question. 

Those speeches have been commented 
on in two brilliant articles by James Res- 
ton, of the New York Times. The first 
is from the edition of Sunday, June 8, 
1958, and the second from the New York 
Times of June 9, 1958. I ask unanimous 
consent that both those articles by Mr. 
Reston be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 8, 1958] 
‘THE CLASS OF 1958 AND CAPITAL 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, June 7.—For 51 weeks out 
of every year the colleges of America deplore 
the anti-intellectualism of Washington, 
and on the 52d, they invite the Federal offi- 
cials to make commencement day addresses. 

This is the 52d week, and every Federal 
official above the rank of assistant secretary 
is off launching some graduating class into 
the world of Nikita Khrushchev and Charles 
de Gaulle. 

Taken as a whole, these official commence- 
ment addresses are extraordinarily interest- 
ing. Some of them bear the stamp of the 
ghostwriter and the mimeograph machine, 
but on the whole they tell a lot about the en- 
during optimism of the American people, and 
the idealism, resourcefulness, generosity, and 
essential kindness of American society. 

What is most interesting about them, how- 
ever, is the contrast between the world they 
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describe for the young and the world they 
plan for in their official duties. 

When the officials talk to the young grad- 
uates about the world, they see it as a single 
community; they see the problem of over- 
production in the United States and the 
problem of hunger and degrading pover y in 
Asia and Latin America; they talk of inter- 
dependence of nations and the need for re- 
sourceful new approaches to distribution and 
political unity. 


THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET 


When they talk to Washington in their 
Official capacity, they are sometimes equally 
imaginative and idealistic, but most of the 
time they are more timid and tied to the 
days of their own youth. 

What are the problems facing the class 
of 1958? 

The commencement speakers from Wash- 
ington see them clearly, and define them in 
specific terms: 

1. The production of the world was less 
in 1947 than it was in 1937, but there were 
200 million more people in the world in 1947, 
and the gap between production and popula- 
tion has increased even more in the last 
decade. 

2. The rich nations are getting richer and 
the poor nations are getting poorer, and the 
officials, as commencement day speakers, 
draw the right conclusions from these 
startling facts. They are not so bold when 
they are in the National Security Council or 
on Capitol Hill. N 

3. Soviet Russia’s total production is gain- 
ing at a far faster rate than the United 
States’: between 10 and 12 percent indus- 
trially, between 6 and 7 percent overall—to 
our 3 percent. 

4. Since 1953, the Soviet Union has put out 
$1.6 billion in capital export commitments 
to 19 countries under the supervision of over 
2,000 Soviet technicians, and is beginning to 
challenge us with credit terms, loans and 
barter agreements we are not matching. 

5. In the first quarter of 1958, the Sino- 
Soviet bloc has for the first time passed the 
United States in steel production. 

6. The Free World is still immensely more 
powerful than the Communist, if it will 
combine its resources, but the free countries 
are not combining but competing one against 
the other. 

The class of 1958 is invariably invited to 
face up to these problems, but the men who 
now have the power and the authority are 
not producing programs equal to the prob- 
lems they define. 


THE FATAL PARADOX 


This is the remarkable paradox of Wash- 
ington today: it sees the world problem in 
dramatic and radical perspective but cannot 
move with dramatic and radical programs to 
meet it. 

There is no shortage of facts. The official 
commencement day speakers know all about 
the explosion of population in the world; 
they have seen the effects of it in Latin 
America; they know the need for more trade 
and aid; they know that governments can- 
not stand if they do not respond to the eco- 
nomic needs of their peoples; they see the 
human and material resources of the Com- 
munist world being mobilized against the 
West; but they cannot translate their facts 
and fears into effective action. 

It is not that some progress is not being 
made. The Senate did vote yesterday, 47— 
35, to support India’s 5-year economic recon- 
struction plan. It also defeated, 54-22, an 
amendment to the foreign-aid bill that would 
have banned any United States aid to Yugo- 
slavia and Poland after 60 days. 

The administration, however, is fighting to 
hold economic foreign policy about where 
it is, and it is barely succeeding, but it is 
still not moving very fast into the startling 
new world its commencement day speakers 
are talking about. 
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[From the New York Times of June 9, 1958] 


Dorrs OF THE WORLD: GRISWOLD, OF YALE, 
SHOWS THE Gap BETWEEN ADMINISTRATION 
AND INFORMED OUTSIDERS 

(By James Reston) 

New Haven, Conn., June 8.—President A. 
Whitney Griswold of Yale University made 
a Speech today to the graduating seniors that 
illustrates a significant fact in the Nation. 

That is that a wide gap is developing be- 
tween the administration in Washington 
and well-informed unofficial observers out- 
side the capital on the condition of the 
United States in the world today. For a 
considerable period of time, the adminis- 
tration’s spokesmen have been criticized by 
some elements of the press in Washington 
for being too optimistic about the Nation’s 
relations with its allies and the Communist 
world, and too complacent about the na- 
tional mood of indifference toward a whole 
procession of national disappointments and 
defeats. 

This criticism has been dismissed by most 
Government spokesmen as the carping of 
ill-informed or partisan newspaper critics. 
But now the criticism is being voiced in the 
sharpest terms by witnesses outside the 
capital, 

President Griswold's baccalaureate address 
today illustrates the point. 


SEES DISILLUSIONING YEAR 


“This,” he said, “has been a disillusioning 
year in the history of our country. Humili- 
ating evidence of the low esteem in which 
our national aims and aspirations are held 
abroad pours in daily from all over the 
world. We expect what comes to us from 
unfriendly nations, but when personal ac- 
quaintances in friendly nations regretfully 
add their contribution, wormwood is mixed 
with the gall. 

“The whole prospect is enough to give us 
pause. It is a prospect of isolation and in- 
security that threatens the very foundations 
of our country and our civilization.” 

The tone of recent statements of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles is quite different from this. They 
do not ignore the defeats and disappoint- 
ments nor are they wholly satisfied with 
the national mood, particularly as it con- 
cerns trade policy and foreign aid, 

But on the whole, they are using their 
immense authority to explain away things as 
they are and to suggest that we are meeting 
our problems fairly well. 

In his last news conference President Eisen- 
hower emphasized the difficulty of competing 
with a Communist world that was not bound 
by moral precepts, and the complexity of 
leading a coalition of free and equal nations. 
He concluded that we were doing about as 
well as could be expected, and made no 
appeals for new exertions by the Govern- 
ment or new attitudes by the people. 


DIFFERENT APPROACH 


President Griswold took a different ap- 
proach today. 

“We have become,” he said, “too much a 
nation of lookers and listeners, a nation of 
spectators. Amidst the easy artificiality of 
our life, the plethora of substitutes for learn- 
ing and thinking, the innumerable devices 
for avoiding or delegating personal responsi- 
bility for our opinions, even for having any 
opinions, the fine edge of our faith has been 
dulled, our creative powers atrophied.” 

President Griswold was not specifically at- 
tacking the administration. He did not men- 
tion the President or any of the Cabinet. 
But he was attacking complacency and all 
who encourage it, which includes a great 
many officials in Washington. 

“We have had enough,” he said, “of the 
pious cant that says the sputniks were a good 
thing because they will wake us up, or that 
the reception of the Vice President in South 
America was a good thing because it showed 
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up the weaknesses in the good-neighbor 
policy. This is worse than making a virtue 
of necessity. It is making a virtue of disaster. 

“The worst of the disaster has not hap- 
pened yet, but it easily might if we do not 
look these things in the face and recognize 
them for what they are; namely, the result of 
a long, cumulative process of self-deception.” 

Contrast this emphasis with the tone of 
John Foster Dulles’ estimate of the Nation's 
position, as presented to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last Friday. This was 
written by Mr, Dulles personally and deliv- 
ered after he had retired for a week to his 
retreat on Duck Island in Lake Ontario. 

GROUND FOR HOPE 

“I see a prospect,” he said, “that pro- 
vides good ground for hope. We are not 
being tossed about rudderless on a sea of 
change. We are guiding and influencing the 
character of change, so that it shall be 
constructive. 

“T am not unmindful of occurrences 
which induce a mood of discouragement. 
The Free World seems dominated more by 
differences than by harmony. All this is 
infinitely perplexing and exhausting. It is 
easy to feel a sense of frustration, But we 
need constantly to remember that the hall- 
mark of freedom is diversity.” 

He then went on to catalog at length 
the weaknesses of the Communist system 
and on balance emphasized the need for pa- 
tience and understanding. 

It is worth noting that President Griswold 
also noted today the weaknesses of the Com- 
munist world. He concluded that “Marx- 
ism is an exploded theory, disproved by the 
very empirical forces of history its authors 
counted on to prove it.” 

He agreed that we are still potentially, 
if not actually, the most powerful nation in 
the world, but he emphasized that what was 
at stake was not our capacity to survive 
and defend the perfect law of liberty, but 
our will, our determination to do it. 

He took his text from the Bible: “Be ye 
doers of the word, and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving your own selves.”—James 1: 22. 

Here is the essential difference between 
spokesman of the administration and the 
spokesman of the reflective, nonattached 
community of men and women outside 
Washington: 

Tt is a question not of goals, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Griswold 
share, but of emphasis. President Griswold 
is putting his emphasis on the need to do 
more. He is calling for more action, more 
determination, more imagination, more par- 
ticipation by the intellectual community, 
while the Government spokesmen are de- 
fending a political record, and in the proc- 
ess, discouraging the very attitude of greater 
national sacrifice and determination which 
they know in their hearts have to be en- 
couraged. 

Official Washington is not likely to ignore 
these new crises from the Nation. For this 
is not a frivolous or irresponsible complaint 
from the opposition in Washington, but a 
serious and thoughtful appeal from Yale, 
which, after all, is not a hotbed of demo- 
cratic sentiment or radical partisanship. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Reston points out 
the great advances being made by Russia 
in the military, economic, and propa- 
ganda fields, and the failure of our ad- 
ministration in Washington to take much 
action. 

He comments favorably upon a bril- 
liant speech at Yale University during 
the baccalaureate exercises by President 
A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale University. 
Excerpts from that speech appear in the 
two insertions which I have just made in 
the RECORD. 
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Yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNnson] placed in 
the Recorp one of the finest speeches 
I have ever read. It was delivered by 
the Democratic standard bearer in 1952 
and 1956, Adlai E. Stevenson. This 
speech was delivered at the commence- 
ment exercises of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, at East Lansing, Mich., on June 
8. Mr. Stevenson called attention for- 
cibly to the problems involved in bol- 
stering the free world economy, and out- 
lined a specific and detailed platform 
which, in my judgment, if adopted, 
would go far tcward relieving the pres- 
ent delicate situation. 

I was a little amused to read in the 
New York Times of this morning that 
my very dear and good friend, Arthur 
Krock, by implication, took issue with 
Reston and criticized President Gris- 
wold’s speech. Also in commenting ad- 
versely on Mr. Stevenson’s speech, Mr. 
Krock, for whom I have the greatest ad- 
miration, undertook to contrast these 
talks with two speeches, one delivered 
by President Pusey, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, for whom I have the greatest admi- 
ration, and the other by Mr. Sherman 
Adams, in which they call for a return to 
old standards of religious values. These 
talks, I am sure, were both excellent in 
content but had little to do with the 
critical problems immediately confront- 
ing us. I hope there will be few in this 
country who will be deterred by Mr. 
Krock’s remarks from reading Mr. Ste- 
venson’s address, and the fine and 
thoughtful speech delivered by President 
Griswold. There are many of us in this 
Chamber who agree with President Gris- 
wold and Governor Stevenson that it is 
time for America to wake up. 


THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 1, 1958, on the NBC tele- 
vision program, “Lawrence Spivak's The 
Big Issue,” an illuminating discussion 
took place on the relations of church 
and state. The guest participants were 
Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Washington 
Cathedral; Congressman Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, Democrat of Minnesota; Dr. 
John A. Mackay, president, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and Glenn L. 
Archer, executive director, Protestants 
and Other Americans, United. The 
panel of interrogators consisted of James 
B. Reston, New York Times; Charles L. 
Bartlett, Chattanooga Times; Glenn D. 
Everett, Religious News Services; and 
Lawrence E. Spivak, moderator. 

I particularly want to compliment the 
participants for the reasonableness and 
constructive nature of their discussion. I 
also congratulate Mr. Spivak and the 
panel on the splendid public service 
which they rendered in bringing this 
difficult question to public attention in 
such a dispassionate and helpful way. 

I believe that this discussion is worthy 
of the careful attention and study of 
every person in public life. I commend 
it to the reading of all my colleagues in 
the Senate. Therefore I ask unanimous 


consent that the text of the transcript 
of this highly informative and educa- 
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tional program be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The ANNOUNCER. From the Nation's Capi- 
tal, the National Broadcasting Co. presents 
The Big Issue. 

Here to introduce the participants is the 
moderator, Lawrence Spivak. 

Mr. Sprvak. Good afternoon and welcome 
to The Big Issue. 

In theory, there are no religious qualifi- 
cations for the office of President or Vice 
President. In practice, we have never elected 
a man to either office who is a Catholic or a 
Jew. 

Is this because of the accident of politics? 
Is there a good reason for it? Is it because 
of deep-seated prejudice? 

We bring you today from Washington, 
D. C., a debate on Religion and the Presi- 
dency. 

On one side of the issue are Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., dean of the Washington Cathe- 
dral of the Episcopal Church and grandson 
of the late President Woodrow Wilson; and 
Congressman EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor representative from the 
State of Minnesota, a former college profes- 
sor. 

On the other side, Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary; and Glenn L. Archer, former dean 
of the law school at Washburn University 
and now executive director of Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State. 

During the second half of today's pro- 
gram, our guests will be questioned by a 
panel of noted newsmen: James B. Reston, 
the Washington correspondent for the New 
York Times, and winner of two Pulitzer 
prizes for national reporting; Charles L. 
Bartlett, Washington correspondent of the 
Chattanooga Times, also a Pulitzer prize 
winner for national reporting; and Glenn D. 
Everett, Washington correspondent of the 
Religious News Service, winner of the Faith 
and Freedom Award in Journalism. 

And now the first speaker for his side, 
Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral. 

Dean Sayre’s mother was an elector in 
Massachusetts, who voted for Al Smith in 
1928. 

Dean Sayre, you have 5 minutes for your 
presentation. At the end of 4 minutes, we 
will ring a bell to indicate that you have 
just a minute to go. 

Dean Sarre. Ladies and gentlemen, this is 
a fascinating issue that we are to discuss 
today. I wish that my particular church, 
the Episcopal Church had something to di- 
rect me in thinking about it, but it doesn’t. 
It stays silent about a thing like this, and, 
therefore, I can only speak about this for 
myself. 

The church is concerned and unconcerned, 
too, by the fact that we live in a world full 
of barriers, of dividing lines that separate 
people one from another, one side of the 
world from the other, north from south, 
divisions by race, and now perhaps by creed, 
as is suggested by this subject. 

I would hate to think myself that religion 
was one of these dividing lines, that the way 
we worship God should be one of the things 
that should undo the openness of our demo- 
cratic society. 

Actually, this society, as we know it in 
our country, is something that has taken its 
root out of religious heritage, and this largely 
Protestant, historically speaking. 

It is out of a Protestant faith in the re- 
spect of the individual, in equal opportunity 
for churches, no less than individuals, in 
these precious things, which the openness 
of our democratic society has been born, 
And it seems to me that this communion 
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of brothers, which excludes none by virtue 
of property or race or creed, ought not to be 
broken by Protestants drawing a line against 
either Catholic or Jew, because if we do 
that, it seems to me that we give away the 
very precious heritage which we ourselves 
cherish so dearly. 

Another thing about this: There are some, 
I know, who point to the allegiance which 
Roman Catholics give to the head of their 
church in Rome. That is an ecclesiastical 
allegiance, but they point to it as if it were 
some allegiance to a foreign power. 

Although I am not a Roman Catholic my- 
self, I think that this accusation does an 
injustice to my Roman brethren, especially 
to the governors, the Senators, and Congress- 
men, and those members of the Supreme 
Court who, although Roman Catholics, have 
served as faithfully and as openly as any 
other public servants. 

I would say that the allegiance given by 
Roman Catholics is not to a foreign power 
but to the Lord, and in this they are virtually 
no different from the rest of us Protestants. 
We, too, owe an allegiance to the Lord, which 
is over and above and beyond the allegiance 
that we owe to the State. So, in this respect 
our allegiance is divided, too. One can think 
of the Quakers and the Mennonites, the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses—every church, when you 
come down to it, must sooner or later recog- 
nize that dimension of truth which goes 
beyond politics. 

No Christian can grant to the state an 
absolute right over its conscience. And, 
therefore, if our allegiance is divided, too, if 
non-Romans reserve the right of conscience 
to themselves, how can they reasonably and 
properly deny the same to Roman Catholics? 

I think of this thing as a two-edged sword. 
What is fair for one is fair for the other, and 
this fairness seems to me to be what lies at 
the very heart of our American system, in 
which I think there is no place whatever for 
any religious discrimination at all. 

Mr. Sprvak. Thank you, Dean Sayre. 

And now on the other side of the issue, 
Dr. John A. Mackay, president of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, a Presbyterian 
clergyman. 

Dr. Mackay. Ladies and gentlemen, one of 
the glories of our American tradition has 
been the complete separation between church 
and state. This particular achievement has 
been, historically speaking, an achievement 
of Protestants. The question arises, would 
this separation be affected if a Jew were to 
become President? I know of nothing in 
Judaism which would in any way imply that 
this separation would be affected. 

Would the separation be affected if a 
Roman Catholic were to become President? 

Let me state the issue: If a Roman Cath- 
olic President were elected in this country, 
could a situation be created which would 
radically affect the traditional relationship 
between church and state? 

Many people in our country are concerned 
over this issue and fear that it might. 

Now let this concern be made perfectly 
clear: It does not affect the religious faith 
or practice or our Roman Catholic brethren. 
It has nothing whatever to do with their 
patriotic loyalty. In peace and in war, 
Roman Catholics have been among our most 
eminent citizens and have given themselves 
with abandon for the interests of the country. 

The concern is grounded rather on the 
particular nature, the unique character of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In three re- 
spects, this great religious communion is 
unique. First, the Roman Catholic Church 
is a state as well as a church. It is con- 
fessedly a political organization, as well as a 
religious communion. 

Ultimate power and authority are vested 
in a hierarchy one of whose members, the 
Roman pontiff, is regarded as infallible in 
matters of religious faith and human be- 


havior insofar as ethical situations are in- 
volved. 
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Two, the Roman Catholic Church makes 
for itself unique claims. It claims to be 
superior to the state in the classical expres- 
sion of that doctrine. 

Let me quote for example from an address 
by the Pope made 5 years ago to Italian 
lawyers. He says, “The church cannot ap- 
prove the complete separation between the 
powers”; that is, between church and state. 

This is regarded officially as being of the 
essence of the church. 

Now I know that a controversy is going on 
at the present time between Roman Catholic 
theologians. It is being maintained by Amer- 
ican theologians that the traditional doc- 
trine does not belong to the essence of the 
church but rather was determined by his- 
torical circumstances and so is purely em- 
pirical. On the other hand, that doctrine 
has been recently rebutted by the head of 
the holy office, Cardinal Ottaviani, who makes 
perfectly clear that in his view, this doc- 
trine does belong to the essence of the 
church, 

Thirdly, the Roman Catholic Church has 
always followed a unique policy in the ex- 
pression of this traditional classical essen- 
tial principle. When the situation is favor- 
able, when the majority of the population 
of a country are Roman Catholics, then the 
ideal becomes as expressed in the Spanish 
Concord Act, that the State in Spain must 
recognize that the Roman Catholic faith 
is the sole religion of the Spanish nation. 

Now, why should we be concerned in this 
country, where we have a glorious tradition? 
Let me say, and without any taint of bigotry 
or prejudice, that in the last quarter of a 
century there has appeared in American 
life, what has been characteristic of Latin 
countries for centuries, namely, their tre- 
mendous reality of clericalism. 

Now, what is clericalism? Clericalism, I 
yenture to define as the pursuit of power, 
especially political power, by a religious 
hierarchy, carried on by secular methods and 
for purposes of social domination. 

Mr. Spivak. Thank you, Dr. Mackay. 

Now, Congressman EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
of Minnesota. 

Representative McCarrny. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I would like to have had the 
topic which we are discussing today ex- 
panded really beyond the limits of religion 
in the presidency to raise the whole question 
of religion and citizenship in the United 
States, since it seems to me this is the fun- 
damental question we are raising, as to 
whether people who are Catholics or of other 
Christian denominations can fulfill the full 
obligations of citizenship. 

As has been stated in the preliminary re- 
marks, of course, there is no constitutional 
question since it is clearly established that 
no religious test can be raised with regard 
to the holding of office in this country. 

This, of course, means that the same 
standard or the same regulations would be 
extended to the exercise of all rights of citi- 
zenship. 

There is no constitutional question. There 
is no question really of belief, or no conflict 
of belief. In terms of accepting the high 
office of the presidency, any more than there 
is accepting a job in the Congress of the 
United States, in the Senate of the United 
States, or the House of Representatives, 
or a judicial office in this great country, a 
Catholic or Christian of other denomina- 
tions can freely accept and freely take that 
oath, because he is bound to no other civil 
authority, and this, it seems to me, is the 
essential point. 

There is, of course, a relationship between 
church and state. Or perhaps I should say 
between religion and secular order, and secu- 
lar society. No one of us would deny that 
this is the case. And this is accepted in 
Christian tradition and Christian political 
philosophy, today. 
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We accept the two societies: The two in- 
stitutions of the church and the state, and 
we say that both of them are self-sufficient 
in their own spheres, that each has its proper 
function and its proper objective. 

The State, Government, political organiza- 
tion, has as its objective the good of man in 
his temporal achievement; and the religious 
society and religious institutions, the church, 
have as their objective the good of man in 
his eternal well-being. 

We know in practice, of course, these two 
cannot be clearly separated. The church 
must be concerned about the temporal wel- 
fare of man insofar as this relates to his 
eternal welfare, and insofar as what he does 
in time has bearing upon eternity and upon 
his spiritual welfare. 

And the State, too, as has been accepted in 
this country from the very beginning of our 
national existence, has some responsibility 
and some concern for religion. The problem 
which faces us is one of distinction and of 
orientation. 

As we proceed to the practical work of 
politics and the practical work of religion, 
we must know that in the history of this 
country the line has not always been clearly 
drawn. As a matter of fact, we do arrive at 
an area in which the line cannot be clearly 
drawn, because the church has obligations 
which do have a bearing upon civil society, 
and civil society has obligations and respon- 
sibilities which relate to the spiritual and 
moral well-being of citizens. 

If we consider the history of the United 
States, first with regard to, let us say, the 
intellectual good of mankind, the intellec- 
tual goods have been of concern to both 
church and state. 

We have through political action in this 
country set certain limitations upon what 
people can say, upon what they can teach 
and what they can advertise, but we have 
been most careful to set those limits within 
bounds. 

When we were concerned with false adver- 
tising, things affecting the physical welfare 
of man, then we have been quite precise. 

As we have moved on from that to con- 
sideration of philosophy and even to inter- 
pretations of history, then we have neces- 
sarily been somewhat more lenient. 

We have taken action in the field of public 
morality, and this, of course, is a proper field 
for both religion and, also, for government, 
but there, again, we have been most careful. 

Isuppose the most dramatic and the clear- 
est case has been the outlawing of the prac- 
tice of bigamy by action of the Government. 

And so we must proceed in this discussion 
to try to draw this distinction. Noting that 
the Catholic or the Christian denominations 
do not have a clear and absolute position on 
these things but accept that there is a 
proper authority for the state and a proper 
authority for the church, we have learned 
from the lessons of history, as well as from 
refiection, that there is just as much danger 
in rendering to Caesar the things that are 
God's as there is in rendering to God the 
things that are Caesar's. 

Mr. Spivak. Thank you, Congressman Mc- 
CARTHY. 

Now, our last speaker before the rebuttal, 
Mr. Glenn L. Archer, 

Mr. ArcHER. Mr. Spivak and ladies and 
gentlemen: The Constitution of the United 
States protects the rigħt of the Roman 
Catholic, of the Protestant, of the Jew, or 
even of the nonchurchman for running for 
any political office, but to say that there is 
no religious test for an office does not mean 
that one may not make questions regarding 
the effect of a religion upon the conduct of 
the office. 

It is not bigotry to raise questions of this 
sort. Rather, it is bigotry to deny the right 
to raise these questions, For bigotry has 
ever been expressed in the refusal to ques- 
tion or be questioned. 
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There are a number of church-related 
questions that ought to be raised and ad- 
dressed to all candidates today. The first of 
these, “How do you stand upon the use of 
public tax funds for private sectarian in- 
stitutions and teaching?” “Do you accept 
the American basic law that no man shall 
be required to pay a tax to support another 
man's religion?” 

“Would you now or at some future time be 
inclined to appoint an Ambassador to the 
Vatican and, thus, tie church-state relations, 
contrary to our tradition and to our law?” 

“Do you believe that the American free 
public school institution and system is a bul- 
wark of American democracy, or are you a 
disciple of religiously segregated schools?” 

“Do you stand for the principle of the 
separation of church and state, not as a 
phrase to be repeated but as a principle to 
be applied for the benefit of all churches and 
all creeds?” 

“In short, are you a free man? Can you 
make your decisions, impartially? Can you 
attend any church that you may wish to at- 
tend, and can you enforce any civil law, 
even when that law conflicts with ecclesiasti- 
cal law, dogma of the church or other medie- 
val disciplines?” 

These and many other such questions are 
in the minds of millions of tolerant and 
honest Americans, and such concerns are 
sharpened by the fact that in many parts of 
the world and in some parts of our own 
country today, there are denials of religious 
liberty. 

It is evident that unless our President 
shares the concern for the protection of all 
religious freedom, that some of these denials 
may increase, rather than diminish. 

The National Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, the Bap- 
tists, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, the 
American Jewish Communities, and even the 
World Council of Churches, has expressed 
grave concern over denials of liberty in such 
countries where the concordance with the 
Vatican deny real religious freedom to non- 
Catholic citizens. 

It behooves any candidate for President 
to show the people of America that his chief 
concern will be religious liberty. Certainly, 
if we cannot demonstrate in the United 
States how creeds may live together, we shall 
not_make common cause against other 
tyrannies that threaten our world. 

Most Americans are suspicious of censor- 
ship. They question a church-inspired boy- 
cott against a businessman or a newspaper. 
They hesitate when a given majority creed 
within a community imposes its discipline 
upon all of the others within that com- 
munity. And any candidate, whether he is 
of my church or your church, whose church 
is engaged in these practices, ought to make 
it crystal clear to the American public that 
he opposes such practices. 

Only 2 weeks ago in the city of Bloomfield, 
N. J., Roman Catholic priests took children 
out of the public schools and raised the 
papal pronunciation saying that their au- 
thority transcended the authority of the 
school board. This was a little insignificant 
thing, but the pattern might increase unless 
we have a clear understanding. 

I believe it is time and perhaps proper to 
ask and to answer two questions; When is it 
time in this country for a man to use the 
high office of the Presidency for the advan- 
tage of his church? 

My answer is, Never. 

When may a man of any faith be elected 
to the Presidency of the United States with- 
out discriminating against any church? 

My answer is, Any time. 

I would certainly hope that this country 
might continue to be a great free dem 
in which all of the creeds are given equality 
before the law. 

Mr. Spivak, Thank you, Mr. Archer. 
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There will be 3 minutes for each side to 
refute the arguments of the other. At the 
end of 244 minutes, I will ring a bell to in- 
dicate there is half a minute to go. 

Now, first in refutation, Dean Sayre. 

Dean Sayre. Dr. Mackay raised the ques- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church as a 
state, so to speak, within a state, and then 
Mr. Archer spoke of the separation of church 
and state. 

I am prepared to agree that in this free, 
open, and pluralistic society, the Roman 
Catholic Church with its claim to being the 
only true church, does at times appear to be 
a little restless alongside her fellow Chris- 
tians. And in other societies more monolithic 
in character she has at times been overbear- 
ing, as these gentlemen have pointed out. 
But yet she is not the only church in that 
predicament. I can think of at least a couple 
who make the same claim. I used to live 
with a Missouri Synod friend who sounded 
much the same. 

But the genius of the American way seems 
to me not to be to suppress people who make 
claims like that, but rather, to mediate be- 
tween them in that larger and more graceful 
tolerance by which people, regardless of their 
belief, may learn to live together. 

Now, just one little illustration that might 
be apropos. France has been called a Catho- 
lic country, and yet just now at this very 
moment it seems to me that France is a 
perfect illustration of a Catholic nation obvi- 
ously out of the Pope’s control. 

I don't believe the Pope controls those 
Governors and Senators who are Roman 
Catholic any more than the Pope controls 
France. 

Turning for just a minute to this question 
about the separation of Church and State, 
Reinhold Niebuhr was recently asked what 
he thought that meant, and he said this—a 
rather interesting answer. He said, if re- 
ligion is a good thing, then the state 
shouldn't interfere with it; should not try to 
control its prophetic impulse. But if re- 
ligion is a bad thing, then religion should 
not be able to control the state. 

And this, of course, is the basis and rea- 
son for the separation of church and state. 

The separation is basic, but this does not 
mean a divorce. It does not mean there 
shall be no discussion of ethics in connec- 
tion with public affairs. It means there shall 
be an intimate discussion but not domina- 
tion. 

Mr. Spivak, Thank you, Dean Sayre. 

Dr. Mackay will speak in rebuttal for his 
side. 

Dr. Mackay. Ladies and gentlemen. There 
needs to be made a very basic distinction, the 
distinction, namely, between a man’s reli- 
gious faith and the way in which he may 
concede the authority of his faith and the 
church over the society of the state, and this 
other thing, whether there exists a religious 
organization which by its very nature en- 
deavors to bring pressure upon the society, 
upon society and the state to achieve its 
ends. 

Now, let me make clear my own position. 
I speak for very many, for millions of fellow 
Protestants and fellow Americans who will 
be prepared to die, that a Roman Catholic 
fellow citizen and fellow Christian should 
be free to express his faith, and even to hold 
the idea that the church were superior to the 
state. 

Our concern, however, is this: if, in given 
circumstances, and the situation being fa- 
vorable, the Roman Catholic Church in this 
thing called clericalism“ were to bring pres- 
sure upon a President, society or the state, 
to achieve a position of preeminence, that 
would be entirely different because the ques- 
tion would be raised, however, to what extent 
are the foundations of American freedom at 
stake in the traditional doctrine of church 
and state. 
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Now, let me answer just a word to my 
friend Dean Sayre: in Latin countries we 
have had this phenomenon. Multitudes 
of Roman Catholics very sincere in their 
beliefs and the expression of their faith, who 
absolutely refuse to accept the pressures 
brought to bear upon them by the church; 
and in many instances, the most violent 
anticlericals, men who have disestablished 
the church, have been loyal and devout Ro- 
man Catholics. 

The question I raise simply is this: Would 
a President of the United States be prepared 
to follow the French, sometimes the Spanish 
and Italian model, continue to be a devoted 
Roman Catholic and at the same time resist 
the pressures, and would it not be in order 
that the Roman Catholic Church officially 
would declare to the American people that 
it would never be disposed, or be a party to 
any effort to bring pressure upon American 
society or the American state in its own 
interests? 

Mr. Sprvak. Thank you, Dr. Mackay. 

The ANNOUNCER. You have just heard a 
presentation on the subject of Religion and 
the Presidency. 

During the next half hour of our program, 
three of the Nation’s top newspapermen will 
question our guests about what they have 
said. James B. Reston, of the New York 
Times; Charles L. Bartlett, of the Chatta- 
nooga Times; and Glenn D. Everett, of the 
Religious News Service. 

Now meet James B. Reston, of the New 
York Times; Charles L, Bartlett, of the Chat- 
tanooga Times; and Glenn D. Everett, of the 
Religious News Service. 

We will start the questioning with Mr. 
Reston. 

Mr. Reston. Mr. Archer, for clarification, 
sir, I would like to get one threshold question 
clear: Are you merely arguing that the issue 
of a man's religion should be raised in a 
campaign, or are you arguing the opposite, 
namely, that if a man is a Roman 
Catholic; that is to say, if he is faithful to 
the precepts of his church, he should be dis- 
qualified from holding the Presidency of this 
country? 

Mr. ArcHer. Inasmuch as the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has taken some positions in the 
political field that run contrary to our Con- 
stitution and to our tradition, I am merely 
arguing that that candidate should make 
clear whether he stands by the position taken 
by his church or by the Constitution and 
the principle taken by our tradition. 

For example, the Jesuits, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, educational 
groups, Many groups are demanding public 
taxes for their institutions. 

The Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court says that is unlawful, and I 
think the American people have a right to 
know whether the candidate accepts the 
position of the church or the position of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Reston. Then you would ask him to 
repudiate his church on certain issues where 
you feel that the church has taken posi- 
tions inimicable to the State? 

Mr. ARCHER. I believe, Mr. Reston, it is not 
a question of repudiating the church, be- 
cause I think you have to consider the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as a church-plus, He 
can still be loyal to the graces and to the 
charities and the fine works of the church, 
the relationship between himself and his 
God, but when the church projects itself into 
the political arena, then and only then, do we 
have a right to ask that candidate whether 
he stands with his church or with the tradi- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. Reston. One other point for clarifica- 
tion, Mr. Archer. If I understand what you 
are saying now, then—I don’t want to go be- 
yond the subject that we are discussing 
here—but would then not your questions ex- 
tend to, say, members of the Supreme 
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Court, Governors, members of the Federal 
legislature, and so on? 

Mr. ARCHER. I think the question would 
apply to anybody, even a Protestant who is 
running for office. 

If, for example, a Protestant were run- 
ning for office and he favored the Christian 
amendment, I think he should be asked, be- 
cause under our law the Christian amend- 
ment does not apply. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Co an McCarrTnry, the 
essence of the contention would seem to 
be that a Catholic in public office is subject 
to conflict in areas involving the jurisdic- 
tion of the church and of the state. I was 
wondering if you as a public official, as a 
Catholic, had ever been faced with such a 
conflict in your own political career, or if 
you have been aware of one in the careers 
of your Catholic colleagues? 

Representative MCCARTHY. I think we 
have to avow the theoretical possibility that 
anyone with a conscience may be subject to 
such conflict. But I would say this: Conflict 
is no more pressing on Catholics in the day- 
by-day issues that come before the Con- 
gress of the United States than I would ex- 
pect them to be on anyone else who is some- 
what sensitive and who has religious beliefs 
and who has a rather strict moral code. The 
conflict that exists is not one between Cathol- 
icism and any of the political problems that 
face the country. Certainly I have not ex- 
perienced any such conflict, which I would 
say is distinctively a Catholic versus Amer- 
ican democracy conflict, and I think this is 
true of any other colleagues in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I believe there are 76 Cath- 
olic Congressmen and 9 Catholic Senators. 
Have you ever been aware of this group 
operating as a bloc in matters of govern- 
ment? 

Representative McCartHy. I would say, 
insofar as you can determine any concerted 
action on their part, the record has shown 
they have been on the side of civil liberties 
more strongly than the rest of the Con- 
gress 


Mr. BARTLETT. Are you aware that in 170 
years of history in which this conflict has 
come to the point of & dramatic is- 
sue we have had 2 Catholic Chief Justices 
of the Supreme Court and we have had 6 
Catholic Judges, Congressmen, Governors, 
and Senators through the years. I wondered 
if you were aware of any intolerances that 
have become a dramatic issue? 

Representative McCartuy. I am not aware 
of any, or of any situation in which it ap- 
peared as though a Catholic position of this 
kind or what has been described as a Cath- 
olic position is likely to prevail. I suppose 
the clearest example we do have in this 
country of what we could define as a moral 
issue prevailing is that of prohibition. That 
was not supported by all Catholics, although 
there were some Catholics who supported it. 

Mr. Evererr. I would like to ask Dr. 
Mackay a question. Doctor, you have raised 
the question of the rise of clericalism in the 
United States—activities of the members of 
the clergy in the field of politics. I won- 
der if you could specify any examples of 
what you mean by this generalized charge? 

Dr. Mackay. What I mean, Mr. Everett, 
is this: That before the early thirties, of the 
present century, the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country functioned purely 
in a religious sense. It was of a liberal type 
in the days of the great Cardinal Gibbons, 
for example, so much so that the Roman 
Catholic Church in that period was in real 
disfavor with the Vatican, it being regarded 
that the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country was unduly influenced by the Amer- 
ican spirit. 

There appears evidence, however, that 
from the early thirties onward there ap- 
peared this phenomenon, which I have called 
clericalism, which for generations and cen- 
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turies had marked the attitude of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Latin countries. 
We can discover from that period onward 
very decided efforts on the part of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church to influence society, 
the institutions of society directly. From 
time to time, for example, you will run into 
the dread reality of the boycott on certain 
newspapers if they say anything that is not 
favorable to the Church, and especially I 
might say, this phenomenon of the public 
schools and desire for public aid for paro- 
chial institutions. 

Mr. Evererr. Are not our Protestant 
churches likewise taking more of an interest 
in public affairs today? I might refer 
specifically to the strongly worded resolution 
on foreign affairs adopted last week by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, at its uniting convention. Does 
this represent clericalism? 

Dr. Mackay, I would make this distinc- 
tion: It is the prerogative of any religious 
body to proclaim prophetically its faith, to 
make it as luminous as possible and as rele- 
vant to the contemporary situation, but to 
proceed exclusively in terms of persuasion. 

What I am thinking of was the aspect 
of coercion and not merely persuasion, where 
you get the development of power blocs, 
whether it be the boycott or something else, 
in order to achieve ends. That is the dis- 
tinction I would make, sir. 

Mr. Everett. I would like to ask this fur- 
ther question on that point. Mr. Bartlett 
here has referred to the fact that numerous 
Roman Catholics have held high public 
office. They have, in fact, held every office 
except President and Vice President. We 
have had two Chief Justices, Taney and 
White, numerous Senators, Governors and 
Congressmen. Have you seen anything con- 
cerning behavior of Roman Catholic men in 
these positions that would lead you to fear 
what would happen if a Roman Catholic were 
elected President? 

Dr. Mackay. They have had an admirable 
record. My problem is not with the indi- 
vidual Roman Catholic. My problem is with 
the church, the organization and the pres- 
sures that may be brought to bear upon 
individuals. Now individuals may resist. 
I read recently that famous statement of Al 
Smith in the late twenties, when he said that 
if it came to a showdown, he would follow 
his conscience rather than his church. 

You have had that in many, many Latin 
countries where a good, devout Catholic has 
refused to be influenced by the hierarchy. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Archer, I would like to ask 
you this question: Aren't you really saying, 
without saying boldly, that no man can be 
a loyal Catholic and at the same time a loyal 
American President? If you are not saying 
that, just what are you saying? 

Mr. ARCHER. I think Mr. Reston posed that 
same question in different words. I am not 
taking the position that a Roman Catholic 
cannot be a good President. I am taking 
the position that there are areas in the 
political field —— 

Mr. Spivak. That wasn't the question. Can 
he be a loyal Catholic and a loyal Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. ARCHER. I think he can be a loyal 
Roman Catholic and be a loyal President. 

Mr. Sprvax. Then what are we talking 
about, then? 

Mr. ArcHer. We are talking about whether 
or not he can withstand the pressures that 
can be exerted upon him by some 100 dif- 
ferent organizations. 

Mr. Spivak. Is he less human than a 
Protestant or a Jew? Is he less able to with- 
stand pressures? 

Mr. Arcuer. I wouldn't say he is less able, 
but I would say he would have more pres- 
sures brought to bear upon him than any 
Protestant or any Jew. 

Mr. Sprvak. Don't you and Dr. Mackay 
have confidence in the Constitution, which 
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assumes that men would seek, and groups 
would seek, undue power, and the Constitu- 
tion was set up to make sure that this didn't 
happen. Isn’t that protection against Jews 
and Protestants and Catholics? 

Mr. ARCHER. The normal checks and bal- 
ances in the Government of the United 
States are inadequate when it comes to the 
pressure of the Roman Church in this coun- 
try. Let me give you an example: When 
they appropriated a million dollars for the 
Pope’s summer home, there wasn’t anybody 
who would stand up against it lest he be 
called anti-Catholic or antireligious, and 
that went through by a voice vote. 

Mr. Srwak. Well, that is politics. And 
Jews and Protestants have not been able 
to withstand pressures of this kind, but it 
has nothing to do with Catholicism and 
it has nothing to do with religion, Mr. 
Archer. You must know that. Mr. Reston. 

Mr. Reston. Dean Sayre, could I pose this 
question to you, sir: I take it we are all here 
agreed on the maintenance of the principles 
of freedom and mercy and pity, which all 
religions in this country support, Protestant, 
Jew, and Catholic, and all sects, 

In the world today, our country is con- 
fronted by an enemy which questions the 
principle of mercy and the principle of pity, 
and we are trying to defend ourselves in 
alliance with a great number of other coun- 
tries, some of them Roman Catholic, such as 
our neighbors to the south and France and 
Spain. 

If we follow the argument that Mr. Archer 
has presented, here, do we not find ourselves 
in the position where we are not only divid- 
ing and confusing our own people but also 
dividing and confusing our allies in the cen- 
tral struggle, in defense of our country? 

Dean Sayre. Perhaps one way of express- 
ing the central problem implied in your ques- 
tion is to use the word “trust.” 

It seems to me that what we have to do in 
this country and in the Western World as 
opposed to the other side is to trust one an- 
other. And I think that this bears on the 
issue we are discussing very directly. 

I do not blame another church for adyo- 
cating things in politics. We do this, also. I 
do think we have to trust one another, that 
we do this in conscience and as American 
fellow citizens. I think if we have that kind 
of trust within the country and between the 
allies, that then we are stronger in that 
world struggle of which you speak. 

Mr. Reston. Could I ask you just one other 
question, which I think bears on something 
Mr. Archer said: In your original presenta- 
tion you talked about the obligation of man 
to a higher authority than the state. Does 
this not then deal with the dilemma that 
Mr. Archer is talking about? 

Dean Sarre. I would say that the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants have a common 
allegiance to that higher authority whom 
they call God. The problem I think we are 
talking about today is whether an institu- 
tion called the church gets in the way to 
such a degree that it can undermine the de- 
mocracy in which we live. I don't happen to 
think that it is that strong or that America 
is that weak. 

Mr. Spivak. Gentlemen, before we go on, 
here is a bulletin from NBC News: The 
French National Assembly has just invested 
Gen. Charles DeGaulle as Premier, according 
to the first count of the vote. 

And now Mr. Bartlett 

Mr. BARTLETT. Dr. Mackay, you spoke of 
the complete separation between church 
and state as being primarily the achieve- 
ment of Protestants. Isn’t it true that the 
first amendment to the Constitution which 
establishes that separation was instigated 
by James Madison, largely as an effort to 
prevent established churches in the States— 
and I think there were nine established 
churches in the States at that time, and 
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they were, I believe, almost all Protestant; 
is that right? 

Dr. MacKay, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT. When we get into this com- 
plete separation of the state, do you object 
to or fight the fact that Congress has a 
chaplain in both of its Houses? 

Dr. Mackay. I think a distinction must be 
made between the authority and power of 
a church over the state and especially priv- 
ileged position and the manifestation of 
religion. 

What we have in Congress is merely a 
prayer raised to Almighty God, and it seems 
to me that if Congress were to elect a 
Roman Catholic chaplain there, upon occa- 
sion, there would be really little difference. 
In the Army, I don’t think that is the issue 
at all, Mr. Bartlett. And regarding the 
other point I pick up, we have got to realize 
that historically Protestant churches have 
tried to dominate the secular order, and my 
own position would be whether they 
emerged in Protestantism, it would be the 
same thing, it is something that would have 
to be rebutted. 

I am not happy over the church-state 
relationship in some European countries 
where Protestants are in the favorite posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bartierr. For instance, in the White 
House now, there is a very able Congrega- 
tionalist minister, Mr. Frederick Fox. As I 
understand, he is the first minister to serve 
our President's staff since the time of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Is this objectionable to you? 

Dr. Mackay. I think that a President 
ought to have the privilege of having a 
spiritual adviser, or chaplain. There ap- 
pears to me to be no particular objection 
to that—if this individual represented an 
ecclesiastical pressure, that would be quite 
different, but as an individual, it would not 
appear to me to be objectionable. 

Mr. BARTLETT. You have no objection to 
him as a functioning official in the White 
House? Not just as chaplain, but as a 
functioning assistant to the President? 

Dr. Mackay, No. 

Mr, Reston, Dr. Mackay, going back to 
the announcement Mr. Spivak has just 
made, General de Gaulle has appointed as 
Foreign Secretary of France a member of 
one of the great Huguenot families of 
France, M. Couve de Murville, the former 
Ambassador here. 

Dr. Mackay. Yes. 

Mr. REsTON. If it were on the other side, 
would you object to that? Would you ob- 
ject, say, to a Roman Catholic Secretary of 
State in this country? 

Dr. Mackay. No; not in the slightest, sir, 
because we have the analogy, to go back 
to France and those Latin countries, of very 
many Roman Catholic functionaries. That 
is, men loyally devoted to their church re- 
ligiously, who refuse to submit to any kind 
of pressure in the political realm. I have 
lived myself 16 years in Latin countries and 
have been rather close to the situation. I 
have noted this distinction always between a 
man's religious faith, devotion to God, to 
be a faithful son of the church and his 
absolute refusal to allow the hierarchy, for 
example, to control his thinking or his action 
in the sector of the political realm. He will 
just say Hands off,” at that point. 

Mr. Sprvak. Dr. Mackay, aren't you arguing 
against yourself? Isn't that exactly what 
we would expect here in the United States? 

Dr. MacKay. We could, if that is the issue. 
I do not say but that you might have in 
this country a good Roman Catholic, devout, 
loyal to God, following the rites of the 
church, who would be of such caliber as 
to resist the overtures and the pressures of 
his own church in its institutional aspect. 
I don't doubt that. What I would like would 
be that he would make plain that he would 
be prepared to do that before there could 
be a confusion, because many Roman Catho- 
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lics simply submit. It would depend upon 
the man, 

Mr. Spivak. Are you suggesting that a 
Roman Catholic President should take some 
special kind of oath or make some special 
kind of statement that no one of any other 
religion should make? 

Dr. Mackay. Not necessarily at all, sir. 

Mr. Spivak, Then what are we saying then? 

Dr. Mackay. Simply this, that knowing 
and being aware of the concern of very sin- 
cere fellow Americans, not in any way 
bigoted, who as I say would die for him to 
have the right to be President, as well as 
to have his faith, that in view of that situa- 
tion, he would quite calmly and dispassion- 
ately say, as Al Smith said at the end of 
the twenties, that when it came to a matter 
of public office and political action, he would 
follow his conscience as a devout and inde- 
pendent Christian and would not allow him- 
self to be controlled even by his church. 

Mr. Spivak. Wasn't it bigotry in the United 
States that made that necessary when it was 
not necessary for his opponent to make a 
similar statement? 

Dr. Mackay. At that time? 

Mr. SPIVAK. Les. 

Dr. Mackay. I was not in the country at 
that time. I was in Latin America. I would 
want to be sure that I knew all the facts. 

Mr. SPIvAK. You were in the country then, 
Mr. Archer. Wasn't it bigotry that made 
that necessary, rather than anything Al 
Smith had either said or done in all his 
public service? 

Mr. Arcuer. I think bigotry depends upon 
the state of mind of the man who commits 
the act. I would say Mr. Smith did about 
as well in the Southern States as did Mr. 
Stevenson. I think careful analysis of the 
Smith campaign will say that the Catholic 
issue was not the big issue in that campaign. 

Mr. Everett. Dean Sayre, what is the dif- 
ference between asking a man his view on 
public questions which might be motivated 
by his membership in a religious organiza- 
tion and asking him his view based on his 
membership in any other organization, say 
for example a labor union? 

To cite a specific example, sir, if a Chris- 
tian Scientist were running for public of- 
fice, would you want to know his view with 
respect to a public program of immunization 
through polio shots? 

Dean Sarre. Surely I would. Certainly. 

Mr. Everetr. That would be based upon 
his religious convictions, That is going over 
into the political field? 

Dean Sarre. If I were a voter, I don’t think 
it would matter to me on what it was based. 
It would be the fact of whether he agreed 
to it or not. 

Mr. EvERETT. You would want to know the 
views of a Seventh Day Adventist with re- 
spect to enforcement of the Sunday observ- 
ance laws? 

Dean Sayre. It seems to me from what 
has been said by our colleagues on the other 
side of the desk here that we have almost 
come to a place of agreement, surprisingly 
enough, because they seem to me to be say- 
ing that they are willing to pick and choose 
between Roman Catholics, and maybe to ac- 
cept some. £ 

I would say the same thing about Prot- 
estants, too, or Seventh Day Adventists, or 
anybody else, and it seems to me, that is the 
democratic way. 

Mr. ARCHER, I think we are missing some 
of the problems. I have traveled to every 
State of the Union, and we are having what 
you might call the lower levels of society 
problems in church-state. In Maine, the 
Roman Catholic actions threatened to dump 
900 students on the public schools until 
they could have public moneys, and you 
could pull the map of the United States 
down and find in two-thirds of those States 
there have been church-state separation 
problems. 
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There are many, many people of the coun- 
try who wonder whether or not the election 
of a Roman Catholic President at this time 
might cause more of those brush fires to 
start in all parts of the country. I have 
appeared in court after court where the Su- 
preme Courts have said church-state separa- 
tions did not exist in these situations, and 
it is a real problem, much greater than we 
are giving emphasis to it here, now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Just as the Constitution, 
Mr. Archer, provides for a separation between 
the powers of the church and the state, 
doesn't it also provide for a separation of the 
powers between the national and the State 
governments, so if you did elect a Catholic, 
you wouldn't in effect be giving him the 
right to rule on these different problems? 

Mr. ARCHER. No, but the position of a 
President ought to be known or of a candi- 
date ought to be known before he is voted on. 
That is the issue, and that is the question 
we raise here. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On that point, wouldn't it 
be a mean thing to ask a Catholic candidate 
to make a special statement? Isn't it a fact 
an election is the test of a man's integrity 
and character, and doesn’t the electorate de- 
cide whether they trust this man? If they 
trust him, they wouldn’t need any special 
statement from him. It wouldn't seem to 
have any meaning, would it? 

Mr. ARCHER. How can you learn to trust a 
man without knowing his views on contro- 
versial issues? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Isn't that the point of a 
presidential campaign? 

Mr. ARCHER. That is why we ask these 
questions. 

Representative McCarrnuy. Mr. Bartlett, I 
feel if the questions are truly political ques- 
tions, it is quite in order to ask them. The 
only thing I would object to is the kind of 
implied, if not stated, assumption that a 
Catholic would answer these questions in 
only one way. 

For example, when you raise the question 
as to whether a Catholic candidate for the 
presidency is in favor of boycotting the pub- 
lic schools, you attribute to him a position 
which he may not hold. 

I think the better question is to ask him 
whether he is in favor of public support 
for school construction; or whether he is in 
favor of public support at the Federal level 
for the maintenance of public schools. 
That is a political question. 

You can ask him about an ambassador 
to the Vatican, but this is not a Catholic- 
Protestant position; this is a question of 
national policy. 

As you know, it was Harry Truman who 
recommended that an ambassador be ap- 
pointed, and if someone thought this was 
a great political issue, you could ask it 
along with whether or not you were in favor 
of the recognition of Red China. 

I don’t think the two are comparable, but 
at least they are political questions, and if 
you limit the question to the political area, 
as Dean Sayre indicated, from a Christian 
Scientist, you might want to know his stand 
on public health. You might want to know 
the stand of a Quaker, if he was going to 
be responsible for national defense. Some 
of us wonder about Mr. Benson in charge 
of the Department of Agriculture, These 
are fair questions to ask, I think, as long 
as they are political. 

But, the dispute, it seems to me, the de- 
bate is on the assumptions that go into 
these questions, and we ought to argue 
about the assumptions first before we ask 
the questions. 

Mr. Reston. Isn't the question here the 
basic one that Dean Sayre raised of trust? 
As I understand it, you and Dean Sayre are 
saying, in effect, “We don’t think this is a 
tremendous problem in our country, with 
our Constitution, at this moment in 
history.” 
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Whereas, Mr. Archer and Dr. Mackay are 
saying, “No, we are not willing to have that 
amount of trust.” 

I don't quite understand why you bring 
it down to the Roman Church. For exam- 
ple, I think the Quakers’ position, today, on 
the use of the atomic or hydrogen bomb, 
raises a much sharper conflict than any- 
thing that has been mentioned here today. 

Representative McCartHy. Much more 
pertinent to the current problem. 

Mr. Reston. Much more pertinent to the 
security of the Nation. 

Representative McCarrny. I think you 
are quite right, Mr. Reston. We should 
note one point, however, which has been 
raised by Mr. Archer and by Dr. Mackay, 
that there is no civil obligation on the part 
of Catholics to the Pope as head of Vatican 
City. He has no authority in the way of 
what kind of civil action we may take, ex- 
cepting as it is exerted through moral in- 
fluence and through instruction, as Dean 
Sayre has said, as is true of other religions. 

And the Catholic hierarchy for the most 
part in recent years—I don't know what they 
did in the thirties—but certainly the men 
who are speaking now, the bishops who pro- 
nounced in 1948 pronounce in the same way 
as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Dowl- 
ing and Archbishop Ireland did back at the 
beginning of this century, for a clear separa- 
tion of church and state, which meant that 
they didn’t want political authority to en- 
force religious decrees or religious direction. 

Mr. Reston. Let me ask this just as a 
politician, and this is the thing that bothers 
me about a discussion like this going out all 
over the country: Does this not indeed raise 
the question in people's minds, the lack of 
trust? 

Mr. Spivak. Gentlemen, I am afraid we 
will have to interrupt at this point. This is 
all the time we have this afternoon. 

You have given our audience a great deal 
to think about. I am sure you have made a 
contribution toward better understanding of 
this important issue. 


INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR TUITION 
AND FEES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
the sponsor of S. 868, a bill to provide 
a 30 percent credit against the Federal 
individual income tax for amounts paid 
as tuition or fees to certain public and 
private institutions of higher education, 
I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of the Senate a petition which I have 
received from Mrs. Lee M. Geronime, of 
Henderson, Minn. She and 15 cosigners 
urge Senate support for such proposed 
legislation. 

I understand that the bill referred to 
is pending before the Senate Committee 
on Finance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the peti- 
tion be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp and that it be referred to 
the Senate Finance Committee, as a fur- 
ther expression of the interest of Ameri- 
can citizens in a more equitable tax pro- 
gram, as it relates to the cost of educa- 
tion, either in public or private institu- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, without the signatures attached, 
as follows: 

PETITION 

We, the undersigned, members of your 
constituency, urge you to support Federal 
legislation. providing a tax credit for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees by an indi- 
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vidual to public and private institutions of 
higher education. Such legislation is pro- 
posed in H. R. 1064 and H. R. 765, and in 
more than a score of other bills. We ask 
you to support such tax credit legislation 
for the following reasons: 

1. It will effectively help parents and stu- 
dents pay tuition at the school of their 
choice. 

2. It will help to maintain free enterprise 
in education and in our American economy. 

3. It will ensure for the student some 
measure of freedom of mind and spirit in 
the choice of school. 

4. It is consistent with the American 
democratic principles of freedom and 
equality. 

Marte GERONIME. 

HENDERSON, MINN. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING IN THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States recently 
received a note of historic importance, 
published in our newspapers on Satur- 
day, June 7, from President Kubitschek, 
of Brazil, the most populous and, in 
many ways, the most powerful of our 
sister republics of the Americas. 

One of the things which concerned all 
of us in connection with the recent most 
unhappy attacks upon the person and 
prestige—in terms of his being a rep- 
presentative of the United States—of the 
Vice President was the fact that South 
America is often overlooked in our for- 
eign policy deliberations. One almost 
feels like saying, Here we go again,” and 
that we are about to overlook it again. 
So I think it is very important to all of 
us, especially those who are deeply con- 
cerned with foreign economic policy, as 
Iam, to keep abreast of the situation and 
endeavor to do the things which need to 
be done. 

President Kubitschek makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent comments: 

The propaganda disseminated by the tools 
of anti-Americanism is apparently now di- 
rected toward presenting such supposed mis- 
understandings as actual incompatibility and 
even enmity between the free countries of 
the American community. 


He then goes on to say: 

It appears to me, Mr. President, that it 
would be utterly inconvenient and unfair to 
allow this false impression to prevail, morally 
weakening the cause of democracy, to the de- 
Tense of which we are pledged. 


He then makes this suggestion: 

I might venture at this juncture, however, 
that the hour has come for us to undertake 
jointly a thorough review of the policy of 
mutual understanding on this hemisphere 
and to conduct a comprehensive reappraisal 
of the proceedings already in motion for the 
furtherance of Pan American ideals in all 
their aspects and implications. 


Mr. President, there is a means already 
at hand for accepting the invitation of 
the President of Brazil, which I 
thoroughly endorse and support. Itisa 
meeting of the foreign ministers of the 
American States. Such a meeting is 
called for by the Charter of the Organ- 
ization of American States, signed at 
Bogota on August 28, 1948, which took ef- 
fect December 13, 1951. It is adhered to 
by the United States and by all the Latin 
American countries where the unfor- 
tunate incidents took place. 
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Under article 39 of this charter there 
is provided for the meeting of consulta- 
tion of ministers of foreign affairs 
which shall be held in order to consider 
problems of an urgent nature and of 
common interest to the American States. 

There are grave economic difficulties 
in terms of raw material prices and our 
tariff policies which are near the heart 
of the problems with our sister repub- 
lics. I would very strongly urge our 
Government to undertake the initiative 
suggested by President Kubitschek, in 
calling together a meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the American Republics 
and ourselves. 

I might suggest that Canada also be 
included in such a meeting. We should 
likewise consider the holding of a sum- 
mit conference of all the Western Hem- 
isphere nations, if that should be indi- 
cated to be of value by what occurs at 
the meeting of the foreign ministers, 
We should certainly place in the highest 
priority the welding of closer relations, 
not only in terms of the fraternity 
which is expressed, but also in terms of 
financial and economic interests among 
ourselves and the other republics of this 
hemisphere, as signalized by the sug- 
gestion of President Kubitschek. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON SENATOR 
MONRONEY’S PROPOSAL FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
with respect to the interesting, thought- 
provoking, and constructive idea con- 
tained in the International Develop- 
ment Association proposal of the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], I ask that an editorial pub- 
lished in the Kansas City Times be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Kansas City Times of March 10, 
19581 
MOoNRONEY’s NEw APPROACH TO FOREIGN 
Loans 


It strikes us that Senator MonroNey’s 
proposal for a sort of second-echelon world 
bank deserves serious consideration. It is 
a rare and refreshing these days to 
hear an imaginative idea in the foreign- 
policy field. The Oklahoma Democrat may 
have hit paydirt. 

Monroney conceives of an International 
Development Association which would work 
with the World Bank, He suggests a capital 
stock of $1 billion, 30 percent to be supplied 
by the United States, the remainder by the 
59 other members of the World Bank. Be- 
cause it would be unfettered by the conven- 
tional banking rules of the existing inter- 
national agency, the IDA would in a sense be 
a promotional agency. Its greatest flexibility 
would lie in its ability to lend without a 
Government guaranty, something which the 
World Bank cannot do. 

Like the World Bank, the MONRONEY bank 
would expect repayment. But it would be 
able to gamble a little bit more than the 
larger organization. Furthermore, it would 
deal both in the hard currencies of the mem- 
ber nations and in local currencies. This 
would move into action some of the large 
stockpiles of local moneys that this Nation 
has acquired through sale of agricultural 


luses. 
Specifically, Monroney points to the pro- 
jected development of the six rivers that 
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start in India and Tibet and flow through 
Pakistan. If India were to develop these 
rivers, Pakistan would be deprived of water. 
Engineers of the 2 nations have worked out 
a joint plan for the area, but the $400 million 
program would not meet World Bank re- 

ents. IDA could consider the loan, or 
at least half of it, in conjunction with the 
World Bank, 

Ultimately, the IDA might become the 
agency that could remove from America 
much of the burden of its own foreign grant 
and loan program. It could also stimulate 
the economies of other nations, thus creat- 
ing a great demand for American products 
abroad. 

Of course, there are bugs in the program, 
but those can be worked out. In his pres- 
entation to the Senate, MoNRONEY may have 
tripped a little on his own idealism. But 
at least he was playing a different record. 
We hope more will be heard of it. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torials on the same subject published 
in the St. Louis Post Dispatch and in the 
Kansas City Star, be printed in the REC- 
ord at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
12, 1958] 
IDEA WORTH A HEARING 


A fresh, new idea turns up in Washington 
so seldom that the appearance of a promis- 
ing one is cause for public attention if not 
celebration. Thanks to a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator MONRONEY, of Oklahoma, 
such an idea is before Congress for consid- 
eration in connection with the mutual-secu- 
rity program. 

What Senator Monroney proposes is that 
a sister institution to the World Bank be 
created, to extend loans to underdeveloped 
nations on terms more favorable than the 
World Bank can now approve. He believes 
that these nations ought to be permitted to 
make development plans on a longer basis 
than is possible when the foreign-aid pro- 
gram is geared to year-to-year appropria- 
tions which reflect changing moods in Con- 

ess. 

87 70 start out the International Develop- 
ment Association bank—this is the name 
Senator Monroneyr suggests—the United 
States would provide about $300 million of 
a billion-dollar hard currency capitalization. 
The remaining $600 million would be invested 
by other members of the World Bank, as they 
chose or not to join in the effort. Those 
countries participating which have soft cur- 
rencies would contribute loan funds that 
could be used to purchase local materials 
and to pay for local labor on projects ap- 
proved for financial support by the IDA. 

The basic idea would be to have the IDA 
supplement the World Bank. Insofar as rea- 
sonable a worthy mutual-security project 
would use World Bank loans of hard cur- 
rency. Then soft currencies would be util- 
ized for their appropriate part. Senator 
Mownroney hopes thus to reduce the number 
of outright grants and to increase those 
projects which can be established on a self- 
liquidating basis. 

Senator Monroner’s resolution is not 
something he has just pulled out of a hat. 
He has been testing it on economists, Gov- 
ernment officials, diplomats, and others for 
a year and a half. The response, he reports, 
has been overwhelmingly favorable. Both 
Congress and the White House ought to give 
it a warm and sympathetic hearing. 


[From the Kansas City Star of May 27, 1958] 
THE MONRONEY Bank: A New APPROACH TO 
Am 


When mutual security money becomes the 
topic of the day on the Senate floor, we hope 
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that Senator Minn Monronegy will be in 
there pitching for his proposed Interna- 
tional Development Association. It empha- 
sizes two aspects of mutual security which 
could bear considerably more emphasis— 
the principle of loans instead of grants, and 
the philosophy of international effort rather 
than of an America footing the bills alone. 

Actually both Congress and the State De- 
partment endorsed the loan approach last 
year when the Development Loan Fund was 
first authorized, The fund, admittedly, has 
been slow swinging into action. This year, 
however, Mr. Dulles is back for another $600 
million to be shelled out in repayable loans, 
That, to the taxpayer, is certainly a more 
attractive method of mutual security than 
the shopworn concept of the handout which 
has not been too successful in winning 
friends. 

MoNRONEY would go a step further and 
get the loans on a multilateral basis: The 
feeling toward America in many spots on 
the globe is, we believe, positive evidence of 
the desirability of such a plan, 

Through IDA, which would be a subsid- 
lary of the World Bank, America and other 
nations would work together to finance de- 
velopment projects that under World Bank 
rules are not “bankable.” That means 
IDA would be able to gamble a little bit 
more than the parent bank; and it would 
also be able to offer better terms and cheaper 
interest. This becomes particularly impor- 
tant when you consider the terms offered by 
the Soviet Union, which is underselling 
our Development Loan Fund by as much as 
2 percent. IDA would be in a more competi- 
tive position. 

MoNnRONEY’s association would also put to 
use much of the “soft currency” which 
America and other nations now hold abroad 
but which can be used for only limited pur- 
poses, That would help end much of the 
drain on the scarce dollar. 

We are under no illusions that the Mon- 
RONEY “poor-man’s world bank” is, in its 
present stage of thinking, perfect. For 
more than a year the Oklahoma Democrat 
has been consulting with experts on bank- 
ing and on world affairs. But in a conver- 
sation with a member of the Star’s staff, 
Mownoney freely admitted that his plan is 
far from full development. 

Nor do we imagine that the IDA concept 
could be substituted for the Development 
Loan Fund overnight. Obviously there 
would have to be a period of negotiation 
with other World Bank members. 

Monroney has at least been thinking, a 
process which has not been a favorite avo- 
cation of America's foreign policy people in 
recent times. If his thinking does nothing 
more than elicit Congressional endorsement 
of the multilateral principle for world de- 
velopment, he will have performed quite a 
service. 


TAX LEGISLATION—SUGGESTED 
TAX REDUCTIONS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for not to exceed 8 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly have before it H. R. 
12695, a bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, extending corporate profits 
taxes and excise taxes without any 
amendments. It is highly important 
that the Senate and the country should 
know what the parliamentary situation 
is and what issues are involved. 

The bill was passed by the House Ways 
and Means Committee without any pub- 
lic hearings, as I understand, although I 
believe certain governmental witnesses 
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were heard in private. It was brought up 
for action in the House under what is 
known as a closed rule, which some ir- 
reverently call a gag rule. The rule per- 
mitted a motion to recommit, but did not 
permit a motion to amend the bill sub- 
stantively. The House was therefore 
confronted with the choice of whether it 
would or would not continue the present 
excise taxes and corporation profit taxes, 
but was not permited to vote on the ques- 
tion of whether there should be any 
changes made in the corporation taxes, in 
the income tax, and in the excise taxes. 
In its original form it was passed by the 
House last week. 

I had hoped that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance would hold public hear- 
ings on the measure, because there is a 
very real question as to whether a gen- 
eral tax cut should be carried into effect. 
I believe that hearings on the subject 
would be valuable for the purpose of not 
only informing public opinion but also 
helping to inform Senators. 

This morning, at an executive meeting 
of the Committee on Finance, I made a 
motion that there be 3 days of public 
hearings, to consider the question of 
whether there should be a general tax 
cut. In line with the characteristic 
courtesy of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Brno], the question 
was put to a vote, and my motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 9 to 2. 

I do not think I am betraying any of 
the secrets of the committee in stating 
this fact. It is therefore probable that 
the bill will speedily come before the 
Senate and will merely provide for an 
extension of the existing tax rates, with- 
out any substantive committee amend- 
ments or substitute proposals. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the able Sen- 
ator enlighten his colleague by stating 
the reasons given for holding no public 
hearings in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee as well as in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the other body, as the 
Senator has pointed out? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think probably 
those reasons could better be stated by 
the members of the committee who felt 
there should not be public hearings. I 
might not give a correct interpretation 
of their point of view. I think it is 
better that they should speak for them- 
selves. So far as I am concerned, I felt 
that an issue of this importance should 
be considered in public hearings. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does that mean 
to the Senator from Illinois, who is an 
eminent authority on this subject, that 
there will be no consideration of the re- 
peal of the excise taxes on transporta- 
tion, despite the condition of the Ameri- 
can railroads today? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my intention to 
offer, in the committee, amendments to 
H. R. 12695. The amendments will in- 
clude as one feature, but not the exclusive 
feature, a very great reduction in the 
taxes on transportation, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand 
it then, there will be discussions of 
amendments to the tax law in the com- 
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mittee, even though there will not be 
public hearings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
may say also that I intend to offer these 
amendments on the floor of the Senate 
at a later date. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Knowing of the 
Senator’s characteristic determination 
to go forward with proposals in which 
he believes deeply, I am not surprised by 
his last statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to know 
the Senator from Missouri is not sur- 
prised. I am sure he will continue not 
to be surprised when I press for this 
much needed action. 

AMENDMENT TO H. R. 12695 


Mr. President, I therefore submit an 
amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, to H. R. 12695, the bill which pro- 
vides for a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
effect of my amendment would be to do 
three things, as follows: 

First, to reduce the rate on the first 
$1,000 of taxable income from 20 percent 
to 15 percent for the 1-year period July 
1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. 

Second, to reduce the tax on the first 
$25,000 of corporate income from the 
present 30 percent to 22 percent, or by 
$2,000 on the first $25,000 of corporate 
profits. This is the so-called small busi- 
ness tax relief measure. 

Third, to reduce or repeal certain ex- 
cises, for which I shall give details in a 
few minutes. 

Except for these changes or modifica- 
tions in the bill, my amendment does not 
change the other features of the bill, even 
though the amendment is in the nature 
of a substitute, because that was the 
simplest way in which the amendments 
could be drafted. 

On May 19 of this year I made a 
lengthy speech in the Senate on the ques- 
tion why a tax cut should not be further 
postponed. Earlier I had made speeches 
in February and March. Ido not intend 
to repeat those arguments today. How- 
ever, our economy is in a very serious re- 
cession. I shall not predict the future; 
but even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it will be many months be- 
fore the Nation is again at full employ- 
ment levels. But the day of recovery can 
be hastened by a tax cut. 

Further, a tax cut which had the effect 
of turning the economy around would, in 
my opinion, be less costly in material and 
personal losses, and would mean incur- 
ring fewer risks, than if things were al- 
lowed to drift along as at present. 

We speak of deficits in the Federal 
budget. But we do not seem to be pay- 
ing much attention to the deficits in the 
production of the Nation and in the 
enormous value of material commodities 
which have already been lost because of 
the recession, and of the tremendous 
amount which will be lost in the future, 
unless we take steps to improve condi- 
tions. 

I turn now to the provisions of my 
amendment. 
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PERSONAL INCOME-TAX CUT 


The first of the three major provisions 
in the amendment is to cut the rate on 
the first $1,000 of taxable personal in- 
come from 20 percent to 15 percent for 
the period July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. 
It would be a temporary tax cut unless 
extended by Congress. It is a l-year 
cut. At the present levels of national 
income it would mean an initial revenue 
loss of approximately $3 billion, although 
its eventual cost would be considerably 
less than that. It would mean a cut of 
$50 per person or $100 for those tax- 
payers who file joint returns. 

This tax cut is designed to have the 
greatest possible stimulating effect on the 
economy. It is designed to go to those 
who will spend it rather than to those 
who will save it. More than 40 percent 
of the money value of this cut would go 
to those with incomes below $5,000. An- 
other 50 percent would go to those with 
incomes between $5,000 and $10,000. 

From studies which have been made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, par- 
ticularly the 18-volume study in 1950 of 
family incomes, expenditures, and say- 
ings, we know that families having in- 
comes below $5,000, as a group—I em- 
phasize: as a group—have no savings at 
all, but actually have what are called 
“dissavings.” 

We also know that at the present time, 
those with income’ below $10,000 do not 
have savings of great amounts. It is 
only when incomes exceed $10,000 that 
savings as a proportion of income become 
very high. 

This personal tax cut provision gives 
more of the cut to those with incomes be- 
low $10,000 than does any other serious 
proposal which I have seen. It meets, 
therefore, the argument that a tax cut 
might be saved rather than spent. This 
tax cut proposal is designed to go to low- 
and middle-income groups because the 
lower the income the greater the amounts 
spent rather than saved. Conversely, the 
higher the family income, the greater the 
actual and relative savings. I estimate 
that at least 75 percent of this cut would 
be spent and no more than 25 percent 
would be saved and not reinvested or 
go in taxes. The ultimate stimulating 
effect on the economy, therefore, would 
be to increase our national product by 
approximately three times the amount of 
the tax cut. 

This part of the tax cuts which I am 
proposing amounts to $3 billion. The to- 
tal amounts to $6 billion. If, of this $6 
billion, 75 percent is spent and no more 
than 25 percent is saved and not invested, 
the ultimate effect would be to raise 
the national product by 3 times what 
it would otherwise be, or by $18 billion. 
The effective tax rate on this $18 billion 
would be about 25 percent when Federal, 
State, and local taxes are all taken into 
account. Therefore, $4.5 billion of this 
$6 billion tax cut eventually would be re- 
couped in taxes so that the effective cost 
would be only $1.5 billion. Further, if 
the tax cut had the effect of stimulating 
the economy so that recovery comes 
sooner than it otherwise would, the losses 
would be even less, for at the moment 
our tax revenues are decreasing because 
of the decline in corporate profits and 
personal incomes. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a table 
prepared by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, giving the esti- 
mated distribution of the tax reduction 
from this proposal, to cut the rate on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income from 20 to 
15 percent, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated distribution of personal tax reduc- 
tion which would reduce the rate on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income from 20 to 15 
percent 

—— — $e 


Tax reduction 


Adjusted gross income 
age dis- 
(millions)| tribution 


Under 85,000. 22. 


81, 400 

$5,000 to $10,000. 1, 740 
Over 810,000. 335 
"Rotel ese sd. oc e 3, 475 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
table was prepared earlier in the year on 
the basis of 1958 revenue estimates and, 
therefore, overestimates the loss of reve- 
nue. Because of the decline in national 
income and personal income, my view is 
that the revenue loss will be about $3 
billion rather than $3.4 billion. 

DESIRABLE FEATURES OF PERSONAL TAX CUT 

AMENDMENT 

Apart from the fact that this provision 
would mean a tax reduction for those 
who would spend it rather than for those 
who would save it, it has several other 
desirable features. These are: 

First. It would mean a tax savings of 
$50 per person or $100 for those who file 
a joint return. 

Second. It would provide a benefit for 
filing a joint return to those who have 
taxable income of $2,000 or less. Pres- 
ently, there is no benefit from filing a 
joint return for those with taxable in- 
comes below $2,000, but for those with 
taxable incomes above that amount there 
is a progressive benefit as income in- 
creases. 

Third. It would mean that no one 
would leave the tax rolls as a result of 
this amendment. While the tax paid 
would be lower for everyone now on the 
tax rolls, it would not mean that three to 
four million taxpayers would leave the 
tax rolls only to return again on July 1, 
1959, as a provision which raised the 
exemption for a temporary period would 
mean. 

Fourth. It would give as great or 
greater tax benefit than raising the ex- 
emption from $600 to $700 for those fam- 
ilies with 5 fewer exemptions. 

Fifth. It is a fairer tax cut than that 
which would increase the exemption 
from $600 to $700. In the latter case, a 
man and wife with 3 children would re- 
ceive a tax benefit of $100 if they were 
paying at the first bracket rate. This 
would be the same saving which would 
come by cutting the rate from 20 to 15 
percent on the first $1,000 of taxable in- 
come. However, raising the exemption 
would mean that a man and wife with 
3 children would receive a tax reduction 
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of $150 if they were paying at the 30- 
percent rate, or of $250 if they paid at 
the 50-percent rate. Therefore, the pro- 
vision to reduce the rate in the first 
$1,000 is of greater proportionate benefit 
to low-income groups than raising the 
exemption would be, for raising the ex- 
emption benefits upper-income groups 
more than lower-income groups. 

For those who read the detailed pro- 
visions of tax amendments, I want to 
make one further point. The purpose 
of this personal-tax-cut provision is to 
give a $50-tax reduction per taxpayer 
in the period July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
1959, or $100 toa man and wife. Thus, 
one-half of the $50, or $25, would be 
given in each of these half-year periods. 

The method of giving this $50 reduc- 
tion is to reduce the tax on the first 
$1,000 of taxable income from 20 to 15 
percent for a full year, which has the 
effect of reducing the tax in the year 
from $200 to $150 on the first $1,000. 
However, because a taxable year runs 
from January 1 to December 31, we are 
dealing here with 2 taxable years, 
namely, the periods from January 1, 
1958, to December 31, 1958; and again 
from January 1, 1959, to December 31, 
1959. The method by which the effec- 
tive rate of taxation can be lowered 
from 20 to 15 percent in the 1 year 
period from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
1959, is to reduce the rate from 20 per- 
cent to 17.5 percent in the full 2-year 
period from January 1, 1958, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. That would mean a tax 
reduction of $25 in each of 2 years, or 
a total of $50. Therefore, my amend- 
ment provides for a rate of 17.5 per- 
cent on the first $1,000 in each of 2 
full years. 

However, the withholding provisions 
of my amendment provide that the en- 
tire $50 per taxpayer, or $100 for those 
who file joint returns, will be given to 
the taxpayer in the 1-year period from 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. I men- 
tion this technical problem because 
someone reading the amendment might 
think that it actually reduced the rate 
to only 17.5 percent, instead of 15 per- 
cent, because of the language of the 
amendment. 

SMALL BUSINESS TAX CUT 


Mr. President, the second major item 
in my amendment is a tax cut for small 
business. By reversing the existing nor- 
mal and surtax rates, the effect of the 
amendment would be to reduce the cor- 
porate tax rate on the first $25,000 of 
taxable income by $2,000. It has been 


Sec. 4001: Jewelry selling at retail for $25 or less and the first 


$100 of 0 75 Solling “Sow, of watches and clocks. 
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estimated in the past that the revenue 
losses from this provision of the amend- 
ment would be in the magnitude of $300 
million to $400 million, 

This proposal has been put forward on 
several occasions. It received the en- 
dorsement of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms in 1956, and of the ad- 
ministration at that time. Of course, 
each time it has been offered on the floor, 
the administration has opposed it for 
one reason or another when the chips 
were down and the votes were to be cast. 

The amendment actually changes the 
present rate by establishing a normal 
corporate-income-tax rate of 22 percent, 
as opposed to the existing 30 percent; 
and it establishes a surtax rate of 30 
percent, as opposed to the existing 22 
percent. 

This provision of the amendment pro- 
vides that this rate shall be in effect until 
June 30, 1959, or the date to which we 
are extending corporate-tax rates in the 
bill which will be before us. 

This provision would help small busi- 
nesses, and especially businesses with in- 
comes below $25,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the effect of 
the amendment on taxes of corporations 
with various incomes be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Effect of a normal taz rate of 22 percent and 
asurtaz rate of 30 percent 


Present Proposed Change 
Income tax liabil- | tax liabil- 
subject to | ity (nor- ity (nor- 
normal tax | mal rate mal rate 
and surtax | 30 percent, | 22 percent, Amount Percent 


7 

é 7 

„000 . 8 

2 000 | —4.3 

2.000 8 

J 2.000 8 

i 2, 000 4 

5, 194, è 2,000 | —.0t 
$100,000,000-| 51, 994, 500: | 51, 992, 500 | —2,000 | —.004 

EXCISE TAX CUTS 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The third major 


provision of my amendment is the re- 
peal or reduction of certain excise taxes. 
These are as follows: 

First. Retail excises: These include re- 
peal of the tax on jewelry selling for 
less than $25; repeal of the tax on the 


Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tax cut 
1, RETAILER'S EXCISES 


How collected at present 
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first $100 of the retail price of watches 
and clocks; repeal of the tax on toilet 
preparations; and repeal of the tax on 
luggage, handbags, and wallets. 

Second. Manufacturer’s excises: These 
include reducing the tax from 10 to 5 
percent.on autos and trucks; the repeal 
of the tax on auto and truck parts; and 
the repeal of the tax on refrigerators 
and refrigeration equipment, air condi- 
tioners, electric and gas and oil appli- 
ances, power lawnmowers, light bulbs, 
radios, television sets, phonographs, mu- 
sical instruments, sporting goods—ex- 
cept fishing equipment which is ear- 
marked for conservation purposes, 
cameras, films, household type motion- 
picture projectors, business machines, 
mechanical lighters and pencils, foun- 
tain and ballpoint pens, and matches. 

Mr. President, I may say that if the 
automobile industry is willing to reduce 
its prices by 6 percent between now and 
the time when the bill comes up for con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate I 
shall propose to elimmate completely the 
tax on automobiles, so a total reduction 
of 16 percent on the price of a car at the 
manufacturer's level can be achieved. 
But if the automobile industry continues 
to be obdurate, I shall have to stick to 
only halving the tax on automobiles. 

Third. Excise taxes on facilities and 
services: These include the repeal of the 
admissions taxes, including that on mu- 
sicians; a reduction from 10 to 5 percent 
on long-distance telephone calls, leased 
wires, and so forth; the repeal of the 
10-percent tax on local telephone service; 
a reduction from 8 to 4 percent in the 
tax on wire and equipment services; a 
reduction from 10 to 5 percent on the 
transportation of persons; and repeal of 
the 3-percent excise tax on the transpor- 
tation of property and the 4-cent-per-ton 
tax on the transportation of coal, 

The total revenue losses from these 
excise-tax cuts come to approximately 
$2.6 billion; and there should be added 
to that amount the relatively small costs 
of floor-stock refunds for autos and 
trucks and durable goods and the cost 
of the retroactive provision for the re- 
duction of the excise tax on autos and 
trucks to March 1, 1958. The approxi- 
mate total cost of these excise reductions 
would be from $2.6 billion to 82.7 billion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
setting forth the detailed provisions of 
the excise cuts I am proposing be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


4 Estimated. 
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Excise provisions of proposed Douglas tax cu Continued 
2, MANUFACTURER’S EXCISES 
New 
Item Present rate How collected at present 
rate 
Bec, 4061 2): Passenger automobiles 10 8 (permanent rate 7 percent) Paid 5 manufacturer to Government 
Sec. 4061 fa ) 95 Truck and bus chassis and bodies. 10 percent 
Sec. 4061 (b): Auto parts and accessories (includes parts for | 8 percent (permanent rate 5 percent) see 
trucks). 
Sec. 4111: 


1. Refrigeration equipment, household type. 

2 Air conditioners ss -=-= 
Sec. 4121: Electrical, gas, and oil appliance: 
Sec, 4131: Light bul 
Sec. 4141: Radio and TV, phonographs, ete. 
Sec. 4151: Musical instrumen 


Sec. 4 
1. Cameras and film: 


Sec. 85 Sporting goods —— fishing equipment) ..... 


2 cents per 1,000 but not more than 10 
percent. 
534 cents per 1, 


Paid by manufacturer. 
d 


ccoo eeeeeee 


1 A further cut of 2.5 percent should be conditional on manufacturers reducing prices by approximately 6 percent, 


3. FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Sec. 4231 (1-6): Admissions of all kinds including musicians__| Various (20 percent musicians) ........ is by 3 paying admission; collected 0 8100. 0 
m proprietors, 
„ e 
5 
0 } 517.5 
A Wire and 8 service. RE Panton: 4 
Transportation: 
Bao. 4281: Fa Ä —. 1 D o ĩ rina Paid by person making purchase. Collected by 6 107.5 
transportation company. 
Bec. 4271 (a): 
1. Transportation of property other than o. A ͤ ͤ——.. 22 sires by person making purchase of transporta- } 2 
ion, 
2. Transportation of col. cents per ton 
Total reverme reer / c π -r samen ee 2, 667.0 


funds and the retroactive rate for autos and 


trucks). 


ESTIMATED REVENUE LOSSES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
estimated revenue losses from the entire 
amendment on an annual basis would 
be as follows: 

Proposep Tax Cur AND ESTIMATED REVENUE 
LOSSES 


1. Cut from 20 to 15 percent on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income for 1 year: $3 
billion. 

2. Repeal or reduction of excises (on the 
basis of 1959 fiscal year budget estimates): 
$2,667 billion. 

3. Reducing rate on first $25,000 of corpo- 
rate profits from 30 to 22 percent: $300 mil- 
lion to $400 million. 

4. Floor stock refunds for autos, trucks, 
and durable goods, and a retroactive date 
for autos and trucks to March 1, 1958: $100 
million to $200 million. 

Total revenue losses: 
$6.267 billion. 


Mr. President, from the analysis I have 
had printed in the Recor it will be seen 
that the total cut I am proposing would 
involve, at existing income levels, a re- 
duction of between $6 billion and $6,300 
million, But, on the whole, I believe it 
would mean a cut—in view of the reduc- 
tion of the national income—of only $6 
billion. 

Again, I wish to state that this should 
lead to an increase of approximately $18 
billion in the national income, and that 
the added revenue of all branches of the 
Government from an $18 billion increase 


$6.067 billion to 


in the national income should amount to 
approximately one-fourth of that figure, 
or about $4,500 million, or an offset of 
approximately $4,500 million against the 
apparent loss, at present income levels, 
of $6 billion, so that the net loss would 
be only $1,500 million. So I submit that 
this is a rather cheap way to try to ob- 
tain recovery. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, when H. R. 
8381, the so-called technical amend- 
ments bill, comes before the Senate, I 
intend to propose amendments designed 
to close some of the gaping loopholes in 
the existing tax laws which produce in- 
justices as between persons of identical 
incomes. Those amendments would save 
at least $1 billion a year. I might even 
propose some amendments which would 
save from $1,500 million to $2 billion a 
year. Therefore, by closing these loop- 
holes we could recoup enough revenue to 
make up the remaining $1.5 billion rev- 
enue loss of my $6 billion tax cut pro- 
posal. 

So, Mr. President, very soon we shall 
move into a general consideration of this 
tax question which involves both the 
general issue of tax policy in a period of 
recession or depression and also an at- 
tempt to obtain greater justice and fair- 
ness within our existing tax structure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial from the June 8 issue of the 


Washington Post which calls for major 
tax reduction at this time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Washington Post of June 8, 1958] 

‘THREE YEARS OF STAGNATION? 


The Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
has sounded a much needed note of realism 
in its new survey of the business outlook. 
Without specifically advocating tax reduc- 
tions, the committee makes an excellent case 
for a broad if temporary measure of tax re- 
lief to help accelerate the revival of produc- 
tion. Without it or other herculean measures 
such as a real and. substantial stepup in 
Federal spending, the United States will suf- 
fer 2 and perhaps 3 years of serious stagna- 
tion. In human terms, the committee 
estimates, unemployment will continue at 
present levels or even rise as high as 7 million 
next winter and, not return to acceptable 
levels (of perhaps around 3 million) for 
1 to 2 years. 

For all the administration’s fuzzy talk 
about accelerating expenditures (and its 
seeming horror at the thought of temporary 
Federal deficits), the committee shows that 
the real increase in the Government's con- 
tribution to the national economic consump- 
tion accounts by the end of this year will be 
relatively trifling. It puts the figure at some 
$2 billion, at an annual rate, above the level 
for the first of this year. This, of course, is 
far from enough to offset the great decline in 
business investment spending and exports, 
which could easily ripen into a disastrous, 
confidence-shattering slump in personal 
spending if unduly prolonged, 
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Against this backdrop, the stubborn indif- 
ference with which the House Thursday 
turned aside all efforts to write some measure 
of tax relief into the administration-backed 
bill to extend present excise and corporate 
tax rates was almost incredible. But, since 
Speaker RAYBURN and Chairman Mitts of the 
Ways and Means Committee have effectively 
muzzled their colleagues, it is up to the Sen- 
ate to end the economic policy paralysis for 
which the Democratic leadership and the 
President are equally to blame. There will 
be no help from Senator ByrD’s Finance Com- 
mittee, and only the most adamant stand 
against the present obduracy is likely to be 
effective. 

It might not be amiss, as a last resort, for 
Senators who understand the need for a tax 
cut to block extension of the present corpo- 
rate and excise rates, which automatically 
decline at midnight June 30. A much 
broader measure of relief is of course needed. 
But if a determination to hold fast for at 
least this much did not win some useful 
concessions on other taxes, the automatic 
cuts in a few levies might still be better than 
nothing. At the least, it would dramatize 
the sterility of thought of the neo-Hooverites 
who would continue to gamble with the Na- 
tion’s economic well-being by acting as 
though the recession were none of the 
Government's business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had severally agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the following bills of 
the House: 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates; 

H. R. 5355. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of the 
United Foundation Corp. of Union, N. J.; 

H. R. 5424. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Helms and other employees of the Bureau of 
Public Roads; 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. C. Yarbrough; and 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of Arnie M. 
Sanders. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young; and 

H. R 3679. An act for the relief of the 
E. B. Kaiser Co. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1061) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for 
damage to, or loss of, property or per- 
sonal injury or death, not cognizable 
under any other law; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
LANE, Mr. WILLiIs, and Mr. Porr were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12181) 
to amend further the Mutual Security 
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Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Morcan, Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. ZABLOCKI, 
Mr. Vorys, and Mr. Jupp were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young; 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates; 

H. R. 3679. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on certain claims 
of the E. B. Kaiser Co., of Chicago, III.; 

H. R. 5355. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on certain claims 
of the United Foundation Corp., of Union, 
N. J.; 

H. R. 5424. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Helms and other employees of the Bureau 
of Public Roads; 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. C. Yarbrough; and 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of Arnie 
M. Sanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12540) making appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for cther purposes. 


THE MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the first week of May, prior to 
my return to my home State of Minne- 
sota for the celebration of the Minnesota 
Centennial, I commented in the Senate 
on the many nationality groups and cul- 
tural groups which comprise the popu- 
lation of Minnesota. At that time I 
stated that Minnesota is, in fact, a little 
United Nations, and has approximately 
40 different nationality groups repre- 
sented in the various areas of the State. 

May 11, 1958, marked Minnesota’s 
100th birthday; and the occasion was 
celebrated in Minnesota in a truly mag- 
nificent fashion. 

Prior to the date marking the anni- 
versary of statehood, the Minnesota 
Centennial Committee sponsored what 
is known as the Minnesota State centen- 
nial dinner, on the evening of Thursday, 
May 8, at the Leamington Hotel. The 
program at that dinner was prefaced by 
a very fine, concise, and meaningful mes- 
sage by our Governor, His Excellency 
Orville L. Freeman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Governor’s mes- 
sage be made a part of my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE 

We in Minnesota are proud and happy to 
welcome those distinguished international 
guests who have come to share in the ob- 
servance of our statehood centennial. For 
our century of progress is one of accomplish- 
ment by and for the people of our State, 
made possible in no small measure by the 
great heritage which the people of Minnesota 
share in common with the people of the many 
lands from which their fathers came. 

As we look forward to the years ahead, as 
we gain courage and inspiration from the 
struggles and achievements of the past, we 
know that to an ever increasing degree our 
future is inevitably linked to that of people 
in other lands. Our hopes and our faith 
are directed toward a united effort by the 
people of Minnesota, the people of the United 
States, and the people of the Free World, to 
achieve for ourselves and our posterity a cen- 
tury of progress, prosperity, freedom, and 
peace, 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also call to the attention of the Senate 
the distinguished guests who were in 
attendance at the Minnesota statehood 
centennial dinner. There were a num- 
ber of guests, of honor and distinction, 
particularly from the Scandinavian 
countries. This preliminary occasion, 
prior to the Statehood Day program of 
May 11, was dedicated to our friends of 
Scandinavian ancestry and background, 
Present at the dinner were representa- 
tives from Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of the honored guests 
from those great countries be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL GUESTS, SCANDI- 
NAVIAN COUNTRIES 

Denmark: His Excellency Prime and For- 
eign Minister H. C. Hansen and Mrs. Hansen; 
His Excellency Ambassador Henrik Kauff- 
mann; press attaché, Kai Johansen and Mrs. 
Johansen; Secretary Erik Krog-Mayer, Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. 

Finland: His Excellency Prime Minister 
Reino Kuuskoski and Mrs. Kuuskoski; His 
Excellency Ambassador Johan Nykopp; press 
attaché Max Jakobson and Mrs, Jakobson. 

Iceland: His Excellency Ambassador Thor 
Thors and Mrs. Thors; First Secretary St. 
Hilmarsson, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Norway: Her Royal Highness Princess 
Astrid; His Excellency Prime Minister Einar 
Gerhardsen and Mrs. Gerhardsen; His Excel- 
lency Ambassador Paul Koht; Lord Chamber- 
lain to Her Royal Highness Princess Astrid, 
Odd Gronvold; the honorable lady in waiting 
to her Royal Highness Princess Astrid, Ellinor 
Gronvold; Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Relations, Tor Myklebost; press and 
cultural counselor, Fredrik Wulfsberg and 
Mrs. Wulfsberg; commercial attaché, Kris- 
topher Oddsen, Jr., and Mrs. Oddsen. 

Sweden: His Royal Highness Prince Bertil; 
His Excellency Ambassador Erik Boheman 
and Mrs. Boheman; the Honorable Ove Bor- 
lind, Lord Chamberlain to His Royal High- 
ness Prince Bertil; press counselor, Kjell 
Oberg and Mrs, Oberg: Mr. Allan Kastrup, 
Swedish News Exchange. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I have indicated, Minnesota is made up 
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of people of many nationalities. They 
are not all of Scandinavian descent. As 
a matter of fact, the largest single na- 
tional origin group in our State is the 
German population; in other words, 
those of German descent. During the 
past week, in many parts of our State, 
persons of German background and 
descent have participated widely and en- 
thusiastically. $ 

In order that my colleagues in the 
Senate and those who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD May know of the prepara- 
tions which went into the Minnesota 
statehood centennial, I wish to call to 
the attention of the country the persons 
who were connected with or who held 
responsible positions in the Minnesota 
Statehood Centennial Commission, as 
well as the statehood centennial com- 
mittee chairmen and the county cen- 
tennial committee chairmen. In every 
county of the State there were centen- 
nial committees. Each of the 87 coun- 
ties will celebrate its own centennial. 
Many of the communities, towns, cities, 
and villages will have special celebra- 
tions. 

I cordially invite all my colleagues in 
the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to visit Minnesota this sum- 
mer and to participate in the hospitality 
which will be everywhere abundant and 
ascertainable. 

We are very proud that Minnesota has 
a great recreation area. We are hum- 
bly proud and grateful for our lakes, 
forests, and streams, and for the won- 
derful climate we have in the summer. 
We hope that our fellow citizens from 
every State in the land will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to share with 
us in this our 100th birthday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of officers of the re- 
spective committees I have referred to 
be printed at this point in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA STATEHOOD CENTENNIAL 
CoMMISSION 

Peter S. Popovich, commission chairman. 

Senators: W. J. Franz, Mountain Lake; 
Rudolph Hanson, Albert Lea; Henry Harren, 
Albany; Harold J. O'Loughlin, St. Paul; Harry 
L. Wahlstrand, Willmar. 

Representatives: Harold J. Anderson, Min- 
neapolis; Alf L. Bergerud, Minneapolis; Carl 
M. Iverson, Ashby; Peter S. Popovich, St. 
Paul; William Sorensen, Graceville. 

Public members: Mrs. Lawrence Audette, 
Red Lake Falls; Gerald R. Dillon, Minneapo- 
lis; Aaron Litman, White Bear Lake; Julius 
M. Nolte, Minneapolis; Mrs. Earl Preston, St. 
Paul. 

STATEWIDE CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Agriculture: Theodore H. Fenske, St. Paul. 
Arts: James S. Lombard, Minneapolis. 
Education: Dr. Paul H. Giddens, St. Paul. 
Floyd Olson: George Lawson, St. Paul. 
Historical society: Leonard Lampert, Jr., 

Minneapolis. 

Hospitality: W. J. Madden, Brainerd, 

Library: Anita C. Saxine, Winona. 

Maria Sanford: Senator Elmer L. Anderson, 
St. Paul. 

Military: Maj. Gen. Joseph Nelson, St. 
Paul, 

Promotion: Ray Mithun, Minneapolis. 

Religion: Dr. Henry Allen, Minneapolis. 
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Speakers information bureau: Dr. J. O. 
Christianson, St. Paul. 

Sports: Clifford C. Sommer, Owatonna. 

Stamp: H. W. Hill, Minneapolis. 

Train: John Haines, Minneapolis; John 
Budd, St. Paul. 

Women: Mrs. Donald J. Heng, Minneapolis. 


COUNTY CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Aitkin: Brynolf Peterson, Aitkin. 

Anoka; Carl Eck, Circle Pines. 

Becker: Parnell Sanford, Detroit Lakes. 

Beltrami: Robert Kohl, Bemidji. 

Benton: H. H. Burry, Sauk Rapids. 

Big Stone: James Kaercher, Ortonville. 

Blue Earth: J. George Lynch, Mankato; 
Vern Lundin, Mankato. 

Brown; Waldemar Huevelman, New Ulm; 
Hon, Carl Jensen, Sleepy Eye. 

Carlton: Al Probst, Cloquet. 

Carver: Mrs. Ralph E. Mueller, Hamburg. 

Cass: Louis M. Howser, Pine River. 

Chippewa: Wally Austin, Montevideo. 

Chisago: George W. Larson, North Branch. 

Clay: Glenn E. Johnson, Moorhead. 

Clearwater: Eugene M. Beltz, Bagley. 

Cook: Miss Olga Soderberg, Grand Marais. 

Cottonwood: Vic Faust, Windom. 

Crow Wing: C. R. Gorham, Brainerd. 

Dakota: I. T. Simley, South St. Paul. 

Dodge: Elton Smith, Dodge Center; Al 
Hughes, Dodge Center. 

Douglas: Harold E. Anderson, Alexandria. 

Faribault: Rector H. Putnam, Blue Earth. 

Fillmore: Hon. Moppy Anderson, Preston. 

Freeborn: Dr. Mervin A. Aus, Albert Lea. 

Goodhue: J. M. “Jack” Adams, Red Wing. 

Grant: H. B. Johnson, Elbow Lake. 

Houston: Neal Feuerhelm, Hokah. 

Hubbard: Miss Myrtle Hillestad, 
Rapids. 

Isanti: B. B. Barker, Cambridge. 

Itasca: George A. Rossman, Grand Rapids. 

Jackson: Alvin E. F. Glaser, Lakefield. 

Kanabec: Gust Roehlke, Mora. 

Kandiyohi: Mrs. Oscar Hedin, Willmar. 

Kittson: Vic L. Johnson, Lake Bronson. 

Koochiching: Grover C. Green, Interna- 
tional Falls. 

Lac qui Parle: Melvin Wroolie, Madison. 

Lake: Torstein Grinager, Two Harbors. 

Lake of the Woods: Earl W. Anderson, Bau- 
dette. 

Le Sueur: Hon. Michael McGuire, Mont- 
gomery. 

Lincoln: Adrian Little, Ivanhoe. 

Lyon: Lyle V. Harris, Marshall. 

Mahnomen: Oscar Nelson, Mahnomen. 

Marshall: Harold Sorenson, Warren. 

Martin: D. N. Spee, Fairmont. 

Meeker: Stanley O. Ross, Litchfield. 

Mille Lacs: E. R. Ireland, Onamia. 

Morrison: Hon. Gordon Gerling, 
Falls, 

Mower: Hon, P. J. Holand, Austin. 

Murray: Dean S. Nywall, M. D., Slayton. 

Nicollet: Pred E. Wetherill, St. Peter. 

Nobles: Judge Vincent Hallaren, Worth- 
ington. 

Norman: Mrs. Joel Johnson, Ada. 

Olmsted: Laurel Pennock, Rochester. 

Otter Tail: H. E. Swenson, Fergus Falls. 

Pine: Lee Guptill, Hinckley. 

Pennington: Judge Herman A. Kjos, Thief 
River Falls. 

Pipestone: Hon. Lawrence Cunningham, 
Pipestone. 

Polk: Judge Phil A. Anderson, Crookston. 

Pope: Col. J. H. Peterson, Glenwood. 

Red Lake: Orlo Melby, Oklee. 

Redwood: Wallace Simpson, 
Falls. 

Renville: Ewald Schmechel, Hector. 

Rice: Harry Berg, Faribault. 

Rock: Mrs. A. G. Suurmeyer, Luverne. 

Roseau: Charles Christianson, Roseau. 

North St. Louis: C. R. Raatama, Chisolm. 

South St. Louis: Richard Bardon, M. D., 
Duluth. 

Scott: J. M. Daly, Belle Plaine. 

Sherburne: Charles F. Dare, Elk River. 

Sibley: Hon. August B. Mueller, Arlington. 


Park 


Little 


Redwood 
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Stearns: Hon. Henry M. Harren, Albany. 

Steele: Lloyd Guthier, Owatonna. 

Stevens: Tom Stahler, Morris. 

Swift: Hon, A. I. Johnson, Benson. 

Todd: Hon. William C. F. Heuer, Bertha. 

Traverse: Keith C. Davison, Wheaton. 

Wabasha: Robert Johnson, Plainview. 

Wadena: Donald Brown, Wadena; Theo- 
dore Tofte, Wadena. 

Waseca: Donald C. Brown, Waseca. 

Washington: E. L. Roney, Stillwater. 

Watonwan: Milton S. Wetzel, St. James. 

Wilkin: Mrs. Linna V. Gordhamer, Breck- 
enridge. 

Winona: Lewis I. Younger, M. D., Winona. 

Wright: Robert Bakke, Buffalo. 
eet Medicine: Clara Thorpe, Granite 

alls. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the featured events of the centennial 
celebration was the Minnesota state- 
hood centennial parade. The parade 
started in the downtown district of St. 
Paul and concluded at the State fair 
grounds on Saturday, May 10. The pa- 
rade consisted of four separate sections, 
I believe, and lasted for approximately 
3 hours. It was a wonderful event, and 
was attended by officers of the State 
government, by my senior colleague and 
myself, by members of the Minnesota 
delegation in the House of Represent- 
atives, and by visitors from foreign 
lands and dignitaries who were our 
honored guests. I may add that the 
parade was witnessed by literally thou- 
sands upon thousands of fellow citizens 
in the State of Minnesota. 

We are deeply grateful to the com- 
mittees and the groups that made the 
parade possible. Indeed, I pay my re- 
spects to each and every person who 
participated in this gala event. 

The concluding ceremony was on Sun- 
day, May 11, at Memorial Stadium, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, when Minnesota 
Statehood Day was commemorated. 
The program I hold in my hand de- 
scribes in detail the magnificent and 
moving program of that day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
foreword of the program, which gives 
the message of the day, be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
and also the list of international guests, 
the program, and the names of the 
participants of National, State, and local 
governments. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MINNESOTA STATEHOOD Day 

This is Minnesota’s anniversary of her 
birthdate, the 100th year since America’s 
bright North Star became the 32d State. It 
is significant that we should hold formal 
observance this 11th day in May, for it is 
also Mother’s day. As mother is symbolic 
of hearth and home, so too is our great State 
of Minnesota. It is home to more than 
3 million of us, following in the footpaths 
of our forefathers who pioneered the way 
since Radisson, Groseillers, Father Hennepin, 
De Lhut, Nicollet, Perrot, and others. From 
a wilderness, the pioneers carved first a Ter- 
ritory and then a State. 

Reflect today on the first century of our 
statehood, and at the same time perceive a 
fleeting present. Grasp some of the extraor- 
dinary import of accomplishments and 
changes during that broad expanse of time 
since those early historic years. 

Turning our minds and hearts toward 


the beginning of Minnesota’s next 100 years, 
we dedicate ourselves this Statehood Day, 
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1958, to preserving our priceless heritage, 
consolidating progress so dearly gained, and 
making full use of accumulated knowledge 
that will light the way for future genera- 
tions. 

The bright dawn in Minnesota’s second 
century begins tomorrow. The cornerstone 
of the State's future is laid. With divine 

dance, and the same courage, fortitude, 
and idealism of our forefathers, we con- 
fidently face the future. 

The citizens of Minnesota are exceedingly 
pleased that our distinguished international 
guests today have joined with those from 
the Nation and the State to participate here 
in the observance of this historic occasion, 
the 100th anniversary of Minnesota's state- 
hood: 


CENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL GUESTS 


Her Royal Highness Princess Astrid of 
Norway. 

His Royal Highness Prince Bertil of 
Sweden. 

His Excellency Prime Minister of Norway 
and Mrs. Einar Gerhardsen. 

His Excellency Prime and Foreign Minister 
of Denmark and Mrs. H, C. Hansen. 

His Excellency Prime Minister of Finland 
and Mrs. Reino Kuuskoski. 

His Excellency Baron Silvercruys, Ambassa- 
dor of Belgium. 

His Excellency Henrik de Kauffmann, Am- 
bassador of Denmark. 

His Excellency Ambassador of Sweden and 
Mrs. Erik Boheman, 

His Excellency Ambassador of Yugoslavia 
and Mrs. Leo Mates. 

His Excellency Johan A. Nykopp, Ambassa- 
dor of Finland. 

His Excellency Ambassador of Iceland and 
Mrs. Thor Thors. 

His Excellency Wilhelm Grewe, Ambassador 
of Germany. 

His Excellency Paul Koht, Ambassador of 
Norway. 

The Honorable Minister of Rumania and 
Mrs. Silviu Brucan, 

The Honorable Odd Gronvold, The Lord 
Chamberlain to Princess Astrid. 

Madame Ellinor Gronvold, Lady in Wait- 
ing to Princess Astrid. 

The Honorable Chargé d'Affaires ad interim 
of India and Mrs. H. Dayal. 

The Honorable Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé 
d'Affaires ad interim of Lithuania. 

Mr. Tor Myklebost, head of the press sec- 
tion of the Norwegian Foreign Office. 

Consul General of Norway and Mrs. Thor- 
geir Tobias Siqveland. 

Consul General of Canada and Mrs. Gerald 
Anderson Newman. 

Mr. Ta Tseng Ling, consul general of 
China. 

Mr. Jean Beliard, consul general of France. 

Consul General of Israel and Mrs. David 
S. Tesher. 

Consul General of Italy and Mrs. Giacomo 
Profili. 

Acting Consul General of the Netherlands 
and Mrs. W. H. Lambooy. 

The Honorable Ove Borlind, lord chamber- 
lain to Prince Bertil of Sweden. 

Counselor of the Greek Embassy and Mrs, 
Phedon Annino Cavalierato. 

Dr. Anatol Dinbergs, counselor of the Lat- 
vian Legation. 

Counselor of the Swedish Embassy and Mrs. 
Kjell Oberg. 

Counselor of the Norwegian Embassy and 
Mrs. Frederik S. Wulfsberg. 

Counselor of the British Embassy and Mrs. 
L. C. Glass. 

Mr. Toshiro Shimanouchi, counselor of 
the Japanese Embassy. 

Dr. Karl Wolf, consul of Austria. 

Consul of Germany and Mrs. Hans-Joa- 
chim Theusner. 

Mr. Sean Gerard Ronan, consul of Ireland. 

Mr. Enrique Suarez de Puga y Villegas, 
consul of Spain, 
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Consul of Sweden and Mrs. Gosta Ludvig 
Sebastian af Petersens. 

Mr. Stefan Hilmarsson, first secretary, Em- 
bassy of Iceland. 

Mr. Hassib El Abdullah, first secretary, 
Embassy of Lebanon, 

Mr. Erik Krog-Meyer, secretary, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of Denmark. 

Press Secretary of the Finnish Embassy 
and Mrs, Max Jakobson. 

Press Attaché of Denmark and Mrs. Kal 
Johansen. 

The Honorable F. L. Jobin, Minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Province of Manitoba. 

The Honorable S. Juba, mayor of the city of 
Winnipeg. 

PROGRAM 

Master of ceremonies: Cedric Adams. 

Overture to Candide: Leonard Bernstein 
(Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Gerard 
Samuel, conductor). 

Presentation of the colors. 

The National Anthem. 

Invocation by the Reverend Vincent J. 
O'Connell, S. M., chaplain, house of repre- 
sentatives. 

Introduction of Congressional and State 
officials by the Hon. Peter 8. Popovich. 

Greeting from royalty and other interna- 
tional guests. 

Greetings by the Honorable Orville L. Free- 
man, Governor. 

They Named It Minnesota (official centen- 
nial song), Sid Lippman, Sylvia Dee. 

This Is My Country, Raye Jacobs (Apollo 
Club of Minneapolis, James S. Allen, con- 
ductor). 

Presentation to Governor Freeman of al- 
bum, first day issuance of the commemora- 
tive stamp, by the Honorable Edson O. Ses- 
sions, Deputy Postmaster General. 

Minnesota: Giant From the Wooded Earth, 
Herbert Krause (Mr. Walter Abel, Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra). 

Introduction of former Minnesota govern- 
ors, 

Miss Judy Garland: Selection of favorites 
(Buster Davis, conductor). 

Introduction of other distinguished former 
Minnesotans: Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president, 
Associated Universities, Inc.; Dr. Paul Klop- 
steg, associate director for research, National 
Science Foundation; and president-elect, 
American Assoclation for the Advancement 
of Science; Mr. Carrol M. Shanks, president, 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of America; 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, supreme commander, 
Allied Powers Europe. 

Dance overture: Paul Creston (Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra). 

Address by the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State. 

Hail, Minnesota: Apollo Club. 

Benediction by the Reverend Clifford A. 
Nelson, chaplain of the Senate. 

God Bless America: Irving Berlin (Miss 
Judy Garland, Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra). 

Distinguished national personages, former 
Minnesotans and Minnesotans: The Honor- 
able John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
and Mrs. Dulles; Walter Abel; Dr. Lloyd v. 
Berkner; Sylvia Dee; Judy Garland; Dr. Paul 
E. Klopsteg; Herbert Krause; Sid Lippman; 
Gen. Lauris Norstad; Edson O. Sessions; 
Carrol M. Shanks. 

Minnesota Supreme Court: Roger L. Dell, 
chief judge. 

Associate judges: Frank T. Gallagher, 
Thomas Gallagher, Oscar R. Knutson, Leroy 
E. Matson, William P. Murphy, Martin A. 
Nelson. 

Minnesota Congressional delegation: Sen- 
ator Epwarp J. THYE, Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY. 

Representatives: ALBERT H. Gum, first 
district; Joseph P. O'Hara, second district; 
Roy W. Wier, third district; Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, fourth district; Walter H. Judd, fifth 
district; Fred Marshall, sixth district; H. Carl 
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Andersen, seventh district; John A. Blatnik, 
eighth district, and Mrs, Coya Knutson, ninth 
district. 

Minnesota elected officials: Orville L. Free- 
man, Governor; Karl F. Rolvaag, Lieutenant 
Governor; Joseph L. Donovan, secretary of 
state; Stafford King, auditor; Val Vjornson, 
treasurer; Miles Lord, attorney general; Sen- 
ator Thomas P. Welch, president pro tempore 
of the Minnesota Senate; Representative A. I. 
Johnson, speaker of the Minnesota House of 
Representatives. 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission: Ewald W. Lund, Paul A. Rasmussen, 
Hjalmar Petersen. 

Former governors of Minnesota (living): 
J. A. A. Burnquist, J. A. O. Preus, Hjalmar 
Petersen, Elmer A. Benson, Harold E. Stassen, 
Edward J. Thye, Luther W. Youngdahl, 
O. Elmer Anderson. 


Minnesota Statehood Centennial Commis- 
sion: 

Senators: W. J. Franz, Rudolph Hanson, 
Henry Harren, Harold J. O'Loughlin, Harry 
L. Wahlstrand. 

Representatives: Harold J. Anderson; Alf 
L. Bergerud; Carl M. Iverson; Peter S. Popo- 
vitch, chairman; William Sorensen. 

Public members: Mrs. Lawrence Audette, 
Gerald R. Dillon, Aaron Litman, Julius M. 
Nolte, Mrs. Earl Preston. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I have stated, May 11 marked Minne- 
sota’s 100th birthday. Throughout our 
100 years as a State, and before that as 
a Territory, Minnesota has been noted 
for her sturdy and self-reliant citizens. 
Indeed, the pioneers and their descend- 
ants erected a high civilization that has 
contributed much to the formation of a 
liberal and democratic society. 

Our civilization is partly of the fron- 
tier and partly a heritage from the 
varied European societies from which 
our ancestors came. 

I would note, however, that all the 
people of Minnesota are not of Euro- 
pean background. We are very proud 
of our people who have come to us from 
areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
We have many people of Asian back- 
ground and ancestry and many American 
Negroes. We feel they have made valu- 
able contribution to the political, social, 
and economic institutions of our State. 

The history of Minnesota forms an 
important part in the epic history of 
the United States. Most history, of 
course, is initially local history, and in 
this broad and varied land we inevitably 
view the national scene from our own 
locality. Local concerns have often ap- 
peared to be as important to our citizens 
as national events, and, indeed, many of 
the most celebrated happenings in his- 
tory have been essentially local in nature. 

What was more peculiarly a local event 
than the massacre of the Viking explora- 
tion party in Minnesota in 1362, 130 years 
before Columbus, or the landing of the 
original settlers at Jamestown, Va., in 
1607, or the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass., 
in 1620. These events are rightly re- 
garded as epochal happenings in our na- 
tional history; still they were but local 
incidents. So it was with the settlement 
of our country, and many of the local 
incidents are now forgotten, but they 
were equally important in the formation 
of our Nation. 

The problems faced by the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth were not essen- 
tially different from those faced by the 
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pioneers of most other American com- 
munities. All the pioneers who helped 
settle our land went through roughly 
the same experiences. Forests had to 
be cleared, crops raised, and Indians 
fought or conciliated everywhere. The 
hero of the story was the ordinary in- 
dividual who had the courage to go 
into a new environment and to try to 
make it a suitable place for himself 
and his family. Men invariably found 
themselves on intimate terms with their 
environment, and at times they received 
cruel and challenging treatment from 
this environment. Class distinction 
based on wealth or education were not 
completely erased; nevertheless, the 
frontier was a great leveler. It was a 
potent force that helped make America 
more nearly a classless society than 
other nations. Equality before the law 
and equality of opportunity were ideals 
readily accepted in the frontier sur- 
roundings. 

While most of Minnesota’s develop- 
ment has occurred in the past 100 
years, its history extends back almost 
3 centuries. Our State ranks 11th in 
size among the States, extending 400 
miles from north to south, and 240 
miles in average breadth. It stands at 
the center of the North American Con- 
tinent and at the top of the Republic. 
Like most States, Minnesota includes 
many diverse people living in a variety 
of surroundings. More than 12,000 
lakes testify to the fact that during the 
past ages four great ice-sheets came 
down from the north. In the north- 
east are ridges, almost mountains, cov- 
ered with evergreen forests; to the south 
along the Mississippi are stands of hard- 
woods; and west and north the prairie 
stretches into the Red River Valley. 

When the early explorers and fur 
traders came in the middle of the 17th 
century, they found 2 very different types 
of Indian culture. In the northern and 
eastern forests were the Chippewa—a 
forest people. In the west, on the 
prairie, were the Sioux or Dakota— 
hunters of buffalo. 

The area was originally under French 
rule, then Spanish. In 1763, the British 
took possession, and for half a century 
the British fur barons controlled the 
region. Yankee fur traders, however, 
soon appeared. By the treaty of 1783, 
which acknowledged the independence 
of the United States, northeastern Min- 
nesota became American territory, and 
in 1803, the United States acquired the 
western part of the State as a part of 
the Louisiana Purchase. Fort Snelling, 
built in 1819, was for many years the 
northwesternmost post of the United 
States Army and the center of the fur 
trade. In 1832 Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
geologist and explorer of Indian legends, 
found the source of the Mississippi at 
Lake Itasca. Schoolcraft’s books on 
Indian folklore later became the basis 
for Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Economically, the territory’s early ac- 
tivities centered about the fur trade. 
Oxcart trains of 50 to 100 carts brought 
the furs in wholesale lots from the Red 
River country and traveled back and 
forth between Fort Snelling and the Sel- 
kirk settlements in Canada. 
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Many of the traders were remark- 
able men, equally at home in the woods 
and in the duties of forming a govern- 
ment and building a civilization. Fur 
traders helped the missionaries translate 
the Bible and other books into the In- 
dian languages. The famous trader, 
Henry H. Sibley, became the first Terri- 
torial delegate to Congress and after- 
ward Governor. Martin McLeon, an- 
other trader, wrote the first Minnesota 
law for public education. 

Another important influence on the 
region were the missionaries, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant. St. Paul takes its 
name from a log church established in 
1840 by Father Lucian Galtier. 

It was not until the late 1840’s that 
the first significant wave of settlers came 
to Minnesota—lumbermen from Maine, 
farmers from the mid-Atlantic States, 
tradesmen, and craftsmen from the 
cities. Before they numbered 5,000, the 
settlers began to ask for an independent 
government. When the State of Wiscon- 
sin was created in 1858, the people of 
Minnesota elected Henry H. Sibley as 
their Territorial delegate to Congress, 
claiming that the old Territory of Wis- 
consin still existed. When Sibley got to 
Washington, somewhat to his surprise 
Congress actually seated him. On March 
3, 1849, the law creating the Territory of 
Minnesota was signed, 

Meantime, land for settlement had 
been acquired by treaty from the Sioux 
and Chippewa. Steamboats had become 
a regular sight on the Mississippi, bring- 
ing settlers and leaving with loads of 
flour. Merchant milling began in 1854 
at the Falls of St. Anthony; other mills 
sprang up along nearly every river and 
creek. Streams were choked with logs, 
the sawmills were taxed to supply lum- 
ber for houses. By 1856, there were 253 
Minnesota post offices. The boom was 
on. 


This period just before Minnesota ac- 
quired statehood was an interesting and 
picturesque time. Immigrants were re- 
cruited from Great Britain, Canada, Ire- 
land, Germany, and Scandinavia by the 
booster William G. Le Duc, who kept the 
presses busy printing guidebooks about 
the Territory. Minnesota, the Lily of the 
West, was a popular song, and the Min- 
nehaha waltz or polka was the rage in 
dancehalls of the East. 

Sharpers also flocked in, claiming in- 
side information on future railroad 
routes. Surveying parties set out in the 
dead of winter staking claims to vacant 
prairie land. Maps were issued by real 
estate operators showing totally imagi- 
nary towns, complete with nonexistent 
railroad, town square, churches, schools, 
and houses. When the would-be settler 
finally arrived at the “town” he fre- 
quently found himself in the midst of 
open fields. Yet, nothing seemed to dis- 
courage those who expected to find a 
paradise in Minnesota. Every steamboat 
brought more. When the Territory took 
its first census in 1857, it disclosed the 
presence of 150,000 settlers. Statehood 
was already in the air. 

In the nationwide business panic of 
1857, the Minnesota boom collapsed. In 
some ways the disaster was a blessing in 
disguise, for the people turned imme- 
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diately to farming the land in earnest; 
by the following spring of 1858, the cul- 
tivated acres in the Territory had more 
than doubled. Minnesota was admitted 
to the Union on May 11, 1858. 

Rival conventions, Democratic and Re- 
publican, met in separate sessions at St. 
Paul in July 1858, producing two drafts 
of a State constitution, which turned out 
to be different in their phrasing. It 
never was determined which of the two 
was Official. Minnesotans were in too 
great a hurry to form a State govern- 
ment to let that question hold up their, 
admission to the Union. 

Mr. President, the years since 1858 
have been important in our national de- 
velopment as well as in the growth of 
our State. With the admission of Min- 
nesota to the Union, the voting balance 
between the North and South in the 
United States Senate, which had been 
upset by the admission of California in 
1850, was further weighted in the favor 
of the North. Soon Minnesotans, in com- 
pany with other Americans, were in- 
volved in the Civil War. Deprived of its 
normal military forces, the State became 
the prey of Indian attacks. Once more 
Minnesotans were reminded that they 
were not far from the frontier. 

The years following the Civil War 
were in general years of fairly peaceful 
development for our country. The fron- 
tier was receding farther west each year, 
until in 1890 it was no longer recognized 
as a definite line on the map by the 
United States Census Bureau. The Na- 
tion as a whole was becoming increasing- 
ly settled and industrialized. Railroads 
began to span the country and open new 
markets for its produce. The era after 
the Civil War was in many ways charac- 
terized by great material advances. In 
these years, untroubled by European wars 
or industrial depressions, Americans on 
the whole felt pretty optimistic about the 
future. There was much talk about the 
material progress the Nation was mak- 
ing. Progress was regarded as something 
inevitable and eternal. Nothing much 
seemed to need to be done about it. It 
would just happen if the Government 
would let everyone alone and let things 
take their course. The heroes of the day 
were the industrialist and the financier. 

At the same time, people in predomi- 
nantly agricultural States such as Min- 
nesota began to question this version of 
progress. They did not think the spread- 
ing railroad systems, owned by absentee 
eastern investors, should be allowed to 
charge whatever the traffic would bear. 
Mutterings of discontent began to be 
heard on the American scene and a new 
political movement began to take shape, 
Its followers claimed that they were the 
true believers in progress. The term 
“progress” took on social connotations. 

It is usual, when reviewing history, to 
talk about progress. We have made a 
sort of national cult out of progress. 
Practically everyone, no matter what 
else he believes, believes in progress. 
Practically no one believes in standing 
still. Like the land boomers who helped 
settle our State a hundred years ago, we 
inveterately believe that greater things 
are always ahead. 
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One way in which to measure prog- 
ress, of course, and the most obvious 
way, is by the increase in the material 
wealth of a community. Impressive 
figures could be produced to show that 
our State has, indeed, progressed might- 
ily since 1858. In 1860, for instance, 
there were 172,000 people in the State; 
in 1950, there were 2,982,000. In 1858, 
the State was still on the Indian fron- 
tier; today, it is in the modern machine 
age. In 1858, the railroad had not yet 
reached Minnesota, and farmers had to 
depend on horses or oxen to get their 
crops to river towns for transportation 
to St. Louis and other centers; today 
transcontinental railroads and airlines 
connect the State with the most remote 
portions of the country. In 1858, the 
flour milling industry had not yet been 
revolutionized by the new process of 
milling: The Washburns and Pillsburys 
were already on the scene, but they had 
not yet made Minneapolis the premier 
flour milling city of the Nation. 

Another type of progress, however, 
cannot be so readily measured by statis- 
tics. This type of progress might be 
termed intellectual and moral progress. 
If we had to provide statistics, perhaps 
we might say that there were so many 
more schools and so many more churches 
in Minnesota in 1958 than there were in 
1858, but that would not necessarily 
prove anything. We would also have to 
prove in some way that there had been 
an equal advance in knowledge and tol- 
erance and appreciation of the other fel- 
low’s point of view during these years. 
We would have to discern a more gen- 
eral dedication to the American prin- 
ciple of liberty under law. We would 
have to demonstrate that the citizens of 
our State were still advancing toward the 
governmental ideal set forth in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and in our 
Constitution. 

One of the most important economic 
influences in the early development of 
the State was the coming of the rail- 
road. In 1862, the year of the Sioux 
raids on the Minnesota Valley, the 
State’s first woodburning locomotive, the 
William Crooks, began operating be- 
tween St. Anthony and St. Paul. By 
1870, there were nearly 1,000 miles of 
railroad in the State, and the population 
had leaped to nearly half a million. 

One of the great industrial barons of 
the period—a folk hero to some, a ruth- 
less monopolist to others—was the Min- 
nesota railroad builder, James J. Hill. 
Hill’s association with Minnesota began 
when he came to St. Paul at the age of 
18 from Canada. He had evidently 
planned to continue westward to the 
Pacific from St. Paul in a Red River 
cart-train, with the intention of sailing 
to China or India. Finding that he had 
come too late for the last trip of the 
year, however, he was forced to stay. In 
St. Paul he found work as a shipping 
clerk on the wharves, and made the city 
his home for the rest of his life while 
he built a mighty transportation system. 

Next to the Christian religion and the 
common schools, no other single work enters 
into the welfare and the happiness of the 
people to the same extent as the railroad— 


Hill once declared. For a time most 
Americans agreed with him. Railroads 
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were universally regarded as harbingers 
of progress and civilization. Every 
newly settled region eagerly sought to 
be included on some railroad right-of- 
way. As the American people turned 
to the problem of settling the trans- 
Mississippi West after the Civil War, 
they naturally saw the problem prin- 
cipally as one of railroad construction. 
The trans-Mississippi frontier was a 
railroad frontier, unlike the East, which 
developed before there were many rail- 
roads. 

Every area’s economy is ultimately 
based on people, and one of the problems 
in developing Minnesota was recruiting 
labor to work in the State’s industries, 
and finding farmers to settle on its land 
and grow its crops. 

As in many of the other Middle West- 
ern States, of course, there was a strong 
New England element represented in the 
settlement of Minnesota. There is a 
notable New England flavor to many 
Minnesota towns. Other settlers came 
from the Middle States. 

The most important source of Minne- 
sota’s present population, however, was 
immigration. Some of the State’s ear- 
liest immigrants came down from the 
Selkirk settlements in Canada, for ex- 
ample. Probably we do not always real- 
ize how important a role Canadian mi- 
gration has played in the development 
of our country. Canadians and Ameri- 
cans have been passing back and forth 
freely over our common border ever since 
the country was founded. 

Most of the immigrants, however, 
came from Europe. The period follow- 
ing the Civil War was one of relatively 
free immigration and many new settlers 
came from overseas. A concerted cam- 
paign to advertise Minnesota abroad was 
organized. The railroads and the State 
board of immigration sent agents to 
Europe and issued pamphlets in many 
languages attempting to interest immi- 
grants in the opportunities to be found 
here. By 1870, Europe had sent 50,000 
Germans and 60,000 Scandinavians, and 
this migration continued for many 
years. According to census figures in 
1890 and 1900 Germans were arriving in 
larger numbers than any other national 
group. By 1910, however, they were dis- 
placed by the Swedes. 

These descendants of the Norsemen 
and these sturdy Teutons who came after 
the Civil War very largely made the State 
what it is today. They worked in the 
woods and mines and on the farms, 
bringing their songs and legends and a 
strong tradition of personal independ- 
ence and social cooperation. The Scan- 
dinavians introduced the farmers’ coop- 
erative, in which Minnesota leads the 
Nation. 

At one time the people of Minnesota 
were 71 percent foreign-born. Today the 
proportion is less than 15 percent, of 
which almost half are still Scandinavian. 
The Scandinavians gave the State Gov- 
ernors Johnson, Nelson, and Olson, and 
Representative Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
as well remembered in Minnesota in his 
own right as his son who flew the At- 
lantic in 1927. A recent mayor of Minne- 
apolis, Eric G. Hoyer, was born in Swe- 
den. Among the Germans was Frederick 
Weyerhauser, the lumber king. 
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The people of the Middle West have at 
times been reputed to be isolationist in 
their thinking. Certainly, the environ- 
ment of the early settlers often presented 
such overwhelming problems that every- 
thing else appeared of minor significance. 
But no commonwealth most of whose 
original residents have come directly 
from Europe can be regarded as being 
culturally isolated. The European cul- 
tural impress is notably strong in Min- 
nesota. 

Minnesota, like the rest of the country, 
experienced its 19th century economic 
ups and downs. The depression of 1873 
struck the State particularly hard. Du- 
luth, which had been enjoying a specu- 
lative railroad boom, became almost to- 
tally bankrupt within a few days, and 
suffered a drop in population from 5,000 
to 1,300. Added to these difficulties was 
a plague of grasshoppers, By 1876 the 
grasshoppers had not only devoured 
every leaf and spear of wheat in the 
western and southwestern counties, but 
ate clothing and wood as well. 

Railroad building resumed after the 
panic, and the early lines were formed 
into great competing systems, By 1885, 
after the Twin Cities were connected with 
the Pacific coast by rail, the population 
passed the 1 million mark. A new racial 
strain was added. Many of the new- 
comers came from Ireland, and shelter 
was found for them in immigrant houses 
which Archbishop John Ireland, organ- 
izer of the Catholic colonization bureau, 
helped to provide. Whole towns were 
developed under the auspices of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, and the railroads helped 
develop others. 

More than once the State has enjoyed 
get-rich-quick hopes, only to find that 
real prosperity lay in another direction. 
So it was with the mineral resources. 
An overly optimistic belief that gold 
could be found in the State delayed de- 
velopment of Minnesota’s iron deposits, 
The first ore found on the Mesabi Range 
was not thought good enough to warrant 
mining, but by 1895, 20 mines were pro- 
ducing nearly 3 million tons. By the 
1920’s Minnesota supplied three-fifths of 
the Nation’s iron ore. 

Many of the State’s original Finnish 
settlers were recruited originally to work 
in the iron mines—most took to farming 
rather than mining. By this time much 
of the northwoods had been cut over, 
and many Finns settled on low-cost 
homesteads. The going was hard. The 
ground was difficult to clear, and a lan- 
guage barrier separated them from their 
neighbors, 

Meantime, Minnesota was progressing 
economically in other ways. Thomas B. 
Walker, who came to Minnesota in 1862 
as a surveyor for the St. Paul & Duluth 
Railroad, bought great tracts of pine 
in Cass County and became a leader in 
the lumber industry. For many years 
the North Star State was a leading pro- 
ducer of lumber. In Minneapolis the 
genius of a French immigrant, Edmund 
La Croix, enabled the flour mills to over- 
come an obstacle which temporarily 
threatened the prosperity of the prairie 
farmers. 

As the spring wheat of Minnesota 
came into competition with the winter 
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wheat grown elsewhere, the flour made 
from the spring wheat was found to be 
darker and inclined to be speckled. La 
Croix, a member of a French family 
which had come in the 1860's, developed 
a process which eliminated the difficulty. 
Through the use of the middlings puri- 
fier, vast stretches of the northwest were 
opened for the growing of wheat, which 
could be milled into the whitest of flour. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
was a severe, if temporary, setback to 
Minnesota, as traffic from the Orient no 
longer flowed from the Pacific coast to 
the Atlantic through Duluth. In later 
years the development of barge traffic 
on the Mississippi has checked high 
freight rates by rail, and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and Duluth have grown stead- 
ily as distribution centers. When the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is completed, Minne- 
sota once more will be able to ship the 
products of the northwest region direct 
to European ports. 

The growth of the meatpacking in- 
dustry in the late 19th century was re- 
sponsible for more labor recruiting. By 
1900, the meatpacking houses also 
needed European labor. Workers were 
recruited in the Balkans, Poland, Lith- 
uania, and elsewhere, until the whole 
map of Europe was represented in Min- 
nesota. 

One aspect of Minnesota history has 
been the commercial rivalry of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The idea that the 
two cities might merge would doubtless 
still be rejected with a strong show of 
local pride. St. Paul, the river port, and 
Minneapolis, the manufacturing center, 
continue to be rivals today, as they were 
in 1890, when so many local residents 
tried to falsify the Federal census in the 
Twin Cities that it had to be taken over. 

In the census of 1950 the State’s popu- 
lation reached 2,982,000. In the previous 
census, the town population of Minne- 
sota had for the first time equaled the 
rural population. This had come as a 
result of a remarkable rise in the State’s 
varied and diverse industries, but per- 
haps more important, as a result of farm 
mechanization. Minnesota today is 
noted for manufactured dairy products, 
malt liquors, pulp and paper, canning, 
linseed and soybean oil, cake and meal, 
foundry and machine-shop products, 
electrical goods, and mining, as well as a 
vast number of varied agricultural and 
forest products. There has also been a 
rapid development in electric light and 
power. 

In the development of Minnesota's 
economy, organized labor has held an 
important place. The excellent quality 
of Minnesota craftsmen and skilled ma- 
chinists is widely known. Minnesota was 
fortunate to receive highly skilled immi- 
grants to augment its labor supply. 

Blessed by clean leadership, organized 
labor in Minnesota has succeeded over 
the years in ameliorating the lot of the 
worker in mine and forest and factory. 
It has helped to spread the benefits of 
industrialization to all classes. But, most 
important of all, it has succeeded in 
bringing a new dignity to working people 
by enabling them to speak with an equal 
voice in economic, social, and community 
affairs. 
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Such labor leaders as E. G. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor from 1911 to 1935, and George 
Lawson, secretary of the federation from 
1914 to 1953, left the stamp of their 
characters on unionism in the State. 

The first organized labor activity re- 
corded in Minnesota was a strike of 
journeyman tailors of St. Paul in the 
fall of 1854, although the first actual 
union was not started until 1856, when 
the printers organized. The first con- 
tinuous labor movement in Minnesota 
began about 1867 with the organization 
of the Plasterers’ Union in St. Paul. 

After a hundred years, Minnesota 
finds herself in a new atomic age. 
Great changes have come to our State, 
as they have to the rest of the world. 
Sometimes perhaps we fear that the 
changes have come at too rapid a pace. 
It is sometimes feared that human in- 
telligence, which has made these 
changes possible, may have created a 
Frankenstein monster in the form of 
mass weapons which will destroy our 
civilization. 

Despite these stirrings of doubt con- 
cerning the promise of continued prog- 
ress, we do not doubt the power of hu- 
man intelligence to find solutions for 
our problems. We continue to believe 
in the ultimate power of reason in hu- 
man affairs. We place the blame for 
our violent and irrational world on the 
fact that passion and violence tempo- 
rarily blind men to the dictates of rea- 
son and morality. We are convinced 
that after passion and violence have 
subsided, reason will reassume its sway. 

At the heart of our faith in progress 
is our faith in education. Minnesotans, 
like other Americans, believe that prog- 
ress can only come through individual 
enlightenment. Minnesota, with her 
great public-school system and her 
great State university, can proudly say 
that she has helped point the way to a 
greater and more abundant life. 

Those who assess the American story 
would do well to seek the secret of our 
amazing development in public and pri- 
vate education. 

As in most of the other States formed 
from the public domain, schools were 
provided for by Federal land grants at 
the time the region was settled. The 
Minnesota public-school system dates, 
therefore, from the first year of the Ter- 
ritory, 1849. At the time Minnesota was 
settled our country was experiencing the 
great common school revival of the 19th 
century, and Minnesotans, like other 
Americans, placed unbounded faith in 
education. Equally great was the en- 
thusiasm of the settlers who poured into 
the State from Europe during the late 
19th century. The early immigrants of 
Minnesota were, for the most part, liter- 
ate people. Many had read about the 
State in guidebooks scattered over Eu- 
rope, and all were eager for more educa- 
tion for themselves and their children. 
It is largely in the schools that Minne- 
sota has made what many consider its 
chief contribution to the country as a 
whole—progress in the art of learning 
to live together. 

In addition, the parochial and private 
schools, particularly Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran, through the high-school level, 
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have made an important educational, 
financial, and cultural contribution to 
Minnesota. 

When Minnesota became a Territory 
in 1849, Congress granted two sections 
in each township for school aid. Some 
of these grants, in the northern part of 
the State, later proved to be worth mil- 
lions in timber and iron. 

The first session of the new State Leg- 
islature of Minnesota in 1858 provided 
for establishment of the present public- 
school system and for three State normal 
schools—only 20 years after Massachu- 
setts, following the lead of Horace Mann, 
had established the first normal school 
in the United States. These teacher- 
training schools were opened at Winona 
in 1860, Mankato in 1868, and St. Cloud 
in 1869. 

Three more normal schools were estab- 
lished later, at Moorhead in 1888, Duluth 
in 1902, and Bemidji in 1919. In 1921 
these schools were redesignated as State 
teachers colleges and in 1957 as State 
colleges. The Duluth Teachers College 
has been converted into a branch of the 
State University. 

The oldest college in Minnesota, Ham- 
line University, a Methodist school, was 
founded at Red Wing in 1854, where it 
continued until 1869, when it suspended 
for 11 years. Later the institution was 
reestablished in St. Paul. St. John’s 
University was founded by Roman Catho- 
lics at Collegeville in 1858. Gustavus 
Adolphus College, founded at Red Wing 
in 1862, had for its aim the education of 
Swedish-American Lutheran youth. 

The University of Minnesota, like the 
common schools, had its origin in Terri- 
torial days, in a provision for its estab- 
lishment passed by the second session of 
the Territorial legislature. It opened in 
November 1851, in a white two-story 
frame building near Richard Chute 
Square in St. Anthony. In 1885, the uni- 
versity was moved to the east bank of the 
Mississippi River. It suspended opera- 
tions during the Civil War and it was not 
until 1868 that a new charter was 
granted by the legislature and_ classes 
were resumed. In the meantime the 
Morrill Land Grant Act had been passed, 
providing the university and other 
American land-grant colleges with an 
endowed income from Federal land 
grants. Today the University of Minne- 
sota ranks among the leading American 
universities both in intellectual attain- 
ment and enrollment. 

Religion was and continues to be an 
important influence in the development 
of Minnesota’s colleges. This, however, 
was but one way in which it has played 
a vital role in our affairs. Our people 
continue to place firm reliance, as they 
did 100 years ago, upon those divinely 
ordained ethical laws upon which our 
society is based. We continue to believe 
that man is endowed at birth with a 
God-given dignity and inalienable rights. 
We measure progress by man’s increas- 
ing willingness to adhere to the Golden 
Rule. Our people continue to believe that 
men are subject to a higher will. 

The people of Minnesota have a deep 
and rich religious heritage. Minnesota 
is known for its churches, cathedrals, 
and synagogues. Our people today, as 
yesterday, are churchgoers. 
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The churches of the State stem from 
the work of the early missionaries, who 
had comparatively small success in con- 
verting the Indians, but who built a firm 
foundation for the work of the various 
denominations. In the cities are fine, 
large houses of worship; in the country- 
side, the modest white steeples of the 
early days still serve the needs of farm- 
ing people. Religion is a living element 
in Minnesota’s past and present, a source 
of inspiration for her social progress, 
and for her faith in the democratic fu- 
ture. Besides ministering to the spiri- 
tual needs of our people, the churches 
of every faith have played an important 
role in elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege education and in social. welfare 
services and hospital care. 

The past century has been one in 
which Minnesota's sons and daughters 
have contributed their share to our cul- 
tural history. 

In music, for example, Minnesota’s re- 
nowned Minneapolis Symphony is one 
of the Nation’s finest orchestras, having 
been conducted by such distinguished 
masters as Ormandy, Mitropoulis, and 
Dorati. Long before the Minneapolis 
Symphony was founded in the 1890's, 
however, chamber music had been intro- 
duced in the 1860’s by German musicians 
in St. Paul, and the Germans in Winona 
and the Czechs in New Prague each had 
an orchestra. Pastors everywhere helped 
develop trained choirs. To the cities 
came the famous Adelina Patti, Jenny 
Lind, Ole Bull, and many itinerant opera 
companies. Lyceums flourished, and 
many world famous lecturers, such as 
Ralph W. Emerson, Mark Twain, and 
Oscar Wilde, visited the State to deliver 
lectures. Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
Modjeska, Duse, and Bernhardt per- 
formed on the local stage. In 1883, the 
Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts was 
established, which eventually developed 
its own art school and galleries. Added 
to this heritage of music and the fine 
arts is the splendid contribution of the 
elementary, secondary schools and col- 
leges. 

Minnesota’s outstanding medical con- 
tribution, the Mayo Cliniċ, had its be- 
ginnings in 1883, when a tornado struck 
the town of Rochester. The Sisters of 
St. Francis offered their convent to a 
local health official, Dr. William W. 
Mayo, to care for 100 injured. Six years 
later, this order opened St. Mary's Hos- 
pital which they placed under the care 
of Dr. Mayo and his two famous sons 
William J. and Charles. Their work 
brought them national recognition, and 
for many thousands of Americans, 
Rochester is the most famous place in 
Minnesota. The Mayo Clinic now works 
in close association with the State uni- 
versity. 

Even before Minnesota was a State, 
it had a historical society. Later on, it 
was the first institution incorporated by 
‘the State legislature, 

Minnesotans, avid readers of books, 
have always supported a strong system 
of public libraries. A former head of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, Herbert 
Putnam, served later as Librarian of 
Congress for many years. Solon J. Buck, 
a former director of the Minnesota State 
Historical Society, renowned as a his- 
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torian, later became Archivist of the 
United States. 

Minnesota folklore is familiar to all 
Americans. The lumberjacks created 
the most famous literary character in 
the history of the State, the fabulous 
hero, Paul Bunyan, and Babe, the blue 
ox. Longfellow was led to write Hia- 
watha after reading Mrs. Mary H. East- 
man’s Dahcotah; or Life and Legends of 
the Sioux around Fort Snelling, pub- 
lished in 1849, and the writings of Henry 
Schoolcraft. 

Thorstein Veblen, famous as the au- 
thor of The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
was brought by his immigrant parents 
to a Minnesota farm when he was 8 
years old. He studied at Carleton Col- 
lege, in Northfield, before getting his 
doctorate at Yale. In belles-lettres, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Charles Flandreau, 
Martha Ostenso, and Margaret Culkin 
Banning are well known. Ole Edvart 
Rolvaag, a Norwegian fisherman, came 
to Minnesota almost penniless. He won 
a professorship at St. Olaf’s College, 
where he taught until his death in 1931. 
In Giants in the Earth he wrote a per- 
ceptive account of pioneer life which 


seems assured of permanence in Ameri- 


can literature. Today, his son, Karl 
Rolvaag, serves as Lieutenant Governor 
of our State. 

Local pride was hurt at first when 
Sinclair Lewis, a native son, published 
Main Street in 1920, a criticism of the 
narrowness and materialism which the 
writer believed were typical of the 
American small town. Main Street at 
once became one of the most famous 
American novels, and Lewis one of the 
Nation's most discussed writers. One of 
the interesting things about Lewis’ novel 
was that its heroine belonged to a new 
generation of American women who did 
not feel that their activities should nec- 
essarily be limited to the home. The 
novel was also interesting as an exam- 
ple of the social criticism of the times. 
We have mentioned Minnesota’s eco- 
nomic and intellectual progress and the 
fact that the American version of prog- 
ress is characterized by concern for 
the dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual. We do not believe that any 
society is progressive which attains its 
goals at the expense of its own people. 

Minnesota’s newspapers, a vital force 
in the development of public enlighten- 
ment and the advancement of the 
State’s economy, got their start with the 
Minnesota Pioneer, whose first issue ap- 
peared in 1849. 

Judged by these standards, the past 
century in Minnesota has witnessed sig- 
nificant political as well as economic 
and intellectual progress. Our political 
history has been marked by concern for 
the welfare of the individual. Minne- 
sota politics, which have often been 
described as progressive, have been 
based on the traditional American belief 
in the dignity of the individual citizen 
and upon faith in his intellectual and 
economic capabilities. 

The States of our Union, it is some- 
times said, constitute a series of testing 
grounds for new governmental ideas. 
These programs can be developed to 
meet each local need. Success begets 
success, and if an idea is proved good in 
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one State, it is copied in another, and 
sometimes by the national Government. 
Minnesota has played an important part 
in this process, which is a natural con- 
sequence of the American Federal gov- 
ernmental system. 

Out of our political experience, and 
that of our neighboring States came de- 
mands for the regulations of railroads 
and for democratic reforms in the 
American electoral process. Minnesota 
reformers have demanded justice for the 
American Indian, woman suffrage, and 
the direct election of Senators, among 
others. 

Henry Sibley, a Democrat, was elected 

governor in. 1858. In 1860, however, 
Minnesota went Republican and cast her 
first electoral votes by a heavy majority 
for Abraham Lincoln. During the Civil 
War, Minnesota’s famous First Regiment 
reached the front in time for Bull Run. 
Two years later, at Gettysburg, the First 
Minnesota stopped Pickett’s charge, the 
highwater mark of the Confederacy and 
the turning of the tide. With a popula- 
tion numbering only about 200,000 the 
State sent more than 22,000 men to the 
Union armies. At home the farms 
poured out wheat to feed the Republic 
and for export. Meanwhile, the ousted 
Sioux were watching the advancing 
farms, many of whose defenders were 
absent in the army. 
Rising in the autumn of 1862, the 
Sioux devastated the Minnesota Valley, 
killing more than 350 settlers and taking 
300 prisoners. A company of soldiers 
from Fort Ridgely were ambushed and 
almost wiped out. On the south side of 
the river the Germans at New Ulm 
barred the way; 1,500 settlers, ref- 
ugees and volunteer fighters withstood 
an Indian attack. But the town was al- 
most a total loss, and was afterward 
abandoned. 

With stronger forces, the Indians were 
repelled, and nearly 2,000 were captured 
or surrendered. Of these more than 300 
were condemned to death; but after 
the missionary Bishop Henry Benjamin 
Whipple of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church asked Lincoln to show mercy 
only 38 were executed. 

During the Indian troubles, Bishop 
Whipple published an appeal to his 
frenzied fellow Minnesotans to be rea- 
sonable, pointing out that the Indians 
had been goaded to fury by fraud and 
deceit and that they were using the only 
weapons left to them. His plea infuri- 
ated the frontier people, but he stood his 
ground despite their recriminations and 
anger. Following the Civil War, Bishop 
Whipple obtained strong publie support, 
and he was responsible for many reforms 
in the Indian service. 

Among the political leaders of the 
past century have been such diverse fig- 
ures as Gov. John S. Pillsbury, long a 
regent and friend of the State Univer- 
sity, Knute Nelson, born in Norway, who 
became governor and Senator, John 
Lind, a Swedish immigrant, who became 
the State’s first Democratic governor in 
1899 after a long period of Republican 
dominance, John A. Johnson, another 
Democratic governor, and Governors 
Floyd Olson, Harold E. Stassen, and Lu- 
ther Youngdahl. Of differing political 
background, it can be said that most of 
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them reflected in one way or another 
the progressive attitude which has be- 
come characteristic of our State. The 
present Governor, Orville Freeman, is 
within that same progressive tradition. 
His is also of Scandinavian background. 

One of Minnesota’s sons who left an 
important political impression on the 
State as well as on our Nation was Oliver 
Hudson Kelley. Kelley, a Federal Gov- 
ernment employee, started out from the 
Nation’s Capital for his home in 1868, 
attempting to organize a new fraternal 
organization for farmers. The name 
of the society he originated was the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, but it is usually 
known as the Grange. Kelley had his 


greatest initial success in 1868 in his 


home State, where the Grange presented 
an opportunity for farmers to unite 
against the monopolistic practices of 
railroads and grain elevator operators, 
and to undertake cooperative efforts in 
marketing their produce. Subsequently, 
the Grange spread over many other ag- 
ricultural States. Its members attained 
political power in many States, passing 
laws regulating railroad rates. 

Since Kelley’s time, there have been 
many farmers’ protest movements in 
Minnesota and in the Middle West; the 
Anti-Monopoly and Greenback Party of 
the 1870’s, the Farmers’ Alliance Party 
of the 1800’s, the Populist Party of the 
1890’s, the Nonpartisan League of the 
World War I period, and the Farmer 
Labor Party of recent years. 

The Grange, of course, was started 
not as a political group, but as an or- 
ganization to improve the lot of the 
farmer. Other farm organizations have 
made valuable contributions toward this 
goal, Notable among them are the 
Farmers Union and the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The farm protest movements which 
took the form of third parties have had 
an important influence in helping to 
establish the Minnesota habit of inde- 
pendent voting. Today many Minneso- 
tans cross party lines in a way their 
forebears never would have done. 

Another Minnesotan who helped set 
the postwar tone in the middle western 
politics was Ignatius Donnelly, a former 
Republican Member of Congress who be- 
came successively a Liberal Republican, 
a Granger, and a Greenbacker. Donnelly 
served off and on in the Minnesota Leg- 
islature and ran unsuccessfully several 
times for Congress. He served for a time 
as president of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and led it almost bodily into the Populist 
Party, in the formation of which he had 
an active part. In 1892, he ran for gov- 
ernor on the Populist ticket, but was de- 
feated. Donnelly was also the author of 
best selling books, such as Atlantis, 1882; 
Ragnarok, 1883; The Great Cryptogram, 
1888, which attempted to prove that 
Francis Bacon wrote the works com- 
monly ascribed to Shakespeare; and 
Caesar’s Column, 1891, a remarkable 
novel predicting the destruction of the 
human race in a might mass war. 

To many observers it appeared that the 
Grangers, the Greenbacks, the Populists, 
and the adherents of the Nonpartisan 
League represented radicalism incarnate. 
They were regarded as wishing to wage 
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class war on the self-reliant, enterprising 
businessmen who had built our country. 


Perhaps the mildest criticism applied 


to them was that they were a bunch of 
incorrigible cranks who did not want to 
work but spent most of their time com- 
plaining. 

Now the farmer criticizes us— 


Said James J. Hill. 

Now we are just grinding the faces of the 
poor and taking the last dollar they have 
got. They are barking curs. We are all hon- 
est men and never stole a dollar. 


They would do better, he said, to raise 
more produce and stop blaming the rail- 
road for everything. 

The new generation of embattled 
farmers, on the other hand, felt that it 
was they who represented the true 
American tradition. Like an earlier 
generation, they feared and distrusted 
native monopolists and absentee bank- 
ers. They argued that the American 
Government had been devised for the 
people, and that they were the people. 
Many of their reforms—which are now 
law—had to do with making the Gov- 
ernment more directly responsible to 
the people. Among them were the Aus- 
tralian ballot, election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, 
Senatorial] primaries, and the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. 

The farmers, of course, eventually had 
the best part of the argument. That was 
perhaps inevitable in a commonwealth 
made up predominately of farmers de- 
termined to take things in their own 
hands, Today, many of the programs 
they advocated are an accepted part of 
the American system. What was re- 
garded as radical in those days is often 
calmly accepted today as conservative 
and constructive. As an editor of the 
Farmers’ Alliance said in 1890: 

The cranks are always progressive think- 
ers and always in advance of their time. 
Called fanatics and fools, at first they are 
sometimes persecuted and abused. But their 
reforms are generally righteous and time and 
reasoned argument bring men to their side. 


John A. Johnson, elected governor in 
1904, was a highly popular man, both 
in Minnesota and throughout the Na- 
tion. In 1908, his name was presented 
by the Minnesota delegation to the Dem- 
ocratic convention which nominated 
William Jennings Bryan for the third 
time. His untimely death in 1909 
plunged the State into sorrow and oc- 
casioned much speculation as whether, 
had he lived, he might not have won the 
Democratic nomination which went to 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912. 

Another farmers protest movement, 
the Nonpartisan League, was organized 
in North Dakota in 1916, by Arthur C. 
Townley, a Minnesotan, who subse- 
quently established his headquarters in 
St. Paul in 1918 and organized the Min- 
nesota Nonpartisan League. An alliance 
with the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor was arranged and the name 
Farmer-Labor was adopted as the desig. 
nation of a new political party backed 


by the League and organized labor. The 


Republicans won the election, but the 
new Farmer-Labor Party came in sec- 
ond, and in later years it became a 
dominant force in Minnesota politics, 
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first electing Henrik Shipstead and Mag- 
nus Johnson to Congress in 1922 and 
1923, electing Floyd B. Olson, 1931-36, 
and Elmer Benson, 1937-39, as governors 
in the thirties, and gaining strong rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

No survey of Minnesota history could 
ignore the blighting effects of the great 
depression which brought about a vir- 
tual political revolution. The State con- 
sistently voted for President Roosevelt 
in each election from 1932 to 1944, and 
for Harry Truman in 1948, breaking a 
long Minnesota habit of Republican 
voting in presidential elections. 

Actually, Minnesota has mirrored na- 
tional political trends more accurately, 
I believe; than has any other State. 
Since 1896, only once, in 1912 when the 
plurality voted for Theodore Roosevelt, 
have Minnesota’s presidential electoral 
votes been cast for a losing candidate. 

As we look back upon the last hun- 
dred years of Minnesota history, we in- 
evitably recall that our State was for 
many years a frontier area. A hundred 
years and more before Minnesota en- 
tered the Union, it was already known 
to fur traders. It was still a frontier 
when the population began to grow in 
the 1850’s. Minnesotans were reminded 
of their frontier status during the Civil 
War, when the Sioux Indians attacked 
them, and the last important Indian 
battle in American history, the battle 
of Wounded Knee, took place in the 
neighboring State of South Dakota in 
1890. 

We can look at the Minnesota frontier 
in photographs. We can see Red River 
oxcarts passing through the unpaved 
streets of Minneapolis. In J. E. Whit- 
ney’s Gems of Minnesota Scenery, we 
can see how the refugees of 1862 looked 
sitting at dinner on the prairie amidst 
their carts and belongings. 

So exciting a subject as the American 
frontier could not have failed to attract 
the interest of American historians, and 
from about 1900 to the eve of the 
Second World War, much of the energy 
of American historians went into de- 
scribing and attempting to explain the 
influence of the frontier. The frontier, 
it was held, was the greatest influence 
in our history in the democratization of 
our land. Nothing was more charac- 
teristic of America than the frontier, in 
fact, the most American part of America 
was the frontier, where European influ- 
ences and ways of thinking were weak- 
ened as men faced the overwhelming 
problems posed by a difficult environ- 
ment. 

A rather frightening fact involved in 
this so-called frontier theory of Ameri- 
can history was that after 1890 there was 
no longer a frontier. In fact, it was this 
significant development which led the 
frontier theorists to commence their im- 
pressive labors. If the frontier theory 
was true—that America had acquired its 
democratic customs and ways of thinking 
in the woods—what would happen to 
democracy when there was no more fron- 
tier? 

Applying the question to Minnesota as 
it celebrates its hundredth year of state- 
hood, is democratic sentiment dwindling 
away today because we lack the stimulus 
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we growing complacent and is our dem- 
ocratic faith growing feebler? I do not 
think it is. I believe that there are al- 
ways new frontiers—frontiers of the 
mind, and social frontiers—to be ex- 
plored after the problems imposed by a 
physical frontier have been solved. Men 
are not necessarily the slaves of their en- 
vironment for while environment plays 
an important role in human develop- 
ment, men are also the product and the 
molders of the culture in which they 
live. They are influenced by their intel- 
lectual as well as their physical environ- 
ment, and they have the power to alter 
and create their own intellectual and 
physical environment. 

We are the product, as well as the crea- 
tors, of our own democratic destiny. We 
are the sons and the grandsons and the 
great-grandsons of pioneers. But we are 
also the proud continuers of a great cul- 
tural tradition, the God-fearing tradi- 
tion of the men who first settled our con- 
tinent, the tradition of those who saw in 
the New World the promise of a better, 
a more just, and a more abundant life 
for all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the hymn Hail, Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the hymn 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Har! MINNESOTA 

Minnesota, hail to thee! 

Hail to thee, our State so dear! 
Thy light shall ever be 

A beacon bright and clear; 
Thy sons and daughters true 

Will proclaim thee near and far; 
They will guard thy fame 

And adore thy name; 
Thou shalt be their Northern Star. 


Like the stream that bends to sea, 
Like the pine that seeks the blue, 
Minnesota, still for thee 
Thy sons are strong and true. 
From their woods and waters fair, 
From their prairies waving far, 
At they call they throng 
With their shout and song, 
Hailing thee their Northern Star. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the celebration of Min- 
nesota’s Centennial of Statehood this 
year, many fine articles have appeared 
in Minnesota publications. These re- 
count the history of various activities 
of our people. 

One of the most valuable of these is 
entitled Some Contributions of the 
Church in Minnesota’s First Century.” 
It was written by the Reverend J. C. K. 
Preus, D. D., Lit. D., who is executive di- 
rector of Christian education for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Dr. Preus’ 
article appeared in the March and April 
1958 issues of Minnesota Farmer. As 
far as can be learned, this is the only 
compilation of Minnesota church his- 
sige to be published. 

. Preus traces the activities of the 
faithful-—leaders and lay alike—from 
the earnest prayer inscribed by the 
Vikings on the Kensington Runestone in 
A. D. 1362 through their activities today. 
He recounts the story of earliest mis- 
sionaries among the Indians, the estab- 
lishment of the first congregations of 
the various faiths, early church leaders, 
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and education and welfare work of the 
churches. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this fine article be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Some CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH IN 
MINNESOTA’S FIRST CENTURY 
(By the Reverend J. J. K. Preus, D. D., Lit. D., 
executive director of Christian education, 

Evangelical Lutheran Church) 

(The Vikings, in 1362 A. D., leave their 
mark of religion inscribed on the Kensington 
Runestone, indicating white man’s first visit 
to Minnesota. Christian church becomes 
securely planted in our soil many years be- 
fore statehood. The church and education 
move forward from earliest settlers to pres- 
ent day. State’s agricultural, educational 
and industrial progress go hand in hand 
with missionary and church work through- 
out the century.) 


The Minnesota Centennial Commission 
had ample reason for making the cross a 
part of the official centennial emblem. For 
the Christian church had been securely 
planted on Minnesota soil many years before 
the State of Minnesota came into being. 

While no particular importance may be 
attached to the incident in this connection, 
it is, nevertheless, of interest to note that 
the Vikings who came to Minnesota in 1362 
A. D. were men of religion. Their earnest 
prayer is inscribed on the Kensington Rune- 
stone, the stone tablet which reports the 
white man's first visit to our State. 

Nor is it of great consequence that sev- 
eral of the early explorers in this part of 
our country were priests. But the names 
of Marquette and Hennepin are a constant 
reminder that there never was a time in 
the white man’s history in Minnesota that 
representatives of the Christian church were 
not in the picture. 


MISSIONS TAKE ROOT 


Of every definite significance, however, is 
the fact that more than a score of years 
before Minnesota attained to statehood, 
mission work among the Indians had been 
undertaken by both Protestants and Catho- 
lics, and also among the few scattered set- 
tlers. While Fort Snelling was nothing 
more than a military outpost in a farflung 
Indian territory, the church was moving 
forward. 

In the mid 1930's the Presbyterians 
organized a congregation at the fort. 
Worthy of note in the fact that Gen. Henry 
H. Sibley was an elder in that church. The 
Reverend Samuel W. Pond was its pastor. 
At about the same time he and his brother 
Gideon established a mission among the 
Indians on the shores of Lake Calhoun and 
Lake Harriet. 

The Roman Catholics built a log church 
at Mendota (then called St. Peter) and only 
& little later another in what became the 
city of St. Paul. For 10 years the Reverend 
Augustin Ravoux was the only priest in the 
territory. First a great missionary among 
the Indians, then priest to his congregation 
at Mendota, he reached out to distant points 
in service to white as well as to Indian peo- 
ple. 

His congregation at Mendota was made 
up largely of half-breeds. Father Ravoux 
also visited scattered groups of Catholics in 
Western Minnesota and into South Dakota 
as far as Fort Pierce. He was the recipient 
of many honors within his Church, and 
was greatly admired and beloved as a most 
distinguished cleric in St. Paul. 

The Methodists worked among the Indians 
at Kaposia (South St. Paul) and served 
small settlements along the Mississippi. 


While Minneapolis was still a village of 300, 
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the Methodists organized the first church in 
St. Anthony, now a part of Minneapolis, 

In the history of Minnesota the honor of 
having the best organized and most fruitful 
missionary program among the Indians un- 
doubtedly goes to the Episcopal church, Im- 
portant among their mission stations were 
Gull Lake, St. Columba, Fort Ripley, Leech 
Lake, to mention but a few. 

For a time the various missionary en- 
deayors among the Indians were farflung 
and apparently very promising. However, as 
time went on the resistance to missionary 
undertakings stiffened. The work became 
more complicated and less fruitful. Several 
factors brought about this change: the In- 
dians were constantly being moved and re- 
located; treaties and promises made by the 
white man were often broken, causing hos- 
tility among the natives; intertribal raids 
and small wars made difficult the develop- 
ment of permanent settlements; the in- 
fluence of the white man through the sale 
of whisky and the promotion of vice had a 
demoralizing effect. 

Finally, the general hostility to the white 
man led to massacres which tended to cool 
the missionary zeal of the Christian 
churches; at the same time creating almost 
insurmountable hindrances to the accept- 
ance of the Christian message even among 
the more friendly tribes. 

BRINGS LAW AND ORDER 

Though the missionary and educational 
endeavors among the Indians were disap- 
pointing, the Christian people and their 
churches continued to champion the cause 
of the red man. In so doing the Church 
contributed toward the establishment of 
law and order on the frontier. It became 
watchdog and conscience in a territory 
where neither justice nor mercy was given 
much consideration. 

In the State of Minnesota there probably 
never was any person who so consistently 
and ably defended the Indian against the 
defrauding practices of unscrupulous Indian 
agents and others who dealt with them as 
Bishop Henry B. Whipple. From the time 
he was elected bishop of the Minnesota 
Diocese of the Episcopal Church and took up 
his residence in Faribault, he also took up 
the cudgels for the Red Man. 

In his monumental work, A History of 
Minnesota, the late William Watts Folwell, 
first president of the University of Minne- 
sota, speaks of Bishop Whipple’s visit to 
Washington in 1862. In an interview with 
President Lincoln he “gave an account of 
the outbreak (the New Ulm massacre), its 
causes, and the sufferings of the Sioux.” 

That he did this with the force and the 
eloquence of which he was so capable may 
be inferred from a remark made by the 
President not long after: 

“He came here the other day and talked 
with me about the rascality of this Indian 
business until I felt it down to my boots.” 

As for missions to the Indians, they have 
been continued, especially by the Episco- 
palians and Catholics. While the fruits of 
these labors may not seem great, they are 
nevertheless very precious. The Indians 
have profited materially and spiritually 
thereby, while the State has benefited 
through the advancement of this group of 
its citizens, 


IMMIGRANTS ARRIVE 


The picture of the pioneer period of our 
State would not be complete without an ap- 
propriate reference to the coming of the for- 
eign-born immigrants. The earliest arrivals 
in the territory generally were New England- 
ers. Those who organized the local govern- 
ment, the townships, villages, and towns, 
were as a rule born in America. The busi- 
ness of the communities was quite uniform- 
ly in their hands. But in the middle 1850's 
the picture began to change. The great 
Indian treaties of 1854 and 1855 opened the 
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floodgates of immigration to the vast terrl- 
tories west of the Mississippi. 

to the census of 1849 the total 
white population of the territory including 
mixed-blood inhabitants, but not soldiers, 
was only 3,814. But a contem statis- 
tician reported that by the end of 1855 the 
population had reached 40,000, The official 
census figure for 1857 shows that this figure 
had swelled to 150,037. By 1860 the popula- 
tion was 172,023. Of this total about 59,000 
were foreign-born: 18,400 came from Ger- 
many, 12,831 from Ireland, 8,425 from Nor- 
way, and 3,178 from Sweden. Practically all 
the Irish and a large percentage of the Ger- 
mans were of the Catholic persuasion. The 
Norwegians, Swedes, and a goodly number of 
the Germans were Lutherans. 

For obvious reasons the Lutheran immi- 
grants were not in a position to undertake 
missionary work among the Indians. But 
they lost no time in setting up a program of 
preaching and teaching within their own 
groups. Already in the early fifties clergy- 
men of the respective nationalities began to 
visit settlements as soon as their location 
became known. Because transportation by 
water was available and most convenient, 
many of the earliest settlements were strung 
along the rivers, the Mississippi, the St. 
Croix, the Minnesota. 

When ordained clergymen were not avail- 
able to these settlements, teachers or other 
reasonably well qualified laymen were fre- 
quently asked to accept leadership in the 
initiation of church work in the communi- 
ties. Traveling pastors from older settle- 
ments in Wisconsin and Illinois established 
preaching places, organized congregations, 
and helped plan and build the first churches, 
‘Traveling by boat or on foot, occasionally by 
oxcart, these pastors made their way up the 
St. Croix and the Minnesota Rivers in the 
middle fifties. They crisscrossed Fillmore, 
Olmstead, Goodhue, Rice, Carver, Nicollet, 
Washington, and Chisago counties, investi- 
gating conditions as far west as Glenwood 
and Lac qui Parle. They slept under the 
starry sky, pillowed on a knapsack. They 
swam the bridgeless rivers, drying their gar- 
ments on the farther side. 

As for the settlers themselves, regardless 
of nationality and irrespective of what faith 
they professed, one thing they had in com- 
mon: a burning zeal for the transplanting 
of the church of their fathers to their new 
homeland. Hence they tried without delay 
to make provisions for the preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of the Holy 
Sacraments. 

ORGANIZED WORK BEGINS 1854 

The beginnings of organized churchwork 
among these immigrant groups dates back to 
1854. In that year the Swedish Lutherans 
founded two churches in Minnesota Terri- 
tory, one in St. Paul, the other at Chisago 
Lake. Their work soon included congrega- 
tions in Stillwater, Red Wing, and other 
points in Goodhue County. 

The congregation at Vasa, some 12 miles 
west and south of Red Wing, became a key 
point in the early history of the Swedish 
Lutherans of Minnesota. For nearly 50 years 
the well-known pioneer pastor and church- 
man, Eric Norelius, lived and labored in that 
community. Not only was he a capable and 
beloved parish pastor, he was also an out- 
standing churchman among the Swedes of 
this State. 

He established the Vasa Children’s Home, 
the first of its kind among Lutherans of this 
State; he was the founder of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, which opened its doors in 1862 
in the City of Red Wing; for many years he 
served as president of the Minnesota Con- 
ference, of which he was one of the founders 
in 1858, Pastor Norelius served as confer- 
ence president, and finally as president of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, a great church- 
man indeed. 
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The Norwegian Lutherans, coming up from 
Iowa, established their first congregation in 
Minnesota in Fillmore County in 1854. Dur- 
ing the next few years they moved in large 
numbers into Goodhue and adjacent coun- 
ties, establishing congregations, building 
churches wherever a settlement warranted. 

The number of pastors available in the 
1850's was very limited. One pastor, who did 
yeoman work as missionary and in providing 
aggressive leadership was the Reverend Bernt 
Julius Muus. He came from Norway directly 
to Goodhue County in 1859. His home parish 
was in the Kenyon territory. From his par- 
sonage near Holden church, a few miles 
northeast of Kenyon, he carried on a far- 
flung missionary endeavor among his coun- 
trymen. When the Minnesota District of the 
Norwegian Synod was o he became 
its president. In 1874 he founded St. Olaf 
College in Northfield. The influence of his 
zeal and tireless efforts is still in evidence in 
the territory he served so long and so ef- 
fectively. 

The immigration from Germany into Min- 
nesota began at about the same time as that 
from the Scandinavian countries, in the early 
1850's. It also followed pretty much the same 
pattern. Coming up the Mississippi River, 
it branched out along the Minnesota and the 
St. Croix, St. Paul being the focal point. Un- 
like the Scandinavians, who were almost 100 
percent Lutheran, the Germans were divided 
between the Lutheran and the Catholic 
Churches. The latter group found ready 
affiliation with previously organized nationals 
of the same persuasion. The German Lu- 
therans began their work in the State with 
the encouragement and assistance of Lu- 
therans already established in States farther 
east. Both the Lutheran and Catholic 
groups which initiated the work in Minne- 
sota had the advantage of the educational 
institutions, colleges, and theological semi- 
naries already established in Eastern States. 

The Norwegians and the Swedes had barely 
made a beginning in Illinois and Wieconsin 
when the work was got underway in Iowa and 
Minnesota. The first German Lutheran con- 
gregation in this State was founded in St. 
Paul in 1855. A year later a second congre- 
gation was established in Winona. Various 
Lutheran, synodical groups appointed trav- 
eling missionaries who followed the immi- 
grants into every part of the State and min- 
istered to their spiritual needs as far as time 
and strength permitted. 

Today there are very few communities in 
Minnesota which do not have at least one 
resident pastor. In most cases several de- 
nominations are represented. The Protestant 
as well as the Catholic Church virtually 
blanket the State with churches, small and 
large. No longer is the use of a foreign lan- 
guage limiting the membership of congrega- 
tions and synods to one national group. On 
the contrary, most congregations, and this 
is especially true of the city churches, number 
within their membership several, often many, 
nationalities. The use almost exclusively of 
the English language has also enhanced the 
prestige and influence of the churches in the 
typical American community. 

A discussion of the part that the churches 
have played in the development of the State 
of Minnesota would not be complete without 
a reference to a significant minority group— 
the Jews. According to the statistics of the 
National Council of Churches they number 
only 2.1 percent of our total church popula- 
tion. However, they have been a part of the 
State’s citizenry from the very ing. 
Though there were only eight families to un- 
dertake the project, they nevertheless organ- 
ized their first synagogue in 1856, the same 
year that several Christian congregations 
founded their first churches. That first syna- 
gogue developed into what is today the im- 
posing Mount Zion Temple on Summit Ave- 
nue in St. Paul. 

The contribution of the Jews to the devel- 
opment of Minnesota has by no means been 
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limited to affairs of the business world. They 
have been strong in the professions, Out- 
standing have been their undertakings in the 
field of social service and welfare among their 
own people. 

Minneapolis Federation of Jewish Services 
is a testimony of their high determination to 
concern themselves with the needs of un- 
fortunate children, of the old, and the sick, 
and for maintenance of the solidarity of the 
Jewish families. 


CHURCH HAS BIG INFLUENCE 


In discussing the importance of the influ- 
ence of the church on the community or the 
State, it would be a fallacy to think of in- 
stitutions, teachers, and the clergy as being 
the only conveyors of praiseworthy influence, 
The Christian lay people are of conspicuous 
importance at this point. Far reaching, in- 
deed, is the influence of Christian men and 
women engaged in the teaching profession, 
Their number is impressive in our public 
grade and high schools, our colleges, and 
universities. What they have contributed 
through the century and are contributing 
today to the high standard of conduct and 
morality in the State can neither be meas- 
ured nor estimated. 

The influence of Maria L. Sanford of the 
University of Minnesota and of numerous 
other outstanding Christian women in home 
and in school has been the very salt of the 
earth in our society on farm and in towns 
and cities. The same hold for men and 
women in the professions, in business, in 
the ranks of labor, and among the farmers. 

A truly good Christian is always a good 
citizen. The tremendous benevolence en- 
terprises of the United States at home and 
abroad are one of the fruits or byproducts 
of the Christian spirit which has so deeply 
influenced our civilization. Why otherwise 
is the spirit of mercy and charity so sadly 
lacking in the non-Christian world? 

It is a matter of record that Mrs. Mary 
Briggs Aiton, a missionary to the Dakotas 
from 1852, was emphatic in praising the 
high and sterling character of the immi- 
grants who forced their way into the Min- 
nesota Valley after the treaties of 1851. 
Their coming was followed by the immedi- 
ate openings of churches and schools. 

These spiritual interests of a rapidly 
increasing number of foreign-born immi- 
grants, coupled with the far more ex- 
tensive and more firmly established Chris- 
tian endeavors of the older denominations 
in the State were undoubtedly largely re- 
sponsible for the moral fiber of the early 
citizenry of Minnesota. Such considerations 
we may assume were also in the mind of E. 
Dudley Parsons, author of The Story of 
Minnesota, when he wrote, “Missionary effort 
and church organization in Minnesota has 
been a great agent in the development of the 
commonwealth.” 


FOSTERS EDUCATION 


When the propagation of the faith is 
expected, the most significant contribution 
of the churches to the development of Min- 
nesota probably lies in the cultural field. 
This stems from the fact that from the yery 
beginning of their work the church en- 
gaged in a substantial program of education. 
On the elementary level this program had 
as its first objective the careful instruction 
in the teachings of the Bible and of the 
church. In the foreign-language groups the 
children were as a rule taught to read and 
write the language of their forebears. This 
was in itself a cultural asset and at the 
same time of economic or business value in 
the days of continuing immigration. 

Several of the denominations, specifically 
the Roman Catholic Church and certain 
large divisions of the Lutheran Church, have 
supported and maintained parochial schools 
with a total program of elementary educa- 
tion. In the church this has made for a 
deep insight into its history, its tenets, and 
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its practices. To the State it has repre- 
sented a very considerable saving, as the 
parochial schools obviously do not and can- 
not under our form of government receive 
financial support from the State. 

In assessing the work and the under- 
takings of the church in education, it seems 
evident that its major contribution through 
the century has been in the field of secondary 
and higher education. The early history of 
Minnesota is speckled with efforts of the 
church to establish and maintain secondary 
schools, academies for boys and seminaries 
for girls. Some of these were short-lived, 
while others in time developed into junior 
or senior liberal arts colleges. 

The churchmen irom pioneer days and 
later had a profound conviction that sec- 
ondary and higher education had to be pro- 
vided if the church was to meet the chal- 
lenge of its mission. In taking that position 
the church at the same time rendered an 
invaluable service to the State and com- 
munity. For the people generally seem to 
have held the attitude that the public 
schools (grade schools) were all the State 
needed to provide. Boys to be educated 
could be sent to church academies and col- 
leges, and girls to female seminaries. 

Among the early educators in Minnesota 
was the Presbyterian minister Edward Duf- 
field Neill, who came to St. Paul in 1849, 
While Mr. Neill was first of all a pastor and 
missionary, devoted himself with much 
energy and very considerable resourcefulness 
to the promotion of educational enterprises, 
both private and public. His interests and 
efforts embraced the field of education from 
the grammar school through secondary in- 
stitutions and into the field of college and 
university work. Historian Folwell sums up 
his comments on the man in these words: 
„Edward Duffield Neill, D. D., first superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Territory and 
State, titular chancellor of the University 
of Minnesota, and founder of Macalester Col- 
lege, may well be named Minnesota's apostle 
of education.” 


SCHOOLS AT FARIBAULT 


No doubt the most ambitious and also the 
most fruitful educational project under- 
taken during the early pioneer period in 
Minnesota was the establishment of the 
Faribault schools by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The plan of the institution called 
for a school or academy for boys, a seminary 
for girls, and a divinity school to prepare 
young men for holy orders. The driving 
force in this enterprise was the Reverend Mr. 
James Lloyd Breck. 

Because of his outstanding missionary 
work among the Indians, Mr. Breck has been 
called the Apostle of the Wilderness. 
However, his chief desire was to serve his 
church in the field of education. His great 
opportunity came in 1857 when he was called 
upon to select and recommend a location 
and work out and submit a comprehensive 
plan for the proposed educational institution 
to be established in the Minnesota Diocese 
of the Episcopal Church. The school was 
founded in 1858 and began its work as of 
that year. 

During its first half century Minnesota en- 
joyed the advantage of many academies and 
preparatory schools. The major denomina- 
tions all sponsored some of these secondary 
schools. As the public high schools increased 
in number the church-sponsored secondary 
schools decreased. Some have continued to 
flourish to the present time, During Minne- 
sota’s second half of the century the Roman 
Catholic Church has multiplied the number 
of its high schools. 

Turning now to the work of the Christian 
Church in the field of higher education, we 
cannot fail to be impressed with the boldness 
and the vision of the earlier generations who 
founded the various church colleges of this 
State. None but men and women of faith 
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and a high sense of responsibility for their 
service both to the church and to their coun- 
try would have had the courage to launch 
out and found and operate a college during 
this formative period of our State. Still that 
is what each of the several denominations 
did, 
UNIVERSITIES FOUNDED 


The Territorial Legislature of Minnesota 
chartered a university in 1851 for what was 
to become the State of Minnesota. But it 
did not begin to function until 18 years later. 
When it did get underway, it took several 
years before it was actually doing college and 
university work. 

In the meantime Hamline University was 
chartered in 1854 and began academic work 
in the fall of the same year. The first class 
was graduated in 1859. This university was 
for 15 years located in Red Wing. When the 
Minnesota Conference of the Methodist 
Church decided to relocate it in St. Paul, 
there was a lapse of 11 years before opera- 
tion of the college could be resumed, 

No less than 10 liberal arts colleges were 
founded or sponsored by various denomina- 
tional bodies or groups during the first half 
century of Minnesota history. The mere 
listing of these institutions and their found- 
ing dates is convincing proof of the very sig- 
nificant contribution made by the Christian 
church in this State in the field of educa- 
tion. The church is justly proud of this 
galaxy of colleges in a State barely a hundred 
years old: 

Hamline University, St. Paul, founded by 
Methodists in 1854. 

St. Johns College, 
Catholic, 1858. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, 
Lutheran, 1862. 

Carleton College, 
tional, 1866. 

Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Lutheran, 
1874. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Lutheran, 1874. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Presbyterian, 
1885. 

St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Roman Cath- 
olic, 1885. 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Lutheran, 
1891. 

St. Catherine College, St. Paul, Roman 
Catholic, 1905. 

In addition to these, there are several 
other church-sponsored colleges founded in 
Minnesota's second half-century such as St. 
Theresa and St. Mary’s at Winona. Among 
several church-operated junior colleges may 
be mentioned Dr. Martin Luther College at 
New Ulm, founded in 1884, and Concordia 
at St. Paul in 1893. 

A glance at the operation of these insti- 
tutions through the years reveals some little 
known and astonishing facts. For instance, 
the College Blue Book for 1947 offers the 
information that the eight which reported 
the item had through the years graduated 
24,287 men and women. No small gift to the 
citizenry of any State, especially to one with 
& brief history and with comparatively 
limited population. The same report 
showed that the combined operating budg- 
ets of these eight institutions for the school 
year 1946-47 amounted to $7,340,000. That 
sum provided a college education for 9,593 
young men and women in our State. This 
represents a valuable service and a not 80 
inconsiderable saving to the taxpayers. 

The College Blue Book for 1956 contains 
much significant information about these 
colleges for the school year ending June 
1956. We find that the student capacity 
of the nine reporting this item was 11,438. 
That represents almost exactly 30 percent of 
the total college population of the State of 
Minnesota for that school year. Further- 
more, it may be noted that the total income 
of the nine reporting institutions was $11,- 
266,000. That again is practically equivalent 
to the total cost of operating these institu- 
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tions for 1 year. Again, no mean saving to 
the State. To complete the picture it may 
be noted that the endowments of the nine 
reporting institutions at that time totaled 
$17,123,000, and the value of the nine plants 
was listed at $38,384,000. 

SUPPLEMENTS STATE’S PROGRESS 


The significance of all this to the well- 
being and progress of Minnesota lies in the 
fact that these institutions from year to 
year graduate about 2,000 young men and 
women educated at colleges whose aim and 
purpose are to develop the whole man, 
physically, intellectually, and spiritually. 
Where this goal is attained the church spon- 
soring such an educational project is help- 
ing substantially to make the community 
and State a more desirable place in which 
to live. 

Just as the State and the church supple- 
ment one another in the sphere of educa- 
tion, so also in welfare and social service, 
The Social Service Yearbook, 1957, perti- 
nently reminds us that “Christianity may 
well be called the mother of social work in 
the Western World.” Going back to the 
early days of the Christian church, it adds, 
“It was one of the marks of a society of 
Christians that it took care of its own 
needy.” 

The same motivation is present in the 
church today. Charity must be practiced by 
the church for its own sake. If it is not, the 
church will lose its very soul. Though the 
State and community carry on a tremendous 
program of welfare and relief, a program to 
which Christian people contribute substan- 
tially, the church as such continues its pro- 
gram very much in the same field; not to 
duplicate, but to supplement the work of the 
State and to cooperate with it wherever prac- 
ticable. 

A wide range of activities and projects 
come within the scope of the welfare pro- 
gram of the Christian churches. Most of 
these can only be referred to in passing. 
Child care, whether it be temporary, in in- 
stitutions, or in placement in foster homes, 
homes and services for the aged, church- 
sponsored hospitals: these have quite gen- 
erally had priority in the organized welfare 
work of the church. However, the churches 
have also sought to provide counseling and 
chaplain services for hospitals, prisons, homes 
for unwed mothers, schools for delinquents, 
for the military forces, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
to mention some of the more important. A 
great deal of relief and reconstruction work 
has been done through Church World Service 
also by the churches of Minnesota. | 

Special types of social work also engage the 
active interest of the churches. Among these 
are settlement community centers; services 
to the more than 10,000 migrants who come 
to Minnesota each year; the uprooted Indian 
who more and more gravitate toward the 
cities only to find that it is very difficult to 
make the adjustment to the strange new en- 
vironment; work among the physically 
handicapped; youth centers. 

The unique feature of the welfare work 
of the churches lies in the recognition that 
man is a spiritual being, that he is pos- 
sessed of an immortal soul, that he was 
created not only for time but for eternity. 
Hence the emphasis in its various institu- 
tions on Christian instruction, worship serv- 
ices, and pastoral counseling. 

SPONSORS HOSPITALS 

Among the outstanding services rendered 
by the churches to the citizens of Minnesota 
is that centered in the church-operated or 
sponsored hospital. Significant, indeed, is 
the fact that of Minnesota's 174 hospitals, 41 
are church affiliated, being operated or spon- 
sored by church bodies or groups within cer- 
tain denominations. The total number of 
beds in Minnesota hospitals is 13,516, of 
which 6,081 are in church-related institu- 
tions. Of the 494,074 patients admitted last 
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year, 221,349 or nearly 50 percent, were in the 
church-related hospitals. The figures on 
admissions are incomplete, as many hospitals 
did not report that item. 

Another service of more than passing in- 
terest is that involving nurse’s education 
and training. The average number of 
nurses graduated in Minnesota during 1955- 
56-57 was 1,074. Of these 804 were grad- 
uated from church-related hospitals. A 
person might pertinently ask, Where would 
Minnesota get much-needed graduate 
nurses were it not for the church-related 
hospitals?” 

In the State of Minnesota the Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Jews handle their welfare 
work on a statewide basis. Other denom- 
inations function more institutionwise. 
Many large parishes operate special institu- 
tions and have a farflung social service 
program. In trying to be a blessing to 
others through many agencies and projects 
in welfare undertakings the churches them- 
selves and individual Christians are being 
richly blessed. 

Some 30 years ago Minnesota's eminent 
historial wrote: 

“The people of Minnesota were Christians, 
the State protecting impartially all their 
separate bodies and favoring none. There 
were (in 1906) 4,000 church edifices, with 
seating facilities for more than a million 
people. The value of church property, in- 
cluding parsonages, was $30 million. (These 
figures have doubled several times since 
1906.) 

“Here again statistics serve only as a 
basis upon which the imagination may form 
some conception of the beneficence of Chris- 
tianity in Minnesota. Its atmosphere was 
breathed by every soul and in its Divine 
Founder was seen a perfect model for hu- 
man conduct. Above and beyond all its 
blessings soars the hope that in time a 
very large proportion of the people who 
have dwelt in Minnesota will have found 
an eternal rest in the heavenly Jerusalem 
promised to the believers.” 


THE RECESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now address myself to a topic of great 
interest, the economic conditions which 
prevail in our country, and which are 
being commented upon daily by the po- 
litical officers of our Government and by 
the columnists and commentators of our 
public opinion mediuns. 

About 2 weeks ago the President at 
his press conference stated that the 
worst of the recession was behind us. I 
earnestly hope that is true, because 
surely America wishes again to experi- 
ence full employment and maximum 
production from our great industrial 
plant and our splendid agriculture. 

As one hopeful sign, the President 
noted the decline in recent weeks of new 
unemployment claims. 

On that same day the Labor Depart- 
ment reported that unemployment in 
major industrial areas rose in the period 
from March to May. As of May, there 
are 85 areas with substantial unem- 
ployment—that is, over 6 percent, as 
compared to 70 such areas in March and 
21 a year ago. The number of areas 
with unemployment topping 12 percent 
rose from 7 in March to 15 in May. 

In all due respect to the President of 
the United States, I find it difficult to 
comprehend how he can say that the 
recession has “largely spent its force” 
in view of the spread of unemployment 
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in major industrial areas during the 
past 2 months. 

Mr. President, I am mindful of the 
fact that this is a peculiar recession; 
that it is spotty; that its full impact 
seems to be in some of the major indus- 
trial cities of the United States; and 
that there are vast areas of the country 
where there is little or no indication of 
an economic recession. Nevertheless, 
the statistics indicate that there is a 
sharp drop in investment and a sharp 
drop in employment, and a rather seri- 
ous drop in production, which, when 
added together amount to a substantial 
drop, running to a yearly average of 
more than a billion dollars a year of lost 
income to the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an article from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of May 29 headed “Em- 
ployment Picture Gloomy” which reports 
on this latest Labor Department survey 
of rising unemployment, be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Report Apps 16 DEPRESSED AREAS— 
EMPLOYMENT PICTURE GLOOMY 


Government officials today foresaw no big 
decline in unemployment until fall on the 
basis of a gloomy Labor Department report 
that 86 major industrial centers were areas 
of substantial unemployment. 

This was an increase of 16 since March 
and compared with 21 areas tagged with the 
surplus-labor label a year ago. The dis- 
tressed areas comprised nearly 60 percent of 
the major areas surveyed every 2 months, 

The report was made after a survey of 
149 factory centers across the Nation. It 
indicated that the recession has hit hardest 
at Midwest, eastern seaboard, and New Eng- 
land States. 

Industrial areas are placed in the sub- 
stantial unemployment category when 6 to 
9 percent of their total work force is un- 
employed. 

IKE OPTIMISTIC 

The report was released only a few hours 
after President Eisenhower told a press con- 
ference that the recession had largely spent 
its force. The President, however, said he 
awaited improvement in such things as sales 
of autos and other factory goods before pre- 
dicting an upturn. 

The report said survey of employers’ hir- 
ing plans showed that: 

There will be a slight pickup in jobs in 
construction and food processing plants. 

No improyements are forecast for the de- 
pressed auto, steel, machinery, and fabri- 
cated-metals centers. 

Many employers are still uncertain about 
their hiring plans because of recession 
jitters. 

Big declines in unemployment which usu- 
ally occur in the spring just didn't happen 
this year. 

The 16 areas added to this distressed list 
in May were: 

Chicago, New York, Houston, Memphis; 
Mobile, Ala.; New Haven, Conn.; Columbus, 
Ga.; Albany, Schenectady, Troy, N. T.; 
Greensboro, High Point, N. C.; Akron, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Hamilton, Middletown, Ohio; 
Allentown, Bethlehem, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; 
and Tacoma, Wash. 

Labor Department economists said one of 
the cheerful aspects of the report was that 
the unemployment situation doesn’t appear 
to be getting any worse. It’s stabilizing, 
they said, 

Only one area, Atlantic City, N. J., was 
reclassified to a category denoting less un- 
employment, The Improvement was attrib- 
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uted to more summertime jobs in the resort 
industry there, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also invite attention to the recently re- 
leased figures on manufacturing in April, 
as prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
statement on manufacturers’ sales, as 
printed in the Journal of Commerce of 
May 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 

Manufacturers’ sales were unchanged in 
April, on a seasonally adjusted basis, the 
Office of Business Economics reported. New 
orders were down more than seasonally and 
inventories were down slightly. The backlog 
of unfilled orders declined by $1.2 billion 
from March. Here are the details, in billions 
of dollars: : 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
figures do not, I may say, show any. 
grounds for optimism. The major rea- 
son for the current recession is the severe 
drop in the durable-goods industries, and 
it is a generally accepted fact that there 
will not be any pickup in the economy 
until there is an improvement in such 
industries. 

Yet in April, rather than there being 
any improvement, the situation actually 
became worse. Here is what happened 
in durable goods in April: Sales fell off 
by $300 million from March, and $2.9 
billion from a year ago; new orders de- 
clined by $1.1 billion from March and 
fell off $2.6 billion from a year ago; in- 
ventories declined by $500 million from 
March and were down $2.1 billion from 
a year ago. 

These figures show not only that sales 
continued to decline, but also that the 
decline in new orders is far in excess of 
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the drop in inventories. In the past 
year, for example, while durable goods 
inventories have dropped 7 percent, new 
orders have declined almost 3 times as 
much—by 20 percent. 

That is the danger point. It is not 
merely a drop in inventory, which should 
be of concern to all of us, but it shows, 
also, that the inventory drop is not being 
replaced; that new orders from the re- 
tailers to the wholesalers to the manu- 
facturers have dropped by 20 percent as 
compared with a year ago; in fact, they 
have dropped three times as much as 
the drop in the durable goods inventories. 

The relationship of inventories to new 
orders is one of the most reliable and 
significant indicators as to what we may 
expect the economy to do in the months 
ahead. We know only too well that when 
a businessman’s new orders are falling 
off faster than his inventories are, he is 
not going to step up his production. 
This is simply not good business nor good 
commonsense. 

And the cold, hard, unpleasant facts 
are that the relationship of inventories 
to new orders in the all-important dur- 
able goods industries is at the most un- 
favorable level since pre-World War II. 
March was bad and the Commerce De- 
partment figures show that April was 
even worse. It indicates little evidence 
that we may expect any significant 
pickup in durable goods manufacturing 
in the months ahead. 

I invite attention to an excellent letter 
in the May 29 Washington Post written 
by the noted Harvard economist, Sey- 
mour Harris, which critically appraises 
the administration’s actions in dealing 
with this prolonged recession. 

I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Harris’ letter be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION ECONOMICS: A CRITICAL 

APPRAISAL 

We have now had 10 months of a recession, 
10 months of a declining economy. Histor- 
ians of the cycle tell us that a turning point 
generally comes within a year of the initial 
decline. Perhaps this command of history 
explains the reluctance of the administra- 
tion to take positive measures to reverse 
business trends. But the administration 
may be gambling too much on the laws of 
history. 

So far the antirecession measures have 
been inadequate; and most of those taken 
have been forced upon the reluctant admin- 
istration by a Democratic Congress, or have 
been automatic results of built-in fiexibil- 
ity—e. g., the decline of the tax receipts 
with reduced income and the rise of unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Even defense expenditures are not rising 
Substantially. Despite the insecure state of 
the Nation, and the recession, the adminis- 
tration is not spending more on security 
in calendar year 1958 than in 1957. We 
have the word of the chief finance officer of 
the Defense Department for this. 

In fact, the best estimate I can make does 
not suggest a rise of Federal outlays of more 
than $2 billion and certainly not more than 
$3 billion for the calendar year 1958. 
(I exclude the rise of transfer payments like 
unemployment compensation.) Even these 
estimates take account of the probable out- 
lays under the road program, the unem- 
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loyment compensation, the Housing Act, 
tne Commodity Facilities Act, and proposed 
legislation on area redevelopment and edu- 
cation, 

I do not believe these estimates are un- 
generous. If the administration has other 
estimates, they have never revealed them. 
Is it not about time that the administra- 
tion gave the country a monthly estimate 
of expected help from reduction of taxes, 
increase of expenditures, etc.—in fact a sur- 
vey the first of the month of the trends in 
the economy? 

What is the administration afraid of? In- 
deed, they underestimated revenue for fiscal 
year 1959 by several billions. Had they 
shown historical sense at this point, they 
would not have made this mistake. In ad- 
dition, expenditures will rise by a few billion 
beyond their January 1957 estimate for fis- 
cal 1959. They seem to be scared of the ris- 
ing deficit. 

But they should have learned a long time 
ago, as most economists, and an increasing 
group of businessmen have learned, that 
the way to keep a deficit down is to raise 
income; and the way to increase income 
is for the Government to reduce taxes and 
increase spending—in the midst of a re- 
cession. A continued economic decline can 
only further increase the deficit. 

We are losing income at the rate of $30 
to $50 billion a year. Is inactivity sup- 
portable under these conditions? Each 
month the administration waits, we lose $4 
billion and perhaps about 700,000 man-years 
of employment. We do not deal with a 
leak in a tank by allowing the water to 
escape; we plug the hole. 

We lose this income despite the fact that 
there are all kinds of public services that 
need attention—housing, care of the unem- 
ployed, urban redevelopment, school con- 
struction, and river development. 

The Government should favor especially 
the expenditures that yield the largest re- 
turns in the shortest period both in stimu- 
lating the economy and helping those in 
distress. On this score, aid for unemploy- 
ment compensation funds, redevelopment 
and school and college construction stand 
high. Those who are fearful of large public 
expenditures can be appeased by selecting 
outlays that put the smallest burden on the 
Treasury, namely, loans and guaranties 
against grants, small subsidies for loans 
against outright grants. 

We expect @ greater degree of intervention 
by the Federal Reserve than we have had so 
far, Indeed, the Federal Reserve has re- 
versed its policy. For this we give them 
credit. But the reversal was slow in coming 
and has not been aggressive enough. It is 
not enough merely to reduce discount rates 
or even make possible the reduction of bor- 
rowing by member banks. What is needed 
is a rise of several billion dollars in the e- 
serves of member banks, inclusive of excess 
reserves, 

The open-market operations of the Fod- 
eral Reserve have been most inadequate. 
They are excessively concerned over the 
dangers of inflation. 

The present danger is recession. We can- 
not afford to lose face in the one area where 
we are still strong—a well-functioning econ- 
omy. Hence let us be bold in our fiscal 
and monetary policies. 

How silly are these buying campaigns, 
these appeals to labor and capital to be 
sacrificial, the attempts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to shift the responsibilities for 
recovery to the weakened State and local 
governments, and, to the contrary to their 
interest, operations, of the private economy. 

A saturation of the capital market con- 
tributed to the recession; but just as a dear 
money policy and a changeover from an 
excess of spending to an excess of receipts 
by the Federal Reserve aggravated the re- 
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cession and helped hasten it, so a drastic 
reversal of these policies will soften the 
blows of the recession. 
SEYMOUR E. Harris. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


(Professor Harris is chairman of the eco- 
nomics department at Harvard University.) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
staff of the Joint Economie Committee 
has just prepared a most important 
analysis of the present economic situa- 
tion and the prospects in the months to 
come. 

In my opinion this report deserves the 
careful attention of every Member of 
the Congress. It is, I may say, a far from 
optimistic document. 

I have long contended that the admin- 
istration has been working a great dis- 
service to the country by its refusal to 
meet up to the severity of this recession 
and its Pollyannish statements to the 
public. 

This carefully documented report by 
the distinguished and highly qualified 
staff of the Joint Economic Committee 
should serve as a sobering influence on 
those who would have us believe that 
this economic decline is simply a rolling 
readjustment and nothing to be con- 
cerned about. 

Permit me to quote but one paragraph 
from this report: 

On the basis of recent trends, current ex- 
pectations, and past rates of rise after up- 
turns, it appears that recovery to the long- 
run potential is unlikely to be completed 
before mid-1959 at the earliest and might 
not be achieved until late in 1960. Unem- 
ployment, therefore, is likely this year to 
average at least 7 percent of the civilian 
labor force or about 5 million persons, On 
optimistic assumptions, unemployment in 
the first quarter of 1959 still might be about 
5 million to 5.5 million, or 7 to 8 percent. 
A less rapid recovery could be accompanied 
by as many as 7 million unemployed, or over 
10 percent of the civilian labor force, in the 
first quarter of next year. 


This report gives no room for comfort. 
It should serve to indicate what a serious 
situation we face. As I have stated so 
many times during this recession, we 
cannot afford to sit idly by and let nature 
run its course. We must put our energies 
and our minds to the task of halting this 
recession and restoring necessary eco- 
nomic growth. It is time for the admin- 
istration to face up to facts and to take 
meaningful action. 

I am fearful that some persons are 
willing only to hold the recession, which 
means leaving the economy at a rela- 
tively lower rate of productivity and em- 
ployment than it was a year ago. So 
we cannot afford only to have a halt to 
the recession; we must promote condi- 
tions which are conducive to economic 
growth. The nation needs to grow and 
expand in terms of its economic produc- 
tivity and its gross national product. I 
believe this is vital for our very national 
security. I do not believe the Nation 
can continue to assume the heavy respon- 
sibilities of international leadership in 
terms of our military power and in terms 
of our economic and financial assistance 
unless we have economic growth, eco- 
nomic progress, and economic develop- 
ment. It is a part of an effective and 
meaningful foreign policy. 
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Therefore, it is time for the adminis- 

tration to face up to the facts and to 
adopt meaningful programs rather than 
ee give us tranquilizers and soothing 
sirup. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “High Em- 
ployment Year or Two Away, Congres- 
sional Economists Estimate,” published 
in the Washington Post of June 6, 1958. 
The article relates to a staff memoran- 
dum prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SEE Few SIGNS or EARLY UPTURN—HIGH EM- 
PLOYMENT YEAR OR Two AWAY, CONGRES- 
SIONAL ECONOMISTS ESTIMATE 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Congressional economists yesterday fore- 
cast high employment may not be reached 
again for more than 2 years. And putting on 
their rosiest glasses, they saw the date a year 
away at the earliest. 

This estimate by the staff of the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee concluded 
that business has continued to decline and 
there are as yet few signs of an early upturn. 

At best, a business recovery isn’t expected 
until the fall, the study said, in contrast to 
the third quarter target implied in President 
Eisenhower's January economic report and 
budget message. 

This means, the Capitol Hill experts fig- 
ured, unemployment will average 5 million 
this year—the April level—and could be 7 
million next winter. Even with an earlier 
snapback, the first quarter jobless total will 
be between 5 and 5.5 million, the report said. 

Last winter, the committee staff calculated 
total output or gross national product would 
be $429 billion this year compared to $434.4 
billion in 1957. Now, it said, this estimate 
looks too high. 

Currently, the economists figure output is 
about 10 percent below a high employment 
level and more than 30 percent of the Na- 
tion’s manufacturing capacity is not being 
used. 

The study gave this picture of the eco- 
nomic situation and outlook: 

The biggest drag has been the cutback 
in business spending. Investment in new 
plant and equipment is almost 14 percent 
under last summer’s record and early surveys 
estimated a 20-percent cut by this fall. But 
newer estimates, to be released next week, 
will show further drops and a reversal of 
this trend isn’t likely for a year. Cause of 
this slump has been that capacity to pro- 
duce goods was growing faster than the total 
demand to buy them during the boom. 

At the same time, businessmen have been 
buying less from each other and running 
down their inventories, While the pace of 
this liquidation should slow up in the next 
6 to 9 months, a buildup of stocks is farther 
away. 

INCOMES, SPENDING DOWN 

All this has pulled down consumer in- 
comes and spending even more than dollar 
figures show because prices have risen. 

The only strong element, the staff report 
said, was spending by governments. 

State and local governments are increasing 
their demand at a §$3-billion-a-year clip. 
But despite the announced speedup in Fed- 
eral Government buying and antirecession 
measures, the yearly pace of Federal goods 
and services purchases will only be $2 billion 
higher in the fourth than in the first quarter, 
the report estimated. 

It hinted at possible troubles from the ex- 
pected pickup in home building. The emer- 
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gency housing act, which in effect supplied 
mortgage funds, is boosting building. But 
if jobs, wages and salaries continue to fall, 
enough buyers won't come forward to pur- 
chase them. So, “housing activity in the 
second half of the year may depend on the 


trend of employment and income rather than 


rising independently as in other postwar 
recessions,” the study said. 


NO PRESCRIPTIONS 


Here’s how the return to high employment 
or almost full use of resources was figured: 
If the dope is upset and recovery begins this 
summer, and if the pace of this recovery is 
as fast as it was after the 1948-49 slump 
when the Korean war spurred demand, then 
high employment will be reached next 
summer. 

But if the upturn comes this fall and 
recovery matches the pace with which busi- 
ness came out of the 1953-54 slump, high 
employment will be restored in the fall of 
1960. 

The report, prepared under the staff’s exec- 
utive director, Roderick H. Riley, gave no 
prescriptions for speeding a comeback. 

But it rejected a popular belief that wide- 
spread price cuts would help. They would 
lead, it said, to expectations of further cuts 
and cause business and consumers to put 
off buying. 

The study also implied that the Federal 
Reserve System had not eased credit enough, 
especially through its open market pur- 
chases, because long-term interest rates have 
come down only a little. 

In other developments, several statistical 
reports indicated business now is on a pla- 
teau. 

The Federal Reserve Board estimated de- 
partment store sales rose slightly in May to 
133 percent of the 1947-49 average. The 
April level was 131, the same as in March. 
For the week ended May 31, however, sales 
at the big stores were 1 percent under the 
like week a year ago. 

Railroad freight car loadings for the same 
week were 1.1 percent under the year ago 
period, the identical gap that showed up last 
week. The Association of American Rail- 
roads reported that the May 31 total was 7.2 
percent below the preceding period, but this 
was due to the Memorial Day holiday. 

All building last month was 10 percent 
above April, a normal seasonal rise. The 
Commerce and Labor Departments put the 
total at $4.1 billion. Increases in highway 
and public housing spending have kept con- 
struction for the first 5 months, at last 
year’s level. 

Another group of business leaders, replying 
to a Senate Finance Committee poll, showed 
more enthusiasm for an anti-recession tax 
cut than a panel whose views were released 
earlier this week. Three of 14 favored cuts at 
once, another 7 leaned toward them under 
certain conditions and the other 4 were silent 
on the issue. Only one taxcutter turned up 
in the first poll and there were several out- 
right opponents. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
severity of this recession—the worst one 
since World War II—is further attested 
to by the latest report of the Department 
of Commerce that business expenditures 
for plants and equipment this year will 
be slashed even more drastically than 
earlier estimates indicated. 

Senators have placed in the RECORD 
from time to time, and, indeed, have 
done so before committees, estimates of 
the reduction in capital expenditures by 
American industry. Those estimates 
were optimistic. But it now appears that 
the reductions in expenditures will be 
much more serious and severe than any- 
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‘one even including the departments of 


Government, had anticipated. 

Business now plans to invest $30.8 
billion in capital expenditures, a drop of 
17 percent from the $37 billion spent 
in 1957. 

Moreover, expenditures in the first 
quarter of 1958 were 5 percent less than 
were estimated. In the first quarter of 
1958, there was a drop in capital spend- 
ing of 10 percent from the fourth quar- 
ter of last year; and the fourth quarter 
of 1957 was a quarter of economic de- 
cline. Nor is any upturn in capital 
spending anticipated this year by our 
governmental departments. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Government economists now 
figure that capital spending will continue 
re at least through the first half of 

In commenting on the importance to 
the economy of this type of spending, 
the Washington Post states: 

These are the so-called high velocity dol- 
lars that have a multiplying effect on in- 
comes and jobs. Reducing money spent for 
factories and machinery cuts orders and 
jobs in other firms whose workers in turn 
must reduce their buying. A cumulative 
effect is therefore created stronger than the 
actual changes in the spending. 


I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the June 9 Washington Post, 
reporting on this drop in business spend- 
ing, be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS PLANS SLASH IN CRUCIAL SPENDING 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Business plans a deeper slash in its cru- 
cial spending for new plants and equipment, 
the Government reported yesterday. 

The Nation’s executives now expect to 
invest only $30.8 billion in capital goods this 
year, 17 percent less than last year's record 
$37 billion. 

Moreover, the latest survey by the Com- 
merce Department and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission shows outlays will be 
trimmed by 4 percent from the level execu- 
tives forecast last winter. Then, they ex- 
pected to spend $32.1 billion on added ca- 
pacity this year. 

The new report discloses that actual cap- 
ital spending in the first quarter was well 
below expectations. The predicted yearly 
rate was $34.1 billion; the actual level was 
$32.4 billion. 


STRONG DOWNWARD PULL 


Some of this may have been due to un- 
usually severe weather. But the net effect, 
a drop of 10 percent from the pace of the 
fourth quarter of 1957, was to exert a strong 
downward pull on economy. 

If present plans hold up, the decline will 
continue every quarter this year but the 
slide won’t be as fast. For the spring quar- 
ter, business plans a $31.4 billion yearly rate 
and for the summer, $30.3 billion. This 
would mean $29.1 billion in the fall. 

However, when these outlays are cut, the 
predictions generally understate the actual 
reductions. Economists figure capital 
spending will go on dropping at least 
through the first half of 1959. 

These are the so-called high velocity dol- 
lars that have a multiplying effect on in- 
comes and jobs. Reducing money spent for 
factories and machinery cuts orders and jobs 
in other firms whose workers in turn must 
reduce their buying. A cumulative effect is 
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therefore created stronger than the actual 
changes in the spending. 
UTILITIES PLAN BOOST 

Compared to last year, the biggest reduc- 
tions are in sight for railroads, down 47 per- 
cent; hard goods manufacturing, down 29 
percent; mining, down 25 percent; and non- 
durable manufacturing, down 20 percent. 

Only the public utilities still plan to in- 
crease their investment over 1957, 

Compared to last winter's forecast, nearly 
every industry expects to spend less than it 
first planned. Among the biggest down- 
ward changes were those made by the oil, 
chemical, and nonelectrical machinery in- 
dustries. In manufacturing, only textiles 
and nonferrous metals are holding to their 
earlier plans but they figured deep cuts then 
from 1957. 

The new poll was taken in April and May. 
Economists figure that succeeding ones 
won't show improvement until profits and 
sales look stronger. This appears to ex- 
plode the theory that industry now makes 
such long-range calculations in its invest- 
ment programs that they are little shaken 
by shifts in demand. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced that the very significant 
industrial production index declined an- 
other 2 points. This is the 8th con- 
secutive month in which industrial 
production has dropped, and it repre- 
sents a decline since last August of more 
than 13 percent. It is the most severe 
downturn in industrial production which 
the country has witnessed in the past 
20 years. 

It represents a tragic and irretriev- 
able loss in production, amounting ac- 
tually to billions of dollars worth of 
goods, which could have raised the 
standard of American families and 
could have meant jobs for millions of 
persons who are now unemployed. 

I believe a report published in the 
Journal of Commerce for May 15, 1958, 
deserves, again, our attention. I shall 
not place the entire article in the REC- 
orD, but I observe that the Federal Re- 
Serve Industrial Production Index 
reveals a 13 percent decline since August, 
1957, which was the end of the third 
quarter of the peak year of 1957. 

I have had a summary made of the 
major areas of unemployment in 149 
major industrial areas of the Nation. 
It shows that substantial labor surplus 
areas, as I indicated earlier, rose from 

70 in March to 86 in May. 

In my home State, unemployment in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, as of 
May, remained classified in the category 
of areas with the jobless amounting to 
from 6 to 9 percent of the labor force. 

The major reason for the rising un- 
employment in the Duluth-Superior area 
is the sharp drop in iron-ore shipments. 
The Department of Labor states: 

Ore-shipping activity is likely to remain 
low this season, 


Communities in the iron range area 
have indeed been hard hit by this reces- 
sion. An article published in the Wall 
Street Journal for June 4, 1958, shows 
the extent to which they have been 
affected. The headline of the article 
is: Lake Iron Ore Shipments Move at 
20-Year Low. 

Mr. President, if you would read the 
letters I am receiving from the mayors 
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of villages and cities and from county 
commissioners, from members of the 
steelworkers union, and from the aver- 
age, plain citizens who live in the area 
of northeastern Minnesota, you would 
appreciate the seriousness of my mes- 
sage today. 

Thousands of those people are without 
jobs. They have been without work for 
more than 9 months. They have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. Indeed, the administra- 
tion’s unemployment compensation bill, 
passed by Congress, is of very little use 
to the unemployed people of Minnesota. 
The Governor of Minnesota has called 
a special session of the legislature, in a 
serious effort to be of some help to allevi- 
ate the severe economic problems which 
affect a substantial area in the north- 
eastern section of Minnesota. 

It is reported that the Great Lakes 
shipments of iron ore this year will total 
from 50 million to 55 million tons, as 
compared with more than 84 million tons 
last year. The recent slight upturns in 
steel production have not made the ship- 
ping men any more optimistic. They 
point to the excessive inventories of ore 
on hand at furnaces and docks, an 
amount almost twice that of a year ago 
and sufficient to supply the furnaces at 
present rates of consumption for 7 
months. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “Lakes 
Iron Ore Shipments Move at 20-Year 
Low,” published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of June 4, 1958, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lakes IRON ORE SHIPMENTS MOVE aT 20-YEAR 
Low—RATE THROUGH May 31 SHARPLY BE- 
Low 1957; ABOUT ONE-HALF FLEET Now IN 
SERVICE—STEEL UPTURN BRINGS NO CHEER 
CLEVELAND.—Iron ore shipments down the 

Great Lakes are moving at the slowest pace 

in 20 years, according to the initial report of 

the American Iron Ore Association for the 

1958 navigating season. 

At the same time, an official of M. A. Hanna 
Co. estimated that probably no more than 125 
United States registry ore vessels, or roughly 
one-half of the lakes fleet, is in service. And 
a check with individual fleet operators indi- 
cates only about a dozen or more additional 
vessels are due to get up steam for the 1958 
season, 

This, too, marks the fewest number of ore 
vessels operating on the Great Lakes in the 
past two decades, shipping men say. By mid- 
May last year the entire ore fleet of 250 ves- 
sels was in operation. 

LOWEST RATE SINCE 1939 

The American Iron Ore Association re- 
ported that through May 31, shipments of 
iron ore from northern lake ports, both 
United States and Canada, totaled 4,123,171 
gross tons. That was the lowest total since 
1939 when 3,658,251 tons were loaded through 
May. It compared with shipments of 16,714,- 
273 tons through May last year. 

For the month of May only, the association 
reported shipments were 4,060,611 tons, com- 
pared with 12,727,659 tons a year ago. The 
May figure was the lowest since 1946 when 
only 3,616,115 tons were moved for the month. 
But in that year lakes fleets were hit by a 
strike after getting off to a fairly active start. 
Considering strike-free years only, the May 


1958, figure was the lowest for the month 
since 1939. 
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The cumulative total through May 31 this 
year includes 62,560 tons shipped late in 
April. In sharp contrast, the fleet last year 
moved nearly 4 million tons in April. 


LATER START THIS YEAR 


The sharp dropoff thus reflects not only 
the fact far fewer boats are running this 
year, but also that most of the vessels moved 
out of winter quarters 4 to 6 weeks later 
than last year. 

There was an earlier-than-usual rush by 
some fleets a year ago to replenish ore stock- 
piles thinned down by strikes in the summer 
of 1956 and the high rate of operations in 
the steel industry during late 1956 and early 
months of 1957. This year the situation is 
quite different. The steel industry has been 
running at about half-capacity this year 
and stockpiles of ore are at a record high. 
Tron ore is the principal raw material for 
steel. Each ton of steel roughly requires a 
ton of iron ore. 

According to the association, there were 
more than 47 million tons of ore on hand at 
United States furnaces and docks at the end 
of April, or nearly twice as much as the 23.7 
million tons a year earlier. At present rates 
of consumption, there is roughly a 7 months 
supply of ore on hand. A year ago the supply 
represented a little more than 2 months of 
usage, with steel operations close to capacity. 

YEAR EXPECTED TO TRAIL 1957 

As a result, shipping men have been figur- 
ing they will bring down little more than 50 
million to 55 million tons of iron ore this 
year, compared with more than 84 million 
last year. The recent slight upturn in steel 
production has in no way altered their views, 
due to the excessive inventories of ore. It 
would take an unexpected sharp boost in 
steel output for the lakes vessel operators to 
bring additional vessels out of winter moth- 
balls, they say. Iron ore moved down the 
lakes accounts for 60 percent or more of all 
iron ore consumed in the United States. 

Northbound shipments of coal on the Great 
Lakes also are off sharply this year, a report 
of the Ore & Coal Exchange of Cleveland 
shows. Through May 26 this year, movement 
of coal into vessels at Lake Erie ports totals 
5,873,765 net tons, compared with 12,342,889 
a year ago. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “It Has Just Begun,” 
published in the Chisholm, Minn., Free 
Press. The editorial is in the nature of 
an open letter to the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Has Just Becun 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: It was rather dis- 
concerting to pick up the daily papers of 
Wednesday and read in some detail that at 
a press conference you informed that you 
believe the recession has largely spent itself. 

And you stated further that the current 
economic situation does not warrant any 
reductions that could create further deficit 
spending. This latter is just so much double- 
talk, for it requires the legal masterminds 
to really analyze and interpret your state- 
ment. 

No one expects you to know what is tran- 
spiring all over the Nation, but you are 
Surrounded by a corps of informants, and 
the least they could do is give you the cor- 
rect information. A trip into Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Chicago would 
quickly convince you that the recession has 
not spent itself, but rather, that we are in 
a very serious depression. 

Men are out of work, and have been for 
a long time. If the recession were spending 
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itself, then at least industry would be hold- 
ing its own and anticipating an upturn in 
production and consumer demand within 
the next 30 days. It takes that long to get 
the wheels and equipment rolling and per- 
sonnel geared to a program of work. 

It is almost ironical that on the eve of your 
announcement, the Iron Range of Minnesota 
received another blow. For your information, 
the Douglas and Godfrey mines have either 
closed or are curtailing production, and the 
Oliver, the biggest producer of iron ore, is 
laying off another 60 men next Monday. 
There is nothing more disheartening for a 
miner than to be told there isn’t any more 
work for him when he picks up his dinner 
pail to go home. 

This economic setback was not created by 
these people. They are a productive and 
energetic amalgamation of nationalities and 
creeds. They ask quarter of no one 
only the opportunity to work and earn a 
decent living. There is a fear in our people 
because far too many of them remember 
the early thirties and the miserable existence 
many of them encountered. They know, 
too, that this is a very wealthy and produc- 
tive Nation, and that with leadership and 
action, this economic decline could well have 
been avoided. The Nation elected you by a 
majority, and the minority accepted the 
mandate. As citizens of the greatest com- 
monwealth on earth, we turn to you for 
guidance and decision. There will always be 
selfish interests who will play the gamut for 
all they can take for themselves, but there 
are millions of men and women who make up 
this Nation who ask for nothing more than 
a chance to work and earn, and to them you 
owe your allegiance. 

This Nation needs schools and colleges, 
hospitals and institutions for the less fortu- 
nate. We need highways, dams and harbors, 
and granaries that are full to feed us and 
those who are starving in the world. All of 
these things could be accomplished, Not in 
a year, or 5 or even 10, But in the mean- 
time, people would be gainfully employed. 
Government is not expected to support a 
nation, but in a democracy, it does have 
certain obligations. 

We do not expect or demand that you solve 
all of the Nation’s burdensome problems. 
However, those who are informing you about 
the economic conditions are not giving it 
to you straight. From Washington, you can 
urge the people to buy to bolster the buying 
power. But when men don't have jobs, they 
can’t buy cars, appliances, and homes. 

From where we sit, and calculate, faced by 
facts, the recession has not spent itself. It 
has just begun. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
editor of the Chisholm, Minn., Free 
Press is Miss Veda F. Ponikvar, one of 
our most able journalists and public- 
spirited citizens. She has done much 
for our community. She calls upon the 
Government to take at least minimum 
action to relieve the problem or to relieve 
the economic situation in the northeast- 
ern section of Minnesota. She says, 
speaking to the President: 

We do not expect or demand that you 
solve all of the Nation’s burdensome prob- 
lems. However, those who are informing 
you about the economic conditions are not 
giving it to you straight. From Washington, 
you can urge the people to buy to bolster the 
buying power, but when men don't have jobs, 
they can’t buy cars, appliances, and homes. 

From where we sit, and calculate, faced by 
facts, the recession has not spent itself. It 
has just begun. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent also to have printed at this point in 
the Recor» a compilation of what I call 
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recession data, including quotations 
from leading newspapers and economic 
journals, citing important statistical 
material. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Recession Dara 

“This decline (in the gross national prod- 
uct) definitely stamps this recession as the 
most serious since World War II. What’s 
more, the Government’s own economists pre- 
dict a further dip in the current quarter.“ 
New York Times, May 18, 1958. 

“Administration officials have been con- 
tending that the recession is at or near bot- 
tom, but admit they have no definite signs 
yet to prove their point.”—-Wall Street Jour- 
nal, May 28, 1958. 

Unemployment: Unemployment as of mid- 
April was at the highest level since pre- 
World War II—7.5 percent of labor force. 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell forecasts over 
6 million jobless by June. 

Labor Department reports unemployment 
in major labor areas rose in period from 
March to May. Of 149 major areas surveyed, 
86 now have substantial labor surplus of 
over 6 percent unmemployed—compares with 
70 such areas in March and 45 in January. 
There are now 15 major labor areas with 
over 12 percent unemployed—compared to 7 
in March and only 2 in January. 

In April 230,000 unemployed workers ex- 
hausted unemployment insurance payments. 
Government experts say number will top 
300,000 a month by summer. Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell now boosts his estimate of 
jobless who will exhaust benefit payments 
this year to 2,600,000. 

Production drop: Since August industrial 
production has fallen by 13 percent. 

In 1957, industrial production in the 
United States fell 10 percent while industrial 
production in Soviet Union rose 10 percent. 

This is most severe drop in production in 
20 years. 

Car production off 30 percent from last 
year. Total car output this year estimated 
at little over 4 million compared to over 6 
million last year (Wall Street Journal, May 
23). 

Steel production in April down 43 percent 
from April 1957. Steel production to date 
in May is up somewhat, but still around 36 
percent below year ago. In first quarter of 
1958, for first time in history, the Soviet- 
Sino bloc produced more steel than United 
States. 

Gross national product down: The gross 
national product (expenditures) has fallen 
$18 billion (annual rate) since third quarter 
of last year and is still going down. 

Gross private domestic investment de- 
clined $9.5 billion (annual rate) in first 
quarter of this year—a drop of over 15 per- 
cent. 

Wages down: Total wages and salaries in 
April fell $0.5 billion from March (annual 
rate) to make total drop since August of 
$8.7 billion (annual rate). 

Profits off: Corporate profits in first quar- 
ter down 35 percent from year ago (Wall 
Street Journal survey). 

Business activity down: Business activity 
down 16 percent from year ago (latest New 
York Herald Tribune index). 

Business failures up: Business failures last 
year rose to postwar high, and this year they 
are running 17 percent higher than year ago. 
(Dun & Bradstreet reports.) Business bank- 
ruptcies are at all-time high. Government 
Officials predict they will total 85,000 this 
year and even more in 1959. 

Cost of living soars: Prices up 3.5 percent 
in past year, and 7 percent in past 2 years. 

Retail food prices up 6.7 percent from year 
ago, and wholesale food prices up 9.3 percent 
from year ago. Rise not due to farmers, 
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their share of the food dollar has dropped 
from 47 cents in 1952 to only 41 cents now. 
Profits of food processors have soared, 

No improvement in immediate future is 
indicated: Expenditures for plants and 
equipment in 1958 estimated to be 13 per- 
cent below last year (President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors). 

New orders for machine tools down in 
April by 56 percent from year ago. 

In the hard-hit durable goods industries 
the situation worsened in April. Sales 
down 20 percent from year ago, new orders 
dropped 20 percent from year ago, but in- 
ventories declined only 7 percent. 

New orders fell in April $1.1 billion (9 
percent) from March while inventories only 
dropped $500 million (less than 2 percent). 
This means the ratio of inventories to new 
orders is at the worst position in the post- 
war period. This is one of the most impor- 
tant and reliable indicators of what we can 
expect the economy to do in months to 
come. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the automobile dealers want to know why 
they are not selling cars, I can give them 
a suggestion. It is because there has 
been a total loss of $8,700,000,000 in wage 
income since August 1957. This is bound 
to cut into what are called consumer 
goods purchases. With the gross na- 
tional product running at a rate of $18 
billion Iess than last year, is it any 
wonder that people are complaining 
about the burden of taxes and the high 
cost of living? 

In citing these statistics, it is not my 
purpose to be a prophet of gloom and 
doom; but I wish to say that we had 
better get a prescription to correct this 
economic illness, which presently is 
acute, before it becomes chronic. 

I realize that we cannot change doc- 
tors, because the doctor is in the White 
House until 1961. All I ask is that the 
doctor call in a few new consultants, be- 
cause the patient, the American econ- 
omy, although not incapacitated—in- 
deed, anything but that—is showing 
some signs of economic sickness. 

Mr. President, it is not a disservice 
to the country to state the facts. It is 
not a disservice to say that we need to 
do better. Of course we have the great- 
est industrial system in the world; and 
of course our people are saving money 
in terms of aggregate savings; and of 
course we have the greatest transporta- 
tion system and the greatest financial 
system in the world. We have everything 
except one thing, namely, the will in 
high places to do better, and the will to 
do the things that need to be done, 
just as earlier today the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Crank in the chair] pointed out 
the urgency of doing certain things for 
our defense program and for our foreign 
policy, and the fact that our leadership 
does not seem to sense that urgency. I 
commend the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his repeated warnings to the 
Government and to the people of the 
United States. He is performing a great, 
patriotic service. 

Mr. President, if we are to fulfill our 
responsibilities of world leadership and 
if we are to provide for the defense of 
our country and do all that we are re- 
quired to do in this competitive, co- 
existence period of the cold war, we need 
an economy that is moving ahead, not 
retreating, No Member of the Senate 
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can really justify permitting a continua- 
tion—without the taking of some reme- 
dial action—of the conditions which 
have permitted the occurrence of a loss 
of almost $8 billion in wage income in 
a few months, and a drop of almost $18 
billion in the gross national product. I 
hope I shall not hear any speeches about 
economy, when the Congress and the ad- 
ministration do very little, indeed, to 
stop the greatest waste we have known 
since the days of the depression, name- 
ly, a drop of almost $18 billion down the 
economic sewer. Yet some say the worst 
is over. Well, Mr. President, if it is 
over, it has been a costly hangover. 
What a lost weekend. 

But the trouble is that some persons 
are getting used to the headache, and 
are beginning to think that this is the 
way a part of the economy can live. In- 
stead, I submit that we need a much 
more vital and growing and prosperous 
economy than the one we have now. 


RECESSION INCREASES AGE DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN HIRING 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
times of recession and high unemploy- 
ment, increased numbers of workers in 
the over-40 age bracket become the vic- 
tims of tragic and wasteful discrimina- 
tion. Extensive layoffs hit hardest at 
those against whom many employers 
have unjustly and unwisely developed 
prejudices because of age. 

In my opinion, every person, regard- 
less of his or her age, should have the 
right to equal opportunity in employ- 
ment. The accelerated rate of unem- 
ployment among older workers, during 
this time of recession, is especially waste- 
ful of our Nation’s manpower resources. 
Many workers in the over-40 brackets 
are experienced, skilled, and stable em- 
ployees. They have extensive obligations 
to home and family. Yet, discrimina- 
tory employment practices virtually as- 
sign many of these worthy individuals 
to a sort of human scrap pile. 

Early in this session, nine colleagues 
joined with me in the introduction of 
S. 3188, a bill to amend regulations goy- 
erning terms of contracts with agencies 
of the Federal Government so as to for- 
bid contractors from imposing any re- 
quirement of maximum age when hiring 
workers. This is a necessary first step 
in a broad educational program to con- 
vince employers of the waste involved in 
age discrimination. It is necessary to 
check the spread of a practice which is 
costing our Nation the loss of millions of 
man-hours of labor every year. Rich as 
our Nation is, we cannot afford this wast- 
ing of human resources. The Fraternal 
Order of Eagles has taken the lead in 
advocating a Jobs After 40 program. 

The Eagles deserve great credit for this 
undertaking. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], who so 
kindly yielded to me so that I could make 
these brief remarks to the Senate, is a 
cosponsor of the bill to prevent dis- 
crimination because of age with respect 
to Government contracts. The Senator’s 
cosponsorship of the bill is characteris- 
tic of his interest in social and economic 
progress in our Nation. 
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Mr. President, evidence that age dis- 
crimination in hiring of workers is 
spreading under the impetus of reces- 
sion economic conditions was reported 
recently in the nationally syndicated 
column by Sylvia Porter. Miss Porter 
confirmed the fact that age prejudice 
appears in many areas to be worse than 
ever. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp Miss Porter's col- 
umn from the Washington Star of June 
2, 1958, and an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of June 6, 1958, en- 
titled “The People Grow Older.” These 
thoughtful and revealing analyses indi- 
cate need for immediate action to curb 
the growing trend toward age prejudice 
in hiring. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AGE BARRIERS SPREAD 

Corporation employment barriers are 
going up again against the jobless man who 
is over 40 and the jobless woman who is 
over 35. 

The age prejudice—senseless, cruel, waste- 
ful, almost incredibly ironic though it is— 
appears in many areas to be worse than 
ever. 

For the first time, resistance to hiring 
women, due solely to age, actually is show- 
ing up below 30. 

For a brief period during the boom-boom 
days, the discrimination against the older 
worker appeared to be lessening a bit. Or 
anyway, it went underground and com- 
panies which had rigid bars against the 
over-40 worker didn’t advertise the limits 
so blatantly. 

But whatever feeble progress was made 
has been lost and now, the direction is 
backward. 

“Our most recent survey of corporations 
employing almost 30,000 workers reveals 
that a man or woman over 30 is finding it 
increasingly dificult to get work—entirely 
due to age—and at 45, the resistance is very 
heavy,” said George H. Gutekunst, Jr., spokes- 
man for the Office Executives Association 
of New York, when I interviewed him. 


PATTERN NATIONWIDE 

“What we have found in New York re- 
flects the national pattern. Prejudice in 
New York may even be less than in major 
manufacturing centers.” 

“Our inquiries across the country show 
that discrimination is much worse than it 
was a year ago—and it was bad enough 
then,” added David D. Kiviat, president of 
the Forty Plus Club of New York, a non- 
profit organization operated by unemployed 
executives to help find jobs for each other. 

“Of the last 13 jobs that we unearthed, 
only 1 permitted a man over 45. The mo- 
ment we mention a man is 45, the interest 
wanes.” 

“The unemployed who come in here blame 
us for the age barriers, but it’s not our fault,” 
remarked the head of one of the largest 
employment agencies in New York City. 

“The age restrictions are imposed by 2 out 
of every 3 companies which give us openings. 
We can’t budge them by a year.” 

And I confirmed the whole discouraging 
tale this past weekend when I plowed through 
thousands of want ads in the newspapers. 
In column after column I found the words 
“25 to 32 years * * not over 35 * * not 
over 40 * to age 42.” 

The facts, as uncovered by the New York 
Office Executives’ Association’s survey this 
spring are brutal. Read on and wince: 

By the time a man reaches 50, a full 42.3 
percent of the companies won't hire him 
because of his age. 

When he hits 55, he'll be excluded from 
Possible hiring by nearly 68 percent of the 
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companies. “Finding employment at 55 is 
almost impossible.” 

By the time a woman is 35, an astounding 
10 percent of the companies think she is too 
old to hire, more than double the percentage 
which reported this age as their upper limit 
for hiring in 1957. 


DOORS SLAMMED 


By the time she is 50, she'll find the doors 
will be slammed in her face by 56 percent of 
the companies. 

Yet the same companies which have these 
arbitrary hiring rules admit that the ab- 
senteeism and turnover record of the older 
worker is no worse than that of the younger 
worker. They say frankly that older workers 
are just as reliable and productive, that they 
present no special problems of supervision, 
do not hurt morale. They just contend— 
wrongly—that training of older workers poses 
a problem. 

And the supreme irony is that these same 
companies place the most productive years 
for men between 25 and 55 and for women 
between 25 and 50. 

There were some faintly heartening reports 
last fall that Congress might do something 
concrete to prod industry into curbing this 
discrimination. But since sputnik, there 
has been a deafening silence about this in 
Washington, What, then, can be done? 

“Keep pounding at the stupidity of it,” 
says Gutekunst. “Keep emphasizing it’s a 
never-ending campaign,” says Kiviat. 

This is policy among industrialists who 
know they'll have to pay soaring taxes to 
support the older jobless—if the workers 
continue jobless. This is fact in a country 
in which the over 45 will constitute half our 
adult population by 1975. It doesn't seem 
credible. 


THE PEOPLE Grow OLDER 


Mrs. Alice K, Leopold, Director of the 
Women’s Division of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, took up one of the most 
serious of domestic employment situations 
in her address to the 3,000 senior citizens who 
are assembled in St. Louis this weekend from 
over the country. This is the tendency on 
the part of many employers to find workers 
too old at 45 and even younger ages. 

The notion that workers, once they are 
past their thirties, are too old to be employed 
in new positions in part at least grows out 
of pension considerations and notions about 
illness and lost time. Mrs. Leopold cited 
careful studies which show that older work- 
ers respond well to retraining for new skills, 
that they create a stabilizing influence on 
the job, and that their maturity brings a 
fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
work to be done. 

The problems that arise with an aging pop- 
ulation cannot be dismissed. They require 
serious and understanding attention. In a 
bare half century (1900-1955), the life ex- 
pectancy of men has gone up from 46 years 
to 67, while that of women has increased 
from 48 to 72. When that is the situation 
and the trend is continuing, we all can only 
agree with Mrs. Leopold—"aging is every- 
Soag future—and everybody's responsi- 

ty.” 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, our econ- 
omy can be no stronger than our facili- 
ties for the transportation of goods and 
commodities. Since the early days of 
the Republic, our Government has rec- 
nized its responsibility to promote the 
development of efficient interconnected 
transportation systems spanning the 
Nation. The establishment of locks on 
navigable streams and land grants for 
the building of intercontinental rail- 
roads contributed in large measure to 
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the growth of the Nation. So has the 
building of highways and the grant of 
financial assistance to a fledgling air- 
line industry. 

Each of these modes of transporta- 
tion, while competing with the others 
for traffic, complements the others, pro- 
viding American shippers with an oppor- 
tunity to choose that method best suited 
to the particular task required. 

Our great transportation systems 
have been built within the framework 
of our private enterprise system, with 
Government assistance where necessary 
and where justified and with Govern- 
ment regulation to protect. the interests 
of the public. The role of Government 
in the field of transportation, as in all 
other areas of its operations, is that of 
protecting and promoting the public in- 
terest. Government assistance to com- 
mon carriers, financial or otherwise, 
cannot be justified on any grounds other 
than that of fostering safe and efficient 
transportation at reasonable rates, nor 
can regulation of the carrier’s operations 
be supported except to meet the same 
objectives. 

The Subcommittee on Surface Trans- 
portation of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
has conducted an exhaustive survey of 
the railroad industry and its ability to 
fulfill its role in meeting the Nation’s 
needs in time of peace and in time of 
war. The subcommittee’s findings de- 
serve the close attention of the Senate 
and of the Nation. The subcommittee 
has concluded that the financial con- 
dition of the Nation's railroads is such 
as to imperil their continued operations 
unless corrective action is taken. The 
major role which the railroads play in 
our economy requires that within the 
sphere of proper Government action 
steps be taken to bring about conditions 
which will enable the railroads to restore 
their economic position. 

The subcommittee has recommended 
certain financial assistance to the rail- 
roads and has in addition recommended 
revisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which it believes will permit each form 
of surface transportation better to serve 
the Nation and to insure that each pre- 
serves and offers to American shippers its. 
inherent advantages. These recommen- 
dations, as modified and approved by the 
full cormmittee, are now before the Senate 
for action. 

While some of the detailed provisions 
of S. 3778 may require clarification or 
amendment, I believe they are generally 
sound. The situation which faces the 
railroad industry is of an emergency na- 
ture, and the provisions of S. 3778 con- 
stitute the views of the committee, after 
exhaustive study, as to the most appro- 
priate means of assistance insofar as leg- 
islation is concerned. I hope that the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
will proceed to act upon the bill without 
delay. 

The Nation’s railroads are threatened 
with economic disaster. Railroads are 
vital to the national interest. The 
Smathers bill deserves and requires early 
and favorable action. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this time I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

Thè legislátive clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFPICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 1659, House bill 
7953, to facilitate and simplify the work 
of the Forest Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
7953) to facilitate and simplify the work 
of the Forest Service, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an explana- 
tion of the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

EXPLANATION or H. R. 7953 

This bill contains a number of “house- 
keeping” provisions relating to the work of 
the Forest Service. 

First, it would raise the limitation on re- 
imbursement to owners of equipment rented 
under verbal agreement for damages occur- 
ring while in use by the Forest Service. 
The limit is now $50, and it would be 
raised to $2,500. 

Second, it would authorize contracts with 
private parties to train, work, and care for 
Government-owned pack stock held in re- 
serve for fire emergency purposes. 

Third, it would permit reimbursement to 
employees for casualty damages to personal 
effects oecurring at places of temporary 
storage while the employees are engaged in 
connection with such casualties. 

Fourth, it would authorize the Govern- 
ment to pay for transporting employees’ 
automobiles between points in Alaska in 
connection with transfer of official stations. 
In many cases there are not connecting 
roads between official stations, so that the 
employee cannot drive his car to his new 
station. Consequently, it is frequently nec- 
essary to move cars by Government-owned 
boat or in other manner similar to that in 
which the Government moves employees’ 
household effects. This provision is de- 
signed to cover cases of this sort. 

Firth, tt would permit the Government 
to pay the cost of notifying employees in 
isolated locations of serious illness or death 
of close relatives, and the cost. of transport- 
ing such employees to the nearest public 
transportation. 

Sixth, it would permit the transfer to 
States of fire-lookout towers and other im- 
provements for fire control no longer needed 
by the Forest Service. 

Seventh, it would broaden existing au- 
thority to pay for telephone calls for official 
use im private residences. The existing 
authority to pay for such use is limited to 
residences of seasonal employees and cer- 
tain other persons. For fire emergencies 
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and other protective duties, the official use 
of telephones is often needed in residences 
of other persons who have little personal 
need for telephone service. This authority 
would also be extended to apply to all lands 
administered by the Forest Service, whereas, 
at present it does not cover Bankhead-Jones 
title III lands. 

Eighth, it would permit moneys received 
from forfeitures, Judgments, or settlements 
to be used to carry out the work made nec- 

by the action which led to the for- 
feiture, judgment, or settlement. 

Ninth, it would permit payment of costs 
of publishing technical articles in scientific 
publications. 

Tenth, it would increase the amount 
available for purchase of administrative 
sites from 825,000 to $50,000 per year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7953) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1639, House bill 7261, to amend the Fed- 
eral Probation Act to make it applicable 
to the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
7261) to amend the Federal Probation 
Act to make it applicable to the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to make the Federal 
Probation Act applicable to the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment in explanation of the purposes of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The proposed legislation has been recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 

As is set forth in a letter, printed in full 
below, from the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, the present Federal 
Probation Act (18 U. S. C. 3651), applies to 
all the district courts of the United States 
except the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. The reason for the exception is 
that in 1910, 15 years before the general pro- 
bation act was enacted in 1926, provision vas 
made by section 102 of title 24 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code in regard to proba- 
tion in the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. When the Federal Probation Act 
was enacted the District of Columbia was 
accordingly excepted from its application, 
The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts advises that there is no longer 
any sound reason for the exception, and that 
it is desirable that the probation law be uni- 
form. throughout the United States. The 
proposed legislation would accomplish 
purpose, i 
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The committee believes that the proposed 
legislation is meritorious and recommends it 
favorably. 

Attached and made a part of this report is 
a letter, dated July 12, 1956, from the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts in regard to H. R. 6870, a similar bill 
in the 84th Congress. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES COURT, 
SUPREME COURT BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: I write in refer- 
ence to a bill pending before your Committee 
on the Judiciary to amend the Federal Pro- 
bation Act to make it applicable to the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia (H. R. 6870). 

This is a measure which was first recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of the 
District of Columbia circuit on June 24, 1954. 
It was submitted to the Judicial Conference 
of the United States at a meeting in Septem- 
ber 1954 by the late Judge Harold M. Ste- 
phens who was then chief judge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia circuit. The Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States then approved 
the enactment of legislation in the nature of 
the pending bill. 

The present probation act (18 U. S. C. 
3651), applies in all the district courts of the 
United States except in the District of Colum- 
bia. The reason for this is that in 1910, 15 
years before the general probation act was 
passed in 1925, provision was made by sec- 
tion 102 of title 24 of the District of Colum- 
bia Code for the placing on probation of de- 
fendants conyicted in the District Court for 
the District of Columbia. When the national 
act was passed the District of Columbia was 
excepted from its application. There is no 
longer any sound reason for that excep- 
tion, It is desirable that the probation law 
be uniform throughout the United States. 
This end would be accomplished by the 
pending bill and the Judicial Conference of 
the United States recommends the bill for 
that reason, I trust that it may be enacted. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. CHANDLER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill 


The bill (H. R. 7261) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous. consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE HAROLD 
MACMILLAN, PRIME MINISTER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, it is a great pleasure to welcome 

the Prime Minister of Great Britain to 
this historic Chamber. We feel a close 

kinship to the people he represents. I 

know that each Member of this body 

would be pleased to have a few words 
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from the Prime Minister. Therefore I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair, and that 
the Vice President appoint an appro- 
priate committee to escort the Prime 
Minister to the rostrum. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey members of the commit- 
tee, and the committee escorted the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to the 
rostrum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will stand in recess subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 2 o’clock and 34 min- 
utes p. m., the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

During the recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate and guests in the gallery, it 
is my great pleasure to present to the 
Senate and to our guests the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, the Right Hon- 
ourable Harold Macmillan, 

In introducing him, let me say that 
we in the Senate often refer to our legis- 
lative body as being one of the great 
parliamentary bodies of the world. We 
are particularly proud of the fact that 
the traditions which we preserve today 
are ones which we inherited from the 
nation which is represented by the man 
who will address us at this time. 

It is my privilege to present the Right 
Honourable Harold Macmillan, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

{Prolonged applause, Members rising.] 

Prime Minister MACMILLAN. Mr. 
President, it.is a very high honor that 
you have done me today, and one which 
I will treasure all the rest of my life. 

Like the greatest of my predecessors, 
Sir Winston Churchill, I took the pre- 
caution which one must take if one is 
determined to have a successful life in 
any country, to arrange to make a good 
start in it by having an American 
mother. [Applause.] 

Indeed, it would be a proud day if 
she were still alive, to feel that I was 
allowed to enter this historic building 
and speak to this great body. 

Do not be alarmed. Since I was given 
no warning that this honor was to be 
conferred upon me, I have not the well- 
prepared oration, the studied witticisms. 
or the carefully arranged improvisations 
with which we all become familiar in a 
long political life. [Laughter.] But 
there is this advantage, perhaps, that I 
can speak from the heart. 

Twice in my lifetime our countries 
have stood together and stood the test 
of the fierce and brutal travail of war. 
Today we are allies and partners in the 
even nobler task of trying to preserve 
the world for peace and for freedom. I 
would like, if I may, when I go home, 
to bring this message to my people. 

There are, of course, differences of 
emphasis, differences of point of view, 
and sometimes differences of method as 
to how these problems can best be solved. 
I have no doubt that there are sometimes 
differences over here. [Laughter.] You 


seem to have a very balanced position, if 
I may call it that, in the Senate, that 
represents the very balanced point of 
view in your country. 


But the differ- 
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ences are of minor import. The major 
purposes we have unite us all. They are 
to preserve the peace, to preserve our 
standard and way of life, and to spread 
what we believe to be a good way of life 
to as many peoples of the world as we 
can. 

At the beginning of this year it was 
my good fortune to make a short journey 
to as many as five countries of the Com- 
monwealth. The older countries, of 
course—Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada—have with us the ties of the 
same birth, the same loyalty to our 
Queen, and the same institutions. But 
what struck me most—and it, is a most 
important consideration in our common 
task—is how the same principles for 
which you stand and for which the people 
of Great Britain stand can be developed 
and have been developed in Asiatic and 
African peoples. 

I went to India, to Pakistan, to China, 
to Malaya, and Ghana, and very soon 
I will go to the West Indies. All have 
become or will become free and inde- 
pendent nations. 

What, then, is it that makes the ties 
between us? I think it is simply this: 
It is something that we learned and you 
learned and have practiced, hardly un- 
derstanding what we did. It is the prin- 
ciple of government by debate and dis- 
cussion, the principle of free elections, of 
committee consideration, of the separate 
functioning of the executive and the 
judiciary, the universality of law, the 
right of a man to say what he likes and 
to think what he likes, and, under the 
law, to do what he likes; perhaps, above 
all, the tradition that the state is the 
servant and not the master of the people, 
and that all our institutions exist not 
that we should exercise authority and 
power for ourselves, but only as trustees’ 
forthe people. [Applause.] 

If we can spread that faith by what 
we do, by the liberties we create, by the 
influence we can exercise—all of us— 
among what I call the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world, the new nations 
springing now to independence, that per- 
haps is the greatest task that lies be- 
fore us, and one which, I am persuaded, 
can be achieved only by the close part- 
nership and cooperation of the peoples 
and governments of the United States 
and of Great Britain. : 

Sir, gentlemen, I thank you for this 
high privilege, which I will always re- 
member. I hope that I may be able to 
give some picture to my people, when I 
return, of your courtesy and thoughtful- 
ness in inviting me to speak to you. It 
is very moving for me, and I would like 
you to feel how deeply I appreciate the 
compliment you have done me, 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 


RESUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 
At 2 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m. the 


Senate reassembled, when called to order 
by the Vice President. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
624) making additional supplemental 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor for carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1685) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. j 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I ask the Senator from Ari- 
zona what measure he has reported? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have reported the 
supplemental appropriation bill making 
supplemental appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Was the 
bill reported unanimously? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When does 
the Senator expect the report and hear- 
ings will be available? In other words, 
does the Senator believe that we can 
take up the bill tomorrow or the next 
day? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; it is an urgent 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the 
Senator explain the nature of the bill, 
and the amount of money involved, 
briefly? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The total amount is 
$685,700,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. For the Small Busi- 
ness Administration there is $20 million, 
which is $5 million less than the budget 
estimate. For the Department of Labor, 
for temporary unemployment compen- 
sation, there is $665,700,000, the budget 
estimate. The committee has reported 
the bill in that form, and the report 
justifies those figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator very much. I call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the fact that on last 
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evening there was filed the report on 
Order No. 1714, H. R. 12428, making ap- 
propriations for the State, Justice, and 
Judiciary Departments, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. We expect to call 
up these bills at the earliest. possible 
date. I shall confer with the minority 
leader and the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and inform the Sen- 
ate of our plans later. 

However, I call to the attention of all 
Senators that appropriation bills take 
the highest priority and that we expect 
to take action on those two bills some- 
time during this week. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator give us 
an outline of the schedule he contem- 
plates following? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall do 
so, as soon as I am able to confer with 
the minority leader. I have some defi- 
nite plans. If they are agreeable to 
him, I may make a public announcement 
of them and an announcement to the 
Senate later in the day. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST 
RESOURCES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
April 30, 1958, I placed in the Recorp a 
bipartisan letter to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson from eight northwest Sena- 
tors regarding our forest resources. To- 
day I wish to place in the Recorp the 
response from Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Peterson, who has imme- 
diate responsibility for the forest service. 

It is a gratifying response. It sets 
forth information that is of interest to 
the entire Nation. 

There are several key statements which 
I wish to discuss briefly. 

By the year 2000 the present national 
forest system could produce 21 billion 
board-feet of timber. Today our Nation 
uses about 40 billion board-feet and the 
national forests provide only 7 billion 
board-feet. We can expect a threefold 
increase in production if—and I em- 
phasize the word “if”—we start now to do 
the things we must do in order to grow 
this timber. 

I note with interest that the major 
substantive and appropriation author- 
izations are deemed adequate except that 
for national forest roads and trails. 

This is perhaps true. On the national 
forests there are some 4 million acres of 
national forest land in need of reforesta- 
tion. There are several million acres of 
range in need of reseeding, rodent con- 
trol, removal of noxious plants, soil and 
water control, and similar work. About 
$700 million will be needed to do these 
jobs, according to information presented 
to the Appropriations Committee. Yet 
over the last 5 years the executive branch 
has not even requested the funds au- 
thorized under the Anderson-Mansfield 
Act, and the level of general budget re- 
quests in this area has been well below 
the funds needed to complete the work 
necessary to meet demands in the year 
2000. 

I hope this letter signals a changed 
attitude, and I am proud of the fact that 
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our Senate Appropriations Committee 
just showed the way with a budget more 
closely geared to the requirements of the 
times than that presented by the admin- 
istration. 

It is also encouraging to see that the 
administration is finally beginning to 
recognize the crying need for timber 
access roads. For the last two sessions 
of Congress several of us from the North- 
west have sponsored a modest timber 
access road bill. We proposed stepping 
the program up from the previous $27 
million level to a $50 million annual pro- 
gram, 

In the 84th Congress the Bureau of the 
Budget said that the legislation was not 
needed. Just recently, but after the 1958 
Highway Act was passed, the Bureau of 
the Budget reported on this bill as intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress. It recom- 
mended against any authorization, but 
endorsed the substantive provisions of 
the bill. In other words, it sought the 
administrative improvements, but not 
the funds. Now we are told that the ad- 
ministration is considering developing 
comprehensive recommendations to the 
Congress. I venture to suggest that $50 
million a year will be far less than is 
needed to complete the work in a reason- 
able period. We will await with interest 
the unveiling of this plan. It is a source 
of pride to me that we who represent the 
area containing such great national for- 
ests have long recognized this need. I 
am inclined to believe that the recent 
action by the Public Works Committee 
increasing the forest development road 
and trail authorization by $11 million for 
1959-61 has had an effect. 

Secretary Peterson noted with -good 
reason that there is more to the operation 
of our national forests than timber. He 
cited Operation Outdoors, which is de- 
signed to take care of the expected 66 
million recreation users by 1962. 3 

This program has an interesting his- 
tory in the 2 short years since it was 
announced with much fanfare by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The adminis- 
tration did come forward the first year 
and ask for the $11,500,000 needed, and 
the Congress reduced the program to 
$8,770,000. The administration then 
impounded $750,000 of these funds, and 
later released them to other programs. 

On top of this the 1959 budget asked 
for only $8 million.. The Congress in- 
creased the budget request by about $1,- 
500,000. While it is true that the Con- 
gress reduced the program the first year 
it is also a fact that the funds provided 
were an increase of $5 million over 1957. 
As has so often been the case, the ad- 
ministration launches a program and 
then quietly abandons it. It is a source 
of real concern to me, but I am gratified 
that the Congress has kept a watchful 
eye on this needed work. 

Turning to forest research, the Con- 
gress has before it proposed bipartisan 
legislation which will help the Depart- 
ment cooperate more fully with our for- 
estry schools. This legislation, welcomed 
by the Department in their letter, will 
help mobilize our forestry schools for 
greater service. 

The Department is to be warmly con- 
gratulated for its decision to hold a 
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series of regional meetings on the crit- 
ical problem in our small forest hold- 
ings. I can assure the Secretary that we 
in the Northwest look with great favor 
on this idea, and we will follow subse- 
quent developments with interest. 

The dimensions of the small wood- 
land problem are large, and it has been 
a source of regret to me that in this 
year’s budget the administration recom- 
mended virtual elimination of the 
Clarke-McNary tree planting program. 
While the Senate restored the full pro- 
gram the conference did not agree to 
full restoration. Tt is indeed perplexing 
to me how we can solve the small wood- 
land problem by creating a vacuum. I 
am afraid that the administration has 
placed a cloud over the scheduled con- 
ferences by its action on the tree plant- 


ing program. 

Surely it is to be hoped that the 
scheduled conferences will assure the 
restoration of the great cooperative con- 
cept advanced in the Clarke-McNary 
Act and pushed with such vigor by Colo- 
nel Bill Greeley, both when he was with 
the Forest Service and with the West 
Coast Lumbermen's Association. 

The promise for the future is in this 
letter. The records of the recent past 
provide much room for improvement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the letter of May 20, 1958, from 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture E. L. 
Peterson to me, and also the reply, dated 
June 3, 1958, sent by Senator Macnuson 
and me to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: This will ac- 
knowledge the letter of April 24 from you 
and the seven other Senators from the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Inland Empire States 
regarding a forestry program. 

Your commendatory remarks regarding 
the recent report Timber Resources for 
America’s Future, are appreciated. We are 
happy to pass them on to the Forest Service 
where the report was prepared. We in the 
Secretary’s office believe that this report is 
another significant contribution by the For- 
est Service to the advancement of forest 
conservation, development, and use. 

You inquire as to needed legislation and 
authorizations by the Congress and the 
several States to assure meeting national 
wood needs by the year 2000. This De- 
partment has responsibility for: (a) Ad- 
ministering 148 national forests and most of 
the title III Bankhead-Jones lands occurring 
in 41 States, Puerto Rico, and Alaska; (b) 
forest research conducted in all 48 States 
by 9 regional forest and range experiment 
stations, a national Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, and field programs in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii; and (e) the Federal share 
of cooperative private-State-Federal pro- 
grams in forest management, tree planting, 
and forest protection. 

Much progress has been made in recent 
years toward more intensive management of 
timber and other national forest resources. 
A sustained growth of 21 billion board-feet 
by 2000 has been established as a national 
forest timber-production goal. This is the 
level of national forest timber harvesting 
that will be needed if the national forests 
are to produce their proportionate share of 
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the Nation’s future timber needs. Our 
timber management programs are being di- 
rected toward that objective. 

Other resources of the national forests 
must likewise be managed more intensively 
to meet requirements of our popu- 
lation. Operation Outdoors, with which you 
are familiar, is a short-term recreation pro- 
gram designed to accommodate 66 million 
recreation visits to the national forests by 
1962, A longer range study of recreation 
needs will soon be undertaken by this de- 
partment either independently or in collabo- 
ration with an Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission such as may be 
created by the Congress. Part 2 of Opera- 
tion Outdoors dealing with wildlife habitat 
needs is nearing completion. Major adjust- 
ments in policies for management of na- 
tional-forest watersheds to increase water 
yield have been adopted in the Southwest 
and in California and may be extended more 
broadly. 

In general for the national forests, major 
substantive and appropriation authoriza- 
tions are adequate with the exception of 
forest development roads. Consideration is 
now being given to developing comprehen- 
sive recommendations to the Congress on 
national-forest roads. But before any de- 
cision can be reached, these national-forest 
road needs must be weighed in relation to 
overall needs and resources of the Federal 
Government. 

Much progress has also been made in 
forest research in recent years; and more is 
needed. Research is recognized as an es- 
sential forerunner of progress and the de- 
partment welcomes the recent resurgence 
of interest in forest research by a number 
of the Nation’s leading forestry schools. As 
in the case of the national forests, legisla- 
tive and appropriation authorizations are for 
the most part adequate with respect to forest 
research, 

Timber Resources for America’s Future 
points out that the greatest problem of fu- 
ture timber supplies lies with 4½ million 
owners of small woodlands. Over 3 million 
of these are farmers. Fifty-five percent of 
the Nation's commercial timberlands is in 
the hands of the small owner. Eighty-six 
percent of these ownerships are less than 100 
acres. Fifty percent are less than 30 acres. 
They are generally in poor condition, yet po- 
tentially are among the most productive 
timberlands in the Nation, Our wood needs 
cannot be met unless these 414 million small 
tracts are placed in much better condition 
than they are today. 

These lands are mainly in the East. In 
the South alone, where present conditions 
are poorest, there are more small woodlands 
than forest industry owns in the whole 
country; more than the total acreage of 
commercial timberland in the national for- 
ests; more than the acreage of all timber- 
land in all ownerships in the West. 

There are already in effect a variety of 
private, State, and State-Federal programs 
designed to help the small owner help him- 
self. They include extension forestry, forest 
research, education, cost-sharing under the 
agricultural conservation program, industrial 
forestry programs, and cooperative State- 
Federal programs in forest protection, tree 
planting, and technical forestry assistance. 


These are all good programs, but in the 
aggregate the condition of these small wood- 
lands shows that the job is not getting done. 
No one knows at the moment just why this 
is so, or what is needed to bring these lands 
to levels of productivity sufficient to assure 
the Nation's wood needs by the end of the 
century. 

In recognition of these facts, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on March 24 announced 
that the Forest Service, in collaboration with 
State foresters, would call a series of regional 
meetings this fall to consider the problem of 
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forestry on small forest ownerships, and pos- 
sible methods and procedures for achieving 
better management on these lands. At these 
meetings the Forest Service wants to mutu- 
ally consider what needs to be done by joint 
effort to improve conditions on small forest 
holdings as fast as possible. The meetings 
will explore whether the framework of exist- 
ing programs is adequate, whether they need 
to be modified, whether new approaches are 
needed, and how responsibilities can best be 
shared 


Following these meetings the Forest Serv- 
ice will develop proposals for general discus- 
sion and for consideration of the Secretary's 
office. It fs possible that, from these meetings 
and subsequent consideration, there may de- 
velop a year or more hence some recommen- 
dations for Congressional action. However, 
before making any recommendations to the 
Congress, these proposals, as is true with all 
other proposals, will have to be evaluated in 
relation to overall needs and resources of the 
Federal Government and the several States. 

We appreciate your interest and hope this 
letter adequately explains the steps now be- 
ing taken to assure the Nation having ade- 
quate wood supplies by the year 2000, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Acting Secretary. 
June 3, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SECRETARY BENSON: We appreciate 
your detailed letter of May 20 in reply to one 
of April 24 signed by eight Northwest Sena- 
tors. It is a most encouraging letter. 

The prime importance of national forest 
timber to the econgmy of our State, coupled 
with the fact thaf the actual cut in 1957 
was only about 70 percent of the allowable 
cut clearly indicates the magnitude of the 
task before us. 

It is our understanding that the President 
has recently enunciated a policy which 
would permit pushing forward now on pro- 
grams which must be carried out anyway 
and which by their nature are helpful to the 
economy. 

The timber access program most cer- 
tainly will accomplish these goals. While 
it is true that substantial quantities of un- 
cut timber are now under contract, infor- 
mation available to us indicates that there 
is still a good demand for national forest 
timber sales and that spirited bidding per- 
sists. This leads us to conclude that mak- 
ing timber available to smaller concerns 
which cannot afford to own or contract for 
large quantities of timber will be helpful to 
the economy now. Adequate roads are 
needed to assist in reaching this goal. 

We are encouraged that the Department 
has agreed to the positions of the Public 
Works and the Appropriations Committees 
that contract authority granted by law shall 
be used. We are also pleased to hear that 
the entire 1958-1959 authorization in section 
23 of the Highway Act is to be used. We now 
hope that you will also utilize the provision 
of the Federal Highway Act which permits 
the use of contract authority in advance of 
the commencement of the fiscal year. 

In 1958 there was about $35 million avail- 
able from appropriated fund sources for the 
forest development road and trail program. 
Region 6 of the Forest Service, which 
covers Washington and Oregon, received 
approximately $8.6 million or about 25 per- 
cent of the funds. This money had to be 
allocated to maintenance, engineering and 
general purpose roads as well as timber 
access roads. Approximately $5.5 million 
was due these States because of the earn- 
ings from the 10 percent fund. Thus, these 
States received only about 10 percent of the 
money provided by section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act. 
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However, in 1957, region 6 contributed 
$56,600,000 or over 50 percent of the total 
income from the sale of timber for the entire 
national forest 

In addition to the funds provided by Con- 
gress, timber purchasers build roads under 
timber contracts. Seventy-five percent of 
the timber-purchaser construction is con- 
centrated in the Pacific Northwest. The cost 
per mile for these roads is more than double 
the cost in the other regions. Timber pur- 
chasers build 96 percent of the national for- 
est timber access roads in the Northwest, and 
their total expenditures for construction 
alone now totals more than $25 million 
annually. 

We are disturbed by reports that again the 
Pacific Northwest will receive a very small 
part of the section 23 funds and that the 
Forest Service will continue to rely on tim- 
ber purchasers to build more than 90 percent 
of the roads. We are of the opinion that the 
timber access road program in the Pacific 
Northwest is badly out of balance. The 
heavy reliance placed on timber-purchaser 
construction in an area where road construc- 
tion costs are so high places an undue burden 
on the industry. The smaller firms are heav- 
ily penalized. 

The Northwest has constantly been the 
heaviest contributors of revenue in the na- 
tional forest system, There is an active de- 
mand for timber well beyond the present 
allowable cut. There is a gap between the 
present allowable cut and sales. If the for- 
est inventories were complete the gap would 
be even wider, 

We are in complete accord that the his- 
toric distribution of section 23 funds on the 
basis of need is sound in principle. In ac- 
tual practice the Northwest has not received 
the funds it needs. We urge you to consider 
the need on an overall basis and to take into 
account the desirability of relieving the for- 
est industry of the Northwest of the necessity 
to construct most of the access roads. 

We desire to be advised, prior to your final 
action of the appropriation allocations to be 
made to the various components of the road 
program for the Northwest and the relation 
these figures have to the national total. We 
also desire to be advised of the require- 
ments planned for timber purchasers. Will 
you also advise us on the extent to which 
utilization of a portion of the 1960 contract 
authority would enable you to provide a bet- 
ter balanced program during 1959. 

We want to assure you of our desire to 
cooperate with you in implementing a real- 
istic road authorization. When the study 
mentioned in your May 20 letter is complete 
and your legislative suggestions are ready, 
we would appreciate being advised, 

Sincerely, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
challenge is before us if we are going 
to not only grow the wood for the year 
2000, but also assure all of the benefits 
that the well-managed forest can pro- 
duce. This much is now clear. Any ad- 
ministration dedicated to developing our 
resources can be assured of strong bi- 
partisan support in the Congress. With 
this opportunity we can meet the chal- 
lenge, but it will take deeds and action— 
and the time to act is now. 

We welcome the opportunity to work 
cooperatively to assure for our children 
the abundance and the good life that has 
been ours. The wise use of our mate- 
rial resources is the key to our future 
well-being. We simply cannot afford to 
fail to meet the challenge. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—MI- 
NORITY, SUPPLEMENTAL, AND IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, Senate bill 3974, the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1958, and I submit a report (No. 1684) 
thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the mi- 
nority supplemental and individual views 
may be printed with the report, and that 
the committee report and the minority, 
supplemental, and individual views may 
be filed before midnight tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a detailed ex- 
planation of the bill; a joint press re- 
lease issued by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
myself with respect to the proposed leg- 
islation; and also another analysis of 
the bill and a comparison of it with the 
bill recommended by the administration. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Following its investigations of improper 
activities in the labor and management 
field, the select committee made 5 legisla- 
tive recommendations to the Congress in 
April 1958, as part of its first interim report. 
These recommendations were as follows: 
(1) to regulate and control pension, health 
and welfare funds; (2) to regulate and con- 
trol union funds; (3) to insure union 
democracy; (4) to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes; (5) to 
clarify the no-man's land between State 
and Federal authority. 

The Senate has already passed the Pen- 
sion and Welfare Fund Disclosure bill of 
1958, which covers the first recommenda- 
tion of the select committee. The bill dis- 
cussed in this report effectively reaches and 
in some cases goes beyond the other legisla- 
tive recommendations made by the select 
committee. Briefly, the bill accomplishes 
the following: 

1. Pull reporting and public disclosure of 
union internal processes. 

2. Pull reporting and public disclosure of 
union financial operations. 

3. Criminal penalties for failure to make 
such reports and for false reports. 

4. Criminal penalties for false entries in 
and destruction of union records. 

5. Full reporting and public disclosure of 
financial transactions and holdings, if any, 
by union officials which might give rise to 
conflicts of interest, including payments 
by labor relations consultants. 

6. Full reporting and public disclosure by 
employers of expenditures of $5,000 or more 
to influence or affect employees in the ex- 
ercise of rights guaranteed by the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

7. Full reporting and public disclosure of 
any arrangement by an employer under 
which another person undertakes to in- 
fluence or affect or to provide services which 
interfere, restrain or coerce employees in the 
exercise of rights guaranteed by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

8. Full reporting and public disclosure by 
labor relations consultants of their arrange- 
ments to influence or affect employees or to 
provide services to interfere with, restrain, 
or coerce employees in the rights guaran- 
teed by the National Labor Relations Act. 
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9. Criminal penalties for the failing to 
file or falsification of reports required by 
employers and labor relations consultants. 

10. Criminal penalties for payments by 
middlemen to union officials. 

11. Full reporting and public disclosure of 
trusteeships over subordinate unions. 

12. Criminal penalties for failure to file 
or falsification of required reports relating 
to trusteeships over subordinate unions. 

13. Limitations upon procedure for estab- 
lishment, purposes, and length of trustee- 
ships over subordinate unions. 5 

14. Federal court proceedings to dissolve 
trusteeships over subordinate unions when 
—— in accordance with limitations of the 

n. 

15. Elections of constitutional officers of 
international unions at least every 5 years 
by secret ballot or by delegates elected by 
secret ballot. 

16. Election of constitutional officers of 
local unions at least every 4 years by secret 
ballot. 

17. Protection of union members’ right to 
nominate and vote for union officers without 
restraint or coercion. 

18. Prohibition of use of union funds to 
promote individual candidacy. 

19. Federal court proceedings, with safe- 
guards for internal union procedures, to set 
aside elections in violation of bills stand- 
ards. 

20. A Congressional declaration of policy 
favoring codes of ethical practices for labor 
organizations and employers. 

21. Establishment of an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Ethical Practices composed of repre- 
sentatives of the public, labor organizations, 
and employers. 

22. Directing the National Labor Relations 
Board not to permit continuation of the 
no man's land in which employees, unions, 
and employers, covered by Federal law, are 
left without remedies. 

23. A start on speeding up NLRB pro- 
cedures by clarifying the definition of “su- 
pervisors” and permitting prehearing repre- 
sentation elections. 

24. Banning shakedown picketing and 
making it subject to mandatory injunction 
procedures. 

25. Banning demand and acceptance by 
unions or union representatives of payments 
from interstate truckers of improper un- 
loading fees. 

26. Permitting, with appropriate safe- 
guards, prehire and 7-day union shop agree- 
ments in the building and construction in- 
dustry. 

27. Clarification of the propriety of em- 
ployer contributions to joint union-manage- 
ment apprenticeship funds. 

28. Restoration of voting rights to eco- 
nomic strikers engaged in lawful strikes, 

29. Criminal penalties for embezzlement, 
conversion, etc., of the funds of nonprofit 
organizations which are tax exempt under 
section 501 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code; and 

30. Prohibitions upon holding union office 
by individuals convicted of crimes involv- 
ing the taking of money or violations of the 
reporting provisions of the bill. 

These major provisions constitute a full 
and considered response to the five recom- 
mendations for legislative action by the Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field (the McClel- 
lan committee). Indeed, the bill goes beyond 
those recommendations in several respects 
by providing for reports, limitations, and 
penalties not covered by the select com- 
mittee’s interim report. Examples are the 
prohibition upon union office holding by per- 
sons convicted of embezzlement or other 
crimes involving the conversion of union 
funds and violations of the reporting pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The bill is not a punitive bill. It is de- 
signed to prevent or discourage conduct on 
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the part of union officials, employers, and 


porting of arrangements, actions, 

terests which are illegal or questionable. In 
some instances, the matters to be reported 
are not illegal and may not be improper. 
But only full disclosure will enable the per- 
sons whose rights are affected and the public 
to determine whether the arrangements or 
activities are justifiable and ethical. 

The committee held intensive hearings on 
all of the relevant bills before it. The Sub- 
committee on Labor considered all of the 
proposals made, and drafted and redrafted 
a bill embodying those proposals which rec- 
ommended themselyes for effectiveness and 
fairness. The Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare considered every ine and word 
of the bill reported by the subcommittee 
and made further substantial changes. 

The committee reports this bill favorably, 
feeling that it has performed its task of 
hearing, consideration, and recommendation 
conscientiously. 

The bill is carefully drawn to promote a 
healthy labor movement and fair and open 
dealing between management and labor be- 
fitting a democratic society and a vigorous 
free enterprise system. 


JOINT STATEMENT or SENATORS JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY, DEMOCRAT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
Irvine M. Ives, REPUBLICAN, OF NEW YORK, 
CONCERNING SECRETARY MITCHELL’s STATE- 
MENT ON THE PENDING Lazor BILL—DE- 
LIVERED AT A JOINT NEWS CONFERENCE IN 
Room 362, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, JUNE 
10, 1958 
Several facts should be kept in mind in 

order to maintain a perspective 

about this bill and the administration state- 
ment: 

1. The bill was approved by the Senate 
Labor Committee and all of its members on 
both sides except Senator GOLDWATER. The 
vote was 12 to 1. 

2. This bill was developed by Senators 
KENNEDY and Ives working in close coopera- 
tion with Senator McCLELLAN, who last Fri- 
day strongly endorsed the bill in its present 
form for the reason that it “will give impor- 
tant protection to the rights of workers, of 
management, and the public.” 

3. This bill carries out the recommenda- 
tions of the McClellan committee on which 
we both serve. It implements, in addition to 
other proposals, the conclusions of the re- 
port which we both approved. 

4. This bill was discussed from its incep- 
tion with responsible spokesmen in the Labor 
Department, in the absence of Secretary 
Mitchell in Geneva. As late as last Friday, 
the revised bill was discussed with the De- 
partment. No indication of any objection 
whatsoever was indicated. 

5. This bill has heretofore been considered 
entirely nonpartisan in nature. We have 
tried to avoid all partisan implications in 
working with Members of both parties on its 
presentation. 

6. This bill has heretofore represented the 
best chance to avoid a bitterly repressive 
antilabor bill or no bill at all. These pros- 
pects are now endangered. 


Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, today pointed out 11 reasons 
why the Kennedy-Ives bill is stronger than 
the administration bill: 

1. The administration bill contains no 
provisions regulating the imposition of 
trusteeships by unions. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill contains a compre- 
hensive title dealing with this subject to 
protect the rights of union members and 
Tocal unions against unfair and arbitrary 
imposition of trusteeships by the national 
unions. It authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
to bring proceedings in the courts upon the 
complaint of members against trusteeships 
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and termination of trusteeships in the event 
they are arbitrarily imposed or continued 
beyond 18 months. 

2. The administration bill contains a 
weak and ineffective provision concerning 
election procedures of unions. It merely 
requires a report by a union that it complies 
with its own rules for secret elections, 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, on the other hand, 
eontains a comprehensive title dealing with 
union elections. It mandates secret elec- 
tions both on the national and local level 
and overrides union constitutions and by- 
laws which do not provide for secret elec- 
tions. It requires written notice of elec- 
tions to be given to the members and reason- 
able opportunity to nominate candidates. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Labor to bring court action to set 
aside elections not held in secret and not in 
compliance with the union's constitution. 

3. The administration bill on financial re- 
porting in effect merely reenacted the pres- 
ent reporting requirements of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, except for a limited additional 
requirement for reporting any bribe received 
from an employer. The committee bill con- 
tains a comprehensive reporting requirement 
including specific and extensive isions 
for reporting any conflict-of-interest situa- 
tion embracing within its scope not only 
every officer and employee of a union but 
also spouses and minor children. 

4. The administration bill contained a 
very limited provision requiring employers 
to report only payments to any union officer 
or employee. This is already covered by sec- 
tion 302 of Taft-Hartley. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill, on the other hand, contains a 
strong, detailed provision requiring employ- 
ers and middlemen to report transactions 
and arrangements as well as payments and 
expenditures for activities intended to in- 
fluence or affect employees in the exercise 
of rights guaranteed by the Labor Act. 

5. The Kennedy-Ives bill contains a strong 
specific provision against shakedown picket- 
ing in general and against unlawful exaction 
of interstate truckers. These safeguards are 
not specifically covered in the administration 
bill. 

6. The Kennedy-Ives bill specifically pre- 
vents convicted criminals from holding 
union office. This subject is not covered by 
the administration bill. 

7. The Kennedy-Ives bill contains a specific 
prohibition against using union funds to 
influence union elections. The administra- 
tion bill is silent on this subject. 

8. The Kennedy-Ives bill contains specific 
provisions making it a criminal offense to 
refuse to submit to the Secretary of Labor 
records, and to refuse to permit the Secre- 
tary of Labor to enter and inspect books and 
accounts. The administration bill would re- 
quire the Secretary to resort to protracted 
court proceedings for this purpose. 

9. The Kennedy-Ives bill contains strong 
criminal penalties against false entries in 
union books and against destruction of rec- 
ords. The administration bill is either silent 
or contains much weaker provisions dealing 
with this subject. 

10. The Kennedy-Ives bill contains provi- 
sions designed to encourage unions to en- 


tration bill is silent on the subject. 

11, The Kennedy-Ives bill contains a strong 
provision directing the Labor Board to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction in situations warranting 
such action and presently not covered by 
reason of the Board's refusal to exercise its 
statutory jurisdiction. 

The administration bill would perpetuate 
the present Board's created “no man's land” 
by ceding jurisdiction to States, 36 of whom 
have no State labor relations laws which 
apply. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement prepared by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
McCLELLAN] with regard to the bill. 

There being no cbjection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCCLELLAN 

My prime objective is to get legislation 
that will correct glaring abuses in labor- 
Management relations that have been 
brought to light by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee. For this reason, I have followed 
rather closely the work of the Senate Labor 
Committee in processing this bill. I have 
held conferences with Senator KENNEDY, 
chairman of the subcommittee, and, upon 
his invitation, I have submitted recommen- 
dations regarding its provisions, which the 
subcommittee carefully considered. At my 
suggestion, certain important amendments 
have been added which have greatly 
strengthened the measure. I can now sup- 
port it. 

The bill, of course, does not cover all areas 
in which legislation is needed. But an effort 
to enact everything needed at this session of 
Congress, in my judgment, would result in 
the enactment of nothing. 

In its present form this measure will give 
important protection to the rights of work- 
ers, of management, and the public. If en- 
acted, and properly administered and en- 
forced, it will drive many unreformed ex- 
convicts, racketeers, gargsters, and crooked 
officials out of the union movement and 
strengthen the position of honest, decent 
unionism and its leaders. 

According to my analysis of the bill, it 
would among other things: 

1. Provide and guarantee union members 
the right of secret ballot in selecting their 
officials. 

2. Provide workable machinery for con- 
testing in the Federal courts crooked, or 
rigged, union elections. 

3. Set fair standards to govern union 
trusteeships and place a time limit thereon. 

4. Put the spotlight of publicity on anti- 
worker middleman deals. 

5. Require effective reporting of union op- 
erations. 

6. Require union leaders and officials to 
reveal any personal financial transactions 
that have a bearing on the manner in which 
they conduct their responsibilities and dis- 
close any conflict of interest. 

7. Erect strong barriers against the control 
of union by unreformed, convicted thieves, 
embezzlers, and extortionists. 

8. Protect union treasuries and trust 
funds against misappropriation and em- 
bezzlement. 

9. Impose criminal penalties against the 
giver and the taker of a bribe in labor-man- 
agement relations; thus, removing the cause 
for many “sweetheart” contracts. 

10. Prevent union officials from using 
union funds to perpetuate themselves in 
office. 

11. Require the preservation of all im- 
portant financial records and election 
bailots. 

12. Make ineligible for office convicted 
criminals and unton officials who wilfully 
falsify or destroy union records. 

There is nothing in these provisions that 
does harm to legitimate unions; there is 
much to serve the interest and welfare of the 
workers and the public. 

I believe the measure we passed a few 
weeks ago and the proposals In this bill are 
largely the result of the work of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field. This com- 
mittee is still functioning. We have not 
closed shop. With the approval of the Sen- 
ate, it will continue to investigate and ex- 
pose that which needs to know to 
guide it in further legislation. 
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I hope this bill will be enacted into law. 
If it is, I shall be gratified and feel that the 
labors of the Senate select committee are 
being rewarded and the country construc- 
tively served. y 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEMONSTRA- 
TION PLANT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1623, 
Senate Joint Resolution 235. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 135) providing for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of a full-scale demonstration plant 
for the production, from sea or other sa- 
line waters, of water suitable for agri- 
cultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments to strike out 
all after the resolving clause and insert: 


That (a) the Secretary of the Interior 
shall, pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of July 3, 1952, as amended (42 U. S. C. 1951— 
1958), and in accordance with this joint res- 
olution, provide for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of not less than five 
demonstration plants for the production, 
from sea water or brackish water, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, munici- 
pal, and other beneficial consumptive uses. 
Such plants shall be designed to demonstrate 
the reliability, engineering, operating, and 
economic potentials of the sea or brackish 
water conversion processes which the Secre- 
tary shall select from among the most prom- 
ising of the presently known processes. A 
decision with respect to the processes to be 
utilized in such plants shall be made by the 
Secretary within 6 months after the date of 
approval of this joint resolution, and the 
construction of such plants shall proceed 
as rapidly thereafter as is practicable. 

(b) The construction of the demonstra- 
tion plants referred to above shall be sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

(1) Not less than 3 plants shall be de- 
signed for the conversion of sea water, and 
each of 2 plants so designed shall have a 
capacity of not less than 1 million gallons 
per day; 

(2) Not less than 2 plants shall be de- 
signed for the treatment of brackish water, 
and at least 1 of the plants so designed 
shall have a capacity of not less than 250,000 
gallons per day; and 

(3) Such plants shall be located in the 
following geographical areas with a view to 
demonstrating optimum utility from the 
standpoint of reliable operation, mainte- 
nance, and economic potential— 

(A) At least 1 plant which is designed for 
the conversion of sea water shall be located 
on the west coast of the United States, and at 
least 1 plant so designed shall be located on 
the east coast or gulf coast of the United 
States; 

(B) at least 1 plant which is designed 
for the treatment of brackish water shall be 
located in the area generally described as the 
Northern Great Plains, and at least 1 plant 
so designed shall be located in the arid areas 
of the Southwest; and 

(C) one plant which is designed for the 
conversion of sea water shall be located in 
the Virgin Islands or some other territorial 
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m of the United States, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior, with 
a view to providing potable water and/or 
additional electric power. 

(e) As used in this joint resolution, the 
term “demonstration plant’ means a plant 
of sufficient size and capacity to establish 
on a day-to-day operating basis the opti- 
mum attainable reliability, engineering, op- 
erating, and economic potential of the 
particular sea water conversion process or 
the brackish water treatment process selected 
by the Secretary of the Interior for utiliza- 
tion in such plant. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
enter into a contract or contracts for the 
construction of the demonstration plants 
referred to in the preceding section, and the 
Secretary shall enter into a separate con- 
tract or contracts for the operation and 
maintenance of such plants. Any such op- 
eration and maintenance contract shall 
provide for the compilation by the contractor 
of complete records with respect to the op- 
eration, maintenance, and engineering of 
the plant or plants specified in the contract. 
The records so compiled shall be made avail- 
able to the public by the Secretary at 
periodic and reasonable intervals with a 
view to demonstrating the most feasible 
existing processes for desalting sea water and 
treating brackish water. Access by the pub- 
lic to the demonstration plants herein pro- 
vided for shall be assured during all phases 
of construction and operation subject to 
such reasonable restrictions as to time and 
place as the Secretary of the Interior may 
require or approve. 

Sec. 3. The authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior under this joint resolution to 
construct, operate, and maintain demon- 
stration plants shall terminate upon the 
expiration of 5 years after the date on which 
this joint resolution is approved. Upon the 
expiration of such 5-year period the Secre- 
tary shall proceed as promptly as practicable 
to dispose of any plants so constructed by 
sale to the highest bidder, or as may other- 
wise be directed by act of Congress. 

Sec. 4. The powers conferred on the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by this joint resolution 
shall be in addition to and not in derogation 
of the authority conferred on the Secretary 
by the act of July 3, 1952, as amended (42 
U. S. O. 1951-58). The provisions of such 
act, except as otherwise provided in this 
joint resolution, shall be applicable in the 
administration of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$10 million, as may be necessary to provide 
for the construction of the demonstration 
plants referred to in this joint resolution, 
together with such additional sums as may 
be necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance of such plants, and the administration 
of the program authorized by this resolution, 


And to insert a preamble, as follows: 


Whereas official Government reports show 
unmistakably that the United States popu- 
lation is multiplying at a rate which by 
1980 will triple the demand for supplies of 
fresh water, which if not available will ad- 
versely affect the national defense by jeopard- 
izing the economic welfare and general well- 
being of vast segments of the population of 
the United States, as well as the population 
of some of our Territorial possessions; and 

Whereas many cities, towns, and rural areas 
are already confronted by shortages of pota- 
ble water that imperil health; and 

Whereas the expanding population, indus- 
try, and agriculture of the United States are 
becoming increasingly dependent upon an 
assured augmented supply of fresh water 
while the future welfare and national defense 
of the United States rest upon increased 
sources of fresh water; and 

Whereas research by governmental agen- 
cies, educational institutions, and private in- 
dustry has brought about the evolution, on a 
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limited scale, of methods of desalting sea 
water and the treatment of brackish water 
which give promise of ultimate economical 
results; and 

Whereas the United States Government has 
the responsibility, along with safeguarding 
the national defense, and protecting the 
health, welfare, and economic stability of the 
country, to transform these experiments into 
production tests on a scale not possible of 
achievement otherwise; and 

Whereas the Congress recognized its re- 
sponsibility in this field by the enactment 
in 1952 of the Saline Water Act (66 Stat. 328), 
reaffirmed its position by the amendments to 
such act in 1955 (69 Stat. 198); and the leg- 
islative history of such acts reveals that the 
Congress recognized even then that the time 
had arrived for tackling the problem more 
realistically and effectively, but unfortunate- 
ly the program was limited to such an extent 
that concrete results are not possible of at- 
tainment under the provisions of existing 
legislation; and 

Whereas the Congress now finds it is in 
the national interest to demonstrate, with 
the least possible delay, in actual production 
tests the several optimum aspects of the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of sea 
water conversion and brackish water treat- 
ment plants: Now, therefore, be it. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the majority leader, be added 
as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 135, to provide for the construction 
by the Department of the Interior of a 
full-scale demonstration plant for the 
production, from sea or other saline 
waters, of water suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 135, providing for 
saline and brackish water demonstration 
plants, comes to the Senate with the 
unanimous recommendation of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs that it do pass. 

The Senate will recall that three dis- 
tinguished Senators from widely sepa- 
rated areas of the country, who are not 
members of the committee, have joined 
as cosponsors of the measure. Their 
action illustrates the broad interest and 
concern of the country at large in reach- 
ing for a solution of the water problem 
with which the Nation will be confronted 
within a few short years. 

I refer to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kuchl I, and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

In fact, Government experts forecast 
that by 1980, the demand and use of 
water in the United States will treble. 
Not only rapidly expanding coastal cities 
will face shortages, but inland centers of 
population, large and small, will be con- 
fronted with shortages. Already many 
areas are already faced by the problem. 

Our position, as reflected in Senate 
Joint Resolution 135, is that the Federal 
Government must take the leadership in 
solving the problem of converting sea 
water to potable uses in the coastal 
areas and for the treatment of brackish 
waters in the interior. While there is 
something of the spectacular about the 
desalting of ocean water, we must bear 
in mind that interior areas will require 
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additional supplies of fresh or sweet 
water for domestic, industrial, and agri- 
cultural uses. 

The United States of America can ill 
afford to wait until other nations out- 
strip us in reaching a solution of the 
fresh-water problem or until we are 
confronted with water shortages that 
threaten the health, welfare, and safety, 
as well as the industrial and agricultural 
stability of the Nation. Therefore, we 
urge the Senate to act favorably on this 
resolution and express the hope the 
House of Representatives will concur. 

As is well known, there is no trick 
about desalting sea water or making 
brackish water potable. The problem 
is to find processes by which the ends 
can be achieved at economical cost. We 
have confidence that American ingenu- 
ity, backed wholeheartedly by the Gov- 
ernment, can achieve the desired results 
within a reasonable time. 

What scientists and industry need is 
encouragement, assistance and leader- 
ship. 

Senate Joint Resolution 135 places re- 
sponsibility for execution of the pro- 
gram on the Secretary of the Interior, 
who already has responsibility for major 
conservation programs. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior, by the Saline Water 
Act of 1952, was charged with research 
and development in the saline water 
field. 

While limited research progress has 
been made, the feeling generally is that 
the Department has failed to come to 
grips with the urgency of demonstrating 
economic processes. The Appropria- 
tions Committees have withheld author- 
ized funds, doubtless due to a feeling 
that the program should be accelerated 
by action, rather than confining it to re- 
search or limited pilot plant operation. 

As I have stated previously on the 
floor of the Senate, we have every con- 
fidence that the present Secretary of 
the Interior has the imagination, admin- 
istrative and leadership qualities to di- 
rect an action program, as is contem- 
plated by the resolution. We propose 
to give him the funds and authority to 
do the job. In brief, the authorization 
in Senate Joint Resolution 135, as re- 
ported, sets forth these objectives with 
an appropriation of $10 million, with 
additional funds for operation and main- 
tenance. 

First. Construction and operation of: 

One. Not less than 3 plants which 
shall be designed for the conversion of 
sea water, and each of 2 plants so de- 
signed to have a capacity of not less than 
1 million gallons per day; 

Two. Not less than 2 plants, designed 
for the treatment of brackish water, and 
at least 1 of the plants so designed to 
have a capacity of not less than 250,000 
gallons per day; and 

Three. Such plants shall be located in 
the following geographical areas with a 
view to demonstrating optimum utility 
from the standpoint of reliable opera- 
tion, maintenance, and economic po- 
tential— 

(A) At least 1 plant which is designed 
for the conversion of sea water shall be 
located on the west coast of the United 
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States, and at least 1 plant so designed 
shall be located on the east coast or 
gulf coast of the United States; 

(B) At least 1 plant which is designed 
for the treatment of brackish water shall 
be located in the area generally de- 
scribed as the Northern Great Plains, and 
at least 1 plant so designed shall be lo- 
cated in the arid areas of the Southwest; 
and 

(C) One plant which is designed for 
the conversion of sea water shall be 
located in the Virgin Islands or some 
other Territorial possession of the United 
States, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, with a view to providing 
potable water and/or additional electric 
power. 

The committee has avoided any indi- 
cation as to the precise locations of any 
of the plants in the general geographical 
areas indicated. The decisions on the 
precise locations are the responsibility of 
the Secretary. 

Presumably, the Secretary will take 
into consideration the critical water 
problems of local areas and the market 
for the potable water produced at the 
plants. Cooperation of States and local 
communities will undoubtedly be a factor 
in the Secretary’s consideration of the 
locations. 

I hope the Senate will pass the joint 
resolution, because I think it provides 
for something which the country ur- 
gently needs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering 
what is proposed by the joint resolution 
which will differ from what the Govern- 
ment has been doing for the past 7 or 8 
years. We have been spending from 
$450,000 to $500,000 a year, trying to 
find ways and means of extracting salt 
from water. Is this to be an additional 
plan? 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is the result 
of work which has been in progress. 
The committee heard extensive testi- 
mony that there were several plans 
whose feasibility had been demonstrated 
by the small pilot plants which had been 
constructed and operated by the Goy- 
ernment, 

We feel—and I myself feel—that there 
are probably five processes, each of 
which is capable of producing 1 million 
gallons a day. Later, if the plants are 
to be completely economical, they will 
have to operate at a production rate of as 
much as from 17 million to 20 million 
gallons a day. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Have the experi- 
ments so far demonstrated that salt can 
be extracted by an economical method? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I think so. 
We cannot tell for certain, of course, 
until a large plant has been built. But 
the reaction to the work which has been 
done thus far indicates that with a 
plant having a capacity of 1 million 
gallons a day, it will be possible to prove 
the feasibility of the work. Rather than 
to begin to build a plant with a capacity 
of 20 million gallons a day, it is thought 
desirable to try three different types of 
plants having a capacity of about 1 mil- 
lion gallons each. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Will those plants 
be so constructed that they will use the 
Same process? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Each of the plants 
will use a different process for testing. 
I am certain that much money will be 
saved by proceeding in this manner 
rather than to build a large plant at an 
extremely high cost. 

The proposal includes two plants for 
the purifying of brackish water. Each 
of those plants would cost about $200,- 
000, which is a relatively cheap way to 
operate. A plant having almost that ca- 
pacity was constructed and operated for 
a while at Miller, South Dakota, It was 
then moved to Wyoming, and then to 
Denver, Colorado. The process which 
was tested in those three areas certainly 
ought to work in a large scale plant. 

Mr. ELLENDER,. I notice that the 
authorization is for $10 million. If the 
two plants which are proposed for 
purifying brackish water will cost $500,- 
000—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. The two brackish- 
water plants cost about half a million 
dollars apiece. The two large plants for 
the conversion of sea water will cost in 
the neighborhood of $3 million apiece. 
The third plant, which probably would 
be built in the Virgin Islands, to solve a 
problem which exists there, would cost, 
I judge, from $1,500,000 to $1,750,000. 

That totals approximately the $10 mil- 
lion that is provided for in this measure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is the purpose of 
the Senator from New Mexico to have 
the joint resolution placed on the cal- 
endar? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has been on the 
calendar for some time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the committee 
held hearings on the joint resolution? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood. I thought the Senator was intro- 
ducing another joint resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I stated that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
had joined in sponsoring the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ANDERSON. T yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. In this age of ex- 
ploration, he is demonstrating, as an 
explorer, his Viking ancestry. 

Today our explorers, not only extend 
our knowledge of the skies and not only 
go to the North Pole and to the South 
Pole, but they also discover ways and 
means to make life more pleasant. 

In the case of the particular subject 
the Senator from New Mexico has pur- 
sued so diligently and so enlighteningly, 
he is certainly an explorer; and I am 
very happy to join in sponsoring the 
joint resolution, 

Mr. President, I am glad to reiterate 
my support of Senate Joint Resolution 
135, which provides for the construction, 
under contract with the Department of 
the Interior, of full-scale demonstration 
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plants for the production, from sea or 
saline water, of water suitable for agri- 
cultural, industrial, municipal and other 
beneficial uses. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure. 

WATER ABUNDANCE MAY NOT LAST FOREVER 


It is my belief that the future of Amer- 
ica and of the rest of the world depends, 
more than most persons realize, on ade- 
quate supplies of water. As the com- 
mittee report on Senate Joint Resolution 
135 states: 

The day is not far off—some persons say 
it will arrive in 1980—when the United 
States must have available an adequate, 
economic, and proven new source of fresh 
water, or face an unrelenting and crippling 
shortage. 

We have assumed that water would 
always be as abundant as ever. How- 
ever, increasing water uses in homes, in 
industries and in agriculture, and the 
cutting down of many of our forests, are 
going to make water a scarce commodity 
unless we take steps to prevent it. The 
findings of the Senate committee include 
the following very important conclu- 
sions: 

That there is a rapidly developing acute 
shortage of water in the United States, in 
addition to many current localized defi- 
ciencies; 

. * . . . 

That there is a desperate need for potable 
water in many areas of the world where 
United States prestige would be materially 
enhanced by supplying new technology and 
equipment for conversion of brackish or sea 
water; 

* * * * . 

That the demonstration phase envisaged 
by Senate Joint Resolution 135, as amended, 
must be executed with boldness, imagina- 
tion, and urgency—attributes not normally 
associated with the methodical painstaking, 
careful approach required for fundamental 
research and development. 

WILL PUSH BACK FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Mr. President, if we can quickly pass 
this measure, it will, I hope, stimulate 
immediate hearings on this subject in 
the House, where there are many sup- 
porters of such legislation. And if the 
joint resolution is enacted into law, a 
real step forward will have been taken 
toward extending the frontier of sci- 
ence in another direction—that of mak- 
ing sure that future generations will be 
free from fear of lack of water. Plenty 
of water in arid areas would release the 
tensions which, in the international con- 
troversy raging in the Middle East, 
make so difficult agreement on practical 
steps to improve the living conditions 
of the inhabitants. 

EFFECT ON A PEACEFUL WORLD 


It is my great hope that this and other 
measures will go far first, toward mak- 
ing more plentiful supplies of water 
available wherever they are needed: 
second, toward improving the lives of 
many peoples; and, third, toward the 
resulting relaxation of tensions. Con- 
sequently, a vote for this joint resolu- 
tion will, in a real sense, be for a more 
peaceful world, as well as for the benefit 
of the western farmer and others in 
arid areas of the United States who suf- 
fer from lack of fresh water. 
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WISCONSIN COMPANY HELPS 


Mr. President, since cosponsoring 
this measure, I have learned of the very 
worthwhile activity in this field of a 
Wisconsin concern, the Cleaver-Brooks 
Co. As a matter of general interest, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, as part of my remarks, 
an article entitled “Milwaukee Firm 
Boosts Supplies of Fresh Water.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILWAUKEE Firm Boosts SUPPLIES or FRESH 
WartTer—New CLEAVER-Brooxs Units DIS- 
TILL Sea WATER For SHIPS, OTHERS AROUND 


Won 
(By Harry Watson) 

The plight of the ancient mariner is as 
old as the world, but a comparatively young 
Milwaukee firm has gained a worldwide repu- 
tation in the growing field of producing fresh 
water from the sea. 

Cleaver-Brooks Co., through its special 
products division, is building fresh-water 
manufacturing plants for water-short areas 
of South America, Asia, and Africa, for off- 
shore oil rigs, and for nuclear-powered 
United States ships. 

The importance of its work was high- 
lighted last week with announcement of the 
keel laying of the first nuclear-powered 
Passenger-cargo vessel, the Savannah, for 
which Cleaver-Brooks has the contract for 
fresh-water evaporators. 

And in Washington, Senator Writer, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin, announced that he 
was joining in sponsoring legislation for dem- 
onstration plants to produce fresh water from 
salty and brackish water. 


STILL NOT CHEAP 


Federally sponsored demonstration plants 
were urged by Fred A. Loebel, vice president 
for engineering of Cleaver-Brooks and father 
of its evaporator business, in testimony be- 
fore a House subcommittee last month. 

Costs, he explained, are one of the prin- 
cipal stumbling blocks. Cleaver-Brocks“ 
new fiash-type evaporator units can produce 
fresh, potable water from the sea or deep 
wells for about $1 a thousand gallons. 

This cost isn’t cheap compared with Mil- 
waukee water rates, for instance, but Loebel 
pointed out that it wasn’t unreasonable for 
domestic and industrial use where there 
simply isn’t any fresh water. 

[City water department officials give fig- 
ures ranging from about 9 cents to about 
21 cents a thousand gallons for Milwaukee 
water, depending on volume of usage.] 

Further research and development might 
bring the cost of producing fresh water from 
the sea down to a minimum of 50 cents a 
thousand gallons, Loebel said. 


WHIP SCALE PROBLEM 


Another big problem is scaling. When 
you make fresh water by boiling sea water 
and collecting the steam, you also make 
scale—a deposit of unwanted solids which 
forces continual shutdowns for scale re- 
moval. If scale isn't removed regularly, it 
soon builds up so that there’s no room for 
distillation—and hence no way to make fresh 
water. 

Flash evaporators have largely eliminated 
this vexing problem. Such Cleaver-Brooks 
units have logged the equivalent of 6 
months of continuous operation without a 
servicing shutdown. 

“For all practical purposes, our flash units 
are scale free,” said Gordon Leitner, man- 
ager of the special products division. 

Before the company started work on the 
flash-type evaporators, however, the water 
distillation business almost died, John C. 
Cleaver, president, said. 
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Founded in 1931 by Cleaver and R. E. 
Brooks, now board chairman, the company 
was largely a sales engineering organization. 
Starting with a tank car heater, the firm 
added steam generating plants, oil burners, 
and during the war, portable distillation 
rigs, shower bath units, and food dehydrators 
for troops overseas. 

DIVISION AT WAUKESHA 

In 1951, Cleaver-Brooks purchased a bot- 
tling plant in Waukesha and moved its 
water evaporator work there as the special 
products division. Today some 150 are em- 
ployed in the division. 

The distillation units were vapor compres- 
sion types, a heat pump operation, in which 


It is efficient and com- 
pact, but requires its own independent 
power source and must be shut down regu- 
larly for scale removal. It is particularly 
useful when soft water must be treated, or 
where the supply of raw material is limited, 
since it produces I gallon of fresh water for 
every 2 gallons of untreated water. 

Cleaver-Brooks still produces these units 
for the Army, Navy, and industrial use, in 
capacities from 1,000 to 50,000 gallons a day. 

Several years ago, Cleaver-Brooks turned 
to the flashtype evaporator. The idea dates 
back to the early 1900’s, but its application 
to purifying sea water has come within the 
last 5 years, according to Leitner, 


GOES THROUGH STAGES 


In this process, sea water is heated to 170° 
and flows into the first stage of the evapo- 
rator under vacuum, where some of it flashes 
into vapor. 

The remaining sea water passes into the 
second stage under a greater vacuum and 
still more water flashes into vapor and is con- 
densed as fresh water. 

Salts remain in solution and the excess 
brine is pumped back into the ocean. 

Where vapor compression units require 
electrical or internal combustion power- 
plants, the flash evaporators can use waste 
steam, hot water, or exhaust gases from ship 
boilers, drilling rigs, or electrical generating 
plants. 

As a result, fresh water can be made avail- 
able for the price of the evaporating units, 
plus a relatively small additional cost for en- 
larging the steam boilers or power units. 

Because of its design and operation, the 
scaling problem is far less than with vapor 
compression units, and the flash evaporator 
has fewer moving parts. It does require large 
amounts of sea water, however, since about 
20 gallons go through the unit for each gal- 
lon of fresh water produced. 


USED AT GIBRALTAR 


Since 1951, Cleaver-Brooks has supplied 
evaporators for Gibraltar city, and just re- 
cently received a contract for a flashtype 
unit for the NATO base there. Two of the 
units are on radar platforms in the Atlantic; 
20 are in use on offshore oil rigs in the gulf 
coast (fresh water is needed for drilling mud 
as well as human use), and others have gone 
into Navy guided missile destroyers, missile 
frigates, and other warships. 

Since Cleaver-Brooks started the work 12 
years ago, it has turned out some 4,000 units 
of all sizes and types with a total fresh 
water capacity of 16 million gallons a day. 

The special products division, for 1957, had 
$2 million in sales and is expecting $3,100,000 
this year. The backlog currently stands at 
$4 million. Cleaver-Brooks’ boiler and 
burner sales last year were about $10 million 
and the 1958 volume should be slightly more 
than this figure, Cleaver said. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, let me inquire whether the Senator 


from New Mexico has concluded his re- 
marks. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I have. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico my 
appreciation for the very fine work he 
has done in this field, and for bringing 
before the Senate, for action, Senate 
Joint Resolution 135, which provides for 
the construction and maintenance of 
demonstration plants to produce usable 
water from sea water or brackish water. 

Representing in part, as I do, a State 
that often in the past has suffered from 
water shortages, and that may be ex- 
pected to suffer from water shortages 
in the future. I have a very intimate 
knowledge of the great need for press- 
ing forward with the saline-water-con- 
version program. 

Until rains came to Texas last year, to 
relieve a long-continued drought, some 
of the cities in my State were alarm- 
ingly short of water. In the large and 
flourishing city of Dallas, for example, 
people were going to stores to buy water 
to drink, and the municipal government 
sought desperately for any new source 
of water to keep up pressure in the water 
mains for fire protection. 

This problem is not confined to my 
own State of Texas. We are at a point 
in the United States where water de- 
mand is beginning to equal water sup- 
ply. And the consumption of water 
continues to grow at a rapid rate. 

The tremendous supplies of sea and 
brackish waters have scarcely been 
tapped. Our problem is to convert the 
water of the seas to beneficial use at a 
price we can afford to pay, and to find 
economically feasible ways of treating 
brackish water in the interior areas. 

Fortunately, as the committee notes 
in its report on this measure, the time 
when we can begin to take these neces- 
sary steps appears to be at hand. 

The joint resolution before us offers 
an opportunity to make a real begin- 
ning. I hope, Mr. President, that we 
shall take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

The pending joint resolution provides 
for the construction of 3 plants for the 
conversion of sea water and 2 plants for 
the treatment of brackish water, at a 
total cost of not more than $10 million. 

This seems to me little enough to do 
at this time about a matter that liter- 
ally has to do with our survival. Civi- 
lization has changed in many ways, but 
there has been no change in the fact 
that man is utterly dependent upon 
water for his survival. 

We must go forward with a well- 
defined and integrated program to get 
the water we must all from all sources 
available to us. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON] and the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
for the pioneering work they have done 
in this very important field, I am 
pleased that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has favorably re- 
ported the joint resolution; and I hope 
mo; Senate will pass it by unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, next to the air we breathe, the 
water we drink and the water which 
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makes it possible for plants to grow is 
the most important thing to human life 
on this planet. 

Senate Joint Resolution 135 would au- 
thorize the Department of the Interior 
to go to the demonstration phase of 
treating saline waters. It is one of the 
more important measures considered by 
Congress at this session. Probably few 
measures of such far-reaching impor- 
tance come to the Senate with as little 
advance publicity as accompanied this 
particular measure. 

I well recall that in 1952, a simple bill 
to authorize a small research program in 
the desalination of water attracted very 
little attention. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], and 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] have given it their important help 
from the outset. Their interest and 
help must be credited to a great extent 
for the progress which has been made. 

Two other persons should be men- 
tioned in this connection, One is no 
longer a Member of this body. I refer 
to the distinguished former Senator from 
Oregon, Guy Cordon, who, with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
senior Member of the Senate, gave the 
necessary help when we went before the 
Appropriations Committee for appro- 
priations after getting the initial legisla- 
tion to authorize the desalination re- 
search program. 

I recall one hearing before the Appro- 
priations Committee, conducted by 
former Senator Cordon, in which the 
question was asked the witness, “What 
are you going to do with this research 
money?” 

The man who was testifying was a 
professor from Boston. He said, “Mr. 
Chairman, if we knew what we were 
going to find out, we would not need to 
have the research.” 

The result was that the committee rec- 
ommended the funds which were desired, 
and the research which followed made it 
possible for the Department of the Inte- 
rior to develop processes which now offer 
the promise which this program offers. 

I should also mention the interest of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Fred 
Seaton, a former Member of this body, 
the interest of Fred Aandahl, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, who was for- 
merly a Member of Congress, and who 
has given his active interest tc the pro- 
gram, and the good work of Mr. David 
Jenkins, who has been the head of the 
particular division to which the work was 
assigned. His official title is Director, 
Office of Saline Water, within the De- 
partment of the Interior. From time to 
time all of us have been encouraged by 
reports of progress. But even those of 
us who have been active in the program 
since its inception had our eyes opened, 
when the hearings were held in March 
this year on the resolutions which Sena- 
tor ANDERSON and I had introduced to 
authorize demonstration plants to get 
pon laboratories into actual field opera- 

ons, 
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Although I was relatively conversant 
with the work which was being done in 
the Office of Saline Water, I was sur- 
prised at the testimony, developed by 
men representing industry, by men rep- 
resenting research organizations, and by 
scientists who appeared before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs when they testified 
on the progress which was being made. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, would say the same thing, 
I believe; namely, that the testimony 
adduced at the hearings exceeded our 
expectations. It was my privilege, al- 


-though not a member of the Committee 


on Interior and Insular Affairs, to attend 
all the hearings and to participate ac- 
tively in them through the courtesy of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, no history of this pro- 
posed legislation would be complete with- 
out a statement saying that the consist- 
ent and persistent interest of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico had much to do 
with the progress which has been made. 
Our interests have proceeded from per- 
haps somewhat different motivations, al- 
though they have been partly the same. 
The Senator from New Mexico was born 
in the State of South Dakota and is per- 
sonally familiar with some of the prob- 
lems which I have seen in the northern 
Great Plains during my lifetime. 

However, the original resolution of the 
Senator from New Mexico, proposing a 
plant for the treatment of sea water, was 
prompted, I believe, by his knowledge of 
the great importance of water to the 
cities on the Pacific coast, and also by 
the fact that he knows what might hap- 
pen in an atomic war if water supplies 
should become contaminated. 

Because my interest was motivated by 
wishing to do something for the areas 
where there is heavy mineralization in 
some prairie streams and in many wells, 
the bill which I introduced, S. 3770, 
sought not merely to utilize the sea water, 
but also to authorize a plant for the 
treatment of brackish water. 

As a result of the hearings and the 
testimony there adduced, the Senator 
from New Mexico proposed that we au- 
thorize not merely one plant to treat sea 
water and one plant to deal with brackish 
water, but that the bill be extended to 
authorize 5 plants, 3 plants to deal with 
sea water, and 2 plants to deal with 
brackish water. In that form, the joint 
resolution was reported favorably by the 
subcommittee to the full committee, and 
in that form it came to the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is not my desire at 
this time to speak at length upon the 
subject. It has been pretty well dis- 
cussed; and the remarks by the Senator 
from New Mexico and other remarks by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] have and will portray many of 
the benefits to be derived. 

However, I should like to mention 
briefly the particular types of processes 
which are suitable for different pur- 
poses. The osmionie process is a new 
method which has been developed un- 
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der the sponsorship of the saline water 
program. It is somewhat similar to elec- 
trodialysis, except that it requires no 
outside electrical current and no elec- 
trodes. The driving force is obtained 
from the differences in concentration 
between a brine and the water to be 
demineralized. This feature makes the 
process very attractive in areas where 
electrical power is not available, but 
where supplies of concentrated brine can 
be obtained easily, possibly by open-pond 
evaporation and concentration of sea 
water. Costs have not been determined, 
but appear to be competitive with other 
processes under development. 

The reverse osmosis process involves 
the passage of water through a mem- 
brane from a dilute solution to a more 
concentrated one, or from the fresh- 
water side into the salt water. If 
enough pressure is applied to the salt 
solution, the osmotic flow can be re- 
versed and pure water from the salt so- 
lution will be forced through the mem- 
branes into the more dilute solution. 
Hence the term “reverse osmosis.” 

At the University of Florida, a labora- 
tory unit capable of producing 8 gallons 
of fresh water per day has been con- 
structed. This, of course, is a laboratory 
process at the present time, and the tes- 
timony before the subcommittee indi- 
cated that it was a process which might 
have commercial application. 

At the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Research Foundation a process 
was developed which would absorb large 
quantities of water. However, at the 
same time the compound must be prac- 
tically insoluble in water. A solvent is 
used which extracts the fresh water 
from the salt water and then releases 
the fresh water when the system under- 
goes a slight change in temperature. 

There are two processes now in com- 
mercial use which seem to me to have 
the most immediate promise. One of 
them is the multiple effect distillation, 
and the other is electrodialysis. 

‘The Westinghouse Co. has recently 
constructed a distillation plant in Ara- 
bia, which consists of 4 units, each 
handling about 600,000 gallons a day. 
Others are in use for special purposes. 
The cost of water is about $2 or more a 
thousand gallons. The fact that in Ara- 
bia this process is being used for prac- 
tical production suggests the potential 
in this method. A number of competent 
American industrial firms are capable of 
designing and producing these various 
distillation plants. 

Electrodialysis is adaptable for water 
where the hard parts per million do not 
run above 2,000. It is that type of wa- 
ter which is found in a great many of 
the communities on the northern Great 
Plains. Many towns have water supplies 
in which the hard parts per million run 
from 1,400 or 1,500 to 2,200 or 2,400 parts 
per million. 

With the average of these brackish 
inland waters, the electrodialysis process 
seems to be particularly effective. It is 
not necessary to take out of the water 
all the salt in it, as distillation does. 
Distillation takes all the salts out of the 
water, with the result that there is left 
a rather flat and tasteless water. Most 
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water carries a certain amount of min- 
erals. Water which has in the vicinity 
of 1,500 or 1,600 parts per million of 
solids and salts is not only not good tast- 
ing, but it also creates problems in laun- 
dering and plumbing. The minerals 
depending upon the kind of salts and the 
quality of the salts, may damage pipes 
and plumbing fixtures. Such water may 
even have a bad effect on ceramic and 
porcelain plumbing fixtures. Sometimes 
it results only in a stain, but many times 
it can have a corrosive effect also. 

Therefore, the electrodialysis process, 
which has the quality of reducing a por- 
tion of the mineral content, may be the 
one most useful for some of these com- 
munities. 

There have been some pilot-plant test 
runs of equipment provided by 1 Amer- 
ican manufacturer, where the cost has 
been $1.10 per 1,000 gallons for a plant 
of 25,000 gallons daily capacity, and an 
indicated cost as low as 60 cents per 
1,000 gallons for a plant which can han- 
dle 1½ million gallons a day. 

It is that type of plant which I believe 
would be particularly useful in meeting 
the problems in the Great Plains area. 
Recently a process has been developed in 
Europe, which offers some promise. I 
understand that the Office of Saline 
Water is proposing to purchase a pilot 
plant from those people. 

However, whatever the particular 
process used, I anticipate.that if this 
program is authorized and implemented 
with appropriations, 1 of the plants for 
the treatment of brackish waters would 
be in the Southwest and 1 of them would 
be in the northern Great Plains area. I 
believe that no program is of greater im- 
portance to the well-being and progress 
of our people. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a statement which has been 
prepared by a member of my staff who 
has been interested in following this 
program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF SOUTH 

DAKOTA 

In all of America there is hardly a city, 
town, or farm that does not have a water 
problem. Continued expansion of our in- 
dustries, our growing population, and ex- 
panded. agricultural needs have greatly 
increased the demand for fresh water. Our 
per capita consumption of 1,500 gallons per 
day for industrial and domestic use is double 
what it was 50 years ago. When to that is 
added our increasing population, our water 
needs have quadrupied. 

Research into this development, as pro- 
vided for under the Saline Water Act of 
July 3, 1952, has produced encouraging re- 
sults in the desalination of water. 

Now we have reached the point where it 
is time to replace laboratory and pilot plant 
operations with full scale plants using the 
most promising process. 

When the first desalination bill came 
over from the House of Representatives, it 
attracted my interest because in South Da- 
kota we have much hard water. I offered 
an amendment to expand the scope of the 
bill. The amendment was accepted by the 
Senate and concurred in by the House and 
became Public Law 448—the enabling legis- 
lation for the saline water program. It was 
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the concept of Congressman ENGLE of Cali- 
fornia that the Government be authorized 
to contract for research with private com- 
panies and research institutions to study 
the process of converting hard to soft water. 
That approach appealed to me. It has 
proved to be a sound approach. After get- 
ting the authorizing legislation, we were 
successful in obtaining a supplemental ap- 
propriation for $125,000 to get the program 
started in 1952. In 1955 I introduced S. 516 
the Senate bill to extend the program be- 
yond the original 3 years because of the 
good results obtained. 

The people of South Dakota have taken a 
great deal of interest in the saline water 
research. Henry J. Schmitt, publisher of 
the Aberdeen American News, was named to 
the 9-member advisory group to the saline 
water program. 

Several small research contracts were 
sought in my State: The School of Mines 
in Rapid City, S. Dak., made a study of 
brackish waters in South Dakota in 1953. 
In Miller, S. Dak., a field test of an electrical 
membrane water demineralizing apparatus 
was successfully made. This unit was able 
to treat about 1,500 gallons of water 
hour, reducing the salt content from 2,500 
to 350 parts per million. 

I saw this plant in operation at Miller 
and tasted some of the water which went 
through the plant. Two-thirds of the water 
put into it came out salt-free water. One- 
third of it carried away the sludge. The 
water that came out was palatable and easy 
and safe to drink. 


The reason for this interest is the hope 
given to the rancher and farmer living in an 
area where water is often alkaline and brack- 
ish, and is poor water for his stock to drink 
or for his wife to use in her laundry. This 
program offers advantages for the small towns 
that have iron, magnesium, or sulfur in their 
water supplies; it offers a way for them to get 
good water, so that the use of water softeners 
will be unnecessary, and so that better living 
will be possible. 

This program offers the small city a chance 
to develop industrially, but does not have an 
adequate water supply. Large seacoast cities 
that are wondering how to supply the water 
needs of their expanding industrialization 
would have to look no farther than the sea 
for their water supplies. 

Hearings this spring demonstrated we have 
now reached the point where it is time to 
replace exploratory research in the laboratory 
with pilot plants and actual field operations 
in the more promising processes. 


Mr. KUCHEL subsequently said: 

Mr. President, a little earlier today, I 
was called from the Chamber at the time 
when the Senate had before it the joint 
resolution dealing with saline water. 

I am a coauthor of that joint resolu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
few remarks which I propose to make at 
this time be printed in the Recor at the 
point where the saline water joint reso- 
lution was under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection?’ Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I come 
from a magnificent State, California. I 
was born there. My father was born 
there. My grandfather was an immi- 
grant to California, back in the gold-rush 
days, over 100 years ago. Often I lis- 
tened to my late father talk about the 
artesian wells which were in evidence 
over the countryside, in his day, particu- 
larly in the southern part of California. 
They are all gone now. In the early days 
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of this rapidly expanding semiarid 
area, water was no problem. But today 
it is a problem. It is a deadly serious 
problem for the 14 million people who 
now make California their home. Be- 
yond that, it is a serious problem for the 
people of the entire country, indeed, for 
all the globe. 

During the testimony of the proposed 
saline water legislation, sponsored by 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Anverson], the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and my- 
self, it was most interesting to me to 
hear testimony of the type of saline 
water research and development which 
has taken place and is taking place, in 
far-flung areas of the world. Some of 
the smaller European countries which 
have interests in Africa are today, for 
example, underwriting the cost for dem- 
onstration plants in this whole field of 
making sea water potable, because of 
the problem of water shortage which 
plagues the people of such areas. 

I may also observe, in passing, that 
the people of my State are eternally 
grateful for that which the Congress of 
the country has done in years gone by 
in authorizing the construction of great 
reclamation and multipurpose projects 
in California, which have meant liter- 
ally the difference between economic 
life and economic death to citizens and 
property in various parts of our 1,100- 
mile-long State. 

For all those reasons, I think what the 
Senate does today in adopting proposed 
legislation to authorize the construction 
of a half dozen demonstration plants 
in the field of conversion of water, both 
sea water and brackish water, represents 
a great milestone in coping with a con- 
tinuing and an enlarging problem. 

The proposed legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, authorizes the appropriation of a 
relatively small amount of money, so far 
as American Government costs are con- 

~cerned, If it will be possible, for the few 
million dollars that are authorized un- 
der the proposed legislation to be ex- 
pended by the Department of the In- 
terior in various parts of the country, 
to bring the cost of sea water and brack- 
ish water conversion down to an eco- 
nomical base, then we shall have done a 
magnificent thing, not only for the peo- 
ple of my State or my Nation, but, be- 
yond that, and in a very real sense, for 
all humanity. 

I know of one city in California which 
is required to import its water in tank 
cars, because the water in the ground be- 
neath that community is not fit for 
human consumption. I say to Senators, 
what a wonderful thing to think that, on 
an economical basis, that small commu- 
nity, as an example, can look forward to 
the time when it can have its own con- 
version plant and utilize the techniques 
authorized and developed by Federal leg- 
islation which the Senate passed today. 

I wish to say, in addition, although 
such legislation will not appear on the 
front pages of American newspapers, the 
passage of the proposed legislation is one 
of the great acts that the Senate is ac- 
complishing, 

I look forward to speedy approval of 
the bill in the House of Representatives, 
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and then approval by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
California for the great work, the great 
interest, and the behind-the-scenes ac- 
tivities performed by him in getting 
through the Senate this most meritorious 
proposed legislation. 

I think that he, with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Texas, the majority leader (Mr. 
Jounson), and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Cask] have been respon- 
sible for the milestone in this particular 
field. While the Senator from Califor- 
nia has rightly noted this proposed leg- 
islation will not make the headlines, nev- 
ertheless, in the semiarid parts of our 
country, including my own State, and 
especially in California, such legislation 
may well be the answer to the future of a 
State. This is a way in which the Gov- 
ernment, representing all the people, is 
undertaking, through such authoriza- 
tion, to bring about a more economical 
way of condensing or transforming sea 
water to fresh water, so the welfare of 
the people can be further advanced. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
California for the very great interest 
and the real efforts he has put forth in 
behalf of this particular type of legisla- 
tion, which means so much to his own 
State. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able friend, 
the Senator from Montana, the assistant 
majority leader; and I wish to state that 
on a number of occasions he and I have 
discussed, in our own offices, the verita- 
ble romance of what this type of legisla- 
tion could eventually bring to our people. 
Montana is one of the great States of the 
American Union. Montana has a prob- 
lem with respect to the shortage of 
water, exactly as does the State of the 
present Presiding Officer [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], the great State of Michigan, 
and exactly as my State of California 
has. 

Surely such legislation represents a 
constructive type of legislation, about 
which all of us, no matter from what 
part of the country we come, can take 
real pride in knowing that we are facing 
up to the necessity of an early and ex- 
peditious means of providing sufficient 
water to care for the future growth of 
our country. 

I appreciate very much the generous 
comment which my friend the able 
Senator from Montana has made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution (S. J. Res. 135) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The committee amendment setting 
forth a preamble was agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution providing for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of demonstration plants for the 
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production, from -saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and other bene- 
ficial consumptive uses.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 1688, 
House bill 12540, the Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 12540) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida yield 
to me, so that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill as thus amended be then 
considered for the purpose of amendment 
as original text, provided that any point 
of order against any amendment shall 
not be deemed to have been waived by 
the adoption of the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

Under the heading Title I—Depart- 
ment of Commerce—Salaries and Ex- 
penses, on page 2, line 5, after the word 
“Commerce”, to strike out “$2,690,000” 
and insert “$2,730,000.” 

Under the subhead “Bureau of the 
Census—Salaries and Expenses”, on 
page 2, line 21, after the word “amended”, 
to strike out “$7,900,000” and insert “‘$8,- 
200,000.” 
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Under the subhead 1958 Censuses of 
Business, Manufactures, and Mineral 
Industries“, on page 3, line 6, after the 
word “including”, to strike out “enu- 
merators” and insert “personal services.” 

Under the subhead “Eighteenth De- 
cennial Census”, on page 3, line 18, after 
the word “including”, to strike out 
“enumerators” and insert “personal serv- 
ices.” 

Under the subhead “Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—Operation and Regula- 
tion,” on page 5, line 14, after the word 
“facilities”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That the Administrator is 
authorized, subject to the procedures 
prescribed in the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, but without regard 
to the numerical limitations contained 
therein, to place ten General Schedule 
positions in the following grades: one in 
grade GS-18, two in grade GS-17, and 
seven in grade GS-16; and such positions 
shall be in addition to positions pre- 
viously allocated to this agency under 
section 505 of said act.“ 

Under the subhead “Establishment of 
Air Navigation Facilities,” on page 6, line 
11, after the word “appropriation”, to 
strike out ‘“$158,500,000" and insert 
“$175,000,000.” 

Under the subhead “Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey—Salaries and Expenses,” 
on page 8, line 3, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$11,650,000” and insert 
“$11,685,000.” 

Under the subhead “Business and De- 
fense Services Administration—Sala- 
ries and Expenses,” on page 8, line 16, 
after the word “business,” to strike out 
“$6,650,000” and insert “$7,040,000.” 

Under the subhead “Office of Area De- 
velopment—Salaries and Expenses,” on 
page 8, line 20, after the word “Devel- 
opment,” to strike out “$395,000” and 
insert “$200,000.” 

Under the subhead “Maritime Activi- 
ties—Ship Construction,” on page 9, line 
15, after the word “and”, to strike out 
“(not to exceed $3,500,000)”; in line 18, 
after the word “equipment”, to strike out 
“$122,950,000” and insert ‘‘$160,000,000”, 
and in line 22, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$2,300,000.” 

Under the subhead “Operating-Differ- 
ential Subsidies,” on page 10, at the be- 
ginning of line 11, to strike out “two 
thousand three hundred” and insert 
“two thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five”, and in line 12, after the word 
“year”, to strike out the comma and “in- 
cluding voyages covered by contracts in 
effect at the beginning of the current 
fiscal year, of which two hundred shall 
be for companies which have not held 
contracts prior to July 1, 1958, and 
seventy-five shall be for companies op- 
erating into or out of the Great Lakes.” 

Under the subhead “Salaries and Ex- 
penses,” on page 10, line 22, after the 
word “Administration”, to strike out 
814,200,000“ and insert “$14,850,000.” 

On page 11, at the beginning of line 
2, to insert “and not to exceed $500 for 
reimbursement of representation ex- 
penditures by each of five Maritime rep- 
resentatives in foreign countries”, and in 
line 4, after the amendment just above 
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stated, to strike out 86,900,000“ and in- 
sert “$7,050,000.” 

On page 11, line 6, after the word 
“warehouses”, to strike out “$1,300,000” 
and insert 81,500,000.“ 

On page 11, line 7, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “$6,000,000” 
and insert “$6,300,000.” 

Under the subhead “Patent Office— 
Salaries and Expenses,” on page 15, line 
14, after the word “Patents,” to strike 
out “$19,000,000” and insert “$21,000,- 
000.” 

Under the subhead “Bureau of Public 
Roads,” on page 15, at the beginning of 
line 23, to strike out “available to the 
Bureau of Public Roads” and insert 
“made available by this act to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and from advances 
and reimbursements received by the 
Bureau of Public Roads.” 

Under the subhead “Forest High- 
ways,” on page 17, line 20, after the 
word “of,” to strike out “$22,250,000” 
and insert “$21,250,000,” and in line 22, 
after the word “and,” to strike out ‘$7,- 
750,000“ and insert “$8,750,000.” 

Under the subhead “National Bureau 
of Standards—Plant and Equipment,” 
on page 20, line 21, after the word “fa- 
cilities,” to strike out “$550,000” and in- 
sert “$600,000.” 

Under the subhead “Weather Bu- 
reau—Salaries and Expanses,” on page 
21, line 8, after the word “law,” to strike 
out 839,060,000“ and insert “$39,868,- 
000.” 

Under the heading “Title I— The 
Panama Canal—Canal Zone Govern- 
ment—Operating Expenses,” on page 23, 
line 21, after the word “transfusions,” to 
strike out “$16,666,000” and insert 
“$17,417,000.” 

Under the subhead “Capital Outlay,” 
on page 24, line 5, after the word “assets”, 
to strike out “$3 million” and insert 
“$3,200,000.” 

Under the subhead “Panama Canal 
Company,” on page 24, line 22, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$7,900,000” 
and insert “$7,976,000.” 

Under the heading “Title III Inde- 
pendent Agencies—Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board—Expenses,” on page 27, line 
7, after the word “including”, to insert 
“purchase (not to exceed six) and’’; in 
line 8, after the word “vehicles”, to 
strike out “and aircraft,“ and insert a 
semicolon and “acquisition by purchase 
or transfer of aircraft (not to exceed 14) 
and hire, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft;”, and in line 12, after the word 
“Board”, to strike out “$30 million” and 
insert “$34,315,000.” 

Under the subhead “Civil Aeronautics 
Board—Salaries and Expenses,” on page 
28, line 2, after the words “per diem”, 
to strike out “$6,000,000” and insert 
“$6,100,000: Provided, That the Chair- 
man is authorized, subject to the pro- 
cedures prescribed in the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, but without re- 
gard to the numerical limitations con- 
tained therein, to place 10 General 
Schedule positions in the following 
grades: 1 in grade GS-18, 2 in grade 
GS-17, and 7 in grade GS-16; and such 
positions shall be in addition to positions 
previously allocated to this agency un- 
der section 505 of said act.“ 
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Under the subhead “Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation,” on 
page 29, line 5, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$400,000” and insert “$440,- 
000”; in line 7, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$1,000” and insert “$2,000”; 
in line 12, after the word exceed“, to 
strike out “$50” and insert “$100”, and 
in the same line, after the word “day”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided further, 
That not to exceed $5,000 may be ex- 
pended for services of individuals em- 
ployed at rates in excess of $50 per day.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
total amount carried by this bill, which 
is H. R. 12540, as reported by the com- 
mittee, is $3,362,886,000. 

By far the largest part is represented 
by the appropriation from the Federal- 
aid highway trust fund so that the 
Federal aid highway construction pro- 
gram and the Interstate System of High- 
ways, which has now become the most 
important feature of that program, may 
go forward. 

The total amount allowed from the 
special trust fund created for the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program is $2,350 mil- 
lion. That amount, provided in the 
bill, was recommended by the Budget 
Bureau, has been approved by the House, 
and is supported by the collections in the 
trust fund. In other words, the money 
on hand in the trust fund plus the cur- 
rent collections will be more than ample 
to cover the appropriation in the bill. 

Like other trust fund transactions, 
this amount is not included in the $73.9 
billion expenditure total in the January 
budget estimates. 

The total amount contained in H. R. 
12540, as reported to the Senate by the 
committee, excluding the trust fund 
item, is $1,012,886,000. 

On a comparable basis, adjusting the 
budget estimate total of $982,721,000 so 
that it would include the $32,692,000 for 
forest highways and public land high- 
ways, making a revised estimate total 
of $1,015,413,000, the amount recom- 
mended is $2,527,000 under the esti- 
mates. 

The reason for that adjustment is that 
the committee, following the action by 
the House, following the action by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works and 
by the Senate itself, has decided it is not 
wise to include in the projects which are 
supported from the trust fund these two 
items, construction of forest highways 
and public land highways, but, instead, 
we feel it is wiser to provide for them 
out of general fund appropriations. 

The amount recommended in the bill 
is a net $295,157,375 above the 1958 ap- 
propriation at this time. 

Two hundred and twenty-two million 
dollars of this increase is due to special 
circumstances, which the Senate will re- 
member in connection with last year’s 
appropriation. ‘The first of those cir- 
cumstances was that the bill last year 
required the utilization of $65 million 
which was then in the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration liquidation fund. We re- 
quired that that be done, instead of ap- 
propriating additional funds for operat- 
ing differential subsidies to the Maritime 
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Commission. Second, there was a with- 
holding of the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for ship construction until 
the funds which were on hand and un- 
committed, amounting to $161 million, 
had been utilized and a lagging program 
made current. 

I want to make it clear that the com- 
mittee appreciated the fact that that 
particular agency went ahead, followed 
the directions of the Congress, which 
originated in this committee last year, 
adopted a good program, using up the 
funds which had been carried by it 
from year to year and were on hand, 
and using up also the $65 million which 
was in another pocket so to speak, that 
is, in the fund for the liquidation of 
the War Shipping Administration ob- 
ligations. 

Mr. President, there are a good many 
items in the bill, any one of which I am 
willing to attempt to discuss if Sen- 
ators wish to ask questions concerning 
it. However, unless there are such 
questions, I yield the floor. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the ranking member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Department of Commerce and Related 
Agencies, I commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee for his splendid lead- 
ership and work on the pending bill. 
It is indeed an education to sit on the 
committee with him and witness his 
great depth of knowledge, his intelli- 
gent approach, and his incisive inter- 
rogation. I wish that more Members 
of this body had the opportunity to sit 
in on the subcommittee hearings to see 
for themselves how well he conducts the 
hearings. 

I also want to recognize the splendid 
work of the staff of the subcommittee. 
Summed up, the best way of stating the 
character of the work of William Ken- 
nedy and John Witeck is to state the 
simple truth—that without them, their 
devotion to their work and their great 
ability, we could never have performed 
our assignment. 

The subcommittee conducted hearings 
on the items in the bill commencing on 
April 29, and with interruptions due 
to pressures of other meetings and ac- 
tivities, finally concluded on May 28, 
after approximately 20 hours, involving 
six hearing dates. The testimony taken 
appears in the 682-page volume of the 
hearings. 

The total budget request in the 
amount of $982,721,000 is comprised of 
35 money items. 

In the case of 20, the committee ap- 
proved without change the items as 
allowed in the House version of the 
bill. This is a 57 percent concurrence 
on a number-of-items basis; 54 per- 
cent on the basis of funds involved, 
using the committee recommendations 
as a base. 

There are readily apparent, and the 
chairman, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND], has already adverted to 
the substantial increases over the 1958 
appropriations for maritime activities. 
With respect to the maritime items, in- 
volving ship construction and operating- 
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differential subsidies, the increases are 
statistical rather than operational. 
Funds in excess of the War Shipping 
Administration liquidation needs were 
provided in the current year in lieu of 
appropriating new moneys for operating- 
differential subsidies, and a ship-con- 
struction program was brought more 
nearly current by utilization of prior 
year funds. This situation has been 
thoroughly discussed by the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. HOLLAND]. A 
similar full explanation was presented in 
the other body by Mr. Preston, of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, in 
the floor consideration of this bill on 
May 20. 

The necessity for operational and fa- 
cilities funds for aviation was very 
readily recognized by the committee, and 
it might be appropriate to quote at this 
point the statement appearing on page 6 
of the committee report: 

In its recommendations on the aviation 
items in this bill relating to air navigation 
and safety, the committee has consistently 
recommended the full budget estimate. * * * 
Realizing that the legislative committees 
concerned with aviation matters is moving 
with all speed in this area, the committee 
has no recommendation of a legislative char- 
acter but feels that it is meeting its full re- 
sponsibility in the matter by providing the 
funds that the technical experts are re- 
questing. 


The $16.5 million difference for air 
navigation facilities between the House 
version of the bill and the Senate com- 
mittee recommendation refers to split 
versus full financing and does not in any 
sense involve program reduction or ad- 
justment of the establishment of air 
navigation facilities program. 

I am most hopeful that the aviation 
agencies of the Government—now that 
they are being provided with the funds 
they have requested to do their job—will 
more speedily and effectively achieve a 
goal of real air safety than they have 
done in the past. 

It is easy to criticize, and we should be 
understanding in the practical problems 
of administration that any agency has. 
But I am impatient with what I consider 
to be too slow a rate of action on the part 
of the aviation agencies of the Govern- 
ment in effecting air safety. 

Unfortunately, it seems that it takes 
air crashes and tragedies to spur action— 
action which seems to die down as soon 
as the memories of each crash dim. For 
example, our subcommittee has been 
pressing for the diversion of military air- 
craft from Bolling Air Force Base and 
the Anacostia Naval Air Station to An- 
drews Air Force Base in order to reduce 
the air congestion in the space over the 
Washington National Airport. 

Lip service is given by the aviation 
agencies of the Government in agreeing 
with the subcommittee on this. Yet 
there is little action to match the words, 
I only hope that it will not take another 
air tragedy or a series of air tragedies in 
the air space over Washington to get 
some real action on this, but rather that 
the action will come soon, and prevent air 
tragedies. 
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Items where Senate committee recommen- 
dations are identical with House version 
of bill 

Bureau of the Census; 

1958 Census of Business, 
Manufactures, and 


Mineral Industries $7, 000, 000 
Eighteenth Decennial 
( ceed 7, 000, 000 
Census of governments 350, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration: 
Operation and regula- 
— ae a M 230, 000, 000 
Grants-in-aid for air- 
8 30, 000, 000 
Operatlon and mainte- 
nance, Washington Na- 
tional Airport 2, 400, 000 
Operation and mainte- 
nance, Alaskan air- 
„ 1. 050, 000 
Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce: Salaries and ex- 
SSS ee 2, 400, 000 
Office of Business Econom- 
ics: Salaries and ex- 
ee ee 1, 150, 000 
Maritime Activities: 
Operating differential 
subsidies 120, 000, 000 
Maritime training 2, 394, 000 
State marine schools 660, 000 


Bureau of Public Roads: 
Federal - aid highways 
(trust fund) 


(2, 350, 000, 000) 
Forest highways 


30, 000, 000 


Public lands highways 2, 692, 000 
National Bureau of Stand- 
ards: Expenses 11, 500, 000 
Weather Bureau: Estab- 
lishment of meteorologi- 
cal faclities >a 275, 000 
Canal Zone Government: 
Panama Canal Bridge 19, 250, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Board: 
Payments to air carriers. 40, 750, 000 
Tariff Commission: Salaries 
and expenses 1, 810, 000 
ToL ee ee ee 510, 681, 000 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the gracious remarks 
of my distinguished colleague, the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee [Mrs. SMITH of Maine], who was 
most faithful in attendance at subcom- 
mittee meetings, and most diligent in the 
study of matters involving the funding 
of a variety of technical and specialized 
programs. Her contributions were a ma- 
terial factor in the hearing result, the 
recommendations presented to the Sen- 
ate today. I also echo her sentiments 
with reference to the professional staff 
members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I should like to supple- 
ment the remarks of the Senator from 
Maine with reference to the support 
which the subcommittee has given to all 
the agencies having to do with improve- 
ment of safety in aviation. 

If Senators will examine the bill, they 
will find, with reference to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, that the funds 
requested for operation and regulation 
were $230 million. Both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate commit- 
tee have granted that amount. 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail, 
because I think all Senators are aware 
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of it, the fact that we are now in the 
midst of a very large program of im- 
provement of flight control facilities. 
We are supporting that program in the 
exact measure which is requested by the 
agency which handles the program, the 
CAA, and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In relation to the establishment of air- 
navigation facilities, the amount re- 
quested in the budget estimates was $175 
million, and the Senate is asked to ap- 
prove the full amount. The House does 
not appear to have recommended the full 
amount, in that the item included in the 
bill by the House is only $158.5 million. 
I think in fairness to the House of Rep- 
resentatives it should be stated that the 
rest of the requested item is shown in 
the Defense Department bill. It is the 
view of our subcommittee, however, that 
the whole item should be included in one 
place and made available to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. President, with reference to 
grants-in-aid for airports, the commit- 
tees in both Houses of Congress have 
recommended the granting of the full 
amount requested, which is $30 million. 

I should like to make one other point, 
in respect to the Airways Modernization 
Board. The committee recommends the 
full amount requested, which is $34,315,- 
000, although the House granted only 
$30 million. We feel, Mr. President, al- 
though the difference is very small, it is 
highly important that the Congress give 
full support to these agencies in provid- 
ing those items which are necessary in 
their work to promote greater safety in 
air travel. The recommendation of the 
committee so provides. 

I am very glad indeed that my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maine brought 
up that particular point, because I think 
it is well for the record to show the rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to join in 
the very appropriate and well-deserved 
commendation of the Senator from 
Florida for his diligent and very effec- 
tive work on this particular appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Icertainly appreciate 
the kindness of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
been in the forefront of those attempt- 
ing to promote modern aeronautical 
transportation and modern aeronautical 
guidance systems for the protection 
which is needed on the airways. 

I desire very briefly to invite the at- 
tention of the Senator to one matter. I 
am interested in the reports of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the work of 
that particular agency. Does the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey have responsibility 
for what is commonly known as ocea- 
nography? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey does have certain responsi- 
bilities in that field. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not long ago it 
was brought to my attention that the 
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Soviet Union was doing a tremendous 
amount of work, with the most modern 
facilities, in the field of charting the 
currents and the tides, as well as the 
contour and formation of the ocean 
floor. I believe the New York Times 
Sunday magazine section carried a fea- 
ture article written by one of our emi- 
nent professional men in the field of 
coast and geodetic work, which related 
that the Soviets had 2 or 3 floating 
laboratories, major ships fully equipped 
with the most modern systems of in- 
strumentation and the most modern 
means for measurement of tides and 
currents in the ocean, as well as eleva- 
tions of the ocean floor, depths of the 
water and so on. 

What I wish to ask the Senator is 
this: Did the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee furnish any in- 
formation as to what the United States 
is doing and what the United States con- 
templates doing in this field? I ask the 
question because I believe I read that 
no navigation charts have been printed 
for about 50 years and that we are far 
behind, not even having one single ship 
which is a working floating laboratory 
in the field of oceanography. 

I believe I am correct in that state- 
ment, judging from the information I 
have read. I regret that I do not have 
the article before me. I have it in my 
office. Can the Senator give me some 
information on that subject? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I can give the Sena- 
tor some information. 

A modern and very fine ship, which we 
believe is the last word in this type of 
vessel, was requested by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey a couple of years ago. 
It is now under construction, and we 
have fully supplied the funds for the 
construction and equipment of that 
ship. The ship will be added to the sev- 
eral ships which the agency already has. 

The Senator from Florida has no 
means of comparison between that ship 
and other ships belonging to and oper- 
ated by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
with the Soviet ships which the Senator 
has mentioned. However, there was no 
complaint by the witnesses, who were 
very able in that field of activity. I 
refer particularly to Admiral Karo. I 
believe we have allowed, in full, what 
was requested. 

The Senate committee has recom- 
mended one small item which was not 
approved by the House, namely, $35,000 
to supply prints of charts usable by 
small-boat operators. It seems that the 
need for charts of appropriate size and 
coverage to be used by operators of small 
boats is particularly critical at this time. 
For an experimental program this year 
in that field, we have added $35,000 to 
the House amount. 

This is a self-sustaining program, in 
a way, because the law requires that 
these charts be sold, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We wanted the 
printing of charts to be so adjusted, 
as to size, that the masters of small 
boats now operating by tens of thousands 
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from our shores would have the oppor- 
3 to buy charts of the appropriate 


That, I believe, is the only addition to 
the program which the committee has 
made in its present recommendations, 

I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator to the fact that only 
yesterday we received a supplemental 
budget request in the nature of a com- 
munication from the President of the 
United States, which is House Document 
No. 394, and which includes items for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. We have 
not had an opportunity to analyze those 
items. If the distinguished Senator has 
in mind items which he thinks should 
be considered by the committee, I will 
say to him that the committee should 
soon be considering the suplemental re- 
quest, and will be very glad to hear him 
or to receive any information which he 
can supply us on the subject which he 
has mentioned. The committee is very 
enthusiastic about supporting this non- 
political, highly professional, and highly 
skillful agency, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, in every legitimate enterprise it 
should be undertaking. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I feel as the Sena- 
tor does about the fine work of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. They have been 
very helpful in the field of seismology, 
for example, and have done outstanding 
work. They are to be commended. 

I shall not take any more of the Sena- 
tor’s very valuable time on this subject. 
I may be unduly concerned about the 
article which I read, but it seemed to 
have very good sponsorship. I shall 
bring the article to the personal atten- 
tion of the Senator from Florida, and 
we shall discuss it privately. It may be 
found worthy of the attention of the 
subcommittee. 

My concern was further emphasized 
because I understand that the Soviet, 
with its large submarine fleet, has been 
deeply concerned about underwater 
navigation routes, as well as a study of 
the depths, the currents, and the tides, 
and also the formation of the ocean floor, 
for the purpose of being able to dispose 
of vast quantities of radioactive waste 
material from the reactors of atomic 
energy plants. 

One of the serious problems which 
may face the nation, and to which the 
country should look forward, is what 
happens to the large capsules or cases 
of highly radioactive material, which 
has a long life, when the cases are 
dropped deep down into the sea. If 
there happens to be a break in the ocean 
floor which permits the radioactive ma- 
terial to flow within channels of water 
tables, it is possible to have radioactive 
water supplies. This is something about 
which scientists in the field of atomic 
energy are beginning to be concerned. 
According to the information I have, I 
have the feeling that the Soviet Union 
has taken a somewhat long look at the 
program. There have been recent news 
items about large numbers of Soviet 
ships which look like fishing boats, hav- 
ing been seen off certain coasts. 
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My colleagues may recall that the re- 
of the Soviet to the complaint 
about such ships was that they were en- 
gaged in research work. It is evident 
that they are engaged in a study of the 
ocean floor. Much of the study may 
very well be due to their so-called sub- 
marine activities, and, secondly, the 
problem of disposal of atomic waste ma- 
terials. 

I shall bring two of the articles to 
which I have referred to the attention 
of the Senator and the subcommittee, to 
see whether they are worthy of any real 
investigation on the part of the subcom- 
mittee and its experts. I am not an ex- 
pert. I thought the place to express my 
concern was on the floor of the Senate, 
when this item was before the Senate 
for consideration. When we previously 
expressed concern relative to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Senator from 
Florida has acted decisively and 
promptly, with effective results. I com- 
mend him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. I will see that he is 
supplied with a copy of Document 394, 
to which I have referred, showing the 
items requested by way of supplemental 
estimates on the part of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. From a quick reading 
of them, I do not believe they cover the 
subject to which the Senator refers, but 
we should be very happy to have called 
to our attention any information on 
that subject, and we shall see that it is 
fully explored. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike “during 
the current fiscal year” and insert until 
December 31, 1958.” 

On page 12, line 20, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Provided, That, effective December 31, 1958, 
the unexpended balance remaining in this 
account is hereby rescinded and carried to the 
surplus fund in the Treasury. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to make it 
definitely certain that the War Shipping 
Administration will be abolished on De- 
cember 31 of this year. 

This agency was a World War II 
agency. It was carried over for a few 
years after World War II, in order to 
permit it to liquidate its business. For 
the past 8 or 10 years it has been con- 
tinued, with a statement by the Appro- 
priations Committee comparable to that 
included in this year’s report. I quote: 

War Shipping Administration (liquida- 
tion) : The committee has approved language 
for fiscal year 1959 which will continue avail- 
able the unexpended balance of the War 
Shipping Administration working fund. It is 
expected that obligations of this program will 
be liquidated by the end of the coming year. 


I notice from the hearings that the 
chairman of the subcommittee and sev- 
eral members of the subcommittee ex- 


I thank the 
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pressed concern over the fact that this 
agency is coming back each year and ask- 
ing for a continuation. I talked with the 
chairman of the subcommittee and other 
members of the subcommittee. I think 
there seems to be general agreement that 
the only way to abolish this agency and 
consolidate it with the Department where 
it belongs is to take the funds away from 
the agency, effective at the end of this 
calendar year. That would give the 
agency 6 more months in which to make 
the transfer of whatever functions are 
left in the agency. Very few functions 
are left in it which cannot readily be ab- 
sorbed by some of the other bureaus in 
the Department of Commerce. 

There are certain functions of the 
agency which will continue for an indefi- 
nite period of time. I notice that 86 sea- 
men will be collecting disability benefits 
during the remainder of their lives. They 
are being paid through this agency. The 
abolition of the agency would in no way 
affect the payment of those benefits. 
They could be paid by another agency. 
Certainly we are not going to continue 
the agency in effect during the lifetime 
of those men, when the agency has no 
other purpose. I think it is long past the 
time when this agency should have been 
put to rest. 

I believe the Senator from Florida will 
accept the amendment to the bill, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am willing to ac- 
cept the amendment, I speak only for 
myself. The amendment was not dis- 
cussed in committee, but there was dis- 
cussion in committee of the tendency of 
these liquidation processes to prolong 
themselves indefinitely and expensively. 
Perhaps the suggestion made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware will 
work out—and I hope it will—and I will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have discussed the 
matter also with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and 
the course suggested is acceptable to her. 
I also discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the full committee, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and I 
understand it is acceptable to him, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Florida to page 5 of the 
bill, which, beginning at line 14, reads: 

Provided further, That the Administrator 
is authorized, subject to the procedures pre- 
scribed in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, but without regard to the numeri- 
cal limitations contained therein, to place 
10 General Schedule positions in the follow- 
ing grades: one in grade GS-18, two in grade 
GS-17, and seven in grade GS-16; and such 
positions shall be in addition to positions 


previously allocated to this agency under 
section 505 of said act. 


Mr. President, I believe I understand 
the purpose of the amendment, namely, 
to provide supergrade positions to an 
agency of Government. I believe it is 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
However, I should like to call the Sena- 
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tor’s attention to the fact that the Sen- 
ate recently passed the Pay Classifica- 
tion Act, and that that bill was also 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
It is now in conference. 

In that bill we increased the number 
of supergrades under the Classification 
Act of 1949 from 1225 to 1790 in one 
instance; from 329 to 472 in another, 
7 from 130 as in the existing law to 

I notice by the report of the commit- 
tee on that bill that included in that 
number are 50 supergrade positions for 
the Department of Commerce. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Florida if the bill, which was 
passed by both the Senate and the House 
and is now in conference should become 
law, whether the 50 supergrades pro- 
vided in that bill for the Department of 
Commerce would not be sufficient? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sorry that Iam 
not able to give a categorical answer. 
However, I will say that if the 50 super- 
grades in the bill to which the Senator 
has referred are intended to cover this 
activity, the Senator from Florida will 
want to have the number diminished 
appropriately. 

I should like to state very clearly for 
the record that this involves another of 
those needs for the improvement of our 
aviation facilities which the committee 
felt should not wait, but should receive 
immediate attention. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas will note at the bottom of page 2 and 
at the top of page 3 of the committee 
report the following statement: 

The committee recommends a language 
amendment which would authorize 10 super- 
grades for this extremely important activity. 
The organization will have nearly 30,000 peo- 
ple in fiscal year 1959 and it is felt necessary 
to provide these positions to recruit and re- 
tain personnel possessing qualifications to 
meet increasingly greater responsibilities. 


That does not go into the specifics of 
the matter. However, if the distin- 
guished Senator will look at the table 
in the report, he will note the huge in- 
crease in appropriations for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. It has to 
do with the improvement of air facilities 
and the operation of such facilities. The 
need for some higher grades has been so 
acute, we are told by the Administrator, 
that he is not only understaffed, but he 
has been unable to keep many of his 
best employees, even when they have be- 
come qualified for advancement and are 
given positions of high responsibility. 
Our committee felt that this need was so 
acute that it would not be consistent for 
us to move ahead so quickly in the way 
of providing money for the facilities and 
money for their operations, without at 
the same time recognizing this acute 
problem. 

The Senator from Kansas knows that 
the Senator from Florida is not generally 
in favor of an amendment of this kind 
on an appropriation bill. However, it 
seems to me, and it seemed to the com- 
mittee—unanimously, I may say—that 
the need was so great and that the de- 
sirability of providing some of these 
higher grades was so completely allied 
with the expansion program which we 
were accomplishing by other parts of the 
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bill, that we would in effect be wholly 
inconsistent with the other action if we 
did not provide this action as well. 

We know this is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, and we filed notice of 
our intention to move to waive the rule, 
if that should become necessary. We 
did not like to adopt this procedure. 
We did not do it in any sense as a matter 
of setting a precedent. I not only wish 
to cooperate with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas, but also with his able 
colleague on the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, my neighbor in 
the Senate, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. We will 
cooperate with them if this action an- 
ticipates something that is being done in 
the other and larger bill, and the Sen- 
ator from Florida will certainly want 
that to be taken into account and re- 
flected in the larger bill. 

We believe it is necessary to act now. 
We feel we would be handicapping the 
very agency we are trying to strengthen 
if we did not let them improve their per- 
sonnel situation by the inclusion of this 
amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
not only sympathetic with the position 
of the Senator from Florida, but I am 
enthusiastically in support of it. What 
I regret is that there should come to the 
Senate an appropriation bill authorizing 
a certain number of supergrades for a 
particular agency in Government, when, 
as a matter of fact, supergrades are 
needed throughout the Government at 
the present time. 

We have 2 million Federal employees, 
with fewer than 1,300 supergrade posi- 
tions. I do not believe any business 
could operate on that basis. Therefore, 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service recommended 564 additional 
supergrade positions, and included in 
that figure are the 50 supergrades for the 
Department of Commerce. The other 
agencies of Government also received 
many increases in supergrade positions. 
They are needed, of course. - 

I dislike to be placed in this position— 
and I know that the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, were he here, would support me in 
this case, because he has made this point 
many times—and I rather hesitate to 
make a point of order on this amend- 
ment. I know of the need, but I also 
know that a conference between the 
House and the Senate has been arranged 
for Thursday afternoon on the pay bill, 
and that bill includes 564 additional su- 
pergrade positions. If we should at that 
time—and I sincerely hope we will— 
agree on the bill and agree to provide the 
supergrades which are needed in the 
Government service, I, at least, as a 
Member of the Senate, should then dis- 
like to be in the position of having par- 
ticipated, being on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in legislating on an appropriation 
bill, when in reality such proposed legis- 
lation was already pending in conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator 
will consider this course of action, which 
I now suggest. I suggest that he not 
make his point of order, but that the 
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Senate be allowed to adopt the amend- 
ment, with this clear understanding. 
Both bills will be in conference at the 
same time. The conferees on the part 
of the Senate will include, among others, 
the Senator from Florida. The Senator 
from Florida will cooperate completely 
with the Senator from Kansas and with 
the Senator from South Carolina in 
making sure there is no duplication; and 
also in making sure that, through one 
bill or the other, the proposed action 
with respect to the supergrades may be 
speedily taken, so as to accomplish the 
desired purpose. 

Before I resume my seat, if the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas will in- 
dulge me, I wish to remind him that in a 
field closely accompanying this same ef- 
fort, we in Congress felt so keenly about 
the matter that when we created the 
Airways Modernization Board, we not 
only provided it with a sizable number of 
higher ranking employees, but we also 
allowed the employees to be chosen with- 
out respect to civil-service regulations, 
and gave them the freest possible action. 
That was in the same field with which 
2 are concerned now in this part of the 

III. 

Speaking now, I feel certain, not only 
for myself, but also for the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, including, 
especially, the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. Smirn], the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
who is in agreement with me on this 
course of action, if the Senator from 
Kansas will cooperate with the commit- 
tee to the extent I have suggested, we 
will cooperate by seeing to it that ap- 
propriate action will be taken at the 
first opportunity possible and that the 
provision will not be duplicated. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Florida makes a persuasive argument. 
Because I fully appreciate the need for 
what he proposes, I am about to accept 
his proposal. But when I do, I want it 
to be definitely understood that it will 
not set a precedent for Government 
agencies to get supergrade positions by 
going through the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I think that is a poor way to 
legislate. I do not think it is in keeping 
with the legislative process that should 
obtain in Congress. 

I see present my colleague on the com- 
mittee from the majority side. If he 
wishes to speak to the matter I will 
yield to him. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
do not desire to detain the Senate longer 
than to say that I corroborate what the 
able Senator from Kansas has said. As 
one of the members of the committee 
from the majority side, I shall abide by 
his judgment. If the Senator from 
Kansas desires to accept the offer made 
by the Senator from Florida, that is 
quite agreeable to me. 

I add one thought to what the Sena- 
tor from Kansas has so effectively said. 
Iam the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Federal Pay. The subcommittee has 
had this issue presented to it continu- 
ally. We always have taken the posi- 
tion that it seemed best that the whole 
question of Federal personnel and their 
ratings and salaries should be handled 
substantively by the Committee on Post 
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Office and Civil Service, which considers 
the entire merit system and the whole 
salary scale. I think that is a better 
and more advisable way to 5 

However, I shall be guided by the deci- 
sion of the Senator from Kansas in this 
respect. He has had far more experience 
and longer tenure on the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service than I have 
had 


So far as I am concerned, what the 
Senator from Kansas has decided upon 
is agreeable to me. He has decided not 
to object to the language in the appro- 
priation bill now under consideration. 
But I support the substantive nature of 
the objection raised by the Senator from 
Kansas, because I believe that if the pro- 
posal were made a policy for application 
to all appropriations bills, the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service would 
gradually lose its jurisdiction over the 
salary, tenure, and rank structure of the 
civil service employees of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate the gra- 
ciousness of the Senator from Oregon 
and of the Senator from Kansas. I re- 
iterate, for myself and for the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SMITH], our willingness to cooperate 
completely in this matter, so that the 
quickest possible action may be taken, 
and so that there will be no duplication. 

Mr. CARLSON. I could make the 
point of order on this amendment that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
I shall not make the point of order. 
The Senator from Florida, the Senator 
from Maine, the Senator from Oregon, 
who has just spoken, and the Senator 
from Kansas, understand one another. 
I am accepting the provision with the 
understanding that it will not set a 
precedent; and if future appropriation 
bills contain subject matter of this na- 
ture, I doubt that I shall be as lenient 
as I am now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement and the position he 
has taken. I do not want the Senator 
from Kansas to overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that a similar provision for another 
aviation agency is in the bill, and I put 
them on terms of equality. It is the 
provision relating to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. I am sure the Senator 
from Kansas knows that already, but I 
would not want him to overlook that 
fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
i ph and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 12540) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. McNamara in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
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Jounson of Texas, Mr. Pastore, Mrs. 
Smirx of Maine, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr, 
KNOWLAND, Mr. THYE, and Mr. POTTER 
‘conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell, issued a statement declaring 
that the bill recommended by the Senate 
Labor Committee is weak and deficient. 

Normally, I would not comment on 
such a statement by a Cabinet officer 
except that there are some unusual fea- 
tures to Mr. Mitchell’s remarks which 
deserve more than passing attention. 

In the first place, the Secretary of 
Labor presumed to comment upon a bill 
which has not yet been printed. Mr. 
Mitchell is in Geneva, Switzerland, 
3,350 miles away, where his only connec- 
tion with Washington is by telephone 
and cable. Even the Members of the 
Senate have not yet had an opportunity 
to review or appraise the particulars of 
the bill in question. 

When we have the bill in printed form 
and have had time enough to study it, 
we can pass upon the particular criti- 
cisms Secretary Mitchell has raised. 
What concerns me about the Secretary’s 
statement is not its particulars, but 
rather the premeditated, deliberate po- 
litical character of the statement, which 
so plainly carries the brand of this ad- 
ministration. The statement is fully 
consistent with that now familiar pat- 
tern of political strategy which has come 
to characterize this administration— 
divide and conquer. The technique of 
the division is to appeal to the many by 
urging the punishment of the few. 

When I read the newspaper accounts 
of the statement made by the Secretary 
of Labor, it had the same old familiar 
ring. It gave me the feeling: “This is 
where I came in.” 

It recalled the days when the tactics 
of the administration were to urge city 
folks to punish farmers. During that 
period, all the ills of the economy were 
blamed upon the men who earned their 
living at the plow. 

It recalled the days, scarcely a year 
ago, when the Senate, striving to find a 
way to enact the first civil rights bill in 
almost a century, had to overcome the 
same cynical tactics of the administra- 
tion. Every effort that was then made 
to resolve the dilemma was blasted as 
too weak and inadequate, and as not 
going far enough. 

Now the Senate will soon deal with 
the problem of correcting abuses and 
improper practices in the labor field. 
Even before the bill is printed, before 
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the first skirmish concerning it occurs 
on the floor of the Senate, the same 
familiar tactics are in use again. We 
are being told that the proposals are too 
weak; that more of a crackdown is 
needed, as though the villain were or- 
ganized labor as properly practiced by 
the many, rather than the abusive and 
improper practices of the few. 

Mr. President, the objective of the 
forthcoming debate on the Senate floor 
ought not to be that of making a scape- 
goat of organized labor. We must not 
be stampeded into a wild race to punish 
somebody. We must, rather, seek con- 
structive legislation which is designed 
to correct the abuses of a racketeering 
element within the labor movement, 
rather than to weaken or undermine 
legitimate unionism in America. 

I believe the Senate will once again 
refuse to be stampeded, just as it re- 
fused to be stampeded in the civil rights 
debate a year ago. The bill before us 
may be adequate or may be inadequate. 
We can determine that, as we listen to 
the debate, and hear the views of Sen- 
ators who have studied this issue 
through many days of testimony. 

But the test of adequacy is not wheth- 
er the bill punishes labor unions. The 
test is whether it protects American 
working men and working women with- 
out destroying the effectiveness of labor 
unions. It is time that we put an end 
to the tactics of punishment politics. 
It is time that we stood up and rebuked 
the blatant misuse of public office to 
create issues for a forthcoming election. 

If these tactics continue, we will have 
to revise the names of our Cabinet posi- 
tions. The Secretary of Labor will have 
to become the Secretary against Labor; 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary against Agriculture; and we may 
even see the day in this businessman’s 
administration, when the Secretary of 
Commerce becomes the Secretary 
against Commerce. 

When will this end? When will this 
administration start uniting our people 
instead of dividing them? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
there is only one course that can be 
taken. It is to examine the bill which 
will soon be before us coolly and dis- 
passionately, resisting any drive to make 
it a tom-tom for the coming election, 
for only in such a spirit will it be pos- 
sible to legislate constructively for the 
good of all the country. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It seems to me 
that the Senator from Idaho has made 
a very fair and reasonable statement. 
I, too, was impressed unfavorably by the 
fact that the Secretary of Labor com- 
mented so speedily and hastily on this 
very detailed bill, and from across the 
width of an ocean and a part of the 
European Continent. He was so far 
away from the bill that he could not 
even have communicated with it by 
smoke signals. Yet he has made a per- 
emptory criticism, a very sweeping and 
reckless condemnation of a bill which 
represents the studied views of a large 
majority of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. I felt that this, in 
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and of itself, was enough to indict the 
validity of the Secretary’s viewpoint. 

I have the impression that the bill, 
which has been reported to the Senate, 
to deal with certain abuses that have 
been revealed in the trade-union move- 
ment, represents a very careful effort, 
on the part of many Senators of different 
political parties, different backgrounds, 
and different views, to reach a reason- 
able compromise. 

For example, our good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
who presently occupies the chair, voted 
for the bill; yet I have no doubt that 
the Senator from Michigan regards the 
bill as too strong in certain respects. 
On the other hand, the able Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who 
during the past year or year and one- 
half conducted the investigation of the 
trade-union movement—and on whose 
committee the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] serves—has, as I have un- 
derstood, endorsed the bill. Yet I have 
no doubt that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas would like to have the bill somewhat 
stronger in some respects. Yet men of 
different attitudes and different perspec- 
tives on the whole trade-union move- 
ment, such as the Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator from Arkansas, 
have been able to unite on the bill, which 
soon will come before the Senate. 

In my opinion, the fact that they have 
been able to do so is a tribute to the 
statesmanship of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the chairman of the 
full Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], who has so adroitly 
and so wisely synthesized all these dif- 
ferent ideas and different recommenda- 
tions into a reasonable bill. 

But the ink on the bill was scarcely 
dry before the Secretary of Labor, from 
nearly 4,000 miles away, fired a great, 
sweeping fusillade from his retreat in 
the Alps. It seems to me that he could 
at least have waited until he left his 
mountain chalet, and returned across 
the ocean, and had an opportunity to 
study the hearings and to know what 
was said to the committee and to know 
the information and data and records 
on which the committee based its study, 
before he so sweepingly attacked this 
measure. 

Therefore, I desire to commend the 
Senator from Idaho for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for his very 
constructive contribution. I appreciate 
it very much, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam pleased to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho for the candid speech 
he has made this afternoon. 

Yesterday, I was impressed when the 
senior Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SmirH] rose on the floor of the Senate 
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and commended the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
keeping the word which the Democratic 
leadership gave; namely, that by the 10th 
of June such a bill would be reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and would be placed before the 
Senate for its consideration. 

I have been somewhat amused, as well 
as disturbed, by the reaction of the Sec- 
retary of Labor—who is supposed to be 
the Secretary for Labor—who, from a 
distance of 3,000 or more miles and with- 
out seeing a copy of the bill as finally re- 
ported, was able to make minute and 
definite statements regarding the weak- 
nesses of the bill. 

How is the bill weak? Is it weak for 
labor, or is it weak against labor? Has 
the Secretary of Labor actually seen the 
bill which was reported by the commit- 
tee; or has he seen one of the earlier 
versions? 

Iam afraid that the answer is that the 
Republican administration, in the per- 
son of the Secretary of Labor, is disap- 
pointed and disturbed that the Demo- 
cratic leadership kept its word that a 
labor bill would be on the floor of the 
Senate, for consideration, by June 10. 
I believe it is to the credit of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare that 
it was able, within the time limit, to re- 
port a bill of this nature, which is not yet 
on our desks, and which we have not yet 
had a chance to discuss, even though the 
Secretary of Labor knows all about it. 

Certainly I agree with the Senator 
from Idaho that we should judge the 
bill calmly and dispassionately, and 
should do what we believe is in the best 
interests of organized labor and is in the 
interest of preventing the abuses by the 
few who have caused so much trouble. 

So I thank the Senator from Idaho 
for the speech he has made this after- 
noon. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his remarks. 

Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
plain that too much partisan, political 
flavor is to be found in connection with 
the fusillade of the Secretary of Labor, 
particularly when we consider the fact 
that the bill he has criticized from afar 
is considerably stronger than any pro- 
posal the administration has heretofore 
made in the field of labor-management 
relations. 

So it seems to me that the Senate 
should not be influenced unduly by such 
political bombardments, but should pur- 
sue the task before it, namely, that of 
passing a constructive piece of labor 
legislation, in an objective frame of 
mind, as the evidence is brought before it 
in this Chamber by those who are most 
closely connected with the problem, have 
participated in the hearings held by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
have sat in the McClellan committee for 
the last year and have judged the evi- 
dence there presented all of which is the 
basis underlying the labor bill which 
now has been reported. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1678, 
S. 3778, the national transportation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 3778) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation sys- 
tem, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we do not expect any votes on the 
pending measure today. We do expect 
it to be thoroughly discussed tomorrow; 
and we hope a final vote can be taken 
on the measure tomorrow. The man- 
agers of the bill feel it will require 1 
day’s time. I have discussed the sub- 
ject with the minority leader. As Sen- 
ators know, an order has been entered 
for the Senate to assemble at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Following the morning hour the Sen- 
ate will resume the consideration of the 
unfinished business. 

We expect to follow this measure with 
Senate bill 3974, the labor bill. 

It is planned for the Senate to hold 
meetings the rest of the week, includ- 
ing a Saturday session, and including 
evening sessions. If consideration of the 
bill is not concluded this week, we shall 
consider it next week until it is disposed 
of. 

We expect to follow the labor bill with 
the atomic energy information and ma- 
terial exchange bill, Calendar No. 1685, 
Senate bill 3912. I do not know how long 
that bill will require, but perhaps we can 
dispose of it in 1 or 2 days. 

When action is concluded upon that 
bill, we shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Alaska statehood bill, Calen- 
dar No. 1197, Senate bill 49. 

We expect that to be the order which 
will be followed. I assume that some 
private bills may be considered in be- 
tween; and, of course, appropriation bills 
will have the highest priority. There are 
at least two appropriation bills ready, 
and others may be reported to the Sen- 
ate. If it is agreeable to Senators to 
take them up, we shall do so, certainly 
no later than 3 days after they are re- 
ported. 

I want all Senators to be on notice 
that it is possible that the Senate will 
consider the State-Justice Departments 
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appropriation bill tomorrow or next day, 
if it can be cleared. 

The unemployment compensation ap- 
propriation deficiency bill will be taken 
up when it can be cleared. I shall 
confer with the minority leader, the 
ranking members, and the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee before 
those bills are taken up. 

I should like the Senate and the coun- 
try to be on notice, however, that ap- 
propriation bills will be taken up, if nec- 
essary, before consideration of any of 
the other bills is completed, because they 
must go to conference, and we wish to 
dispose of as many of them as possible 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

We have cleared Calendar No. 1153, 
House bill 7168, relating to policy and 
procedure in connection with construc- 
tion contracts made by executive agen- 
cies. We expect to take that bill up, 
but I think it will follow the Alaska 
statehood bill. 

We have cleared Calendar No. 192, 
Senate bill 495, a bill to acquire lots for 
parking facilities for the United States 
Senate. I am informed by the chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee 
(Mr. Cuavez] and the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] that certain amendments will be 
offered to that bill. 

We have cleared Calendar No. 780, 
House bill 6282, a private relief bill, to 
which objection was made upon the call 
of the calendar. That bill will be taken 
up on motion, as will Calendar No. 1184, 
House bill 1804, a private relief bill; 
Calendar No. 1464, Senate bill 3195, to 
authorize certain retired personnel to 
receive foreign decorations; Calendar 
No. 1661, House bill 376, a bill to pro- 
hibit trading in onion futures in com- 
modity exchanges. 

Summarizing, we expect to take up 
the national transportation bill tomor- 
row; and as soon as we shall have con- 
cluded action on it—which we expect 
will be tomorrow evening—we shall take 
up the labor bill. If the Senate does 
not conclude action upon the national 
transportation bill tomorrow, it may be 
laid aside temporarily for the consider- 
ation of the labor bill anyway, because 
certain Members who cannot be present 
next Monday hope to have the labor bill 
acted upon this week. 

We shall follow the labor bill with 
the atomic energy information and 
material exchange bill, Calendar No. - 
1685, Senate bill 3912. 

That bill will be followed by the 
Alaska statehood bill, with the reserva- 
tion that consideration of bills on the 
calendar to which there is no objection, 
conference reports, and appropriation 
bills may intervene at any time it is 
considered desirable, after due notice 
to the appropriate chairmen, minority 
Members, and the minority leader. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
compliance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 10 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
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Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the order previously en- 
tered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 11, 1958, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate June 10 (legislative day of 
June 9) 1958: 

In THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Robert Vernon Lee, 028882, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army), for appointment 
as The Adjutant General, United States 
Army and as major general in the Regular 
Army of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3036. 

Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) Frank Alden Tobey, 
041698, United States Army, for appoint- 
ment as Chief of Chaplains, United States 
Army, as major general in the Regular Army 
of the United States and as major general 
in the Army of the United States, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3036, 3442, and 3447. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, June 10, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Galatians 6: 10: As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men. 

Almighty God, we are coming unto 
Thee in this moment of sacred com- 
munication, recognizing our divine and 
human relationships and our depend- 
ence upon Thee and upon one another. 

We thank Thee for the many oppor- 
tunities which Thou art daily giving 
unto us to be coworkers with Thee in 
building a better world. 

Help us to be faithful partners in 
this divine ministry and may we have a 
deeper understanding of human broth- 
erhood. 

Grant that in the hours of each new 
day we may resolve and seek to do 
something that will make life less diffi- 
cult for suffering and struggling hu- 
manity. 

Hear us, in the name of our beloved 
Lord, who went about doing good. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 11451. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and sale by the Federal Maritime 
Board of a superliner passenger vessel equiv- 
alent to the steamship United States, and a 
superliner passenger yessel for operation in 
the Pacific Ocean, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, and Mr. Munor to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 11574. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HILL, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. MUNDT, Mr. POTTER, and Mr. YOUNG 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 


House is requested: 
S. 2419. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation 


Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 2617. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
as amended; 

S. 3058. An act to amend the act regulat- 
ing the bringing of actions for damages 
against the District of Columbia, approved 
February 28, 1933; and 

S. 3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses. 


MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. HALEY submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
6322) to provide that the dates for sub- 
mission of plan for future control of 
property and transfer of the property 
of the Menominee Tribe shall be delayed. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
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consideration of the bill H. R. 12591, 
with Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Sixty-eight 
Members are present; not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 91] 

Ashmore Durham Metcalf 
Auchincloss Garmatz Morris 
Avery Granahan Powell 
Barrett Gregory Preston 
Blitch Griffiths Radwan 
Breeding Gwinn Riley 
Brownson Hale Rivers 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Robeson, Va. 
Cannon Healey Sadlak 
Christopher Hemphill Shelley 

k Holifield Shuford 
Coffin Jenkins Sieminski 
Coudert Kearney Taylor 
Dawson, II Lafore ‘ursell 
Dies Landrum 
Diggs Loser Willis 
Dorn, N. Y. McMillan 
Dorn, S. C. Marshall 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R 12951, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 372 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Hertone] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee bill—and I 
do so firm in the belief that not one single 
legitimate American industry is expenda- 
ble. Ican do this because Iam convinced 
that there are ample safeguards in the 
committee bill to protect our industries 
against serious danger from imports. 
Certainly there is more protection in it 
than in the bill that passed the House 3 
years ago. The trouble is that while 
competition is what has made American 
business and industry great, there are 
always certain segments who would pre- 
fer to operate without any competition— 
and the moment they see the possibility 
of some on the horizon they start crying 
“wolf.” They want the Government to 
step in and help them rather than at- 
tempt to meet the challenge head on. 
The best proof that there is no wolf is 
that some of those who are erying loudest 
for relief and want to change the present 
law have never even been able to make a 
case before the Tariff Commission. What 
good would it do those people if the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission 
were in effect final? 

I would not for one instant contend 
that no segment of any American indus- 
try had ever been hurt by imports. Some 
have, and some relief has been granted, 
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but the Tariff Commission and the Pres- 
ident does not have to act every time 
some American business wants a cushion 
put around it. Sometimes there are 
overriding considerations and we have 
to look at the whole picture. 

If the cry of wolf comes to our Gov- 
ernment from an American industry and 
there is a wolf, I submit there is enough 
protection in the committee bill to drive 
him away. There is not enough protec- 
tion in the committee bill, however, to 
build a wall around the United States— 
be it a tariff wall or otherwise. If sucha 
wall were built it is true that no one 
could get in—but it is equally true that 
we could not get out. And we have to 
get out or we die. It is just that impor- 
tant. I am speaking to you now as one 
who has a record of being conservative 
in legislative matters—and believe me I 
know of no greater opportunity we have 
had in the time I have been here for us 
to conserve the free enterprise system 
than by continuing with the principles of 
reciprocal trade. 

I have heard the constitutional argu- 
ments that have been made—that only 
Congress can lay and collect taxes—and 
that therefore we have no constitutional 
right to delegate this authority to the 
Tariff Commission and to the President. 
But does the substitute bill correct that 
when it delegates final authority in such 
matters to an appointive Tariff Commis- 
sion? I do not presume to advise the op- 
position. I do wonder if they have given 
thought to the fact that there is abso- 
lutely no guaranty that the future per- 
sonnel makeup of the Tariff Commission 
will remain as it is now. Where would 
they be if the substitute were adopted 
giving the Tariff Commission final au- 
thority, if when changes were made in 
the personnel of the Commission, it sud- 
denly found itself made up of extremely 
liberal free traders? 

Another word on the constitutional 
angle—believe me there is more to this 
business of reciprocal trade than levying 
and collecting of taxes, customs, duties, 
etc. When the Congress acts in the field 
of tariffs and, more important, when the 
Tariff Commission, a non-elected admin- 
istrative body, acts in the field of tariffs 
there are inevitable and direct conse- 
quences of any such action for the for- 
eign relations of the United States. Yet 
those same people who protest on con- 
stitutional grounds, our delegating the 
authority to lay and collect duties would, 
by the substitute bill, completely bypass 
the President in the foreign relations 
field—and my friends, if we are con- 
cerned with constitutionality, and we 
are, the Constitution of the United 
States reserves to the President the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. It is ab- 
solutely essential, therefore, to my mind, 
that the President ccntinue to have the 
responsibility and authority to approve 
or disapprove Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations if we are to abide by the 
Constitution. The burden of responsi- 
bility should be put on the Congress to 
override the President in such instances, 
after having been made aware of all 
the implications of such an act. The 
provision of the committee bill is con- 
sistent with this constitutional principle, 
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Mr. Chairman, the decision we shall 
make on this bill is one of extreme im- 
portance. We hear a lot of complaint 
about money spent on foreign aid. If 
you fail to pass the committee bill after 
having already passed the foreign-aid 
bill you are saying in effect to your con- 
stituents that you would rather give 
money to the other nations of the world 
than you would trade with them. It is 
just that simple—because, brother, you 
have not seen anything in requests for 
foreign aid to what you will see if we 
do not continue our trade program. It 
has been said that the substitute bill con- 
tinues the trade program—but that is 
not the way I read it. Under the guise of 
extending the reciprocal trade program, 
the substitute bill provides for a gradual 
destruction of that program and a return 
to restrictions on trade that would be 
more burdensome than those enacted in 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. 

The committee bill on the other hand 
would continue the program in an honest 
way and in an effective manner. It 
would at one and the same time provide 
for expansion of foreign trade while pro- 
viding effective remedies for domestic 
industries against serious injuries from 
import competition—when such serious 
injury has been definitely established to 
exist. 

I am sure that if you give serious 
thought to everything that is involved in 
this issue, you will support the committee 
bill and reject the substitute. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now before us, H. R. 12591, is as impor- 
tant to world peace as it is controversial. 

This was made very clear during the 
public hearings on the bill and during 
its consideration in the executive ses- 
sions of our committee. 

I want to pause at this time to pay 
tribute to our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mutts] for the able and efficient manner 
in which he directed the very careful and 
comprehensive study of the existing Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
this bill will extend, as well as the 
changes in the law that will result from 
the adoption of the amendments con- 
tained in H. R. 12591. 

He was at all times very patient with, 
and courteous to, every member of the 
committee, the witnesses and members of 
the staff. He insisted on a thorough dis- 
cussion of each amendment proposed 
and encouraged every effort made to per- 
fect a bill that had a chance of being 
enacted into law. I am not fully satis- 
fied with H. R. 12591 but I am supporting 
it because I feel that with world condi- 
tions such as they are today we cannot 
afford to permit this law to expire. 

Failure on our part to extend the life 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
would be tantamount to telling our 
friends in the Free World that we no 
longer care what happens to other coun- 
tries and we have decided to go it alone. 
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Such a move would not only result in 
the severe crippling of our great export 
trade, which would affect the jobs of 
some 3 or 4 million American workers, 
but it might well result in other countries 
raising barriers that would prevent us 
from securing the many strategie items 
which we must import to assure our 
National security. 

I am one of those who believe in the 
basic principles of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

This program was intended to pro- 
vide for the expansion of international 
trade conducted by free private enter- 
prises, but it did not contemplate that 
domestic industries, important to the 
economies of particular sectors of the 
country, should be subjected to severe 
distress and sharp curtailment from un- 
restricted import competition. My own 
State of Rhode Island is one of the areas 
of the country whose industries are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to import competi- 
tion, such as lace, textiles, jewelry, rub- 
ber footwear, and so forth. 

I share the deep concern of the peo- 
ple whose livelihood depends on these 
industries of my State, where 51,000 
workers today are out of jobs, and for the 
people of other areas that are in a similar 
situation. 

I have been critical for a number of 
years of the way the program has been 
administered. I am satisfied in my own 
mind that the United States representa- 
tives who have to do with the administra- 
tion of the program have, on many oc- 
casions, disregarded the intent of the 
Congress or have shown utter ignorance 
of it. 

To me, the word “reciprocal” in the 
title of the act means reciprocity and not 
diplomatic giveaways. 

From the time this law was enacted, 
escape clause and quota provisions were 
implicit in the trade-agreements legis- 
lation, and since 1951, these provisions 
are explicitly stated in the law. 

Yet, while the administration has re- 
peatedly declared its fidelity to the policy 
represented by the peril point and es- 
cape clause provisions, it has avoided its 
implementation. 

It is for that reason that I offered the 
amendment to strengthen the escape 
clause provision. This amendment pro- 
vides that if, after an investigation, the 
Tariff Commission finds that an industry 
is threatened or has been injured by im- 
ports and recommends that escape- 
clause action should be taken, the Presi- 
dent fails to act favorably on the 
recommendation, he would have to ad- 
vise Congress as to why he did not accept 
the recommendations of the Commission. 

Any Member of Congress would then 
be free to introduce a resolution putting 
the recommendations into effect and if 
within 60 days the Committee on Ways 
and Means did not report the resolution 
the Member could, under the privilege 
status of the resolution, call it up for a 
vote. 

With a two-thirds vote of the Members 
present in the House and the Senate 
voting in favor of the resolution the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion would be put into effect. 
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Some of us felt that a majority vote 
should be sufficient but the Department 
of Justice questioned the constitution- 
ality of such a vote and for that reason 
we adopted the two-thirds rule. 

The record shows that the adminis- 
tration has, in many instances, disre- 
garded the hardships of many groups 
of workers resulting from increased im- 
port competition. 

The Tariff Commission Report, dated 
May 1958, shows that of 30 escape clause 
actions it recommended to the Presi- 
dent, the President declined to follow 
the Commission’s recommendations in 17 
cases, deferred action on 2 cases and had 
not yet acted on 1 case. That is the offi- 
cial record, ladies and gentlemen. 

I am particularly concerned about 
groups of workers and sectors of the 
economy that are dependent upon manu- 
facturing industries which do not have 
the advantages of the mass production 
techniques that make some American in- 
dustries largely immune from foreign 
competition. 

In the light of the attitude of the ad- 
ministration toward the industries above 
referred to I note with some bewilder- 
ment the development of its programs 
for oil and certain other minerals. 
Here the administration seems to be 
leaning toward programs of price sup- 
port, either by flexible tariffs or other 
import controls or subsidies. 

And, in connection with the oil pro- 
gram, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that in the executive sessions of 
our committee officials concerned with 
the administration of the so-called vol- 
untary oil import program said that that 
program was not one of price control. 
I believe this is the case, but nevertheless, 
the import controls seem to me to be 
closely related to the price-controlling 
measures which the big oil companies 
and the controls of production of some 
of the States also tie into. I do not see 
anything in the explanation of the vol- 
untary import control program to indi- 
cate why the maintenance of these prices 
is essential to the national security. It 
is for this reason that I welcome the 
amendment of the national security pro- 
visions contained in the bill. Particu- 
larly do I welcome the requirement of an 
accounting by the administration which 
would explain the relation of the pro- 
grams to national security considera- 
tions. 

I have cited only a few of the reasons 

why I feel it is necessary that this bill, 
although far from what I should like it 
to be, should be enacted into law. De- 
spite its shortcomings I shall support it 
because of the present world situation 
and I ask you, my colleagues, to do like- 
wise. 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the issue 
now being debated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think any fairminded person who 
wants to see the Creator’s children liv- 
ing at peace with one another recognizes 
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the importance of trade among the peo- ` 
- ples of the world. It is the number one 


way by which individuals of different 
customs and mores learn to understand 
each other, acquire mutual interests and 
interdependence that leads to peace. 

Surely, all of us look forward to the 
day, albeit scores or a century distant, 
when businessmen, workmen, and farm- 
ers around the world will attain a parity 
in standards of living that will enable 
goods to flow from one end of the world 
to another in free, unbridled competition. 
Certainly, it is everybody’s dream that 
someday we can worry no more with tar- 
iffs, quotas, and manmade barriers that 
complicate or obstruct the flow of trade. 

The road to realization of that dream 
is a slow evolutionary process that can- 
not be forced or rushed. We can only 
proceed toward the goal methodically 
and wisely. 

The best mechanism yet devised, in 
my opinion, to proceed methodically and 
in an orderly manner toward freer trade 
is the reciprocal trade program. It is 
the means by which we can, a step at a 
time, make improvements here and there 
in the trade obstructions that, by force 
of necessity, have been built by peoples 
through the centuries to protect them- 
selves against unfair foreign competition. 

The reciprocal trade program was not 
intended as a trade revolution. It is 
evolutionary in every respect. 

The reciprocal trade program was not 
intended as an excuse or a device for 
harming American industry and agri- 
culture. It was intended as a means of 
helping American industry and agricul- 
ture. 

But in a government of laws and men, 
the best of programs are occasionally 
abused by men—mortals subject to mor- 
tal error. And, in my opinion, some of 
the men who have advised Government 
officials and some of the officials them- 
selves have played fast and loose with 
the reciprocal trade program in recent 
years and have dealt it almost irreparable 
damage. 

Some policymakers, utterly sincere, 
have compromised with expediency on 
occasions and have used the reciprocal 
trade program as a quick means of pla- 
cating a complaint or of demonstrating 
concern for a certain international situ- 
ation. In plain terms, it appears that 
some of our foreign policymakers some- 
times substitute a temporary trade deal 
for hard bargaining and diplomacy. 

A case in point has been the excessive 
importation of pork and beef when Amer- 
ican livestock prices were at bankrupting 
levels. I thought then, and I think now, 
that somebody sold out the American 
farmer for expediency. Excessive im- 
ports of pork from Communist Poland 
are not a sound application of reciprocal 
trade that can last or grow. Somebody 
made a mistake; and it has not yet been 
corrected. This sort of thing can only 
hurt, not help, the cause of freer trade 
among nations. Administrative officials 
should—and must—be more sensible and 
weigh all effects of decisions of this kind 
and not too eager to placate tempo- 
rarily a discontented nation or to curry 
favor with a foe at the expense of some 
of our own people. 
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And Government officials are not the 
only ones who have stretched and 
strained the reciprocal trade program 
to the point of abuse. 

In the era, many of our 
American business leaders have expand- 


-ed foreign operations to a point where 


they are constantly beseeching our Gov- 
ernment to let them sell more and more 
of their foreign production in the conti- 
nental United States, to “help the poor 
people of such-and-such a country who 
are leaning toward communism.” 

When these companies built these 
plants in foreign lands, most of them 
did so with the intent of selling their 
output in that foreign area or some other 
foreign area. 

But, being human, when they see how 
profitable it is to produce commodities 
with 7-cent-an-hour labor, with Amer- 
ican executives living in accommodations 
built with American foreign-aid money, 
they quite naturally lick their chops at 
the thought of selling just a little bit 
of their foreign output in the fabulous 
American market. i 

The little bit becomes more and more, 
and first thing you know—thousands of 
Americans are out of work because 
American producers got too greedy and 
sold too much of their foreign production 
on the domestic market at the expense 
of their American operations. 

Excesive imports of lead and zine are 
currently ruining the American lead ani 
zinc industry. Domestic. oil producers 
have been hurts by excessive imports. 
American cotton mills have been hurt by 
excessive imports. The glass industry 
has been hurt, too. 

All this started innocuously enough— 
just a little change in policy here and 
another one there, supported by loud 
clamors and plausible reasons. 

But a temporary expedient can often 
become a permanent headache. 

We have had too many trade troubles 
in recent years, and, in my opinion, most 
of them could have been avoided. 

The lead and zinc problem is an excel- 
lent example. Seventy-four percent of 
the domestic market has been taken over 
by imports. That is too much. The 
officials who let these imports get so far 
out of hand now are confronted with a 
man-sized problem: If they let imports 
continue at this excessive rate, we have 
unemployed American miners by the 
thousands. If imports are placed under 
quota and rolled back to more sensible 
levels, Mexico and Peru and Canada 
raise a howl about American protec- 
tionism. 

It is a box we should never have been 
in—a result, not of the reciprocal trade 
law, but of administrative decisions. 

Adequate relief is available for the 
lead and zinc industry under the defense 
clause (7A) of the Trade Agreements 
Act. Many of us have pleaded with 
the President to grant such relief. But 
it has not been granted. 

Is it any wonder that the unemployed 
in the lead and zinc industry are weary 
and suspicious of reciprocal trade? Can 
anyone blame them for searching dili- 
gently for some assurances, safeguards, 
and procedural guaranties in this legis- 


‘lation to correct their problem and pre- 


vent its recurrence? 


r 
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I talked to the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee about the Ikard 
amendment, It could have included lead 
and zinc. I thought—and still think— 
the Ikard amendment would improve 
this bill, would give some safeguard 
against some of these inexplicable ad- 
ministrative decisions. I hope that the 
new language of the national security 
section will make it imperative that ac- 
tion be taken. 

Our choice is now between the Mills 
bill or the Simpson substitute. No chance 
to amend or perfect. We either extend 
the basic Reciprocal Trade Act, with a 
few slight changes, or turn back the 
clock to a Congressional log-rolling tariff 
procedure or turn it all over to an inde- 
pendent nonelected commission. 

Much as I hate the abuses of recipro- 
cal trade, I cannot bring myself to scrap 
the one mechanism by which we can 
slowly evolve freer trade among peoples 
of the world. I think the abuses can 
be corrected within the framework of 
reciprocal trade. 

In my opinion, the Simpson substitute 
is a poor substitute. It deals with every- 
thing, but, I fear, solves nothing per- 
manently. 

So, with genuine reluctance—because 
it is not the bill I wanted—I shall cast 
my vote for the committee bill, hoping 
that it will be a better bill when it has 
finished the legislative process. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
during the course of debate on H. R. 
12591 I have attempted to keep an open 
mind. I realize the far-reaching effect 
that the legislation we have under discus- 
sion will have on the future economic life 
of this Nation. The living standard and 
security of all our people is bound up in 
the bill we have before us and it is man- 
datory, therefore, that we give it our best 
judgment and in so doing fashion a 
trade policy for the United States that 
will provide adequate protection for 
American industry and at the same time 
enable this country to fulfill its mission 
as the bulwark of the Free World. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the 
United States cannot build a wall around 
itself and yet survive. As the most power- 
ful nation on earth it is essential that we 
buy and likewise sell in world markets. 
We cannot escape our heavy world re- 
sponsibilities. The problem before us 
today is to fashion a bill that will insure 
the maximum amount of protection for 
American industry while at the same 
time affording, as far as possible, mar- 
kets for an expanding world trade. 

There is nothing so certain in the af- 
fairs of men as change. Nothing re- 
mains static for long. And thus it is in 
the affairs of nations. 

The first Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as passed in 1934, was a 
sound piece of legislation, designed to 
help the United States and the rest of 
the world recover from the staggering 
effects of a great economic depression. 

The act of 1934 was intended to be 
temporary in time and truly reciprocal 
in nature. It was to carry into effect 
the great liberal frade philosophy of the 
late Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The 
United States was to enter into trade 
agreements with other nations whereby 
we could dispose of articles in surplus 
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supply for foreign goods not readily 
available in the United States. As such 
it was to be reciprocal in fact, as well as 
in name. 

The Congress, realizing the complexi- 
ties of the problems to arise through the 
passage of the legislation, delegated, 
temporarily, its constitutional power over 
foreign commerce to the President. But 
times change. Since 1934 the United 
States has emerged from the great de- 
pression; World War II and the Korean 
conflict have been fought; the United 
Nations has come into existence; new 
countries have been created; and eco- 
nomic and social changes have taken 
place all over the world. The trade phi- 
losophy adapted to the emergency of 1934 
of necessity has undergone many 
changes. What was workable and good 
in 1934 has not necessarily stood up to 
the complexities of the changing times. 
Thus it is that we find ourselves today 
attempting to extend an idea conceived 
in 1934 to present conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that the 
framers of the bill before us, H. R. 12591, 
failed to take into consideration the eco- 
nomic changes wrought in the world 
since 1934. As such, I believe the bill 
is rigid, unrealistic, and will be a grave 
threat, if enacted, to the security of 
American industry and its employees. 

Since the passage of the original 
Trade Agreements Act in 1934 the meas- 
ure has been amended and extended on 
10 separate occasions. Although Cor- 
dell Hull stated, in speaking of the 
original trade-agreements measure, 
“the bill frankly proposes an emergency 
remedy for emergency conditions,” re- 
ciprocal-trade legislation has come to 
be accepted by many as a permanent 
trade policy for the United States. 

Through the years provision has been 
made in reciprocal-trade agreements 
legislation for safeguards for American 
industry, the most notorious of the 
safeguards provided have been the so- 
called escape clause and the Antidump- 
ing Act. 

I will not burden the House with a 
technical discussion of these remedies 
for American industry as they have been 
mentioned on numerous occasions dur- 
ing the course of this debate. It would 
be well to remember, however, that 
while the President has reduced nearly 
3,000 individual tariff rates since 1934, 
often several times, only 9 tariff in- 
creases had been granted by the end of 
1957 on 84 applications under the escape 
clause and only 8 increases on 198 ap- 
plications under the Antidumping Act. 

To secure adequate protection through 
the remedies provided in the past has 
been a hopeless task for some American 
industries. I regret that the present bill, 
H. R. 12591, does little to improve the 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman; most tariff rates on 
manufacturing goods have been lowered 
to the point that today the United 
States ranks 8th lowest. among the 36 
principal trading nations of the world: 

On the other hand, many nations that 
have been granted trade concessions by 
the United States have responded by im- 
posing severe import restrictions on 
American products. England, France, 
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Switzerland, and Italy have been guilty 
of this practice. 

Mr. Chairman, the unwise extensions 
in the past of the 1934 act, without work- 
able safeguards, have had the effect of 
compounding our foreign-trade difficul- 
ties. We are found today with many in- 
dustries in virtual bankruptcy and thou- 
sands of Americans unemployed, and yet 
we are in a period of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

The difficulties prevailing in the tex- 
tile, plywood, glass, tile, leather, and 
watch industries need no elaboration, 
and unless the bill before us is amended 
to provide adequate protection for these 
industries, they and many more will be 
forced out of existence. 

Mr. Chairman, our Founding Fathers 
wisely placed the control of foreign com- 
merce under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Congress. Likewise, they made the 
President solely responsible for nego- 
tiating the foreign relations of the 
United States. By no stretch of the 
imagination was it ever intended for the 
President of the United States to exer- 
cise both the foreign-commerce and for- 
eign-relations functions. Yet, the bill 
before us continues to delegate to the 
President the Congress’ prerogative of 
foreign trade. 

It is my considered opinion, Mr. Speak- 
er, that it is impossible at the present 
time for the President to exercise both 
the foreign relations of the United States 
and the control of foreign commerce. 

It is inevitable for the President’s 
agent, the State Department, to merge 
the two in the overall political considera- 
tions of international politics. And un- 
der such a condition there can be only 
one result for American industry—con- 
tinued business failures and unemploy- 
ment. i 

The Congress must reassert its con- 
stitutional authority over the foreign 
commerce of this country. The Presi- 
dent and his agent, the State Depart- 
ment, have demonstrated the failure of 
the present program in many respects. 
The elected representatives of the Amer- 
ican people should determine the for- 
eign trade policy of this Nation as was 
intended by the framers of our Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Chairman, it is vital to the eco- 
nomic health and general welfare of the 
State and District I am privileged to rep- 
resent that H. R. 12591 be amended to 
return to Congress the control of foreign 
trade. 

My District has three basic industries 
other than farming—textiles, furniture, 
and aluminum—which are suffering un- 
der the present trade program. 

My State of North Carolina has over 
a quarter of a million people employed 
in textile plants alone. They comprise 
55 percent of the total laboring force 
engaged in manufacturing in the entire 
State, and threatening their existence is 


the continued importation of cheap for- 


eign textiles, principally from Japan. 
The people of the Ninth Congressional 
District of North Carolina need protec- 
tion and for that reason I intend to sup- 
port amendments that will be offered to 
rewrite H. R. 12591 in such a manner 
that our American workmen and busi- 
nessmen will secure adequate relief and 
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yet promote adequate trade with our al- 
lies and friends. 

I firmly believe that the Davis-Dorn- 
Simpson substitute bill is not the com- 
plete answer but I believe it is a step in 
the right direction and, therefore, I in- 
tend to support it. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are confronted here with a 
clear choice. Shall we reaffirm our lib- 
eral national trade policy or shall we 
retreat back down the road toward eco- 
nomic isolationism? 

I have heard a great many protection- 
ist arguments in recent days about the 
hardships suffered by some businesses 
and some communities. We have our 
share of hardships in Oregon and I think 
I know and appreciate these problems as 
much as anyone here. But I know, too, 
that there is no easy way out—that this 
is a difficult choice either way. 

Inevitably, an expanding foreign trade 
will mean that some Americans will have 
to change jobs, or adapt their businesses 
to new lines of opportunity. And this 
will often involve hardship. But the 
fact is, the number of workers who will 
have to change jobs, at the most, is only 
a fraction of the number who change 
jobs voluntarily every year. And the 
fact is, the business American firms will 
lose, at the most, is only a fraction of 
the new growth of the American market 
every year. The American economy 
can provide the new jobs and new mar- 
kets for every one of the workers and 
businesses displaced by imports from 
just a part of the new economic growth 
of only 1 year. Even so, of course, there 
will be real human hardship and incon- 
venience involved in making adjust- 
ments. But these facts at least help 
put the problem in perspective. 

What about the other side of the case— 
what about the problems and the sacri- 
fices for the American people if we re- 
pudiate our foreign trade policy? I have 
not heard the protectionists answer—or 
even face—these problems, and I would 
like to hear them do so. 

The Soviet threat today is even more 
an economic than a military problem. 
Yet Members of Congress who willingly 
vote billions for bombs and missiles are 
here today telling us we cannot afford 
even a limited sacrifice to meet the 
Soviet economic challenge. 

The threat is real; the Soviet leaders 
have told us as plainly as language can 
that they are out to defeat us in world 
trade. Only this past week, Khrushchev 
has been making a spectacular bid for 
greater East-West trade, at the very time 
we are close to telling our trade-hungry 
allies that we, the richest country in the 
world, cannot afford to trade with them. 

We watched the Soviets use trade as 
a weapon to invade the Middle East all 
too successfully. Are we prepared to sit 
passively and accept a similar defeat, say 
in Latin America? No one can doubt 

the real discontent in South America— 
and even the administration admits that 
economic problems lie behind it. We 
know that the Communists are aiming a 
trade offensive at Latin America — that 
the Soviet bloc's trade there, though still 
small, multiplied 6 times just in the past 
-year. Are we going to help the Soviets 
succeed by building a wall of tariffs and 
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quotas. against the lead, the zinc, the 
wool, copper and oil South America must 
Sell in order to live? 

Is that the way we fight communism— 
billions of taxpayers money for arma- 
ments, years out of the lives of our young 
men for military service—yet no sacri- 
fice, however small, to meet the equally 
dangerous economic threat? We hear 
a lot of brave anti-Communist talk on 
occasions when it costs nothing to talk 
bravely. It will be interesting to see 
who are the real anti-Communists, when 
it comes to fighting the Soviet threat by 
supporting a strong reciprocal trade 
program. 

Our national security and the security 
of the Free World are at stake in our 
trade policy but the protectionists offer 
no solution to this problem. They are no 
more successful in explaining why and 
how we should meet the economic loss 
that protectionism would cost the 
American people. We have heard myths 
and slogans—but they won’t stand in- 
spection, 

The protectionists say that foreign 
trade costs the loss of American jobs 
and American business. Yet far more 
jobs and far more business depend on 
foreign trade than are threatened by it. 
United States exports last year were half 
again as great as our imports. Clearly, 
we have more to lose than to gain by 
a restriction of foreign trade. 

But the protectionists tell us we can 
restrict imports without jecpardizing our 
exports. There are a good many objec- 
tions to this but the best one is simply 
that it isn’t so. If we want to sell 
abroad, we must buy abroad. Already, 
many of our trading partners have diffi- 
culty earning the dollars they need to 
buy our goods. 

Then again, the protectionists tell us 
American industry cannot compete in the 
world market because of cheap foreign 
labor. Yet American businesses suc- 
cessfully sold almost $20 billion worth 
of goods abroad last year in competition 
with cheap foreign labor. And, of our 
imports, no more than a third are actu- 
ally competing with American goods. 

In other words, we have been able 
to sell five times as much competing in 
foreign markets as foreign companies 
have been able to sell competing in 
the American market. That seems to 
me pretty successful competition. 

What are we to think when the pro- 
tectionists tell us with a straight face 
that the chemical industry, for example, 
needs protecting—an industry that sold 
$1.5 billion worth of its products 
abroad last year, while losing less than 
half a billion of its domestic market 
to imports? What kind of competi- 
tion are the protectionists complaining 
about, that gains three times as much as 
it loses from foreign trade? 

I cannot support a protectionism that 
would take from American workers and 
the American economy more jobs and 
more dollars than it would protect. I 
cannot support a protectionism that 
would make our huge sacrifices for na- 
tional defense worthless by refusing to 
pay the much smaller prices of security 
against the economic threat. I do not 
thing such a protectionism is the answer 
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to the problems of our industries that 
are hurt by import competition. 

We have safeguards in the present 
law—escape clause and peril point—and 
they should be used whenever it is in 
the national interest to do so. 

That decision, under the present law, 
rests where it ultimately must: with the 
President, who must weigh limited and 
local interests against the national in- 
terest. Experience has shown that the 
national interest does not always allow 
us to protect injured businesses. But 
the answer to that is not to scrap our 
foreign trade policy and the national 
interest with it, in order to protect lim- 
ited local interests, however much our 
sympathies may be involved. The an- 
swer, I think, is to supplement these 
protections with further provisions that 
offer some realistic alternative to the in- 
adequacies of the present law. 

A policy of trade adjustment—helping 
workers, industries, and communities to 
adapt to economic change—will do just 
that. Trade adjustment legislation is 
before this Congress and many of us 
who seriously want to reconcile the over- 
riding needs of our country with the 
just claims of injured industries will 
support this legislation as a means of 
doing so, 

Economic adjustment, in the face of 
economic change, is no new experience 
for Americans. We have been doing it 
since the days of wooden ships and 
stagecoaches and are still doing it in the 
age of the atom—and it has given us a 
dynamic and expanding economy. The 
principle of trade adjustment simply 
recognizes that when economic disloca- 
tion results from a national policy, there 
is a national obligation to help those 
who are injured. We helped businesses 
adjust to the demands of war and again 
to reconvert to peacetime economy. We 
help our veterans readjust after the dis- 
location of military service. We should 
be willing now to offer our workers and 
communities the real help that we can 
give in adjusting to dislocations caused 
by national trade policy. 

Until the protectionists can show that 
the retreat toward economic isolationism 
which they advocate will better serve our 
national security and better contribute 
to our economic welfare, I am compelled, 
in the interest of the people I represent, 
to continue to support our foreign trade 
policy, which has been tried and proven 
over the course of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

And I will work to have it improved 
by supplementing it with a practical and 
realistic program of adjustment for those 
injured by foreign trade. 

Because this is the course that best 
serves the security and welfare of all 
Americans—and therefore of my constit- 
uents—I would support it, even if the 
narrower interests of my district did not 
benefit. 

The Department of Commerce has 
compiled data for the delegations of the 
various States. I have studied carefully 
data compiled by this Commerce Depart- 
ment to measure the value of foreign 
trade to the people of Oregon, and, al- 
though it is necessarily limited, it shows 
clearly that stake that we; as Oregonians, 
have in foreign trade. 
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For Portland, as a major seaport, for- 
eign trade is a vital necessity. But the 
value of foreign trade reaches into every 
part of Oregon’s economic life. The 
great aluminum industry of the Colum- 
bia River runs on imported bauxite and 
exports aluminum. Our farmers, our 
lumber mills, and our manufacturing in- 
dustries export a substantial part of 
their output. Flour from Astoria and 
canned foods from Portland and Salem 
are sold in the markets of Latin Amer- 
ica. Iron Fireman furnaces from Port- 
land fire the industries of our Free World 
allies; Mosler safes go around the world. 
These are only a few of the obvious, di- 
rect economic benefits of foreign trade 
for Oregon. They are multiplied by in- 
direct, unmeasurable benefits—the jobs 
and the businesses that are created to 
supply and service firms directly en- 
gaged in export trade. 

One person in every six in Oregon is 
employed in three major industry classi- 
fications—lumber and wood products, 
food, and kindred products, nonelectrical 
machinery. Every one of these industries 
depends heavily on an export market 
for its products, In these three industry 
groups alone, Oregon’s share of the Na- 
tion's export benefits, by Commerce De- 
partment calculations, amounts to near- 
ly $34 million. Wheat is one of the most 
important of Oregon’s products and last 
year exports moved over half the United 
States wheat crop—Oregon wheat farm- 
ers’ share of that export benefit was 
more than $28 million. 

I know that such examples cannot 
completely measure the value of foreign 
trade. I know, too, that some of our in- 
dustries have been hit by import competi- 
tion. Oregon’s fruit and nut growers’ 
proportionate share of the loss of do- 
mestic markets to imports last year was 
$4.1 million; but their proportionate 
share of gain from export markets was 
$8.3 million. Others were not so fortu- 
nate—some of our lumber producers, 
some textile producers have been hurt by 
imports. I think they are entitled to 
every help and protection we can give 
them. But we don’t help them or the 
economy of Oregon by taking jobs and 
markets away from other, equally impor- 
tant industries. 

Oregon, like all of the United States, 
has too much at stake in our foreign 
trade policy to sacrifice it to protection- 
ism. That is what the facts tellme. The 
protectionist arguments I have heard do 
not answer these facts. Until and unless 
they do, I must support the reciprocal 
trade program in the interests of my own 
State and of all Americans. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day my distinguished colleague from the 
great State of Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], 
presented the Congress with various sta- 
tistics showing 2 decrease in production 
of the United States hardwood plywood 
industry in 1957. He stated that the 
reason for this decline in production was 
because of the great increase in the im- 
ports of hardwood plywood, particularly 
from Japan. Now there is no doubt but 
that Mr. Laird is right in stating that 
the hardwood plywood industry in the 
United States produced less hardwood in 
1957 than in 1956, and it is also quite 
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true that imports of hardwood plywood 
have increased during the past few 
years. However, to place the blame for 
the decrease of United States production 
entirely on the doorstep of imports of 
hardwood plywood is far from the truth. 
The domestic hardwood plywood in- 
dustry suffered a decrease in production 
for a variety of reasons, the most impor- 
tant being the fact that we have been 
going through what my Republican 
friends call a recession, and all United 
States industry suffered a loss in produc- 
tion and earnings in 1957. One of the 
hardest hit industries in the United 
States was the home-building industry, 
held down by the tight-money policy of 
the present administration. The domes- 
tic hardwood plywood industry naturally 
suffered when its prime market went into 
a decline. However, we must remember 
that the domestic hardwood plywood in- 
dustry even in a bad year like 1957 is still 
a great United States industry. The 
United States Tariff Commission in its 
report of June 2, 1955, in its investigation 
of injury to the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry by imports stated, and I quote: 
There has been a marked and continuous 
expansion of United States consumption of 
ordinary hardwood plywood since World War 
II. In 1954, consumption was some 50 per- 
cent greater than it was in 1947 and was 
more than two times what it was in 1937. 


The Tariff Commission continued as 
follows: 

As will subsequently be shown, this re- 
markable increase in the consumption of 
ordinary hardwood plywood during the past 
decade was sustained by an increase in both 
domestic production and imports. To a 
significant extent, therefore, imports have 
been supplemental to the domestic supply of 
hardwood plywood. Indeed, the availability 
of imports has helped to develop new mar- 
kets for the product. The great expansion 
in consumption of hardwood plywood in the 
production of flush doors would not have 
been possible if producers had been depend- 
ent entirely on domestic plywood. Domestic 
supplies either would not have been adequate 
or would have been available only at prices 
that would have retarded their use. If im- 
ported panels had not been available, there 
would have been greater utilization of sub- 
stitute materials or of other types of doors. 


In connection with the Tariff Commis- 
sion report I was struck by Mr. Larnp's 
interpretation of this report. The Tar- 
iff Commission unanimously found, and 
I again quote: 

In view of the foregoing facts and consid- 
erations, the Commission is of the opinion 
that the domestic industry producing ordi- 
nary hardwood plywood is not being seriously 
injured or threatened with serious injury as 
a consequence of increased imports. 


This, as I said before, was a unanimous 
decision by the Tariff Commission, and 
yet Mr. Lam stated: 

The domestic industry proved every ele- 
ment of damage set out in section 7 of the 
statute. In this light, the decision of the 
Tariff Commission is very puzzling to me. 


It may be very puzzling to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp! but it 
is certainly clear to me that the Tariff 
Commission meant exactly what it said, 
and that was that imports of hardwood 
plywood were not hurting the domestic 
industry. 
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At that time, starting in late 1954, 
when the Tariff Commission made its 
escape clause investigation of possible 
injury from imports to the hardwood ply- 
wood industry, this country was expe- 
riencing a recession similar to what we 
are going through at the present time. 
It was interesting to see what the Tariff 
Commission had to say about that re- 
cession—again I quote from the Com- 
mission’s report: 

In the Commission’s view the deteriora- 
tion that the industry experienced in 1954 
from the exceptionally high level reached in 
1953, after two decades of marked and vir- 
tually continuous expansion, covers too short 
a period to justify a finding of serious 
injury—this quite irrespective of the impor- 
tance that might be attributed to increased 
imports as a cause of the foregoing deterio- 
ration as compared with other causes. For 
purposes of action under section 7, the in- 
dustry under review must not be judged on 
the basis of a few months of regression from 
the best years of its history, any more than 
on the basis of a short period of unusual 
expansion. Despite recent reversals, the 
domestic industry is currently operating on 
a greatly expanded basis as compared with 
any period of World War II or with most of 
the postwar decade; moreover, current trends 
in the national economy indicate an expan- 
sion in production by the industries that 
constitute the principal markets for hard- 
‘wood plywood. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lamp! has attempted on a previous ac- 
tion to put the blame for trouble in the 
hardwood industry on imports, partic- 
ularly from Japan. On Thursday, 
April 24, 1958, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Larn] said that the largest 
hardwood plant in the world “is going to 
be shut down on Friday. It is going to 
be shut down primarily because of com- 
petition from Japan.” The plant he re- 
ferred to was the Roddis Plywood Corp. 
plant in Marshfield, Wis. Investigation 
disclosed that the plant was not going to 
be shut down the next day but that it had 
actually shut down after the second shift 
on the previous Friday. The reasons for 
the shutdown, which lasted over the 
weekend, with the plant reopening on the 
following Monday, thus being open when 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larnp spoke, were given in the press 
statement issued by Mr. A. C. Baudek, 
manager of the plant. Mr. Baudek, as 
quoted in the Marshfield News Herald 
said, in announcing the 1-day layoff, 
that it was— 
an adjustment due to a very temporary 
situation which was caused by poor spring 
weather generally. 


Mr. Baudek continued: 

Generally bad weather in much of the 
Nation has delayed the start of building 
operations which use the Roddis products. 
Orders have held fairly good, and are con- 
tinuing to come in, and it is principally a 
problem of scheduling deliveries. 


Here we have the words of the man- 
ager of the plant. Does he say one word 
about foreign competition? No, He laid 
the blame where it belonged—bad 
weather conditions. I suppose that we 


shall now hear that the recent frigid 


sue we all experienced was caused by 
apan. 

There is one final factor which should 
be considered in looking at the condition 
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of the United States hardwood plywood 
industry, and this again was taken up by 
the Tariff Commission in its 1955 report. 
After stating that the 1954 recession, 
which slowed down home building and 
the buying of furniture, and so forth, 
undoubtedly affected the hardwood ply- 
wood industry, the Commission said: 

Another factor, also unrelated to imports, 
that probably contributed to the less favor- 
able position of the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry is that hardboard and related mate- 
rials have recently captured markets that 
would otherwise have been supplied by ply- 
wood. Hardboard, particle boards, and plas- 
tics have been utilized increasingly where 
they are substitutable for, or are lower priced 
than, plywood. Hardboard, for example, has 
recently come into wide use in the manufac- 
ture of television cabinets. In the furniture 
industry it is used for such purposes as chair 
seats, drawer bottoms, dustproofing, backing 
panels, and to some extent as tops and exte- 
rior panels, all of which have been important 
outlets for the use of plywood, 


I think it high time for the Members 
of the House to look at the facts of the 
effect of imports on the economy of the 
United States and disregard the fancies 
about imports which have been circulat- 
ing recently. It is fanciful-and easy to 
blame foreign countries for the woes 
originating within our own industries. 
What we should look at are the facts, 
which are that in 1957 United States 
businessmen bought $13 billion worth of 
foreign goods. These businessmen used 
their own money and employed American 
labor to process these goods which were 
transported to wholesalers and retailers 
by other Americans engaged in the trans- 
portation business and sold to the Amer- 
ican people at a profit to all concerned 
by thousands and thousands of stores and 
shops throughout the country. The 
American people in turn bought goods 
which satisfied them, and the foreign 
government, receiving good, hard Amer- 
ican dollars for its product immediately 
turned around and bought $19 billion 
worth of goods from the United States 
giving employment and profit to count- 
less United States organizations and 414 
million workers. Gentlemen, these are 
the facts and I bring them most respect- 
fully to the attention of Mr. Lamp and 
other dealers in fancies. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
a great admirer of the President of the 
United States. He has restored balance 
and good sense to Federal expendi- 
tures; he has fostered equity in the re- 
lationship between business and labor, to 
mention just two of his remarkable ac- 
complishments. 

History, I am sure, will record these 
accomplishments far better than I can. 

The President has proposed legislation 
intended to encourage trade between the 
United States and other countries. Cer- 
tainly no one can argue with the objec- 
tive of a beneficial exchange of goods 
between nations, and I wish to commend 
the President for his active interest in 
this field. 

Congress, however, is vested with ma- 
jor responsibility for the conduct of our 
foreign commerce, as specified under ar- 
ticle I, section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States. Congress, not the 
Executive, is directed to regulate our for- 
eign trade. 
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Perhaps some will claim that the 
framers of our Constitution made a mis- 
take in 1787. Perhaps they feel this re- 
sponsibility for the regulation of foreign 
commerce should have been placed in 
the executive branch. Perhaps they can 
roll out potent arguments to support 
their case. ; 

Nevertheless, and right or wrong, Con- 
gress is pledged to carry out the man- 
date of the Constitution. Therefore, 
while I heartily agree with the Presi- 
dent’s objective to encourage foreign 
trade, I cannot subscribe to an extensive 
delegation of Congressional authority to 
the Executive. 

On the other hand, the President’s 
conscientious adherence to constitu- 
tional mechanisms and constitutional 
directives encourages me to favor grant- 
ing the executive branch a reasonable, 
carefully limited authority to enter into 
trade agreements with other countries 
for the period of his term in office. 

In so doing, Congress would avoid bind- 
ing subsequent Congresses and avoid 
granting controversial authority to a 
President or Presidents yet unknown. I 
am confident that the President would 
not object to an extension of his dele- 
gated authority through the remainder 
of his term, with the provision that this 
authority would be subject to further re- 
view before it is granted to a new ad- 
ministration. 

I might point out there is a sleeper 
in the bill which the administration has 
endorsed. This would permit tariff cuts 
negotiated in 1963, the expiration date 
of the proposed measure, to take effect 
over the following 5 years to 1968—in 
other words, it is possible that the tariff- 
reducing powers provided by this legis- 
lation would continue 8 years beyond the 
end of the incumbent President’s term. 
Such a provision is patently unwise. 

Our distinguished President warmly 
endorses the ideal of reciprocal trade. It 
is an excellent ideal. Unfortunately, it 
is an ideal which has never been trans- 
lated into practice, at least in foreign 
commerce, 

A few countries—Canada is the most 
notable example—have worked earnestly 
to achieve true reciprocity. But the pol- 
icies and outlook of our Canadian friends 
are unique in this modern world. The 
table which I shall now insert into the 
Recorp testifies eloquently to the extent 
of restrictions facing American exports 
and investments abroad: 

Major nontariſ impediments to the flow of 


trade and capital imposed by 89 foreign 
nations (a partial list) 


Number of 
countries 
Advance deposit for imports 13 
Exchange licenses——— 33 
TTT TTT 9 
Existence of blocked nonresident ac- 
Cp pe RES Ll a a E 10 
Export licenses RSEN LEMU TR LAE LA ARE 46 
Forced exchange of payments received in 
foreign currency-....~.--..-.s--.-.--< 47 
Import: Uoenses „„̃1„½!;. 62 
Import quotas (agricultural) 9 
Import quotas (nonagricultural)-....... 8 
Multiple exchange rates 23 
Preferential exchange systems 16 
Preferential trading systems 21 
Restrictions on incoming capital move- 
WADE Decne 28 
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Major nontariſ impediments to the flow of 
trade and capital imposed by 89 foreign 
nations (a partial list)—Continued 


Number of 
countries 

Restrictions on outgoing capital move- 
go SEN, ee ee eS 36 


As the table shows, two-thirds of the 
trading nations of the world engage in 
highly restrictive commercial and finan- 
cial restrictions. In spite of our record 
of 24 years of generous tariff reductions, 
the United States today confronts more 
obstacles of a non-tariff nature than we 
did in 1934 or 1938 or even 1945. 

Hence, while it appears that some na- 
tions have responded to our policy by 
cutting their tariffs on a more or less 
quid pro quo with us, they have at the 
same time thrown up other, more effec- 
tive means of trade control so as to vir- 
tually nullify their tariff concessions to 
us. 
In the last analysis, the United States 
is seen to have reduced its tariffs by 
approximately two-thirds in 24 years, 
while other countries have replaced their 
tariffs with new and formidable barriers. 
The United States, in short, has given 
much and received little in return. 

This need not have been the case. 
Congress decided years ago that tariff 
concessions should be withdrawn from 
countries which discriminate against our 
products and investors. Yet, in the in- 
terests of international good will, the 
State Department has all but ignored 
this statutory provision. 

I fail to discern any logic at all in a 
situation which finds the Congress pass- 
ing a law and the Executive Branch by- 
passing that law in the execution of 
policy. This failure to implement Con- 
gressional intent constitutes shocking 
and intolerable negligence. 

The impact of our foreign trade prac- 
tices, and the practices of other coun- 
tries, is sharply felt in the State of Wis- 
consin. Some of our producers find 
themselves squeezed on several sides by 
quotas, licenses and other devices to 
prevent sales abroad, by the State De- 
partment’s reluctance to recognize these 
unhappy conditions, and by increased 
foreign competition at home as a result 
of our unilateral tariff cutbacks. 

Among the Wisconsin industries 
caught in this squeeze are producers of 
machine tools, hardwood plywood, and 
iron ore. 

Until recently the United States was 
unchallenged as the world’s most com- 
petent and prolific producer of machine 
tools. At one time we exported 30 per- 
cent. of our machine tool production, 
Today, largely as a result of discrimina- 
tion abroad, our export ratio has 
dwindled to about 10 percent, according 
to testimony before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

This injury is compounded by the fact 
that this essential industry, without. 
which we could not produce planes and 
tanks and missiles and other weapons of 
defense, is now watching more and more 
foreign-made machine tools invade the 
domestic market. 
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Although our machine tools are shut 
out of certain foreign markets by dis- 
criminatory devices, the State Depart- 
ment has not seen fit to withdraw any 
concessions to the guilty countries. The 
law on this point is clear cut; yet no ac- 
tion has been taken. 

Meanwhile, machine tools built by la- 
bor drawing wages ranging as low as 
one-sixth of our own wage levels are 
capturing more and more of our home 
market. 

If the present trend is allowed to con- 
tinue, we should not be surprised to 
awake one day to find our machine tools 
manufactured abroad, within easy range 
of Soviet guns and missiles, and shipped 
here for installation in our factories. 
This might work as long as the Soviet 
guns were silent. In the event of war, 
however, our strategic capabilities would 
be badly weakened. 

Hardwood plywood provides another 
example. The Governor of our State 
only recently advised the Committee on 
Ways and Means that 6 of the 18 plywood 
plants in Wisconsin have been forced out 
of business in the past 6 years by exces- 
sive imports. 

In February 1958, Northern Hardwood 
Veneers closed its plant in Butternut, 
Wis., laying off 110 workers. The 
Splicedwood Corp. in Mellen, Wis., while 
still operating, has seen its work force 
slip from 185 in 1955 to 100 in March 
1958. 

This is the record for 6 years—one- 
third of Wisconsin’s hardwood plywood 
industry eliminated by imports. The 
remaining two-thirds, again quoting the 
Governor, now employ 10 percent fewer 
workers than they did 6 years ago, 
losing hundreds of thousands of produc- 
tion man-hours and millions of dollars 
in wages to our workers. 

Meanwhile, Japan has captured more 
than 40 percent of the American market 
for hardwood plywood. As recently as 
1951, Japan’s share of our market was 
only 1 percent. 

Americans, I am sure, wish to see the 
Japanese economy grow and prosper. 
However, we cannot stand idly by while 
this prosperity grows out of the distress 
and hardship our own industries. It is 
no secret that Japan’s manufacturers 
have concentrated on the American 
market; they have adopted American 
methods, utilized American equipment 
and facilities. The end result has been 
booming profits for Japanese business- 
men, starvation wages for the Japanese 
workingman, and serious injury to 
American industries. 

Iron ore, the raw material upon which 
our entire industrial complex is rooted, 
is also arriving here in ever greater 
quantities from foreign mines. In 1952, 
only 6 years ago, our imports of iron ore 
were less than 10 million tons. In 1957, 
these imports surpassed 33 million tons, 

United States iron ore production, 
meanwhile, increased only 7 million 
tons, from 98 million to 105 million, in 
the same period. In other words, while 
imports were gaining close to 250 per- 
cent, our own output climbed a scant 7 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the examples I have re- 
counted are matters of record, deserving 
of the serious consideration of this body. 
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Clearly, there is something fundamen- 
tally unsound in a policy which tacitly 
condones a “law of the jungle” in the 
world marketplace, while permitting ex- 
cessive competition and serious injury 
to domestic producers in their home 
market. 

Much as I admire and respect the 
President, I cannot support the pro- 
posals which his Administration has en- 
dorsed. I urge, instead, the prompt en- 
actment of H. R. 12676, to replace 
present haphazard, illogical practices 
with updated, reasonable, and responsi- 
ble procedures. I am convinced that 
H. R. 12676 will better serve the legiti- 
mate long-term interests of the United 
States and its trading allies. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the House today is debating 
an old issue. The issue is that of free 
trade versus the protection of American 
industry and American labor by the em- 
ployment of tariffs and quotas to slow 
down too heavy imports of competitive 
products from low-wage foreign nations. 
The same issue was debated by the first 
Congress when it met in New York City 
in 1789. Most of the 84 Congresses since 
that time have been forums for similar 
debates. 

Americans now are and always have 
been divided in their opinions on this 
issue. Most of these opinions probably 
were influenced by self-interest. Those 
who benefit from exports or who make 
high profits from handling imports from 
low-wage nations have been free traders. 
Those, both management and labor, 
who were injured by too heavy imports 
from nations where wages were extreme- 
ly low have been protectionists. 

Most Americans, out of this more than 
a century-and-a-half-long debate of this 
issue have come to be pretty well agreed 
on two things. 

Most Americans today are agreed that 
foreign trade is desirable. Most Ameri- 
cans are agreed that exports create jobs 
and add to the Nation’s prosperity. 

But, most Americans also are agreed— 
even many free trade witnesses who 
appeared before the committee during 
the hearings on this bill so testified— 
that imports of certain foreign products 
which enter our country in floodtide 
volume are destroying the jobs of Amer- 
ican workmen and instead of helping 
our national economy are imperiling the 
very life of some long-established Amer- 
ican industries. 

All of us desire export business for 
the United States, but none of us should 
want it at the price of undermining and 
ruining long-established domestic pay- 
roll industries which we already pos- 
sess. “A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” The foreign export busi- 
ness we obtain today soon may be lost 
through the changing tides of interna- 
tional trade. But, the domestic enter- 
prises we have long possessed will re- 
main with us if adequately safeguarded 
against low-wage foreign competition 
and freed from unusual harassment. 

The Simpson amendment, it seems to 
me, offers reasonable protection to do- 
mestic industries without greatly inter- 
fering with the present volume of exports 
our country now enjoys. I, therefore, am 
for the Simpson amendment. 
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Some free-trade advocates who have 
spoken during this debate have endeav- 
ored to make it appear that if the Simp- 
son amendment is adopted every dollar 
of the $19-billion-a-year export business 
our Nation now enjoys will be destroyed 
and lost. Such statements are nonsense 
and extravagant absurdities. 

If the Simpson amendment is adopted, 
and I hope it will be, Americans still will 
drink coffee made of foreign coffee beans, 
and sip tea brewed from foreign tea 
leaves. If the Simpson amendment is 
adopted, Americans still will ride on tires 
made of imported rubber, still will buy 
silk, tin, copper, brass, oil, and yes, even 
some plywood and some fish products, 
and many other commodities from for- 
eign nations. 

The Simpson amendment draws down 
no iron curtain against the importation 
of foreign goods. It merely provides that 
when an industry feels it is imperiled, 
is jeopardized or faces ruination by too 
heavy imports of competing products 
from low-wage foreign nations that in- 
dustry may ask and obtain a hearing 
before the Tariff Commission. The Tariff 
Commission then will make a study of 
all the facts, and based upon the facts 
obtained, the Tariff Commission will re- 
port as to whether the complaining in- 
dustry shall receive tariff or quota pro- 
tection against the foreign competing 
product. If the Tariff Commission de- 
cides in favor of tariffs or quotas, these 
then will go into effect within a reason- 
able time unless Congress overrides the 
Tariff Commission’s decision. 

This does not mean that all foreign 
imports of competing goods will be cut 
off. In the case of plywood imports from 
Japan for example, which I personally 
think should be curtailed, the Commis- 
sion reasonably might limit imports to a 
certain percentage of the total American 
consumption. This would be fair to 
Japan and at the same time would save 
the domestic plywood industry from suf- 
fering a long-continued depression and 
its workers from curtailed employment. 

Under present law, there is no limita- 
tion whatsoever on the quantities of ply- 
wood Japan can ship into the United 
States except the voluntary quota limits 
Japan places on her exports of plywood 
to the United States. These voluntary 
limitations are meaningless since ex- 
perience has demonstrated that Japan 
once she places a voluntary quota limit 
on herself pays no attention to it. 

The Founding Fathers in the Consti- 
tution assigned to Congress as its first 
responsibility the levying all duties and 
imposts. In short, the number one re- 
sponsibility assigned to Congress by the 
Constitution was the making of tariffs. 
And, another of the first duties and re- 
sponsibilities assigned to Congress by 
the Constitution is that of regulating 
foreign commerce. 

The Constitution assigned the duty 
and responsibility of regulating foreign 
commerce, not to the executive and not 
to the judiciary, but gave it to the Con- 
gress. For 145 years the levying of duties 
and imposts, the making of tariffs and 
the regulation of foreign commerce re- 
mained with the Congress where the 
Founding Fathers said it should repose. 
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The Congress, in time, wisely, I think, 
created the Tariff Commission, a non- 
partisan, semijudicial body, to advise 
and assist the Congress, mainly as a 
fact-finding body, in regulating foreign 
trade. 

The Simpson bill would restore the 
Tariff Commission as an arm of the Con- 
gress where surely the Constitution in- 
tended it should be. 

Complaints are made that if Congress 
embarks on making tariffs and establish- 
ing quotas that these will be obtained by 
log-rolling. 

Most bills, the tax bills, the river and 
harbors bills, the agriculture bills, are in 
a real sense made by logrolling. The 
term may sound obnoxious, but what 
logrolling really means is compromise. 
All of the 435 Members of the House 
and 96 Senators pool their knowledge 
and observation on conditions of the 
country, and out of this mass of experi- 
ence and information come compromises 
which usually are salutary. 

The alternative to tariff or quota mak- 
ing by the legislative branch is tariff or 
quota making by the Executive. In a 
Government as vast and complex as 
that of the United States when powers 
are delegated to the Executive these 
powers, in turn, must be delegated by 
him to others. Foreign commerce prob- 
lems in the main are and have been and 
will continue to be delegated to the State 


Department. 

The State Department is an excellent 
department ably staffed, but its respon- 
sibility is to look after foreign affairs 
not solving the domestic problems of our 
economy. It has staffs in every foreign 
capital and in almost every foreign sea- 
port. It knows foreign affairs. But the 
State Department has few or any of its 
members in the 48 State capitals or in 
our 435 Congressional districts of this 
country. While the State Department 
knows most about the things which are 
happening abroad, it is not equipped by 
training or in personnel to know what 
is transpiring here economically at home 
in our 435 Congressional districts. 

The greatest strength of our Nation 
in peace and in war has been the mas- 
sive productive capacity of our indus- 
trial machine. It is important that do- 
mestic productive machine remain 
strong, efficient, solvent, and unim- 
paired. As long as our productive ca- 
pacity is the greatest in the world we 
will be strong in defense and economi- 


The Congress, with its 435 Members 
representing all areas of the Nation, is 
better equipped than the State Depart- 
ment and better equipped than anyone 
else to keep its finger on the pulse of the 
domestic economy and to prescribe from 
time to time those things that are best 
for our domestic national economy. 
Every Congressman is an expert on the 
economic needs of his own district. If 
he is not he does not remain long in Con- 
gress. Final decision in foreign trade 
matters, therefore, in my opinion, should 

rest with the Congress as was intended 
by the Constitution. 


My own district is comprised of nine 


of the most westerly counties in the 
United States and is as large in area as 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island com- 
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bined. It has been through the years 
especially vulnerable to too heavy im- 
ports of goods from low-wage nations. 
Time after time its people and its indus- 
tries have been sold down the river by 
trade treaties and agreements. 

Our principal industries are tumber- 
ing, plywood making, and the manufac- 
ture of shingles, fishing, filbert nut rais- 
ing, and dairying. All of these industries 
have been adversely affected, from time 
to time, by trade treaties that lower 


tariffs. 


Last year, for example, Japan, where 
the wage rate is 11 to 15 cents an hour, 
shipped into the United States almost 
700 million square feet of plywood. 
These plywood imports had a wholesale 
value of $60 million and were the equiva- 
lent of the output of 12 large plywood 
plants employing 5,000 people. 

There are Members of Congress, im- 
porter groups, shipping people who 
transport the foreign products into the 
United States who say the imported ply- 
wood is mostly hardwood plywood and 
that these imports do not injure the 
Pacific Northwest fir plywood industry. 

The management groups of the Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association which is 
composed of almost all the fir plywood 
mills of Oregon, Washington, Califor- 
nia, and Montana, however, recently 
passed resolutions deploring the heavy 
imports of Japanese plywood, stating 
that these imports were undermining the 
solvency of their industry and urging 
upon Congress that quota limits be 
placed on these imports. 

The Northwest Council of Sawmill and 
Lumber Workers — AFL-CIO — whose 
members by the thousands work in ply- 
wood mills passed similar resolutions 
protesting the overly large plywood im- 
ports and asking quota relief from them. 

In short, both labor and management 
in the industry, those who are most likely 
to know whether or not they are being 
hurt by plywood imports, say their pros- 
perity and employment is being injured 
by these imports. 

I append here letters and resolutions 
sent me by woodworkers unions of the 
Pacific Northwest, thousands of whose 
members are employed in the Oregon 
and Washington plywood industry: 
RESOLUTION OF LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORK- 

ERS, Local. Union 3009, GRANTS Pass, 

OREG. 

IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE PLYWOOD 

Whereas the undersigned workers are ac- 
tively engaged in the lumber industry; and 

Whereas in the area of local 3009 compris- 
ing the County of Josephine and part of the 
County of Jackson, State of Oregon, there 
are 2,000 men employed in the lumber 
industry; and 

Whereas all of these men are directly con- 
cerned with the impact of Japanese plywood 
imports on the economy of the lumber 
industry; and 

Whereas in 1951 Japanese plywood imports 
were 1 percent of the domestic consumption 
of plywood, in 1952 Japanese plywood im- 
ports were 2 percent of domestic use, in 1953 
Japanese plywood imports were 10 percent of 
domestic use, in 1954 Japanese plywood im- 
ports were 23 percent of domestic use, in 


use, and for the first half of 1957, Japanese 
plywood imports were 42 percent of domestic 
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use for a total of 806 million square feet in 
the first half of 1057: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Senator Morse, Senator 
NEUBERGER, and Congressman Ponrzn take 
such action as to either restrict Japanese 
plywood imports or advance the tariff rates 
on Japanese plywood imports to a degree 
whereby domestic manufactured plywood 
would have a competitive market. 

WESTERN COUNCIL, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Portiand, Oreg., March 1, 1957. 
The Honorable RUSSELL V. Mack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find a copy of 
a resolution dealing with the importation of 
Japanese plywood, which was unanimously 
approved by the delegates at the recent 20th 
Anniversary Convention of the Western 
Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, held at Seattle, Wash., 
February 11-14, 1957. 

The resolution itself is self-explantory, 
but we wish to emphasize that the steady 
increase of importation of Japanese plywood 
over several years has been of great concern 
to the members of our union. The plywood 
industry in the Western States is currently 
suffering from overproduction and many of 
our members are unemployed or working 
part-time, and import increases serve to 
aggravate this condition. 

We respectfully request that you lend your 
efforts to achieve the objectives set forth in 
the enclosed resolution. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EARL HARTLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF WESTERN COUNCIL OF LUMBER 
AND SAWMILL WORKERS 


RESOLUTION NO. 6—-JAPANESE PLYWOOD 


Whereas the importation of Japanese ply- 
wood has increased from 70 million feet in 
1951 to 700 million feet in 1956; and 

Whereas since it would take in excess of 
10 250-man plywood plants to produce 700 
million feet of plywood per year, there are 
a great many jobs lost to the economy of the 
Western States; and 

Whereas the Japanese plywood is produced 
under substandard conditions and at wages 
no American workers could live on; and 

‘Whereas because of the substandard wages 
paid Japanese workers, their plywood can 
and is being imported at prices below what 
ag 7 to produce it here: Now, therefore, 

t 

Resolved, That the Western Council of 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers here assembled 
in Seattle, Wash., reaffirm its position that 
an adequate quota should be established on 
Japanese and all other imported plywood in 
order to protect the jobs of workers in the 
plywood industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressional delegates of all the 
Western States. 

EARL HARTLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


ORKERS, 
Everett, Wash., May 20, 1957. 
Hon. RUSSELL MACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
We of Local 2843, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers wish to inform you of our concern 
about legislation to raise the tariff on ply- 
wood and peeled veneer and also to cut the 
quotas. We voted at our regular meeting 
May 14, 1957, to urge you to support legis- 
a which calls for higher tariff and quota 
cuts. 
Yours truly, 
James Sem, 
Recording Secretary. 
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PUGET SOUND DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Seattle, Wash., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. RUSSELL MACK, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mack: No doubt you 
are aware of the fact that due to the im- 
portation of Japanese plywood manufactured 
by cheap labor has compelled the operators 
in the plywood industry on the Pacific coast 
to reduce their workweek from 5 days per 
week to 4 days per week, thereby reducing 
the take-home pay of our members by 20 
percent. 

Since 1951, there has been an increase of 
4,000 percent on Japanese plywood shipped 
into the United States, the cost of manufac- 
turing this plywood in Japan is $4.17 per 
1,000 square feet compared to $30 per square 
feet in the United States. 

The officers of the Puget Sound District 
Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and the affiliated local unions with 
a membership of approximately 20,000 in the 
State of Washington, request that you use 
every means at your command to seek a 
quota on plywood imports through regula- 
tion or legislation to limit consumption of 
hardwood plywood manufactured for sale. 
Thanking you for the consideration and sup- 
port you have given us, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL T. COSTELLO, 
Secretary. 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
which is comprised of nearly all the ply- 
wood manufacturers of Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Montana says 
these imports do injure the softwood 
plywood industry as well as the hard- 
wood plywood industry. 

The position of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association mills, which produce 
86 percent of all fir manufactured in the 
United States, is made quite clear in a 
resolution passed at a meeting of its 
management board in Eugene, Oreg., on 
Wednesday May 14, 1958. 

The resolution of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association follows: 


Whereas the importing of foreign plywood 
has had a serious effect upon the plywood 
industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the consensus of opinion 
of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association is 
that the great volume of imported plywood 
has had a highly detrimental effect on do- 
mestic production and employment. This 
consensus rests on the following facts: 

Import figures of record show that the 
United States imported 53 percent of all 
hardwood plywood consumed in the United 
States during 1957, a total of 847 million 
square feet during the year. 

Seventy-nine and three-tenths percent of 
all imported plywood came from Japan, 
where the average rate of wage per hour is 15 
cents as compared with an average rate per 
hour of $2.52 in the plywood industry in the 
States of Oregon, Washington, and Califor- 
nia. Practically all of this imported plywood 
is hardwood. It is not only replacing hard- 
wood plywood manufactured in the United 
States, it is replacing our Douglas-fir ply- 
wood. It is possible for Japan to sell this 
better grade of plywood cheaper than we 
can produce Douglas-fir plywood with hard- 
wood faces, 

The 847 million square feet of plywood 
imported this year will represent a loss of $40 
per thousand square feet in employment in 
the United States or a loss in payrolls 
amounting to $34 million. 

We feel that should foreign countries con- 
tinue to exploit their economic advantages, 
such as cheaper timber, cheaper labor, and 
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cheaper transportation and should they be 
permitted to continue to sell their produc- 
tion in the United States unchecked, the 
economic effect on our plywood industry, and 
especially on the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, will be serious. 

Douglas-fir plywood was an extremely im- 
portant critical construction and building 
material during World War II, and as such 
was subject to a very high priority, and it 
is of vital importance that this industry be 
left in a sound and healthy condition in 
case another such grave emergency faces this 
country, 

We recognize the need for, and encourage 
foreign trade. All we ask is that sufficient 
restraint on the importation of foreign ply- 
wood be applied to permit our plywood in- 
dustry to survive and maintain our wage 
structure and standard of living and to en- 
joy prosperity so necessary to the economic 
welfare of our area. 


What has and is happening to the 
Pacific Northwest plywood industry as a 
result of too heavy imports of Japanese 
plywood is told in a letter by E. W. Egge, 
superintendent of the West Coast Ply- 
wood Co., of my hometown, written to 
W. G. Heller, head of a Tacoma, Wash., 
firm of importers. Mr. Egge, in his 
letter, says: 

June 3, 1958. 


Hemner & Co., 
Post Office Boz 1628, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Mu. HELLER: We have before us your 
letter of May 15 addressed to Bill Agnew, of 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association. It im- 
plies that the threat of cheap, foreign im- 
ports to our domestic plywood economy is a 
myth. Also, your letter states that our in- 
dustry has been taken in by misleading 
propaganda. We must absolutely disagree 
with both contentions. 

The effect of this foreign invasion of cheap 
plywood imports may be a myth to those who 
are profiting from it, but it is certainly very 
real and foreboding for those who are suf- 
fering as a result of it. 

Any inference that cheap foreign plywood, 
with uncontrolled access to our markets, has 
no adverse effect on both our hardwood 
and softwood industries, savors of the ridic- 
ulous. If Japanese lauan has not affected 
the plywood market you might explain what 
happened to the hundreds of millions of feet 
of door panels formerly supplied by the fir 
industry. These have been almost com- 
pletely replaced by cheap lauan door skins 
from Japan. We would venture to say that 
if the import of door skins were to be sharply 
reduced, that this fir door panel business 
would quickly return—not in the form of 
door skins, to be sure, but as plywood for 
stile and rail doors which dominated the 
door market until the cheap imported ply- 
wood forced them out of the picture. 

Also, you might explain what happened 
to the heavy volume of fir plywood formerly 
supplied to furniture manufacturers, which 
has now been largely replaced by Japanese 
lauan. It has been argued that these im- 
ports are hardwood and Douglas-fir is a soft- 
wood and therefore they have no bearing on 
each other. This is not the case because 
whenever hardwood plywood comes any- 
where near the range of softwood prices, 
then the hardwoods naturally take over as 
they are the superior product. That is ex- 
actly what has happened in many cases. 
Japanese lauan has taken over fir markets. 

Also, in the commercial field we find that 
these lauan imports have undermined many 
plywood markets. Statistics show that about 
50 percent of all Japanese imports have 
been in other than doorskins. We have run 
into this competition In many places. Just 
for example, our mill formerly produced 
sizable quantities of spruce plywood for 
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use in the manufacture of tabletops, under- 
layments, etc. Today, that business is all 
but extinct as far as our spruce is con- 
cerned—having been largely supplanted by 
Japanese lauan. This is just one little ex- 
ample and we know that there are many 
others that could be cited. 

No, Mr. Hellar, we cannot ride along with 
you on the supposition that everything is 
roseate with our domestic plywood industry 
in the face of cheap foreign imports. Of 
course, it is fine and dandy for those who 
are profiting from them but is anything but 
comforting to those who are threatened with 
the loss of their jobs or their businesses due 
to this unfair competition. 

The damage being wrought to our domes- 
tic hardwood and softwood economy is very 
real and is not a myth or a hoax as some 
would lead one to believe. 

The whole thing boils down to one fact, 
and we believe you will concur with us on 
this, that whether it is in the manufacture 
of safety pins, cameras, dry goods, flash- 
lights, plywood, or what have you, our $2.50 
per hour labor just cannot compete with 
the 11% -cents per-hour pay of the Japanese, 
It simply isn’t in the cards. Either protec- 
tive measures will now be enacted in their 
proposed mild form or the resentment 
against the influx of cheap foreign goods 
will build up to such a degree that much 
more severe regulations will be legislated 
later on, 

Yours very truly, 
West Coast PLywoop Co., 
E. D. EGGE. 


But plywood is not the only industry 
in the Pacific Northwest adversely af- 
fected by too heavy imports of compet- 
ing commodities from low-wage nations. 

The fishing industry in most of its 
branches is under constant threat of eco- 
nomic damage from foreign imports. 

I went into a grocery of a small fish- 
ing village in my District whose people 
are largely dependent on fishermen and 
cannery workers for its prosperity. I 
found on the shelves of that grocery 
store fish packed in cans brilliantly 
ornamented with labels showing Ameri- 
can Indians in colorful Indian feathered 
headgear. No product could look more 
American than did this canned fish. 
Yet on each can, in small type, was 
printed the words “packed in Japan.“ 
The Japanese canned fish was lower in 
price than American cans of similar size 
and content on neighboring shelves. 

American fishermen and cannery 
workers simply cannot and should not 
be expected to compete with the low 
wages paid Japanese fishermen and 
cannery workers. 

Our American fishing industry, to sur- 
vive, must be protected by reasonable 
quotas limiting fish imports to a reason- 
able share of the American market. Un- 
der existing law the fishermen and can- 
nery woxkers have little chance of 
protection. 

A story is told of an elderly fisherman 
with knarled hands due to long hours of 
labor on the open sea handling saltwater 
fish who asked a free-trade bureaucrat 
“if foreign imports deprive me of my 
livelihood what will I do to make a liv- 
ing?” The bureaucrat is reported to 
have replied, “Why you can learn to 
make typewriters.” Thescant and callus 
consideration some free traders give 
those workers displaced by cheap, for- 
eign imports makes one believe that 
story probably is true. 
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The Japanese fish often are caught by 
small boats operating far out to sea and 
then taken to other ships where they 
are canned. The wages are very low, 
only a fraction of those paid American 
fishermen and cannery workers. 

How the Japanese operate in the tak- 
ing of salmon is indicated by a recent 
Associated Press dispatch quoting the 
Washington State director of fisheries. 
This Associated Press dispatch follows: 

JAPANESE RUIN SALMON, CLAIM 

Otympra.—Japanese fishermen are “ruin- 
ing” the American red salmon industry, 
State Fisheries Director Milo Moore charged 
‘Tuesday. 

By using small mesh nets outlawed to 
American fishermen, Moore asserted, the Jap- 
anese catch the fish while they are still 
immature. 

He said the Japanese are intercepting red 
salmon runs headed for United States and 
Canadian waters. They are catching the fish 
in the Aleutian Islands feeding area before 
the salmon head south to North American 
streams, he maintained. 


The crabbing industry and the smoked 
oyster industry also are affected ad- 
versely by too heavy imports. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, a fishing port 
in my home county, Westport, landed 
never more than 28,000 dozen large 
Dunganess crab annually. There was 
little market for American caught and 
processed crab because Japan, prior to 
1942, was selling 85 percent of all the 
canned crab marketed in the United 
States. 

Japan biew herself out of the Ameri- 
can crab market at Pearl Harbor. A 
great demand developed for American 
caught and processed crab. Our Gov- 
ernment said, “food is a weapon of war” 
and encouraged fishermen to invest 
their life savings and to go into debt to 
buy fishing boats and gear and en- 
couraged others to open canneries. Be- 
cause the Japanese had blown them- 
selves out of the American market, our 
crab fishing business expanded until re- 
cently the landing at Westport were 
totaling about 300,000 dozen of these big 
crabs annually. The American crabbing 
industry at Westport grew into a million 
dollar one. ‘Today that industry is un- 
der constant threat from too heavy im- 
ports of foreign crab. It wants and 
needs quota limit relief. It will obtain 
in the Simpson bill the best chance of 
obtaining that relief. 

Another Pacific Northwest industry 
under constant threat of foreign compe- 
tition is that of filbert nut raising. 
Through the years many hundreds of 
orchardists have gone into this business 
in Lewis, Cowlitz, and Clark Counties of 
Washington and many of the counties of 
Oregon. 

It requires 7 years after planting for 
filbert trees to reach the nut-bearing 
stage. At times orchardists have worked 
for years to get their trees into nut pro- 
duction only to find that when their crop 
was ready for harvest some foreign 
nation had a surplus of these nuts and 
was dumping them onto the American 
market. In the Simpson bill filbert nut 
raisers will obtain their best chance for 
reasonable protection against the trag- 
edy of being faced with prices less than 
their cost of production. 
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We who are for the Simpson bill do 
not ask that all imports be shut off. On 
many types of imports we ask no curtail- 
ment of imports at all. In some special 
cases, however, where long established 
American industries are imperiled by 
imports of low-wage produced competing 
products we ask for the relief and protec- 
tion the Simpson bill will provide and 
which present law and the committee 
does not provide. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, noth- 
ing short of the economic health of the 
Free World is at stake. There is a rest- 
lessness all over the world which is focus- 
ing itself om trade opportunities. A 
withdrawn, insular trade policy, if em- 
braced by the United States, would fan 
into flames the disconent which now 
smoulders not only in Europe and Asia 
but also in the Western Hemisphere. 
Latin America is a very good case in 
point. A shutting off of imports is as 
well a shutting off of exports. Not only 
are the principles of free competition 
thus ravaged, but, in more immediate 
terms, this will mean increased unem- 
ployment among the healthy segment of 
our population which derives its liveli- 
hood from export trade. 

The substitute bill is a dangerous bill 
for, in addition to its other deficiencies, 
it virtually gives full authority to the 
Tariff Commission to establish the trade 
policies of this country. Should the 
President wish to change any of the 
Commission’s decisions other than in- 
creases, he would be required so to rec- 
ommend to Congress, and Congress must 
act within 60 days. 

The substitute likewise calls for ac- 
celerated procedures to increase tariff 
rates and to impose import quotas. 

Unless we can have more certainty in 
our trade policies, we cannot negotiate 
reciprocal trade agreements which would 
best serve our interests. I believe that a 
5-year extension of the President’s au- 
thority to enter into reciprocal tariff- 
cutting agreements is the only way to 
bring any stability whatsoever to our 
trading possibilities. ‘The 2-year exten- 
sion which is called for in the substitute, 
in addition to its other deficiencies, will 
produce more problems than it solves. 
The myth of our self-sufficiency has long 
since been exploded. Shortages of criti- 
cal material increase yearly. 

People are always startled to learn that 
we have to import, for example, 100 per- 
cent of our natural rubber, 100 percent of 
our tin, 100 percent of our industrial 
diamonds, 100 percent of our graphite, 
98 percent of our platinum metals, 80 
percent of our cobalt, 68 percent of our 
mercury, and so forth. No airplane or 
automobile could be made to work with- 
out imports. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the 
ledger. 

Our exports far exceed our imports. 
Both industry and agriculture in the 
United States must, and do, export to 
keep our economy alive and growing. 
Four million five hundred thousand 
American workers earn their living in 
export trade. The products of 40 million 
acres of American farmland 


cropland in the country. The United 
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States sells abroad chemicals, textiles, 
iron and steel, agricultural machinery, 
automobiles, trucks, and aircraft. 

Suppose, then, we wall in the United 
States by high protective tariffs. Whom 
are we protecting? Not American labor, 
not American industry, not the con- 
sumer. Who gains by protective tariffs 
is a small group who seek to be insulated 
from competition, a sort of subsidy for 
which the consumer ultimately pays. 
Actually, the equation is a simple one. 
If we do not buy from other countries, 
they will not buy from us. 

But let us suppose that, despite their 
unwillingness to buy from us when high 
tariffs are imposed on their own prod- 
ucts, these countries, nonetheless, feel 
they must have our products. If they 
do not earn the dollars by selling us their 
goods, where will they find the dollars to 
use for purchasing ours? Where, then, 
can they turn? To Red China? To Red 
Russia? You may be sure the tentacles 
of these nations are itching to clutch at 
the advantages offered by foreign trade. 
It would be a major victory for the Com- 
munists, and we shall have handed it 
over to them in the name of self-protec- 
tion. Can there be greater irony? 

No military pact, no treaty, can serve 
us if our trade policy evidences our eco- 
nomic isolation. We must ponder well 
what we do here today. This may be the 
turning point from which there will be 
no return. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, an 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
for the period of 5 years and a further 
grant of authority to the President for 
tariff reductions are absolute essentials 
in this year 1958. One very urgent rea- 
son for this extension is the current re- 
cession in the United States. Whether 
it will deepen or it is presently bottom- 
ing-out, are questions which no one can 
answer with certainty. One thing, how- 
ever, we can be sure of that is that, as 
has been said so often, 444 million Ameri- 
can jobs depend upon foreign trade. 
This year our exports have fallen off 
from the high peaks of early 1957. 
Should the American recession spread 
around the world, we may be sure our ex- 
ports will be further and far more deeply 
affected. There can be no doubt that 
that would mean joss of jobs for thou- 
sands of Americans. 

One of the best prospects we have for 
avoiding that kind of worldwide reces- 
sion is by a declaration to the world, 
through the passage of this Ways and 
Means Committee bill, that we are pre- 
pared to continue a gradual and careful 
reduction of our tariffs, that we are not 
retreating to protectionism, that the 
American market is not closed to those 
producers among our foreign friends and 
allies who can present newer and better 
products to the American consumer. 
The kind of confidence that such a dec- 
laration would instill in businessmen and 
governments around the world might 
well be the best antidote that could be 
prescribed for the incipient recession 
abroad. Other countries would be en- 
couraged to buy our exports. They 
would be encouraged to spend what dol- 
lars they have if we can give them the 
assurance that there will be ever- 
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increasing possibilities for earning more 
dollars in the future. This 5-year trade 
bill can have, in that respect, a tre- 
mendous psychological effect everywhere. 

We are told that in the midst of the 
recession, with substantial unemploy- 
ment, we should reserve the jobs we have 
by restriction of imports. As I have in- 
dicated, it seems to me that because we 
have a recession is a reason of very great 
force for doing precisely the opposite. 
Our best jobs, our highest paying jobs 
are in our exporting industries. Those 
are our growing industries, industries 
upon which we must depend for more 
jobs in the future. Our work force is 
growing daily. If these men and women 
are to find jobs, they must find them in 
expanding industries. 

We who favor a valid and adequate 
trade agreements extension are accused 
of every kind of softheadedness, of 
simple-minded idealism and addlepated 
one-worldism. Actually, the reverse is 
probably true. 

In the face of the strong and some- 
times vitriolic attacks of the high-tariff 
protectionists it takes a hardheaded 
and realistic person to continue to affirm 
support of this legislation. 

America will not grow without the 
spur of competition. New jobs will not 
be created without new products and 
new markets. This means economic ex- 
pansion. For that expansion legislation 
must be in a form and for a duration of 
time which will meet the urgent de- 
mands for economic security. 

Therefore I suggest to the Congress 
that it must turn its back on the nar- 
rowness and defeatism of a policy of 
trade restriction. Such a policy is retro- 
gression and this is an era when we can 
afford no retrogression. We shall be 
told, of course, that this substitute bill 
will not lead to further trade restric- 
tions, that all the trade agreements 
presently in force will remain in force, 
that no tariffs will be increased unless 
the industry concerned is threatened 
with serious injury. 

I submit that this is not true and can- 
not be true. The provisions of the sub- 
stitute bill are such as to unquestion- 
ably encourage applications to the Tariff 
Commission for higher rates of duty. 
Should the Congress pass this kind of 
a trade bill, inevitably the Tariff Com- 
mission would see the protectionist 
handwriting upon the wall. It would 
take no great subtlety for the tariff com- 
missioners to understand that in passing 
this substitute bill the sense of Congress 
would clearly be that tariffs should be 
higher. That sense would not be lost 
upon the Tariff Commission, we may be 
sure. 

In vain the President might try to 
stem the tide. We know, of course, that 
under the substitute bill no new trade 
agreements could, in practice, be nego- 
tiated even though they are authorized. 
A major question would be whether, in 
view of the very limited carryover au- 
thority provided in the bill, the President 
could make sufficient compensation to 
our trading partners for the tariffs he 
would have to raise and the import quo- 
tas he would have to impose, to prevent 
a complete breakdown of our system of 
trade agreements. 
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There can be no doubt of the effect 
that passage of this substitute bill would 
have upon the peoples of the world. 
What we would lose in terms of leader- 
ship, in terms of a general unraveling 
of the fabric of world trade, of loosening 
ef the bonds of Free World unity—these 
questions may go far beyond our present 
conceptions. 

It is proper at this point to state af- 
firmatively that this committee bill does 
not, of course, solve all of the problems 
of reciprocal trade. 

One of the creative statesmen of our 
day, whose talents are not being used at 
the moment for the benefit of the Na- 
tion, Adlai E. Stevenson, has made some 
concrete proposals for a worldwide re- 
examination of the mechanics of free 
trade. This proposal, or something very 
much like it, is long overdue. Certainly, 
it is a reasonable question whether our 
present policy sufficiently emphasizes the 
means of raising wages and standards of 
living in other countries, or even makes 
appreciable progress toward that day 
when all nations, within a limited basis, 
will be on equal, competitive terms in the 
production of goods and services. But 
the raising of these questions does not 
indicate the abandonment of a program 
so well proven in past experience and so 
necessary in light of the competition 
which totalitarian ideas are giving to 
the forces of freedom. 

In view of the Soviet economic and 
political offensive which has been so 
vigorously pressed around the world in 
the last 2 years how can we conceivably 
turn our backs on one of the most effec- 
tive programs we have to counter peace- 
fully this effort? We have recently 
passed an authorization bill for foreign 
aid exceeding $3 billion in cost to the 
United States taxpayers. It was neces- 
sary that we do this if only to meet the 
needs of our own security. We shall 
probably pass military appropriation 
bills this session exceeding $40 billion, 
for the same reason. How then, if it is 
sound, under the circumstances, to 
spend such sums to keep our Nation 
secure, is it unsound to continue a 

program which has served us 
so well for 24 years—so well in fact that 
our export trade rose from $2.1 billion 
in 1934 to $19.5 billion in 1957. How is 
it unsound in the face of the greatest 
economic, political and military threat 
our country has ever known? Let there 
be no mistake about it—the substitute 
bill is not a substitute, it is a reversal. 
Let us not delude ourselves that in ap- 
proving the Simpson bill we would be 
continuing the trade agreements pro- 
gram. We know we would not and the 
world knows we would not. 

And the world is watching carefully 
what we do here. The direction in 
which that great and historic develop- 
ment, the European Economic Com- 
munity will go, made up as it is of na- 
tions which are our closest friends and 
allies, depends very largely on the di- 
rection in which the United States Con- 
gress goes in this question of Trade 
Agreements extension. The Community 
will either turn inward upon itself, to- 
ward regional autarchy and self-suffi- 
ciency, or it will turn outward toward 
us and further strengthen the bonds of 
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mutual interdependence. It can easily 
become a third, and neutralist force in 
a world now dominated by the two 
giants, or it can become increasingly 
what we have sought to make it over 
the past 12 years, a Community of na- 
tions closely bound to us in mutual se- 
curity, mutual prosperity and mutual 
friendship. What we in the Congress 
do on this issue before us will have a far 
more critical effect on our future in 
the world than is pleasant to contem- 
plate under the circumstances. 

Equally ominous is the effect of a re- 
fusal on our part to continue the trade 
agreements program, on our relations 
with the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. We know, of course, there has 
been in the last few years a virtual revo- 
lution in awareness of the possibilities 
of material progress, among the peoples 
of three quarters of the globe. There is 
a rising consciousness of what can be 
achieved and a burning ambition—a de- 
mand to achieve it. The United States 
with its vast strength has responsibili- 
ties which it cannot shirk, to participate 
in the rapid development of these peo- 
ples—responsibilities which it cannot 
shirk if only because our very security is 
at stake. Any retreat now by the United 
States to protectionism in the field of 
international trade could only be in- 
terpreted in every capital around the 
world as a withdrawal from the race, as 
a declaration that the United States was 
not prepared to participate or to aid in 
the new economic revolution, that the 
field was being left to the Soviet. 

To make such a declaration or to so 
act on this trade issue that any nation 
or any people could believe that this was 
our implicit intention, is unthinkable. 
Let us make no mistake then and let us 
adopt this committee bill, in full recog- 
nition of the gravity of its implications 
for us all. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support H. R. 12591, a bill to ex- 
tend the President's authority to enter 
into trade agreements as proposed by 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I support this bill because I believe it 
will further and inspire our domestic 
economy, it will strengthen the econo- 
mies of the Free World nations, particu- 
larly those of the undeveloped countries, 
and will meet the threat of the economic 
warfare now being waged against us by 
the Soviet Union. 

Our trade program must prove to our 
friends in the world that we are alive 
to the possibilities of aggression by oppo- 
nents who cannot possibly offer the same 
concessions as we do. A challenge faces 
Congress to take a giant step and put 
our trade policy on the offensive as never 
before. 

A liberal trade policy systematized for 
@ long period of 5 years and buttressed 
with an additional 25-percent cut in tar- 
iffs will create a climate of optimism that 
can stimulate increased economic activ- 
ity to satisfy the world’s needs for trade 
and investment. Certainly the world will 
be better off if its activities can be di- 
rected into peaceful channels rather 
than in preparation for war. In my 
opinion, the time is ripe and opportune 
for an injection of hope for the future. 
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Too many of the neutral and newly cre- 
ated nations have come to believe that 
the Communist bloc is showing signs 
of superiority over the Western World 
and that inevitably there must come a 
gradual integration with that bloc. 
Even amongst our allied and friendly 
nations sentiment is building up to the 
effect that if the Soviets can prove su- 
perior in scientific matters, such as in- 
Lercontinental and outer-space missiles, 
sooner or later they themselves will be 
drawn into the orbit of the Soviet eco- 
nomic power. What finer weapon do we 
have to bind our friends together in this 
period of acute missile preparation than 
our trade act with its premise of en- 
hancing the prosperity of the Free World 
instead of contracting it? 

It is axiomatic that by not continuing 
our liberal trade policies we run the risk 
of causing our Free World friends to run 
into difficulties in their international 
transactions. Such difficulties will in- 
evitably lead to a slackening of the de- 
fense effort of the Free World and 
thereby cause even greater defense ex- 
penditures on our own home front. 

Allow me to state for a few moments 
what I conceive to be the basic concept 
of our trade agreements program. 

When Cordell Hull, who is the father 
of our reciprocal trade program, became 
interested in the whole field of foreign 
economic policy after World War I, he 
stated in 1919 that “the biggest factor in 
our domestic prosperity during the com- 
ing years will be our foreign trade.” 
Cordell Hull spoke much for an inter- 
change of ideas on trade so as to increase 
total imports and exports. But it was 
not until the lessons of the depression 
were learned, when economic stagnation 
forced the contraction of trade channels, 
that he was able to persuade Congress in 
1934 to initiate a policy of reciprocity in 
trade and asked that the United States 
take the first steps by reducing tariffs 
and trade barriers. 

Our lawmakers felt in 1930 that to 
combat the initial effects of the depres- 
sion our tariffs should be raised so as to 
prohibit excessive imports from other 
nations and to protect our domestic in- 
dustries. History proved how this high- 
est tariff in our domestic economic policy 
contracted our trade. Hull called this 
tariff an embargo act and stated that 
his philosophy of tariffs consisted of a 
competitive tariff. In elaborating on 
this competitive tariff aspect, Hull 
stated at the Montevideo Conference in 
1933 that an effective marketing and for- 
eign trade policy should be multilateral 
because nations are systematically inter- 

related and interdependent in an eco- 
nomic sense with the result that interna- 
tional cooperation is a fundamental 
necessity. He further stated that 
“mutually profitable markets could only 
be obtained by the liberalization of the 
commercial policies of other countries.” 
These sentiments gave rise to the re- 
ciprocal concept of our Trade Agree- 
ments Act.of 1934 under which Congress 
delegated authority to the President to 
cut tariffs so as to stimulate international 
trade and to make agreements with 
other nations on a reciprocal basis. 
: Initially, the express purpose of this 
action was that the largest trading na- 
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tion in the world would, by unilateral ac- 
tion, set an example which other nations 
could follow and it was hoped that this 
action might result in ever-increasing 
trade between nations. It can be said 
that the results of this action initiated 
in 1934 has been nothing short of spec- 
tacular. This act has been renewed and 
extended 10 times and is the keynote of 
our foreign economic policy. 

Our current debate centers around the 
fact whether the act should be extended 
for 5 years and whether any crippling 
amendments concerning quotas should 
be allowed. Our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has held extended hearings on 
the President’s proposals for extending 
this Trade Agreements Act and has rec- 
ommended that the act be extended in 
the form as asked by the administration 
with the amendment that whenever the 
President does not see fit to follow the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in certain instances, we, in Con- 
gress, will have the opportunity to over- 
ride his veto by a two-third majority 
and institute remedial measures if it is 
proved to our satisfaction that excessive 
importations of a certain product tend 
to hurt a domestic industry producing 
like or competitive products. This is in 
opposition to those trade groups who as- 
sert that they are being hurt excessively 
and exerting enormous pressure on us as 
Members of Congress to hamstring this 
one program on which much of our for- 
eign economic policy depends. In the 
light of our leadership, friendship, and 
assistance being rendered to the world 
in peaceful measures, I think at this 
time it would be most inopportune to 
vitiate our friendly trading program and 
substitute something which cannot but 
lead to retaliatory measures by others, 
even by some of our best allies. 

The legislation which we are currently 
discussing will largely determine the role 
which our United States industry will 
play in the expanding world trade and 
will substantially affect the overall eco- 
nomic, political, and military relations 
of this country with other nations, not 
only of the Free World, but also of the 
state-dominated policies of the Soviet 
bloc. I am convinced that seldom has 
any issue so loaded with potential inter- 
national repercussions come before us 
and an issue which we will have to settle 
before the act expires on June 30 of this 
year. 

I say that if we want to take the easy 
way out we can allow ourselves to be so 
influenced by a minority of opponents 
and by the pressure of a limited number 
of industries. I agree that some indus- 
tries are hurt by excessive imports, but 
our President, with the advice of the 
Tariff Commission, has the procedures 
to alleviate the injury and to prevent 
harm to our domestic industries. It is 
easy to adduce reasons why we should 
not take a step that may cause some 
continuing hardship for certain domes- 
tic industries but, on the other hand, 
this step taken in the national interest 
will enhance our prestige abroad, will 
make many small nations currently feel- 
ing insecure under Soviet pressure know 
that we are their friends and, at the 
same time not cause us to cripple inter- 
national trade by amendments which in 
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the long run cannot redound to our own 
benefit. 

In fact, the hearings before the Boggs 
subcommittee stressed the demand by 
certain vociferous minorities as well as 
by the protectionists bloc in our coun- 
try that the act should not be renewed 
at all or if renewed that Presidential au- 
thority be so curtailed that his final ac- 
tion in our national interest cannot be 
on behalf of all citizens but, will be in- 
fluenced on behalf of certain groups only. 
Much is said of returning to Congress the 
power to intervene in tariffs. This pow- 
er is guaranteed in this act because we, 
the legislators, will certainly be able to 
override any Presidential veto if no tariff 
relief should be granted to specific in- 
dustries. In fact, this relief is stronger 
than any relief given during the last 25 
years—namely, tariffs may be raised 50 
percent above the level existing in 1934. 
The present law sets January 1, 1954 as 
the base date. The protectionist bloc, I 
am sure, cannot ask for more than that. 

Finally, may I state my belief that our 
American economy is a competitive 
economy and that this is the secret of 
our enormous success. We are living in 
a consumer-directed economy which is 
the reason why it is the rickest in the 
world. The man who buys is the one 
who calls the tune and the American 
consumer likes competition. We are also 
not self-sufficient because many strate- 
gic materials must be imported and if 
we fail to follow the course ot expanding 
trade these very materials needed by our 
expanding economy may be cut off by 
retaliatory measures by other nations. 
We cannot afford to let protectionism 
strike at the very roots of our own in- 
terests in the world and in the peace of 
the world. In my opinion, our most 
overriding world interest is peace and 
peace historically travels the route of 
trade. If our commercial arteries are 
choked then the economic causes of war 
find a ripe breeding ground. 

As far as I am concerned, this Trade 
Agreements Act is one of the best meth- 
ods we have of achieving prosperity in 
peace and that to extend this peace we 
must renew our Trade Agreements Act 
because under it we increase the chances 
of the world to achieve better standards 
of prosperity and levels of living. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, the 
term “reciprocal trade” has a beautiful 
sound, and it really is a splendid idea. I 
favor it strongly. But, when we talk 
about reciprocal trade we should know 
what we are talking about. The word 
“reciprocal” means, according to Web- 
ster, “mutual” or something that is 
Bese: felt, shown, or the like, by both 
sides.” 

I submit there is nothing reciprocal 
in the bill which the House Ways and 
Means Committee has put before us to- 
day. I intend to vote for the substitute 
bill by Representative Simpson and 
others. I earlier introduced a similar 
bill. That measure would require some 
reciprocity in world trade. I urge my 
colleagues to vote down the committee 
bill which in my opinion would make 
possible even greater injury to some of 
our most important industries. It would 
add to, rather than lessen, world tensions. 
It would weaken the power of the Nation 
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to defend itself against the forces which 
would destroy us by any means at their 
command. Let us not contribute to our 
downfall by enacting measures that 
would further weaken our power to re- 
sist. 
There are many arguments that could 
be made against a continuation of pres- 
ent trade policies, which have brought 
many industries to the brink of disaster, 
and threaten loss of business and jobs 
in many more. I would like to direct 
your attention particularly to the lead 
and zinc industry. 

We in Wisconsin are justifiably proud 
of our dairy and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, but the State is important also for 
its mineral resources. In 1956 some 45 
million pounds of zinc were mined in 
Wisconsin, but the sharp drop in price 
due to low-wage-produced imports, has 
virtually demoralized the industry Last 
year all of the domestic mines in the 
country produced about 425,000 tons of 
zinc, but imports were 792,000 tons—the 
highest on record, and almost double the 
domestic production. 

The lead tariff had been reduced 50 
percent in 1943. Tariff was removed 
completely in 1948; reinstated at the 
1943 level in 1949; returned to the pre- 
1943 level in 1951, and later that year to 
the 1943 level; removed completely in 
1952, and now reinstated at the 1943 
level. 

Zinc tariffs were reduced 20 percent in 
1939; 38 percent in 1943; 20 percent in 
1951; abolished completely and then re- 
instated at the 1943 level in 1952. 

Now we are asked to provide authority 
for still further reductions. This, mind 
you, for vital mineral products without 
which we could not maintain our na- 
tional defense. If forced to depend on 
foreign sources, through the destruction 
of our domestic industry by ruinous for- 
eign competition, we would be in an 
alarming position. 

The lead and zine miners of Peru and 
other countries who are taking our lead 
and zinc markets work at starvation 
wages as compared with American min- 
ers. Our wage and hour laws, employ- 
ment compensation, social security, and 
other measures protect domestic miners 
from unfair competition among the sev- 
eral producing States. These laws pro- 
tect against sweatshop conditions within 
the country, but they have no effect on 
cheaply produced imports. Employment 
in lead-zinc mining has been cut in half 
since 1952. Should we permit it to be 
cut still further? 

Let me quote from the minority report 
on the committee bill—page 55: 

Our Nation’s first line of defense is its 
production. With political instability char- 
acterizing at least half of the Free World, 
our Nation cannot adopt a policy which 
would increase our dependence on foreign 
sources for strategic or defense materials. 
Present policies encourage the maximum use 
of overseas production and the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958 would acceler- 
ate and broaden this policy. It would be 


folly for the people of the United States to 
permit any such thing. 


The only sane approach to the cheap 
import problem is a tariff structure that 
will permit our industries to compete 
fairly in world markets. Our industries 
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cannot be expected to live and provide 
their employees with continued high 
wages, if they are undersold in our mar- 
kets by a flood of goods produced under 
the low-wage standards of such countries 
as Peru, Japan, and others. 

With the present legislative situation, 
the most advantageous step we can take 
is to vote for the Simpson-Dorn-Davis- 
Bailey substitute to the committee bill. 

The argument is often used that under 
the reciprocal trade agreements we dis- 
pose of huge amounts of agricultural 
products. This is not true. Those sur- 
plus agricultural products are handled 
under the authority granted under Pub- 
lic Law 480, which has nothing to do with 
the reciprocal trade agreements. 

I shall vote for the bill if the Simpson 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr, DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, on an issue which has generated 
as much controversy as reciprocal trade, 
it is perhaps inevitable that a great 
many inaccuracies should be circulated, 
in innocence or in guile. The erroneous 
implication which I want to nail at this 
time is that anyone who indulges in res- 
ervations about our present trade pro- 
gram—as here represented by the com- 
mittee bill—is opposed to reciprocal 
trade. 

As one who holds such reservations 
strongly, I specifically deny that implica- 
tion. I do so as one who has voted, ad- 
mittedly with increasing reluctance, for 
each extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act which I have been in Congress. 

But in past sessions, and again in this 
session, I have sought to amend the act 
to correct a glaring weakness. My 
amendment would have given Congress 
the final authority when the Tariff Com- 
mission, through escape clause investi- 
gation, finds that a concession made by 
the executive branch is crippling a do- 
mestic industry. 

The point I want to emphasize is that 
this proposal would not add to the Trade 
Agreements Act one iota of protection 
for domestic industry that is not already 
in the act. Its only objective is to give 
effect to those safeguards which are in 
the existing act but which are being 
completely ignored in 2 cases out of 
3. Is it being an opponent of re- 
ciprocal trade to try to make the act 
work as it was intended? 

Now a similar provision is offered us 
in the Simpson-Davis-Bailey-Dorn bill, 
which I support in the hope that I thus 
can again vote for extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

As much as I am impressed by the 
importance, to ourselves and other free- 
dom-loving nations, of an ever-expand- 
ing trade program, it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that our present 
trade policies are at or past the point 
of diminishing returns: not only the 
point where the overall economy of the 
United States begins to weaken, but 
where it weakens faster than its trade 
partners take on strength, to the overall 
detriment of the Free World in its strug- 
gle to remain free. 

It is one more case where we must 
regretfully conclude that we cannot have 
our cake and eat it, too. Along with all 
the advantages of liberal foreign trade 
policies there are disadvantages, and 
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when the disadvantages begin to out- 
weigh the advantages, it is time to adapt 
those policies to meet the situation. 

There are few of us in this House who 
do not have reason to be acutely aware 
of what those disadvantages are. Where 
short years ago only an occasional in- 
dustry—lead-zine mining was the major 
one—was being seriously injured by for- 
eign imports, now there are few corners 
of our country where one or more indus- 
tries are not suffering the import 
miseries. These are not infant industries 
struggling for a foothold: most of them 
are long-established industries of the 
type upon which our country’s leader- 
ship and greatness was built. 

Neither are they so-called uneconom- 
ical industries,” unless it is uneconomical 
to pay an American worker a living wage. 
We have all heard numerous specific 
examples of how foreign sources can 
undersell American manufacturers of 
equivalent products; let me add one 
more. Recently, United Park City Mines 
Co. had occasion to call for bids on 20- 
pound rail, f. o. b. Keetley, Utah, in 40- 
ton carload quantities. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. could de- 
liver the rail from our neighboring 
State at $9.02 per hundredweight. A 
German firm offered to deliver the rail 
at Keetley for $7.55 a hundred, 

Are our American steel plants one of 
those outmoded, uneconomic industries 
which, according to some sources, should 
be weeded out of the American econ- 
omy? And where in the world, inciden- 
tally, are there more efficient, modern 
mechanized copper mining operations 
than those in our Western States where 
thousands of American miners have been 
laid off or put on a reduced workweek 
because of a production surplus which 
had its origins in our present trade 
policy? 

This weakening process of our domes- 
tic economy grows deeper as it grows 
wider. We simply cannot at one and 
the same time maintain the highest wage 
and living standards in the world; tax 
our workers and businesses to the limit, 
and still compete with the rest of the 
world on a dog-eat-dog basis. 

In theory, the Reciprocal Trade Act 
does not allow the serious damage to 
American industries which we have wit- 
nessed. When the Tariff Commission, 
after due investigation, finds that a com- 
plaining industry is being so injured by 
imports, it recommends steps to be taken 
to modify the trade agreement which 
has resulted in the injury. 

Unfortunately, whether those recom- 
mendations are followed is left up to the 
same persons who made the trade agree- 
ments in the first place. The results 
were inevitable. The escape clause is 
rarely invoked. The Tariff Commission 
and the escape clause procedure have 
been set aside as so much window 
dressing. > 

To date, the Tariff Commission has 
recommended escape action 30 times, and 
only 10 times has the President then in 
‘office invoked any part of the recom- 
mendation. One case—lead and zinc, on 
which the Commission made a unani- 
mous finding of serious injury—is pend- 
ing, but the most hopeful eyes and ears 
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have found no hint that favorable action 
will be taken. 

The remedy contained in the Simpson 
bill can be objected to only on the 
grounds that the escape clause might be 
invoked too often, a supposition that 
either the escape clause is intended to be 
ignored, or that the Tariff Commission is 
in fact a High Tariff Commission. 

The record does not support the latter 
assumption. Since provision for the 
escape clause was made in our trade act, 
the Tariff Commission has received 87 
applications for investigation, 6 of which 
were dismissed at the applicant's request, 
and 4 of which are pending. Out of the 
other 77 cases, the Commission made a 
majority finding of serious injury in only 
25 and in 5 others the Commission di- 
vided evenly a situation in which the 
Chief Executive can take either recom- 
mendation. In each of these five cases 
he decided against remedial action. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the basic 
question we are facing here is how far 
we can go toward a free trade policy 
without seriously impairing the economy 
of the United States. I urge adoption of 
the Simpson bill as the only course avail- 
able to us for continuing the beneficial 
aspects of our reciprocal trade program 
without wrecking our economy in the 
process, 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the merits and demerits of 
the bill before us and the proposed sub- 
stitute have been debated at great 
length. I do not propose to enter into 
those arguments at the moment other 
than to say that I believe it would be 
disastrous to American business if we 
adopt the policy proposed in the Simp- 
son substitute. 

The tariff question is a great historic 
issue that has divided our country down 
through the years. I am greatly disap- 
pointed today when I see so many of 
my Southern colleagues turning aside 
from the leadership of the great states- 
men of our section down through the 
years. For the benefit of my colleagues 
and anyone else who might be interested, 
I would like to include in the RECORD 
some selections from statements on the 
tariff issue made, first of all, by that 
greatest spokesman for the South, John 
C. Calhoun, and then by a series of great 
Mississippians who have previously served 
in the Congress—Jefferson Davis, James 
Z. George, Lucius Q. C. Lamar, John 
Sharp Williams, and Pat Harrison. 

On a great issue like this, I think it is 
sound and proper to turn to the counsel 
of these great statesmen of the past who 
fought for the basic interests of our 
country, the South, and Mississippi. 

Masterpieces on the Tariff, Copeland; 
quoting John C. Calhoun, pages 37-38: 

“The Federal Government has, by an ex- 


press provision of the Constitution, the right 
to lay on imposts. The State (South Caro- 
lina) has never denied or resisted this right, 
nor even thought of so doing. The Govern- 
ment has, however, not been contented with 
exercising this power as she had a right to 
do, but has gone a step beyond it by laying 
imposts, not for revenue, but for protection. 
This the State considers as an unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power—highly injurious 
‘and oppressive to her and the other staple 
States—and has, accordingly, met with the 
most determined resistance. I do not in- 
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tend to enter, at this time, into argument 
as to the unconstitutionality of the protec- 
tive system. It is not necessary. It is suf- 
ficient that the power is nowhere granted; 
and that, from the journals of the conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution, it 
would seem that it was refused. In sup- 
port of the journals I might cite the state- 
ment of Luther Martin, which has already 
been referred to, to show that the conven- 
tion, so far from conferring the power on 
the Federal Government, left to the State 
the right to impose duties on imports with 
the express view of enabling the several 
States to protect their own manufactures, 
Notwithstanding this, Congress has as- 
sumed, without any warrant from the Con- 
stitution, the right of exercising this most 
important power, and has so exercised it as 
to impose a ruinous burden on the labor 
and capital of the State, by which her re- 
sources are exhausted, the enjoyment of her 
citizens curtailed, the means of education 
contracted, and all her interests essentially 
and injuriously affected.” 

John C. Calhoun in the United States Sen- 
ate, on the passage of the tariff bill, August 
5, 1842: 

“No two things, Senators, are more differ- 
ent than duties for revenue and protection. 
They are as opposite as light and darkness. 
The one is friendly, and the other hostile, 
to the importation of the article on which 
they may be imposed. Revenue seeks not to 
exclude or diminish the amount imported; 
on the contrary, if that should be the result, 
it neither designed nor desired it. While it 
takes, it patronizes; and patronizes, that it 
may take more. It is the reverse, in every 
respect, with protection. It seeks, directly, 
exclusion or diminution. It is the desired 
result; and if it fails in that, it fails in its 
object. 

* » . * „ 


“I am now, Senators, brought to the im- 
portant question, why should such a bill 
pass? Who asks for it, and on what ground? 
It comes ostensibly from the manufacturing 
interest. I say ostensibly; for I shall show, 
in the sequel, that there are other and more 
powerful interests among its advocates and 
supporters. And on what grounds do they 
ask it. It is on that of protection. Protec- 
tion against what? Against violence, oppres- 
sion, or fraud? If so, Government is bound 
to afford it, if it comes within the sphere of 
its powers, cost what it may. It is the object 
for which Government is instituted; and if 
it fails in that, it fails in the highest point 
of duty. No; it is against neither violence, 
oppression, nor fraud. There is no complaint 
of being disturbed in property or pursuits, or 
of being defrauded out of the proceeds of 
industry. Against what, then, is protection 
asked? It is against low prices. The manu- 
facturers complain that they cannot afford 
to carry on their pursuits at prices as low 
as at present; and that, unless they can get 
higher, they must give up manufacturing. 
The evil, then, is low prices; and what they 
ask of Government is to give them higher. 
But how do they ask it to be done? * * * 
By putting down competition, by the imposi- 
tion of taxes on the products of others, so as 
to give them the exclusion of the market, or 
at least a decided advantage over others, and 
thereby enable them to sell at higher prices. 
Stripped of all disguise, this is their request; 
and this they call protection. Protection, 
indeed. Call it tribute, levy, exaction, mo- 
nopoly, plunder; or, if these be too harsh, call 
it charity, assistance, aid—anything rather 
than protection, with which it has not a 
feature in common, 

* . Ld * * 


“There never yet has been devised a 
scheme * * * however unjust or oppressive, 
for which plausible reasons could not be 
found; and few have been so prolific of such 
as that under consideration. Among them, 
one of the most plausible is, that the com- 
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petition, which is asked to be excluded, is 
that of foreigners. The competition is rep- 
resented to be between home and foreign in- 
dustry; and he who opposes what is asked, is 
held up as a friend to foreign, and the enemy 
to home industry; and is regarded as very 
little short of being a traitor to his country. 
I take issue on the fact. I deny that there is, 
or can be, any competition between home 
and foreign industry, but through the latter; 
and assert that the real competition, in all 
cases, is, and must be, between one branch of 
home industry and another. To make good 
the position taken, I rely on a simple fact, 
which none will deny—that imports are re- 
ceived in exchange for exports. From that, it 
follows if there be no export trade, there will 
be no import trade. It is, then, not the im- 
ports, but the exports which are exchanged 
for them, and without which they would not 
be introduced at all, that causes, in reality, 
the competition. It matters not how low the 
wages of other countries may be, and how 
cheap their productions, if we have no ex- 
ports, they cannot compete with ours. 

“The real competition, then, is with that 
industry which produces the articles for ex- 
port. * It is, in fact, a warfare on the 
part of the manufacturing industry, and 
those which are associated with it, against 
the export industry of the community, and 
those associated with it. 


“But, it was asked, what is to be done? 
What course does true policy require, to give 
the highest possible impulse to the industry 
and prosperity of the country, including 
manufactures and all? I answer, the very 
reverse of that proposed by this bill. Instead 
of looking to the home market, and shaping 
all our policy to secure that, we must look 
to the foreign, and shape it to secure that. 

“We have, Senators, reached a remarkable 
point in the progress of civilization. * * * 
The result has been a wonderful increased 
facility of producing all articles of sup- 
ply. * * * It results, that no people, re- 
stricted to the home market, can, in the 
present advanced state of the useful arts, rise 
to greatness and wealth by manufacturers. 
For that purpose, they must compete suc- 
cessfully for the foreign market, in the 
younger, less advanced, and less civilized 
countries. This necessity for more enlarged 
and freer intercourse between the older, 
more advanced, and more civilized nations, 
and the younger, less advanced, and less 
civilized, at a time when the whole globe is 
laid open to our knowledge * * * is one of 
the mighty means ordained by Providence to 
spread population, light, civilization, and 
prosperity, far and wide over its entire sur- 
face. 

“The great problem, then, is, how is the 
foreign market to be commanded? I an- 
swer, by the reverse means proposed in order 
to command the home market—low, instead 
of high duties; and a sound currency, fixed, 
stable, and as nearly as possible on the level 
with the general currency of the world.” 

Jefferson Davis, July 21, 1846 (Vicksburg 
Sentinel); Davis, Letters, Papers, and 
Speeches, volume 1, pages 52-53: 

“An analysis of the votes upon the bill to 
regulate anew the duties upon imports will 
show that its main support was derived from 
the agricultural and exporting States. To 
these in a pecuniary view it was the measure 
of highest importance. But whilst I re- 
joice in it for such consideration, because 
tending to advance the great staple interest 
of our State, and thus to promote the pros- 
perity of all industry among us, I am not 
less gratified at it as a measure of political 
reform. In adopting the ad valorem rule 
and restricting its operation to the revenue 
limit, the great principle of taxing in pro- 
portion to the benefits conferred is more 
nearly approximated, and the power to lay 
duties is directed to the purpose of raising 
money, for which alone it was conferred in 
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the constitution of our confederacy. Thus it 
was by the fathers of our Republic 
in the first tariff enacted under the Federal 
Constitution; when for the benefit it would 
confer upon American producers and manu- 
facturers they chose to raise revenue by im- 
posts rather than direct taxation. Since 
then, as in the bill of 1842, (to be substituted 
by that lately passed through the House of 
Representatives), the collection of revenue 
has been the subordinate; the benefit to par- 
ticular classes, the main object of duties. 
And the extent to which this was pursued 
was concealed by specific duties and minima 
valuations—rendering the law unintelligible 
on its face, and in many cases wholly pro- 
hibitory in its operation—destroying reve- 
nue but leaving taxation. A tariff for pro- 
tection” must discriminate against the nec- 
essaries of life to favor manufactures in a 
rude or infant state; a tariff for revenue may, 
and generally would, impose its highest du- 
ties upon luxuries, for reasons so just and 
equalizing in their practical effects, that one 
could have no inducement to conceal the 
policy or shrink from its avowal. 

“Commercial changes and the wants or su- 
perfluities of the treasury must require oc- 
casional modification in the rate duties upon 
imports; but a salutary check is held by the 
people so long as all modifications are made 
by changing the rate percent on enumerated 
articles, by which it is seen at once what tax 
is imposed upon consumption, and whether 
or not the limit of revenue is passed. 

“I trust we shall never again witness the 
spectacle, so revolting to every idea of self- 
government, of a law in which, by specific 
duties and minima valuations, the purpose 
and effect is as absolutely concealed as in the 
edicts of the ancient tyrant, which were writ- 
ten in a hand so small and hung so high as 
to be illegible to those upon whom they were 
to operate.” 

James Z. George, United States Senate, 
February 5, 1883; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 14, part 3, 47th Congress, 2d session, 
page 2092: 

“That is exactly the way I look upon this 
protective tariff. I regard the taxing power 
of the Government as having been given 
for the equal and common benefit of all the 
people of this country; that it shall not be 
used for the purpose of advancing one in- 
terest at the expense of another. I say 
when you do this you usurp power not 
granted to you by the Constitution. I say, 
in addition to that, that try however hon- 
estly you may to make a fair and equal 
division of the benefits under the protec- 
tive system, you cannot do it, Then I in- 
sist if I am overruled as I have been in this 
matter and we sit here for weeks and weeks 
simply dividing out the benefits of this 
power among the great interests of this 
country—I insist when you determine to 
do that, you shall divide them all around 
equally; you shall give every man his fair 
chance, every interest a just share, and if 
there be an interest in this country, as 
there is, that cannot receive its due share 
of the benefits of the taxing power by a 
protective duty, I insist that you give it a 
bounty to make your action fair. Give the 
cotton planter a bounty on his cotton; give 
the wheatgrower a bounty on his wheat; 
give the corngrower a bounty on his corn, 
and you cannot do this work fairly in any 
other way.” 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar, United States Sen- 
ate, February 7, 1883; CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 14, part 3, 47th Congress, 2d 
session, page 2194: 

“Now, sir, the avowed object of the pro- 
tective system is to counteract the superior 
attractiveness of agricultural industry and 
to divert capital and labor from it into 
manufactures, It is not protection against 
the competition of foreign pauper labor 
that the duties are levied, but against the 
competition of our own home agricultural 
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industry. It is the competition of the in- 
dustry which produces our exports, and 
which brings back imports in exchange, 
against which this tariff system is designed 
to operate, and hence its effects have never 
failed to arrest the increase of the produc- 
tion of wealth by means of agriculture, and 
to cause the profits earned in the field to 
be paid out to the forge and the mill,” 

John Sharp Williams, United States Sen- 
ate, April 24, 1922; CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 62, part 6, page 5901: 

“Mr. President, some time ago I said upon 
the floor that I saw but one way to do what 
a great many Americans seem to want to 
do—isolate ourselves—and that was some- 
how or other to exterminate the popula- 
tions of the other countries of the world, 
to get rid of them, and to get rich by swap- 
ping jackknives among ourselves. We can- 
not do that. I do not care about the par- 
ticular items of taxation under this bill; it 
is the general principle involved about 
which I am concerned; the utter stupidity, 
the utter stultification of attempting to 
carry on a profitable international com- 
merce without permitting the other nations 
to sell us much of anything by making it 
too expensive for our suffering consumers 
to buy much of anything. 

* * * * * 

“How are you going to benefit a man who 
cannot sell his cotton, and his wheat, and 
his corn, and his other commodities, be- 
cause the man, who under normal condi- 
tions takes the surplus in foreign commerce 
and buys it cannot now buy because he has 
neither cash nor credit, by saying to him, 
We close our markets almost hermetically 
to your products, to the fruits of your labor, 
to the only thing in the world with which 
you can either pay or buy’? Must not my 
cotton, then, year by year sell for less be- 
cause its price is fixed by the price of the 
surplus in the world’s market? Must not 
the wheat of the Senator from North Da- 
kota sell for less and less the longer this 
condition exists for the same reason, al- 
though not in the same degree. 

— . . * . 

“What does this bill purport to do? It 
purports to protect manufacturer, agricul- 
turist, everybody in the United States. Mr. 
President, in the first place, no bill is pos- 
sible for human ingenuity to draft which 
can protect everybody without at the same 
time taxing everybody. If you protect me 
just as much as you do the Senator from 
North Dakota, and if you protect the wheat 
of the Senator from North Dakota and my 
cotton in no higher measure than you pro- 
tect the products of the manufacturer of 
Massachusetts, and if you protect the min- 
ing properties of the West and of Pennsyl- 
yania to exactly the same extent that you 
protect the textile products of Massachu- 
setts and the agricultural products of North 
Dakota and of Mississippi, then you have 
drawn up a bill which results in what? 
Merely in swapping dollars, minus the cost 
of administering the law; that is all.” 

John Sharp Williams, United States Sen- 
ate, May 16, 1922: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 62, part 7, pages 7043-7044: 

“There have been various theories of what 
a protective triff ought to be. All of them 
have been wrong, because there ought not 
to be any protective tariff at all. A man who 
cannot make his living by the sweat of his 
brow or the ingenuity of his intellect or the 
inventiveness of his genius ought not to ap- 
peal to the Government to frame its laws so 
as to give him an advantage over the for- 
eigner who has intellect, who has genius, or 
who has productive capacity. There is only 
one excuse ever given that has justified a pro- 
tective duty upon any article, and that was 
the excuse given by John C. Calhoun. The 
things absolutely necessary for self-defense 
in war ought to be protected to the extent 
of giving an opportunity to produce them 80 
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that the country should not be defenseless 
in war. That is the only reason ever 
given for a protective duty upon any sub- 
ject matter. The balance of it is bare beg- 
gary, a bare confession of pauperism, a bare 
admission that the man asking it is unable 
to make his own living in competition with 
the world, 
. * . . . 

“Then there is the old idea of protecting 
infant industries. The only trouble about 
that is that the industries got to be older 
than the idea itself after a while and that 
some of them never did become of adult age. 
I do not know of any that ever have from 
the beginning of time reached adult age, 
from sugar in Louisiana down to cotton goods 
up in Massachusetts, 

“They start with the idea of being raised 
on the bottle while they are very young, but 
they insist upon increasing the size of the 
bottle and the richness of the milk as they 


grow older. That is true as to every one of 
them. 
* . . . * 


“With the world owing us $11 billion—a 
world that has neither cash nor credit where- 
with to pay; having nothing but commodi- 
ties; nothing but the things that it can pro- 
duce on the farm or in the factory or in the 
mine—we are confronted with this bill which 
says to them, in effect: ‘It is true you have 
no cash, and it is true you have but little 
credit, and what credit you have we must 
extend, for the balance of the world cannot 
extend it, because it has not the financial 
ability, and if we extend it we must extend 
it on security, and you have no security. It 
is true that the only way you can pay is 
from the produce of the farm and the mine 
and the workshop. We decline to let you 
pay in that way. We isolate ourselves from 
your products and your products from us. 
What we demand is a pound of flesh, and we 
will not have any blood with it, either; it 
must be pure, unadulterated flesh—gold flesh. 
We are standing upon a mountain of gold, 
and we do not want it to get away from us. 

We do not want to pay you anything; 
we want to trade with you in the way of 
having you buy all that we produce at a good 
profit, without having to buy anything from 
you, whether with or without profit. We are 
going to shut you out of our market to the 
very fullest extent of our ability.’ That is 
the situation. 

“Mr. President, I always did scorn to go 
into the details of the rates of one tariff bill 
as compared with another. It was always 
sufficient for me to know that a rate was 
high enough to give some citizen of the 
United States, through the exercise of the 
taxing power, an unfair advantage over the 
great body of the American consumers, 

* . * * » 


“How in the name of commonsense are we 
going to increase our trade with the world 
by shutting off their products in our market? 
How in the name of commonsense are we 
going to increase the ability of our debtors 
to pay us their honest debts by declining to 
take the products which are the fruit of the 
sweat of their brow and the result of their 
intellectual ingenuity? Now, how? 

Mr. President, there have been parties in 
this country, there have been parties in other 
countries, who in the presence of great 
emergencies have made asses of themselves, 
and I do not say this with a particle of bad 
feeling, because there is nothing personal in 
it. I merely say that the party in all the 
history of the world which, faced by a given 
situation inviting human solution of world- 
wide, human problems, has made the greatest 
ass of itself, is the present existing Republi- 
can Party. Faced with a deficient Treasury, 
faced with debtors that cannot pay us, faced 
with a bankrupt world, faced with restless 
labor and restless social conditions all over 
Europe and Asia, and partially in America, 
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faced with a fluctuating exchange, called 
upon to solve these problems, they do it how? 
_ “Faced with an unstable exchange growing 
out of the fact that all trade is one way, 
called upon to solve that problem, how do 
they undertake to do it? By saying to the 
debtor: ‘We will not let you pay in anything 
except cash. We cannot give you credit un- 
less you give security, and you have none, or 
but litttle,’ and by saying to a world where 
there is immense unemployment of labor: 
“Your salvation, it is true, lies in the re- 
employment of your labor, in making things 
and growing things and doing things with a 
profitable result, so that out of the product 
of your labor you can get cash or credit; we 
know all that, but we refuse to receive the 
products of your labor. You are nothing but 
foreigners.’ 

“Mr. President, what is the use of entering 
into details about a thing of this sort. * * * 
It is world-wide. You cannot get rid of it. 
There is only one way to solve it, and that is 
by mutual helpfulness; and if you attempt 
to isolate yourselves, not only politically but 
economically and every other way, how can 

help the other fellow to meet his 
obligations.” 

Pat Harrison, United States Senate, May 
17, 1934; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 78, 
part 8, pages 8987-8994: 

„One should never put himself in the ‘I 
told you so’ class, but this Chamber still 
echoes with the warnings made by some 
of us when the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
was under discussion here. Not only did 
we point out with prophetic vision the dis- 
astrous effect of increasing tariff duties, but 
we buttressed our appeals and prophecies 
with the views of the leading economists of 
the country. 

“The proportion of the total international 
trade of the world enjoyed by the United 
States has declined more since 1929 than 
that of any of the 11 leading commercial 
countries. In respect to exports, the propor- 
tion enjoyed by 8 of the 11 leading coun- 
tries has, indeed, increased. Thus, Germany 
im 1929 enjoyed 9.72 percent of the total 
world exports. In 1932 the figure had in- 
creased to 10.7 percent. In France the cor- 
responding figures were 6.95 percent and 
6.08 percent. The United States in the 
meantime had dropped from 15.61 percent 
in 1929 to 12.39 percent in 1932. If imports 
and exports are combined, Great Britain, 
whose export trade suffered a decline, in- 
creased relatively from 13.04 percent to 13.38 
percent, while the United States declined 
from 13.83 percent to 10.92 percent. These 
figures tell a startling story. Had the United 
States maintained the proportion of world 
trade which it enjoyed in 1929, its imports 
and exports in 1932 would have been greater 
than the actual figures by more than $750 
million. That is something to give us con- 
cern, 

“In 1929 the international trade of the 
United States amounted to $9,640,000,000; 
in 1933 it had shrunk to $3,124,000,000. 

“Illustrations of this sort might be mul- 
tiplied. But no matter what they are based 
on, or from what source they are taken, the 
result is essentially the same: the United 
States has led the world in the universal 
loss of international trade—a loss more com- 
plete than what history records to have been 
the case in any other economic depression. 

“These cold facts form a compelling rea- 
son for passing the bill (Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act) which is now before the 
Senate. If ever reason dictated a clear 
course, this is the time. 

“The enactment of the bill into law should 
mean increased trade; and only by increased 
trade can the full capacity of our indus- 
‘tries which produce a surplus for export be 
profitably employed. It means freight for 
our railroads and ships. It means traffic for 
our ports. It means increased business in 
all activities which serve trade. All these 
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propositions together mean increased em- 
ployment, increased business, and a return 
of industrial and agricultural stability. 

“We cannot shut out imports without at 
the same time shutting in potential exports, 
And when we do that we are reducing the 
standard of living of our people, throwing 
out of use untold acreage of productive soil, 
requiring the transfer of whole populations 
from their homes and from the scenes of 
their present activities to new and presum- 
ably less profitable employment in other 
sections. When you recall that the vast 
and important industries in this country, 
both agricultural and manufacturing, would 
have to curtail their operation and close 
down in some cases as much as three-fifths 
of their production if international trade 
should be cut off, you will appreciate the 
beneficial effect which must come from the 
stimulation of international trade this pro- 
posal seeks to produce. The cotton farmer; 
the worker in the automobile, machinery, 
and electrical-appliance industries; the 
farmer who raises hogs or wheat or rice or 
tobacco or numerous other necessities do 
not have to be reminded of these facts. 
They must have a market abroad. It con- 
cerns vitally the well-being and the eco- 
nomic recovery of our entire country. Un- 
less some constructive program is formu- 
lated and affirmative action taken, America 
will not regain the proportion of world trade 
which she has been steadily losing since 
1929. We shall not regain business pros- 
perity by a policy of drifting or doing noth- 
ing. We must act; and in order to meet 
existing world conditions and the competi- 
tion of foreign nations equipped with ef- 
ficient bargaining machinery and now win- 
ning the trade of the world away from the 
United States, the program embodied in 
the proposed legislation seems the most ad- 
vantageous, if not the only practicable, pro- 
gram,” 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, if there 
are any areas in the country as widely 
affected by the influx of foreign imports 
as my own, I am not aware of them. 
Down through the years, it has been my 
constant effort to secure for the indus- 
tries in my District some remedial action 
which could be beneficial to them. I 
must say it has been a difficult, and for 
the most part, a frustrating assignment. 

It would be redundant for me to state 
that I recognize the importance of world 
trade. That aspect of the problem and 
its corresponding arguments have al- 
ready been well advanced. However, I 
must emphatically state that there is no 
need to create a gap so that it must be 
one alternative or the other. 

I have always felt that there is a 
middle ground where reasonable minds 
can meet on the subject. Yet, although 
certain avenues of appeal are presently 
in the law, and are also co in the 
committee proposal, they are roads that 
are difficult to pursue and inevitably end 
in a blind and unfruitful alley. I sub- 
mit that some action must be taken by 
this body which will impress upon those 
who participate in making trade policies 
that it is not quite heresy to grant relief 
when an industry is fortified by every 
economic justification for relief under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

The ground fish industry has twice re- 
ceived favorable decisions from the 
‘Tariff Commission and yet denied any 
relief. The last decision was unani- 
mous. 

Where is that point that is reached 
when consideration can be and should 
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be given? How is “substantial injury” 
defined in terms of a specific case? To- 
day, it is not my purpose to define that 
point but it does not appear unreason- 
able to assume that there should be no 
quarrel in recognizing the extremes. 
‘There are many industries which ask for 
relief when imports amount to only 5 
percent of domestic production. I do 
not plead their case. Yet, there are 
others where imports have increased 
1,400 percent and yet, they are ignored. 
I want to give you specific cases, 

In 1941 the imports of ground fish 
into this country amounted to only 9.9 
million pounds or 9 percent of domestic 
consumption. In 1957 these imports 
amounted tc 141 million pounds or 60 
percent of domestic production. In 
other words, fish imports have increased 
1,400 percent and local production has 
decreased. 

As recently as 1951, United States 
production amounted to 148 million 
pounds. In 1957 it amounted to only 95 
million pounds in spite of a population 
increase of over 23 million people. 

Is it free trade, and is it truly recip- 
rocal when foreign governments subsi- 
dize their fishing industry? In fact, 
under our own foreign-aid program, we 
have paid for the building of foreign 
fishing fleets and provided them with 
the latest technological equipment. 
Only recently, Iceland bought from the 
United States counterpart funds certain 
fish-cutting equipment. Our own in- 
dustry would like to have this equipment 
but unfortunately cannot afford it. 

I have introduced in the House H. R. 
11342 to establish quantitative restric- 
tions in the importation of women’s fur 
felt hats and hat bodies. In spite of 
two favorable decisions from the Tariff 
Commission, the percentage of imports 
now represents 61 percent of domestic 
production although they represented 
only 31 percent at the time the decision 
was made effective. 

While it is true that a principal cause 
in the decline of domestic production 
was caused by a style change away from 
this type of hat, nevertheless, the local 
industry should not bear the brunt of 
this change. It would seem only fair 
that they should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to secure a fair portion of the 
market. 

In the shoe industry, and particularly 
in women’s and misses’ shoes, in the 
period 1956-57, imports increased 114.7 
percent in number of pairs and 64 per- 
cent in dollar value. In the same pe- 
riod, shoe exports decreased by 3 per- 
cent. A study of the trend during the 
first 2 months of 1958, indicates that 
the increase in the present year will be 
larger than even the alarming increase 
of the previous year. 

There is no need for me to document 
the case further. Others will cover the 
problem relative to textiles and leather. 
It is not the language of the committee 
bill that causes me concern except for 
the extension for 5 years. Certainly it 
is much preferable than the present law. 
It is the application of the law, not the 
law itself, that creates the problem. We 
can and should have a liberal trade pol- 
icy based upon a careful scrutiny of all 
industries and a flexible, not closed road 
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for relief when the facts and figures in- 
dicate substantial injury. That is not 
the case today. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, an argument 
usually advanced as sort of a clincher 
by advocates of an extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act is that we need 
this to be able to negotiate with the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. 

There are not too many of us perhaps 
who can understand the necessity of ex- 
tending the act after we have studied all 
of the provisions of the agreement be- 
tween France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 
I suspect that some of the administra- 
tion speakers may be using the argument 
without knowing themselves what they 
are talking about. 

The bogey of course is that we will be 
cut out of all trade with these coun- 
tries because they are going to become 
a unit, with all trade barriers dropped 
between them. While this may be the 
ultimate goal of the treaty, it is not ex- 
pected that the goal can be reached until 
the end of 1970 or 1973, a period of 12 to 
15 years. The 3-year uncertainty is based 
on the probable necessity of freezing the 
tariffs after initial reductions to protect 
countries that may be suffering. 

The Economic Community has only 
been organized in recent months but in- 
ability to agree has already prevented 
the designation of a headquarters or a 
common capital, as some like to call it. 
If the plan is ever to achieve success 
these are some of the other hurdles these 
countries must face in addition to an 
agreement on tariff rates. Wages must 
be brought to a common level, currencies 
of all countries must be freely convertible, 
free movement of workers must be as- 
sured, taxes and laws governing business 
must be reasonably uniform, restrictions 
may be needed on the right of firms 
to establish themselves where they 
choose, means of furnishing capital may 
be needed, and there must be reason- 
able assurance of peace. 

Considering all these stumbling blocks 
I am reminded that these same coun- 
tries have spent several years trying to 
agree on some modifications of the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty that would make 
it palatable to all to have Germany come 
under its provisions. When a treaty of 
peace was signed with Germany that 
nation automatically became a part of 
NATO. But some of the countries are 
still unwilling to subject their troops to 
each other’s laws. 

Great Britain refused membership in 
the Community in order to protect its 
system of preferences. Instead of join- 
ing this Community, Britain suggested 
that the countries in the Economic Com- 
munity join with her and five other na- 
tions in forming a European free trade 
area to cut tariffs between themselves 
on an individual basis. This was to be a 
gentlemen’s agreement. The six nations 
in the Economic Community got together 
to consider this proposal and at this con- 
ference the representative of France in- 
formed the others that France was bank- 
rupt and could not participate at this 
time in any proposal which involved the 
cutting of her tariffs, including the pro- 
posed Economic Community. 
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So it would seem that the immediate 
threat from the European Common Mar- 
ket is not very great, and that if it is 
to be used as an argument for a 5-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
it can be used again and again in the 
future. 

It would also appear that if we are to 
negotiate with these six nations our 
principal function will be to help them 
make their agreement work—not to help 
ourselves. Our first duty will be to bail 
out France so she can go on. Another 
duty will be to finance some arrangement 
for the other countries to stabilize their 
currencies. And the third will probably 
be to put the capital into some bank 
created to finance industry in these 
countries. 

Good old Uncle Sam will be used to 
make the European Common Market a 
threat to our own trade. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
ternational security and economic pros- 
perity of the United States will be 
greatly affected by the outcome of to- 
morrow’s vote on the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Looking beyond our own immediate 
economic interest for the moment, I 
submit that the outcome of this debate 
will test the sincerity of United States 
foreign policy. The resounding vote of 
approval which this body accorded our 
mutual security authorization bill only 
2 weeks ago indicated clearly the favor- 
able and enthusiastic disposition of the 
Members of this House toward our pol- 
icy of strengthening the economies of 
our friends in the Free World. The in- 
terests of the people of the United States 
and the interests of all the people of the 
Free World demand with equal urgency 
that Congress now extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act—and without 
crippling amendments. 

Nothing that this Nation can do will 
have so devastating an effect on the 
economy of the Free World as the adop- 
tion of, or a reversion to, a policy of 
protectionism and economic isolation- 
ism. Nothing, on the other hand, will 
contribute more positively and construc- 
tively to our good will and prestige 
abroad than the encouragement and ex- 
pansion of free international trade. 
Every American product that goes 
abroad not only constitutes a powerful 
advertisement of the effectiveness, in- 
geniousness and productive capacity of 
our democratic free-enterprise economy, 
but demonstrates as well to the com- 
munity of the world, the sincere inter- 
est of America and Americans in the 
economic and social welfare of all the 
people of the world. 

It is this basic rationale and concept 
which has motivated my consistent sup- 
port of reciprocal trade in the past and 
which shapes my reasoning today with 
respect to H. R. 12591. I have always 
held to the fundamental belief that a 
free flow of trade between our country 
and the countries of the Free World—a 
flow of trade unfettered by prohibitive 
duties and restrictive import quotas— 
not only enhances our reputation abroad 
but serves the best interest of the Amer- 
ican people by promoting the overall 
economic prosperity of this country. 
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The capacity of the United States to 
produce an abundance of raw materials 
and manufacture a great variety of goods 
far exceeds our domestic demand. To 
see how tremendously important export 
trade is to this country we have only to 
look at the $19.5 billion worth of goods 
which the United States exported in 1957. 
This export trade not only pipes profit- 
able dollars into the American economy, 
but also provides an indispensable out- 
let for our phenomenal farm output, 
siphoning off over half of our total wheat, 
cotton, and rice production. Our export 
trade is equally important to the Ameri- 
can manufacturing industry, since we 
ship out about one-fourth of all our con- 
struction and mining equipment, one- 
fifth of our motortrucks, and one-tenth 
of our machine-tool production. It fol- 
lows, then, that full employment in this 
country is greatly dependent upon our 
ability to maintain and develop foreign 
markets for the export of these products. 

In contrast to our $19.5-billion export 
total, our imports for 1957 totaled only 
$13 billion, or $6.5 billion less than our 
exports. Among these imports were cer- 
tain raw materials essential to our manu- 
facturing and fabricating industries, 
such as nickel, tin, mica, asbestos, and 
so forth. Still others were food items, 
such as coffee, tea, spices, cocoa, ba- 
nanas, and other fruits which we do not 
produce but without which we would not 
find life nearly so pleasant. Not only 
does foreign trade make it possible for 
us to enjoy these products, but the fact 
is that unless we import them the coun- 
tries to whom we export would not have 
the money to pay for our exports. Thus, 
by importing these products we make it 
possible for other countries to buy a very 
substantial portion of our production 
and, at the same time, provide a profit- 
able outlet for American industrial and 
agricultural surpluses. 

There is, however, a group of imports 
which does not enjoy popular esteem. 


These are the imports which are in di- 


rect competition with American manu- 
factured goods and which, it is alleged, 
deprive Americans of employment op- 
portunity and job security. Much is 
made of the displacement of workers be- 
cause of import competition. It has 
been estimated that approximately 3.1 
million people are engaged in varied ac- 
tivities incidental to our export trade. 
Similarly, 1.3 million workers are neces- 
sary to our import activities. As I have 
said, if we did not import as much as 
we do, we would soon impoverish our 
overseas customers so that they would 
be unable to continue purchasing our 
products and our domestic exporting in- 
dustries would inevitably decline. Un- 
employment would follow as well as a 
contraction in purchasing power and the 
American economy as a whole would 
suffer. 

When we consider the enormous total 
of our export trade, we must conclude 
that overall employment gains from 
foreign trade far exceed losses in em- 
ployment which can be ascribed to com- 
petitive imports. Thus, by restricting 
imports, we not only impair the ability 
of foreign customers to buy the products 
of our own industry but we undermine 
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the American economy. This is neither 
good economic policy nor sound diplo- 
macy. 

Actually, the only moral basis for op- 
posing a liberal trade policy stems from 
the apprehension that imports will un- 
dermine the American wage structure. 
This apprehension is based upon the 
knowledge that American wage rates are 
high and legally enforced by minimum 
standards, whereas foreign imports are 
often produced at sweatshop wage rates 
which gives them a competitive advan- 
tage in the American market. 

It must be recognized, of course, that 
American wage standards are high. But 
with respect to labor as a factor of pro- 
duction cost, there are many factors in 
addition to wages that enter into pro- 
duction cost and help to determine com- 
petitive advantage or disadvantage. The 
measure of that cost is not the wage 
rate per hour but the labor cost per 
unit of production. The distinctive fac- 
tor of the American productive economy 
is that we have high wage rates but low 
labor costs because of the high produc- 
tivity we have developed in this country. 

The importance of the distinction be- 
tween wage rates and labor costs is em- 
phasized by the fact that the United 
States, although it has the world’s high- 
est wage standards is the world’s largest 
exporter and significantly enough it is 
the highest wage industries not only in 
America, but throughout the world, 
which tend to meet foreign competition 
most successfully in the world markets. 
This country could not possibly be the 
leading export country if high wage rates 
in themselves constituted a competitive 
disadvantage, and there is ample evi- 
dence that high wage rates are not the 
deterrent in foreign trade that some in- 
dustries would have us believe. 

We must recognize, however, that as 
we promote our technological know-how 
and peddle our indusirial efficiency and 
productivity abroad—as we are doing 
and as I believe we should continue to do 
under the economic and technical assist- 
ance provisions of our mutual security 
program—we must anticipate that both 
the quality and productivity advantage 
which we now enjoy cannot be sustained 
and the time may not be far off when we 
will not be able to so successfully compete 
for world markets. In fact, some indus- 
tries maintain that that time—for them 
at least—is already here. 

For those industries which are hard 
hit by the impact of increased imports 
resulting from tariff reductions, remedy 
is provided in the peril point and escape 
clauses of the existing trade-agreements 
statute, which require the Tariff Com- 
mission upon application of the injured 
industry to hold public hearings, to in- 
vestigate the conditions of the industry 
and the extent of injury. If the claim 
of injury is justified, the Commission 
recommends to the President that a tariff 
adjustment or a quota restriction be im- 
posed and the President may accept or 
reject the recommendation of the Com- 
mission. To date, of 82 applications for 
relief, the Tariff Commission has rec- 
ommended 25 for approval but only 7 
have been granted by the President. 
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The bill before us, H. R. 12591, 
strengthens the safeguards against in- 
jury to domestic industries and the ex- 
isting provisions for remedy to industries 
threatened by import competition in two 
ways: by limiting the time and by 
streamlining the investigative machinery 
of the Tariff Commission; and by pro- 
viding that both Houses of Congress may 
by a two-thirds vote put into effect the 
recommendation of the Commission, or 
in other words, reverse the President's 
rejection of the Commission’s recom- 
mendation. 

But we must still face up to the 
eventuality that injury from import 
competition will continue to reflect cer- 
tain natural advantages, such as capital 
investment, cost and availability of raw 
materials and fuel, and productivity. 
We must come to recognize that such 
natural advantages cannot be equalized 
by tariffs and that protectionism can 
only prove to be a double-edged sword. 

But I believe, Mr. Chairman, that all 
of us must give careful consideration to 
whether or not low foreign wage rates 
constitute a natural competitive advan- 
tage. 

Certainly all of us here in Congress 
have an implicit obligation to protect 
the job security of American workers 
and the economic welfare of American 
industry. It is for this reason that I 
believe that the Federal Government 
has a moral obligation to encourage and 
assist in the economic readjustment of 
individuals, businesses, and communi- 
ties to new fields of production where 
the natural advantages of domestic or 
foreign competition result in unemploy- 
ment and economic distress. This 
assistance can take many forms in tech- 
nical assistance to a company to deter- 
mine what new lines of production 
would be profitable; rapid amortization 
benefits for building new plants; loans 
for capitalizing new equipment. To in- 
dividual workers who have been dis- 
placed we should extend unemployment 
insurance, reduce social security retire- 
ment to age 60 for older workers, re- 
train younger workers and set up place- 
ment programs; for the community we 
can provide overall technical assistance 
and information for community and 
area redevelopment. 

But if low foreign wages are to be 
construed as something other than a 
natural advantage to the foreign manu- 
facturer, then it will be the responsi- 
bility of Congress to see that our Amer- 
ican trade policy does not penalize 
domestic manufacturers whose worst 
sin may be that they pay high wages 
and otherwise provide good working 
conditions and a high standard of living 
for their employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us today poses many difficult problems. 
As I stand here, I am convinced that 
the committee bill must be passed with- 
out crippling amendments if the best 
interest of our country is to be fur- 
thered. At the same time, however, we 
must be aware of the problems that will 
continue to plague us and we must have 
the courage to seek solutions to these 


ems. 
Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, here is 
the opening sentence of a front-page 
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story from the New Kensington (Pa.) 
Daily Dispatch for last May 27: 

With diplomas in hand, 1,146 graduates 
of high schools in the Daily Dispatch circu- 
lation area will face the world with a dim 
outlook for immediate employment. 


A parallel situation prevails in Johns- 
town, in Altoona, Uniontown, Pitts- 
burgh, and in just about every other 
community of western and central 
Pennsylvania. There are no jobs to be 
had for boys and girls who had visions 
of earning enough during the summer 
months to get them started in college 
next fall or perhaps in 1959. What is 
worse, many thousands of these young 
folks are from families whose sole in- 
come is provided by unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Yes, after 12 years of studious appli- 
cation, Many a youngster who finishes 
high school in our State today is stepping 
out into a world that seemingly has no 
place for him. Students with excep- 
tional averages that merit tuition schol- 
arships are unable to accept the awards 
because there is no way for them to 
earn their room and board. Oh, there 
are jobs waiting on tables at dormitories 
and fraternity houses, and townspeople 
in college communities provide other op- 
portunities for some who cannot pay 
their way. But most of our kids gradu- 
ating from high school this month do 
not have the wherewithal for transpor- 
tation, for clothes, or for books. And 
job pickings are so slim that only a very 
few will be able to bring home any pay- 
checks in the coming months. 

What about the young people who are 
willing to work a year or two to save 
enough money to get them off on the 
road to a university degree? As the 
weeks and months go by, ambitions will 
begin to fade away, for there is nothing 
more discouraging than forced idleness 
and bare cupboards. 

The plight of the 1958 high-school 
graduating classes completes a dual dis- 
turbance that deprives the Nation of 
needed educated personnel while inflict- 
ing personal hardship upon the indi- 
viduals involved. If it is true that a 
shortage of trained engineers and scien- 
tists is responsible for laxity in the de- 
velopment of an ability to guarantee 
ironclad security against the threat of 
outside forces, then we must assume that 
the deficiency will be aggravated so long 
as the college campus is outside the 
reach of aspiring high-school graduates. 
Whether or not there is validity in the 
assumption that our research and de- 
velopment programs are lagging, the fact 
remains that America should and must 
be able to meet the demands and desires 
of youth who seek to pursue their chosen 
vocations, whether in the arts or sciences, 

Mr. Chairman, the current economic 
situation closes the doors of institutions 
of higher learning to many thousands of 
our deserving boys and girls. In my part 
of the country the attitude of the Federal 
Government on import-export policy is 
directly responsible for this cireum- 
stance. The oceans of foreign residual 
oil and the mountains of manufactured 
goods that have converged upon the mar- 
kets of this country are the unmistakable 
causatives.of much of the unemployment 
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that haunts our mining, railroad, and 
manufacturing communities, 

I appeal to my colleagues to hear the 
voices of the men whose jobs have been 
swept away by unfair import competi- 
tion, of the wives and mothers who pray 
to God that their men and their chil- 
dren may be able to enjoy reasonable 
living standards, of the young boys and 
girls who yearn to continue their scho- 
lastic careers. For 10 years our miners 
have waited in vain for the better life 
that lower tariff policies were supposed 
to bring. Our glassworkers have moved 
out of their working places into unem- 
ployment lines so that foreign-produced 
material might find an outlet in our 
markets. The list of victims has climbed 
steadily, so that the administration of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
can no longer be regarded as anything 
but a dismal failure, a source of economic 
disease that carries poverty and misery 
into every area of this country. 

For the information of those of my 
colleagues who may have read the state- 
ment on coal exports prepared by the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
let me assure you that the amount of 
American coal purchased by consumers 
abroad is not reflected by the quantity 
of residual oil imported into the United 
States. When a foreign nation needs 
coal, if comes to this country because 
our industry has the resources and the 
manpower and the ability to produce the 
kind of coal needed at a price competi- 
tive with that of any other producer 
anywhere in the world. Though the 
wages of our miner are many times 
higher than those of his counterpart in 
Europe or Asia, we can lay down coal at 
dockside far below that at which the 
foreign operator can get it to his ships. 

If foreign residual oil were needed in 
the absence of a domestic fuel supply in 
this country, then I would say by all 
means get it from Venezuela or wher- 
ever else it is available. The foreign 
importer of American coal applies the 
same philosophy, it would be illogical 
for him to do otherwise. But do you 
believe for 1 minute that France or Eng- 
land would stand by and permit their 
miners to be idle because of an influx of 
American coal? 

Mr. Chairman, the committee for a 
national trade policy, in attempting to 
woo the coal area Congressman into the 
free trade corner, would challenge the 
evidence presented by every American 
group and individual involved in the 
production, transportation, and sale of 
coal. The following paragraph is from 
a report made last week by F. F. Estes, 
executive secretary of the Coal Export- 
ers Association of the United States, 
Inc., to that organization’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago: 

Another issue which I should like to dis- 
cuss biiefly at this time is the charge by 
advocates of free trade that the coal in- 
dustry should not expect to enjoy an export 
market unless we are willing to keep the 
fuel markets of the United States open to 


shippers of residual oil from South Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world. The question 
came up during hearings on the reciprocal 
trade extension bill. The fact is that we 
appreciate the opportunity to sell our coal 


in the export market, yet we must of neces- 
CIV——673 
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sity challenge any attempt to imply that 
the coal ind is being unfair when it 
objects to the unrestricted importation of a 
waste product of the refining process to 
encroach upon our domestic markets. And 
we must always explain to the uninitiated 
that reducing residual-oil imports will in no 
wise conflict with the coal-export program. 


This attitude is reflected by the United 
Mine Workers of America, by coal oper- 
ators throughout the Appalachian re- 
gion, and by the coal-carrying railroads. 
I can assure you that the propaganda 
of the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy regarding coal's export-import 
problems is neither appreciated nor be- 
lieved in the mining camps of my State 
or anywhere else that coal is produced. 

Today every representative of com- 
munities injured by excessive imports 
must stand firm against the proposal 
to extend the Trade Agreements Act 
without proper protection for our dis- 
tressed areas. We must support the 
Davis-Simpson-Bailey bill, and we must 
insist upon further protection for our 
domestic coal and oil industries through 
the medium of additional legislation to 
place a mandatory restriction on im- 
ports of crude oil and products. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be fatal for the United States to with- 
draw into economic isolationism. 

We must do business with other na- 
tions, in order to secure those materials 
and those products that are not available 
here. Foreign trade supports a number 
of our own enterprises and provides em- 
ployment for several million workers in 
the United States. This two-way trade 
helps to strengthen the economies of our 
allies; helps to improve the backward 
nations; and is effective in offsetting the 
Communist drive to engineer trade tie- 
ups with other nations so that they will 
become economic satellites of the Soviet 
Union. 

To all thinking people who are dis- 
turbed by the expansion of the Commu- 
nist empire, that is being achieved by 
new and cunning methods, reciprocal 
trade is one of the most effective meth- 
ods to halt the spread of communism, 
and to strengthen the cause of freedom 
everywhere. 

These facts cannot be challenged. 

But we do oppose the administration 
of our reciprocal trade program. 

From our own first-hand experience, 
we know that it has undermined a num- 
ber of our domestic industries, and has 
traded away the jobs of hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

Ever since the end of World War II. 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, in its preoccupation with reci- 
procal trade, has failed to show suffici- 
ent concern for the destructive effects of 
this program on a number of industries 
that are engaged in supplying the Amer- 
ican market. 

We have protested many times, but no 
protection has been forthcoming. 

While we believe in reciprocal trade, 
we do not believe that it should be pro- 
moted at the expense of the chemical, 
electrical, textile, handicraft, and other 
industries that are essential to our own 
economic health. 

And we cannot for the life of us under- 
stand why foreign goods, produced by 
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workers who are paid substandard wages, 
are encouraged to invade the American 
market, when we already have the in- 
dustries and the workers to supply our 
Own needs. Why are these industries 
being sacrificed? One cannot escape 
the conclusion that they are being used 
as pawns in a game to provide export 
markets for other American industries. 
This is having a divisive effect upon our 
people. The displaced workers in tex- 
tile and other industries, while sympa- 
thetic to the need for more trade with 
other nations, do not believe that they 
should be called upon to give up their 
jobs to achieve this end. Under present 
conditions in the United States, many 
of these displaced, middle-aged workers, 
will never be able to find job opportuni- 
ties to replace the ones that have been 
taken from them. 

The executive branch cannot say that 
it does not know of these tragic effects 
upon some American industries, and a 
considerable number of American work- 
ers. And yet, it has done nothing to 
compensate for the harm done. 

When former textile workers go shop- 
ping in clothing and department stores, 
they are faced with foreign goods that 
have stolen their jobs away. You can 
imagine their dismay, and their bitter- 
ness, when they see all these foreign 
labels, including Hong Kong. 

To what extent will reciprocal trade 
go without some check upon its opera- 
tions that will give our people some voice 
in these decisions that mean economic 
life or death to many of them. 

This, then, is our dilemma. 

How to achieve a fair and reasonable 
trade policy that will not result in those 
depressed industries and depressed areas 
that have become a chronic problem in 
our economy, even during the overall 
national prosperity of the United States 
since the end of World War II. 

It was during this period of expanded 
trade, that these symptoms of local de- 
pression first appeared, and have since 
continued. - 

In the opinion of many, irresponsible 
tariff reductions have been the cause, 
and depressed areas the effect, of too 
much Presidential authority to adjust 
duties or tariffs. Without check, or bal- 
ance, or Congressional control over these 
powers, arbitrary decisions have been 
made, with no effective right of appeal 
provided for the injured parties. 

The original Trade Agreements Act 
was passed in 1934. 

There have been revolutionary changes 
in world conditions since then, as well 
as the obvious defects revealed in the 
administration of this program. 

When Congress in 1934, under the im- 
pact of the depression, authorized the 
President to enter into trade agreements 
with other nations, it did so with the 
clear understanding, and the specific di- 
rective, that this power should be used 
in such a manner that injury to domestic 
industries would be avoided. 

That obligation has not been fulfilled. 

Some American industries have been 
hurt, and seriously. 

We would be more inclined to go along 
with the administration if it had faced 
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up to these facts and had inserted pro- 
visions in the extension bill that would 
eliminate such hardships in the future. 

But the administration insists on a 
5-year extension, with no effective pro- 
cedure for the relief of industries that 
may be forced to liquidate as a result 
of its decisions. 

Both management and labor believe in 
the principle of two-way trade. They 
have a commonsense approach to the 
problem, recognizing the need for flex- 
ible duties or tariffs that shall be reduced 
in accordance with any rise in living 
standards of the competing nations. 

Could anything be more fair than this? 

But the State Department, which ad- 
vises the President in these matters, is 
more interested in the international 
aspects of reciprocal trade, and, as a 
consequence, is blind to domestic reper- 
cussions, 

Furthermore, it glosses over the fact 
that reciprocal trade is supposed to loosen 
up the exchange of goods among the 
competing nations. 

Concessions by us are intended to en- 
courage concessions by them. 

But, as the minority report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means states: 

Next, it is said that the United States 
has an export surplus which must be elimi- 
nated if the dollar earnings of our trading 
partners are to be increased, so as to permit 
nontariff restrictions imposed by these coun- 
tries on our trade to be eliminated. But 
the trade agreements program has been in 
operation for 24 years, during which period 
we have granted continuous and substantial 
reductions in our tariffs. Nevertheless, non- 
tariff restrictions against dollar trade are 
more prevalent now than they were in 1930. 
It is the consensus of a number of experts 
that world trade today is more tightly regi- 
mented than it ever has been before in peace- 
time. 


H. R. 12591 calls for a 5-year exten- 
sion of the President’s authority. This 
is a far greater extension than has ever 
been asked before. Because of a provi- 
sion that would permit full 5-year re- 
ductions even just before the proposed 
5-year grant of authority expires, would 
keep these reductions in effect for 10 
years, 

Congress is opposed to this power- 
grab, It believes that it has the right 

and the duty to insist on frequent re- 
view of the manner in which his dele- 
gated authority is used. 

In these times of economic uncertain- 
ty and swift technological change, it 
does not believe that this far-reaching 
power should be vested in one man. 

Accordingly, there is mounting evi- 
dence of support for the Simpson bill, 
which would restrict this authority to a 
2-year period. Furthermore, it provides 
for some measure of control by the Con- 
gress over the President’s authority to 
reduce tariffs, where such reductions are 
plainly injurious to American indus- 
tries. 

This is a compromise measure. 

We are prepared to concede a little, 
if the administration will do likewise. 

This is the only way to solve the 
dilemma. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my purpose to greatly burden the 
already voluminous record of debate on 
the reciprocal trade extension. I wish 
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simply to state four principal reasons 
why I shall vote for the Simpson substi- 
tute for the committee bill and why, 
failing adoption of the substitute, I shall 
vote for recommittal and against final 
passage of the committee bill. 

First. While the Simpson substitute 
accepts the principle and assures contin- 
uation of reciprocal trade—and, in fact, 
permits a further 10 percent reduction 
in tariffs during the next 2 years—it un- 
derscores the goal of genuine reciprocity 
and puts the brakes on the present one- 
sidedness of these agreements. 

As has already been pointed out in 
this debate, since 1934 the United States 
has cut tariffs by approximately 85 per- 
cent and the committee bill proposes to 
authorize a further maximum reduction 
of 25 percent during the next 5 to 10 
years. During the same period Canada 
has reduced her tariffs by only 13 per- 
cent; Italy, 24 percent; Switzerland, 34 
percent; Japan, 39 percent, while Eng- 
land and France have raised their tariff 
levels by 43 percent and 37 percent, re- 
spectively. In addition, these and other 
countries have employed such devices as 
import licenses, import quotas, preferen- 
tial trade arrangements, currency ma- 
nipulation, state trading, government 
export subsidies, and embargoes to raise 
trade barriers against American im- 
ports. True reciprocity must be a two- 
way street, as a matter of justice and to 
truly encourage trade. 

Second. I believe there is a basic in- 
consistency between such domestic de- 
vices for protection of employers and 
employees against low-pay competition 
as the Federal minimum wage and col- 
lective-bargaining laws while denying 
effective protection for American indus- 
try and workers against grossly unfair, 
low foreign wages. I believe it is par- 
ticularly deplorable when unreasonably 
low tariff rates encourage American 
companies to transfer operations to for- 
eign countries enjoying such advan- 
tages and then compete with these 
products in the American market 
against American industry and labor. 
Incidentally, the high wage standards 
imposed by Federal law in this country 
add to the difficulty of American compe- 
tition with foreign imports—thus com- 
pounding the ironic paradox. 

Third. I support the Simpson substi- 
tute also because it clearly recognizes 
and seeks to reestablish the constitu- 
tional responsibility and obligation of 
Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and to lay and collect 
duties and imposts. 

Under the Simpson substitute the rec- 
ommendations and findings of the Tar- 
iff Commission—an arm of the Con- 
gress—with respect to maintaining or 
increasing tariff rates on a showing of 
need by an adversely affected industry, 
would become effective unless a recom- 
mendation of the President to the con- 
trary were sustained by a majority vote 
of both Houses of Congress. 

The committee bill, on the other hand, 
would require that no decision of the 
executive in favor of continuation or 
reduction of a tariff rate could be over- 
ridden by Congress except by a two- 
thirds vote. In other words, this provi- 
sion, designed to preserve an unconsti- 
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tutional executive authority, would pre- 
vent Congress from legislating on tariff 
matters except by the identical margin 
required to pass already enacted legisla- 
tion over a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. Finally, I support the Simp- 
son substitute because by restoring the 
constitutional authority of Congress. it 
is assured that industries adversely af- 
fected by low tariff rates will have a 
means of more effective petition to their 
elected representatives for redress of 
grievances. As it now stands these ap- 
peals for such redress—made through 
the Tariff Commission—are subject to 
interminable delay and ultimate denial 
by the executive branch, without fur- 
ther recourse. Since 1951 the Tariff 
Commission has found serious injury to 
American industry in 27 cases, yet the 
executive branch has denied relief in 
17 of these cases. 

The Congress yields not only its own 
rights—and obligations—but the basic 
rights of American citizens when it ab- 
dicates its constitutional authority to 
the executive branch. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to speak on the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, 
It is apparent to me that we must con- 
tinue this worthwhile program and I 
intend to support it. Since 1934 we 
have become the predominant nation in 
world trade. Of course, I do not claim 
that the reciprocal trade agreements 
have been the only factor in the rise of 
our trade, but both imports and exports 
have been increasing since 1934 at a 
more rapid rate than the gross national 
product. Exports in 1956 were 9 times 
as large as in 1934 while imports were 
nearly 8 times as large. The gross na- 
tional product had grown only between 
6 and 7 times that of 1934. It is not 
my purpose to go into a long discussion 
of the benefits of trade to our economy. 
They are, or should be, self-evident to 
everyone. Perhaps the old adage “to 
export a country must import” best 
summarizes the reason for a reciprocal 
trade agreements program, 

Countries who buy our exports must 
pay for them. This they can do by ex- 
porting to us, by using gold and dollar 
reserves, by borrowing, by grants to us, 
or by favorable balances in the so-called 
invisibles, that is, tourist expenditures, 
shipping, insurance, and similar items. 
For most countries, this means largely 
by exporting to us or by grants and 
loans. Of course, nations cannot bor- 
row and continue to borrow indefinitely; 
soon service charges on debts become 
an unbearable burden. We, on the 
other hand, cannot continue indefinitely 
to give money—without prospects of re- 
payment—to the world at large. There- 
fore, it seems to me our attention must 
be placed on the encouragement of im- 
ports. 

The answer it seems, Mr. Chairman, is 
for us to make the items we can pro- 
duce most cheaply and exchange them 
with other countries for products in 
which they have a similar advantage. 
Any other policy would, I believe, slow 
the growth of our standard of living 
and incidentally that of other coun- 
tries—by reducing the supplies of goods 
available and ultimately increase the 
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cost of living. In days, such as the pres- 
ent, when the cost of living is at an all- 
time high this is a factor to consider. 

We must recognize that our import- 
competing jobs are those that pay the 
lowest wages. Statistical analyses of 46 
leading export industries and 36 lead- 
ing import-competing industries in 
manufacturing shows that average 
hourly earnings in the export industries 
exceed the national average while those 
in import-competing industries are be- 
low the average. Would it not be wise 
to shift our workers to the higher-pay- 
ing export industries? Such a shift 
would have a twofold effect: First, a 
rise in imports provides foreigners with 
more dollars with which they can pur- 
chase more of our exports, and, second, 
the rise in imports and in exports would 
lead to a shift of resources in the United 
States from import competing to export 
industries; thus moving the labor force 
to higher paying jobs which would also 
increase our own purchasing power. 

In 1956, 4,500,000 people were in em- 
ployment attributable to foreign trade: 
3,118,000 to exports and 1,382,000 to im- 
ports. Presumably not all of the jobs 
attributable to imports would be dis- 
placed by import-competing projects. 
Some of the jobs in transportation, in 
processing and in noncompetitive items, 
such as coffee, tea, bananas, and so 
forth, would still be necessary. Various 
programs of adjustment have been ad- 
vocated for industries affected by import 
competition. I shall not attempt to 
analyze them, but to say that such in- 
dustries should receive a reasonable 
assistance in shifting to some other field 
of endeavor. Employees should be aided 
in whatever training is necessary for 
them in shifting to other work. 

Let us look at the rest of the Free 
World now. Mr. Chairman, it is affected 
by our trade policy. If we encourage 
imports we build up other economies, if 
we discourage imports we tear them 
down. Other countries are far more 
dependent on foreign trade than Amer- 
ica. Britain exports 16 percent of her 
total output; Belgium and other western 
European countries even more. We are 
the chief market for many items. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that expanded 
international trade among the member 
nations of the Free World strengthens 
their economies because it increases the 
amount of goods available to all. As it 
increases the income—and consequently 
the money available to spend on goods— 
international trade provides a greater 
margin for military production and per- 
mits greater military expenditure with- 
out such serious reductions in the stand- 
ard of living. 

Why do I, a Congressmen from Ne- 
braska, a State which would seem to 
have little concern with international 
trade, favor a reciprocal trade agreement 
program? In the remainder of my re- 
marks I shall picture my conception of 
the effect of foreign trade upon Ne- 
braska. 

It is, of course, impossible to state 
with complete accuracy how much of 
Nebraska’s production is exported and 
how much is imported into the State. 
Government counts of exports and im- 
ports are made only where products 
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enter or leave the country. This com- 
putation does not identify the place of 
origin for exports or the place of desti- 
nation for imports. 

Even if these enumerations were 
available such statistics would neglect 
the important indirect effects of imports 
and exports upon our economy. For in- 
stance, Mr. Chairman, many people sup- 
ply ingredients or component parts, ren- 
der services or otherwise affect imports 
and exports. 

Such factors as the above indicate 
that no precise measurement of the im- 
pact of foreign trade upon an area is 
Possible, but not necessarily that no 
worthwhile measure of such impact is 
not possible. One can, for example, 
allocate the Nation’s exports and im- 
ports to an area on the basis of popula- 
tion. Such a procedure has some weak- 
nesses because it does not consider 
whether or not the State or area has 
above-the-average concentrations of 
business nor does it consider whether or 
not the per capita income is above or be- 
low the national figure. 

The west-north-central region—Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas—of 
which Nebraska is a part had, in 1952, 
5.9 percent of total United States exports 
and imported 43 percent of competing 
imports. It was, consequently, in about 
the center of the geographical groups 
with respect to exports, but was last in 
the impact of competing imports on its 
economy. 

Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, benefits from 
foreign commerce. It is prosperous if 
trade expands; it is hurt if trade con- 
tracts. In 1950, the last official census, 
Nebraska’s population was 1,325,510 
which ranked our State 33d in the Na- 
tion in terms of population. Her popu- 
lation in 1957 has been estimated at 1,- 
452,000, 2 9.5-percent increase. 

We are not one of the wealthiest 
States, but we have 19,801 families with 
incomes over $10,000. Our effective buy- 
ing income is somewhat below the na- 
tional average. Our per capita effective 
buying income in 1957 was $1,479, com- 
pared with the national average of $1,- 
734. This means that we probably had 
about 15 percent less money to invest in 
imports than the average person. I 
realize that this could be construed as a 
hazardous estimate because the cost of 
living is different in the various States 
and our lower income, in actual pur- 
chasing power, might be the equivalent 
or even above the national average. 

In Nebraska about 184,000 persons 
work on farms. Their needs for sup- 
porting products create employment for 
thousands more. They have a direct 
interest in our exports of about $4 billion 
in farm products. The proportionate 
share of Nebraska in 1956 was about $150 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, Nebraska’s proportion- 
ate share of total exports of farm prod- 
ucts in the 1956-57 growing year was: 
Wheat, $61,559,000; corn, $19,709,000; 
soybeans, $4,405,000; grain sorghums, 
$1,762,000; dairy products, $2,500,000; 
poultry, $682,000; and other livestock and 
products, $30,524,000; or a total of $121,- 
181,000 for these agricultural products. 
Truly, our export of agricultural prod- 
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ucts spells the difference between a pros- 
perous and a failing agriculture. In 
addition, Nebraska as its proportionate 
share imported $27,937,000 worth of live- 
stock and other products. Of course, my 
State also imports large quantities of 
coffee, tea, spices, and similar items. 5: 

Manufacturing employed 56,996 per- 
sons in 1,423 establishments in 1954. 
Forty-three thousand four hundred and 
thirty-one of these were classified as pro- 
duction workers. 

Food and related products is by far the 
largest manufacturing industry. It em- 
ployed 27,730 persons in 434 establish- 
ments. Fifty of these firms employed 
100 or more persons. The value added 
by manufacture in this group is slightly 
higher than all other groups combined. 
This group, of course, is closely related 
to agriculture. 

Nationally, too, exports of food and 
related products are significant. They 
amounted to more than $1 billion or 
about $640 for every person employed in 
1956. Nebraska's proportionate share of 
these exports was about $17.2 million in 
1956. 

Largest among this grouping is grain 
mill products which totaled about $275 
million or slightly over one-fourth of the 
national total. Nebraska’s proportion- 
ate share in 1956 was $3.3 million. 

In Omaha there are several leading 
producers in this field—some interna- 
tionally and nationally known—others 
identifiable only locally. Some of them 
are the Kellogg Co., Inc., famous for its 
cereals and breakfast foods; Pillsbury 
Mills, noted for its flour and meal; and 
the International Milling Co., noted for 
its animal feeds. Several other firms 
are active in this field. Several of these 
firms participate directly in foreign 
trade. 

About 11,125 persons are employed in 
meat packing in my State. Armour, 
Hormel and other well-known names in 
this industry have plants in Nebraska. 
Not only are the meat products them- 
selves valuable export items, but many 
byproducts, such as lard, tallow, and 
similar products, find increasing ac- 
ceptance abroad. 

Dairy products are not an exception- 
ally important export product of Ne- 
braska, but even here our proportionate 
share was approximately $1 million. 
Exported creamery and butter products 
help maintain national prices and thus 
aid Nebraska’s dairy industry. 

Exports of canned fruits and vege- 
tables in 1956 totaled over $109 million, 
In Omaha, the H. J. Heinz Co. has a 
cannery which participates actively and 
directly in foreign trade. Naturally 
Heinz employees have a direct interest in 
foreign trade. 

In the processing of dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables, Nebraska has one inter- 
nationally known firm, the Archer- 
iels-Midland Co. of Schuyler. Since the 
exports in this category amounted to over 
$6,384 per employed worker it would 
seem that exports are important to this 
company. It is, of course, impossible to 
tell what import totals are for Nebraska. 
These firms I have mentioned require 
raw materials many of which must be 
imported. As I have previously stated, 
Nebraskans consume large quantities of 
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tropical and semitropical products which 
must be imported, that is, coffee, tea, 
bannas, sugar, and so forth. 

Chemicals and chemical products ac- 
counted in 1954 for 70 establishments 
employing 1,645 persons in Nebraska; 
two of these firms employed 100 or more 
persons. National exports were about 
$1.6 billion in 1956—$2,230 for every 
worker engaged; Nebraska’s proportion- 
ate share was about $5.5 million. Many 
of our companies are affiliates of national 
and international companies with direct 
foreign interests. 

Nonelectrical machinery is important 
to Nebraska. The 1954 Census of Man- 
ufactures showed that there were 100 es- 
tablishments employing 3,142 persons. 

National exports of these products were 
$2.9 billion in 1956; Nebraska’s share was 
more than $5 million. 

Tractors and farm machinery exports 
were $548.9 million in 1956. Since the 
following Nebraska firms engaged di- 
rectly in export trade—Sensation Mow- 
er, Inc., Farman Equipment Co., Broy- 
hill Co., and Flischer & Schmid 
Corp.—Nebraska’s actual share might 
well be greater than $1.6 million, her 
proportionate share of these exports. 

Nebraska’s share of pumps and com- 
pressors was $2.8 million in 1956. The 
Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co. of 
Beatrice, ships abroad electric and water 
system equipment as well as centrifugal 
pumps. Other Nebraska companies, in- 
cluding the Western Land Roller Co. of 
Hastings, and the Bruning Co. of Lincoln, 
export pumps and compressors. 

Metal working machinery is exported 
by the Schum Tool Co., of Omaha. 

Practically all of Nebraska’s firms in 
this classification utilize imports in their 
activity. Most common are the alloys 
necessary for the metals they use, but 
other vital imports are balsa, asbestos, 
and certain hardwoods. 

Nebraska’s electrical machinery in- 
dustry employs 2,225 persons, Although 
there are only 13 firms in this industrial 
classification, 2 employ more than 500 
people and 2 others between 100 and 250. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six na- 
tional exports of electrical machinery 
were more than $921 million. Communi- 
cations equipment totaled $358,993,000 of 
this amount or about 39 percent. Ne- 
braska’s proportionate share in this field 
was about $1.6 million. 

All but 261 of Nebraska’s employees in 
this field produce communications 
equipment. Three firms, the Western 
Electric plant in Lincoln, the Goodall 
Electric Manufacturing Co., and the 
Dale Products Co. export directly. 

The 1954 census of manufactures re- 
vealed that Nebraska has 78 establish- 
ments, employing 2,652 people manufac- 
turing fabricated metal products. Ex- 
ports of these products in 1956 were 
$443,606,000 of which Nebraska’s share 
was about $870,000. The most impor- 
tant subdivision of this classification is 
structural metal products; national ex- 
ports of this grouping were $123.4 mil- 
lion, Nebraska’s proportionate share 
being $465,000. 

Several other industries in Nebraska 
have interests in foreign commerce, 
chiefly in imports. Printing and pub- 
lishing, employing 4,800 people in 364 
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firms, is the second largest segment of 
Nebraska’s manufacturing industry. 
While it is not concerned vitally with 
exports it does depend upon imports for 
much of its newsprint and other supplies. 

I shall only mention other industries 
which are dependent upon exports and 
imports for successful operation. Trans- 
portation and motor vehicles and equip- 
ment are both small industries in Ne- 
braska, the automobile equipment in- 
dustry, from a foreign trade standpoint, 
being most significant. Two Nebraska 
firms participate directly in foreign 
trade: Crown Products Co. exports au- 
tomobile fan belts, radiator hoses, and 
other rubber products; the Jubilee 
Manufacturing Co. exports automobile 
and marine horns; horn relays and 
similar equipment. 

One firm—the Cushman Motor Works 
in Lincoln—employs 625 people in the 
manufacture of motor scooters and re- 
lated products. Motor scooters are an 
integral part of the Nation’s foreign 
commerce, 

Needless to say these industries rely 
upon foreign sources for many of their 
raw materials. Everyone knows of the 
long list of imported items that is util- 
ized in producing a car or truck, to cite 
an example. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. has a 
plant in Lincoln which engages directly 
in export trade. It must rely on imports 
for all of its natural rubber. 

Instruments and related products are 
important, but due to the small size of 
the industry, statistics were not pub- 
lished in the 1954 census. Two Omaha 
firms are known to participate in foreign 
commerce—Batson Electronics, Inc., ex- 
ports scientific and professional instru- 
ments and Alco Manufacturing Co. ex- 
ports geiger counters. 

So far, Mr. Chairman, I have talked of 
the groups which benefit directly from 
foreign commerce, agriculture and man- 
ufacturing industry. Their relationship 
is easy to determine, even in an inland 
State such as Nebraska. 

Employment groups—other than pro- 
ducers of movable goods—are affected 
because first, the workers and firms en- 
gaged in international trade are patrons 
for their services and second, the pass- 
age of international transactions 
through their area creates demands for 
services of all types. 

Let me analyze this fact. Anyone who 
goes into a grocery store sees goods from 
all over the world. Such goods stimu- 
late sales and make for a better life. 

Wholesalers, professional services, 
transport and communications also re- 
ceive the same stimulus from foreign 
commerce. 

Consumers are probably most directly 
affected, Many tropical items, that is, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, bananas, 
natural rubber, to cite a few, we cannot 
produce at all; others—sugar, wool, to 
cite examples—we can produce, but costs 
would rise tremendously if we were 
forced to rely on our own resources. 

Everyone is familiar with the tre- 
mendous demands of our industrial 
economy for aluminum, chrome, tan- 
talum, mica, and many other resources. 
Without them we could perhaps find sub- 
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stitutes and exist, but at much greater 
cost and with serious inconvenience. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have 
shown why I think foreign trade is essen- 
tial to the economy of our country. 
Necessarily, I have begun from the stand- 
point of the country at large, but my 
main purpose has been to show the effect 
of foreign commerce upon my own State 
of Nebraska, an inland State. 

My general remarks have had to be 
brief, but I believe that they show the 
necessity of foreign trade to our economy 
and to the economies of the Free World. 

How does one summarize the effects of 
foreign trade to the economy of a single 
State? In the following paragraphs I 
shall state one method of ascertaining 
such effects. 

Agricultural products of Nebraska ex- 
ported in 1956 totaled $121,181,000. Con- 
versely imports of livestock products, 
which appears to be the only Nebraska 
agricultural product adversely affected, 
were $27,937,000. 

As I have stated our principal agricul- 
tural exports are: wheat, soybeans, corn, 
sorghum, dairy products, poultry prod- 
ucts, and other livestock products, 

While we do not have complete sta- 
tistics, Nebraska’s exports of manufac- 
tured products which can be estimated 
totaled $30,478,000 in 1956. Man-years 
of employment attributable to exports 
were 1,152. This is probably an under- 
statement since we do not have any esti- 
mates from many of Nebraska’s smaller 
industries. It is difficult to assess the 
effects of imports upon these industries, 
but I believe that the bulk of the imports 
utilized supply the ingredients for Ne- 
braska’s industries plus the food supplies 
of the consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of foreign 
trade is difficult to measure for consum- 
ers. In 1956 per capita exports were 
$112.48 and per capita imports were 
$74.58. Thus it would appear that the per 
capita gain from foreign trade was $37.90. 
As a general indicator of the gain from 
foreign trade to the State of Nebraska 
one can take the closest population esti- 
mate—1,452,000 in 1957—and multiply 
by the apparent per capita gain—$37.90— 
which indicates that the gain for Ne- 
braska was $55,030,800. However, as I 
have pointed out, Nebraska’s effective 
buying income was only about 85 percent 
of the national average; so the probable 
gain to Nebraska was $46,776,180. 

While the exact accuracy of some of 
these computations might be question- 
able, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
general trend indicates why I support 
the reciprocal trade agreements program. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, now that 
the first real skirmish on reciprocal 
trades is over the question comes up: Is 
it the end or is it the beginning of real 
understanding of the international 
trades, aids, aspirations, frustrations, 
peace, war, prosperity, or depression? 

Somehow, here on the banks of the 
Potomac a person gets engulfed in the 
magnitude of the problems of the people 
here and elsewhere. 

As I see it, the underlying resentment 
against the 5-year extension and further 
reductions in tariffs has been smoldering 
for a long time. 
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We want to help the people of the 
world. We want to make sacrifices in 
our search for peace. We want friend- 
ship and we want our neighbors to have 
a better standard of living. 

Yes, we, the American people, want all 
of these things, and more, and we have 
been willing topay. We have paid dear- 
ly in blood, tears, and in our national 
wealth. 

However, too many of the nations, 
their rulers, and in some cases their 
people, have completely ignored our 
aims and have demonstrated an utter 
disregard for all our sacrifices and aid. 

This country alone cannot save free- 
dom. We have fought and won two 
major world wars. We have taken no 
territories nor have we built any em- 
pires. The price of victory has been the 
loss of thousands of our youth, dead and 
crippled, and the highest personal taxes 
in all of our history. 

We have given to every taker our 
know-how, our machinery, and our raw 
materials. We have built up all over the 
world competitors not alone for the 
world’s market but especially for our own 
market. 

Unselfishly and some say foolishly 
we have allowed ourselves to become the 
world’s paternal guardian. Our com- 
mitments have become astounding not 
alone in number but also in scope. 

Some day, and maybe these debates 
will hurry the day, we will have to ad- 
mit we cannot be the policemen for the 
whole world. 

The British have definitely turned in 
their uniforms and the French have 
troubles of their own. Turkey and 
Greece are nullifying each other. 

Italy, Sweden, Denmark, and a few 
other powers can and want to help. 
However, look over our little handful of 
dependable allies and you will realize how 
little we have bought for our money in 
the years since World War II. 

Almost every nation is building up 
pressures within and without its borders. 
We are no different. That is where the 
rub comes in. We think that the mere 
mention of our country is sufficient to 
send cheers into the air; that we have 
the respect of all the people because 
we have been good to them. 

Let us take a look at every hemisphere 
and see if we can find a majority any- 
where that does not take us for what we 
can give them; in plain words, have we 
become the world’s suckers? 

I cannot believe that it is that bad, 
yet the proof is mounting, 

All over the world peoples and gov- 
ernments fail to credit us with our good 
intentions and deeds. Instead of cheers 
wo * jeers. Instead of plaudits we get 

Well-mannered foreigners eriticize us 
and inspired hoodlums tear down our 
flag and carry banners of hate in mob 
scenes and street parades. 

It is not too late. Money that has 
been spent is gone and we cannot re- 
claim our world standing by spending 
more. There is no use crying over spilt 
milk. We must start fresh with a new 
policy. The old one has failed. It is 
too late in the season to find fault or 
to lay blame upon one party or another. 
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I am against the so-called nonpar- 
tisan, bipartisan foreign policy. I dis- 
agree with those who say foreign affairs, 
reciprocal trades, mutual security do 
not belong in partisan politics. 

How else, pray, can an American 
voter in a free nation decide how he 
wants his representative to vote, or his 
country to act, in matters of interna- 
tional policy. 

If my party—the Democratic—wants 
to be for free trade, free aid, or any 
other program, let us stand up and say 
so. Then within the party each mem- 
ber stands up for or against and when 
the districts return their vote we will 
have a policy count of the people within 
our party and their position on this 
burning issue. 

The Republicans then should do the 
same. This is the test for a democracy. 
Shall we let the people discuss and de- 
termine this issue or do we hide our 
heads in the sand? 

Every other nation has its pros and 
cons. Are we so naive as to believe that 
all our people think alike on a problem 
that overshadows all other world 
problems? 

We, as elected officials, are only tem- 
porary actors in the political scene. 
The parties are permanent. Responsi- 
bilities must be assumed by the political 
party. 

The conscience of a political party is 
controlled by the elected officials; the 
policies by historical principle and plat- 
forms. 

An independent in American politics 
is usually a Democrat in a Republican 
district and a Republican in a Demo- 
cratic district. 

If we really believe in the two-party 
system, with its checks and balances and 
its history of unparalleled success in the 
natural, spiritual, and humane fields of 
endeavor, with its achievements in per- 
sonal freedom and dignities, we must 
perforce go along with demanding post- 
election responsibility from both parties. 

My father used to say that independ- 
ence in politics is too often the backbone 
of fictitious reform, which, in turn, is the 
backbone of revolution and revolution is 
the backbone of destruction, degrada- 
tion, and despair. : 

The next few months and years will 
determine which party can eliminate 
the economic obstacles of our present di- 
lemma, within or without our borders. 

Our policy on foreign affairs and do- 
mestic issues must be defined in Con- 
gress. Let the people have a choice of 
honest platforms, and the victorious 
party will not try ill-disguised attempts 
to play down the middle after election 
day. 

I have read editorials asking that mid- 
dle-of-the-road politicians be elected. 
The most dangerous driver in the world 
is the middle-of-the-road traveler. He 
has no consideration for either the driv- 
er approaching or passing. For my part, 
I shall take my chances on a Democrat 
or Republican. 

I do not mean the ordinary questions 
that are a matter of necessity rather 
than a matter of policy. I mean such 
domestic issues as social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, education, labor 
standards, public works, Federal-State- 
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local relations, taxation, public service, 
and party responsibility. 

In foreign affairs, I mean trade re- 
lations, missile programs, military-com- 
mand policy, diplomatic activities, lend- 
lease, mutual aid, immigration, World 
Bank, and monetary policies, and credits; 
in short, our foreign policy in its every 
phase. 

Our party platforms should enunci- 
ate our programs, our views on legisla- 
tion and problems facing the electorate 
and our general policy on matters con- 
cerning the welfare of our people. 

These may be controversial because 
there is always a fundamental difference 
between our approach to these problems 
and those of the opposite party. 

In practice, political controversies 
strengthen political freedom and educate 
the masses. 

Personally, I believe we will be more 
appreciated in our efforts by being better 
bargainers in foreign relations. 

No bargain is of any value unless all 
parties to the bargain are satisfied and 
its citizens prosper. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, for 
several days I have listened very atten- 
tively to the debate on the so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements legislation. 
I am sure my record in Congress will 
justify the statement that I believe in 
world trade. I favor world trade and all 
domestic trade possible but I do not be- 
lieve it is fair to our citizens of this 
country to create a condition of unem- 
ployment in any part of the United 
States and ship goods to any Member's 
district to provide employment to some 
men working in foreign countries and 
force local citizens to be unemployed. 

I do not want unemployment any- 
where in the world. I deplore it, but I 
am going to be honest and say that if 
there must be unemployment somewhere 
I would prefer it in some other country 
rather than in the United States. It is 
unfair to force our American people out 
of jobs and to increase our taxes to pay 
unemployment insurance when the un- 
employment is caused by bringing in 
products from foreign countries pro- 
duced by low-wage-rate labor. Our 
American farmers, labor, and industry 
are certainly at least entitled to equal 
recognition and should not be forced to 
go on unemployment because of imports 
of products into this country far below 
12 price at which they can be produced 

ere. 

I believe in reciprocal trade, but let us 
make it reciprocal. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, trade 
between the United States and other 
nations is vital to our own continued 
economic well-being, and for the con- 
tinued well-being of other countries. A 
large segment of our economy is de- 
pendent for its livelihood on being able 
to sell its products in farflung areas 
around the world. It is a simple eco- 
nomic fact of life that in order for other 
nations to buy from us, this Nation must 
buy their products. By its nature, trade 
is a two-way proposition. Healthy 
trade can also help build up the econ- 
omies of other countries to make them, 
as a result, less dependent on outright 
assistance from the United States to 
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combat the Communist menace, and 
less prone to accept economic assistance 
and trade with the Soviets. It is my 
feeling that, all things considered, ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is important as the most help- 
ful instrument at our disposal at this 
time to promote and regulate trade to 
the best advantage of America. 

At the same time, I feel that we can- 
not glibly pass over the instances of 
severe harm done to many domestic 
firms because of foreign competition. 
Many United States firms in the last 
several years have had to close their 
doors or severely curtail their activities 
because they could not compete with im- 
ported foreign goods which are often 
produced at next-to-nothing wages or 
are of inferior quality. It is anything 
but fair to let such industries be sacri- 
ficed for the common good, as it were. 
The right of American industries for re- 
lief in such cases has been recognized in 
trade legislation previously when such 
checks as the peril-point provision, the 
escape clause, the provision for ODM in- 
vestigations were made a part of our 
trade legislation. To me there is nothing 
startling or novel about expecting the 
American Government to have the in- 
terests of the American industries and 
people uppermost in mind. Who else 
will? The American people who are 
affected are living today. They find 
little solace in general, long-range eco- 
nomic and technological trends; in 
claims of a common Free World good; 
in long-drawn-out investigations and 
studies. In my opinion what is called 
for is faster and more decisive action by 
the Government to extend necessary re- 
lief under these provisions than has 
been displayed in the past. 

I also believe that this is the time for 
the Congress to take a look at the Na- 
tion’s entire trade program. The Soviet 
Government has made no pretense but 
that it intends to wage full-scale eco- 
nomic war against the Free World. Itis 
therefore important for the Congress 
also to look anew at the operation of 
such legislation as the Export Control 
Act and the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act, the so-called Battle Act. 
Both of these acts are for the purpose of 
exercising control over the flow of goods 
to the Soviets and Soviet dominated 
countries. How these acts are admin- 
istered and the policies pursued there- 
under are an integral part of and have 
a direct bearing on our overall trade 
policies. I believe that it is of impor- 
tance that these export control programs 
and their administration be evaluated 
now in conjunction with the Reciprocal 
Trade Act so that our Nation may be 
assured of a consistent, meaningful 


such wrath and vituperation between 
two sharply divided camps as the matter 
before us to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. We have been buried 
in a sea of paper in which each side has 
claimed the final justification for its 
cause. Because of this overenthusiasm 
it has become apparent that the facts 
and figures which we have been asked to 
regard are, in many cases, inaccurate 
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and the product of wishful thinking. I 
do not attribute this phenomenon to 
any particular side. But I do deplore 
the fact that the issue has been deliber- 
ately clouded by unwieldy pressure tac- 
tics and that a certain degree of energy 
has been wasted in attempting to filter 
fact from varnished opinions. 

Likewise, I deplore the name calling 
which has run rampant and which is in- 
spired simply because there happens to 
be honest and sincere differences of 
opinion by Members of this body of what 
is best for our country and the majority 
of people we are honored to represent in 
this Congress. 

To clarify my position in no uncertain 
terms at this time, I am in firm and un- 
equivocal support of the amendments 
offered to this act, embodied in H. R. 
12676, the Simpson bill. I will go into 
the reasons for my decision in a mo- 
ment. 

The tenor of those who rise in firm 
support of the bill as reported, has at 
times reached a pitch most disturbing 
to me and I am sure to others who share 
my views on this issue. There seems to 
have been a question raised concerning 
the motives of us who do not concur 
with the wisdom of continuing our trade 
program for a 5-year period with cor- 
responding indiscriminate decreases in 


Some speak of this matter in terms of 
being either a statesman with honor and 
voting to extend this authority or to take 
the alternative route of the protection- 
ist, and bow to political expedience by 
supporting the Simpson amendments, 
Under these preconceived notions then, 
it is not possible to endorse, without 
impunity, the Simpson measure. Such 
an appraisal is hardly realistic. I am 
taking the course of supporting H. R. 
12676 because I believe with all candor 
it is the best direction we can take at 
this time. And no amount of insinua- 
tion or innuendo will distract me from 
these beliefs. 

What will the Simpson bill do? First, 
it will extend the act for 2 instead of 
5 years. This act has never been ex- 
tended for more than 3 years. In a 2- 
year extension there will be ample time 
to observe the effects of this legislation 
on the segments of our American indus- 
try. 

Second, the bill will allow reductions 
in duties at the rate of 5 percent per 
year, the same as the Mills bill does for 
5 years, On the authority to raise duties, 
the Simpson bill wisely makes distinc- 
tions between ad valorem duties and spe- 
cific duties. Sharply rising costs in la- 
bor and materials since 1930 have made 
specific duties, granted by the authority 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, practically 
meaningless, since they represent such 
an insignificantly minute part of the 
costs of various products which are made 
today. Ad valorem duties are at least 
proportionate and reflect the higher 
prices, whereas specific duties ignore 
this. It has been cogently pointed out 
that in the brass mill industry, which is 
generally subject to specific duties, that 
the tariffs on an ad valorem basis on 
these items from abroad in 1956 were 
Iess than one-tenth per pound than 
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what they were in 1930. The Simpson 
bill would give the Tariff Commission the 
authority to correct this injustice. 

The peril point is supposed to be op- 
erative when the Tariff Commission finds 
that the existing duties appear to be in- 
adequate to prevent imports from caus- 
ing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive articles. The com- 
mittee bill allows the Chief Executive to 
penetrate these peril points if he so 
chooses; that is to disregard the stand- 
ards set up by the Commission. The 
Simpson bill directs that the President 
must first obtain the approval of Con- 
gress before he is authorized to take such 
action. 

The escape clause as written into our 
present law allegedly affords protection 
to those industries whose problems can 
be attributed to excessive importations. 
Yet the Chief Executive can set aside 
these findings unless Congress in sep- 
arate and distinct action by both Houses, 
by a two-thirds vote, sustains the Tariff 
Commission. This is, in essence, re- 
moving from Congress the direct consti- 
tutional authority of Congress to regulate 
trade with foreign nations. The amend- 
ment to this clause will compel the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the recommendations 
of a Commission of the executive branch, 
unless within 60 days, Congress approves 
his failure to act or any alternative pro- 
posal he makes. 

An important and essential section of 
the bill I support is that which will en- 
courage the use of realistic import quo- 
tas when the Commission finds that the 
maximum duty permissible will not 
remedy serious harm to our domestic in- 
dustries. 

These are the basic differences of the 
two bills before us. The advocates of 
the committee bill say that we already 
have built-in protection for our indus- 
tries which have been hard hit by im- 
ports of competing products. Yet, to me 
the peril point and escape clauses of the 
existing Trade Agreements Act have been 
injudiciously ignored. They pay only 
lipservice to those who have applied for 
relief under these provisions. The point 
was well taken yesterday that while 
Presidents have reduced nearly 3,000 in- 
dividual tariff rates since 1934, and often 
more than once, a mere 9 tariff increases 
had been granted by 1957 on the 84 ap- 
plications for relief under the escape 
clause. 

It is senseless and misleading to com- 
pare the dollar volume of our imports 
and exports. There is no valid argument 
presented by these figures alone, that 
our imports totaled $12.6 billion and ex- 
port sales to other countries were $17.2 
billion. The United States is for the 
most part a self-sufficient nation with 
a high degree of natural wealth and in- 
dustrialization. ‘The goods and mate- 
rials we are able to offer for sale on the 
world market are needed and demanded. 
On the other hand, we must 
that a good many products imported into 
the United States are done so because of 
our now existing reasonable tariff rates. 
And they will continue to be imported 
in vast numbers, even though the de- 
mand for them here often lags behind 
the supply available. For those who pro- 
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claim that we have built a high wall of 
tariffs and quotas, I can only say on tar- 
iff rates the United States ranks the 8th 
lowest of the 36 major trading nations of 
the world. 

The figures on our workers who de- 
pend on our foreign trade are unclear. 
While it is probably true that 4.5 million 
people in the United States are in jobs 
which depend on this trade, no one 
knows how many of them have jobs 
which are linked to tariffs and other 
safeguards. We do know, however, that 
a good number of them would continue 
to be employed with or without trade 
agreements. We will still need to buy tin, 
coffee, bananas, and many other prod- 
ucts not directly related to the tariff 
issue. 

What has been the prime considera- 
tion in the establishment of our trade 
programs? Has it been in favor of 
American industries, many of which 
have been highly productive and finan- 
cially successful for generations until 
they have been forced to cease or cur- 
tail operations due to excessive imports? 
Clearly no. Not when, for example, the 
United States textile industry has lost 
345,000 jobs since World War II. Our 
program is, at the expense of industries 
like this, inexcusably interwoven with 
and dictated by the considerations of our 
foreign policy. Little else enters into it. 
The State Department, in trying to out- 
bid and outdo the Kremlin on all fronts, 
commands this field. The plight of the 
affected American industries, the work- 
ers in them, the findings or the Tariff 
Commission and Congress are subordi- 
nate to this intriguing game of interna- 
tional checkers. 

To be specific, which are the indus- 
tries in Connecticut and the Third Con- 
gressional District which I represent 
suffering from the dumping of excessive 
imports on our shores. .They are stain- 
less steel flatware, clocks, watches, hard- 
ware, wire, pins, screws, textiles and 
others. 

The silver industry is now concentrat- 
ing on the production of popular stain- 
less steel flatware items. In efforts to 
counter the vast flow of goods from 
Japan produced for a fraction of the 
American costs, this industry in Amer- 
ica has faced losses of $22 million since 
1953 on silver plate sales. The Tariff 
Commission figures on Japanese imports 
of stainless steel flatware are staggering. 
If it were not for the fact that the 
Commission found this year that these 
items are being imported in such num- 
bers as to cause serious injury to our 
own industry, the number imported 
would have actually exceeded our manu- 
facturers’ sales. The ratio of Japanese 
imports to United States manufacturers’ 
sales for the last year figures are avail- 
able, 1957, is 97 percent. This represents 
the influx of more than 11 million dozen 
pieces from Japan in that year alone. 
Of course, the root of the problem lies 
in the tremendous wage and cost differ- 
ential between Japan and the United 
States. The average American worker 
in this industry makes $2.13 an hour, 
while the corresponding Japanese wage 
is 22 cents: At this rate, the Japanese 
can and have easily sold abroad at prices 
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lower than American costs for produc- 
tion alone. Voluntary quotas have been 
offered this year by the Japanese, but in 
the meantime we have no assurance, 
legal or otherwise, that reductions in 
their exports to the United States will be 
maintained. 

The clock industry. From 1947 to 
1951 imports of spring-powered clocks 
increased reasonably from 537,000 to 
694,000. In 1951 our tariffs on this item 
were reduced 50 percent. The latest 
figures I have available indicate that 
imports for the year 1956 reached 4,182,- 
000. The result has spelled disaster for 
many well-established American com- 
panies. 

The non-jeweled-watch industry has 
faced similar circumstances. Imports 
rose from about 250,000 in 1947 to 
1,971,000 in 1954, at which time tariff 
increases were put into effect. Despite 
this increase in duties, imports rose 
steadily to 5,200,000 in 1956. This is a 
case where the only effective relief could 
have come from quota controls, which 
the Simpson bill would allow with less 
difficulty. 

The same problems are faced by the 
other once efficient industries I have de- 
scribed above, and I shall not go into 
an exhaustive disclosure of the facts 
and figures to prove the point. 

There need not be a continuing unin- 
terested attitude by our Government to 
these segments of American industry 
which are in peril. Similarly, we can 
maintain an honorable position in the 
eyes of the world which is, of course, 
necessary. We can and should work for 
the expansion of international trade, 
both as an expression of our goodwill 
and friendship for other nations and our 
own self-interest. And these require- 
ments can best be met through the en- 
actment of H. R. 12676, which shall have 
my support. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, today Congress will again be 
voting upon the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. More specifically, we must choose 
between the administration’s bill and 
the amendment substitute, the Simpson- 
Davis-Dorn-Bailey bill. 

The reciprocal trade program has de- 
veloped over the years into a highly 
controversial subject. The polarization 
of forces for and against the program 
did not come about as a result of dif- 
ferences over matters of principle, that 
is, the original idea of reciprocity, but 
rather over the administration of the 
trade agreements, which in practice, 
has had the effect of negating the very 
principle itself, 

An honest trade program, honestly 
conducted might have been a blessing 
to our economy, especially during these 
trying times of domestic dislocation. 
However, the maladministration of the 
Trade Acts under the misguiding hands 
of social scientists, motivated by a fuzzy 
free-tradism, has actually compounded 
our present dilemma by permitting for- 
eign producers to acquire increasingly 
large segments of the domestic market. 

I do not wish at this time to discuss 
the trade agreements program, but I 
would like to single out an individual 


who is thoroughly versed on our foreign 
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trade policy whom I consider to be the 
country’s leading spokesman for fair— 
not free—world trade. 

This dignified and indefatigable per- 
sonality, who has been a familiar figure 
to many of my colleagues in the House 
over the years, has consistently defended 
the rights of the import-injured busi- 
nessman, worker, and farmer against a 
most formidable army of official and un- 
official opponents who, incidentally, 
wield considerable influence over our 
channels of mass communication. 

I am referring, of course, to Oscar R. 
Strackbein, the founder and national 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy. This singular 
association, organized in 1953, grew out 
of a spontaneous appeal from industry, 
union, and agricultural groups from the 
tuna waters of the West to the textile 
industries on the East; from the ore re- 
gions of the North to the oilfields on 
the South. 

This grassroots demand for remedial 
action began as a reaction to the callous 
abandonment of large segments of Amer- 
ican economic interests by official free- 
traders motivated by the laudable, but 
factually misleading and economically 
questionable premise of postwar recovery 
or trade, not aid, then world peace, then 
Western rearmament, and the Russian 
challenge, or whatever slogan happened 
to be in vogue. We are now breathlessly 
waiting to be notified that failure to pass 
the trade agreements bill will signify the 
loss of the space race. 

As 10, 25, 50 percent of various seg- 
ments of the United States market 
migrate, with a willing assist from the 
State Department, toward low-price for- 
eign products, much of American in- 
dustry finds itself in an untenable 
competitive position, faced with a prob- 
lem of mounting magnitude before which 
they are legislatively helpless. 

Realizing that the appeals of indi- 
vidual companies or unions were lost in 
the almost hysterical clamor for a vague, 
undefinable free-trade concept, Oscar 
Strackbein launched upon an intensive 
organizational campaign to forge a 
united front composed of industry, 
agriculture, and labor. 

For the last 2 years, he has tirelessly 
traveled from city to city and meeting 
to meeting in order to provide a mecha- 
nism through which his members might 
in assembly gathered, express their prob- 
lems and formulate avenues of action. 

As a result of his selfiess sacrifice, the 
Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy is today organized into 
seven regional divisions and numbers 
among its membership approximately 70 
associations of industries, unions, and 
agricultural groups representing hun- 
dreds of individual companies which 
produce over 100 different products. 

I know that I speak for many of my 
colleagues here when I say that the 
membership of the Nation-Wide Com- 
mittee have been ably represented here 
in Washington by their founder, chair- 
man, and spokesman, Mr. Strackbein. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
reciprocal trade bill should have been 
recommitted so that the committee 
could make 2 revisions, one to cut to 3 
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years the unprecedented 5-year exten- 
sion of the act, the other to revise the 
escape-clause formula, so that the prom- 
ises of the original sponsors of the act 
would be implemented by safeguards pre- 
venting the ruin of any basic American 
industry by cheap foreign imports, would 
be carried out. 

Unemployed textile workers, I repre- 
sent, ask the question: In America’s at- 
tempts to help stabilize and advance the 
economies of other free nations, shall we 
completely neglect the interests of those 
domestic industries which are now suf - 
fering economic setbacks?” 

Management of textile and other mills 
in my area are at a loss to understand 
why under existing law a unanimous 
finding for escape-clause relief by the 
Tariff Commission can be set aside by 
an edict of the State Department, there 
being no further recourse, even to the 
Congress. They quite properly ask if 
their interests are held to be expendable 
and why. 

I have supported reciprocal trade and 
I believe it must be continued on a rea- 
listic and sensible basis but I now agree 
with the American Legion which last 
month through its national executive 
committee called for corrective action in 
reciprocal trade. The Legion declared 
that certain industries, labor and seg- 
ments of our agriculture, essential to our 
defense, are being injured by the provi- 
sions and administration of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act. This great veterans’ or- 
ganization saw extreme danger in that 
we are becoming more dependent upon 
industry, agriculture, and raw materials 
located near Communist dominated 
countries in easy reach of potential 
enemy forces. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, to 
paraphrase Adlai Stevenson, this debate 
should not have been necessary at all. 
Instead of planning for the future, we 
are still fighting battles we thought had 
been won in the past. 

It has been said that those who do not 
know history are bound to repeat it. I 
find it difficult to believe that anyone 
who studies the high tariff policies of 
the post-World War I period culminating 
in the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930 would 
want to repeat that sorry chapter of 
our American story. That shortsighted 
policy destroyed the markets of the 
American farmer abroad, thus, glutting 
domestic markets and wrecking farm 
prices here at home. The resulting tariff 
and trade retaliation against the United 
States undercut American industrial 
sales overseas, slowed our production and 
compounded unemployment—all of this 
at the same time that American con- 
sumers were forced to pay for higher 
tariffs through higher prices. 

Worst of all, these rigid barriers 
against the flow of commerce between 
nations set off the extreme economic na- 

in Germany, Italy, and Japan 
which provided the economic setting for 
the aggressive political dictatorships 
that brought on World War II. We 
should not soon forget this painful les- 
son of history. 

One of the most important responsi- 
bilities confronting this session of the 
85th Congress is the renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act—not just any kind of 
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renewal, but one that makes sense in 
terms of the needs of the American 
economy and our obligation to the 
nations of the world. 

The kind of trade extension we should 
seek is a stronger, more confident ex- 
pression of American strength and the 
American promise than any of the 10 
extensions of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. We should be removing the crip- 
pling amendments of the past—not add- 
ing new ones at a time when bold and 
imaginative leadership is so desperately 
needed. 

The trade agreements extension bill 
backed by President Eisenhower and so 
ably presented by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, is actually a conserva- 
tive program of modest proportions. 
Yet, this bill, H. R. 12591, is under dan- 
gerous attack by those who would reverse 
the tide of history, slow economic ad- 
vancement and hamper responsible 
leadership in the society of nations. 

There is, for example, powerful oppo- 
sition to the trade-extension bill from 
the big oil producers. These gigantic 
interests talk much about preserving free 
enterprise without Government interven- 
tion. Yet, they have been the benefi- 
ciaries of more Government aid in the 
form of tax favors and other preferences 
than any other industry in the United 
States. Not content to leave well enough 
alone, they seem bent upon exhausting 
every barrel of oil produced by them be- 
fore one barrel of lower priced oil from 
abroad is made available to American 
consumers. Another powerful interest, 
the chemical industry which enjoys sales 
abroad a billion dollars a year greater 
than our chemical imports has joined the 
chorus of those who clamor for protec- 
tion from foreign competition. 

It is gratifying to me to note that 
these powerful interests have not been 
able to weaken the stand of our Speaker 
who continues to uphold the trade poli- 
cies that he helped Cordell Hull establish 
24 years ago. His steadfastness is an 
inspiration to younger Members of the 
House. 

Those who talk in fearful terms about 
the dire results of reciprocal trade seem 
blind to the splendid benefits of the 
program. In truth, America and the 
world have benefited greatly from a lib- 
eral trade policy. 

During the last 24 years since the re- 
ciprocal trade program was first 
launched, we have become the greatest 
trading nation in the world, Last year 
we sold other nations nearly $21 billion 
of our goods while purchasing $13 bil- 
lion in goods from other nations. These 
figures alone disprove the false notion 
that our markets are being overrun by 
cheap commodities from abroad. We 
are, in fact, selling abroad almost $8 
billion more in goods than we are buying 
from others. I have often wondered how 
those who want to throw up higher tar- 
iffs expect other nations to secure the 
dollars that they must have to buy what 
we wish to sell, 

Included in our export trade are $414 
billion of agricultural commodities, rep- 
resenting the production of 40 million 
acres. A recent study by the United 
States Department of Commerce shows 
that in the eastern half of South Da- 
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kota, we are dependent upon foreign 
markets for the sale of $19.4 million of 
wheat annually, $10.8 million in live- 
stock, $8.5 million in corn, $1.6 million 
in dairy and poultry products, and $3.3 
million in flaxseed. These items alone 
enable South Dakota farmers to find an 
outlet for $43.6 million of produce. It 
is true that some foreign produced com- 
modities are brought into the United 
States, but the exchange benefits us far 
more than it handicaps us. The world 
buys between 25 and 40 percent of Amer- 
ica’s wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, fats 
and oils, as well as 20 percent of our 
trucks and 15 percent of our coal out- 
put, to name only a few of the scores 
of commodities that we sell overseas. 

Four and a half million Americans 
are employed because of our foreign 
trade which means that if each of these 
workers is the head of a family of 4, 
18 million citizens are supported by our 
foreign commerce. 

What do the advocates of trade re- 
striction want us to do? Concede our 
profitable export business? Concede our 
rate of economic growth? Concede 
major elements essential to building 
economic strength at home and Free- 
World unity abroad? All of these were 
the unhappy results of the unwise post- 
World War I policies which some gen- 
tlemen now ask us to repeat. Their 
arguments are not only refuted by the 
record of the past; they are challenged 
by the demands of the present and the 
new dimensions of the future. 

I am in favor of a policy of freer trade 
and of a meaningful extension of the 
trade agreements program because that 
policy and that program have contrib- 
uted greatly to America’s economic 
growth and to that of our friends abroad. 
This program has helped bring about 
the stability in international trade rela- 
tionships after World War II that was 
missing after the First World War. It 
has prevented economic warfare in the 
community of free nations—a commu- 
nity which is engaged in economic com- 
petition with the Soviet Union. Stalin 
said in 1952: “We can win the world 
peaceably. It will eventually turn upon 
West Germany and Japan. But the 
stupid, greedy West will hamper their 
foreign trade. Then we shall draw them 
into our orbit through overwhelming 
trade agreements.” 

In 1957, Khrushchev said We declare 
war upon you—excuse me for using such 
an expression—in the peaceful field of 
trade.” He went on to explain that it 
is not the ICBM that will bring victory 
to the Soviet Union, but an economic 
offensive that we would be too dull to 
counter before it is too late. 

But Soviet threat or no Soviet threat, 
the trade agreements program is good 
business for American enterprise, Amer- 
ican labor and American agriculture. 
There are admittedly some cases where 
industries have encountered serious for- 
eign competition, but in these cases im- 
port competition is only one of a whole 
host of problems, There are many ways 
in which such enterprises can adapt 
their resources to more efficient pro- 
duction and to new forms of economic 
activity. They have had to do it in 
the past, and, indeed, adjustment to 
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changing economie conditions is the 
story of American progress. Most of the 
American firms that have faced import 
competition have faced up to that com- 
petition and have met it successfully, or 
have adapted their operations to new 
forms of production that can keep the 
plant and its workers operating in high 
gear. 

We must face realistically whatever 
economic problems we have and we 
must, in our own interest, reject the 
temptation to use import competition 
as a whipping boy for the many other 
problems that require our urgent at- 
tention. 

I shall vote against the Simpson bill 
(H. R. 12676). I shall do so because it 
is unsound commercial policy and in- 
volved a realignment of govermental 
functions which I believe is in conflict 
not only with the Constitution but also 
with the tenets of effective democratic 
government. 

I shall vote for the committee bill, 
the bill backed by the administration, 
the bill backed by the major organiza- 
tions who speak for business, labor and 
agriculture. I support H. R. 12951 with- 
out reservation. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to lopsided reciprocal trade, 
which is the kind of reciprocity we have 
been getting under the distressing and 
dangerous operation of this program 
since its inception. Insofar as my dis- 
trict is concerned, in furniture and wood- 
working, in textiles, in plastics, steel and 
steel fabrication, paper, linens, in certain 
machinery lines, electronics, and in many 
others throughout the State, there is a 
decidedly adverse effect. 

The point is made that about 414 mil- 
lion people are employed in foreign trade 
industries. I think this includes about 
1% million employed in importing in- 
dustries. Therefore, about 3.1 million 
might depend directly or indirectly upon 
exports, 

On the other hand, close to 80 percent 
of our exports are paid for with dollars 
which foreign countries earn from tour- 
ists, investments, and nondutiable prod- 
ucts. That percentage of our exports is 
unaffected by changes in our import du- 
ties. Thus, only about 682,000, and not 
4,500,000, as asserted, may be affected 
by imports of dutiable products. 

As against this 682,000, there are over 
60 million people employed in the Amer- 
ican economy, and, therefore, the bal- 
ance of them in farming and manufac- 
turing industries vulnerable to import 
competition are affected in varying 
degree. 

It is easy to recognize why the flood 
of cheaply produced goods is causing 
cutthroat competition and producing de- 
pressed industries and serious unem- 
ployment because these competitive 
goods are now spreading to almost every 
field of American industry. How can 
any American industry possibly compete 
with the 10-, 12-, and 15-cent an hour 
wages that apply in other parts of the 
world? 

The high living standards of the 
American worker and the American peo- 
ple is based on their high wages and 
other social advantages. Do we want 
to reduce these standards to the level 
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of the other nations and cancel out or 
greatly restrict many American indus- 
tries in the bargain? I do not think this 
would be a good policy for our country 
to follow. 

We already have tremendous problems 
in our own country trying to regularize 
the relation between wages and produc- 
tivity. The flood of steadily increasing 
foreign competition is simply widening 
this gap. Of course, there are some for- 
eign workers who are making competi- 
tive goods coming into the United States 
making 43 cents an hour as against 
similar workmen in this country who get 
well over $2 an hour. Is it good policy 
to encourage the continuance of low 
foreign wage rates by importing goods 
that can compete here only because of 
these lower wages? I do not think so. 

The net effect of the reciprocal trade 
treaties and the high tariffs in most 
other countries has been to cause some 
American manufacturers to build plants 
abroad. It is estimated that one-third 
of our imports now come from foreign 
affiliates of United States companies. Is 
it in the interest of America to thus en- 
courage employment abroad with Ameri- 
can capital and cause unemployment 
and recession at home? I do not think 
it is. 

We hear at lot about the reciprocity 
features of foreign trade under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act but really there is no 
such thing. It is a one-way street. We 
have our doors open wide as to many 
products while foreign nations generally 
have their doors almost wholly closed. 
All other trade nations of the world 
with very few exceptions have trade 
restrictions which stop our goods entire- 
ly from being brought into their coun- 
tries, or have carefully rationed the 
quantity of imports, not only by tariffs 
but by import licenses, foreign exchange 
controls, import quotas, and state trad- 
ing. 
Very few of these restrictions indeed 
have been eased in exchange for low 
American tariffs. For example, France 
and England have imposed rigid import 
controls on watches to protect their own 
watch industries, whereas we have per- 
mitted foreign watches to come into this 
country and virtually destroy our once 
prosperous industry. The Waltham 
Watch Co., in Massachusetts, a long- 
established business with a product 
known throughout the world, and other 
American watch companies, have suf- 
fered and have in some way been ad- 
versely affected by almost unrestricted 
imports. 

Even Switzerland, the chief beneficiary 
of our free trade in watches, recently 
increased its import duties on nylon 
stockings by 300 percent to protect its 
own industries against American im- 
ports. Italy, France, and practically 
every other nation in the Western World 
have acted in a similar way to check 
and shut out American goods. 

Our tariff policy since 1934 has been 
in the hands of theoretical international- 
minded bureaucrats, often more con- 
cerned with other nations than with 
our own. 

The Congress inserted peril point and 
escape clause provisions in the reciprocal 
trade measures, but they have been more 
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respected in the breach than in the 
observance, 

The reluctance of American industry 
to seek escape clause relief is under- 
standable in the light of Presidential re- 
jection of unanimous decisions of the 
Tariff Commission that harm was being 
done a domestic industry through grow- 
ing imports. ‘This was done in the case 
of well documented complaints filed by 
such industries as tobacco pipes, silk 
searves, lead and zinc, ferrocerium, 
ground fish fillets, and velveteen fab- 
rics—complaints which the Tariff Com- 
mission sustained by unanimous vote, 
only to be turned down at the Presiden- 
tial level. 

I favor wholehearted international co- 
operation, friendly relations, and trade 
and cultural relations with all nations 
of good will. I do not believe in shutting 
out foreign goods. I believe there is 
plenty of room for foreign goods to come 
into this country in order to trade with 
friendly nations and enable them to 
strengthen their economies, and to check 
monopoly and price overreaching in this 
country. 

But there must be a rule of reason 
and rule of commonsense about foreign 
trade. We cannot enter into arrange- 
ments with foreign nations that will 
allow them literally to flood our markets 
with cheap goods and cause depressedin- 
dustries and throw millions out of work. 

That is neither necessary nor desirable 
in order to promote mutually beneficial 
foreign trade. This becomes a travesty 
when under our foreign-aid program 
we give these nations the money to build 
factories and turn out goods to steal our 
foreign markets and undermine our 
American industries. 

Since 1934 nearly 3,000 individual tar- 
iff rates have been reduced permitting 
a truly devastating trade influx. In the 
same period, only nine tariff increases 
have been granted as of the end of 1957; 
this, despite the fact that the Tariff 
Commission after careful study had rec- 
ommended relief in many cases, but in 
only a few instances has the executive 
approved, as is required under the act, 
so that relief could be given. What 
chance has an industry got to get relief 
under the escape clause or peril point 
provision when this situation has to be 
faced? Virtually none. 

Of great concern to all of us should be 
the impact of this trade policy upon the 
national defense. The Government has 
already had some almost disastrous ex- 
periences with foreign technical equip- 
ment necessary in defense activities: 

We cannot afford to rely on foreign in- 
dustries to serve our basic defense needs. 
If these channels were cut off, as they 
would be during wartime, it could well be 
completely disastrous to America. 

Many other countries are already trad- 
ing with Russia and her satellites and 
there can be no doubt that the entire 
Soviet system has been strengthened by 
multilateral trade between nations deal- 
ing in American goods, some of them add- 
ing to the war-making potential of the 
Soviet. 

I do not believe that international or- 
ganizations should control tariff rates on 
American trade. This is the function 
which the Constitution has vested in the 
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Congress. We should not permit any in- 
ternational organization to have author- 
ity to fix tariff rates or eliminate tariff 
rates and permit cheap goods to flood the 
markets of the United States. This 
whole economy can be and will be de- 
stroyed if we continue to permit foreign 
trade at the present growing rate; yet, 
it is proposed to increase this rate and 
open the doors wider. United States 
tariffs are now among the lowest in the 
world and almost one-half of our imports 
come in entirely duty free. 

Our concessions under the reciprocal 
trade treaty policy have not been recipro- 
cated by equivalent concessions from 
other nations. 

As a result, many American workers 
who receive 3 to 10 times or more as much 
as foreign workers have lost their jobs. 
I do not believe that cheap imports based 
on low wages can do anything but disrupt 
and undermine the American economy 
and bring it down to the low levels and 
standards of its European and Asian 
counterparts. 

Until we have some assurances that 
reciprocal trade programs will be what 
a real trade program should be, that is, 
beneficial to our own country as well as 
to foreign nations, America would be 
wise to take measures to preserve its own 
industry and its own economy against 
the impact of low standard, foreign com- 
petition. 

Textile, lumber and its products, stone, 
clay, and glass products, steel, primary 
metals, machinery, chemicals, foodstuffs, 
and so on, ad infinitum, constitute the 
list of industries affected by rising im- 
ports. 

Domestic velveteen producers, some in 
my district and State, for example, have 
lost 67 percent of their market to im- 
ports. Boston’s fleet of large offshore 
fishing vessels has been reduced from 124 
in 1938 to 36 in 1955 because of frozen 
fish imports. Imports of shears, scis- 
sors, saws, blades, and cutting instru- 
-ments and the like, increased from some 
11,000 units in 1946 to 4.5 million units 
in 1953. 

Japanese textiles, plastics, and elec- 
tronics are flooding our markets. 

Massachusetts has a vital stake in 
truly reciprocal foreign trade. But un- 
der the present program, many of our 
basic industries are suffering from the 
constant rise in imports. 

For instance, the metalworking ma- 
chinery industry in Massachusetts is 
being hurt by import competition from 
some types of machine tools and dies. 

Japanese Christmas tree lights are in 
competition with bulbs produced in 
Massachusetts. 

The heavy electrical machinery indus- 
try recently initiated action under the 
National Security Amendment is seek- 
ing protection from imports of heavy 
electrical equipment. There are 74,928 
persons employed by the some 324 man- 
ufacturers of electrical machinery in 
Massachusetts. This means that not 
only are the manufacturers of heavy 
electrical machinery but the manufac- 
turers of components feel the impact of 
these imports—such components as 
building wire and cords, motors and gen- 
erators, transformers, circuit breakers, 
and switches, which are made in Mas- 
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sachusetts, are not going into the com- 
pleted heavy electrical machinery com- 
ing into this country from abroad. 

The Massachusetts large electrical 
machinery industry helps to support 
other industries in the State. For in- 
stance, their operations in the Com- 
monwealth include large foundries for 
making turbine shells and transformer 
cases. Chemical plants in Massachu- 
setts make such products as transformer 
paint and industrial oxides. 

We all know how our textile mills have 
suffered from growing imports of textile 
products which totalled almost $550 mil- 
lion by 1956. Cotton cloth imports have 
given increasingly vigorous competition 
to our mills as a result of which appli- 
cation under the escape clause was made 
by the industry to protect domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Linen toweling imports hurt Massa- 
chusetts industry and the Tariff Com- 
mission found that serious injury was 
being done. The President agreed and 
1 ee managed to obtain tariff 
relief. 

Some 10 plants in Massachusetts 
which spin and throw silk yarn and/or 
weave silk fabrics are concerned over im- 
port competition. Producers of woolen 
and worsted fabrics in Massachusetts are 
hurt by foreign competition. 

The carpet and rug industry is feel- 
ing the pinch of increasing imports of 
wilton and velvet floorcoverings. Cord- 
age and twine manufacturers are af- 
fected by foreign competition, especially 
industrial and farm twine and baler 
twine. 

The bicycle industry in Massachusetts 
is hurt by foreign competition, so much 
so that the American industry has filed 
3 escape complaints in the last 6 
years, only 1 of which resulted in a duty 
increase on bicycle imports. 

The Massachusetts seafood industry 
has felt the effects of foreign competi- 
tion, so much so that three escape-clause 
investigations have been conducted by 
the Tariff Commission since 1951 at the 
request of the national industry. Un- 
fortunately, no escape-clause relief has 
been granted. 

Massachusetts producers of wrapping 
tissue, coated and uncoated paper, and 
shoe board are concerned about increas- 
ing imports of these products. 

Rubber footwear and rubber-soled 
fabric footwear, made in Massachusetts, 
are feeling import competition. Last 
year the industry sought escape-clause 
protection on both rubber footwear and 
rubber-soled fabric footwear, but the 
application was dismissed by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Our Massachusetts producers of men’s 
dress shoes are concerned over imports, 
especially in the medium and low-priced 
lines. Manufacturers of shoe uppers 
feel the competition from the growing 
volume of foreign leather suitable for 
shoe uppers which is competing with do- 
mestic production. There are 65 plants 
in Massachusetts making shoe uppers. 
In addition, there is growing concern 
about imports of grained, embossed, and 
fancy leathers. The women’s and chil- 
dren’s leather handbags and pocketbooks 
industry is faced with increased imports 
of these products. 
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Women’s cotton blouses and sweaters 
are growing in import volume, to the 
detriment of our Massachusetts produc- 
ers. Low-priced blouses from Japan are 
in direct competition to the Massachu- 
setts products, 

Imports of men’s and boys’ suits and 
coats are hurting Massachusetts produc- 
ers of these goods. Shirts made in Ja- 
pan totalled more than $6 million in 
value in 1956. Some of these shirts were 
bought in Japan for as low as $5.38 per 
dozen. How can our Massachusetts 
shirt industry ever expect to meet such 
competition? 

Massachusetts producers of copper 
and brass mill products such as sheet, 
rolls, and tubing are faced with growing 
imports of these products. Producers of 
plumbers tubing have filed an escape- 
clause application which is pending be- 
fore the Tariff Commission. The wire 
nail industry in Massachusetts is con- 
cerned about import competition. Im- 
ports and iron and steel wood screws 
have grown since 1950 and the industry 
has applied twice for tariff relief under 
the escape clause without success. A 
third relief application was denied by 
the President. 

The Massachusetts cutlery industry, 
including the manufacture of table cut- 
lery, carving sets, kitchen cutlery, 
slaughtering knives, and pocket knives, 
is adversely affected by growing imports. 

Some 12 plants in Massachusetts 
which are producers of optical instru- 
ments and lenses are concerned over 
increasing imports of these products, 
especially microscopes. 

Massachusetts producers of clocks and 
pin-lever watches have growing import 
competition. 

Growing imports of jewelry, including 
costume jewelry, and silverware, are a 
threat to Massachusetts producers. The 
Tariff Commission in January of this 
year found that imports of stainless steel 
flatware was hurting our domestic in- 
dustry. The President has deferred ac- 
tion pending the outcome of a Japanese 
promise to limit exports. 

Increased imports of shotguns and 
pistols are hurting the Massachusetts 
firearms industry. 

Growing imports are a problem to 
many Massachusetts industries. These 
are some of the industries and the num- 
ber of plants so affected: Machine tools, 
23 plants; linen toweling, 1 plant; cotton 
textile mill products, 166 plants; knit 
goods, 56 plants; wool textile mill prod- 
ucts, 1,679 plants; silkwoven fabrics, 10 
plants; wool floor coverings, including 
yarns, 12 plants; cordage and twine, 2 
plants; bicycles and parts, 1 plant; in- 
edible gelatin and glue, 5 plants; ground 
fish fillets, several plants; wrapping tis- 
sue, 1 plant; shoe board, 2 plants; coated 
and uncoated paper, 4 plants; rubber 
footwear, 5 plants; rubber soled footwear 
with fabric uppers, 5 plants; men’s dress 
shoes, 63 plants; shoe uppers, 65 plants; 
grained embossed and fancy leathers, 26 
plants; women’s and children’s leather 
handbags and pocketbooks, 11 plants; 
brass mill products, 10 plants; copper 
rolls, sheets, rods, 3 plants; wood screws, 
iron and steel, 4 plants; wire nails, 2 
plants; cutlery, 7 plants; shotguns, 4 
plants; watch and expansion bracelets, 
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1 plant; rosaries, 7 plants; clocks, 3 
plants; optical instruments and lenses, 
12 plants; and stainless steel flatware, 
4 plants. 

Other industries in Massachusetts 
faced with growing foreign competition 
include manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts: Athletic goods, brushes, caps, 
chains, chemicals, cranes, hand tools, 
hats, gloves, motorcycles, abrasives, 
band instruments, candy, casein, leather 
goods and luggage, pens and pencils, 
photographic equipment, shingles, wall 
paper, and watches. 

I could go on indefinitely quoting 
figures and statistics to show the way 
Massachusetts industry and American 
-industry generally, is being undermined, 
sometimes savagely, and again steadily 
but surely, by increasing volumes of so- 
called reciprocity goods and products 
flooding the land. To my mind, it isa 
sad story. In the long run, in my opin- 
ion, it will be a disastrous one, and so 
far as I am concerned I desire no part 
of it. I want my position known so that 
there will be no mistake about it. 

I am conscious of the many sincere, 
well-motivated people who are genu- 
inely interested in reciprocal trade. I 
respect their views and assure them that 
my disagreement is not superficial, but 
deeply grounded in long years of study 
of the subject and my own firm convic- 
tions that the current administration of 
the reciprocal trade policy is causing im- 
measureable damage and holds truly 
alarming threats for the future. 

For the sake of our great free enter- 
prise system and the prosperity of the 
country, I hope that, regardless of the 
result of the fight on this issue, some 
way will be found in the very near fu- 
ture to minimize the continuing damage 
to our economy from this source. 

If long continued, this and other most 
disturbing conditions now besetting our 
economy, could prove to be a powerful 
force in the weakening of free enter- 
prise and the substitution of socialistic 
patterns and techniques on a worldwide 
scale. If this should eventuate, I can see 
nothing ahead but the specter of steady 
deterioration of our financial, economic, 
social, and political institutions. I hope 
and pray that these forebodings may 
prove illusory. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I have closely followed the 
very extensive airing and debate that this 
measure has been receiving, both in com- 
mittee and before the House. Here in the 
House we have been presented with two 
bills, neither of which represents a com- 
promise of the other, but each instead 
separately representing diametrically 
opposed trade policies. 

The committee bill would constitute 
an extension, for five additional years, 
of our existing world trade program, 
with, I hope, some improvement of the 
escape clause procedure by the inclusion 
of new material which would allow the 
Congress to review, and, by a two-thirds 
vote, overrule the President’s discre- 
tionary power of rejecting the tariff 
commission's recommendations for relief 
for domestic industries injured by for- 
eign imports. 

The substitute Simpson bill on the 
other hand would, it seems to me, con- 
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stitute a sharp reversal of our existing 
trade policy, with possible serious re- 
sultant effects on already troubled world 
conditions. 

A full and detailed comparison of the 
provisions of each bill has been made 
today and yesterday by Members from 
both sides of the aisle, men much more 
competent than I to make such a com- 
parison. It would, therefore, be pre- 
sumptuous of me to attempt to enter 
into any such discussion. However, I 
was able, and in fact felt it my duty, to 
attempt to determine the effect of our 
existing world trade program on the 
people and industries of the 37th Con- 
gressional District of New York. As a 
new Congressman, I had the good for- 
tune of being able to approach this ques- 
tion with a completely open mind. 

As time permitted, I attempted to con- 
tact, either in person or by mail, the 
executive heads of the major industries 
in my district. With one exception, I 
was advised by such men that, while 
here and there almost all of them had 
at one time or another experienced some 
injury from foreign competition, their 
respective industries were either depend- 
ent on continued world trade, directly or 
indirectly, or that it was their consid- 
ered opinion that the continuance of our 
world trade program would contribute so 
greatly to the well-being and prosperity 
of American agriculture, industry, and 
labor that their individual injuries could 
be endured. 

There was not sufficient time for me, 
in view of my recent election to Con- 
gress, to send questionnaires to indi- 
vidual small-business men, laboring men 
and farmers, although many of them 
were kind enough to volunteer their 
views to me in person or by letter. Again, 
an overwhelming majority of people so 
heard from was in favor of a continu- 
ance of the existing program. 

My final attempt to become better in- 
formed on this subject was to request 
the Department of Commerce to prepare 
for my consideration a statistical survey 
of the influence which world trade has 
on the economic well-being of my dis- 
trict. That survey indicated that some 
46.186 district employees, constituting 
about 75 percent of all persons engaged 
in manufacturing in the district and 
over 30 percent of all persons employed 
in the district, were employed by indus- 
tries whose proportionate district share 
of United States exports for 1956 
amounted to over $43.1 million, 1956 
being the year for which the most recent 
full-trade statistics were available. In 
addition to this direct proportionate 
share in exports, it was apparent, since 
many other district products were being 
exported after being incorporated as 
component parts of products made or 
assembled ouside the district, that the 
actual value of export as an outlet for 
products of the district would be much 
greater than the directly apparent $43.1 
million figure. 

Also, the survey showed some 18,000 
people in the district were employed in 
agriculture and that, based thereon, the 
district’s direct proportionate share in 
the Nation’s farm exports in the 1956 
57 marketing year would be nearly $4 
million. In addition to all this, of 
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course, many other district people who 
provide services of one kind or another 
to the firms and farmers producing the 
products that directly or indirectly enter 
world trade received a benefit therefrom 
which is difficult of valuation, but none- 
theless real. Finally, also, the district 
is dependent to a considerable degree on 
the importation of certain food products, 
minerals, and raw materials enabling my 


‘constituents to enjoy a better way of life 


and many district firms to produce bet- 
ter products. 

From all of the foregoing, I became 
convinced that the continuance of our 
present world trade program as re- 
quested by the administration was in 
the best interests of a great majority 
of the people of my Congressional dis- 
trict, and this conclusion, coupled with 
my belief that any change in the trade 
policy of the United States could not 
help but have a profound detrimental 
effect not only upon our foreign relations 
generally but on the security of the Free 
World as well, clearly indicated that the 
committee bill (H. R. 12591) was worthy 
of my support. 

My vote in favor thereof, however, 
should not be construed as an indication 
that I am not mindful of the fact that 
at least one of the major industries in my 
district has been severely and adversely 
affected by foreign imports. To that in- 
dustry and its employees, and to any 
other industry that may become simi- 
larly injured, I pledge that I will use 
such infiuence as I may have to assist 
them in presenting their problems to the 
Tariff Commission and to the President, 
and in obtaining appropriate aid or re- 
lief as expeditiously as may be possible. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
EMr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, here we are 
again in what has come to be a recurring 
controversy ever since the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was first passed 
in 1934. I am sure I do not need to re- 
mind my colleagues that this controversy 
is divisive; it is divisive not only here 
in the Congress of the United States but 
all over the country. Good people, good, 
honest people, have differences of opin- 
ion as to just what ought to be done. 
Those are honest differences, and cer- 
tainly every one of us should respect 
them. 

I may say in a lighter vein that possi- 
bly if we do extend this program for 5 
years, we will not have to be contending 
with it again for that length of time, 
which would be some advantage, to say 
the least. 

As this program has been in operation 
I have noted with great interest the geo- 
graphical shifting of support and oppo- 
sition to the program. I can recall in 
the earlier days when the position of the 
South was all for free trade, and then 
textiles moved south and today we find a 
completely different situation in many 
places. And, I suppose that is the result 
of a conviction that certainly; within 
limits, every one of us has a responsi- 
bility to do what he thinks is best for 
the people he represents. 
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Now, basically I think everybody in 
the country wants foreign trade. May- 
be I should amend that to say that 
everybody wants foreign markets for our 
own products, if we can find those mar- 
kets. I know that is true in the Middle 
West, the area from which I come, be- 
cause the Farm Bureau and other peo- 
ple have pointed out to us that one of 
the things that is causing difficulty on 
the agricultural front is the loss of for- 
eign markets. So, there we understand 
it is good to have these foreign 
markets. Many jobs and much in- 
come depend upon the production of 
goods and commodities, agricultural and 
industrial, that will go into foreign trade. 
So we are all, as I say, in favor of for- 
eign trade. But, sometimes, it seems to 
me, we are all for governmental econ- 
omy, that is, we are for governmental 
economy if you take the “me” out of it, 
and there is where we get into trouble. 
I have had some men come to see me 
about this program and about this legis- 
lation, and I pointed out to them that in 
their particular field the exports far 
exceeded the imports. But they said, 
“Don’t do anything to offset those ex- 
ports; we just love the exports, but we 
do not like the imports.” It seems to 
me essentially that if we are going to 
have exports, then somewhere we are 
going to have some imports. Certainly, 
then, the big question is how can we pro- 
mote desirable foreign trade and not 
bring about an undue disadvantage at 
home, and that really is the nub of this 
whole controversy. 

Now, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act itself is the machinery by which we 
undertake to promote foreign trade in 
the interest of our own people. Back 
in the 80th Congress—and many of you 
were here on my side of the aisle—you 
will recall that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was running out in 1948. 
I was the House majority leader in that 
Congress, and believe me, a lot of us 
were doing a lot of soul searching to 
determine what we were going to do 
about the program. We had the matter 
of extension before us. I would like to 
point out, particularly to my friends on 
my side of the aisle, that it was at that 
time that we developed this philosophy, 
this machinery of the peril point and the 
escape clause. That mechanism was de- 
veloped by two of the greatest men who 
ever served in the other body, Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, and Millikin, of Colo- 
rado. They developed the program. I 
have here their statement and, as it will 
take but a minute, I should like to read 
what their analysis of the situation was. 
They said this in a joint statement: 

There is considerable sentiment for proce- 
dural improvements leading to more certain 
assurance that our domestic economy will 
not be imperiled by tariff reductions and 
concessions, * * * 

That under the Tariff Act of 1930 and the 
amending Reciprocal Trade Act there is am- 
ple authority for establishment of procedures 
by the President, without further legislation. 


And that is what they were calling on 
the President to do. 

That to the extent such Executive safe- 
guards are provided, claims for legislative 
actions are obviated. 
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We believe that the following measures 
which may be put into effect by the Presi- 
dent out of his existing powers would afford 
improved safeguards and would, without 
damage to legitimate reciprocal trade nego- 
tiations, allay many of the fears that have 
been mentioned: 

(a) The United States Tariff Commission 
to review all contemplated tariff reductions 
and concessions in all future trade agree- 
ments and to make direct recommendation to 
the President as to the point beyond which 
reductions and concessions cannot be made 
without injury to the domestic economy. 


That is the peril point we talk about. 

(b) Inclusion of escape clause in every 
trade agreement hereafter entered into or 
renewed whereby the United States, on the 
initiative of the President, can withdraw or 
modify any tariff reduction or concession if 
in practice it develops that such reduction 
or concession has imperiled any affected do- 
mestic interest. 


As I say, that plan was developed. 
Why was it developed? It was felt at 
that time that we needed not only ma- 
chinery to promote foreign exports but 
machinery to be available to protect 
domestic enterprise, industry, agricul- 
ture and labor, from undue disadvantage 
and serious injury. 

Now I should like to read a short 
statement, only to point out that we are 
committed to the development of for- 
eign trade and likewise to the protection 
of domestic industry and agriculture. 
In 1950 we worked out a Republican dec- 
laration of principles and policies. The 
late Senator Robert Taft was the chair- 
man of the Senate group and I was the 
chairman of the House group. In that 
statement we said this: 

We favor the promotion of world trade on 
the basis of fair and reasonable competition 
and we assert that this can be done within 
the Republican principle that foreign prod- 
ucts of underpaid foreign labor shall not be 
admitted to this country on terms which 
imperil the living standards of the American 
workman or the American farmer, or threaten 
serious injury to a domestic industry. 


Certainly in the application of the 
peril point and the escape clause there 
should be sympathetic consideration to 
the needs of our people here at home. 
While I believe that situation has been 
improving all the time, I would be less 
than frank if I did not say to you that 
on occasion I have protested some of the 
decisions that have been made. I hope 
that we will see an improvement in the 
application of the peril point and the 
escape clause. 

There is one industry in my District 
that is concerned with this legislation. 
They have been down to my office in 
recent years; they have made represen- 
tations to the Tariff Commission as to 
certain proposed tariff reductions. I 
have helped them as I could. They have 
been successful so far in avoiding what 
might otherwise have been a really seri- 
ous threat to them. So, as far as I am 
concerned, while I am supporting this 
bill, at the same time I shall vigorously 
insist wherever I can that these provi- 
sions that are written into the bill are 
given very sympathetic consideration. 
And may I say, having voted for this 
program before, with other Presidents, 
as far as I am concerned, now I have 
my President in the White House and 
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I do not believe that any President 
would ever feel while he was in that 
Office that he wanted to preside over 
the liquidation of any important seg- 
ment of our economy. So far as this 
particular committee bill is concerned, it 
has been improved in numerous ways. 
These improvements have been pointed 
out in the report, and I think, certainly, 
a great advance was made when the pro- 
vision was put in the bill for Congres- 
sional review of Presidential -rejections 
of Tariff Commission recommendations. 
Certainly, that gives us a chance to fur- 
ther exercise authority if such exercise 
is deemed desirable. 

Mr, Chairman, I have looked over the 
substitute of my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Dick SIMP- 
son]. When I say he is my friend, I 
mean I am his friend and there is no 
one in this body who holds him in any 
higher respect than I do. Certainly, for 
me to disagree with him is not a pleas- 
ant circumstance for me, to say the 
least. As far as I am concerned, I am 
convinced in my own mind that his sub- 
stitute bill is too restrictive; that it goes 
too far, that it would do irreparable 
harm. I do not believe it is geared to 
the necessities of this day and age either 
here or at home, and I do not believe it 
is geared to our necessities abroad. Cer- 
tainly, there is one feature of it that I 
cannot go along with. My view is that 
the provision for final determination by 
the President, with this added provision 
for Congressional review, if such is 
deemed advisable, is the way we should 
leave this matter. In reaching its find- 
ings and recommendations, obviously, 
the Tariff Commission has a limited re- 
sponsibility under the escape clause to 
which I have just referred. The Com- 
missioners are charged solely with ascer- 
taining whether serious injury or threat 
of serious injury exists. The President, 
on the other hand, has a much broader 
responsibility than that. At the outset, 
may I say the President of the United 
States is our Chief Executive, he is the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, he is the official primarily re- 
sponsible for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, and to say the least, foreign trade 
is a vital part of the foreign policy of 
the United States. When the President 
acts on one of these recommendations, 
he must consider the Commission's re- 
port, of course, but he has other relevant 
factors that he must take into account. 
These include the impact oy actions as 
may be recommended by the Commis- 
sion: first, on our national security ar- 
rangement; second, on the needs and 
requirements of other domestic indus- 
tries; third, on the export markets of 
American industry, labor and agricul- 
ture; and, fourth, on the needs of the 
great consuming public of this country. 
Now it is up to him from his vantage 
point and from his position of respon- 
sibility to judge the effectiveness of the 
proposed remedy for the industry con- 
cerned. Finally, the President must 
conscientiously bear in mind the effect of 
escape clause action on the successful 
carrying out of this country's foreign 
policy designed to build peace—just and 
lasting peace in the world. So, to my 
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mind, these considerations go beyond the 
considerations of the Tariff Commission. 
It is the responsibility of every one of us 
and also of the President, but I think it 
is one that he should continue to bear. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


5 minutes to our distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the question of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments is one that goes back to the days 
of William McKinley. In a sense, it had 
its origin in a famous speech that Wil- 
liam McKinley made during his admin- 
istration. It is true that he suggested 
selective reciprocal trade agreements, 
but nevertheless the theory of recipro- 
cal trade agreements originated with 
William McKinley. Our late friend, the 
former distinguished Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, is the author of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements law that is now 
upon the statute books, 

The bill before us is an extension of 
the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act. I was a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee when the Hull re- 
ciprocal trade agreement bill was be- 
fore that committee. We all know the 
history of it at that time. The Smoot- 
Hawley bill had passed only a few years 
before. We got the results of that not 
only in our own country but throughout 
the world—barriers created against 
American exports abroad and the use of 
artificial exchanges and many methods 
that other countries were compelled to 
resort to as a result of the high tariff 
barrier that the Smoot-Hawley bill cre- 
ated against imports into the United 
States. At that time it was an economic 
question; a question of trying to bring 
about freer exchange of world trade in a 
sound and constructive manner, and 
beneficial results have flown. You and 
I know that some American industries 
have suffered as a result of it, but that is 
no reason why we should fail to pass the 
bill before the House today. Any result 
adverse to American industry should be 
met in some other way. I have repeat- 
edly said that American industry that 
is adversely affected should receive com- 
pensatory considerations in some other 
way other than defeating the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Act or by the adop- 
tion of an amendment or substitute 
which would be tantamount to a de- 
feat of the bill. 

In the 1930’s it was addressed, from 
our own angle and the world angle, to 
the economic field. Today this bill is 
the keystone of our foreign policy. If 
this bill fails to pass or if it is crippled 
through amendments—and in my opin- 
ion the Simpson amendment will be con- 
strued as a crippling amendment if 
adopted—it would have a serious effect 
on the stand of the United States in the 
world today. In my opinion, it would 
have a crippling effect on our foreign 
policy. Each and every one of us is 
charged with a duty of first doing those 
things that are for the national interest 
of our own country, and in the world 
today we have got to steel ourselves 
against influences that are honest, but 
looking at it from a personal angle 
rather than from the national interest 
of the United States. 
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T have had friends of mine contact me, 
as have others, and I have frankly told 
them that if they succeed it would be 
the worst thing that could happen for 
the United States, to have this bill fail 
to pass; or, second, have an amendment 
adopted of a crippling nature, where the 
world would know that an ineffective 
law had been passed by this body. I try 
to think in the world today, with the 
few friends we still have, what would 
be the result if a crippling amendment 
is adopted to the bill that is before the 
House. Certainly, in my opinion, the 
result will be such with the adoption of 
the Simpson amendment, and it will be 
crippling. So, recognizing the world 
situation from an economic angle, in my 
mind it is of paramount importance 
from the angle of foreign affairs that we 
pass the bill that has been reported out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
because any other action would have a 
disastrous effect upon the national inter- 
est of our own country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I am rather forced to the con- 
clusion that there is opposition to the 
bill which I shall offer as a substitute by 
a goodly number of people who have not 
read the bill; and I respectfully suggest 
they have accepted the word, possibly 
from the departments, of those who un- 
dertake to explain the bill without having 
taken the trouble to familiarize them- 
selves with its provisions. 

Let me say, first of all, that there is 
nothing in this bill which I shall offer 
which in any respect whatever affects 
existing trade agreements, whether the 
word “reciprocal” be attached to them or 
not. Every single agreement under 
which it is claimed that some 4,500,000 
people enjoy employment, every single 
agreement will remain in effect even as 
it is today. 

I favor all the foreign trade possible 
just as I favor all the domestic trade 
possible, but I do not believe it is right 
to create a condition of unemployment 
in any part of the United States and 
ship goods to any Member’s district to 
provide employment to some man work- 
ing abroad. In other words, I will say 
this: I am averse to unemployment any- 
where in the world, and I do not want it, 
I deplore it; but I have to add that I 
prefer that unemployment be somewhere 
other than in the United States. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MLS] was, as usual, ex- 
ceedingly honest with us throughout the 
lengthy hearings. I commend him for 
permitting all interested parties to tes- 
tify; recognizing, of course, that in order 
to conserve time we had to request indi- 
viduals representing industry to speak 
rather than let each individual firm come 
in, as some wanted to do. 

Consequently, the gentleman was cor- 
rect when he said that numerically more 
people did appear testifying in behalf of 
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ie, committee bill than in opposition 

I want to commend the gentleman as- 
sociated with me in the preparation of 
my bill, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAILEY], the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis], the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Moore], 
and many others, who worked together 
in helping to draft the substitute which 
I shall be pleased to offer a little later. 

I noted as the hearings were going on 
that every person appearing on behalf 
of the committee bill had what I call, for 
want of a better term, a personal interest 
in the legislation. They were represent- 
ing one of the departments, they are 
solidified in their jobs down there, or they 
were representing some industry which 
either is a large exporter or one of these 
companies of ours that has gone abroad, 
hired cheap labor, and is shipping the 
products into the United States. 

These markets were formerly serviced 
from the United States, but cannot now 
be serviced here because the goods are 
manufactured more cheaply abroad. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the witnesses who 
appeared in opposition to the bill, the 
ones who are supporting the substitute 
which I will offer, they, too, have a per- 
sonal interest in the question of the au- 
thority in the executive branch of the 
Government to make trade agreements. 
But their personal interest is somewhat 
different; it is the interest expressed in 
my Congressional district and in yours 
by unemployed people who were formerly 
engaged in businesses, who are being put 
out of business because of imports of like 
or similar products from abroad; and you 
know who those people are. 

That personal interest is expressed by 
industry owners, stockholders, and other 
business people who see their businesses 
today being forced to close down or to 
otherwise meet unreasonable competition 
from abroad as a result of unwise reduc- 
tions in existing tariff rates. Represent- 
atives of one of the greatest corporations 
in our country, a corporation making 
millions and millions of dollars per 
year, testified before our committee 
against the 5-year extension proposal. 
They appeared not on account of their 
own personal interest, for they have but 
a “peanut” interest dollarwise in the tar- 
iff, but because the national security 
was involved. That great corporation 
through its president testified, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the bill should be amended 
to assure that in the national security; 
which is paramount to any interest in 
our country, there should be protection 
with certainty. I repeat, that is the kind 
of personal interest which my bill ex- 
presses. 

I want to make an unqualified, un- 
equivocal, positive, definite, and conclu- 
sive statement, and I think I will add 
the word “challenging,” and ask anyone 
of the opposition, and those who have 
supported the committee bill, on their 
own time, or I will yield for that pur- 
pose now, and tell me where in the bill 
there is one point which guarantees with 
certainty that when an injury has been 
proven to the satisfaction of the Tariff 
Commission that relief will be given to 
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the person who has made complaint, 
either the worker who has lost his job 
or the industry. I repeat, there is noth- 
ing in the bill which provides the slight- 
est certainty of relief for an American 
industry where injury has been proven. 

Oh, someone may get up and say: 
“Well, there is Congressional review in 
this bill“ this is a legal question that 
was handled so capably by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] yesterday 
“a Congressional review which says that 
if two-thirds of the Members of this 
body and the other body pass a bill, then 
that which the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommended shall become effective and 
there will be relief.” 

Really, that is a clever piece of writ- 
ing. It was not written by any Member 
of this body, and, with due respect to our 
committee, I suggest that the committee 
did not have time to properly analyze it 
because it provides a number of means 
by which the executive branch of the 
Government can control the bill. The 
executive branch of the Government, 
after the Tariff Commission recommends 
relief, by simply keeping quiet and doing 
nothing in effect says to Congress: “If 
you want any relief for an industry 
which has proven injury—that is, suffer- 
ing seriously—then two-thirds of both of 
your bodies have authority to so instruct 
the President.” 

The President could in many instances 
be a little bit careless, and instead of as- 
suming responsibility at the White House 
level, say: “I am going to send it back to 
the Hill and let Congress by a two-thirds 
vote declare by this so-called Congres- 
sional review it is going to give relief to 
that industry.” 

I do not think it is practical or pos- 
sible to get a two-thirds vote on any 
resolution when first introduced. The 
effect of this provision, instead of help- 
ing make more certain relief for the in- 
jured industry or employee, would make 
it still more difficult. If the President 
controlled one-third of either body, 32 
Members of the other body, he could 
effectively, if he were so inclined, deny 
Pury continually under the two-thirds 

e. 

To change the approach for the mo- 
ment, the Ways and Means Committee 
is interested at all times in tax relief. 
We would like to provide tax reductions. 
The administration has asked for a tax 
reduction in the case of small business. 
Our committee has been meeting with 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment trying to work out a way to aid 
Small business. We finally came up with 
a figure of $150 million representing the 
maximum we could do for small business 
this year. And, with great credit to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
chairman of our committee, and others, 
we urged and I believe we are approach- 
ing now the figure of about $200 million, 
which might be in the bill the committee 
will bring out to help small business all 
over the United States. How many of 
you realize that present tariff rates con- 
tribute $800 million a year in revenue? 
This bill, authorizing a 25-percent reduc- 
tion, if made effective over the next 5 
years, would cost the Treasury $200 mil- 
lion annually, not for the benefit of small 
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business here, but for the benefit of peo- 
ple abroad who are presently shipping 
goods into this country. 

And, one thing more, in order to avoid 
doing what the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommends to assist the miners of the 
country who dig out the minerals so 
essential to our national security, the 
proponents of the committee bill have 
come up now with a proposal to pay a 
subsidy which would amount to $200 
million the first year and I do not know 
how much in later years. This $200 
million would not be necessary if we 
were. to follow the Tariff Commission 
recommendation. The $200 million for 
this subsidy added to the $200 million in 
tariff revenue we would obtain by not 
reducing tariffs further would make 
possible substantial tax reductions. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Under the Truman ad- 
ministration back in 1951, when the 
American oil people operating in their 
foreign possessions in Venezuela and 
Saudi-Arabia all sought to invade and 
take over the markets of soft coal, they 
negotiated a foreign-trade agreement 
with Venezuela, and President Truman 
at that time broke a 3-3 tie of the Tariff 
Commission in favor of that treaty, and 
it reduced the import duty on oil from 
21 cents to 5% cents. Talk about rev- 
enue. That cost the Government in the 
way of revenue on residual and crude 
oil alone $384 million. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. He mentioned 
Venezuela. I think it might be well to 
recognize that for a number of years 
Venezuela has been pointed to as a 
great example of the friendship created 
as a result of the operation of the trade 
agreements program. Recent events 
require that we do some serious think- 
ing on this score. I suggest that most 
countries respect the United States be- 
cause we have carried out policies known 
as free enterprise and have shown a 
willingness to work with other people. 
This is not to say that we must sacrifice 
the good of this country in favor cf any 
other. 

Now, the escape clause was mentioned 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] as one of the major contribu- 
tions by Congress to the trade agree- 
ments program. It was not written by 
the Departments. It was written into 
the bill by the Congress to provide a 
means of relief for an industry which 
came to the Tariff Commission and 
proved serious injury. It was put there 
for that purpose, and the Tariff Com- 
mission was authorized to make recom- 
mendations. Members of Congress an- 
ticipated, I suggest, that the executive 
would carry out that policy. Unhappily, 
that has not been the case. In all buta 
few instances, where the escape clause 
has been used, the industry which was 
presumed to benefit as the result of 
this procedure did not get the kind of 
relief which would have permitted that 
industry to regain its position in this 
country of ours. Today, instead of doing 
what is recommended by the Tariff 
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Commission, we seek all kinds of devious 
devices. I will speak about that after I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that he should be com- 
mended for the very hard work he has 
done in trying to protect American in- 
dustry and, furthermore, that in pro- 
tecting American industry, he is making 
secure the jobs of our working men and 
women of the country. I happen to rep- 
resent an industrial area and I have a 
great many sick industries in my dis- 
trict at the present time; for instance, 
the brass industry and the watch indus- 
try. I could go on and on and name 
others. Again I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I think he is doing an ex- 
cellent job and deserves the commenda- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. The Tariff Com- 
mission under the escape-clause provi- 
sion may make recommendations as to 
what should be done. They could rec- 
ommend, for example, an increase in the 
duty. They could recommend the im- 
position of a quota on imports. They 
could recommend licensing. They could 
do various things. But as soon as they 
do any one of those things, the execu- 
tive branch, instead of accepting the 
Tariff Commission recommendations, 
tries to think up something new. The 
one they use most often is delay, sim- 
ply do nothing, let time pass on and on 
and, in the meantime, the American in- 
dustry involved becomes more and more 
depressed. With respect to some indus- 
tries, for instance, in the petroleum in- 
dustry, and without Congressional au- 
thority, and perhaps, with some ques- 
tion of violation of the antitrust laws in- 
volved, they came up with what they call 
voluntary agreements. 

They worked out a method by which 
the oil companies may get together, and 
agree among themselves or with the 
President, as the case may be, that they 
are going to limit oil imports. But 
whatever is done voluntarily may be re- 
scinded, may be withdrawn at any time. 
There is no certainty in such an agree- 
ment. And the American producers of 
petroleum have no certainty whatever 
that next month they will have even as 
many as 6 or 7 or 8 days in which they 
are permitted to produce petroleum from 
a well in Texas or Oklahoma. That is 
an agreement voluntarily made by 
Americans with their own Government. 

The next method they have proposed 
is exemplified in the case involving stain- 
less steel flatware. A recommendation 
by the Tariff Commission proposed that 
relief be given to the stainless steel flat- 
ware industry because imports from 
abroad were causing serious injury and 
causing great unemployment. The ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, in- 
stead of following the recommendations 
and limiting imports into the United 
States, sat back and said, “Let us wait 
7 or 8 months and see whether Japan, 
the country involved, will not volun- 
tarily agree to limit the quantities 
of this item which may be shipped into 
the United States.” Again I point out 
that such an agreement, made voluntar- 
ily by the Japanese, can be undone over 
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night. It gives no certainty, no security 
to any worker, to any industry, or to any 
businessman who contemplates investing 
in that segment of our industry which 
produces stainless steel flatware. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Speaking of stain- 
less steel, the gentleman is familiar with 
the fact that the Tariff Commission 
found that the peril point had been 
reached, and so recommended. The 
stainless steel business which is centered 
in my district in Connecticut, has be- 
come a phantom industry because the 
import figure has gone up from some- 
thing like half a million dozen in 1948 or 
1949 to over 8 million dozen. Those 
imports are from Japan. The Interna- 
tional Silver Co., and other concerns 
manufacturing stainless steel are now 
only phantom activities. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. I am sure that any relief which 
might be provided by voluntary agree- 
ments on the part of nationals of an- 
other nation will not be sufficient to 
permit his industry to grow and expand 
as it should. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not the answer to the 
committee bill the one given a few mo- 
ments ago by the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. McCormack], who said 
in effect, “Adopt the committee bill and 
then let us pass on to legislation provid- 
ing compensatory payments from the 
United States Treasury to those who are 
injured.” 

That is the next step. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
of course. 

Mr. GROSS. Why did they not write 
it into the committee bill? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. We 
have been told that one of the solutions 
is to educate and retrain and move peo- 
ple from one section of the country 
where unemployment results from this 
bill to another. This solves the problem, 
even though the individual does not want 
to give up that which he has been doing 
all his life; even though the individual 
is a free American citizen and he wants 
to be a miner, perhaps, or he wants to 
blow glass or work in a glass factory or 
he wants to manufacture plywood. But, 
we are to tell him that he must give that 
up and move into some other area of the 
country. I was told the other day about 
how, when the automobile industry was 
booming, and it was booming sometime 
ago in the Detroit area—that was before 
so many cars came in from abroad—how 
a lot of people went up to that area from 
a section of Ohio. They were accepted 
and given employment. They got along 
all right. But, pretty soon they began 
to lay off people and on the theory of 
last come, first off, these people were laid 
off. They went back home, in this in- 
stance back to Ohio—that is not the 
answer to this problem. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Be e SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
e 

Mr. ALGER. I would like to commend 
my colleague, if I may, for the statement 
he is making and for the fact that he 
has brought to the attention of the 
House for the first time, I believe, and 
I have been here listening carefully to 
this matter, the oil import and the way 
the voluntary controls are supposed to 
operate and have not operated because 
I believe that proves part of the fallacy 
of the present reciprocal trade bill on 
the face of it. I am wondering and I 
am still waiting to hear something, and 
I do not, of how the oil import situa- 
tion is to work. For example, I call 
your attention to the minority report 
in which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Ixarp] points out some of the past state- 
ments made by the President’s own ad- 
visers of what should be done and then, 
I suppose, has not been done. I am one 
of those from a State that is interested 
in this situation who voted for the re- 
ciprocal trade bill the last time because 
I did not think we should scuttle it. 
But, I am still waiting to hear from the 
administration and from the committee 
spokesman as to how we are to take 
care of that problem. I commend the 
gentleman for his interest in the oil im- 
port situation. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman from Texas, I 
know of his great interest in the prob- 
lem and I do appreciate his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the very aggres- 
sive work he has done in the field of 
tariff legislation. You will recall that 
about 5 years ago, I authored a bill that 
passed the House and went to the other 
body which would redefine hard board 
and hardwood. There are many big 
manufacturing concerns throughout the 
United States manufacturing hard 
board. It is classified as a paper prod- 
uct. Paper products come into this 
country at 7 percent ad valorem tax 
while wood products pay 14 percent. 
We passed a bill in the House and it 
went to the other body and the com- 
mittee in the other body chastised the 
officials from downtown and told them 
they could change the rule and ask them 
if they could, and they said that they 
could not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ag from Pennsylvania has ex- 
p Š 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The outcome is that 
they have not to this date done any- 
thing to reclassify hardboard. I think 
we should have something to say about 
the misconstruction of what hardboard 
is. Hardboard is not a paper product. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
agree with the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. Chairman, the proponents of the 
committee bill have advanced numerous 
reasons why it is essential to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act for another 5 
years. They have stressed the number 
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of people who are employed in industries 
directly affected by imports and exports 
and they have stressed the profits which 
our trading partners will receive from 
the action they propose. It is my pur- 
pose to discuss all of the issues which 
have been advanced but before doing so 
I believe it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee to agree on the purpose of foreign 
trade. 

A paper entitled “The Role of Foreign 
Trade in the United States Economy” 
was prepared by the Department of 
Commerce for publication in the com- 
pendium of papers collected by the staff 
for the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Policy of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It contains the best definition 
I have ever read of the proper role of for- 
PE 1 in the United States economy. 


While the foregoing discussion has been 
focused on exports essentially from the tradi- 
tional standpoint of the American business- 
man viewing them as sales outlets for his 
products, sight should not be lost of another 
point of view which brings out certain even 
more fundamental—if somewhat theoreti- 
cal—aspects of the role of exports in the 
United States economy. This is the broad, 
national frame of reference in which the 
function of exports is to pay, in real terms, 
for our imports and our foreign investments 
and also, during and since World War II, for 
the aid granted to other countries by the 
United States Government, The fact that 
individual exports, import, and foreign in- 
vestment transactions take place independ- 
ently in a money and credit economy tends 
to obscure the basic function of exports in 
this respect, as does the persistent tendency, 
apparent since the latter part of the 19th 
century, for the United States to export more 
goods than it imports. Moreover, much pub- 
lic discussion in recent years has centered on 
the superficially opposite (but correlative 
and equally valid) concept of United States 
imports as a means of payment by foreigners 
for our exports. Nevertheless, for the Na- 
tion as a whole, the most fundamental role 
of its exports is as a means of payment either 
for goods and services currently obtained 
from abroad or for United States investments 
abroad which are also expected eventually 
to yield returns in relative as well as mon- 
etary, terms, 

In other words, the overall national eco- 
nomic gains from foreign trade are centered 
essentially in the imports for which our ex- 
ports are exchanged, rather than in the sale 
proceeds from the latter. The immediate 
monetary earnings are vitally important to 
the workers, managers, and owners of the in- 
dividual firms receiving them, and constitute 
a key element in the dynamic mechanism of 
an economy, but what exports contribute to 
the economic welfare of the whole Nation is 
an efficient means of obtaining goods which 
are either not otherwise available here or are 
producible domestically only at higher total 
costs, in terms of human, capital, and nat- 
ural resources, than those of the exports 
exchanged for them. 


Mr. Chairman, we have neglected these 
important truths in most of the discus- 
sions which have taken place with re- 
spect to our trade and tariff policies. 
Certainly, no one can dispute the fact 
that we have sufficient exports to provide 
us with the necessary foreign exchange 
to purchase those goods which are not 
otherwise available here. I congratulate 
the Department of Commerce for this 
excellent statement. It is regrettable 
that the Department did not use it as the 
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basis for many of its public pronounce- 
ments over the past few months. 

The majority contend that the trade 
agreements program has been an impor- 
tant factor in the expansion of Ameri- 
can foreign trade. They cite statistics 
to show a substantial growth in both 
dollar and physical volume of exports 
and imports since 1934. However, our 
economy has also grown during the past 
quarter of a century. 

Again, I shall refer to the experts in 
the Commerce Department for a meas- 
ure of our exports in relation to our total 
economic activity. The paper to which 
I have already referred states that in 
1829 before the onset of the depression, 
total United States exports represented 
5 percent of the gross national product. 
In 1956, after 22 years of trade agree- 
ments, nonmilitary exports represented 
only 4.2 percent of the gross national 
product. Mr. Chairman, remember that 
these exports include agricultural prod- 
ucts sold or bartered under Public Law 
480. These statistics show that Ameri- 
can exports have not been increased by 
this program. 

During the 1920's, American automo- 
biles produced in Detroit were shipped all 
over the world. Motor vehicle exports 
in 1929 totaled 544,000 units and repre- 
sented 10.1 percent of United States pro- 
duction. By 1956 motor vehicle exports 
had dropped to only 368,000 units or 5.8 
percent of the total United States pro- 
duction. In the meantime, foreign auto- 
mobiles have started to flow into the 
United States. 

To be sure, under the trade agree- 
ments program, tariffs on automobiles 
were reduced by many of our trading 
partners, but this action did not stimu- 
late exports of American automobiles. 
What is so often overlooked is the fact 
that as tariff barriers were reduced, 
quantitative controls were imposed 
which were more restrictive than any 
tariffs. In Britain, for example, the 
annual quota for automobiles from both 
the United States and Canada is only 
650 units. 

Although the British bicycle industry 
takes exception to American tariffs, the 
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annual import quota of motorcycles from 
the United States is 50 units. One of 
our largest manufacturers of home ap- 
pliances is permitted an annual import 
quota of 1 dishwasher, 35 electric ranges, 
19 washers and dryers. 

With few execptions, we do not use 
quotas, and we have no restrictions on 
the conyersion of dollars into foreign 
exchange to purchase goods anywhere 
and bring them into the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Second Annual 
Report of the President on the Trade 
Agreements Program, which was trans- 
mitted to the Congress on May 19, states 
that by the end of 1957 60 percent of 
private imports entered Western Europe 
from the dollar area without requiring 
an import license. The corollary to this 
statement is that 40 percent of all items 
from the dollar area were subject to 
quantitative controls. Needless to say, 
the 40 percent is understated, as many 
items which would have been included 
in this category were denied import 
licenses and, hence, did not appear in 
the trade statistics at all. 

An appendix to the majority report 
includes a review of the accomplishments 
of the trade agreements program. Mr. 
Chairman, it is significant that the ma- 
jority admit that quantitative controls 
which were supposedly outlawed by the 
GATT are still restricting American ex- 
ports. Ishall quote from appendix A: 

Progress has not been uniform, of course, 
and the payments positions of a number of 
countries still require rather strict import 
controls. In a few cases, restrictions pre- 
viously removed have had to be reim- 
posed. * * * 

The exception for quantitative restrictions 
imposed for balance-of-payments reasons 
was made in response to the realities of in- 
ternational economic relations. Without 
certain exceptions, it would not have been 
possible to reach meaningful agreement on 
a set of trade provisions, 

The minority report included a partial 
list of the major nontariff impediments 
to the flow of trade and capital imposed 
by 89 foreign nations. It showed 62 
countries require import licenses; 47 
force exchange of payments received in 
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foreign currency; 33 exchange licenses; 
and 13 employ stete trading. The list 
included numerous other impediments 
imposed by many countries. As long as 
these persist, our bargaining has little 
validity. Our negotiatcrs at the GATT 
can take little satisfaction in the efficacy 
of their bargaining. The analysis pub- 
lished by the Department of State of the 
United States GATT negotiations at 
Geneva, Switzerland, from January 
through May 1956, show that: 

‘The United States obtained concessions in 
these negotiations on exports valued at ap- 
proximately $400 million. 

In return for the concessions given to It 
by its negotiating partners, the United 
States granted concessions valued at. $677 
million in terms of United States imports 
in 1954 from the country with which the 
concession was negotiated. Imports of the 
same items from other participating coun- 
tries amounted to $134 million, thus bring- 
ing the total of benefits to all participants 
to $811 million, 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot see how ex- 
port concessions valued at approximately 
$400 million can offset concessions we 
have granted to other nations in the 
amount of $811 million. Continued bar- 
gaining on this basis will very shortly 
leave us with nothing to bargain about. 

For many months proponents of the 
majority’s program have attempted to 
give the impression that we were a high- 
tariff nation and that unless we contin- 
ued to reduce our tariff rates, the world’s 
‘foreign trade would dwindle and disap- 
pear. 

The majority report on page 96 in- 
cludes table I of the Appendix. It lists 
the 1957 tariff levels of 42 countries. I 
find that only eight had a lower tariff 
level than the 5.9 percent in the United 
States. However, in each instance the 
tariff does not control the country’s total 
imports, since it employs either quanti- 
tative or monetary controls which are 
described in table II of the Appendix on 
pages 97 through 101. 

Mr. Chairman, I have developed a 
table which combines data from tables I 
and II and includes my analysis with 
reference to these eight countries: 


Pertinent trade data for eight countries with a lower tariff level than the United States 
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Mr. Chairman, before leaving the 
question of the tariff level, it is impor- 
tant to remind the members of the com- 
mittee that in many instances the Con- 
gress established specific rates of duty 
in 1930 with a reasonably effective level. 
Without giving any consideration to the 
reductions which have been made 
through the trade agreements program, 
specific duties have lost much of their 
effectiveness due to inflationary price 
increases. 

The substitute amendment will make 
it possible for the Tariff Commission to 
recommend increases in specific duties 
to the 1934 effective ad valorem level 
when it finds such relief is necessary to 
preserve a domestic industry. 

Proponents of a 5-year extension of 
the trade agreements program have 
stressed the special benefits American 
agriculture has realized under this pro- 
gram, The Agriculture Committee has 
not as yet reported legislation which 
would extend Public Law 480. The ad- 
ministration supports this legislation. 
It has been adopted by the other body. 
As far as I know, no one is opposed to 
it. Prompt renewal of this program will 
benefit our farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, agricultural exports 
in the fiscal year 1957 totaled $4.7 bil- 
lion; however, a large part of these ex- 
ports were made possible by Government 
assistance programs. In no sense can 
they be attributed to dollar earnings by 
foreign buyers through their exports into 
the United States. 

One billion nine hundred million dol- 
lars of total agricultural exports were 
financed directly by either provisions of 
Public Law 480 or the mutual-security 
program. 

I have prepared a tabulation which 
shows a breakdown of agricultural ex- 
ports financed under Public Law 480 
and the mutual security programs: 


Million 
Public Law 480 dollars 
a a REI aS oon Sa he 902 
F E E toe 88 
Title III: 
— — EEEE A 401 
PD 162 
Mutual security programs 396 
% ͤͤ a aa rs N ani in seach oe 1,949 


Subtracting these exports from total 
agricultural exports leaves approxi- 
mately $2.8 billion of agricultural com- 
modities exported commercially for dol- 
lars. However, once again the bare sta- 
tistics do not tell the whole story. 

Of the $2.8 billions exported commer- 
cially for dollars, $1.7 billions were ex- 
ported at prevailing domestic market 
prices. The remaining $1.1 billions ex- 
ported for dollars moved at less than 
domestic market prices and had a 
domestic market value of about $1.4 
billions. 

The $300 millions difference represents 
a subsidy for the additional cost of ex- 
porting the $1.1 billions worth of agri- 
cultural commodities, primarily wheat 
and cotton. 

Mr, Chairman, I am including a table 
which is taken from page 740 of Foreign 
Trade Policy Compendium of Papers on 
United States Foreign Trade Policy col- 
lected by the staff for the Subcommittee 

CIV-——674 
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on Foreign Trade Policy of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. It 
shows the distribution of the $4.7 billions 
of agricultural exports under Govern- 
ment programs among the principal ag- 
ricultural commodity groups. 
Agricultural exports, fiscal year 1957 
[Millions of dollars} 


Fruits and 
vegotables 


1 Programs: Public Law 480 all titles, Mutual Security 
402, Export-Import Bank loans (only $70,000,000). 


Source: USDA estimates. 


Grains and feeds, as well as cotton, 
are largely dependent on these govern- 
ment programs for their export markets. 
These two commodity categories ac- 
counted for $2.7 billions of the $4.7 bil- 
lions of agricultural exports. 

Under GATT each member grants to 
all other countries the duty rates on 
agreed tariff items negotiated with any 
other country. GATT members pre- 
sumably agreed to prohibit any other 
form of trade barrier. However, par- 
ticularly in the case of agricultural com- 
modities, quota controls and other re- 
strictions have been used to deter United 
States agricultural exports. Exceptions 
under the GATT to permit such restric- 
tions have been granted to GATT mem- 
bers for a wide variety of reasons. 

A publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture entitled 
“Competition Position of United States 
Farm Products Abroad—1958” includes 
this revealing statement: 

United States agriculture will meet in- 
creasingly stiffer competition in maintaining 
its recent record level of exports because of: 

1. The programs of other exporting coun- 
tries to maintain or expand their own ex- 
ports of farm products. 

2. The attempts of many importing coun- 
tries to expand their own agricultural 
production—often uneconomically—to limit 
imports and save foreign exchange for in- 
dustrial development. 

These factors reassumed significance in 
world trade soon after World War II ended. 
They explain in a large measure the uni- 
versal practice of government intervention 
in agriculture. 

In international trade, this intervention 
usually takes the form of trade controls or 
restrictions, often favoring one country over 
another. These restrictions include bilateral 
agreements, guaranteed purchase agree- 
ments, high import duties, import licenses 
or exchange controls, and preferential im- 
port duties on a regional or other basis 
(lower duties on imports from some sources 
than from others). 

These restrictions directly affect the com- 
petition which farm products of all coun- 
tries face in the world market. The reasons 
generally given for their use are a need for 
maintaining or increasing domestic self- 
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sufficiency or for protecting gold and foreign 
currency reserves. Many of these restric- 
tions represent efforts to solve foreign ex- 
change difficulties. Others are used to 
guarantee a given level of trade with a cer- 
tain country or area, even though the prod- 
uct might be bought cheaper elsewhere. 
Some countries use restrictions such as 
bilateral agreements and preferential import 
duty arrangements when they are not war- 
ranted, The restrictions may be used 
against one country, or countries, to stimu- 
late trade with some other country or area 
to achieve certain objectives; and not for 
balance-of-payments reasons (p. 1). 


It is apparent that there has been no 
reciprocity on the part of countries us- 
ing these restrictive devices. 

A list of unfavorable factors affecting 
United States grain exports in 1957-58 
is shown on page 7 of this same publi- 
cation: 

UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


1. Reduced wheat import requirements in 
many countries because of a large crop in 
1957-58, especially in West Europe, India, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. 

2. More competition in world markets in 
1957-58 from Middle East wheat and barley; 
return of France as an important wheat 
exporter; prospects for substantial wheat ex- 
ports from the Danube Basin; and continued 
large export availabilities of wheat in 
Canada. 

3. Continued efforts of importing coun- 
tries to become more self-sufficient in grains 
and their unwillingness or inability to take 
advantage of lower costs of imported grains, 
especially wheat. 

4. Continued quantitative control over 
imports either to conserve dollar exchange, 
thus encouraging imports from nondollar 
sources, or to assure local market outlets 
for homegrown grain, especially wheat, pro- 
duced under high support prices. 

5. Use of bilateral, triangular and barter 
arrangements for grain from nondollar 
sources, thus sealing off markets which 
might otherwise have been supplied, at least 
in part, by the United States. 

6. Obligation of flour millers in virtually 
all importing countries, especially in Europe, 
to give priority to homegrown wheat. 

7. Efforts on the part of competing ex- 
porters to expand export outlets through 
various government programs. 

8. Continued balance of trade and pay- 
ments difficulties and lack of free converti- 
bility of currencies in many grain importing 
countries. 

9. Tendency toward reduced consumption 
of bread grains in favor of high protein 
foods in countries where expanding eco- 
nomic activity is accompanied by higher 
incomes, and tendency of most countries to 
expand wheat production faster than effec- 
tive demand. 


This statement by the United States 
Department of Agriculture again clearly 
shows that other countries have pro- 
tected their domestic agricultural pro- 
ducers through quantitative controls and 
other restrictions. Item 6 in the above 
listing is particularly significant as it 
automatically excludes foreign wheat 
from European markets. If the trade 
agreements program had worked as its 
proponents claim, the Department of 
Agriculture would not have been in a 
position to list these unfavorable factors 
affecting United States agricultural ex- 
ports 24 years after the start of the 
program that was supposed to have se- 
cured the elimination of these restric- 
tions on a reciprocal basis. 

A list of the favorable factors affect- 
ing food and feed grains included in 
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this same document shows that the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture does 
not attach any importance to the trade 
agreements program in terms of foster- 
ing United States grain exports. It is 
not even listed among the favorable 
factors: 
FAVORABLE FACTORS 


1. Reduced export supplies of wheat in 
Australia, Algeria, and Morocco; indications 
of a lower wheat crop in Russia; and con- 
tinued low level of corn exports from 
Argentina. 

2. Gradually increasing demand for food 

in less developed regions of the world, 
especially in the Far East, Latin America, 
and Africa. 

8. Continued large United States expendi- 
tures abroad; an upward trend in the gold 
and dollar assets of some importing coun- 
tries; and efforts on the part of others to 
make more of their dollar exchange available 
for grain imports. 

4, Expanding populations; improvements 
in industrial activity; and rising prosperity 
in most of the major grain importing coun- 
tries. 

5. High level of demand for feed grains 
in many foreign countries because of up- 
ward trends in livestock numbers and in 
amount fed per animal unit. 

6. Continued opportunities for exporting 
substantial quantities of grain under various 
Government programs. These include (a) 
credit arrangements by the Export-Import 
Bank and CCC, (b) sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, (c) barter, (d) donations, and (e) 
foreign aid programs. 

7. Generally improved export outlook for 
United States feed grains because of smaller 
oats and barley crops in many competing 
exporting countries; reduction in the corn, 
oats and barley crops of West European 
importing counrties; relatively insignificant 
supplies of low quality wheat in Europe for 
feed use in 1957-58; and continued low ex- 
ports of corn from Argentina because of the 
small crop harvested in April 1957 (p. 6). 


It is apparent that the Department of 
Agriculture places great emphasis on 
Government programs to promote United 
States exports. 


SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


Some of the specific restrictions im- 
posed by foreign countries which affect 
American agricultural exports are listed 
in this same publication entitled Com- 
petitive Positions of United States Farm 
Products Abroad.” 


GRAINS 


(Total United States exports, 1957, $1,600 
million; outside of Government program, 
$620 million) 

Japan 
Japan is a state trading nation for wheat. 
To encourage expansion in domestic produc- 
tion, the Government each year sets a price 
at which it purchases home-grown wheat 
of a specified standard. For the 1957 crop 
the guaranteed price for standard grade 
wheat is the equivalent of $2.77 per bushel. 
Farmers can sell directly to millers and pri- 
vate traders. In that case, the Government's 
price acts as a floor. The Government also 
fixes the prices at which it sells home-grown 
wheat to millers and other processors. To 
hold down consumer prices for flour and 
bread, it has been selling domestic wheat 

for home use at a loss since April 1, 1956. 
Under these conditions, wheat imports 

must be kept under close control. The Gov- 

ernment each year announces its planned 
imports, specifying the quantity of each type 
to be imported during the first and the 
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second half of the year and the countries 
of origin. These plans usually have to be 
adjusted during the year. 

Importing is done by registered traders 
under Government licenses issued for speci- 
fied quantities and types on the basis of bids. 
Licenses are issued to trader submitting the 
lowest bid. The Government then releases 
the needed foreign exchange. Traders sell 
the imported wheat to the Government at 
the bid prices. The Government, in turn, 
sells it in domestic market at higher prices. 
Profits are used to cover losses by the Gov- 
ernment on its sales of domestic wheat for 
home consumption at less than the guaran- 
teed price paid to growers (p. 14). 

Belgium 

Belgium recently took action to reduce 
feed grain imports and expand domestic pro- 
duction. Reasons include the following; the 
fact that Belgian agriculture has not bene- 
fited from the high economic level enjoyed 
by the rest of the economy; dissatisfaction 
of producers because of low prices for feed 
grains; and belief of farm leaders that the 
country’s producers of feed grains were in 
an unfair competitive position compared 
with foreign exporters. 

Action taken to remedy this situation in- 
cludes termination of the open license sys- 
tem for feed grain imports; imposition of 
an import license tax on those grains; and 
payment of an acreage subsidy to feed grain 
producers. The import license tax for feed 
rye, barley, and oats is equivalent to 25.4, 
21.8, and 14,5 cents per bushel respectively, 
15.2 cents per bushel for corn, and 145 
cents per bushel for millet. The acreage sub- 
sidy amounts to $8.10 per acre for rye, spelt, 
meslin and winter barley, and $6.07 per 
acre for oats and mixed grains (p. 15). 

COTTON 
(Total United States exports, 1957, $1,115 
million; outside of Government program, 
$580 million.) 

Among the traditional cotton producers, 
Egypt (1) allowed a premium for cotton ex- 
porters who repatriated hard currency; (2) 
permitted 25 percent of cotton exports to the 
United States to be sold under barter ar- 
rangements for imports of other commodities 
into Egypt; (3) continued guaranteed prices 
to growers; and (4) increased the export tax. 

Pakistan’s Legislature enacted the Cotton 
Act of 1957 which, among other things, pro- 
vided domestic price regulations and price 
supports and the establishment of a cotton 
board for the promotion of exports. 

The Government of Iran worked on a pro- 
gram to improve grading and packaging, and, 
with the assistance of the Food and Agricul- 
tur Organization (U. N.), made a study of 
cotton varieties best suited to its agricul- 
tural resources. 

The Indian Government worked through 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to 
develop a production program for the longer 
staples of upland cotton, which India now 
imports. 

The Turkish Government announced 25 
percent increases in support prices for cot- 
ton for the 1957-58 season. Later, stocks 
were frozen and all exports put under gov- 
ernment licensing in an attempt to halt the 
devastating effects on prices and supplies 
brought about by Turkey's short crop of 
poor quality. 

The Spanish Ministry of Agriculture in 
October 1957 announced a production incen- 
tive subsidy of one peseta per kilogram (1.1 
cents per pound) for American-type cotton. 

The Brazilian Government established 
new rates of exchange for textile exports 
amounting to 103 cruzeiros per dollar or an 
increase of about 50 percent; funds col- 
lected will be set aside for buying textile 
machinery and equipment. 

The Government of Argentina expropri- 
ated about 10,000 acres of land to be devel- 
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oped for long staple upland cotton produc- 
tion. 

The Government of Colombia established 
new norms for payment of taxes and duties 
on locally consumed raw cotton and yarn. 

January 1, 1958, amounts so lev- 
ied reverted to Instituto de Fomento Algo- 
donero to be used exclusively to develop and 
increase local cotton production (p. 23). 

Special measures were also taken by the 
governments of several smaller cotton pro- 
ducing countries in Latin America. 

In Ecuador a national commission began 
working to discover and encourage adoption 
of improved, higher yielding varieties. For 
the crop year 1957-58 the Ministry of Econ- 
omy fixed quotas of imported and national 
cotton allotted to each textile concern and 
maintained producer prices and prices 
charged by ginners. According to the reso- 
lution announcing these regulations, these 
actions were taken because “it is necessary 
to continue the policy of increasing, pro- 
tecting, and improving national cotton pro- 
duction.” 

In Uruguay, a tax of 2.16 cents per pound 
was placed on cotton imports, the proceeds 
to be used for a “cotton culture promotion” 
program to assist growers. 

The Nicaraguan Government established 
flexible exchange rates for cotton in an effort 
to mitigate losses resulting from price de- 
clines on the world market and to protect 
its rapidly growing cotton production re- 


sources. 

Thus, for the most part, during 1956-57 
new government-sponsored arrangements 
for the encouragement of cotton production 
and exports were instituted in so-called 
minor producing countries (p. 24). 


France 


Prance is traditionally the second or third 
most important market for United States 
cotton. The United States is usually the 
most important supplier of raw cotton for 
its vital textile industry (p. 27). 

The outlook for 1957-58 is for a continued 
high level of consumption which, because 
of the tightening of import regulations, will 
be accompanied by a reduction in imports 
and consequently a reduction in stocks. 

According to the French Government 
plans, cotton imports will total only 
1,170,000 bales. This would reduce stocks 
below a normal working level. It is ex- 
pected that about 400,000 bales will be im- 
ported from the United States, provided a 
substantial portion can move under some 
sort of United States Government program. 
Thus, even though France’s total cotton im- 
ports for 1957-58 may be reduced by about 
25 percent from the 1956-57 3 the 
United States share may be 

Under the protection of the tight licens- 
ing and exchange control system that has 
existed for several years France’s manmade 
fiber industry has shown great progress. 
Output has expanded from 171 million 
pounds in 1952 to 267 million pounds in 
1956, an increase of 56 percent. It is par- 
ticularly significant that the greatest actual 
increase in production has occurred in 
rayon staple, which can be substituted for 
cotton in many end uses. 

Per capita consumption of cotton, wool 
and rayon fibers in France rose 18 percent 
from 1938 to 1955; but cotton’s share of 
the total dropped from 66 percent to 62 
percent while rayon’s share increased from 
7 percent to 19 percent. France plans a 
further substantial increase in the man- 
made fiber industry. The curtailment of 
United States cotton imports for dollars 
will conserve foreign exchange, but ex- 


pansion of rayon production will increase 
foreign exchange expenditures for imported 
woodpulp. United States cotton, however, 
will face keen competition from the man- 
made fiber industry. 
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The most important problem facing 
United States cotton in France is the short- 
age of dollar exchange there. As long as 
France can obtain cotton from soft cur- 
rency areas, it is likely that dollar pur- 
chases from the United States during the 
1957-58 marketing year will be small. 
French mill operators want to buy more 
United States cotton but they are forced 
to buy from other sources, even though 
prices are frequently higher and quality 
less desirable (p. 29). 


TOBACCO 


(Total United States exports, 1957 = 6340 
million; outside of Government pro- 
grams $310 million) 

The major problems facing United States 
tobacco exports arise from actions taken by 
other countries. 

Over three-fourths of all foreign tobaccos 
(excluding United States imports) entering 
international trade are covered by bilateral 
agreements, guarantied purchase arrange- 
ments, preferential import duties or other 
controls which virtually exclude United 
States leaf. The use of these bilateral ar- 
rangements to cover tobacco exports of 
foreign countries, mostly in exchange for 
manufactured items, has increased greatly 
since World War II. 

In some countries, including Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines, prices of domes- 
tic leaf are well above those received for 
comparable qualities of United States to- 
baccos. Self-sufficiency policies of these 
areas do not permit greater imports of United 
States leaf. Other countries limit imports 
of United States tobacco through foreign ex- 
change controls (p. 30). 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Dry whole milk is the only dairy product 
exported from the United States which does 
not substantially depend on Government 
financial assistance. About 75 percent of 
United States exports in recent years have 
gone to Venezuela, a country with ample 
dollar exchange. Milk production has been 
increasing in Venezuela, and prices have 
been unsatisfactory to many producers in 
relation to rising production costs. 

There is growing agitation in Venezuelan 
dairy circles to more closely control dry 
whole milk imports. Since such a large pro- 
portion of United States exports is taken by 
Venezuela, this is a serious matter to the 
United States trade. Prospects for expan- 
sion of this trade to other countries are 
distinctly poor, because of the relative price 
situation between the United States and 
other major dairy exporting countries (pp. 
43-44). 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

United States exports of eggs and poultry 
totaled $43.6 million in 1956, the highest 
since 1948 when there were large exports of 
egg solids resulting from domestic surplus 
removal programs. The upward trend con- 
tinued in the first half of 1957. However, 
later development may have reduced the 
year’s total below the 1956 figure. 

This possible decline is being brought 
about by protective actions taken by several 
countries, particularly Canada, Cuba, and 
Venezuela, In July 1957, Canada embargoed 
imports of turkey and fowl in order to carry 
out a price-support program enacted because 
of a record turkey crop, record storage hold- 
ings of all poultry, and unusually im- 
ports during the first half of 1957. In 1956, 
Canada imported 13.1 million pounds of tur- 
keys and 8.3 million pounds of fowl from 
the United States. Up to the time the em- 
bargo was put into effect, Canada had im- 
ported 6.4 and 3 million pounds of turkeys 
and fowl, respectively, from the United 
States. 

Cuba imported 1.9 million United States 
baby chicks in 1956, mostly broiler chicks. 
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In recent years, the production of broiler 
hatching eggs and chicks in Cuba has been 
increasing. In September 1957, imports of 
broiler chicks were stopped because domestic 
supplies were considered adequate. 

Similar action was taken by Venezuela. 
On July 1, 1957, imports of both broiler and 
egg-type chicks were stopped because of 
adequate hatching capacity in Venezuela. 
However, the production of hatching eggs 
is inadequate, and imports of United States 
hatching eggs have increased. 

These restrictive actions are typical of 
those taken by countries which are foster- 
ing the development of their poultry indus- 
try (pp. 44-45). 

LIVESTOCK, MEAT, AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Most foreign importers of meat and meat 
products use various methods to increase 
their domestic production and thereby re- 
duce the needs for imports. Some tradi- 
tional meat importers have increased their 
domestic production in recent years to the 
extent of net exporters. High 
tariffs and import fees handicap United 
States export trade in meat and meat prod- 
ucts. Lack of “hard currency” is another 
barrier to expansion of United States trade. 
Multiple exchange rates are maintained 
through government- controlled internal 
prices established to restrict imports of cer- 
tain commodities and to encourage imports 
of others. Bilateral trade agreements have 
resulted in reducing market outlets, Fur- 
thermore, sanitary regulations of specific 
countries have prevented the exporting of 
United States products (pp. 49-50). 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(Total United States exports 1957 equal $363 
million; outside of Government programs 
equal $388 million) 

The principal barriers to continued in- 
creases in exports of United States fresh 
apples and pears are those imposed on im- 

by most European countries. The 
United States Government continues to 
press for a reduction in these trade barriers 

. 63). 

8 SELECTED FOREIGN MARKETS 

There are listed below examples of re- 
strictive practices affecting United 
States agricultural exports by countries 
in the principal trading areas of the 
world. This material again is taken di- 
rectly from the publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture previ- 
ously referred to, Competitive Position of 
United States Farm Products Abroad— 
1958. 

LATIN AMERICA 

The principal Latin American countries 
and commodities that compete with United 
States products in other world markets are 
Argentina, with its grain, linseed, and meat; 
Uruguay, with its grain and meat; and 
Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and Central America, 
with their cotton. 

In Argentina the strict control of trade 
formerly exercised by the IAPI (Instituto Ar- 
gentino de Promocion del Intercambio) and 
a complicated system of multiple exchange 
rates has been somewhat liberalized. Now a 
meat board and a national grain board 
supervise the trade in these products. The 
Government stimulates exports of its prod- 
ucts through a system of “aforos” (official 
valuations) and retentions. Competition is 
made easier because the proceeds received 
from the export sale in excess of the aforo 
value can be negotiated at the free market 
rate, which is considerably above the official 
rate. Trade and payments agreements and 
barter or supply agreements are still an im- 
portant means of encouraging exports. In 
mid-1956, however, Argentina entered into 
an arrangement (the Paris Club) for multi- 
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lateral clearing with several countries of west 
Europe. 

Brazil's most effective method of regulating 
foreign trade is through exchange control 
over both imports and exports. The principal 
competitive export crop, cotton, is given a 
more favorable exchange rate than that on 
coffee. In addition, the Government also 
supports the price of cotton to the grower. 

Mexico has a system of compensatory ex- 
changes to encourage the export of several 
products, principally cotton. Under this sys- 
tem the granting of import permits for a list 
of commodities is subject to the export of an 
equal value of the commodities the Govern- 
ment wishes to export. 

Uruguay also is encouraging the produc- 
tion and export of its farm products, particu- 
larly wheat and wool. In recent months the 
Government increased the guaranteed price 
for wheat to the grower and adjusted the 
aforo and exchange rate for wool to stimulate 
increased sales. 

The northern Latin American countries 
import the most United States agricultural 
products. Cuba remains the principal mar- 
ket in Latin America, followed by Mexico, 
and Venezuela. All three are trying to be- 
come self-sufficient in many food and raw 
material items and are restricting imports 
of certain products, During 1957 Cuba’s 
restrictive measures were largely non-tariff. 
There is a proposal now, however, to revise 
the entire tariff schedule. Since Cuba is a 
member of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade it will be necessary to renegotiate 
existing concessions with the contracting 
parties. 

Mexico has a long list of agricultural 
products subject to permit and license. 
Certain basic food commodities are im- 
ported exclusively through the Government 
agency, Compania Exportadora e Importa- 
dora Mexicana, S. A. (CEIMSA). From 
time to time the Government imposes a 
temporary embargo on the import of certain 
products and restricts imports of others for 
sanitary or health reasons. Mexico is con- 
tinuing its trend toward self-sufficiency and 
diversification. 

The Venezuelan Government is trying to 
expand production, of corn, cotton, sugar, 
and oilseeds. The result has been increas- 
ing self-sufficiency; and surpluses of some of 
these crops are available, particularly corn, 

In southern South America, Brazil is the 
best United States market. Its foreign ex- 
change shortage has led to severe restrictions 
on imports. The new tariff bill has raised 
the rates on imports to high levels. All- 
though this was accompanied by some re- 
form in the exchange control mechanism, it 
is not yet known what effect the new law 
will have on agricultural imports. Since 
Brazil is a member of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade it is necessary 
to renegotiate the concessions granted to the 
contracting parties (pp. 76-77). 


WEST EUROPE (ALL EUROPE EXCEPT THE COMMU- 
NIST COUNTRIES) 

Nearly all west European countries pro- 
tect domestic agriculture. The goal of rais- 
ing farm living standards, efforts to main- 
tain or increase output for national security 
and balance-of-payments reasons, the desire 
for political and social stability, the problem 
of numerous small farms and underemploy- 
ment on farms, and the pressure from farm 
interests are factors which make any con- 
siderable modification of this protection un- 
likely (p. 79). 

During 1956-57, several countries made 
progress in liberalizing dollar farm products. 
For example, Italy and Austria liberalized 
cotton; 11 west European countries now ad- 
mit United States cotton without quantita- 
tive restrictions. Sweden liberalized soy- 
beans, bringing the total number of coun- 
tries which admit them free to eight. No 
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additional countries have liberalized tobacco, 
which had previously been liberalized by 
seven countries. 

Relatively few foods have as yet been 
liberalized to the United States by more 
than 3 or 4 countries. For oranges and 
rice, the number of liberalizing countries 
rose during the year from 3 to 5, for prunes 
from 4 to 6, and for raisins from 4 to 5. 
Sweden liberalized wheat during the year, 
with the proviso that quantitative restric- 
tions may again be applied if the domestic 
price falls below a fixed minimum level; the 
United Kingdom is the only other country 
which does not now have quantitative re- 
strictions on wheat imports. 

Despite the progress made in dollar liber- 
alization during the past few years, dis- 
crimination against dollar imports con- 
tinues to handicap American agriculture in 
its efforts to compete in West European 
markets. Only the Benelux countries, 
Switzerland, and Greece have liberalized to 
the dollar area essentially the same list of 
agricultural products that are liberalized to 
OEEC countries and their overseas terri- 
tories. 

Preferential tariffs and bilateral agree- 
ments also continue to be a handicap. In 
the fall of 1956, the United Kingdom and 
Australia renegotiated the trade agreement 
they concluded at Ottawa in 1932, when the 
system of imperial preference was estab- 
lished. On the agricultural side, the out- 
standing feature of the new agreement is 
the expression of the “desire and expecta- 
tion” of the two governments that com- 
mercial sales of Australian wheat and wheat 
flour in the United Kingdom should amount 
to not less than 28 million bushels of wheat 
equivalent annually (p. 80). 

Before World War II, France was an im- 
portant customer for United States dried 
fruit, Almost half of the French raisin im- 
ports and over 99 percent of its prune im- 
ports were purchased from the United States. 
In recent years, however, France has vir- 
tually imported no raisins from the United 
States despite an increase in its total im- 
ports of raisins. Also, the United States 
share of France’s prune imports—which have 
greatly decreased in aggregrate—has been 
substantially reduced. 

This reduction in the United States share 
of the French market is due almost entirely 
to the severe restrictions imposed by the 
French Government against importation of 
dollar fruit products. Only sporadic quotas 
and exchange allocations have been per- 
mitted for United States fruit. There are, 
furthermore, burdensome import levies im- 
posed on dried prunes. 

Yugoslay prunes have been granted access 
to the French market under a bilateral trade 
agreement (p.71). 


EAST EUROPE (EXCLUDING THE SOVIET UNION) — 
POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, EASTERN GERMANY 
(THE SOVIET ZONE OF OCCUPATION), HUN- 
GARY, RUMANIA, YUGOSLAVIA, BULGARIA, AND 
ALBANIA 
The United States exports practically all 

went to Yugoslavia, mostly under United 

States aid programs and Public Law 480 

agreements. They consisted chiefly of wheat 

and cotton. With a bumper crop in 1957, 

Yugoslavia will import less wheat in 1957-58 

than in 1956-57. But the decline in United 

States shipments to Yugoslavia will be off- 

set, in large part at least, by shipments to 

Poland, which is to take about 18 million 

bushels under a United States-Poland agree- 

ment concluded in 1957. Poland is also to 

take some United States cotton (p. 81). 


The Polish shipments again represent 
Government-supported programs. 
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THE FAR EAST—PAKISTAN, INDIA, CEYLON, BUR- 
MA, MALAYA, THAILAND, CAMBODIA, 
SOUTH VIETNAM, INDONESIA, PHILIPPINES, 
FORMOSA, JAPAN, AND SOUTH KOREA 
The main concern of United States agri- 

cultural exports in the Far East is primarily 
one of competing with products from other 
areas for this market. Competition is com- 
plicated because practically no country of 
this area has enough foreign exchange to 
permit complete freedom of imports. All of 
the countries must manage with frugality 
both the volume and direction of their 
scarce foreign exchange, 

Imports of United States agricultural com- 
modities into the region under Public Law 
480 agreements have been important. Most 
countries of the area have had Public Law 
480 agreements. Foodgrains have been the 
principal imports under the agreements, but 
cotton, tobacco, dairy products, and some 
fats and oils have also been included. Ship- 
ments and loans under Public Law 480 have 
helped these countries materially in their 
development programs, which should even- 
tually establish better markets for United 
States farm products in this area (p. 85). 

AUSTRALIA 

Considerable import relaxations were made 
in 1957 but little benefit was derived by 
United States agricultural exporters. Most 
imports of agricultural commodities of in- 
terest to United States suppliers such as 
cotton, tobacco, hops, hog casings, and resin 
are imported under an “all countries source” 
provision permitting importers to secure 
goods on a sales-replacement basis from the 
supplier with the cheapest price. Imports 
of commodities from dollar areas, however, 
are still subject to considerable Government 
exchange and licensing control because of 
certain dollar deficits (p. 90). 

NEW ZEALAND 

Aside from United States tobacco, our 
agricultural products generally do not find 
a ready market in New Zealand unless sup- 
plies are unavailable from Commonwealth 
producers. Some citrus from California has 
been imported in recent years to supple- 
ment short seasonal periods when Common- 
wealth citrus is not available. Raisins 
and prunes are also imported from the 
United States when unavailable from Aus- 
tralia, 

New Zealand's import policy is still for- 
mulated on the basis of dollar exchange 
conservation which also tends to limit pur- 
chases from the United States (p. 91). 

AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 


Total agricultural exports during the 
last fiscal year outside of Government- 
support programs totaled only $2.8 bil- 
lion. Agricultural imports supplied 
more than the necessary dollars to 
finance imports by other countries of 
our agricultural produce. 

During the fiscal year which ended 
June 20, 1957, imports of agricultural 
products from 130 countries totaled $3.8 
billion. More than one-third of all such 
imports were coffee, which accounted 
for $1.4 billion. Coffee is, of course, on 
the free list. 

United States agricultural imports 
from the Western Hemisphere totaled 
$2.2 billion or 58 percent of all United 
States agricultural imports. Since more 
than 70 percent of the imports con- 
sisted of commodities not produced 
commercially in the United States, the 
tariff was no impediment to their enter- 
ing our markets. In the case of Brazil 
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we received products valued at $668 mil- 
lion, of which 88 percent represented 
coffee. Cocoa beans and carnauba wax, 
which are both on the free list, were 
other important imports. 

Next to Brazil, Cuba was the most 
important Latin American supplier of 
agricultural products. Imports totaled 
$383 million of which 84 percent was 
cane sugar. Cuba’s sugar has a pre- 
ferred position in our markets with a 
quota under the Sugar Act. The trade 
agreements program obviously has no 
bearing on sugar imports. 

Colombia supplied products totaling 
$323 million, practically all coffee. 

Another 20 percent of our agricultural 
imports originated in Asia. Rubber was 
the principal import; hence, 60 percent 
of the imports from Asia consisted of 
complementary products. Cane sugar 
was again an important import, con- 
trolled by the Sugar Act rather than by 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

Africa supplied $313 million of our 
agricultural imports. Coffee, cocoa, and 
vanilla beans were important non-com- 
petitive products, 

It is quite apparent that our imports 
of non-competitive agricultural products, 
most of which are on the free list, gen- 
erate more than sufficient dollar ex- 
change to finance those American agri- 
cultural exports which are actually being 
sold for dollars without Government 
assistance. 

There are no imports of basic agri- 
cultural crops which are covered by Gov- 
ernment support programs. Import 
quotas prevent these products from en- 
tering the United States. Under these 
conditions the producers of these crops 
are not morally entitled to urge the re- 
duction of tariff barriers to finance ex- 
ports of their products when they are 
not subject to import competition them- 
selves. 

In 1957 imports of competitive agri- 
cultural commodities in many cases at- 
tained new all time highs. For example, 
United States imports of dutiable cattle 
in 1957 totaled 703,000 head. The total 
cattle and beef (carcass weight) was 597 
million pounds, a record high. 

Although, as already indicated, New 
Zealand is not a favorable market for 
our agricultural products ard her im- 
port policy is still formulated on the 
basis of dollar exchange conservation, we 
have been importing an increasing 
amount of meat and meat products from 
New Zealand. The United States Bureau 
of the Census has prepared a summary 
of United States imports of meat and 
meat products from New Zealand for the 
years 1956 and 1957. The increase is 
startling. 

While the dollar totals are small in 
relation to our total foreign trade, the 
imports of meat and meat products from 
Iron Curtain countries have grown con- 
siderably during the period 1954-57. 

Mr. Chairman, I have developed a table 
which shows the total imports of meat 
and meat products from Iron Curtain 
countries, 
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United States imports of meat and meat products from Iron Curtain countries, 1954-57 
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2, 135, 000| 2, 477, 000) 1, 724, 000 
43, 000 25, 000) 17, 000 
2. 178. 000 2. 502, 000 1, 741, 000 


1, 419, 000 2. 987, 000 


1 Provisional. 


Mr. Chairman, the majority frequently 
refer to a magic figure of 4%½ million 
jobs which are attributed to activity 
created by foreign trade. They imply 
that these jobs may be affected by our 
actions on this legislation. Let me re- 
mind every member of the committee 
that regardless of what Congress may 
decide with respect to this program, our 
imports will still total many billions of 
dollars. We will need all the commodi- 
ties which are on the free list such as 
coffee, cocoa, tea, bananas, and rubber 
as well as those we import today under 
our moderate tariffs. They in turn will 
supply foreign exchange so that others 
may purchase our export products. 

During the course of the hearings, we 
endeavored to secure statistical support 
for the oft repeated statement that there 
were 414 million jobs dependent on this 
program. The Secretary of Labor in his 
appearance before the committee said: 

Over 500,000 workers in the United States 
are engaged in jobs in this transportation 
and distribution process. Then, there are 
about 850,000 workers who are employed in 
the “first factory processing“ of imported 
materials. This includes such activities as 
roasting and grinding coffee or making 
alumina from imported bauxite. 


Mr. Chairman, needless to say, there 
will still be 500,000 workers transporting 
and distributing products whether they 
are imported or made domestically. The 
850,000 workers employed in such activi- 
ties as roasting and grinding coffee or 
making alumina from imported bauxite 
are obviously not affected by this legis- 
lation, since coffee and bauxite are on 
the free list. 

Now let us examine the other side of 
the coin, Mr. Chairman. Much of the 
emotional support for this legislation 
comes from individuals who sincerely be- 
lieve that there is a serious dollar gap 
which prevents other countries from 
purchasing our goods unless we lower our 
tariff barriers. 

There is undoubtedly much confusion 
due to the fact that some apparently be- 
lieve we must have a balanced trade with 
every country. This concept violates the 
entire theory of multilateral free trad- 
ing which is supposed to motivate this 
program. The difficulties the Free World 
has experienced for so many years arise 
from the fact that so few countries per- 
mit completely free multilateral trading 


19, 806, 000 27, 130, 000 


Grand total. J 20, 521, 000 17, 658,000) 25, 799, 000 


with the necessary convertibility of for- 
eignexchange. There is ready statistical 
proof that the United States has not 
created a dollar gap. The gold and dol- 
lar holdings of the rest of the world are 
continually increasing. The May Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin shows that foreign 
countries excluding Soviet Russia and its 
satellites held gold, dollars, and United 
States Government securities on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, which amounted to $27.2 bil- 
lion. By December 31, 1957, these hold- 
ings had grown to $29.8 billion, an in- 
crease of $2.6 billion. This increase in 
foreign dollar and gold holdings clearly 
shows that there is no overall dollar gap 
for the Free World as a whole. 

What is so often overlooked is the fact 
that our international transactions, in 
addition to imports and exports, include 
tourist expenditures, private remittances, 
investments, and payments for freight, 
insurance, and banking services. 

If other countries were dedicated to 
free enterprise and permitted free pri- 
vate, multilateral trading and unlimited 
private investment, I would be more sym- 
pathetic to the plea that we should spon- 
sor free trade here. As long as other 
nations insist on public development of 
their natural resources on an uneco- 
nomic basis, there will be dollar short- 
ages. I cannot consider a program that 
would sacrifice American workers so as 
not to offend the nationalistic aspirations 
of other countries. 

The purported justification for this un- 
precedented request for a 5-year exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act is pred- 
icated on the need to negotiate with the 
European Economic Community. Mr. 
Chairman, it is vital that we understand 
the economic implications which will re- 
sult from the formation of the European 
Economic Community. 

As long as the six countries constitut- 
ing the Common Market have separate 
tariff barriers, it is impossible for them 
to develop the mass production and dis- 
tribution structure which characterizes 
the American economy. The European 
Economic Community and its overseas 
dependencies will constitute a trading 
area with more potential customers than 
our domestic market. 

Under these conditions large-scale pro- 
ducing units will be established in West- 
ern Europe. ‘They will enjoy all the ad- 
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vantages which have characterized the 
United States economy. 

If, in addition, they have lower labor 
costs, we can be sure that there will be no 
possibility of United States exports en- 
tering Western Europe. American firms 
who now share in this market will be 
forced to build plants abroad to main- 
tain their market position. 

In my opinion, the European Economic 
Community will decrease American ex- 
ports to Europe. What is more impor- 
tant, it will enable Western European 
firms to penetrate the United States mar- 
ket and to capture a larger share of the 
Latin American and Asian markets. 

Many believe that the European Eco- 
nomic Community will bring about lower 
tariff barriers. This is not necessarily 
the case. In fact, the initial tariff will 
be computed by averaging the tariff rates 
in the six countries, product by product. 
This means that tariffs will be raised by 
many countries on products of interest to 
United States exporters. Some of these 
tariff increases will violate concessions 
the six countries have already made to 
the United States. We are entitled to 
relief under the GATT. 

Before we concern ourselves with fur- 
ther negotiations, we must secure some 
compensation for the concessions which 
will be withdrawn. The majority report 
on page 24 includes table which relates 
the 5-year extension of the trade- 
agreements authority with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community schedule. 
This table is supposedly based on testi- 
mony before the Committee by the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, the Honorable C. Douglas 
Dillon. However, the schedule he pre- 
sented showed that no start would be 
made on active negotiations prior to 
January 1961, with a view toward mak- 
ing tariff adjustments effective by Janu- 
ary 1, 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, no legislation by the 
Congress is required to conduct negoti- 
ations with other countries. The Con- 
stitution has already given the President 
the power to enter into negotiations 
leading toward international agree- 
ments. The authority requested by the 
Under Secretary of State is only neces- 
sary to permit those steps which his 
schedule states will be taken sometime 
after June 1960. 

Until an agreement is actually made 
whereby tariff rates are reduced, no leg- 
islative authority is necessary. The 
President can discuss the actions he be- 
lieves necessary with the members of the 
8 Economic Community at any 

e. 

Proponents of the plea that we grant 
negotiating authority for a period of 5 
years say that this is necessary so that 
our trading partners will have confi- 
dence in the continuity of our trade and 
tariff policies. 

The State Department has repeatedly 
taken the position that foreign firms 
which have once achieved a position in 
the American market should not be sub- 
ject to the hazards of escape-clause ac- 
tions or changes in Congressional poli- 
cies. May I remind the members of the 
Committee that Britain also levies tariffs 
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on products made by her so-called key 
industries, including 3344 percent on or- 
ganic chemicals. During periods of do- 
mestic shortages of these products, when 
her industry cannot supply her internal 
demand, consumers may apply to Brit- 
ain’s Board of Trade for licenses to im- 
port. Imports under such licenses enter 
duty free. However, when her domestic 
capacity is increased and is in balance 
with the domestic demand, such licenses 
are not longer granted. 

In effect, this Congress is being asked 
to delegate its authority so as to bind 
succeeding Congresses, including the 90th 
Congress which will be elected in 1968. 
We are being asked to delegate our con- 
stitutional powers not to President 
Eisenhower, in whom I have great con- 
fidence, but to the occupant of the 
White House who wins the elections of 
1960, 1964, and 1968. Neither of our 
great political parties has any idea who 
its candidates in these future years will 
be. Should this future President use 
these delegated powers in such a manner 
that a future Congress should wish to 
retrieve them, they could only do so by 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 

Surely, the extension of the trade 
agreements program is no more impor- 
tant to our foreign policy than the Mid- 
east resolution—House Joint Resolution 
117, 85th Congress, Ist session—which 
was adopted on January 30, 1957. This 
joint resolution was approved by the 
President and is a law. However, it 
may be terminated at any time by a 
simple majority of both Houses of the 
Congress. The gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Gorpon] the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, in explaining this resolution, said: 

Our committee also provided that the res- 
olution could be terminated by a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress. This fol- 
lows a practice used in previous legislation. 
Some consideration was given to including a 
specific date for the expiration of the au- 
thority in the resolution. But the Secretary 
told us that to work out this situation—in 
the Middle East—may take an appreciable 
amount of time. If Congress feels that there 
is any abuse of authority, it can always 
terminate that authority by its own action. 


Mr. Chairman, I see no reason why the 
Congress should not be in a position to 
proceed in a similar manner in this 
instance. 

During all previous extensions of the 
trade-agreements program we have con- 
fined the extension to a maximum period 
of 3 years so that no Congress could tie 
the hands of succeeding Congresses. No 
evidence has been presented to justify a 
departure from this course. 

Those who advocate it ignore the fact 
that a government’s life in most other 
countries can be terminated by an ad- 
verse vote on any measure before their 
legislative body. No other government 
in the world could make the kind of bind- 
ing commitment now requested of this 
Congress. Recent events in France show 
the utter futility of these proposals. The 
new finance minister in General de 
Gaulle’s government has already an- 
nounced that France may not be able to 
carry out its commitments to participate 
in the European Economic Community. 
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President and the State 

should be in continuous consultation with 
the members of the European Economic 
Community. When they are in position 
to make specific recommendations to the 
Congress, which Secretary Dillon indi- 
cates could not possibly be known prior 
to June of 1960, we should then consider 
what additional steps may be justified. 

The substitute amendment which I 
have sponsored extends the President’s 
authority under the trade-agreements 
program through June 30, 1960. This 
will enable him to proceed with the nego- 
tiations outlined by Secretary Dillon, and 
will also afford the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to review our position with respect 
to the European Economic Community 
before we proceed further down a road 
which may present many serious prob- 
lems to domestic industries and their 
employees. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT—DO WE 
HAVE ONE? 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, my first 
statement is that I favor reciprocal trade 
on one provision—that it be reciprocal in 
all respects by all parties concerned with 
making trade agreements. Evidently, 
that objective was the dream and the de- 
sire of those who first wrote the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act. Under it, a foreign na- 
tion would sell to us products that they 
had in abundance, and that we needed, 
and take its pay in commodities that we 
had in overabundance which it needed. 
Now, it is apparent that the actual dis- 
illusionment has been recognized be- 
cause the bill that we now are debating, 
H. R. 12591, is designated as an exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. 
Neither the proponents nor the oppo- 
nents refer to these agreements as re- 
ciprocal and, if they did, then it would 
be a sad misnomer because so many fac- 
tors have entered into the tariff policy of 
all countries and so many restrictions of 
various kinds have been imposed by each 
country that the result is far from any 
reciprocity on the part of the United 
States and of any of the other countries. 

The definition of tariff may be stated 
simply but the application and effects 
of tariffs actually, honestly, and sin- 
cerely evolve into hundreds and thou- 
sands of applications. It is true that a 
national tariff policy is essential, and it 
also is important to remember that we 
live in a republic which has 435 people 
representing as many different districts. 
The first duty of each Representative is 
to his district and to the people who re- 
side in it, and who elect him to this office. 
There may be and are various interests 
in these different districts. Thus, if a 
majority of the Congress votes for a 
measure, then the majority rule prevails. 
This would mean that the policy affect- 
ing tariffs or any other similar legisla- 
tive proposal should reflect the desires of 
the people back home. If the majority 


It is my considered judgment that the 
Department 
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of the districts represented by their re- 
spective Congressmen feel that a certain 
amount of protection is needed then the 
policy should be made by this majority 
rule. 

It might be well to review briefly the 
history of the tariff in the United States. 
It is a recognized economic fact that 
wealth comes from goods and services 
that are freely exchanged. Adam Smith 
emphasized this point in his Wealth of 
Nations and this philosophy was reflected 
in the thinking of Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and James Madison at the beginning of 
our country. In fact, in the First Con- 
gress, the very first act that was passed 
was one that set up the financing au- 
thority of the Government and the sec- 
ond law established tariffs. As early as 
1790, Hamilton recognized the change 
that would take place in this country 
and he urged a type of protective tariff. 

In these early days and for many years 
thereafter, tariffs provided one of the 
principal sources of Federal revenue. It 
also is interesting to note that different 
individuals found it necessary to change 
their attitudes on this subject. For ex- 
ample, Daniel Webster, in 1824, was op- 
posed to protection but 4 years later, he 
favored a certain type of protection. 

In fact, during the years between 1812 
and 1832, the duties on imports were 
raised 45 percent; then there followed 
a series of reductions which continued 
until the panic or depression of 1857. In 
1861 the Morrill Tariff Act restored most 
of the previous rates. 

The importance and increasing com- 
plexity of the tariff question was recog- 
nized and Members of Congress also real- 
ized that they would not have the time, 
in conjunction with their other legis- 
lative work, to fully and carefully con- 
sider every tariff problem. It was for 
this reason that in 1872 Congress ap- 
proved the Tariff Commission as an arm 
of Congress to assist in the technical 
study of tariffs on imports. Actually, 
from the beginning of our Government 
until 1913, tariffs provided the principal 
revenue for our Federal Government, but 
the revenue presently received is merely 
a negligible factor. 

In the period of history that most of 
us in the House can remember, there 
have been many different tariff acts: 
1910, Payne-Aldrich Act; 1914, Under- 
wood Act; 1922, Fordney-McCumber Act; 
1930, Hawley-Smoot Act; 1934, Trade 
Agreements Act; 1948, Geneva agree- 
ments; 1950, Annecy agreements; 1951, 
Torquay agreements. 

If the consideration of American in- 
dustry and American labor were charted 
in accordance with these various tariff 
acts, we would have an irregular line 
that descends rather abruptly after 1934. 
This was the date of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act which gave the tariffmaking 
authority to another branch of the Gov- 
ernment and removed this authority from 
the Congress. The Tariff Commission 
still is supposed to be an arm of the 
legislative branch but its recommenda- 
tions are sent to the executive branch 
where they must be approved. by the 
State Department instead of being ap- 
proved by the Congress. Now is the time 
to return this authority to the Congress 
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and to the people as specified by the 
Constitution. 

There are some 70 nations in the 
agreements on the reciprocal trades 
basis. This is the portion of the picture 
that should appear good because it would 
seem that if 70 great nations of the 
world agreed to reciprocal arrange- 
ments on tariffs that there should be 
a free and equitable interchange of goods 
and services between these 70 nations. 
However, it is important to note that 
there are many other forms of trade re- 
strictions and control of the interchange 
of these goods and services between na- 
tions. The principal restrictions are: 

First. Tariffs. 

Second. Embargoes. 

Third. Import quotas—subsidies. 

Fourth. Import licensing programs. 

Fifth. Exchange control. 

Sixth. Cartel systems. 

Seventh. State trading includes dump- 
time, following World War II, there were 
ing at multiple exchange rates. At one 
67 such official exchange rates. 

Eighth. Credit insurance—and the 
United States is the only country that 
does not have any credit insurance. 

These restrictions and controls im- 
posed by other countries work a greater 
hardship in most instances on our man- 
ufacturers, upon our laboring men, and 
upon our consumers, than would be 
brought about by the actual imposition 
of higher tariffs. One example may be 
taken from the British token imports. 
Great Britain only allows token imports 
of American products imported freely be- 
fore 1939. In a recent year, this resulted 
in imports of, (1) appliances: 1 dish- 
washer, 35 electric ranges, 25 deep 
freezes, 19 washers and dryers, and 194 
refrigerators from 1 American company; 
(2) automobiles: 650 American auto- 
mobiles—token against our imports of 
63,380 British cars for the first 10 months 
of 1957. 

Numerous illustrations could be given 
but many Members of Congress have 
had the opportunity to travel in foreign 
countries. I wish that time permitted 
me to tell you about the experience that 
I had in one country where the Stude- 
baker automobile dealer was unable to 
sell any of his automobiles because of 
certain trade restrictions and not be- 
cause of any tariff. In another country, 
I seriously asked the question why they 
did not have some of the good Indiana 
tomatoes in the cans on their shelves. 
They told me very frankly that they had 
a high tariff to protect products coming 
from their farms and, also, that they 
were attempting to protect their canning 
industry by providing a high tariff rate 
on imported canned vegetables. This 
same country was asking for a low tariff 
rate or even a free rate on residual fuel 
oil to be shipped into the United States. 

A careful study will indicate that of 
the nations supposed to be on a recip- 
rocal trade agreements basis, 45 percent 
of these countries use quantitative im- 
port controls. 

Since 1934, our average tariff rates 
have been reduced more than 70 per- 
cent. Of 3,337 dutiable items listed in 
the Tariff Act of 1930, 2,532 were re- 
duced in the next 22 years; 148 were 
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retained by treaty; and only 657 re- 
mained unaffected. 

An escape clause in the present act 
has been the only safeguard that Amer- 
ican industry, labor and consumers, 
have had. Under this escape clause, the 
United States Tariff Commission can 
recommend increased tariff rates if a 
peril point has been found to exist. 
However, prior to August 1957, of the 
73 applications filed with the United 
States ‘Tariff Commission, only 20 re- 
sulted in finding for escape action, and 
only 7 of these resulted in favorable 
action by the President. 

Thus, there are several questions 
that immediately arise. First of all, rec- 
iprocity must provide the same free trade 
for our products to their countries that 
they expect us to give to them. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
eventually resulted in the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, com- 
monly referred to as GATT. Our rep- 
resentatives to GATT who have served 
as our negotiators, in their enthusiasm 
for the expansion of world trade, often 
have surrendered more than they have 
gained. It is evident that some of these 
negotiators are interested chiefly in sell- 
ing more products rather than in earn- 
ing a profit. If this idea were carried 
to a logical conclusion, it would be 
something like Gimbel’s and Macy’s of 
New York City selling more to each 
other. Coupled with the internation- 
alist GATT is the effort to involve the 
United States in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. Under OTC, the 
Congress was being asked to further re- 
linquish its authority and transfer the 
making of American tariff policies to an 
international body in which we would 
be hopelessly outnumbered. The small- 
est country would have the same vote 
that a large industrial country like ours 
would have. 

GATT has decreased our foreign sales; 
in 1921, the United States exported 
12.9 percent of its production of mov- 
able goods; and 5.1 percent in a recent 
year. 

I would like to suggest that instead of 
talking about free trade or protection 
that we consider an equalizing tariff. 
The formula to be applied in this in- 
stance might be a complicated one but 
the Tariff Commission has both the 
ability and time to devise a tariff sys- 
tem that would be equitable to our 
friends and customers abroad anc, also, 
be equitable to our industries and work- 
men in the United States. 

The objective of an equalizing tariff 
would be to put domestic producers on 
an equal basis in order that there would 
be fair competition. It is physically im- 
possible for our labor, which rightfully 
has a high wage scale of $2 per hour 
average in most industries, to compete 
with a foreign industry that has a star- 
vation wage scale. Reliable estimates 
list the hourly earnings in industrial 
occupations in United States dollars as 
follows: 
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It is time that the tariffmaking policy 
be taken away from the striped-trouser 
diplomacy of the State Department and 
placed under the control of the Congress 
as is designated by the Constitution. 
H. R. 11462 and similar proposals would 
be a worthy step in that direction. 

If a form of free trade is to be estab- 
lished, there are at least eight minimum 
conditions that also must be made. 

First. Taxes must be comparable. 

Second. Single monetary system nec- 
essary. 

Third. Uniform business laws. 

Fourth. Similar business ethics. 

Fifth. Uniform wage rates. 

Sixth. Maximum labor mobility. 

Seventh, Freedom from threat of war. 

Eighth. A world government. 

If these conditions are not met then 
free trade eventually will result in the 
allocation of land and labor, and will be 
kept on the basis of political factors 
rather than on the basis of economic 
productivity. 

In addition, we must recognize that 
our country is too large to depend upon 
any other country for certain services 
and products. One example, among 
many, will serve as an illustration. The 
United States watchmakers now have 
less than 18 percent of the United 
States market. The employment in the 
watch industry has declined 35 percent 
since 1948 and some plants have been 
closed. There seems to be some kind 
of a strategy on the part of some na- 
tions to plan a trade program that will 
make other nations dependent upon that 
country. During World War I, our De- 
fense Department needed the precision 
manufacturing experience of the watch- 
makers. If we lose our watchmaking in- 
dustry, we may also lose our precision 
machine industry which certainly is 
needed in these times of advancing 
science. 

I have no watchmakers in my district 
but this same principle applies to the 
glass and bicycle industries, ceramic tile 
industry, steel products, and numerous 
other manufacturing processes that are 
vital to our economy. I wish you could 
see the urgent requests that I receive 
from employees in the glass industry in 
Indiana. The Flint Glass Workers in a 
large area of the United States includ- 
ing the 5th District of Indiana are wor- 
ried about their jobs and their indus- 
try. I know many of these people and 
count them as my friends. I have in- 
troduced legislation in their behalf and 
now they write hundreds of letters urg- 
ing support of the principles in the 
Simpson-Dorn bills. The workers in a 
large plate glass factory in our part of 
Indiana also realize the depressing effect 
of imported glass on the American glass 
workers and on the glass manufacturing 
companies. These imports have more 
than doubled since 1954, and this is in 
direct proportion to the tariff reductions 
on this type of glass down to 14 percent. 
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Glass and glassware imports, as a re- 
sult of GATT, since 1955 have increased 
144 percent—from $27.3 million to $66.6 
million. The glassware manufacturers 
as well as the window glass industries, 
find themselves today in a highly pre- 
carious economic position and faced 
with further jeopardy by additional cut- 
priced imports under the proposed ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Imported glassware prices have de- 
pressed the domestic price of hand made 
glassware to the point of noreturn. Six 
United States companies already have 
given up in this lopsided, uncompetitive 
contest with foreign producers. There 
is evidence that others will be closing 
their doors for the same reason. 

It is no pleasant sight to see empty 
buildings and ghost towns. I have 
talked with many of the workers in these 
factories and they are worried about 
their future. These people have spent 
a lifetime in learning and becoming 
proficient in their trade, but they know 
that they cannot live on the 18-cent to 
25-cent hourly wages paid to factory 
workers by these foreign competitors. 

In 1956, imported glassware contin- 
ued to consume a larger share of domes- 
tic consumption—approximately one- 
fourth of the market. 

Is the diminishing share of the domes- 
tic market remaining to the domestic 
producer compensated by our exports to 
foreign countries? Not at all. The same 
low wage, cut-priced imports which have 
driven such a wedge into our domestic 
market similarly prevent our higher- 
priced export products from being pur- 
chased abroad. Glassware exports are 
decreasing each year and in 1956 totaled 
only $231,000 or only eight-tenths of 1 
percent. Is this reciprocal trade? 

We also stand to lose those plants that 
produce engineered glass articles neces- 
sary for wartime defense. Manfactur- 
ers of fire-warning lenses, lenses for 
shipboard lights, electronic tubes, and 
many other types of scientific and lab- 
oratory glassware have felt the squeeze 
of constant tariff reductions. It is time 
that we think of all phases of our de- 
fense. 

There is very little argument for low- 
ering tariffs if quotas and licenses are 
imposed. Much of the advantage of re- 
ducing import restrictions will be multi- 
plied if extensive use of export subsidies 
and dumping is continued. The foreign 
trade policy should be one that advances 
the interests of the citizens. We need 
foreign trade but, in developing inter- 
national cooperation, we should not 
overlook the fact that foreign policy 
should be one of self-interest and of 
self-preservation. This policy is not 
isolationism. It is just good sense and 
good Americanism. The State Depart- 
ment does not have men who are experts 
or who are trained in industrial produc- 
tion, but they have men who are far re- 
moved from agriculture, industry, and 
labor. Congressmen are close to their 
districts. They know whether or not the 
glass industry, or the bicycle industry, 
or the scrap iron industry, or any other 
industry in their district is being ad- 
versely affected or helped by a tariff 
policy or any other legislative program. 
Congress cannot make secret agree- 
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ments as was done in GATT, or Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. Congress operates 
in plain view and, also, is subject to pub- 
lic scrutiny. In the executive branch, it 
is possible for a small group dedicated 
to a certain philosophy to determine the 
policy for the entire country. In Con- 
gress, all interests and sections are rep- 
resented and no small faction can im- 
pose its will on the majority. 

This brings us again to the recommen- 
dation that every Member of the Con- 
gress study the Constitution and, when 
this particular subject is being consid- 
ered, that article I, section 8, should be 
read and reread. It specifically states— 

That Congress shall have the power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imports and excises; 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imports and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States; to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes, 

This procedure was followed for the 
first 145 years, from the 1st through the 
73d Congresses. Then in 1934, Congress 
abrogated this authority and it is time 
that the Congress resume not only this 
authority but also its obligations to the 
people back home. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
the need for adequate world trade is, 
of course, desirable and necessary. The 
extent to which the United States can 
reduce tariffs and still maintain a 
healthy economy at home is a matter of 
serious difference of opinion. I find it 
difficult to see how American labor and 
industry can compete with cheap for- 
eign labor and at the same time maintain 
a high level of production and a prosper- 
ous economy. I recognize the position 
of the United States as far as world 
leadership is concerned, but it seems to 
me that the increased flow of low-cost 
foreign-manufactured goods can weaken 
this position by its effect on our domestic 
economy. 

Let us take Detroit, the hub of the 
United States automobile industry and 
one of the areas hardest hit by the 
economic slump. Unemployed factory 
workers there now learn from a Depart- 
ment of Commerce compilation of our 
import trade showing comparative sta- 
tistics for 1957, 1956 and 1953, that 
United States imports of foreign auto- 
mobiles, parts and accessories in 1957 
jumped 133 percent over similar imports 
for the preceding year, and 537 percent 
over 1953. 

Imports in 1957 of foreign passenger 
cars alone amounted to 259,343 units as 
compared with 107,675 new cars shipped 
into this country in 1956, and only 27,121 
automobiles in 1953. And Government 
figures for early 1958 indicate that im- 
ports of new cars are now coming in at a 
new annual record rate of 400,000 units. 

The Department of Commerce statis- 
tics also reveal that imports of photo- 
graphic goods and scientific instru- 
ments rose 27 percent in 1957 over com- 
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parable shipments in 1956 and were 103 
percent higher than those for 1953. 

Imports of electrical, industrial, office, 
and printing machinery increased 13 
percent last year over 1956 and were 162 
percent higher than our imports of these 
products in 1953. 

Leather goods coming into this coun- 
try last year rose 16 percent over such 
imports in 1956 and were 113 percent 
above imports of leather manufacturers 
in 1953. 

Imports of chinaware, earthenware 
and other finished clay products were up 
13 percent over similar shipments en- 
tering the United States in 1956 and 69 
percent over the figure for the earlier 
year. 

Government statistics tell the same 
story for imports of finished-steel man- 
ufacturers, including tubular steel 
products. Our imports of these com- 
modities in 1957 were 7 percent higher 
than our 1956 foreign purchases and 
were 44 percent above the 1953 figure. 

Imports of dolls and toys, athletic and 
sporting goods entered this country last 
year at a rate of 13 percent over sim- 
ilar imported goods in 1956. The 1957 
dollar value of these imports were 162 
percent over that of 1953. 

The story is repeated, over and over, 
in every section of the country. My 
Congressional District is proud of its 
chemical industry, and here again we 
face a situation where the cheaply pro- 
duced goods from foreign countries are 
endangering an industry that is abso- 
lutely essential in war or in peace, 

It is a long story but it is one we must 
not forget. Briefly, European cartels in 
chemicals had made our Nation de- 
pendent on chemical imports, and World 
War I revealed what a near-tragic mis- 
take that was. The free traders in the 
twenties, led by Professor Taussign, tried 
to give our chemical industry away 
again, but due to a wise policy of at least 
partial protection we were able to meet 
the challenge of World War II. We must 
be vigilant in maintaining our strength 
in this field, or another emergency could 
be fatal. 

The noted tariff authority, Dr. Lewis 
E. Lloyd, economist for the Dow Chem- 
ical Co., points out that in the chemical 
industry most of the labor consists of 
skilled operators and maintenance men. 
He gives the following startling com- 
parisons of wage rates in the domestic 
chemical industry with those of princi- 
so ges competing in those mar- 

ets. 

German wage rates are 26.7 percent 
of those paid to American workmen. In 
England the percentage is 25.8; in Swit- 
zerland, 31.7; in France, 32.5; in Italy, 
21.7; and in Japan, 8.1. 

Dr. Lloyd firmly believes that there 
should be no further lowering of our 
tariff rates, but that we should reaffirm 
the principle of equalizing tariffs so that 
rates can sufficiently equalize competi- 
tion between American producers and 
low-wage foreign producers. 

We should support the Simpson-Dorn- 
Davis-Bailey substitute for the Ways and 
Means Committee bill. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to state that I am unequivocally 
opposed to a renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act as proposed under H. R. 12591. 

Having studied the compendium of 
papers submitted to the Boggs Subcom- 
mittee on Trade and the two volumes 
of hearings issued by the House Ways 
and Means Committee with the testi- 
mony for and against this proposed 
Trade Act, I am greatly impressed by 
the opposition to the current so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements program, its 
inadequacy for these times, the excessive 
tariff cuts engineered under it, and the 
lack of reciprocal removal of trade bar- 
riers by other nations. Anyone reading 
the testimony against this Trade Act 
senses the understandable and justifi- 
able bitterness rampant in those indus- 
tries, injured by excessive importations, 
which have not been afforded any relief 
under the existing procedures for re- 
dress against import injury or by a re- 
imposition of a higher level of tariffs so 
as to offset the price competition. 

I need look no further than my own 
Congressional District in which are con- 
centrated the famous copper and brass 
industries of the Naugatuck Valley. I 
see how the copper and brass industry 
is being undercut by low-cost competi- 
tive items. I notice how excessive im- 
ports of electrical copper wire and trap 
tube products are threatening the sur- 
vival of many of our specialized fac- 
tories. These excessive imports are in- 
jurious not only to the production of the 
valley’s specialties, but to other items as 
well, such as fabricated rubber products, 
ball bearings, bicycles, firearms, watches, 
woodscrews, pins, needles, wire mill 
products, metal alloy stampings, textiles, 
and plywoods. 

I cannot give my approval to the re- 
newal of this Trade Agreements Act, be- 
cause under it the economic well-being 
of thousands of American workers, in- 
cluding many of the people in my dis- 
trict, will be undercut. Any benefits we 
might derive from this act in an inter- 
national sense will be offset by the mis- 
ery dislocation caused by excessive im- 
ports in those of our domestic industries 
producing like or competitive items. I 
have consistently fought for a decent 
wage and standard of living for the peo- 
ple in my area. But many workers in 
my district have been laid off because it 
is impossible for the products they make 
to compete pricewise with the low-labor- 
cost articles from Europe and the Far 
East. 

Certainly, no one in appraising the 
current unemployment figures will as- 
cribe the cause of the recession to exces- 
sive imports only. But in my district 
such imports have undoubtedly helped 
to curtail production and in many in- 
stances have actually caused unemploy- 
ment and retrenchment or minimum 
hours of labor. 

I repeat that our industries have to 
compete against industries overseas 
which are not under the same compul- 
sions as ours. Our own Fair Labor 
Standards Act enforces minimum stand- 
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ards of wages. Under the Walsh-Healey 
Act also any industry working on a Gov- 
ernment contract, must pay prevailing 
wages and cannot beat down prices by 
taking advantage of low wages. I sub- 
mit that this new trade act, H. R. 12591, 
will force our workingmen in scores of 
industries to compete on a basis that is 
unfair because even a high tariff—let 
alone the low tariff current today—is not 
sufficient to create an adequate margin 
to offset our own high wage-cost factor. 
Wage costs comprise an important per- 
centage of the cost of all semi and fin- 
ished manufactures and our wage costs 
are higher than those overseas. This 
trade act will enforce a paradox. We 
uphold wage standards for all our do- 
mestically produced goods, but allow 
them to be completely repudiated when 
it comes to goods imported from abroad 
with which our producers must compete. 
We set wage standards for our own em- 
ployees and then gave overseas producers 
an unequalled competitive advantage by 
cutting tariffs 50 percent in 1934, an- 
other 50 percent in 1945 and another 15 
percent in 1955 and now a further 25 
percent cut is in the books, 

We will have cut tariffs not only by 
approximately 85 percent, but the intent 
is now to maintain there low rates for a 
period of from 5 to 10 years. Yet notice 
what other countries have done during 
the same period that we lowered our 
tariffs so magnanimously. From 1937 
through 1955 England and France raised 
their tariff levels by 43 percent and 37 
percent, respectively. Canada reduced 
hers by only 13 percent; Italy by 24 per- 
cent; Switzerland by 34 percent, and 
Japan by 39 percent. I submit that we 
have shown our good intentions in at- 
tempting to make this a real reciprocal 
trade program, but our friends in the 
Free World who should have shown like- 
minded reciprocity of action, have not 
acted correspondingly. 

This tariff-cutting process has been 
with us for 25 years, but the time has 
come for us to face facts realistically. 
Proponents of the bill will say that cut- 
ting tariffs will increase trade totals and 
result in greater prosperity on the 
national level; that encouraging inter- 
national trade is part of our foreign 
economic policy; that our economic lead- 
ership is enhanced by lowering trade bar- 
riers; that by increasing trade volume 
and earnings as a result of tariff nego- 
tiations we assist other Free World na- 
tions to attain a balance of payments 
and thus enable the free nations to pre- 
sent a united front to the Soviet bloc. 
There is no quarrel with these objectives 
as such. However, many of them can be 
readily achieved by other means. And 
it is clearly wrong to pursue these goals 
by methods which are encouraging our 
very friends to hurt certain segments of 
our industries by excessive imports. 

We are told that by extending the act 
we will enable the Free World to compete 
with the Soviet bloc. May I ask just how 
our free-enterprise system can possibly 
compete with a State trading system 
based entirely on expediency and whose 
producers are not governed by profit and 
cost considerations which guide our in- 
dustries? I submit that this is not a valid 
reason for cutting our tariffs any further. 
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The competitive basis for trading simply 
does not exist. 

We are told that this act will insure a 
greater amount of trade on a reciprocal 
basis. Yet true reciprocity has not been 
achieved. We know how foreign coun- 
tries have multiplied their import and 
export licenses, their exchange restric- 
tions, and their tariff barriers to our im- 
ports. Yet, have we not been most lax 
in withdrawing individual concessions 
from those countries that discriminate 
against our exports? The trade-agree- 
ments legislation is very specific on that 
point, yet we have bent over backward 
to be the good neighbor. But I can as- 
sure you that the results have been det- 
rimental to our interests. Restrictions 
are multiplying not only in the indus- 
trialized areas of the world, but also in 
the underdeveloped nations who are be- 
ginning to require that their raw and 
strategic materials be made available on 
conditions that preclude the operation of 
prices according to supply and demand. 

A sizable portion of our imports com- 
prise minerals and foodstuffs such as 
coffee, tea, cocoa, and fibers that we do 
not produce. Some economies actually 
depend so much on our purchases of their 
products that they cannot achieve a via- 
ble way of life without our trade. Others 
again wish us to buy their products, but 
spent the dollars so earned outside the 
dollar area. A few state bluntly that, 
unless we buy at their terms, they might 
turn elsewhere for their needs. We do 
not have to bribe foreign nations te buy 
from or sell to us. I submit that this act 
gives the impression that we are actually 
giving easier terms to foreigners for the 
privilege of trading with them. 

Let us not forget that we produce goods 
which the world needs and only we can 
supply. Similarly the world needs our 
markets for their exports. If this act 
does not pass and we eschew our trade- 
agreements program, an equal volume of 
trade may well result, but on a much 
more selective basis. I submit that for- 
eign nations will buy from us when they 
need our goods and when our quality, 
prices, and terms are competitively at- 
tractive, even as we will continue to im- 
port those goods which we need and 
which are not available domestically. 

Under this bill H. R. 12591 an attempt 
is made to smooth over the import-injury 
problem. Whenever the President ve- 
toes the recommendation for relief based 
on a finding by the Tariff Commission 
that a specific domestic industry is being 
hurt by excessive imports, this bill pro- 
vides that a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses can override such a veto. Do the 
proponents of this bill feel that such 
camouflage of the problem will actually 
solve the problem? They know that such 
majorities will rarely if ever be found to 
override the President’s veto. It is a 
subterfuge which deceives no one. Isub- 
mit that a Tariff Commission finding of 
injury and its recommendation for relief 
should become immediately operative by 
a majority vote of both Houses. 

The tariff and trade experts at the 
Tariff Commission are men 
to Congress for a true tariff interpreta- 
tion. Therefore I say that when they 
find competitive, vulnerable industries 
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hurt by excessive imports, we should act 
on their recommendations and grant im- 
mediate relief before an industry is 
driven to the wall. I would rather sub- 
sidize an American industry and Ameri- 
can workmen with American money than 
legislate prosperity elsewhere at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. 

Our Free World trader friends pound 
our ears daily with their arguments that 
we must win friends by creating pros- 
perity in foreign areas by means of their 
exports to the United States. We are 
told how strong, healthy economies of 
friendly nations will do more to offset the 
encroachments of the Communist bloc 
than extensive armament assistance 
from us. 

Let us not forget the most important 
fact of all; namely, that nothing in the 
Free World is as vital as economic well- 
being of the United States. Our pros- 
perity has automatic repercussions in 
other countries. Similarly a recession 
here affects other areas. A contraction 
of buying by us results in a vicious circle 
of contraction in world markets. I sub- 
mit that under this bill we will be forced 
to import less, because of a lessening of 
purchasing power resulting from the 
losses suffered by many of our industries 
as a consequence of excessive imports. 
In my judgment this bill will cause a 
weakening in our economy at a very 
critical time in our history. 

Iam charged with the responsibility of 
safeguarding the economic well-being of 
my constituents. I am duty bound to 
protect their interests first. This bill will 
not create greater prosperity but will 
bring on greater hardship to many im- 
port-competing industries. Hence I 
must vote against its passage. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Bocas]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened very carefully to my very dear 
friend and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Smrpson]. I give him credit for com- 
plete, total consistency, because way 
back in the very first session of the Con- 
gress of the United States, in 1789, Con- 
gressman Thomas Fitzsimmons of the 
State of Pennsylvania advocated a pro- 
tective tariff. I quote from one of his 
speeches: 

Not for purposes of raising revenue, but 


to encourage the productions of our country 
and to protect our infant manufactures. 


Unfortunately, however, it is rather 
difficult for me to lay such consist- 
encies, historically speaking, to some of 
my colleagues from my section of the 
country, particularly some of those who 
share with Mr. Simpson the authorship 
of his substitute proposal. 
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This is a body fraught with history, 
and I am sure that all of you even today 
recall the doctrine of nullification. The 
interesting thing about it is that that 
doctrine. originated in the great State 
of South Carolina through the power 
of the great statesman, John C. Cal- 
houn, in opposition to the tariff of the 
United States of America in the 1820-30 
decade. And it was President Andrew 
Jackson who first asserted the su- 
premacy of the enactments of Congress 
over the contention of the State of 
South Carolina involving the enforce- 
ment of the tariff and its nullification 
by the State. 

Finally, Senator Calhoun compro- 
mised when it was agreed that some 
progress would be made, towards the 
principle that a tariff should be for 
revenue rather than for protection. So 
today there is much history being reen- 
acted. 

I am very happy, too, that this bill 
comes to us with bipartisan support. To 
me, that is not very strange. Ihave had, 
during the past 2 years, the unique priv- 
ilege of serving as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade Policy. In that capacity, along 
with some of my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
TIS], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MacuHrowicz], to mention some, have had 
the opportunity of working with and con- 
ferring with Americans living abroad; 
with representatives of our Government 
living abroad; with American business 
communities abroad; and with the repre- 
sentatives of the friendly nations in the 
Free World. 

Mr. Chairman, I say without fear of 
contradiction that there is no program in 
which our friends abroad are more deeply 
interested, have more universal concern, 
than this program of reciprocity in trade 
matters. There is not an American Em- 
bassy abroad, there is not an American 
chamber of commerce abroad anywhere 
in this world that has not sent back 
urgent messages to our Government here 
in Washington and to our President em- 
phasizing the vital role that this pro- 
gram plays in the leadership of the 
United States in the Free World com- 
munity today. I think that is why the 
President of the United States has been 
so emphatic in repudiating the Simpson 
substitute. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to impose upon the committee at this 
point to read a letter from President 
Eisenhower, dated May 29, 1958, ad- 
dressed to my distinguished chairman, 
Mr. Mutts, of Arkansas. The President 
stated: 

Your letter of May 22 asks me two ques- 
tions concerning the trade agreements legis- 
lation which has just been reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means: (1) whether 
an amendment reserving to the Congress the 
right, acting by concurrent resolution, either 
by majority vote of those present or by major- 
ity vote of the entire membership, to overrule 
the President in escape clause cases and to 
put into effect the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission, would clearly 
be regarded by the executive branch as un- 
constitutional, and (2) whether I regard it 
as essential in escape clause cases that the 
findings and recommendations of the Tariff 
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Commission be subject to the approval of 
the President, 


Those are the two essential proposi- 
tions in the Simpson substitute now being 
discussed. 

Quoting further from the President’s 
letter: 


At the outset, I want to congratulate the 
Ways and Means Committee for the trade- 
agreements legislation which it has reported. 
This legislation will give the American people 
the kind of trade program I believe they want. 
Enactment of the legislation can contribute 
greatly to job making prosperity, and well- 
being in American agriculture, industry, and 
labor, and its enactment will help preserve 
the strength and unity of the Free World. 

As to your first question, I have been ad- 
vised informally by the Attorney General that 
the inclusion in the trade-agreements legis- 
lation of a provision stating in effect that the 
findings and recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission would go into effect, notwith- 
standing their disapproval by the President, 
whenever the Congress, by concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted either by a simple majority or 
by a constitutional majority of both Houses, 
approved such findings and recommenda- 
tions, would clearly be unconstitutional. The 
Attorney General has further advised me that 
should the legislation retain the provision 
requiring a two-thirds vote of both Houses, 
the vote in each to be by the yeas and nays, 
such a provision could be regarded as a valid 
substitute for the two-thirds vote necessary 
to override a Presidential veto. 


I interpolate to say that what the 
President refers to there, of course, is the 
provision which has been written into the 
committee bill, insofar as action of the 
Congress can be taken where the Presi- 
dent disregards the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission, 

Quoting further: 


As to your second question, it seems to me 
imperative that the Tariff Commission's find- 
ings and recommendations be subject to the 
President’s approval. In the world of today 
the tariff policy of the United States can have 
profound effects not only on our foreign rela- 
tions generally, but upon the security of the 
entire Free World. Some nations of the Free 
World must either export or die, because they 
must import to live. Their very existence, as 
well as their defensive strength as Free World 
partners, depends upon trade. For the 
United States to close its doors, either by 
high tariffs or import quotas, upon exports 
from these nations could force them into eco- 
nomic dependence on the Communists and to 
that extent weaken the strength of the Free 
World. 

Moreover, escape-clause actions frequently 
involve questions affecting the national in- 
terest, such as the requirements of the do- 
mestic economy and the effect of the findings 
and recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on other producers and consumers in 
the United States, including their effect upon 
the jobs of those producing for export. The 
President, who serves the interests of the 
whole Nation, is uniquely qualified to make a 
reasoned judgment as to whether the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion in such cases are in the national inter- 
est. The Tariff Commission, on the other 
hand, was not appointed to make judgments 
in such matters, involving, as they do, eval- 
uations of the impact of escape-clause actions 
on the whole range of the American economy: 

These problems, and the effect that one 
course of action or another would have upon 
the best interests of the United States, are 
peculiarly within the knowledge of the 
President. In fact dealing with such prob- 
lems constitutes a major constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the President, both as Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief, The Tariff 
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Commission, on the other hand, has only a 
limited responsibility—to find whether or 
not in its opinion there is injury to a do- 
mestic industry as a result of imports and 
to make recommendations to the President 
based upon such findings. It is essential 
that the President have authority to weigh 
those findings and recommendations along 
with all of the information the President 
has in both the domestic and the foreign 
field, and to arrive at a decision which will 
be in the best interests of the United States. 

To withdraw from the President his power 
to make decisions in escape clause cases 
and to grant finality to the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s findings and recommendations would 
in my opinion be a tragic blunder which 
could seriously jeopardize the national in- 
terest, the foreign relations, as well as the 
security of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is very lit- 
tle that I can add to what the President 
of the United States has said in his very 
forceful communication to our distin- 
guished chairman. Let me say this, how- 
ever, that the Tariff Commission itself 
well recognizes that it is not equipped 
to have such power and that it has no 
business with such power. 

It so happens that before our commit- 
tee on the day of February 20, 1958, all 
of the members of the Tariff Commission 
were called to testify, and it so happens 
that Chairman Mutts and I directed 
the specific question to each member of 
the Tariff Commission about what they 
would do about this power and whether 
or not they thought that they should 
have such power. I will read just one 
answer, All of the rest of them, except 
for the Chairman, who said he would try 
to do the best he could with whatever 
power was given him, agreed with his 
statement. I asked the question, and 
Mr. Jones, a member of the Commission, 
said this: 

I would be hesitant to have that responsi- 
bility put on me. Knowing a little about 
government and knowing a little about the 
complexities of the world, I don’t think I 
could qualify to take over the international 
aspects on the national defense. 


I insert as part of my remarks at this 
point this segment of the testimony be- 
fore the committee: 


From p. 195 of hearings on renewal of Trade 
Agreements Act, the chairman, the com- 
mittee members, and the Tariff Commis- 
sion representatives participating; Febru- 
ary 20, 1958] 

The CHARMAN, Let me ask you a final 
question on the escape clause. Should the 
Commission be given final discretion to make 
decisions also on matters other than injury? 

Mr. Brossarp. Such as what? 

The Cmamman, Any of the matters that 
must finally be determined in reaching a 
final conclusion with respect to whether or 
not action should be taken to raise the duty 
under the escape clause or to impose quotas. 

Mr. Bocos. I will be specific, such as sec- 
tion 7 of the 1955 act now administered by 
ODM. 

The Cuamman. I did not mean that. Ido 
not wish to bring that in at this point. I 
am talking strictly about the escape clause, 
bearing in mind the fact that the Tariff 
Commission now has the one responsibility 
of determining whether or not injury has 
occurred as a result of certain things. 

Should you be given the responsibility of 
making determinations other than those of 
injury in connection with the plight that a 
segment of an industry may face? There 
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may be something other than the importa- 
tion that has brought about the injury. 
There may be something other than the in- 
jury itself that ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, actually, before determination is 
made as to what should be done. 

Should you be given any further respon- 
sibility than merely the determination of the 
question of injury? 

Mr. Brossard. Personally, I don't think of 
anything right now, but I want to tell you 
that, if Congress wants to give us the author- 
ity, I think the Tariff Commission has the 
best staff that there is in all the world. I 
have been at the international conferences 
where they have been negotiating trade 
agreements with countries, with the leading 
trading nations of the world, and I think our 
staff could do anything that any leading 
staff in the world could do and do it well. 

The CHamrman. Do you think you are qual- 
ified to determine whether or not you should 
make recommendations with respect to the 
interests of national security or anything of 
that sort? 

Mr. Brossarp. I think there are other 
agencies that ought to be more qualified to 
do it than the Tarif Commission, and they 
ought to do that. 

The CHARMAN. In other words, we should 
not impose upon you the determination of 
other factors that go into the President’s 
final decision with respect to actions under 
the escape clause other than the one point 
of injury which you now have to consider 
under the escape clause? 

Mr, Brossarp. I think with the President's 
authority—he is in a better position to de- 
termine a lot of these things. 

The CHamman. I am not injecting the 
point of whether the President is in a better 
position to make a final determination than 
the Tariff Commission. What Iam thinking 
about is this: Whether or not we should ask 
you, as an arm of the Congress, to make a 
determination with respect to any other 
facets that must be considered in the overall 
other than the one proposition of injury. 

Historically, that is what you have been 
concerned about under this program, 
Should we give you something else to do? 

Mr. Brossard. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
that involves a decision of public policy 
which is really outside of the realm of the 
Tariff Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am thinking about your 
ability to administer these various things. 
Do you have enough personnel so that you 
could take into consideration, in making a 
decision on a tariff matter, these other fac- 
tors that must go into the final conclusion 
other than the one thing that you look to 
now; namely, injury? 

Mr. Brossarp. There is the question of 
foreign policy, the question of what is nec- 
essary for defense, and matters of that kind. 

Mr, CHARMAN. You do not have access to 
that information. 

Mr. Brossarp, We do not have access, If 
we were ordered to do it, we would get the 
information because the Congress would or- 
der these agencies to give it to us. But we 
do not have it now. 

Mr. Boces. In connection with this line of 
examination, would the Chairman and the 
members of the Commission mind express- 
ing an opinion on a proposal which has been 
discussed in the press and elsewhere; name- 
ly, that your recommendation would be final 
except when it would be overridden by the 
Congress? 

Mr. Brossarp, That is entirely a question 
of policy, I think. 

Mr. Boccs. Would any other member of 
the Commission like to express himself? 

Mr. Jones. I will, Mr. Bocas. I would be 
hesitant to have that responsibility put on 
me. Knowing a little about government 
and knowing a little about the complexities 
of the world, I don’t think I could qualify 
to take over the international aspects or the 
national defense. 
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Having worked in the Bureau of the 
Budget so many years, I believe that such 
matters belong right at the White House. 
That would be the only agency, I think, 
which could weigh those kind of factors, 
personally speaking. 

Mr. Bocas. Is there any other Commis- 
sioner who wishes to answer? 

Mr. SCHREIER, I was going to respond to 
the point made by the Chairman. If any 
additional duties are put onto us, such as 
national defense, and so forth, I think you 
will find, Mr. Chairman, that it is going to 
take us somewhat longer than the 9 months 
it now takes in most cases. In other words, 
I believe it will slow it down rather than to 
increase the processing of these cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think all of you would 
admit very readily that the matter that you 
consider under the escape clause is not the 
sole matter that must be taken into consid- 
eration before a final determination is 
reached about whether or not a quota is to 
be imposed or a duty is to be raised, 

Is that the feeling of all of you? 

Mr. Brossarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHREIBER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. DowWIINd. That is correct. 

(From page 201, Mr. Bocas’ questions) 

Mr. Boccs. I wanted to try to get some ex- 
pressions from other than Commissioner 
Jones about this proposed amendment to 
make you fellows omnipotent, except for the 
Congress overriding you. I would like to 
ask Commissioner Sutton if he would like 
to express an opinion on that. 

Mr. Sutron. Well, sir, Mr. Bocos, that is 
certainly a matter of policy, but Iam willing 
to express myself if you ask me to. 

Mr. Boces. This question of policy that we 
keep talking about reminds me of a joke. 
It is about the cat that was about to eat up 
a mouse, and the mouse yelled over to an- 
other friend of his who had gotten up on a 
ledge and said, “Give me a little help here.” 
The mouse on the ledge wasn't thinking 
about getting out in the line of fire, but he 
gave him some good advice. He said “You 
can turn yourself into a dog and you will 
scare the heck out of that cat.” 

Then he said “How do I go about doing 
that?” 

And the other mouse said, “I make policy, 
I don’t administer it.” 

Mr. Surron. Well, sir, I believe that as far 
as the Tariff Commission is concerned, we 
pass on these matters of injury and so on, and 
it seems to me that there should be someone 
that can see the problem in its entirety and 
its overall problem rather than a narrow seg- 
ment of it. I would advocate that that stay 
with the President of the United States. I 
believe, sir, that he has far more ability and 
staff to oversee the problems that confront 
this country, and as a citizen I would cer- 
tainly welcome seeing that remain in that 
position, because I think he 4s responsible 
for the foreign-trade policy of the country. 

Mr. Bocas. Mr. Talbot, do you have any 
opinion on that? 

Mr. Tarnor. Do I have an opinion? I 
agree. I think Commissioner Jones ex- 
pressed that opinion before, and I agreed 
with him. 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Schreiber? 

Mr. SCHREIER, I feel pretty much the same 
way about it, since we are not going to get 
into the matter of national defense, ap- 
parently, and 4 or 5 other angles, or inter- 
national relations. 

Mr. Surron. I would like to say something 
on that defense business, too, Mr. Bocas, 
Since I have been on the Commission, prac- 
tically every applicant that brings a case in 
there waves the flag and says that his indus- 
try is absolutely essential. Many times I 
have not been able to see any connection at 
all, any more than any other industry might 
ka . 


I think it is just one argument that is 
many times advanced which has no validity 
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whatsoever on the bearings of the case be- 
fore the Commission. 

Mr. Bocas. Mr. Dowling, would you care to 
express yourself on the first question? 

Mr. Dow tine. Yes, sir; I would. I agree 
with Commissioner Jones and the other 
Commissioners. As Commissioner Sutton 
has said, they all come in and each and 
every one of them tells us that they are 
employing the particular business from a 
patriotic standpoint, pure and simple. 

Mr. Boccs. I would like to comment on the 
question of giving you complete authority 
on escape-clause cases, 

Mr. Dowtinc. On escape-clause cases? 

Mr. Bocos. Les. 

Mr. Dowiaxd. Yes. What we do in the 
escape-clause situation, sir, is this: As I say, 
they come in, and we recognize the Congress 
has given specific considerations to other 
agencies to consider what are not within our 
particular jurisdiction. They were given 
them before us, I agree with Commissioner 
Jones that I do not feel that I am capable 
and competent in a situation to decide 
whenever a national defense or national 
security problem is to be considered, as a 
question of inquiry by the Commission. I 
think it is purely without our scope. It is a 
burden which we should not have imposed 
upon us. 

As Comissioner Sutton said, the President 
of the United States certainly is the most 
capable one to know what is necessary in 
those instances. 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Chairman, everybody has 
expressed an opinion but you. 

Mr. Brossarp. I don't think it is impos- 
sible at all for the Tariff Commission to de- 
termine it. If anybody can determine it the 
Tariff Commission can determine it. If we 
have access to the records that are available 
in the Departments of the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the rest of them, and they 
had to furnish it to us, or if we could ask 
them to testify before us, and give us the 
information, we could get it. But in my 
humble opinion, it would not be advisable 
to put that authority with the Tarif Com- 
mission, I would much rather have it where 
it is. I think it would be an extra burden 
on the Commission which we are not at the 
present time set up to take over at all. But 
it is not one thing that is impossible. The 
men can do it, the Tariff Commission can 
do it. 

Mr. Boccs. The second part of my ques- 
tion is whether or not your decision should 
be final, except for overriding by Congress. 

Mr. Brossard. Well, I don't like to express 
an opinion on that, Mr. Bocas. 

Mr. Bocos. The other Commissioners have. 

Mr. Bnossanb. Whatever Congress does is 
all right with us. You determine the policy, 
not us. If you like it that way we will do 
it that way. If you like it the way it is, we 
will do it that way. 

Mr. Bocas. That is all, 


(Afternoon session) 


The CHAIRMAN. The conclusion that I drew 
from the questions that I asked and from the 
questions that Mr. Boccs asked was that you 
gentlemen are not down here begging us to 
give you the authority to make the final deci- 
sion; certainly not on the basis of the staff 
that you now have. And that, if we should 
decide to repose in you the final decision, 
which a number of people want reposed in 
you, I understand that all of you, other than 
the chairman, thought it would be very diffi- 
cult for the Tariff Commission to have such 
responsibility. But the chairman, as I re- 
call, said that if we wanted you to do it, you 
thought the Tariff Commission could do it. 

Mr. Brossard. And that I didn’t think it 
was advisable to do it. 

The CHAMAN. That is right. 

I think that was pretty generally what was 
discussed this morning in answer to my own 
questions. 
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So I wanted you to know that at least I was 
not confused by your answers. 

Mr. Tatsor, Thank you, sir, very much, Mr. 
Chairman, 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said that those of us who are op- 
posed to his substitute have not read it. 
Well, I plead guilty to having read it. It 
so happens that for the first time in my 
life I have been ill for the past 2 weeks, 
and I have had a lot of time to read. I 
read Mr. Srmpson’s bill, and I charge 
without equivocation that in every sense 
of the word it out-Smoot-Hawley’s the 
Smoot-Hawley bill itself. As a matter of 
fact, the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930 
was a Sunday afternoon breeze compared 
to this Simpson ripper-dipper. Let us 
take a look at what this bill does. You 
know, the interesting thing about it is 
this. I have a letter here addressed to a 
member of our committee from the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], 
in which he gives his analysis of the bill. 
They call this the Bailey-Davis-Moore- 
Simpson bill. This is their analysis of it. 

He says, No. 1, it extends the Trade 
Agreements Act for 2 years. Let us talk 
about that. What authority does it give 
for 2 years? First, let us talk about the 2 
years. No more persuasive argument 
could have been made or can be made 
than was made here on the floor of the 
House yesterday by the chairman of our 
committee and by other speakers as to 
the necessity for a 5-year extension. Why 
are 5 years needed? Because we are wit- 
nessing something happening in Europe 
that statesmen have talked about for 
generations, that dictators have sought 
to achieve by aggression, that Napoleon 
sought to bring about by force, that the 
Kaiser sought to bring about by force, 
that Hitler sought to bring about by 
force, that Stalin sought to bring about 
by subversion—namely, the economic 
unification of Europe. This is a tremen- 
dously significant event. 

Europe is about to become, for the first 
time in modern industrial history, an 
economic unit. This means that the 190 
million trained people living in Western 
Europe will constitute an economic unit 
such as we have in the United States of 
America. 

Are we going to be in a position to 
trade with these people on an even basis? 
Are we Americans going to be able to 
maintain our markets in Europe? Do 
you realize that something like one-sixth 
of all our exports go to Europe; that a 
tremendous amount of our commerce 
moves over to Europe? Are we going to 
be in a position to negotiate with these 
people in this great new economic unit? 
Not if you adopt Mr. Smmpson’s 2-year 
provision. You will not even begin to 
negotiate. You need a minimum of 
5 years. 

Let us look a little bit further. They 
would have the peril-point proceedings 
last for 1 year. This means that 1 year 
out of the 2-year extension will be con- 
sumed by hearings. In addition to that, 
let us see how they limit those hearings. 
As the law is now, the Interdepartmental 
Committee—not the State Department; 
you know, apparently in some minds the 
State Department is something foreign. 
Apparently to them there is something 
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unpatriotic about our State Department, 
Maybe there is something wrong with me, 
but I have had the privilege of traveling 
a good bit about this world, and I have 
met a great many people who are with 
the State Department. Most of them, 
if not all of them, whom I have met I 
found to be dedicated Americans. Be 
that as it may, the State Department 
has just one say in this matter. The 
Commerce Department, the Labor De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, the 
Defense Department, ODM, the Agricul- 
ture Department, the spokesmen, I dare 
say, for American workers, for American 
agriculture, for American industry—they 
are the ones who submit the list for 
negotiation, not the State Department 
by itself. But this bill, this new Simp- 
son-Smoot-Hawley ripper-dipper, would 
say only the Tariff Commission can 
submit this list. And then they will talk 
about them for a year. Then, after the 
year is over, they will let you do some- 
thing about tariffs. Well, will they? 
Let us look at that. They will not let 
us do anything of the kind. They say, 
“Oh, we will let you negotiate to the 
extent of 5 percent per year for 2 years 
only on those items which have not been 
negotiated under the extension of 1955.” 
Now, understand that fabulous limita- 
tion. The only authority granted is in 
the case where the President failed since 
1955 to utilize the authority granted by 
Congress in 1955, and, believe me, that 
is a very limited authority. Even if you 
can use it—even if you can use it—you 
have to first negotiate a year. So that 
gives you 1 year out of the 2 years gone. 
That takes 5 percent of the 10 percent 
away. So it leaves you a theoretical 
negotiation of 5 percent in 2 years, Let 
us see what else happens. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman now. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Would the gentleman not like to have 
the Recorp corrected? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman will 
have plenty of time to correct the REC- 
orp as he would like to have it cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at 
what else happens to the escape clause 
proceedings. Mind you, you have to 
approach this legislation from the point 
of view of what it seeks to do. When 
Secretary Hull in 1934, together with 
his colleagues, conceived of this great 
program, it came as a result of the 
aftermath of 12 years of tariff increases. 
There was the Fordney-McCumber bill 
of 1922. Then there was one previous 
to this, and, finally, the Smoot-Hawley 
bill of 1930, which gave us the highest 
tariffs that we ever had in the entire 
history of our country. So, in 1934, 
when the Congress enacted the trade 
agreements program, what we sought 
to do was to reverse the policy of pro- 
tectionism and turn to the policy of 
reciprocity. This does not mean free 
trade. This means that you negotiate 
multilaterally. You grant a conces- 
sion in return for a concession. It 
meant, however, that the general di- 
rection of the trade policy of the United 
States would be liberal, It meant that 
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the general trade policy would be to- 
ward the elimination of barriers and not 
toward the creation of barriers. The 
direction was toward liberalism rather 
than protectionism; toward low tariffs 
rather than high tariffs; toward the 
elimination of quotas and artificial bar- 
riers and all of the other multitudi- 
nous devices that the mind of man can 
conceive to interfere with the free flow 
of trade. Now what does the Simpson 
bill do? The Simpson bill reverses the 
philosophical approach of the Cordell 
Hull program. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I ask 
the gentleman this question. Why, if 
the gentleman is correct about this phil- 
osophical approach which he says we 
have been using for a while, why then 
is it that there are more barriers against 
free trade today than there were when 
we started back in 1932? 

Mr. BOGGS. I would be very happy 
to answer the gentleman’s question. 
The main answer is that the situation 
in the world since the wars that we have 
gone through and the situation we have 
today is that we lack convertibility in 
currency more or less. 

In addition to that, the gentleman 
referred to Brazil. That would be the 
best example I could think of. The 
gentleman talked about Brazil and the 
fact that Brazil did not buy as much 
from us as she should, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion. It so happens that I was 
in Brazil a few months ago. Brazil 
would spend every dollar, every penny of 
dollar exchange in this country if pos- 
sible. Why do they not do it? Because 
the limitation on the number of dollars 
to be spent is determined entirely by 
the amount of coffee they can sell in 
this country. That is their only export. 
So that despite the fact that they place 
a price of $15,000 on a Chevrolet auto- 
mobile, they still sell all the Chevrolets 
they can at $15,000 in Brazil, and the 
argument is the best argument I can 
think of for more liberalism in American 
trade, because all the evidence we have 
shows that the minute we loosen up a 
bit and let them build up reserves in 
this country, the more they will buy 
here. What the gentleman advocates 
would result in less trade with Brazil, 
not more. And the same thing would 
happen elsewhere. 

I thought the gentleman was going 
to contradict me when I said this was 
a change of philosophy. But he did not. 
He did not dare. That is what it is. 
This bill changes the whole approach. 
Rather than being a liberal approach 
it becomes a protectionist approach, 
with all the consequences set forth in 
the President’s letter. 

Now the gentleman talked about who 
was speaking for whom. We have 
groups in this country who claim to 
speak for various people. Well, I never 
saw a bill that has the support that this 
bill has. The President of the United 
States; all of the members of his Cab- 
inet; I think the leaders of his party; 
the leaders of my party. 

Now let us take a look at those bus- 
inesses that are supposedly being hurt, 
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Does anybody deny that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce speaks 
pretty generally for American business? 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is actively supporting this pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, the chamber 
conducted forums all over the United 
States, everywhere, in the West, the Mid- 
west, the South, the East; and almost 
without exception the polls showed over- 
whelming support of businessmen for 
this program. Does the Wall Street 
Journal speak for American business? 
Does the Journal of Commerce speak for 
it? They are both supporting this pro- 
gram. 

You heard about the American work- 
man who supposedly is not being pro- 
tected. Let me add here, the best sta- 
tistics we can get show that something 
like 4 million wage earners are depend- 
ent on the export-import trade of this 
country. 

The best evidence we can get also 
shows that if you abolish all tariffs, and 
everyone knows that none of us is advo- 
cating that, that something less than 
half a million people would be affected 
in employment. So when you are talk- 
ing about protecting people, who are you 
talking about protecting? Are those 
workers, 4 million in number, not en- 
titled to protection? In addition to 
that 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Not at this time. 

I think the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO are entitled to some 
consideration when they speak for labor. 
The AFL-CIO has endorsed this pro- 
gram. I think every Member of Con- 
gress has received from their legislative 
spokesman a letter favoring this pro- 


gram. 

Now they talk about the farmer. Does 
the American Farm Bureau speak for 
any farmer? Does the National Grange 
speak for any farmer? Do the associa- 
tions of cotton and tobacco manufac- 
turers speak for any farmers? Well, 
presumably they do. They are for this 
program. 

Well, what about the newspapers? I 
mentioned the Wall Street Journal, a 
rather conservative paper. 

I mentioned the Journal of Commerce. 
As far as I know, every newspaper of any 
consequence in the United States is sup- 
porting this program, including the Chi- 
cago Tribune. As a matter of fact, I 
have a quotation here from one of the 
papers which I thought was very signifi- 
cant. It comes from the Des Moines 
Register. I would say that that was 
pretty much the heartland of America. 
That great newspaper put it this way: 

Failure to enact an effective trade agree- 
ments program would turn this recession 
into a real barn-burner of a depression. 


In my folder there I have a whole list 
of American newspapers supporting this 
program. So there you have it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The AFL-CIO, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the great farm 
organizations, the spokesmen for Ameri- 
can business everywhere, every news- 
paper of any consequence in the United 
States, the President of the United 
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States, the members of the President’s 
Cabinet, the leadership in both parties 
support this program. To say that these 
gentlemen have not understood and that 
these representatives do not understand 
the implications of this program is ut- 
terly ridiculous. To say that those who 
have examined the substitute bill do not 
understand it is equally ridiculous. We 
understand it perfectly; we know what 
it does. It reverses, it changes the whole 
concept of the trade agreements program 
as we have known it. 

Let me examine just 1 or 2 other con- 
cepts, and I shall not bore you any fur- 
ther. You remember that quotation I 
gave you from the Des Moines Register 
about a depression. All of you remem- 
ber, some of you intimately—I see the 
great Speaker of the House sitting here; 
he was here at the time it happened, and 
there were other Congressmen; VINSON, 
I see him, and others. Did the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bring us the prosperity its 
supporters said it would bring us? Did 
it “protect” those industries that were 
supposed to be protected? Quite the 
contrary; we went into the worst depres- 
sion the United States has ever known 
despite—despite—the enactment of that 
tariff. 

Does that situation prevail today? 
Let us look for a moment at some of 
the industries that are crying for this 
Simpson substitute. Here are the 
chemical and allied products industries, 
one of the great, magnificent, growing, 
progressive industries of America that 
has brought us all this modern tech- 
nology, all of the advance that we know 
in drugs and modern medicine. Do 
you think they are suffering? If 
you listened to some of their spokes- 
men you would think they were flat on 
their backs. Just take a look at this 
chart. These are exports; these are im- 
ports. Look at the two columns. 
These are the imports; and I find the 
same increase in 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 
and 1957, the exports increased every 
year, and these figures are not in hun- 
dreds of dollars; these are in millions 
and billions of dollars; so that here in 
the last year for which figures are avail- 
able the exports exceed the imports by 
four times, something like, in dollars 
and cents, a billion dollars. 

Let us take a look at some of the 
other industries: Business machines. 
Those are the things they bring up and 
they show you a screwdriver or some- 
thing. Just take a look at this chart. 
Here are the imports, here are the ex- 
ports. One need go no further. This 
is the old business that you meet import 
to export. You may recall the cartoon 
of a patient in bed and the doctor say- 
ing: “Well, he has got to inhale in 
order to exhale.” The trouble here, 
however, is that they simply want to 
exhale; they do not want to inhale. 

Take a look here at iron and steel 
metal products. The same thing. Let 
us take a look at cotton manufacturing. 
That is one they talk so much about. 
Look at the exports of cotton manu- 
facturers. Granted that there has been 
an increase in imports, look at the ex- 
ports constantly exceeding imports, even 
in the textile business. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I cannot yield. 

Continuing with textiles, imports 
amount to something like 2 percent. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I could go on with 
these charts. But the astonishing 
thing to me is this: The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania mentioned free en- 
terprise. If there ever was a program 
conceived and dedicated to free enter- 
prise, it is the program involved in the 
committee bill. This is a program 
which says that the collective judgment 
of businessmen—not governments—do- 
ing business across international bound- 
aries shall control trade between na- 
tions. That is what it says. But some- 
how or other the very people who come 
before us and beat their breasts time 
and time again about free enterprise, 
the moment an article of commerce 
moves across an international frontier, 
they come before this body and ask for 
every protective and restraining device 
that the mind of man can conceive and 
bring it forth into the arena of pro- 
tection. 

The business before the House today 
the extension of the trade agreements 
program—is, in my opinion, as impor- 
tant a piece of business as will be before 
this Congress. The importance of ex- 
tending the trade agreements program 
has been and will be emphasized in the 
course of this debate. I therefore will 
not dwell on it at this point in my re- 
marks. Rather, I want to talk to the 
question directly before us. The House 
is faced with a choice: Shall it enact 
the committee bill, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means—a bill that has the 
complete approval of the administra- 
tion, or shall it enact the substitute bill 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

In making this choice—this critical 
decision—we have to ask ourselves 
whether we want a carefully worked out 
and thoroughly considered piece of legis- 
lation that is responsible to the needs of 
the country as a whole—whether we 
want such a bill in preference to a gerry- 
mandered piece of legislation hurriedly 
patched together and designed to cut 
the cloth to fit the special interest of the 
few. Do we want to continue the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program that has 
been a vital part of our national policy 
for 24 years and make it a continuing 
and effective instrument of our policy or 
do we want to pervert and distort that 
program so as to make it a tool of high 
protectionism that would turn the clock 
back a quarter of a century and make 
Smoot-Hawley look like a feeble and 
half-hearted effort by comparison? 

This House should only make this 
eventful decision after taking a careful 
look at each proposition, seeing what 
each provides, what each bill will do for 
the country, what each bill will do for 
our foreign trade policy, and on the basis 
of such an analysis and comparison to 
then make its decision, fully aware of 
what the implications of such decision 
would be. I am confident as to what 
that decision will be; once you under- 
stand clearly what is involved, the House 
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will reject overwhelmingly the substitute 
and approve the committee bill. 

The substitute bill, and the committee 
bill, are both identified as the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958. But 
what a difference between them. The 
committee bill would be a true, honest, 
and effective extension of the trade 
agreements program in the tradition of 
Cordell Hull. It provides for an effective 
extension of the program at the same 
time that it tangibly improves the ad- 
ministration of the program. It has 
been worked out carefully by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and each 
Member of this House can have confi- 
dence in the work that its committee has 
done. The substitute bill, on the other 
hand, uses the good name of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program as a cover 
for a thoroughly protectionist, retro- 
gressive and reactionary piece of legis- 
lation. 

There are no ifs or buts about it: the 
Simpson bill would result in the destruc- 
tion of the trade agreements program. 

It should not be called the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958 but 
the Simpson-Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
of 1958. Of course, as befits the space- 
thermonuclear age in which we live, 
when we are breaking through the space, 
sound, and energy barriers, the substi- 
tute bill would make the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff look like a model T relic by com- 
parison. 

What does a true and honest extension 
of the trade agreements program in- 
volve? The answer is simple and self- 
evident. The trade agreements program 
has had two principal ingredients: The 
first principal feature of the trade agree- 
ments program is that it involves a move- 
ment toward freer and less restricted 
trade. The authority we have given the 
President has been authority of a pre- 
scribed amount to reduce tariffs on a 
reciprocal basis by making foreign trade 
agreements. Look at the very title of 
the trade agreements program. It con- 
stitutes part III of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and part III is deseribed as the 
Promotion of Foreign Trade. The very 
purposes of the program as set forth in 
the first sentence read as follows: 

For the purpose of expanding foreign 
markets for the products of the United 
States. 


How were these markets to be ex- 
panded? By making foreign trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries to reduce 
tariffs on a reciprocal basis. 

The second ingredient is this: The 
program has conferred authority on the 
President to make foreign trade agree- 
ments. It involves a delegation from 
the Congress to the Executive recogniz- 
ing that it is the Executive alone, under 
our Constitution, who can conduct for- 
eign relations and therefore can make 
foreign trade agreements. As the House 
will recall, the Trade Agreements Act 
was first enacted in 1934—only 4 short 
years after the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley Act of 1930. Smoot-Hawley 
was the high-water mark of United 
States protectionism and irresponsibil- 
ity in foreign trade policy. The trade 
agreements program was a reaction to 
that sorry and sordid experience. The 
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Trade Agreements Act substituted a re- 
sponsible way of making United States 
foreign trade policy consistent with the 
needs of the country. 

Now, these are the two essential ele- 
ments of the trade agreements program, 
Anything that calls itself a continua- 
tion of the trade agreements program 
must bear some faithful relationship to 
these two elements. But both these es- 
sential ingredients are missing in the 
substitute bill. Indeed, they have been 
stricken completely from the substitute 
bill. No longer would the President 
play the role that he was assigned in 
the trade agreements program. No 
longer can he enter into foreign trade 
agreements. No longer would the di- 
rection of the program be toward lib- 
eralization of trade. And no longer 
could we have, therefore, a meaning- 
ingful trade agreements program. The 
Simpson bill would result in the pro- 
gressive erosion of the system of trade 
agreements that has been constructed 
over the 24 years of the trade agree- 
ments program. The substitute bill 
would convert the trade agreements pro- 
gram into a vehicle for greater and 
severer restrictions on trade. 

The most prominent feature of the 
Simpson substitute bill is that it would 
relegate the President to the role of an 
errand boy for the Tariff Commission. 
The substitute bill recognizes, of course, 
that only the President can make foreign 
trade agreements. So it gives him that 
Tole. But in negotiating foreign trade 
agreements the President would exercise 
no discretion at all but would simply 
have to put into effect the changes in 
United States tariffs—all upward of 
course—that he would be called upon to 
make by the Tariff Commission. Now 
this is a movement backward even by 
the standards of Smoot-Hawley. The 
Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, as did the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff of 1922, had a 
provision—section 336 in Smoot-Hawley 
and section 315 in Fordney-McCumber— 
that was designed to provide the basis 
for modifying rates of duties—both de- 
creases as well as increases. It is the 
so-called flexible tariff or equalization of 
cost-of-production provision. Under 
these provisions the Tariff Commission 
was charged with the responsibility of 
investigating and determining rates of 
duties that would equalize the costs of 
production at home and abroad. But 
the Tariff Commission made its recom- 
mendations to the President under those 
sections and the President had complete 
discretion either to accept or reject the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Under the Simpson-Smoot-Hawley 
bill, however, the President’s discretion 
would be completely removed. It would 
be removed in all areas of the adminis- 
tration of the trade agreements program. 
He would exercise no discretion under 
the escape clause, under the peril point, 
or under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. The Tariff Commission 
would reign supreme. And the President 
would not even have the discretion that 
he enjoyed under the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff and its predecessor the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff—the two highest tariffs 
this country has ever seen, 
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The curious thing about all this is that 
the responsibilities the Simpson bill 
wants to confer on the Tariff Commis- 
sion are ones that the Tariff Commis- 
sion has clearly indicated it is prepared 
to forgo with pleasure, In the public 
hearings held by the Committee on Ways 
and Means the six members of the 
United States Tariff Commission ap- 
peared on February 20. This was the 
first time in my memory that the mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission appeared 
before the committee in public session 
on trade agreements legislation. The 
high point of the testimony that day 
was the answers that the six members 
of the Tariff Commission gave both to 
the chairman and to myself in response 
to the question that we put to them with 
respect to this very matter. The ques- 
tion was whether the Tariff Commission 
would regard it as appropriate to have 
their findings under the escape clause 
without the final decision being in the 
hands of the President such as is pro- 
vided in the substitute bill. We got an 
unequivocal answer from 5 of the 6 
Tariff Commissioners that this would 
not be an appropriate procedure, that 
there were a great many other factors 
involved in escape clause cases other 
than the factor of economic injury alone 
that they have to deal with. And fur- 
ther, that the Tariff Commission was not 
the appropriate body to make determi- 
nations with respect to these other mat- 
ters and that the President was. The 
only dissenting voice to that opinion was 
that raised by the Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission; Mr, Brossard said, in effect, 
that the Tariff Commission would try 
to execute its responsibilities faithfully 
no matter what the responsibilities were 
that were imposed on the Commission 
by the Congress. But he added the 
following: 

But in my humble opinion it would not be 
advisable to put that authority with the 
Tariff Commission, I would much rather 
have it where it 18. 


I have said some fairly strong things 
about the Simpson substitute bill. They 
are all true. Let us look at it in some de- 
tail, with some care, and you will see 
that they are all true. Take first the 
question of authority, that is, the period 
of extension of the trade agreements leg- 
islation and the authority granted the 
President for the purpose of entering 
into trade agreements. The Simpson 
bill would extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreements 
for a period of 2 years, that is, until June 
30, 1960. The authority which the Pres- 
ident would have under the Simpson bill 
would merely be a a continuation of the 
authority that was given him in 1955 un- 
der H. R. 1. That is, there would be no 
new authority; only a continuation of the 
1955 authority to the extent that has not 
already been used. At the maximum, 
such authority could mean a reduction by 
10 percent, of the January 1, 1955, rate, 
if there has been no reduction on that 
rate under the H. R. 1 authority. If the 
trade agreement was not made in the first 
year of the 2-year period, that is before 
June 30, 1959, the 5-percent reduction 
authority would lapse and the maximum 
reduction possible would be 5 percent. 
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Alternatively, continuing the authority 
of H. R. 1, a rate which is in excess of 50 
percent ad valorem could be reduced two- 
thirds of the way to a rate of 50 percent 
ad valorem. With half that authority 
lapsing at the end of the first of the 2 
years. 

Now even this insignificant reduction 
authority is more theoretical than real. 
Because if you look at the new and elab- 
orate peril-point provisions of the Simp- 
son bill you will see that it would take a 
year for the Tariff Commission to make 
its peril-point findings before any of this 
authority can be used. Since the year 
would be consumed in making peril-point 
findings, one-half of the authority would 
have automatically lapsed. Thus the 
Simpson bill provides at the most, and 
this is a theoretical maximum, for a re- 
duction in rates of duties by 5 percent or 
alternatively, by one-third of the way to 
a rate of 50 percent ad valorem. The 
trade agreement, if there could possibly 
be a trade agreement on that basis, would 
have to be made in the second year, and 
the maximum 5-percent reduction would 
have to go into effect in that year. 

Let us be perfectly candid about it. 
This is not an extension of the trade 
agreements program. There is no au- 
thority here which the President could 
use. Why there is not enough authority 
in the Simpson bill to halfway make the 
compensatory adjustments in our tariff 
to take care of the tariff increases and 
the restrictive quotas that the bill would 
call for. This bill is a one-way ticket 
toward higher tariffs and quotas. That 
simply means a gradual breakdown in 
the foreign trade agreements that we 
already have. When the proponents of 
the substitute bill say that all existing 
trade agreements would remain in full 
force and effect, just ask yourself if that 
possibly could be so if the President 
would be obliged to continually revise 
these trade agreements on the instruc- 
tions of the Tariff Commission. Either 
these agreements will be eroded away 
bit by bit or they will collapse in one 
orgy of retaliation. 

The Simpson bill is not so penurious 
and cautious when it comes to author- 
izing increases in tariffs and the impo- 
sition of quotas. The authority to in- 
crease tariffs is opened wide. Aside from 
increased tariffs, quotas are enshrined 
as the preferred instrument of our trade 
policy. This is directly opposite to the 
committee bill. The purpose of the com- 
mittee bill provisions permitting higher 
rates of duties and the imposition of 
duties on duty-free items under the 
escape clause is specifically to avoid the 
use of quotas and to indicate a prefer- 
ence for the use of tariffs. Not so the 
Simpson bill—it takes both roads. It 
permits the highest possible rates of 
duties ever in existence in the United 
States and it indicates a very strong 
preference for the use of quotas. 

One of the great mysteries of the sub- 
stitute bill is a very involved and com- 
plicated amendment to the peril-point 
provision and the deletion of the present 
section of the Trade Agreements Act re- 
lating to the procedures for negotiating 
a trade agreement. Now what is the 
peril-point provision? The peril-point 
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provision of law affords a procedure 
whereby the Tariff Commission can ad- 
vise the President with respect to articles 
which are listed for possible trade agree- 
ment negotiations. The overriding pur- 
pose of the peril point is to get the Tariff 
Commission's advice as to the lower limit 
below which it would not be advisable 
to reduce tariffs any further. Under ex- 
isting law, unchanged by the committee 
bill, the President can exercise discre- 
tion in accepting or rejecting peril-point 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. To this day, the President has 
never cut a tariff below the peril point 
recommended by the Commission. 

Now the Simpson bill makes some 
really radical and fundamental changes 
in this whole peril-point procedure. 
Under that bill no longer would the 
President decide on what list of articles 
to negotiate trade agreements and, 
therefore, with what countries to nego- 
tiate trade agreements, but the Tariff 
Commission would have to do that. Also, 
in making peril-point findings, the Tariff 
Commission would have to make a de- 
tailed exploration of many complicated 
facets of an existing tariff, its relative 
cost of production, and so forth—much 
more detailed and complex, may I point 
out, than it would be required to do un- 
der the escape-clause provision which 
is a different type of proposition and 
which is designed to provide for a careful 
review of the effects of the program. 

The Commission would be in a position 
to require information from foreign 
countries and if foreign countries did not 
want to give that information then no 
trade-agreement negotiation could be 
made on that item. Let me just pause 
at this point in recounting the peril- 
point provisions, recommended by the 
substitute bill, to observe that this one 
feature really typifies the whole attitude 
of the Simpson bill. It regards tariff 
reductions by the United States as a spe- 
cial favor to the foreigner. It is as if 
our exports had nothing to do with our 
imports. It is as if we were cutting 
tariffs against imports only as a favor 
to foreigners and we had nothing as a 
country to gain from doing that our- 
selves. This complete disregard of the 
relationship between imports and ex- 
ports reminds me of a cartoon that I saw 
in an Iowa newspaper. It showed a 
patient lying in bed labeled “United 
States foreign trade,” and behind a 
screen were a group of doctors labeled 
“Protectionists” consulting over the pa- 
tient. The caption of the cartoon was 
Let's fix it so he exhales only.” The 
psychology of the Simpson bill is to cut 
out imports completely, but, of course, 
they would not want to do anything to 
exports. They do not realize that you 
2 cannot exhale without inhaling, 


The Tariff Commission would thus be 
put into a position of conducting our 
foreign relations, because the ‘Tariff 
Commission would be empowered to de- 
termine not only what articles to negoti- 
ate—therefore, with what countries to 
negotiate—it would require foreign coun- 
tries to supply it with information. 
Finally, if the President ever disagreed 
with the peril-point finding of the Tariff 
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Commission the trade agreement could 
not go into effect unless the Congress 
approved such rates. 

Now the question comes up why all 
this elaborate amendment of the peril 
point procedure and existing law if there 
is not enough authority in the Simpson 
bill with which to enter into a foreign 
trade agreement to begin with? The 
answer, I think, is fairly clear. It has 
two parts. One is that the peril point 
provision would be converted from a de- 
vice by which limitations are put on fur- 
ther tariff reductions under the trade 
agreements program, into a device for 
the increase in tariffs and imposition of 
quotas, 

The Tariff Commission would have to 
look over every single item in the United 
States tariff and decide where the exist- 
ing rate of duty is not adequate to pro- 
vide protection to any segment of Amer- 
ican industry. If the Commission finds 
such cases then it must identify the rate 
of duty or the quota that would do the 
job and then the President, acting as 
the agent of the Tariff Commission, 
must in any foreign trade agreement 
that he makes, negotiate these higher 
rates of duties and quotas. What a com- 
plete reversal of the whole principle of 
the trade agreements program. ‘The 
whole concept of negotiating trade 
agreements would be perverted into the 
negotiation not of lower rates of duties 
but of higher rates of duties and quotas 
to boot. Thus the peril point becomes 
the second barrel of a double-barreled 
escape clause procedure. It is one that 
would fire a shot aimed directly at the 
heart of the trade agreements system. 
The second reason why this peril point 
provision is in the Simpson bill reflects, 
it seems to me, an alarming and surpris- 
ing lack of self-confidence on the part of 
the advocates of the Simpson bill. To 
be sure, no trade agreements could be 
undertaken under the 2-year extension 
provided for in the Simpson bill, but I 
suppose they feel that the Congress of 
the United States and the people of the 
United States might get so fed up with 
the substitute bill, if it were enacted, 
that in 2 years or 3 years hence the Con- 
gress would turn around and enact a 
meaningful extension of the trade agree- 
ments program. In that eventuality the 
they wanted to get their peril point 
standards nailed down in law so as to 
make those controlling of any future 
extensions of the trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

Let me turn now to the escape-clause 
provisions of the Simpson bill. They 
are completely in line with the whole 
philosophy of the substitute bill. There 
again the Tariff Commission is high in 
the saddle and the President is being 
dragged behind. The Tariff Commis- 
sion findings on the question of injury 
alone would become final and the Presi- 
dent would have to renegotiate our trade 
agreements to give effect to Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations. No longer 
would he be concerned with the effect of 
any escape- clause action on the economy 
as a whole and on our export industries, 
on our consumers, on foreign policy as 
a whole. No, the simple fact of eco- 
nomic injury to the smallest segment of 
an industry due, however slightly, to the 
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effects of the concessions made in the 
past under the program, these facts 
alone would determine what action the 
President would have to take under the 
program. The Congress would be 
brought into the act only through the 
back door and only insofar as the Con- 
gress wanted to act to override the Tar- 
iff Commission’s recommendations by 
passing a law supporting the President's 
action if the President recommended 
against the Tariff Commission. Such a 
bill would not even have privileged 
status as would the concurrent resolu- 
tion provided for in the committee bill. 

Now in this new escape-clause provi- 
sion of the substitute bill I detected an- 
other example of a surprising lack of 
self-confidence on the part of its pro- 
ponents. In order to explain what I 
mean I have to refer to the fact that the 
substitute bill before the House is H. R. 
12676. It is a rather hurriedly modified 
version of H. R. 12511, that had been 
introduced a little earlier by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. In an effort 
to doctor up H. R. 12511 to make it look 
a little bit more reasonable some of the 
new escape-clause standards that were 
provided for in H. R. 12511 were cut out. 
If you can imagine it, those new stand- 
ards would have opened up the door 
about as wide as possible and would have 
permitted a fully loaded Mack truck to 
drive through with the greatest of ease. 
These new standards would have per- 
mitted a mosquito bite to be construed, 
for purposes of the escape clause, as a 
mortal wound. 

The proponents of the substitute bill 
also lost their self-confidence when they 
came to the national security amend- 
ment of their bill. Apart from all the 
undesirable features that it presently 
has which would not permit this pro- 
vision to be used as a flexible instrument 
to meet emergency needs and would, in 
fact, turn it into a super-escape clause, 
they took out a particularly undesirable 
feature relating to the standards to guide 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization and the President in admin- 
istering the security provisions. Instead 
they adopted the language of a subsec- 
tion of the committee bill. Now I know 
it has been said that “imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery” and the spon- 
sors of the committee bill should take 
some satisfaction from this limitation, 
but I think half-way imitation shows a 
lack of confidence. Surely if they found 
this feature and a few other features of 
the Committee bill so meritorious the 
proponents of the substitute bill should 
have gone all the way and adopted the 
committee bill in whole. I certainly 
think they would have served the country. 
better had they done that. 

The amendments to section 22 relat- 
ing to agricultural imports that inter- 
fere with domestic agricultural programs 
carry through to finality the tenor of the 
substitute bill. Again the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are taken 
out of play and it is the Tariff Commis- 
sion that is given final authority. This is 
indeed peculiar, The purpose of section 
22 is to protect the United States Gov- 
ernment against imports of agricultural 
products that tend to materially inter- 
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fere and upset Government support pro- 
grams for agricultural products, It is 
a recognized fact that, when we main- 
tain the prices of agricultural products 
higher than the world level by virtue of 
our agricultural programs, this provides 
an artificial incentive for imports to 
come in, attracted by these higher prices. 

It is to restrict and limit such imports 
from undermining these programs that 
section 22 was put into law. Now the 
Substitute bill would completely pervert 
that purpose. It would make it a 
straight protectionist vehicle against 
agricultural imports because the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture 
who are most directly concerned with 
the administration of these programs 
would not be in the act at all; they 
would neither initiate investigations as 
they presently can under section 22, nor 
would they make final determinations 
as they presently can. You might think 
that American agriculture supports this 
part of the Simpson bill. The fact is 
that American agriculture as repre- 
sented by the great farm organizations 
are against it. They know all too well 
how important agricultural exports are 
to the farm economy of the United 
States. They know, too, what adverse 
effects the Smoot-Hawley tariff had on 
the position of American agricultural 
exports. But in order to satisfy a few 
producers, the Simpson bill is prepared 
to undermine the very foundations of 
our foreign trade in agriculture. That 
is typical of the psychology of this bill: 
Damn the country and full protection 
ahead.” 

We have had experience with that 
psychology before. The famous his- 
torian and writer, John Buchan, who as 
Lord Tweedsmuir was Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, once wrote that: “If we 
don’t learn from the mistakes of history, 
we are condemned to repeat them.” 
Surely, before we even think of voting 
for the Simpson-Smoot-Hawley substi- 
tute bill we ought to recall the great 
mistake in history that was involved in 
the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of 1930. What would happen to- 
day would be even worse. As the Des 
Moines Register has put it, failure to 
enact an effective trade agreements pro- 
gram would turn this recession “into a 
real barn-burner of a depression.” 

Let us recall what the Democratic 
platform of 1932 said on the subject. 
And let us see whether we can advocate 
any less today. It said: 

We condemn the Hawley-Smoot tariff law, 
the prohibitive rates of which have resulted 
in retaliatory action by more than 40 coun- 
tries, created international hostilities, de- 
stroyed international trade, driven our 
factories into foreign countries, robbed the 
American farmer of his foreign markets, 
and increased the cost of production. 


But there are some of us who are re- 
luctant to learn from the mistakes of 
history. The curious idea is being ped- 
dled around the country that it is just 
not smart politics to vote this year for a 
meaningful extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. O. K., let us meet the 
argument on its own ground. Is it good 
politics to vote for the committee bill? _ 
The committee report contains a section 
on support of the committee bill. Of 
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course, it is no surprise to anyone that 
the President and seven Cabinet mem- 
bers are for the committee bill. But the 
breadth of support which the people of 
this Nation have expressed is amazing. 
Take a glance quickly at the results of 
the public hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. We held 6 
weeks of hearings and in those 6 weeks 
anyone who had an interest in appear- 
ing before the committee had an op- 
portunity to do so. In spite of the cam- 
paign to band together all the proponents 
of higher tariffs and of destruction of 
the trade agreements program, only 71 
people showed up at these public hear- 
ings against an effective program. One 
hundred and six people favored a mean- 
ingful extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Now even if these people 
could not come to Washington to appear 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in public session, surely for the 
price of a 3-cent stamp they could have 
written to the committee and expressed 
their point of view on the pending leg- 
islation. Yet the printed record of the 
committee’s hearings shows only 60 
messages opposing extension of the trade 
agreements program as recomended by 
the President while 191 favored this ex- 
tension. The fact of the matter is that 
the tide of public opinion has been run- 
ning in favor of extending the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program for 5 more 
years. As the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
put it: 

Behind the administration’s foreign trade 
program there is rallying a bipartisan support 
that is one of the most heartening political 
signs of the times. 


America’s great labor organization, 
the AFL-CIO supports the committee 
bill, not the Simpson substitute. So 
does the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and many, many local chambers 
of commerce throughout the country. 
The American Bankers Association sup- 
ports the bill, as does the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Farmers Union, 
and tobacco, cotton, fruit, and poultry 
associations. Almost every national 
public-interest group in the country 
supports this bill, including Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish national organ- 
izations. So does the League of Women 
Voters and almost the entire press. Not 
a major newspaper opposes the bill. 
And if you want an evidence of that, let 
me just quote the editorial carried in the 
Chicago Tribune. It said: 

The general good of the country, both eco- 
nomically and politically, justifies the ex- 
tension proposed by the administration. 


Now, it may not be good politics to 
support the President and seven Cabinet 
members, but let me ask you whether it 
is good politics to support a bill that has 
the wholehearted endorsement of the 
AFL-CIO, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, the National Farmers 
Union, the League of Women Voters, 
port associations, and hundreds of other 
national organizations around the coun- 
try. The newspapers that support the 
committee bill include those from the 
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Portland, Maine, Press Herald to the 
Portland, Oreg., Oregonian. From the 
Chicago Tribune to the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, from the Yankee 
Boston Herald to the Dixie Atlanta Con- 
stitution. I doubt if the newspapers— 
and the farmers—and the labor unions— 
and the bankers—and the chambers of 
commerce could all be wrong at the same 
time on the same issue along with the 
President of the United States. 

Well, some of the Members of this 
House asked themselves this question, 
and they went ahead and took polls of 
their constituents. Let us see what they 
found. The Honorable Frances P. BOL- 
TON, of the 22d District of Ohio, asked 
her constituents this question: “Are you 
in favor of extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act?” Sixty-six and 
three-tenths percent said “Yes.” Nine 
and three-tenths percent said, “No.” 

Congressman ROBERT J. MCINTOSH 
polled his Seventh Michigan District and 
reported that 63 percent of the replies 
were in favor of extending the act. 

Congressman Craig Hosmer, of the 
18th California District, asked: Should 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be 
extended another 5 years with authority 
to lower tariffs another 25 percent?” 
Forty-three percent of his replies said, 
“Yes.” Thirty-two percent said “No.” 
Twenty-five percent had no knowledge 
of this issue. 

Congressman E. Y. BERRY, of the Sec- 
ond District of South Dakota, asked: “Do 
you favor extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act?” The results 
were these: 59.4 percent said es;“ 10 
percent said No,“ and the rest held no 
opinion. 

Congressman CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
of the Sixth Michigan District, got these 
answers to the same question: 59 percent 
said es;“ 7 percent said “No,” and 34 
percent held no opinion. 

Congressman Jor Ho tr, of California, 
had better than 50,000 returns, requiring 
a tabulation by IBM. He asked the 
question in this way: Do you favor ex- 
tension of our policy of reciprocal trade 
for 5 years even though certain indus- 
tries might be hurt by foreign competi- 
tion—that is, textiles, pottery, tuna, and 
so forth?” The answer he received from 
the people of the 22d District was 55.5 
percent favorable, 32.7 percent opposed. 

Congressman ROBERT CORBETT, of the 
29th Pennsylvania District, asked “Would 
you grant the President’s request for 
power to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements over a 5-year period?” 
Seventy-two percent of his replies were 
“Yes,” and only 28 percent said “No.” 

Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of 
the Second District of Nebraska, asked: 
“Do you favor an extension of the recip- 
rocal trade program?” Fifty-two per- 
cent were in favor, 10 percent opposed, 
and the rest had no opinion. 

Congressman ROBERT GRIFFIN’S Ninth 
Michigan District answered “Yes” 65.8 
percent, while only 13 percent were 
opposed. 

In New Jersey, Representative PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN, of the Fifth District, 
conducted a poll on the question: Do 
you favor enactment of President Eisen- 
hower’s reciprocal trade program?” The 
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answers he received were: “Yes” 67 per- 
cent, No“ 10 percent, and the rest “no 
opinion.” 

Senator THomas E. Martin, of Iowa, 
asked his constituents this question: “Do 
you approve extending the Trade Agree- 
ments Act for 5 years and authorizing a 
25-percent reduction in any duty existing 
July 1. 1958?” Seventy-one percent 
favored the legislation, while 29 percent 
were opposed. And so it goes. 

Vigorous rejection of the Simpson sub- 
stitute, rejection of any motion to re- 
commit, and overwhelming support of 
the committee’s bill is the only action 
that this Congress can take consistent 
with the national interest. It would also 
be consistent with the practical political 
interest of every Member of this House. 
With the country and the world looking 
to us to see what choice we make, can 
we make any other decision other than 
the one which would be in the best in- 
terest of this country and the Free 
World? 

Can we afford the cycle of retaliation 
and destruction of trade that followed 
the enactment of the first Smoot-Hawley 
bill in 1930? 

Can we afford the cost to American 
agriculture, labor, and industry—to $20 
billion of exports and to 4% million 
jobs—that would result from such an 
irresponsible act? Obviously we cannot. 
We cannot afford to pass the substitute 
bill and to vote to gut the trade-agree- 
ments program. 

We can only act with responsibility 
and the responsible thing is to reject the 
substitute bill and any recommittal mo- 
tion and vote for the committee bill. 

And let us be perfectly clear about it; 
we have an awesome responsibility. It 
is no 1-ton sputnik that poses a mortal 
threat to our security. It is not the 
elaborate arsenal of thermonuclear 
weapons, for their use would mean the 
destruction of our enemies as well as our- 
selves. It is not the obliteration of civil- 
ization that poses the immediate threat 
to mankind. No; it is not these vast 
devastations that we need fear today, 
rather it is the nibbling away in small 
bites of what we cherish—of the insti- 
tutions and arrangements that free men 
in the Free World have constructed at 
great cost and sacrifice over the years. 
The real challenge is not a dramatic one. 
The real challenge is losing by default— 
because we do not have the tenacity of 
purpose to work for what we believe in 
and want. The real challenge today 
and in the future is in the economic arena 
and particularly in the field of world 
trade. This is the Soviet secret weapon 
that goes off without a bang. 

Our real secret weapon is an old, tried, 
and true one. To support the Simpson 
substitute bill would be to throw away 
our most effective weapon that we have 
to fight with to turn tail and run before 
the battle is joined. This is a posture 
that America in self-respect cannot as- 
sume. We cannot afford, for our own 
sake and for the sake of the Free World 
community, to do anything less than 
enact the committee bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. In connection with cot- 
ton imports, the latest official figures are 
that 354,000 employees lost their jobs in 
the last 4 years; yet the gentleman says 
if all trade barriers were released we 
would only lose maybe 200,000 jobs. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is about time that we approach this 
problem from the facts, that we ap- 
proach it considering the problems with 
which America is confronted today. 

Over a period of 100 years the United 
States has built up the best economy in 
the world by a protective tariff. What is 
the situation today? As a result of the 
failure of proper adjustments of duty, we 
are at the present time in a situation 
where we have factory after factory run- 
ning on half time or quarter time. We 
are in a situation where our people are 
out of work. That situation is continu- 
ing and it is becoming more and more 
dangerous. 

What is the trouble? These people 
across the water have always failed to 
pay wages which would properly com- 
pensate the people who are working for 
them. They have failed to do the things 
that are necessary to raise the standards 
of living in their own communities. 
They have sought by terrifically low 
prices to swamp the United States 
markets. 

What happened? We got along pretty 
good for the first few years after the war, 
before the other countries began to pull 
themselves together and to be in a posi- 
tion where they could face the music and 
where they could begin to send stuff over 
here. Now it has come and we are right 
up against that situation. 

Now, what we are going to face as we 
go along with the approach that we are 
following at the moment to the tariff 
question, is a situation where we will get 
too high a tariff because of the tremen- 
dous trouble that we are getting into as 
a result of the free trade business. 

It seems to me that in this considera- 
tion of the several measures now before 
us for the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act the basic question in issue is 
the future foreign trade policy of the 
United States. I believe that simply 
stated, while our foreign trade policy has 
been to negotiate trade agreements with 
other nations on an alleged reciprocal 
basis, the Congress never intended that 
tariff concessions would be made which 
would result in injury to American in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor. The in- 
tent of Congress in this respect is clearly 
expressed in the peril point and escape 
clause provisions of the Trade Agree- 
mer.ts Act. Unfortunately, however, in 
many instances in the administration of 
the act, this policy has been disregarded. 
The future of many United States in- 
dustries is being jeopardized for dubious 
diplomatic objectives, or to promote the 
interest of those United States indus- 
tries exporting products or who have 
plants abroad from which they import 
products. Aside from the obvious in- 
equity of these actions I do not believe 
that it is wise from the standpoint of our 
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national security or economic strength 
that we sacrifice our diversification and 
self-sufficiency for such questionable 
reasons. I think our experience over the 
last few years demonstrates beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that the present peril 
point and escape clause procedures are 
of no value and that if the Congress 
really intends to protect our economy 
against loss of industries and jobs it 
must recapture its constitutional re- 
sponsibility for the regulation of foreign 
trades. 

H. R. 12676, the Simpson, Dorn, Davis, 
Bailey bill, would accomplish this ob- 
jective. Section 7 of this bill provides for 
the submission by the Tariff Commis- 
sion of its recommendations on escape 
clause cases to the President and to the 
Congress. If the President believes that 
a recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion should be modified he may advise 
the Congress of his views, and if the 
Congress, within a prescribed period of 
time, takes affirmative action agreeing 
with the President’s position the Tariff 
Commission recommendations will be 
modified accordingly. Otherwise the 
Tariff Commission recommendations will 
stand. It is my belief that this pro- 
vision is sound. In effect it relieves the 
Congress of the necessity of consider- 
ing the details of tariff problems, and 
the Congress would only have to con- 
sider those cases where the President 
recommended changes to the Congress. 

H. R. 12591, as reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee and supported by 
the freetraders, contains a provision 
on this subject which would permit the 
President to veto or modify a Tariff 
Commission recommendation, which 
action could only be overcome by a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses of Congress, I 
point out that H. R. 12591 extends the 
act for a period of 5 years, and I raise 
the question as to who will be President 
3, 4, or 5 years from now. Further, to 
what extent will the internationalists 
and freetraders in our bureaucracy 
control decisions in these matters? It 
is perfectly obvious that the Departments 
of State and Commerce have different 
views on our foreign trade policy than 
intended by the Congress. It is also 
obvious that the Congress has not been 
able to provide language expressing its 
foreign trade policy in such a way as to 
make it impossible to nullify its policy 
in the administration of the act. There- 
fore it is clear to me that the enactment 
of this provision would be a complete 
abandonment by the Congress of its 
present foreign trade policy and its con- 
stitutional responsibility in these mat- 
ters. The provision offers no protection 
to domestic industry and labor because 
it would be ridiculous to assume that 
small industries injured by imports 
could obtain the necessary two-thirds 
vote in both Houses of Congress to over- 
come a Presidential veto. 

As I indicated earlier it seems to me 
that there is now clearly in issue before 
the Congress the question of whether or 
not we desire our foreign trade policy 
to be a policy of free trade without re- 
gard to the certain disastrous effects 
on many of our industries and hundreds 
of thousands of jobs, or do we want our 
foreign trade to be conducted on a basis 
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that will preserve our existing industries 
and will insure employment and oppor- 
tunity for the workers. It is my view 
that we should strive to maintain a 
growing and diversified industry and a 
self-sufficiency in all areas of produc- . 
tion. It is also my view that we can 
have a healthy and expanding foreign 
trade without sacrificing American in- 
dustry and jobs and jeopardizing our 
national security and economy. For 
these reasons I am voting for the Simp- 
son, Dorn, Davis, Bailey bill, and I 
earnestly urge that you also support 
this bill. In the event that this substi- 
tute is voted down I shall vote to recom- 
mit the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, much has 
been said pro and con on the bill spon- 
sored by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Simpson] and the committee 
bill and particularly since the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] made what in my opinion was a 
very clear explanation of the dangers 
involved in the event the substitute bill 
should be approved, I feel there is not 
too much else that can be said at this 
time dealing with the provisions of the 
substitute bill. 

However, when members of the Ways 
and Means Committee sit for some 5 
long weeks, meeting every day, and re- 
solve a most complicated proposal such 
as the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act by a margin of 18 favorable 
votes out of a total membership of 25, 
it seems to me significant. Personally, 
I am generally satisfied when commit- 
tees of the House come to their conclu- 
sions in like fashion. 

I daresay there is not a district in 
the entire country that does not have in 
it an industry or an enterprise which 
feels either it is being injured or that 
it will be injured sometime in the future 
because of imports. In my own partic- 
ular district, I find it somewhat embar- 
rassing to find men who are operating 
an establishment or who are proprietors 
of an establishment who are convinced 
that somehow or another their falling 
off in trade or business is somehow due 
to importations. It is a very difficult 
thing to determine. I have talked to 
proprietors of concerns who have been 
convinced that it was because of im- 
ports. But, in questioning them quite 
thoroughly, they are not just sure. 
There are many businesses that have 
failed and there are many businesses 
that are suffering depression that have 
no competition whatever from imported 
products or commodities. So it is dif- 
ficult, indeed, in most instances to lay 
the blame on importations. This pro- 
posal has come to the House many times 
in the last 20 years. I believe in the 
relatively short time that I have been 
privileged to serve on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, it has been before us 
four times. The arguments for and 
against extension have been very similar 
from the first to this present time. In 
the last effort made by our committee 
to extend this program, we prevailed in 
the House by but one vote. That was 3 
years ago. 
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Mr. Chairman, when the House votes 
tomorrow on the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the United States dur- 
ing that rollcall will be pausing at a 
fateful fork in the road. Three years 
ago the House approved extension and 
took the right fork by a margin of just 
one vote. But special drama will attach 
to this year’s decision for many other 
reasons, 

Three years ago the Soviet Union had 
not fully launched its astounding pro- 
gram of economic penetration through 
trade and aid. Three years ago this 
country was not in a serious economic 
slump, much of the answer to which 
clearly lies in the resumption of growth 
in foreign trade. Three years ago West- 
ern Europe had not joined in a common 
market which could erect formidable 
barriers against American exports, with 
the most serious consequences, if the 
world’s steady progress toward freer 
trade were arrested by an American re- 
version to protectionism. Three years 
ago American relationships with the 
other nations of this hemisphere, both 
to the north and south, had not been so 
gravely compromised by trade policies 
made increasingly halting and confused 
by protectionist inroads. 

By approving the Trade Act extension, 
we will not only maintain this keystone 
of Free World cooperation under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
It will steady the administration’s hand 
against further dilutions of basic recip- 
rocal trade policy of the kind that have 
so seriously undercut broader foreign 
policy goals. And it will serve notice that 
the United States is in the Free World 
partnership to stay. 

In the Committee on Ways and Means 
I voted to report out H. R. 12591 and I 
am speaking here in support of that bill 
and in opposition to the substitute bill 
H. R. 12676. 

I, with other members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, sat through the 
extensive recent hearings and executive 
sessions of the committee relating to 
the extension of the trade agreements 
legislation. I want to congratulate the 
distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee for the conduct of those proceed- 
ings and for the care with which H. R. 
12591 has been formulated. 

The testimony presented in those 
hearings emphasized the importance 
that the trade agreements program has 
occupied in our foreign policy and the 
widespread support the program enjoys 
among our own people. That support 
comes not only from people who recog- 
nize the importance of the program to 
our position of leadership among the 
countries of the Free World and who 
evaluate the program on general and 
theoretical grounds. It comes also from 
businessmen, farmers, bankers, and 
labor—people who have had in mind the 
relation of the program to their imme- 
diate interests as well as to the long-run 
general interests of the country. 

Now it should be clear from what has 
been said by Members who have previ- 
ously spoken here in support of either 
bill that the committee bill would pro- 
vide for continuance of the trade agree- 
ments program while the substitute 
would provide for its termination. 
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The substitute bill, while ostensibly 
providing authority to the President to 
enter into trade agreements with foreign 
countries, would practically eliminate 
any meaningful tariff bargaining with 
foreign countries. It would do this part- 
ly in that the quantitative limitations 
on the authority to reduce duties would 
be reduced from those contemplated by 
the 1955 act. In the first of the 2 years 
for which the Trade Agreements Act 
would ostensibly be extended, the rate of 
duty on no classification of imports 
could be reduced by more than two- 
thirds of the amount provided for by 
the 1955 act and only to that extent in 
the case of rates that had not already 
been reduced in agreements negotiated 
since 1955. In the second year of the 
act’s effectiveness it would permit reduc- 
tions to the extent of only one-third of 
those permitted by the general specifi- 
cations of the 1955 act. 

More significant, however, in the bear- 
ing on future trade agreement actions 
are the amendments in the provisions 
relating to the procedures in negotiating 
agreements provided for by the substi- 
tute bill. These would require the Tariff 
Commission to collect information on 
the prices and costs of production here 
and abroad on all import items with re- 
spect to which agreements might be 
made. I may call to your attention that 
in the period between 1922 and 1930, in 
which the principal work of the Tariff 
Commission consisted of cost of produc- 
tion studies involving comparison of 
costs of production of particular goods 
here and abroad, only a handful of 
such studies were ever completed. Ac- 
cording to the information I have ob- 
tained from the Tariff Commission, the 
number of such studies completed in the 
8 years between 1922 and 1930 was less 
than 40. When it is considered that 
there are thousands of classifications of 
imports separately provided for in our 
tariff and that particular trade agree- 
ment negotiations conducted in the past 
have covered hundreds of items, it is 
clear that the operations of the Tariff 
Commission that would be required un- 
der the substitute bill would effectively 
prevent any considerable trade agree- 
ment negotiations. 

The substitute bill would also make 
the Tariff Commission's decisions prac- 
tically final as to the decreases or in- 
creases in duties or other restrictions on 
imports that might be brought into effect 
in pursuance of trade agreements. That 
is to say, if the Tariff Commission found 
it possible to assemble the data above 
referred to on a few import items, the 
Commission's decisions would be practi- 
cally final. Determinations by the 
President as to the trade agreement con- 
cessions that might appropriately be 
made without Tariff Commission ap- 
proval could be brought into effect only 
by the enactment of legislation. 

The testimony of officials of the execu- 
tive branch at the committee’s hearings 
indicate that in the 2-year period for 
which the President’s authority to enter 
into trade agreements with foreign 
countries would be extended by the sub- 
stitute bill, no considerable trade agree- 
ment negotiations are in contemplation. 
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Thus, the provisions of the bill above 
referred to are probably not of immedi- 
ate and direct importance. It appears 
that the purpose of these provisions is to 
lay the groundwork against possible later 
meaningful extensions of the act. 

For the immediate future the most 
important features of the substitute bill, 
however, lie in its proposed amendment 
of the provisions relating to escape 
clause proceedings. And here again, as 
with respect to the amendment of the 
peril point procedures, the intention of 
the bill is to make Tariff Commission 
findings and recommendations practi- 
cally final, 

Now, what interests me is why the 
proposed arrangements recommend 
themselves to supporters of the bill. 
They surely have had no great enthusi- 
asm for the Tariff Commission's findings 
and recommendations in the past. In 
this connection I call your attention to 
the fact that of the 74 investigations 
conducted by the Tariff Commission un- 
der the escape clause provisions in the 
past, the Commission found no grounds 
for recommending the imposition of 
higher duties or other increased import 
restrictions in 44 and in 5 other cases 
the Commission was evenly divided so 
that in less than one-third of its escape 
clause investigations did the Tariff Com- 
mission by unanimous or by majority 
vote recommend modification or suspen- 
sion of concessions. Some of the cases 
in which the Commission failed to rec- 
ommend higher duties or increased im- 
port restrictions involved domestic in- 
dustries that have been among the most 
bitter complainants about the trade 
agreements program. Moreover some of 
these cases have been decided since the 
Commission has been manned by ap- 
pointees of the present administration. 
Conspicuous among such cases are those 
relating to hardwood plywood, one of 
the investigations involving bicycles and 
another involving nonwoven wool felts. 
Why, then, the enthusiasm for making 
the Tariff Commission’s decisions in 
escape clause cases practically conclu- 
sive rather than leaving some discretion 
with the President to reject or accept 
the Tariff Commission recommendations 
on the basis of the information and 
findings which he can obtain from all 
departments of the executive branch, 

In connection with the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission in es- 
cape-clause cases and the President’s 
response thereto under the present leg- 
islation, attention should be called to 
another consideration. This is that in 
some of the cases in which the Presi- 
dent has not given effect to the Com- 
mission's recommendations arrange- 
ments have nevertheless been worked 
out that promise more relief to the do- 
mestic producers than the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendations would have 
afforded. I refer here especially to the 
cases of velveteens and stainless steel 
flatware. In these cases the Tariff 
Commission recommended modification 
of the concessions to permit the imposi- 
tion of higher duties on the imports 
involved. The President did not act on 
these recommendations but arrange- 
ments were worked out with Japan, the 
principal source of the imports, under 
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which the Japanese are restricting their 
exports to this market and probably to 
a greater extent than the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendations would have 
done. 

Another escape-clause investigation— 
relating to imports of gingham fabrics— 
was withdrawn by the applicant after 
the Japanese program for the restric- 
tion of exports of cotton textiles to this 
market was announced last year. An- 
other escape-clause case in which the 
Tariff Commission recommended in- 
creased restrictions on imports is that 
relating to lead and zinc. Here the 
President has not yet acted or reported 
upon the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendations. In the light, however, of 
the President’s recommendation to the 
Congress last year that increased duties 
be imposed on imports of lead and zinc, 
it seems likely that some action will be 
taken to afford relief to the domestic 
lead and zine mining industries. 

I have recited the preceding facts in 
order to concentrate attention on the 
question of why the supporters of the 
substitute bill are now finding so much 
virtue in the Tariff Commission’s opera- 
tions—operations that have frequently 
in the past been the basis for their com- 
plaints and why the practical elimina- 
tion of the President from the picture 
is so much desired. 

Can it be that proponents of the sub- 
stitute bill hope that members of the 
Tariff Commission may be more suscep- 
tible to pressures from private domestic 
interests and from individual Members 
of Congress than the President may be? 
In other words, is it possible that the 
proponents of the substitute bill hope 
that, if the Tariff Commission were 
given practically final authority as to 
the implementation of escape clause pro- 
visions, the decisions of the Commission 
might reflect a protectionist orientation 
to a greater extent than they have in 
the past. In this connection I should 
like to raise a very general question. In 
the light of the recent attention which 
the operations of independent agencies 
have received, would Congress wish to 
increase the authority of such an 
agency? Still another question that 
needs to be considered carefully is this: 
What really is the justification for com- 
plaints against the discretion which the 
President enjoys under existing legisla- 
tion in accepting or rejecting Tariff 
Commission recommendations in escape 
clause cases? 

As I see it, the principal amendment 
of the existing legislation provided for 
by the committee bill, as by the substi- 
tute bill, are in the amendments of 
escape clause provisions. I believe that 
the provision of the committee bill pro- 
viding for systematic and automatic 
Congressional review of the President’s 
actions in response to Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations in these cases 
may make the executive branch more 
careful in explaining its actions. More- 
over, if the President’s actions in these 
cases should involve a clear disregard 
of the intent of the Congress as ex- 
pressed in the legislation there will be 
an established procedure for Congress 
overriding the President’s decisions and 
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giving effect to the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations. The arrangements 
provided for by the committee bill go 
as far, I believe, as it is appropriate to 
do in providing for the possible over- 
riding of the President’s decisions in 
escape clause cases. 

I should also like to call to the favor- 
able attention of the House the pro- 
visions of the committee bill which will 
provide for improvement in the report- 
ing by the executive branch as regards 
the administration of the security pro- 
visions of the trade agreements legis- 
lation and also of the progress being 
made in securing alleviation of the re- 
strictions on imports of American prod- 
ucts into foreign countries that are par- 
ties to trade agreements with the United 
States. 

I need not repeat or enlarge upon the 
statements made by other speakers fa- 
voring the committee bill as to the im- 
portance of extending the trade agree- 
ments program at this time for a sub- 
stantial period. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
time was not available for me to speak 
on this matter personally. 

I think if this committee bill passes to 
extend the trade agreements for a period 
of 5 years without the remedial lan- 
guage contained in the Simpson sub- 
stitute, I can see trouble ahead for the 
national economy and the people of the 
United States. 

Previous speakers have emphasized the 
extent to which many industries have 
been seriously endangered by the admin- 
istration of the existing trade agree- 
ments. My colleague, the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bartey), called 
special attention to a number of West 
Virginia industries that are now all but 
remnants of their original thriving 
status. Throughout the whole Nation 
much the same picture will be found, if 
only the proponents of this bill would 
admit it. 

I do not think that the average Mem- 
ber of Congress is impressed with the 
argument that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act has been instrumental 
in bringing about the volume of export 
trade which this Nation now enjoys. 
During the first 6 years of its adminis- 
tration, foreign trade remained practi- 
cally unchanged. It was the prewar and 
war years and the pressure for more 
material which brought about the rapid 
increase in foreign trade that we ex- 
perienced until 1945 when World War 
II came to a close. This trade un- 
doubtedly would have developed regard- 
less of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

During this whole period, the indus- 
trial machine of the United States was 
strained to its capacity and industrial 
expansion rose to an unprecedented high 
which, when peace was. declared, left 
the American industrial potential in posi- 
tion to produce far more than ordinary 
peacetime demands would justify. 
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Through the big heartedness of the 
American people who bore the burden of 
cost under excessive taxation and 
through the philanthropic policies of the 
executive and State departments, the 
American Government took upon itself 
the obligation to restore the economies of 
the war-torn nations of Western Europe 
and Japan. It would be only natural for 
our foreign trade to expand remarkably 
during this period. It was equally natu- 
ral that the defeated countries and the 
smaller nations of the world were ready 
recipients of both agricultural and in- 
dustrial products which we were able to 
produce in excess. 

During these years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has involved itself to the extent 
of some $60 billion in order that our 
former allies and some of our enemies 
might be restored to the point where 
they might be able to produce for them- 
selves, 

As it appears now, Germany, Western 
Europe, and Japan are fully recovered, 
able to produce consumer goods for their 
own benefit, and heavy industrial tools 
and equipment which they can supply 
to the underprivileged nations now desir- 
ing to equip themselves industrially. 

I do not believe that extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, as 
proposed by the Committee, will be in- 
strumental in improving our foreign 
trade in any measure commensurate with 
conditions which existed previous to this 
time. The defeated nations, overpopu- 
lated, lacking in raw materials, must 
necessarily buy these products from other 
sources. The sources from which they 
buy these products need finished goods, 
the cost of which they can meet with 
products of their own, The United 
States, on the other hand, because of our 
bounteous production of most of our raw 
materials and our consumer goods, is in 
no position to accept in trade the things 
that most countries today have to offer us 
in return for our export commodities. 
In addition to this, most of our compet- 
ing nations in the world today enjoy 
labor differentials which give them an- 
other distinct advantage over the United 
States in foreign trade. Therefore, I 
wish to remind the Congress that the op- 
portunity for United States exports in 
the immediate future—at least as long 
as we remain at peace with the world 
will be greatly lessened because of con- 
ditions mentioned above. It follows, 
therefore, that if we are unable to use 
imported materials, imported commodi- 
ties, in exchange for our exports, we 
must either accept worthless foreign ex- 
change from the many underdeveloped 
countries or purchase volumes of com- 
modities from the more industrialized 
countries which we now already produce 
in abundance in order to give them ex- 
change with which to buy our products, 

It must be recognized that during the 
past 10 years, during the whole period 
of growth of American exports, that the 
United States has made it possible for 
most of the nations of the world to pur- 
chase our products through grants, easy 
loans, or outright gifts. To assume that 
we are going to continue to expand for- 
eign trade in the same proportion which 
we have experienced during the past 10 
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years boils down to the necessity of either 
furnishing the funds with which to buy 
our products or building up those funds 
by accepting volumes of consumer goods 
which in turn are now replacing and will 
continue to replace American labor and 
the capital investment which make em- 
ployment possible. 

I need not remind Members of this 
House that financial or economic diffi- 
culties that might arise in our country 
will be considered a direct obligation of 
any foreign country. These nations, na- 
tionally inclined as they are, will cer- 
tainly protect themselves in preference 
to helping America pull her chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

So, with these things in view, looking 
upon the difficulty with which we will 
meet foreign competition in the near 
future, I want to insist that America’s 
first duty—at least insofar as foreign 
trade is concerned—is to consider the 
immediate and long-term interests of 
the people of our own country. 

Export trade heretofore has directly 

favored those individuals and groups 
who have been the recipients of the prof- 
its to be derived from this policy—the 
manufacturers of heavy industry, the 
export-import trade organizations, and 
the international bankers. Throughout 
the whole country, smaller industries, 
largely engaged in the production of con- 
sumer goods, have become the victims of 
present-day trade policies. If these trade 
policies are continued, more and more 
small industrial units throughout the 
country, representing prosperous com- 
munities and providing reasonably steady 
employment for a large portion of our 
labor component, will be relegated to the 
category of the unemployed. 
Mention has been made that exten- 
sion of foreign trade is in the interest 
of national welfare. If concentration of 
population in large areas, where heavy 
industrial equipment—the type that is 
salable to foreign lands—is produced and 
where crowded, sanitary and health con- 
ditions, juvenile delinquency, crime, and 
racketeering prevail, if this is good for 
the general welfare, then I am unpre- 
pared to accept it. 

On the other hand, I maintain that 
the welfare of the Nation depends upon 
an increasing number of smaller, grow- 
ing, prosperous communities, widely 
spread throughout the Nation, engaged 
in the production of materials for home 
consumption, employing trained people 
who have grown up with their neighbor- 
hood, who contribute to the welfare of 
their community, who are homeowners 
and supporters of their local schools, are 
the backbone of the future civilization of 
the United States and for that reason I 
believe any foreign trade policy that fails 
to recognize the injury being done to this 
class of our citizenry is not only un- 
American but is not good for the general 
welfare over the long pull. 

While I am convinced that our execu- 
tive and State Departments must have 
certain freedom in regulating the poli- 
cies of foreign trade, I am equally con- 
vinced that the administration bill does 
not provide sufficient checkreins to pre- 
vent the administrators of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act from following policies 
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that are detrimental to small business 
and small industry and to the general 
welfare as well. 

I shall therefore vote for the substitute 
bill sponsored by Mr. Smumpson, Mr. Davis, 
and others, in the belief that its provi- 
sions will make it entirely possible for 
the small industries that have shown 
themselves to be unduly punished by the 
import of cheap foreign products to ap- 
ply for and receive satisfactory treat- 
ment from the Tariff Commission. 

As I stated earlier, the United States 
growth has been one, so to speak, of lift- 
ing herself by her own bootstraps. We 
still have an independent, capable, pro- 
ductive capacity which we would like to 
preserve. To further reduce tariffs and 
leave ourselves open to competition from 
our foreign producers will eventually 
change the entire outlook of the whole 
economic picture of the United States 
and leave us and our world trade at the 
mercy of foreign competitors. 

Remember we must stand alone. No 
other nation will assume that obligation 
for us. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think we all appreciate that 
the issues and ramifications of this prob- 
lem are many. In listening to this de- 
bate we have heard discussions of many 
different areas. I am not going to try 
in any way to cover the waterfront, nor 
am I going to suggest that I have the 
capacity to cover the waterfront of this 
very difficult program. 

- As I have listened to some of the dis- 
cussion I wonder whether our Parlia- 
mentarian has been paying close atten- 
tion, because it might appear there has 
been a mistake made in referring this 
matter to the Committee on Ways and 
Means; that it might more properly have 
been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. This in spite of the fact 
that tariffs are directly related to com- 
merce and trade. 

We also heard a great deal about the 
maintenance of our markets. Let me 
suggest this to many of you, I do not 
think there is anybody at any place in 
the world that is buying American prod- 
ucts today just to say that they are 
buying American products. Our mar- 
kets abroad are determined in each case 
by whether we are offering something to 
them that they need and at a price they 
are willing to pay. If they can get the 
same item someplace else either cheaper 
or of better quality, they are not going 
to buy from us. In fact, if they produce 
it at home, they are going to buy from 
their own producers. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] went into a discussion about the 
Brazilian situation. He said Brazil would 
spend with us every cent, every dollar 
that it could get based on what we buy 
from them. In other words, if we would 
buy from them, anything we paid them 
in dollars they would spend right here. 
He just failed to look at the record. In 
fact, if you will go to the U. N. Yearbook, 
you will find that as between this coun- 
try and Brazil we bought from Brazil 
$630 million worth of goodsin 1955. But 
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did they spend those dollars here? Oh, 
no. They spent $240 million, and they 
kept the balance, $390 million, American 
dollars, which they used to trade with 
other countries, to buy commodities from 
other than in the United States, Let us 
not get all worked up about this propo- 
sition that if we can get dollars into their 
hands they will spend those dollars here, 
because you must remember that the 
American dollar is used as a medium 
of exchange not only between this coun- 
try and other countries but also between 
second, third, and fourth countries. 

As some of these people discuss the 
American dollar situation, and foreign 
trade, I would suggest they look a little 
at what has happened to the American 
gold situation in the last year or so, and 
become concerned. 

I am not going to worry about many 
of the details of this legislation that is 
before us today. I am not going to be 
concerned about the period of the ex- 
tension. I am not even going to worry 
about how much authority we give to 
the President to negotiate additional 
agreements and additional reductions. 
As far as I am concerned, the President 
can negotiate and enter into all the 
agreements he wants in order to en- 
courage trade, just as long as in doing 
so no American industry, no job of an 
American worker is sacrificed or jeop- 
ardized in the process. 

I know there are some people who rise 
up in holy horror when we talk about 
giving some protection. But when they 
do so they ignore the law of the land. 
I think the administration is ignoring 
the law of the land. I would call your 
attention to the fact that in the Trade 
Agreements Act itself, in section 6 of the 
extension of the act of 1951, we find this 
language, and mark it well. And let the 
freetraders mark it well. This is sup- 
posed to be the law of the land: 

No reduction in any rate of duty, or bind- 
ing of any existing customs or excise treat- 
ment, or other concessions hereinafter pro- 
claimed under section 350, Tariff Act, 1930, 
as amended— 


That is the Trade Agreements Act as 
amended— 
shall be permitted to continue in effect when 
the product on which the concession has 
been granted is, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty or other customs treat- 
ment reflecting such concession, being im- 
ported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities, either actual or relative, 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the law. That 
is what this Congress declared to be the 
law as far back as 1951, and it is still 
the law today. 

No reduction in duty shall be per- 
mitted to stand if as a result of it there 
is being imported into this country com- 
modities so as to seriously injure or 
seriously threaten to injure an indus- 
try producing like or directly competi- 
tive products. That is what the law 
states. As far as I am concerned the 
President can enter into any agreement 
he likes as long as he follows the law. 
I support this program and I support 
this legislation on that basis. But, Mr. 
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Chairman, the worst enemies, it seems 
to me, of the program of expanded trade 
are those who refuse to recognize that 
section of the law, who refuse to recog- 
nize that we have an obligation to our 
own domestic industry, that we have an 
obligation to see, as the law declares 
that we shall, that they are not seri- 
ously injured or threatened with serious 
injury. 

I know there has been talk, and other 
Members have addressed themselves to 
it, about the escape clause. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
suggested that we have taken care of 
this particular problem because in the 
80th Congress we wrote an escape clause 
and peril-point provision into the law. 

The gentleman from Florida IMr. 
HerLONG] in discussing the subject, said 
that as long as no industry is injured we 
should continue this program; and he 
went on to say, in effect, that no indus- 
try in this country is being damaged or 
injured by the program. 

Do not take my word for this, but let 
us look at the record. But before we do 
that just let me say that every President 
we have had during the existence of the 
trade-agreements program, and every 
time a President has sent up a proposal 
for renewal of the program, and in the 
interim, beginning with President Roose- 
velt when the program was first sent up, 
made statements to the effect that under 
the administration of it no domestic in- 
dustry is ever going to be injured or hurt. 
Every President, right down the line, has 
repeated that promise: President Roose- 
velt, President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower. But, as I say, let us look at the 
record, just since the escape clause has 
been put into the procedure. These fig- 
ures relate back only to the escape clause, 
and only to cases where there had been a 
hearing before the Commission and a 
determination by the Commission. Iam 
not going to talk about the many cases of 
industries that are so small they cannot 
afford the process of going to the Tariff 
Commission. I am not going to talk 
either about those who have felt that 
although they were being injured for 
some reason or other they were not justi- 
fied in going to the Tariff Commission. I 
will just take those actions that went to 
the Commission. There have been 87 
cases. 

- A decision was made by the Commis- 
sion finding that the escape clause action 
was justified; in other words, that seri- 
ous injury was being incurred, in 25 
cases by a majority decision of the Com- 
mission. In 5 other cases there was a 
split decision 3 to 3. There have been 
30 cases where there was a determina- 
tion that injury did exist, that the in- 
jury was a result of the imports and 
remedial action was necessary in order 
to prevent further injury. 

You have 30 cases. In how many of 
those did the industry actually get re- 
lief? In how many cases did the Presi- 
dent actually put into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission? 
In 10—10 out of 30. Those are very poor 
odds. If you ask me, it is expecting an 
awful lot to ask any industry to go 
through the expense, and trials and 
tribulations, of going to the Tariff Com- 
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mission when their expectation of relief, 
even if everything goes in their favor, is 
only 1 chance out of 3. You might as- 
sume, I suppose, that out of these 87 
cases the balance of 57 were cases in 
which the Commission found that no in- 
jury existed. But that is not true. 
Those 57 cases—and I will ask you to 
study them—do not prove that at all, 
because there are other bases upon 
which the Tariff Commission does not 
find favorably. 

There is, for instance, the plywood 
case. In spite of the fact that the law 
provides if an industry is threatened 
with serious injury corrective action 
shall be taken, in the plywood case the 
Tariff Commission found that “the de- 
terioration which the industry experi- 
enced covers too short a period to 
justify a finding of serious injury.” 
They did not say that serious injury did 
not exist and that it was not going to 
continue. All they said was that the 
period covered by the investigation was 
too short a period to make any final de- 
termination. Yet that was one of the 
cases that was dismissed. 

There is the knit glove case. Those 
cases were withdrawn. Why? Because 
it was apparent that the Tariff Com- 
mission had no power to make a recom- 
mendation which would be effective 
because of the multitude of other com- 
petitive items that the Tariff Commis- 
sion could not act on due to the fact 
that they were not before the Commis- 
sion in the proceeding. The case was 
withdrawn. 

Take the case of the tuna industry, 
and I am sure the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kal who spoke a while 
ago must be interested in this. They 
went before the Tariff Commission. I 
think the gentleman from California 
will testify, as many witnesses did before 
the committee, that the tuna industry 
of the West is seriously damaged. From 
what? The importation of Japanese 
tuna. There are various varieties of 
tuna and the form in which it is im- 
ported. The Tariff Commission is with- 
out power to act in terms of all of them 
and without acting on all of them the 
relief is not satisfactory relief. So in 
this case escape clause action was not 
recommended by the Commission. That 
does not mean the tuna industry is not 
being injured today because of our tariff 
trade policies under this particular act. 

The State Department could cure the 
situation in the tuna case. Will they? 
No. All they have to do in order to cure 
this situation and give authority to the 
Tariff Commission to make a recom- 
mendation which would be effective 
would be to freeze in a trade agreements 
the present duty status on those types 
of tuna that are not now covered under 
a trade-agreements act. It is that sim- 
ple. That would make it possible for the 
Tariff Commission to make a recom- 
mendation. Do you suppose they will 
do it? Oh, no. In fact, I am not so sure 
that they didn't purposely leave this 
item out just so the Tariff Commission 
could not act. But Mr. Chairman, where 
the Tariff Commission has found that 
injury exists, in only 1 out of 3 cases 
did the President take action to carry 
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out the recommendation of the Com- 
mission. Yes, even in those cases where 
the injury has been of long standing and 
the Tariff Commission unanimously 
recommended action, no relief has been 
forthcoming. 

I call your attention to the case of 
lead and zinc. In 1954 there was a 
unanimous decision favoring relief, an- 
other decision this year found that the 
lead and zinc industry was being injured 
and relief was necessary, and still no 
action has been taken and still mines are 
being closed. 

Look at the ground fish fillets cases 
which I know is of interest to the Mem- 
bers from Massachusetts. There were 
3 investigations: in 1952, in 1954, and in 
1956. In 1952 they found, by a split 
decision, 3 to 2, against relief. Im 1954, 
however, the Tariff Commission, by a 3 
to 2 decision, said that escape clause 
action was necessary. In 1956, by unani- 
mous decision, 6 to 0, they said that the 
industry was being injured by imports 
and action should be taken, but still the 
President has refused to invoke the es- 
cape clause and still this industry is be- 
ing injured. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
could be assured that our industry would 
be given adequate protection, I would not 
worry about length of time, I would not 
worry about the amount of authority 
given to the President under this act, but 
I am very concerned when I know that 
there has been no demonstrated inten- 
tion to carry out the terms of the law. 

The trouble with the administration of 
this act, Mr. Chairman, is that we rush 
in with enthusiasm to grant tariff reduc- 
tions for the benefit of some foreign 
manufacturer or exporter, and we apolo- 
gize to no one for doing so, but when a 
domestic producer and his workers are 
being injured and corrective action is 
needed, we procrastinate, we delay, we 
refuse to act on the grounds that to act 
might offend some foreign producer and 
his government, and then in those few 
cases where we do act, we act with great 
apologies; great apologies to the foreign 
exporter and his government. If we take 
action at all, we do it very reluctantly. 
We should make it clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are desirous of sponsoring profit- 
able international trade, but we shall 
make it equally clear that as a Govern- 
ment we must and we will protect our 
own people against unfair competition. 

Mr. Chairman, the contention will be 
made that the industries injured by im- 
ports are small and relatively unimpor- 
tant; that we should be concerned only 
with the overall effect of our trade pro- 
gram. Although they may be small and 
relatively unimportant, in comparison to 
some of our huge export industries, they 
are most important to the areas in which 
they are located and the men who are 
employed in them. I assure you 
that.the plywood industry is important 
to many areas of Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. The ground fish fillets indus- 
try is important to Massachusetts. The 
tunafish industry is important to the 
west coast. I think it is important to 
all of us that the little guy gets a square 
deal. 
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If the Government does not protect 
minorities, if it does not protect the 
small fellow, it is failing in its responsi- 
bility. The fisherman is an American. 
The plywood worker is an American. 
They are entitled to fair and just treat- 
ment by their Government. The trouble 
is they are not getting fair treatment. 
They are not being proteted against in- 
jury resulting from our trade program. 

This bill as presented by the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, does not give that 
protection. They talk about changing 
the escape clause. They have not 
changed it one iota. They have offered 
us a sop. What do they do? They sug- 
gest that we can take action in a way 
which we have always had the authority 
to act. Congress has always had the 
right to pass a bill and then, if the Pres- 
ident vetoes it, to override it by a two- 
thirds vote. They tell us that they are 
giving the Congress more right by all of 
a sudden telling us that we can override 
a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 
Well, when could we not? That is the 
question I ask. 

I must make one reference, and that is 
to the suggestion, I understand, that 
came down in a letter from the Presi- 
dent that anything less than a two- 
thirds vote would be unconstitutional. 
Well, I happened to see the Attorney 
General’s opinion in that regard, and I 
would put the word “opinion” in quotes, 
because I would not call it an Attorney 
General's opinion; I would not call it an 
opinion of any kind of an attorney. If 
I was hiring an attorney to give me an 
opinion on something important and I 
got an opinion like the President got 
from a certain Attorney General, Mr. 
Wilkie, I would get a new attorney 
mighty quick. There is nothing in the 
opinion that resembles in any way a 
legal opinion on the constitutionality or 
the legality of any proposition. I suggest 
if a two-thirds vote is constitutional in 
this matter, a majority vote is consti- 
tutional. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
committee would have been performing 
a service if they had provided a proce- 
dure where we could review the delega- 
tion of power made by this law and 
select between a Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendation and a Presidential recom- 
mendation by a majority vote. But this 
sop that they offer us in the guise of 
strengthening the escape clause, Mr. 
Chairman, is nothing. Until we get 
something that will assure us that the 
escape clause is meaningful, until we 
have assurance that section 6 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
is carried out, in spirit and in letter, I 
PPan: oppose further extensions of the 
act. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, in 
considering extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act this year, we are 
presented with a clear black or white 
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proposition. It is a definite “take it or 
leave it” situation. 

Either we are going to continue Amer- 
ica’s paramount role in promoting the 
welfare of our domestic industries by 
means of encouraging the flow of trade 
among the free nations of the world, or 
we are going to turn our back on the 
world and end the policies of cooperation 
which hold the best hope for keeping 
peace in the world. 

There can be but one choice in this 
situation. My vote in favor of the bill 
as reported by the committee will be 
dictated by a number of vital considera- 
tions. 

As unquestionably the greatest single 
producing, selling, and buying Nation, 
the United States is the nucleus of the 
interlocking structure of Free World 
trade. We sell far more abroad than we 
buy. But it is clear that if we were now 
to reduce our imports, many countries 
would necessarily buy less from us. 

If the United States were to choose 
to turn its back on world trade, a world- 
wide trade contraction would inevitably 
set in. Country after country would re- 
act by erecting further trade walls, as 
happened in the 1930’s as a result of 
our tariff policies at that time. 

If the United States were to curb its 
participation in world trade, it would be 
playing directly into the hands of the 
Communists, It would not only place 
the greatest of strains on the political 
alliances which today deter Kremlin ag- 
grandizement. It would also encourage 
the already vigorous Communist plans 
for economic penetration abroad. This 
astounding program—not fully under 
way 3 years ago when the act was last 
extended by Congress—poses a very real 
threat to the freedom of the non-Com- 
munist world. We must not bow to it by 
withdrawing from the field. 

Mr. Chairman, there is solid economic 
logic behind extension of the trade 
agreements. Obviously, no country can 
continue to export if it is unwilling to 
import. No creditor nation such as the 
United States can hope to maintain 
healthy and growing overseas relations 
unless it is willing to receive products as 
well as ship them out. 

It has been reliably estimated that 
some 4% million Americans owe their 
jobs to one phase or another of foreign 
trade. Failure to pass a reasonable 
trade-agreements bill would directly hurt 
these workers. On the other hand, pas- 
sage of the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee would directly promote trade and 
so enlarge opportunities for expansion 
in this important field of economic 
activity. 

I have studied extensively the impact 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
on my own Congressional District. I am 
convinced that many more people in the 
38th Congressional District benefit from 
foreign trade than may be indirectly ad- 
versely affected as a result of it. Im- 
pressive figures have been prepared for 
me which demonstrate the strongly pos- 
itive effects of foreign trade on Monroe 
and Warne Counties, the two counties 
in my trict. 

Some 118,000 residents of these two 
counties are engaged in manufacturing, 
of whom about 78,000 work in 4 cate- 
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gories of industrics with substantial for- 
eign business, The estimated exports of 
these industries in 1956 was about $75 
million. 

These figures may be broken down, as 
follows, into four major categories: 

First. Instruments and related prod- 
ucts: About 50 establishments in Mon- 
roe and Wayne Counties fall within this 
category. They employ over 45,000 per- 
sons, and their estimated exports are $39 
million. 

Second. Nonelectrical machinery: 157 
companies employ nearly 9,000 people in 
this category in the two counties of my 
District. Their estimated total exports 
were $16 million. 

Third. Electrical machinery: 28 
Wayne and Monroe County establish- 
ments employ almost 13,000 people in 
these industries. Their estimated total 
exports were nearly $12 million. 

Fourth. Food and related products: 
249 concerns employ over 11,000 persons. 
Their estimated exports were about $8 
million. 

In addition to these categories, firms 
in my District engaged in printing and 
publishing, in textile manufacturing, 
and in clothing and related production, 
all participate extensively in import and 
export activities with nations abroad. 
There is, in fact, in the District, a veri- 
table gamut of types of industries which 
benefit directly from trade overseas, not 
to mention those which profit indirectly 
from foreign trade. 

In the field of agriculture, the Dis- 
trict’s list of commodities which are fa- 
vorably affected by exports is imposing. 
The estimated exports of fruits ap- 
proaches $3 million. The exports in field 
crops tops $2 million. And, in addition, 
there are sizable exports of vegetables, 
poultry, and products, and livestock and 
products. The 13,000 persons who work 
on farms in Wayne and Monroe Coun- 
ties thus have a direct stake in overseas 
trade. Their estimated exports in the 
1956-57 marketing year was $5.7 million. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures and 
others which I have studied demonstrate 
inescapably how essential it is to our 
domestic industries that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act be extended in 
reasonable form. ‘The figures for the 
38th Congressional District reflect 
roughly the national picture regarding 
the beneficial aspects of our vigorous 
participation in world trade. 

We must never overlook the fact that 
America’s part of the Free World's ex- 
ports last year was about a fifth. That 
figure represents more than all pur- 
chases of automobiles and accessories in 
our country. It is more than all the fur- 
niture and household equipment bought 
in America. And, also, we should re- 
member that our farmers send the prod- 
ucts of 1 out of every 5 acres overseas. 

It is significant to remember that un- 
der our present trade policies our ex- 
ports far outweigh our imports. Last 
year we exported about three times as 
much as we imported. Impressive fig- 
ures are furnished by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce showing that 1 
out of 4 wage earners in the New York 
area is dependent on foreign commerce. 
The Rochester and Buffalo Chambers of 
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Commerce, presumably speaking in the 
interests of the vast majority of their 
members, have registered their support 
of this measure advocated by the Presi- 
dent. The major labor organizations, 
likewise, urge support of the bill be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Chairman, the so-called Simpson 
substitute has been erroneously billed as 
an alternative plan to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act. Actually, it is nothing 
of the kind. It is, actually, directly op- 
posed to the objectives of the Trade 
Agreements Act. It is supported, in the 
main, not by the friends of expanded 
world trade but by those who seek to 
terminate the Trade Agreements Act. 

This so-called alternative proposal 
would effectively put an end to the trade 
agreements program. Under its provi- 
sions, it appears highly unlikely that any 
new trade pacts could be made which 
would result in tariff reductions. 

The substitute proposal seeks to 
change radically the basis on which 
tariff negotiations are carried out. Asa 
matter of fact, there is serious question 
as to whether any such negotiations 
would be possible under its provisions. 

The carefully disguised features of 
this substitute cannot hide the fact that 
it would reverse entirely the philosophy 
and procedures of our present trade 
agreements efforts. It would deliver into 
the hands of the Tariff Commission— 
rather than the President—power over 
trade negotiations. Extensive sabotag- 
ing of overall plans would be possible be- 
cause the President would be unable to 
prevent abuse of the powers inherent in 
the escape clause, national security pro- 
visions, and special agricultural adjust- 
ments and exemptions. 

By giving the Tariff Commission the 
increased authority, a double whammy 
would be introduced. The Commission, 
by law, can only consider factors of in- 
jury to domestic industry—narrow cri- 
teria, despite their clear importance. 
Other factors of crucial importance to 
the national welfare, such as the effect 
of import curbs on our export trade, the 
effect on our political and economic re- 
lations with our allies, and the effect of 
the denial to American consumers of the 
benefits of world price and quality com- 
pensation—all these would be left out of 
consideration in formulating policy. 

The result could be a myopic, short- 
sighted foreign trade policy which might 
shine in the short run, but which could 
spell disaster over the long haul. In ef- 
fect, then, this so-called substitute pro- 
posal represents an abrupt reversal of 
all the policies under which this Nation 
has prospered domestically and under 
which the economic might of the Free 
World has been immeasurably increased. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that I have every sympathy for those 
domestic industries which have been ad- 
versely affected by foreign competition. 
Their pleas should not be ignored, The 
law provides that they should have relief 
upon a proper showing of real injury 
flowing from this foreign competition. 
This law should be administered in such 
a way as to afford relief where a case is 
made for it. 

To the extent that certain specialized 
industries are actually hurt by increased 
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imports, for example, provision can be 
made for temporary “adjustment assist- 
ance.” That is a realistic answer which 
does not undercut the entire trade-agree- 
ments program, 

But the protectionists—either through 
misinformation or misguidance—are at- 
tempting to do much more. They are, in 
this proposed alternative, attempting to 
penalize American consumers generally 
rather than trying to provide special aid 
for the group of workers who may be 
directly damaged as a result of liberal 
tariff policies. 

Mr. Chairman, this body today is faced 
with a big decision. It will require big 
thinking by broad-gaged men of vision 
if we are to reach the conclusion which 
will best serve the welfare of our Nation. 
What we have before us, in effect, is the 
old, old story of specific short-term in- 
terests against the general and long-term 
interest. The question is whether we will 
be able to look beyond the end of our 
economic noses to the broad vistas of 
the future. 

We must decide whether we want 
higher tariffs to help certain industries 
and localities, at least in the short run, 
but which will hurt other more numerous 
export industries and their workers in 
the long run. 

We must decide whether we are ready 
to condone the starting of a crack in a 
foundation pillar of this country’s for- 
eign policy. 

We must decide whether we are pre- 
pared to disavow our postwar efforts to 
build the power of the Free World and 
repudiate our country’s policy of coop- 
eration with the rest of the world. 

By approving this measure, and reject- 
ing the so-called alternative, we will be 
maintaining a keystone of the Free 
World. We will be bolstering a vital seg- 
ment of our foreign policy. We will be 
serving notice to the world that the 
United States intends to stick with our 
allies as partners in the great endeavor 
for world peace. At the same time we 
will be saving the jobs of a vastly larger 
number of workers than the number in- 
volved in the relatively few industries 
adversely affected by increased imports. 

An honest weighing of the national 
interest in chances for the growth of our 
economy as a whole and in the further 
cementing of our world-trade bonds of 
friendship, must compel a vote in favor 
of extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I shall vote for this 
measure in the conviction that it will 
best serve the interests of my constitu- 
ents, of America, and of the Free World. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. PATTER- 
son]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
those who favor a continuing, further 
reduction of our tariff rates, as provided 
for in the administration’s bill, H. R. 
12591, would have us believe that unless 
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that bill is passed, our trade agreements 
will be abrogated, our international 
pledges will be broken, and our tariff 
rates will revert to the levels of 1930. 
In short, we will be returning “to the 
law of the jungle in trade relations be- 
tween nations.” Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

If no bill at all were passed at this 
time, the only matter that would come 
to an end would be the power of the 
Executive, acting on behalf of the State 
Department, to enter into new tariff- 
cutting agreements. Everyone familiar 
with the existing legislation knows this 
to be so. Not a single agreement now 
on the books would be broken; not a 
single current tariff rate would change; 
no legitimate pledge would be broken. 
Our present rates, already among the 
lowest of any major trading nation, 
would remain in that relative position. 
We would still be the outstanding leader 
among those who have made tangible 
reductions in barriers to international 
trade, 

But this is not enough for those among 
us who would put American jobs and 
the American standard of living on the 
bargaining block. The administration, 
speaking not only for itself but for a 
future administration as yet unknown to 
us, would extend the Executive’s power 
to cut our tariff rates a further 25 per- 
cent over a 5-year period. It is obvious 
that they intend to use this authority or 
they would not press so hard to receive 
it. This is the essence of administration 
bill H. R. 12591. 

In the light of these facts, the Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis-Bailey bill in a compromise 
which is more than fair to those who 
espouse the doctrine of freer and freer 
trade. It extends the bargaining powers 
of the President and the State Depart- 
ment for another 2 years, but at least it 
limits that tremendous authority, in 
point of time, to those executive officials 
whose intent, whose integrity, and whose 
ability are known to us. It does not ex- 
tend it to persons yet unknown. The 
other major features of the Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis-Bailey bill are merely de- 
signed to clarify and to insure the con- 
sidered intent of Congress in the actual 
administration of these tariff and trade 
affairs, to the end that American capital, 
American management, and American 
workmen will have a fair day in court 
when they are prepared to prove injury 
from the rising competition of cheap for- 
eign labor. 

That is what the Congress has said it 
wants. That is what the Congress will 
get if the Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey 
bill is passed. And a rising tide of our 
citizens want it too. 

New let us get down to a few specifics. 
All sections of the country are being hard 
hit by cheaply produced imports. You 
will be hearing of the plight of the textile 
people, the wool growers, oil producers, 
machine tool builders, and many, many 
more. To all of these injured industries 
and their jobless workers the people of 
Connecticut extend their sympathy and 
hope they will join with us in achieving 
a realistic, fair tariff structure that will 
keep America strong. 

Probably no Congressional District is 
more deeply affected than mine in the 
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variety of products which are being un- 
dercut in the market by unfair foreign 
competition. The watch and clock, rub- 
ber, woodscrew, pins, bicycle parts are 
only a few of the industries that are in 
serious straits. 

Let us take the brass-mill industry as 
an example. Prior to the trade agree- 
ments program in the 1930’s this very es- 
sential industry—vital in both peace and 
war—exported an average of 49,900,000 
pounds, and imported 722,000 pounds 
each year. Thus exports exceeded im- 
ports by over 49 million pounds. What is 
the picture now? In 1957, exports were 
a mere 13 million pounds, and imports 
were 108 million pounds. Imports thus 
exceeded exports by 95 million pounds. 
Those figures sound fantastic, but they 
are true. 

Bear in mind that the brass-mill in- 
dustry is one of the most progressive in 
the Nation. Its wages are among the 
highest. Its labor relations are good and 
its employees in most instances have 
spent considerable time in training for 
this highly skilled work. The majority 
of the businesses are small in that they 
employ less than 500 workers. Each con- 
cern, large or small, is an important fac- 
tor in the economic health of its com- 
munity. 

Are we going to let these industries go 
to the wall, their workers be dispersed, 
and this important segment of our na- 
tional production be exported to cheap- 
labor countries What is happening in 
the brass-mill industry is happening to 
others. This ruinous trend must be 
checked. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey substitute 
for the committee bill. We must act 
now or it will be too late. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 17 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H. R. 12591, the trade agree- 
ments extension bill, as reported by the 
Committeee on Ways and Means and in 
opposition to the substitute—H. R. 
12676—to be offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srvpson]. I 
believe that the committee bill is an in- 
finitely superior piece of legislation. It 
was carefully worked out in committee. 
The committee bill would continue in an 
effective manner and with adequate and 
improved safeguards the trade agree- 
ments program. The substitute bill 
would in my opinion virtually destroy the 
trade agreements program and turn the 
trade clock back a quarter of a century. 

I want to address myself to the provi- 
sion of the committee bill relating to 
Congressional review of Presidential ac- 
tions in escape clause cases and to 
compare it with the provision of the sub- 
stitute bill that is somewhat similar. My 
discussion will be directed to an explora- 
tion of the legal and constitutional issues 
involved, 

COMMITTEE BILL 


The provisions of the committee bill 
(H. R. 12591) set forth in sections 6 
and 7 provide a special method by which 
the Congress may participate in deter- 
mining whether or not effect should be 
given to Tariff Commission recommen- 
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dations for relief in escape-clause cases. 
This is a most controversial field. The 
administration’s proposals, introduced 
by the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and by the gentlemen from 
New Jersey [Mr. KEAN and Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], contained no 
provisions on this matter. Other pro- 
posals, one of which I will discuss later, 
contain much more far-reaching pro- 
visions. Sections 6 and 7 of the com- 
mittee’s bill constitute a provision which 
will permit a greater degree of Congres- 
sional participation in escape-clause 
cases where the Congress considers it 
necessary to do so, without destroying 
the present discretion of the President 
to take various factors of the national 
interest into consideration in deciding 
what action he should take on Tariff 
Commission recommendations in this 
sensitive field. 

The bill is not complicated in this re- 
spect. Under existing law, if the Presi- 
dent decides not to give full effect to 
the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission for escape-clause relief, he is 
required to report to the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House and to 
the Finance Committee of the other 
body his reasons for not doing so. The 
committee’s bill merely provides that in 
any such case the Congress may, by con- 
current resolution, passed by two-thirds 
majority in each House, give effect to 
the full recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission, provided that such resolu- 
tion is adopted within 60 days after the 
receipt of such report. Such a concur- 
rent resolution shall be highly privileged 
in each House, including the right of a 
Member to move to discharge the Ways 
and Means Committee or the Finance 
Committee from further consideration 
of the resolution after it has been be- 
fore either for 10 days. 

This does not upset the present dis- 
cretion which now resides in the Presi- 
dent to either accept, or to reject in 
whole or in part, the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations. He may continue to 
reject Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions because he disagrees with the Com- 
mission on the question of injury, be- 
cause he considers the proposed relief 
would not materially improve the condi- 
tion of the industry, because he deems 
the interest of consumers or of exporters 
whose markets might be adversely af- 
fected by proposed action to outweigh 
the producer’s interest, for important 
reasons of foreign relations, or for any 
other reason relating to the broad na- 
tional interest. The wisdom of the 
President’s continuing to have such dis- 
cretion was considered and strongly en- 
dorsed by your committee in its report 
on the bill which became the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955, and 
reaffirmed this year. The present bill 
before you does not change this basic 
situation. 

On the other hand, there are many 
who believe that the President has too 
often failed to give full effect to the 
Tariff Commission’s escape clause rec- 
ommendations. Up to now there has not 
been an effective and organized way for 
the Congress to examine these com- 
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plaints. They may be right or they may 
be wrong. Of course, it has always been 
possible for the Congress to enact legis- 
lation, over the President’s veto if nec- 
essary, to give effect to such Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations as have been 
rejected by the President. This has 
never been done, for various reasons. 
The committee has received the Presi- 
dent’s reports of why he has failed to 
carry out Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations, but bills have not been intro- 
duced to reverse his decisions. Whether 
that was because he was right or because 
the path of a bill too difficult is a mat- 
ter on which we can only speculate. 
The committee’s proposal, both by pro- 
viding for the privileged character of the 
concurrent resolution, and by setting a 
60-day time limitation for its passage, 
has attempted to prepare the way for 
expeditious action by the Congress in 
eases in which there is a widely held be- 
lief that relief should be provided a do- 
mestic industry beyond any that may 
have been made effective by the Presi- 
dent. 

This procedure bears a considerable 
resemblance to other legislation which 
contain provisions that decisions of the 
President will become effective unless 
disapproved by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress, or in some cases by simple 
resolution of either House. In both in- 
stances the President has been author- 
ized to exercise his discretion; and in 
both the exercise of such discretion be- 
comes final unless within a specified 
period—and with privileged character 
for its deliberations—Congress has posi- 
tively indicated that it is dissatisfied 
with the exercise of such discretion in 
a particular case. 

Questions have been raised in some 
quarters as to the constitutionality for 
such purposes of a concurrent resolution 
by the Congress which is not to be sub- 
mitted to the President. This matter 
was carefully considered by the com- 
mittee. Use of concurrent resolutions 
for similar purposes has become an 
established practice by the Congress 
during the past 15 or 20 years. It has 
been used in numerous instances, includ- 
ing a large number of laws which have 
provided that they might be terminated, 
normally prior to a fixed date, by a con- 
current resolution of the Congress, 
There have been no court decisions in- 
terpreting the constitutional provision 
regarding the submission of a bill to 
the President—article I, section 7 of the 
Constitution—as forbidding this type of 
action by concurrent resolution, al- 
though serious contentions have been 
made that the device is unconstitutional. 

The use of such resolutions has been 
defended on the ground that they pro- 
vide for the effectiveness of Congres- 
sional action upon the happening of a 
particular event. We have provided in 
legislation that the duty on copper, lead, 
and zinc should be suspended until the 
market price dropped to a particular 
point, and that upon the happening of 
such event the duty should be rein- 
stated. The present escape clause pro- 
visions provide in effect that the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission 
shall become effective in the event that 
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they are approved by the President. 
The committee’s proposal merely adds 
to the latter condition an additional 
alternative event upon which such rec- 
ommendations shall become effective— 
that is, upon the adoption of a concur- 
rent resolution by the Congress by a 
particular vote and within a specified 
period. 

There would be no question of the 
constitutionality of Congressional action 
by a two-thirds vote to override a Presi- 
dential veto of an earlier bill putting 
into effect Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations which had been disapproved 
by the President. The committee's pro- 
posal provides that by the same major- 
ity by which the Congress could override 
such a veto it may take the same action 
which it could unquestionably take if 
the President had rejected the Tariff 
Commission recommendations twice— 
first, before the Congress acted, and sec- 
ond, after it had acted and sent the bill 
to the President. This procedure elimi- 
nates the first action by the Congress, 
passage of a bill, and the veto which 
would be expected from the President 
for the same reasons that he had origi- 
nally rejected the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. It is thus be- 
lieved that the requirement that the res- 
olution be passed by a two-thirds vote, 
which is analogous to repassing a bill 
after a veto, will enhance the position in 
favor of constitutionality if it is attacked 
in a court proceeding as it undoubtedly 
will be. 

Thus the bill retains the vitally im- 
portant Presidential discretion in escape 
clause cases, but permits the Congress to 
act in important cases by a method 
which is based on repeated precedents in 
practice and which incorporates an ele- 
ment which will certainly assist in 
meeting constitutionality attacks. 

COMPARISON WITH SIMPSON BILL 


I would like now to compare the pro- 
cedure proposed in the committee bill 
with the provisions in the substitute. 
This alternative proposal would com- 
pletely reverse the situation. It would 
take from the President all his existing 
discretion, unless you would consider it 
an exercise of discretion for the Presi- 
dent to be able to delay for 60 days the 
entry into force of recommendations by 
the Tariff Commission which he consid- 
ers should be completely rejected for 
reasons of overriding national interest. 

Under the substitute bill the President 
would have only 30 days, in contrast to 
his 60 days under the present law and 
the proposal of the committee, in which 
to decide whether to accept or reject 
the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and to report to the Congress rea- 
sons for rejecting them. The recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission would 
become effective, even if rejected by the 
President, unless within 60 days of the 
notification to the Congress by the Pres- 
ident of his reasons for rejection, a law 
has been enacted supporting the Presi- 
dent. It is highly important in this 
comparison, to emphasize that the sub- 
stitute bill would give no privileged posi- 
tion to the enactment of this law. It 
would be subject to the many and varied 
delaying tactics with which we are all 
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familiar, including extended debate, in 
order to delay its passage beyond the 
requisite 60 days. All of us know the 
difficulties of securing expeditious ac- 
tion on a bill to which there is no sub- 
stantial opposition. It would be prac- 
tically impossible to obtain the passage 
within 60 days of such a bill, which 
would be fought by the lobby which had 
been successful in obtaining the escape 
clause recommendations from the Tariff 
Commission and probably by many 
others. In fact, if not in law, this pro- 
posal would completely remove from the 
President the important discretion which 
he now has and which the committee 
has considered to be so important. 

Moreover, under the substitute bill, 
if the recommendations by the Tariff 
Commission should be made while Con- 
gress is not in session, they must be 
made effective provisionally within 30 
days. There would be no opportunity, 
short of a special session of the Con- 
gress and prompt action thereby, for 
the President to refrain from putting 
into effect such recommendations on the 
30th day. Provision is made that, upon 
reconvening, the Congress could take 
action rejecting such recommendations. 
Not only would such action be unlikely, 
for the reasons given above, but, even 
in a case in which there was sufficient 
agreement in Congress with the Presi- 
dential view that effect should not be 
given to the recommendations, irrepa- 
rable damage to the foreign relations of 
the United States or to some other na- 
tional interest might already have taken 
place as a result of the requirement 
that the President give effect to such 
recommendations provisionally prior to 
the reconvening of Congress. 

The problem for decision between 
these two measures is a simple one. 
Should we adopt the substitute which 
would, for all practical purposes because 
of the extreme difficulties of prompt 
legislation by the Congress, substitute 
the view of the appointed members of the 
Tarif Commission—with their relatively 
narrow focusing on the questions of in- 
creased imports and injury to an indus- 
try—or perhaps to a minor segment of an 
industry—for the view of the President 
based on his wide experience and knowl- 
edge of all the factors making up the 
total national interest. With all due re- 
spect to the Commissioners of the Tariff 
Commission, who even indicated to your 
committee that they did not desire that 
their recommendations should become 
final decisions, there is only one answer 
which we can give. The President is 
elected by all the people. He represents 
us all. Through his Cabinet, his mission 
abroad, and many other sources within 
the executive, he obtains information 
which makes him, and him alone, the 
person best suited to make determina- 
tions in matters which affect vitally our 
national interest. 

I cannot take time to enumerate the 
many laws passed by the Congress which 
have given discretion of one form or 
another to the President. They are 
legion. Among those which have given 
to him untrammelled discretion in mat- 
ters relating to foreign relations and 
other considerations in the national in- 
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terest are statutes relating to the laying 
of submarine cables and the approval of 
international civil aviation routes. In 
the Curtiss-Wright case, the Supreme 
Court recognized that the Constitution 
allows us to delegate, and that we prop~ 
erly have delegated to the President, in 
matters relating to foreign relations, “a 
degree of discretion and freedom from 
statutory restriction which would not be 
permissible were domestic affairs alone 
involved.” 

Let us make no mistake about it. The 
provision of the substitute bill would give 
Tariff Commission decision, both under 
the escape-clause and peril-point provi- 
sions, a finality that is unusual and ex- 
traordinary. The Tariff Commission, an 
independent agency, would, in effect, be 
making final adjudications with respect 
to complex matters of national policy 
without the provision for judicial review 
or Presidential review of such determi- 
nations. Unlike the other independent 
agencies of Government whose proce- 
dures and acts are governed by the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedures 
Act, the Tariff Commission would be act- 
ing under a law to itself. It would be 
making adjudications based on ex parte 
investigations. Its adjudications would 
be final and not subject to judicial re- 
view. 

What is most novel in terms of con- 
stitutional and administrative practice 
is this: Despite the fact that any actions 
taken by the Commission and any deter- 
minations made would have profound 
effects on our foreign relations, the 
President would not have the authority 
to review such determinations. Contrary 
to the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the Curtiss-Wright case, that I quoted a 
few minutes ago, the discretion of the 
President would not be broader than if 
domestic affairs alone were involved but 
rather the discretion of the President 
would in fact be virtually eliminated. 
This is offensive to anyone who has any 
sensibility for constitutional practices 
and arrangements. We would be making 
na grave and serious error if we enacted 
the substitute bill. 

Precedent and commonsene combine 
to keep the discretion in the President, 
The committee bill proposes an adequate 
safeguard for prompt action by the Con- 
gress to protect domestic industries in any 
cases in which there is general recogni- 
tion that the Presidential action has been 
unwise, To go further would be worse 
than folly, it would actually damage the 
interest of the United States. 

Mr, REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT.) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the committee bill, 
H. R. 12591, and in support of H. R. 
12676, the so-called Simpsor bill, which 
will be offered at the proper time as a 
substitute for the committee bill. 

When I first came to Congress in 1939, 
I opposed unrestricted reciprocal trade 
agreements on the grounds that they 
were destroying the jobs of coal miners 
and railroaders in my Congressional Dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania. 
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At that time imported Russian coal 
had captured some of the eastern sea- 
board coal markets from coal producers 
in central Pennsylvania. Later on the 
importation of residual oil from Vene- 
zuela began to flood the eastern sea- 
board, thus destroying the principal 
market for Pennsylvania-mined coal— 
especially in my Congressional District. 

During the 82d Congress, I voted to 
extend reciprocal trade agreements be- 
cause there was contained therein the 
so-called peril point amendment which 
was designed to provide a checkrein on 
imports that could destroy the jobs of 
American wage earners. 

During the 83d Congress I joined 
many of my colleagues in an effort to 
stop the uncontrolled flow of foreign 
goods which included residual oil by 
supporting the so-called Simpson bill, 
which would have written into law a 
quota limitation. As many will recall, 
the Simpson bill was returned to com- 
mittee by a small margin of votes. 

Since the 83d Congress, those of us 
who oppose uncontrolled imports by in- 
sisting on quota limitations have been 
betrayed by idle promises in the form 
of worthless recommendations concern- 
ing the peril-point amendment, and the 
window-dressing job performed by the 
Randall committee under the guise of 
solving the plight of American industries 
adversely affected by the importation 
of cheaply manufactured foreign goods. 

More recently it was a suggested vol- 
untary agreement on the part of Ameri- 
can oil interests that was employed to 
soothe the ruffled spirits of those of us 
who were fighting to curb the unrestrict- 
ed flood of foreign residual oil. 

Mr. Chairman, I predicted in 1939 that 
uncontrolled cheaply manufactured for- 
eign imports would eventually not only 
create ghost towns in the coal areas of 
the Nation, but would also adversely 
affect the general industrial economy by 
destroying the jobs of American wage 
earners in various other industries. 

Speaking especially for my Congres- 
sional District, my prediction in 1939 has 
become a reality. For example, practi- 
eally all of our deep mines in central 
Pennsylvania are closed and thousands 
of miners have been unemployed for sev- 
eral years. 

In fact, many mining towns have been 
abandoned and their empty and dilapi- 
dated rows of houses stand as a grim 
reminder of the destructive effects of the 
shortsighted policy of unrestricted im- 
portation of foreign residual oil. 

In addition to the prostrated condition 
of the coal industry and the resultant ef- 
fect on the railroads and related indus- 
tries, cheaply manufactured foreign 
products other than residual oil have 
vitally affected other industries such as 
glass and pottery, brass mills, gas and 
taximeters, machine parts, textiles, fruit 
and vegetable growers, and many other 
industries. I repeat again that the un- 
controlled importation of cheaply manu- 
factured foreign products has adversely 
affected all these industries. 

Now what is the result? According 
to the United States Department of La- 
bor, my Congressional District has been 
classified for years as a critical area and 
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was recently placed in class F because 
of the fact that nearly 18 percent of the 
civilian labor force is unemployed. This 
unemployment is not confined to coal 
miners and railroaders but includes em- 
ployees of various other industries that 
I mentioned. 

In my home city of Altoona, Pa., nearly 
10,000 people are unemployed—6,000 of 
whom are railroad employees with sev- 
eral thousands of this number having 
exhausted their rights to railroad unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. A similar 
condition exists among coal miners and 
employees of other industries who have 
exhausted their eligibility. for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits from the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, let me try to pinpoint 
the evil effects of foreign imports in the 
industries I have mentioned by spokes- 
men for various industries. 

First, I should like to quote Mr. R. T. 
Laing, executive director of the Central 
Pennsylvania, Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Altoona, Pa. Mr. Laing says: 

Central Pennsylvania's bituminous coal 
production in 1957 decreased from nearly 
58 million tons in 1948 to 36 million or 
nearly 40 percent and a further deficit of 
several million tons is expected for 1958. 
From the standpoint of employees, in 1948 
we had nearly 49,000 persons employed in 
the coal industry in the central Pennsyl- 
vania area as compared to 22,600 as of De- 
cember 31, 1957, a drop of nearly 45 percent. 


Mr. Laing continued by saying: 


The present provision of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is largely responsible 
for the economic crisis which the coal in- 
dustry is now encountering and which has 
closed many mines in this area while others 
are operating on an average of 3 days a 
week, 


Mr. Laing concluded by saying: 


Unless the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act restricts the imports of residual oil, the 
coal industry is headed for more serious 
trouble. 


From the Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Du Bois, Pa., manufacturers of me- 
ters, I quote Mr. P. A. Wick, an official 
of that firm, who stated: 


Tariff reductions have reduced our taxi- 
meter business 50 percent and will reduce it 
further. Import quotas, licenses, and cur- 
rency restrictions of foreign nations have 
severely curtailed our export business and 
result in the obvious fact there is nothing 
reciprocal about reciprocal trade agreements. 
Foreign wage rates 30 to 50 percent below 
ours with ratio ever increasing due to our 
wage and fringe increases make it obvious 
we cannot compete now and time will in- 
crease the disadvantages if the law is ex- 
tended. 


From the Butcher & Hart Manufac- 
turing Co., Altoona, Pa., manufacturers 
of parts for the American bicycle in- 
dustry, let me quote Mr. J. H. Butcher, 
president of the company, who says: 


Serious inroads have been made by manu- 
facturers of our products in Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Japan through their ability to price im- 
ported merchandise at a level which seri- 
ously disrupts our market. Their sales pol- 
icies have been most disruptive to our 
industry, which have brought about not 
only a loss of business but created a condi- 
tion of harassment among our customers. 
While the current recession has had a part 
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in our level of activities, unrestricted im- 
ports of overseas manufacturers have re- 
duced our operations by 50 percent, 


From the Jackson Vitrified China Co., 
Falls Creek, Pa., Mr. H. F. Allen has this 
to say: 

The pottery industry in America is in a 


hell of a mess due in part to the reciprocal 
trade policy. 


Mr. Allen’s powerful statement is too 
Iengthy to read at this point because 
of the time so I should like to quote the 
following excerpts: 


The Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the Mont- 
gomery Ward Co. do not list in their catalogs 
a single piece of American made fine china. 
The so-called fine china listed in the cata- 
logs of these two companies is imported 
from Japan, where prices are so low, due to 
low labor costs, that American manufactur- 
ers cannot possibly compete. 

The average wage scale paid in our par- 
ticular plant averages $1.93 an hour. I 
have been told the average wage scale in 
Japanese potteries is between 12 cents and 
20 cents an hour. 

A national policy to give our industry 
away to foreign countries and thereby create 
unemployment, idle plants and breadlines 
here, does not seem to me to be the way to 
keep America safe and sound. 


From the R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., 
Ltd., Altoona, Pa., President G. P. 
Thompson says: 

The past year or two we have spent con- 
siderable money in the installation of in- 
jection molding machines and making dies 
for the production of plastic badminton 
shuttlecocks, only to find that it is difficult 
to operate profitably because of foreign com- 
petition, mainly from England and Germany. 

A large part of the market here is being 
supplied by an English manufacturer at 
prices less than half that which he is selling 
a similar item on the home market. In 
other words, he is obviously dumping on 
this market. 


Mr. Chairman, Carroll R. Miller, sec- 
retary-manager of the Appalachian Ap- 
ple Service, Inc., Martinsburg, W. Va., 
speaking for 1,400 fruitgrowers in Mary- 
land, the Virginias, and in Pennsylvania, 
including in particular my home county 
of Blair, has the following to say: 

The principle of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments is good but some important nations 
have reneged habitually on their obligations 
through quotas, time restrictions, etc. 
Thereby our fruitgrowers have been victims 
of rank, costly discrimination. After un- 
successful attempts in past several years to 
correct this through usual channels more 
positive steps are necessary. 


Mr. Miller also says: 


Export markets are highly important to 
apples; an outlet that can stabilize prices 
by spreading supplies. We ask no favors: 
just access to markets that are not rigged 
against us by governmental ukase, when this 
has been foresworn by mutual agreement. 


Mr. Chairman, located at Bellefonte, 
Pa., in my Congressional District, is the 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturers of brass mill products, of which 
Mr. W. W. Sieg is president. 

Four years ago, at the request of the 
State Department, foreign production 
teams sponsored by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration spent several 
days at the Titan plant during which 
time they were familiarized with plant 
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layout, equipment, operation, and man- 
agement. Fully indoctrinated regard- 
ing brass mill operations, the foreign 
production teams returned to France 
and having copied Titan’s methods of 
producing brass mill products are now 
among Titan’s chief competitors. 

According to President Sieg, of the 
Titan Metal Manufecturing Co.: 

Before 1950 Titan saw little or no indica- 
tion of business loss due to imports. How- 
ever, during the first quarter of 1956 Titan’s 
orders started to decrease until today we are 
booking about 25 percent of the volume we 
were booking during the first quarter of 
1956. 


Mr. Sieg further states: 

Known brass-rod business lost to imports 
in 1957 approximates 6 million pounds and 
so far in 1958 3 million pounds. 


He continues by saying: 

Not all of the reduction in Titan’s labor 
force can be blamed on imports, but it is 
significant that the over-all percentage of 
business lost to importers parallels that of 
the percentage drop in employment. Using 
1955 as a base (100 percent) Titan's payroll 
has decreased as follows: 


January 1958. 


Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent to point 
out that the brass mill industry as a 
whole, and of which the Titan Metal 
Manufacturing Co. is a part, exported 
in the period 1930 to 1939 an annual 
average of 50 million pounds as com- 
pared to imports of 722,000 pounds. 

In 1950, the exports decreased to 33 
million with the imports increasing to 
31 million pounds. But now let us look 
at 1957 when the exports dropped to 13 
million pounds while the imports sky- 
rocketed to 108 million pounds. 

In a few words here is what is happen- 
ing. The imports are steadily increasing 
while the import duty is steadily de- 
creasing with the net result that exports 
have decreased to the point where reci- 
procity for the brass mill industry is 
truly a one-way street. 

Mr. Chairman there are other indus- 
tries in my Congressional District that 
have felt the unfair competition from 
the importation of cheaply manufactured 
foreign goods. I want it understood that 
the industries in my Congressional Dis- 
trict can face fair competition from any 
industry anywhere. However, when the 
American markets are thrown open to a 
flood of competitive imports produced 
with cheap foreign labor, the standard 
of living of every American wage earner 
will be sacrificed. 

Let me quite some figures concerning 
average hourly earnings in the United 
States with other countries. These fig- 
ures speak for themselves: United 
States, $2.07, as compared with Belgium, 
53 cents; France, 39 cents; Germany, 48 
cents; Italy, 33 cents; Japan, 24 cents; 
Great Britain, 62 cents; Mexico, 22 
cents; and the Netherlands, 35 cents. 
The source of this information is the 
International Financial Statistics, April 
1958. 

In concluding my statement, I should 
like to repeat here today what I said 
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here in 1955 that I believe in the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal trade, but it must be 
based on a two-way street and thus be 
mutually beneficial. 

As President W. W. Sieg of the Titan 
Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, 
Pa., pointed out, our reciprocal trade 
program is a one-way street, and the 
word reciprocity has therefore become 
meaningless. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier in my 
statement, throughout my Congressional 
career I have supported the principle 
of reciprocal trade in the belief that such 
provisions as the peril-point amendment, 
escape clause, and so forth, would pro- 
tect American industry and the jobs of 
American wage earners. 

Today in my Congressional District, 
with nearly 18 percent of a 99,000 labor 
market unemployed and a good percent- 
age chargeable to reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments, I cannot in good conscience sup- 
port the committee bill because it will 
simply continue the same policy that has 
forced the misery of unemployment upon 
my constituency. 

Thousands of my constituents—all 
good Americans and victims of this reck- 
less foreign-trade policy—are today de- 
pendent for their existence upon public- 
assistance benefits and surplus-food 
commodities. 

I regret that it is not possible for 
Members of this body to talk to these 
unemployed Americans as they stand in 
line to pick up their surplus-food cou- 
pons. If it were possible for you to talk to 
them, you would hear the pitiful story of 
their plight as citizens of a nation that 
boasts of its high standard of living. 

In the event that some of you may 
wonder what the residents of my Con- 
gressional District are doing to alleviate 
the chronic unemployment situation that 
we have been faced with for years, let 
me state that every community in my 
Congressional District has an active com- 
mittee engaged in trying to attract new 
industries. To finance their activities, 
these committees have raised millions 
of dollars by voluntary subscription. 

To date they have had some success in 
obtaining new industries. But here is 
what is happening: As new jobs are 
created, imported cheaply manufactured 
foreign products more than nullify the 
effort being made to rehabilitate the 
economy. In plain words, it is a losing 
battle. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Representative 
of these deserving Americans who are 
willing and eager to work and unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own, I 
would betray their trust in me if I failed 
to vote for the Simpson bill, which will 
curb the flow of foreign residual oil and 
cheaply manufactured foreign products 
that have robbed American wage earners 
of their right to earn a livelihood for 
their families. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending bill to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. In 
my judgment, both from a domestic and 
an international standpoint, this pro- 
posed extension of the reciprocal trade 
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program is one of the most important 
measures to come before us. 

Over the years, since 1934 to be exact, 
the Congress has reviewed and reviewed 
again every aspect of it. On each and 
every such review, including that now 
being made, the Congress has been im- 
pressed with the extent to which the pro- 
gram has contributed to our economic 
progress as a Nation and to our interna- 
tional stature with peoples of the world. 

No country in the world has greater 
productivity than this great country of 
ours. We can produce almost anything. 
We can produce in abundance. In fact, 
our longstanding problem in the field of 
agriculture has been production in over- 
abundance. 

A basic question is: where, to whom 
and how can we sell the products of this 
great productive capacity with which we 
are blessed? To maintain our economy 
at a high level, to maintain our high 
standard of living, to provide jobs for 
all, we must somehow, somewhere, in 
some way, develop new markets and en- 
large existing markets for the products 
of our soil and industry. 

That is the basic purpose of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program, and 
it has served that purpose well. One of 
the reasons we have enjoyed an expand- 
ing economy is that we have been able 
to develop and enlarge markets for our 
products. And the primary reason we 
have been able to accomplish this has 
been the effectiveness of the reciprocal 
trade program. It has indeed proven its 
value; to the farmer, to the manufac- 
turer, to the workingman and to our 
whole economy. 

You need only to look at the chart to 
be found on page 16 of the committee 
hearings to see at a glance how our for- 
eign trade has grown. The trade agree- 
ments program has stimulated a healthy 
expansion of international trade and has 
been an important factor in our eco- 
nomic growth here in the United States. 

I call your attention to the fact that in 
1957 our exports of products reached the 
all time high of $19.5 billion, and this 
was approximately $6 billion more than 
we imported. 

The district I am privileged to repre- 
sent is primarily agricultural. As we all 
so well know, we have been making a 
continuing search for a practical solu- 
tion to the agricultural problem. In this 
continuing search a fundamental ques- 
tion continues to be: what shall we do 
with our farm surpluses and, at the same 
time, maintain a healthy agricultural 
economy? 

A partial answer has been found in the 
development of foreign markets. For 
the fiscal year 1957 our exports of farm 
commodities alone amounted to $4.7 bil- 
lion in value. Of that total nearly four- 
fifths went to countries with whom we 
have trade agreements. 

To be sure, some of our farmers are 
more directly dependent upon exports for 
their products than others. But all farm- 
ers, whatever commodities they may 
raise, have a stake in foreign outlets 
whether or not a single item he produces 
is shipped abroad. Any loss of foreign 
markets forces the producer of the ex- 
port crops to switch to production for 
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the home market. The mere fact that 
production from 1 acre in 5 moves abroad 
takes a great deal of pressure off the 
domestic market and serves to strengthen 
farm prices generally. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of foreign trade to agricul- 
ture. It is important not only to agri- 
culture. It is important to our whole 
national economy. 

In considering this program for the 
elimination of artificial trade barriers 
and the promotion of international 
trade, we might well ask ourselves this 
very simple question: How can you or I 
buy anything unless we have the money 
to pay for it? We cannot. Then let us 
ask ourselves: How can people abroad 
buy anything we have to sell unless they 
have the dollars with which to buy? 
They cannot. How, then, can they get 
dollars unless we bankrupt ourselves and 
them through outright loans and gifts? 

The answer is that in order for peo- 
ple abroad to be able to buy from us we 
must be willing to buy from them. They 
have many things we do not have, but 
we need and want. Critical and strategic 
materials so essential to our industrial 
production is a notable example. From 
abroad we import such things as coffee, 
cocoa, tea, rubber, bananas, and sugar, 
all of which contribute to a higher 
standard of living for all of us. 

The reciprocal trade program is de- 
signed to develop this exchange of 
goods—to enable others to buy what we 
have to sell and, at the same time, pro- 
vide protection to our own manufac- 
turers and farmers from injurious for- 
eign competition. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act has proven its value to 
us, nationally and internationally, and 
it must be extended. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SApLAK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, the 
trade agreements program was origi- 
nated in 1934 by the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, who supported free-trade 
proposals from the time he entered the 
House of Representatives in 1907 through 
his service as Secretary of State. In 
fact, he was largely responsible for the 
imposition of the income tax. He be- 
lieved that such a tax would enable the 
Federal Government to operate without 
the tariff revenues which up to 1913 had 
met most of our fiscal needs. 

Many of the difficulties with our trade 
agreements arise from the fact that they 
have been administered by the State De- 
partment. This program was conceived 
as a device to promote our foreign policy 
objectives rather than in terms of the 
best interests of the consumers and pro- 
ducers in the United States who in the 
last analysis must supply all the tax rev- 
enues to support our foreign policy, 
whatever it may be. 

The trade agreements program origi- 
nated as a device for opening new mar- 
kets to American products by inducing 
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other countries to lower their tariffs and 
other import restrictions in exchange for 
our tariff concessions. 

While real reciprocity was possible 
when only tariffs were negotiated, there 
was no mechanism in the act of 1934 for 
bargaining to eliminate embargoes, quo- 
tas, state purchasing, and other discrim- 
inatory devices used to restrict American 
goods. 

Although the United States obtained 
some concessions in return for its own 
tariff cuts, American duties were not al- 
ways the prime inducements. In some 
cases, foreign nations agreed to negotiate 
on tariffs in order to become eligible for 
foreign aid. 

The truth of the matter is that only 
five other countries have reduced tariffs 
by a higher ratio than the United States. 
Most major trading nations appear to 
have raised their tariffs. The United 
Kingdom, which is next to the United 
States in magnitude of world trade, 
shows a 43 percent increase since 1937. 
France, the third greatest trader, has in- 
creased duty levels by 37 percent. Can- 
ada, fourth ranked in world trade, has 
reduced tariffs by a relatively modest 13 
percent. This, my colleagues, is hardly 
reciprocal. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that 
H. R. 12591 does not fulfill the objectives 
it purports but rather is misleading, and 
deluding, giving very little or no addi- 
tional prospect that relief will be granted 
to domestic industries under escape 
clause procedures. It falls lamentably 
short of giving the encouragement that 
American business is now seeking. 

This bill is much more than a tariff 
bill, It once more deprives Congress of 
its authority and responsibility to regu- 
late our foreign commerce, lodging this 
power back into the hands of the Execu- 
tive. To quote part of the minority 
report to which I have affixed my signa- 
ture, The most firmly established con- 
cept which the Congress imparted to the 
trade agreements legislation in 1934 was 
the principle that the authority would 
be used in such a manner that injury to 
domestic industries would be avoided. 
Now as the executive department once 
more appears before Congress seeking re- 
newal of the authority, the President's 
message for the first time in the 24-year 
history of the Trade Agreements Act fails 
even to pay lip service to that principle, 
and with good reason. The Ways and 
Means Committee has heard a parade 
of witnesses testify as to the injurious 
manner in which the trade agreements 
authority has been exercised.” I would 
like to add that this record has con- 
vinced me that the executive branch has 
consistently let other considerations 
dominate the intent the Congress had 
expressed in enacting the escape clause 
mechanism. Congress intended that 
mechanism to be used by the executive 
branch to grant relief to domestic indus- 
tries who could convince an expert and 
impartial Tariff Commission that they 
had been injured by the excessive im- 
portation of competing commodities. A 
classic example of this is the stainless 
steel flatware case. 

I am particularly interested in the 
stainless steel flatware industry since 50 
percent of the industry is located in my 
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home State of Connecticut. Because 
stainless steel imports had mushroomed 
from 883,000 dozen in 1953 to over 11 
million dozen in 1958, 97 percent of the 
imports coming from Japan, the indus- 
try appealed to the Tariff Commission 
for relief under the escape clause pro- 
vision. The Commission conducted a 
thorough and comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the case and as a result of their 
investigation found that stainless steel 
flatware is being imported into this coun- 
try in such increased quantities as to 
cause serious damage to our domestic 
industries. These imports have caused 
some of the stainless steel plants to lay 
off as many as 50 percent of their work- 
ers. To quote part of the Commission’s 
report, “In face of the competitive ad- 
vantages possessed by foreign producers 
because of their lower wage rates, United 
States manufacturers have been unable 
to turn their operating losses into profits 
and have suffered sharply increased op- 
erating losses due primarily to the great 
increased imports from Japan.” Yet, 
even though the Commission found sub- 
stantial injury in this case, their recom- 
mendations were not observed by the 
President. 

Executive vetoes of Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations have raised the 
executive judgment above the legislative. 
As long as this domination, exercised in 
great part by the Department of State, 
continues, laws of Congress in the field 
of tariffs and trade will be ignored or 
circumvented. 

During the Korean War the State De- 
partment established the International 
Materials Conference. This organiza- 
tion operated with no statutory au- 
thority. It allocated the strategic and 
critical materials of the world to each 
nation on the basis of what it termed 
their “entitlement for consumption.” 

The State of Connecticut, as everyone 
knows, is the center of the copper and 
brass industry. It also has important 
aluminum fabricating facilities. There 
are countless other industries which 
manufacture finished products from 
these basic materials. During the spring 
of 1952 I received numerous complaints 
from my constituents whose jobs were 
sacrificed when the Defense Production 
Act was used to implement the State 
Department policy of allocating scarce 
materials by edict to all countries 
whether or not they were participating 
in the Korean conflict. 

Early in March 1952 the minority 
leader, the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, asked 
me to serve as chairman of a committee 
to study the effects of the International 
Materials Conference on the electrical 
industry. As a result of my study, I in- 
troduced an amendment to the Defense 
Production Act to make it impossible for 
the State Department to use this legisla- 
tion to destroy American industry and 
assist our foreign competitors. Many of 
the newer members are not familiar with 
the debate which took place on this floor 
on this amendment in June of 1952. Al- 
though it was sponsored by a member of 
the minority party and was strongly op- 
posed by the State Department, it was 
adopted on a teller vote—169-102 with 
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strong bipartisan support. This experi- 
ence opened my eyes as nothing else 
could to some of the problems which 
confront American industry from cer- 
tain State Department policies, 

We had become so dependent on for- 
eign production for many basic raw ma- 
terials that we were unable to meet in- 
creased mobilization requirements from 
domestic sources. Furthermore, while 
we were contributing the major effort 
both in money and in manpower to fight 
the Korean War, the State Department 
was more concerned with preserving civ- 
ilian production in other countries which 
were competitive with our own products. 
Although the International Materials 
Conference was initially proposed as a 
means of furthering the war effort, 
strategic materials were actually taken 
from our military stockpile to assist in 
maintaining so-called entitlements for 
consumption to other countries. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. DurHam], an acknowledged au- 
thority on the strategic stockpile pre- 
sented conclusive evidence that our 
security had been imperilled. 

My study of the impact of IMC on 
the electrical industry focused my at- 
tention on the difficulties American 
business was experiencing in obtaining 
copper. However, I had occasion to see 
many instances where IMC activities 
adversely affected other lines of activ- 
ity. For example, the production of 
stainless steel flatware contributes to 
employment in my State. During the 
Korean emergency no nickel whatsoever 
could be used for the production of 
stainless steel for fabrication into such 
articles. However, the International 
Materials Conference allocated nickel 
to other countries which were in a posi- 
tion to sell their products in the Ameri- 
can market during a period when Amer- 
ican production of these articles was vir- 
tually impossible, and they, of course, 
were able to displace American products 
in foreign markets. 

Private American capital expanded 
American production to provide ade- 
quate raw materials to prevent a repe- 
tition of the difficulties experienced 
during the Korean mobilization. Alumi- 
num for aircraft production is a mate- 
rial of great strategic importance. The 
Federal Government encouraged the ex- 
pansion of domestic capacity through 
agreements with producers whereby 
aluminum would be purchased by the 
Federal Government when it could not 
be absorbed by the domestic market for 
a period of years. 

Since 1956 the United States has had 
sufficient producing and fabricating 
capacity to supply all domestic alumi- 
num requirements. With low and con- 
tinuously declining tariffs, however, and 
despite poorer market conditions in the 
United States during 1957, aluminum 
imports not only continued to come in 
but actually increased. As a result, 
since December 1956, domestic pro- 
ducers have been compelled to exercise 
their “put” rights under the Korean 
mobilization expansion contracts. As a 
partial offset to the 222,000 tons of pri- 
mary imports during 1957, the Govern- 
ment consequently purchased that year 
208,000 tons of domestic production un- 
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der these put“ provisions. Since do- 
mestic capacity continues to be sub- 
stantially in excess of market needs, 
every ton of imports adds to the neces- 
sity of exercising these put“ rights 
which amount to 345,000 tons in 1958 
and 197,000 tons in 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, I need not remind the 
committee that these payments to the 
domestic producers are an added burden 
on all American taxpayers. 

The Secretary of Commerce in an 
address delivered in Cleveland on May 16 
said: 

I warn that the American people are sitting 
on a trade-aid time bomb, planted by the 
Kremlin, which—unless handled promptly 
and effectively—could result in severe injury 
to the United States and the Free World. 

If we fail to sense the hazard, we are most 
certainly living in a fool’s paradise. 

I refer to the Soviet economic drive. This 
drive is so new and so cleverly planned that 
few Americans are yet aware of its full sig- 
nificance and its deadly peril. 

Yet—and I choose my words carefully— 
it is more dangerous to this audience of 
young people and businessmen and to all 
other Americans than the atomic missile 
threat. 


Mr. Chairman, this statement is all too 
true, but lowering our tariff barriers does 
not provide an adequate solution to the 
problem. 

During recent months, the pressure of 
Canadian and European aluminum on 
United States markets has become par- 
ticularly serious as a direct result of 
Soviet economic warfare tactics in 
Europe. Until 1955 the Soviet Union 
was a net importer of primary aluminum. 
During that year it began to export 
aluminum to the Free World, and be- 
cause of shortage conditions charged 
whatever the tariff would bear, much 
more than the domestic producers’ prices. 
During 1956 and 1957 Russia increased 
its Free World exports, especially to 
Britain, West Germany and Belgium. 

The volume of Russia’s net exports— 
13,000 tons in 1955, 26,400 tons in 1956, 
and 34,800 tons in 1957—is not as sig- 
nificant as the marketing methods it 
used, Russia offered and sold its alumi- 
num on a market-breaking basis, below 
regular prices, regardless of how low 
they might go and regardless of Russia’s 
own costs. To break the Free World 
price, Russia focused its sales efforts 
principally on the British market, a ma- 
jor link in Aluminum, Ltd.'s worldwide 
market network. This producer has in 
the past accounted for about 70 percent 
of the primary aluminum moving in Free 
World markets. By weakening the Brit- 
ish price, Russia could thus use Alumi- 
num, Ltd.’s worldwide marketing system 
to weaken all Free World aluminum mar- 
kets, including that of the United States. 

These Russian tactics so disrupted the 
British market that Aluminum, Ltd., 
formally requested antidumping action 
by the Government; but there has been 
no response to this request thus far. As 
of April 1, 1958, Aluminum, Ltd., matched 
the Soviet price in Britain by cutting its 
world price, including the United States, 
2 cents a pound. Russia is now again 
cutting below this new low price in ac- 
cord with its market-breaking policy. 

The net effect has been a reduced price 
without any increased sales in all Free 
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World markets, including the United 
States. The Canadian, French, and Nor- 
wegian aluminum displaced in European 
markets by Soviet aluminum is now be- 
ing offered in United States markets at 
depressed prices, further weakening the 
market here. 

The damaging effect of these develop- 
ments is strikingly evident, being timed 
by the Soviet to add impact to the reces- 
sion. The combined effect of these do- 
mestic and foreign developments has 
been to compel domestic aluminum pro- 
ducers to exercise all of their put rights 
at considerable expense to the Govern- 
ment and also to shut down almost a 
third of their productive capacity as well 
as a substantial part of their fabricating 
capacity. 

The State of Connecticut has felt the 
impact of these shutdowns. Neither the 
committee bill nor the antidumping laws 
offer adequate protection against the 
added burden being saddled on the do- 
mestic aluminum industry by the Soviet 
Union, Because we have pioneered and 
advanced the use of aluminum more 
than any other nation has, foreign pro- 
ducers and fabricators turn first to our 
market when they have difficulties in 
their regular market. 

If the time were available, I could pre- 
sent data to show that this same pattern 
has taken place with copper, lead, zinc, 
tungsten, mercury, and countless other 
materials upon which our industrial 
economy depends. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has repeat- 
edly authorized special investigations of 
the shortages of newsprint, nickel, and 
other materials. In each case, we find 
that we are almost completely dependent 
upon foreign sources for these commod- 
ities. We were not confronted with 
newsprint shortages prior to the time 
that we reduced the tariff on this com- 
modity almost to the vanishing point. 
Before reducing tariffs any further, we 
must make sure that we protect every 
industry which may contribute to the 
mobilization base and the strength and 
well-being of the entire Free World. 

My investigation of the International 
Materials Conference clearly showed 
that State Department career personnel 
who had been in the Department for 
many, many years are more concerned 
with the needs of other countries than 
with the maintenance of American in- 
dustry. 

Last fall, it was clearly evident that 
the Congress would not continue any 
tariff program under the direction and 
administration of the State Department. 
The producers and workers of America 
are no longer willing to have their des- 
tinies entrusted to an arm of the Goy- 
ernment, whose primary concern is with 
the economic health and well-being of 
other countries. It has no domestic 
constituency. Accordingly, the support- 
ers of the program transferred the re- 
sponsibility for its administration, at 
least on paper, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

A Cabinet-level Trade Policy Commit- 
tee chaired by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, was established in November 1957. 
Ostensibly, this Committee will advise 
the President on the administration of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 
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When Secretary Weeks, whom I ad- 
mire greatly, testified before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on Monday, 
February 17, he said: 

Recently the President strengthened Com- 
merce's role in trade-agreement matters and 
in foreign economic questions generally by 
creating a Cabinet-Level Trade Policy Com- 
mittee, chaired by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

This Committee, already in operation, di- 
rectly advises the President in the admin- 
istration of the trade-agreements program. 
The recommendations made to the President 
by this Committee, under Commerce leader- 
ship, will include action in escape-clause 
cases. It will guide the direction of GATT 
negotiations and it will be consulted on the 
proposed composition and membership of 
the delegation to the GATT. The Commit- 
tee will review and advise the President upon 
all recommendations of the interdepart- 
mental Trade Agreements Committee, and 
will be consulted in all other situations that 
influence this country's posture in world 
trade. Creation of the Trade Policy Com- 
mittee reflects the fact that our domestic 
economic situation is receiving due weight 
when decisions of international questions 
are taken. 

The very fact that the Secretary of Com- 
merce has been asked by the President to 
present to the Congress the administration's 
trade proposals reveals the increasing re- 
sponsibilities in this field of the Department 
with wide experience and understanding of 
the problems of private industry. (Renewal 
of Trade Agreements Act, hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 85th 
Cong. pt. I, pp. 14-15.) 


Mr. Chairman, I only wish that this 
statement by the Secretary of Commerce 
represented the whole story. Unfortu- 
nately it does not. The State Depart- 
ment will still call the tune on all nego- 
tiations involving trade agreements 
when our representatives go abroad. 

The President’s announcement of the 
new Cabinet Committee was made dur- 
ing the 12th session of the GATT held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on October 17 to 
November 30,1957. The President’s sec- 
ond annual report to the Congress on the 
trade agreements program includes a list 
of the Members of the United States 
delegation. It is significant that the 
chairman and the two vice chairmen of 
the delegation as well as the permanent 
representative were all officials of the 
State Department. The delegation in- 
cluded two Members of the House, one 
from each side of the aisle; three non- 
governmental advisers, one representing 
labor organizations, one agriculture, and 
one industry. There were 23 other mem- 
bers of the delegation—all Government 
employees—who served as advisers. Of 
these 23, 16 were Officials of the State 
Department. Administrations come and 
go, but the faceless bureaucrats remain. 

The veil of secrecy was lifted during 
the hearings by the special Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels 
Economics of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs during the 
83d Congress. The distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the senior 
Senator from Nevada, Senator MALONE, 
address the following request to the then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Mr. Samuel C. Waugh: 

Senator MALONE. Now, we have pointed 
out that the proposals for world trade pre- 
pared by the United States State Department 
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in 1945 was the source for the creation of 
three organizations: First, the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs; second, the In- 
terim Coordinating Committee for Interna- 
tional Commodity Arrangements; and third, 
the United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices. 

I therefore request that you have a thor- 
ough study made of the basic memorandum 
and the drafts of these proposals to estab- 
lish all of the persons who helped prepare 
these proposals, and that you furnish for 
insertion at this point in the record a com- 
plete list of those who helped to draft these 
proposals. Is that a reasonable request, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr. WaucH. We will try to comply with 
it, sir. (Stockpile and Accessibility of Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials to the United 
States in Time of War, Hearings before the 
Special Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Economics of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
83d Cong., pt. 5, p. 35.) 


In due course a statement was pre- 
pared by the Department and filed with 
the subcommittee. It appears on pages 
37 through 45 of part 5 of the subcom- 
mittee hearings. It includes a list of 
the individuals who had participated in 
the negotiations for the establishment 
of the discredited International Trade 
Organization as well as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Mr. Chairman, let me remind the 
members of the committee that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee held exten- 
sive hearings on the Habana Charter 
for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion at the request of former President 
Truman in 1950. The committee re- 
fused to take any action to permit 
United States participation in the ITO. 
Although GATT was established with- 
out Congressional sanction, it is still 
functioning. 

The bill before us once again includes 
the familiar caveat in section 10 which 
provides “that the enactment of this bill 
shall not be construed to determine or 
indicate the approval or disapproval by 
the Congress of the executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Mr. Chairman, 
how many years must elapse before we 
stop this farce? Why do we not face up 
to our responsibility and examine the 
GATT? If it is found wanting, and I 
have no doubt that it will be, then we 
have a sworn duty to disapprove it. 

Mr, Chairman, I have carefully 
studied these Senate hearings which re- 
view the State Department’s activities 
during the period from the end of World 
War II through 1953. This background 
clearly shows that the same individuals 
are attempting to continue a program 
which the Congress refused to accept. 

While hostilities were still in progress, 
a group within the State Department 
prepared a document entitled “Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment.” It was addressed to 
The Peoples of the World. A suggested 
Charter for the International Trade 
Organization was drafted by the State 
Department to implement these pro- 
posals. This draft was considered by a 
Preparatory Committee which met in 
London in October 1946, 

Following the conference in London, a 
further meeting was held in New York 
during January and February, 1947, to 
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develop a revised draft of the charter. 
A further meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee took place in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, in April, 1947, and it was at this 
meeting that the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade was formally estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Chairman, the Habana Charter 
which was rejected by the Congress of 
the United States included chapter IV, 
which is the basis for the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. While we 
have never approved United States par- 
ticipation in the International Trade 
Organization, we continue to proceed as 
though the charter had been approved. 

Mr. Chairman, it is utterly inconceiv- 
able that the State Department bureau- 
crats in their policymaking positions in 
this Republican administration can now 
repudiate all of the work in which they 
played so prominent a part. 

The Congress refused to endorse the 
proposal for an International Trade Or- 
ganization. Even though a special Cab- 
inet Committee, chaired by the Secretary 
of Commerce, has been established, it is 
my firm belief that if we approve this 
legislation the State Department will 
continue to dictate the tariff policies of 
the United States as it has for so many 
years. I believe it is essential that the 
Congress maintain close supervision over 
any program which past experience 
shows will fall into the hands of one who 
is dedicated to a completely free-trade 
philosophy without any regard to the 
needs of the American economy. 

The substitute amendment, which pro- 
vides for a 2-year extension of the Presi- 
dent’s powers, will enable the Congress 
to maintain a continuous review of the 
administration of this program. The 
committee bill would make it impossible 
for us to take any effective action with- 
out mustering a two-thirds majority in 
both Houses to curb these gentlemen. 
This is why they are so anxious to be 
given a free hand to operate without 
effective Congressional control. In turn, 
it explains my support of the Simpson 
substitute amendment, which I hope will 
have the approval of a majority of my 
colleagues. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who 
have administered the laws we enacted 
during the years of the New Deal are still 
calling the tune either in the State De- 
partment or in the GATT at Geneva. 
Because of my experience in studying the 
IMC, I am unwilling to tie the hands not 
only of this Congress but of succeeding 
Congresses, These gentlemen should not 
be allowed to make policies without as- 
suming any responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people for their actions. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. PATTER- 
son]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise in opposition to H. R. 12591 and 
in support of the Simpson amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I further address my- 
self to the subject of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act because so many people in 
the Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut are 
vitally concerned. Concerned justifiably 
because their jobs are involved. It has 
been tragically demonstrated that con- 
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tinuous and unrestricted imports of a 
specific commodity will eventually liqui- 
date the American industry manufactur- 
ing that product. 

A prime example, and one of the most 
typical, is the clock and watch industry. 
Under the meaningless Trade Agree- 
ments Acts we have had in the past, this 
industry has been subjected to a con- 
stantly increasing flood of imports—im- 
ports against which it has no defense. 

Americans are noted for their sense 
of fair play; I think that if every Ameri- 
can was aware of the impossible odds 
faced by these manufacturers and em- 
ployees, there would be no question in 
their mind that the domestic industry 
should receive sufficient protection to at 
least make it a fair battle. 

This protection is necessary, because 
Germany, the source of approximately 
90 percent of all clocks imported into 
this country, pays an average wage of 
only 45 cents per hour in that industry. 
Compare this to the more than $2 per 
hour paid in the Connecticut clock in- 
dustry and it is obvious that we must 
have legislation that will help equalize 
this situation. 

The picture is similar with regard to 

watches. Switzerland, source of about 
95 percent of all watch imports into this 
country, pays 77 cents per hour in that 
industry. This is less than one-third 
of the prevailing wage rate paid in the 
Connecticut watch industry. These very 
basic economic facts are the reason so 
many Connecticut jobs have been sacri- 
ficed. 
Because of these low-wage, no over- 
time-pay, government-subsidized for- 
eign clock and watch industries—the 
American timepiece industry is unable 
to compete. The cost? Forty percent 
of the total jobs in the American clock 
and watch industry. Yes, since 1948, 
there are now 40 percent fewer produc- 
tion employees in American timepiece 
manufacturing plants. 

And this is why, Mr. Chairman, Amer- 
ican workers and American manufac- 
tures are anxious—most anxious—that 
a fair and equitable Trade Agreement 
Act be enacted. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute bill, H. R. 
12676. If the substitute does not pre- 
vail, I shall yote to recommit the com- 
mittee bill, that is, H. R. 12591. 

The need for the substitute bill arises 
from the very aspects of the trade pro- 
gram as it has been administered. 

For one thing, to begin at the top, 
three successive Presidents have given 
solemn assurances tht no domestic in- 
dustry would be jeopardized or seriously 
hurt by the trade-agreements program. 
Mr.. Roosevelt said it, Mr. Truman said 
it, and Mr. Eisenhower has repeated the 
assurance more than once. 

Moving to a little lower level, the State 
Department itself has said time and 
again that if mistakes were made in re- 
ducing our tariffs any injured industry 
would have a remedy in the form of the 

escape clause. Numerous private sup- 
porters of the trade program have also 
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said and are still saying the same thing. 
One of the things that I have not liked 
about the trade program is this very 
inconsistency reflected by the great 
discrepancy that gapes between the 
repeated assurances and actual fact. 
While the President was saying one 
thing, the State Department was doing 
something quite different in administer- 
ing the escape clause. This situation 
will not be corrected by the committee 
bill. The substitute, on the other hand, 
goes to the very heart of the matter. 
In fact, the effort to deal with this un- 
savory situation explains most of the 
Simpson-Davis bill. 

Now let us look at the record for a 
minute, The Tariff Commission itself 
has given a thorough screening of the 
cases brought before it by the different 
industries. It has failed to find the de- 
gree of injury regarded as calling for a 
remedy in over half of the cases filed 
before it. Obviously, no trivial case has 
a chance before the Commission. 

However, of some 60 cases, the Com- 
mission has sent 28 to the President. 
The President since 1950 has accepted 
only 10 of these cases. Among those he 
has failed to put into effect have been 
seven unanimous recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. 

This record belies the assurances given 
by the three Presidents and by the State 
Department and others, Industry does 
not in fact have a remedy as intended 
by Congress and as the executive assur- 
ances would have us believe. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this wide diver- 
gence between assurances and perform- 
ance has had a disastrous effect. 

I say this because on no less than four 
occasions the Congress has undertaken 
to make its will known. It adopted the 
peril point amendment in 1948. In 1951 
it adopted the escape clause. In 1953 
it tightened the escape clause. In 1955 
it again tightened that clause and in 
addition adopted the national security 
amendment. 

It has for several years now been 
borne in upon us unmistakably that so 
long as the power to override the Tariff 
Commission remains in the hands of 
the President; so long as this power is 
only loosely restrained by some minor 
restriction, just so long will the Presi- 
dent as advised by the State Department 
continue to ignore the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Considering that the Commission 
is an arm of the Congress, this means 
a continuing disregard of Congress. 

Here is the very heart of the issue be- 
fore the House today; and it is the dif- 
ference between the committee bill and 
the substitute bill on this point that is 
of crucial importance. 

The committee bill, as distinguished 
from the substitute, presumes through 
what must be considered a mock con- 
cession to bring Congress into the pic- 
ture. I am afraid the proposal is really 
nothing more substantial than a thin 
and transparent smokescreen. It pro- 
vides that any proposed rejection of a 
Tariff Commission recommendation by 
the President will stand unless it is over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. 
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This would place an impossible burden 
on any industry, especially upon any 
small industry, that had 3 in 
obtaining a favorable decision from the 
Tariff Commission. The likelihood of 
obtaining a two-thirds override of the 
President from both Houses of Con- 
gress is not only an impossible burden 
but is not even justified. 

A Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tion is not an act of Congress. Why 
then try to put it on a par with such 
an act? A Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation is no more than an effort to 
carry out an administrative step on be- 
half of Congress by an agency created 
by Congress. The President’s power to 
reject such a decision should never in 
the first place have been given the final- 
ity that it has today. That at least is 
now clear. Had the President shown 
himself more reasonable and had he 
paid more heed to the will of Congress 
as expressed in amendments adopted by 
Congress in past years the proposal in 
the substitute bill might not now be 
necessary. 

Now, having lost point by point the 
previous claims of what the trade agree- 
ments program would be, such as pulling 
us out of the depression of 25 years ago, 
assuring peace of the world and what 
not, the supporters of the program have 
to thank Mr. Khrushchey for his chal- 
lenge to us in foreign trade and the pro- 
posed European common market for 
giving them a new and different talking 
point. 

In point of fact no one knows what 
the Russian challenge amounts to; but 
one thing is sure. The Trade Agree- 
ments Program will not help us to meet 
that challenge. It will in fact tie our 
hands precisely when we need to act 
quickly in order to hold foreign mar- 
kets. We will have to be ready to go 
into State trading and disregard our 
commitments under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, 

I say extend the act at most for 2 
years at this time. This will not tie our 
hands too tightly. Perhaps a 1-year 
extension would be better or no exten- 
sion at all. In any case, the substitute 
bill would not raise any tariffs. It 
would not abrogate any trade agree- 
ment now in effect. It would, however, 
slow down the further reduction of tar- 
iffs and introduce the degree of care 
that should have been exercised before 
now in cutting down our tariffs. It 
would bring back to Congress the degree 
of surveillance of the program that has 
been lacking. 

THE BROAD IMPLICATIONS IN FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members of 
this body to pause a moment and ask 
themselves this question: 

Has our preoccupation with the me- 
chanics of foreign trade legislation, and 
our rapt attention to the technical details 
of peril points, the escape clause, and 
other specifics—important as they are— 
clouded a view of the broader implica- 
tions of this debate? 

Frankly, I suggest that, in our zealous 
concentration on each individual tree, 
— = speak, we may lose sight of the 
orest. 
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It is true, of course, that each and 
every detail merits our meticulous at- 
tention. First, however, it is imperative 
that we establish a framework of refer- 
ence, growing out of our patient and ob- 
jective analysis of historical experience 
and of present and foreseeable condi- 
tions both at home and throughout the 
world. 

If we expect the legislation that is 
ultimately enacted to be honestly realis- 
tic, and a testimony to the virtues of our 
domestic processes, we cannot avoid 
coming to grips with the large consider- 
ations of a world in constant economic 
and political ferment. 

Not that the powerful forces now at 
work around the globe fall within our 
control. Far from it. The flow of hu- 
man events, the emergence of signifi- 
cant trends, the upheavals within tradi- 
tional patterns of behavior, envelope all 
of us, like it or not, recognize it or not. 
We cannot dominate these forces—but 
neither must we surrender to them nor 
turn our backs to them. 

Neither the Congress nor the executive 
branch nor anyone else can presume to 
foretell coming events with surety, nor 
even to interpret present conditions with 
unchallenged exactitude. History teach- 
es us, if nothing else, that while man 
cannot master his environment, he may 
at least adapt effectively to it and draw 
the advantages of prudent decisions 
built upon commonsense assumptions. 

This is precisely the position in which 
we find ourselves today—groping 
through a smokescreen of contemporary 
crises to catch some glimpse of tomor- 
row's problems, reaching out by persis- 
tent observation and appraisal for a 
measure of understanding and insight. 

We recognize, for example, that inter- 
national commerce and, in fact, the sum 
total of relationships between nations 
are shaped and reshaped by the ideo- 
logical tug-of-war between free and to- 
talitarian societies. No other single de- 
velopment has exerted a more profound 
influence upon our times. No higher 
stakes could rest upon the ulitimate out- 
come, 

What have we learned through nearly 
two decades of continuous conflict, of al- 
ternating hot wars and cold wars? Per- 
haps the most significant single lesson is 
that our highest ideals of human liberty 
and opportunity have never confronted a 
more implacable and dangerous foe. 
Communism is inflexibly dedicated to 
the ruthless extermination of every prin- 
ciple held dearest by free men every- 
where. 

This is blunt, harsh, cold reality. It is 
reality painful to perceive and ponder. 
Perhaps this explains why so many indi- 
viduals, and even nations, have thus far 
failed to grasp the fact that their very 
existence depends upon their unbending 
determination to meet force with force, 
and power with power. 

It is deplorable, but true, that our 
costly global efforts to check the spread 
of a dreaded idealogical pestilence must 
yet overcome the inertia, indifference 
and, at times, hostility of the very peo- 
ples whose well-being and freedom we 
are attempting to safeguard. 
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The Communists, never hesitant when 
an opportunity presents itself, have 
seized on the Free World’s uncertainty to 
embark upon a global campaign of eco- 
nomic subversion. Their obvious objec- 
tive: to slice away, one by one, our 
friends and allies, until our policy of 
containment is rendered ineffectual. 

At this very moment, with the Krem- 
lin’s latest vehicle gathering momentum, 
the representatives of COCOM—the 15- 
nation committee which administers the 
Free World's trade embargo on Commu- 
nist countries—are reviewing these stra- 
tegic restrictions with a view toward a 
further relaxation. 

This same topic, we are advised, is 
likely to be placed on the agenda for 
discussion by the President and the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister this week. It is no 
secret that many British businessmen 
are anxious to seek new trade outlets be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Their sentiments 
are shared by commercial interests else- 
where in the Free World, including 
France and Japan. 

Only a few days ago, the Chancellor of 
Austria described us as narrow-minded 
for restricting trade with the Commu- 
nists. Now Khrushchev himself, in a 
typically flamboyant propaganda ges- 
ture, lets the world believe that he is 
ready and willing to promote commercial 
relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union—especially if we give 
him long-term credits. 

Hence, our position is uncomfortable, 
to say the least. On the one hand, the 
administration vigorously espouses freer 
trade and continued overgenerous for- 
eign aid. These steps, we are told, will 
help our own nation and our friends 
abroad, and in the process enhance our 
popularity and prestige. 

On the other hand, we are learning the 
hard way that giving, once begun, must 
be carried ever onward and upward or 
its value recedes. It is not a matter of 
our friends asking us, What have you 
done for us?” but “What have you done 
for us lately, and how much more are 
you going to do?” 

So it is disheartening but not sur- 
prising to find the Austrian Govern- 
ment, to which we have extended over 
$1 billion in outright grants since World 
War II, fuming and fretting and chas- 
tising us because it feels that our narrow- 
minded policy has prevented it from 
selling a steel mill to the Soviet satel- 
lite, Czechoslovakia. 

This lesson—that our idealism is not 
generally shared even by those we call 
friend and whom we have most helped— 
is nearly as difficult and painful to di- 
gest as the lesson of communism’s dedi- 
cation to our own destruction. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the leg- 
islation reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, H. R. 12591, fails to 
furnish the single most essential element 
still missing from our foreign policy— 
inspired and inspiring leadership. 

By this I mean the kind of dynamic, 
imaginative leadership which will re- 
store muscle and backbone to the waver- 
ing posture of the Free World; which 
will attract the uncommitted nations to 
the cause of liberty—and which will 
bear down hard on the few greedy gov- 
ernments that line their pockets with 
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American dollars while lining their 
council chambers with fellow travelers 
and Communist sympathizers. 

The alternative to H. R. 12591, of 
course, is H. R. 12676. Mr. Chairman, 
H. R. 12676 does not purport to solve 
the long-range foreign economic prob- 
lems of the United States. Its sponsors 
do not claim it would. I think they will 
agree that H. R. 12676 constitutes, in- 
stead, a stopgap measure ‘to extend the 
trade agreements program for 2 years, 
while our Nation carefully appraises de- 
velopments in a world of turmoil and 
unrest, 

There is absolutely no precedent or 
justification for a 5-year extension. 
Furthermore, what appears to be a 
5-year proposal could actually stretch 
across 10 years if the administration 
decided to restrain its bargaining au- 
thority until just prior to the expiration 
date in 1963. 

By this device, the administration— 
headed by a President whose identity is 
yet unknown—could order yearly tariff 
reductions from 1963 until 1968, or 5 
years after the enabling statute itself 
had expired. 

This is exactly the kind or rigid, dog- 
matic policy we must avoid at all costs, 
There are no occult qualities of pre- 
science in the executive branch, no more 
than there is in the Congress. There 
is no way of knowing what new problems 
will confront our. Nation, or our highly 
competitive industries—such as tung oil, 
hardboard, and fishing—5 years from 
now or 10 years from now. 

The administration’s proposals, in my 
way of thinking, refiect unsound policy. 
Enactment of such legislation would 
rank on a par with the foolhardy course 
we have followed since World War II. 
In the postwar years we have distrib- 
uted upward of $60 billion in foreign 
aid. 

At present we are spending $6 billion 
a year through Mutual Security, the 
Export-Import Bank, the Development 
Loan Fund, surplus crop disposal, and 
other handout activities. 

I ask, have we purchased respect? 
Have we bought popularity? Or loyalty? 
Or prestige? At least in 1945 we were 
acknowledged saviors of freedom, hav- 
ing rescued a large part of the world 
from the clutches of tyranny. But that 
hard-won glitter has long since worn 
off. The question asked of us today is, 
to repeat: “What have you done for us 
lately?” 

The answer, I need not point out to 
you, is “Plenty!” We have done, are 
still doing, and will continue to do a 
great deal for other countries. That 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. The 
outstanding problem before this Con- 
gress is not how much we are doing, but 
how effectively it is being done and how 
well it will serve the security interests of 
the Free World if a nuclear showdown 
develops. 

Just as I have doubted through the 
years that our foreign aid would return 
commensurate dividends, so do I seri- 
ously doubt that continuation of free- 
wheeling foreign trade practices is help- 
ing to build up our own economy or the 
economies of our trading partners 
abroad, 
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For 24 years we have persistently 
sought to encourage the flow of interna- 
tional trade by, as the saying goes, set- 
ting a good example. We have reduced 
our tariff by two-thirds, we have sparked 
the organization of the international 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—and all the while we have urged 
others to play the game under the same 
set of rules. 

At this late stage, it has become evi- 
dent to many of us that we have been 
trying to light a candle in a windstorm. 
Once more, the lesson is a painful one, 
and slow to be learned. 

For, in spite of our ambitious efforts 
and noble intentions, we have witnessed 
the simultaneous rebirth of mercantil- 
ism on a worldwide scale. Spurred on 
by the rise of nationalism in new and 
old nations alike, 20th century mercan- 
tilism has emerged in the shape of 
formidable, sometimes ingenious, trade 
restricting mechanisms. Almost every 
conceivable form of direct and indirect 
regulation has become imbedded in the 
present structure of international com- 
merce. 

I suggest, however, that these obstacles 
to trade lack singular importance of 
their own. They are simply the visible 
symptoms of a commercial malady af- 
flicting nations around the globe—a 
malady not only high in incidence but 
amazingly resistant to remedies once the 
body politic is infected. 

Nothing that we have attempted or 
accomplished through our own trade 
agreements program, or through the 
supranational auspices of the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, has 
halted the epidemic. Nor is there any 
indication that such measures will be 
any more effective in the future. 

This is a rational conclusion, solidly 
anchored to the facts of record. It is 
only upon such facts, such realities, that 
we should strive to rebuild our interna- 
tional relationships, political as well as 
commercial. 

Equally well rooted are the facts be- 
hind this conclusion: 

It would be folly to adopt a doctri- 
naire approach to impending problems 
associated with the European common 
market, when it remains doubtful that 
the common market will mature in the 
way its sponsors first foresaw. 

Many issues must be resolved before 
the common market can ever become 
operational. Not the least of these is- 
sues has risen out of the current crisis 
in France. Is there any individual in 
the Federal Government who can, or 
even claim to, foretell with accuracy 
what position the De Gaulle regime will 
assume toward the common market? I 
am confident there is not. 

France has already hinted that she 
may not be able to honor her commit- 
ments to the common market, at least 
not immediately. There is, in fact, con- 
siderable speculation that the French 
will be forced to curtail their imports 
for an indefinite period, in order to con- 
serve their financial resources to meet 
domestic emergencies. 

Let me quote a press dispatch from 
Paris, dated June 1: 

Uncertainty over the future of France has 
cast a darkening cloud across the bright new 
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plans for European economic unification in 
which she is scheduled to play a major part. 

But it appears doubtful whether France 
will be in any condition to carry out her 
commitments as scheduled. Whether this 
will cause a delay in implementation of the 
agreement generally, or whether the other 
community members would proceed without 
France is highly uncertain, 

The unpredictability of what is likely to 
happen in France is such that abrogation 
of the agreement under a radically changed 
regime cannot be ruled out. 


Meanwhile, Great Britain is once more 
generating discussion of a free-trade 
area far more extensive than the six- 
nation common market. The British 
are restive in the hiatus forced upon 
Western Europe negotiators by the 
French upheaval, Even before France’s 
political difficulties erupted, she and the 
British were unable to see eye to eye on 
the proposed free-trade area. 

I could continue speculating for hours 
about the course of French politics, 
about the common market and free- 
trade area, and about the prospects for 
eventual European federation, based 
upon the outcome of economic integra- 
tion. ‘The point is, it would be specula- 
tion, nothing more. I would not be so 
presumptuous as to ask this body to 
enact far-reaching legislation based 
upon my speculations. 

Yet, is that not exactly what the ad- 
ministration has done in urging ap- 
proval of H. R. 12591? 

I hold other serious doubts about the 
administration’s proposals. It appears 
to me that the alternate bill, H. R. 12676, 
is far more realistic legislation, and po- 
tentially far more responsive to the 
shifting currents of world commerce 
today and in the years ahead. 

Perhaps more significant, H. R. 12676 
reflects awareness of new thresholds to 
be crossed in our own national economic 
progress. For the tempo of the tech- 
nological revolution so recently launched 
is certain to quicken. As the miracles 
of the laboratory multiply, new products 
will evolve and new industries develop. 

Stimulating the technological revolu- 
tion, both here and abroad, will be the 
rapid growth of the world’s population. 
Our own Nation is growing at the rate 
of some 3 million citizens annually. By 
1975, a brief generation from now, our 
population will have expanded to more 
than 225 million, if the present rate of 
increase continues, 

Birth rates elsewhere in the world 
parallel, and sometimes surpass, our 
own. The population boom in underde- 
veloped countries promises explosive po- 
litical and economic problems in the 
years just ahead. Many of these nations 
are already preparing to meet the crisis 
by redoubling their efforts to industrial- 
ize; for they realize that in no other 
way will they be able to feed and clothe 
and shelter and provide employment for 
millions of new inhabitants. 

In this emergency, these nations need 
assistance. They have come to us for 
this assistance. We have responded, 
after a fashion. A recent study by a 
private research foundation discloses 
that in 11 years, from 1945 to 1956, less 
than a fifth of our total foreign aid out- 
lay was channeled to underdeveloped 
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nations, and a third of that went for 
relief work. 

Mr. Chairman, it goes without saying 
that I cannot exactly qualify as an advo- 
cate of foreign aid. But I say this: If 
we are going to do it, let us do it right. 
Let us do it effectively. Let us send our 
tax dollars, if we must send them any- 
where, to the people who need them 
most. 

In this same vein, I suggest that we 
reappraise our trade agreements pro- 
gram to determine just who is collecting 
the lion’s share of benefits. By and 
large, it is not the underdeveloped na- 
tions, whose primary exports are usually 
raw materials which we import duty- 
free or under nominal tariffs. 

The climbing share of manufactured 
products bears eloquent witness to the 
impact of the trade agreements program. 
Consider these statistics: 

In 1953 our imports of crude materials 
were valued at $2.6 billion; by 1957 these 
imports had risen to almost $3.2 billion, 
a gain of less than 25 percent. On the 
other hand, our imports of finished 
manufactures rose a staggering 60 per- 
cent, from $2.2 billion to more than $3.5 
billion. 

Clearly, the biggest beneficiaries of 
our open-handed trade policy are other 
industrialized nations. The anomaly in 
this situation shows a double edge. 
First, our own import-vulnerable indus- 
tries are buffeted by intensified foreign 
competition; second, even our exporting 
industries must cope with increased 
competition in third markets. 

Mr. Chairman, if our long-range objec- 
tive is to gradually but relentlessly re- 
place our import-vulnerable industries 
with other industries holding a monop- 
olistic competitive advantage, then I can 
think of no better way to accomplish it 
than to continue our present course and 
extend the trade agreements program. 
And why limit it to 5 years? Why not 
25 years? Or 50 years? That should be 
more than enough time to see us 
through the total transition. 

But if we come to our senses, and 
realize in time that many industries 
now distressed by imports are indispen- 
sable to our economy and to our national 
security, then we will discard the con- 
troversial legislation to which we have 
clung so stubbornly for 24 years and re- 
place it with equitable legislation bal- 
ancing the well-being of our own indus- 
tries and jobholders with the interests 
of our trading partners. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly, Mr. 
Chairman, that I consider the Congress 
responsible for making this important 
decision. Not the President; not the 
State Department; not the giant cor- 
porations with subsidiaries scattered 
throughout the world; and not the in- 
dustries which seek safeguards against 
more import damage, either. Congress, 
and Congress alone, bears the responsi- 
bility. 

Time and time again it has been called 
to the attention of the Congress that 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
of the United States set forth in un- 
equivocal terms that: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imports, and excises— 
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And furthermore— 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 


This, in my way of thinking, is clear- 
cut language. I discern no area of pos- 
sible doubt or misinterpretation. The 
language authored by our illustrious 
forefathers, the patriots who fought and 
bled and died for a new nation and a 
new way of life, constitute a mandate 
to each succeeding Congress, and the 
85th is no exception. 

No, our responsibility is undeniable. 
No amount of wishful thinking and 
fence-straddling polemics will permit 
us, in sound conscience, to avoid this 
constitutional injunction. 

In this context, I urge all Members to 
join in ridding this body of the shackles 
of unsound and unjustified legislation, in 
restoring to the Congress its rightful and 
ordained responsibility and prerogatives, 
and in offering the American people and 
the friends of America a judicious law 
manifesting our fidelity to cherished 
principles of economic progress. 

Mr. REED, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 92] 
Ashmore Fisher Morris 
Auchincloss Garmatz Morrison 
Baker Granahan Philbin 
Barden Gregory Powell 
Barrett Griffiths Radwan 
Blatnik Gwinn Riley 
Blitch Hale Rivers 
Breeding Healey Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Jenkins 
Burdick Kearney Shelley 
Celler Kilburn Shuford 
Christopher Kluczynski Sieminski 
Clark Knutson Smith, Miss. 
Coudert Lafore Spence 
Denton Lankford Steed 
Dies LeCompte Taylor 
Diggs Loser Thompson, La. 
Dorn, N. Y. Machrowicz Willis 
Engle Magnuson Zelenko 
Farbstein 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
þill H. R. 12591, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 362 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Knox]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to our distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I desire to announce, 
after consultation with the leaders on 
both sides, it has been decided that the 
House will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
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Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I share 
with the vast majority of the American 
people a sincere and abiding admiration 
of the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. His responsible 
leadership has enhanced the dignity and 
prestige of the Nation’s highest office. 

It would constitute a serious breach of 
policy and error of judgment if the Con- 
gress were to deny to the President the 
authority to negotiate any trade agree- 
ments. This authority should, how- 
ever, be extended to coincide approxi- 
mately with the remainder of the Presi- 
dent's term in office. 

That is why I urge prompt enactment 
of the substitute, H. R. 12676, introduced 
by our colleague from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Simpson]. This measure grants the 
President reasonable authority to enter 
into trade agreements. At the same 
time, this legislation corrects certain 
basic administrative defects produced 
over the years by State Department's 
domination of our foreign trade policy. 

My recommendations are predicted 
upon a series of compelling considera- 
tions. 

First, no Congress should consider it- 
self justified to bind several future Con- 
gresses to controversial statutes. As 
originally proposed, this 11th extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
would not expire until 1963, in the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress. 

There is absolutely no precedent for 
such a step. In 10 extensions covering 
21 years, the act has never been renewed 
for more than 3 years, and 5 of the last 
6 extensions have covered 1 or 2 years, 
indicating not only awareness of the 
controversial nature of the act itself but 
of the fast-changing conditions of world 
commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, I make no secret of 
my vast confidence in the incumbent 
President. I cannot, in good conscience, 
express such confidence in a future 
President whose identity is unknown. 
Yet we are asked to grant this unknown 
individual far-reaching powers in areas 
of vital concern to countless American 
industries and jobholders. 

Congress, in exercising its constitu- 
tional responsibility to regulate the Na- 
tion’s foreign commerce, should guaran- 
tee the opportunity for further critical 
review of our foreign-trade law when 
the leadership of the executive branch 
passes into other hands. 

Neither this Congress, nor any Con- 
gress, nor anyone else, can presume to 
foretell the prevailing attitudes and pol- 
icies of a future, still unidentified ad- 
ministration. 

This point, in fact, seems so indis- 
putable that we must look elsewhere for 
the reasons behind the proposed 5-year 
extension. In this connection we fre- 
quently hear mentioned the European 
e community, or common mar- 

et. 

But here, again, the emphasis in our 
policy should be directed toward flex- 
ibility. Recent events in Europe have 
underscored the fluctuating nature of 
conditions there. France already has 
served notice that it may not be able 
to meet its commitments to the common 
market. 
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Furthermore, how does our insistence 
on German reunification correlate with 
the State Department’s support of a 
rigid, 5-year policy geared to the for- 
mation and workability of the common 
market? It seems clear that if Germany 
is reunified, the common-market mech- 
ea probably would require wholesale 


n. 

Still in a state of fiux are negotiations 
for a European free-trade area, tenta- 
tively embracing the 17 members of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. ‘The boundaries of the 
free-trade area, if it develops, would 
overlap the common market. So here 
is another potential problem to be con- 
sidered. 

Great Britain will almost surely hold 
national elections by 1960. The results 
are unknown today. West Germany, 
too, faces a national election in 1960. 
Again, there may be a change in na- 
tional leadership. 

As we draw these international con- 
siderations into focus, it becomes evi- 
dent that the world of 1963 will be far 
different from the world of 1958 or even 
the world of 1960. 

What is more, our own ability to pre- 
dict accurately the trend of national 
and international conditions in years to 
come remains in serious doubt. For 
example, the State Department actively 
promotes a 5-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. But the State 
Department, if we can accept the find- 
ings of C. L. Sulzberger, distinguished 
international analyst for the New York 
Times, has missed the boat more than 
once on shorter range developments, in- 
cluding the ascension of General de 
Gaulle. 

Mr. Sulzberger, in a dispatch from 
Paris on June 2, tells how only the 
Soviet, Polish, Italian, and Turkish am- 
bassadors correctly called the turn on 
General de Gaulle’s return to power. 
Until the beginning of May 1958, Amer- 
ican diplomats, to quote Mr. Sulzberger, 
“were selling de Gaulle short.” 

To make matters worse, this wayward 
guesswork followed on the heels of a 
similar error by the State Department, 
which had assumed up to the final min- 
utes that the European Defense Com- 
munity would be ratified by the French 
Assembly. Instead, the French As- 
sembly killed EDC. 

So, as Mr. Sulzberger points out, the 
State Department guessed wrong on the 
two most significant occurrences in 
France since World War II. 

It is no less than pertinent to point 
out that the State Department, in advo- 
cating 5 more years for the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, is guessing again. 
Rightly or wrongly, no one can say at 
this moment, 

However, it would seem to be a gamble 
of dangerous dimensions to commit our- 
selves to a rigid course of action for 5 
years. In my opinion, a 2-year extension 
would better serve our interests by pro- 
viding a later reassessment of condi- 
tions here and abroad in the light of 
changes that are certain to take place. 

There will be many changes right 
here at home. Our population in 1960 
probably will have reached 180 million. 
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New industries will have sprung up, keep- 
ing pace with technological innovations. 
Significantly, in that year the Nation will 
elect a new administration, as President 
Eisenhower will be unable to succeed 
himself. 

There will be challenges in 1960, as 
well. Millions of new jobs will have to 
be found. First, however, our economy 
must recover from serious setbacks, 
gather fresh momentum, and tackle new 
problems as they arrive. And there will 
be no shortage of problems. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 11676 offers the 
Nation a positive, forthright policy con- 
sistent with foreseeable conditions, while 
avoiding the dangers of long-term guess- 
work. As human beings, the policy- 
makers in the State Department are fal- 
lible, just as Members of Congress are. 
We owe it to ourselves, and to the Na- 
tion, to avoid costly and embarrassing 
errors of judgment whenever possible. 

Admittedly, foreign policy in all its 
aspects is a calculated risk. So oppor- 
tunities to minimize the risk, at no 
danger to ourselves or our friends, should 
not be overlooked. H. R. 12676 repre- 
sents such an opportunity and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to read 
into the Recor a letter from the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, AFL-CIO, Veneer Workers 
Local 3168, Escanaba, Mich. The letter 
follows: 

Dear Sm: I am writing this letter in be- 
half of the membership of Veneer Workers’ 
Local 3168, but at the same time I feel that 
I could well be speaking for the entire 
laboring force of the veneer and plywood 
industry. 

For a period of time now, perhaps 2 to 3 
years, we the hourly workers have noticed a 
gradual decline in the number of our mem- 
bership who are able to hold steady employ- 
ment. This gradual decline in employment 
in the vener and plywood industry has now 
reached such proportions that it has become 
acute. The membership of our brother- 
hood in its search to secure employment for 
our fellow members have been constantly 
confronted with the same situation in our 
meetings with management. That situa- 
tion being that the domestic manufacturer 
is fast becoming unable to compete on the 
open market with the cheap imports of for- 
eign plywoods. A number of veneer and 
plywood plants in our area have closed com- 
pletely and liquidated their holdings. The 
tragic result in these cases is self-evident. 
I believe that a great portion of these plants 
in the veneer and plywood industry are, for 
the most part, located in comparatively 
small communities and the impact of this 
drastic decline in employment is therefore 
felt a great deal more. Through our meet- 
ings with representatives of our brother- 
hood we find that layoffs in the industry 
have reached proportions of 50 percent and 
more, which have been traced directly to 
these cheap imports. 

The membership of our brotherhood 
knowing that you are ever interested in the 
welfare of the voting public would greatly 
appreciate any consideration that you 
might have for our plight, 

Fraternally yours, 
JOSEPH WINTERS, 
President, Veneer Workers’. Local 3168. 
ESCAN ABA, MICH. 


I should like also to include a tele- 
gram from the chairman of the Glad- 
stone, Mich., Board of Tax Review and 
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one from the Escanaba, Mich., Chamber 
of Commerce. They follow: 
Congressman Vicror KNox, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. G.: 

Over 500 skilled veneer and plywood em- 
ployees in this city rapidly approaching 
termination of unemployment benefits. 
Impossible to estimate how many woods 
workers and pieceworkers are also jobless 
all due to the flood of veneer imports at 
prices beneath domestic costs. We cannot 
tax our producers and collect ad valorum 
taxes when our key local industry is being 
sacrificed. We earnestly request that our 
economy be protected by imposition of re- 
quested quotas. We find ourselves unable 
to levy taxes on this industry on any equita- 
ble basis when continued unbridled imports 
are causing inventories to increase and en- 
tire operations to face obsolescence, 

Respectfully, 
B. H. SKELLENGER, 
Chairman, Gladstone Board of Tax 
Review. 
Hon. VICTOR KNOX, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The increase of veneer imports at prices 
beneath domestic costs has resulted in over 
250 skilled veneer and plywood employees in 
Delta County losing employment. Many 
woods workers and pieceworkers also af- 
fected by this unemployment. We urgently 
request our economy be protected by fur- 
nishing quotas asked. The increase in 
veneer imports is causing inventories to in- 
crease and the entire operation of our 
veneer industry to face a shutdown. This 
is in direct opposition to your efforts to 
stem the present trend toward unemploy- 
ment throughout the country. Further we 
beg you to return control of tariff to Tariff 
Commission with any overruling at decision 
of Congress. Thank you for your coopera- 
tion. 

ESCANABA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


These present clear evidence of injury 
to the great plywood industry of our Na- 
tion. These are additional compelling 
reasons that I support H. R. 12676 intro- 
duced by my colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

May I once again urge each Member 
of Congress to take a keen and lasting 
look at the injury to American industry 
through the heavy imports of Japanese 
plywood that is directly responsible for 
the gradual increase of unemployment 
in my district and throughout the United 
States where the plywood industry is 
located. 

I once again urge prompt enactment 
of H. R. 12676 to bring relief to Ameri- 
can industry. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
LMr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the highest regard and esteem for the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Simpson], who addressed you earlier 
this afternoon. He made a splendid ar- 
gument in sustaining his side of the 
question now before us. I, therefore, 
deeply regret that what I am about to 
say is not entirely in conformity with 
his views. Our thinking, as a rule, has 
been very much alike on important leg- 
islative matters. 

I am satisfied that the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is in 
the best interests of American agricul- 
ture. More and more people, including 
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the thousands of farmers engaged in 
agriculture, are beginning to realize 
trade’s increasing impact on our econ- 
omy, its close relationship to the eco- 
nomic power of free nations, and its 
potential might in providing America 
with some of the national security 
strength necessary for survival in a 
Communist-threatened world. 

Iowa is a typical agricultural State— 
in fact, Iowa is the leading agricultural 
State in the Nation today. Therefore, I 
shall take Iowa as an example to show 
how foreign trade contributes greatly to 
the welfare of the people in the agricul- 
tural areas of this country. Iowa people, 
like people in other agricultural areas, 
prosper if trade expands and are hurt if 
trade contracts. They participate in the 
benefits of United States exports to for- 
eign countries. Incidentally, we have no 
unemployment problem in Iowa other 
than seasonal. Iowa is one of the bright 
spots in our economy today. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, about 340,000 persons in the 
State of Iowa work gn farms. Along 
with other United States farmers, they 
have a definite interest in our exports of 
some $4 billion worth of American farm 
products each year. Their proportionate 
share of these exports in the 1956-57 
marketing year was some $184 million of 
which $70 million was attributable to 
livestock products and $63 million was 
attributable to soybeans. 

Some 105,130 Iowa employees—about 
64 percent of all persons engaged in 
manufacturing in the State and approxi- 
mately 16 percent of all persons em- 
ployed in the State—are in firms falling 
in four major manufacturing classifica- 
tions: Food and kindred products, ma- 
chinery—except electrical—printing and 
publishing, and electrical machinery. 
Iowa’s proportionate share in United 
States exports of these four industry 
groups amounted to $103.8 million in 
1956. 

This is only part of the picture. Estab- 
lishments in these industry groups sell 
directly in foreign trade. Their products 
are known and prized abroad so that the 
value to them of export markets is direct 
and great. Many others produce com- 
modities which are on a national export 
basis and therefore they benefit indi- 
rectly from international trade. 

In addition, there is the share in ex- 
ports of factories not included in the 
four major manufacturing classifications 
having a $103.8 million share, They are 
manufacturers of transportation equip- 
ment, rubber tires, pens and mechanical 
pencils, fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, and 
other products, some of whom also have 
direct export interests. 

About 425,000 persons in the State are 
in such industries as construction, pub- 
lic utilities, trade, banking, real estate, 
insurance, and public administration. 
Their participation in the benefits of ex- 
ports derives mainly from the fact that 
among the patrons to whom they sell 
their products and services are the firms 
producing the movable goods that enter 
international trade. In addition, they 
derive an extra benefit to the extent that 
they handle international economic 
transactions which pass through the 
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district: Telephone traffic, transporta- 
tion, financing, and the like. 

The people of Iowa also benefit sub- 
stantially from United States imports. 
Imported flavorings, extracts, and other 
food products, imported minerals and 
other raw materials, and imported com- 
modities of a finished and semifinished 
nature, enable Iowa manufacturers to 
produce better products at a lower cost 
and Iowa residents to enjoy better living 
than might otherwise be obtained. The 
net effect of imports on the economy of 
Iowa is overwhelmingly favorable. 

Were it not for exports, American 
agriculture literally would smother in its 
own production. Sixty million acres of 
cropland—1 out of every 5—produce for 
export. The large flow of agricultural 
products to customers overseas not only 
provides additional farm income but also 
eases the pressure of supplies on the do- 
mestic market and strengthens prices. 
Last year we exported agricultural com- 
modities of the value of $4.7 billion, the 
highest record in our history. 

In the 1956-57 marketing year, we 
exported nearly one-half of our tallow, 
one-fifth of our lard, more than one- 
third of our soybeans, about one-seventh 
of the feed grains sold by farmers, and 
large amounts of poultry and products 
and dairy products. Each of these is 
important to Iowa. 

Lard and tallow, as byproducts of our 
expanding livestock economy, are ex- 
pected to continue in heavy surplus in 
the domestic market. Our efficient and 
expanding soybean production is heavily 
dependent upon export outlets. A grow- 
ing livestock industry in foreign coun- 
tries is expected to provide a good de- 
mand for our surplus feed grains. For- 
eign countries are expected to continue 
to be a major outlet for the large quanti- 
ties of dairy products bought under the 
price-support program. 

In terms of the 1956-57 national ex- 
port total, the proportionate share of 
exports in the State of Iowa was over 
$70 million for livestock and products 
excluding dairy and poultry—the import 
proportionate share amounted to $65 
million—$63 million for soybeans, more 
than $41 million for corn, $8 million for 
dairy products, and over $2 million for 
poultry and products. 

Like all parts of America, Iowa also is 
an importer of agricultural products— 
but these are largely tropical or semi- 
tropical products not grown here, like 
coffee, tea, spices, bananas, and so forth. 
In addition, there are some imports of 
competing specialty livestock products, 
often of fancy grade and higher in price, 
In balance, however, exports of such 
products exceed imports, 

This, then, is the importance of this 
legislation to the State of Iowa. Now a 
look at the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa, which I have the honor to 
represent. My District is predominantly 
agricultural. The product of some 60 
million acres of our Nation’s farms is 
exported each year. Loss or serious cur- 
tailment of this export market would be 
extraordinarily serious for Iowa. We 
cannot expect to have an export market 
if we do not import. And, as consum- 
ers, we benefit from being able to buy 
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some types of goods more cheaply than 
otherwise, and other types of goods 
which without imports would not be 
available at all. 

If we look at our total national agri- 
cultural exports and consider that the 
farmers of my Congressional District 
share proportionately in that export 
trade, as, in effect, they of course do, 
then we can say that in the crop year 
1956-57 my District exported the follow- 
ing quantities of goods: 


Livestock and products $11, 800, 000 
Senn 10, 600, 000 
6 rare cance see d 6, 500, 000 
Dairy products 800, 000 

Su o EEN SEES 29, 700, 000 


Often it makes more sense to reduce 
big figures of this nature to a per capita 
basis. In terms of the total population 
of my District of about 300,000, this 
means that $100 came to each man, 
woman, and child because of export 
trade in agricultural products. If we 
consider only the 40,000 people who 
work on farms, then each farm worker 
derived $740 of his yearly income from 
the fact that we could export farm 
goods. This is an important and signifi- 
cant amount; without this export mar- 
ket our farmers would be in serious 
trouble. The impact on the economy of 
my District of the additional $740 which 
each agricultural worker receives be- 
cause of foreign trade is widespread. 

But it is not only agriculture in my 
District which is affected by foreign 
trade. The food industry, notably meat 
packing plants, are important employers 
in my district. About 48 percent of our 
national production of inedible tallow 
and grease is exported. About 22 per- 
cent of our lard goes abroad. Workers 
in the meatpacking plants obviously 
have a major interest in seeing that 
foreigners are able to buy our goods. 

I should mention also the commercial 
livestock feed producers in the district. 
Employees of these plants benefit not 
only from direct exports of prepared 
animal feeds, which in 1956 amounted, 
nationally, to almost $29 million, but 
also indirectly from the export of meat 
products and byproducts. 

In addition to exports of soybean cake 
for feed, soybean oil exports in 1957 
came to 330 million pounds, worth $53 
million, a substantial portion of total 
domestic production. It is estimated 
that a fifth of the income to workers 
processing soybeans comes from exports. 
As the reverse side of the coin, other food 
industries in the district are dependent 
on imports. 

The machinery industry is also im- 
portant in the district. They benefit 
from an improved domestic market re- 
sulting from exports. Other Eighth 
District manufacturers export directly. 
Still others produce types of machinery 
which, for the Nation as a whole, are 
exported and they thus derive benefits 
from improved competitive conditions. 
Concrete pipe machines, greasing ap- 
paratus, hydraulic valves, wind electric 
powerplants, machine tools, and power 
mowers are some examples. 

Again, the other side of this picture 
is that almost all these companies are 
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dependent upon imports of certain ma- 
terials not available in this country. 
Steel alloys are made from imported 
manganese, chrome, nickel, and cobalt. 
Industrial diamonds, natural rubber, and 
asbestos come from abroad. 

But it is to agriculture that I return 
as the most important single field of 
economic activity in my District—agri- 
culture and the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. I could site to you statistics on 
the enormous increases which have been 
registered in our agricultural exports in 
recent years. Let me also say that all 
the farm organizations, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Grange and Farmers Union all 
are in support of the reciprocal trade 
program. 

I grant that many of the agricultural 
exports were made by the Government., 
But, I ask you, where would we be if we 
had not had the trade program to en- 
able foreigners to increase their sales to 
us, earn more dollars, and pay for at 
least a part of the agricultural exports? 
Would we have had to give it all away? 

I should like to stress that I consider 
export assistance of any kind as a tempo- 
rary measure; that, in contrast, the re- 
ciprocal trade program is a fundamen- 
tal, long-range, sense-making approach 
to effecting economic readjustments. 
The American farmer wants to stand on 
his own feet. I am firmly convinced 
that in many areas American agricul- 
tural production is the most efficient in 
the world and that in the long run 
American farm products can effectively 
compete on world markets. They can- 
not compete if foreign countries, in re- 
taliation against retreat on our part, 
raise tariffs or otherwise restrict trade. 
It is absolutely essential that we push 
ahead with our entire program looking 
toward trade liberalization to enable our 
farm products to find sound export 
markets, 

Considerable progress has been made 
under the trade agreements program in 
making it easier for our farmers to ex- 
port. Some 90 percent of soybean ex- 
ports, 80 percent of cotton exports, and 
75 percent of unmanufactured tobacco 
move abroad under trade agreement 
concessions. But more progress can and 
must be made. 

I might note that there is a very close 
relationship between agricultural com- 
modities. Cotton and tobacco are not 
produced in my District. Yet loss of ex- 
port markets for cotton and tobacco 
would release land that might produce 
products competitive with those pro- 
duced in my District. Thus it is a mat- 
ter of very genuine interest to me that 
cotton and tobacco, as well as soybeans, 
maintain their export markets. 

There seems to be no slightest question 
but that those with an interest in Ameri- 
can agriculture must support the re- 
ciprocal trade program. And, for my 
part, I cannot see but how the program, 
carefully administered to avoid injury, 
must aid industry. Certainly and clear- 
ly it aids the consumer. 

The administration’s bill as reported 
by the committee is well constructed 
legislation which should enable the pro- 
gram to be carried forward in a positive 
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and successful manner. The alterna- 
tive bill, H. R. 12676, is so drawn that 
it would effectively stop all progress on 
the program. 

For instance, the provision relating 
to section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is rather serious. It would 
permit any interested party to apply to 
the Tariff Commission—which would 
make an immediate investigation— 
whenever he decides that an article or 
articles were being imported into the 
United States in such quantities as to 
interfere with any program or operation 
under the Soil Conservation Act, Public 
Law 320, or any other program admin- 
istered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with respect to any agricultural 
commodity or product thereof. The 
Tariff Commission would report to the 
President the results of its investigation 
and the President shall impose the du- 
ties or quotas prescribed by the bill. 
The articles may be described “by phys- 
ical qualities, value, or use, or upon such 
other basis as it shall determine. Such 
designations shall be sufficiently broad 
to prevent evasion and may include any 
form, combination, mixture, or source in 
which the article or articles may ap- 
pear.” This language presumably would 
include as subject to import control any 
product which contained in any quan- 
tity or in any form a commodity cov- 
ered by section 22. Thus, the compass 
of this section would be vastly expanded, 
even though it would not afford any 
greater assistance to the farming com- 
munity, which is already protected by 
the present provisions of section 22. It 
would instead extend aid to food or other 
agricultural product processors and, to 
an unknown degree, other manufactur- 
ers who use some agricultural product 
in some form, and whose proper avenue, 
when they are injured by imports, is the 
escape clause. 

In summary, this provision means 
that any private party may undertake 
to initiate action to protect the Treasury 
of the United States from the conse- 
quences of imports under article 22 of 
the AAA. The procedures outlined 
eliminate for all practical purposes any 
Presidential discretion either in the de- 
termination of the facts or of the action 
necessary to be taken. 

Mr, REED. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

H. R. 12591 VITAL TO NATION 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation we have been debating for 
the past 2 days is of vital concern to all 
of us. I am certain every Member of 
Congress wants to support a bil which 
is in the best. interests of our Nation in 
the field of world trade. 

This has been a subject to which I 
have given considerable attention be- 
cause of my keen feeling toward the 
many industrial concerns in my own Dis- 
trict which are affected both by imports 
and exports. 

I have supported the extension of Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements since coming 
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to Congress. But if has not been a 
pleasant, nor simple task for me to cast 
my vote in favor of this legislation each 
time it has been brought before the 
House. 

There has been concerted opposition 
to this legislation through the years 
from groups in my District—fine, up- 
standing organizations I might point 
out—and it is not easy to continually 
eppose what these people believe to be 
right. 

Although I may appear to these peo- 
ple—many of whom are close friends— 
to have a closed mind on this subject, I 
want to make this assurance, that my 
decision has been reached only after 
very thorough consideration of all the 
issues. 

I believe the new provisions, particu- 
larly those that strengthen the peril 
point and the escape clause, will cer- 
tainly give additional protection for our 
local industries. 

We all are concerned with the welfare 
of the industries of our country and we 
have a deep interest in those that are 
affected by our trade programs. At the 
same time we must take into considera- 
tion the effect of this legislation on our 
Nation as a whole and its future relation- 
ship with those nations which are our 
friendly allies and in whom there is 
mutual trade dependence. 

Protection of both our home indus- 
tries and our extensive trade program is 
a worthy goal. It is a goal which we will 
more nearly fulfill through passage of 
this legislation. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the new provisions concerning the peril 
point and escape clause offer the pro- 
tection our home industries need. I 
would like to refer to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means report— 
House Report No. 1761—on the changes 
which I think will be helpful. 

The committee report reads as follows 
concerning these points: 

The peril-point provisions of the existing 
legislation are amended by the bill by ex- 
tending from 120 days to 6 months the period 
which the Tariff Commission has, after its 
receipt of the lists of possible negotiating 
items, to complete its peril-point reports. 

The purpose of this amendment of the 
peril-point provisions is to permit the Com- 
mission to make more extensive investiga- 
tions in connection with its peril-point 
responsibilities. 

The bill also amends the peril-point pro- 
visions to direct the Tariff Commission, as 
the present legislation does not, to institute 
an escape-clause investigation automatically 
whenever it finds in a peril-point investiga- 
tion that more restrictive customs treatment 
is required to avoid serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. The purpose of this 
amendment is to provide for a more expedi- 
tious determination of whether escape- 
clause action is needed. Since in peril- 
point investigations, including hearings, at- 
tention is focused principally on the effect 
of possible decreases in rates of duty, it is 
appropriate to have a separate expeditious 
investigation based on the escape-clause 
criteria, before escape-clause action is taken 
increasing rates of duty. 

Under this new provision, whenever a ma- 
jority of Tariff Commissioners, or half the 
Tariff Commissioners and the President, 
agree on a peril point calling for increased 
tariff restrictions, an escape-clause investi- 
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gation shall be instituted automatically. 
This assures that there may be no loss of 
time in proceeding toward a determination 
on a basis which will, if necessary, permit 
action by the United States. Although the 
President may still negotiate the indicated 
increases, together with compensatory ad- 
justments, the possibility of escape-clause 
action, which international agreements per- 
mit without prior concurrence, will thus be 
assured, if needed, in the event agreement 
with another country on the increase proves 
impracticable. * * * 

In keeping with its report on H. R. 1 in 
1955, the committee has kept the matter of 
administration of the escape clause under 
close study and as a result has decided to 
propose additional amendments to existing 
legislation with a view to making the 
escape-clause procedure more effective. 

First, your committee recommends in 
sections 6 and 7 of this bill that machinery 
be provided whereby Congress may review 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission 
which are disapproved by the President in 
whole or in part. Under the bill, if the 
Congress decides as a result of such review 
that action recommended by the Tariff 
Commission should be put into effect, such 
action takes effect in the event that Con- 
gress adopts a concurrent resolution by a 
two-thirds yote in both Houses, approving 
the action recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. * * * The bill contains a com- 
mittee amendment to section 7 (a) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
which makes it clear that organizations or 
groups of employees can file an application 
for an escape-clause investigation, This 
amendment is aimed at removing any doubt 
that employee organizations or groups of 
workers who are or have been employed in 
a particular industry are qualified to make 
application for escape-clause investigations 
even though management does not join in 
the application. * * * 

In order to assure the Tariff Commission 
access to all necessary and pertinent infor- 
mation and to expedite escape-clause and 
peril-point investigations by the Commis- 
sion, the bill provides, under another new 
provision, that the Tariff Commission be 
given the power of subpena, in connection 
with its responsibilities under the trade 
agreements and other legislation, similar to 
that which it has with respect to its 
responsibilities under the Tariff Act of 
1980. * * > 

Whereas under existing legislation the 
Tariff Commission is allowed 9 months to 
complete an escape-clause investigation and 
report to the President, the committee has 
included in this bill a reduction of that time 
limit to 6 months with a view to expediting 
any relief which might be found necessary 
and appropriate as a result of the investiga- 
tion. * * © 

In an escape-clause application involving 
& product bound on the free list, the Presi- 
dent's authority to grant relief is now limited 
to establishment of an import quota, because 
the existing law forbids transfer by the 
President of articles from the free list to the 
dutiable list, and vice versa. Recognizing 
the inflexibility and the other disadvantages 
inherent in the use of quotas in international 
trade, your committee’s bill expands relief 
measures for industry by granting the Presi- 
dent authority in escape-clause cases to im- 
pose a rate of duty up to 50 percent ad 
valorem upon a free-list item which has been 
bound in a trade agreement. Accordingly, it 
will be appropriate for the Tariff Commission 
to recommend such action if it finds it 
necessary to prevent or remedy serious injury. 

The committee bill also permits duty in- 
creases on dutiable items up to 50 percent 
above the July 1, 1934, level—a change from 
the present base date of January 1, 1945. 
This measure also will help avoid use of 
quotas. 
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I am convinced H. R. 12591 will give 
us the protection we desire, and yet will 
not hamper our trade program. My in- 
terests are in people, in their jobs, and 
in their continuing to work at their jobs. 
But I do not want to place myself in a 
position of supporting a measure provid- 
ing immediate but only temporary relief. 
This type of action most certainly would 
lead to the dissolution of many other 
industries through the loss of opportu- 
nities to export. 

If we move to protect our industry 
here, but fail to view the overall picture 
and swing over to the protectionist side, 
we will destroy many more industries 
than we can help. Raising our tariffs 
can only be a temporary expedient. In 
bringing special advantage to a few, we 
could wreck many more exporting in- 
dustries and create chaotic conditions in 
our entire economy. 

The Simpson bill does not provide the 
answer to the trade problems of the 
future. If I thought so, I would give it 
my wholehearted support. But I believe 
the Simpson bill in truth is retrogres- 
sive. It could well lead to the erection 
of trade barriers, which in turn could 
mark not only the end of our great trade 
program, but could have a disastrous ef- 
fect on the family of free nations which 
today stands together to meet the on- 
slaughts of communism. Our actions in 
considering extension of the trade agree- 
ments must be viewed in the light of 
future events. 

I know of nothing that would be more 
effective in forcing into the Communist 
bloc the nations upon which we now 
depend for trade than to pass legisla- 
tion which would have the effect of de- 
stroying our trade agreements with 
them, 

We are at the crossroads of decision 
again. We must determine whether to 
extend this vital program or to substi- 
tute a program which, to my mind, will 
isolate this Nation from the rest of the 
world. Our economic world leadership 
will falter if we begin to follow a de- 
fensive trade policy in opposition to the 
broader trade principles outlined by the 
President in his request for a renewal of 
this program, 

The President has posed a challenge 
to Congress to take a giant step and put 
our trade policy on the offensive as 
never before. Shall we bury our heads 
in the sand, and ignore the realities of 
a world that demands forthrightness and 
leadership as never before? 

Or shall we meet this new challenge 
and continue a liberal trade policy which 
will create a climate of optimism that 
can stimulate increased economic ac- 
tivity to satisfy the world’s needs for 
trade and investment? 

As the committee report stated: “If 
the United States is to continue to lead 
the free nations to a more secure peace 
and a better world, it cannot afford to 
take economic measures in disregard of 
its own interest and of the interest of 
nations associated with it.“ 

I do not believe we solve anything by 
putting up the protectionist curtain 
other than to abdicate our position of 
leadership in the Free World. 
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I cannot follow any course other than 
support of this vital program. Without 
this program, we will lay open a new 
avenue to the Soviet Union in which it 
can carry on its intensive campaign 
against the Free World. Continuation of 
the trade program through passage of 
H. R. 12591 will be a forceful reitera- 
tion to the nations of the world that we 
are not only interested in the welfare of 
all mankind, but that we are backing up 
that interest with effective action. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill reported out of the 
Ways and Means Committee. In this 
period when we have tense relations 
with a large part of the world it would, 
in my opinion, bring economic disaster 
to fail to continue our trade relations 
through this pending measure. 

The bill reported provides a larger de- 
gree of protection for American indus- 
tries than the expiring bill, and I believe 
it can be passed with our own economic 
interests protected. Indeed, in this leg- 
islation the President could, if he be- 
lieved advisable, boost tariffs 50 percent 
higher than the Hawley-Smoot rates. 

The bill continues the President’s 
power to reject a Tariff Commission re- 
port, but it also provides the right of 
Congress, through a two-thirds vote, to 
override the President. That change has 
been derided as valueless; but, if there 
is any denial of relief which hurts an in- 
dustry, it can be effective to appeal to 
the Congress. 

May I at this time read a letter I have 
received today from the President of the 
United States: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, June 10, 1958. 
The Honorable JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jon: In response to your inquiry as 
to my attitude concerning H. R. 12676, it is 
my opinion that if this substitute should 
prevail, the reciprocal trade program would 
be irreparably damaged. It contains pro- 
visions which would nullify for all prac- 
tical purposes the operation of the act. I 
could enumerate these provisions, but I un- 
derstand that an analysis of them has been 
made available to the Members of the House, 
who can readily comprehend their disas- 
trous effect on this program. 

It is my earnest wish that the House 
adopts without change (either by motion 
to recommit or otherwise) the bill reported 
to the Ways and Means Committee. That 
bill will best serve the interest of Ameri- 
can industry and the well-being of the Free 
World. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicutr D. EISENHOWER, 


_I do not believe the industries which 
are suffering today will be materially af- 
fected through this measure. In the 
first place it will have no effect on 
treaties already entered into. They stand 
as they have been agreed upon. In the 
second place, no further treaties are 
contemplated until the European com- 
mon market is set up. That is at least 2 
or 3 years away; and the legislation does 
give more opportunity for relief to af- 
fected industries than the present law. 

Any real remedy, or any real help to 
industry must come either from legisla- 
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tion not before us today or not contem- 
plated at this time to be brought before 
us, or from the executive department. 

The views expressed in the amend- 
ments suggested cannot become law, as 
that would require a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses to overcome a Presidential 
veto, which I am sure would be the re- 
sult. No one believed that could be 
accomplished. We have in the commit- 
tee bill the same opportunity of relief 
for specific cases. 

In these days tariff rates do not pro- 
vide protection, generally speaking, no 
matter how high they are placed. Quota 
agreements are the only real remedy 
for an industry seriously affected; and I 
have confidence that the Secretary of 
Commerce, upon whose advice the Presi- 
dent will largely lean, can be counted 
upon to support vigorously any industry, 
seriously affected. 

We must, of course, give our full 
thought to the industries that have been 
affected adversely in the last few years. 
This must be a major concern of the 
Government and certainly we should 
have sufficient intelligence to shield those 
workers from harm. It is a problem that 
requires study and action. 

Finally, there is our position in world 
trade to maintain. Over four million 
jobs in the United States are threatened 
if our foreign-trade opportunities van- 
ish. And tne purchasing power of these 
people cannot be underestimated by the 
industries who may feel they suffer harm 
from the legislation, because the pur- 
chasing power of four million families is 
very helpful to any industry, no matter 
where it is located. Then we have the 
question of the Free World. It is a prob- 
lem that requires the most careful con- 
sideration. Unless we have cooperation 
in this world, unless we can give and take 
we will eventually find ourselves outcasts 
in world trade. 

For these reasons, I believe, as does the 
President, that it would be undesirable 
to adopt the proposed amendment, and 
that, for the best interest of every indus- 
try in this country and certainly for the 
best interest of 170 million people that 
we pass this bill as reported out of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, first I would like to say that 
I appreciate the courtesy in every single 
instance that has been extended to me 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I do 
not know of a person in this House or 
anywhere in the country whom I admire 
more than I do the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Likewise, I have the highest regard 
for my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED], and 
my distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Suvpson], both of whom have 
been very courteous, fair, and nonparti- 
san in this debate. 
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Mr. Chairman, I get tired of hearing 
people all over this great country of ours 
and particularly here in this House talk 
about communism as an excuse to cir- 
cumvent the Constitution of the United 
States. I honestly believe this: During 
the 10 years I have been here Commu- 
nist Russia in those 10 years has made 
a good start toward dictating the do- 
mestic economic policy of this great 
country of ours. I know they already 
largely dictate the international policy 
of these United States. I took an oath 
here in this well to uphold, support, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States, not a constitution of the so-called 
Free World but the Constitution of your 
country and my country. My only obli- 
gation in addition to that Constitution 
is to the sovereign people, 325,000, whom 
I represent. 

Adam Smith in the year 1776, while he 
was professor of moral philosophy at the 
University of Glasgow in Scotland, ad- 
vanced a limited—and I say limited 
advisedly—free-trade theory in his book 
The Wealth of Nations. Alexander 
Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, Monroe, and many of the 
Founding Fathers of this country ob- 
tained a copy of that book in the early 
history of our country. They were in- 
fluenced by the free-trade theory of Dr. 
Smith, professor of moral philosophy at 
the University of Glasgow. They also 
recognized that Smith was not an abso- 
lute free trader. Alexander Hamilton 
and the great founder of our party, 
Thomas Jefferson, modified the so-called 
general theories of Adam Smith about 
free trade and heeded his warnings con- 
cerning agriculture and defense. They 
saw the necessity of creating some in- 
dustry in this country as a means of 
national defense. 

John C. Calhoun was mentioned here 
on the floor a few moments ago. Yes; 
I was born not far from where John C. 
Calhoun was born and I am happy to 
represent his old District in the Congress 
of the United States. Need I remind 
you today that John C. Calhoun intro- 
duced one of the first bills in this Con- 
gress to offer relief to growing American 
industry in the form of a realistic tar- 
iff. I am thankful that he did because 
it helped this country to start on the 
road to becoming an industrial giant. 

It is true that John C. Calhoun later 
on adopted a free-trade theory since he 
envisioned an agricultural economy for 
the South. But today the South is not 
solely agricultural. I have talked with 
many military strategists and they at- 
tribute that to the defeat of the Con- 
federate States during the great War of 
Secession. John C. Calhoun in following 
his free-trade theory to the extreme, 
buying manufactured goods from Eng- 
land and western Europe and selling 
agricultural products to western Europe, 
condemned the Confederacy from a mili- 
tary standpoint of defeat. The Confed- 
eracy had simply become a victim of free 
trade. We stuck to agriculture and 
bought all our manufactured goods in 
Europe. We therefore did not develop 
any industry. It was easy for the North 
to blockade the South, cut us off from 
Europe and wait for the inevitable re- 
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sult. America under this 5-year ex- 
tension could become too dependent on 
foreign sources of supply. I honestly 
believe today that under this free-trade 
theory, under this one-world philosophy 
America can be cut off from essential 
industry by the overwhelming Russian 
submarine force. Member after Member 
gets up in this well and talks about the 
Free World instead of the people whom 
he or she represents, and the Constitu- 
tion of our country. Listen. America 
has been in three world wars; America, 
the heart and core of the Free World. 
Now, if anything happens to the heart 
and core of the Free World, all of the 
Free World will collapse, and it seems to 
me that all the Communists have to do 
today is to start a riot in South America, 
is to make a move in Syria, or to invite 
Nasser to Moscow, and then somebody 
will get up in the United States of Amer- 
ica and say “Oh, we have to have freer 
trade; we have to represent the people of 
the world and not the people of the 
United States.” Members of the Com- 
mittee, that is the surest way that I know 
of for the defeat of this great palladium 
of liberty. Our domestic foreign policy 
is predicated on what Russia thinks and 
does. We should act here in this body 
for America, Russia notwithstanding. 

The American Legion this year—and 
I am proud to say that I am a Legion- 
naire—adopted a resolution at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., unanimously, during its 
executive committee meeting April 30 to 
May 2, in which a resolution for the 
first time in the 39-year history of the 
American Legion was adopted advocat- 
ing some relief for the defense industries 
of this country and unanimously opposed 
a 5-year extension of the present agree- 
ments. Why? Because as men who 
served overseas they know the conditions 
in Southeast Asia where they fought, 
and in Europe where they fought, and 
they know that if we move the defense 
industries of this country and sources 
of our defense capacity, as is being done 
today, close to the periphery of Russia, 
in easy reach of the Red army, in easy 
reach of guided missiles and the Red 
air force, that when the Red army 
moves out to grab these industries the 
Free World will fall like a stack of cards. 
I say to you today that America is in 
great danger. 

What about this free-trade philoso- 
phy? You know, the American people 
at the grassroots are beginning to wake 
up. Just the other day, in the great 
State of Pennsylvania, they repudiated 
the one-world, free-trade philosophy ad- 
vanced by Harold Stassen. And I say 
this, too, that one of the greatest men 
it has been my privilege to know, in addi- 
tion to our distinguished Speaker sitting 
here, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN], and our former distinguished 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARTIN], since coming to 
Washington in 1947 straight from the 
Air Force in Western Europe, has been 
the late great immortal Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio. Bob Taft repudiated the one- 
world, free-trade theory of Charles Taft, 
his own brother, and, I am reliably in- 
formed, voted the Democratic ticket for 
Governor of Ohio. Mr. Charles Taft is 
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out over this country today attacking me 
and others because we happen to believe 
in the Constitution of this country, and 
I happen to represent the people of the 
great State of South Carolina, who still 
believe we should stand by the Constitu- 
tion and represent America first. Oh, 
yes, my friends, that is the committee 
that jumped on the great Senator Rus- 
SELL, from Georgia. I am glad to see the 
Georgia Members on the floor standing 
by the Constitution, as always. This 
Committee, headed by this motion-pic- 
ture executive, Eric Johnston, jumped on 
Senator RUSSELL for a speech he made in 
Hollywood, Fla. Oh, my friends, they 
want us to legislate here for the Free 
World. Senator RUSSELL really needs no 
defense. He is an American and knows 
how to defend America; a fine constitu- 
tional lawyer who realizes that all battles 
do not take place on bloody fields, but 
many occur in legislative halls. Senator 
RussELL is well aware that a strong 
America is the best way to defend the 
Free World—and in the cold war of to- 
day America’s strength is in its fully em- 
ployed labor, in its better than break- 
even farms, and in its diverse industries. 
The free traders and theorists want us to 
legislate here at every whim of the dicta- 
torship in Moscow. All Russia has to do 
to get legislation passed here is to criti- 
cize America, to criticize the tariff, to 
criticize this Congress, and we will have 
men rushing into this well trying to 
change the Constitution of your country 
and my country. The Constitution plain- 
ly states that the power to regulate trade 
and tariffs is in the hands of Congress. 

Oh, they talk about the farmers. Iam 
one of the few dirt farmers in this House. 
I have never had any occupation other 
than public office and the time I served in 
the Armed Forces, except between the 
plow handles. I am a member of the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau. How can 
I conscientiously tell the farmer on one 
side of the road, at Route 1, Greenwood, 
S. C., where I live, that I am going to 
vote for him the most. absolute quota 
known to man, you cannot ship any 
wheat into America to amount to any- 
thing, you cannot ship any cotton into 
this country—they have the most abso- 
lute protection that I know of—and then 
how am I going to tell the textile worker 
on the other side, my neighbor, that his 
job is expendable, that his job is open to 
the low-wage countries of Southeast 
Asia? What kind of a Congressman 
would they think their Congressman is 
from the Third South Carolina District? 

I am going to be fair to the farmer 
and I am going to offer him some relief. 
But likewise, I am going to stand by 
that textile man who uses 80 percent of 
the cotton grown in the United States 
of America. The best friend of the 
cotton and wheat farmers of the United 
States is the American working man and 
American industry who purchase his ag- 
ricultural products. 

Mr. Chairman, they talk about low- 
wage imports. I want to say to my 
friends over here from the great city 
of Detroit that in 5 years time under a 
5-year extension of reciprocal trade, 
when Ford and General Motors and 
Chrysler and all the rest of them com- 
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plete their plants in Brazil, when they 
finish their great expansion program 
overseas and start bringing these cars 
back into America, they will be follow- 
ing me into this well, if it is not too late, 
advocating some relief. There will be 
mass unemployment in Detroit if we 
extend the administration bill for 5 
years. 

I saw in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port not long ago where last year 57 
percent of the automobiles imported into 
Brazil in 1957 were from the United 
States of America. In 4 years they will 
not import a single car from America 
because of the expansion program of 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors. Oh, 
my friends, it is easy for capital to 
move overseas, but it is difficult for the 
working man to sacrifice his independ- 
ence which is unrestrictably tied to his 
job. It is gone to the man, woman, or 
child, mark you, child, in foreign coun- 
tries—perhaps forever. 

Let me say to our Speaker that this 
is really an attack on the great program 
that he and some of his colleagues 
passed in 1936. Why was the wage and 
hour law passed? So as to equalize 
the situation in America, so that inter- 
state commerce, going from one State to 
another in this great country, would be 
under the same minimum wage and 
maximum hours provisions. Social se- 
curity; unemployment insurance; laws 
against child labor—Mr. Chairman, this 
is an attack on this great progressive 
legislation that took 100 years to put 
on the statute books of this country. 

Oh, my friends, they are going over- 
seas to circumvent our labor laws. Let 
me tell you this. If I were to go down 
to the State Department today to get 
an appointment for a man in the textile 
business in my State who wanted to 
fire 5,000 or 10,000 employees, they 
would help him go to India, a doubtful 
country, a neutral country, or he would 
be in Indonesia, in 48 hours. 

I have seen this happen. I know what 
I am talking about. In 48 hours they 
would get his passport and he would be 
met in India or Indonesia? He would be 
met by the point-4 people with bushel 
baskets of American dollars. There is 
free electricity, free water, and the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing him a profit. 
There are no taxes to be paid and cheap 
labor for as low as 9 cents an hour. Oh, 
my friends, where is this great country of 
ours going? 

What about tobacco? I have heard a 
lot about tobacco. Let us take the to- 
bacco-growing industry, as we find it in 
Rhodesia. The average Rhodesian 
farmer can grow 65 acres of tobacco. 
The government offers him the in- 
centive of no taxes whatsoever on the 
land, if he will just grow more tobacco. 
But, in America where tobacco origi- 
nated and where we used to sell all of it 
abroad in the colonial days, the aver- 
age tobacco acreage is 4½ acres, and 
it is getting less all the time. 

Turkey offers its tobacco farmers the 
incentive of not having to pay any in- 
come tax. There are no income taxes 
whatsoever if they will just grow more 
tobacco. The Philippines have a duty 
on American tobacco of 60c per pound. 
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Where are we going? We are con- 
demning the farmers of our country to 
a state of servitude from this time forth. 
Price supports will not save our Ameri- 
can farmers. You can give them a 
dollar a pound for cotton and you can 
give them a dollar a pound for tobacco, 
but if you do not let the American 
farmer grow more than 1 or 2 acres 
of tobacco, how is he going to send his 
children to college and how is he going 
to buy the automobiles from Detroit? 
They cannot even buy them today. But, 
let me tell you gentlemen from Michi- 
gan—I see the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Rasaut]—let me tell you I am 
not going to buy one of those foreign 
cars. I am going to buy a car made in 
America. Maybe I am wrong. Maybe I 
am too American. But, I want to stand 
up for the people of Michigan because 
I know how the boys from Michigan 
stood by me on the western front in 
World War II. They are Americans 
and their jobs are not expendable. If 
we are going to defend and protect the 
Free World, let us continue to be the 
arsenal of democracy. Detroit is more 
essential than a plant in Germany or 
India even for their protection. Do you 
know what Mussolini is reported as hav- 
ing said about this body? He said: 

The American Congress is a bunch of par- 
Hamentary charlatans. 


Hitler agreed with him. But, I do not 
have to tell you that I do not agree with 
either one of them. This is the greatest 
body that has.ever been created by man 
and it is my privilege to serve in this 
body. But if we are to continue in the 
great tradition of our creators we must 
not continue to turn our power over to 
the Executive. If we do we may become 
an American Reichstag—a pawn in the 
hands of the Executive. Do we not have 
confidence in ourselves? I think you 
know more about your Districts and I 
think you know more about foreign af- 
fairs than the theorists in the State 
Department. Most of the Members of 
this Congress served abroad in World 
War I and World War I or the Korean 
war. I think you know more about for- 
eign affairs than any so-called expert in 
the Department of State, and you cer- 
tainly know more about the Constitution 
and about your own Congressional Dis- 
tricts and about this great country. Let 
us stand up today for America. Vote 
for what you think is right and not for 
the interest of some dictator abroad 
who could, and if expediency suggests, 
nationalize these industries and these 
plants that Ford and General Motors 
and all the rest of them are going to 
build over there. Let us protect inde- 
pendent oil, it is essential to national 
defense. May I say to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], whom I admire, let us save 
this oil industry because oil could be 
nationalized in the Near East overnight. 
All of the heads of these governments 
are would-be dictators. I honestly and 
sincerely believe that all of the strings 
are being pulled by some sinister forces 
across the seas in the hope that America 
would react in a certain way—and 
knowing that we are going to react as 
we have—not for America—not to keep 
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America strong and not to keep America 
the arsenal of democracy, but to scatter 
our strength and our goods all over the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, of course I am going 
to vote for the Simpson substitute. It is 
the same as the bills that many of us 
have introduced. It is a reciprocal- 
trade bill. It is a bill for mutually ad- 
vantageous, reciprocal trade for the 
other country and also for America. I 
have heard very little about America 
here. I have heard a lot about com- 
munism and our so-called allies. Let 
me remind you that this is a crucial 
hour. If anything happens to the econ- 
omy of America heaven help the Free 
World. They will be at the mercy of 
Soviet Russia. The only way for me to 
save the Free World is to vote to make 
America strong by saving American la- 
bor and American industry. 

In the next 5 years America will take 
the road to freedom, to real world lead- 
ership, or we will become weak and im- 
potent. Our domestic economy should 
not be leveled downward. If it is, the 
healthy economy of our country will be 
destroyed. The Simpson bill is the only 
answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] has expired. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, a certain 
amount of exaggeration and misrepre- 
sentation, I suppose, is inevitable in 
every heated debate. But it does seem 
to me that some of the proponents of 
the committee bill have gone beyond 
permissible limits in misrepresenting 
those of us who are seeking reasonable 
modification of the sweeping delegation 
of authority in the pending legislation. 

I feel that some of these misrepre- 
sentations should be corrected before the 
record is closed. Following are some of 
the erroneous allegations that have been 
made in the course of the debate and 
my own answer to them: 

First. It has been alleged that this 
is a fight between those who believe in 
international trade and those who be- 
lieve we can live unto ourselves alone 
and wish to cut our country off from 
the rest of the world. 

The answer to this allegation is 

simply that it is not so. There may be 
some Members of this body who adyo- 
cate that but if so I do not know who 
they are. I am satisfied that the over- 
whelming majority of those who sup- 
port the substitute bill favor and ad- 
vocate an expanding volume of inter- 
national trade. This is my 
own position. I favor trading with the 
world on a sound and fair reciprocal 
basis. 
Second. Then it has been alleged that 
this is a fight between those who urge 
the elimination of trade barriers and 
restrictions and those who would erect 
a high tariff wall around our country 
in an effort to prevent imports from 
entering. 
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This is another erroneous or false al- 
legation that cannot be supported by 
the facts. Both bills—the committee 
bill and the proposed substitute—do 
provide authority to increase duties; 
but neither bill proposes any raises in 
current tariff levels. There is not a 
single suggestion in the substitute pro- 
posal which can fairly be construed as 
contemplating increases in tariff rates. 

Third. It has been alleged that the 
proposed substitute bill would scuttle 
the trade agreements program and 
cause a drying up of international 
trade. 

This allegation is specifically denied. 
There is not even the slightest sugges- 
tion in the substitute bill that trade 
agreements should be discontinued or 
curtailed. And there is absolutely 
nothing in it that would affect in the 
slightest degree any existing trade 
agreement. On the contrary, the sub- 
stitute proposal contemplates a con- 
tinuation of that program. 

Fourth. It has been alleged that if the 
committee bill is not enacted foreign 
countries will not have the dollars they 
need to buy American-made goods. 

That allegation is also untrue and is 
denied. Foreign countries acquire dol- 
lars from a variety of sources: United 
States foreign aid, GI and tourist spend- 
ing, private investments, and by receipts 
from exports. 

In 1957, for example, dollars obtained 
from exports to the United States paid 
for only 67 percent of our exports. 
Therefore, one-third of all of our exports 
last year were paid for by dollars from 
sources other than exports to this coun- 
try. 

Moreover, more than 50 percent of our 
imports—the exact percentage being 
variously estimated from 50 to 6626 per- 
cent—enter this country duty-free and 
are not affected in the slightest degree by 
existing tariffs. Therefore, less than 
one-third of our imports have anything 
whatsoever to do with the problem of ac- 
quiring dollar balances by foreign coun- 
tries from exports to this country. 

In addition, the record shows that for- 
eign-made goods have no difficulty pene- 
trating our country over current tariffs 
which are, in fact, extremely low in com- 
parison with existing tariffs in other 
countries of the world. The only proof 
required to support this statement is to 
cite the fact that we are currently im- 
porting about $10 billion worth of for- 
eign-made products each year and exist- 
ing tariffs would seem therefore to pre- 
sent little difficulty for foreign producers 
who wish to sell their goods in the mar- 
kets of the United States. 

Fifth. It has been alleged that the tex- 
tile industry cannot be as hard hit from 
imports as contended because textile im- 
ports amount to only 3 percent of domes- 
tic production. 

This allegation is unsound for the very 
simple reason that textile mills do not 
produce just one single type of cloth. 
The textile industry is actually a group of 
many different industries producing hun- 
dreds of different types of fabrics. 

The allegation can be disposed of sim- 
ply by citing the fact that in recent years 
foreign-made goods have taken over 70 
percent of the domestic velveteen mar- 
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ket—not just 3 percent of it but 70 per- 
cent of it. And foreign producers have 
taken over 48 percent of the gingham 
business in the United States—not 3 
percent of it but 48 percent of it. 

But, it is alleged, the domestic mills 
that have been producing velveteens and 
ginghams should diversify and shift over 
to some other textile product. Now, that 
is a bright suggestion. In effect it pro- 
poses that we surrender the domestic 
market for velveteens and ginghams and 
leave these fields to foreign producers. 
That suggestion does not appeal to the 
people who have been engaged for years 
in the production of velveteens and ging- 
hams in my District. They feel that they 
should have a reasonable chance to con- 
tinue in the fields where their experience 
lies and that they should have a reason- 
able chance to compete with foreign- 
made velveteens and ginghams in our 
own market, and I might add that I 
agree with them. 

Moreover, a shift from velveteens and 
ginghams is not as easy as it sounds in 
theory. Such action would have a dis- 
turbing influence on the market for other 
textile products and many of these fields 
are already overcrowded as it is. The 
industry is highly competitive and ex- 
tremely sensitive. What incentive is 
there for a long-established gingham or 
velveteen firm to incur the heavy ex- 
pense. that would be required to shift 
over to some other textile product which 
tomorrow may become as vulnerable a 
target for foreign producers as velveteens 
and ginghams have been in the past? 

Sixth. But it is alleged that since we 
export more textiles than we import, the 
balance is in favor of the domestic in- 
dustry and it should be satisfied. 

That, too, is a fallacious argument. 
The United States textile industry is the 
largest and most diversified producer of 
textiles in the world. Some of the other 
countries of the world are also large pro- 
ducers of textiles; but some of the other 
countries produce only limited quantities 
of textiles or none at all. The United 
States textile industry does not expect to 
export textiles in substantial amounts to 
major producing textile countries 
abroad; but it does feel that it should 
have the right to compete in the textile 
markets of those countries that are not 
heavy producers of textiles. 

It is just as logical for the United 
States to be a major exporter of textiles 
as it is for Cuba to be a major exporter 
of sugar. Other sugar-producing coun- 
tries do not expect to export sugar to 
Cuba and no one is suggesting that Cuba 
import sugar when it produces more 
sugar than is required for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Seventh. It has been alleged that 
those who favor the proposed substitute 
represent selfish interests who are indif- 
eon to the welfare of the whole coun- 

ry. 

This allegation I also deny categori- 
cally. The substitute bill does not seek 
to impose higher tariffs. It simply rec- 


ognizes the fact that, after 25 years of 
persistent slashing of tariffs—which has 
progressed to the point where we are 
one of the lowest tariff countries of the 
world and approximately two-thirds of 
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all imports into this country enter duty- 
free—the opportunities for further tariff 
cutting are exceedingly limited. The 
committee bill would authorize addi- 
tional tariff cuts amounting to 25 per- 
cent whereas the substitute bill would 
limit the additional cuts to 10 percent. 

These are just a few of the fallacious 
arguments that have been advanced by 
proponents of the committee bill. 
Others might be cited if time permitted, 
but I believe the foregoing answers 
should at least dispose of some of the 
most glaring allegations that are not 
supported by facts. 

According to information compiled 
from official sources, nearly 50,000 per- 
sons in my District are employed in 
manufacturing and mining enterprises. 
More than 50 percent of this number 
are employed in mills producing textile 
products. One velveteen plant recently 
closed its doors, liquidated its machin- 
ery, and the buildings are now used for 
dead storage. 

The entire economy of two of the 
counties in my District is based upon 
mining. About 75 percent of all of the 
mica produced in the United States 
comes from North Carolina, and most of 
it from my District. Our State also sup- 
plies almost all of the china clay pro- 
duced in the United States and about 65 
percent of all the feldspar. Two coun- 
ties in my District are large producers of 
china clay and feldspar. These prod- 
ucts are major components of dinner- 
ware. The cost of labor in the manufac- 
ture of dinnerware runs from 60 percent 
to 69 percent of the total cost. The 
average wage earned by an American 
potter is $1.80 per hour, as compared 
with the average of 22 cents per hour in 
the countries from whence the competi- 
tion comes. 

Faced with this kind of competition, 
it is no wonder that the dinnerware in- 
dustry in the United States is faced with 
extinction and that the mines in my Dis- 
trict are barely able to keep operating. 

In addition to the dinnerware compe- 
tition, the domestic producers of feldspar 
are faced with heavy competition from 
foreign-produced nepheline svenite. 
Nepheline syenite is used as a substitute 
for feldspar and it enters this country 
duty-free. In 1957 alone, imported 
nepheline syenite replaced 200,000 tons 
of feldspar, most of which was produced 
in my District. 

I do not concede that I am being sel- 
fish if I fight to prevent the destruction 
of the mining industry in my District or 
to prevent the destruction of the textile 
industry. These two industries consti- 
tute the backbone of the economy of my 
District. They do not seek a captive 
market. They are willing to compete on 
a fair basis with anyone. But I submit 
that when tariff rates today are low 
enough to enable foreign producers to 
sell in this country almost at will, there 
is just not enough room left for fur- 
ther substantial reductions. 

Unless we are prepared to preside over 
the liquidation of important segments 
of our economy, I think we should re- 
ject the committee bill and enact the 
substitute. Speaking for myself, I do 
not propose to do that with respect to 
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the industries in the District I have the 
honor of representing here in Congress. 
If that should happen, it will at least be 
over my protest and objection. The sub- 
stitute bill offers the only opportunity 
for me to register that protest and I am 
supporting it for that purpose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
12591, to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, has my support. 

I have listened carefully for almost 
2 days to both the proponents and the 
opponents of this legislation. I have 
heard very little discussion of the effect 
of this legislation upon American agri- 
culture. For that reason I trust the 
House will bear with me for a few min- 
utes in order that I may bring you a 
better understanding of the stake Amer- 
ican agriculture has in the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
There is probably no segment of the 
United States economy that has a 
greater stake in foreign trade than agri- 
culture and the extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act makes 
possible more trade and more export of 
American agricultural produce. It has 
been estimated that the annual exports 
of agricultural commodities from the 
United States represents the production 
of some 50 to 60 million American culti- 
vated acres. This is an area equivalent 
to the combined cultivated land of Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia. Put- 
ting it another way, our agricultural ex- 
ports provide a market for the produce 
of 1 out of each 10 acres of cropland 
in the United States. In 1951, when our 
agricultural exports ran up to $4 billion, 
this was the equivalent of $1 out of each 
$8 in cash farm receipts of the United 
States. 

It will be noted further that in 1953, 
of our total production we exported 45 
percent of our rice, 26 percent of our 
tobacco, 24 percent of our cotton, 21 per- 
cent of our soybeans, corn, and their 
related products, 19 percent of our 
wheat and flour, and 18 percent of our 
total production of some of our major 
agricultural commodities. 

In central Illinois I represent 1 of the 
4 or 5 most productive areas in the 
United States. I trust my colleagues 
will not consider me selfish if I point 
out what this means to the eight coun- 
ties of the 22d Congressional District 
of Illinois. I am sure that these facts 
would be just as applicable to almost any 
other Congressmen who represent a farm 
District in this Congress. In central 
Illinois the land, being fertile and level 
- for the most part, is more profitable for 
raising corn and soybeans than in feed- 
ing hogs and cattle. As a result, from 
the eight counties in my District comes 
a large share of the corn and soybean 
surplus that will be made available for 
export. 

I have found from experience that 
anytime there is a reduction in our ex- 
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ports of agricultural commodities there 
follows lower prices, increased surplus 
problems, with acreage restrictions and 
marketing controls. 

One of the most important answers 
to the problem of our agricultural sur- 
pluses is an expanded foreign market. 
Under the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, concessions have been ob- 
tained for almost every agricultural 
product customarily exported from the 
United States in any large amount. 

May I also point out the tremendous 
value of exports in another way. Were 
it not for exports, American agriculture 
literally would die for lack of sustenance, 
The large flow of agricultural products 
to customers overseas not only provides 
additional farm income but also eases 
the pressure of supplies on the domestic 
market and strengthens prices. 

In the 1956-57 marketing year, we 
exported more than one-third of our 
soybeans and soybean products, nearly 
one-seventh of the feed grains marketed 
by farmers, over one-half of our wheat 
and large quantities of livestock and 
dairy products. Each of these is im- 
portant to Illinois. 

Continued heavy exports are particu- 
larly important for our efficient and ex- 
panding soybean industry. Livestock 
production is growing rapidly in foreign 
countries and may be expected to main- 
tain large imports of our surplus feed 
grains. 

A heavy crop of wheat is in prospect 
for 1958 and every possible export outlet 
will be needed. Foreign countries are 
expected to continue to be a major outlet 
for the large quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts bought under the price-support pro- 
gram. Lard and tallow, as byproducts of 
our expanding livestock economy, will 
continue to be in heavy surplus in the 
domestic market. 

In terms of the 1956-57 national ex- 
port total, the proportionate share of 
exports in the State of Illinois was $95.7 
million for soybeans, $53.1 million for 
corn, $50.2 million for wheat, $36.8 mil- 
lion for livestock and products, excluding 
dairy and pouitry, and $8.4 million for 
dairy products. 

Over 290,000 persons in Illinois work 
on farms and their need for supporting 
services creates employment for thou- 
sands more. The impact of exports of 
farm products is broadly reflected 
throughout the State. 

Like all parts of America, Illinois also 
is an importer of agricultural products, 
but these are largely tropical or semi- 
tropical products not grown here, like 
coffee, tea, spices, bananas, and the like. 
In addition, there are some imports of 
competing specialty livestock products, 
often of fancy grade and higher in price. 
In balance, however, exports of our prod- 
ucts greatly exceed imports. 

My colleagues, my purpose in pointing 
out to you the situation as it exists in 
Illinois is because I believe Illinois to be 
a rather balanced State—with both agri- 
culture and industry looming large in the 
picture. 

Some of my other colleagues have 
pointed out the importance of exports 
of industrial products and how much 
industry has at stake in the entire prob- 
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lem of export. What they have had to 
say would likewise apply to Illinois, as 
well as other States of the Union. I 
have limited my remarks to agriculture 
because I did not believe in this debate 
any specific example had been given of 
the importance of export to agriculture— 
and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act has made possible the tremendous 
export of agricultural products in the 
last 20 years. 

There has been no piece of legislation 
before this Congress in this session to 
which I have given more thorough study 
or more careful scrutiny. It is my belief 
that the passage of this bill will continue 
to further expand the foreign markets 
of this country for agricultural products. 
This expansion is urgently needed by 
American farmers. The entire problem 
can be summed up in the theme which 
President Eisenhower used on another 
occasion: 

If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. Our domestic employment, our stand- 
ard of living, our security, and the solidarity 
of the Free World—all are involved. 

For our own economic growth we must 
have continuously expanding world markets; 
for our security we require that our allies 
also become economically strong. Expanding 
trade is the only adequate solution for these 
two pressing problems confronting our 
country. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 12591, which would 
extend the reciprocal trade program. I 
have supported the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram in the past and feel that it is 
essential that this program be continued. 
The jobs of 4.5 million American work- 


ers depend upon foreign trade. If we 


were to take action to limit or materially 
curtail the reciprocal trade program, we 
would not only restrict imports but 
would also then necessarily greatly re- 
duce our exports, as the United States 
can only export to nations that can ob- 
tain dollars to pay for the goods they 
import. The only way these nations can 
obtain such dollars is by selling goods 
to the United States. 

The great shipping center of the San 
Francisco Bay, including the ports of 
San Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, and 
other cities on the bay and on Car- 
quinez Straits, is dependent upon an 
exchange of goods and materials with 
other countries. If we were to build up 
high tariff barriers and rigid quota bar- 
riers around this country, the ports 
of San Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, 
and others would be greatly curtailed in 
activity with the loss of many thousands 
of jobs to workers in the bay area. : 

For these reasons I believe it is in the 
best interests of the people of this coun- 
try that we pass H. R. 12591 and au- 
thorize the continuation of the recipro- 
cal trade program. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, IKARD], 
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Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee two or three questions. 

Is it a fact that the so-called national 
security section of the committee bill 
has as its purpose providing the execu- 
tive department with a means of taking 
whatever action is necessary to avoid a 
threat to our national security through 
imports and to make sure that injury 
to a particular industry essential to the 
national security will be avoided? 

Mr. MILLS. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. IKARD. Is it a fact that the na- 
tional security amendment of the pres- 
ent law was amended by the committee 
as reflected in the committee bill for the 
purpose of improving and facilitating 
the operation of this provision by provid- 
ing specific criteria and guidelines for 
use in its administration? 

Mr. MILLS. The answer to that ques- 
tion is “Yes.” 

Mr. IKARD. The national security 
section of the committee bill specifies 
certain factors which would govern the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and the President in determining 
whether imports are a threat to national 
security. These are stated in the com- 
mittee bill substantially as follows: 

The Director and the President shall * * * 
give consideration to domestic production 
needed for projected national defense re- 
quirements, the capacity of domestic indus- 
tries to meet such requirements, existing 
and anticipated availability * * * products, 
raw materials, and other supplies and services 
essential to the national defense, the re- 
quirements of growth of such industries and 
such supplies and services including the in- 
vestment, exploration, and development 
necessary to assure such growth, and the im- 
portation of goods in terms of their quanti- 
ties, availabilities, character, and use as those 
affect such industries and the capacity of the 
United States to meet national security re- 
quirements. 


I am interested in knowing how these 
criteria would relate to the problem of 
excessive imports of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. Is it intended that 
under this provision imports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products be held at 
levels which would permit the domestic 
industry to engage in a vigorous program 
of exploration et a rate consistent with 
the demands of our economy? 

Mr. MILLS. This provision is in- 
tended to hold imports at a level which 
will permit the United States to have 
sufficient oil, known, discovered, and de- 
veloped as is required to meet our na- 
tional security needs. 

Mr. IKARD. Does the committee 
amendment that will be offered to the 
national security section of the com- 
mittee bill dealing with investment, ex- 
ploration, and development necessary to 
assure the proper growth of an industry 
have any significance to the petroleum 
industry and other extractive industries? 

Mr, MILLS, Yes, This amendment 
will be offered to the bill for the purpose 
of further clarifying the committee's in- 
tentions with respect to encouraging free 
enterprise, exploration for, and the de- 
velopment of our natural resources at a 
rate sufficient to meet the demands of 
our national security. If drilling and 
exploration activities do not reach a 
satisfactory level, then under this pro- 
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vision the President or his designate 
would have the responsibility of re- 
evaluating existing programs for the 
regulation and control of imports to see 
that they meet the requirements of the 
new standards in the committee bill. 

Mr. IKARD. In the case of petro- 
leum, is it intended that if the pending 
committee bill becomes law that a new 
study and certification would be neces- 
sary? 

Mr. MILLS. The answer is “No.” I 
refer the gentleman specifically to the 
language on page 17, lines 15 to 17, which 
he offered in the committee to guarantee 
that the answer would be “No.” 

Mr. IKARD. Is it intended that when 
the imports of a natural resource are 
controlled under the provisions of the 
national security section of the com- 
mittee bill, and with particular refer- 
ence to petroleum, that such control 
should take into consideration the im- 
portation of products, derivatives, or 
residues of petroleum so that these prod- 
ucts and derivatives could not be im- 
ported in a way that would circumvent 
the control of the imports of the basic 
natural resource? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. Clearly, when a 
decision is taken to restrict imports in 
the interest of national security, it is 
our intention that the decision be effec- 
tive and not rendered ineffective by cir- 
cumvention. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TKARD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
ask him whether there is in the amend- 
ments proposed to be offered by the 
committee, or in the bill, any assurances 
whatever that there will be relief given 
to the extractive industries, petroleum, 
and the minerals, or does the matter 
continue to remain one for the discre- 
tion of the Chief Executive? 

Mr. IKARD. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that in the 
few minutes I have remaining I will at- 
tempt to give my opinion of the differ- 
ences between the committee bill and 
the so-called substitute. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly the national 
security amendment in the committee 
bill is to be handled at the discretion of 
the President when certain situations 
exist and we are giving him standards 
for the first time that he must look to in 
making his decisions. I would say that 
the extractive industries have more as- 
surance in this respect under the com- 
mittee bill, in my opinion, than under 
the substitute bill. Would the gentle- 
man from Texas, who is so interested 
in the subject, agree with me? 

Mr. IKARD. Yes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL, I realize that con- 
siderable language has been written into 
the bill, the language of the bill that 
comes before us, and there is language 
to be written into the bill, and other 
moves have been made recently about 
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holding back the importation of unfin- 
ished gasoline. Is it the gentleman’s 
thought that when we get through with 
this bill and the language is written into 
it that we understand is to be written 
into it, that it will go to the very heart 
of excess imports to the point where it 
will probably bring us back into a cli- 
mate financially that will take care 
pretty well of the bad conditions of the 
producing oil industry at the present 
time? Will it be extremely helpful? 

Mr, MILLS. We certainly hope that 
in the light of what we have done, that 
would be exactly the situation. 

Mr. IXARD. I am sorry I cannot 
yield further; I have limited time. Ido 
want to say that during the time this 
measure was considered by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means many of the 
problems that have been discussed here 
were developed fully in the committee. 
As is well known here, I have had a 
series of amendments to this bill pe 
I urged with all the vigor I 
hoped for their adoption, and I bee 
in them. However, in the few minutes 
remaining of my time I shall try to 
bring into focus the real purpose of this 
debate here today. 

There is no real question, as I under- 
stand, but what this House is unanimous 
in its opinion that we must have a trade 
policy; that is accepted. But one thing 
that we must decide here, and under the 
rules of the House and under the rules 
governing debate on this bill, the only 
question we can decide is what policy 
we shall have. Under the rule we can- 
not offer amendments. Those amend- 
ments were offered at the proper time, 
before the committee, and many of them 
the committee did not see fit to adopt. 
Mr. Chairman, the thing we have to do 
here is to decide one question, and that 
is whether we want, as a matter of basic 
policy for this country, the committee 
bill or the substitute bill. 

As far as I am concerned, I intend to 
support the committee bill. I would like 
to give you at least two reasons. In the 
first place, it is said of the substitute 
that it returns power to Congress. I 
think I should not belabor that point 
here because it has been expertly de- 
veloped by the chairman of our com- 
mittee, by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs] and others. I feel that if 
you would read the report and read the 
substitute you would be impressed with 
the fact that it puts the Tariff Commis- 
sion in a position where it is responsible 
to no person, to nobody. The Tariff 
Commission would be the decisive body 
in all questions of trade. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not been happy 
with the administration of this program 
at times; I am sure that in the future I 
will not be happy again, but when I am 
unhappy I want to talk to some elected, 
responsible official, and not to some Gov- 
ernment bureaucrat downtown who will 
exercise dictatorial powers over trade 
matter. 

The second question that should be 
compelling is that the Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Rogers, has 
said, as was reflected in the President’s 
letter which was read here today, that 
the provision of the committee bill as it 
is now drawn is constitutional. The 
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President emphasized that the provision 
of the substitute bill is entirely unac- 
ceptable and, if enacted, would consti- 
tute a tragic blunder. 

This matter in the substitute bill was 
never presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The committee never 
had a chance to study it. The House is 
asked now to adopt a measure that was 
never acted on in committee and never 
adopted in the committee, and the At- 
torney General and the President of the 
United States say it would be a tragic 
blunder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, one more 
point, which deals with the national se- 
curity amendment, one that is vital and 
important to those of us who are inter- 
ested in natural resources and the ex- 
tractive industries. 

In the substitute bill, the policy sec- 
tion, which is the first part of it—read 
this in the bill—says that the only thing 
basically that must be considered in the 
regulation or control of the imports of 
natural resources that affect or might 
affect national security is the quantity 
of those imports. In the committee bill 
it says in the policy section that those 
who r the program must look 
at the circumstances under which such 
imports are coming in as well as the 
quantities involved. Under that lan- 
guage we get the standards in the com- 
mittee bill put into effect that would re- 
quire those who administer the program 
to take into consideration the develop- 
ment, the growth, the necessary explora- 
tion, and all of that, of the domestic in- 
dustry and also to consider imports in 
terms of their use, character, and so on 
as part of the national security section. 

In view of that it seems that there can 
be little question about the matter. 
This is not a debate as to whether or not 
we will have a trade policy, if I may re- 
peat; it is a debate as to whether we will 
have a trade policy as defined by the 
substitute bill or as defined by the com- 
mittee bill. 

Much has been said here about our 
position in the world today. We all 
realize, if we think about it, as much as 
we love our own country and as much as 
we are dedicated to it, that we simply 
have to have trade. We have to be and 
are a part of the economy of the Free 
World. We are the dynamic portion of 
it; we are the very heart of the whole 
economy of every nation outside the Iron 
Curtain. 

All of us are concerned daily about our 
alleged lag in the scientific field but, Mr. 
Chairman, in all our zeal to conquer 
space and to develop all of the programs 
that go with reaching into the outer 
world, we might end up, if we defeat this 
committee bill and adopt the substitute, 
where we will be in the position of pos- 
sibly having reached the moon but, in 
the process, of having lost the Free 
World. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Ixarp], member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, who has just ad- 
dressed you, is to be commended for his 
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untiring efforts over a period of many 
months to have inserted in this bill a 
mandatory provision limiting excessive 
foreign oil imports. 

Many of us from oil producing areas 
who represent the majority of independ- 
ent oil operators, have worked closely, 
not only in the period in which this 
measure was being prepared for presen- 
tation at this time, but months and even 
years before. Asa matter of fact, as far 
back as 1949 I introduced legislation 
proposing to relate foreign oil imports 
to domestic production, and in subse- 
quent years at intervals have introduced 
legislation to gear imports to domestic 
consumption. 

As cited by my distinguished colleague 
who has just spoken, the Committee on 
Ways and Means has not seen fit to 
adopt a mandatory provision. We have 
been and continue to be extremely dis- 
appointed that the administration has 
not seen fit to invoke the authority to 
limit foreign oil imports provided for 
in section 7 of the law which has been 
in force since 1955. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we find 
ourselves in what I tell you in all candor, 
is a rather desperate situation. The 
rule under which this bill is being de- 
bated does not permit our offering 
amendments from this floor and, there- 
fore, it appears we have just 1 of 3 
slender choices. We either accept the 
committee bill with the amendment, 
which will shortly be offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, or we reject the com- 
mittee bill and vote for the so-called 
Simpson substitute. The other choice, 
regardless of which of these measures 
may be adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole, is to support or reject a motion 
to recommit the bill. Then, of course, 
comes the final vote of accepting one or 
the other. 

Mr. Chairman, on the surface the 
substitute bill has a very great attrac- 
tion for those of us from oil producing 
areas. It appears on the surface it 
might offer opportunity for greater re- 
lief than we can now expect from the 
committee bill and from the adminis- 
tration which will administer it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, I 
doubt if anyone believes that the Simp- 
son substitute will ever become the law. 
Even should the other body accept it, 
can anyone seriously expect the Presi- 
dent to approve it? It seems that it has 
been fairly well established that the 
Tariff Commission has indicated through 
each of its members that it is not 
equipped to administer the provisions of 
the substitute measure. 

It also follows, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no way to determine what the 
future makeup of the Tariff Commission 
may be. It reposes authority in a small 
body without appeal from their deci- 
sion, should the Commission not be sym- 
pathetic to certain industries which are 
so greatly in need of relief at this very 
moment. It is also rather obvious that 
no immediate relief could possibly come 
from the substitute, assuming it ever 
became law, until after a long period of 
investigation and hearings. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
the choices are very limited and very 
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narrow in this matter. Personally, I am 
not happy with these alternatives. 
Either falls far short of what I believe 
we have a right to expect. Depending 
on what the motion to recommit may 
contain, I reserve judgment to vote to 
recommit the bill to the committee, 
should it be a straight motion, in the 
hope that the committee in its judgment 
may see fit to grant relief to an industry 
which is only operating 8 days a month 
in Texas; an industry which is so vital 
to the overall economy of the United 
States, and certainly to its national 
defense. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been deeply interested in the re- 
marks just made by my extremely able 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, IKanpl. In my opinion he quali- 
fies as an authority on this subject. 
Certainly he has devoted many long 
months of arduous effort to the search 
for a fair and equitable solution to the 
morass of complicated and interrelated 
problems which beset the extractive 
industries of this Nation. Throughout 
these long and sometimes frustrating 
labors, our colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Ixarp] has held fore- 
most in his considerations the welfare 
and best interests of the United States 
as a whole and of the entire economy of 
this Nation. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the domestic 
petroleum industry in this Nation is 
facing problems of a grave and substan- 
tive nature. Particularly has the bur- 
den of these problems been felt by the 
independent explorers and producers, 
In our State they are restricted to only 
8 days of drilling each month. The 
Members of this House may reflect upon 
the effect which would be felt by any 
industry permitted by law to engage in 
its business for only 8 days a month. 

As a result of this restriction, explora- 
tion has declined. It is a matter of 
record that exploratory rigs have been 
shut down throughout our State, and 
exploration crews laid off. This pre- 
sents a significant consideration from 
the standpoint of our national defense 
and security. 

Surely there can be no doubt of the 
importance, indeed the indispensability, 
of sufficient petroleum reserves, not only 
for our immediate needs but for the fu- 
ture. We place ourselves in a vulner- 
able position, I fear, when we rely to an 
ever greater extent for our domestic 
needs upon imports from the Middle East 
and allow the development of our do- 
mestic supplies to constrict rather than 
expand. In 1955, 16 percent of the do- 
mestic market was being filled by im- 
ports of petroleum products. Today, it 
is near 22 percent of the domestic mar- 
ket. If this trend is allowed to continue 
unabated, I fear that a few more years 
would see many more of the independent 
developers driven from the industry, the 
further intensification of a monopolistic 
stranglehold by the relatively few big 
companies which do the bulk of the im- 
porting, a consequent increase in con- 
sumer prices which inevitably follow in 
the wake of monopolization, and a steady 
diminishing of domestic exploration and 
development. 
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Ë T have been greatly interested in the 
colloquy between the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Ixarp] and the distinguished 
‘chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. It is 
clear that some definite guidelines need 
to be provided by the Congress to guide 
and direct the President in his determi- 
nation of the point at which the national 
security has been adversely affected. 
Obviously; the heretofore prevailing pol- 
icy of voluntary restrictions has not 
worked. Our question today is not 
whether to have a trade policy, but what 
kind of a trade policy to have. While it 
leaves many questions unresolved, the 
committee bill seems to offer the best 
choice available to us. 

Without doubt, the national welfare 
demands some extension of the trade 
agreements authorization. We cannot, 
if we should wish, withdraw into a shell 
of economic isolation. Our Nation sells 
abroad some 70 percent more than we 
buy from abroad. We cannot continue 
to sell unless we continue to do some 
buying. This much is elemental. 
|. While we might deplore the rule 
which gave the House no wider latitude 
in its individual choices, and while there 
undoubtedly are specific points in each 
of the proposals before us with which 
almost any Member would find some 
individual disagreement, it is my belief 
that the wisest course available to us 
under the circumstances is to adopt the 
committee amendments and the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, the man- 
ner in which Congress handles this 
measure, the extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act, will have a material ef- 
fect on the jobs for American working 
men for the next several years. Many 
of us have been attempting to correct 
some of the gross inequities that have 
become apparent in the operation of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. Because of this 
we have been accused of being against 
friendly trade relations with other coun- 
tries. The actual truth is just opposite 
of this. I am strongly in favor of a 
policy that encourages trade—a trade 
policy fair to America as well as to other 
countries, 

Our Constitution says that Congress 
shall fix the tariffs. Some years ago the 
Tariff Commission was created princi- 
pally by those who believed in encourag- 
ing foreign trade. This Tariff Commis- 
sion was created by Congress and dele- 
gated with it authority. As you know, 
that Commission is made up of experts 
who, in a scientific manner, determine 
what tariffs should be levied to encour- 
age foreign trade, yet protect from ruin 
American industries that pay a greatly 
higher wage than their foreign com- 
petitors. I favor and always have fa- 
vored such a Commission. My objection 
is to the manner in which the present 
reciprocal trade operates, 

The Tariff Commission is prevented 
from its free operation that was in- 
tended at the time of its creation. When 
the Tariff Commission makes a finding, 
if that finding is for the protection of 
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American industry, then the President 
can cancel the decision of the Commis- 
sion. If the Tariff Commission is right, 
its decision should be allowed to stand; 
or if anyone is allowed to reverse the 
decision of the Commission, it certainly 
should be the Congress—for the levying 
of tariffs is a function of the Congress 
set out by the Constitution. However, 
I would be satisfied to allow neither the 
President nor Congress to upset the 
orders of the Tariff Commission. 

In most instances where the Tariff 
Commission gives relief to American in- 
dustry the President refuses to approve 
it. Proponents of the present reciprocal 
trade policy say the President overrules. 
the decision of the Tariff Commission in 
order to help and assist certain coun- 
tries. Trade is as old as civilization and 
should be mutually advantageous to 
each country. Otherwise a trade policy 
is unsound. Today, however, foreign 
trade in many instances has ceased to 
be a matter of mutual benefit but has 
become in many instances a method of 
assisting other countries to the detri- 
ment of American industry and Ameri- 
can working men. 

It is true that our country likes to 
have friends, but I doubt that an un- 
sound trade policy to benefit any coun- 
try will get us those friends. A striking 
example of this took place a few weeks 


ago when a mob attempted to murder 


the Vice President of the United States 
and his wife in Venezuela. The United 
States last year purchased almost a bil- 
lion dollars of products from Venezuela. 
In fact, there is only one country from 
which we imported more than we did 
from Venezuela. Our imports from 
Venezuela are primarily fuel oil and re- 
sidual oil which, as we know, has an ad- 
verse effect on our American oil and coal 
industries. Without commenting fur- 
ther on this unfortunate incident in 
Venezuela, it points up the fact that large 
imports from countries do not gain us 
their friendship. 

Many industries in the Seventh Dis- 
trict are suffering because of our trade 
policies and many men are out of work. 
But if this committee measure extend- 
ing reciprocal trade policies for 5 years 
becomes law, Seventh District industries 
will suffer far more than they are suffer- 
ing at the present time. 

While there are many instances I could 
name, because of limited time I want 
to give you just one specific example. 
In 1948, there were about 16,000 boxes of 
window glass imported from other coun- 
tries into the United States. In 1950, 
that number had increased to more than 
one-half million boxes. In 1951, it had 
risen to 144 million boxes. The imports 
stayed generally at that amount until 
1955 when they exceeded 3½ million 
boxes. In 1957, the imports had in- 
creased to almost 5 million boxes. 

There is a company in Vincennes 
making window glass that is one of the 
most efficiently run factories of its kind. 
It enjoys fine labor relations, and the 
men are well paid—several times as much 
as similar workers in foreign countries. 
Today, window glass from. Japan, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and various other coun- 
tries can be purchased in Vincennes for 
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less than the cost of production there. 
Normally, this factory produces 70 boxes 
per man per day. Today, production 
has been cut down to 40 boxes per man. 
The men are now rotating work on about 
a one-half schedule. 

This industry has not even as yet ap- 
pealed to the Tariff Commission, but 
conditions have become so bad that this 
will apparently become necessary in the 
very near future. Even if the Tariff 
Commission does give this industry re- 
lief, the chances are 9 to 1, based on the 
percentage of denials that has been pre- 
vailing for some years, that the Presi- 
dent will deny this relief. If this pro- 
posed legislation is passed the President 
can even lower tariffs 25 percent below 
present levels. 

There are those who state that the de- 
feat of this extension or the substitute 
of the Simpson measure will bring dis- 
aster to our foreign trade. I would like 
to point out that neither the defeat of 
this trade extension nor the substitute of 
the Simpson bill would change any ex- 
isting trade agreement or raise a single 
tariff. It would, however, curtail the 
President’s authority in the lowering of 
the tariff to the extent of 25 percent and 
it would limit his authority to overrule 
the Tariff Commission’s decision that is 
made in favor of an American industry. 

Since World War I the United States 
has given billions of dollars to rebuild 
industries in Europe and other places in 
the world, and to create new industries 
and equip them with the most modern 
machines and equipment. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer paid for these. Today, 
those factories employ men for one-third 
to one-tenth of the wages which similar 
workers in America are paid, and they 
are flooding American markets to an in- 
creasing degree. Certainly, we want 
these countries to sell goods to America 
and to purchase our goods, but after we 
have constructed modern factories in 
these foreign countries and since they 
are paying their laborers only a fraction 
of the wages which we pay ours, it does 
not take an accountant to see that un- 
qualified competition with American in- 
dustry is hardly equitable and this 
method will wreck our industries unless 
we give them protection. 

Another factor is giving American la- 
bor great concern. Many American cor- 
porations are now constructing factories 
abroad, using that cheap labor, import- 
ing their products to America and laying 
off American workingmen. This is hap- 
pening in scores of instances. I do not 
intend to criticize American manufac- 
turers for doing this, but I do want to 
criticize our Government for doing noth- 
ing to protect our American workingmen, 

I want to briefly mention industries in 
the Seventh District that are suffering or 
will suffer soon unless Congress takes 
some action to protect American labor 
and business. Aside from the sheet- 
glass business in Vincennes, which I 
mentioned, there are two other plants 
that cut and process glass in Vincennes 
and one in Bloomington. All of these 
will be injured to an increasing degree 
unless something is done. . 

There is a plant in Loogootee that 
manufactures excellent doors. ‘Today 
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doors from Germany of similar quality 
and made by workmen who are paid 
approximately a quarter of the salary 
of workmen in Loogootee are shipped 
into Indiana at less than the cost of 
making them in Loogootee. If the Pres- 
ident is given authority to lower tariffs 
still further, as is requested by this 
measure, these Hoosier workmen may 
be out of a job. 

A similar situation exists in the ve- 
neer industry in Johnson County. Var- 
ious hospital and medical equipment, 
such as latex catheters, are made in a 
small plant at Sullivan. They are now 
receiving strong competition from cheap 
foreign labor. The manufacture of rub- 
ber raincoats and other rubber clothing 
made in Washington, Ind., is being 
threatened by foreign competition. Im- 
port competition is being felt in our elec- 
trical machinery, appliances, and equip- 
ment fields. Various component parts 
of radio and television manufacturing 
which employs thousands in the Sey- 
enth District, are being imported into 
the United States to an increasing de- 
gree. Fabricated iron products are 
being imported at an accelerated rate. 
We are importing from Italy in increas- 
ing amounts a tile which competes with 
clay pipe made in Clay County. Struc- 
tural tile will soon feel the effect of 
foreign competition. Today many tens 
of thousands of miners, because of im- 
portation of fuel oil and residual oil 
from South America, are out of work in 
many States. 

I could go on and name industry after 
industry that is either suffering now or 
will suffer if we grant authority to lower 
tariffs 25 percent. I merely want to 
point out the pitfalls for American labor 
that lie along the road if we renew the 
Trade Agreements Act for 5 years, giv- 
ing the President the right to lower 
tariffs an additional amount up to 25 
percent and denying American labor 
and industry the remedies necessary to 
stay in business. 

In our free enterprise society we have 
always accepted competition; competi- 
tion within our own country and com- 
petition from abroad. We know that 
competition brings new ideas and is a 
spur to creativity. But we have also 
learned that certain conditions must 
exist to make competition truly free and 
fair. 

American workers have fought long 
and hard to achieve the high standards 
they enjoy. Unqualified competition be- 
tween their products and those of 
poorly-paid foreign workers is hardly 


American industry, through tech- 
nological advances, has met increasing 
challenges of production, and has also 
carried a heavy burden of taxation. The 
foreign firms with which it must com- 
pete often have more favorable tax sit- 
uations, frequently have received Ameri- 
can assistance and always have lower la- 
bor costs. American industry is rarely 
at a disadvantage due to any lack of 
genius or resourcefulness. 

I regret that this legislation is brought 
before this body in a closed rule; that 
prohibits amendments. The only man- 
ner in which we can change this bill is 
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to either defend it or support the Simp- 
son substitute. 

So I am going to vote for the Simpson 
measure as a substitute for this 5-year 
extension. The Simpson substitute would 
ease these inequities that are injurying 
American labor and industry. I deeply 
believe that our efforts to cure the evils 
of this measure will benefit foreign trade 
far more than those who want to take 
that bill as written. 

This is not a political matter. This and 
the previous administrations have taken 
exactly the same attitude of lowering 
tariffs without providing adequate pro- 
tection to American labor and business, 
Several American industries such as 
watchmaking and textile manufacture 
are becoming nonexistent because of 
cheap foreign labor. The textile in- 
dustry in the United States alone has 
lost 350,000 employees since World War 
II. If we allow our industries to be de- 
stroyed we then are at the mercy of our 
foreign suppliers. Such action does not 
in the end benefit our foreign competi- 
tors, for they become increasingly de- 
pendent on their important exports. This 
situation is the responsibility of Congress 
and we cannot dodge that responsibility 
by passing the buck to the President. 

The issue is not whether we want a 
reciprocal trade policy. Certainly we do, 
but I for one believe that that word 
“reciprocal” should be used in its true 
meaning. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THomson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to H. R. 
12591 as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and to urge that the 
Committee adopt the substitute proposal 
as embodied in H. R. 12676, to be offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Srmpson]. I am sure that prac- 
tically every Member of the House who 
believes that revision of the Trade 
Agreements Act is necessary, including 
the principal sponsors, would change in 
some respects the provisions of H. R. 
12676 if such was entirely up tothem. In 
the form that it is to be presented, 
though, it is a reasonable bill and 
should, in my opinion, be supported. On 
the first day of the 85th Congress, I in- 
troduced a similar bill, and am one of the 
cosponsors of this legislation. 

I think we should first and foremost 
keep in mind that we are legislating the 
trade policies of the United States. We 
cannot ignore the effect upon American 
workingmen, producers, and industry. 
In the world in which we live today, the 
effect of our trade policies upon our for- 
eign relations is an important considera- 
tion. In my viewpoint, these interests 
are not diametrically opposed but are 
in fact in common if we look at the situ- 
ation from the long-range viewpoint. If 
the Free World is to remain free and is 
to prosper, America must remain strong 
and our standard of living must be 
maintained and constantly improved. 
Through a sound trade policy, we can 
do this and at the same time expand 
our foreign trade and improve the 
standard of living among our friends in 
the Free World. Our objective must be 
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to help the rest of the Free World to help 
itself, and not to lower our standard of 
living by flooding our markets with 
cheap-labor-produced foreign imports; 
with constant loss of jobs and loss of 
domestic production. 

The economic strength of the United 
States has been in our widely dissemi- 
nated wealth and purchasing power 
moving in a relatively free economy, to 
create a mass market, expanding na- 
tional wealth and a constantly higher 
standard of living. This has been char- 
acterized by high wages. Primarily be- 
cause of our war efforts and foreign aid, 
we are now confronted with an enor- 
mous national debt and high taxes. To 
me, it simply boils down to this: We 
have taxed our American citizens or put 
them in debt to provide foreign eco- 
nomic aid, to build factories, and to 
teach our technological know-how 
abroad. We have given favored tax 
treatment to American investors to en- 
courage them to build factories abroad. 
We have virtually eliminated any 
protection to American markets. 
The effect is to provide the means for 
foreign producers, including Americans, 
to exploit cheap foreign labor and lower 
foreign taxes to put American producers 
out of business and American workers 
out of work. This is a vicious circle. 
Continued indefinitely, it can lead only 
to total economic collapse. Our Ameri- 
can economy, though, is still strong. If 
we act now, we can correct this situation 
without harming or taking anything 
away from friendly foreign nations. As 
a matter of fact, they can be permitted 
continually expanding markets in this 
country. That is what the substitute 
legislation proposes to do. It is legisla- 
tion to foster expanding trade on a 
sound basis. 

There is no intention to cut off for- 
eign trade, as some people would at- 
tempt to distort the objective. The 
purpose is merely to place our foreign 
trade policy on a sound basis and in 
proper perspective. The chief differ- 
ence in the proposals is that the substi- 
tute would return some control over deci- 
sions to the Congress, where it rightfully 
belongs. We are in fact voting as to 
whether or not we will assume our con- 
stitutional duties. 

With this control vested absolutely in 
the Executive, we have seen the State 
Department’s viewpoint entirely domi- 
nate the decisions. This has been true 
under both Democrat and Republican 
administrations. It has resulted in one 
industry after another being denied the 
relief contemplated by the law. 

In our area, we first saw our wool 
production drop by more than 50 per- 
cent in the 10 years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. Most recently, we 
have been faced with an impossible sit- 
uation as to domestic oil production. 
Every responsible investigation has 
found that adequate domestic produc- 
tion is essential to our security; that 
imports should not exceed the 1954 
ratio; and that the security is endan- 
gered by reason of excessive foreign im- 
ports. Nevertheless, imports have been 
permitted to rise far above that. This 
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has had a serious impact upon the do- 
mestic coal industry. 

With improved meat prices, the live- 
stock industry finds itself threatened 
with an alarming increase in imports. 
Domestic mineral production in the gen- 
eral area is seriously threatened. As I 
listen to my colleagues and hear from 
their constituents, I am appreciative of 
the fact that similar situations in other 
industries prevail throughout the coun- 
try. When the textile industries are de- 
stroyed, we know that we are destroying 
our only markets for American-produced 
raw material. Every indication is that 
under present procedures, either no ac- 
tion or inadequate action will be taken 
with regard to these situations and 
newly developing problems. 

This has spread like a cancerous 
growth. Unless reasonable action is 
taken, more and more workers and pro- 
ducers will be affected. If we do not 
adopt the reasonable proposals of this 
substitute legislation, I am very much 
concerned that the pendulum will swing 
entirely too far the other way. Also, as 
time goes by, we will find ourselves in a 
position that is much more difficult to 
adjust on a reasonable basis. 

On a narrower base, a very similar 
situation to that which confronts us now 
developed with regard to sugar in the 
early thirties. The proposed substitute 
in principle is much like the Sugar Act. 
This has operated well for the consumer, 
for the foreign supplier and, with one 
exception, for the domestic producer. 
In effect, by the substitute we are saying 
to the foreign supplier that we will only 
restrict the American market when 
there is threat of serious injury or seri- 
ous injury to the American economy. 
Even then, we will allow you a constantly 
increasing market in this country, as our 
consumption increases. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that if 
Congress shares the responsibility for 
changing any of the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission, as proposed by 
this substitute, then all factors impor- 
tant to the strength of America and of 
the Free World will be given proper con- 
sideration. I think foreign producers, 
and particularly American foreign pro- 
ducers, that are fighting this are short- 
sighted, and if they are suecessful will 
ultimately be the ones hurt the worst. 
You cannot destroy your customers 
without destroying your business. 

I am satisfied that. the Congress can 
be counted upon to recognize and meet 
our responsibilities to the Free World. 
But at the same time, the jobs of Amer- 
ican workers and American production 
will be given proper consideration. I 
urge the adoption of the substitute. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. BERRY]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said on the floor during the 
past few days of the fact that agricul- 
ture is in favor of the committee bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been reports 
in the press that the Nation's farmers 
are lined up behind the executive’s for- 
eign trade proposals. In view of the 


Department of Agriculture’s latest sur- 
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vey of our imports of livestock, meat and 
meat products, I am skeptical about 
these reports. 

American cattle producers in 1957 
watched their exports rise a sim 4 per- 
cent while competitive imports jumped a 
significant 36 percent. 

The Department of Agriculture notes 
that our imports of cattle last year were 
the highest since 1952, and our imports 
of beef more than doubled 1956 levels. 

Some of the figures in the Depart- 
ment’s report were especially noteworthy. 
For example, our imports of live animals 
in 1956 were valued at $15.7 million. In 
1957, this soared to $71.6 million. Our 
imports of lamb and mutton were valued 
at $324,000 in 1956 and $835,000 in 1957. 
Our imports of beef and veal were valued 
at $29.3 million in 1956 and $59.3 million 
last year. 

In 1955 we imported less than 20 mil- 
lion pounds of boneless beef; in 1957, 
this climbed to almost 90 million pounds. 
In 1956 we imported 159,359 cattle; and 
727,843 in 1957. We imported 3,158 
sheep in 1956, and 17,832 in 1957. 

Mr, Chairman, the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s report also indicates that our 
trading partners, who shed tears pro- 
fusely at the slightest hint of a change 
in our trade policies, know a good thing 
when they see it. Here are a few illu- 
minating figures. 

In 1956, Paraguay sent us 1,276,000 
pounds of beef and veal; in 1957 this 
went up to 5,782,000 pounds. Uruguay 
shipped us 3,730,000 pounds in 1956, and 
11,479,000 pounds in 1957. New Zealand 
sent us 4,215,000 pounds in 1956, and 50 
million pounds in 1957. Canada sent us 
11,926,000 pounds in 1956, and over 47 
million pounds in 1957. Mexico shipped 
us 6% million pounds in 1956 and almost 
13 million pounds in 1957. 

New Zealand shipped us 408,000 
pounds of mutton and lamb in 1956, and 
more than 1.6 million pounds in 1957. 
Australia’s shipments rose from 921,000 
pounds in 1956 to 1.4 million pounds in 
1957. Canada’s shipments climbed from 
19,000 pounds in 1956 to 463,000 pounds 
in 1957. 

Our imports of canned and preserved 
assorted meats show similar gains. Ar- 
gentina’s shipments to this country 
totaled 4,164,000 pounds in 1956 and over 
13 million pounds in 1957. Mexico's 
shipments increased from 43,000 pounds 
in 1956 to 170,000 pounds in 1957. Den- 
mark’s shipments gained from 402,000 
pounds in 1956 to 699,000 pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s study clearly shows that the 
trend is well established, and that trend 
is toward greater and greater imports. 
The list of damaged industries already 
is a long one; it is certain to grow longer 
if we extend our present unwise, unrea- 
sonable, and unfair trade law. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to the live- 
stock and meat imports, I want to also 
call attention to another industry that 
has been so seriously damaged by im- 
ports, and that is the wool industry. 
Approximately only one-third of the 
wool that is used in the United States is 
raised in the United States; the balance 
of it is imported. 
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I have made the statement so many 
times, and I am confident that it cannot 
be successfully refuted, that if Ameri- 
can agriculture were permitted by tariff 
protection to produce the wool that is 
used in domestic woolen trade, there 
would be no farm problem; that if the 
thousands of acres which are now pro- 
ducing surplus crops were diverted into 
the production of sufficient wool to sup- 
ply domestic demands, it would com- 
pletely solve the surplus farm problem. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [ Mr. VANIER]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity of declaring my 
support for the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act as provided in H. R. 12591 
with no amendments. 

I want to emphasize with no amend- 
ments because I hope that the Ways 
and Means Committee will not make con- 
cessions possible under the rule which 
permits the consideration of only those 
amendments recommended by commit- 
tee. 

In every community throughout the 
Nation and in every district there are 
strong pressures against this legislation. 
I fear the outcome. The failure of this 
legislation would drive friendly nations 
into the economic orbit of our enemies. 
Trade is the pathway to military and 
diplomatic relationships, which are es- 
sential to world stability and peace. If 
this pathway becomes overgrown with 
tariff and trade barriers, new roads will 
be established to new and more far- 
sighted trading arers. 

Like every Member of this House, I 
have many industries adversely affected 
by the impact of foreign competition, 
Almost 1,100 of my constituents, princi- 
pally in the wood screw and spring steel 
industries, have been told by their em- 
ployers that their layoffs and reduced 
workweek are the result of foreign com- 
petition in these items. Of 5 Cleve- 
land area wood screw manufacturers 
who complain about imports, 3 are also 
exporters. In checking through the 
record, I found that the largest em- 
ployer—while complaining about foreign 
competition in 1 phase of its produc- 
tion—failed to tell its employees that 
over 50 percent of its production was for 
export. Another of the complaining 
employers failed to tell its laid-off em- 
ployees that some of their joblessness 
resulted from foreign competition—gen- 
erated from transfer of production to 
three of its own subsidiary plants in 
foreign lands. 

Many industries engaged in foreign 
trade and beneficiaries of reciprocal 
trade agreements find themselves in an 
untenable position of advocating recip- 
rocal trade for the items they success- 
fully produce for export and tariff pro- 
tection for those items in which they 
cannot successfully compete. 

Unfortunately the Department of 
Commerce is not in a position to render 
help in ascertaining the current effect 
of the reciprocal trade program. The 
figures used in its foreign trade impact 
studies are based on 1956 reports, and 
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fail to provide any clue of recent effects, 
particularly during the current reces- 
sion. Nor do these figures indicate the 
nature and item volume of foreign trade 
impact on export by industry or com- 
pany. Therefore, the collection of these 
statistics by the Department of Com- 
merce after they cease to be vital is 
service to the historian rather than to 
the legislator. 

Notwithstanding the obvious failure of 
the Department of Commerce to provide 
full and complete information my sup- 
port of this legislation is based upon 
my profound belief that America can- 
not and must not further alienate it- 
self in this shrinking world. The integ- 
rity and common purpose of the West- 
ern Hemisphere is being assailed by the 
distorted administration of our trade 
policies. This was made evident in the 
recent South American fiasco. Our 
long and esteemed friendship with Can- 
ada is only continued through the pa- 
tient tolerance of the Canadian people. 
Current American trade policies toward 
Canada restrict mineral imports to the 
United States and are bringing this fine 
and valuable relationship to the break- 
ing point. 

The development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is expected to bring large-scale 
world commerce to the doorstep of Mid- 
west America. Every Great Lakes city 
is planning and building docks, ware- 
houses, and new port facilities to ac- 
commodate this new trade. Recession- 
distressed communities pray for dy- 
namic new production stimulated by 
new and greater trade. It is naive for 
our producers and our citizens to expect 
that this trade can be a one-way street. 
Without the agreements that make and 
stimulate trade, the development of the 
St. Lawrence would result in a bad 
dream. If this bill is not enacted into 
law—the acclaimed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way might as well be filled in as a con- 
erete highway to the sea. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to thank the chairman of the 
committee for this time. 

Mr. Chairman, today I went down to 
my home to vote. As many of you 
know, I live in what is known as a textile 
district. And, as I came back on the 
plane looking down at those beautiful 
cities I am proud to represent, I won 
dered how many more silent smoke- 
stacks there would be against the sky in 
the days to come because, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Congress in the past has sacri- 
ficed a part of the textile industry. It 
has sacrificed the jobs of American 
people. It has sacrificed the jobs of 
people, some of whose relatives have 
made the supreme sacrifice for this 
country. And if that be American, Iam 
not for it. I speak not only for the 
textile industry and those people whom 
I am proud to represent, but I speak for 
labor and capital all over this America, 
because what we are doing, Mr. Chair- 
man, is selling the workingman of this 
Nation down the river. We are depriv- 
ing him of jobs. We are taking the cap- 
ital of this Nation and instead of giving 
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it to the people of this Nation, we are 
giving it to foreign countries, because 
capital cannot afford to invest here be- 
cause it cannot get the price, good wages 
and reasonable profit make necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, although I represent a 
textile area, I want to talk later about 
something other than textiles. I hold 
in my hand here 2 caps, 1 of which 
is American made and which sells in 
New York for $4.50 per dozen to the 
jobber and another of which is Japa- 
nese-made and sells in New York for 
$1.50 a dozen to the jobber. Think just 
a minute of the American workers who 
are dependent upon this and think of 
the Japanese workers who get 30 cents 
an hour, Think if the Japanese have 
contributed anything to this country 
and think what the workers of this 
country have contributed in taxes, in 
blood and sweat and tears and in citi- 
zenship. That is just one item. 

Here is another item. I do not know 
where these binoculars were made, ex- 
cept I know one pair was made in Japan 
and the other was made in these United 
States by American workers. The 1 
made in Japan can come in for $45.65 
and the 1 made in the United States 
costs $92.50. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears that we 
have done something here in the com- 
mittee for the oil people, and I am not 
against that. Let us do something for 
the American people. Let us do some- 
thing for the textile people whose mills 
are closing. Let us do something for 
the veneer people. Let us do something 
for other American people instead of 
for the people in foreign lands. No, I 
am not against the people of foreign 
lands, I am just for the American peo- 
ple first, last, and always. 

Let me give you one other illustration, 
Mr. Chairman. Here are 2 baseball 
mitts, 1 of which sells for $4.94 to the 
retailer, and was made in a foreign 
country. The other sells for $18.40, 
made in America by the very American 
workman who sent somebody here to 
this Congress to represent him, by the 
same American worker who is paying 
the taxes that pay your salary and 
mine; by the same American worker 
who is looking to you and to me as 
Members of this Congress for some sort 
of protection and some sort of intelli- 
gent relief from unemployment. You 
can say all you want to about what this 
bill may do, but you have 5 million un- 
employed now and tomorrow you are 
going to have recession, depression, and 
more of the same if you continue this 
iniquitous policy. 

How can you give relief? You can 
give relief by voting for the 2-year bill. 
Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we need the 
leverage of 2 years, because if we wait 
5 years, this country may be gone so 
far as our trade is concerned. 

Do we think for 1 minute that those 
people who went to Rome to form the 
European free market, met in Rome for 
other than their own purposes? Do 
you think for 1 minute that they are 
going to come to this country and say, 
“We want you to sell to us“? No, the 
very purpose of that organization is to 
bind themselves together for the pur- 
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pose of trading among themselves. And 
yet I saw in this report today a justifi- 
cation, so-called, for this committee bill, 
on the basis of a European free market. 

Trade lines and bread lines—is this 
the American policy today? 

Think of the millions of people, in 
every affected industry, dependent. upon 
jobs—jobs to produce textiles—jobs to 
produce veneer—jobs to produce coal— 
jobs to produce automobiles. Think of 
the widows and orphans dependent upon 
investment in American production, 
Think of the buying power of the Ameri- 
cans destroyed already by iniquitous re- 
ciprocal trade policies. 

From the majority report of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, and 
from the flood of propaganda which has 
eome into my office trying to bolster up 
reciprocal trade, or seek our votes for 
the Reciprocal Trade Act of 1958, I can- 
not but conclude that the hue and cry 
is and will be that we are doing our Na- 
tion a great favor by authorizing a 
5-year extension, and retaining in the 
hands of the Chief Executive tremen- 
dous powers of discretion as to the find- 
ings of the Tariff Commission. I do 
not. question the sincerity of a part of 
that material, or the sincerity of the 
debate here on the floor of the House of 
Representatives today, but it occurs to 
me somewhere along the line, we are 
missing, or avoiding, the real question 
which this legislation proposes. 

We may talk all we wish about sav- 
ing the Nation, or helping the Nation, 
and claim that this legislation, if en- 
acted, should have the patriotic support 
of not only the Members of Congress, 
but of the country as a whole. Despite 
this plea, we cannot escape the fact, 
that if we are saving the Nation, and 
many, many thinking men will refute 
that, in the process we are sacrificing 
the livelihoods and economic welfare of 
so many of our people. 

There is also an element of statism. 
involved, which is wrong in principle, 
and not in keeping with the constitu- 
tional purposes, and high ideals, of such 
great documents as the Constitution of 
the United States of America and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Are we going to sacrifice the citizen’s 
well-being for the proposed, but not 
proven, well-being of the Nation? Is the 
citizen, his work, his standard of living, 
to be put on the altar of international 
expediency? You and I are charged 
with helping our people, not hurting 
them, and I stand here today to raise 
my voice in protest against extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, and the iniqui- 
tous manner in which reciprocal trade 
has been butchered and misused by the 
leaders of this country. 

Not long ago, I visited the part of my 
district where the textile plant was only 
running 3 days a week. We could 
trace that cutback directly to Japanese 
textiles and other foreign textile im- 
ports. I knew most of the people there, 
and most of them are good friends of 
mine, I am their Representative. I 
know their problem, and take pride in 
their friendship. 
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One of my good friends began to tell 
me about their trouble. Some years ago, 
after working about 20 years in a textile 

— t, he finally was able to buy his 
home. He made a down payment at a 
great sacrifice, and since that time has 
had to make monthly payments. He 
has been paying income taxes for 20 
years. He has been a good citizen of 
his community, and a pillar in his 
church. He is getting to the age where 
he knows no other skill than that of tex- 
tile employment. 

He asked me what this Nation was 
doing to him, and what he could expect 
the Nation to do for him. Because of 
the financial strain he was under, in 
working only 3 days a week, instead of 
the normal 5 or 5%, he was behind in 
the payments on hishome. He had had 
to give up his automobile. He was be- 
hind in payments on his life insurance. 
His family was having difficulty in get- 
ting enough food to eat and enough 
clothing to wear. He asked why his Na- 
tion would treat him this way? Where 
could he move to? His home, in a tex- 
tile community sorely depressed, would 
not have a high market value. What 
else could he do? 

We are trustees for that citizen and 
taxpayer, and others like him. We must 
preserve jobs, not destroy them. We 
must help, not hurt, this industry. The 
same reasoning applies to other indus- 
tries. 

The above is just one example of 
American citizens being “sold down the 
river” by this international idea of recip- 
rocal trade. What responsibility has 
this Government, and what responsibil- 
ity has this Nation, to these the people 
who have worked for years, not only to 
make the Nation great, but to keep it 
free? What can I tell a man, whose 
son gave his life in World War II in sup- 
port of his country? What can I tell 
his wife, as she looks at me with ques- 
tioning eyes and asks me what kind of 
people are here in this Congress that 
they would be so blind to the needs of 
this segment of American citizenship? 
Perhaps you think the textile industry is 
expendable. I tell you that if we have 
1 ounce of patriotism, and any sense 
of responsibility to these our people 
whom we represent, and these the peo- 
ple who are American citizens, we owe 
to them the dedication to a principle 
that no segment of American industry 
is expendable, and none of our people 
should be neglected. 

I speak of the textile people as I am 
closer to them than any other part of 
American industry. I know how hard 
they have worked. I know how proud 
and free they are, and what great Ameri- 
cans they have been and are today. I 
grieve for them. Reciprocal trade is 
their nemesis, and this administration 
has hands stained with guilt, guilty of 
being unable to protect its people, and 
to protect its taxpayers. 

I would like to know who knows more 
about the conditions from which they 
suffer than the textile people themselves. 
Shall we say that some expert here 
knows more than these textile people, 
these people who have spent their lives 
in this work, and can see the pattern of 
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things present, and the difficulties on the 
horizon? 

I quote here from an article from 
Newsy-Notes, published monthly by the 
Rock All Printing & Finishing Co. from 
the May 1958 issue: 


WASHINGTON OFFICIALS ARE WARNED UNITED 
STATES TEXTILE INDUSTRY Faces RUIN 


If high government officials in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are intent upon policies which 
are slowly strangling the American textile 
industry, it is not because they have received 
no warning, On the contrary, they have 
received strong protests from some of the 
wisest and ablest leaders of the industry. 

The editors of America’s Textile Reporter, 
have been privileged to see copies of letters 
written by Leon Lowenstein, chairman of the 
board of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., to mem- 
bers of the Cabinet on this subject, and have 
received permission to publish excerpts from 
this correspondence. 

On March 3, 1958, Mr. Lowenstein ad- 
dressed the following communication to the 
Honorable Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of 
the Treasury: 

“I want to thank you for your letter of 
February 21, together with the enclosures. 
I read the text which you enclosed being 
interested in the effect of foreign trade on 
our textile industry. I was particularly in- 
terested in the statement made by Mr. 
Baird, which you enclosed. 

“It would serve no purpose for me to re- 
cite the various arguments for protection 
for American industry. I am sure the pres- 
ent hearings in Washington will develop all 
of the fine points. However, I do want to 
comment on two phases: 

“One, how much of our increased foreign 
trade has resulted from our giveaway pro- 
grams which deal only nominally with mat- 
ters of trade. I feel that these gifts, as 
worthy as they are, hardly represent trade 
as such, 

“SOUND ECONOMY NEEDED 


“I am mindful of the need for sound econ- 
omies in the countries of our friends abroad, 
but unless the American economy remains 
sound, our foreign friends will have nothing 
to help them. 

“Mr. Baird lists a number of domestic in- 
dustries that furnished employment result- 
ing from export shipments. I noted that in 
each of these areas the matters exported 
represented articles which were needed in 
the foreign countries and which were not 
produced there. In short, these countries 
were interested in American products be- 
cause they had to have them and, if it was 
not a matter of buying American products 
they would have had to buy them elsewhere 
and more likely at a higher price. 

“This is a far cry from our policy of con- 
ceding to the other countries a portion of 
the American market in areas where our own 
production is in excess of our own needs. 

“Finally, I would like to point out that 
the American textile industry should not be 
the one to bear the cost of our foreign po- 
litical policy. Our international political 
policy is a cost of the entire Nation and its 
costs should be borne by the Nation rather 
than by one industry alone. 

“In the past many industries have felt 
that the matter of foreign production would 
not come home to plague their particular 
industry. Of late, more and more of these 
people are beginning to realize that the leak 
in the boat is a danger to all of the passen- 
gers, not only to those in the section where 
the leak occurs. 

“Our administration must be conscious of 
the need of more proper protective tariffs 
and quotas. This is rapidly becoming a 
prime economic issue, and before the next 
election will become the No. 1 political 
issue.” 

On March 6, 1958, in a letter to the Hon- 
orable Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of 
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Commerce for International Affairs, Mr. 
Lowenstein said: * 

“There is no one who wants to keep out of 
war more than I, Furthermore, there is no 
‘one whom you have ever met who is more in 
favor of holding our partners in the West; 
but sometimes one gives away and by giving 
badly you lose a partner. 

“In behalf of this great country of ours, I 
feel we should stay strong, but we are not 
going to stay strong if we have a recession 
or depression brought about by unemploy- 
ment and I am going to stick to this state- 
ment. The policy of this Department, in my 
book, has created unemployment by allowing 
soft goods, or hard goods, or whatever you 
want to call it to be imported into this coun- 
try manufactured at slave-labor rates. An 
excerpt from your article reads as follows: 

He accused the industry of blaming all 
of its ills on import competition. He charged 
the industry could not prove that its troubles 
all stemmed from imports.’ 


“EXHIBIT A 


“Now, I told you that I had evidence and 
you have this verified. I am sending you a 
T-shirt which was made in Japan. I don't 
know whether you wear glasses or not, but 
I had to read that lettering on the shirt, 
which reads, ‘Imports from Japan,’ with a 
magnifying glass, I have marked this T- 
shirt ‘Exhibit A.’ 

“I also enclose an ad from a national cata- 
log. Here, I have marked the sheet ‘Exhibit 
B.’ They are selling this shirt 3 for $1. You 
have men in the Department of Commerce 
who can check these figures. 

“I understand that it cost a first-class 
manufacturer in this country to put out a 
garment like this T-shirt 42 cents a gar- 
ment or $5.04 a dozen. They would be sell- 
ing this garment to a retailer in this country 
at $5.50 a dozen which would give the manu- 
facturer about 9 percent profit. Here again, 
you can check my figures. 

“Now, let us look at the retailer. It costs 
him 46 cents a garment. Let us say that the 
garment sells at 59 cents retail, or a profit of 
22 percent. Try to get any manufacturer or 
retailer to meet these figures. 

“Now, bear in mind that the Japanese 
T-shirt is selling at 3314 cents apiece, or 3 
for $1, and the American-made garment at 
59 cents apiece. The Japanese garment sells 
for 25234 cents less. The American-made T- 
shirt is 77 percent higher priced than the 
Japanese article. 

“The American manufacturer cannot make 
these goods at the prices at which the con- 
sumer can buy them when produced in for- 
eign countries; in this case, Japan. 

“I am going to ask you if any member of 
your family went into a store and saw a gar- 
ment such as exhibit A, at 3314 cents, and 
then saw another garment on the next coun- 
ter of the same quality, etc., for 59 cents, 
don’t you think that person would be con- 
fused? I believe many people walk out of 
the store and don't buy anything because of 
their confusion. 

“I ask you and others in Washington: Do 
you think the soft-goods industry is com- 
plaining unjustly? Have they the proper 
right to complain as citizens of the United 
States? I am going to ask you another 
question. What is happening to the textile 
industry, or, as a matter of fact, any other 
industry in this country? 

“It won't be long before the same that is 
happening to the textile industry will occur 
in other industries.” 

(This article was reprinted from America’s 
Textile Reporter.) 


People from almost every county in 
my district are employed in the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co. plant at Rock 
Hill, S. C. It is a fine plant. It offers 
employment to thousands of people, 
thousands of wonderful, patriotic 
Americans. 
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Can we forget for 1 minute that, 
after all, the producer is the consumer? 
These textile people that are suffering 
so are not only the producers of textiles, 
but they are also consumers. They are 
consumers for washing machines, auto- 
mobiles, food, fiber, and a thouSand and 
one things that American people are 
supposed to enjoy. When we cut back 
on their production, we cut back their 
ability to be consumers. We take from 
them their purchasing power. Previ- 
ously, we have taken from them their 
taxes, and they have paid taxes in the 
faith that this Nation respects them as 
taxpayers, and will not sell them down 
the river. 

I quote from a letter from a manager 
of another plant in my district: 

We in the textile business are suffering. 
Mostly because of the manner in which the 
Trade Agreements Act is being administered. 
Textiles is by far the most important enter- 
prise in your State. More people depend 
on it for a living than any other single 
thing in our State. 

Please, I beg of you, do all that is in your 
power to help us when this opportunity 
presents itself in June. We must not perish. 
We are depending on you. 


Make no mistake about the fact that 
these textile people know where the 
fault lies. They know the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is responsible for their dif- 
ficulty. 

I am not just talking about the tex- 
tile industry in the South. I know what 
has been done to the textile industry up 
in the East. I quote: 

[From the Daily News Record] 


Hoosac CLOSING AT New BEDFORD TO AFFECT 
800 


New BEDFORD, Mass.—Management of Hoo- 
sac Mills Corp. announced last night that 
the New Bedford plant would close in the 
near future. Eight hundred employees will 
be affected. The company manufactures fine 
combed cotton goods and colored warp 


goods. 

“This decision has been reached after a 
thorough examination of all factors in- 
volved,” a company statement said. “Pres- 
ent orders will be run out and the assets 
liquidated.” 

The company’s North Adams division, 
which manufactures rayon and acetate 
goods, will continue operations. 


— 


From the Daily News Record] 


PEPPERELL CUTS 60-70 EMPLOYEES AT 
LEWISTON, MAINE 

LEWISTON, MAINE.—Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Co., here, is laying off between 60 and 
70 workers for an indefinite period of time 
because of poor market conditions and the 
division’s high inventory. The division will 
still have a working force of about 400. 

The reduction will eliminate a small sec- 
ond shift in the sheet factory and might 
result in the elimination of a third shift in 
the finishing plant. 

There has been no third shift in the sheet 
plant, according to Joseph E. Castonguay, 
general plant manager at the Lewiston divi- 
sion, who also said the bulk of the layoff is 
in the sheet plant. 


Also let me quote from an editorial 
which was in the Nashville [Tenn.] Ban- 
ner some time ago: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY IMPERILED BY IMPORTS, 

Says NEWSPAPER 

America’s textile industry—not just the 
South’s, but the Nation’s—is imperiled by 
increasing inroads of Japanese cotton prod- 
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ucts. Unless its Just complaint is heeded by 
Congress, it faces disaster. 
To state that fact, and condemn a policy 


so detrimental to basic American interest 


as it applies particularly to this field—is not 
to disavow the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The Banner has upheld the latter and 
urged its extension as a practical formula 
for expanding mutually beneficial world 
trade. 

As originally conceived by the late Cordell 
Hull, who fathered the program, the recipro- 
cal agreement was reciprocal. Under it a 
foreign nation would sell to us what they 
had in abundance, and which we needed, and 
take their pay in commodities that we had 
in overabundance, and which they needed. 
Briefiy and simply that is its basic theory. 

What of Japanese textiles, however? Ja- 
pan takes United States cotton (which she 
needs) at a cutrate price, and ships back 
cotton goods which the United States does 
not need; products manufactured at wage 
rates approximately a tenth of those in the 
United States plants. The cotton is acquired 
for 7 cents per pound less than American 
manufacturers have to pay for it. In the 
American plants, wages, hours of work, mini- 
mum age standards, and the cotton prices 
are all regulated by the Government—and 
finally, the United States industry is asked 
to permit this unfair competition. 

There are over a thousand cotton mills in 
the United States, all of them sharply com- 
petitive, and they can note proudly that 
there are no lawsuits pending for antitrust 
agreements. 

The fact is that these Japanese inroads, 
subsidized by this fcrmidable drain on 
United States resources—and a basic dif- 
ference of production costs—are putting the 
American industry out of business. 

No one is suggesting the crippling of 
Japanese industry. She is free to find her 
markets where she can. But an ounce of 
good economic sense would emphasize that 
first consideration of America, policy wise, 
is the American interest. That isn’t selfish- 
ness; it’s the natural objection of any indus- 
try or people to getting its throat cut. 

The United States textile industry does 
not fear fair competition. It has thrived 
on that, making millions of jobs. Very 
properly it opposes unfair competition, 
created artificially, and subsidized by mil- 
lions of the tax dollars it has helped supply. 


You can talk about all the high- 
minded theories you want to, but I am 
mindful of the unemployment which ex- 
ists in this land today. The automobile 
industry is sick, and it will be sicker be- 
fore the drastic effects of this day’s legis- 
lation has been curtailed and abolished 
by some farseeing and right-thinking 
Americans in the future. Organized 
labor will not heed the reflections in the 
mirror of time, for if it did, it would be 
fighting the Trade Agreements Act of 
1958 with all its powers. 

How can we compete with labor paid 
only 30 cents an hour? If we are going 
to allow these imports to come in to com- 
pete with us, why do we not demand that 
the labor in those countries be paid the 
same as the labor in this country? Who 
pays the income taxes to this country on 
the labor it performs? Our people. 

Foreign labor does not pay any taxes 
to these United States, has not sent any 
sons to do battle for her, and has neither 
high regard nor any appreciation for our 
higher purposes of freedom. 

I mentioned the automobile industry 
because that is one of the industries that 
is in the doldrums now because of re- 
ciprocal trade and everyone knows the 
situation can get worse. 
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On my desk and in my files are letters 
from many others affected by this in- 
iquitous trade policy. 

The plywood industry is suffering, and 
suffering badly. 

I would like to quote from a letter 
from one of my constituents. I have 
previously quoted from this letter before 
the Ways and Means Committee: 


Eight years ago when I went into this 
business, imports of plywood were a negli- 
gible source of trouble and accounted for 
less than 10 percent of the plywood used in 
the United States. Today, if you will note by 
this letter, 46 percent of the plywood used in 
the United States is imported. We have lost 
customer after customer on account of price 
from imports. It is impossible for us, or 
any other plywood manufacturer, to meet 
this competition with the prices we have to 
pay for labor. 


One of my constituents is employed by 
the International Silver Co., of Meriden, 
Conn. I quote from his letter: 


It is the question of the import of Japa- 
nese stainless flatware, which has taken a 
heavy toll on the domestic production of not 
only stainless steel flatware, but also sterling 
and silverplate. 

My company, which is the largest in the 
industry, was forced to cut their sales force 
about 25 percent the first of this year. I feel 
very fortunate in still having a job with 
them, but if the Japanese situation remains 
as serious as it is now, there will perhaps be 
more cuts in the future. 

It is my understanding that the Tariff 
Commission has recommended some relief 
in increased duty, but this increase will not 
alter the situation, because of the great dif- 
ference in price of the American product, 
and the Japanese product, due to their 22 
cents-an-hour wage advantage. The silver- 
ware industry has meant a great deal to this 
country in the form of excise taxes for a 
number of years. 


In the last few years we have had to 
move into my State a fine woolen plant 
at Johnsonville, S.C. May I quote from 
the letter of the president of that com- 
pany to me about reciprocal trade: 

According to our Constitution, Congress 
should control trade-tariff policy, and I am 
against an extension for any length of time 
unless Congress regains its constitutional 
authority. - 

From the inception of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act it has not achieved the purposes 
it was intended to accomplish. Among other 
things, it has not accomplished world peace 
or the general economic welfare of our coun- 
try. In fact, the Trade Agreements Act has 
contributed to the 50 percent contraction of 
the wool textile industry since 1946, which 
in turn has meant loss of jobs and financial 
insecurity for many of our people. 

Our Government has encouraged imports 
of goods made by low-wage labor by reduc- 
ing the tariffs to such a low point that it is 
practically impossible to meet this competi- 
tion because of our high wage scales. 


It seems that we would learn some- 
thing from the lessons that the British 
have learned. I quote from the New 
York Times of Sunday, January 5, 1958: 
Imports DISMAY British Mitts Too—Ar- 

RIVALS OF COTTON Goons TOPPED EXPORTS 

FOR First TIME IN JUNE 1957—DIFFICULT 

IssUE PosED—COMMONWEALTH RULES BAR 

TRADE CURES—EUROPEAN PLAN AROUSES 

CONCERN 

London, January 4.—Britain’s cotton tex- 
tite industry is worried. This is nothing 
new, for the position of the industry has 
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been deteriorating steadily. But several new 
factors have deepened the apprehension. 

The immediate source of worry is the 
rapid increase in imports of cotton cloth. 
A textile manufacturer noted last week that 
these imports had exceeded cotton cloth 
exports for the first time in 200 years. 

As it turned out, this excess was recorded 
in only 2 months last year, June and October. 
Figures for the first 11 months of 1957 show 
that exports at 419 million square yards ex- 
ceeded imports by 35 million square yards. 

In the first quarter of 1957, imports of 
cotton cloth passed the 100 million square- 
yard mark for the first time. 

MUCH IS REEXPORTED 

This does not mean that the cotton in- 
dustry as a whole spent more on imports 
than it earned on exports. Most of the cloth 
that poured in from India, Pakistan, Hong 
Kong, Japan, and of late, from Communist 
China, was unfinished. After it was finished 
it was exported at a profit. 

The industry's 11 months’ exports of nearly 
$229,171,600 in cotton yarns and woven fab- 
rics were slightly higher than in the same 
period of 1956, but well below the $252,- 
663,600 of the 1955 period. 

Imports jumped from $66,393,600 in the 
1956 period to nearly $86,189,600 last year. 

The chief sufferers from the flood of im- 
ports are the spinners and weavers, and a 
number have been forced to close their mills. 
They are constantly importuning the Gov- 
ernment to restrict imports. But the Gov- 
ernment is unwilling to tamper with the 
system of Commonwealth preferences which 
permits Commonwealth members such as 
India, Pakistan, and Hong Kong to send cot- 
ton cloth here duty free. 

The industry has sent missions to these 
three to persuade them to restrict their ex- 
ports to Britain voluntarily. But these mis- 
sions have failed. 

The merchants and finishers dependent on 
foreign markets would prefer to use British 
cloth, but they could not compete success- 
fully in the markets of Asia and Africa if 
they did not have supplies of cheaper cloth. 

India, Pakistan, Japan, and the other 
countries can sell their cloth more cheaply 
than Britain because their wages and other 
costs are considerably lower. In some cases 
Government support keeps the price of raw 
cotton low. 

The Lancashire manufacturers charge that 
the prices of Communist Chinese imports are 
political and unrelated to the actual cost of 
production. This would be in keeping with 
the announced Communist intention of wag- 
ing economic warfare against the West. 

The industry also is worried because the 
nations producing cheaply and compet- 
ing with it more and more successfully in 
world markets for finished goods are making 
inroads in the British market. 

It is also concerned about the possible ef- 
fects of Britain's accession to a European 
free-trade area. This would throw the home 
market open to more serious continental 
competition. The industry is trying to per- 

_ suade the Government to make sure that 
such competition is based on fair prices, that 
it is not subsidized, and that continental 
competitors do not have access to raw cotton 
from their colonies at prices below what 
Britain pays. > 


I have used all these illustrations to 
try to emphasize the seriousness of the 
situation. Ihave not used a great many 
more letters of the plywood people, let- 
ters from the tuna fish people, and letters 
from those industries in various areas 
whose people are suffering because of 
the manner in which the reciprocal- 
trade program has been administered. 

Which are you most interested in— 
American industry or some foreign in- 
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dustry? That is the question here, and 
you cannot escape the responsibility by 
any high-sounding phrases or any one- 
world ideas. It is the American people 
to whom you owe the obligation of pro- 
tection, and while I may be called a pro- 
tectionist for saying this, if we of this 
Congress do not protect these people, 
who will? Shall we depend upon our 
enemies of other wars to do anything 
for us? I have not seen that they have 
done anything, except take our money, 
and hate our souls. They are jealous of 
our freedom. They are jealous of our 
economic well-being, and they would 
like to supplant us in what is known as 
the Free World with anybody else so 
long as we are made weak. Give many 
of them a chance to kick us, stab us, or 
otherwise hurt us, and get by with it 
and they hurry to the task. We all know 
that is true, and I have no apology for 
my strong language, for this is a time 
where we need not only strong language, 
but strong men with strong determina- 
tion. 

Attempting to justify this legislation, 
on page 9 of the committee report, on 
H. R. 12591, we find the following 
language: 

If the United States is to continue to lead 
the free nation to a more secure peace and 
a better world, it cannot afford to take 
economic measures in disregard of its own 
interest and of the interest of nations asso- 
ciated with it. 


Are we leading today, or are we fol- 
lowing? Despite reciprocal trade over 
the past few years, we have a recession. 
Despite the vast sums we have given 
away, or thrown away, we are in trouble 
all over the world. Instead of leading, 
we jump every time Russia lashes her 
whip. 

I think we are led by the nose by a 
group of internationalists, who want to 
see us undermined in order to make us 
a second-rate power. Everybody in the 
world is prospering today, except the 
United States. I received just the other 
day a letter from a friend in Paris, tell- 
ing of the prosperity everywhere there. 
He is a taxpayer, and he writes: “No 
more United States dollars thrown away 
over here.” 

Our trade agreements fall in the same 
category. Actually, we are the laughing 
stock of the world because of these 
agreements and our general giveaway 
program. 

The justification, on page 16 of the 
report, says: 

1. To promote the national welfare, 


The national welfare clause has been 
abused many times before this fair day. 
Let us realize that those countries who 
buy from us, only buy from us because 
they cannot manufacture. themselves. 
They buy from us because it is advanta- 
geous to them to buy from us. They do 
not purchase from us for the purpose of 
giving us an advantage, or helping us. 
Perhaps in some instances they do, but 
in those instances, they purchase from 
us with the money we give them. 

Who are we trying to fool with this fal- 
lacious philosophy that other countries 
buy from us to help us. True, they buy 
our cotton—but they buy it cheaper than 
our own mills, use cheap or slave labor, 
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then send it back to haunt us. If they 
really want to help, why not buy the 
cotton at our mill prices, and enter into 
agreements to pay living wages such as 
are paid in United States. Then we 
could see them having their own people 
rich enough to buy American textiles, 
American cars, washing machines, and 
the like, and keep our people working. 
Perhaps they could appreciate our phi- 
losophy, and seek to bring their people 
up to the high standard of living we in- 
sist upon for our people, rather than 
have them continually abusing our 
friendship to undermine American in- 
dustry and American workmen. 

I am particularly aware of the sup- 
posed justification on the basis of the 
interest of the trade agreements pro- 
gram and the interest of labor. A few 
minutes ago I said something about or- 
ganized labor, and now I want to say 
something about all labor. All labor, all 
the organized and unorganized, is suffer- 
ing because of that reciprocal trade 
program and the administration of it. 
To be sure we need to keep our people 
employed, but it is not working that way 
at least in many of the industries of 
these United States. With the facts be- 
fore us, how can we rely on pretty 
phrases to justify our own depletion. I 
note from the report on page 20: 

Critical segments of their economies are 
dependent on trade with the United States. 


What about the critical segments of 
our economy? Again we come back to 
the vital issue, which is the most impor- 
tant, these United States, or foreign 
countries? Whose people need our every 
effort most? Our own people, of course, 
The course we are pursuing is not 
sound—the very ship of state is ap- 
proaching shoal water. 

On page 21 of the report we are told 
that at the moment the United States 
is experiencing a business downturn and 
that this appears to be temporary. This 
reasoning goes on to say that the Con- 
gress is considering measures to foster a 
speedy and sound recovery. If Congress 
today could suspend reciprocal trade 
legislation altogether until we have a 
valued and realistic reexamination of 
the departure from the original ideas of 
Cordell Hull, this country would be bene- 
fited more than by any act this Congress 
can pass, or promote at this or any 
future session. 

Such trade agreements as we now have 
in effect would continue. If it is neces- 
sary to have a trade agreements act of 
1959, we have time to consider. If the 
recession gets worse, and well it may, we 
can test what effect the agreements 
already in force are having on that re- 
cession, or the possibility of a recovery 
from it. If business gets better, then we 
can examine that up-turn in the light of 
the fact that we do not have damaging 
and depleting trade agreements. 

Too often in this Congress we have 
hastened into legislation because of 
Soviet economic threats, or some other 
Soviet threat. Are we a Nation moved 
only by fear or are we to be dedicated to 
reason? 

What about the European Common 
Market? No one here can truthfully say 
that it was created to be of any benefit to 
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the United States. Yet, its creation is 
used as a basis for justifying this legis- 
lation. I know and you know that the 
people of that agreement at Rome would 
trade among themselves preferable to 
trading with the United States. That is 
just commonsense. They hope we will 
suck in and make some fool agreement in 
which they can dump goods into these 
United States, put American workmen 
out of employment, cripple segments of 
our industry, and render us incapable of 
being self-supporting. 

We should think of the self-support- 
ing feature of these considerations. As 
we sacrifice one segment of our economy 
after another, one industry after an- 
other, do we not make ourselves more 
vulnerable to attack, less able to supply, 
from within our shores, the needs of our 
own people? Is that good and sound 
defense judgment? Should we not al- 
ways be able to produce enough food and 
enough fiber for our own people? Should 
we not have enough technicians, enough 
skilled and highly skilled workers, to be 
available for defense production at a 
moment’s notice? 

Why do I say this? I take again from 
the report, from the able statement of 
the Honorable FRANK I«xarp, a member of 
the committee: 

The domestic petroleum industry in the 
light of the record surrounding the enact- 
ment of the national defense amendment set 
about to place before the Office of Defense 
Mobilization the facts and figures which 
proved conclusively that our national secu- 
rity was being threatened by excessive oil 
imports. Some 2 years later, during which 
time oil imports had risen steadily, the 
President agreed with the findings of his 
Special Committee To Investigate Crude Oil 
Imports, which Committee concluded: 

“If we are to have enough oil to meet our 
national security needs, there must be a 
limitation on imports that will insure a 
proper balance between imports and 
domestic production.” 

Adoption of the defense amendment (sec. 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955) carried with it assurances from the 
executive department that all imports would 
be held to the 1954 ratio, in line with the 
President's Fuels Committee recommenda- 
tions. Despite these assurances, oil imports, 
both crude and products, have increased 
continuously in relation to domestic produc- 
tion since 1954, at which time such imports 
amounted to 16.6 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, 


Congressman IKarp quotes from the 
report of the President's Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Crude Oil Imports 
made up of six members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet: 


If we are to have enough oil to meet our 
national security needs, there must be a lim- 
itation on imports that will insure a proper 
balance between imports and domestic pro- 
duction. 


We notice that Mr. Dulles and others 
here use the word “limitation.” Some of 
us believe in quotas, but you can call 
them limitations if you like that lan- 
guage better. The fact that the Presi- 
dent's Committee will recognize the nec- 
essity of limitations or quotas as to one 
industry reflects the soundness of think- 


ing of those who think that quotas should 
be imposed to protect any industry seri- 
ously affected, and I speak particularly 
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of our textile industry and our plywood 
industry. 

The minority views of the committee 
are significant. They criticize the bill 
for falling short of the two main objec- 
tives, and state, first, it will not arm the 
United States in the war against Soviet 
economic aggression, and second, does 
not meet the challenge of the European 
Common Market. It also goes on to say 
that this bill offers no solace and no real 
assistance to those victims of tariff cuts 
who have been denied relief even when 
Government agencies have found that 
their injuries merited remedial tariff or 
quota action. 

One committee member characterized 
as meaningless the changes in an escape 
clause procedure. I subscribe to that 
Statement. The present legislation is 
meaningless insofar as giving any relief 
to those industries which have been ad- 
versely affected by the reciprocal trade 
program. 

It was never intended that trade pol- 
icy direction should be removed from the 
Congress of the United States. The 
creation of the Tariff Commission was to 
effect an Administrative Board which 
could carry out the purposes and intent 
of the Congress. The placing of the veto 
power or the large discretion in the 
Chief Executive was a grave mistake. It 
is being abused by the Executive, and 
the findings of the Tariff Commission in 
so many instances have been ignored. 

My only purpose in being for the Simp- 
son bill is in the hope of getting some 
relief. I do not believe this is the com- 
plete answer. I know it is better than 
the administration bill, as any bill would 
be better than that of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Not long ago one of the lobbyists for 
the Department of Commerce slipped 
into my Office to hand me what was 
known as a Foreign Trade Impact 
Study on the State of South Carolina. 
I do not know how much it costs our 
Government to get up this propaganda. 
I do know that it was unnecessary, and 
that it is inaccurate. I wish those peo- 
ple who wrote that report could come 
and go down with me and talk to the 
textile people who are being hurt. I 
wish they would face up to the facts 
that these are American citizens, more 
important to me, and I hope to most of 
the Members of this Congress, than any 
other people of the world. I wish the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of State and the other bureaus up 
town would rededicate themselves to 
the American people. I call upon them 
to do that today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress of the United States stands today 
upon the threshold of a fateful decision. 
Incumbent upon the Members of this 
great legislative body is the duty to de- 
cide the issue before us in the interests 
of the Nation as a whole as well as in 
the interests of their individual con- 
stituencies. Extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is indeed contro- 
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versial. The opinions range from the 
extreme free traders to those who would 
protect every item of American produc- 
tion; from those who would place the 
regulation of trade agreements under 
complete international domination to 
those who would bury their head in the 
sand and retreat to the supposed safety 
of a “fortress America”. 

The solution to the basic problem is 
answered by neither of the extremes— 
the solution is a difficult one never satis- 
factory to all—it is a solution that must 
be based upon commonsense. The dis- 
tinguished Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have held extensive 
public hearings on this issue—they have 
done so upon the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States who has indi- 
cated his deep interest in extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Personally, I have studied at great 
length the effect of the act upon our 
foreign policy, upon our national domes- 
tic economic interests and specifically 
the impact of the foreign trade en- 
gendered under this act upon the First 
Congressional District of Connecticut. 

I therefore rise in support of the 
committee administration bill, H. R. 
12951, and I state I cannot vote for pas- 
sage of the alternative Simpson-Dorn- 
Davis-Bailey bill, H. R. 12676. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
describes thoroughly the details of this 
most important legislation and I shall 
not deal specifically detail by detail with 
the bill. I prefer rather to discuss sev- 
eral of the most important aspects of 
strength inherent in the committee bill 
and then I propose to state my beliefs 
in the greatest measure of sincerity on 
why the Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey 
ye nue not become the law of the 
and. 

In considering the question of exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, three very basic problems are 
involved: 

First. We must maintain our position 
as the leading trading nation in the 
world. To do so is vital to our domestic 
economy—it’s vital to our position as 
leader of the Free World—it is vital to 
considerations of foreign policy and 
waging peace. Let me stress again—it is 
of the utmost importance to our eco- 
nomic life both domestic and foreign 
that we maintain our position. 

Secondly, as Members of Congress, it 
is our responsibility to recognize that a 
most important and inescapable factor 
in the establishment of a sound foreign 
trade policy is the creation of a healthy 
psychological climate. Foreign nations 
must have reasonable assurances of con- 
tinuity in our trade policies. To retreat 
at this time into a shell of protectionism 
would destroy a favorable trade climate 
that we have spent years to create. 

In the third place, we must afford ef- 
fective means of protection to domestic 
industry that can definitely establish in- 
jury which is due to unfair foreign com- 
petition. Our domestic industries, no 
matter how small, should not be need- 
lessly sacrificed upon the altar of free 
trade. There is no question in my mind 
but that relief has not been given by 
present and past administrations under 
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certain circumstances when it was ob- 
viously required. I have in my own dis- 
trict, several types of industry which re- 
quire urgent consideration—the carpet 
industry—represented by Bigelow-San- 
ford in Thompsonville, the clock and 
watch industry in Bristol and the screw 
industry in Hartford County. These in- 
dustries are in a position to demonstrate 
legitimate grief caused by foreign wage 
scales that cannot possibly be met by 
domestic competition. 

Mr. Chairman, in my estimation, the 
committee administration bill, H. R. 
12951 can accomplish these three major 
objectives more successfully than the 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey bill, H. R. 
12676. 

There are three major arguments that 
the opponents of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program have concentrated 
their efforts upon so far. First, from a 
practical point of view, they insist that 
relief has not been forthcoming when 
the factfinding of the Tariff Commission 
has indicated that such relief is neces- 
sary. They attribute lack of under- 
standing of their problems to both the 
Truman and Eisenhower administra- 
tions. Secondly, they claim that the 
Congress has abdicated its constitu- 
tional responsibilities of control on mat- 
ters of tariff policy. 

In the third place, they strongly in- 
dicate that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments act is not truly reciprocal—that 
foreign nations have not responded in a 
reciprocal manner by the lowering of 
their tariffs in response to our own ges- 
tures. 

The committee administration bill 
deals decisively with the first of these 
arguments in that it improves the escape 
clause and peril point procedures and 
places in the hands of the Congress a 
realistic review of the latitude so neces- 
sarily designated to the President of the 
United States. 

When the President has failed to act 
in accord with what are felt to be legiti- 
mate indications of injury, direct re- 
course to the Congress of the United 
States is provided. 

The proponents of the Simpson-Dorn- 
Davis-Bailey bill assert that this is not 
an effective review—this assertion is 
absurd to say the least for they are ne- 
gating in their arguments one of the 
thoroughly approved methods of consti- 
tutional review of executive decisions, 
and I quote from the committee report: 

3. The escape-clause procedure is retained 
and will be applicable to new as well as 
old concessions, with the following modifi- 
cations in the procedure: 

(a) Escape-clause proceedings are to be 
speeded up by the requirement that investi- 
888 and reports are to be completed by 

Tralff Commission in 6 months instead 
— in 9 months as provided in present law. 
(b) The Tariff Commission is given ex- 


plicit subpena powers in order to acquire 
necessary information relevant to its trade 
agreement responsibilities, 

(c) The increased authority to raise rates 
may be used where appropriate for relief 
in escape-clause cases, making possible a 
rate as much as 50 percent above the 1934 
rate. 

(d) Duty-free items which have been 
bound in trade agreements may, in escape- 
clause cases, be made subject to duties up 
to 50 percent ad valorem, 
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(e) New language is added to the escape- 
clause provision to make explicit the eli- 
gibility of organizations or groups of em- 
Ployees to file application for an escape- 
clause investigation, 

(f) When the President disapproves in 
whole or in part a Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendation in an escape-clause case, the 
committee bill provides that effect shall be 
given to any part of the recommendations 
which has not been made effective, if there 
is approved, within 60 days of the submis- 
sion of the report of the President’s dis- 
approving action, a concurrent resolution 
by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of 
the Congress. Any such resolution would 
by privileged in order to expedite Congres- 
sional consideration. 

4. The new tariff-reduction authority re- 
mains subject to the peril-point procedure, 
which is amended as follows: 

(a) An escape-clause investigation is to 
be instituted automatically whenever the 
Tariff Commission finds in a peril-point re- 
port that an increase in duty over existing 
levels is required to avoid serious injury. 

(b) The Tariff Commission is given in- 
creased time, 6 months instead of 120 days, 
in which to complete peril-point investiga- 
tions and reports. 


In response to their second argument, 
I can only say that the Congress has 
made a proper delegation of specific 
powers which it has surrounded with 
appropriate standards for action. 

In the realization that trade agree- 
ments are important to considerations 
of foreign policy, the Congress has given 
to the President certain latitude to co- 
ordinate matters of foreign trade with 
other important factors with which he 
must deal in a sound and fully respon- 
sible approach to foreign affairs. 

In the third place, negotiations of 
trade agreements have been truly suc- 
cessful—have been indeed successful in 
a manner which is truly reciprocal. 

Over the years, the United States has 
obtained tariff concessions from foreign 
eountries under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. In virtually all cases 
the United States exports to these 
countries have increased considerably. 

I cite for example the fact that 43 
countries are now involved in trade 
agreements with the United States aris- 
ing from the act. All of them have 
made substantial concessions to the 
United States in return for concessions 
made in their favor by the United States, 

These 43 nations represent 80 percent 
of the American foreign-trade dollar. 
In 1957 they represented $14,895,600,000 
of exports which in turn represented 
79.1 percent of our total export trade of 
$18,828,200,000. At the same time, they 
represented $10,332,400,000 or 79.6 per- 
cent of $12,978,100,000 of imports. 

As you can see, here alone is repre- 
sented a very favorable trade balance. 
As the Secretary of Commerce has so 
aptly pointed out, our exports alone 
represent 6 percent of our gross national 
product.. I might point out that only 10 
of these 43 nations export a larger dol- 
lar volume of products to the United 
States than we export to them. All of 
these 10 nations represent substantial 
raw material trade which is so vital to 
the productive process of this Nation’s 
industry. They are nations basically not 
in competition with us in the area of 
manufactured products, 
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I reiterate, that to imply that reci- 
procity has not been truly a part of the 
world trade picture is manifestly absurd 
and can be only considered as diversion- 
ary propaganda tactics on the part of 
extreme protectionists. 

Mr. Chairman, months of intense 
lobbying activity on the part of the 
forces of extreme protectionism is now 
culminated in direct influence upon the 
solution proposed by the minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. 
For these gentlemen, I have the highest 
regard and I can certainly understand 
their intense and well intentioned desire 
to provide proper protection for those 
who are truly at the mercy of unfair 
foreign competition, the basis of which 
is a wage structure not at all comparable 
to wages paid in similar industries in 
the United States. 

It would seem logical to afford this pro- 
tection through a sound and well-con- 
sidered amendment to the existing Trade 
Agreements Act. This the majority of 
the committee advocate. The minority 
members now place before you H. R. 
12676 which they proclaim to be an alter- 
native method of extending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. It is no 
such thing. 

The Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey bill 
as designed would be the beginning of a 
return to the era of high tariffs that 
would eventually lead to a disastrous de- 
crease in the volume of our foreign 
markets. 

One very objectionable feature of the 
Simpson bill is that it places every tariff 
situation too easily within the reach of 
435 Members of Congress. Each of 
these Members represent different types 
of industry, agriculture and services as 
well as widely differing regional inter- 
ests. To me it means quite obvious that 
some of our more politically inspired 
Members might tend to trade votes on 
tariff legislation for votes involving local 
projects completely different in nature. 

Mr. Chairman, I emphatically submit 
that no legislation passed by the Con- 
gress should create so wide a latitude for 
pork-barrel legislation. Should each 
tariff situation that arises in the course 
of a year’s time require Congressional at- 
tention, an unconscionable amount of 
time would be required from the Mem- 
bers of Congress to the detriment of 
their duties in other important fields. 

Section 2 of the Simpson bill, H. R. 
12676, purports to extend the period dur- 
ing which the President is authorized to 
engage in the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments. The restrictions placed upon the 
President in this section are so severe 
he is permitted so little latitude—that he 
is relegated to the position of an ineffec- 
tive figurehead, in whom the responsible 
Officials of no foreign nation could haye 
complete confidence. 

Section 3 of the Simpson bill purports 
to give the Chief Executive the same au- 
thority as to limitations on increases in 
tariffs to the same maximum level as 
does the committee bill. On a commod- 
ity-by-commodity basis with considera- 
tion for price increase over the period 
since 1934, this amendment would allow 
for practically unlimited increases which 
to all intensive purposes would com- 
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pletely destroy the reciprocal trade 
agreements program as an effective in- 
strument of a national trade policy. 
This section amounts to protectionism in 
an extreme form. 

Section 4 of the Simpson bill sets 
forth procedures for initiating negotia- 
tions and peril-point determinations, 
This section calls for the Tariff Com- 
mission to be the sole determinate of the 
list of items upon which the President is 
permitted to negotiate. Unrealistic time 
limitations are placed upon the Presi- 
dent during which he can negotiate on 
the prescribed items. 

The Tariff Commission would be re- 
quired to request from each foreign coun- 
try specific information particularly as 
to cost to production. It is extremely 
doubtful in many cases that this would 
be easily obtainable. The workload 
placed upon the Tariff Commission 
would indeed be severe, the possibility of 
attainment of their objective indeed in 
doubt. This section is restrictive legisla- 
tion where well-considered permissive 
legislation could better perform the de- 
sired task. 

The fact that this section alone could 
eliminate important negotiable items 
simply because of lack of information is 
intolerable weakness. 

Section 6 of the Simpson bill would 
create a tariff philosophy based upon 
the desirability of returning the quota 
system as an instrument of United 
States foreign trade policy. Discrimina- 
tion among the products produced for 
world consumption by friendly countries 
could immediately arise under the quota 
system. I am strongly opposed to legis- 
lation that would set one friendly for- 
eign country against another in compe- 
tition for United States quota favoritism. 

Section 7 of the bill deals with escape 
clause recommendations. It is in the 
domain of this clause that the greatest 
harm to our reciprocal trade program 
would come. The President would no 
longer have any discretion whatsoever 
realistically speaking. Findings of the 
Tariff Commission would be virtually 
final. Broad and vital questions of for- 
eign policy would be relegated to the 
ash heap. Action by the Congress of a 
constructive nature could very well be 
in doubt. 

I wish to make only one comment con- 
cerning the national security provisions 
under section 8. The procedures pre- 
scribed for the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization are so cumbersome 
that his ability to protect national secur- 
ity interests would be gravely incum- 
bered. The committee bill is far more 
realistic in dealing with the essential 
matters of national security. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to 
delve into the effects of the Simpson 


bill on agriculture at this time, although. 


there are objectionable characteristics 
in this portion of the bill, also. Al- 
though it claims to be an extension of 
the reciprocal trade program, the Simp- 
son bill would achieve no other end than 
to return our national trade policy to 
the era of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. 


One of the greatest contributing fac- 


tors to the severity of the 1929 depres- 
sion in this country was our retreat from 
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world markets under Smoot-Hawley. In 
1930, the Congress enacted the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff. At this time, American 
industry and agriculture were given the 
highest levels of protection in the his- 
tory of the Nation. 

Thirty-three foreign nations immedi- 
ately launched official protests to our 
Government. These protests fell on 
deaf ears. Tariff retaliation took wide 
effect throughout the world. It is most 
interesting to note that world trade fell 
from $68 billion to $26 billion by 1932. 
At the same time, the United States 
participation declined $9.6 billion in 1929 
to $2.9 billion in 1932. 

The Soviet dictators from Lenin to 
Khrushchev have issued a challenge that 
they would trim us economically in the 
free markets of the world. Nothing 
could be more in the interest of the 
Soviet desire for world domination than 
for us to beat a hasty retreat from our 
predominant position in international 
commerce. 

To revive the protective philosophy to 
the extent the Simpson bill would revive 
it, would, in my opinion, be sheer folly. 

Mr. REED, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, how many 
American jobs will be exported this 
year? No one knows exactly, but we 
can rest assured that the figure will be 
staggering because thousands of Amer- 
ican jobs have already shipped out and 
gone abroad. Every time an employee 
in this country loses his job because of 
the effects of unrestricted, cut-rate im- 
ports from abroad it creates a job in 
a foreign country. This means that one 
less American is employed and one more 
foreigner is employed. The net result 
is that we have exported a job. 

A lot of people forget, or try to make 
our citizens forget, that foreign trade 
is a two-way proposition. Just as in 
other forms of competition there is a 
winner and a loser. 

I would like to discuss the losers—the 
American workers who have watched 
their jobs travel abroad and stay there. 
This is the story of Americans who have 
learned the hard way that every time 
a foreign product outsells a United 
States product in the American market 
our workers’ grip on their jobs is 
weakened. ; 

Fair competition is one of the prin- 
ciples that have made America great, 
We enjoy a good contest—in the prize 
ring, on the ball diamond, in politics, 
or at the county fair. The spirit of 
“may the better man win” has con- 
tributed mightily to the strength of our 
Nation. But the important thing about 
American competition is that it must 
be on the up and up. No one cheers for 
the boxer with a horseshoe in his glove. 
Americans insist that fair play is the 
basic ingredient of all competition. 

This is just as true in the business 
world as anywhere else. Our code of 
fair play, translated into laws, pre- 
vents companies from cutting wages to 
a few cents an hour in order to sell their 
product more cheaply, from forming 
monopolies, or from trying other shady 
tactics to get an unfair advantage over 
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their rivals. Companies in the rest of 
the world do not have this code of fair 
play regulating them. They are formed 
into cartels for the purpose of manipu- 
lating wages, profits, production, ex- 
ports and other economic factors to give 
themselves an unfair advantage. 

Despite this basically unfair aline- 
ment, the American brand of compe- 
tition has paid off in a big way. We en- 
joy the highest standard of living in the 
world. Our consumers get the most 
value for their money, and our workers 
get the highest wages for their work— 
when they are working. Fair compe- 
tition has contributed immeasurably to 
the growth of American democracy. 

But unfair competition has managed 
to get a foothold in the economy of the 
United States. It is the job-stealing 
competition of foreign companies sell- 
ing the products of cut-rate labor in 
unlimited quantities to our consumers 
for our dollars. And when a two-dollar- 
an-hour job depends on how well the 
worker competes with thirty-cents-an- 
hour labor that is not what Americans 
call fair competition. 

The result of this unfair competition 
is, of course, that hundreds of thou- 
sands of our jobs have been exported 
to foreign lands. In just 1 year, be- 
tween December 1956 and December 
1957, at least 550,000 workers in this 
country lost jobs in only eight industries, 
These industries produce electrical ma- 
chinery, food products, general machin- 
ery, primary metals, sawmill products, 
scientific instruments, stone, clay, and 
glass products, and textiles. Every one 
of these industries is competing—some 
on a large scale, and some to a lesser 
a cheap-labor foreign prod- 
ucts. 

To make this unfortunate fact more 
graphic let me cite just a few figures 
illustrating how unfair foreign com- 
petition destroys American factories and 
jobs. In the past 2 years, plywood 
plants in Vermont, Maine, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, North Carolina and South 
Carolina have been forced to close down 
by soaring imports; plywood imports 
now supply 52 percent of the domestic 
market—an increase of 734 percent in 
6 years. 

Employment in the watch industry of 
the United States slumped from 10,349 
in 1948 to 3,798 in 1957; imports of 
jeweled watches now supply nearly 80 
percent of our market. 

In 1956, imports of stainless-steel flat- 
ware displaced nearly 40 percent of the 
American production and cost American 
8 3 million man-hours on the 
ob. 

The domestic fleet of long-range, 
tuna-fishing boats has shrunk from 210 
to 153 since 1951; imports of tuna rose 
600 percent in 7 years. 

The number of companies in the 
United States manufacturing cigarette 
lighters dwindled from 60 in 1951 to 12 
in 1955; industry spokesmen attributed 
this attrition to the flood of unrestricted 
imports. 

Some people say that it’s just “coin- 
cidence” that the sale of foreign cars 
in this country doubled in 1957 and that 
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Detroit became one of the regions hard- 
est hit by the 1958 business slump. But 
is it a coincidence? Every day in 1957, 
more than 700 foreign cars were sold in 
the United States; daily sales in 1958 
are expected to reach 1,000 units. 

The United States—the so-called au- 
tomobile capital of the world—now im- 
ports more cars than it exports. In 
fact, imports may be twice as large as 
exports in 1958. 

The auto workers of Detroit, lined up 
to collect their unemployment relief 
checks, are not alone in their plight. A 
great many other industrial groups 
scattered across the Nation are also 
feeling the import pinch. 

Large industries or small—it does not 
make any difference when the flood of 
imports begins. It has been estimated 
that as many as 10 million Americans 
hold jobs in industries facing cutrate 
foreign labor competition. Of course, 
not all of the 10 million are in serious 
trouble yet, but a great many—too 


many—are. 

The harmful effects of this unfair 
competition show up in many ways 
other than jobs lost. When a com- 
munity’s paychecks begin vanishing it 
hurts the grocer, the doctor, the tailor, 
the bus driver, the hospital fund, the 
bank, and even the school board and 
the government because tax revenues 
are undermined, too. 

Here is what it costs a community 
when 100 jobs are permanently lost: 
$360,000 in annual retail sales; $270,000 
in bank deposits; 107 automobile reg- 
istrations; 112 households; 74 jobs in 
other enterprises; and 4 retail estab- 
lishments. 

This is every community’s stake in 
foreign trade. 

Just how unfair is foreign competi- 
tion? Here are some comparative 
wages. For every dollar that an Ameri- 
can earns the British worker gets 29 
cents, the French worker gets 26 cents, 
and the Japanese worker gets 10% 
cents. It is not particularly surprising, 
then, that Japanese binoculars can be 
sold in this country for one-quarter the 
price of the American-made product— 
even after being shipped halfway around 
the world. 

It has been argued that these wage 
differences are justified because foreign 
laborers are less productive than Ameri- 
cans, The argument runs that foreign 
nations do not have our labor-saving 
machinery or our extensive technologi- 
cal know-how; thus wages here and 
abroad are proportional to the amount 
of work done. 

This may have been true some time 
in the past—but times are changing. 
For example, between 1950 and 1955, the 
output per man-hour in Austria, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and West Ger- 
many increased twice as much as it did 
in America. Our foreign competitors 
are catching up with us—and they are 
catching up fast. Largely due to Amer- 
ican aid programs other countries have 
installed modern machinery and learned 
modern methods. Mass production is 
no longer an American monopoly. 

The frightening fact is that, no mat- 
ter how you approach this problem, it 
turns out to be unfair competition. 
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With unemployment in the United 
States already above 5 million, and 
threatening to go even higher, some- 
thing must be done. 

If reciprocal trade were truly recipro- 
cal the situation might be different. 
But it is not. Other nations severely 
restrict the amount of goods that can 
be purchased from the United States. 
While reasonable tariffs do not impede 
the flow of trade, all other trading na- 
tions of the world, with very few excep- 
tions, have import restrictions which 
stop goods entirely from being brought 
into the country or which ration the 
quantities of imports. Some nations is- 
sue a license for all imports; naturally, 
this gives them absolute control over 
import levels. Others establish quotas 
on imports, and still others restrict im- 
ports by a complicated juggling of their 
monetary exchange rates. Some coun- 
tries use two or more restrictions to- 
gether to provide them with an iron- 
fisted method of import control. 

Most countries apply their import 
restrictions according to purely domestic 
considerations—mainly to protect or 
build up domestic industries and pre- 
serve their foreign exchange. For in- 
stance, both England and France have 
imposed rigid import controls on watches 
to preserve their own watch industries. 
In the United States, on the other hand, 
foreign watches of all kinds have taken 
over about 60 percent of the market, and 
jeweled watches about 80 percent. As 
I have mentioned, this cost America al- 
most 7,000 jobs. 

And Switzerland, which, of course, 
urges us to practice “free trade” on 
watches, recently increased its import 
duty rate on nylon stockings by an ex- 
orbitant 300 percent to protect its own 
industry against American imports. 

An American chemical firm reports 
that Italy’s “over-all policy is to manu- 
facture nominal quantities of inferior 
grade products competitive with ours, 
and then have a prohibitive import duty 
to protect home industries.” 

Practically every nation outside the 
United States discourages or prohibits 
imports that compete with a domestic 
industry. Yet these same countries ex- 
press righteous indignation at the slight- 
est United States tariff rate. And many 
well-meaning Americans who do not 
know the facts will echo them, 

Any increase in American exports is 
not due to decreased tariff rates. Rather 
it is directly traceable to the effects of 
World War II and to the fact that we 
have given away billions of dollars in 
foreign aid. ‘There is one big exception. 
Lowered tariff rates have increased the 
export of American jobs. 

During the past 20 years many of us 
here in Washington have recognized the 


damage being done by tariff cuts. But 


we have not been able to do much about 
it—even though the Constitution of the 
United States says that tariffs should 
be regulated by Congress. Congress ab- 
dicated most of its real influence over 
tariffs in 1934. 

That is why, as things now stand, 
there is little chance of American work- 
ers getting help from their Government 
when their jobs are threatened. And 
until we in Congress regain the power 
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to regulate our tariffs they will not work 
in the way that they should to equalize 
foreign wage rates and encourage im- 
provement of living standards through- 
out the world. 

That is why we must approve the sub- 
stitute bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve in liberal trade. We all know that 
trade is essential to the establishment of 
a sound economy for our friends abroad. 
We all know that trade is essential to 
maintaining a sound economy here at 
home. But the key to a continuation 
of an expanded trade program is not the 
passage of the administration-commit- 
tee bill, the Simpson substitute, nor the 
enactment of any trade-agreement leg- 
islation whatever. The key to continu- 
ing our liberal foreign trade is a pros- 
perous America. Our consumers and our 
industries must have the power to pur- 
chase. It is for this reason; along with 
many others, that I will support the 
Simpson substitute, which, although not 
perfect, does in my opinion more realis- 
tically face this important problem than 
does H. R. 12591. 

On the floor of the House yesterday 
and today, and in the tons of literature 
which we have received about this legis- 
lation, those of us who favor the substi- 
tute have been characterized as favoring 
high tariff walls, as being isolationists, 
as desiring to return us to the days of 
Smoot-Hawley, and as being protection- 
ists. I do not favor high tariffs, and the 
Simpson substitute will not erect high 
tariff walls. I am no isolationist, and 
there is nothing isolationist about the 
substitute. I do not favor a return to 
Smoot-Hawley, and in enacting the sub- 
stitute into law, we will have continued 
liberal trade. But as for the label pro- 
tectionist, I must confess the charge is 
true. I firmly believe it to be my duty 
and the duty of every Member of this 
distinguished body to support legislation 
which will protect the jobs of hundreds 
of thousands of American workers. 

The real objection which many of us 
have to the present Trade Agreements 
Act is not within the act itself, but is 
in the way and manner that has been 
administered. If our trade program, 
which we all now know is part and 
parcel of our foreign-aid program, if our 
trade-agreement program had been ad- 
ministered in a fair and equitable man- 
ner over the past several years, we would 
not be engaged in this sharp controversy 
today. The administrators of this pro- 
gram have labeled many of our basic in- 
dustries expendable. They have adopted 
a policy which says plainly and simply 
that the economy of our friends abroad 
is more vital to maintaining a Free World 
than the survival of many of our domes- 
tic industries. The economy of these 
nations is vitally important. But we 
must be realistic and realize that the 
health of their economy depends directly 
upon the health of our own economy, 
and, Mr. Chairman, to administer this 
program in such a way that it will do 
great harm to many segments of our 
own economy is unthinkable. 
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The Congress, though charged by the 
Constitution with the responsibility of 
administering this program, does not do 
so. We have delegated that authority. 
We cannot by enacting into law either 
the administration-committee bill or 
the substitute, change our established 
foreign-trade policy. But we will when 
we vote on these measures have an op- 
portunity to do something of great bene- 
fit, and that is to restore to the Tariff 
Commission the power to determine 
when and if our domestic industry is 
subject to unfair competition. This 
change will not affect our trade one iota. 
And most certainly it will not cause a 
collapse of our trade as is prophesied by 
the State Department. This step will 
not only restore, in part, the authority 
vested in the Congress by the people 
through the Constitution, but it will re- 
store in the millions of working men and 
woman of this country the confidence 
that their Congress, in both domestic 
and foreign affairs, is going to act with 
good commonsense. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before us is 
extremely important. If H. R. 12591 is 
adopted as reported it will continue the 
present ruinous. trade policy, essentially 
as it is today, for 5 more years. Yet, for 
several years many of our basic indus- 
tries, including the great textile indus- 
try, have pointed out that an ever- 
increasing volume of imports from low- 
wage countries has seriously injured 
them. They contend that the Trade 
Agreements Act, pursuant to which our 
foreign trade is regulated, is being ad- 
ministered in such a manner that it per- 
mits an unfairly large volume of cheaply 
produced goods to enter our local mar- 
kets. The textile industry maintains 
that it cannot compete in price with 
these foreign products and it is asking 
Congress, whose responsibility for the 
regulation of foreign trade is explicitly 
defined in the Constitution, to enact leg- 
islation which would relieve it from un- 
fair competition with cheaply produced 
foreign goods. Just recently one of the 
large textile firms in my district was 
forced to close its doors and add its 
many longtime employees to the almost 
5 million unemployed. During the past 
few years, many other textile plants 
throughout our Nation have also been 
forced to close. Many others that have 
managed to survive to date have reduced 
the number of shifts and cut down on 
the length of the workweek. Thousands 
of workers have been thrown out of work 
and thousands more have seen their 
hours of work reduced to such an extent 
that they are unable to meet their obli- 
gations. The textile workers have been 
aware of the recession for several years. 
They have been out of the market for 
many consumer goods that are now pil- 
ing up in the retail outlets and clogging 
the warehouses. It is no wonder that 
the country as a whole is now faced with 
a serious recession. 

Many of the textile industry’s difficul- 
ties have been attributed to the Trade 
Agreements Act as presently adminis- 
tered, which is now proposed to be ex- 
tended for 5 more years. Before extend- 
ing this legislation let us examine close- 
ly our present trade policy so that we 
may determine how seriously the textile 
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industry is being injured. In so doing 
we should look first to our trade rela- 
tions with Japan, since it is from this 
nation that we receive the vast majority 
of our textile imports. 

In 1956 our imports from Japan totaled 
$547,562,245. Only from Canada, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and the United Kingdom did 
we import more. Of our total import 
business with Japan, approximately 37 
percent of it was in the textile field. 
During this same year we received from 
Japan into our local markets miscel- 
laneous textile products of the value of 
$203,708,888. In this same period our 
textile exports to Japan were $8,926,657. 
In other words, the United States, which 
for many years has been the world’s 
leading producer of textiles, imported 
from Japan more than 22 times the 
amount of textiles exported. This situ- 
ation would be somewhat analogous to 
the world’s leading coffee producer, 
Brazil, importing more coffee than it ex- 
ported. 

Further, it should be pointed out that 
of the thousands of products which we 
import, only an extremely limited few 
exceed textiles in quantity. Our textile 
imports from Japan almost equal the 
total of all products imported from each 
of the nations of France, India, and 
Italy. Our imports of this same prod- 
uct greatly exceed the total of all im- 
ports from Australia, Peru, Sweden, 
Turkey, Switzerland, and Argentina re- 
spectively. In addition to these facts, 
in determining the extent the United 
States manufacturers are suffering from 
unfair competition, we must consider the 
fact that the Japanese produce these 
goods with a labor force which receives 
approximately one-tenth of the hourly 
wage paid to workers in this country. 

These figures point out with extreme 
clarity that Japanese imports are seri- 
ously threatening the very existence of 
our textile industry. This leads us to 
the obvious question of why we estab- 
lished such a trade policy. The answer 
can be stated very simply in saying that 
the Trade Agreements Act as presently 
administered has become another arm 
of our foreign aid program. The pres- 
ent administration has determined that 
the economy of Japan must be improved 
at any cost and has very deliberately set 
out on a plan to increase these ruinous 
imports knowing full well the ultimate 
disastrous effect upon our textile work- 
ers and manufacturers. It is a cold and 
hard fact that the textile industry has 
been labeled expendable. It is the firm 
policy of this administration that the 
economic well-being of Japan is of much 
greater importance than the well-being 
of the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who depend upon this industry. 

In pursuing such an incredulous 
course, we have completely abandoned 
the original concept of trade agreements 
as formulated by one of our greatest Sec- 
retaries of State, Cordell Hull. Secre- 
tary Hull authored the first Trade Agree- 
ments Act which was adopted in 1934. 
The Cordell Hull trade philosophy can 
best be expressed in his own words which 
were uttered in a speech on May 2, 1935. 
He said at that time: 


The general aim of our negotiators is to 
secure concessions for those American ex- 
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ports the marketing of which in the other 
country offers the best opportunity of de- 
velopment and, at the same time, promises 
the greatest degree of revival in our export 
industries; and to grant the other country 
concessions with respect to commodities the 
possible increased importations of which 
would be beneficial to our country. 


Notice that Mr. Hull stressed the 
granting of concessions on goods on 
which the increased importation would 
be beneficial to our country. The cri- 
teria was not, does country A need to 
export these goods, but is it to our best 
interest to import them? Let us apply 
this criteria to the textile industry. No 
doubt, every Member of the House has 
seen or heard about the little booklets 
put out by the Department of Commerce 
recently in support of the passage of 
the administration’s trade policy. On 
page 3 of the pamphlet in regard to 
Georgia, the following revealing infor- 
mation is found relative to textile prod- 
ucts nationally: 

Exports substantially exceeded imports as 
recently as 1954, but imports have since 
increased, and in 1956, they were decidedly 
the larger in value. Against the $452 mil- 
lion worth of exports in 1956, imports of 
textile mill and related products about $550 
million. 


Taking the figures listed in the admin- 
istration’s own propaganda in support 
of more imports, we see that im- 
ports of textiles exceeded exports by al- 
most $100 million. Therefore, when the 
administration and sincere proponents 
of the bill as reported make much of the 
fact that our total exports of all goods 
exceed imports, let us remember that 
just the opposite applies to textiles. 
Some people may consider the textile 
industry to be expendable, but I can 
assure you that the people of Georgia 
do not. According to the 1954 Census 
of Manufacturers, as taken from the 
Department of Commerce pamphlet 
previously mentioned, 103,079 were em- 
ployed by 328 Georgia firms engaged in 
the production of textile mill products, 
or more than one-third of the total 
number employed in manufacturing. 
Certainly it is clear that to the one out of 
three industrial workers in Georgia who 
makes his living in the textile industry, 
the increased importation of textiles 
would not be beneficial to him, to his 
family, to his employer, nor to the local 
merchants with whom he trades. I cer- 
tainly cannot support a bill to further 
endanger the textile worker and those 
dependent upon him. I cannot support 
a bill, the effect of which would be di- 
rectly opposite to that intended by Cor- 
dell Hull when he sponsored the original 
Trade Agreements Act. 

You will recall that in the year 1939 
our Nation was undergoing serious eco- 
nomic difficulty and unemployment was 
running high. This time in our history 
can well be compared to that of today. 
On November 7, 1939, Secretary of State 
Hull wrote a letter to Senator Capper, 
of Kansas, in which he stated: 

The exercise of the authority which I 
propose must be carefully weighed in the 
light of the latest information so as to give 
assurance that no sound and important 
American interest will be injuriously dis- 


turbed. The adjustment of our foreign- 
trade relations must rest on the premise of 
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undertaking to benefit and not to injure 
such interests. In a time of difficulty and 
unemployment such as this the highest 
consideration_of the position of the differ- 
ent branches of American production is 
required. 


I think that it has been clearly dem- 
onstrated that the textile industry, 
surely a sound and important Amer- 
ican interest, has been injuriously dis- 
turbed. The Trade Agreements Act, as 
administered, certainly does not benefit 
and obviously does injure the interests 
of the textile worker and manufacturer. 

I believe in liberal trade with our 
friends abroad as did Cordell Hull, but 
I cannot support the administration’s 
trade program which is designed to de- 
stroy the jobs of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. In past years when the Trade 
Agreements Act was up for considera- 
tion, the only choice was to continue it 
essentially as it was or to let it expire. 
Fortunately, this year, there is another 
alternative. The substitute proposal 
will permit liberal and expanded for- 
eign trade, but it contains safeguards 
for suffering industries. This substi- 
tute measure contains the Cordell Hull 
trade theories and it has my support. 
It is my sincere hope that a majority of 
the membership of Congress will view 
the matter realistically and will also 
support it after giving highest consid- 
eration of the position of the different 
branches of American production. 

We should seize the opportunity pre- 
sented to us now. Otherwise, it will be 
5 more years before we have another 
chance to act. As I believe I have 
shown in regard to the textile industry, 
many industries of the United States 
may not survive that long. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
considerable interest and a great deal of 
concern to some very eloquent speeches 
that haye been made on the subject of 
this bill by the most able chairman of 
this committee and by other members 
of the committee who have given to us 
some very persuasive assurances as to 
what would take place under the 
amended bill which the committee is 
offering to us. I have listened to them 
and I have almost been persuaded, but 
it has been impossible to dismiss from 
my memory and my thought the assur- 
ances that were given on the floor of 
this House in 1934, when this Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act was first voted by 


this House. At that time the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, a 
man just as esteemed and just as dis- 
tinguished as the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, said this: 

We know that the President has predicated 
this whole bill upon the solid foundation 
that no essential American industry shall be 
crippled, 


At that time a Member had the temer- 
ity to stand up and ask if that was ade- 
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quate assurance, and Mr. „ at 
that time the chairman, sai 

If the gentleman cannot a the word of 
the President of the United States when he 
has assured the country that no legitimate 
industry will be disturbed or crippled, much 
less eliminated, then he has his seat on the 
wrong side of the aisle, 


The gentlemen who were listening to 
that speech at that time believed those 
assurances. They relied upon them. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. 
EKoppleman, said: 

I am, of course, for protection of American 
industries, as all of us are, on both sides of 
the House. In voting for this bill I do not 
compromise that position—I am not voting 
for the reduction of duties on articles pro- 
duced in my State or in any other State. 


The Members of the House in 1934 
thought they were getting an emergency 
bill that would not disturb or cripple 
their own industries. They thought at 
that time, Mr. Chairman, that they 
were getting a bill with solid assurance 
from the leaders of this country, I say 
with all respect from most distinguished 
leaders, that American industry would 
not be disturbed or crippled. Does any- 
one question today that the lead and 
zinc industry of America is a legitimate 
industry? Does anybody question that 
it is a substantial industry? Is there 
any man that says the oil industry is an 
illegitimate industry and is not a sub- 
stantial industry? No fair-minded per- 
son can deny that they are legitimate, 
and substantial, and that they are today 
being crippled and disturbed by the 
maladministration of this Trade Agree- 
ment Act. I cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that leaders of this body and the 
Democratic Party, who today stand for 
broadening and extending Presidential 
authority in the face of this maladmin- 
istration, do so without regard for the 
pledges which were given to the Amer- 
ican people in 1934 when this act was 
enacted. 

I believe in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act as it was presented to 
the people by President Roosevelt and 
by Secretary Hull and by the other great 
advocates of that program when it was 
initiated. I do not believe in it when 
it allows substantial American industry 
to be very substantially crippled or de- 
stroyed by unrestrained imports, with 
loss of employment and investment for 
American citizens who are entitled to 
rely upon assurances in this basic law. 
I do not believe that Mr. Roosevelt, if 
he were here today, would say he 
favored the operation and administra- 
tion of this program as we now have it. 

We have reached the point where we 
Members of Congress are once again go- 
ing to have to assert our responsibility 
as representatives of our people to the 
end that substantial and legitimate in- 
dustries and interests in our country are 
not injuriously disturbed and crippled 
under an unrestrained Executive con- 
trol of the program. We have the op- 
portunity with this bill; we have the 
opportunity here to place additional 
safeguards in this bill or send it back 
to committee. If we fail to act on that 
opportunity we are not faithful to our 
obligations or to our constituents. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee my ap- 
preciation for his making it possible for 
me to say a few words with reference to 
this important legislation. Because my 
time is limited, I shall not be able to go 
into any great detail, but I would like at 
the outset to incorporate by reference the 
splendid remarks made by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a seven- 
county Congressional District. In each 
of those counties we have textile plants. 
My own home county has more textile 
plants than any county on the face of the 
globe; we have over 100 of those plants. 

I can say to you without exaggeration 
that througout the length and breadth 
of the 11th Congressional District of 
North Carolina there is very serious ap- 
prehension on the part of the people who 
earn their livelihood in those plants be- 
cause of low-wage competition from for- 
eign manufacturers. 

I am a product of the textile country, 
one who was raised in a textile village. 
I can say that had this situation with 
which our people are confronted today 
existed during my youth I doubt that the 
community in which I live would today 
have men from the villages, the cotton- 
mill viliages, running the banks, occupy- 
ing positions in government, and per- 
forming the other splendid services which 
make this country great. 

It may sound pleasing to you and to 
me to talk about constitutional govern- 
ment and our theories of government 
and economy. But, it is the practical 
down to earth matters which are impor- 
tant to my friends and relatives who earn 
their living in the mills and factories. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled by 
reason to rise in opposition to H. R. 
12591, a bill to extend the authority of 
the President of the United States to 
enter into trade agreements with foreign 
nations under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. 

I am opposed to a further delegation 
to the President of the United States of 
the constitutional authority of the Con- 
gress to regulate the commerce of this 
country. 

The time has come when the Con- 
gress, as the representative of the people 
of the United States, must face up to the 
issue and recapture its authority over 
tariffs and trade if certain basie in- 
dustries, vital to our national economy, 
are to survive. 

Mr. Chairman, the first Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as signed by President Roose- 
velt on June 12, 1934, was an emergency 
measure. Congress in attempting to re- 
vitalize our depression-ridden economy 
gave to the President vast powers over 
the foreign commerce of this Nation 
never before exercised by any Chief 
Executive. 

It was not the intent of the Congress 
in 1934 to permanently confer on the 
President its constitutional authority 
over tariffs and trade. That fact is clear 
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to anyone who will take the time to read 
the hearings held in connection with the 
1934 act and the debates which took 
place in the Congress on the subject. 

Nor did the Congress in 1934 intend 
for American industry ever to be placed 
in jeopardy through action of the Execu- 
tive in lowering tariffs. 

Likewise, the Congress did not visual- 
ize that the time would come when the 
President of the United States would 
subordinate the interests of American 
labor and industry in order to gain ques- 
tionable foreign policy concessions, 

Like many another emergency meas- 
ure the principles of reciprocal trade 
have become more or less permanent, 
and like many measures conceived in 
good faith so-called reciprocal trade has 
boomeranged. 

Mr. Chairman, if H. R. 12591 is enacted 
in its present form, a death sentence will 
be pronounced by this Congress on many 
industries vital to the economic health 
and security of our Nation. 

We, who oppose the passage of the 
administration’s bill, are sincere in our 
belief that basic American industry is in 
danger. We are not blind to the reali- 
ties of the present situation. We can 
see what is happening to industry in our 
respective districts, and we feel com- 
pelled to speak out against the adminis- 
tration’s attempt to play international 
politics with the jobs and businesses of 
our constituents. 

It is a situation full of grim reality for 
those of us who have plants in the proc- 
ess of liquidation and men and women 
walking the streets looking for employ- 
ment. 

Today it is textiles, leather, tile, coal, 
glass, bicycles, watches, fish, plywood, 
cameras, and sewing machines that are 
being forced to the wall. 

Tomorrow it may be automobiles, fur- 
niture, ships, and electrical equipment 
that will feel the effect of too much for- 
eign competition. 

Today the industrial life of North 
Carolina is at stake. Tomorrow it can 
very well be the economic existence of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent one of the 
largest textile manufacturing districts in 
the United States. I am very familiar 
with the industry. I have had many 
discussions with textile manufacturers 
and the workers in the mills from every 
section of my district and the State of 
North Carolina. 

I say to you with all the sincerity at 
my command that if adequate protec- 
tion is not provided in the bill under 
discussion the American textile industry, 
North as well as South, is doomed. 

The textile industry ranks fourth in 
America. It employs more than a mil- 
lion persons and operates directly in 39 
of the 48 States. It pays out in excess 
of $3 billion a year in wages and salaries. 
Products made and shipped by the in- 
dustry exceed $12 billion annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt to talk 
for my friends who represent northern 
textile districts. I know they are well 
aware of what is happening in their 
States as a result of foreign textile com- 
petition. I know they share my concern 
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over the plight of their laboring people. 
and those who have invested their for- 
tunes in the textile industry. 

The overwhelming threat today to the 
American textile industry is the growing 
textile empire which has been created in 
Japan since World War II and, largely, 
with American taxpayers’ dollars. 

Today the American textile industry 
survives, I am sorry to say, by the per- 
mission of Japan. Failing to secure any 
relief from our Government from an 
ever-increasing flow of Japanese cotton 
goods, Japan voluntarily agreed in Jan- 
uary of 1957 to limit the export of cotton 
textiles to the United States to 235 mil- 
lion square yards a year for a period of 
5 years beginning January 1, 1957. 

Let me remind you that this agree- 
ment does not have the force of law. It 
is voluntary, pure and simple. 

Thus, we are treated to the strange 
spectacle of a great American industry 
without adequate protection from its 
own Government existing at the pleasure 
of a foreign nation. 

Such a situation has tragic overtones 
for the greatest nation on earth. Cer- 
tainly it does for the State I am privi- 
leged to represent in this House. 

Textiles are the most important 
manufacturing industry in North Caro- 
lina from the standpoint of the number 
of people employed, wages paid, and 
value of products. More than half of 
the people employed in manufacturing 
in North Carolina work in textile mills. 
Over 227,200 North Carolinians out of a 
total manufacturing labor force of 453,- 
800 persons are employed in the textile 
industry. When some 22,900 persons 
employed in the allied apparel industry 
are considered, total employment in 
textiles in North Carolina amounts to 55 
percent of all of our people engaged in 
manufacturing. 

Although the greatest impact of 
changes affecting the textile industry is 
on our workers and the owners of our 
mills engaged in manufacturing textile 
products, the entire economy of North 
Carolina is tied very closely with the 
welfare of the textile industry. 

Our North Carolina mills are the 
greatest customers for our farmers’ 
cotton crop. North Carolina cotton 
mills used approximately 2,638,000 bales 
of cotton in the 1955-56 period. In 
1956 North Carolina produced 360,000 
bales of cotton. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the entire cotton crop of North 
Carolina for 1956 was consumed by 
North Carolina mills in just a few 
months of operation. 

In addition to supporting a ready 
market for North Carolina cotton farm- 
ers a quarter of a million North Caro- 
linians employed in our mills offer a 
strong market for the other agricultural 
products produced by our farmers. 

The farmers of North Carolina have a 
tremendous stake in the legislation un- 
der debate today. Harm the textile in- 
dustry in North Carolina and hundreds 
of thousands of our farmers will suffer 
severe economic consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to another great 
American industry closely allied with the 
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textile industry that is suffering by rea- 

son of the closing of our cotton mills 

et unfair foreign textile competi- 
on. > 

I speak of the American textile-ma- 
chinery industry. 

It will come as a surprise, I am sure, 
to Members of the House in whose dis- 
tricts textile-machinery-manufacturing 
plants are located to learn that over a 
period of years equipment and machin- 
ery purchased by the textile industry has 
amounted to some $460 million annually. 
Over 36,000 persons are employed in 
textile-machinery-manufacturing plants 
with an annual payroll in excess of $146 
million. 

The textile industry also purchases 
over $800 million worth of chemicals and 
$430 million worth of other industrial 
products each year. The great bulk of 
these products are manufactured in areas 
having very little textile production. 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent from 
what I have said that there is more at 
stake in the passage of this legislation 
than the welfare of those who work in the 
mills. The textile industry, like every 
industry, is interrelated with many other 
industries. When it suffers, every de- 
pendent industry likewise suffers. 

It would be well if we would bear that 
fact in mind as we vote on the legislation 
under debate today. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the House to an incident which I feel 
vividly illustrates the present decline in 
the American textile industry. At North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
is located one of the finest textile schools 
in the United States. For the academic 
year 1950-51 the school had a total en- 
rollment of 646. I regret to say, however, 
that in the academic year 1956-57 the 
total enrollment had dropped to 467. 

It is my understanding that the rate of 
decline in enrollment for other textile 
schools throughout the United States 
has been even greater. This is a re- 
grettable situation. It clearly points up 
the fact that our young people consider 
the future of the American textile in- 
dustry to be uncertain. 

Mr. Chairman, the American textile 
industry looks to the Congress for its sur- 
vival. In February 1951, 1,355,000 peo- 
ple were employed in textiles. As of 
today slightly more than a million per- 
sons are earning their living in cot- 
ton mills. Over 700 mills have closed 
their doors in the last. several years, 

It is a tragic but unmistakable fact 
that the handwriting is on the wall for 
the textile industry. Unless this Con- 
gress writes into the administration bill 
now under discussion adequate safe- 
guards to protect American mills from 
unfair competition, the attrition now 
underway in the American textile indus- 
try will be rapidly accelerated, 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress should 
reassert its constitutional authority over 
tariffs. The foreign commerce of the 
United States should no longer be made 
a part of the bankrupt foreign policy of 
the present administration. The jobs of 
our working people and the existence of 
vital American industries are at stake, 
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Let us put the interests of the people 
of the United States, for a change, above 
that of the rest of the world. In that 
way we will protect the jobs of our peo- 
ple and safeguard the security of vital 
American industry. 

The Simpson-Dorn-Davis substitute 
bill will aid in accomplishing these laud- 
able purposes, Its adoption, in lieu of 
the provisions of H. R. 12591 now before 
us, seems to me to be dictated by all 
sound reasoning. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, as have several other Mem- 
bers of this House, I have been here 
since the very beginning of the recip- 
rocal trade legislation. I was a Member 
of the House during those early debates 
on reciprocal trade which took place in 
1934 in the 73d Congress. 

It is to be recalled that back in 1934 
not only the United States but the whole 
world was struggling to emerge from 
economic collapse and perhaps the most 
serious depression ever experienced. Be- 
cause of the desire to prevent the con- 
tinuing downward trend of those depres- 
sion days, there were those who con- 
ceived the idea that if international 
trade could somehow be molded into a 
coordinated whole throughout the world 
the economies of all the nations would 
begin to adjust themselves and turn the 
corner toward recovery. It was believed 
that through the processes of negotia- 
tion that trade agreements on a basis of 
reciprocity could be made with the vari- 
ous nations of the world and that these 
agreements would promote a far greater 
movement of goods and products between 
the United States and the nations with 
whom these agreements were made. 

Beginning sometime prior to 1934, Mr. 
Chairman, I had become sufficiently in- 
terested in the subject of international 
trade to study it in order to know some- 
thing of the theory and the realities of 
trade operation. During the years since 
1934 not only have I made studies my- 
self of this tremendously important sub- 
ject but I have had studies made by pro- 
fessionally trained economists who are 
Specialists in the field of international 
trade. I have employed highly trained 
professional economists, The entire ex- 
pense and cost of this work has come 
from my own private resources. This 
undertaking was not in any sense or in 
any way financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I considered this effort con- 
structive and part of my duty in serv- 
ing the people of my district and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The reason for my devoting so much 
attention to this whole question of in- 
ternational trade is I believe quite ob- 
vious. It is extremely important not 
only to our country as a whole from 
within but it is important also in the 
field of our international relations. In 
addition to this it is extremely important 
to every person in our country because 
the economics of international trade 
sooner or later is certain to touch every 
business and the lives of every person 
within this great land of ours. It is well 
to remember that all factors involving 
economics are interrelated and that 
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these factors in turn must be by their 
very nature interrelated with our social 
and political lives. 

It is my view, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no member of this Congress who is op- 
posed to the friendly trading with 
friendly nations. I know of no one op- 
posed to international trade. We are 
concerned here not with the objective 
but with the method of achieving the 
objective. We are concerned with 
whether or not we proceed lawfully or 
whether the steps we take are unlawful. 
We are concerned with the basic funda- 
mental law of the land, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Back in 1925 during the 69th Congress 
I came down to the well of the House 
and held up my right hand and took an 
oath. I swore to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Since that time I have taken this oath 
to defend the Constitution of the United 
States 16 times. Every Member here 
has taken the same oath, and a few of 
you more times than I have. In all 
branches of the Government officials 
take a similar oath. The taking of this 
oath, Mr, Chairman, is a very serious 
matter. It is not just a morning exer- 
cise, part of the general procedure. It 
binds the mind, the conscience, and the 
spirit of us all to the very fundamental 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded. It involves the strength of 
character of individuals. It involves the 
intellectual honesty of all who have 
taken it, to solemnly and seriously abide 
by and adhere to constitutional author- 
ity. In this regard no person can com- 
promise their principles, for if they do 
that compromise will destroy them. 

The basis for the conduct of interna- 
tional trade is clearly and specifically 
stated in the Constitution of the United 
States. Article I, section 8, states, and 
I quote: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States; to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes. 


Here then the Constitution states that 
the Congress shall have the power to 
regulate and conduct the international 
trade of these United States of America. 
The Constitution does not say that the 
Executive shall have this power or that 
some international council shall have 
this power or that some organization of 
the United Nations shall have this 
power, but the Constitution clearly and 
precisely states this power shall reside 
in the Congress of the Government of 
the United States. 

Now let us take a look at this question 
of international trade and the tariff 
policy of the Nation. The purpose of 
any tariff policy has three objectives, 
The first is to raise revenue, the second 
is to protect the economy of the Nation 
for its citizens, and the third is to help 
in the insurance of the national defense, 
Now in the United States the conduct 
of this policy is vested in the Congress 
by the Constitution. In 1934 when the 
first Trade Agreements Act was passed, 
the 73d Congress wrongfully and tragi- 
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cally voted this power specifically vested 
in the Congress by the Constitution to 
the executive division of the Govern- 
ment. It is my view that the Congress 
did not have the legal right to transfer 
or to delegate a specific power vested in 
it by the Constitution of the United 
States. Several times since 1934 the 
Congress has renewed and extended the 
Trade Agreements Act until now at this 
hour the Congress is asked to again ex- 
tend this act for 5 more years delegating 
its constitutional power to the executive 
department of the Government. Mr. 
Chairman, the Congress just does not 
have this authority and in delegating 
this power it is violating the law. In 
delegating this power, if it is done again, 
the Congress is again doing violence to 
its oath to protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 

It is my contention that if the power 
to regulate the commerce with foreign 
nations specifically vested in the Con- 
gress by the Constitution of the United 
States is to be taken away from the 
Congress and given to the executive di- 
vision of our Government that this pro- 
cedure should be done lawfully and not 
unlawfully. To accomplish this proce- 
dure lawfully requires an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
For all of those who are so willfully ready 
to transfer this power I recommend that 
they support a lawful way of doing it, 
a lawful way of making this transfer. 
If the people of this country no longer 
want their representatives in Congress 
to have this power, then the people 
should have the opportunity to vote, to 
ratify an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion transferring the power from the 
People's representatives to the executive 
division of the Government. Ido not be- 
lieve in doing things in an underhanded 
way. Ido not believe in Sneaking around 
to the back door. Where the Consti- 
tution of the United States is concerned 
certainly all procedure should be open 
and above board and the people should 
clearly and precisely understand all that 
is involved. 

It is to be remembered that this United 
States is a Government of the People. 
The people in the United States are the 
sovereign. The State is not sovereign in 
this country. The people are sovereign, 
The people conduct their Government 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress. I do not believe and shall never 
subscribe to tossing the Constitution of 
the United States in the wastebasket for 
the purposes of convenience. Most em- 
phatically I reject the idea that the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress of the people's 
government are to be no longer directly 
responsible to the people for the regula- 
tion of commerce with foreign nations. 
I reject the idea that our representative 
government must to this extent lose its 
constitutional character and is to be in- 
creasingly and progressively beholden to 
Executive authority, whether that au- 
thority is national or international in 
character. Furthermore I Teject the 
idea that the citizens of our great Nation 
either individually or as associations, as 
groups or as corporations are to lose their 
effective right to present their wishes and 
desires to their elected public servants 
representing them in the Congress of the 
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United States. I reject these principles 
because of the astounding reason that the 
representatives of the people elected by 
the people are to be no longer responsible 
to the people. This is nothing more than 
a skuttling of representative government. 

It is well to think seriously about this 
question of the delegation of a specific 
constitutional power by the Congress. If 
the Congress can delegate a specific 
power vested in it by the Constitution, 
then the Congress can delegate any power 
vested in it by the Constitution. In fact, 
the Congress can delegate away all of its 
powers and representative government 
in the United States of America will cease 
to exist. We will then become a dicta- 
torship under the authority of an Execu- 
tive. The sovereignty of the people will 
be lost as the sovereignty is gradually 
transferred from the people to the State. 

The proponents of this delegation of 
power to the Executive exclaim, “Oh, but 
these are modern times and they are far 
different from the time that existed prior 
to World War II.“ These are times of 
world cooperation, of international 
councils, of joining up with all kinds of 
international organizations for the bene- 
fit of the whole world. Now Iam not op- 
posed to cooperation with other nations 
but I am opposed to unlawful methods in 
the achieving of these objectives. I am 
opposed to the transfer of the people’s 
authority in the United States to an in- 
ternational organization who in turn will 
have authority over the people of the 
United States. 

Back in September of 1946 the repre- 
sentatives of various nations met in Lon- 
don as a sort of preparatory committee 
of the Conference on International 
Trade. This preparatory committee rec- 
ommended procedures to give effect to 
certain provisions of the charter of the 
International Trade Organization com- 
monly known as ITO which was set up 
in the Habana Conference in 1949. The 
United States Government did not ratify 
the so-called ITO treaty. However, re- 
gardless of this fact, the London Con- 
ference in 1946 of this so-called pre- 
paratory committee bound the United 
States to a chapter of the ITO treaty 
that was never ratified; namely, to enter 
into certain provisions and discussions 
to set up an international operating au- 
thority on the subject of a general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. Now to do 
this, of course this authority had to be 
set up and organized. To do this the 
preparatory committee moved and re- 
convened in Geneva in 1947, and out of 
this conference came the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade commonly 
known by its initials GATT. 

GATT is an international trade or- 
ganization. It is based on the concept 
of multilateral trade agreements rather 
than bilateral agreements. Under its 
authority America can no longer make 
agreements with single nations on a re- 
ciprocal trade basis. Instead, under the 
most favored nation clause any agree- 
ment that the United States makes 
automatically extends to all nations the 
concessions found to be advantageous in 
that agreement. GATT is an instru- 
ment of authority in the constantly 
growing concept of the international 
state. It is a part of the Nation's for- 
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eign economie policy under the adminis- 
tration of the Nation’s interantional 
trade under the authority delegated by 
the Congress to the Executive in H. R. 
12591. If H. R. 12591 is enacted into 
law, GATT, this international authority, 
will, continue to make rules and regula- 
tions on tariffs and trade involving the 
United States of America. In other 
words, the authority, the power vested in 
the Congress by the Constitution now 
has passed to an international author- 
ity. The United States of America is no 
longer controlling its own international 
trade policies. These policies under this 
legislation will continue to be made by 
an international body known as GATT. 
In other words, under the reciprocal 
trade agreements acts and as these acts 
are to be continued under this legisla- 
tion the people of the United States have 
lost some of their sovereignty without 
ever having the opportunity to approve 
or disapprove. It was taken away by 
Executive decree. 

The advocates of this legislation claim 
that regardless of this fact nevertheless 
a great benefit results to everyone, in- 
cluding the United States. It is their 
view that the United States has im- 
proved its international trade position. 
It is their view the industries of America 
have benefited and that the people of 
America have benefited from this GATT 
control of our international trade. In 
view of these claims let us turn to an 
examination of the facts. 

Compared to other nations of the 
world, our tariffs are the lowest, and have 
been for many years. In spite of this 
fact, under the Trade Agreements Act 
and GATT there have been over 55,000 
trade concessions made relating to the 
products of countries importing into the 
United States. American products are 
being displaced in our own markets by 
similar products of foreign manufacture. 
Many of these foreign products are made 
by labor which is extremely low paid in 
comparison with the wages of labor in the 
United States. In view of the modern 
machinery which these countries now 
possess, this low-paid labor is producing 
just as efficiently as, if not more so than, 
the high-paid labor in the United States. 

Here in America we pride ourselves on 
our high standard of living. We con- 
stantly boast that the standard of living 
in America is higher than that of any 
other country in the world. I believe this 
standard of living must be maintained. 
I am opposed to any policy that will jeop- 
ardize its continuance. From an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, however, it is impossible 
for me to comprehend how the high 
standard of living for American labor can 
continue if it is to be subjected to the 
competition of the low standard of living 
of labor in foreign countries, 

In this regard, over 50 percent of 
American imports were never subjected 
to the payment of duties. These products 
were not in competition with any of our 
own, The products that were subjected 
to duties were imposed for the purpose of 
reserving our home markets for our own 
producers, and in this way maintaining 
employment in these particular indus- 
tries. Again I must emphasize that this 
protection was necessary in order to pro- 
tect the workers in these industries in 
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America from the competition of the 
low-paid workers in other countries. In 
addition to this, it must be remembered 
that these low-paid workers are now op- 
erating modern, efficient machines. 

If protection is removed, how can the 
families of American working men and 
women in these industries long compete? 
How can they maintain the quality of 
living they have worked so hard to de- 
velop? 

There are many industries involved. 
In New England alone there have been 
hundreds of textile industries close up 
and go out of business, causing large 
numbers of unemployed. Certainly, all 
of the difficulties confronting the textile 
industry are not due to the importations 
of products from foreign lands manufac- 
tured by low-paid labor. The textile in- 
dustry has many more problems to solve 
than foreign competition. If it had not 
been, however, for this cheap foreign 
competition, many of the textile mills 
now closed down could have solved and 
weathered their other difficulties. 

The textile industry is not alone. To 
those Members of Congress representing 
large wheat and cotton areas of our 
country, I address this question: Do you 
think any grower of cotton or of wheat 
in the United States can benefit and 
improve his standard of living in view 
of the American program of sending seed 
and fertilizers, agricultural equipment, 
money, and technicians abroad for the 
purpose of developing foreign agricul- 
ture? By sending these necessities for 
a healthy agriculture abroad, we are re- 
moving these markets from the Ameri- 
can grower. As a result larger and larger 
crops, surpluses, and soil banks result 
here at home. 

Under this international authority of 
GATT the people have no release. GATT 
is responsible only to GATT. It is not 
responsible to the people of any nation. 
Under the Trade Agreements Act and 
this pending legislation the people have 
norecourse. Weare told that thereis an 
escape clause in this legislation which 
will permit the Executive to correct any 
agreement which is working to the detri- 
ment of an American industry. Since 
1934 we have been assured and reassured 
by the Executive that no domestic indus- 
try was to be jeopardized. We have been 
told by the State Department that all 
duty reductions are made only after ade- 
quate hearings and a very careful exam- 
ination of the facts. Has this been true? 

The facts tell us otherwise. Industry 
after industry has appealed to the State 
Department through the Tariff Commis- 
sion and through the escape-clause 
mechanism for the correction of serious 
injury which if continued would cause a 
shutdown of the particular industry, 
throwing its employees out of work. 
Time after time after time the plea of 
these industries has been rejected by the 
executive division of our Government to 
whom Congress delegated its authority 
to regulate foreign commerce in 1934. In 
these specific industrial crises the elected 
representatives of the people were power- 
less, powerless because they had dele- 
gated their constitutional authority. All 
the elected representatives could do now 
was to go to the executive branch of the 
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Government and plead and beg for 
justice. ‘The elected representatives of 
the people had to humiliate themselves 
by pleading to bureaucrats who did not 
possess the training or the ability to 
exercise the power which Congress had 
so wrongfully given to them. 

In this regard I am compelled to speak 
of one of the finest old-industrial insti- 
tutions in America. I refer to the Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing Co. at Lowell, 
Mass. The business of this industry is 
the manufacture of velveteen cloth. 
This industry has been in existence for 
136 years. Throughott America it pos- 
sessed the reputation of producing the 
finest velveteen cloth in the world. 
Within the last few years importations 
of velveteen cloth from Japan where 
labor is paid wages less than one-tenth 
of the wages paid by the Merrimac Man- 
ufacturing Co., have forced the Merri- 
mac Manufacturing Co. to cease opera- 
tions, throwing hundreds of loyal 
employees out of their jobs—this after 
136 years of successful operation. I 
have protested this situation with every 
official in the executive division of the 
Government having any authority what- 
soever or any influence whatsoever over 
the problem. I have talked with this in- 
dividual and that individual, I have gone 
to this department and that department, 
I have sought help everywhere there was 
any possibility to find help. I have been 
struggling with this problem for over a 
year. Up to the present time I have 
received no help whatsoever from the 
executive department involving this 
magnificent old American industry. 
This I say to you is a tragedy and cer- 
tainly constitutes no recommendation 
under any circumstances for turning 
over the control of the foreign commerce 
of the United States to the executive 
division of the Government for adminis- 
tration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, and by 
way of summary I am compelled to say 
I am opposed to the administration bill 
H. R. 12591 because it does violence to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which I have sworn to protect and de- 
fend. It is my view that if the power to 
regulate the foreign commerce of the 
United States is to be transferred from 
the Congress to the executive division 
of the Government it should be done so 
by constitutional amendment so that all 
of the people of the United States will 
have a chance to express their views by 
their vote. This is a people’s Govern- 
ment and the people are sovereign and 
the people should have the right to de- 
termine any basic change in the consti- 
tutional operation of their Government. 
Furthermore I am opposed to this legis- 
lation because I am opposed to turning 
over the people’s authority vested in the 
Congress of the United States to an in- 
ternational body known as GATT for 
the purpose of determining the trade 
policies of this country. I am opposed 
to the transfer of any part of our sov- 
ereignty to an international organiza- 
tion such as GATT. Under our con- 
stitutional form of Government the 
Representatives of the people here in the 
Congress are responsible to the people. 
GATT is responsible to no one. 
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I am opposed to amending the Con- 
stitution of the United States by either 
Congressional act or by the decree of 
the Executive, I believe the people of 
America should have a right to come to 
their Representatives in Congress and 
protest any action which is injurious to 
their welfare, and I believe furthermore 
that the Representatives of the people 
should have the power to correct any 
such injuries, 

Because of the reasons I have men- 
tioned and because of many, many more 
basic arguments involving fundamental 
economics which I do not have the time 
to present I am compelled to oppose 
H. R. 12591, the administration bill. I 
applaud any objective to improve our 
international trade with friendly na- 
tions. I can only subscribe, however, in 
conscience and in knowledge to lawful 
methods of achieving such a desired ob- 
jective. 

Here today the Congress is fortunate 
in that it has at this time alternative 
legislation to consider for promoting in- 
ternational trade between the United 
States and other countries. Although 
this legislation H. R. 12676 is not per- 
fect and contains wide areas for im- 
provement, I believe it is of more value 
than the failure to enact any legislation 
at all. In the alternative bill Congress 
does not delegate away its authority un- 
der the Constitution to regulate and 
control the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 

This bill changes the presently oper- 
ating procedure whereby the Depart- 
ment of State prepares the bargaining 
list for trade-agreement negotiations 
and instead gives this authority and re- 
sponsibility to the Tariff Commission. 
Under this bill the Tariff Commission 
will determine the peril points for the 
items placed on the list in two cate- 
gories, first, the extent of tariff reduc- 
tions that can be made on any listed 
articles without threatening injury to 
American producers; and second, the 
Commission can increase tariffs or 
quotas which are necessary on any of 
the listed articles to avoid economic in- 
jury in the United States. Any trade 
agreement which fails to comply with 
any peril points cannot become effective 
for the pertinent articles unless Con- 
gress approves the concessions. 

In the alternative legislation the 
escape clause provides greater protec- 
tion for American producers. In the 
first place escape-clause investigations 
would be cut from 9 to 6 months and 
the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission would not only go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States but also to the 
Congress. The Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendations would become law un- 
less Congress, on Presidential request, 
within 60 days, enacted a bill providing 
otherwise. In other words, here again 
Congress as the representatives of the 
people is in a position to control tariff 
recommendations just as it is author- 
ized to do by the Constitution of the 
United States. Also the Tariff Com- 
mission with Congressional approval 
could recommend the setting of a quota 
if the maximum permissible duty in- 
crease would not prevent or remedy in- 
jury to a domestic industry. Here again 
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under this alternative legislation Con- 
gress has the opportunity to assert its 
constitutional power. Here the repre- 
sentatives of the people, the Members 
of Congress, have a chance to correct 
injury and to prevent wide-scale unem- 
ployment in American industry due to 
a too liberal policy of importations. 

There are other benefits which this 
legislation provides relating to national 
security and agricultural commodities 
which I am certain will be carefully and 
precisely discussed by some of my col- 
leagues extremely familiar with these 
subjects. I need only say that in the 
consideration of international trade and 
international organizations controlling 
international trade it must always be 
remembered that the sovereign power of 
the United States is vested in the people 
while in many of the countries with 
which trade agreements may be made 
the sovereign power is in the state or 
the executive. The people of those coun- 
tries have nothing to say whatsoever re- 
garding the conduct of their govern- 
ments. In the United States the people 
have everything to say about the con- 
duct of their Government, for their Gov- 
ernment is only their agency. 

My final remarks are these. Our Gov- 
ernment is a Government of laws and 
not of men. On a few occasions I have 
heard President Eisenhower refer to 
this fact. Since this is true, it is com- 
pelling that the Government of the 
United States operates under the law 
and not around it or over it or by side- 
stepping it. Surely such correlation does 
not call for either Congressional abdi- 
cation of its constitutional power or 
transfer of its constitutional authority 
to the executive division of the Govern- 
ment under such broad terms and broad 
powers that the executive can have a 
dictatorial hand and no longer need to 
consider Congress, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Although I believe the alternative leg- 
islation H. R. 12676 is preferable to the 
bill advocated by the administration, 
H. R. 12591, I am certain much more 
study and analysis of all factors asso- 
ciated would produce a better solution 
to the many complexities involved. 

The American form of constitutional 
government has been tested sound in the 
economic crossfire through the years. 
Our job is to preserve this form of gov- 
ernment, not to weaken it, and not to 
chip away its basic principles and pro- 
tective guarantys for the people. It is 
well to remember that any constructive 
progressive act can be accomplished by 
lawful means under law. Resorting to 
unlawful methods doing violence to the 
Constitution, the basic law of the land, 
is not the American way. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
will speak principally about procedures 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which are designed to give adequate 
protection to American industry and 
business from unfair competition. Mr. 
Chairman, two large volumes, each 
about as thick as the Washington tele- 
phone directory, have been issued re- 
cently by the Government Printing Of- 
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fice. They record the willingness and 
determination of the Ways and Means 
Committee to hear every American busi- 
nessman, or his spokesman, if that busi- 
nessman thought that foreign competi- 
tion had hurt him or that it might hurt 
him in the future. The committee 
earnestly sought to draft a law which 
would maintain the integrity of the 
trade agreements program and at the 
same time give all justifiable protection 
to American industry and business. 

Some critics of the program give the 
impression that the United States pro- 
ceeds under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in an easy and freehanded 
way. This is not the case. The trade 
agreements program at almost every 
turn is marked with checks and coun- 
terchecks to the point that in the opin- 
ion of some, the administration would 
be greatly simplified if it could be, in the 
language of sailing men, made ship- 
shape and thereby made easier to steer 
in the troubled waters of international 
trade and political competition. 

Let me run down a list of some of the 
safeguards which have been added to 
safeguards in order to assure American 
industry that it will not be seriously 
hurt by reciprocal trade concessions. 
One commentator has described the 
process as “the mystery of the 39 steps,” 
or the 39 steps to the liberalization of 
tariff. It takes about 39 steps in order 
to get up a list of products upon which 
everyone can agree and proceed to re- 
duce tariff rates. 

Step 1 consists of preliminary con- 
sideration of items on which the duty 
might be reduced. The body that con- 
siders them is called the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee. It is composed of 
representatives of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and of eight executive agencies, 
which might conceivably have some in- 
terest in the matter—Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Defense, Interior, Labor, State, 
and Treasury. Even the International 
Cooperation Administration gets into 
the act. Protracted analysis, negotia- 
tion and interdepartmental pushing 
and hauling follow. The Trade Agree- 
ments Committee labors and ultimately 
brings forth a list of products on which 
tariffs might be reduced—if nobody 
minds. 

Step 2 consists of review by the Trade 
Policy Committee. This is a Cabinet- 
level Committee composed of Secre- 
taries of the same departments I listed 
a moment ago. ICA and the Tariff 
Commission get dropped along the way, 
but I trust that the secretaries can 
handle the job without them. 

The third step comes when the Trade 
Policy Committee submits the list with 
appropriate comments to the President 
for his further review. 

As a fourth step the President studies 
the list. 

Step 5, the President approves the list. 

At step 6, a public announcement is 
made so that all interested parties can 
file briefs and testify at public hear- 
ings on how they think any possible 
concessions are going to affect them. 

Step 7, at this point a third committee 
is introduced—the Committee on Reci- 
procity Information, chaired by the 
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chairman of the Tariff Commission. 
The other members of the Reciprocity 
Information Committee represent the 
same agencies that were on the Trade 
Agreements Committee that drew up the 
list in the first place. This looks like 
an interlocking directorate arrange- 
ment because the Committee on Reci- 
procity Information sends all the infor- 
mation it derives from the hearings back 
to the Trade Agreements Committee. 
That is step 8. 

At this point, only those items remain 
that have survived the intensive combing 
by 8 or 9 individual executive agencies, 
the Tariff Commission, 3 committees, and 
the President. In any case, we finally 
have a list of products on which tariff 
concessions supposedly can be made with- 
out really hurting anyone—if they are 
made gently. To make doubly sure that 
no one is going to get hurt, another bat- 
tery of safeguards has been evolved— 
the so-called peril points. At the time 
the list of items that have survived the 
screening process is made public, the 
Tariff Commission starts figuring out the 
point below which duties may not be re- 
duced without peril to domestic indus- 
tries. 

The Tariff Commission holds hearings 
on peril points and transmits its findings 
to the Trade Agreements Committee. 
This is step 9. 

The Trade Agreements Committee now 
has a wealth of information that has 
been submitted to it, submitted primarily 
from sources who want to keep the tariff 
up. This Committee makes its recom- 
mendations to the Cabinet-level Trade 
Policy Committee once again, step 10, 
and the Trade Policy Committee reviews 
them again, step 11. The President re- 
views them again and finally authorizes 
negotiations to begin on the items that 
are left. This is step 12. 

Each item on which our negotiators 
are authorized to make a reciprocal con- 
cession is checked and rechecked a dozen 
times within the executive branch and 
the Tariff Commission. 

Now we come to the escape-clause pro- 
visions. This is step No. 13, a very un- 
lucky step for many a foreign supplier 
who has worked hard to develop a mar- 
ket in this country. For the foreign 
supplier who competes with a domestic 
one in this country, nothing fails like 
success. If as a result, in whole or in 
part, of a concession, a product is being 
imported in such increased quantities as 
to cause or threaten injury to a domestic 
industry, the escape clause authorizes 
the President to remedy or to prevent 
such injury. 

The Tariff Commission is the agency 
that makes the escape-clause investiga- 
tion, and it will do so at the request of 
almost anyone—an industry that thinks 
it is being injured, the President, either 
House of Congress, the Senate Finance 
Committee, and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. You or I can even 
initiate the investigation itself. The 
Tariff Commission investigation includes 
public hearings that give all interested 
parties a chance to be heard. 

If the Commission finds that increased 
imports are causing or threatening seri- 
ous injury to a domestic industry, it 
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must recommend to the President that 
he raise tariffs or impose quotas on the 
import. 

The way in which the term “serious 
injury to a domestic industry” is defined 
should allay the fears of the protection- 
ists. Take, as a hypothetical example, 
a company that makes tires, hoses, foam 
rubber cushions, electrical fittings, ga- 
loshes, and rubber kewpie dolls for 
shooting-gallery prizes. This company 
may be making a 25 percent net profit 
on its overall business. It may be giving 
dividends of 20 percent and stock bo- 
nuses in addition, but import competi- 
tion may be making it difficult to main- 
tain profits on the rubber dolls. In our 
example, let us say rubber dolls repre- 
sent about 1 percent of this company’s 
total output of goods but rubber dolls 
are defined as an industry and the com- 
pany can claim injury and seek escape- 
clause action. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is well that we 
have this kind of an escape clause. There 
are certain cases in which a foreign 
product should be kept out even though 
American consumers prefer it to the do- 
mestic product. I think we should rec- 
ognize, however, that the present escape 
clause is a major irritant in our rela- 
tionships with our neighbors, allies, and 
trading partners. 

This fact was very well summarized 
by an economist, Mr. Benoit, who ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee speaking in behalf of the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. I want to stress that he made this 
statement before Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon visited Latin America. 

Mr, Benoit said in part: 

Unless we have some insight into the 
spiritual meaning of liberalization, I think 
we will be quite unable to understand the 
great waves of resentment and disillusion- 
ment which have resulted abroad from our 
tariff increases in recent years under various 
escape-clause actions. 

The point is that these actions of ours 
have not been interpreted as morally in- 
different actions taken in pursuit of our 
legitimate economic interests. They have 
been viewed rather as a sort of betrayal, and, 
above all, as a rejection of friendship, a 
repudiation of some common bond of hu- 
manity that had been assumed to exist. 
When the United States raises a tariff under 
an escape-clause action, it appears to the 
foreigner to be saying, in effect: We care, 
in the last analysis, only about ourselves.” 

“To avoid even minor inconveniences to 
ourselves we don’t mind how much trouble 
we cause you. We refuse to weigh your wel- 
fare and ours in the same scales. Since your 
trade for the moment is inconvenient, we 
renounce you.” 

Gentlemen, I think we make a big mis- 
take when we wave aside these mounting 
protests abroad as mere petulance or settled 
anti-American attitudes. In fact, many 
who protest loudest are our friends. And 
the hurt they express is genuine. By these 
acts we have wounded the picture that they 
would like to carry of America. It is for this 
reason, above all, that I think we should 
basically revise our whole concept and proce- 
dure under the injury escape-clause. 


The escape clause threatens and dis- 
courages foreign exporters. It can cause 
them actual loss if they invest in sales 
outlets, hire staff and undertake a pro- 
motion campaign in the United States. 
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It is a major factor in the foreigner’s re- 
luctance to develop markets here, a major 
factor in the continuing trade deficit 
that most countries have with us, a ma- 
jor factor in the dollar shortage and in 
the consequent discrimination against 
dollar exports. 

No doubt the escape clause is the prin- 
cipal irritant in our trade program, but 
it is not the only ex post facto device 
we have for penalizing the foreigner who 
succeeds too well in satisfying the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

In 1955, as a result of further demands 
for an additional escape clause, a na- 
tional security amendment was added on 
to the Trade Agreements Act. This pro- 
vides authority for the President to limit 
imports of any product being imported 
in such quantities as to threaten to im- 
pair the national security. This year the 
committee bill amends this by spelling 
out the criteria in great detail and set- 
ting procedures. These changes are to 
be welcomed. 

Then there are additional laws to 
protect American producers against. the 
harmful effects of goods that are subsi- 
dized by foreign governments or dumped, 
that is, sold to us at lower cost than in 
the country of origin. There are also 
laws to protect us from goods produced 
by convicts or slave labor, and also to 
protect our farm program and farm 
income. 

Mr. Chairman, the reciprocal trade 
agreements program is not a free trade 
program. It is one which involves con- 
cession in the interest of national and 
international welfare. It should be con- 
tinued in the interest of the advance- 
ment of both our domestic economy and 
our vital foreign policy. 

Those who are supporting the exten- 
sion of the program, both the spokesmen 
for the administration and the spokes- 
men from the Congress as well as those 
who speak for business and industry, 
have lined up on the broad front of na- 
tional interest. They point out quite 
properly the importance of trade in the 
overall economy of the United States and 
also its importance as a part of United 
States foreign policy. 

Those who oppose the extension and 
liberalization of the program make their 
case on the basis of real or imagined in- 
jury to industry and business in the 
United States. The problem of trade 
agreements, we must acknowledge, is an 
extremely complicated one. We must 
credit both those who oppose this meas- 
ure and those who seek to modify it by 
way of extension and improvement as 
sincere in their intention and as con- 
cerned about the general welfare of our 
Nation. 

The extremist opponents of reciprocal 
trade state that it will ruin the Ameri- 
can economy. On the other hand, sup- 
porters of the bill have in some cases 
made statements which in my opinion 
attribute greater power and significance 
to the trade program than it deserves. 
The passage of this extension of recipro- 
cal trade is neither a great threat to 
American industry and business nor is it 
the final answer to international eco- 
nomic problems. The reciprocal trade 
program is not a new program. It has 
been in effect for 24 years. During that 
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time the standard of living in the United 
States has risen and national production 
has greatly expanded. The increase in 
foreign trade has kept pace with general 
economic growth. It is difficult to meas- 
ure exactly the contribution that recip- 
rocal trade has made to the overall 
growth of our economy. There is every 
reason, however, to hold that the pro- 
gram has been helpful. In any case, the 
United States is today the world’s great- 
est trading nation. In 1957 the value of 
our exports was nearly $20 billion, 
while our imports amounted to approxi- 
mately $13 billion. In 1957 interna- 
tional trade provided jobs directly for 
about 442 million American workers or 
about 7 percent of the total employed 
labor force of the country. 

The greatest fear of Europe in recent 
years and in recent months has not been 
over our trade policy, but rather over the 
state of our economy. There are certain 
countries and certain areas of interna- 
tional trade in which liberalization, how- 
ever, is helpful both from an economic 
point of view and also from the point of 
view of foreign policy. 

There is, in my opinion, one weakness 
in the overall trade program and this 
lies in its failure to provide adequately 
for those industries which may be hurt 
as a result of a decision which is based 
not upon economic questions, but upon 
the question of foreign policy unrelated 
to economics. A particular industry and 
the employees and managers of that in- 
dustry should not be called upon to bear 
the whole cost in cases of this kind and 
to suffer all the consequences. Part of 
this cost should be borne by the whole 
American political community. It is not 
clearly within the jurisdiction of our 
committee to consider all of the actions 
that might be necessary in order to 
provide an adequate program to take 
care of this difficulty. It is my opinion, 
however, that the administration and 
the Congress should give attention to 
this problem and should develop a com- 
prehensive program involving legislation 
and administrative action in addition to 
the trade program. Such a program 
should include proposals for a more ade- 
quate unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, for re-education of workingmen, 
relocation and rehabilitation of indus- 
trial areas, encouragement to reinvest- 
ment in areas which have been particu- 
larly affected by international trade 
policy as well as by drastic changes 
within our own domestic economy. 

The need is for a comprehensive pro- 
gram which is adjusted to the needs of 
our time. We cannot conduct our inter- 
national economic affairs according to 
the methods of the last generation. We 
must face the realities of the situation in 
which the Communist nations have an- 
nounced that trade and international 
exchange are one of the principal de- 
vices in the cold war and must prepare 
for ourselves the necessary methods and 
economic weapons with which to coun- 
teract this movement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
greatly appreciate the opportunity at 
this late hour in the afternoon to stand 
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before you and discuss this legislation. 
I rise in support of the Simpson substi- 
tute. In so doing, I feel I rise in support 
of the best interests of America and its 
continued prosperity. I am confident I 
rise in support of some of the industries 
that have been adversely affected in the 
past by the trade policies of this country. 

Since 1789, we have been discussing 
tariffs and trade in this country and we 
will probably continue to discuss this im- 
portant issue for another 169 years. The 
arguments through the years have been 
very similar in nature—those of the pro- 
ponents and those of the opponents. On 
this tariff issue, we sometimes are in- 
clined to let ourselves be carried away 
by emotion, by passion and by enthusi- 
asm. When we are discussing legisla- 
tion, we sometimes like to place the blame 
for as many of the ills of our Nation as 
we possibly can upon the legislation that 
is being discussed or we find in the pros- 
pect of new legislation the possibility 
that those ills may be in some miracu- 
lous manner cured. What are some of 
the ills of which we complain today? 
One of them is the threat of war. An- 
other is the recession and the threat to 
our prosperity. Another is the ever 
present threat of communism. But, the 
legislation which is before us will do 
nothing new. The legislation that has 
been brought to this floor by the com- 
mittee, the Mills bill, will do nothing new 
so how can we in it expect to find a solu- 
tion to our peace and prosperity and the 
threat of communism? If it has not 
cowed communism in the years since 
1934 and if it has not assured us of free- 
dom from recession in those years and 
if it has not helped to bring us peace; 
how can the continuation of the same 
program help to do that? We have been 
advised of many dire effects if we fail to 
enact this legislation. How, why and in 
what manner can these dire effects come 
about? We have been told many, many 
things—enthusiastic statements have 
been made that this legislation of the 
committee would preserve jobs for 444 
million people. What would those 4% 
million people be doing if this legislation 
is not extended? 

They would still be continuing at the 
same work they are doing because the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act or without it, the trade 
policies of the United States in the fore- 
seeable future would in all probability 
remain unchanged. There have been so 
many deliberate and misleading state- 
ments concerning the effect of this legis- 
lation. Who are the 4% million per- 
sons? What do they produce? That 
has not been documented for us. We 
are being told the sky is falling in. Is it 
not time that we recognize the true facts 
and realize that as a Nation we are one 
of the nations with the lowest or one of 
the lowest tariffs. That is nearly every 
situation of multilateral or bilateral 
agreements with other nations we have 
come out the loser, with industries by 
the dozen and workmen by the thou- 
sands and millions having been affected. 
Only a glance at a few will reveal what 
has happened in the tile industry; in 
the matter of the coal industry from 
the importation of residual fuel oil, 
What has happened to the pottery in- 
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dustry, which has suffered a tariff re- 
duction of about 60 percent; glassware; 
stainless steel flatware. Those are a few 
of the industries that are affected by our 
policies. ‘Those are just a few of the in- 
dustries that are in my own District, the 
15th District of Ohio. 

I once knew a man who was ill, or he 
imagined that he was. So he started 
taking medicine. First, one tablespoon- 
ful and he was ill again. So he took 
two tablespoonfuls. Then, three, and 
finally, half the bottle, and he still was 
ill until some doctor shook him to the 
realization that the medicine was what 
was making him ill. 

I strongly submit that some of the 
evils we have today are from the medi- 
cine we are taking. The time has come 
to stop taking that medicine and look 
realistically at the problem and take the 
proper and effective trade legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the reciprocal trade bill now before us 
brings again the necessity, as it has al- 
ways done in the many times it has 
heretofore been before the Congress, for 
a balancing of the desirable with the un- 
desirable results that have followed in 
the wake of its administration. 

The original purpose of the act, when 
it first was brought to Congress for con- 
sideration seemed to have a degree of 
merit that entitled it to a right to be 
tried. The fundamental principle was 
just what the term “reciprocity” implies, 
namely, a condition in which there is 
mutual action, giving and taking be- 
tween two parties. Thus, when applied 
to a government trade policy it meant 
an agreement between two nations in 
which grants each the other special ad- 
vantages in trade based upon which each 
receives in return from the other. It was 
intended to enable each nation to take 
from each other such articles or subjects 
of trade that it did not have and in return 
give what the other nation did not have. 
This might mean foodstuffs or manu- 
factured goods or anything that could 
be the subject of commerce. 

When thus expressed it seemed fair 
enough, but, of course, with the further 
understanding that nothing would be 
done or agreed to that would prove detri- 
mental to our American industries or 
the workers employed therein. 

We might well ask the question why 
has there been an ever increasing 
amount of criticism being created 
against our reciprocal trade policy? An 
examination of this will show plainly 
that it is due to the fact that there has 
been a growing tendency in the admin- 
istration of the act to give advantages 
to other nations far out of proportion to 
what we receive in return. Too fre- 
quently this has produced results greatly 
detrimental to our own industries with 
consequent loss of employment to our 
workers. American jobs already have 
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been destroyed by excessive imports. 
More jobs will be lost if we increase 
imports, 


With each succeeding year more and 
more of our industries have been ad- 
versely affected. Today the number of 
unemployed in our Nation is giving us 
great concern. Of course, I do not con- 
tend that all of this unemployment is due 
to the reciprocal trade agreements our 
Nation has entered into, but, it is never- 
theless true, that much of it can be 
traced directly to the adverse effect of 
these agreements. The effect, as well as 
the purpose, of this reciprocal trade pol- 
icy is to make it easier for foreign pro- 
duced goods to enter into this country. 
The result of such a policy is not hard to 
predict when we consider that foreign 
wage scales are only a small fraction of 
the wages paid in this country. In fact, 
the wages paid abroad in some instances 
are not more than one-tenth of what is 
paid in this country, and, in only a few 
instances is it as much as one-third as 
much. It is not difficult to see that our 
workers cannot successfully compete 
with such underpaid labor. Our indus- 
tries and our workers cannot succeed in 
such an unequal competition without our 
standard of wages and consequent high- 
er standards of living being reduced. 
This is unthinkable. It is our duty to 
protect our American industries and our 
workers against farther inroads from 
this unequal foreign competition. 

It is my opinion the present bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means does not give the assurance of 
protection our industries and workers are 
entitled to. The Simpson substitute bill 
does give promise of some protection. It 
should be adopted. And, in the event of 
its defeat then the House should recom- 
mit the Mills’ bill now before the House 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
for further study. 

My views in this respect continue to be 
the same as I expressed in the remarks 
I made in the House on February 18, 
1955, when I said: 

The time has come when we should call a 
halt in the giveaway program of America. 
The giving away of our market to the nations 
of the world can only result in disaster to 
the standard of living of our own workers. 

It is highly important that we stop and 
give careful consideration to the adverse 
effect that legislation such as this now before 
us can have on our own economy. The time 
for sentimental considerations, alone, in for- 
mulating our foreign policy is fast passing. 
The time for practical and hardheaded con- 
sideration is upon us. Do not let us over- 
look the necessity of keeping American in- 
Seon ˙ ee eee 
work. 

Whatever may be said as to some of the 
good features of a reciprocal policy, never- 
theless, the fact remains crystal clear that 
there are provisions in this bill that should 
be changed to protect American industry and 
our workers. 


Today, the situation that confronts us 
is critical The extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act for a period of 5 years is 
unwise in this time of unsettled condi- 
tions. Congress should not tie the hands 
of future Congresses until 1963. The 
subject is one that requires constant and 
careful consideration. Therefore, I shall 
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vote against the committee bill as pres- 
‘ently before the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
‘the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. HARRISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
— Virginia is recognized for 8 min- 
u 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to reply to the speech 
made today by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Boccs]. He referred to our 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SmPrson] as the “Smoot- 
Hawley ripper dipper.” I resent that. 
The gentleman from Louisiana maligns 
our colleague from Pennsylvania. 

The bill offered by our colleague from 
Pennsylvania goes so much further and 
restricts American trade to such a 
vastly greater degree that he makes Dr. 
Smoot look like Adam Smith. I say if 
we are going to refer to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania as the “Smoot-Haw- 
ley ripper dipper,” we should refer to his 
bill as the “Simpson super duper Smoot- 
Hawley ripper dipper.” In addition to 
that, he said the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania was trying to turn back the 
clock 25 years. Perhaps so, but he also 
has made out of the Smoot-Hawley re- 
strictive provisions a new set of hand- 
cuffs for American commerce of 1958 
and the future. Therefore, I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that if for any reason any 
Member cannot support this comites 
bill, then I urge that the entire program 
be allowed to die, rather than adopt the 
“Simpson super duper Smoot-Hawley 
ripper dipper.” It would be less of a 
blow to American trade and commerce 
to let the entire program die. I charge 
that the Simpson bill is designed and 
intended to be, and as a matter of fact 
is, more restrictive than the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. 

I charge that the enactment of this 
bill will be followed by a depression as 
certainly as the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley Act during a recession about 
equal to this was followed by the great 
depression of the thirties, 

American industry, transportation, 
and trade might get along without any 
reciprocal-trade program, but they will 
die strangled in cobwebs if this Congress 
enacts the “Simpson-Smoot-Hawley 
super duper, ripper dipper,” American 
agriculture, which exports 15 percent of 
all its products, may bear up with no 
program, but enactment of this substi- 
tute will plunge our farmers into eco- 
nomic despair. It will pile up surpluses 
in our warehouses and it will make the 
cost of farm programs so high that it will 
strain the capacity of the taxpayers to 
meet it. 

I realize that our colleagues, Farmer 
Smupson from Pennsylvania, and Farmer 
Dorn from South Carolina dispute this, 
but I believe that the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is a 
witness to whom this Congress can afford 
to give some heed. He has denounced 
the Simpson bill and says, I quote his 
words: 

It is not in the best interest of agriculture 
or the national economy, 
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Mr. Shuman goes on to say: 

Not only does this bill destroy the recipro- 
cal-trade program, but it undermines and 
makes unworkable section 22 as it applies to 
agricultural programs. 


The National Farmers’ Union has de- 
nounced the Simpson bill and says that 
between it and the committee bill it is 
100 percent for the committee bill. 

The statement was made that agricul- 
ture has a stake of 84% billion in this 
program, and that statement has been 
challenged. I have here and will put 
into the Recorp the statement of the 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation that agriculture does have a 
$444 billion stake in this measure. 

The Simpson bill, insofar as agricul- 
ture is concerned, would mean more in- 
vestigation and more quota restrictions. 
It provides for possible complete em- 
bargoes; and section 9 is designed in- 
juriously to cut back much of agricul- 
ture’s international trade. 

The American farmer will not forgive 
us if we strike him this blow from be- 
hind. The Simpson bill is designed to 
restrict and straitjacket American trade 
and commerce. This Nation produces 
more than the American people can con- 
sume. We must not destroy the markets 
for this surplus. 

In conclusion let me say one more word 
about this “Simpson super duper, Smoot- 
Hawley ripper dipper.” The Smoot- 
Hawley bill was satisfied with the highest 
rates in American history, but the au- 
thors of this substitute are not satisfied 
with them. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
wonder if the gentleman would yield to 
me? ; 
eg HARRISON of Virginia. If I have 

e. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Does 

the gentleman have time to yield? 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
to the gentleman very briefly. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
want the gentleman to recall when he 
speaks of Mr. Smmpson’s bill as a super 
duper, that this piece of legislation would 
make unnecessary the kind of legislation 
the gentleman sponsored to protect his 
own carpet industry. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. That 
was a lowering of the tariff. 

The very fact that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania supports this measure in 
preference to letting the program die is 
proof that it is more restrictive. The 
authors of the Simpson bill are not satis- 
fied with the provisions of the Smoot- 
Hawley bill but want a 50-percent in- 
creaseinthem. They are not even satis- 
fied with that but want to go ahead and 
fasten onto American trade and Amer- 
ican agriculture quantity quotas and 
embargoes. 

Therefore, I say if you cannot support 
the committee bill, for God’s sake, let 
the program die before you put this bill 
on the statute books. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., June 5, 1958. 
Hon, Burr P. Harrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: Foreign markets ac- 

counted for over $4.7 billion worth of our 
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farm products last year. This is about 15 
percent of domestic output. It is clear 
that we need to maintain and develop these 
foreign markets. We hope you will remem- 
ber the im ce of keeping international 
trade at a high level and support H. R. 12591, 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958 
(the Mills bill). 

A long-term extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program is important to 
farmers in Virginia. Last year United States 
fruit exports went over $230 million. To- 
bacco shipments ran more than $400 million. 
Farm Bureau considers this legislation 
fundamental to the development and main- 
tenance of long-term permanent dollar 
markets. 

The substitute Simpson bill, H. R. 12676, 
is not in the best interests of the agricul- 
tural or the national economy. We believe 
that not only does this bill destroy the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, but 
it undermines and makes unworkable sec- 
tion 22 as it applies to agricultural pro- 
grams. 

We have presented to the House Ways and 
Means Committee a comprehensive statement 
on the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. Most of our recommendations are 
contained in H. R. 12591. 

We are attaching to this letter a brief 
analysis of some of the adverse effects the 
Simpson bill would have on the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, with special 
emphasis on agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SIMPSON BILL, H. R. 12676 


The Simpson bill, proposed as a substitute 
to the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, H. R. 12591 (the Mills bill), is not in 
the best interests of American agriculture 
because 

1. Although section 22 is designed to pro- 
tect domestic agricultural programs from 
material interference by imports, the Simp- 
son bill permits section 22 actions to be 
initiated other than by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This is in effect short-cutting 
the Department of Agriculture on section 22 
actions (p. 18, line 4). 

2. The Simpson bill makes Tariff Commis- 
sion findings on section 22 binding on the 
President and does not allow the President 
to use his discretion with the advice of the 
Secretary of Agriculture when applying im- 
port restrictions (p. 19, line 1). 

3. The standards set up for designating 
products which are being imported are so 
vague as to be impossible of proper admin- 
istration (p. 20, lines 5-11). 

4. The vagueness of such standards, to- 
gether with the inevitable increase in im- 
port restrictions, would undoubtedly result 
in retaliatory measures being taken on 
United States agricultural exports by other 
countries (p. 19, lines 2-13). 

5. The bill would bind the President to 
Tariff Commission recommendations which 
would become, in fact, directives to the Pres- 
ident, without regard to the broad national 
interest or requirements of foreign policy. 
It is special-interest legislation which at- 
tempts to enact a guaranteed share of the 
market to certain industries regardless of 
future United States requirements or 
changes in the preference of American con- 
sumers. 

(Page and line references are to sec, 9 
(b) (1) of the so-called Simpson bill, H. R. 
12511.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired; 
all time for general debate has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLINd, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12591, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AIR TRAGEDIES BETWEEN CIVILIAN 
AND MILITARY AIRPLANES 


Mr. EDMONSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
“anak and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent series of air tragedies between 
civilian and military planes have caused 
many people throughout the land to be- 
come greatly concerned about the seem- 
ing lack of control of our airspace. This 
is particularly true in the case of those 
whose occupations require them to make 
extensive use of air transportation. Un- 
der unanimous consent I ask to have 
inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD A 
sampling of the letters I have received 
on this important subject advocating 
that immediate action be taken. 

The letters follow: 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP., 
Portland, Oreg., May 29, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH S. GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mrs. Green: I hope you won't mind 
my writing you about the recent accidents 
involving military jet planes and commercial 
aircraft. 

I have been deeply concerned about this, 
and have the strong conviction that airway 
traffic control is one of our more important 
problems. From what I have read and from 
what I have gained in discussions with oth- 
ers, it seems that this can best be solved by 
placing the responsibility in the hands of a 
single agency. 

While I don’t know the number of the bill, 
I understand that the Congress will shortly 
consider legislation to create a Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, charged among other things 
with the responsibility for air traffic control 
and air traffic rules, with authority over both 
civilian and military aircraft. I feel this 
makes good sense, and I earnestly hope that 
this legislation will have your support. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN M. FULTON. 


MACHINERY Co., 
Portland, Oreg., May 28, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: No doubt 
you as well as I have been appalled by the 
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terrible air tragedies of the last few months, 
involving military personnel and civilian air- 
lines. I refer particularly to the catastrophe 
over Las Vegas. 

The writer can understand why Congress 
is forced to deliberate at some length on 
matters of national policy. However, when 
human lives are involved, it does not seem 
to me it would be necessary to debate for any 
such great length of time. It seems to 
me that you people who are in the know 
could sit down, regardless of party lines or 
who gets the credit for what, and pass some 
sort of a bill that will delegate a single 
authority to control the growing air traffic 
of our country. 

Here in Portland we are going to witness 
a tragedy of our own some of these days, 
with these new jets screaming throughout 
the air at tremendous speeds, and possibly 
in the hands of only trainees. When that 
time comes, if some protective legislation has 
not been passed by Congress, responsibility 
is theirs, and that responsibility will hang 
heavily over their heads. 

I leave to you the type of legislation (but 
we on the sidelines cannot condone politi- 
cal delays, which they seem to us to be) to 
do something in the way of new legislation 
that will prevent these terrible accidents. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. SERSANOUS, 
President. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 27, 1958. 
Representative EDITH GREEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Green: In my business it is 
necessary to travel by air often. Therefore, 
it is natural that air accidents like the recent 
midair collisions have caused a good deal of 
uneasiness in my family. I am concerned 
over my safety and that of my family, who 
occasionally travel with me, while we are in 
the air. This is what prompts me to write 
you. 

I understand that legislation has been in- 
troduced, or shortly will be introduced, to 
establish a single Federal Agency to regulate 
all air traffic. It seems to me that this legis- 
lation is vitally important to air safety in 
our country and should be passed immedi- 
ately. I sincerely hope that you are in favor 
of this legislation and will do all you can 
to speed up its enactment, 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL Buys. 


Ray SMYTHE Co., 
Portland, Oreg., May 27, 1958. 
Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: It is, of 
course, of vital interest to every air traveler 
to feel that he is safe when he gets in any 
of the scheduled airliners. The recent un- 
called for air collisions certainly creates an 
emergency which should be corrected with- 
out delay. 

I understand that the Congress is now 
considering creating a Federal Aviation 
Agency which would take over complete con- 
trol of all air activities and aim to control 
all traffic. 

It seems to me that any program to make 
the air travel safe beyond reasonable doubt 
should have emergency legislation. On the 
ground you can make a few mistakes and 
still live, but you cannot make one mistake 
in the air and live to tell the tale. I hope 
that our legislators appreciate this situation 
and will lend their full support to some 
foolproof legislation which will control traffic 
safely. 

Yours very truly, 
Ray SMYTHE. 
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House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Green: Many of us who are 
constantly using the airlines for transporta- 
tion are deeply concerned over the unmis- 
takable hazard in connection with flying 
due, in part, to the divided authority in 
air traffic. 

Anything you can do to further the uni- 
fication of both civil and military air traffic 
control authority will be greatly appreciated 
among the business people who are con- 
stantly traveling by air and who keenly feel 
the necessity of additional safety measures. 

I personally feel that we can depend upon 
you to concern yourself with the enactment 
of legislation which will bring about safer 
conditions for those of us who travel by air, 
as well as alleviate worry and create peace 
of mind. I. for one, will think of you in 
this connection every time I board a plane. 

Thanks sincerely for anything you can do 
to help solve this problem. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Leon H. BULLIER. 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP., 
Portland, Oreg., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mrs. Green: As a frequent and 
regular user of commercial air travel service 
and speaking for the personnel of our firm 
who log many thousands of miles each month 
on commercial airlines, I am writing to ask 
that you take whatever action is necessary 
to secure prompt and favorable considera- 
tion of legislation for the creation of a Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency to provide for unified 
air traffic control. 

The tragic accidents of United Air Lines 
in a collision with a jet military aircraft 
over Las Vegas on April 21, resulting in a loss 
of 49 lives, and the collision of Capital Air 
Lines with a military jet aircraft over Bruns- 
wick, Md., on May 20, resulting in a loss of 
12 lives, certainly seem to be argument 
enough that we are badly in need of single, 
unified, coordinated control of the use of the 
airlanes by all aircraft, commercial, military, 
and private. With a steady increase in traffic, 
it can only be expected that air travel will 
become more hazardous unless a completely 
coordinated control of all air traffic is de- 
veloped. 

It is our understanding that to bring about 
a single, coordinated control of the airlanes 
legislation will be necessary, and we further 
understand that bills to provide for such 
legislation have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Monroney and in the House 
by Congressman Harris. We urge your sup- 
port of these bills and ask that you do what- 
ever necessary to secure their prompt 
passage so that coordinated air traffic may 
become a reality at the earliest possible 
date. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
R. B. PAMPLIN, 
President. 
MAYTAG NORTHWEST Co., 
Portland, Oreg., June 4, 1958. 
Congresswoman GREEN, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSWOMAN: This company is 
responsible for the distribution of Maytag 
products for the Northwestern States and the 
Territory of Alaska. The performance of 
these responsibilities require air travel by 
all of our key personnel. We have a deep 
interest in the safety for air travel, not only 
for ourselves and our business, but for the 
Nation. 
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I know that because of the importance of 
air travel to your constituents, you are both 
interested and active in studies relating to 
the proper control of air travel, but I would 
like to add my personal interest to those you 
have already evidenced. 

I have neither the information nor the 
imagination required to suggest proper con- 
trols, but I strongly urge that you use those 
available to you. 

Respectfully, 
A. R. HUGHES, 
President. 


THe UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 
Portland, Oreg., June 5, 1958. 
The Honorable Eorrh Green, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. GREEN: The recent cata- 
strophic accident involving a collision be- 
tween military and commercial airplanes, 
and resulting in dire loss of life, seems to 
me to leave no alternative for thorough con- 
sideration and action. 

The one first step that I can envision in 
solving this problem is to set up a Federal 
Agency which will regulate all air traffic. 

I travel a great deal by air and feel per- 
sonally the need for immediate action, 

I am sure of your support of legislation 
to this end. 

Sincerely, 
MARSHALL N. DANA, 
Member, 100,000 Mile Club, 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Mrs. EDITH GREEN, 
United States Representative, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: Amer- 
ica—always outstanding in its regard for 
the individual—is, at present, making a 
poor record. 

Because stupidly un-unified air control is 
needlessly and ruthlessly causing loss of 
American lives, we, your constituents, must 
join you in hanging our heads in shame. 

I shall appreciate noting your stimulation 
and support of measures, operative imme- 
diately, to curb the present waste of Amer- 
ican lives through air collisions. The Fed- 
eral Agency promised for January, 1980, will 
AA safeguard American lives in 1958 and 

Yours in helping Americans to stay alive. 

B. L. CREWDSON. 
OREGON HEART ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs, Green: Today I received a letter 
from Mr. W. A. Patterson, president of Unit- 
ed Airlines, outlining pending legislation in 
Congress to create a Federal Aviation Agency 
for the purpose of coordinating efforts to- 
ward air traffic control and air traffic rules. 

As a member of the 100,000 Mile Club, and 
a passenger who is very interested in air 
safety, I should like to inform you that I 
strongly favor the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 
GENE MALECKI, 
Executive Director. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mrs. Green: I am sure that you 
are as interested and concerned with the air 
traffic control problem that faces the air 
transportation industry as we are. It is my 
feeling that at least until certain technical 
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problems can be resolved, one single agency, 
with complete authority for air traffic con- 
trol, should be established. 
Very truly yours, 
G. H. MACOMBER. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE, 
Portland, Oreg., May 29, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: As a frequent user of 
the commercial airlines, I, along with mil- 
lions of others, I am sure, have become very 
concerned about the midair collisions— 
particularly between civilian and military 
planes. I have long felt that there has 
been too much inertia connected with the 
development of modern methods of air con- 
trol, and I do not feel that the civilian users 
of the airlines have been properly informed 
of the problems or the progress that may 
have been made. The most that we have 
received and noted in the public press has 
been concerned with very vague expressions 
‘of plans or problems. I thoroughly approve 
of the President’s active role in getting 
something done in this field now without 
the inordinate delay that seems to be con- 
nected with the ponderous movement of the 
now existing Government agencies. 

Mr. W. A. Patterson, president of the 
United Air Lines, sent to me a letter which 
he sent to all members of the 100,000 Mile 
Club, to which I belong. In this he clearly 
outlined the multiple agencies and the con- 
flicting interests that now are trying to 
solve this problem. It is perfectly obvious 
that if we operate this way, that many years 
will elapse before anything sensible is 
accomplished. 

Mr: Patterson pointed out that there is to 
come before the Congress some legislation 
intended to create a Federal Aviation Agency 
to bring all these agencies under one juris- 
diction. Certainly this seems to be a highly 
sensible and long needed action, and it ap- 
‘pears to me to be the only way to accom- 
plish ‘speedily what needs to be done. 

I am writing to you to let you know that 
T, as one of your constituents, am deeply 
interested in this and would hope, if the 
legislation is well drawn and sensible, that 
you will see fit to support it. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD P. Lewis, M. D., 
f Professor of Medicine. 


YEAGER-SLEIGHT Co., 
Portland, Oreg., June 2, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
Congresswoman, Third District, State 
of Oregon, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mrs. GREEN; I am a private busi- 
nessman and yet have over 6,000 hours of 
flying time and am deeply concerned about 
these two recent crashes concerning jet 
military aircraft with commercial airliners. 

It seems to me that a single Federal 
_Agency should be immediately set up to con- 
trol all airways traffic, and I certainly would 
appreciate your doing everything in your 
power to bring this about at once. 

I understand that the Congress is ready to 
consider legislation intended to create a 
Federal Aviation Agency to be headed by an 
administrator in charge of aircraft control, 
but I think that this action should be taken 
now in order to avoid any future disasters 
such as we have experienced of late. 

Any action on your part in this matter 
will be deeply considered by myself and 
many other voters who are behind you. 

Cordially yours, 
A. W. SLEIGHT. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: I am deeply 
shocked over the recent series of aircraft 
catastrophes occasioned by collisions he- 
tween commercial airliners maintaining an 
approved flight plan and military aircraft. 

It appears imperative that the adminis- 
tration take immediate and positive steps to 
create a Federal aviation agency that would 
have complete charge over air traffic, navi- 
gation, air space, and traffic procedures. 

As an Oregon businessman who uses the 
commercial airlines a great deal, may I urge 
you to give this matter your most vigorous 
attention. 

Very truly yours, 
THADDEUS B. 
H. K. COFFEY & ASSOCIATES, 
Portland, Oreg., June 3, 1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: Why we are 
having more fatal air accidents is a very 
serious question which certainly needs your 
immediate attention. Unless I have been 
misinformed, one of the main reasons for 
this increase in air accidents is because we 
do not have an overall single authority re- 
sponsible for all air space and traffic with 
power to enforce its safety regulations. 

This is an urgent matter. I traveled over 
50,000 miles by air last year and over 300,000 
since 1940. I mention this only to apprise 
you of the fact I am not a surface traveler 
requesting something about which I am un- 
familiar. Is there any reason why this single 
authority can't be enacted this Congress? 

Sincerely, 


Bruno. 


E. J. COFFEY, 
General Manager. 
PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., June 4, 1958. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mrs. GREEN: During the past 15 
years I have been a frequent user of aircraft 
in traveling about the United States for an 
overall gross distance in excess of 300,000 
miles. In recent years I have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the possibility 
of accidents, particularly since the develop- 
ment of jet-propelled planes. On more than 
one occasion the planes arriving at a busy. 
port, such as La Guardia or Midway, have 
been too close together in view of their dif- 
fent rates of speed. 

In addition, military aircraft seem to fol- 
low rules of their own in complete disregard 
for the lives of civilians, as two recent acci- 
dents reveal clearly. Present procedures for 
regulating air trafic are obviously inade- 
quate. ~ 

A single Federal agency, with authority 
to regulate all traffic, seems to be needed in 
the immediate future. I trust that you will 
see your way clear to work toward this 
desirable end. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLARD B. SPALDING, 
Dean of Faculty. 


PorTLAND, OREG., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 

United States Representative from 
Oregon, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mrs. Green: Fortunately, most 
people adjust themselves pretty readily to 
the calculated risks necessary and incidental 
to our modern and complex way of life. 
Perhaps we are inclined to take them too 
much for granted; hence our tragic highway 
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toll. Nothing we do is free from hazard, of 
course, whether it is walking across the 
street or flying across the continent. Once 
in a while, you get a shocker; sometimes, 
two. 

As an air traveler who has logged between 
200,000 and 300,000 miles, this means of 
transportation has become quite a matter of 
fact procedure as the fastest, most conveni- 
ent and most pleasant way of getting from 
one distant point to another. I habitually 
travel this way, and the rare occasion when 
there is an accident is accepted as “just one 
of those things“ which must be expected in 
any situation where the human element is 
involved. Certainly the record of commer- 
cial aviation in developing controls and pro- 
cedures to minimize these occasions is one 
of which the industry can well be proud. 

However, catastrophes like the two recent 
ones when commercial aircraft, operating 
on scheduled flights over established air- 
ways, are struck down by military aircraft 
produce quite a different reaction because 
it seems so utterly unnecessary. Since 
April 21, when a military jet crashed a 
United Airline ship over Las Vegas, I have 
traveled approximately 10,000 miles back 
and forth and up and down across the con- 
tinent. I have talked with many air pas- 
sengers, both aboard plane and in airports 
and on the ground. Continually I hear the 
query, “Why should such things happen?” 

According to the news-reported investiga- 
tion and editorial comment, it would seem 
that the principal difficulty is the lack of 
coordination between the several agencies 
which control the use of air space. With the 
relatively rapid development of air naviga- 
tion and the tremendous increase in air 
traffic, it is understandable why regulation 
should have been a patchwork, piecemeal 
program. There would seem to be no rea- 
son why this deplorable situation should 
continue indefinitely, particularly in the 
face of such tragic incidents as those within 
the last 5 or 6 weeks. 

I understand there is a bill under con- 
sideration by Congress, unifying these 
agencies into one overall agency, to deal 
with the problem of air transportation and 
the use of air space by military, commercial, 
and private aircraft. This sounds like a 
most constructive approach to the problem, 
and I am certain that not only will millions 
of air travelers, but also their families and 
friends concerned for their safety, appreciate 
anything that can be done to speed such 
legislation. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
McDANNELL Brown, 
Attorney at Law. 


FIFTY-MILE HIGHWAY SPEED. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I received today an editorial 
from the brother of a very distinguished 
Member of this House, the gentleman 
from New York IMr. Krochl. The 
brother is a very distinguished member 
of the Supreme Court of New York. He 
sent me an editorial from the Brooklyn 
section of the New York Journal Ameri- 
can, which endorses a resolution that I 
introduced for keeping the speed of 
motor vehicles at 50 miles an hour dur- 
ing the holiday weekends. I have other 
editorials endorsing this program, but I 
was delighted to hear from the supreme 
court justice, Judge Keogh. His brother, 
the Congressman, is one of my neighbors 
on the seventh floor of the House Office 
Building, and a very fine Member of the 
Congress. 
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The editorial is as follows: 


Authorities on highway safety in Brooklyn 
today ure hailing the move started in Con- 
gress by Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS 
of Massachusetts, for a national highway law 
to limit all motor vehicles to a speed not 
greater than 50 miles an hour during holiday 
weekends, She says the only deviation from 
the proposed strict regulation would be for 
emergency vehicles. Representative ROGERS 
says the Memorial weekend slaughter should 
never be permitted to happen again. 


ANOTHER HONOR FOR CLARENCE 
CANNON 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time, Members of the 
House of Representatives are honored in 
many ways. Often the occasion of the 
conferring of such honors goes unno- 
ticed. 

Too often we wait too long in recog- 
nizing the outstanding service which our 
colleagues in this body perform for 
their constituencies, their States, and 
our Nation. 

That is why today I wish to call to the 
attention of his friends a signal honor 
which is being conferred upon one of 
our Members, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, the lovable dean of our Mis- 
souri delegation, the Honorable ` CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON. 

I must admit that it is nothing new 
for this distinguished Member to receive 
honors that are reserved for those who 
have made the most outstanding contri- 
butions to his Nation, and I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the many and 
varied recognitions that have come to 
Mr. Cannon during his many long years 
of service in this body. 

From time to time each session on the 
floor of this House, many Members have 
heaped accolades on the head of this 
devoted public servant, whose service 
cannot be measured in terms of dollars, 
and by whose action this Nation’s tax- 
payers have been saved literally billions 
of dollars. 

The remarkable thing to me about 
the gentleman from Missouri is the 
great knowledge and understanding 
which he has, not only of the fiscal af- 
fairs of this great Nation, but the re- 
markable facility he has for interpreting 
the signs of the times. 

But, in addition to the unusual abil- 
ities which he has and which he uses 
with such dexterity and skill, is the un- 
bounded energy which he displays at all 
times. I doubt if there is a Member of 
Congress who is not familiar with the 
long hours which Mr. Cannon consist- 
ently and continually devotes to the du- 
ties of his office. From experience we 
all know it is not unusual to find him in 
his office in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, in the lateness of the night, on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

We who are more intimately associ- 
ated with this gentleman, know all of 
these things, but there are others who 
not only have taken cognizance of his 
devotion to duty, but who have also rec- 
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ognized the many contributions he has 
made throughout the years he has been 
in Washington. 

That is why one of the great univer- 
sities of this community has selected 
our beloved colleague to receive an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree at its annual 
commencement which will be held on 
tomorrow evening, Wednesday, June 11. 
Acting unanimously the board of trus- 
tees of Southeastern University has 
chosen Mr. Cannon for this signal honor 
“on the basis of the outstanding contri- 
bution to our country which you have 
made during the span of your career 
in the House of Representatives.” 

It is most significant that Mr. CANNON 
has been chosen for this honor, since 
he will be the first Member of Congress 
on whom this degree has been conferred 
by Southeastern University. Some 5 
years ago, this university initiated a pro- 
gram under which its board of trustees 
recognized outstanding service to our 
country by its career employees. While 
Mr. Cannon is not a career employee in 
the strictest sense of the word, who can 
deny that he has made not only a career 
but an enviable record as one of the 
greatest elected public servants of our 
time. So large and so great have been 
his contributions to our country through- 
out the years that this university has 
enlarged the field of consideration which 
was originally limited to career serv- 
ice.” 

Someone may ask is this the first time 
that the gentleman from Missouri has 
been so honored? Definitely not, and 
while I would hesitate to try to enumer- 
ate the many honors which have been 
conferred upon him from time to time, 
and I doubt if even the most carefully 
compiled biography would include them 
all, I do know that upon at least four 
other occasions he has had conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of law. 

Many years ago these honorary de- 
grees were conferred by Culver-Stockton 
College, and by Hannibal-La Grange 
College. He also holds a similar degree 
conferred by his alma mater, William 
Jewell College at Liberty; and in June 
1954 he was similarly honored by the 
University of Missouri, from which he 
was graduated with a bachelor of laws 
degree. So, you see, this will be the fifth 
time that colleges and universities have 
conferred this coveted honor on the dis- 
tinguished Member from Missouri. 

While the man has been honored by 
farm, church, civic, and political groups 
without number, I would rather im- 
agine that the greatest tribute which 
has been paid him comes from the fact, 
that biennium after biennium he has 
been returned to this House without op- 
position from either political party. Ac- 
tually in his first race for Congress he 
had no opponent from the Democratic 
nomination, and since that election in 
1922 he has been returned, usually with- 
out opposition from either party, and 
when he did he led the ticket for State 
and national offices throughout the 
Ninth District of Missouri. 

CLARENCE CANNON has actually served 
this Congress and the people of this Na- 
tion since 1911 when he came to Wash- 
ington as a temporary clerk in the 
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office of the late Speaker Champ Clark, 
whom he served as confidential secre- 
tary. Later he was journal clerk of the 
House in which capacity he instituted 
some procedures which are followed to 
this day. 

At the outbreak of World War I, when 
the son of Speaker Clark—the late Sena- 
tor Bennett Champ Clark—entered the 
service, CLARENCE CANNON was named to 
the post of Parliamentarian of the House, 
in which capacity he served under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions. It was during this time that he 
began the studies that were to bring him 
distinction in the field of parliamentary 
procedure. For years he was the au- 
thority on parliamentary law, being the 
author of the treatise on that subject in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica; the editor 
of several editions of the Manual and 
Digest of the House of Representatives; 
editor of Procedures in the House of 
Representatives of 1920; and of Cannon’s 
Procedure under which the House oper- 
ated for a quarter of a century. By an 
act of Congress he was chosen to edit 
and compile the Precedents of the House 
of Representatives. The rules may 
change, but it will be a long time before 
the Members of this House will not be 
reminded of Cannon’s Precedents which 
have governed the conduct of this body 
for so many years. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not intend that this 
should be a biography of our colleague 
and indeed it shall not be. I hope that 
our friend will take care of that in an 
autobiography which I predict would be 
among the best sellers of our time. 

I do want to say, however, that any 
reference to Mr. Ca N oN without a word 
about his dedication to the farmers of 
America would be failing to acknowledge 
the most outstanding service that he has 
rendered to the people of this Nation. 
While he has not been a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, there 
is little legislation affecting the farmers 
of America which has cleared this House 
without the imprint of the Cannon in- 
fluence. As a member of that commit- 
tee, I can truthfully state that no Mem- 
ber of this House has evidenced a greater 
concern over the welfare of agriculture 
and the farmers of this Nation than has 
the gentleman from Missouri who is 
really a dirt farmer, living on a beauti- 
ful farm just outside the town of Els- 
berry. 

As a student, college professor, lawyer, 
secretary, parliamentarian, legislator, 
chairman of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee, and dean of the Missouri 
delegation, CLARENCE Cannon has won 
the esteem and respect of those with 
whom he has been associated, principally 
because his one ambition has been to be 
of service to his fellow man. His record 
has been made. Although he has re- 
ceived practically every honor that can 
come to any man, nevertheless, I felt that 
the Members of this body would like to 
join me in extending felicitations to our 
colleague upon whom will be conferred 
this additional honor on June 11, at 
Southeastern University, to which all of 
us have been invited to witness the con- 
ferring of the doctor of laws degree. 
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HOUSING 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from I- 
linois [Mr. O’Hara] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this Nation has a half-trillion dollars— 
$500 billion—invested in housing. 
This is nearly three times the value of 
our investment in agriculture, including 
all the farms, machinery, livestock, and 
other facilities in that largest of all in- 
dustries. It is 5 or 6 times all the 
assets of our gigantic life insurance com- 
panies, which in turn dwarf our huge 
industrial empires. 

Housing is both our largest single in- 
vestment and our most neglected one, 
in spite of the multi-billion-dollar hous- 
ing programs this Congress has author- 
ized and billions spent privately each 


year. 

I have today introduced two bills to 
encourage and speed the conservation 
and rehabilitation of existing housing in 
the United States by establishing a 
credit. program for such purposes and 
providing a tax incentive. 

The bills have two major objectives: 
to halt the enormously wasteful and un- 
necessary neglect of our existing hous- 
ing investment and to provide a quick- 
acting, nationwide economic stimulant 
more sorely needed today than at any 
time since the dark days of the thirties. 

We already are spending billions of 
dollars to eradicate slums and to rid the 
Nation of dwelling units unfit for human 
habitation which cannot be restored to 
livable conditions. We are extending 
more billions in credit, or loan insur- 
ance, for construction of new homes. 

SLUM PREVENTION NEGLECTED 


But we are treating the rehabilitation 
and conservation of our existing 
half-trillion dollars’ worth of homes 
individual homes, rental houses and 
apartments—as a minor, unimportant 
problem; a stepchild. 

We are investing billions in cures for 
housing ills, but only nickels and dimes 
in the prevention of those ills. If we 
will start investing just a reasonable 
amount of capital in prevention we can 
begin to lick the slum problem. And 
at the same time, we can stimulate the 
economy of every city, every town, every 
village and even the rural areas through- 
out the Nation, 

Recently I saw a study on the subject 
of conservation and rehabilitation of 
housing by Mr. Ernest Shinner of the 
Shinner Foundation in Chicago which 
interested me greatly. I have been given 
access to further research done by the 
foundation on the subject. The po- 
tentialities for good from such a pro- 
gram—both economic and social—are 
tremendous. Huge task forces in civic 
life, in business, and in labor are already 
marshaled and ready to undertake the 
job. All that is needed is a trigger to 
set them in motion. 

CREDIT NEEDED 


The required trigger is credit, and it 
is my judgment that a Government dem- 
onstration program will—as they have 
in the past—simply open a field into 
which private capital will move and do 
the bulk of the job. 
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We are just beginning to get a new 
picture of the housing situation in the 
United States as it was at the beginning 
of 1957. A few figures have been re- 
leased out of the Census Bureau’s Survey 
of Housing, made as of December 31, 
1956. 

There were 55,340,000 housing units 
in the Nation. Of these, 11,860,000 had 
been built since 1950. According to a 
Census Bureau press release, the over- 
all quality of our housing had improved 
in the 6-year period—only 24 percent of 
the 55 million 1956 homes were dilapi- 
dated or lacking in essential facilities, 
compared to 30 percent of housing in 
those categories in 1950. But only a 
little analysis reveals that the number of 
housing units which are lacking in facil- 
ties or dilapidated remains well over 13 
million units. The 24 percent of 5514 
million homes existing in 1956 amounted 
to 13,281,000 units in the low, undesir- 
able categories. The 30 percent of 45 
million homes in the Nation in 1950 was 
13,800,000. 

NUMERICAL GAIN SMALL 


We have poured hundreds of millions 
of dollars—billions—into slum clearance 
in the 6-year period. The survey shows 
that 2,540,000 of the housing units in 
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existence in 1950 had been demolished or 
lost by other means when the 1956 sur- 
vey was made. Another 670,000 units 
were lost by merger for a total loss of 
3,210,000 of the 1950 housing units. But 
with all this demolition and losses in old 
units, we made only a half million net 
gain in the dilapidated and inadequate 
facilities categories. 

What happened? 

Obviously, hundreds of thousands of 
our stepchildren—our neglected housing 
units—deteriorated from the acceptable 
classes into the undesirable categories. 
Conservation and maintenance were 
neglected. Existing homes naturally 
ran down. Tens of thousands became 
dilapidated each year. 

The press agents can stack the figures 
up any way they want to stack them. 
With all the billions spent between 1950 
and 1956 on housing programs, the sur- 
veys reflect 13,794,000 low-category 
homes in the Nation in 1950 and 13,281,- 
000 on December 31, 1956. 

I ask consent to include in the RECORD 
at this point the Census Bureau table on 
Improvement in the Housing Supply of 
the United States on which this analysis 
has been based, with two footnotes which 
I have added. 


Improvement in the housing supply of the United States, 1950-56 


Total United States: 
All dwelling units 
Units from 1950 inventory 
Units added since 1950, 
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Units changed by— 
Conversion... 
Merger 22 


1 Equals 13,282,000 units. 

2 Equals 13,794,000 units. 

At this 1950 to 1956 rate of gain and 
assuming we keep pumping billions an- 
nually into present housing programs, it 
will take 160 years to lick the housing 
problem in the Nation. 

Actually it will never be licked—our 
efforts will not match our requirements— 
so long as we pour billions into pounds 
of cures and nickels and dimes into pre- 
vention. 

The inability of our present numerous 
but relatively costly housing programs to 
match our requirements needs but few 
illustrations. 

CLEARANCE SLOW AND COSTLY 


If all the billions of dollars currently 
being sought by Government for slum 
clearance were made available at once, 
they would replace only 3 or 4 square 
miles of slum dwellings. But there are 
more than 70 square miles of slums and 
so-called conservation areas, which can 
easily become slums—in the city of Chi- 
cago alone. 

The Urban Renewal Administration, 
set up with high hopes a few years ago 
to restore areas that had already been 
destroyed or badly run down, has 
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achieved little but frustrations to this 


date. The FHA report for the year 
1956—the last available—shows that 
cumulatively through that year there 
had been committed less than $60 mil- 
lion to finance conservation and re- 
habilitation of housing units throughout 
the entire Nation. 

We are told, optimistically, that near- 
ly 500 areas have been designated as 
urban renewal areas, and will ulti- 
mately be in line for restoration. Hous- 
ing officials out in the cities which have 
pioneered urban renewal projects com- 
plain privately that the projects retard, 
rather than speed, conservation and re- 
habilitation of homes. 

When an area in some city is desig- 
nated as an urban renewal area, the fu- 
ture of every structure in it becomes un- 
certain. Decision has to be made which 
blocks of homes are to be torn down, 
and replaced. Decision has to be made 
which housing structures can be reha- 
bilitated or conserved. A master plan 
has to be developed. Approval of plan- 
ners, housing boards, zoning boards, city 
eouncil and the FHA in Washington 
have to be obtained and each alteration 
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in the master plan by one of these many 
agencies means that a revised plan has 
to be sent around the whole circuit for 
a new set of approvals. 

This is not intended to be critical. 
But it is obviously going to take not 
weeks or months, but years, to clear 
many of our urban renewal projects. 
During that period conservation and re- 
habilitation will come to a virtual stop 
within the designated areas. Credit for 
such work will not be available until the 
fate of each building is determined. 
And when finally approved for insured 
rehabilitation loans under section 220 of 
the FHA Act, the owners of housing 
units will still have to go out and find 
the banker or the credit lender who will 
put up the dollars to do his work. 

BLIGHT STILL SPREADS 


The net effect of urban renewal as of 
today may very well be a slowing down, 
rather than stimulation, of the neglected 
maintenance, conservation, and restora- 
tion work which needs to be stimulated. 

Housing blight is still spreading as fast 
or faster than we can tear down and re- 
place existing housing. 

We must have a new emphasis on con- 
servation and rehabilitation to bring our 
total housing effort into better balance, 
and to meet the central problem of 
maintaining the values of our present 
half-trillion dollar investment, or the 
problem will not be met in even 160 
years. 

If we can arrest the further expansion 
of slums and blight by maintenance and 
restoration of what is still sound, then 
new construction will ultimately elimi- 
nate the slums already in existence. 
Present housing programs should not be 
abandoned. Their potentialities need to 
be reappraised, however, realistically. 
They are not a total answer. They will 
not do the whole job. 

The realistic fact is that this Govern- 
ment and this Congress will never ap- 
propriate or vote to underwrite the bil- 
lions required to demolish and replace 
all rundown housing units. A program 
that will make it possible and worth 
while for private owners to do the bulk 
of the job—which is the way it should 
be done in our American system—has to 
be devised. 

A NEW APPROACH 

We need to abandon the overly opti- 
mistic view of some public housing advo- 
cates that this Government should, can, 
and will tear down and replace every 
seriously rundown housing structure and 
face up to the fact that as much as pos- 
sible of our existing investment must be 
maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, the first bill I introduced 
today would establish a Housing Conser- 
vation and Rehabilitation Agency with 
$250 million of capital subscribed by the 
Federal Treasury as a start. It would 
have the power to make loans for conser- 
vation and rehabilitation of housing. It 
would have the power to issue debentures 
against, or guarantee and sell outright, 
mortgages obtained with this original 
capital, thereby renewing its available 
loan funds, It would also have the 
power to insure private loans for the 
purposes mentioned, Although the be- 
ginning Government capital is relatively 
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small, the Agency’s powers, taken to- 
gether, would give it the ability to pro- 
vide the credit for several billion dollars 
of work. And if history repeats itself, 
as it has in the case of title I loan pro- 
gram under FHA, private lenders will 
soon move into the field, adapt the Gov- 
ernment program, and supply the bulk 
of capital required to meet our objec- 
tives. 

There is no question that with a little 
stimulation—a triggering action by gov- 
ernment—a tremendous volume of work 
can be put underway quickly. 

There are now more than 6,000 com- 
munity organizations, or community 
conservation and betterment groups, in 
existence in the cities of the Nation, 
many of them thwarted and frustrated 
by the lack of credit for rehabilitation 
work that this program would provide. 
Their members constitute a huge army 
of civic-minded citizens who are eager 
to press this very work. 

The United States Census of Business 
indicates that there are more than 600,- 
000 business establishments, large and 
small—contractors, plumbers, electrical 
contractors, painters, masons, roofers, 
and others—who could and would bene- 
fit from a great housing improvement 
program who are increasingly in need of 
work as the recession develops. 

SOLUTIONS BEING SOUGHT 


The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards has a Build America Better 
Committee now groping for ways to trig- 
ger a great rehabilitation movement. 
The National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials combs the 
country for techniques to facilitate such 
work, distributing a folder of materials 
on “Saving Cities through Conservation 
and Rehabilitation.” 

There are the building trades unions 
and industry unions beyond them, with 
millions of members who would benefit— 
and benefit the national economy—from 
the work created if we seriously under- 
took to put our gigantic investment in 
housing into first class condition. 

And there are millions of homeowners, 
plus the owners of 20 million rental 
housing units, who, with one or both of 
the incentives I am proposing—a supply 
of credit and the right to charge costs 
of rehabilitation to expense taxwise— 
would be eager to get their investment 
back in good repair. 

BETTER HOUSING 


The end product of rehabilitation is 
not going to be inferior housing. It will 
be better housing than we are achieving 
in many of our all-new, expensive proj- 
ects. 

The cost of providing new housing is 
so great that efforts to economize have 
drastically reduced basic standards of 
living space, land use, equipment and 
other features. The result is construc- 
tion which must inevitably add to the 
slum problem again in a very few years. 
Social workers are already complaining 
of lack of space for children—even lack 
of space for the men—in our modern 
housing units. 

In contrast, the rehabilitation of mil- 
lions of basically sound existing dwell- 
ings can be accomplished at far less 
original cost than building new units. 
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And it can take full advantage of the 
good location of older homes, of the 
generous standards of land use and 
space, including fireplaces, closets and 
basements. Most existing homes have 
trees and shrubs and lawns already in 
existence which are far preferable to the 
small lawns and playgrounds of some 
of our new project housing. There is 
individuality of architecture, instead of 
monotonous repetition, hundreds upon 
hundreds of times, of the same house 
plan. 

There is no reason why the rich and 
well-to-do should have a monopoly on 
the benefits of renovation of older build- 
ings, and the superior amenities they 
offer. Because rehabilitation is less cost- 
ly than new units, middle-income citi- 
zens and even low-income citizens can 
have more—not less—for their housing 
expenditures through this approach, 

EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Clearly, not nearly all of the 13,300,000 
homes now classed as dilapidated or 
lacking facilities can be rehabilitated. 
Some housers contend that virtually all 
should be torn down and replaced. Even 
if that were deSirable, it is completely 
unrealistic. At $10,000 per unit, it would 
take $133 billion to do the job. There 
are many demands on our resources. 
We need more schools, health facilities, 
highways, resources development proj- 
ects, defense supplies, industrial plants 
and other things. 

An appraisal of how this marginal 
housing could and should be handled, 
with economic and political realities in 
mind, as well as the facts about the 
structures, has been made by research 
people for the Shinner Foundation. 
They feel that at least 6 million units 
can be restored. They are located in our 
cities, in rural areas and on farms. The 
distribution indicates how widespread 
across the Nation the economic benefit 
from a great housing improvement pro- 
gram could be. 

Beyond the economic benefit, there 
would be social gains of inestimable in- 
tangible value. Better housing means 
better family life, less juvenile delin- 
1 less crime —a better national 

e. 

AN ILLUSTRATION 

Conservation work, as distinguished 
from rehabilitation, is needed by addi- 
tional millions of housing units which 
are yet adequate and livable, but gradu- 
ally running down; slipping into the di- 
lapidated class as many hundreds of 
thousands did between 1950 and 1956. 

The situation is illustrated in my great 
home community, the city of Chicago. 
In that city we have 16 square miles 
which the housers classify as slums re- 
quiring replacement. But we also have 
56 square miles of so-called conserva- 
tion areas where the housing, in the 
overall, is rundown and deteriorating, 
but still livable. For the most part, it 
requires conservation rather than re- 
habilitation to be made desirable and 
adequate. 

In this area in Chicago are many, 
many blocks of 3- and 4-story brick 
apartments of the sturdiest construc- 
tion, providing more ample living space 
than most of our modern housing. The 
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buildings are 25 to 40 years old. There 
is need for new plumbing, wiring, roofs, 
exterior work and other modernization. 
They can be made into very desirable 
dwelling units at far less cost than new 
housing can be provided. Or they can 
be subdivided by despondent or avari- 
cious owners and allowed to run on down 
into the dilapidated class, soon becom- 
ing slums. 

There are also fine old houses in this 
conservation area which face the same 
alternatives; conservation, or subdivi- 
sion, exploitation, and finally dilapida- 
tion into slums. 

CREDIT: A CENTRAL PROBLEM 


A great many people have been as- 
suming that when a property holder has 
an equity in a home, credit for rehabili- 
tation or conservation of the structure is 
not a problem. This is not true. 

A considerable factor in private home 
loans is personal income of the borrower 
and ability to repay regardless of the 
value or intrinsic worth of realestate. A 
large part of private home loan credit of 
this type is really personal credit, with 
the real estate actually only collateral. 
The right is maintained to a deficiency 
judgment against the borrower. For 
this reason older citizens without salaries 
or assured incomes are virtually in- 
eligible for loans where property value 
is the sole security. Rental property 
owners whose income is largely from the 
real estate being mortgaged have the 
same handicap. 

Private capital goes to the most secure 
loan, and where a lender has a choice 
between an individual’s note and a Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loan at nearly 
equivalent interest, the guaranteed, 
wholly safe loan will get the money. 

We now have several such insured- 
loan programs in operation. We have 
just authorized FHA to insure an addi- 
tional $4 billion of housing loans. Vir- 
tually all of this insurance will be placed 
on loans for new homes—the loans with 
which rehabilitation and conservation 
work must compete for available money. 
Obviously, the money will go to the in- 
sured loans. New homes are needed. 
The Government-insurance programs 
have proven invaluable in stimulating 
construction of needed new homes. I 
am not at all critical of the insured-loan 
programs. But we must face the fact 
that the programs are a major factor in 
shortage of rehabilitation loan credit, 
and that rehabilitation loans must be 
‘made at least equally attractive to 
lenders if we are going to get the money 
to maintain existing housing. 

There are other factors which con- 
tribute to shortage of rehabilitation 
credit, some of them nonmoney influ- 
ences, which could be reviewed at length. 
But the important fact we must face is 
that credit for conservation and rehabili- 
tation of existing homes is scarce and 
costly. It is the biggest factor in neglect 
of our half-trillion dollar investment in 
housing. Its scarcity—the inability to 
get loan money to conserve and rehabili- 
tate homes—all too frequently leads to a 
further step on the road of slum cerea- 
tion; the subdivision of older structures 
to increase rental income—a step which 
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owners take to milk structures in their 
dying years of all the capital possible. 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 

The FHA has programs intended to aid 
conservation and rehabilitation of exist- 
ing housing, but they are not getting the 
job done. 

FHA title I program is the widely used 
small repair and modernization loan pro- 
gram. Under it, the FHA insures port- 
folios of character loans—personal 
loans—made to housing owners through 
local lenders and approved materials 
dealers for small jobs. The loans are 
limited to $3,500 in a single family 
house, and to $15,000, not exceeding $2,- 
500 per unit, on the maximum, 6-unit 
structures which are eligible. The loan 
period is limited to 5 years on the single 
unit and 7 years on multi-unit loans. 
The charge for the money is a discount 
of $5 per $100 borrowed up to $2,500 and 
$4 per $100 borrowed beyond that figure. 
The real cost of money under this pro- 
gram is over 9 percent. 

There has been a large volume of very 
small loans made under this program. 
From 1934 through 1957, more than 21,- 
028,000 loans for 810½ billion dollars 
have been insured—the loans averaging 
around $500. Last year there were 
1,112,000 loans insured for $869,000,000, 
an average of about $775 per loan. 

The title I program has done a great 
deal of good—it is apparently our most 
successful mass program in the housing 
field—but is wholly inadequate to meet 
major conservation and rehabilitation 
needs. 

SHORTCOMINGS 

The statutory limitations on size of 
loans, the short loan periods and the 
high interest rate make title I useless to 
anyone who has a major rehabilitation 
job, and particularly so to the rental 
housing owner dependent on rental in- 
come for his own livelihood. There are 
tens of thousands of such rental hous- 
ing owners who can spend their money 
to rehabilitate their structures only if 
the work is self-liquidating and will in- 
crease income sufficiently to amortize 
costs. At reasonable interest and ex- 
tended loan periods, major repair jobs 
can be amortized out of a small increase 
in rental income. But not in 5 or 7 years 
at 9 percent interest. 

Title I is far too restricted and costly 
to help with anything but very small 
jobs, as the average of its 21 million 
loans indicates, 

The next loan program which might 
be used for rehabilitation work is sec- 
tion 207. Housing for elderly people 
and tourists courts are financed also 
through this section. Under it, rehabil- 
itation loans must be on rental housing 
structures in lots of 8 or more units. 
There is a loan limit of $8,100 per unit 
and $2,500 per room in walkups, and of 
$8,400 or $2,700 per room in elevator 
structures. Interest is limited to 4% 
percent on 90 percent of the estimated 
value of the property. The loan period 
can run up to 40 years. 

Cumulatively, since 1940, only about 
$20 million of money has been used 
under this section to refinance or im- 
prove existing housing. What lenders 
are going to make 4½ percent mort- 
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gages when they can make 5% percent 

Government guaranteed loans on new 

houses, or 9 percent interest on smaller, 

short term rehabilitation loans? 
SECTION 220 MOVES SLOWLY 


The next significant rehabilitation loan 
program is the urban renewal provision, 
section 220, about which I have already 
commented. Urban renewal involves so 
much redtape that in its early years— 
and that is all there has been of it yet 
it retards rather than stimulates conser- 
vation and rehabilitation. Typical of the 
growing disappointment with the urban 
renewal program which is reported to 
me, is this story from the Chicago Sun- 
Times of May 16, 1958. It is a report 
of the meetings of the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare. It reports that 
several speakers at these meetings re- 
ported a disparity between promise and 
performance under the program; and 
that attempted remaking of great metro- 
politan areas has not solved many old 
difficulties and has created some new 
ones. One speaker referred to relocation 
of families from these areas as a game 
of musical chairs—a moving of families 
from one slum area into another, or into 
an area that would be deteriorated into 
slums by the overcrowding. 

SECTION 221 LIMITATIONS 


Next on this list of programs under 
which rehabilitation might be financed 
is section 221, the so-called relocation 
housing section. 

This program was set up to assure 
decent homes for families put out of 
their former homes by government ac- 
tion such as construction of streets, high- 
ways, schools, or other projects by 
county, town, State, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has within it the elements 
of a successful rehabilitation program. 
It is not only beginning to be used— 
there are obviously schemes being pro- 
moted to stretch it beyond supplying re- 
location housing to fill the vacuum—the 
need—for a general conservation and 
rehabilitation loan program. 

The official description of section 221 
loans says they are made to assist in 
relocating families from urban renewal 
areas and in relocating families dis- 
placed as a result of government action. 
Loans can be made on single family 
dwellings to an owner-occupant for up 
to $9,000 and 100 percent of appraised 
value, or to an operative builder for up 
to $7,650 or 85 percent of appraised 
value. Loans of 100 percent of estimated 
value when improvements are completed 
can be made on 10 or more units up to 
a maximum of $10,000 per unit in high- 
cost areas. They are up to 40-year loans 
at a maximum of 5 ½ percent interest 
on single-housing unit loans and 5 per- 
cent on multiple unit loans. 

There is an overall limitation of $12,- 
500,000 in such loans to any one person 
or corporation in the housing field. 

STRETCHING SECTION 221 


Here is a practical program, but it is 
ostensibly limited down to providing 
housing only for people who are dis- 
placed by a highway, a school, or other 
public project. But it is so desirable 
that some builders think they have found 
a loophole that will let them use it to 
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rehabilitate all the housing in a town. I 
have seen a letter from a national leader 
in private life to a civic leader in an 
eastern community explaining the situa- 
tion in which he says: 

The fastest way for the city of to 
get a program under way to improve its 
housing will be with section 221 FHA insured 
financing. With fair enforcement of a city 
housing code it will be possible to raise to 
proper standards all substandard dwellings 
and remove dwellings that are economically 
beyond rehabilitation. 

Under section 221, existing housing or 
new housing must be offered first to a fam- 
ily that has been displaced because of any 
form of government activity. If a displaced 
family does not want to buy the house, the 
realtor; builder, or owner, may sell it to any 
family after holding it for 60 days. 


Note that this letter suggests that sec- 
tion 221, the relocation housing section, 
can be used to raise to proper standards 
“all” substandard housing, pointing out 
the regulation under which sales can be 
made to persons without relocation 
housing certificates. 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of this let- 
ter attests the accuracy of my comments 
about shortage of credit on an unin- 
sured, individual loan basis for major 
conservation and rehabilitation loans; it 
attests the efficacy of direct Government 
loans, or loan insurance, in the rehabili- 
tation field. It attests and is evidence 
of the striving, the absolute pressure that 
exists across the Nation, to find a work- 
able plan to save our communities 
through conservation and rehabilitation 
of housing. It attests the fact that a 
program patterned on section 221 terms 
could get the job done. 

I am withholding the text of the letter 
which I have just quoted because I am 
not opposed to the widest possible use 
of the relocation housing authorities to 
get homes fixed up. I hope the town does 
get all of its deteriorated and substand- 
ard housing made over into decent 
homes, and I do not want to do any- 
thing to get in the way of the town’s 
use of section 221 loans for that purpose 
if it is necessary. 

But Congress should adopt a program, 
patterned after section 221, under which 
the job can be done without subterfuge 
and on a big, nationwide scale. 

The Housing Conservation and Re- 
habilitation Agency bill I have intro- 
duced today is a proposal to do exactly 
that. 

SUMMARY OF BILL 

I ask unanimous consent for the text 
of the bill to be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Section 101 of the proposed bill es- 
tablishes the Housing Conservation and 
Rehabilitation Finance Agency as a Gov- 
ernment corporation headquartered in 
Washington with succession until dis- 
solved by Congress. 

Section 102 creates a board of direc- 
tors of seven appointed by the Presi- 
dent representative of both social and 
economic interests in housing, provides 
for at least monthly meetings, the 
board's selection of a president and vice 
president who shall be the executives of 
the agency, for per diem, and so forth. 

Section 103 outlines the functions of 
the Agency; to make and insure loans 
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for the conservation and rehabilitation 
of existing housing, including rural, and 
to establish basic standards for housing 
on which the loans will be made or in- 
sured. The Agency is authorized to 
establish terms of loans made or insured. 
Interest is limited in the proposed 
act to not more than one-fourth 
percent more than section 220 (urban 
renewal) loans, and the board is author- 
ized to limit total loans made to one 
housing owner, or operator, and to with- 
hold loans in areas where other hous- 
ing programs, such as urban renewal or 
redevelopment, is taking place. 

Section 104 gives the Agency authority 
to issue $250 million of common stock to 
the Treasurer of the United States, and 
additional stock—in its discretion—to 
borrowers from the Agency. 

Section 105 permits the Agency to sell 
outright or guarantee and sell mortgages 
it makes, or to sell debentures against 
groups of mortgages, the obligation to be 
an obligation of the United States. This 
section directs the Agency to make avail- 
able its obligations in denominations and 
in such manner to be available to small 
investors, including sale of $500 units 
through the post offices if deemed de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Speaker, people in this country 
once invested money in home mortgages. 
But Security and Exchange rules and 
restrictions on banks make mortgages 
almost unavailable to individual in- 
vestors today. Unquestionably, a great 
deal of capital—of loan money—will be 
made available, and small investors will 
be provided a type of investment they 
desire to hold—if this Agency’s securities 
are marketed in reasonably sized denom- 
mations. 

Section 106 gives the Agency necessary 
general powers of a Government corpora- 
tion, subjecting it to the Government 
Corporation Control Act and other laws 
applicable to Government corporations. 

Sections 107, 108, and 109 provide tax 
exemption, protect the Agency name, 
provide Treasury cooperation in issuance 
of securities and make the Agency se- 
curities lawful investments for fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds under the control 
of Congress. 

IMPROVEMENT IS CONTAGIOUS TOO 


Mr. Speaker, objections which may be 
raised to this bill have been examined 
carefully. One of the first which will be 
raised is that it is impossible to risk re- 
habilitation money in urban areas until 
a whole areawide redevelopment pro- 
gram—an urban renewal program—has 
been developed which assures that every 
house in the whole area will be improved. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
itself retreated from this position re- 
cently by making it known that it will 
make some housing conservation loans, 
outside the urban-renewal areas, in so- 
called conservation areas where there is 
only the assurance that the local gov- 
ernment will enforce building codes and 
provide necessary municipal services, 

The further fact is that a few sponta- 
neous community improvement pro- 
grams, such as the back-of-the-yards 
project in Chicago, have shown that 
housing rehabilitation can be just as con- 
tagious as blight; that a shining example 
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will trigger widespread rehabilitation if 
the credit obstacle is overcome, 

Research convinces me that a Govern- 
ment loan program will demonstrate to 
private lenders that rehabilitation loans 
are entirely sound, as the small title I 
character loans have proved sound. 
There has been less than a 2-percent loss 
on this personal, character, credit. 

NO INTERFERENCE 


A second objection heard is that such 
a program may interfere with more for- 
mal housing projects, municipal plan- 
ning, or other works by increasing value 
of property later to be condemned. This 
is a specious argument. First, city build- 
ing departments can deny permits for 
rehabilitation in areas planned for other 
development. Second, authority is given 
to withhold loans from urban-renewal 
areas. And finally, if we are going to 
prevent maintenance of homes because 


some day someone may want to build a 


street, or a school, or a city building 
where a house stands, and costs would be 
increased, then we would simply legis- 
late the deterioration of all our housing. 

There was once a plan to extend the 
Capitol Mall eastward from the Capitol, 
between Independence and Constitution 
Avenues, to the Anacostia River, creating 
an area east of the Capitol like the Mall 
from the Capitol to the Potomac River 
at the Lincoln Memorial on the west. 
It might be done some day. It would be 
a wonderful thing. But certainly the 
buildings in that area should not be 
allowed to run down because sometime 
in the years ahead—10, 20, or 30 years 
from now—our Appropriations Commit- 
tees may decide to start on the job. 

There is adequate check to prevent 
loans going to housing units in the path 
of projects on which there is any activity 
at all, thereby increasing public project 
costs. There is no realistic danger in 
authorizing a credit program for housing 
outside designated areas in this program, 
or in the relocation housing program 
which we have already established and 
have under way. 

GREAT ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


There are many things to be said for 
this program—it can stimulate and trig- 
ger tremendous economic activity and 
bring equal social good. It will stimulate 
American private enterprise. It can 
save urban areas, and hundreds of small 
business establishments serving them, 
from the bulldozer. 

The measure makes the Housing Con- 
servation and Rehabilitation Agency an 
independent corporation including direc- 
tors with both social and economic inter- 
estin housing. This is not critical of the 
Federal Housing Administration. It is 
only a realistic recognition that FHA has 
piled up considerable reserve funds and 
has become a pretty conservative organ- 
ization, happy to have social usefulness 
but unwilling to risk a few farthings on 
achieving even greater social usefulness. 
This bill intends to create a fresh agency 
in the housing field. I would much pre- 
fer that it make a few mistakes but get 
something done about conservation and 
rehabilitation than to avoid all mistakes 
and possible minor losses by doing 
nothing, as I fear FHA might do. 
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I do not believe any money will be lost 
on this program. Collections will run 
better than on the small FHA title I 
character loans, and the record there is 
excellent with losses under 2 percent. 
But the provision for $250 million of 
Government-held stock is intended to 
provide a cushion of Federal funds which 
will permit the Agency to take a few 
risks to get rehabilitation going now— 
not many years from now—and realize 
the economic as well as social benefits it 
can mean. 

THE TAX BILL 

The second bill I have introduced, an 
amendment to our tax laws, has two 
major purposes. It is intended to stim- 
ulate citizen response to a rehabilitation 
program to speed and maximize its bene- 
fits in our present economic crisis. It is 
also intended to make rehabilitation 
more attractive, and more economically 
feasible, in the low-rent areas of our 
cities where slums are created fastest. 

Very briefly, the bill provides that 
property owners who make expenditures 
to conserve and rehabilitate existing 
residential structures in accordance with 
Housing Conservation and Rehabilitation 
Agency standards, may deduct the ex- 
penditures as expense for income tax 
purposes during the year spent, or over 
a period of years as the property owner 
elects. 

Unquestionably, the availability of long 
term and reasonable cost credit for home 
repair and rehabilitation will of itself 
cause a great upsurge in such work. 
There are tens of thousands of home- 
owners and rental property owners who 
have been unable to locate loan funds in 
the competition with insured loans, who 
will go ahead when credit is available. 
The fact that the credit is for compara- 
tively long terms, approaching the re- 
newed life of their structures, will make 
projects possible for many who would be 
unable to meet the larger installment 
payments on a short-term loan. The tax 
writeoff provision I have proposed will 
make rehabilitation projects additionally 
attractive and get results that can have 
a significant effect in offsetting the pres- 
ent serious economic decline, 

The rehabilitation of just a million 
housing units in 1959 at an average cost 
of $3,000, will mean a $3 billion addi- 
tion to economic activity in the private 
business sector; it will mean business for 
thousands of small private establish- 
ments which do this kind of work, jobs 
for workmen, business and jobs in the 
great industries which provide the sup- 
plies, and a significant stimulant to the 
national economy. Its effect would be 
vastly more widespread than the effect of 
& few huge public works projects, for 
there is housing everywhere to be im- 
proved. The effect can be almost imme- 
diate. The existence of several thousand 
community betterment groups assures 
that there will be loan applications on 
hand to be processed the day the Housing 
Conservation and Rehabilitation Board 
holds its first meeting. They have a 
backlog of work ready to be done. 

REACHING LOW-INCOME AREAS 

The second purpose of the tax amend- 

ment is to make conservation and re- 
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habilitation of housing in low-rent areas 
more attractive to owners, economically, 
than permitting deterioration to con- 
tinue, or subdividing the properties, 
overcrowding them, and milking them 
for rent. 

A study of the problem of the incre- 
ment in rental value of housing units 
resulting from repair, remodeling or re- 
Habilitation, made by Rodney J. Grif- 
fiths, who heads the Build Chicago Bet- 
ter Committee of that city’s real estate 
board—another group pressing for a suc- 
cessful rehabilitation program formula— 
shows that it varies greatly between 
areas within a city. A $3,000 rehabili- 
tation job may increase potential rental 
income from a housing unit $30 per 
month in a high-income residence area 
but less than half that amount in sec- 
tions of the city where lower income citi- 
zens live. Studies indicate that the 
economic gain of maintaining housing, 
through increased rental income, may 
be nil or marginal in the lowest income 
sections of cities where slum creation is 
the greatest problem, 

The ability to save 20 to 25 percent 
of the cost through taxes will increase 
the economic cost-benefit ratio propor- 
tionately, making rehabilitation eco- 
nomically feasible further down the 
ladder. 

EQUITY FOR OWNERS 


Although it is not the purpose of this 
tax proposal to right past economic 
wrongs, there is a good case, on a basis 
of equitable treatment, for a tax con- 
cession to homeowners. 

We do not permit individual home- 
owners to deduct the cost of maintain- 
ing their residences from income tax, 
although owners of rental property can 
do so. There have been many sugges- 
tions in the past that deductions to resi- 
dence owners for maintenance should be 
allowed. 

There is no question, in the case of 
rental property owners, that much of 
the rehabilitation work which needs to 
be done today on their housing units 
stems from rent controls in the war and 
postwar period. I am not debating the 
justice or injustice of the rent controls. 
I felt they were necessary and supported 
them, and would do so again. But any 
fair-minded person will admit that rent 
controls froze landlord income in face 
of rising costs. In many instances, their 
only recourse was to let maintenance and 
repair work slide. Objective surveys, in- 
cluding one by the Federal Housing 
Agency itself, attribute a considerable 
share of present rental housing deterio- 
ration to rent control, the economic 
stringency on owners, and resulting 
postponement of maintenance. 

To the extent that the tax bill I have 
introduced offsets the effects of rent con- 
trol, it will be an act of equity, not a 
concession, 

EFFECT ON UNITED STATES REVENUE 

Studies made for the Shinner Founda- 
tion show in some detail that any direct 
tax losses incurred by the United States 
under the proposal I have made would 
be more than offset by increases in rev- 
enues from secondary sources. 
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Assuming an average 25 percent tax 
on income of property owners involved 
there would be a direct tax forgiveness 
of $250 million for each $1 billion in- 
vested in conservation and rehabilitation 
of homes. 

But studies show that 60 percent of the 
rehabilitation would probably occur on 
rental housing. An average annual 
rental income increase of 10 percent of 
rehabilitation cost would bring $60 mil- 
lion additional rent to owners and re- 
sult in $15 million annual increase in 
taxes, which would continue for several 
years. Calculated over 8 years only, the 
gain would be $120 million in tax collec- 
tions from this source. 

A billion dollars of housing rehabili- 
tation work would create, conservatively, 
at least 80,000 man-years of work, re- 
sulting in $400 million personal income 
subject to taxes which would yield $75 
to $80 million. 

Each billion dollars spent on this pro- 
gram would involve purchase of a half- 
billion dollars of materials from manu- 
facturing corporations and distributors— 
such items as plumbing supplies and fix- 
tures, electrical equipment, lumber, 
paint, roofing, flooring, insulation, and 
so forth. At an average profit-to-sales- 
ratio before taxes of 10 percent, this 
would mean $40 million profits in man- 
ufacturing taxable at 50 percent. Dis- 
tributors would pay another $5 million 
taxes, bringing a total of $25 million tax 
revenue from the supply business 
stimulated. 

Contractors and subcontractors would 
have approximately $100 million income 
out of each billion dollars of work done, 
and would pay an estimated $25 million 
taxes on this, allowing first for their 
costs. 

These items alone offset, in increased 
tax income from the employment and 
business activity and increased values 
created, the direct tax loss of permitting 
rehabilitation work to be charged as 
expense by the owners. 

We all know that the business activity 
stimulated by such investment in homes 
does not end with the contractors, la- 
borers, and materials suppliers. The 
business of the grocer, the clothier, the 
filling station, the appliance dealer, and 
everyone else gains as a result of 80,000 
more jobs. There will be a so-called 
tertiary stimulation of jobs, business, 
and income which will be net gain to 
the Treasury. 

TEXT OF BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, there is much more to 
be said for the two bills I have intro- 
duced, designed to conserve our $500 
billion housing investment, improve the 
quality of housing, and alleviate social 
ills arising from poor housing. 

Time does not permit such extensive 
consideration here on the floor. I am 
sincerely hopeful, however, that these 
proposals will be gone into promptly 
and thoroughly in committee so housing 
rehabilitation can make its uniquely 
widespread and immediate contribution 
to reversing the economic slide. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, 
Iam extending my remarks at this point 
to include the full text of the two bills 
introduced by me and which I hope will 
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have the favorable consideration of my 

colleagues: 

A bill to establish a Housing Conservation 
and Rehabilitation Finance Agency to 
provide loan funds for the conservation and 
rehabilitation of existing housing and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Housing Conservation and Re- 

habilitation Finance Act.” 


TITLE I—HOUSING CONSERVATION AND REHA- 
BILITATION FINANCE AGENCY 
Establishment of Agency 

Sec. 101. There is hereby established a 
body corporate to be known as the “Housing 

Conservation and Rehabilitation Finance 

Agency” (hereinafter referred to as the 

Agency“). The Agency shall have succes- 

sion until dissolved by act of Congress. It 

shall maintain its principal office in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and shall be deemed, for 

purposes of venue in civil actions, to be a 

resident thereof. Offices may be established 

by the Agency in such other places as it 
may deem appropriate in the conduct of its 
business, 
Management 
Sec. 102. The Agency shall have a Board of 

Directors consisting of seven persons ap- 

pointed by the President of the United States 

from among citizens representative of both 
social and economic interests in housing. 

The Board shall hold its first meeting within 

15 days following appointment of the Presi- 

dential members; it shall elect a chairman. 

The Board of Directors shall meet at the call 

of its chairman, who shall require it to meet 

not less often than once each month. With- 
in the limitations of law, the Board shall 
determine the general policies which shall 
govern the operations of the Agency, rec- 
ognizing a public interest in improving the 
condition of existing housing in the United 
States, maintaining and increasing values 
in established communities and preventing 
the development of slum areas. The Board 
shall select and effect the appointment of 
qualified persons to fill the offices of presi- 
dent and vice president, and such other offi- 
ces as may be provided for in the bylaws, 
with such executive functions, powers, and 
duties as may be prescribed by the bylaws 
or by the Board of Directors, and such per- 
sons shall be the executive officers of the 
Agency and shall discharge all such executive 
functions, powers and duties. The basic rate 
of compensation of the position of president 
of the Agency shall be the same as the basic 
rate of compensation established for the 
heads of the constituent agencies of the 

Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 

Presidential members of the Board, unless 

employed by a public agency, shall receive 

$100 per diem for services plus actual ex- 
penses. 
Functions 

Sec. 103. (a) To assist in the provision of 
housing of sound standards of construction 
and livability, the Agency, upon application 
and subject to such terms and conditions 
as it may be prescribed, may make mortgage 
loans, or enter intò commitments to insure 
or purchase mortgage loans, or participate in 
such loans, to finance the conservation and 

rehabilitation of residential structures 10 

or more years old, including the refinancing 

of existing loans secured by liens on such 
residential structures where necessary to give 
the Agency a first lien for the total amount 
of the indebtedness, Loans on rural hous- 
ing may be secured by a first lien on the 
dwelling plus adequate land, with access to 

a public highway, for a homesite. Out- 

standing loans to one individual, corpora- 

tion, or group of agencies with common 
ownership or control may be limited by the 

Housing Conservation and Rehabilitation 

Finance Agency directors to assure wide 

availability of loans. 
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(b) The Agency shall prescribe general 
standards. for conservation and rehabilita- 
tion of residential structures. Such stand- 
ards shall provide that rehabilitation work 
on any such structure shall (1) conform to 
all applicable requirements of local zoning 
and building codes, (2) improve the basic 
livability of the structure and increase the 
useful life of the structure, and (3) be 
soundly executed. A certificate of compli- 
ance shall be issued by the Agency, upon 
request and under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by it, to the owner of any residential 
structure which is rehabilitated after the 
date of enactment of this act in conformity 
with standards prescribed hereunder. No 
financial assistance shall be extended under 
this section with respect to the conservation 
or rehabilitation of any residential structure 
unless the work conforms to such standards, 

(c) Any mortgage loan made or insured 
under this section shall— 

(1) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Agency, but not to exceed in any event the 
Agency’s estimate of the economic life of 
the property rehabilitated; 

(2) contain complete amortization pro- 
visions satisfactory to the Agency requiring 
periodic payments by the mortgagor not in 
excess of his reasonable ability to pay as 
determined by the Agency; 

(3) bear interest at such rate as may be 
prescribed by the Agency, but not to exceed 
the rate charged on mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration under 
its section 203 and section 220 rehabilitation 
programs by more than one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent exclusive of fee for insurance, which 
shall not exceed one-half of 1 percent, based 
on declining balance; 

(4) provide, in a manner satisfactory to 
the Agency, for the application of the mort- 
gagor’s periodic payments to the amorti- 
zation of the principal of the loan; 

(5) contain such terms and provisions with 
respect to the repair and maintenance of the 
mortgaged property as the Agency shall pre- 
scribe to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment; and 

(6) contain such terms and provisions with 
res to insurance, payment of taxes, de- 
fault reserves, delinquency charges, foreclo- 
sure proceedings, anticipation of maturity, 
additional liens, and other matters as the 
Agency may in its discretion prescribe, 

(d) The Agency may limit loans it makes 
or insures to dwelling units of reasonable 
size, adequacy, and value, but shall give con- 
sideration in setting limitations on size of 
loan per dwelling unit to variations in build- 
ing costs and nature of areas in which loans 
are to be made. 

(e) For purposes of this section, the term 
“conservation and rehabilitation of residen- 
tial structures” shall include the alteration, 
improvement, modernization, and repair of 
existing residential structures containing one 
or more dwelling units. Additions, resulting 
in an enlargement of the basic structure, 
may be included when the Agency finds them 
needed to make the dwelling unit adequate 
and livable, but cost of such addition shall 
not exceed 20 percent of the portion of loan 
made for the purpose of rehabilitation. 

(f) The Agency is authorized to withhold 
loans or insurance of loans in areas for which 
urban renewal or redevelopment programs 
are planned, or in areas where the Agency 
determines other housing programs are more 
suitable. 

Sec. 104. (a) The Agency shall issue capi- 
tal stock from time to time which shall be 
subscribed for by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on behalf of the United States, and pay- 
ments for such subscriptions shall be subject 
to call in whole or in part by the Agency. 
The total amount of such stock subscribed 
for and held by the Secretary of the Treasury 
at any time shall not exceed $250 million, 
Stock held by the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be entitled to cumulative dividends for 
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each year equal to a return on the average 
amount, at par, of such stock outstanding 
during such fiscal year at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the probable term of the stock 
investment and the current average rate on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States as of the last day of the sixth 
month of such fiscal year. The Agency shall 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
ceipts for payments of the stockownership 
of the United States. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
amounts necessary to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make payments on such 
stock when called. Such stock or any part 
thereof may be retired at any time by the 
Agency out of income derived by it from 
its operations under this act. 

(c) The Agency may require persons bor- 
rowing directly from it to purchase stock 
in the Agency, not to exceed 5 percent of 
the total of the loan. The Agency is au- 
thorized to issue such stock in addition to 
stock issued to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Financing of operations . 

Sec. 105. (a) In order to carry out its 
functions under this act, the Agency may 
issue (upon the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury) obligations (in the form 
of debentures or otherwise) in an aggre- 
gate amount not to exceed at any time the 
amount of the Agency's ownership, free 
from any liens or encumbrances, of mort- 
gages held by the Agency pursuant to the 
operations under this act. Such obligations 
shall mature not later than 30 years after 
the date of issuance, bear interest at such 
rate or rates as may be determined by the 
Agency with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and be redeemable at the 
option of the Agency before maturity in 
such manner as may be stipulated in the 
obligations. Any obligation issued here- 
under shall be guaranteed by the United 
States, and shall constitute a debt of the 
United States. The Agency shall issue its 
obligations in denominations and in such 
a manner that they will be available to 
smaller investors, The Agency may pur- 
chase in the open market any of its out- 
standing obligations at any time. 

(b) The Agency may sell and transfer, 
with or without insurance of the principal 
amount, as it deems advisable, mortgage 
loans made by it. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
purchase any obligations issued pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section. For such 
purpose the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to use as a public debt transac- 
tion the proceeds of the sale of any secu- 
rities issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under such act are extended 
to include such purchases, The purchase of 
such obligations by the Secretary of the 

shall be upon such terms and con- 
ditions as will yield a return at a rate to 
be determined by the Secretary, taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States as of the last day of the 
month preceding the making of such pur- 
chase. The Secretary of the Treasury may, 
at any time, sell any of the obligations 
acquired by him under this subsection upon 
such terms and conditions and at such price 
or prices as he shall determine to be ad- 
visable. ’ 

(d) In the administration of this act, the 
Agency may designate banks, building and 
loan associations, real estate dealers or 
other qualified persons or firms to act as its 
agent in selling debentures and in servic- 
ing loans, allowing appropriate fees, The 
Agency may arrange with the Postmaster 
General, and he is authorized if requested, 
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to make debentures available to the public 
in $500 units. 
General powers 

Sec. 106. (a) The Agency shall have power 
to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; by its 
board of directors to adopt, amend, and 
repeal bylaws governing the performance of 
the powers and duties granted to or imposed 
upon it by law; to enter into and perform 
contracts, leases, cooperative agreements, or 
other transactions, on such terms es it may 
deem appropriate, with any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, or with 
any State, Territory, or possession, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or with any 
political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person, firm, association, or corporation; to 
execute, in accordance with its bylaws, all 
instruments necessary or appropriate in the 
exercise of any of its powers; in its cor- 
porate name, to sue and to be sued, and to 
complain and to defend, in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, State or Federal, but 
no attachment, injunction, or other similar 
process, mesne or final, shall be issued 
against the property of the Agency or 
against the Agency with respect to its prop- 
erty; to conduct its business in any State 
of the United States, including the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Territories and possessions of 
the United States; to lease, purchase, or 
acquire any property, real, personal, or 
mixed, or any interest therein, to hold, rent, 
maintain, modernize, renovate, improve, use 
and operate such property, and to sell, for 
cash or credit, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of the same, at such time and in such 
manner as and to the extent that the Agency 
may deem necessary or appropriate; to pre- 
cribe, repeal, and amend or modify, rules, 
regulations, or requirements governing the 
manner in which its general business may 
be conducted; to accept gifts or donations 
of services, or of property, real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible, or intangible, in aid of any 
of the purposes of the Agency; and to do all 
things as are necessary or incidental to the 
proper management of its affairs and the 
proper conduct of its business. 

(b) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this title, in the Government Corporation 
Control Act, or in other laws specifically 
applicable to Government corporations, the 
Agency shall determine the necessity for and 
the character and amount of its obliga- 
tions and expenditures and the manner in 
which they shall be incurred, allowed, paid, 
and accounted for. 

(c) The President of the Agency, subject 
to approval of the Board, shall have power to 
select and appoint or employ such officers, 
attorneys, employees, and agents, to vest 
them with such powers and duties, and to 
fix and to cause the Agency to pay such com- 
pensation to them for their servicés, as he 
may determine, subject to the civil service 
and classification laws. Bonds may be re- 
quired for the faithful performance of their 
duties, and the Agency may pay the pre- 
miums therefor. With the consent of any 
Government corporation or Federal Reserve 
bank, or of any board, commission, inde- 
pendent establishment, or executive depart- 
ment of the Government, the Agency may 
avall itself on a reimbursable basis of the use 
of information, service, facilities, officers, 
and employees thereof, including any field 
service thereof, in carrying out the provisions 
of this act. 

Taz exemption 

Sec. 107. The Agency, including its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves, surplus, mortgages, 
and income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, any Territory or possession thereof, 
or by any State, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority; except that any real prop- 
erty of the Agency shall be subject to State, 
territorial, county, municipal, or local taxa- 
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tion to the same extent and according to its 
value as other real property is taxed. 


Criminal provision 

Src. 108. No individual, association, part- 
nership, or corporation, except the body cor- 
porate created by section 101 of this title, 
shall hereafter use the words “Housing Con- 
servation and Rehabilitation Finance Agen- 
cy,” or any combination of such words, as 
the name or part thereof under which he or 
it shall do business. Any individual, part- 
nership, association, or corporation violating 
this prohibition shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine not 
to exceed $100, or imprisonment not to exceed 
30 days, or both, for each day during which 
such violation is committed or repeated. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec. 109. (a) In order that the Agency may 
be supplied with such forms of obliga- 
tions or certificates as it may need for issu- 
ance under this title, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized, upon request of the 
Agency, to prepare such forms as shall be 
suitable and approved by the Agency, to be 
held in the Treasury subject to delivery, 
upon order of the Agency. The engraved 
plates, dies, bedpieces, and other material 
executed in connection therewith shall re- 
main in the custody of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Agency shall reimburse the 
Secretary of the Treasury for any expenses 
incurred in the preparation, custody, and 
delivery of such forms. 

(b) The Federal Reserve banks are au- 
thorized and directed to act as depositaries, 
custodians, and fiscal agents for the Agency 
in the general performance of its powers, 
and the Agency shall reimburse such Fed- 
eral Reserve banks for such services in such 
manner as may be agreed upon. 

(c) All obligations issued by the Agency 
shall be lawful investments, and may be ac- 
cepted as security for all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds, the investment or deposit 
of which shall be under the authority and 
control of the United States or any officer or 
officers thereof. 

Sec. 110. This act may be known as the 
Housing Conservation and Rehabilitation 
Act of 1958. 


H. R. 12878 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 

of 1954 in regard to expenditures for re- 

habilitation and modernization of residen- 

tial structures 

Be it enacted, etc., That part VI of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to itemized de- 
ductions for individuals and corporations) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 178. Expenditures for rehabilitation of 
residential structures. 


“(a) Allowance of deduction for expenses: 
There shall be allowed as a deduction ex- 
pense for the conservation or rehabilitation 
of a residential structure (other than expend- 
itures chargeable to capital account) paid 
or incurred during the taxable year. This 
subsection shall not apply to any expense 
which is allowable as a deduction under sec- 
tion 162 (relating to trade or business ex- 
penses). 

“(b) Treatment of capital expenditures.— 

“(1) Treatment as expenses: A taxpayer 
may elect to treat expenditures for the con- 
servation or rehabilitation of a residential 
structure paid or incurred by him during 
the taxable year as expenses which are not 
chargeable to capital account. 

“(2) Treatment as deferred expenses: A 
taxpayer may elect to treat expenditures for 
the rehabilitation of a residential structure 
as deferred expenses. In computing taxable 
income, all expenditures paid or incurred 
during the taxable year which are so treated 
shall be allowed as a deduction ratably over 
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such period of not less than 12 months 

g with the first month in such tax- 
able year) as may be selected by the tax- 
payer in making such election. The expend- 
itures so treated are expenditures properly 
chargeable to capital account for purposes 
of section 1016 (a) (1) (relating to adjust- 
ments to basis of property). The period 
selected by the taxpayer in making an elec- 
tion under this paragraph shall not exceed 
the useful life of the residential structure 
with respect to which such expenditures are 
paid or incurred. 

“(c) Rehabilitation of a residential struc- 
ture defined: For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘conservation or rehabilitation of 
a residential structure’ means the altera- 
tion, improvement, modernization, or re- 
pair of an existing residential structure 
which is owned, in whole or in part, by the 
taxpayer and which is certified to have been 
rehabilitated in conformity with the stand- 
ards prescribed by the Housing Conserva- 
tion and Rehabilitation Agency under sec- 
tion 103 (b) of the Housing Conservation 
and Rehabilitation Act of 1958. 


„d) Time for and scope of election: The 


elections provided in subsection (b) shall 
be made within the time prescribed by law 
(including extensions thereof) for filing the 
return for the taxable year during which 
the expenditure is paid or incurred. The 
period selected by the taxpayer under sub- 
section (b) (2) with respect to the expendi- 
tures paid or incurred during the taxable 
year which are treated as deferred expenses 
shall be adhered to in computing his tax- 
able income for the taxable year for which 
the election is made and all subsequent 
years. 

“(e) Cross. reference — ‘ 

“For adjustments to basis of property for 
amounts allowed as deductions for expendi- 
tures treated as deferred expenses under 
non ea (b) (2), see section 1016 (a) 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 102. (a) The table of sections for 


part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 178. Expenditures for rehabilitation 
of residential structure.” 

(b) Section 1016 (a) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to adjustments 
to basis) is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (16) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a sémicolon, and 
by adding after paragraph (16) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(17) for amounts allowed as deductions 
for expenditures treated as deferred ex- 
penses under section 178 (b) (2) (relating 
to expenditures for rehabilitation of resi- 
dential structures) and resulting in a re- 
duction of the taxpayer's taxes under this 
subtitle, but not less than the amounts 
allowable under such section for the taxable 
year and prior years.” T 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 103. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 101 and 102 shall apply only to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


RAILROAD SAFETY URGED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanmious consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to correct a seri- 
ous problem arising out of the inspection, 
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regulation and enforcement of railroad 
safety standards, by amending the Safety 
Appliance Act so as to confer upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over the running gear of railroad 
cars. 

Injury to and death of railroad work- 
ers arising out of their employment con- 
tinues to require specific action by the 
Congress. In 1957 alone, 196 employees 
were killed and 12,252 were injured. By 
way of comparison, 48 individuals have 
met death and 3,116 have been injured 
during the first three months of 1958 
while for the corresponding period in 
1957 there were 38 deaths and 2,800 in- 
juries. On the Toledo Division West of 
the New York Central Railroad alone, a 
heavily traveled run between Toledo, 
Ohio, and Elkhart, Ind., six major ac- 
cidents occurred between March and No- 
vember of last year, resulting not only 
in death and injury to individuals but 
also in large scale damage to railroad 
property. In an attempt to ascertain 
the causes leading to this tragic situa- 
tion I have been reliably informed that 
five of the six aforementioned accidents 
were caused by burned-off journals—a 
device similar to a wheel bearing which 
is enclosed in a journal box packed with 
a waste composition designed to lubri- 
cate and cool the journal. In this con- 
nection it must be noted that a sharp 
reduction in the number of car inspec- 
tors and oilers was, to a large extent, 
responsible for the cursory and alto- 
gether too infrequent number of inspec- 
tions which led directly to these acci- 
dents. ; 

Alarmed by the high incidence 
throughout the country of this type of 
mishap and the serious implications with 
respect to public safety, I brought the 
matter to the attention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last Janu- 
ary and the Chairman of that agency 
subsequently informed me that— 

Nothing in the law gives the Commission 
jurisdiction over the running gear of cars, 
including wheels and axles. Our agents are 
continually making inspections, but they 
have no authority to inspect car bearings 
or journals. Nor has the Commission au- 
thority to require railroads to inspect or 
lubricate these journals and bearings. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that a certain 
amount of opposition will be voiced on 
this proposed legislation because of an 
alleged resultant increase in operating 
costs to the railroads, but it seems to me 
that such opposition is the product of 
a penny-wise and pound-foolish philoso- 
phy. It was reported recently that dur- 
ing the period from 1952 through 1955 
charges for railroaders injured on the 
job were approximately $100 million and 
in 1956 the costs increased over 10 per- 
cent to $111 million. In addition, costs 
to the railroads in the form of property 
damage and wreck clearing exceeded $217 
million. When all of these costs are 
totaled it becomes apparent that acci- 
dents such as I have described are cost- 
ing the railroads at least $140 million 
a year, and any opposition on the basis 
of increased operating costs to the rail- 
roads is unfounded in fact or reason. 

The bill which I am introducing there- 
fore proposes to expand the jurisdiction 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to include inspection and enforcement 
of safety requirements of the running 
gear on railroad rolling stock. Specifi- 
cally, the bill will direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe 
rules, standards and instructions for the 
installation and inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair on car truck assem- 
blies, car underframes, couplers, draft 
gears, and related parts. The rules, 
standards, and instructions adopted by 
the Commission, according to the bill, 
shall be those necessary to assure that 
these parts and assemblies are in proper 
condition for operation without unneces- 
sary peril to life, limb, or property. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said in 
recent months about the financial plight 
of the American railroad industry and 
I am genuinely concerned over the eco- 
nomic welfare of our Nation’s railroad 
system which is so indispensable to our 
economy. I submit, however, that all the 
financial help in the world will be of 
little avail unless a minimum of safety 
requirements is met to reduce the shock- 
ing number of accidents and restore pub- 
lic confidence in railroads as a safe form 
of transportation. I consider it a clear 
moral obligation of this Congress to take 
necessary legislative steps to bring this 
needed protection to our railroad em- 
ployees and to the traveling public. I 
urge upon my colleagues on the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee prompt and favorable considera- 
tion of this legislation. 


THE BIG LOBBY AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANTS 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, May 30, the Marshall News Mes- 
senger, which is an extremely fine news- 
paper in the District I have the honor to 
represent, carried an editorial which has 
a pertinent message for all of us. The 
point of this editorial is one which we 
cannot be too often reminded: Certain 
powerful groups maintain expensive lob- 
bies to influence legislation; the general 
public has no lobbyists. The public must 
go on faith in its elected representatives 
to watch out for the public interest and 
to resist influences which would be harm- 
ful to the public welfare. 

This editorial points out that regis- 
tered lobbyists reported an expenditure 
of more than a million dollars in the first 
quarter of this year, to influence legisla- 
tion here in Washington. That seems a 
terrific amount of money, and it is a 
terrific amount of money. Yet the 
amount which is reported is only a drop 
in the bucket compared to the amount 
actually spent right here in Washington, 
The lobbyists here in Washington have 
behind them great “research staffs” and 
all of the administrative assistants, plush 
offices, and modern machines that can be 
used to keep these research organizations 
operating at top efficiency. There are 
many more lobbyists here in Washington 
than there are Members of Congress. 
And most of these are equipped with ad- 
ministrative assistants and research 
teams and everything else they could 
need to do their jobs. 
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(LOBBYISTS HAVE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS, 
BUT NOT MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 

Sometimes I think the public that puts 
its faith in its elected representatives to 
watch out for the public interest and to 
resist influences which would be harm- 
ful to the public welfare would be shocked 
to learn how poorly equipped the Repre- 
sentatives are to watch out for the public 
interest and to resist all of these bad in- 
fluences. The truth is that there are too 
many things to watch out for, and the 
bad influences are merchandised in de- 
ceptive ways and wrapped in packages 
which look good for the public welfare 
but which we find are not good when we 
have the time and help to look below the 
wrappings and see what the packages 
actually contain. 

It is perfectly absurd that Members of 
the House do not have sufficient help. 
They do not have administrative assist- 
ants to help them with their work and to 
help them watch out for the public in- 
terest. 

Members of the Senate—yes, they have 
administrative assistants and also legis- 
lative assistants to help them analyze 
and find out what is behind legislation, 
which is very good and I am all for it. 
Members of the House vote the appro- 
priations for the Senators to have help, 
but they have never voted the appro- 
priations to equip themselves to watch 
out for the public interest. 

The judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment—yes, we vote all of the appropri- 
ations necessary for plenty of help for 
the judges, including administrative as- 
sistants and law clerks. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment—yes, we vote appropriations to 
provide millions of staff workers and all 
kinds of high-priced, top-level scientific 
and technical personnel—in fact, the 
best experts in all fields. But the House 
of Representatives, which is closest to the 
people, which was conceived and set up 
as the body most nearly reflecting pop- 
ular government, we are the least 
equipped to justify the faith which the 
general public places in us. 

The job of watching out for the public 
interest is getting bigger and more diffi- 
cult. All of the lobbyists and all of the 
lobbying in Washington is really only a 
small percentage of the special-interest 
lobbying going on. More and more the 
big lobbyists have found that the most 
effective way to lobby for legislation is 
not to come to Washington, but to go to 
the grassroots and have the people in 
our districts and in our hometowns writ- 
ing, wiring, and calling us to pass legis- 
lation which some small group is in- 
terested in. This kind of lobbying, as we 
know, is more difficult to see through 
and more difficult to deal with. We 
can no longer simply vote for or 
against legislation on the basis of the 
mail we get from our constituents. We 
now have the job of looking into legis- 
lation and, very frequently, of informing 
our constituents what the real nature of 
the legislation is that they are asking us 
to vote for or against. 

LOBBYING PAYS BENEFITS—AT THE PEOPLE'S 
EXPENSE 


Now we can be sure that the money 
which is spent on lobbying pays divi- 
dends to the special interests. Congress 
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does not pass all bad legislative propos- 
als, of course. But on the whole, the 
special interests receive more benefits 
from the lobbying—which benefits come 
out of the publie’s pocket—than the spe- 
cial interests spend on their lobbying. 
Otherwise, they would not continue to 
maintain these lobbies. They would not 
continue to spend money for lobbying if 
it did not pay off in a profit. 

In view of the fact that the general 
public has no lobbyists, it seems to me 
that the people are entitled to have their 
Representatives equipped with at least 
one administrative assistant to help 
watch out for the public interest. 

The editorial from the Marshall News 
Messenger follows: 

Bic LOBBY 

There's no business like the lobby busi- 
ness. 

Group representatives, at Wash- 
ington, listed expenses of $1,068,019, during 
the first quarter of the year. Lobbyists are 
required by law to sign up and file expense 
reports. 

In good times or bad, the money is there 
to influence legislation. Some 211 organiza- 
tions filed reports, indicating a considerable 
self-interest in pending legislation. 

The public had no registered lobbyist, re- 
flecting the faith it has in its elected repre- 
sentatives to watch out for its interest and 
to resist any influences which could be 
harmful to the public welfare. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. Jones of Missouri, for 10 minutes, 
today. 
Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, for 40 minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MATTHEWs and include an address. 

Mr. Srumpson of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. Van Zanpt) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BURLESON in Committee following 
the remarks of Mr. Ixarp. 

Mr. Mack of Washington and to in- 
clude resolutions in the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HarrIson of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wricut), the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FORTER, 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Wricut immediately following the 
remarks of Mr. IKARD. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts in Com- 
mittee following Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Bocas to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
WricuT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 
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Mr. Colin (at the request of Mr. 
2 and to include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
tenie and, under the rule, referred as 

ows: 


S. 2419. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2617. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 3058. An act to amend the act regulat- 
ing the bringing of actions for 
against the District of Columbia, approved 
February 28, 1933, to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young; 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates; 

H. R. 3679. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on certain 
claims of the E. B. Kaiser Co., of Chicago, 
II.; 

H. R. 5355. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on certain 
claims of the United Foundation Corp., of 
Union, N. J.; 

H. R. 5424. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Helms and other employees of the Bureau 
of Public Roads; 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. C. Yarbrough; and 

H. R. 7733. An act for the relief of Arnie 
M. Sanders. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 6908. An act to authorize modifi- 
cation and extension of the program of 
grants-in-aid to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines for the hospitalization of certain vet- 
erans, to restore eligibility for hospital and 
medical care to certain veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States residing 
in the Philippines, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


June 10 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETc, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2009. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of May relating to the cooperative 
program of the United States with Mexico 
for the control and the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, pursuant to Public Law 
8, 80th Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2010. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report of 
the purchases and contracts for property or 
services made under authority of clauses 
(11) and (16) of subsection (a), including 
the name of each contractor, the amount of 
each contract, and a description, with con- 
sideration of the national security, of the 
property and services covered by each con- 
tract for the period May 19, 1958, 
pursuant to section 2304 (e) of title 10, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2011. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of activities of the supply 
department, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., pursuant to the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), and the Ac- 
counting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. 
C. 67); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2012. A letter from the national ships- 
writer, Navy Club of the United States of 
America, transmitting the annual report of 
the Navy Club of the United States of Amer- 
ica as of April 30, 1958, which was prepared 
by L. R. Steffa & Associates of Rockford, 
and certified by William J. Thomas, certified 
public accountant; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2013. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend title 13 of 
the United States Code to provide for the 
collection and publication of foreign com- 
merce and trade statistics, and for other 
purposes“; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
Lic BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 6322. A bill to provide that the dates 
for submission of plan for future control 
of property and transfer of the trust prop- 
erty of the Menominee Tribe shall be de- 
layed (Rept. No. 1866). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 9856. A 
bill to extend the life of the Alaska Inter- 
national Rail and Highway Commission and 
to increase its authorization; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1867). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Report pur- 
suant to section 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act pertaining to newsprint out- 
look (Rept. No. 1868). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. S. 1850. An act to adjust con- 
ditions of employment in departments or 
agencies in the Canal Zone; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1869). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 


Union. 
— — ͤ ⅛l'd— 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 12869. A bill to amend the act of 
April 14, 1910, to provide that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall prescribe rules, 
standards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
certain parts on railroad cars, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, BURDICK: 

H. R. 12870. A bill to provide for cancella- 
tion of certain feed and seed loans; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 12871. A bill to increase the amounts 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the programs of maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled children, 
and child welfare services, provided for by 
title V of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 12872. A bill to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon common 
carriers by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce by requiring such carriers to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and per- 
manent structures for the support of way, 
trackage, and traffic in safe and suitable 
condition, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 12873. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide a conclusive 
presumption of service connection in the 
case of the death of certain World War I 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 12874. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide a conclusive 
presumption of service connection in the 
case of the death of certain World War I 
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veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 12875. A bill to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 5 years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 12876. A bill to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 5 years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 12877. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 12878. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in regard to expendi- 
tures for rehabilitation and modernization 
of residential structures; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12879. A bill to establish a Housing 
Conservation and Rehabilitation Finance 
Agency to provide loan funds for the con- 
servation and rehabilitation of existing 
housing and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 12880. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a fireproof annex building for 
use of the Government Printing Office, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 12881. A bill to provide for certain 
purchasing programs for copper, lead, man- 
ganese, and zinc, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 12882. A bill to amend the act to 
provide for the construction of the Mark- 
ham Ferry project on the Grand River in 
Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam Author- 
ity, an instrumentality of the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 12883. A bill to provide for certain 

improvements relating to the Capitol Power 
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Plant and its distribution systems; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. Con. Res. 340. Concurrent resolution 
requesting the United States mission to the 
United Nations to take all possible steps 
expeditiously to bring about consideration 
by the United Nations of the question of 
self-determination of the population of 
oe to the Committee on Foreign 

airs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 12884. A bill for the relief of Don 
L. Herring; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 12885. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Notario Lourenco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 12886. A bill for the relief of Giusep- 
pina Battellino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H. R. 12887. A bill for the relief of Simon 

Beriro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 12888. A bill to provide for the 
compensation to a United States citizen of 
certain property vested under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 12889. A bill for the relief of 

Michael D. Ovens; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 
H. R. 12890. A bill to provide for the 


conveyance to Orange Coast College, Costa 
Mesa, Calif., of all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain real 
property situated in Orange County, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TVA and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 
1958, TVA issued a news release in which 
it quoted its Board of Directors as 
branding “untrue” the charges that 
users of TVA power pay only “token” 
taxes. The release also contended that 
TVA’s tax payments “are large and they 
are increasing.” 

This statement by the TVA Board of 
Directors points out that in fiscal year 
1958 TVA will pay to State and local 
governments $5,271,907 in lieu of taxes 
and this, together with the approxi- 
mately $8.5 million paid by distributors, 
brings total tax payments from TVA’s 
power operations to about $13,750,000. 


This combined payment of $1334 mil- 
lion, said the TVA statement, is 11 per- 
cent greater than the amount paid in 
1957 and therefore the payments are 
large and they are increasing. In our 
opinion these substantial payments make 
it clear that the charge that the users of 
TVA power pay only token taxes is un- 


e. 

As usual, what the TVA officials have 
omitted in the foregoing statements is 
to make a fair comparison between the 
TVA in lieu of tax payments and the 
taxes paid by private electric companies. 

The fact, as the following figures 
show, is that TVA’s payments amount to 
only 20 percent of the amount private 
electric companies would pay in taxes on 
the same amount of business. 

Under an amendment to the TVA Act 
passed in 1940 the TVA is now paying 5 
percent of its gross sales of electricity 
during the previous year as in lieu of 
tax payments to States and local gov- 
ernments. This 5 percent is computed 
on the basis of sales which do not in- 
clude sales by the TVA to Federal Gov- 


ernment agencies. Thus, out of sales 
totaling $234,871,000 in 1957, $128,300,- 
000 represented sales to Federal agen- 
cies. This means over 57 percent of all 
of TVA’s sales are excluded immediately 
in figuring the in lieu of tax payments 
to State and local governments. 

In 1957 TVA paid $4,744,401 in taxes 
on this basis, and its power distributors 
paid another $7,646,000, for a total of 
about $12,400,000. 

Compare the above now with these 
figures of private electric company pay- 
ments as brought out at the House Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations hearings re- 
cently. 

At the request of Representative 
Bunce, Republican of Idaho, TVA offi- 
cials reported that 12 privately owned 
electric companies around the TVA paid 
local taxes totaling $56.1 million on 
gross revenues of $688 million in 1956. 
This payment amounted to 8.2 percent 
of gross revenues. Federal income taxes 
in the same year for these companies 
totaled $72.1 million, or 10.4 percent of 
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their gross sales. Thus, according to 
TVA officials, the companies paid a total 
of 18.6 percent—exclusive of social se- 
curity taxes—of their gross sales in 
Federal, State, and local taxes. 

In the same hearing, Representative 
Bunce asked the TVA to insert in the 
record the taxes paid by the Authority 
and its distributors. This was the pre- 
viously mentioned total of $12.4 mil- 
lion, or 6.3 percent of the gross revenues 
subject to taxation—volume I, pages 
327-328. 

Let us see what TVA and its distrib- 
utors would have had to pay in Federal, 
State, and local taxes —other than so- 
cial-security taxes —in 1957 if they had 
to pay 18.6 percent of their gross rev- 
enues as the privately owned taxpaying 


electric companies did. 
The total tax—Federal, State, and 
local—would on this basis have 


amounted to more than $60.6 million. 
The actual payment of $12,400,000 is 
about 20 percent of the amount the pri- 
vately owned electric companies in the 
Surrounding area would have had to pay 
on the same business. I ask you, does 
the TVA really pay substantial taxes or 
are they only token taxes? 

Furthermore, the fact that TVA and 
its distributors pay no Federal income 
taxes was clearly brought out in the 
same hearing by TVA Chairman Gen- 
eral Vogel. Representative JENSEN, 
Republican of Iowa, questioned General 
Vogel as follows: 

Mr. Jensen. How much is invested in rev- 
enue-producing facilities? How much has 
Congress appropriated in revenue-producing 
facilities up to date? 

Mr. Van Mor. In TVA power facilities, 
Congress has appropriated 1934 through 
1958, $1,360 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. All of that is interest free, is 
it not? 

Mr. Vocet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And also it is Federal tax 
free? 

Mr. VOGEL, Yes, sir. (Vol. I, p. 262.) 


A Realistic Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] and I in- 
troduced simultaneously what I regard 
asa realistic farm bill. These are S. 3963 
and H. R. 12845. 

The bills are identical in their pur- 
pose. The only difference is that the bill 
of the able Georgia Senator covers the 
basic crops of cotton, corn, wheat, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts while my bill 
adds tung oil. 

These bills are comprehensive and yet 
very simple. The purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is twofold. First, it 
would do away with acreage and other 
production controls; second, it would 
compensate the farmer by payment to 
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him by the Federal Government of the 
difference between the price he receives 
and full parity on that portion of his 
crop consumed domestically. 

In other words, the farmer could use 
his own discretion in the amount of agri- 
cultural products produced by him, and 
he would receive 100 percent of parity 
on that portion of his crop which would 
be consumed in this country. 

The surplus of the commodities so pro- 
duced above the proportionate allotment 
for the domestic consumption could be 
disposed of by him on the world market 
at competitive prices. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a program which I 
have been advocating now for more than 
a decade. With the chaotic situation in 
which our farmers now find themselves, 
I believe the time is ripe to enact it into 
legislation. It is not a new or novel idea. 
It is not one that I claim to be the author 
of. It has been advocated by others for 
many years. It has been tried and, in 
fact, I understand it is working satisfac- 
torily now with respect to the wool in- 
dustry. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, if we are 
ever to get out of the morass in which we 
find ourselves as a result of the patch- 
work of farm legislation, it seems to me 
that the effort must be made now. Oth- 
erwise, we will see a continuation of the 
abandonment of our small farms and a 
further concentration of our rural peo- 
ples in the great urban centers. 

I hope that our House Committee on 
Agriculture which is now considering 
further legislation on the agricultural 
problem will give it the serious consid- 
eration that this proposal merits; and 
that it will report this legislation out at 
an early date. In my judgment it offers 
the only constructive approach to the re- 
capturing of our foreign markets—a ne- 
cessity if American agriculture is to 
again prosper. 


The Federal Credit Union Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced H. R. 12877, a bill to amend 
the Federal Credit Union Act. 

This bill is very much like H. R. 
12819, introduced on June 5, 1958, by 
our ed colleague from Mon- 
tana, Mr. ANDERSON. 

I am in complete agreement with our 
distinguished college and with the rep- 
resentatives of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association that a bill such as 
this should be enacted without any un- 
due delay. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee should promptly proceed to 
act on these bills. The and 
Currency Committees of both Houses 
have already heard some of the testi- 
mony pertinent to these bills and the 
balance can be developed expeditiously. 


June 10 


My bill differs from Congressman 
AnvERsON’s bill in the following respects: 

H. R. 12819, in section 7 (b), provides 
for encouragement of internal audits 
while my bill requires the audits. 

H. R. 12819, in section 8, subdivision 
5, provides no penalty for usurious 
charges other than refund of the over- 
charge, while my bill imposes a penalty 
of twice the amount of the overcharge. 

Subdivision 9 of the same section of 
my bill requires the approval of the 
Director before any outside borrowing 
is to be permitted by the Credit Union. 

Subdivision 10 of the same section of 
my bill permits the levying of late 
charges against members only to the 
extent that may be approved by the 
Director. 

Subdivision 12 of the same section of 
my bill will not permit the selling of 
checks but will permit the cashing of 
checks for a charge not exceeding the 
cost of the service. 

In section 11 of my bill, I strike out 
the provision for proxy voting. 

My bill, in section 15, will permit loans 
up to $600 rather than the existing lim- 
itation of $400. 

My bill, in section 16, will permit the 
Director to require annual verifications 
of members’ accounts. 

In section 19 of my bill I provide that 
expulsion of members shall be subject 
to review by the Director. 

Finally, I add subdivision (i) to sec- 
tion 21 so as to permit review of the 
Director’s action in accordance with 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

I believe that all of these changes as 
indicated above will make for a better 
Credit Union Act. 


Twenty-eight Democrats Telegraph Pres- 
ident Eisenhower Urging Him To Rally 
Republican Members Behind Recipro- 
cal Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following news release 
relative to the telegram which 28 Dem- 
ocratic Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday sent to the Presi- 
dent urging him to rally members of his 
party in support of reciprocal trade 
legislation. The text of the wire and the 
names of the signers are contained in 
the release: 


Twenty-eight House Democrats yesterday 
wired President Eisenhower their support of 
the reciprocal trade bill, and urged him to 
appeal personally to members of his own 
party to rally to the measure. 

Strong supporters of the trade legislation 
“who have been in the thick of the fight for 
the passage of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee approved trade bill,” the Democrats told 
the President that “from conversations with 
our colleagues who are members of your 
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party it is obvious to us that hat is needed 
is a very personal appeal by you to these 
Members of Congress in order to enlist their 
support for your program.” 

The Democratic Members are seeking 
powerful bipartisan support for the ae 
lation. 

One of the signers, Representative CHARLES 
O. Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, said today 
that the Democrats will rally to the meas- 
ure in sufficient numbers to ensure passage 
if the Republicans will only follow their 
own leader in this matter.” 

The text of the telegram follows: 

JUNE 9, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned Members of Con- 
gress, have been in the thick of the fight 
for the passage of the Ways and Means 
Committee approved reciprocal trade bill 
which your administration is supporting. 
From conversations with our colleagues 
who are members of your party it is obvious 
to us that what is needed is a very personal 
appeal by you to these Members of Congress 
in order to enlist their support for your 
program. We are convinced that only your 
leadership, expressed in the most personal 
and forceful fashion to the great numbers 
of Congressmen who are on the fence, will 
enable all of us to achieve the successful 
passage of the bill which is of such para- 
mount importance to all America. 

Vicror L. Anruso, JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
Jonn A. Burns, EMANUEL CELLER, 
GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, JOHN D. DIN- 
GELL, ISIDORE DoLLINGER, HERMAN P. 
EBERHARTER, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, EDITH 
Green, MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, CHET 
HOLIFIELD, ELMER J. HOLLAND, CECIL 
R. Kinc, Cora KNUTSON, EUGENE J. 
MCCARTHY, GEORGE S. MCGOVERN, 
THADDEUS M, MacHrowicz, Ray J. 
MADDEN, CHARLES O. PORTER, BARRATT 
O'Hara, HENRY S. REUSS, JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, JOHN F. 
SHELLEY, FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., AL 
ULLMAN, CHARLES A. VANIK, Members 
of Congress. 


Billboard Jungle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
this year the Senate and the House of 
Representatives passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed into law, a bill, including an 
amendment, sponsored by the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
and myself, which set forth a national 
policy for control of outdoor advertising 
along the 41,000-mile Interstate High- 
way System, and which provided a na- 
tional standard of protection of the 
scenic beauty along the area through 
which this great, new, magnificent inter- 
state thoroughfare will be constructed. 

In the June issue of the magazine Out- 
door America, the official publication of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., appears an interesting and excellent 
article entitled A Milepost Through the 
Billboard Jungle.” The article was writ- 
ten by my friend and colleague the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 


CIV——679 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLBOARD JUNGLE 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 


With the affixing by President Eisenhower 
of his signature to S. 3144, an epochal mile- 
post has been passed on the highroad to 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Few resources are more important or in- 
spiring than the scenery and grandeur of 
the American countryside. S. 3144—the 
Highway Act of 1958—contains, for the first 
time in history, a Federal provision safe- 
guarding the scenic majesty along our high- 
ways. This will limit, control and 
regulate signboards placarding the 41,000 
miles of Interstate Highways on which the 
motoring public will spend some $33 billion. 

Why should blatant billboards pursue our 
people as they drive through the American 
outdoors, whether they are on the way to 
visit Aunt Nelly in Seattle or en route to 
their favorite rifle on a foaming stream? 
Which do you want to see—an ad for 
whisky, soft drinks and soap or that tim- 
bered hillside where perhaps a deer or two 
may forage? 

I am proud to have sponsored, along with 
my friend, Senator THomas H. KUCHEL of 
California, the section in S. 3144 which will 
enable the States to enter into cooperative 
agreements with the Federal Government to 
keep signboards from scarring the Interstate 
Highway System. This was a bipartisan 
undertaking. Senator KUCHEL is a Repub- 
lican. I am a Democrat. Party allegiance 
did not decide the issue in the Senate. 
There was much crossing of partisan bor- 
ders. Advocates as well as opponents of our 
proposal were found in the two parties. 
Happily, conservationists on both sides of 
the aisle emerged triumphant. 

During debate on the issue, I told my col- 
leagues in the Senate that 10 major reasons 
dictated support of billboard-regulation at 
the Federal level. The basic reasons were 
these, and I trust they meet with the ap- 
proval and agreement of my fellow mem- 
bers of the Izaak Walton League of America: 


WHY BILLBOARD CONTROL? 


1. The new national system of interstate 
highways belongs to the public and the 
motorists who travel on it, and whose taxes 
pay for it, and not to any outdoor advertis- 
ing companies. 

2. There is all too little contact with Amer- 
ica’s natural setting and scenic grandeur in 
our daily lives, and when people do get out 
of the cities the countryside should be vis- 
ible to them uninterrupted by blatant sales 
appeals. 

3. This bill does not propose any direct 
Federal action but leaves the choice of action 
entirely to the individual State govern- 
ments, offering assistance to those which 
wish to act. 

4. The interstate highways are 90 percent 
federally financed. Is it unreasonable to pro- 
tect this vast public investment by a slight 
additional offer of financial assistance to 
States which elect, under their own State 
laws, to safeguard roadside scenery along 
these new highways? 

5. The limited-access nature of these new, 
transcontinental routes has been accepted 
by Congress without controversy, although 
this has denied direct highway frontage to 
roadside businesses such as motels and res- 
taurants. Should a special exception exist 
to permit one single roadside business, the 
privilege of direct access to travelers on the 
interstate highways—the billboard business 
of America? 

6. Signboard and other roadside controls 
can be obtained easily and inexpensively 
now, as new rights-of-way are being ac- 
quired for the interstate highways. If we 
fail to safeguard the public interest now, 
we leave an impossible burden to those who 
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would wish to do later when we left undone, 
after the billboard forest has sprung up 
along the new highway network. 

7. Experience with billboard-free routes 
and areas does not indicate any adverse ef- 
fect on local establishments catering to the 
traveling public or the tourist trade. This 
bill makes reasonable provisions with respect 
to informational signs to advise travelers of 
such facilities located off the highways. 

8. Roadside protection has enthusiastic 
support from millions of individuals in all 
walks of life, with the exception only of 
those who have a direct financial stake in 
the potential signboards along the new high- 
ways. The billboard industry itself, which 
deliberately misrepresents this measure in 
the name of States’ rights, consistently fights 
regulatory measures at the State level. I 
repeat, the present bill would only assist 
States wishing to act. 

9. Outdoor signs are effectively regulated 
in such realms of outstanding scenic gran- 
deur and attraction to tourists as Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Switzerland. 

10. The proposal in the present highway 
bill is wholly nonpartisan; it was drafted 
and urged in the committee by one Republi- 
can and one Democratic Senator; at least 
eight other members of Congress of both 
parties have introduced similar legislation; 
and such action has been urged by President 
Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson, several gover- 
nors; and men and women of both parties 
in all 48 States. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


Let me describe briefly the provisions of 
the first national measure to curb a clutter 
of signboards along the highways: 

The billboard-control section of the high- 
way act begins by declaring that it is in the 
public interest to encourage and assist the 
States to control and improve the areas 
adjacent to the Interstate System, particu- 
larly with respect to control of signboards. 
It states that outdoor advertising signs 
within 660 feet of the edge of the Interstate 
System rights-of-way should be regulated, 
consistent with certain specified standards. 

Note that there is no suggestion of any 
direct Federal prohibition, control or regula- 
tion of billboards or any other roadside 
structures—only a declaration that in the 
public interest, there should be regulation, 
and that therefore it would be in the public 
interest to assist States which wish to pro- 
vide such regulation. The choice in the 
matter is left wholly to the States. The 
States now have means for controlling sign- 
boards, if they wish to do so. 

The standards to be prepared and promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Commerce—whose 
department includes the Bureau of Public 
Roads that administers the Federal aid high- 
way acts—will expressly recognize that 
within this process of regulation under this 
act, provisions shall be made for certain 
classes of signs, 

Besides, first, the obvious and essential 
official signs to direct highway traffic, these 
include three other classes of signs which 
the committee thought should be provided 
for in fairness to landowners, and to off- 
highway business catering specifically to 
travelers in the particular locality or area 
where they are erected. These are, second, 
signs advertising the sale or lease of the 
property on which they are located; third, 
signs not larger than 500 square inches 
advertising activities being conducted at a 
location within 12 miles of the point at 
which such signs are located; and fourth, 
signs erected or maintained pursuant to 
authorization in State law and not incon- 
sistent with the national policy and stand- 
ards of this section, and designed to give 
information in the specific interest of the 
traveling public. 

I have no idea what standards the Secre- 
tary may promulgate as to the nature and 
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shape of these permissible signs, their fre- 
quency, their location, their appearance in 
the setting in which they are to be placed, 
and so forth. I know that the professional 
personnel of various State highway depart- 
ments have had much experience along these 
lines which no doubt will enter into the 
preparation of setting up the necessary 
standards. 

The whole program is entirely dependent 
upon its acceptability for State action by a 
meaningful number of States. I wish to 
emphasize, we must proceed on the assump- 
tion that those charged with the adminis- 
tration of this program will act in a spirit 
of wanting to make it work. That is an 
essential assumption for any program, and 
it is an absolute sine qua non for one like 
this that depends on the free and voluntary 
action of independent States. 

Another section of the act authorizes 
agreements between the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the highway departments of 
those States wishing to enter into such 

ents which will spell out the provi- 
sions for applying the policy standards, 


PARKWAY OPPORTUNITIES 


Beyond having to meet the standards of 
billboard regulation, these agreements may 
also include provisions for affirmative action 
to improve the appearance of the roadsides. 
This may include planting of trees and 
shrubs, general landscaping, the construc- 
tion of viewpoints where motorists may 
leave the main highway surface to enjoy the 
scenery, roadside rest and picnic areas, his- 
torical markers, and so forth. 

I believe it was Gov. Averell Harriman, of 
New York who recently pointed out that in 
building these new limited-access interstate 
roads, largely on new rights-of-way, the 
Nation has a unique opportunity to develop 
many thousands of miles of parkways across 
our country—an opportunity which will not 
be available to the American people again 
in this century. In my view, this goal of 
making the best possible use of that unique 
opportunity can and should be one of the 
most worthwhile aspects of the agreements 
contemplated under this section. 

Not all of the 41,000 miles of the Inter- 
state System will cross open country or 
attractive populated areas. Much of it will 
be through areas which are already wholly 
industrial or commercial in character. Many 
miles will traverse incorporated cities with 
home rule and their own zoning codes and 
land-use regulations. Some of it will be 
on existing rights-of-way, incorporating 
stretches of highway which already approxi- 
mated the construction standards for the 
Interstate System when the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 was enacted. To show 
the fallacy of those who believe that we are 
adopting an unreasonable, unrealistic, purist 
approach to this question of roadside control, 
it should be pointed out that the bill ex- 
pressly recognizes that the agreements with 
the States may, within the discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and consistent with 
the public policy of this bill, exclude any 
such segments of the Interstate System 
within a State. 

Another feature of the bill is the incen- 
tive given to States to control signboards. 
Under the kind of agreement I have just 
described, the State will be entitled to an 
extra one-half percent Federal share of the 
project cost, beyond the 90 percent now 
paid from Federal funds. Surely that is a 
modest enough incentive to offer to any 
State which, on its own initiative, acts to 
make and preserve its parts of the national 
system of interstate highways attractive for 
the travelers of the whole Nation, 

CITIZENS MUST ACT 


From the preceding explanation of pro- 
visions of the billboard-control measure, it 
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will be apparent to the reader that the 
legislation enacted into law in no way guar- 
antees that a rash of signboards cannot 
blossom in any part of the country. But 
this outbreak need not occur if citizens in 
every State are alert and make known to 
State officials their desire for billboard-free 
highways along the section of interstate 
system which traverses their home areas. 
The effectiveness of the measure signed by 
President Eisenhower will be determined by: 

1. The standards adopted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for control. 

2. The degree of acceptance by individual 
States. 

The battle for billboard control is not 
yet won. Eventually victory will be decided 
at the State level by those who wish to 
make a reality of the song-inspiring grandeur 
of America's outdoors. 

There are wheatfields and handsome farms, 
and there are also poor, ramshackle farms 
and tenant shacks and even junkyards along 
the roads. But this is all our country, and 
when we see roadsides, we may see our coun- 
try as it exists. The point is that none of 
these roadside views is there specifically to 
force itself on our attention, None of it is 
there specifically to try to sell us anything. 
Day in and day out, every American is as- 
sailed by advertising, whether it be the hard 
sell or the soft sell. Would it be such a 
sacrifice to let him escape, even briefly, when 
he takes to the open road to travel across 
his country—the country which, fields and 
streams and mountains and farms and 
shacks and all, we have learned to describe 
as America the beautiful? 

I think the sellers of the Nation's goods can 
afford Americans this brief respite from 
salesmanship, without danger that the Amer- 
ican economy will forever collapse. In this 
balancing of, on the one hand, the values 
of economic self-interest and, on the other, 
a noneconomic interest in values not meas- 
urable in money, let us for once act na- 
tionally and decisively to preserve the latter. 


Delay, Reluctance To Act Blights Trade 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, each and every time the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 has been 
brought forth for extension—and this is 
now the 11th time—American industries 
and workers have been warmly assured 
that the law is brimming with safe- 
guards and the Executive is prepared 
to use them if it becomes necessary. 

The same assurances are making the 
rounds today. Spokesmen for the ex- 
ecutive branch point with pride to the 
proposed machinery for relief. It is a 
lullaby first sounded 24 years ago, with 
new verses added through the years to 
soothe the prevailing uneasiness in our 
home industries. - 

It is significant, in itself, that our 
companies and workers remain uneasy, 
if not suffering outright hardship, nearly 
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a quarter of a century after first hearing 
the vows of noninjury. 

This is damaging testimony to the 
effectiveness of the safeguards in the 
Trade Act, and particularly to the zeal 
of successive administrations in grant- 
ing relief when the situation clearly 
demanded it. 

The single consistent characteristic 
displayed in 24 years of executive dom- 
ination of our foreign commerce is re- 
luctance—reluctance to invoke legal 
measures of relief. In many instances 
the Executive has resorted to makeshift 
measures in obvious attempts to sidestep 


the channels of relief provided by Con- 


gress. 

Before the escape clause was estab- 
lished by law, the Executive may have 
had some excuse for improvising and 
temporizing. However, even when the 
responsibility for action was clear cut, the 
Executive has shown reluctance to act 
until public opinion, or Congressional in- 
sistence, forced the issue. 


MEXICAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


An early example is the case of the 
United States-Mexico trade agreement 
of 1942. This bilateral agreement con- 
tained an escape clause. In 1947, Mex- 
ico effectively withdrew the tariff con- 
cessions she had made to the United 
States. 

But instead of invoking the escape 
clause or terminating the agreement, the 
United States continued to apply the 
tariff concessions we had made and 
which, of course, applied to all coun- 
tries, under the most-favored-nation 
policy. 

In July 1948, Mexico further disturbed 
trading relations with the United States 
by devaluing her currency. 

In answer to insistent pleas from 
American industry for counteraction, the 
State Department announced that it 
would try to negotiate compensatory 
concessions to replace those Mexico had 
withdrawn, but it would not withdraw 
the United States concessions. 

The negotiations proved ineffective. 
American industries clamored for action. 
Finally, in 1950, the State Department 
announced the joint termination of the 
United States-Mexico agreement, effec- 
tive December 31, 1950. 

However, cancellation of this agree- 
ment did not automatically restore our 
tariff rates to 1942 levels. Most of these 
rates in the meantime had either been 
bound or further reduced in other bilat- 
eral agreements or under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Of the 192 commodity classifications 
in the Mexican agreement, 121, or 63 
percent, had been reduced or bound 
against increase in other agreements. 
Of the remaining 71, which were due to 
return to 1942 levels on January 1, 1951, 
38 were carried on the bargaining list for 
concessions being negotiated at Torquay. 

COLOMBIA TRADE AGREEMENT 

Much the same circumstances sur- 
rounded the United States-Colombia 
trade agreement of 1946. In 1948 Colom- 


bia announced her intention of revising 
upward her tariff concessions made un- 
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der that agreement. The United States 
made no effort to counter this move by 
withdrawing any of the United States 
concessions. 

The United States-Colombia agree- 
ment was terminated by mutual consent 
on December 1, 1949, but by that time the 
bulk of United States imports from 
Colombia were benefiting from conces- 
sions we had made in other trade agree- 
ments. 

WOOL-SUBSIDY CASE 

In 1950 American wool-textile manu- 
facturers appealed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for relief because of the sub- 
sidy paid by Uruguay on exports of wool 
tops to the United States. The subsidy 
permitted Uruguayan wool tops to be sold 
in the United States below fair value, 
causing injury to American companies 
which processed wool into top. 

The subsidy took the form of a pref- 
erential exchange rate which Uruguay 
granted to its exporters of wool top. The 
‘Treasury Department professed, for some 
time, to see no subsidy effect in this dis- 
criminatory practice and refused to im- 
pose countervailing duties authorized by 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

In early 1952 a joint hearing for the 
injured American industry was held by 
interested Members of the House and 
Senate. As a result, a letter urging 
Treasury action was sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by 26 Senators and 
Congressmen. 

A year later when the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was before Congress for re- 
newal and the Secretary of the Treasury 
was a witness in favor of extension, he 
was asked what the Treasury proposed 
to do about the Uruguayan subsidy case. 
He replied that while the Treasury here- 
tofore had not found the Uruguayan 
preferential exchange to be a subsidy, 
he would reopen the case. This was 
done and on May 6, 1953, the Treasury 
imposed countervailing duties on imports 
of wool tops from Uruguay. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF DELAY 


In 1951, Congress enacted the escape- 
clause machinery into the trade-agree- 
ments program. These provisions gave 
the President 60 days from the time of 
receiving a Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation, favorable to an applicant, 
either to proclaim the recommended re- 
lief or advise Congress why he did not 
wish to do so. It was generally thought 
that there would be a proclamation or 
a rejection within 60 days, and the Amer- 
ican industry involved would then know 
where it stood. 

This was a false hope. Instead, from 
time to time, the Executive used the 60- 
day period not to make a final decision, 
but to launch a new inquiry or to con- 
sider some extraneous circumstances, so 
that a final decision was postponed many 
months beyond the 60-day deadline. 

A case in point was the escape-clause 
application by the American manufac- 
turers of ferrocerium—lighter flints— 
which, on December 21, 1955, resulted 
in a unanimous Tariff Commission find- 
ing of injury and a recommendation for 
higher tariff duties, 
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On February 14, 1956, the President 
annnounced he was deferring action on 
the Commission recommendation pend- 
ing a study of the case by the Attorney 
General for possible antitrust violations. 
The antitrust investigation was ulti- 
mately dropped and on December 13, 
1956—a full year after the Tariff Com- 
mission returned its findings—the Ex- 
ecutive turned down the unanimous 
Commission recommendation. 

Since 1953 the Executive has similarly 
postponed action on eight Commission 
recommendations for periods from 1 to 
10 months. Five cases were referred back 
to the Commission for more information. 
The others were deferred for study by 
other agencies. In only two cases did 
the applicant ultimately win relief. 

Another recent case concerns stainless 
steel flatware. On January 10, 1958, the 
Tariff Commission unanimously found 
that the American industry was being 
injured and submitted two sets of rec- 
ommendations calling for duty increase, 

On March 3, 1958, the Executive an- 
nounced that he was deferring action on 
the case pending a full evaluation of 
Japan's voluntary limitation of ship- 
ments of stainless steel flatware to the 
United States. He asked the Tariff 
Commission to keep the case under re- 
view and to submit a report on December 
31, 1958. 

RECOURSE TO VOLUNTARY ACTION 


One of the favorite techniques by 
which the Executive has avoided recourse 
to the letter of the law is to obtain the 
informal consent of a foreign country or 
domestic producers to a voluntary limi- 
tation on imports. 

An early example of this was the Swiss 
watch situation. Since World War II, 
Switzerland has captured the major por- 
tion of the United States market for 
jeweled watches with resulting heavy 
damage to American watchmakers. The 
prewar United States-Switzerland trade 
agreement did not contain an escape 
clause. In the first postwar years the 
State Department answered loud de- 
mands for relief by obtaining the infor- 
mal agreement of the Swiss to curb ex- 
ports of watches to the United States. 
The voluntary curb was never success- 
ful, and the American industry remained 
in distress. 

Finally, after the situation was aired 
at hearings before Congress, the State 
Department in 1950 served notice to 
Switzerland that the agreement would 
be terminated unless the Swiss agreed to 
insert an escape clause. But no effort 
was made to renegotiate the offending 
concession. The Swiss agreed to the 
escape clause, and the American indus- 
try, following a favorable Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation, prevailed upon 
the Executive to grant relief. 

There are additional cases demon- 
strating the Executive predilection for 
voluntary action. A few of the most 
noteworthy cases deserve reviewing here. 

COTTON TEXTILES 

Since World War I the American cot- 
ton textile industry has suffered serious 
reverses, One of the principal aggra- 
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vating causes was the flood of imports 
from Japan. The industry’s plight was 
brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment at general and special Congression- 
al hearings. The unhappy experience of 
other industries with escape-clause ac- 
tion discouraged the cotton-textile in- 
dustry from trying that avenue of relief. 
Instead, the industry sought to have the 
Senate order a special investigation. 

In the face of growing Congressional 
concern, the Executive, in informal nego- 
tiations, sought voluntary assurance 
from Japan that its damaging imports 
would be curbed. On January 16, 1957, 
the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture announced that Japan 
had agreed to limit exports of cotton 
textiles to the United States. 

The effectiveness of the voluntary 
arrangement is yet to be evaluated. In 
the meantime, however, the arrange- 
ment choked off the regular avenues of 
relief for distressed producers. 

Early in 1956, for instance, American 
manufacturers of velveteen, a cotton 
fabric, filed an escape-clause application. 
On October 24, 1956, the Commission 
unanimously recommended an increase 
in duty. On December 21, 1956, the Ex- 
ecutive announced he was postponing 
action on the recommendation. On 
January 22, 1957, the Executive rejected 
the recommendation, telling Congress he 
had decided not to apply escape-clause 
relief in view of Japan's voluntary con- 
trols on textile shipments, 


OIL IMPORTS 


Congress in 1954 and 1955 provided 
machinery whereby the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
President could determine whether im- 
ports were impairing the national secu- 
rity by undermining essential American 
industries. If so, the President was per- 
mitted to curb the offending imports. 

A group of domestic oil producers 
sought relief through these channels. 
Many Congressmen and Senators urged 
relief action, and the case received wide- 
spread notice in 1956 and 1958. 

ODM found that imports were indeed 
threatening to impair the national se- 
curity and so reported to the President. 
Instead of accepting this report as fact, 
the Executive set up a Cabinet Commit- 
tee to look into the case. The Commit- 
tee recommended that, instead of Gov- 
ernment action, the individual importers 
of crude oil should limit their shipments 
voluntarily. The Executive announced 
this plan on July 29, 1957. The arrange- 
ment has not proven satisfactory, and 
the administration has occasionally in- 
dicated it was preparing to take official 
action, but it has not done so. 

LEAD AND ZINC 

In the early 1950’s the American lead 
and zinc mining industries were seriously 
injured by imports. A Senate resolution 
in 1953 called for the Tariff Commission 
to make an escape-clause investigation. 
In May 1954, the Tariff Commission 
unanimously recommended higher tariffs 
on the minerals. The Executive, later in 
1954, rejected the recommendations and 
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instead undertook an expanded stock- 
piling program. This failed to solve the 
industries’ problems and they again put 
their plight before Congress. 

Congress called for a special Tariff 
Commission report. On April 4, 1958, the 
Commission unanimously found evidence 
of serious injury and submitted two sets 
of recommendations for relief. 

Instead of accepting either recom- 
mendation, the Executive immediately 
presented legislative proposals calling 
for enactment of a 5-year subsidy pro- 
gram for lead, zinc, copper, fluorspar, 
and tungsten. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Executive will accept one of the Tariff 
Commission’s proposed solutions. This 
decision is due on or before June 23— 
unless, of course, the decision is delayed 
for some reason or other. 


Politics and Christian Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable COYA KNUTSON, 
of Minnesota, has recently delivered a 
most stimulating and inspiring address 
before the Lutheran Women’s Mission- 
ary League Convention in Albany, N. Y. 
The subject of this talk is “Politics and 
Christian Service.” I have asked Con- 
gresswoman Knutson to permit me to 
insert this address in the RECORD so all 
of us may have an opportunity to read 
her remarks. I commend this splendid 
address to each Member of the House. 
The complete talk follows: 

POLITICS AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
(Speech by Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 

Ninth District, Minnesota, before the 

Lutheran Women's Missionary League 

Convention, Albany, N. L., June 5, 1958) 

Four centuries ago, Martin Luther wrote: 
“A faithful and good servant is a real god- 
send; but truly tis a rare bird in the land.“ 1 

I believe that Martin Luther would have 
considered the late and beloved “Veep,” Al- 
ben W. Barkley just such a rare bird. 

An editorial in the New York Times for 
May 1, 1956, tells this remarkable human 
story of our own times. 

* would rather be a servant in the house 
of the Lord than sit in the seat of the 
mighty,’” was the sentence Alben Barkley 
had just completed when death claimed him 
in the course of an address he was deliver- 
ing at Washington & Lee University. In his 
lifetime Alben Barkley had indeed sat in 
the seat of the mighty but this United 
States Senator and former Vice President 
never lost the humility and common touch 
of a servant in the house of the Lord as 
he served the American people in their leg- 
islative halls * * *” 

Alben Barkley proved that it was possible 
to merge the two ideals of politics and 
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Christian service Into one life. Since this 
was his accomplishment, I believe it can be 
done—with the help of God—by you and by 
me. 

It is no easy decision for a man to make— 
to embark on a legislative career. That de- 
cision is doubly difficult for a woman. 

The great legislator, Edmund Burke, laid 
down the rules of the game in a speech de- 
livered to the electors of Bristol on November 
8, 1774. Edmund Burke said: 

“It ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a Representative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and the 
most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinion high 
respect; their business unremitted atten- 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, 
his pleasure, his satisfaction, to theirs; and 
above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer 
their interests to his own.” 

I have made the precepts of Edmund Burke 
my own. I have endeavored to make them 
the first order of the day—every day—since 
I was elected to the United States House 
of Representatives. 

The place of a woman legislator is none 
too secure although it has been nearly 4 
decades since the passage of the 19th amend- 
ment to our Constitution. There are ap- 
proximately 40 men to one woman in the 
House of Representatives. There is only one 
woman out of 96 Senators, The course of 
least resistance for women legislators—and 
for me—would be to be seen but not to be 
heard. 

I do not believe that the course of least 
resistance is the right course for me. I 
want to be reelected, not for something I 
have refrained from doing, but for some- 
thing I have done. 

The parable of the talents points out the 
element of risk is politics. A politician who 
buries his God-given abilities may survive 
in office, but he will return nothing to his 
people, Small risks in politics mean small 
returns to the electorate. Great risks mean 
great returns. 

This I know when I entered the national 
political arena. This is why I have never 
ceased to pray to my God, to read the Holy 
Bible, and to consult with men of God. 

I have deliberately chosen the way of great 
risks to my career from which I hope to gain 
great returns for my people. 

The Bible tells me of the wisdom of 
Esther, who saved her people. The Bible 
tells me of Judith who delivered her people 
from the threat of conquest. The Bible tells 
me of the deyotion of Ruth to Naomi. The 
Bible tells me of the women who followed 
Christ, Mary, His mother; Mary Magdalene; 
Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus. 

These women of the Bible risked ali to 
bring the presence of God to their people. 
I feel intensely that they are my spiritual 
sisters in present-day politics. 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics cannot be separated, I have in- 
troduced what is the most far-reaching 
long-term education bill thus far brought 
to the attention of Congress. This bill 
resulted from detailed research into the 
facts and figures of our educational lag, 
and the dangerous position in which we 
find ourselves in the world on account of it, 
The 120 days between the launching of the 
sputnik and the launching of our own first 
satellite, shocked the country out of the 
clouds of complacency. If there were only 
thought and discussion, and no action, the 
dangers would increase daily. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of 
more than 43 percent preinduction rejec- 
tions on mental deficiency grounds, includ- 
ing illiteracy. 

We can no longer treat education itself 
as a luxury. We should certainly pay into 
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education at least the same amount that 
private citizens pay out annually on tobacco 
and liquor, Our national survival and 
stamina demand this. 

Among other things, the bill will provide 
the means to increase numbers, quality, pay, 
and higher educational opportunities for 
our teachers; improve and increase plant 
and facilities; broaden studies to include 
early study of languages, customs, and econ- 
omic and social needs of other people; im- 
prove techniques in the education of excep- 
tional children; broaden educational oppor- 
tunities for adults; provide loans and 
scholarships. 

We cannot slip back into the complacency 
of the last few years. Last year’s theories 
are unsafe as they often are untrue. Today’s 
problems require tomorrow’s solutions today. 
I introduced the Paul Bunyan education 
bill to fill the monumental gap between 
reality and need, in this space age. We are 
really being missionaries in a new age and 
with new thought if we can pioneer a new 
view of the solution to our basic but 
tremendous educational problems. 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics belong together, I have consist- 
ently fought for farm women to receive a 
fair price for eggs at the farm, I did this 
so that farm women would be in a better po- 
sition to educate their children, to serve 
their churches, and to take part in com- 
munity activities. 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics may not be parted, I have in- 
troduced legislation which provides for in- 
tensive research into the cause and cure of 
the dread disease, cystic fibrosis, which takes 
a terrible annual toll of the lives of American 
children. During recent weeks following a 
speech I made in March, I have received 
thousands of letters from parents and doc- 
tors all over the country urging a massive 
attack on this vicious disease. Cystic fibro- 
sis is a hereditary almost always fatal chil- 
dren’s disease about which very little is 
known but which has an unusually high 
occurence and mortality rate. The bill calis 
for $200,000 and directs the Surgeon General 
to act without delay to organize CF research 
at the National Institutes of Health. We 
spend billions on research into more and 
more dreadful weapons of defense. As Chris- 
tians we must be equally concerned with 
research for means to end the individual 
tragedies of life, such as this terrible scourge 


_that strikes family after family, generation 


after generation. This legislation has been 
received with tremendous enthusiasm and 
support from my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, and I am really hopeful that this 
humanitarian goal will be politically 
achieved. 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics constitute one and the same 
thing, I have engaged in a continuing cru- 
sade to preserve the family farm. My belief 
is so strong that the family farm and the 
preservation of this form of individual en- 
terprise is fundamental to our very way 
of life in America that I will go to any 
lengths to preserve it. History has proved 
over and over that taking their soll away 
from citizens has always been the first step 
and sowed the seeds of destruction of civili- 
gations. I cannot sit by and watch this 
happen in my beloved country. By its own 
statements, this administration wishes to 
eliminate 50 percent of our farmers from 
farm work. The reason given is efficiency. 
If efficiency were the be all and end all” of 
existence, dictatorships would be ideal. 
They make the trains run on time. They 
produce other miracles of efficiency at all 
costs. I deeply believe that efficiency is 
not a goal in and of itself. There are other 
and far greater human values. As Christ- 
ians we cannot believe otherwise. Here is 
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the perfect marriage of Christian service and 
politics. The family farm must be pre- 
served by political action. 

In the United States there is no estab- 
lished church. Our Government supports 
no particular creed. Instead, we belong to 
those peoples who believe profoundly in the 
separation of church and state. But the 
separation of church and state does not 
mean religion has no place in government. 
To say this would be to turn our back upon 
the great tradition of all the great souls 
whose faith in God has been a part of the 
magnificent foundation upon which our 
Nation has been built, a faith which has 
sustained our Nation well in its trials. 

In our representative government the 
major political decisions are made by a rela- 
tively small number of persons. It is the 
Christian’s responsibility to make sure that 
the best possible leaders are making those 
decisions, 

The basic decision as to the equality of 
leadership in political offices is made in the 
nomination processes. It is the Christian's 
responsibility to join a political party and 
enter actively into the selection processes. 

Elected leaders are amenable to the wishes 
of intelligent and vocal citizens. It is the 
Christian woman’s responsibility to partici- 
pate in the decision-making processes 
through the elected representatives; by keep- 
ing herself informed of issues to be consid- 
ered, the actions which have been taken; by 
writing letters to her elected representatives; 
by organizing study and discussion groups; 
by securing petitions where necessary. 

Big, too powerful, and inflexible govern- 
ment is bad. It is the Christian's respon- 
sibility to see that all voluntary private 
means for doing a task are exhausted before 
resorting to government. 

Another area of Christian service—and, in- 
deed Christian responsibility—is perhaps 
often overlooked. I feel sure that Christ 
would ask each of us to hold a basic respect 
for the persons we serve or the persons with 
whom we deal, This respect is not primarily 
the respect for a group—such as the. respect 
we might have for the farmers of this Nation, 
or the veterans, or the Lutheran Church—or 
any other organized group. Far more basic- 
ally it involves a respect for each individual 
person as a child of God. This respect is 
something due the individual over and be- 
yond or regardless of any group to which he 
may belong or any label which he may carry. 
The Christian at his highest and best will go 
beyond this—he will hold good will toward 
him no matter what label he bears. 

As a member of a local church, every 
Christian has a share in the responsibilities 
of the church to missions. In fact, each 
individual’s participation in the missionary 
program of the church will depend on his 
personal response to the appeal of Christ. 
We hear repeatedly in testimony before our 
committees that our best ambassadors abroad 
are the missionaries, 

The Christian’s greatest responsibility is 
to do just what Saul did on the way to 
Damascus, to say “Lord, what will thou have 
me to do?” Until this step is taken, it is 
useless to talk about any other. 

We may say that the true missionary of 
Christ has one great aim, in two phases: 
to witness to Christ in such a way that first, 
men will put their faith in Him, and second, 
that the Church of Christ will be established 
and built up. This aim is entirely spiritual, 
as it should be. Did not Christ say, “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you“ (Matthew 6:33). The aim in- 
cludes both evangelism and teaching. 

Upon whom does the responsibility for 
missionary work rest? Just who is respon- 
sible? Are missions the responsibility only 
of those individuals who feel a special inter- 
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est in such a cause? Sometimes we have 
acted as if it were the enterprise of a se- 
lected few. 

Is the individualistic attitude more prom- 
inent in missionary work than ever before? 
Can it be found in the attitude of young 
people who offer themselves for missionary 
service? Do they look on it only as the 
fulfilling of a personal obligation? 

Missionary service demands that one be 
called to represent a larger fellowship, the 
fellowship of Christ. In modern political 
terminology, too often those in missionary 
work think of themselves as personal repre- 
sentatives of Christ rather than ambassa- 
dors of Christ and His church. The scrip- 
tures teach that both the individual and 
the church are responsible. But as Chris- 
tians, we all have been given a great task 
to perform by our Lord and Saviour. So 
long as that task has not been completed, 
it is a lien against each one of us for which 
He may hold us personally accountable. Yet 
it is also a lien against the church. It is the 
task of the church, but it is also yours and 
mine. We are all responsible. 

The faith of Luther was determined by 
his conception of God. God is no static being 
who has created the universe and relates 
himself to it through a series of laws. God 
is living, dynamic, actively at work in His 
universe. God alone gives life and meaning 
to all reality. 

Thus the faith of Luther gives us basis 
for political responsibility. Personal, trust- 
ing faith becomes the center of life, out of 
which flows good works for all mankind. 

How often, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, have I thought of the words 
of Martin Luther, at the time of his greatest 
trial, at the time he said: “It is neither safe 
nor prudent to do aught against conscience. 
Here stand I—I cannot do otherwise. God 
help me. Amen.” 

And how many times has God protected 
me—as He protected Martin Luther—from 
all the attacks of my enemies. 

Truly, I can say—serving my people as a 
Christian and as a politician—in the words 
of Martin Luther, himself, “A mighty fortress 
is my God.” N 


Funds for the Construction Work on the 
Great Lakes Connecting Channels in 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement regarding funds 
approved by the House Committee on 
Appropriations for the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels in 1959, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FUNDS APPROVED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE ON A- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR CONNECTING CHANNELS 
INADEQUATE 
I am deeply disappointed by yesterday’s 

action of the House Committee on Appro- 
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priations in approving only $23.5 million, in- 
stead of the needed $27.5 million to $30 mil- 
lion, for construction work on the Great 
Lakes connecting channels in 1959. 

The $23.5 million amount is definitely in- 
adequate if we are to fulfill the original— 
and I believe essential—goal of completing 
the channel work by 1962. 

I point out these facts: 

1. The lake ports beyond Lake Erie will be 
denied the benefits of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, scheduled for completion in 1959, until 
the connecting channels are completed. 

2. The Corps of Engineers has stated that 
it can economically utilize $27.5 million in 
construction next year; in addition, negotia- 
tions are underway with Canada for con- 
struction work by the United States on the 
alternate cutoff at the southeast bend in the 
St. Claire River, an integral part of the con- 
necting channels construction. The ex- 
penditures for such work is estimated to be 
about two-million-dollars-plus annually. 
Thus, all in all, I believe we can justify a 
$27.5 million to 630 million appropriation 
for fiscal 1959, properly earmarked, of course, 
in anticipation of a go-ahead for United 
States work on the cutoff. 

3. The Congress has enacted some legisla- 
tion and is considering more for creating 
jobs and business activity—to resolve our 
current economic problems. An increase in 
expenditures for construction on the con- 
necting channels will help achieve this ob- 
jective. However, the positive economic 
effect will go far beyond the channel work 
itself. As we know, the ports around the 
lakes beyond Lake Erie are going ahead with 
additional work preparatory to full utiliza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. To un- 
necessarily “stretch out” the construction 
work on the channels greatly would dis- 
courage the progress. of port development. 
Too, it would deny the benefits of increased 
shipping possibly until 1963 or 1964. Even 
if the channels were completed by 1962, 
there would still be a 3-year lag before Wis- 
consin and the other States west of Lake 
Erie will be able to get full benefit from the 
seaway—scheduled for completion in 1959. 

Earlier this year, I contacted Chairman 
ELLENDER, the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, to stress the need 
for approval of $27.5 million to $30 million 
for the channel work. 

At that time, I pointed out that if we 
fail to carry forward construction work on 
the connecting channels at maximum speed, 
the Great Lakes port and shipping interests 
beyond Lake Erie—including, of course, 
Wisconsin—would continue to be handi- 
capped by depth limitations of 25 feet down- 
bound and 21 feet upbound for traffic in the 
channels. Furthermore, if construction is 
“slowed down“ by inadequate. funds in the 
budget, there would be serious inequitable 
and uneconomic results. In effect, it would: 
(a) Defer some of the advantages of the sea- 
way to Great Lakes Ports beyond Lake Erie 
for an unjustifiable number of years; (b) 
“slow down” the economic deyelopment—in- 
cluding harbor deepening, construction of 
port facilities, ete—underway in anticipa- 
tion of utilizing the seaway; (c) postpone 
the time when tolls on additional traffic 
can be realized for payment of seaway costs. 

In view of these facts, I look forward to— 
and wholeheartedly urge—action by the Sen- 
ate Public Works Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee to approve the needed $27.5 million 
to $30 million for construction work on the 
connecting channels for 1959. By carrying 
forward this project at maximum speed, I 
believe we will be serving the interests, not 
only of the upper midwestern industrial and 
agricultural complex, but the economy of the 
whole Nation. 
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Wepbnespay, June 11, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, as in this pavilion of 
prayer we filing open the shuttered win- 
dows of our darkened lives to the reveal- 
ing light of Thy presence, enable us in 
our daily work to reflect some broken 
beams of Thy glory. Teach us, we be- 
seech Thee, how to be victors over cir- 
cumstances, not victims of them. Save 
us from despair and defeat by a faith 
fit to live by, a self fit to live with, and 
a cause fit to live for. 

In these perplexing and often baffling 
times that try our souls and test our 
character, may Thy strength sustain us, 
Thy wisdom instruct us, and Thy hand 
direct us this day and evermore. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 10, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nations of Eugene R. Gilmartin, of 
Rhode Island, to be United States judge 
for the District Court of Guam, Justus A. 
Gibson, to be postmaster at Mount 
Carmel, II., and Thomas D. McManus, 
to be postmaster at Channelview, Tex., 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration; 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; 

The Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

The Railroad Retirement Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Post Office Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post 
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to meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED TRANSFER BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF 
Boats To CITY oF PIKEVILLE, Ky. 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Navy Department proposes to transfer a 17- 
foot skiff and a 16-foot wherry to the City 
of Pikeville, Ky.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the progress made in liquidating the assets 
formerly held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, covering the quarterly 
period ended March 31, 1958 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


APPLICATION FOR LOAN AND GRANT TO WALKER 
River IRRIGATION DISTRICT, NEV. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interlor, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application for a loan and grant to the 
Walker River Irrigation District, Nev. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Military Chap- 
lains Association of the United States, at New 
York City, favoring the repeal of the act of 
February 18, 1896, providing for the special 
appointment for the Chaplain at West Point 
Military Academy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Right Reverend Dr. Father Basil, execu- 
tive secretary of the Central California Homes 
for the Aged, Delhi, Calif., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to amend the lus 
hardware program so as to grant eligibility 
to the nonprofit homes for the aged to re- 
ceive surplus hardware; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Right Reverend Dr. Father Basil, execu- 


- tive secretary, the Central California Home 


for the Aged, Delhi, Calif., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to modify the regu- 
lation of the labor code, section 222.5, so as 
to exempt nonprofit homes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of West 
Covina, and Baldwin Park, both in the State 
of California, relating to the Presidential veto 
of the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, and 
the completion of the comprehensive plan 
for conservation and control of floodwaters in 
the county of Los Angeles; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Joint Committee on the National Capital, 
Washington, D. C., signed by Ralph Walker, 
chairman, requesting that publicity be given 
to any proposed changes in the Capitol Build- 
ing; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Resolutions adopted by the mayor and 
board of supervisors of the city and county 
of Honolulu, T. H., and the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Maul, T. H., favor- 
ing separate action by the Congress on bills 
granting statehood to Alaska and Hawali; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS OF KANSAS ASSO- 
CIATION FOR WILDLIFE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week the Senate passed 
Senate bill 2617, amending the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of 1934. 

The Kansas Association for Wildlife, 
Inc., has expressed its approval of that 
bill and also of several other bills that 
are pending in the Congress, 

Inasmuch as I did not have these res- 
olutions on Monday, and therefore could 
not make them a part of the debate, 
on that day, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION FOR WILDLIFE, 
RESOLUTION 7, May 18, 1958 

Be it resolved by the Kansas Associa- 
tion for Wildlife, Inc., That we give our full 
support to identical bills S. 2617, H. R. 
11607, H. R. 11642, and H. R. 12006, which 
provides a $3 duck stamp with 100 percent 
of funds derived therefrom to be ear- 
marked for wetland acquisition; and 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Kansas 
Association for Wildlife, Inc., forward imme- 
diately to the entire Kansas delegation in 
both House and Senate copies of this resolu- 
tion, with a request for early and favorable 
action; and 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. HERBERT C. Bonner, chair- 
man, House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


IN., 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION FOR WILDLIFE, 
RESOLUTION 8, May 18, 1858 

Be it resolved by the Kansas Associa- 
tion for Wildlife, Inc., That we urge the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations to restore to H. R. 11767, a De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation bill, 
the 80 percent Federal share of cost on wild- 
life conservation practices under the Soil 
Bank program and to restore to $350 million 
the appropriation for conservation reserve 
payments in the fiscal 1958-59, and to 
$450 million such appropriation for fiscal 
years 1959-60; and 


Inc., 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to Senators FRANK CARLSON 
and ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 

Kansas ASSOCIATION von WILDLIFE, Inc, 

RESOLUTION 9, May 18, 1958 

Be it resolved by the Kansas Association 
for Wildlife, Inc., That we urge early and 
affirmative action by the Congress on S. 2447 
authorizing expanded research into the ef- 
fects of chemical pesticides on fish and wild- 
life and that copies of this resolution be di- 
rected to Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, chair- 
man, Senate Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and to the members of 
the Kansas delegation in House and Senate. 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION FOR WILDLIFE, INC., 

RESOLUTION 10, May 18, 1958 

Be it resolved, That Kansas Association for 
Wildlife, Inc., support the revised draft of 
bill S. 2496, the Watkins bill, which draft 
has been agreed upon by the executive de- 
partments and received by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Fred A. Seaton; and 

Resolved, That the secretary of Kansas As- 
sociation for Wildlife, Inc., be instructed to 
forward copies of this resolution to Senator 
Warren G. Macnuson, chairman, Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, requesting early hearings on this 
measure to amend Public Law 732, the Co- 
ordination Act, and endorsing Secretary 
Seaton’s revisions thereto; and 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
addressed to Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, the 
bill’s author, and to Kansas Senators Frank 
CARLSON and ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION FOR WILDLIFE, INC., 

RESOLUTION 13, May 18, 1958 


Be it resolved by Kansas Association for 
Wildlife, Inc., That the Secretary be in- 
structed to forward copies of this resolution 
to Senators Frank CARLSON and ANDREW 
Scuorrre. urging their support of H. R. 
10746 which includes appropriations for the 
Forest Service and which has been referred 
to the Senate following passage by the 
House; and 

Resolved, That we request our Kansas Sen- 
ators to work for the appropriation of 
$8,120,000 for recreational areas and public 
use facilities in the national forests as well 
as the appropriation of $510,000 for wildlife 
habitat work in the forests, which appro- 
priations are called for in H. R. 10746. 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION FOR WILDLIFE, INC., 

RESOLUTION 14, May 18, 1958 

Be it resolved by Kansas Association for 
Wildlife, Inc., That we favor the provisions 
of S. 1176, the wilderness bill, now before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and that we urge the Honorable 
James E. Murray, chairman of said com- 
mittee, and members of the Kansas delega- 
tion in the Senate to seek early and favor- 
able action, both in committee and on the 
Senate floor, of this Senate bill, as revised 
in committee print No. 2. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN.—AR- 
TICLES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, earlier in 
this session, on May 21, I submitted a 
concurrent resolution to mark the cen- 
tennial year of Shattuck School, in Fari- 
bault, Minn., which has just finished its 
centennial commencement exercises. 

This memorable occasion at Shattuck 
was noted recently in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the two ar- 
ticles which appeared in the June 7 
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issue of that paper be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, and be referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. President, Shattuck School is but 
a few miles from my home in Northfield, 
Minn, I have known of the school for 
many years, and have been greatly in- 
terested in it. Therefore, it is with a 
deep sense of appreciation that I have 
noted the splendid and informative ar- 
ticle which was written by H. W. Bailey, 
and was published in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. These articles will be of 
importance to the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of June 
7. 1958] 


SALUTE TO HISTORIC PREPARATORY SCHOOL CEL- 
EBRATING Its 100TH YeaR—Grew Ur WITH 
MINNESOTA 


(By H. W. Bailey) 


FARIBAULT, Mryn.—One hundred years 
ago three dust-covered pioneer trail blazers 
paused on a picturesque bluff 50 miles south 
of Minneapolis. They nodded in agreement. 
This was it. Their search was ended. 

On the following day the work of found- 
ing what is now the oldest secondary school 
of the Episcopal Church west of the Alle- 
ghenies was launched. 

Without money or property, but with a 
burning zeal and a dogged determination, 
the three educators fired the imaginations 
of others and started a school which was to 
make history—Shattuck. 


CELEBRATING WITH MINNESOTA 


Today there is a certain grandeur about 
the wooded campus of the now famous Shat- 
tuck School overlooking the city of Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

The stateliness of its solid stone buildings 
might well cause any man who visits it to 
exclaim, “I wish I’d been able to attend such 
a school.” Today this distinguished pre- 
paratory school with a long history is cele- 
brating its centennial—no small milestone 
for a school located in the Northwest region 
of the upper Great Lakes. 

Now more than 3,000 living alumni, tra- 
ditionally called “Old Shads,” reside in every 
State in the Union, in all Territories and 22 
foreign countries. One of every 73 living 
Old Shads is listed in Who's Who in Amer- 
ica. Shattuck's facilities, spread over its 
250 acres, are now valued at $7,500,000. 

Each year at Shattuck there is what 
amounts to a great pilgrimage to this cam- 
pus—that magnetic tug, well known to every 
Old Shad, draws him back. And little won- 
der, for having climbed their way to success 
in their chosen fields, these men now under- 
stand that Shattuck had subtly, yet surely, 
encouraged within them the makings of a 
man. It was more than a school to them. 

While it is true that Shattuck is a church 
school, affiliated with the Episcopal Church, 
it is also true that a wide diversity of re- 
ligious backgrounds is represented by the 
faculty and students. Nor is Shattuck a 
mold for future Episcopal theologians. Her 
alumni represent educators, diplomats, sur- 
geons, artists, actors, business executives, 
engineers, 

NOT A RICH MEN’S SCHOOL 

A scholarship-aid program makes it pos- 
sible for worthy boys from all economic levels 
to attend. The Reverend Sidney W. Gold- 
smith, Jr., rector and headmaster of Shat- 
tuck, has said, We cannot lose sight of the 
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fact that this school is dedicated to dealing 
with the whole man in preparation for life.” 

Recognized as one of the foremost prepara- 
tory schools in the United States, Shattuck 
channels its contribution to education 
through five distinct fields of development. 
Some activities, which might be considered 
extracurricular in other schools, are regarded 
as an important part of Shattuck’s carefully 
balanced educational program. 

Perhaps it is this approach at Shattuck 
which makes learning there not so much 
classroom cramming, but a way of life. 
Gradually there comes to its boys a striving 
for excellence in each of these five 
of development—academics, athletics, social 
life, ROTC, and worship. 

As they walk the wood-paneled corridors 
and feel the eyes of past Shattuck greats 
looking down upon them from oil portraits, 
the students seem automatically to soak up 
the fact that they are expected to carry on a 
challenging tradition, 

Worship embodies more than mere piety 
at Shattuck. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 


“Worship,” explains Headmaster Gold- 
smith, “is something considerably beyond a 
pious activity for pious persons. We see it 
as a community activity which day by day 
reminds us of our intended goals, our needs, 
our possibilities, and the sources of our 
power.” 

On Sunday a Shattuck student may attend 
the church of his choice in Faribault or he 
may worship in the school’s magnificent 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd, considered 
one of the most beautiful churches in 
America, 

This impressive structure is built of native 
blue limestone quarried locally. The 80-foot 
tower is entirely of stone, a feature rarely 
duplicated even now. Stonemasons from 
Europe were brought to Faribault to erect 
the tower. 

On Shattuck's campus young men are 
learning not only how to sit reverently dur- 
ing a service, they are learning that reli- 
gion is a practical reality to be applied to 
everyday life. They see Christianity, not as 
a shelter for stuffy fanatics but as a work- 
able outward expression of an inward belief 
which, when properly applied, brings all 
other phases of life into balance, 


CADETS AND CRACK SQUAD 


Through its ROTC program, Shattuck boys 
cover the art of living from another angle, 
soaking up lessons in courtesy, teamwork, 
and military preparedness. The school’s 
crack squad, a precision drill team which 
has never been defeated in competition, 
symbolizes the excellence to which all Shads 
aspire, 

Here the school sees to it that academic 
training soars higher than a mere storing 
up of facts. The goal is a leading of sin- 
cere young thinkers toward an understand- 
ing of the significance in modern living. As 
a college preparatory school, Shattuck em- 
phasizes English, mathematics, modern and 
classical languages, natural science, and his- 
tory. The faculty-student ratio is 1 to 10, 
planned purposely for close association, In- 
dividual thinking, individual expression are 
encouraged. 

Social activities are planned to arm stu- 
dents with social graces. Knowing how to 
properly meet and work with people is as 
important as any lesson to be learned, the 
staff feels. 

And so with sports at Shattuck, piling up 
athletic trophies is not the driving force, 
here. The school offers a well-rounded 
physical training as one of its major con- 
tributions to education. This includes 12 
varsity and intramural sports all scheduled 
to give the boys an understanding of team 
play as a part of the game of life. 
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Shattuck's educational program is not de- 
signed to produce intellectual snobs. The 
high, shining purpose of Shattuck is to 
equip its students with the ability to face 
life squarely with commonsense logic, to 
send forth men eager to help make the world 
a better place because they themselves, hav- 
ing entered Shattuck’s doors, have learned 
to be better citizens. 


SHATTUCK’s CENTURY MARKER 
(By Millicent Taylor) 

One hundred years is a long time, as his- 
tory is written in the United States, and es- 
pecially in the great rolling hills of the 
upper Great Lakes region that the people 
of Minnesota and on beyond like to call the 
Northwest. Shattuck School’s early days 
saw a very different countryside. It was In- 
dian country then. The years between have 
been the years of Minnesota’s statehood. 
School and State are celebrating this cen- 
tennial together. 

This year’s commencement is a 3-day pro- 
gram, June 6, 7, and 8. It is featuring 
parades, receptions, reunions, and the 
awarding of special citations, in addition to 
its traditional commencement activities. 


BEGAN IN THE CHAPEL 


Shattuck is a college preparatory school 
for boys. Included in the present enroll- 
ment are boys from 29 States, 4 Canadian 
provinces, Arabia, the Canal Zone, England, 
Ethiopia, France, and Venezuela. Affiliated 
with the Episcopal Church, this 100-year-old 
school began its 3-day celebration with a 
choral communion service in the beautiful 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd, offering 
thanksgiving for Shattuck’s founding. 

The centennial parade through downtown 
Faribault celebrated the joint birthdays of 
the school and the statehood of Minnesota. 
A marker was dedicated on the site where the 
Rev. James Lloyd Breck, Shattuck’s founder, 
opened classes for 15 pupils on June 3, 1858. 

Citations were awarded at a luncheon. The 
speaker was Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, dean of 
the Institute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota. One hundred persons living in 
the United States and Territories have been 
chosen, following nationwide nominations, to 
receive centennial citations. This recogni- 
tion is for making outstanding contribu- 
tions toward the advancement of secondary 
education. 


NEW WAY OF CELEBRATING 


As far as the Shattuck centennial commit- 
tee has been able to determine, I am told, no 
such program as this of the citations has ever 
been attempted in the feld of secondary 
education. Editorial comments from all parts 
of the United States “signify interest in and 
approval of the project,” says the Reverend 
Joseph M. McKee, centennial coordinator. 

Today, June 7, at Shattuck, is Reunion 
Day—filled with meetings and greetings of 
fathers, mothers, and “Old Shads,” with a 
band concert, competitive drill, retreat pa- 
rade, drill of the crack squad, other things, 
and ending, of course, with a dance. Miss 
Centennial Minnesota will present the na- 
tional colors to the company commander of 
the honor company after competitive drill. 

Sunday should be a beautiful and mem- 
orable day for all. The traditional baccalau- 
reate service and graduation day exercises 
center around the church, as in all church- 
affiliated schools. The Episcopal Bishop of 
Minnesota, the Right Reverend Hamilton H. 
Kellogg, will present the diplomas. 

With this brief glimpse of a 3-day program 
of an historic old secondary school, you who 
know such schools in your own region or 
country can in imagination fill in details of 
days and years of progress down the century 
that has just passed, and salute with appre- 
ciation one more independent or private 
school for its quality contribution to educa- 
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AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 2 OF 1953, RELATING TO 
THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION—LETTER AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2990) to amend 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, I was 
most interested to receive a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted at the 
annual meeting of the delegates of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, endorsing 
the provisions of the bill. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the resolution and 
accompanying letter be printed in the 
Recor, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


DAIRYLAND POWER COOPERATIVE, 
La Crosse, Wis., June 6, 1958. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: It is a pleasure 
for me to enclose herewith a copy of the an- 
nual report of Dairyland Power Cooperative, 
outlining its activities and results of opera- 
tions for the calendar year of 1957. 

The year was one of further significant 
progress in our goal of serving 95,000 farm 
families and rural businesses with ever-im- 
proving electric service. Despite inflation 
and for the 8th time in the last 10 years, we 
were again able to lower the net cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt hour of electricity. Our 
net costs were 28.9 percent lower than in 
1947. 

Electric power delivered to our 26 member 
distribution cooperatives exceeded 680 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, five times greater than 
in 1947. Individual consumption of mem- 
bers increased from 471 to 513 kilowatt hours 
per month. Our system studies indicate 
continued growth for the years ahead. 

We hope you will find that our efforts and 
accomplishments here are worthy of your 
commendation. We solicit your continued 
support of the activities of Dairyland Power 
Cooperative and for the nationwide program 
of cooperative rural electrification. 

We appreciate your introduction of the 
Humphrey-Price bill. You will be interested 
to know that at the annual meeting of the 
delegates of Dairyland Power, held in La 
Crosse on June 4, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, endorsing the provisions of 
this bill. A copy of this resolution is en- 
closed herewith on a separate sheet. 


General Manager. 


AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Whereas Congress in enacting the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 wisely provided 
that the administration of REA should be 
nonpartisan and that the Administrator 
should be responsible to the President; and 

Whereas pursuant to the authority vested 
in him by Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has violated the 
spirit and intent of the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, by taking from the Administrator 
the power and responsibility to make loans in 
excess of $500,000 and giving this authority to 
politically appointed subordinates of the Sec- 
retary, thereby damaging the morale of REA 
and its administration of the REA Act; and 

Whereas Senate bill 2990 has been intro- 
duced by Senator HUMPHREY to restore to the 
Administrator the functions and powers 
taken from him under section 1 of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1953: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved by the delegates from the 26- 
member tives to the 1958 annual 
meeting of Dairyland Power Cooperative, 
That the enactment into law of S. 2990 is 
essential if REA is to be administered on a 
nonpartisan basis in accordance with the in- 
tent and spirit of the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 and if the Administrator is to act 
with the independence and responsibility 
which should be solely his. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments: 

S. 3817. A bill to provide a program for 
the development of the mineral resources 
of the United States, its Territories and 
possessions by encouraging exploration for 
minerals and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1686). 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 12521. An act to authorize the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to with- 
hold certain amounts due employees of the 
House of Representatives; and 

S. Res. 310. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the hearing 
on saline water conversion. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 1985. A bill to authorize the preparation 
of plans and specifications for the construc- 
tion of a building for a National Air Mu- 
seum for the Smithsonian Institution, and 
all enri work incidental thereto (Rept. No. 
1687); 

S. 2158. A bill relating to the procedure for 
altering certain bridges over navigable wa- 
ters (Rept. No. 1688); 

S. 2214. A bill to revise the authorization 
with respect to the charging of tolls on the 
bridge across the Mississippi River near Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo. (Rept. No. 1689); 

S. 2964. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a compact between 
the State of Connecticut and the State of 
Massachusetts relating to flood control 
(Rept. No. 1690) ; 

S. 3392. A bill establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the re- 
construction, enlargement, and extension of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Rock Island, Ill. (Rept. No. 1691); 

S. 3524, A bill to change the name of the 
Markland locks and dam to McAlpine locks 
and dam (Rept. No. 1692); 

H. R. 2548. An act to authorize payment 
for losses sustained by owners of welis in 
the vicinity of the construction area of the 
New Cumberland Dam project by reason of 
the lowering of the level of water in such 
wells as a result of the construction of New 
Cumberland Dam project (Rept. No. 1694); 

H. R. 4260. An act to authorize the Chief 
of Engineers to publish information pam- 
phlets, maps, brochures, and other material 
(Rept. No. 1695); 

H. R. 4683. An act to authorize adjustment, 
in the public interest, of rentals under leases 
entered into for the provision of commercial 
recreational facilities at the Lake Greeson 
Reservoir, Narrows Dam (Rept. No. 1696); 

H. R. 5033. An act to extend the times for 
commenc: and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, 
Ark. (Rept. No. 1697); 

H. R. 12052. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam and 
Reservoir (Rept. No. 1698); and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to an 
amendment of the agreement between the 
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States of Vermont and New York relating to 
the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission (Rept. No. 1693). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 3053. A bill for the relief of Nettie L. 
Richard, Florence L. Morris, Tessie L. Marx, 
and Helen L. Levi (Rept. No. 1699); and 

S. 3335. A bill to provide for a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts which 
will be constructed, with funds raised by 
voluntary contributions, on part of the land 
in the District of Columbia made available 
for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art (Rept. 
No. 1700). 


DOROTHY (L.) TRAVIS JONES 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 313) to pay 
a gratuity to Dorothy (L.) Travis Jones, 
which was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Dorothy (L.) Travis Jones, wife of Lloyd W. 
Jones, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of his death, a sum equal to 1 year’s com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Rear Adm. Edward H. Thiele to be Engineer 
in Chief of the United States Coast Guard, 
with the rank of rear admiral; and 

Albert L. Wilding, to be a commissioned 
instructor with the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Coast Guard. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HRUSKA: 

8.3978. A bill to provide for the revest- 
ment of certain lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Harlan County Reservoir, 
Nebr., by the reconveyance of such lands or 
interests therein to the former owners 
thereof; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 3979. A bill to promote ethical standards 
of conduct among Members of Congress and 
officers and employees of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading. ) 

By Mr. MURRAY 

S. 3980. A bill to establish a Housing Con- 
servation and Rehabilitation Finance Agency 
to provide loan funds for the conservation 
and rehabilitation of existing housing and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S.3981. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 3982. A bill for the relief of Androula 
Neofitos Stephanon (Andoula Kyriacou 
Stephanou); 
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S. 3983. A bill for the relief of Chung Wal 
Wong; and 

S. 3984. A bill for the relief of Wolfgang 
Stresemann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 3985. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Hubbell Trading Post Na- 
tional Historic Site, in the State of Arizona, 
and for other papot — the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Aff: 

By Mr. STENNIS (for Pe delt and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 3986. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. STEN- 
NIS, Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. SPARK- 
MAN): 

S. 3987. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway Development Compact; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hm when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 3988. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 313) to pay 
a gratuity to Dorothy (L.) Travis Jones, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Curtis, which 
appears under the heading Reports of 
Committees’’.) 


RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA TO FORMER OWN- 
ERS THEREOF 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
pertaining to the Harlan County Res- 
ervoir, Nebr. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Army to 
determine what lands or interest in 
lands the Harlan County Reservoir, 
Nebr., are not required for project pur- 
poses, and to reconvey to the former 
owners, as defined therein, such lands or 
interest in lands heretofore acquired, 
at a price equal to that originally paid 
by the United States, with adjustments. 
Adjustments would include those for the 
flowage easements to which the convey- 
ances would be subject. 

It is my information, Mr. President, 
that some of the lands in question are 
now being farmed by former owners and 
other tenants, under lease from the Gov- 
ernment. This fact would serve to indi- 
cate that, except for flowage rights, 
there is no present and immediate need 
for this land by the project itself. It 
would seem to indicate that conveyance 
of the land could be made subject to 
flowage easements without impairing in 
any way the operation or maintenance 
of the reservoir in question. 

Therefore, reconveyance to the former 
owners would have the very beneficial 
effect of placing the land back on the lo- 
cal tax rolls, and would also restore the 
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ownership to those from whom the land 
was originally taken, or if any such for- 
mer owner is deceased, then to his 
spouse, if living, or if such spouse is also 
deceased, then to his children. 

Among the former owners from whom 
such lands were acquired by the Gov- 
ernment are: William and Glen Schone- 
berg; George Fishback, deceased; Frank 
L. and Alvina A. Pape; Harry W. 
Cramer; Harry W. and Carl H. Cramer; 
George W. and Cleta Mae Davis; E. Guy 
and Elsie Pearl Newton; Merle W. Cal- 
laway; heirs of the O. T. Brown es- 
tate; Thomas B. Ralston, Jr., and Eliza- 
beth B. Sherwood; James A. Mc- 
Geachin; and J. N. Ralston. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that early 
and favorable consideration will be 
given this bill by the committee to which 
it is assigned, and by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3978) to provide for the 
revestment of certain lands or interests 
therein acquired for the Harlan County 
Reservoir, Nebr., by the reconveyance 
of such lands or interests therein to the 
former owners thereof, introduced by 
Mr. Hruska, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


FEDERAL ETHICAL STANDARDS ACT 
OF 1958, TO PROVIDE SAME CON- 
FLICT-OF-INTEREST CODE FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AS 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTEES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
long have thought that Members of Con- 
gress should be subject to conflict-of- 
interest laws just as are officials of the 
executive branch of Government. Today 
Iam introducing proposed legislation de- 
signed to establish that principle. 

The title of my bill is the “Federal 
Ethical Standards Act of 1958.” It seeks 
to resolve a dilemma which long has dis- 
turbed thoughtful students of govern- 
ment in the United States. These men 
and women have wondered how Congress 
can demand of the officers of executive 
agencies higher standards of ethics and 
disinterestedness than Congress is will- 
ing to set for itself. 

My bill would end that dilemma. 
With its enactment, Congress and the 
executive would be under substantially 
the same code with respect to corporate 
holdings and equities, private business 
transactions and related matters. 

Let me cite only one example. Under 
existing law, no official or employee of 
the executive agencies can leave his pub- 
lic post and press any pending private 
matter before his old bureau or depart- 
ment until 2 years have elapsed. How- 
ever, no such restraint applies to Mem- 
bers of Congress who quit the House or 
Senate. They can act as lobbyists or 
representatives for private interests im- 
mediately, even in questions or issues 
pending before committees on which they 
recently served. My bill would correct 
this paradoxical situation. 

In other words, Mr. President, many 
of us have been concerned for quite a 
while over the broad general question of 
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who polices the policeman. Commit- 
tees of Congress require Cabinet ap- 
pointees of the President of the United 
States to divest themselves of stock 
holdings in corporations that have busi- 
ness dealings with the Federal depart- 
ments which these appointees will ad- 
minister. Yet, Members of the Senate 
and House can own shares or partner- 
ships of businesses that are directly af- 
fected by legislation which these Sen- 
ators or Representatives are drafting and 
voting upon. 

This does not, of course, necessarily 
prejudice or corrupt their judgment on 
the merits of the issue before them, any 
more than the judgment of executive 
officials is necessarily prejudiced or cor- 
rupted in comparable situations. It 
should be clearly understood that the 
overwhelming majority of both elective 
and appointive officials are persons of 
exceptionally high standards of hon- 
esty and integrity who make the policy 
choices and decisions that come before 
them on the basis of their best judgment 
of the public interest. 

The unfortunate truth, however, is 
that this fact is not clearly and uni- 
versally understood to be the case. And 
the inconsistency between the rules 
which Congress, with a great show of 
righteousness, applies to executive offi- 
cials and its failure to apply identical 
rules and standards to its own Members 
undoubtedly has reflected adversely on 
the reputation of Congress in the public 
mind. 

Members of Congress are, I repeat, as 
honest, ethical, and as self-sacrificing as 
any other class of persons in our society, 
and yet it has often been remarked that 
comparatively Congress is the object of 
much skepticism and cynicism. Why 
have we thus presented an inaccurate 
and unflattering image in public opinion? 

One reason, I believe, is that Congress 
never has submitted itself to the objec- 
tive standards of disinterestedness, of 
full disclosure, and of other procedures 
which Congress righteously demands of 
executive officials and everyone else. 

LAWS MAY BE DEFICIENT 


I wish to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that in introducing this bill I am defi- 
nitely not passing upon the wisdom, ade- 
quacy, or desirability of the existing con- 
flict-of-interest statutes which Congress 
has seen fit to enact for observance by 
officials of executive departments and 
agencies. In my opinion, some of these 
provisions might well be reviewed and 

with a critical eye. However, 
A do not wish to engage in such a review 
in connection with my present bill in 
order to avoid complicating the simple 
question of extension of conflict-of- 
interest coverage to Congress. What I 
am saying today is this—as long as these 
standards are applied to the executive 
arm of Government, then they should 
apply equally to the legislative arm of 
Government. That is the purport of the 
pill. 

I also desire to stress once more that 
introduction of this proposed legisla- 
tion implies absolutely no criticism on my 
part of any Member of the Senate or 
the House. For instance, Mr. President, 
a few Senators and Representatives have 
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been singled out from time to time for 
public comment because they are more 
affluent or financially successful than the 
rest of us. Their private wealth has been 
discussed in the press, and their holdings 
in industries influenced by legislation or 
regulation have been searchingly ana- 
lyzed. Yet I think the record shows that 
this misses the point and may often be 
unfair to them. Actually, there are very 
few of us here in Congress who can be 
said to be wholly isolated from any and 
all situations that lend themselves to a 
charge of conflict of interest somewhere 
along the line. 

To begin with, political campaign con- 
tributions from the owners and managers 
of business corporations and from trade- 
union, political-edueation funds involve, 
in and of themselves, a built-in role for 
money in politics which pertains to and 
colors all our elections. After all, nearly 
all these business and labor organiza- 
tions are heavily involved in legislative 
matters every day that Congress is in 
session. 

Secondly, Members of Congress are 
necessarily men and women who have 
private lives and careers in the commu- 
nities from which they come prior to 
their entry into full-time, professional, 
public life. Like everyone else, they must 
either make a living at some form of busi- 
ness or professional pursuit or they must 
own sources of productive wealth. They 
may be farmers, property owners, or busi- 
nessmen. In any case, they normally 
have some economic stake and interest 
in their communities when they become 
candidates for Congress, and it is not ex- 
pected of them that they should wholly 
sever these interests in the economy 
which, after all, involves the ultimate in- 
terests and wealth of all of us. Never- 
theless, we must recognize that the main- 
tenance of such an economic stake in 
specific types of property on the part of 
Members of Congress may give rise to 
exactly the same questions about ethics 
and disinterestedness as Congress so 
often raises with respect to men who 
are drawn from the economic life of 
the community into executive positions. 

To mention another point, many Sena- 
tors and Representatives receive hand- 
some speaker's fees from groups and 
organizations with many legislative in- 
terests. This has become necessary to 
the pocketbooks of many Members with- 
out substantial private means, in view of 
the heavy expenses of maintaining two 
separate residences—as almost all of us 
must do—and of meeting the needs of 
our offices beyond those now provided for 
by appropriations. My bill would seek to 
have information about such speaking 
and writing fees and other sources of 
outside income made public each year, so 
as to forestall public feeling that there 
is no check on possible abuses in this 
practice. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE REFLECTED IN BILL 


Mr. President, a situation involving a 
possible appearance of a conflict of in- 
terest can intrude itself into the affairs 
of a Senator or Representative at vir- 
tually any time, especially in times as 
complex as the present. Let me cite only 
one example. I am familiar with it be- 
cause it pertains to me personally. 
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In the fall of 1957, during my brief 
vacation, I wrote an article about a fa- 
mous and stirring episode in the history 
of the Oregon country—the founding of 
Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia 
River by the company of John Jacob 
Astor’s ill-fated ship, Tonquin. I wrote 
the article because of the forthcoming 
Oregon centennial celebration. As my 
colleagues know, I am a professional 
author and writer in private life. I wrote 
the article myself, without assistance or 
collaboration. I did so both because of 
my deep and abiding interest in the dra- 
matic origins and history of my State, 
and also in an effort to make some money 
to help pay the rather large stationery 
bills, lunch bills, radio-tape bills, travel 
expenses, and other obligations which 
seem to go with being a Senator. 

I sold the article to a periodical which 
I regard as one of the finest ever pub- 
lished in America. This is American 
Heritage, a great magazine dedicated to 
the vivid presentation of American his- 
tory. I was paid a fee of $500 for the 
article. 

Then, rather early in the present ses- 
sion of Congress, the editors and pub- 
lishers of American Heritage came be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service with a legislative re- 
quest. Because American Heritage has 
a hard cover, it has been unable to 
qualify under law for second-class mail- 
ing privileges. This, of course, substan- 
tially increased its mailing costs. As a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I thought it 
outrageous that a distinguished period- 
ical like American Heritage could not 
qualify for a second class mailing per- 
mit because of a very old reference to 
the matter of bindings in the law when 
such permits could go without question 
to many magazines that are little bet- 
ter than trash. 

Within the Postal Rate Subcommittee, 
I became an active champion of an 
amendment to the rate act which would 
permit magazines with stiff covers—like 
American Heritage—to come within the 
scope of second class mailing permits. I 
am happy to report that this effort was 
successful. Such an amendment was a 
part of the postage pay-rate bill which 
President Eisenhower signed on May 27, 
1958. 

Yet, Mr. President, note the situation 
which confronted me. I had written an 
article for American Heritage and been 
paid $500 for the manuscript. As a 
Member of the Senate, I had sponsored a 
proposal admitting American Heritage 
to second-class mailing privileges. Be- 
tween the two situations there was no 
more connection than there is between 
this Senate Chamber and the Polo 
Grounds in New York City. But some- 
body with ugly intentions and evil 
thoughts could still try to make some- 
thing of it, even though the chronology 
alone would disprove any such charges. 

Accordingly, I chose what seemed to 
me a reasonable solution to the problem. 
I have presented the $500 check to a fine 
educational institution in my State, Port- 
land State College, to be used as a 
scholarship for a student or students 
specializing in the study of Oregon his- 
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tory. Mrs. Neuberger and I will present 
the scholarship formally next year, on 
the occasion of our State’s 100th anni- 
versary commemoration. The check it- 
self has already been turned over to the 
president of Portland State College, Dr, 
John F. Cramer. 

I have gone into detail about the epi- 
sode, Mr. President, because I believe it 
illustrates how no Senator or Repre- 
sentative ever can consider himself or 
herself wholly free of situations which 
could seem to involve conflict of interest, 
actual or imaginary. 

ROSCOE DRUMMOND COMMENTS ON FEDERAL 

APPOINTEES 

T am aware of the fact, Mr. President, 
that a good many able leaders from busi- 
ness and industry, and also from law 
firms representing business clients, have 
been discouraged from entering Govern- 
ment service—or from staying in such 
service—because of the harassment they 
sometimes confront here, and because of 
the financial sacrifices involved in sever- 
ing all connections with the private econ- 
omy. This has been shown by a recent 
survey conducted at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Club of Washington, D. C. 
The survey was capably analyzed by a 
column issuing from the pen of the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this significant article from the Oregon 
Journal, of Portland, for June 1, 1958, 
be reprinted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT Farms To RETAIN BEST BUSINESS 
HEADS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—When General Eisenhower 
was campaigning for the Presidency in 1952, 
one of the most appealing and persistent 
promises he made to the American people 
was this: 

“I am going to get the best brains in the 
country, the best executive talent, the widest 
experience and put them to work for the 
Nation.” 

He has been unable to do it. 

With all the President’s prestige and per- 
suasiveness and personal charm, he has been 
unable to get the best brains, the best execu- 
tive talent, the widest experience to work 
for the Government. 

More often than not the most qualified, the 
most promising people refused to take a 
Government job and when they did they left 
it so soon that they hardly gave value 
received. 

The situation is getting worse, not better. 
It has been getting steadily worse since the 
end of World War II. 

The Harvard Business School Club of 
Washington, D. C., has Just completed, under 
the direction of Dr. Wilford L. White, of the 
Small Business Administration, an invalu- 
able study of “Businessmen in Government,” 
their experiences, reactions, difficulties, and, 
most of all, the colossal disinterest of the 
business community in having them serve. 

How hard is it to get the right business 
executives with the right skills in the places 
in Government where they are most needed? 

The answer of the Harvard survey is that 
“there exists a frightening lack of interest 
in the business community for participation 
in the Government service” and that com- 
panies and most businessmen look upon 
serving the Government more as a “career 
detour” than as an opportunity for “broad- 
ened experience.” 
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How hard is it for the Government to re- 
tain good business executives once it gets 
them? The answer reveals the most discom- 
forting fact of all: More and more qualified 
businessmen are serving constantly shorter 
periods. The Harvard survey discloses this 
picture: 


Period when service began: 
1941-45 (World War II) 
w aoe 


I am not suggesting that business is the 
only reservoir of executive talent for Govern- 
ment service. But it is an important reser- 
voir and when you find a frightening lack 
of interest among businessmen to serve in 


the Government and when you find a steady 


decline in the length of time they are will- 
ing to serve, no wonder the President has to 
reach down into the bottom of the barrel for 
many of his appointments. Even the Ko- 
rean war did not arrest the mounting desire 
to cut short the period of service in Wash- 


ington. 

It is fair to say, I think, that it takes fully 
a year to master the intricacies of top Gov- 
ernment jobs. So what do you have when 
70 percent of the businessmen in Govern- 
ment refuse to serve more than a year? 
What you have is 70 percent of the business- 
men in Government learning their jobs and 
quitting as soon as they learn. 

The central conclusion of the Harvard 
survey is that the United States never will be 
able to stand up in the race with the Soviet 
Union if it can't get better men in Govern- 
ment for longer periods. 

“The new competition with Soviet Russia,” 
the report states, is more likely to be won 
in the sprawling bureaucracy of Washington 
than on some remote battlefield. If the 
military services can command a certain alle- 
giance in their recruitment, how much more 
should the civil departments of the Federal 
Government do the same.” 

It will require a change in our whole atti- 
tude toward Government to bring this about. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my firm opinion that the 
doctor ought to have to swallow some of 
his own medicine. In other words, I 
mean that Congress should come under 
the same conflict-of-interest scrutiny 
which it applies to officials and employees 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

As drafted by the Senate Legislative 
Counsel, my bill proposes to accomplish 
this simply by extending to Members of 
Congress the major provisions which 
Congress—rightly or wrongly—has found 
to be appropriate so as to guard the pur- 
ity of motives and disinterestedness of 
judgment of executive officials. 

For example, as I have already men- 
tioned, there is the limitation on the 
representation of claims against the Gov- 
ernment while a person is occupying a 
Federal office, or for 2 years thereafter. 

The bill would extend to Members of 
Congress the existing prohibition against 
carrying on any trade or business in 
the funds or debts or public property of 
the United States or any State. 

The bill would also extend to Mem- 
bers of Congress the existing prohibition 
against receiving any compensation for 
governmental services from any nongov- 
ernmental source. 

ADEQUATE FUNDS AND DISCLOSURE OF OUTSIDE 
INCOME PROVIDED 

In addition, Mr. President, my bill 

would add two new provisions to the over- 
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all scheme of our present conflicts-of-in- 
terest legislation. The first of these 
would be a provision for disclosure of 
Outside sources of income and financial 
interests. This would apply equally 
to Members of Congress and to appointed 
officials holding offices requiring con- 
firmation by the Senate. Under the bill, 
such elected and appointed officials would 
file annually with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral a report stating the amount and 
sources of each item of income or gifts— 
including speaking and writing fees—and 
expenditures that exceed $100, and a 
statement of his assets and liabilities and 
dealings in securities or commodities 
during the preceding calendar year. 

Finally, Mr. President, my bill would 
seek to meet one of the main reasons 
why such things as speaking and writing 
fees or other sources of outside income 
are needed by Members of Congress with- 
out private wealth. Therefore, it con- 
tains a section which would pull together 
in one place the provisions for appro- 
priating the sums to meet the various 
types of administrative and office ex- 
penses which all of us in the Congress 
must bear in meeting the heavy demands 
that are made upon our offices by con- 
stantly growing populations in our 
States. In this bill, I have not actually 
specified the precise amounts which are 
to be appropriated. I would leave this 
determination to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration to be fixed after a 
thorough study of the situation. This 
section of my bill is limited to the Sen- 
ate, because, of course, it is up to the 
other House itself to make whatever ar- 
rangements it may deem proper and 
necessary to meet the same problem. 

Primarily, however, Mr. President, I 
want to stress that there is no reason 
why the Senate should not enact, from 
time to time, in a single, coordinated, and 
public manner, all of the expenditures 
which are reasonably necessary to oper- 
ate our Senate offices in accordance with 
modern needs, so that there will be no 
necessity for Members to supplement 
these appropriations with substantial ad- 
ditional personal outlays. While these 
appropriations may then appear some- 
what larger than many people may today 
believe them to be, I have no doubt that 
the public will be satisfied to have the 
reassurance that the extensive demands 
which they themselves make upon their 
elected officials are met from govern- 
mental sources, and not from private 
funds—whether they be that official’s 
own private wealth or such forms of out- 
side income as speaking and writing fees 
or other. 

Mr. President, in conclusion T ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recor the text of my bill, 
followed by a sectional analysis prepared 
by the Office of the Legislative Counsel, 
and by an article which I wrote for the 
New York Times Sunday Magazine of 
February 23, 1958, entitled Who Polices 
the Policeman (Congress) ?” in which I 
expressed at greater length some of the 
policy considerations which lie at the 
basis of my proposals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, sectional 
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analysis, and article will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3979) to promote ethical 
standards of conduct among Members of 
Congress and officers and employees of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Federal Ethical Standards Act 
of 1958.” 

CONFLICT OF INTEREST AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 190. It shall be unlawful for any in- 
dividual who has served in the position of 
Member of or Delegate to the Congress, or 
of Resident Commissioner in the Congress, 
or as an officer or employee in the executive 
branch of the Government, to act as counsel, 
attorney, or agent for the prosecution of any 
claim against the United States which was 
pending in any department or agency of the 
United States while he occupied such posi- 
tion or served as such officer or employee, 
or to aid in any manner or by any means 
in the prosecution of any such claim within 
2 years after he shall have ceased to serve 
in such position, office or employment.” 

(b) The first paragraph of section 283 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Whoever, being a Member of or Delegate 
to the Congress, a Resident Commissioner in 
the Congress, an officer or employee of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, or an officer or employee of the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives, acts as 
an agent or attorney for the prosecution of 
any claim against the United States, or aids 
or assists in the prosecution or support of 
any such claim otherwise than in the proper 
discharge of his official duties, or receives 
any gratuity, or any share of or interest in 
any such claim, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both.” 

(c) The text of section 224 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Whoever, having served as a Member of 
or Delegate to the Congress, a Resident Com- 
missioner in the Congress, or as an officer or 
employee of the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof (including any com- 
missioned officer assigned to duty in any such 
department or agency), within 2 years after 
the time at which such service has ceased, 
prosecutes, or acts as counsel, attorney, or 
agent for the prosecution of, any claim 
against the United States involving any sub- 
ject matter with which such person was di- 
rectly concerned in connection with his per- 
formance of such service, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both.” 

(d) Section 434 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new stentence: “For 
the purposes of this section, the possession 
of legal title to, or a beneficial interest in, 20 
percent or fewer of the outstanding shares 
of the capital stock of any corporation, or en- 
titlement to receive not more than 20 percent 
of the profits distributed by any other busi- 
ness entity for any period, shall not in itself 
be deemed to constitute a direct or indirect 
interest in the pecuniary profits or contracts 
of such corporation or other business entity.” 

(e) The text of section 1901 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended tg read as 
follows: 

“Whoever, being a Member of or Delegate 
-to the Congress, a Resident Commissioner in 
the Congress, or an officer of the United 
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States or any department or agency thereof 
concerned in the collection or the disburse- 
ment of the revenues thereof, carries on any 
trade or business in the funds or debts of the 
United States, or of any State, or in the pub- 
lic property of either, shall be fined not more 
than $3,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both; and shall be removed from 
office, and be incapable of holding any office 
under the United States.” 

(f) The text of section 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Whoever, being a Member of or Delegate 
to the Congress, a Resident Commissioner in 
the Congress, or an officer or employee of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, receives any salary in connection 
with his services as such Member, Delegate, 
Commissioner, officer, or employee from any 
source other than the Government of the 
United States, except as may be contributed 
out of the treasury of any State, county, or 
municipality; or 

“Whoever, whether a person, association, 
or corporation, makes any contribution to, or 
in any way supplements the salary of, any 
such Member, Delegate, Commissioner, officer, 
or employee for the services performed by 
him in the execution of his office or employ- 
ment as such— 

“Shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 6 months, or 
both.” 


DISCLOSURE OF INCOME AND FINANCIAL IN- 
TERESTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Each Member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives (including 
each Delegate and Resident Commissioner), 
and each civilian officer of the United States 
or any department or agency thereof hold- 
ing any office to which he was appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall file annually with the Comptroller 
General a report containing a full and com- 
plete statement of— 

(1) the amount and source of each item 
of income, each item of reimbursement for 
any expenditure, and each gift (other than 
gifts received from members of his imme- 
diate family) received by him during the 
preceding calendar year which exceeds $100 
in amount or value; including any fee or 
other honorarium received by any individual 
for or in connection with the preparation 
or delivery of any speech or address, at- 
tendance at any convention or other as- 
sembly of individuals, or the preparation of 
any article or other composition for publica- 
tion, and the monetary value of subsistence, 
travel, and other facilities received by any 
individual in kind; 

(2) the value of each asset held by him, 
or by him and his spouse jointly, and the 
amount of each liability owed by him, or 
by him and his spouse jointly, as of the 
close of the preceding calendar year; and 

(3) all dealings in securities or commod- 
ities by him, or by any person acting on 
his behalf or pursuant to his direction, 
during the preceding calendar year. 

(b) Except as hereinafter provided, re- 
ports required by this section shall be filed 
not later than March 31 of each year. In 
the case of any person whose service as a 
Member of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, or as Delegate or Resident Com- 
missioner, or as an officer or employee of 
the United States, terminated prior to such 
date in any year, such report shall be filed 
on the last day of such person’s service, or 
on such later date, not more than 3 months 
after the termination of such service, as 
the Comptroller General may prescribe. 

(c) Reports required by this section shall 
be in such form and detail as the Comp- 
troller General may prescribe. The Comp- 
troller General may provide for the grouping 
of items of income, sources of income, as- 


sets, liabilities, and dealings in securities or 
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commodities, when separate itemization is 
not feasible or is not n for an ac- 
curate disclosure of the income, net worth, 
or dealings in securities and commodities 
of any individual. 

(d) Each report required by this section 
shall be made under penalty for perjury. 
Any person who willfully fails to file a report 
required by this section, or who knowingly 
and willfully files a false report under this 
section, shall be fined $2,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than 5 years, or both. 

(e) All reports filed under this section 
shall be maintained by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral as public records which, under such rea- 
sonable regulations as he shall prescribe, 
shall be available for inspection by members 
of the public. 

(f) For the purposes of any report required 
by this section, an individual shall be con- 
sidered to have been a Member of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, a Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner, or an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, during any calendar 
year if he served in any such position for 
more than 6 months during such calendar 


year. 

(g) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “income” means gross in- 
come as defined in section 22 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

(2) The term security“ means security as 
defined in section 2 of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended (15 U. S. C., sec. 77b). 

(3) The term “commodity” means com- 
modity as defined in section 2 of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, as amended (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 2). 

(4) The term “dealings in securities or 
commodities” means any acquisition, hold- 
ing, withholding, use, transfer, disposition, 
or other transaction involving any security 
or commodity. 

(5) The term “member of his immediate 
family,” when used in relation to any in- 
dividual, includes the spouse, parent, step- 
parent, parent by adoption, child, step- 
child, or adoptive child of such individual. 
OFFICIAL EXPENSES OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

Sec. 4. (a) The aggregate amount of the 
basic compensation authorized to be paid 
annually for administrative and clerical as- 
sistance and messenger service in the office 
of each Senator shall be a sum determined in 
accordance with the following table on the 
basis of the population of the State of such 
Senator: 


States having a population of: 


3,000,000 but less than 4,000,000 
4,000,000 but less than 5,000,000_. 
5,000,000 but less than 7.000, 000 
7,000,000 but less than 9,000,000 
9,000,000 but less than 11,000,000__ 
11,000,000 but less than 13,000,- 

. ³ . enskan 
13,000,000 or more 


(b) Each Member of Congress shall be 
reimbursed for all necessary and reasonable 
expenses incurred by him in traveling be- 
tween his home and the District of Columbia 
on Official business, except that no such 
traveling expenses shall be allowed under 
this act for more than trips made in 
any year by any such Member from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to his home, or for more 
than trips made in any year by any 
such Member from his home to the District 
of Columbia, Each Member of Congress 
shall transmit his voucher with respect to 
any amounts to which he is entitled under 
this subsection, in the case of a Senator, to 
the President of the Senate under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate, and, 
in the case of any other Member of Congress, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Committee on House Administration 
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of the House of Representatives, and such 
amounts shall be certified for payment by 
the Speaker or President of the Senate, as 
the case may be, along with the certificate 
for the monthly compensation of such Mem- 
ber. Any amounts so certified shall be con- 
clusive upon all the departments and officers 
of the Government. 

(c) Subject to such limitations as may be 
prescribed by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration of the Senate, there shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate— 

(1) toll charges on official long-distance 
telephone calls made by or on behalf of 
Senators or the President of the Senate; 

(2) charges on official telegrams sent by 
or on behalf of Senators or the President of 
the Senate; and 

(3) airmail and special-delivery postage 
on official mail matter sent out by or on 
behalf of Senators or the President of the 
Senate. 

(d) As used in this section— 

(1) “Member of Congress“ means any 
Member of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, any Delegate from a Territory, 
and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico. 

(2) “Home” means, in the case of a Mem- 
ber of Congress, any place within the State, 
Congressional District, Territory, or pos- 
session which he represents in Congress. 

(3) “Session” means any regular or spe- 
cial session of the Congress, but shall not 
include any period during which the Con- 
gress is adjourned for more than 3 days to a 
day certain, or sine die, 

(e) The following provisions of law are 
hereby repealed: 

(1) Section 17 of the act of July 28, 1866 
(2 U. S. C. 43); 

(2) The proviso contained in the first sec- 
tion of the act of May 7, 1906 (2 U. S. C. 
44); 

(3) The matter relating to payment of 
charges on official telegrams and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, which appears under 
the heading “Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate“ in the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 392; 2 U. S. C. 460, 
46d, 46e), as amended; 

(4) The fourth paragraph under the 
heading “Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate“ in the First Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U. S. C. 46d-1); and 

(5) The paragraph relating to airmail and 
special-delivery postage for Members of the 
Senate, which appears under the heading 
“Contingent Expenses of the Senate” in the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1942, 
as amended and supplemented (58 Stat. 339; 
59 Stat. 242; 65 Stat. 391; 68 Stat. 402; 69 
Stat. 503; 70 Stat. 359; 2 U. S. C. 42a). 

(f) Section 36 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide a civil government for Puerto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 963), as amended, is 
amended by striking out “the sum of $500 
as mileage for each session of the House of 
Representatives and”. 

(g) This section shall take effect on July 
1, 1958. 


The sectional analysis and article pre- 
sented by Mr. NEUBERGER are as follows: 
SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Section 1 provides a short title for the 
act—the “Federal Ethical Standards Act of 
1958.” 

Section 2: Except as noted hereinafter, this 
section would amend certain of the “conflict 
of interest” statutes to make them applicable 
specifically to Members of Congress, Dele- 
gates to the Congress, and Resident Com- 
missioners in Congress. 

Subsection (a): Would make applicable to 
such individuals the provisions of section 190 
of the revised statutes, which now makes it 
unlawful for any officer or employee of any 
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Government department, within 2 years after 
the termination of his office or employment, 
to aid in the prosecution of any claim against 
the United States which was pending in any 
department while the individual served as 
such officer or employee. 

Subsection (b): Would make applicable to 
such individuals the provisions of section 283 
of title 18 of the United States Code, which 
prohibits any officer or employee of the United 
States or any department or agency thereof, 
while serving as such, from (1) aiding in the 
prosecution of any claim against the United 
States “otherwise than in the proper dis- 
charge of his official duties,” or (2) receiving 
any gratuity or interest in such claim in ex- 
change for aid in the prosecution thereof. 

Subsection (c): Would make applicable to 
such individuals the provisions of section 
284 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
which prohibits any individual from aiding, 
within 2 years after the termination of his 
employment in any agency of the United 
States, in the prosecution of any claim 
against the United States involving any sub- 
ject matter with which such individual was 
directly concerned in the performance of his 
duties in such employment. 

Subsection (d): Would amend section 434 
of title 18 of the United States Code, which 
prohibits any individual from serving as an 
officer or agent of the United States for the 
transaction of business with any business 
entity if such individual also is an officer, 
agent, or member of such business entity, 
or is directly or indirectly interested in the 
pecuniary profits or contracts of such busi- 
ness entity. The amendment would qualify 
that section by providing that possession of 
not more than 20 percent of the outstand- 
ing stock of any corporation, or entitlement 
to receive not more than 20 percent of the 
profits distributed by any other business 
entity for any period, shall not of itself 
be deemed to constitute a direct or indirect 
interest in the pecuniary profits or contracts 
of such business entity within the meaning 
of section 434. 


Subsection (e): Would make applicable to. 


Members of Congress, Delegates, and Resi- 
dent Commissioners the provisions of section 
1901 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
which prohibits officers of the United States 
concerned in the collection or disbursement 
of the revenues thereof from carrying on any 
trade or business in the funds, debts, or pub- 
lic property of the United States or of any 
State. 

Subsection (f): Would make applicable 
to Members of Congress, Delegates, and Resi- 
dent Commissioners the provisions of sec- 
tion 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
which prohibits any Government officer or 
employee from receiving any salary, in con- 
nection with his services as such, from any 
source other than the United States Govern- 
ment or any State, county, or municipality, 
and prohibits any other person, association, 
or corporation from supplementing or con- 
tributing to the salary of any Government 
officer or employee for services rendered by 
him for the United States. 

Section 3: This section would impose upon 
Members of Congress, Delegates, and Resi- 
dent Commissioners, and upon civilian of- 
ficers of the United States appointed after 
Senate confirmation, the obligation to file an- 
nually with the Comptroller General a report 
disclosing specified information concerning 
their personal financial status and transac- 
tions, and would provide for the administra- 
tion of its provisions. 

Subsection (a): Would require each such 
individual to include in each such report for 
each calendar year (1) the amount and 
source of each item of his income, and each 
item of reimbursement for expenditures, 
with specified exceptions, (2) a statement 
of his assets and liabilities, and those of 
such individual and his spouse jointiy, as of 
the close of such year, and (3) a statement 
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of his direct or indirect dealings in securi- 
ties and commodities during such year. 

Subsection (b): Would require such re- 
ports to be filed not later than March 31 
of each year, except as otherwise specifically 
provided. 

Subsection (c): Would authorize the 
Comptroller General to prescribe the form 
of such reports and the detail in which the 
required information is to be stated therein, 

Subsection (d): Would require each re- 
port so made to be subject to penalty for 
perjury. 

Subsection (e): Would require the Comp- 
troller General to maintain such reports as 
public records available for public inspec- 
tion. 

Subsection (f): Would make the provi- 
sions of the section applicable to any indi- 
vidual who served as a Member of Congress, 
Delegate, or Resident Commissioner for 
more than 6 months in any calendar year. 

Subsection (g): Would define terms used 
in the section. The term “income” would 
mean gross income as defined by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and would include (but 
would not be limited to) (1) any fee or 
other honorarium received for any speech, 
for attendance at any assembly of individ- 
uals, or for the preparation of any material 
for publication, and (2) the monetary value 
of any subsistence, travel, or other facilities 
received in kind. 

Section 4: This section would provide 
means whereby more realistic provision 
could be made for the payment of expenses 
incurred by Members of Congress in the per- 
formance of their official duties. 

Subsection (a): Would prescribe, in ac- 
cordance with the schedule contained in ex- 
isting law, the sums authorized to be paid 
annually for administrative and clerical as- 
sistance in the office of each Senator. The 
sums so to be authorized have not been in- 
serted in the bill as introduced, the deter- 
mination of appropriate amounts having 
been left for regular committee and floor 
procedure, As comparable provisions per- 
taining to Members of the House properly 
are a matter for determination by the House, 
no such provisions are included in the bill 
as introduced. 

Subsection (b): Would provide for the re- 
imbursement of each Member of Congress 
for necessary and reasonable expenses in- 
curred by him annually on official business 
in making a number of round trips between 
the District of Columbia and his home. As 
in subsection (a), determination of the ap- 
propriate number of such trips to be author- 
ized has been left for committee and floor 
determination. Under present law each 
Member is entitled to be reimbursed for only 
one such round trip per year for travel in- 
cident to the business of his office (as dis- 
tinguished from the business of a committee 
of which he is a member). 

Subsection (c): Would by a permanent 
provision of law authorize the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate to 
determine from time to time the amounts 
which may be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate for expenses incurred by the 
President of the Senate and by Members of 
the Senate for charges incurred by them on 
official business for long-distance telephone 


calls, telegrams, and airmail or special-de- 


livery postage. Under present permanent 
law each Member is limited to 120 long-dis- 
tance telephone calls to or from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia aggregating 600 minutes 
per month, plus an expenditure of not more 
than $1,200 per annum on either calls to or 
from the District of Columbia or originating 
and terminating outside the District of Col- 
umbia. That requirement has been modified 
by a provision contained in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act for 1958 which makes an 
additional sum of $14,500 available during 
fiscal year 1958, for the payment, under regu- 
lations adopted by the Committee on Rules 
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and Administration, for the payment of tele- 
phone and telegraph expenses. Under pres- 
ent law each Senator is reimbursed for air 
mail and special-delivery postage expenses up 
to the sum of $400 per annum. For the rea- 
son stated with respect to subsection (a), 
no provision has been included with respect 
to the expenses of Members of the House. 

Subsection (d): Contains definitions of the 
terms used in this section. 

Subsection (e): Provides for the repeal 
of those provisions of law which would be 
replaced by the provisions of subsections (a), 
(b), and (c). 


{From the New York Times Magazine of 
February 23, 1958] 
Wo POLICES THE POLICEMAN (CONGRESS) ? 
(By Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon) 


Wasnincron.—Once again the disturbing 
question of conflict of interest is racking the 
city that is our seat of government. This 
time those involved are predominantly mem- 
bers of powerful quasi-independent regula- 
tory commissions, with particular emphasis 
on the personnel of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which allocates licenses 
for radio and television outlets. Some of 
these men have been charged by Congres- 
sional committees with accepting entertain- 
ment, travel expenses, speaking fees and re- 
ception equipment from various segments of 
the industry that they are supposed to super- 
vise. Wives and other members of their 
families are also said to have shared in this 
hospitality. Certain of the charges have 
been challenged, but the basic issue con- 
tinues as one of the thornier problems con- 
fronting representative government like ours. 

How can private obligations be squared 
with one's responsibility to the public? 

In these cases conflict of interest has been 
interpreted to mean that Federal commis- 
sioners may not be able to exercise their 
regula powers fairly and judicially when 
they are indebted for financial or social favors 
to those whom they must regulate. A tele- 
vision channel, after all, is a highly valuable 
piece of property. The dispensing of such 
property should never be influenced by any 
conflict of interest which stems from the 
showering of gifts upon the dispensator. 
Such is one crucial facet of the conflict-of- 
interest controversy. 

Conflict of interest does not always take 
this form. Frequently it derives from a per- 
son's own acquisition, rather than from 
offerings pressed upon him. During the very 
recent past, Senate committees investigating 
the qualifications of various Cabinet ap- 
pointees of President Eisenhower have sug- 
gested that these men sell their stocks in in- 
dustries negotiating contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. Such suggestions have affected the 
corporate holdings of Presidential selections 
from the business world like ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey and his 
successor, Robert B. Anderson, and ex-Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson and the 
man who succeeded him, Neil H. McElroy. 

The implication has been that an inevi- 
table conflict of interest occurs when the 
head of a government department must rule 
or pass upon contracts with a firm in which 
ne himself retains an equity. It evidently 
would be taxing human nature too strenu- 
ously to expect strict impartiality in such 
circumstances. 

Whenever the conflict-of-interest issue is 
raised on the floor of the Senate or House, 
or before a committee of either Chamber, 
the public stirs uneasily. The taint of cor- 
ruption or shady dealings is sniffed in the 
land. Murmurings come from the political 
opposition, and often in highly inflamma-~ 
tory terms. The slurs over baked hams and 
deep freezes in the Truman administration 
still rankle Democrats and have not been 
forgiven. My Senate colleague from Oregon, 
WAYNE Morse, has declared that President 
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Eisenhower himself Is guilty of a conflict of 
of cattle and farm 
estate. 


against Republican or Democratic 
regimes, invariably makes people commence 
to suspect that government has departed a 
long way from the ideals of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who said, “When a man assumes a pub- 
lic trust, he should consider himself as 
public property.” 

Yet, as a Member of the United States 
Senate, I have some uneasy feelings of my 
own over the entire conflict-of-interest 
question, especially because the voicing of 
this question in any particular episode al- 
most always begins in the Halls of Congress. 
Congress has set itself up to scrutinize the 
ethics and morals of the executive branch of 
government. But who watches Congress 
with respect to conflict of interest? Is the 
sentry unsullied? In other words, who po- 
lices the policeman? 

Many different statutes pertain to the gen- 
eral matter of conflict of interest. One of 
these laws stipulates that no person ap- 
pointed to the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury shall directly or indirectly be con- 
cerned or interested in carrying on the busi- 
ness of trade or commerce, or be owner in 
whole or in part of any sea vessel, or pur- 
chase by himself, or another in trust for him, 
any public lands or other public property, 
or be concerned in the purchase or disposal 
of any public securities of any State, or of 
the United States 

This is all well and good. The Secretary 
of our Treasury must be above suspicion. 
No conflict of interest should ever attach 
to him. Yet the Secretary merely carries out 
the broad policies of taxation, of maritime 
customs and arrangements, of tariffs, of 
banking procedures, which are fixed for him 
by Congress. Why, then, do not these re- 
straints apply to Members of the Senate and 
the House? They can own a sea vessel, buy 
any securities they please, negotiate to run 
their grazing herds on public lands, and be 
very much interested indeed in carrying on 
the business of trade and commerce. Fur- 
thermore, they can accept speaking fees. 
Some of these fees not only run to $1,000 or 
more, but are offered by organizations and 
groups directly interested in issues pending 
before Congress. 

What is the theory behind such a double 
standard of morality? Can it possibly be 
the settled notion of the American people 
that an appointee of the President, serving 
as Secretary of the Treasury, is likely to be 
motivated by his own financial self-interest 
but that an elected Senator or Representa- 
tive will be immune to any of these tempta- 
tions? Is Congress a law unto itself? 

“You can't make a Senator do anything” 
exclaimed a Senator, Kart E. MUNDT, of South 
Dakota, during the dispute between the 
Army and the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy in 1954. This seems to be the situa- 
tion which lurks behind Congressional ex- 
emption from the code imposed on execu- 
tive agencies. A Senator, or his counterpart 
in the House of Representatives, can do no 
wrong. This may have been what was meant 
by Dr. George Galloway and his collaborator, 
Cabell Phillips, when they wrote 5 years ago, 
in a book about the legislative process: “No 
one ever investigates Congress.” 

Yet I fear that it has a corroding effect on 
Government generally, when a member of 
the President's Cabinet can be ordered to 
jettison his corporate portfolio by Senators 
who themselves may be dabbling in oll, cot- 
ton-futures, television, hotel chains, or 
uranium. If Federal commissioners are to be 
pilloried for accepting hacienda suites at 
Palm Springs or airplane tickets to Palm 
Beach, how can Senators and Representatives 
continue profitable associations with law 
firms retained by banks, railroads, labor 
unions, and utility companies? 
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I want to emphasize that my thesis im- 
plies no criticism of any specific Senators or 
Members of the House. All are only doing 
what comes naturally. This is a matter of 
group behavior and not individual sin. The 
pattern has become accepted over the years. 
Most of our law-makers are fundamentally 
honorable and trustworthy, but custom and 
habit apparently justify many contradic- 
tions. Although celebrated careers as Con- 
gressional investigators have been built by 
looking for fly specks in governmental bu- 
reaus, our country’s annals record few in- 
stances when conflict of interest ever was ap- 
plied to a Senator or Representative. 

In fact, Daniel Webster of Massachusetts 
has just been selected by a bipartisan Senate 
committee as 1 of the 6 greatest Sena- 
tors of our history, to be heralded in a special 
portrait gallery at the Capitol. The choice of 
Senator Webster was recently eulogized on 
the floor of the Senate. But Webster once 
wrote to Nicholas Biddle, president of the 
controversial Bank of the United States: “I 
believe that my retainer has not been re- 
newed or refreshed as usual. If it be wished 
that my relation to the bank should be con- 
tinued, it may be well to send me the usual 
retainers.” 

This was conflict of interest with a ven- 
geance—even at the point of blunt threats. 
The Bank of the United States was in need 
of a Federal charter at the moment. Yet 
Senator Webster has been chosen in our own 
time as one of the Senate’s immortals. Why, 
in view of this, should lesser legislators worry 
about owning sea vessels or acquiring radio 
and television outlets? 

I am encouraged by the fact that I am 
by no means the only Member of Congress 
troubled by the double standard surrounding 
the current crisis over conflict of interest. 
Senator Paul. H. Dovctas, of Illinois has 
lamented many times that Members of the 
House and Senate may accept valuable gifts 
or speaking fees which could be the downfall 
of a bureaucrat in one of the executive de- 
partments. Senators THOMAS O. HENNINGS, 
In., of Missouri, and ALBERT GORE, of Tennes- 
see, have sought to provide far closer scrutiny 
over. funds spent for lobbying, influence- 
peddling and other avenues to Congressional 
favor. And Representative THOMAS M. PELLY, 
a Republican sent to the Capital by the popu- 
lous Seattle district, recently told his col- 
leagues: 

“I raise the question as to whether bank- 
ers should be on committees that consider 
matters of benefit to banks. Should mem- 
bers who own farms frame legislation to 
support the prices of crops they raise them- 
selves? * * * It is pretty obvious that if I 
owned an oil well, I should not be free 
to participate in setting the rates for deple- 
tion. Members of Congress have raised their 
eyebrows and also their voices, at times, over 
situations involving the ethics of members of 
the executive branch of Government. It 
seems to me the standard we have set for 
ourselyes is not as high as the standard we 
have set for others.“ 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I have heard 
Presidential appointees to the Postal Depart- 
ment asked if they had any properties which 
might benefit from special classes of mail- 
ing rates. Of course, a conflict of interest 
was at stake in their replies. Yet a good 
many Members of Congress are engaged in 
daily or weekly newspaper publishing, and 
no question ever seems to be raised when 
they vote on the second-class mailing sched- 
ules that apply to newspapers. 

I am the author of quite a few books, 
but I can participate without criticism in 
Senate discussions deciding the fate of the 
separate mailing rate for book publishers. 
As a Senator, I am free to file for a radio 
station wavelength, to bid on national forest 
time, or to prospect for minerals on Fed- 
eral land. Yet, as a Presidential appointee 
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to the agencies handling these matters, I 
would be forbidden under the conflict-of- 
interest statute from any such undertak- 
ings. Ironically, the Senate and the House 
form the supreme policymaking arm of our 
country, which sets the rules for all these 
responsibilities of government, and many 
more, besides. 

However, it is not even in this realm 
that I regard Congress as being the most 
paradoxically immune to the conflict-of-in- 
terest standard by which it measures Fed- 
eral bureaus. I think the greatest degree of 
irony and contrast is to be found in the 
freedom of candidates for the Senate and 
House to collect huge campaign funds. 

William S. White, of the New York Times, 
author of the Senate analysis Citadel, has 
written that it requires a $200,000 exchequer 
to win election as a Senator in a State of 
small population and at least $1 million in 
a large industrial State. This, it seems to 
me, narrows to a reductio ad absurdum the 
spectacle of a Senate committee breaking a 
poor Presidential appointee on the wheel be- 
cause he owns some General Motors stock or 
is married to a woman who manufactures 
military uniforms. 

To begin with, I believe that the native 
integrity of the average human being is 
most jeopardized by favors he has accepted 
from somebody else rather than because of 
any holdings which have long been his own. 
Our political system being what it is, most 
successful senatorial candidates take the 
oath of office after having received substan- 
tial benefactions from the political-action 
funds of labor organizations or from the 
owners of distilleries, sawmills, gas corpora- 
tions, power companies, breweries, airlines, 
and mines, 

If this is not conflict of interest, what is 
it? Such groups are as involved in legis- 
lation as was the Bank of the United States 
during Webster’s era. Can it be that a Fed- 
eral Communications Commissioner is sus- 
ceptible to the loan of a color television 
set, but a Senator or Representative incurs 
no commensurate obligation because of a 
$5,000 campaign contribution from a lead- 
ing stockholder in a broadcasting chain? 

What is the solution to all this? Must 
we continue standards of behavior for the 
executive and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment under which one is expected to 
observe antiseptic purity while the other 
may fare forth every 2 years in quest of 
campaign treasuries of ever-increasing size? 
It is estimated that all the major political 
contests of 1956 cost at least $200 million 
for radio and television time, elaborate 
headquarters, paid managers and agents, 
signboards along miles and miles of trunk 
highways, and prodigious quantities of but- 
tons, badges, balloons, and similar gadgets. 
This sum is sufficient to create more con- 
flict-of-interest dilemmas than could be un- 
earthed by Scotland Yard, the Royal 
Mounties, and the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation combined. 

My recommendations for correction are 
these: 

(1) The executive and legislative wings 
should be governed by conflict-of-interest 
laws as nearly similar as their differing struc- 
tures and composition will permit. 

(2) Neither administrative appointees nor 
Members of Congress should be required to 
divest themselves of their corporate holdings 
or other possessions. The mere public listing 
of these equities annually ought to be enough 
in a democracy to assure that such ownership 
will not be subject to abuse. 

(3) This public listing should include a 
record of any speaking fees larger than $100, 
of any travel reimbursement from private 
sources higher than this amount, or any gifts 
greater than this value, except from mem- 
bers of one’s own family. 

(4) President Theodore Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation of 1907 should be put into effect, 
which would liberate political candidates 
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from the necessity of raising large purses 
from private donors by authorizing the Fed- 
eral Government to finance each major party 
with a contribution of 20 cents per voter iu 
Presidential years and of 15 cents in the off- 
year elections, 

(5) Enforcement of these statutes should 
be removed as far as possible from politics, 
through a special nonpartisan agency in the 
office of the Comptroller General, which 
would supervise all laws dealing with con- 
flict-of-interest or corrupt practices. 

(6) The net financial worth of a Federal 
administrator or Member of Congress should 
be disclosed at the start of his public career, 
in much the same manner as Adlai E. Steven- 
son revealed his holdings in the Presidential 
campaign of 1952. I am convinced this kind 
of yearly accounting would do far more to 
curtail favoritism or pocketlining than any 
number of artificial limitations, such as for- 
bidding a Secretary to own a “sea vessel” 
or trying to prevent a Senator from estab- 
lishing a law-firm connection in his home 
State, 

(7) Adequate provision should be made by 
the Government for the office expenses and 
travel needs of Members of Congress, so they 
will not be under compulsion to compete 
for questionable speaking fees and otherwise 
feel an urgency to augment their incomes. 
I know that many Senators exhaust their 
$1,800 stationery allowance and $300 fund 
for postage stamps long before the year is 
ended. After that, these supplies are paid 
for by the Member himself. In addition, one 
round trip annually between the National 
Capital and a Legislator’s home State is 
rarely sufficient and plane or train fares 
across the continent to California, Oregon or 
Nevada are expensive. 

These proposals, in and of themselves will 
not promote honesty in government. The 
stain of corruption or careless ethics is not 
thus easily removed. Nor are rules ever a 
substitute for men and women of charac- 
ter and enduring integrity. But such a code 
would have the great virtue of placing the 
executive and legislative branches on the 
same moral footing. And one of its genuine 
additional benefits would be to provide for 
enforcement outside the ordinary political 
zones of government. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral is appointed for 15 years; that fact fur- 
nishes insulation from the hazards of each 
passing election. 

Today, for example, we have statutes deal- 
ing with the disclosure of campaign contrib- 
utors, but such laws are honored principal- 
ly in the breach. My 1954 campaign in 
Oregon was comparatively underfinanced. 
My Republican adversary outspent me by at 
least 75 percent. I had not one billboard. I 
had a small 2-room office near the top of an 
unpretentious building, only two poorly paid 
employees and few printed brochures. My 
campaign had only limited television time— 
a few 1-minute spots and a single 15-minute 
program with my wife, who was a candidate 
for the legislature, on the night before the 
election. 

Imagine my consternation, therefore, 
when I discovered that the Senatorial con- 
test in sparsely settled Oregon had reported 
a much larger expenditure to the Secretary 
of the Senate than extravagant campaigns in 
some of the States of greatest population. I 
decided, then and there, that few United 
States Attorneys or Attorneys General cared 
to invoke the rather ambiguous Corrupt 
Practices Act against United States Senators. 

But until we end this double standard, 
until we make a Senator as scrupulous about 
conflict of interest as a Cabinet member 
must be, we shall merely be shadowboxing 
when we talk about coming to grips with 
shabbiness in government. Nor will we be 
dealing fairly with Congress itself unless we 
promote affirmative and enlightened steps to 
free the average Senator or Representative 
from the humiliating necessity, every few 
years of collecting a well-filled purse to 
finance his continuance in public office. 
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GRANTING CONSENT OF CONGRESS 
TO ‘TENNESSEE - TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT COM- 
PACT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the junior Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS], the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], my colleague the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and myself, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill granting the 
consent and approval of Congress to the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway De- 
velopment Compact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3987) granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway De- 
velopment Compact, introduced by Mr. 
HILL (for himself, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, and Mr. SPARKMAN), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill, if 
enacted, would simply give the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway Develop- 
ment Compact, and it quotes the compact 
as approved by both the Mississippi and 
Alabama Legislatures. 

The bill also provides authority for any 
State to become a party to this compact 
without further submission to Congress 
and further reserves the right to Con- 
gress to alter, amend, or repeal this pro- 
posed act. 

The purpose of this compact is to pro- 
mote the development of the navigable 
waterway connecting the Tennessee and 
Tombigbee Rivers by way of the East 
Fork of the Tombigbee River so as to 
provide a navigable channel. 

The compact provides that member- 
ship of the Tennessee-Tombigbee Water- 
way Development Authority shall consist. 
of the governors of each party State and 
five other citizens of each party State, to 
be appointed by the governor thereof. 
This authority shall have power to hold 
hearings, to conduct studies and surveys 
of all problems, benefits, and other mat- 
ters associated with development of this 
project. 

The compact provides that when au- 
thorized by each party State’s legisla- 
ture, the party States will make available 
and pay the authority such funds as are 
required for operation of the authority. 

The compact also states that the pro- 
visions of the compact shall continue 
in force until the legislature or governor 
of each State takes action to withdraw 
therefrom, provided that withdrawal 
shall not become effective until 6 months 
after date of action taken by the legis- 
lature or governor. 

There is great merit to the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway, which was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1946. Within 
the last several years there has been a 
marked change in the potential eco- 
nomic benefit which would come from 
the construction to follow. Both Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama have made great 
Strides in obtaining new industries 
which would be served by this proposed 
waterway, all of which greatly strength- 
ens the justification and the soundness 
of this waterway. In the last few years, 
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integrated chemical plants have been 
built and put into production within the 
reach of the Tombigbee River between 
Mobile and Jackson, Ala. Other manu- 
facturers and chemical plants now have 
under consideration construction of fa- 
cilities within reach of the Tombigbee. 
The industrial developments along the 
Tennessee River are also going forward 
at a most impressive rate. 

The compact would pledge and bind 
the neighboring States of Alabama and 
Mississippi to cooperate and work to- 
gether in making the Tombigbee River 
a navigable waterway. 

The Corps of Engineers now has un- 
derway a restudy of the feasibility of 
this project, which is expected to be 
completed within the next few weeks. 

The construction of this facility would 
greatly strengthen the economy of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and neighboring 
States, as well as the economy of the 
Nation. The Mississippi Legislature has 
appropriated $80,000 and the Alabama 
Legislature $100,000 to get this compact 
underway. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McNAMARA submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organ- 
izations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3974, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 


printed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to Senate bill 3974, the 
labor bill, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table, and that it also be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment was ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 

On page 24, between lines 24 and 25, insert 
the following: 

“(f) (1) Every national, international, or 
local labor organization engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce shall, upon the 
filing with such organization of a petition 
therefor signed by at least 20 percent of 
the members of such organization, provide 
for the holding of a referendum within 60 
days after receipt of such petition at which 
each member of such labor organization who 
would be entitled to vote in an election to 
which the provisions of subsection (c) are 
applicable shall be entitled to vote by secret 
ballot on the question of whether or not he 


favors any proposal specified in such peti- 
tion— 
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“(A) to amend, 8 revise, or — 2 


(B) to recall — elected officer or officers 
of such labor organization named in such. 
petition. 

“(2) If a majority of the members voting 
in any such referendum vote in favor of the 
proposal ed in such petition, such 
labor organization shall take such action 
as will give effect to the proposal adopted 
in such referendum. Not less than 15 days 
prior to the referendum there shall be mailed 
to each member at his last known home 
address a notice of the time and place of 
the referendum, unless the referendum is 
held at the regular time specified in the con- 
stitution and bylaws of such organization on 
file with the Secretary of Labor. The elec- 
tion officials designated in the constitution 
and bylaws, or the secretary if no other of- 
ficial is designated, shall preserve for 1 year 
the ballots and all other records pertaining 
to the referendum. The referendum shall be 
conducted in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of such organization inso- 
far as they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act.” 

On page 25, line 11, insert “or referendum” 
after “election.” 

On page 25, line 22, insert “or referendum” 
after “election.” 

On page 25, line 23, insert “or referendum” 
after “election.” 

On page 26, line 6, insert “or referendum” 
after “election.” 

On page 26, line 7, insert “or referendum” 
after “election,” 

On page 26, line 8, insert “or referendum” 
after “election.” 

On page 26, line 11, strike out “The”, and 
insert in Meu thereof “In the case of an 
election, the secretary shall promptly certify 
to the court the names of the persons elected 
which shall thereupon enter a decree de- 
claring them to be the officers of the labor 
organization.” 

On page 26, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: “In the case of a referendum con- 
ducted under section 301 (f), the 
shall certify to the court the results of such 
referendum which shall thereafter enter an 
appropriate decree giving effect to such re- 
sults.” 

On page 26, line 17, insert “or giving ef- 
fect to a referendum” after “organization.” 

On page 35, after line 26, insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(k) ‘Officer’ includes a constitutional of- 
ficer or a member of any board, council, 
committee, or other body established by the 
constitution or charter of a labor organiza- 
tion which is empowered by such constitu- 
tion or charter to exercise governing or ex- 
ecutive functions with respect to such labor 
organization.” 

On page 23, line 2, strike out the word 
“constitutional.” 

On page 23, line 8, strike out the word 
“constitutional.” 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and Mr. 

BRICKER) submitted an amendment, in- 

tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 

to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 

unintended benefits and hardships and 


the Committee on Finance, Soar goer peA 
to be printed. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF THE 
. PERFORMING ARTS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
bill (S. 3335) to provide for a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts 
which will be constructed, with funds 
raised by voluntary contributions, on 
part of the land in the District of Colum- 
bia made available for the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art is reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works—I understand 
that it will be reported today—the 
names of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], and the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
be added as cosponsors of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, EIC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him entitled “The 
Impressive Step Forward in Establishing a 
National Cultural Center in Our Nation’s 
Capital.” 


ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL BURKE BE- 
FORE PROPELLER CLUB SEA- 
POWER LUNCHEON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
yesterday Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, delivered an ad- 
dress at the Propeller Club seapower 
luncheon. The address is of such im- 
portance and is so compelling, especially 
at this time, that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the remarks the Admiral 
made printed in the body of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEICH A. BURKE, UNITED 
Srates Navy, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
AT THE PROPELLER CLUB SEAPOWER LUNCH- 
EON, STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D, C., 
TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1958 
Mr. President, members of the Propeller 

Club, and distinguished guests: 

I appreciate this opportunity to be with 
you today to say a few words about seapower, 
and what it means to our country. 

In a few moments we will see and hear the 
Navy's 1958 seapower presentation as it was 
„ ra erie 2s i 

This presentation carries a message of im- 
portance. It describes the real breadth and 
scope of seapower in all its meaning for the 
Pree World today. It shows that seapower 
does not mean simply a navy alone. 
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Seapower is not just men-of-war. It in- 
cludes freighters, tramp steamers, passenger 
liners, tankers, and the many other ships 
which make up the merchant marine. 

But seapower is even more than this. It 18 
the sum total of weapons, ships, shipbuild- 
ing capacity, and geography which enable a 
nation to use the sea advantageously during 
peace and war. 

These are the physical things, the tools of 

wer. They can be made effective only 
by a nation whose people are aware of the ad- 
vantages offered by the sea, and whose gov- 
ernment understands the employment of its 
maritime assets. 

For all its scope in terms of diversification 
of ships, weapons systems, and industrial 
skills, seapower is not mysterious or compli- 
cated, 


On the contrary, it is based upon simple 
physical facts. Water is an excellent and 
economical means of transportation, There 
is nothing to compare with water transport 
in terms of mass capacity and economy. 

The sea reaches all islands and continents 
on earth, where people live and fight, and do 
business. Ships can carry large quantities of 
people and goods over the homogeneous sur- 
face of the oceans. 

There are no bridges to build, no moun- 
tains to cross, no tunnels to dig, and a ship 
can alter its course at will. 

These are substantial advantages 
which have not been diminished with the ad- 
vent of air travel or the prospects of space 
vehicles. 

In fact, with the great progress the world 
has made in communications and transport 
between land masses, seapower has become 
progressively more important as free nations 
have become more interdependent economi- 
cally and militarily. 

As populations have grown, as world re- 
sources have developed, maritime commerce 
has also increased. In the past 10 years 
world commerce has increased 50 percent. 

Ten years ago United States waterborne 
foreign commerce was 188 million short tons: 
By 1956 this had risen to 327 million short 
tons—and it is still going up. 

This indicates not only a continuing, but 
an increasing need for shipping. 

Yet, while our waterborne foreign com- 
merce has nearly doubled in 10 years, the 
percentage of this traffic in ships flying the 
American flag has gone down rapidly. 

In 1947 American-flag ships carried 54 per- 
cent of our foreign oceangoing commerce. 
This percentage has been decreasing steadily 
since then until it is now just 20 percent. 

The implications of this trend are too 
serious to be ignored. The United States is 
the greatest trading nation in the world to- 
day. We exported last year one-fifth of the 
world's total export trade of $100 billion. 

We are heavily dependent upon the sea, 
and this demands that we not only control 
the sea but also that we have the means to 
use those seas. This means ships under ef- 
fective American control. 

Both in peace and in war, a strong Ameri- 
can merchant marine is essential to the 
strength and well-being of our country. 

American merchant marine capabilities are 
an important part of our national defense 
planning, which means that our commercial 
maritime capabilities must have the atten- 
tion, the same vigorous approach to modern- 
ization which we apply to our military forces. 

This is why the Department of Defense has 
emphasized the need for construction of 
modern passenger ships; and why we have 
Tully endorsed legislation which will author- 
ize their prompt construction. 

Modern technology has provided us with 
new opportunities to strengthen our mer- 
chant marine, Just the other day Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon waved an electronic wand 
which gave the signal to lay the keel of the 
first commercial nuclear ship Savannah. 
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This was an important milestone in the 
maritime history of our country. The door 
has now been opened to an entirely new way 
of seagoing life. 

Nuclear power—pioneered in practical ap- 
plication by the United States Navy—is now 
being extended to the merchant marine as 
well, with the same historic significance as 
the introduction of steam, and the passage of 
sails from the oceangoing ships of the world. 

This step represents the vigor with which 
American maritime interests are keeping 
pace with modern developments in tech- 
nology. But we cannot afford to rest in 
contemplation of this new first in maritime 
development, 

We know that the Soviet Union has taken 
a keen interest in the sea, and the Russians 
have moved out to sea with unprecedented 
energy and determination to learn more 
about it. 

There is so little known about the depths 
of the sea. The sea areas of the world pre- 
sent mankind with virgin territory for ex- 
ploration with untold economic significance. 

Underwater exploration and scientific 

knowledge of the sea and its potential re- 
sources are only in their infancy. 
As you know, the maritime nations of 
the world only recently concluded a con- 
ference at Geneva on the law of the sea. 
Much was accomplished there, but most sig- 
nificantly that conference demonstrated the 
importance which nations attach to the 
Continental Shelf and the waters surround- 
ing them. 

There were discussions on fishing rights, 
mineral rights, transit rights, and rights 
to the known and unknown resources on the 
floor of the sea for miles out from the shore- 
line. 

We do not know, of course, what resources 
may be untapped beneath the surface of the 
world’s oceans. But the 70 percent of the 
earth's surface which is involved is reason 
enough to conclude that if we do not under- 
take to probe the world’s maritime resources, 
somebody will. This could be costly for us 
in terms of the maritime advantages we now 
enjoy, and the headstart we have as the 
world’s foremost seapower. 

There is a lot of hard work ahead for all 
of us—for shipbuilders, for rhipping lines, 
for the American Merchant Marine, and for 
the United States Navy—in keeping our 
country supreme on the seven seas of the 
world. 

Our partnership in American seapower is 
essentially an investment in Free World se- 
curity and progress, In this we all have an 
equal responsibility for generating more 
general public awareness of the vital role the 
seas will continue to play in the life of our 
Nation for many, many years to come. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 25 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection the Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In a message to 
Congress on April 3, 1958, President 
Eisenhower set forth his recommenda- 
tions for reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. On April 16, 1958, a 
bill, H. R. 11958, was introduced which 
was announced as the administration’s 
proposals to enact the President's pro- 
posals into law. The administration’s 
bill was referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. Hearings were 
promptly held by that committee, at 
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which major officials for the administra- 

tion testified at length. 

At the conclusion of these hearings the 
House Committee on Armed Services in- 
troduced a new bill, H. R. 12541. The 
committee bill was developed in consul- 
tation with administration representa- 
tives and with representatives of the 
White House. Before the bill was intro- 
duced, the President announced his con- 
gratulations to the committee and stated 
that “by and large the bill seems to deal 
positively with every major problem I 
presented to the Congress.” He ex- 
pressed reservations on two points. 

In later strongly worded public state- 
ments, the President expressed his dis- 
pleasure with three points in the com- 
mittee’s bill. Those three points are as 
follows: 

First. Direction, authority, and con- 
trol exercised through the respective 
Secretaries of the military departments. 

Second. Roles and missions. 

Third. Legalized insubordination. 

I. DIRECTION, AUTHORITY, AND CONTROL EXER- 
CISED THROUGH THE RESPECTIVE SECRETARIES 
OF THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 
Under present law, the National Secu- 

rity Act of 1947, as amended, places the 

Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 

Force, within the Department of Defense 

and makes them military departments in 

lieu of their prior status as executive 
departments. The Secretary of Defense 
is the head of the Department of Defense 
and is designated as the principal assist- 
ant to the President in all matters relat- 
ing to the Department of Defense. The 
Secretary of Defense has, under the Na- 
tional Security Act, direction, authority, 
and control over the Department of De- 
tense. Present law also prescribes— 
section 202 (c) (4)—that the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
shall be separately administered by their 
respective Secretaries under the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Secre- 

tary of Defense. r 
The President has contended vigor- 

ously that the provision that the mili- 
tary departments be “separately admin- 
istered” is a “hindrance to efficient 
administration” and that it is “incon- 
sistent and confusing.” During the 
hearing on the administration’s bill, 
witnesses were asked to cite instances 
where the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense was challenged or hampered in 
any way by these words. No convicing 
evidence could be produced. No single 
instance was cited wherein the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense was effec- 
tively challenged. 

Nevertheless, the issue has been raised; 
and the Committee on Armed Services 
examined in detail the question of how 
the Secretary of Defense was to exercise 
his authority and what position the mili- 
tary departments were to have if they 
were not to be separately administered 
by their respective Secretaries. 

As a result of this study, the committee 
bill provides that each military depart- 
ment shall be separately organized under 
its own Secretary and shall function un- 
der the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense exercised 
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through the respective Secretaries of 
such departments. 

The committee had the firm assurance 
of the President and all of the adminis- 
tration witnesses that merger of the mili- 
tary departments was not contemplated. 
It was, in fact, unthinkable from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. If the mili- 
tary departments are not to be merged, it 
follows they must be separately organ- 
ized. 

The President stated in his message of 
April 3, that he did not question the 
necessity for continuing the military de- 
partments, and that there is a clear ne- 
cessity for the Secretary of Defense to 
decentralize the administration of the 
huge defense organization. 

In keeping with these feelings, which 
the Armed Services Committee appar- 
ently shared, the committee’s bill re- 
moves the language found offensive by 
the President and substitutes language 
which provides for precisely the type of 
organization the administration con- 
tended was necessary. 

However, the administration objected 
to the words “exercised through the re- 
spective Secretaries of such depart- 
ments.” It is contended that such lan- 
guage is ambiguous and can be in- 
terpreted in such a way as to make the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
administrative bottlenecks to effective, 
direct control by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

If the military departments are to be 
separately organized, not merged into 
one conglomerate unmanageable mass, 
each department must have a head and 
that person must be responsible for the 
affairs of his department. Without such 
a responsible head who has clearly es- 
tablished boundaries of responsibility the 
integrity of each department is gone, and 
with it goes the decentralization which 
the President says is necessary. 

Without the language requiring the 
Secretary of Defense to exercise his au- 
thority, direction, and control through 
the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments, the Secretaries of the military 
departments would lose their power.and 
authority to administer their depart- 
ments. The military departments would 
become one great amorphous mass with 
every official in the Department of De- 
fense possessing a license to bypass the 
service Secretaries. Under these condi- 
tions, there would be no need for service 
Secretaries. They could not be held re- 
sponsible for their respective depart- 
ments. Either there will be three mili- 
tary Secretaries operating under the 
direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense and responsible for 
their military departments, or there 
should no longer be three military Sec- 
retaries responsible for these military 
departments. 

To provide that authority shall be 
exercised through the Secretaries of the 
military departments does nothing more 
than establish a chain of command 
which is clearly understood by every 
military man and by every person fa- 
miliar with the principles of leadership 
and sound business organization. The 
chain of command prescribed in the lan- 
guage is the same as that prescribed in 
military organization manuals as a basic 
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principle of sound organization. The 
commander exercises his command 
through his subordinate unit com- 
manders. The validity of this doctrine 
has been established through centuries 
of military experience. When the doc- 
trine is not followed there is chaos, con- 
fusion, and a disintegration of the or- 
ganizational structure. 

As the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee observed in its Report No. 1765 of 
May 22, 1958: 

Elimination of this line of command and 
responsibility from the Secretary of Defense 
to the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments would mean, for all practical pur- 
poses, the commingling of the operations of 
all departments and services within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense which 
would become a huge overcentralized, and 
ee tile i administrative conglomera- 

On. 


The chain of command prescribed in 
the committee bill pinpoints responsibil- 
ity and clarifies beyond argument the 
civilian line of command within the De- 
partment of Defense. It in no way im- 
pinges upon the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense over his department, nor 
does it hamper in any way his and the 
President’s direct control over unified 
and specified commands. 

The administration would delete the 
prescription that the Secretary of De- 
fense exercise his direction, authority, 
and control over the military depart- 
ments through the respective Secretaries 
of those departments. Yet, spokesmen 
for the administration have affirmed 
and reaffirmed their intentions to pre- 
serve the integrity of the departments 
and their military services. The ad- 
ministration representatives have said 
merger is not planned nor would it be 
desirable. They have declared that de- 
centralization is essential and that the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
must be responsible for their depart- 
ments. It is impossible to reconcile 
such objections to this provision with 
the repeatedly expressed statements of 
administration intentions. 

II. ROLES AND MISSIONS 


The proposal of the President, with 
regard to certain aspects of the author- 
ity sought for the Secretary of Defense, 
would transfer a constitutional power 
exclusively legislative in nature to an 
appointed officer in the executive branch 
of the Government. The administra- 
tion bill would permit the Secretary of 
Defense to transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate any function, including 
combatant functions, by simply notify- 
ing the Armed Services Committees 30 
days before the change was to take 
effect. 

If Congress were to thwart such a 
move, it would be necessary to pass a 
law prohibiting such action by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Since the Secretary’s 
proposal would undoubtedly have Presi- 
dential approval prior to its submission, 
then it could be expected that the Presi- 
dent would veto such legislative action. 
Consequently it would be necessary for 
Congress to muster the necessary votes 
to override a veto in order to protect a 
statute on this subject. 

H. R. 12541, the product of the House 
Armed Services Committee hearings and 
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deliberations, would make some changes 
in this procedure. Under this bill, if a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
to object to the transfer of a function 
from one service to another, the matter 
would be brought to the attention of the 
Congress. If, within 60 session days, 
Congress were to pass a concurrent reso- 
lution in opposition to such a proposed 
plan, the action could not be taken. 
Thus, the difference between the two bills 
is that under the House version a ma- 
jority of the Congress could thwart the 
nullification of a law by the Secretary of 
Defense, while under the President’s pro- 
posal it would take two-thirds of each 
body of the Congress to prevent such 
action. 

The President has taken violent ex- 
ception to the provisions of H. R. 12541 on 
the basis that the language would vest 
“astonishing authority in one military 
man,” would be an impediment to prog- 
ress, subordinate civilian judgment, 
and repudiate flexibility of combat func- 
tions. 

These objections of the President are 
indeed surprising when examined in con- 
text with the subject. For example, his 
first objection is that the House bill 
would vest too much authority in one 
military man. It is apparent that he re- 
fers to the ability of one member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to bring the issue of 
the transfer of a combatant function 
from one service to another before the 
Congress. The fact that this is merely 
a statutory vehicle for presenting to Con- 
gress basic issues of military policy, 
which are properly the concern of Con- 
gress, escapes the President as does the 
more important fact that his bill would 
in truth vest even more astonishing au- 
thority in one man, the Secretary of De- 
fense. This authority in the Secretary 
of Defense is indeed extraordinary be- 
cause it is contrary to the explicit provi- 
sions of the Constitution and violates the 
fundamental philosophy upon which our 
Government is formed. The Constitu- 
tion gives certain responsibilities with 
regard to our military forces to the Con- 
gress. They include the responsibility of 
providing for the common defense, of 
providing and maintaining a Navy and 
raising and supporting armies. In ad- 
dition Congress has the exclusive legisla- 
tive power. To deliver to the Secretary 
of Defense the responsibility for pre- 
scribing the broad and general roles and 
missions of our armed services would be 
in violation of each of these constitu- 
tional provisions. 

The President’s contention that it sub- 
ordinates civilian judgment, authority, 
and responsibility and is an endorse- 
ment of the concept of military supe- 
riority over civilian authority is equally 
difficult to understand. To say that the 
fact that Congress would have a rea- 
sonable opportunity to act in prevention 
of the repudiation of a law by the Sec- 
retary of Defense constitutes in any way 
a derogation of civilian judgment or au- 
thority is almost beyond belief. The fact 
that the House bill would in some meas- 
ure prevent the repeal of a law by uni- 
lateral executive fiat should leave no 
doubt that civilian authority is strength- 
ened. It is not certain how much mili- 
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tary thought would be behind such a 
Pentagon plan but it is reasonably cer- 
tain that very little military thought 
would be involved in the legislative ac- 
tion required to review such a proposal 
under the House bill. 

The National Security Act sets forth 
in broad terms the general functions of 
each of the services. The President and 
the Secretary of Defense have the au- 
thority, and have frequently exercised it, 
to assign the details of these combatant 
functions. There is no evidence that this 
system has failed to meet the require- 
ments of flexibility. Congress has indi- 
cated its willingness by repeated action 
to change or add to the National Secu- 
rity Act. If developments indicate that 
changes are required then the Execu- 
tive, acting under the Constitution, 
should present such recommendations to 
the Congress. Now it might be said that 
this would not provide a system with 
sufficient speed. There is no reason to 
draw this conclusion because certainly 
if the matter were presented in its 
proper picture the Congress could and 
would act at least within the 30-day pe- 
riod which the President’s bill sets forth. 
The important difference is that this 
would be compliance with our constitu- 
tional legislative process while the plan 
of the President would be in direct vio- 
lation of this procedure. 

It has been said that so long as Con- 
gress has the purse strings it need not 
worry about its ability to discharge its 
constitutional responsibilities with re- 
gard to the armed services. An exam- 
ination of recent history discloses imme- 
diately the fallacy of this proposition. 
There are many instances whereby the 
will and intent of Congress, expressed by 
way of appropriations for particular 
purposes, has been denied by executive 
action. Congress may appropriate 
whatever it desires but unless the Execu- 
tive will expend that money for those 
purposes the legislative action has little 
effect. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that in 1950 Congress added an 
additional amount of money to the re- 
quest of the Defense Department in the 
appropriation bill to allow for a 70- 
group Air Force. Under a Democratic 
administration those extra funds, above 
the 48-group Air Force, were impounded 
and not used, 

Under the present administration, 3 
years ago the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, SyMIncToN] offered, and the Con- 
gress approved, an amendment to allow 
the Marines $40 million in addition to 
the budget allowance so that the Ma- 
rines could be kept at the statutory floor 
of 3 combat-size divisions and 3 air 
wings. Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defense, did not use that money, and 
tried to divert it to other purposes than 
those intended by the Congress. The 
result was that, due to the action of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL], chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, those funds were 
returned to the Treasury. 

This year, of the $33,200,000 which is 
supposed to be spent for facilities and 
equipment for the National Guard, 
something on the order of $10 million 
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has been spent, and the other $23,200,- 
000 has been impounded, or at least not 
used. 

Also, in the past week the House 
allowed an additional sum of money to 
keep the Army at 900,000 men, rather 
than the 875,000 men proposed by the 
administration. 

I quote from this week’s Newsweek, 
dated June 16, 1958. This information 
has been carried in the press. This is a 
quotation relative to the action concern- 
ing the will of the Congress, and what 
may happen to that intent generally 
when the Executive takes over control: 

Undaunted by the House action, Secretary 
of Defense Neil McElroy carried the admin- 
istration’s fight for its original plan to the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. He 
told the Senators frankly that the Defense 
Department doesn’t intend to spend the 
extra $99 million voted to provide the 30,000 
extra soldiers. Nor does it, he said, intend 
to spend $45 million voted for 25,000 addi- 
tional marines, $82 million to restore a 10 
percent cut in the National Guard and Re- 
serve, and more than $683 million for 4 
Polaris-missile submarines over 5 already 
planned. 


If Congress is to perform its duties 
and live up to its constitutional respon- 
sibilities, control of the general missions 
and functions of the several services must 
be retained. 

III. LEGALIZED INSUBORDINATION 


The National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, now provides in section 202 (e) 
(6) as follows: 

No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on 
his own initiative, after first so informing 
the Secretary of Defense, any recommenda- 
tion relating to the Department of Defense 
that he may deem proper. 


The bill which received the unanimous 
approval of the House Armed Services 
Committee (H. R. 12541), retains this 
provision. 

President Eisenhower has declared 
that this section encourages and sanc- 
tions insubordination. He has labeled it 
“legalized insubordination.” 

The President’s objection to this pro- 
vision apparently rests upon the feeling 
that it legalizes an implied threat from 
any Secretary or service chief who dis- 
likes a decision made by the Secretary of 
Defense; and that it is in derogation of 
the President’s position as Commander 
in Chief. 

There was no evidence presented to 
the committee to indicate that this pro- 
vision of law had caused any difficulty 
in the past. In fact, there is no evidence 
that it has ever been used. 

The administration’s strong opposi- 
tion to this feature of the committee’s 
bill is very strange in light of the fact 
that since 1948 a Federal statute has 
prohibited the restriction of any member 
of an armed force in communicating 
with a Member of Congress, unless the 
communication is unlawful or violates a 
regulation necessary to the Security of 
the United States—title 10, United States 
Code, section 1034. 

This provision has been the law of the 
land through the administrations of two 
Presidents. President Truman did not 
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deem it necessary to recommend the re- 
peal of either this provision or the one in 
the National Security Act. Apparently 
they did not constitute an onerous bur- 
den to his administration. Section 202 
(c) (6) was in the National Security Act 
in 1953 when President Eisenhower 
adopted Reorganization Plan 6 and re- 
organized the Defense Department. No 
mention of it was made at that time. 
Apparently it did not constitute sand in 
the gearbox during his first term, for 
it has never been mentioned until now. 
No complaints have been lodged against 
this feature of the National Security Act 
until this time. One would think by now 
both the restriction in the National Se- 
curity Act and the broader protection for 
all members of the Armed Forces in title 
10 would have become festering sores to 
the orderly administration of the De- 
fense Department. If the National Se- 
curity Act provision is to be repealed why 
should not title 10, United States Code, 
section 1034, also be repealed? 

Repeal of the provision guaranteeing 
the right of Secretaries of the military 
departments and the chiefs of services 
to come to Congress with their recom- 
mendations would present an anomalous 
situation indeed. The service chiefs, as 
members of the Armed Forces, would still 
enjoy the protection afforded by section 
1034, title 10, United States Code, while 
the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments would be unprotected, for they are 
civilians, 

It is passing strange that the adminis- 
tration should develop strong feelings 
about this provision at the same time 
that the public information and Congres- 
sional liaison activities of the military 
departments are being consolidated and 
centralized in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. While it may be pure coinci- 
dence, it encourages doubt and suspicion 
as to the aims of the administration. 

It is likewise worthy of note that the 
administration’s desire for repeal of this 
provision in the National Security Act 
reflects a lack of understanding of the 
constitutional powers and responsibilities 
of Congress in the field of military affairs 
and the Armed Forces. The President 
is Commander in Chief and has all of 
the awesome power of command that 
such a title implies; but the Constitution 
also places what appear to be larger and 
more varied responsibilities for military 
affairs upon the Congress. The officers 
of the Armed Forces and the Secretaries 
of the military departments take an oath 
to support and defend the Constitution. 
Thus, they are placed in an extremely 
difficult moral position if they do not 
have the right to go to Congress after 
. so informing the Secretary of De- 

ense. 

Mr. President, this concludes my state- 
ment on the three points in the House 
committee’s bill with which the Presi- 
dent expressed strong displeasure, I 
would also like to call to the attention of 
the Senate some recommendations which 
I made earlier this year in a series of 
speeches on the Defense Department, 
At that time I summarized the high- 
lights of my remarks on the Defense De- 
partment Establishment as follows: 

First. The power of Congress to pre- 
scribe roles and missions for tħe Armed 
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Forces must remain with the Congress 
and not be transferred to the Executive. 

Second. The collective judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is a superior mecha- 
nism than would be the creation of a 
single Chief of Staff or principal military 
advisory to the President. 

Third. The number of Assistant Secre- 
taries, their assistants, commissions and 
committees in the Pentagon should be 
reduced drastically and the civilian bu- 
reaucracy in the Department of Defense 
should be overhauled. 

Fourth. The Cordiner report or some- 
thing approximating it should be 
adopted. 

Fifth. The minimum I. Q.’s of all en- 
listees and inductees should be raised to 
amore realistic standard. 

Sixth. If the Cordiner report, or 
something similar to it, is adopted, the 
draft should be abolished. 

It is to be noted that of those six rec- 
ommendations, recommendation No. 4, 
having to do with the Cordiner report, 
has been adopted. I should like to urge 
the Senate to give serious consideration 
to the remaining proposals for strength- 
ening the Department of Defense and for 
bringing about a reorganization within it 
to the end that greater efficiency, better 
management, and a more realistic recog- 
nition of what needs to be done will be 
the result. 

I would think, Mr. President, that it 
would be advisable for the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to call before it, in 
its consideration of the House measure, 
such recognized experts on the subject as 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, Hanson Baldwin, 
former Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, Adm. Robert Carney, Gen. Clif- 
ton B. Cates, former Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and others who, on the 
basis of their expert knowledge, should 
be of great assistance to the committee 
in arriving at a reasonable, sound and 
constitutional conclusion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include with my remarks two 
news analyses by Hanson W. Baldwin, of 
the New York Times, entitled “Pentagon 
Reorganization” and “Revised Pentagon 
Bill.” 

Mr. President, one of the most vital 
speches relative to the reorganization of 
the Department of Defense was given on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
on June 5, 1958, by the Honorable PAUL 
Kınay, one of the real Congressional au- 
thorities on defense matters. I ask 
unanimous consent that this speech by 
Mr. KHpax be inserted at this point in 
the Recorp, and I would most strongly 
urge my colleagues to read it with great 
care. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point various articles published in 
the New York Times, and the text of a 
speech on the subject of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense, de- 
livered on the floor of the House on June 
5 by Representative PAUL J. KILDAY, an 
outstanding Congressional authority on 
defense matters. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 21, 1958] 


PRESIDENT AND PENTAGON: REORGANIZATION 
Faces FIGHT IN CONGRESS AS TENDING TO 
PARTY-LINE CENTRALIZATION 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


WASHINGTON, April 20—aAfter 13 substan- 
tial revisions or reorganizations in the last 
9 years, the Pentagon starts on a stormy road 
this week toward still another change. 

On Tuesday the House Armed Services 
Committee commences 4 to 6 weeks of hear- 
ings on the President’s request for some 
sweeping legislative changes in military or- 
ganization. The chairman of the committee, 
Representative Cart VIınson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, already has expressed in a fighting 
speech fundamental objections to many of 
the White House proposals. 

Uncle Cart, the 74-year-old dean of the 
military experts in the House of Representa- 
tives, plans a line-by-line survey of the pro- 
visions in the requested legislation. Wit- 
nesses will testify under oath. 

All of the top-ranking civilian and military 
leaders of the Armed Forces and many of the 
lesser lights will be called upon to explain, 
support, justify, or object to the latest ad- 
ministration proposals. For some it may be 
a painful experience, similar to the Spanish 
bullfighter’s moment of truth, when he 
stands, sword in hand, before the horns of 
the charging bull. 


PRESIDENT ASSERTS ACCORD 


For the President’s statement to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors last 
week that “the convictions of senior civil 
and military leaders in all parts of the De- 
fense Department closely parallel my own” 
is not supported by even a casual survey 
of the Pentagon. 

There are profound misgivings—chiefly in 
the Navy, but also among some in the Army 
and Air Force—about certain aspects of the 
President’s plan. Some of the witnesses, 
therefore, will be torn between loyalties. As 
military men they owe support to their Com- 
mander in Chief, the President, but they are 
also responsible to Congress, charged with 
the constitutional duty of raising and main- 
taining the Armed Forces. 

The House hearings will probably be fol- 
lowed by similar, shorter hearings in the 
Senate; it is certain, therefore, that weeks 
or months will elapse before the President’s 
plan comes to a vote. 


PLAN AROUSES QUERIES 


What the ultimate fate of the President's 
plan will be it is premature to judge. But 
the legislation that has been presented to 
Congress and the President’s companion 
message already have aroused many com- 
ments and queries. 

In the first place, the President's posi- 
tion—and his status as an expert on military 
organization—have been weakened by several 
factors. One question being asked in Wash- 
ington is this: 

Why, if things are as bad in the Pentagon 
as the President implies, did the White House 
wait to ask for such sweeping changes as 
are now proposed? 

President Eisenhower has been in the 
White House for 5 years; why, some are ask- 
ing, did he wait until he had less than 3 
more years to serve before discovering such 
major faults? 

The President, moreover, has reversed him- 
self completely on the issue between 1953 
and 1958. In 1953, when the President sent 
his Pentagon Reorganization Plan No. 6 to 
Congress, he outlined the desirable channel 
of responsibility and authority to a unified 
command as this: 

From the President to the Secretary of 
Defense to an executive agency—the desig- 
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nated “civilian Secretary of a military de- 
partment.” 

This chain of command, the President then 
said, would strengthen civilian control and 
would make it always possible to deal 
promptly with emergency or wartime condi- 
tions, 

PROPOSES A REVERSAL 


Today, the President in his message to 
Congress and his legislative suggestions, pro- 
poses elimination of the system he himself 
established in 1953. He now finds this sys- 
tem cumbersome and unreliable in time of 
peace and not usable in time of war. 

More important, perhaps than this re- 
versal are the omissions and the potential 
dangers of some of the proposals. 

The omissions in the President’s message 
and proposed reorganization are striking. 
The plan is narrowly limited to the Penta- 
gon, and what is alleged to be wasteful inter- 
service rivalry is held responsible for most 
of the Nation's military ills. 

There is no acknowledgment of the pro- 
found influence in military policy and budg- 
etary formulation of the While House, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the National Security 
Council, and other agencies of Government. 

Military policy is not, and cannot be, 
made in the Pentagon. Yet there is no recog- 
nition in the proposal of the need not only 
for less civilian bureaucracy in the Pentagon 
but also for improved civilian-military rela- 
tionships between the Pentagon and outside 
agencies and for a speedup outside the Pen- 
tagon in policy formulation and decision- 
making. 

TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 

The dangers of the proposed legislation 
are several. It reinforces powerfully the 
trend toward centralization in the Pentagon. 
It concentrates still more authority in one 
civilian—the Secretary of Defense—and one 
military man—the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

It would seem difficult to achieve much 
administrative efficiency if all the power now 
proposed is concentrated at Defense Depart- 
ment level unless the individual service de- 
partments are eliminated. And this is an 
objective the President disavows. 

More important is the specter not of a 
man on horseback but of required military 
conformity to a military party line. The 
proposed system would not necessarily lead 
to this end. But it would certainly tend to- 
ward it, all the more since the President is 
known to have demanded unified opinions 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


[From the New York Times of June 9, 1958] 


RANDOM NOTES IN WASHINGTON: House Mar Is 
OUT FOR PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON, June 8.—President Eisen- 
hower goes to the mat with the House Armed 
Services Committee this week to win critical 
changes in the Pentagon reorganization bill. 
When he does, his champions are going to 
have some embarrassing questions to answer 
on the House floor. 

The first is: 

When did the President discover that a 
clause permitting individual services to 
bring complaints and recommendations to 
Congress would create legalized insubordi- 
nation? 

When Neil H. McElroy, the Secretary of 
Defense, discussed this provision before the 
committee, he characterized it as a minor 
right, which had never been used and with 
which he had no real quarrel. 

The second question: 

If the President really believes the bill is as 
offensive as he suggested 10 days ago, why 
did he not speak out while it was being 
written? 

It is now known that the bill was not writ- 
ten in secret by the committee. In fact, a 
member of the White House staff partici- 
pated in the drafting and acted as liaison 
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man between White House, committee, and 
Pentagon to set up an agreeable compromise. 
When it was finished after three drafts, the 
White House gave the committee the impres- 
sion that it was reasonably satisfied. 

Embattled committee members will try to 
exploit these inconsistencies in the White 
House performance record to blunt the 
President’s attack. 


[From the New York Times] 


PENTAGON REORGANIZATION: PRESIDENT'S Ar- 
TACK ON HOUSE VERSION RAISES QUESTION 
OF POLITICAL MOTIVES 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

President Eisenhower fired a broadside last 
week against the House Armed Seryices Com- 
mittee’s version of the Pentagon Reorganiza- 
tion Act, 

The White House, in words as unusual as 
they were sharp, objected specifically to three 
provisions of the bill that directly conflict 
with the administration’s reorganization 
proposals. The President’s message raises 
two issues—the substantive one of the con- 
troverial provisions, and the political one of 
why the White House, after blowing hot and 
cold on the reorganization program, has now 
emphasized it so greatly. 

In no other single instance in recent years 
has the President brought so much pressure 
to bear as he has in the case of his Pentagon 
reorganization plan. Congressmen, even in 
Chairman Cari Vrinson’s House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, have said the “heat is on,” 
and one observer declared it was as “intense 
as a blow torch.” 


HEARINGS CUT SHORT 


The committee’s hearings, originally 
planned to continue for a far longer period, 
were cut short because of White House pres- 
sure. The President's legislative assistants 
have buttonholed individual Representatives 
and Senators; the President has written let- 
ters to business acquaintances and has mus- 
tered the support of chambers of commerce 
and many private organizations. 

Last week his comments—obviously pre- 
pared by another pen—were brusque and in- 
tended to appeal for political support rather 
than to analyze the substantive issues. 

In January at the beginning of this ses- 
sion of Congress, most Washington observers 
felt that Pentagon reorganization was not a 
popular or important political issue. But the 
President has obviously—after considerable 
initial hesitation—determined to make it so. 

Part of the reason for this is clear. There 
was considerable, though perhaps tempo- 
rary, impairment of the administration's 
prestige last fall when the Russians won the 
first lap of the race into space with the 
launching of their sputniks. 


BLAME-LAYING SEEN 


Some administration leaders felt this was 
a blow that must be repaired. Apparently 
they thought interservice rivalries rather 
than basic administration policy errors could 
be made to bear the responsibility. 

And if the President, in the past accused 
of weak leadership, would lead a fight—in a 
feld of his own specialty—for military re- 
organization, the issue of the Pentagon blue- 
print could become an important political 
issue, and perhaps an administration asset, 
rather than merely a narrow technical prob- 
lem. 

In any case the strength of the rather 
astonishing language used in the President’s 
statement last week makes it clear that the 
appeal is now pitched in terms certain to be 
judged political by Congress, rather than 
confined to the more narrow but more accu- 
rate frame of technical efficiency. 

The message also underlines reports that 
the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
Neil H. McElroy, do not clearly see eye to 
eye. The President even suggested that lan- 
guage employed in the House committee's 
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version of the reorganization bill was “best 
described as legalized insubordination,” and 
that Congress “hopes for disobedience and 
interservice rivalries.” 


ATTACK CALLED UNFAIR 


Such generalized, unfair and extreme lan- 
guage may shift the focus of public attention 
from the Soviet lead in sputniks and long- 
range missiles to service whipping boys and 
to a White House battle with an apparently 
recalcitrant and backward Congress. 

But to many Congressmen, such as Chair- 
man Viso and the House Republican 
whip, Representative LESLIE C. ARENDS, of 
Illinois, who sincerely believe in the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of Congress in rela- 
tion to the Armed Forces and who are dedi- 
cated to the good of the services and the 
country such language is scarcely calculated 
to win friends and influence people. 

Despite the political overtones, the sub- 
stantive issue of the changes in language 
that the President demanded should be 
closely examined. 


[From the New York Times] 


REVISED PENTAGON BILL: PRESIDENT’S OBJEC- 
TIONS ARE REBUTTED—ADVERSE EFFECT ON 
EFFICIENCY DOUBTED 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The President’s sharp statement last week 
on the defense reorganization bill under- 
scores once again the fears of many ob- 
servers who believe that the administration’s 
intent goes far beyond the stated purposes 
of the bill, 

The President objected to three specific 

clauses of the version of the bill approved 
by the House Armed Services Committee. 
His first objection was to a provision that 
the overriding direction, authority and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense should be 
exercised through the respective Secretaries 
of the three military departments. The 
White House asked deletion of this last 
phrase, objecting to it as a legalized bottle- 
neck, which would block normal staff proc- 
esses. 
The House committee report specifically 
pointed out, however, that if the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense were not exer- 
cised through the service Secretaries, the 
command line will be ambiguous, inefficient, 
and untenable. 


COMMITTEE REPORT QUOTED 


“It is difficult,” the committee report said, 
“to fully comprehend the President’s ob- 
jections to the words, ‘exercised through the 

ive Secretaries of such departments.’ 
If it is intended that the military Secretaries 
are to be responsible for their military or- 
ganizations, it is necessary that this lan- 
guage remain in the proposed legislation. 

“On the other hand, if it is intended that 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense on their 
own initiative shall have the power and 
authority to issue orders to the military 
departments, then there is no necessity for 
military Seeretaries (of the individual serv- 
ices). The issue appears to be crystal 
clear—either there will be three military 
Secretaries operating under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense and responsible for their military 
departments, or there should no longer be 
three military Secretaries responsible for 
these military departments. 

“The separate identity of the services and 
the decentralization of the military depart- 
ments would become a myth—inviting, al- 
most demanding, complete merger, or the 
unacceptable creation of a fourth operating 
department. 

“The Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments are subordinate and directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of Defense. It is sim- 
ply sound organizational procedure for the 
Secretary of Defense to exercise his superior 
authority, direction, and control through the 
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Secretaries of the military departments. If 
such a procedure were not followed, the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments would be 
bypassed, isolating them from the activities 
of their departments, with the result that 
administrative confusion would be assured.” 


CLASH IN AUTHORITY 


The President's second objection was to the 
method by which major combatant functions 
of the services could be transferred or abol- 
ished, He described the procedure which, 
under the terms of the legislation, requires 
the tacit approval of Congress, as an en- 
dorsement of duplication and stand-pattism 
in defense and of the concept of military 
superiority over civilian authority. 

But the real issue here which was not 
referred to by the President has nothing to 
do with these questions. The fundamental 
issue is the power of Congress to define the 
roles and missions of the services; the clash 
is between executive and legislative author- 
ity. The House committee report noted that 
“Congress must exercise its constitutional re- 
sponsibility in this particular area.” 

The third Presidential objection to the 
House legislation was to a provision that 
would permit any Secretary of a military de- 
partment or member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to present his views to Congress. The 
President described this in extravagant terms 
as “legalized insubordination.” The clause 
exists in present law but probably has never 
been invoked. Neither its abolition nor its 
retention would have any real effect on the 
administration of the Pentagon, but again 
the issue is squarely one of Congressional 
versus Executive power. 

Thus, aside from the political implications, 
the issues in the Pentagon reorganization 
conflict really have little to do with more 
effective administration of the services. The 
possible intent of this administration and 
the broad permissive powers given future 
administrations, if the language the Presi- 
dent desires is approved, have obviously 
worried the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. 

This committee is determined to insist 
on its constitutional duty of providing “for 
the common defense.” 


— 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 5, 
1958] 
REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
KI par] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Speaker, I have taken this 
time for the purpose of discussing the pend- 
ing bill for the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I am sure you all realize 
that there has been a good deal said with 
reference to the President's plan, with great 
agitation to accept it as submitted by the 
President, 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is the first occasion upon which anyone has 
taken the floor of the House to explain the 
issues which are involved in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense or the 
provisions of the bill which has been re- 
ported, or the subsequent objections which 
have been made to the bill from the White 
House. 

When this matter first came to the House, I 
was discussing it with one of the prominent 
newspaper correspondents here on the Hill, 
and after we had gone over it for a consid- 
erable period of time he asked me if I really 
thought that a serious constitutional ques- 
tion was involved in this proposal. I as- 
sured him that I did believe that it involved 
a very serious constitutional question. We 
discussed that question, Thereafter he said 
to me: 

“Well, do you believe that you are going to 
be able to get the people to listen to you on 
a constitutional question which, after all, 
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are faced with the all-out proposal by the 
President?” 

I was forced to admit to him that he was 
probably correct, that it would be very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to attract a great 
deal of attention, by the public at any rate, 
to a question involving the construction of 
our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure you that it made me 
feel rather badly to be forced to make that 
admission, although I am afraid that it is 
substantially true. Ido not believe it will be 
true in the Congress of the United States 
when the opportunity has been had to dis- 
cuss the entire question and those things 
which are involved. 

I realize that in this day and time a great 

many people want to talk about their rights, 
their privileges, their powers, and their pre- 
rogatives. In connection with this bill, I am 
going to talk about Congressional responsi- 
bilities and obligations and the duties which 
confront us in connection with this matter. 
I believe I can point out to you that there 
is a specific duty upon the Congress of the 
United States which you and I cannot fail to 
discharge. It is one that we cannot avoid. 
- When we come to a discussion of consti- 
tutional provisions, in order that we may 
understand them thoroughly, I think it is 
necessary for us to review again some of 
those things which were said in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. You will recall that 
in that Declaration there were a number of 
reasons set out why the Continental Con- 
gress thought that a separation from the 
mother country was desirable and necessary. 
And we all probably remember from our high 
school civics that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny and we have probably 
gone on thinking, perhaps, that was one of 
the principal causes of the American Revo- 
lution, as set out in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. But when we go to the instru- 
ment itself we find that taxation was men- 
tioned one time and one time only. And 
it only said “for imposing taxes on us with- 
out our consent.” In all there was a total of 
27 reasons set out as the causes of the Ameri- 
ican Revolution—27 in all. And of those 27— 
note this—11 of the 27 had to do with in- 
terference of George III in the legislative 
process. Eleven of the 27 major causes are 
stated in the Declaration itself to be those 
things having to do with legislation within 
the colonies, interference with legislation, 
and interference with legislatures. 
. Of the remainder, five had to do with the 
military forces of Great Britain. Five of 
the causes set out in the Declaration of In- 
dependence were with reference to the per- 
-secution visited upon the people by the mili- 
tary. 

So that out of the 27, 11 had to do with 
legislation, 1 with taxation, and 5 with ref- 
erence to the military. 

When we come to the Constitution we must 
remember that it was written by a group of 
men who had been loyal subjects of Great 
Britain, men who had been loyal Englishmen, 
who were very well informed indeed on the 
English constitutional system, men who 
knew they were setting up a Government in 
which they intended to establish a new basic 
concept of government and very specifically 
to confirm, perhaps, those things which were 
acceptable and with which they agreed but 
to change those things with which they did 
not agree. So we go to the document itself, 
and we find the very first article, the very 
first section, to be: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” 

Then we find further in section 8 of arti- 
cle I: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
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defense and general welfare of the United 
States.” 
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make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
not a prolix instrument. It contains no un- 
necessary language. It contains no repeti- 
tion. Every word placed in that document 
was placed there deliberately. It was placed 
there for a real, a true purpose, and for a 
very proper and a very important reason. 

Then, after having vested all this legisla- 
tive power, the power to pass all laws to carry 
this Constitution into execution, we find the 
further provision that Congress shall have 
the power— 

“To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years; 

“To provide and maintain a navy; 

“To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.” 

‘The Congress had already been given power 
for all legislation, to make all laws necessary 
to carry the Constitution into execution. 
Then why do we have a separate provision 
that Congress shall have power to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces? Surely the laws 
would be binding upon all persons in the 
land and naval forces as well as those not a 
part of the land and naval forces. So we will 
have to go back to see what the situation was 
in England at the time of the American 
Revolution to determine the reason for the 
inclusion of that particular language. 

We must remember that those members 
of the Constitutional Convention who were 
lawyers had learned their law primarily from 
Blackstone's Commentaries. It is not nec- 
essary for me to point out to those of the 
membership here who are lawyers the stand- 
ing of Blackstone’s Commentaries. But for 
others may I read to you from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, to make unnecessary a 
technical discussion of the standing of 
Blackstone: 

“But the fame of Blackstone is greater in 
the United States than it is in his native 
land, and bids fair to continue to be, and 
justly so. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and indeed before, the Commen- 
tarles were the chief, and in many parts of 
the country almost the only, source of the 
knowledge of English law for the great com- 
monwealth of the West. A book which in 
the old country was and is a textbook became 
in the new an oracle of law, until as years 
went on the great students of the law in 
the United States began those deeper studies 
which have added such wonderful stores of 
learning and thought to legal literature.” 

So that when they met in the Constitu- 
tional Convention their concept of the Eng- 
lish Constitution was that derived from 
Blackstone. What had Blackstone said with 
reference to the powers involving the raising 
and regulating armies? I am reading from 
Blackstone's Commentaries, first volume, 

age 262: 

“In this capacity, therefore, of general of 
the kingdom, the King has the sole power 
of raising and regulating fleets and armies. 
Of the manner in which they are raised and 
regulated I shall speak more when I come 
to consider the military state. We are now 
only to consider the prerogative of enlisting 
and of governing them, which, indeed, was 
disputed and claimed, contrary to all reason 
and precedent, by the Long Parliament of 
King Charles I; but, upon the restoration 
of his son, was solemnly declared by statute 


(13 Car. II, c. 6) to be in the King alone; 


for that the sole supreme government and 
command of the militia within all His Maj- 
esty’s realms and dominions, and of all 
forces by sea and land, and of all forts and 
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places of strength, ever was and is the un- 
doubted right of His Majesty, and his royal 
predecessors, kings and queens of England, 
and that both or either house of Parliament 
can not, nor ought to, pretend to the same.” 

That was the situation which had existed 
in the mother country, and as history shows, 
this was the struggle which had gone on 
for generations and centuries with regard to 
the power of the King, as the chief executive 
of the state, to control the military; or 
whether the Parliament had that power, and 
in that instance the Parliament lost. It was 
the law and constitution of England at the 
time of our Revolution, that that power 
resided in the King. So when our Founding 
Fathers came to writing the Constitution 
they made clear that that power did not 
reside in the Executive; I repeat, they made 
positive that that power did not reside in the 
Executive. By this instrument it was ex- 
pressly and very deliberately transferred 
from the executive branch of government to 
the legislative branch of government. This 
has been the consistent holding of consti- 
tutional authorities in the United States. 

I would like to discuss that point a little 
further: In Story’s Commentaries on the 
Constitution—Cooley edition, section 1187— 
I read this: 

“Our notions, indeed, of the dangers of 
standing armies, in time of peace, are de- 
rived in a great measure from the prin- 
ciples and examples of our English ancestors. 
In England, the king possessed the power of 
raising armies in the time of peace according 
to his own good pleasure. And this preroga- 
tive was justly esteemed dangerous to the 
public liberties. Upon the revolution of 1688, 
Parliament wisely insisted upon a bill of 
rights, which should furnish an adequate 
security for the future. But how was this 
done? Not by prohibiting standing armies 
altogether in time of peace; but (as has been 
already seen) by prohibiting them without 
the consent of Parliament. This is the very 
proposition contained in the Constitution; 
for Congress can alone raise armies; and may 
put them down, whenever they choose.” 

I suppose that the most carefully anno- 
tated work on the Constitution of the 
United States, and as reliable as any in ex- 
istence happens to belong to the Congress 
itself. This is the annotated Constitution 
of the United States, prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. It includes practically every case 
heard by the Supreme Court construing the 
Constitution. A footnote annotation, which 
is not accredited to any case, but is taken 
from the annotated work, succinctly and 
properly cites the Constitution: 

“The clauses of the Constitution which 
give Congress authority ‘to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy’ 
and so forth, were not inserted for the pur- 
pose of endowing the National Government 
with power to do these things, but rather to 
designate the department of Government 
which should exercise such powers. More- 
over, they permit Congress to take meas- 
ures essential to the national defense in time 
of peace as well as during a period of actual 
conflict. That these provisions grew out 
of the conviction that the Executive should 
be deprived of the sole power of raising 
and regulating fleets and armies which 
Blackstone attributed to the King under the 
British Constitution, was emphasized by 
Story in his Commentaries.” 

Who presided over that Constitutional 
Convention, where the power to raise 
armies and provide rules for their govern- 
ing were written? The greatest soldier of 
his day, George Washington, destined to be 
the first President of his country. He knew 
more about the difficulty of handling an 


army under the parliamentary system, of 


course, than anyone before or since, because 
he fought and won the American Revolution 
under the Continental Congress. 
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But, still, in that document, which was 
written by a convention of which George 
W. m was President, we find a very 
positive statement being inserted in the Con- 
stitution concerning the obligation and duty 
of the Congress to raise and support armies 
and provide for the rules and regulations 
of the land and naval forces. The Consti- 
tution does not say that if perhaps the time 
shall come when there is one who is thor- 
oughly capable of doing this or may be re- 
garded as more capable than others shall 
occupy the Presidency, that then he shall 
have that power. It does not say that. And 
we are not faced with a proposition as to 
who may do it better; we have here a posi- 
tive rule of the Constitution which places 
this obligation on us. We cannot avoid it 
no matter how much we might wish we could, 
no matter how much we might wish the 
responsibility were not ours. It is ours, it 
is here, and it must be met. It cannot be 
avoided. 

I would like to give you another little ex- 
ample of why this is true. Take the power 
of the President in foreign affairs and for- 
eign relations, where he has wide powers, 
almost exclusive powers, in his power to make 
treaties by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. What was the situation im- 
mediately prior to the American Revolution 
in the mother country? And again Black- 
stone has said, and this is the basic law upon 
which that constitutional proposition was 
founded: 

“II. It is also the King’s prerogative to 
make treaties, leagues, and alliances with 
foreign states and princes; for it is by the 
law of nations essential to the goodness of a 
league, that it be made by the sovereign 
power, and then it is binding upon the whole 
community; and in England the sovereign 
power, quo ad hoc, is vested in the person of 
the King. Whatever contracts, therefore, he 
engages in, no other power in the kingdom 
can legally delay, resist, or annul; and let, 
lest this plenitude of authority should be 
abused to the detriment of the public, the 
Constitution (as was hinted before) hath 
here interposed a check, by the means of 
parliamentary impeachment, for the punish- 
ment of such ministers as from) criminal 
motives advise or conclude any treaty which 
shall afterward be judged to derogate from 
the honor and interest of the nation.” (1 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, 256 (Wendell 
edition, 1875) .) 

So that there was that great power existing 
at that time. But the Constitutional Con- 
vention did not want to take all that power 
away from the President, so they permitted it 
to reside there. It did not provide anything 
about who shall negotiate. In fact, in this 
field only the President can speak, and only 
the President can listen, because that was 
the rule that existed in the mother country 
at the time of the American Revolution. It 
was not changed by the Constitution except 
the proposition regarding delay, resist, or an- 
nul, because there it provided by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, two- 
thirds concurring, treaties may be ratified. 

Let us see what the courts have said more 
recently on this subject. As a matter of fact 
in 1936 in the case of the United States v. the 
Curtiss Wright Export Corporation (299 U. S. 
304-316), Justice Sutherland, speaking for 
the Court, said: 

“As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies acting as a unit, 
the powers of external sovereignty passed 
from the Crown not to the Colonies severally, 
but to the Colonies in their collective and 
corporate capacity as the United States of 
America. Even before the Declaration, the 
Colonies were a unit in foreign affairs, act- 
ing through a common agency; namely, the 
Continental Congress, composed of delegates 
from the Thirteen Colonies. That agency 
exercised the powers of war and peace, raised 
an army, created a navy, and finally adopted 
the Declaration of Independence.” 
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After other language, Justice Sutherland 


proceeds: 

“It results that the investment of the Fed- 
erl Government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the afirma- 
tive grants of the Constitution. 

“The powers to declare and wage war, to 
conclude peace, to make treaties, to main- 
tain diplomatic relations with other sover- 
eignties, if they had never been mentioned 
in the Constitution, would have vested in 
the Federal Government as necessary con- 
comitante of nationality.” 

That would have been true also of the 
power to raise and support armies and to 
provide a navy and to provide rules for the 
governing of the land and naval forces. So, 
we have here a matter that, by the Constitu- 
tion, has been committed to our care and a 
duty and an obligation which we here must 
discharge. 

Of course, the President is the Commander 
in Chief, under the very same Constitution 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States. The President has the absolute right 
to make recommendations to Congress for 
legislation on any subject and to have those 
recommendations considered and considered 
seriously. 

The President, in the discharge of the ab- 
solute right which he has, sent a message to 
the Congress asking that we pass legislation 
for the reorganization of the Department of 
Defense. Had it not been something com- 
mitted to our responsibility, it would not 
have been necessary for the President to 
send it here in the first place; but in recog- 
nition of the fact that we, and we alone, 
have this duty, the President sent it here. I 
believe you will probably remember the mes- 
sage from the President, which was read. It 
was a very fine message. Thereafter the Pres- 
ident sent us a bill which had been drafted 
downtown purportedly for the purpose of 
carrying out the message which he had sent 
us. But when you read carefully, as did our 
Committee on Armed Services, the Presi- 
dent’s message of what he desired and what 
he proposed to do and compared it with the 
bill that their staff had prepared and sent 
here, they bore no relation to each other. 

The bill which came here would have 
granted absolute power to those in the De- 
partment of Defense, not only to the Presi- 
dent but to those in the Department of De- 
fense, to organize it as they saw fit. It hap- 
pens that we have in the United States four 
separate services that have been established 
by law and long maintained. I do not take 
the position that because we have always had 
these separate services we must retain them 
for all time in the future, but I certainly do 
contend that, if they are to be abolished as 
separate services, it shall be in accordance 
with the wish, the desire, and the views of 
the American people as expressed through 
their Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. But under the bill that was 
sent to us and was heard by our committee, 
we find this: In answer to a question by me, 
Secretary McElroy stated that under the pro- 
posal they submitted it would be possible to 
transfer out of or remove from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army, the Navy, 
or the Air Force and the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy 
every single individual within that service, 
including the aide and orderly of the Chief 
of Staff himself. That was only an example 
of how far their bill went. 

Your committee held hearings for about 4 
weeks on that bill. We then rewrote the bill 
and we rewrote it totally, When we had fin- 
ished, we had what was generally regarded as 
being an excellent bill. When I say “gen- 
erally regarded” I expect to say by whom in 
Just a moment. We gave the President, in 
that bill, what he needed to have a combat- 
ready force with a sharp cutting edge to 
which reference was made on many occasions, 
because the testimony was to the effect that 
the heart and soul of their proposal is the 
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unified command. We provided for unified 
commands, giving the absolute right to the 
President to establish unified combat com- 
mands and to fix the military composition 
of these commands. When that is done, the 
Secretaries of the three services and the Chief 
of Staff must assign to that command the 
forces needed. Once these forces have been 
assigned they cannot be removed by anyone 
except under procedures established by the 
Secretary of Defense, and approved by the 
President. 

And we gave him much stronger authority 
than the clumsy way in which his staff had 
sent it to us. True, we did not grant the 
broad language which would have permitted 
action never intended to be used and power 
that was never intended to be exercised. 
True, we did not permit the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to secure a position of 
elevation so as to make him the superior of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Our provisions 
are adequate to keep the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a corporate body. And, as one of the 
Chiefs said in testimony before our com- 
mittee, “We are not the subordinates of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” And, 
that is the true concept of the organization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that it should 
be composed of the Chief of Staff of each of 
the services, men who have succeeded in at- 
taining the top main rung in their service, 
and that none of them is to be humiliated 
by being subordinate to another who for the 
time being may be acting as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Iam not going to attempt to go into all of 
the details of that bill. That will be done 
in the debate on the bill next week when it 
comes before us. 

But, I would like to point out—and in 
doing this I violate no confidence, because 
if you will go to the printed record of the 
hearings and to that part taken in executive 
session when this bill was reported, you will 
find printed there, ready for public distribu- 
tion, how this bill was written. And, it was 
not written in secret from the President. 
Those hearings show that a member of his 
staff participated with some members of the 
Committee on Armed Services and members 
of the staff of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; and that a member of the White House 
staff acted as liaison between the committee 
and its staff and the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. This appears in the hear- 
ings. I am violating no confidence that this 
bill had gone through two other printings 
and that the one that was then before the 
committee was the third printing, the third 
confidential committee print through which 
the proposal had gone. And, when we met 
in executive session that day, our chairman 
had a member of the staff read to us a letter 
from the President of the United States, 
which I want to read at this time: 


‘THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 16, 1958. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: I have just been 
shown your committee's revision of the de- 
fense reorganization legislation which I sent 
to the Congress 2 months ago. From a quick 
reading I have these impressions: 

First, on the whole the bill clearly reflects 
constructive efforts to correct the main dif- 
ficulties which have troubled our Defense 
Establishment in recent years. I tu- 
late you and your committee colleagues for 
the progress made toward developing a sound 
defense structure. 

Second, by and large the bill seems to deal 
positively with every major problem I pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

Third, in certain respects—two quite im- 
portant—I believe that changes would make 
the committee’s revision clearer in intent and 
more clear cut in effect within the Defense 
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Department, and therefore would result in 
greater departmental and operational ef- 
ficiency. I am requesting a member of my 
staff to give you my views on such items. I 
hope this language will be suitably adjusted 
on the House floor. 
With warm regards. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER. 


Thereafter the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, in a more or less informal way, but 
by a true rollcall vote, voted 83 to none to re- 
port that bill. Thereafter, when the bill 
had been formally offered, there was an- 
other rollcall vote, and it was reported by a 
vote of 37 to none. Two members, it is true, 
stated they were voting with reservations. 

Notwithstanding the letter that I have 
read to you and a feeling possessed by most 
people, I suppose, that all controversy about 
this matter had been eliminated, a rather in- 
temperate statement was issued by the White 
House, written by whom I do not know. In 
that statement three questions were raised 
and some rather strong language used; far 
different from the complimentary language 
and congratulations which had been con- 
veyed to us on May 16. 

I have been asked by the press innumer- 
able times what caused the change, and I 
have been forced to reply, very, very truth- 
fully, that I have no idea. I cannot possibly 
imagine what caused the change. 

But here are the questions. 
we had provided: 

“Each military department shall be organ- 
ized under its own secretary and shall func- 
tion under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense exercised 
through the respective secretaries of such de- 

nts.” 

I call your attention, just incidentally, to 
some language there which does not seem to 
be quite legislative language and was prob- 
ably not written by legislators, but is con- 
tained there for reasons which legislators 
deem to be sufficient: 

“Each military department shall be sep- 
arately organized under its own secretary.” 

Legislative language would be such as ap- 
pears below—respective secretaries. In leg- 
islative language we probably would have 
said, “organized under the respective sec- 
retaries thereof,” and not “under its own sec- 
retary.” But with all deference to the one 
who wrote it in in lead pencil on the confi- 
dential committee print, the language was re- 
tained. 

This last language the President insists be 
removed—exercised through the respective 

etaries of such departments, That would 
ve the provision reading as follows: 

“Each military department shall be sepa- 
rately organized under its own secretary and 
shall function under the direction, authority 
and control of the Secretary of Defense.” 

There has never been any Congressional 
intent that the three military departments 
shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Defense. When the National Security Act 
was written in 1947 it was made abundantly 
clear that the Secretary of Defense would not 
administer directly the 3 military depart- 
ments. Again, in 1949, it was made perfectly 
clear in the law that they shall be separately 
administered. That was the language of the 
Jaw. It is the language of the law today, 
that those departments shall be separately 
administered. But it was stated that the 
words “separately administered” were more 
or less a psychological block and should be 
removed. As a result this language was ac- 
cepted. 

But should we remove the language “ex- 
ercised through the respective secretaries of 
such departments,” you will have created a 
colossus in a Secretary of Defense with no 
one intervening between himself and almost 
3 million men, because there will 
be no intervening authority in those depart- 
ments unless this language is retained. 


In our bill 
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It has been the policy of the United States 
from the day this Nation was born that the 
military shall operate under civilian control. 
Civilian control is a basic doctrine of the 
Government of the United States. Iask you, 
how are you going to maintain civilian con- 
trol of 3 million men—2,800,000, actually, is 
the figure I should use—scattered all over 
the world in 3 separate services and, when 
you take into consideration the Marine 
Corps, actually 4—with only 1 man in the 
Pentagon attempting to supervise them? 
How are you going to maintain civilian 
control? 

I submit to you that it is not going to be 
possible for you to maintain civilian control 
with no closer liaison with the military forces 
than one man in the Pentagon. 

After all, is it a military question as to how 
the Department of Defense shall be organ- 
ized? Is the organization of any of the other 
Government departments to be controlled by 
Congress? Why, of course it is. Do we have 
the power to provide how the Department of 
Agriculture or the Post Office Department or 
any other department shall be organized? 
Why, certainly we do. 

Remember that at the present time over 
half of the total budget of the United States, 
and approaching two-thirds of the total 
budget of the United States, is for the Mili- 
tary Establishment, so that you are going to 
have then the power of administration of al- 
most two-thirds of the total budget of the 
United States in one appointive official in 
the Pentagon. That is what could result 
from removing this language. I submit to 
you that this is a question of the organiza- 
tion of the departments, the maintenance of 
civilian control over these departments and 
over the military. Civilian control of the 
military is as necessary in this year of 1958 
as it has been in any other year in the history 
of democracies. Just as soon as you permit 
the military to get from under the control of 
the civilians, then you can be sure your de- 
mocracy and your Government is in danger. 

I am not talking to you as an enemy of the 
military. I think that my almost 20 years 
here and the almost innumerable times I 
have stood in the well of this House to de- 
fend the military, to defend their generals, 
and to insist that they be adequately com- 
pensated, that their services be adequately 
and properly recognized, make it unnecessary 
for me now to disclaim being an enemy of 
the military. I appreciate more than most 
their fine qualities and their tremendous 
ability, and I think I appreciate more than 
most their very real limitations. 

But I know what has happened elsewhere, 
and we have seen it happen within the last 
2 or 3 weeks. I am not going to get into any 
argument about the type of government that 
existed in France and whether it should have 
been replaced, but I am pointing out to you 
the danger of permitting military men, who 
have command and control of your combat 
forces and have within their possession all 
the munitions of war, to determine when a 
government has ceased to function properly 
or when an administration has ceased to 
function properly, and when a necessity ex- 
ists to change either the form of govern- 
ment or the administration of that govern- 
ment. 

I have lived within 150 miles of the Mexi- 
can border all my life. Iknow what happens 
in connection with to preserve de- 
mocracy when the Military Establishment is 
not under a firm and an absolute chain of 
civilian control. Conceding absolute good 
faith to everyone involved in this matter— 
and I do it sincerely—who is in a better 
position to determine effective civilian con- 
trol of the military, men who have spent 
all of their lives in the Military Establish- 
ment? Are they in a better position to 


control? Are they in a better position than 
37 men with service in the Congress running 
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from 44 years to 2 years, who deal almost 
exclusively as civilians with the problems 
and the organization and the civilian con- 
trol of the Military Establishment? 

We bring you this bill as men who for 
many, Many years have devoted their time 
and their attention to military matters as 
civilians, and we tell you this is the maxi- 
mum authority you can grant and still 
maintain the doctrine of civilian control 
within the United States. 

Now we have in here another provision. 

First of all, may I say that in the National 
Security Act, there has existed for a long 
time a provision which deals with the com- 
batant functions of each of the military 
forces. They are not spelled out in rigid 
terms, but in rather general terms. But 
they are sufficient to insure that this is the 
type of combatant function which shall be 
the responsibility of the various services. 
It has been the law for almost 9 years that 
noncombatant functions could be trans- 
ferred by the Secretary by notifying the 
Congress but without any specific period 
of time. He simply wrote a letter to the 
chairmen of the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices saying: This noncombatant function is 
transferred or reassigned or abolished,” and 
that was that. 

The President requested that we permit 
combatant and noncombatant functions to 
be transferred, abolished, consolidated, or re- 
assigned as he might see fit, by giving notice 
to the chairmen of the two Committees on 
Armed Services and then waiting for a period 
of 30 days. We in the committee did not 
see fit to adopt that provision, but being 
realistic and knowing that a great deal of 
flexibility is required, we provided for the 
transfer of noncombatant functions on a 
period of 30 days’ notice. We brought into 
the bill an entirely new grant of authority for 
the President by providing that “notwith- 
standing other provisions of this subsection, 
if the President determines that it is nec- 

because of hostilities or imminent 
threat of hostilities, any function, including 
those assigned to the military services by 
sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 
208 (f) hereof, may be transferred, reas- 
signed, or consolidated and subject to the 
determination of the President shall remain 
so transferred, reassigned, or consolidated 
until the termination of such hostilities or 
threat of hostilities.” 

Thus, upon a finding of the President that 
hostilities are imminent he could reassign, 
consolidate, or transfer a combatant func- 
tion. 

Then we added another provision with 
reference to major combatant functions: 

“(3) except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2) hereof, no major combatant func- 
tion assigned to the military services by 
sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 
(f) hereof shall be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated until the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress following the date 
of report of such action to the Congress 
shall have expired without a concurrent 
resolution having been passed by the Con- 
gress in opposition to the er, 
reassignment, abolition, or consolidation. 
No major combatant function shall be re- 
ported to the Congress for transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolition, or consolidation until after 
the Secretary of Defense shall have con- 
sulted in respect thereto with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. For the p of this 
subsection a combatant function shall be 
considered a ‘major combatant function’ 
whenever one or more members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff disagree to the transfer, re- 
assignment, abolition, or consolidation of 
such combatant function: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Defense has authority to 
assign, or reassign, to one or more depart- 
ments or services, the development and op- 
erational use of new weapons or weapons 
systems.” 


‘1958 


The President objects to this, and this I 
cannot understand. We suggest a provision 
of law that combatant functions, which are 
established by law, shall not be transferred 
until we have had a chance to look at them. 
What we say is no major combatant func- 
tion assigned to the military services by 
sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 
(f) hereof shall be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished,” and so on. Those are references 
to existing provisions of law. The Congress, 
by solemn law. has provided the language 
in those sections. It is now demanded—and 
demanded is the proper word—it is now 
demanded that, notwithstanding those pro- 
visions of law, the executive branch of the 
Government be permitted to do exactly what 
it is now prohibited from doing, by simply 
giving us 30 days’ notice. 

In other words, 30 days from the date 
hereof, that law that you passed, with re- 

to section 205 (e) will still be there, 
but it is nullified because the Executive 
has seen fit to nullify it. 

All in the world that we have asked is that 
we have a period of 60 days, while Congress 
is in session, to look at this proposal, and 
unless during that time a concurrent resolu- 
tion is passed by Congress then the proposal 
will go into effect. So a majority of both 
Houses of Congress would have to act. True, 
the President would not have to sign it be- 
cause it would be a concurrent resolution, 
but both Houses would have to take affirma- 
tive action before the executive branch could 
be prevented from nullifying the formal law 
of the land as enacted by Congress and signed 
by the President. 

Under the Reorganization Acts, and we 
will pass over the question of whether they 
are constitutional—under the Reorganiza- 
tion Acts, the reorganization plans submitted 
by the President to the Congress, since the 
amendment of 1957, can be rejected by the 
majority vote of either House. Either House, 
by a majority vote, can reject a Presidential 
reorganization plan. So how much more 
difficult it is here to accomplish the defeat 
of the transfer, reassignment and abolition 
of a major combat function? 

And what is a major combat function? 
First of all, it is one provided by law: Section 
205, section 206, and those other sections to 
which I referred. In addition to that, if one 
of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
takes the position that it is a major combat 
function and should not be transferred as is 
proposed to be done by the executive depart- 
ment, can he prevent it? No. But he can 
delay it long enough for Congress, which 
passed the law putting that function where 
it now exists, to have a chance to look at it 
and for both Houses to take affirmative action 
to prevent this action by adopting a con- 
current resolution. This avoids the necessity 
of overriding a veto, for if the President sub- 
mitted a proposed change of existing law, it 
would otherwise have to be passed by both 
Houses with a majority vote, and go to the 
President where it would be promptly vetoed. 
Obviously, it would not have been submitted 
in the first place if the President didn’t favor 
the action, so without our proposal a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses would be required 
to prevent the Executive from taking action 
opposed by the Congress. How ridiculous 
can we get, that the House of Representa- 
tives, in order to maintain on the law books 
@ law which it passed, in order to protect it 
against an order of the executive branch of 
the Government, must muster a two-thirds 
vote? That is exactly what would be the 
practical situation with respect to the trans- 
fer of major combatant functions assigned 
by law, and established by law. In other 
words, to maintain what is already the law, 
we would have to pass, by a two-thirds vote, a 
law to protect our previous action. 

I ask again: Just how ridiculous can you 
get? And I know you are getting a lot of 
letters from businessmen and others who 
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probably would not recognize either the Con- 
stitution or this bill if they should meet it 
head on, yet they are writing, telling how we 
should vote on it. 

There is another provision I wish to call to 
your attention: 

“No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on 
his own initiative, after first so informing the 
Secretary of Defense, any recommendations 
relating to the Department of Defense that he 
may deem proper.” 

This has been very severely attacked. This 
is now labeled as being legalized insubordi- 
nation. It has been said that the committee 
recommended it. We did not recommend it 
on May 16. This is now the law, and has 
been the law since August 10, 1949. It was 
placed in the National Security Act of 1949 
and is now the law, and the evidence before 
our committee is that so far.as anyone in the 
Defense Department can recall, this privilege 
has never been exercised. 

I asked Secretary McElroy: “Mr. Secretary, 
is it not perhaps correct that the very exist- 
ence of this right renders resort to that right 
unnecessary.” 

He said: “That well may be.” 

Of course, when the Secretary of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and Air Force and the Chief of 
Naval Operations of the Navy are in a posi- 
tion to make recommendations to Congress, 
they will not be pushed around quite as much 
as if they are not in that position. But you 
would think from what you read in the pa- 
pers and periodicals that this provision au- 
thorized the Secretary and the Chief of Staff 
to just come up bearing tales and rumors. 
All that this provides is that he shall first 
notify the Secretary of Defense of his inten- 
tion to come to Congress. 

To do what? To make recommendations 
to the Congress. 

Just what is wrong for the man who by 
law is held responsible for the military effi- 
ciency and organization of our military com- 
mands to be making recommendations to the 
only body which can pass laws for the im- 
provement of those services? Just what can 
possibly be wrong with that? 

There is a greater implication here and 
we might as well be frank about the whole 
thing. There is throughout the President's 
reorganization plan, whether so intended or 
not, the very positive implication that Con- 
gress shall not know what goes on within 
the Department of Defense and the military 
services. Let us see why I say that. First 
of all, a strong effort is being made to secure 
the repeal of an existing provision of law 
which permits the Secretary or the chief of 
a military department to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress. Unless we are informed 
how are we to legislate? In addition to that, 
orders have already been issued to consoli- 
date the public information offices in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense so that 
when members of the press go to find what 
is the news in order that the American 
people might know—I take it they are en- 
titled to know, in fact, I insist they are 
entitled to know—they go to the central 
public information office in the Department 
of Defense which does not have that infor- 
mation. 

That office is going to have to go out and 
get it. Then they will, shall we say, censor 
it? They will decide if it is timely. They 
will go over it and decide what part of it 
they are going to permit to be published, 
what is going to be issued to the American 
people who are paying the bills. 

In addition to that, the Congressional 
Liaison Service of the three departments is 
to be abolished, so that there will be no point 
of contact between Members of Congress and 
the three military departments. Again you 
will not be able to learn, Congress will not be 
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able to know what is going on, what is pro- 
posed, or what needs to be done. That is 
the order already being issued. 

So the implication here is clear that in the 
orders issued and to be issued and the re- 
quest for the repeal of the provision of law 
concerning recommendations to Congress, 
the ability of Congress to know is to be 
minimized. 

And still another fact: The law now pro- 
vides that semiannually the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit a report to the Con- 
gress and that report shall contain a report 
by each of the three military departments. 
The bill as it came to us proposed that that 
be made an annual report but that the pro- 
vision that reports be made by the three 
military departments be eliminated, that 
only the Secretary of Defense would report 
to the Congress on the activities of the mili- 
tary departments, again depriving the Con- 
gress of the ability to know what is going on 
within the Department of Defense. 

This proposal of the President is in two 
parts, although it has never been separated 
in the message of the President nor any of 
the news releases, between those 
which can be done by administrative action 
and those things which require law. All the 
publicity and the news releases that have 
been issued would lead you to believe that 
the unified commands cannot be set up until 
such time as the Congress acts. Unified 
commands are already in existence and have 
been in existence for a long period of time. 

On the question of the removal of the 
service department Secretary from the chain 
of command, I am sure that the majority of 
you, just like the Chiefs who appeared be- 
fore us, thought that the Congress by law 
had placed the Secretary of the military de- 
partment in the chain of command between 
the President and the unified forces. In 
1953 the present President of the United 
States placed the Secretary of the military 
department in the chain of command, not by 
law but by a directive from the President, 
and in his message to us he said, “I have 
directed the Secretary of Defense to cease 
utilizing the military departments as execu- 
tive agencies.” And later in the message: 
“So that now the chain of command goes di- 
rectly from the President to the Secretary of 
Defense to the unified commander.” Thirty 
days after that I learned, to my amazement, 
that as yet no Secretary had been removed 
from the chain of command, although it was 
condemned in very strong language as being 
cumbersome and unreliable; unreliable in 
time of peace and intolerable in time of war. 
As far as I know, each of the military Secre- 
taries is still in the chain of command, al- 
though they were placed there by Executive 
directive and can be removed by Executive 
directive. But as far as I know, that has not 
been done yet. But they say, Les; to do 
this we have to have a larger staff than 210.” 
I have never known a time in my experience 
with the military where they had a ceiling 
on the personnel that they could not assign 
officers for duty “with.” And, that could 
have been done. But, of course, the appeal- 
ing thing is the question of the sharp edge 
of the unified command. That is accom- 
plished; that is in existence; it does not de- 
pend on any legislation. 

May I say to you that as much admiration 
as I have for the military and as many times 
as I have spoken in their defense, we must 
constantly see to it that this civilian control 
is maintained. If you would read these hear- 
ings, you would think that the Prussian staff 
system was the most benign thing in the 
world. Maybe they think nobody on the 
committee reads any history or even news- 
papers from some of the silly claptrap that 
you read in these hearings with reference to 
the Prussian staff system. I do not contend 
that the recommendations of the President 
would create a Prussian staff system in the 
United States. Never has that contention 
been made, But I do say this, that as their 
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proposal was brought here, the prestige and 
the power of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was to be enhanced, and 
enhanced immeasurably; that the Chiefs of 
Staff of the various services were to be re- 
moved from their responsibility for their 
own services. It was provided that they 
may delegate their responsibility and au- 
thority over their services and the President 
stated he would issue orders that they shall 
delegate their responsibility. I know of no 
official in all Government who has never been 
permitted to delegate the responsibility of 
his office. The authority perhaps, but the 
responsibility never, The one who fills that 
office must take full responsibility for all 
that goes on below or within his organiza- 
tion. That was a very effective means by 
which, by removing the Chief of Staff of the 
service from day-to-day operations, you 
would be able to eliminate them as service 
chiefs. From the time of Scharnhorst until 
Von Moltke’s retirement there was a period 
of about 75 years. That is how long it took 
to build up the power and prestige of the 
Prussian general staff. It did not come 
overnight. It did not come by the passage 
of law. 

But by the constant accretion of power of 
the general staff and the chief of the general 
staff they became very powerful. 

Mention was made here the other day of 
what Bismarck did when he heard that the 
Franco-Prussian War had started. He said, 
“Just open drawer No. 7.“ I wish the gentle- 
man had gone a little further and told us 
what happened to Bismarck, the Iron Chan- 
cellor. Just what became of Bismarck the 
Iron Chancellor? Why did he cease to be 
chancellor of Germany? When Kaiser Wil- 
helm II came to power, Von Moltke had re- 
tired, and Bismarck was still there. But a 
man, who few in the United States have heard 
of, Von Waldersee, became chief of staff of 
the German Army and served only about 30 
months. But in that short period of time 
he ousted the Iron Chancellor. The chief of 
staff of the German Army was so powerful, 
because of the power that had been built up 
in that office, that the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany fell when the chief of staff of the 
German Army decided it was time for him to 
fall. 

Everyone agrees that we ought not to 
have a monolithic General Staff nor a self- 
perpetuating General Staff. But let us see 
what is proposed to be done by Executive 
order; and I hold in my hand the regula- 
tion, if anyone wants to see it, on the ap- 
pointment of 3- and 4-star generals. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dorn of 
South Carolina). The time of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Kmpar] has expired. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceéd for 
15 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Krav. Mr. Speaker, of course, your 
Chief of Staff and your Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations are 4-star officers. It is not essential 
that a man have 3 or 4 stars at the time 
he is designated as Chief, and there are in- 
stances in which that has happened. But 
those are the very rare occasions. But since 
April 25, 1958, the services are not going to 
be the sole ones to choose their 3- and 4-star 
Officers. They are going to be chosen upon 
“nomination, of course, of their own service, 
but upon recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. And it must be certified that they 
have shown an ability to deal with military 
problems without extreme service loyalties, 
or words to that effect. 

So what do we have? They all condemn 
a self-perpetuating General Staff. But here 
is a system already established in which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from now and here on 
are going to pick, for all practical purposes, 
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their own successors. So, from now on a 
self-perpetuating Joint Chiefs of Staff, a self- 
perpetuating top echelon will be provided. 

Now how about this being monolithic? 
The monolithic that I am thinking about is 
not whether it comes from 1 service or the 
other services or all the 3 services. I am 
thinking about monolithic thinking and 
about who is going to be the brightest young 
general coming up the line. Of course, it 
is going to be that general who agrees with 
the thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who are passing upon whether or not he is 
going to progress any farther than two stars. 
So condemn monolithic and self-perpetuat- 
ing staffs and look at what you have coming 
up, and take heed. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say to you we have 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services, after very serious consideration, a 
bill which provides for a proper reorganiza- 
tion of the Military Establishment so far 
as it goes. 

Additional legislation is pending with ref- 
erence to the layers of secretaries, under 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, deputy 
secretaries, deputy assistant secretaries, and 
assistant deputy secretaries, which still re- 
quires consideration and action by Congress. 
This is as far as we could go because of 
the exigencies of the situation. We had to 
move along with this portion of it. 

It is my sincere belief, and I could not 
be more sincere on any matter I have ever 
brought before this House, that the bill we 
have brought is adequate, that it provides 
for the proper organization of your Military 
Establishment. It maintains civilian con- 
trol. It does not permit to happen what 
has happened in many other places. 

Many people have asked me if I thought 
could happen in the United States what has 
happened in France. I have told them “No, 
I do not think so.” I do not think so, and 
I am sincere, I do not think so. But let 
me tell you what I know. I do not think 
that will happen, but I know it will not 
happen so long as you maintain civilian 
control of your armed services, and effective 
civilian control of your armed services as 
decreed and passed by the Congress of the 
United States. That I know. The other I 
only think. Maybe it is wishful thinking 
on my part. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I should like to refer to what 
the President said to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on April 
18, 1958. He assured them emphati- 
cally that there would be first, no single 
Chief of Staff; second, no czar; third, 
no $40 billion blank check; fourth, no 
swallowing up of the traditional serv- 
ices; and fifth, no undermining of the 
constitutional powers of the Congress. 

It is my hope that the reorganization 
proposals now before the Congress will 
not lead to a constitutional crisis over 
the powers of the Executive versus the 
functions of the Congress. 


OUR DEFENSE POLICY RECONSID- 
ERED—VI—THE MISSIONS OF THE 
SERVICES 
Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 

should like to inquire whether we are in 

the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). The Chair in- 
forms the Senator from Vermont that 
the Senate is still in the morning hour, 
subject to the 3-minute rule. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may address the Senate 
for 14 minutes. 


June 11 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, if we 
accept the atomic stalemate for long- 
range defense and graduated deterrence 
for the recurring small-scale military 
operations which are threatened or 
which actually develop from time to 
time, we are able to devise basic policies 
for solving the whole defense problem. 
The plea for accepting the atomic stale- 
mate was made in my talk of June 6 and 
the advantages of graduated deterrence 
were discussed on June 9 and 10. With 
these basic elements accepted, it becomes 
possible to give a logically organized 
form to American defense. What fol- 
lows is an example of such a form. It is 
given only as an example of what might 
well be the form of the annual report of 
the Defense Department as to its pro- 
posals for the coming year. 

We have never had presented to us 
such an organized program. One could 
be picked out of the appropriations re- 
quests and glued together by the exercise 
of the imagination. Something better 
than this should come from the reorgan- 
ized Defense Department and should be 
presented to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate for au- 
thorization, before the detailed budget 
requests go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The missions of the services will be 
discussed separately in the two areas of 
the atomic stalemate and graduated de- 
terrence. The assignment of missions 
in both cases will be on the assumption 
that the Air Force responsibility is pri- 
marily in the air, the Navy on and under 
the sea, except for the amphibious re- 
sponsibilities of the Marine Corps, and 
the Army with operations on the land. 

ORGANIZING THE ATOMIC STALEMATE 


The maintenance of the massive de- 
terrence of our nuclear defense should be 
sufficient in materiel and in manpower 
to destroy the military bases and the in- 
dustrial potential of any nation which 
has launched an all-out atomic attack 
upon us. This sufficiency must be 
known. The efficiency of this sufficiency 
must be publicized, though many of the 
details will naturally remain restricted. 
It is not expected that this massive 
atomic deterrence will ever be used. If 
it has to be used, it has failed. Yet, to 
be effective it must be powerful and al- 
ways ready. There must be no letdown. 

The present primary dependence is on 
bombers carrying atomic warheads sta- 
tioned at widely dispersed fields here and 
in Europe. Night and day, week in and 
week out, month in and month out, year 
in and year out there must be a suitable 
percentage of these bombers in the air. 
This instant readiness is an essential 
part of the massive deterrence of the 
atomic stalemate. 

The Navy with its atomic submarines 
designed for launching of the subsurface 
Polaris constitutes the second element of 
massive deterrence. Some of these ves- 
sels must always be at sea and always be 
ready. 

While we are accustomed to think of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile as 
eventually superseding the bombers, it is 
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in my own judgment questionable as to 
whether this will in fact take place. 
The immense complication of these 
bombers and the fact that missiles of in- 
tercontinental size have to be located at 
“hard bases” raises serious problems. 
The ideal of the Air Force for these 
ICBM’s on hard bases has been that they 
should be manned on a 15-minute readi- 
ness. Now, that 15-minute period begins 
with the first sure information of the 
launching of an atomic attack. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the indica- 
tion will be given by an initial attack on 
these hard bases, whose locations would 
be well known to an attacking enemy. 
It is true that if our services of detection 
succeed in their mission, the 15-minute 
notice might be valuable if the attack is 
by aircraft. It would be difficult to gain 
these 15 minutes if the initial attack on 
these bases is by intermediate range mis- 
siles for the European locations or by 
intercontinental missiles on the ones in 
America. 

Is a better solution not to be found 
in the intermediate range missiles 
launched from planes? This new devel- 
opment would seem to warrant fast de- 
velopment not merely from the military 
standpoint but also from the danger of 
blundering into global atomic war. If 
the information which seems to warrant 
the release of the intercontinental mis- 
sile turns out to have been a mistake, 
there is no way of recalling the missile. 
Bombers or missile launching planes can, 
for a short time, be recalled in the event 
a mistake has been made. 

There would seem to be no mission for 
our Army in maintaining the atomic 
stalemate. However, an intermediate 
range missile might well be employed by 
our associated NATO forces as a coun- 
terpoise to threatened attack on Euro- 
pean cities. There has always been dan- 
ger that these centers of population, so 
close to the Soviet heartland and to its 
satellites, might by threats of destruc- 
tion be blackmailed into the acceptance 
of Soviet domination. The knowledge 
that the NATO air bases were in instant 
readiness and that NATO armies were 
provided with intermediate range mis- 
siles would eliminate this danger. It is 
probable that European armies would 
. prefer a missile launched from soft, mo- 
bile bases rather than from hard bases 
which would themselves be sitting 
ducks” to atomic attack. 

So much for atomic defense against 
atomic attack. As stated in my talk on 
atomic stalemate, this does not require 
unlimited provision of planes and bombs 
and missiles, It requires only the provi- 
sion of sufficient bombers and missiles 
to get through in sufficient numbers to 
destroy the enemy’s warmaking poten- 
tial. More than this is too much. More 
than this wastes the taxpayers’ money. 
Let the determination be made carefully 
and adhered to with determination. 

There is one element of atomic defense 
which does not submit to the same deter- 
mination of its limits. That element is 
the apparatus for detection of attack. It 
will be advisable still further to expand 
our ring of men and equipment for de- 
tecting and identifying approaching 
planes and missiles and it will further- 
more continue to be necessary to perfect 
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and likewise to increase intercepting 
planes, and ground-to-air missiles, and 
particularly to perfect the antimissile 
missile. Even here the requirements are 
not limitless. 

ORGANIZING FOR GRADUATED DETERRENCE 


The mission of the Army in the atomie 
stalemate is of minor importance. Its 
mission in handling the smaller scale 
attacks and threats of attack is of pri- 
mary importance. The Army must be 
prepared as the major factor in a suc- 
coe defense of these local emergen- 
cies. 

The nature of its contribution to de- 
terrence is as has been described. It 
and its associated NATO and other 
forces must be prepared to offer resist- 
ance sufficient to handle any local mili- 
tary threat. That means that it must 
be prepared to use conventional arms 
and armaments, or to use tactical atomic 
weapons to the degree required to ward 
off an attack. The tactical support of the 
Air Force must be organized about the 
Army’s requirements. This tactical air 
support will include light bombers capa- 
ble of delivering conventional warheads, 
or if necessary, atomic warheads as well, 
on definite targets. 

The perfection of effective missiles of 
around 150 miles range capable of being 
fired from mobile bases will add greatly 
to the effectiveness of our Armies and 
those of our allies. 

As has already been indicated, this 
meeting of local threats would be by 
means proportioned to the strength of 
the threat. The atomic arms would not 
necessarily come into use, but it must 
be known that they are available and 
will be used if necessary. It must also 
be known, however, that the massive 
atomic attack will not be employed for 
a local situation. Authoritative state- 
ment to this effect from the Western 
Powers is necessary if the local warfare 
is not to be an automatic entrance into 
a global conflict. 

The Navy's mission is primarily to 
clear the seas for free transport of men 
and materiel to the trouble spot. The 
antisub sub must be in continuous de- 
velopment and must be provided in suf - 
ficient numbers. Patrol fleets including 
carriers of patrol and sub-destroying 
planes must be in sufficient number. 

With the seas cleared sufficient mer- 
chant marine transport must be at hand 
for transporting the Armed Forces and 
their supporting materiel. In this con- 
nection, the authorization to build the 
three new supertransports to add to the 
facilities of the liner United States is of 
great importance. These ships are pri- 
marily military transports which are 
used as passenger liners during peace 
times. Their construction involves pro- 
tection against submarine and air at- 
tack that greatly increases their useful- 
ness in time of war. 

It would seem as though the success- 
ful development of the Polaris and of 
the types of Air Force bombers and mis- 
siles already described would cast doubt 
in building any further supercarriers 
with their immense fleets of attending 
surface and submarine craft. Here is 
a point at which we may well conclude 
to cut down on the heavy defense ex- 
penses that we are incurring. 
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The mission of the Air Force in these 
smaller wars would seem to be largely in 
tactical support of the Army. This mis- 
sion should be taken as a very serious 
one. The tactical wings should be ade- 
quately equipped and manned and the 
tactical processes given the most in- 
tense study and development. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


As already stated, the above outlining 
of missions is tentative. It is given as 
an illustration only. The form of such 
an outline should be filled in by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and presented to the 
Armed Services Committees of the House 
and Senate annually for authorization 
of the overall defense plans. Based on 
the authorization, the detailed appro- 
priations would go through the Appro- 
priations Committees. 

No program offered is definitive or 
static. In all the elements suggested, 
research must always be going on. The 
number of research projects will be lim- 
ited by the precise definition of the mis- 
sions rather than as a wide open invi- 
tation to spend money on anything and 
everything. 

Mr. President, in a carefully worked 
out program of missions there seem to 
me to be opportunities for a better de- 
fensive posture at less expense than is 
given by our present procedures. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Department of De- 
fense and the Congress will find in these 
suggestions some clues to more effective 
and less expensive military prepara- 
tions and operations. 


TRANSFER OF MAJ. GEN. JOE W. 
KELLY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, director of leg- 
islative liaison for the Air Force, will 
be leaving Washington to report to his 
new assignment as commander of the 
Air Proving Ground Center at Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla. I think it proper and 
fitting at this time that the Congress 
recognize General Kelly both for what he 
has done and for the manner in which 
he has worked toward the betterment 
not only of our Nation’s defense but also 
for the mutual understanding of the 
Congress and the Air Force. 

His departure is not only a loss to the 
Air Force, but to the Congress, as well, 
for never did a man do such an effective 
liaison performance for a military serv- 
ice and for Congress, as well, as has Gen- 
eral Kelly. I truly hope that he will be 
returned to duty in Washington as soon 
as possible, and that some day he will 
become the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. 

All of us who have seen and enjoyed 
the kind of effective and efficient service 
provided by General Kelly, all of us who 
have come to appreciate the value of his 
frank and sound advice, all of us who 
have shared the good humor and friend- 
liness of General Kelly, could not over- 
look this opportunity to make known 
to him that his association with the Con- 
gress has left a deep, lasting, and pro- 
found impression. It will not soon be 
forgotten. 

It is with a high sense of praise and 
admiration for General Kelly that I ask 
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the Members of the Senate to join me in 
expressing their thanks and appreciation 
for a job well done. We wish him well 
in his new assignment and in his future 
Air Force assignments. Our door will 
always be open to welcome him back 
among us. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the chairman of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee is de- 
tained in the committee, where he is 
holding hearings on the appropriations 
for the Army. He has asked me to re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp his statement 
regarding General Kelly. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed following 
my own remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 

I wish to wholeheartedly associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maine honoring Maj. Gen. Joe W. 
Kelly of the United States Air Force. 

As chairman of the Department of Defense 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, I can testi- 
fy to the effective and efficient service provid- 
ed by General Kelly. Throughout the past 5 
years of his Washington tour he has demon- 
strated his complete honesty, loyalty, and 
integrity in his dealings with all Members of 
the Congress. 

I am sorry to see General Kelly leave his 
duties as director of legislative liaison for the 
Air Force. However, I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine that some- 
day he will be returned to Washington as the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

I count General Kelly as a personal friend. 
I wish him the greatest success in his new 
assignment. I ask all Members to join me in 
expressing thanks and appreciation to Joe 
Kelly for a job well done. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield to me, so that 
I may concur in the remarks she has 
made in regard to General Kelly? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Yes, indeed; 
I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Maine for 
bringing to our attention, on the floor 
of the Senate, the transfer of General 
Kelly. 

He has served us so ably in Washing- 
ton, in liaison work between the Armed 
Forces and the Congress, that it is with 
real regret that I have learned that he 
is to be transferred. We shall miss him 
very much. 

We wish him well personally. We shall 
greatly miss the efficient service he has 
rendered to the Congress. 

So again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Maine for bringing this 
matter to our attention on the floor of 


the Senate. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
yield to me? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
Should like to identify myself with the 
remarks which have been made by my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Maine. 
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I met General Kelly under rather ex- 
traordinary circumstances. At that 
time he was a first lieutenant in the Air 
Corps, and was on duty in Lima, Peru, 
He was at the airport when I arrived 
as a member of a committee which was 
making an investigation of air safety in 
Latin America. His very charming wife 
was with him, and expressed astonish- 
ment that I did not recognize her. She 
is the daughter of a very distinguished 
member of the Illinois State Senate who 
Iclaim as aclose friend. 

So not only is General Kelly a per- 
sonal friend, but in his liaison capacity 
he has been extremely helpful to me and 
to my office. Seldom does one encounter 
one so amiable, so affable, and so dili- 
gent, with a desire always to help those 
in the legislative body to procure ade- 
quate answers to the problems which 
come to their desks. 

Therefore, I join my esteemed col- 
league, the Senater from Maine, in sa- 
luting General Kelly and in wishing him 
well. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield to me? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Yes, I am 
very glad to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to concur in the commenda- 
tion the senior Senator from Maine has 
made of General Kelly. I think all of 
us who have had opportunity to have 
contact with him, through liaison with 
the Defense Department, know of his 
fine work and his excellent service. 

I shall miss him, and I know that my 
office, as well as the offices of other Sen- 
ators, will also miss him. 

We wish him well in his new appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the senior Senator from Maine yield to 
me? 
penny SMITH of Maine. I am glad to 

eld, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not wish this to be a one-sided show. I 
desire to say that General Kelly is to 
be commended for the excellent service 
he has rendered in an impartial manner 
over the years. 

I join in the expressions of regret that 
General Kelly is leaving us. We shall 
miss him very much. If his successor 
is half so good as he is, we shall be doing 
very well. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it is 
with regret that the Senate is to lose 
the able services of Maj. Gen. Joe W. 
Kelly, director of legislative liaison for 
the Air Force. 

General Kelly is an outstanding officer 
and has been most cooperative with the 
Members of Congress and his advice and 
counsel on Air Force affairs have been 
most helpful to this body. 

General Kelly’s work has been of such 
outstanding value that the Secretary of 
the Air Force extended his time in his 
present assignment for an additional 
year. 

As he goes to his new assignment as 
commander of the Air Proving Grounds 
Center at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., the 
good wishes of all of us go with him, 
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knowing that he will give the same fine 
understanding and leadership as he has 
in the past. 

I join in congratulating him in as- 
suming the new responsibility which has 
been given him, and wish him every suc- 
cess in the future. 


HELLS CANYON DAM AND COLUMBIA 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the long battle to secure full develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin 
through construction of a high storage 
dam at Hells Canyon, the project’s sup- 
porters have met with many reverses. 
Probably no other great water-resource 
project, except Grand Coulee Dam, has 
been declared a “dead duck” so many 
times. Yet Grand Coulee stands today 
as our Nation’s largest source of hydro- 
electric energy. 

The East Oregonian, of Pendleton, 
Oreg., has recognized this situation in 
a thoughtful editorial which analyzes the 
shambles to which Columbia Basin river 
planning has been reduced because of the 
adverse decision on Hells Canyon. “We 
doubt that the last has been heard of 
Hells Canyon,” the editorial states. “The 
Federal Power Commission is up to its 
ears in trouble on the middle Snake. A 
way out must be found.” I agree with 
that editorial emphasis. A tragic and 
wasteful loss of resources at Hells Canyon 
will be felt by all the Nation until the 
job can be done right, at whatever fu- 
ture time that will be possible. 

I ask consent to include with my re- 
marks the editorial from the East Ore- 
gonian of June 8, 1958 entitled “It Will 
Be Heard From Again and Again.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg., 
of June 8, 1958] 
Ir WILL Be HEARD OF AGAIN AND AGAIN 

When a House subcommittee this week de- 
feated (15-13) a bill that would have au- 
thorized high Hells Canyon Dam almost 
everybody decided the project was as dead as 
a dodo bird. That it was failing fast was 
obvious before it got to the House subcom- 
mittee and that knockout punch. 

Nevertheless, we strongly suspect that high 
Hells Canyon will be heard of again and 
again. The committee’s action will not seal 
the lips of those who are convinced that the 
project is necessary. And future events could 
make their case look pretty good. 

Through a combination of circumstances, 
some of which have been arrived at deliber- 
ately and others by inexcusable bungling, de- 
velopment of the resources of the middle 
Snake River is in a state of complete con- 
fusion, 

Let’s sketch the picture quickly. Pacific 
Northwest Power Co. made application to the 
Federal Power Commission for a permit to 
construct Pleasant Valley and Mountain 
Sheep Dams. While this application was 
under consideration Secretary of Interior 
Fred Seaton asked for sufficient time and 
funds to make a study of the possibility that 
the height of Pleasant Valley Dam could be 
increased in order to capture more storage. 
The FPC disregarded Secretary Seaton’s re- 
quest, and subsequently shocked everybody 
for miles around by deciding that Nez Perce 
Dam was preferable to Mountain Sheep and a 
higher Pleasant Valley. 
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It was a shocker because all but a few 
public power diehards had written off Nez 
Perce. The Corps of Engineers have for 
years looked upon Nez Perce as one of the 
most desirable projects in the Columbia 
Basin because of the vast storage it would 
provide, but they ruled it out because it 
would block fish runs to and from the Sal- 
mon River, one of the most valuable fish 
sanctuaries in the basin. 

Without an iota of evidence that the fish 
migration problem at Nez Perce could be 
solved, the FPC said it was the best project 
in the middle Snake and by doing so in 
effect invited an application for a permit 
to build the dam. 

Since the FPC decision there has been a 
scramble to come up with alternate projects. 
Pacific Northwest Power Co. is digging for 
a combination of projects on which to base 
application to the FPC again, hoping that 
in the interim the FPC will have concluded 
that it must take the fish problem at Nez 
Perce into consideration. 

It is plain to anybody who has studied 
the middle Snake picture that the FPC by 
its decision on Nez Perce was trying to re- 
move some of the error it made by refusing 
to grant a permit for high Hells Canyon. 
Recognizing that it had forsaken storage of 
tremendous value to downstream projects by 
forbidding construction of high Hells Can- 
yon, the FPC wanted to belatedly get the 
maximum in storage out of what was left. 
Nez Perce does that. It was the old story of 
an umpire making a bad decision and then 
making another to even things up. 

We doubt that the last has been heard of 
Hells Canyon. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion is up to its ears in trouble on the 
middle Snake. A way out must be found. 
Certainly, the best combination of projects 
for full development on the middle Snake is 
high Hells Canyon and Nez Perce. If high 
Hells Canyon were built, Nez Perce could 
wait until the fish migration problem was 
solved. 

It isn’t too late to do the job right. Per- 
haps present members of the FPC will not 
concede to that statement. But a change 
in FPC membership could result in admis- 
sion that it would be better to start all over 
again rather than to walk off and leave a 
complete mess. 


ADMINISTRATION ECONOMICS— 
CRITICISM AND DEFENSE 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on May 29 
the Washington Post published, under 
the heading Administration Economics: 
A Critical Appraisal,” a letter written by 
Seymour E. Harris, who is professor of 
economics at Harvard University, and is 
chairman of its economics department. 

Subsequently, I wrote a letter to the 
Washington Post, which has printed 
under the headline “Administration Eco- 
nomics Defended” my observations con- 
cerning the letter written by Professor 
Harris. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
letters be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 29, 1958] 
ADMINISTRATION ECONOMICS: A CRITICAL 
APPRAISAL 

We have now had 10 months of a reces- 
sion, 10 months of a declining economy. 
Historians of the cycle tell us that a turning 
point generally comes within a year of the 
initial decline. Perhaps this command of 
history explains the reluctance of the ad- 
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ministration to take positive measures to 
reverse business trends. But the adminis- 
tration may be gambling too much on the 
laws of history. 

So far the antirecession measures have 
been inadequate; and most of those taken 
have been forced upon the reluctant admin- 
istration by a Democratic Congress, or have 
been automatic results of built-in flexi- 
bility—e. g., the decline of the tax receipts 
with reduced income and the rise of unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Even defense expenditures are not rising 
substantially. Despite the insecure state of 
the Nation, and the recession, the adminis- 
tration is not spending more on security in 
calendar year 1958 than in 1957. We have 
the word of the Chief Finance Office of the 
Defense Department for this. 

In fact, the best estimate I can make does 
not suggest a rise of Federal outlays of more 
than $2 billion and certainly not more than 
$3 billion for the calendar year 1958. (I ex- 
clude the rise of transfer payments like un- 
employment compensation.) Even these 
estimates take account of the probable out- 
lays under the road program, the unemploy- 
ment compensation, the Housing Act, the 
Commodity Facilities Act, and proposed legis- 
lation on area redevelopment and education. 

I do not believe these estimates are ungen- 
erous. If the administration has other esti- 
mates, they have never revealed them. Is it 
not about time that the administration gave 
the country a monthly estimate of expected 
help from reduction of taxes, increase of ex- 
penditures, etc.—in fact, a survey the first 
of the month of the trends in the economy? 

What is the administration afraid of? In- 
deed, they underestimated revenue for fiscal 
year 1959 by several billions. Had they shown 
historical sense at this point, they would not 
have made this mistake. In addition, ex- 
penditures will rise by a few billion beyond 
their January 1957, estimate for fiscal 1959. 
They seem to be scared of the rising deficit. 

But they should have learned a long time 
ago, as most economists and an increasing 
group of businessmen have learned, that the 
way to keep a deficit down is to raise income; 
and the way to increase income is for the 
Government to reduce taxes and increase 
spending—in the midst of a recession. A 
continued economic decline can only further 
increase the deficit. 

We are losing income at the rate of $30 
billion to $50 billion a year. Is inactivity 
supportable under these conditions? Each 
month the administration waits, we lose $4 
billion, and, perhaps, about 700,000 man- 
years of employment. We do not deal with a 
leak in a tank by allowing the water to es- 
cape; we plug the hole. 

We lose this income despite the fact that 
there are all kinds of public services that 
need attention—housing, care of the unem- 
ployed, urban redevelopment, school con- 
struction, and river development. 

The Government should favor especially 
the expenditures that yield the largest re- 
turns in the shortest period both in stimu- 
lating the economy and helping those in dis- 
tress. On this score aid for unemployment- 
compensation funds, redevelopment, and 
school and college construction stand high. 
Those who are fearful of large public ex- 
penditures can be appeased by selecting out- 
lays that put the smallest burden on the 
Treasury, namely, loans and guaranties 
against grants, small subsidies for loans 
against outright grants. 

We expect a greater degree of intervention 
by the Federal Reserve than we have had so 
far. Indeed, the Federal Reserve has re- 
versed its policy. For this we give them 
credit. But the reversal was slow in com- 
ing and has not been aggressive enough. It 
is not enough merely to reduce discount 
rates or even make possible the reduction 
of borrowing by member banks. What is 
needed is a rise of several billion dollars in 
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the reserves of member banks, inclusive of 
excess reserves. 

The open-market operations of the Federal 
Reserve have been most inadequate. They 
are excessively concerned over the dangers 
of inflation. 

The present danger is recession. We can- 
not afford to lose face in the one area where 
we are still strong—a well-functioning econ- 
omy. Hence, let us be bold in our fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

How silly are these buying campaigns, these 
appeals to labor and capital to be sacrificiat, 
the attempts of the Federal Government to 
shift the responsibilties for recovery to the 
weakened State and local governments, and, 
to the contrary to their interest, operations, 
of the private economy. 

A saturation of the capital market con- 
tributed to the recession; but just as a dear 
money policy and a changeover from an ex- 
cess of spending to an excess of receipts by 
the Federal Reserve aggravated the recession 
and helped hasten it, so a drastic reversal 
of these policies will soften the blows of 
the recession, 

SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

(Professor Harris is chairman of the eco- 
nomics department at Harvard University.) 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 11, 1958] 
ADMINISTRATION ECONOMICS DEFENDED 


In a letter to the editor on May 29, Prof. 
Seymour E. Harris (chairman of Harvard's 
department of economics) endeavored to 
comment on the administration's economic 
policy. It is not easy to divine what points 
he is trying to make or what policies he 
would have pursued, but he seems to be un- 
happy—apparently on three counts, 

First, the administration has not taken 
vigorous fiscal measures, and those which 
have been taken have been forced upon the 
administration by a Democratic Congress or 
have been automatic results of built-in 
stabilizers. Second, because our productive 
capacity is not fully employed, we are losing 
a lot of production. Third, Federal Reserve 
actions have not been sufficiently aggressive. 

The first charge is hardly based on the 
record. The administration months ago 
initiated a program to accelerate procure- 
ment and obligations for needed projects. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
recently estimated that Federal outlays in 
the next fiscal year would be at least $78 
billion, an increase of $5 billion over the 
fiscal year now ending. 

It is, of course, true that the President has 
opposed using recession as an excuse to 
initiate the kind of wholesale increase in 
Federal spending which would accomplish 
little except to leave the Federal budget in 
shambles for years to come. He has ob- 
jected to some long-range spending programs 
disguised as so-called “antirecession” meas- 
ures, pointing out that they could not be 
initiated quickly enough to help signifi- 
cantly in relieving the current unemploy- 
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The administration has also been cool to 
certain measures which would really have the 
effect of switching projects (most of which 
would be undertaken anyhow) from normal 
financing through the private bond market 
to financing through the Federal budget. 
But there has been no hesitation about ac- 
celerating expenditures on needed projects. 

In a series of actions dating back to August 
1957, for example, the administration has 
taken steps to encourage home building, 
and the outlook for housing construction is 
at present reasonably promising. 

It’s hard to understand Professor Harris’ 
charges about a reluctant administration 


having to be pushed by a Democratic Con- 


gress when we look at one of the most sorely 
needed actions in the current recession— 
extension of unemployment compensation to 
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cover for a further period those who had ex- 
hausted their benefits. This measure became 
law on June 4, though the President’s request 
to the Congress for this action was made on 
March 25. This is not the record of a 
reluctant administration and an eager 
Democratic Congress. 

It is not completely clear from the letter 
whether Professor Harris is unhappy with 
the administration for not having sponsored 
a major tax reduction. If so, he must also 
be unhappy with the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party to which he has so closely at- 
tached himself and which controls the 
Congress. 

Professor Harris is concerned about the loss 
of production during the recession. So are 
we all. It is important, therefore, that the 
economic imbalances which have played a 
key role in the recession be corrected prompt- 
ly, so that the economy can move on to a 
vigorous pace of balanced economic expan- 
gion. Though the letter contains no clear 
and explicit statement of what Professor 
Harris would do, he seems to be proposing 
that the economy be put under more forced 
draft through enlarged Federal deficits of 
little current benefit. If so, it is clear that 
he is really proposing chronic inflation, 
which could only lead to direct controls over 
‘wages and prices, a real economic smashup, 
or both. 

Professor Harris is also unhappy about the 
Federal Reserve's policy. While the Federal 
Reserve has moved vigorously to ease credit, 
there can, of course, be a difference of judg- 
ment about the timing and extent of these 
actions. But there is no room for argu- 
ment on one matter. The Federal Reserve 
is not responsible to the White House. The 
President cannot tell it what to do. It is 
the agent of Congress and reports to the 
Congress. Only the Congress can tell it 
what to do. 

The Congress is controlled by Professor 
Harris’ party, but to date the Democratic 
leadership on the Hill has not seen fit to 
direct the Federal Reserve to change what 
it’s doing. I have openly challenged them 
on the floor of the Senate to do this, but, 
of course, they know better than to try it. 
All of this Professor Harris should know. 

He may also know how curious some of 
his points must be. He charges the admin- 
istration with having “underestimated rev- 
enue for fiscal year 1959 by several billions.” 
This will be news to those who have been 
criticized for overestimating revenues for 
fiscal year 1959. He alleges that “a change- 
over from an excess of spending to an excess 
of receipts by the Federal Reserve aggra- 
vated the recession and helped hasten it, 
land] a drastic reversal of these policies will 
soften the blows of the recession.” Students 
of central banking would puzzle for a good 
long while at this curious jumble of mean- 
ingless words—except for the fact that they 
will probably ignore it. 

PRESCOTT BUSH, 
Senator from Connecticut. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? 
morning business is closed. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 3778, to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to im- 
prove and strengthen the national 
transportation system. 


If not, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S, 3778) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rules of the Senate, only a cer- 
tain number of committee staff members 
are allowed to be on the floor during the 
debate on a bill. I wonder whether the 
distinguished Senator who is in charge 
of the bill cares to request unanimous 
consent that additional staff members 
be allowed the privilege of the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. My President, I so 
request. The bill is a highly complicated 
one, and covers a variety of subjects 
which are very technical in nature. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that the staff members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation be permitted 
the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is the morning 
hour concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning hour is concluded. The un- 
finished business is S. 3778. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from New York desire to make a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I do not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
measure before the Senate is the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958, which started 
specifically as a railroad bill, a bill de- 
signed to see if we could not bring about 
some relief in the deteriorating railroad 
situation. Hearings were begun early 
in January, and they lasted until the 
middle of May. 

Let me say for the benefit of Senators 
and others that it has never been my 
privilege before, either as a Member of 
this House or as a Member of the other 
body, to serve on a committee or a sub- 
committee in connection with which 
there was more faithful and loyal at- 
tendance. The members of the sub- 
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committee evidenced a great interest, 
knowledge, and concern with respect to 
the problems which were raised. The 
very able Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOoEPPEL] is senior to me in point of 
service in the Senate, but by virtue of 
the way the political chips fall, I happen 
to be chairman of the subcommittee 
rather than he. However, he sat in the 
hearings as a minority member of the 
subcommittee, and saw to it that no poli- 
tics or partisanship was discussed or in- 
jected in any fashion whatever. There 
9 95 none in this particular considera- 
on. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Kansas for his faithful and loyal attend- 
ance during the long series of hearings 
which were held; for his keen interest 
in and alertness to the problems which 
were presented; and for his very con- 
structive suggestions as to how to meet 
the particular problems which arose, 
His services were greatly appreciated, 
not only by me, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, but by the other members of 
the subcommittee, 

I am also grateful for the very faith- 
ful service of the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscha. We like to think 
of him as not only the conscience of the 
subcommittee, but to a considerable de- 
gree the conscience of the Senate. He 
is a man dedicated and devoted to fine 
principles. His understanding of these 
problems, in relation to his principles, in 
my judgment won the admiration not 
only of members of the subcommittee, 
but of all the witnesses who appeared. 
He was fair. He was straightforward. 
He was regular in his attendance. He 
was constructive when we were trying to 
solve problems. I am personally grate- 
ful to him, and I know that every other 
member of the subcommittee is equally 
grateful. 

The able junior Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. PURTELL], who is not now in 
the Chamber, was present on almost all 
occasions. He has a background of suc- 
cess in business in his State of Con- 
necticut. By virtue of his experience he 
was able to be most helpful to us in con- 
nection with some of the highly complex 
financial problems which continued to 
arise in connection with the question of 
helping the railroads and improving our 
overall transportation system. He made 
some very constructive suggestions, and 
his contribution to what was finally ar- 
ae at by the subcommittee was indeed 
great. 

Another member of the subcommittee 
was the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]. He was involved in a 
campaign in his home State, but he at- 
tended our meetings whenever he could; 
and whenever he was present he made 
a fine and constructive effort, and con- 
8 greatly to bringing about a good 


I should like also to mention two mem- 
bers of the full committee. The chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], has 
an absolute genius for bringing together 
those representing diverse interests and 
Senators with conflicting ideas. He was 
always very helpful to us, and when we 
encountered a particularly difficult sit- 
uation, it was the Senator from Wash- 
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ington who was able to bring us together 
and provide leadership at a time when 
it was needed. His part in the bill was 
very considerable, and in my judgment 
he deserves a great deal of the credit for 
what has been done. 

I should like also to mention the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
who has long been interested in the 
problem of transportation. He was 
formerly chairman of the full commit- 
tee. He sat with us on many occasions; 
and when we were faced with particu- 
larly complex problems he was very 
helpful to us and very constructive in 
the suggestions he made and the ques- 
tions which he raised. His contribution 
to the bill has been very great. 

Mr. President, I have a brief general 
statement which I should like to make. 
However, I understand that the able 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], who is present in the 
Chamber, wishes to make a few remarks. 
I am very happy to yield to him, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the junior Senator from 
Florida, chairman of the subcommittee, 
that I genuinely and deeply appreciate 
what he said in his opening remarks 
with respect to the activities of the sub- 
committee, and his comments with re- 
spect to the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], who are members 
of the full committee. 

Let me say at the outset that this 
entire proceeding calls for a great deal 
of patience, understanding, and atten- 
tion to the details involved in the hear- 
ings. I do not know that I have ever 
served on a subcommittee or on any full 
committee of which I have been priv- 
ileged to be a member, where there has 
been any finer type of cooperation. 

I commend the junior Senator from 
Florida for his understanding and pa- 
tience in trying to focus attention upon 
the problems which developed as the 
witnesses testified. 

Practically all Members of the Senate, 
and many persons who have followed 
the railroad situation, know that the 
railroads are in a precarious position. 
I shall not at this time go into subjects 
which I know the Senator from Florida 
will cover. However, I know that on 
many occasions conflicting interésts 
sought to be heard. On a number of 
such occasions the junior Senator from 
Florida, after counseling with the rep- 
resentatives of conflicting groups, was 
able to bring them together on many 
points which will be before the Senate 
in the consideration of the bill. If the 
situation had not been handled in that 
way, I am sure we would not have such 
an excellent bill before the Senate today. 

The railroad witnesses appearing be- 
fore our subcommittee presented a 
broad picture of economic and financial 
problems facing the rails. Presidents 
representing most of our greatest rail- 
roads presented evidence of their own 
particular situations. While some rail- 
roads are in what may be termed a pros- 
perous condition, they are, in the main, 
exceptions. 

Generally, we found that the rail- 
roads were suffering from a loss or de- 
cline of traffic, caused by many factors, 
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as the hearings will disclose to those 
who are interested in reading them. 
Their position has continued to decline 
for many months, and, for that matter, 
for several years. In my opinion, we are 
dealing with a sick industry. 

If this continuing deterioration were 
to be permitted to continue, I fear the 
impact upon our Nation’s economy 
would lead to dire consequences. I need 
not dwell upon what might happen if 
we should permit 2 or 3 or more of our 
country’s large railroads to go bank- 
rupt. Precisely that is what may hap- 
pen unless we take action now, as we 
view it, to aid this industry. It is our 
obligation to prevent a serious weaken- 
ing and threatened breakdown of our 
transportation system. 

It is in the national interest to main- 
tain a sound transportation system, not 
merely that afforded by the railroads, 
but for all modes of transportation. 
That was forcefully brought to our at- 
tention by witnesses who were not in 
the railroad-transportation business as 
such. The proposed legislation is not 
only for the benefit of the railroads, but 
for all modes of transportation. 

Each mode has its particular advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. Each has 
made its great contribution to our econ- 
omy, and I believe each is deserving of 
our attention. We must have a healthy 
and adequate transportation industry. 

Our railroads have been outstanding 
examples of the American free-enterprise 
system. While regulated by law, they are 
private businesses. They have always 
been privately owned and financed. 
They have been privately operated and 
self-supporting generally. They have 
been paying taxes to local communities, 
States, and the Federal Government. 

It would be hard for me to believe any 
of the Members of this distinguished 
body would want to see that situation 
changed. 

I believe we have an opportunity here 
to pass a constructive bill which will 
help this industry regain its previous 
position. If we fail to do that, we have 
another alternative. I hope I shall never 
see the day when it appears that the 
only solution to such a complex problem 
is the nationalization of our railroads. 
Yet such a result may face this industry 
if it is permitted to deteriorate. 

Our railroads perform a needed serv- 
ice in our economy. It is essential, if 
for no other reason than national de- 
fense, that our railroads maintain a 
strong competitive position in our trans- 
portation scheme of things. 

I shall not attempt to cite additional 
statistics to prove the need for this pro- 
posed legislation. Freight and passenger 
traffic, along with resultant revenues, has 
declined. Labor and materials have, 
during the same time, increased in cost. 
Many railroads, particularly those in the 
eastern part of the United States, have 
been caught in this economic squeeze. 
Many of the western and southern roads 
have a larger territory to cover, more 
traffic, with higher earnings and addi- 
tional sources of revenue from nonrail- 
road enterprises. While the western and 
southern lines have been better off, they, 
too, are feeling the decline in traffic and 
the additional increases in operating and 
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maintenance costs, and as a result they 
too are facing reduced net earnings. 

The railroad industry has had a diffi- 
cult time maintaining adequate capital 
reserves. It is well known in the invest- 
ment business that the rate of return has 
been very low in this industry. It has, as 
a consequence, had great difficulty in ob- 
taining outside investment capital. That 
was repeatedly brought to the attention 
of the committee. Testimony was re- 
ceived by the subcommittee that certain 
railroads had exhausted credit resources 
available to them from private banking 
and lending institutions. 

From what I have previously said, one 
might draw the conclusion that this in- 
dustry has done little to help itself. Such 
a conclusion is not warranted. It is not 
the case. This industry has been taking 
advantage of every technological ad- 
vance which could be utilized. From 
dieselization to electronic yards, these 
improvements have resulted in better 
service and reduced costs to the cus- 
tomer. But this advance has been slowed 
by the need for capital funds. Each large 
improvement program has cost vast 
sums of money. While some rate in- 
creases have been made in the postwar 
period, they have not provided sufficient 
funds to embark on large-scale improve- 
ments; in fact, the increases have not 
kept pace with advances in prices paid 
for services and goods during this period 
of rapid inflation. 

We all know that the history of com- 
plex legislation is frequently one of com- 
promise. In the pending bill, S. 3778, 
there are several such compromises 
which represent concerted and coopera- 
tive efforts by all parties, including 
members of the committee and repre- 
sentatives of the competing modes of 
transportation. Section 5, dealing with 
competitive ratemaking, is one such sec- 
tion. 

With the present language in this 
section—which all modes of transporta- 
tion now accept—material benefits can 
result to the railroad industry generally. 
I believe the industry must have greater 
freedom to make reduced rates. Under 
this section the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cannot hold up the rate of a 
carrier to any particular level in order to 
protect the traffic of another mode of 
transportation. Under this provision, 
any mode of transportation will continue 
to enjoy the advantages which accrue to 
it, whether it be by the nature of the 
service rendered or by lowered cost. 

I have some reservations concerning 
section 6 of S. 3778. In the opinion of 
our committee a guaranteed loan pro- 
gram is essential. I am hopeful this 
program, if it is finally adopted, will 
never become permanent. It is designed 
for temporary relief, and I understand 
there may be some question about our 
approach to the problem. I am hopeful 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will provide sufficient regulations so 
that the program can be effective. Such 
regulations need not be burdensome; but 
they should be strict enough to protect 
the taxpayers of the Nation, whose 
money is being used. 

With reference to the provisions of 
section 8 of the bill, relating to the so- 
called agricultural commodities clause, I. 
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believe that the intent and purpose of 
this section has been twisted by judicial 
interpretation and construction so that 
the present situation is far from what 
the framers of this provision intended. 
Originally, this was designed to be a pro- 
tection for the farmer and the agricul- 
tural producer, as an aid in moving their 
produce and crops to market. Today, 
little, if any advantage accrues to the 
man on the farm. The packer or dis- 
tributor or processor largely benefits. I 
believe we must take action to tighten 
up this and other provisions in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. By so doing we 
will not be prejudicing any interests of 
the farmer. 

It is my firm conviction that section 9, 
as reported by our committee, is very 
much needed. What we will achieve by 
enactment of provisions based on the 
Brooks Transportation Co. case will in 
no way interfere with legitimate private 
carriage of goods. 

It is appropriate at this stage to em- 
phasize the intention of the committee 
to regulate motor transportation when 
such transportation is not clearly and 
specifically exempt, and to make certain 
that we preserve a necessary and realistic 
distinction between regulated transpor- 
tation and private transportation. Orig- 
inally we would have added to section 
203 these words: nor shall any person in 
any other commercial enterprise trans- 
port property by motor vehicle in inter- 
state or foreign commerce unless such 
transportation is solely related to and in 
furtherance of a primary business enter- 
prise (other than transportation) of 
such person.” 

However, we were advised that the 
term solely related to” is new and un- 
tried, while the substitute words inci- 
dental to” are well understood and were 
employed by the court in the Brooks case 
when it approved and interpreted the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission's pri- 
mary business” test. Accordingly, fol- 
lowing precedent, we substituted “inci- 
dental to” for the term solely related 
to.” The “primary business test“ would 
thus embrace both factors; “incidental 
to” and “in furtherance of” such pri- 
mary business enterprise. 

We intended to make it impossible for 
a private carrier to transport nonex- 
empt goods of others for any form of 
compensation. The intention is to do no 
more and no less than the Commission 
and the Court did in the Brooks case. In 
doing so we wish to recognize private 
carriage in its proper role, and to dis- 
courage evasion of regulation by those 
intended to be included within its terms. 

I earnestly hope that we will be able to 
pass the bill. It would be constructive 
transportation legislation. Passage of 
S. 3778 would benefit our transportation 
system. 

I know that the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. SMATHERS], as he has 
done on other occasions during the com- 
mittee’s deliberations, will discuss the 
measure section by section. I feel cer- 
tain that with the history of the measure 
as it is contained in the report and in 
the Recorp, and with the colloquy on 
the part of those interested in the bill 
in various and sundry capacities, we can 
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pass a realistic and, I hope, a construc- 
tive bill, which is urgently needed now, 
if anything constructive is to be done 
to save our great railroad transportation 
system, the only transportation system 
in the world today which is privately 
owned and operated and pays so large 
an amount of taxes to the Nation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to hear the 
Senator from Kansas express apprehen- 
sion over section 6. I think my appre- 
hension goes somewhat further than his 
does. I do not believe we should pass a 
bill which establishes a conflict of in- 
terest within an agency of the Govern- 
ment such as this bill will establish if it 
becomes law. I hope that a correction 
will be made in this section before the 
bill is passed, if it is passed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created to protect the public inter- 
est. It seems to me, however, that sec- 
tion 6 vests the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the authority to make 
loans to the railroads under certain 
terms. It charges the Commission with 
looking after the welfare of the railroads. 
This represents a definite conflict of in- 
terest. This is the kind of provision 
which gave great concern to the Hoover 
Commission and to other regulatory 
agencies 10 years ago. 

Steps have been taken to get the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the 
Maritime Commission out of the execu- 
tive field. It is impossible for any regu- 
latory agency to protect the public in- 
terest and at the same time to take the 
part of one of the litigants. 

I hope the apprehension of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas will be shared by a 
sufficient number of Senators so that this 
provision will be changed. I am not 
arguing against providing adequate fi- 
mancing for the railroads, if that is 
needed. I think such financing probably 
is necessary. But certainly I would never 
put the financing in the hands of an 
agency which is charged with regulat- 
ing the carriers. I hope the provision 
will be changed before the bill is sent 
to the President for approval. If it is 
not changed, I hope the bill will not be 
signed, because this provision is one of 
the clearest violations of the principles 
3 government which could be de- 
v 5 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator from 
Vermont, who is the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, has pointed out some 
matters which gave the subcommittee 
concern in its consideration of the meas- 
ure. I know there is a difference of 
opinion about it, But I feel certain that 
the chairman of the subcommittee will 
analyze certain phases of the discussions 
which were held and that this state- 
ment will help us to make determina- 
tions about the changes it may be neces- 
sary to make in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly, however, a 
regulatory agency should never be 
charged with the financing of the indus- 
try which it is charged with regulating 
in the public interest. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. That particular 
question was raised before the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There was much 
debate about the channel which should 
be followed. It was finally determined 
that the best channel to follow was the 
one for which there was a precedent. 
The precedent which was followed was 
the Transportation Act of 1920. At 
that time the Government was in the 
business of lending money to the rail- 
roads, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was then given the author- 
ity actually to lend the money to the 
railroads. In this instance, I think it 
should be clearly understood that the 
Government itself will not lend the 
money; the Government will merely 
underwrite and guarantee the loans. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. It 
amounts to the same thing. It finances 
the railroads. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The railroads will 
still have to procure the money from the 
regular sources from which money is 
ordinarily borrowed. The Government 
will not supply any money. 

But the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has within it a Bureau of Fi- 
nance which, in fact, knows more about 
the railroads and their actual financial 
conditions than does any other agency. 
The Bureau of Finance has set up its 
own system of bookkeeping, which is 
very different from the system followed 
by most corporations. So it was be- 
lieved that that particular agency was 
the best one to recommend that a guar- 
anteed loan should be made to a par- 
ticular railroad. The Transportation 
Act of 1920 was followed in providing for 
this procedure. 

Mr. AIKEN. If that line of reasoning 
is to be followed, then the Federal Power 
Commission should be handling the REA 
loans. I think this proposal is wrong. 
I hope Congress will correct the situa- 
tion. Congress has worked hard in the 
past 10 years on this subject, and has 
undertaken, generally successfully, to 
take the regulatory agencies out of the 
business of financing the entities of 
which they are charged with regulating. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Maritime Com- 
mission, which actually has jurisdiction 
over the maritime industry, today is the 
particular instrumentality which recom- 
mends the loans which are to be made to 
the various maritime companies. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not say that 
Congress was 100 percent successful in 
taking the Maritime Commission out of 
the maritime industry. We were par- 
tially successful, because even though 
the Maritime Commission recommends 
in matters of finance, there is another 
agency which actually handles the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is the maritime 
agency which, of course, gives approval 
to whether or not a loan will be made 
to a certain company. It is the Mari- 
time Commission which finally makes 
the decision. 

The subcommittee shares the concern 
of the Senator from Vermont. We be- 
lieve that in the light of the precedent 
of 1920, plus the precedent of the Mari- 
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time Commission, it is better to guide 
the proposal in this way than it would 
be to route it through some other agency. 

Mr. AIKEN. Congress in the past 10 
years has indicated its intention of not 
abiding by that precedent, which was 
established 35 years ago. I was wonder- 
ing if any of the parties concerned were 
insisting that the lending or the guar- 
anteeing authority be lodged with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. All the other financing 
and guaranteeing done by the Govern- 
ment is through agencies which are not 
regulatory agencies. 

I think this proposal is a serious mis- 
take. I am willing to go along with the 
proposal to finance the railroads. I think 
some of the railroads urgently need 
financing. I do not want my statement 
to be understood as opposition. It does 
not mean that I shall vote against the 
bill finally, because I realize that the 
House must act on it, and the House may 
be a bit more hardboiled and businesslike 
in this respect than was the Senate com- 
mittee. 

I appreciate the difficulties which the 
Senator from Florida and the other 
members of the subcommittee had in re- 
porting a bill at all. I think the commit- 
tee has done very well. But I think there 
are 2 or 3 errors in the bill, and this is 
the most glaring one, in my opinion. I 
hope that before the bill is sent to the 
President, the errors will be corrected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont asked whether 
any particular interest had urged that 
the administrative power be placed in 
the Inierstate Commerce Commission. 

I am a member of the subcommittee; 
and I can say positively that I, at least, 
heard of no such urging by anyone. 

From my standpoint, I supported the 
proposal that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be given this administrative 
power, because I believe it has the basic 
information which should be used in de- 
termining whether a loan should or 
should not be guaranteed. I have no 
fixed judgment on the provision, except 
that rooted in the reasons I have just 
outlined. 

However, a commission is somewhat 
insulated from responsibility to the pub- 
lic; and it might be argued that it is 
necessary to fix responsibility in some- 
one in the administration who can be 
held responsible. 

But I formed my judgment solely on 
the basis that whoever had the adminis- 
trative power would in all probability 
have to go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and request it to supply the 
basic information which would disclose 
the fiscal standing of the railroad which 
had requested a loan. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think there could be 
no objection to that, namely, to get the 
proper information from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. However, if the 
bill as written is enacted, I believe it 
would be virtually impossible for a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission not to feel a rather grave re- 
sponsibility to keep any railroad from 
going into bankruptcy. On the other 
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hand, perhaps the time might come 
when bankruptcy for one railroad or an- 
other might be warranted; the railroad 
might have outlived its usefulness, and 
might have to give up the ghost. I do 
not think we should guarantee a rail- 
zoma perpetual operation, regardless of 
cost. 

Therefore I believe there is a real 
conflict of interest in this case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What reason was ad- 
vanced several years ago when it was 
urged that none of these lending powers 
be given to commissions, but that they 
be lodged in some department of the 
Federal Government administration? 

Mr. AIKEN. Although I helped write 
the recommendations at the time, and 
have been trying to refresh my memory 
this morning, I am not in a position to 
go into all the details now. 

But the Hoover Commission definitely 
took the position that regulatory com- 
missions should not be engaged in execu- 
tive business of any kind; and in that 
recommendation I thoroughly concur. 
We have been partially successful in 
having our recommendations adopted. 
I think the instance mentioned by the 
Senator from Florida in the case of the 
Maritime Administration probably re- 
lates to the recommendation which has 
been least fully complied with. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Hoover Com- 
mission recommend that this power not 
be placed in the Commission? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; that was the Hoover 
Commission’s very strong recommenda- 
tion, in its 1948 report, as I recall. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The last time I heard 
of any particular interest on the part of 
the administration in the agency in 
which this administrative power would 
be vested was through a letter which I 
received a few days ago from Secretary 
Weeks. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not seen a copy of 
the letter. However, this morning I 
communicated with representatives of 
the administration; and I find that they 
are opposed to this provision. 

If I had Secretary Weeks’ letter to 
read, I would know more about the mat- 
ter in detail. 

But I am simply going back 10 years 
to the study which was made by the 
Hoover Commission, as a result of which 
it was found that one of the bad things 
being done was that regulatory com- 
missions were requested to perform ad- 
ministrative functions. 

It may be that this proposal will be 
straightened out in some other way. 
I hope it will. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr.SMATHERS. T yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Apropos what the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Ohio have said, I wish to state for 
the Recorp, for the benefit of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AKEN], that in the delib- 
erations of the committee on this mat- 
ter and in its approach to if, at no time 
did we ever have any suggestion of any 
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type or kind that this power should be 
placed in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

I say frankly and candidly to the Sen- 
ate that we were trying to approach the 
matter in the proper way; and, so far as I 
was concerned, I was trying to think of it 
in terms of an operation of short dura- 
tion in an emergency situation. We con- 
sidered the bill to be a temporary meas- 
ure, and not one of a permanent nature. 

Personally, I had very decided feelings 
against establishing a new agency which 
would continue in being and would grow. 
As I have pointed out in my statement, I 
hesitated to think that there would be a 
continuing operation. 

Once we establish an agency, we often 
have great difficulty getting rid of it. 

We did not wish to provide for dupli- 
cation of a present agency which has 
the necessary machinery and know-how 
available. 

As has been pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from Florida, there is also the ac- 
counting phase of the matter; and there 
were the proceedings, to which the Sen- 
ator has referred, in connection with 
previous legislation during the war. 

So we felt that, considering the tem- 
porary nature of this measure, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would 
be in a better position to handle this 
particular phase of it, in making a tem- 
porary approach. On that basis, I was 
willing to go along with an approach of 
this kind. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the pending bill 
provide a termination date? It has 
been referred to as a temporary financ- 
ing measure. From the bill, I find that 
loans can be made for periods up to 15 
years. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I believe we were 
talking in terms of a 5-year period. j 

Mr. AIKEN. Somewhere in the bill I 
read a provision to the effect that loans 
could be made for a period up to 15 
years, and could be extended if the con- 
dition of a railroad necessitated such 
extension and if in the view of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission it was 
warranted. Perhaps the 15-year limi- 
tation was included more as a guide 
regarding the length of the life of the 
loans. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The bill contains 
the following provisions: 


(4) No guaranty shall be made under this 
section— 

(A) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that the proposed loan is necessary or 
appropriate to effectuate the purpose of this 
section; 

(B) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
fon that without such guaranty the appli- 
cant carrier would be unable to obtain nec- 
essary funds, on reasonable terms, for the 
purposes for which the loan is sought; 

(C) if the loan inyolved fs at a rate of 
interest which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, is unreasonably high, or if the 
terms of such loan permit full repayment 
more than 15 years after the date thereof; 

(D] unless the Commission is of the opin- 
fon that the prospective earning power of 
the applicant carrier, together with the 
character and value of the security pledged, 
if any, furnish reasonable assurance of the 

t’s ability to repay the loan within 
the time fixed therefor and reasonable pro- 
tection to the United States. 
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(E) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that the applicant carrier is not in need 
of reorganization of its capital structure. 


In other words, if they are of the 
opinion that a railroad is likely to go 
bankrupt, anyway, of course they will 
not make the loan. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not quarrel 
with the conditions laid down by the 
subcommittee in regard to the making 
of a loan, and I really am not arguing 
the merits of the bill. I am simply 
speaking from the standpoint of a de- 
sire to obtain a good, workable setup in 
the Federal Government. In my opin- 
ion, a regulatory commission should not 
be engaged in business. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think one of the 
greatest criticisms which can be directed 
against our Government and certain 
regulatory agencies is on the basis of 
the enormous amount of delay that 
occurs. 

So when we can vest in an agency 
which already has the necessary in- 
formation and, we might say, the know- 
how with respect to a specific problem, 
and some authority to deal with it, then 
of course we obviously eliminate much 
of the cause of delay which otherwise 
would occur if the necessary informa- 
tion had to be obtained from one com- 
mission, but another agency had to make 
the decision. 

The Commission is obviously the best 
agency equipped to determine whether 
(a) a railroad is really in need of the 
loan, and (b) whether there is any 
prospect of the railroad repaying the 
loan, because the Commission is the body 
that fixes the freight rates, assigns the 
routes, prescribes what the railroads can 
carry and where the railroads can go. 
The Commission also knows what the 
competition is. So the Commission is 
really the agency that has all the infor- 
mation which is vital in order to arrive 
at a determination as to whether a loan 
is needed. 

Rather than to take that authority 
away from the Commission, which in 
fact does have all thet information, and 
is able to do the job competently, and 
provide that the Commission may make 
suggestions but that Congress will create 
another agency to do the same thing the 
Commission can do, establish another 
bureau, and go over the same procedure 
a second time, it was the subcommittee’s 
judgment that it would be better, and 
would avoid unnecessary expense in 
Government operations, since there 
would be fewer Government employees, 
if we placed this particular work in the 
hands. of the agency which now knows 
all about the problems which are in- 
volved. That was the conclusion of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Florida will indulge 
me, with reference to the question asked 
by the Senator from Vermont, I refer 
to page 16 of the report as the basis for 
the Senator from Kansas referring to it 
as temporary legislation in certain re- 
spects. I read from that page of the 
report: 

Other important features of the proposal 
include provisions that— 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
prescribe the security, if any, that is to be 
required; the term of a loan eligible for 
guaranty shall not exceed 15 years; no divi- 
dends shall be paid by a carrier so long as 
any loan guaranteed by the Government un- 
der this provision is outstanding— 


This is the pertinent matter which I 
should like to point out— 
the authority to guarantee loans shall termi- 
nate December 31, 1960, unless further ex- 
tended by the Congress. 


That is how we have tried to put safe- 
guards around this temporary type of 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first committee amendment was 
on page 7, after line 11, to strike out: 

“(3) In a proceeding involving competition 
with another mode of transportation, the 
Commission, in determining whether a rail 
rate is lower than a reasonable minimum 
rate, shall consider the facts and circum- 
stances attending the movement of the traffic 
by railroad and not by such other mode.“ 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(3) Ina proceeding involving competition 
between carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation subject to this act, the Commis- 
sion, in determining whether a rate is lower 
than a reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances attending 
the movement of the traffic by the carrier or 
carriers to which the rate is applicable. Rates 
of a carrier shall not be held up to a par- 
ticular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy declared in this 
act.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Delaware will yield to me 
for a moment, I should like to say that 
the Senator from Kansas has ably dis- 
cussed some of these sections. I should 
like to discuss them to some extent. I 
know the Senator from Delaware has a 
question he wants to raise, and I think 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
BUTLER] has a question he desires to ask. 

I may say I am grateful to the able 
Senator from Kansas, not only for his 
contributions to the deliberations of the 
committee, but for the kind remarks he 
has made about the junior Senator from 
Florida on this occasion. I recognize 
he has. displayed his characteristic gen- 
erosity toward his friends, and I am 
proud to be included as one of them. 

Mr. President, briefly, I should like to 
make this statement. Weare quite proud 
of the report of the committee on the 
bill. It was arranged in such a way that 
the problems of the railroads were first 
discussed. We had to decide whether 
there was a need for doing anything. 
The evidence was overwhelming that 
there did exist a real and urgent need 
for something to be done. That having 
been established, the question arose as 
to what should be done. 

The report went into the decline of 
the railroad business, and also what the 
railroads could do to help themselves. 
We did not feel that the manner in 
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which the railroad industry was oper- 
ated was, like Ivory soap, 99.44 percent 


pure. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the 
able senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 624, 
making additional supplemental appro- 
priations for the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Department of Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 624) making addi- 
tional supplemental appropriations for 
the Department of Labor for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANnsFIELp in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
with amendments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution contains 820 million for 
the Small Business Administration. The 
additional funds are required at this 
time because of a recent unprecedented 
increase in business loan applications 
and a large number of excessive rain- 
fall disaster applications. The request 
from the President for these additional 
funds was received too late to be con- 
sidered in the House committee. 

I am advised that the House will ac- 
cept the provision which has been in- 
cluded in the bill affecting the Small 
Business Administration since we have 
agreed on $20 million, rather than $5 
million as proposed in the budget esti- 
mate. 

The committee concurred in the ac- 
tion of the House in recommending the 
full amount of the budget estimate of 
$665,700,000 authorized by the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958 signed June 4, 1958. This pro- 
gram is needed to provide some meas- 
ure of income maintenance to the large 
number of unemployed workers who 
have exhausted their rights to benefits 
ene the unemployment insurance 

Ws. 

If all States participate in the pro- 
gram, it is estimated that 2,650,000 eli- 
gible workers will file claims for bene- 
fits. It is also estimated that these 
individuals will draw benefits for an 
average of 8% weeks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
matter has been discussed in the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and also with 
the leadership. Actually, this joint res- 
olution is emergent in character and 
requires very expeditious action. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is why I am ask- 
ing for the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The AUTHORITY FOR SPECIAL COMMIT- Mr. WILLIAMS. That was my under- 


clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 4, after the words “for the“, to strike 
out “Department of Labor for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958” and insert in lieu thereof fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was at the top 
of page 2, to insert: 

CHAPTER I 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
REVOLVING FUND 

For additional capital for the revolving 
fund authorized by the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended, to be available without 
fiscal year limitation, $20 million. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in my 
judgment both of these items are not 
only emergency matters, but they are of 
such importance that I hope they will 
be enacted without effort at further 
amendment, so the joint resolution can 
go speedily back to the House. The 
funds are very badly needed by the 
Small Business Administration now, and 
will be of great importance in bolstering 
small business in many critical situa- 
tions throughout the country. 

The major part of the measure relates 
to the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958, which was passed 
a few days ago, and the pending appro- 
priation is necessary if that act is to 
mean anything. 

I certainly commend the distinguished 
chairman of the committee for bring- 
ing up the joint resolution for early dis- 
position by the Senate, and I hope the 
Senate will pass it without any further 
change whatsoever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the joint resolution 
pass? 

The joint resolution was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution making additional 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes.” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today, it stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow, at 10 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


TEE ON SPACE AND ASTRONAU- 
TICS TO FILE REPORT DURING 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Committee on 
Space and Astronautics, I ask unani- 
mous consent to file a report during the 
adjournment of the Senate following the 
session today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that the committee, by 
unanimous vote of all the members pres- 
ent, has ordered reported to the Senate a 
space bill. 

I further announce that we shall try 
to find a convenient time in the next 
few days for the Senate to consider the 
bill, so it may go to a conference with 
the House of Representatives. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3778) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have been asked to yield by the able 


junior Senator from Ohio I[Mr. 
Lavuscue] who is a member of the sub- 
committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, before he yields 
to the Senator from Ohio, so that I may 
ask a couple of questions of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is my understand- 
ing that in the bill there is provided the 
same exemption for poultry and poultry 
products which is carried in the existing 
law. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A question has also 
been raised about the fact that many 
poultry products are now being shipped 
in a cooked form from the plants. This 
form of shipment may be expanded over 
the next few years. Would the product 
be covered in such a cooked form, in the 
same manner as in the other form? 

Mr. SMATHERS. This matter was 
discussed in the subcommittee and in the 
full committee. It was impossible to 
list as a part of the proposed legislation 
all the specific items which are being 
sought to be exempted, but we discussed 
the particular item of cooked chicken. 
It appears that cooked chicken will in a 
short time become the standard type of 
chicken to be transported. It was the 
view of the members of the subcommittee 
that that particular product should be 
exempt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was it the under- 
standing that the cooked product would 
be exempt without the necessity for any 
additional amendments being offered to 
the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That was our coa- 
clusion. 


standing, but I merely wanted to have it 
clear in the Record because many per- 
sons engaged in the industry were some- 
what concerned about this question. I 
wanted to be sure we were correct in 
believing the exemption was included. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his understanding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. There is another ques- 
tion which has been raised with respect 
to amending the Revenue Code. ‘ 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator does 
not mind, I hope we can wait a moment 
for a discussion of that item. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask a ques- 
tion or two along the line of the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. At the present time a 
bona fide farmer can haul his commodi- 
ties to market, whether it is 100 or 200 
miles or more away, and can haul back 
some of the things he needs on the farm. 

= SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. YOUNG. Has that provision of 
law been changed? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. The law with 
respect to haul-back for farmers was 
established when we considered the trip- 
leasing bill 2 years ago, and that is still 
thelaw. This bill would make nochange 
in that law. A farmer or anybody else 
can at any time carry exempt products 
without having to check with the Com- 
mission. That statement refers to an 
exempt commodity. 

We have even gone so far as to permit 
the farmer, when returning to his home, 
to haul back some nonexempt items. 
That was a provision in the trip-leasing 
law and is still the law. We did not 
change that provision, The farmer 
would be as well off under the provisions 
of this bill as he ever was. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the junior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at the 
very beginning I want to express grati- 
tude to my associates on the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee for the 
courtesies extended to me while testi- 
mony was being taken with respect to 
the bill. I also commend the junior 
Senator from Florida for the able lead- 
ership he gave in the conduct of the 
hearings. 

Mr. President, based upon the testi- 
mony which was submitted in intermit- 
tent hearings covering a period of about 
4 months, I came to certain conclusions 
concerning the questions which were 
pending before the subcommittee. 

First, the testimony showed that the 
railroad industry, from an economic 
standpoint, is in trouble in our country. 

Second, the railroad industry, more 
than any other transportation industry, 
is circumscribed in its management by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Congress of the United States, and 
labor-union requirements. 
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Third, the railroad industry is placed 
at a disadvantage in its fight for sur- 
vival by the subsidies, direct and indirect, 
given by the United States Government 
to its competitors. 

Fourth, without question, the railroad 
industry is the backbone of our transpor- 
tation system. 

Fifth, the railroad industry must pro- 
vide and pay taxes on its own rights-of- 
way, terminals, and other facilities, suf- 

fering the travesty and injustice that in 
part the taxes which it pays are used 
to subsidize its competitors. 

I have made the statement that my 
No, 1 finding is that the railroad indus- 
try from an economic standpoint is in 
trouble. The records of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that the 
rate of return on capital investment en- 
joyed by the regulated water carriers is 
11.3 percent, by the trucking industry is 
10.4 percent, and by the railroad indus- 
try is 4.16 percent. 

I repeat those figures: The rate of re- 
turn is 4.16 percent for the railroads, 10.4 
percent for the motortruck carriers, and 
11.3 percent for the water carriers. 

A number of railroads in the East in 
particular are so close to the point of 
being defunct financially that their op- 
erating funds probably would not last 
them a week. Any adversity of a sudden 
nature would precipitate those railroads 
into receivership or other judicial or gov- 
ernmental control. 

The second point I made is that the 
railroad industry more than any other 
transportation industry is circumscribed 
in its management by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Congress, 
and labor-union requirements. It may 
astound some of my colleagues to hear 
me state that the railroads are not al- 
lowed to charge a low rate, even though 
the low rate produces a profit for them 
and is nondiscriminatory with respect to 
shippers, if the lowness of the rate has 
an adverse impact upon the truckers, the 
barge carriers, or the airlines, The rail- 
roads are not allowed, under the inter- 
pretations given by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to utilize to the full- 
est advantage their inherent power in 
delivering mass freight at a low rate. 

The railroads are required to hold an 
umbrella over the heads of the truckers 
and barge lines. They are told, when 
they charge a rate which is low, even 
though it makes a profit for them, that 
such rate is not allowable if it will ad- 
versely affect the ability of the truckers 
or the barge lines to remain in business. 

With regard to the operation of the 
railroad system, there are conditions in 
the operation of trains which I shall not 
undertake to explain. There is one con- 
dition under which a train crew working 
for 2 hours is paid for an 8-hour day. 
It is the result of a rather involved for- 
mula, but the net result is that that 
condition does exist. 

I made the statement that Congress, 
by law—and frequently with justi- 
fication—imposes conditions which be- 
come a burden. Those laws are tied to 
safety proposals, but in many instances 
are contemplated merely to create work, 

Third, I made the statement that the 
railroads are placed at a disadvantage in 
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their fight for competitive survival by 
the subsidies, direct and indirect, given 
by the United States Government to their 
competitors. Let us take a look at that 
issue. 

With respect to the air carriers, since 
the commercial air-carrier bill was 
passed in 1939, down to June 30, 1958, 
there has been paid to them in subsidies 
the sum of $819,704,000. The general 
public does not ordinarily understand 
that, but for 20 years we have paid out 
each year a little more than $40 million 
a year, making a total of more than 
$819 million. 

In addition, this session of Congress, 
about 3 months ago, we passed what was 
known as the capital-gains bill and in 
that bill we allowed to certain airlines 
$67 million, which, in my opinion, was 
a gift. 

Since 1937, down to 1958, the Federal 
Government has expended $1,640 million 
in the management of the Federal airway 
system. It is conceded that 50 percent 
of that service is rendered for the Navy 
and the Army, but the remaining 50 
percent of the service is rendered for 
the commercial air industry. So in that 
instance the air carriers have been sub- 
sidized to the extent of $800 million. At 
this point it might be well to say that 
all the communications on the railroads 
are financed by the railroads directly. 

We now come to the subject of airport 
construction. Since 1946, when the Fed- 
eral Airport Act was enacted, the Fed- 
eral Government has expended $386,- 
795,000 in the building of airports. They 
are primarily used by the commercial air 
carriers. 

In this session of Congress we provided 
an additional $512 million for the build- 
ing of airports to accommodate the com- 
mercial airlines. 

The Federal Government does not re- 
coup a single penny of those expendi- 
tures, except the sum of money which is 
received from the aviation gas tax reve- 
nues, which, in the year 1959, it is esti- 
mated, will be about $62 million, 

With respect to highways, the figures 
show that in the period from 1921 
through 1955, the total public expendi- 
tures for highways and streets by all 
units of government amounted to $93 
billion, This grand total includes $52 
billion for capital improvements, $29 bil- 
lion for maintenance, and $12 billion for 
highway administration and interest 
payments. Moreover, the great bulk of 
these expenditures have been made in 
comparatively recent years within this 
period. 

As compared with the total highway 
expenditures of $93 billion, user taxes 
paid by motor-vehicle operators on the 
highways in the 1921-55 period amounted 
to $45 billion, or 48 percent of the ex- 
penditures. Of the remainder, the Fed- 
eral Government contributed $14 bil- 
lion and $32 billion came from general 
tax funds of the States and their sub- 
divisions. In addition to these sources 
of funds, some highway expenditures 
have been financed through borrowing. 

There are 800,000 trucks on the high- 
ways at present. Studies of the Bureau 
of Public Roads show that on the basis 
of ton-miles of travel, the operator of 
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the ordinary passenger car pays three 
times as much for the use of the highway 
as does the operator of a commercial 
truck. The 1956 Act sought to remedy 
that situation by imposing a user Federal 
tax on the trucking industry; but the 
query is properly made, What was the 
situation prior to 1956, when there was 
no Federal user tax charged against the 
trucking industry? 

I should like to say a word about the 

barge lines. In the development of the 
inland navigation system through fiscal 
‘year 1954, our Government spent $2,096 
million, divided $1,444 million for con- 
struction and $652 million for mainte- 
nance and operations. Since 1954 and 
through fiscal 1958, it is estimated that 
an additional $202 million will be ex- 
pended for improvements and $176 mil- 
lion for maintenance and operation, 
making a total of nearly $2,500,000,000 
of Federal funds spent for improving 
and operating the inland waterway sys- 
tem. This does not include any non- 
Federal expenditures, such as those for 
the New York State barge canal or local 
expenditures for piers, terminals, and 
other improvements. 

In fiscal 1959 it is proposed that the 
Federal Government spend an estimated 
$67,681,000 for improvements and $37,- 
612,000 for maintenance and operations. 

These are the funds which have been 
spent in the development of the inland 
waterways. Those waterways are the 
highways of the barge lines. The Fed- 
eral Government recoups no part of such 
expenditures made in the building of 
locks, the deepening of the inland 
streams, and construction of other fa- 
cilities which are provided for the barge- 
line carriers. 

What is the position of the railroads 
with respect to their importance in the 
transportation system of our country? 
All the impartial witnesses who testified 
expressed the opinion that the railroads 
were the backbone of the system. I be- 
lieve that an examination of what took 
place in World War II will show that 
they multiplied their services to a de- 
gree which was simply astounding. 

I do not believe it can be doubted in 
the least degree that our country can- 
not suffer the danger of losing the serv- 
ices which are provided by the railroads 
of the Nation. 

I also made the statement that the 
railroads must provide for and pay taxes 
on their rights-of-way, terminals, and 
other facilities. They suffer the trav- 
esty and injustice that part of those 
taxes are used to subsidize their com- 
petitors. There can be no challenge to 
that statement. They pay taxes on 
their rights-of-way, their terminals, and 
other facilities. Those taxes in part are 
used to subsidize the airlines, the barge 
lines, and the truck lines. 

I filed dissenting views with respect to 
some of the recommendations which 
were made by the Subcommittee on Sur- 
face Transportation. However, in sub- 
stance, I am in agreement with the rec- 
ommendations. I shall not attempt to 
discuss those instances in which I dis- 
sented. I hope the Senate will not 
further dilute the provisions of the bill 
pending before it. It would be unwise 
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to guarantee loans up to $700 million 
unless we also provided ways and means 
whereby the railroad industry could help 
lift itself out of its troubles. It would 
be wrong merely to dip into the Federal 
Treasury and give the railroads money 
if the prospect were that they would 
continue in the future operating on the 
dangerous economic grounds on which 
they have operated in the past. 

I wish again to commend the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and to ex- 
press my gratitude to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] for his cour- 
tesy to me. The proposed legislation is 
important. It is my sincere hope that 
the Senate will pass it substantially in 
the form in which it is pending before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 11, 1958, I had the honor to deliver 
an address at the celebration in the 
Chicago Stadium, Chicago, III., of Israel's 
10th anniversary. My address was en- 
titled “Israel—Bastion of Freedom.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my talk be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IsRAEL—BASTION OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, Minnesota, at Independence 
Festival celebrating Israel’s 10th anniver- 
sary, Chicago Stadium, Chicago, May 11, 
1958) 


We are gathered here to commemorate the 
10th anniversary of the founding of the State 
of Israel. It is appropriate that we do so 
both by looking back over Israel's challenges 
and achievements during that decade, and by 
looking ahead to Israel’s future. 

The skeptics said there would never be a 
State of Israel. They have been proved 
wrong. 

They said that Israel, surrounded by a 
sea of hostile forces, with arid land, depleted 
resources, and a divergent and impoverished 
people, could not survive. Again, they were 
wrong. 

Even now, there are a few who say that 
Israel cannot survive. They, too, are wrong. 

Israel has confounded the fears of the 
skeptics, and confirmed the faith of her 
friends. 

Last year at this time I was in Israel. I 
know, first hand, the determination, the 
faith, and the courage that have made pos- 
sible the historic achievements of the last 
10 years. 

Israel has had more than her share of han- 
dicaps and heartaches in these first years of 
independence. Yes, not one, but a hundred 
challenges have had to be met and mas- 
tered—and all of them at the same time. 

Israel has had to establish a modern free 
government, create a strong defensive force, 
build an independent economy, and revive 
and renew a whole culture. 

She has succeeded in doing so not by the 
brutal efficiency of a totalitarian machine, 
but through a democratic process which has 
respected, and promoted the rights of the 
individual, 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

For instance, today in Israel every child, 

Arab and Jewish, is entitled to a free edu- 
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cation and medical care. Arabs are repre- 
sented in Israel's parliament, both as mem- 
bers of Jewish parties, and as the representa- 
tives of Arab parties. It has always seemed 
wonderfully symbolic to me that the rights 
of the Arab minority in Israel have been 
safeguarded even while the state itself has 
been under siege from hostile neighbors. 


DEFENSE 


Tes, on the very day of Israel’s birth as a 
nation, her land frontiers were under attack 
and her ports were blockaded. 

The new state’s baptism of fire was costly, 
but it established her right to live and she 
lives vigorously. The people of Israel have 
learned to live dangerously. They have 
learned to brace themselves for the difficult 
task of rebuilding their hard-won country, 
and making it a haven for refugees fleeing 
from other lands. Today Israel stands as the 
most powerful nation in the Middle East, ex- 
clusive of Turkey—a strong ally, without a 
formal treaty of alliance. 


REFUGEES 


In the past 10 years, Israel has performed 
the monumental task of receiving, rehabili- 
tating, and resettling more than 900,000 im- 
migrants—from displaced persons camps in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, from countries in 
North Africa and the Middle East, from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, as well as from other 
parts of the world. Today the Jewish popu- 
lation numbers almost 2 million. Month 
after month, Israel continues to receive the 
homeless and persecuted in truly stagger- 
ing numbers. 

It is to Israel's everlasting credit that ev- 
ery one of the hundreds of thousands who 
came to make a new home—and a new life— 
each was and is provided with enough to 
get started on the road to self-sufficiency. 

The new immigrants are not only pro- 
vided with the basic necessities of life upon 
their arrival, but are integrated into the 
community. Many are retrained for jobs 
in industry. An even larger number are 
moved to agricultural settlements. But all 
are given work—yes, gainful work—designed 
to provide not only an income, but to en- 
rich and develop the State of Israel. Israel 
has proved to the world that immigration is 
an asset, both in wealth and power. Israel 
has made the principle of the dignity of the 
individual a reality in the Middle East, 

This magnificent achievement has always 
seemed to me an eloquent answer and 
object lesson for those in this country who 
set themselves so rigidly against liberaliza- 
tion of our own unfair and outmoded immi- 
gration laws. 

FOOD 


Because of the primary problem of feed- 
ing people, agriculture has held top pri- 
ority in Israel’s development program since 
the first year of statehood. At the begin- 
ning, much of the food had to be imported, 
Today, Israel can raise all the food she needs 
to feed her people, except for wheat, edible 
oils, and meat. She has begun to export 
vegetables, citrus fruits, and other foodstuffs 
to Europe. Our food surpluses can be used 
to fill the gap—to balance the food require- 
ments. 

Yes; American food can be a positive force 
in our foreign policy. It can be the life-sav- 
ing ingredient of a political and economic 
policy designed to assist newborn nations. 
The shortage of food is a common denomi- 
nator throughout many areas of the world. 
Therefore, our abundance of food is an as- 
set. This asset, wisely used, can create new 
friendships and contribute to the building 
of peace and freedom. No American should 
ever say that our surplus of food is a prob- 
lem. It is, indeed, rather a privilege and one 
to be shared generously and constructively. 

Some of the latest, most advanced farm- 
ing techniques are now being used by Israel’s 
farmers. Agricultural and mining settle- 
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ments have sprung up in wastes that had 
been desolate and uninhabited for centuries. 
About 500 new agricultural settlements have 
been established. 

The next great planned development for 
Israel is the conquering of the Negev, the 
great desert in the southern areas of Israel, 
The Negev possesses a tremendous challenge 
to the determination, imagination, and tech- 
nical competence of the Israelis. The Gov- 
ernment of Israel and its people are deter- 
mined that the Negev shall be made fruitful. 
The land is rich and fertile if the blessing 
of nourishing water can be brought to it. 
Water can be made available—the land is 
there to be tilled and planted. Thousands 
of people await the opportunity to build 
new homes in freedom and security in this 
great expanse of Israeli territory. To de- 
velop the Negev, however, will call for great 
investments of capital, labor, engineering, 
and planning. 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion told me that 
the Negev will be developed. This was not 
just an idle promise; it was a declaration 
of purpose. It will be developed, because 
Israel needs it. It is, in truth, Israel's un- 
derdeveloped area that awaits the magic 
touch of modern science and technology, in- 
spired by the strength and determination 
of a people who refuse to incorporate in 
their vocabulary the word “impossible.” 


INDUSTRY 


We know that the country’s industrial 
progress has also been phenomenal. A look 
at the production and export figures tells 
the story. 

Israel's industry represents an investment 
of more than $700 million. Old, established 
plants have been expanded and reequipped 
and new ones have been built. Through self- 
sacrifice, careful planning, loans, and repara- 
tions, Israel has greatly enlarged her pro- 
ductive capacity. The most modern kind of 
machinery capable of producing high quality 
products, is now being used. 

New roads and harbors have been built, 
railways have been extended and modern- 
ized, and new power stations and telephone 
installations are in use—progress—growth 
everywhere, 

FRONTIER 


All this creativity, all this activity, and 
all this faith are reminiscent of our coun- 
try in its early pioneer days. All Israel is 
a frontier, still highly vulnerable to attack. 
Just as our own ancestors did not have time 
to be afraid, so now Israel finds this frontier 
life a source of strength. The hard, austere 
life of the people makes them alert, ready for 
emergencies, but meanwhile carrying on the 
normal, everyday business of living. Yes, 
frontier Americans once had to improvise 
in the face of seemingly insurmountable 
problems. Like them, the Israelis today are 
inventive, daring, resourceful, and never 
take no for an answer. 

Here, again, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
has declared the policy and philosophy of 
the State of Israel when he said: “First, de- 
fine your objective; declare your need, say 
what you want. Then, and only then con- 
sider the obstacles. But even then the ob- 
stacles must be subordinated to the objec- 
tive. Never must the objective be renounced 
in favor of the obstacles.” 

In other words, the people of Israel just 
refuse to be licked—they will not take no 
for an answer. I like that kind of spirit. 


WORLD ROLE 


Not only has Israel made giant strides in 
developing her own resources in 10 short 
years, but she has also steadily solidified 
her position among the family of nations. 
She has formulated 17 trade agreements and 
has established diplomatic relations with 
50 countries, 11 of them in Africa and Asia. 
In fact, Israel has her own point 4 program 
for Burma and Ghana. 
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Israel is a living example to all under- 
developed countries of what determination 
and energy can accomplish. Israel's very 
existence is a major stumbling block to the 
Communist penetration of the Middle East 
and Africa. Hard-pressed herself, Israel is 
offering a helping and sympathetic hand to 
others—and all the time providing a living 
example that democracy works in practice— 
even in times of trial and difficulty. 

Israel’s youth, Israel's stability, and Is- 
rael's achievements are g other new 
states in Asia and Africa to develop greater 
confidence in their ability to improve their 
own economies and societies. She leads by 
example and by doing. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The real measure of the spirit and purpose 
of Israel and her people is to be found in 
the emphasis placed upon health, education, 
and welfare. This is within the great Jewish 
tradition of the highest respect for individual 
dignity and the belief in the brotherhood of 
man. Modern Israel is setting an example 
in these important areas of human endeavor 
that serve to challenge new nation states 
throughout the world. 

The people and Government of Israel do 
not merely pay lip service to human dig- 
nity and welfare. They act to protect and 
insure it. With thousands of immigrants, 
many uneducated and untrained, sick and 
weary, the State of Israel has launched a 
program of education, health, and welfare 
that encompasses every citizen and every 
area. In the field of education, Israel today 
is known for its great technical schools, its 
research laboratories, and the great Hebrew 
University. In the field of health, the new 
Hadassah hospital and clinic is one of the 
finest medical institutions in the world. 

Yes, Israel places a high priority upon 
health and education for the people. Every 
citizen is entitled by right of law to com- 
plete health and hospital protection and care, 
Every child is given the opportunity of edu- 
cation. Every family can look forward to 
occupancy of modern housing. 

These great accomplishments in the field 
of health, education, and welfare serve not 
only to strengthen Israel, but by precept and 
example, inspire others in the Middle East 
and in Asia and Africa to do likewise. This 
emphasis upon people, progress, and freedom 
serves to enhance the possibilities of peace, 
A people engaged in developing a country, in 

opportunities are always making 
a distinct contribution to peace and justice. 
CULTURE 


Finally, even while being preoccupied with 
the problems of survival, Israel has created a 
rich mosaic of culture. Even more remark- 
able is the penetration of that culture to 
every stratum of the population. 

Out of a longing for peace has come a thirst 
for music, art, and literature. After one 


universities. These are the mere physical re- 
positories—the roots of Jewish culture are 
ancient and deep. 

One of the world’s great military men, 
Moshe Dayan, formerly Chief of the Army, 
not long ago relinquished his command to 
continue his study of humanities at Hebrew 
University. The most revered people in 
Jewish society have traditionally been 
scholars and teachers. So it is no wonder 
that the country’s educational standards are 
very high. 

THE FUTURE 

Rarely, if ever before, has so much been ac- 
complished in so short a time. But Israel 
has not yet reached the goals she seeks and 
wants. As Israel faces her second decade, the 
determination of her people was recently ex- 
pressed by Premier Ben-Gurion, that sturdy 
20th century pioneer of pioneers: 

Israel is determined to strengthen her 
military preparedness and persevere in her 
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work of rebuilding and redemption; to bring 
in Jews from the lands of oppression and mis- 
ery; to conquer the desert and make it 
flourish by the power of science and pioneer- 
ing spirit; and to transform the country into 
a bastion of democracy, liberty, and univer- 
sal cultural values based on the teaching of 
Israel’s prophets and the achievements of 
modern science.” 

We in American can be proud of the role 
our country and our people have played in 
Israel's first 10 years, But there is more that 
we must do. We must continue to provide 
aid and assistance to help Israel develop her 
economy and extend her trade. We must re- 
sist diplomatic maneuvers to undermine Is- 
rael’s hard won stability. We should make 
our aims in the Middle East so clear that 
everyone will understand that an Arab-Israel 
peace is a primary objective of United States 
policy. Israel will not be sacrificed. 

While this is our primary objective, there 
are other measures that should be adopted as 
soon as possible to alleviate the tension on 
the borders with the Arab countries. What 
is needed, above all, is for all friendly powers 
to make an unqualified statement of de- 
termination to resist, under the United Na- 
tions Charter, any forceful attempt to over- 
throw the sovereignty or destroy the inde- 
pendence of Israel or its neighbors. 

Such a declaration would introduce an ele- 
ment of stability into the Middle East that 
would then permit other pacifying factors to 
exercise a healing influence. 

A number of important peacekeeping de- 
vices have already been established in the 
Middle East to help calm relations between 
the Arabs and the Israelis. The armistice 
committees, the demilitarized zones, and the 
United Nations Emergency Force, are some 
of the chief measures that have been accepted 
by the countries in the area in an effort to 
hait bloodshed and restore tranquillity. 
Thanks to the cooperation of the Israelis 
and their neighbors with United Nations 
peace machinery, quiet now reigns in the 
Middle Eastern region. 

Yet, old hostilities and ancient fears still 
remain. An arms buildup relentlessly con- 
tinues, and a final peace settlement does not 
appear to have approached any nearer than 
it ever was. ‘There is still a latent danger 
thut shots might again ring out across the 
sensitive Israell-Arab borders. President 
Truman spoke of this. 

We should continue to search for better 
methods to calm Middle Eastern fears and 
to promote a lasting settlement. One such 
method was suggested last month by Ben- 
Gurion of Israel. He announced that Israel 
would welcome an ‘open-skies, aerial and 
ground inspection system im the Middle 
East, that could allay apprehension over the 
possibility of a surprise attack by one state 
upon another. 

All of the countries of the Middie East 
should seriously consider this proposal. 

The United States should take the initia- 
tive in calling it up for discussion before the 
United Nations, 

Such an system over the border 
areas of Israel, the United Arab Republic, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia could be a pilot 
project of inestimable value for the cause 
of world disarmament, 

The inauguration by the major powers of 
“open skies inspection” in such vital areas 
as the Arctic or Europe could be a major step 
toward a relaxation of tension between the 
two great power blocs. But thus far action 
has been blocked by Soviet obstruction and 
the veto. 

The people of the Middle East, who have 
already shown their aspirations for peace 
by accepting new forms of peacekeeping ma- 
chinery such as the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, could make another significant 
contribution to world peace, if they would 
be the first to adopt, in their own region, 
the principle of inspection surprise 
attack, That many of the Middle Eastern 
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governments favor this principle was demon- 
strated in 1955 when they supported a United 
Nations resolution on the “open skies plan” 
and again a week or two ago when they con- 
tinued their support of the concept in the 
Arctic debate in the United Nations. These 
same governments could now assist in re- 
duction of tensions in their own area by 
agreeing to a “pilot inspection system” to be 
conducted by themselves or by outside 
parties as agreed upon. 

But what the Middle East should aim at 
above all else, is a lasting settlement of the 
state of war which still exists between Israel 
and the Arab states, and a return of the area 
to a normally peaceful condition. With such 
a settlement the burden of arms now 
weighing heavily on Jew and Arab alike could 
be lightened and more resources could be de- 
voted to the betterment of life for all. 

The Middle East needs a period of tran- 
quillity—it needs stability of borders and 
an opportunity, too, for the more construc- 
tive forces within the area to gain the as- 
cendancy. The Middle East needs economic 
development—tregional economic develop- 
ment. 

It needs the guiding hand of the United 
Nations—a hand that insists upon peaceful 
pursuits and curbs violence and aggression, 
The Middle East needs Israel with her mod- 
ern science and technology, with her genius 
at government and social organization. Is- 
rael needs her neighbors. 

Again and again, the statesmen of the 
world need to remind the peoples of the 
Middle East that war and violence in that 
area, as elsewhere, settles nothing but could 
well destroy everything. A war in the Middle 
East can spread to the Middle West. What 
is needed Is patience and a period of stability 
and tranquility. The people of the world need 
it. The future hope of the Middle East re- 
quires it. 

In the crowded years since 1948, the sac- 
rifices and achievements of Israel have been 
etched deeply and unforgettably in the story 
of civilization. 

We commemorate these achievements to- 
day. Israel's success is highest testimony of 
all to the dedication and energy of her 
people. More than anything else, it is proof 
that the will to live and create can survive 
all the handicaps of history and can triumph 
through tears. 


PROPOSED SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the more exasperating failures of the 
administration during this session of 
Congress has been the President’s fail- 
ure to request a school-construction bill. 
This is particularly distressing in view 
of the fact that a school-construction 
program would be a very definite shot 
in the arm to the national economy 
through the providing of additional con- 
struction jobs and the providing of a 
market for heavy goods. 

But principally it is a complete failure 
to see the essential role played in provid- 
ing adequate facilities for our young 
children and the failure to see that the 
expanding population of these United 
States is far outstripping our physical 
plant for education. 

One case in point illustrates the often 
desperate financial situation of the 
school districts in our country. 

Independent School District No. 317 at 
Deer River, Minn., has been manfully 
striving with a poor financial position 
for years, and still managing to send on 
to college from 30 to 35 percent of its 
graduating seniors. This school district, 
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a large district with high transportation 
costs, no industry, and a low per capita 
income, has required special legislation 
to permit bonding itself in the amount of 
$400,000. This authority is exhausted, 
as is assistance under Public Law 815, 
which was made possible through the 
providing of education for Indian chil- 
dren living on Federal land. 

This school district’s problem illus- 
trates the point that inadequate educa- 
tional facilities are a national problem. 
These young people coming up from 
School District 317 are going to be voting 
participating citizens just exactly as the 
children coming up from the wealthiest 
school districts in the country. They 
are starting out life under a severe han- 
dicap, and the Nation is going to lose 
part of their potential. 

I have been exploring every possible 
way of assisting this district, but I have 
come to the conclusion that there is no 
other way to aid School District No. 317, 
or any similar district in the United 
States, without passing a school-con- 
struction bill involving Federal aid to 
the school districts. 

Because of the light that his letter 
throws upon the current financial situa- 
tion of many school districts, I ask unan- 
imous consent at this time to have print- 
ed in the Recorp, a letter from Supt. H. 
C. Hanson, of Independent School Dis- 
trict No. 317, of Deer River, Minn. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL District No. 317, 
Deer River, Minn., June 3, 1958. 
Senator Hupert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: Although your 
letter of May 21 was not hopeful as to solv- 
ing our school problems, we appreciated 
hearing from you on this matter. We dis- 
cussed your letter, along with Congressman 
BLATNIK’s letter, at a recent board meeting 
so that they are informed on what progress 
is being made. 

In contemplating our needs for next fall, 
we definitely are going to have to utilize an 
old schoolhouse (one room) which is sitting 
behind our regular building for a classroom. 
We also may have to attempt fixing up tem- 
porary quarters in basement space to pro- 
vide an additional classroom or two. It 
seems with this recession in this area that 
people are moving into the rural area on a 
marginal piece of ground to raise a small 
garden and endeavor to get by * * this 
naturally throws an added burden on our 
schools which are presently overcrowded and 
with large class sizes per teacher. We give 
you this added information, as we want to 
keep you informed as to Just how critical 
our particular situation really is. 

Our needs overall are not too great in 
comparison to other expenditures. Con- 
struction needs estimated at $950,000 would 
take care of estimated needs for 20 years. 
Right now we need 8 elementary classrooms 
(roughly $200,000) to meet minimum ele- 
mentary needs. 

As we have explained previously, we intend 
to check with our State people too, as this 
problem is so extensive and beyond the abil- 
ity and resources of our district to meet. If 
we should write to others, or make contacts 
elsewhere, we would be pleased to do so, as 
we want the children of this district to have 
minimum facilities at least. We appreciate 
whatever help you can give, and suggestions 
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you might offer to us in presenting our case 
for financial aid. 
Sincerely, 
H. C. Hanson, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that we have not so far 
had a request from the President for a 
school-construction program. I re- 
spectfully suggest that it is not too late 
for such a request, and I firmly believe 
that if the President would request leg- 
islation along the lines he requested last 
year, the Congress would take swift 
action to consider and approve it. 


THE SOVIET NEW LOOK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the week I have read some very 
interesting news items concerning the 
Soviet foreign policy and the Soviet 
economic offensive. The Soviet new 
look has been the subject of considerable 
comment at home and abroad. Several 
times I have taken the Senate floor to 
discuss the complication of this new 
Soviet challenge—a challenge more ef- 
fective, I believe, than the strenuous, 
militaristic old Soviet cold war line. 

Yesterday morning it was my priv- 
ilege to address the members of the 
Women's National Press Corps, and at 
that meeting I discussed with them the 
new Soviet policy of trade and aid, as 
well as the Soviet policy of political 
infiltration. I believe that the Soviet 
policy on trade and aid is a very serious 
challenge to the United States and the 
Free World. I was particularly pleased 
to note that the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain underscored the importance of 
this challenge. I join with him and the 
President of the United States in urging 
that the free nations of the world make 
a much more strenuous effort in the field 
of world trade and economic develop- 
ment on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. Thomas P. Whitney of the Asso- 
ciated Press has recently put together an 
interesting article with up-to-date ex- 
amples of Soviet affability. An article 
entitled “Affable Soviet Salesmen Peddle 
Russian Ideas All Over the World” ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune for June 1, 1958. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFFABLE Soviet SALESMEN PEDDLE RUSSIAN 

IDEAS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
(By Thomas P, Whitney) 

If Russia kept a log book on its worldwide 
buy-Russian ideas campaign, any given day 
would show entries like this: 

A Soviet engineer in India invites his na- 
tive servant to sit down at the table and 
addresses him as brother—speaking in 
Hindi. 

A Soviet Ambassador in France tells a se- 
lect social gathering that Russia would prefer 
to have France rather than the United States 
in North Africa. 

The Soviet news agency Tass distributes a 
dispatch telling how pleased Egyptian guests 
were to find religious freedom for Moslems 
in central Asia. 

A ballet troupe from the Bolshoi Theater 
plays to capacity audiences in Tokyo. 

Joe Adamoy, of Radio Moscow, answers 
letters from American and British listeners 
on the nightly program Moscow Mail Bag. 
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All this—plus the well-publicized affability 
of Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Menshikov in 
e ae into a vast, meaningful pat- 

rn. 

It is not new, but it has been growing 
steadily in scale. And particularly in the 
last 5 years since Stalin’s death, the cam- 
paign has taken on much more skillful and 
novel forms. 

Here's how it works in several corners of 
the world, as reported by Associated Press 
correspondents: 

It’s difficult to find any Soviet citizen, 
diplomat, engineer, journalist, or technician 
stationed in India who does not speak Hindi 
and who has not been thoroughly drilled 
in Indian customs and culture before he 
comes. 

The magazine, Soviet Land, is printed in 
200,000 copies every 2 weeks—in Bengali and 
other Indian languages, The Communist 
Chinese distribute 10 periodicals in India. 

Helping Soviet and Communist Chinese 
propaganda work in India are Indian Com- 
munists who nowadays represent themselves 
as wholehearted constitutionalists. They are 
an active political force and control the gov- 
ernment of one Indian state. 

Soviet cultural, sports, and other delega- 
tions pour into India by the score every 
year and hundreds of Indians are invited to 
the Soviet Union. 

The Russians are aiding the Indians with 
credits, equipment, and technical assistance 
on a number of important construction 
projects, 

In Japan, Moscow is running a well- 
planned soft-sell campaign which mixes cul- 
ture with technical and scientific achieve- 
co for a country deeply interested in 

The bill last year alone came to an esti- 
mated 10 million dollars. 

Red China has joined in the Soviet effort 
by sending dance teams, art exhibits, enter- 
tainers, and various delegations. The latter 
included trade groups which attempted to 
entice Japan into relaxing restrictions on 
strategic trade with the Chinese mainland 
by holding out prospects of a fabulous busi- 
ness in the China market. 

Soviet propaganda material to Japan has 
stressed Russian proposals to suspend nu- 
clear tests, a subject on which Japan is par- 
ticularly sensitive. 

With Britain the Russians go heavy on 
sports. The British and Russians are now 
negotiating an increase in cultural and 
sports exchanges. 

In France the Communist-bloc countries, 
led by Russia, have the support of a big 
French Communist party. 

Meanwhile the French Communist press 
hammers along Soviet propaganda lines and 
a fourth of the French population votes 
Communist, 

The Soviet deputy minister of foreign af- 
fairs, Vasily Kuznetsov, toured several Latin 
American countries quietly and without in- 
cident, selling the notion that Russia is 
prepared for an enormous trade. 

A quiet announcement that Leningrad 
University is inaugurating courses in 
Swahili, Congo, Amharic, and other African 
languages illustrates Soviet interest. 

The intense activity of Russians in the 
Middle East—illustrated by the splendid re- 
ception of President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic in Moscow recently—is 
effective. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the same issue of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une there was an Associated Press dis- 
patch commenting on the excellent book- 
let published by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, dealing with the 
Communist economic offensive. This 
Committee for Economic Development 
publication is worth immediate and se- 
rious attention. I am certain that every 
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Senator realizes that this is a very re- 
sponsible and highly respected commit- 
tee. Indeed, it has performed a great 
public service in outlining, in meticulous 
detail, the nature, scope, and dimen- 
sions of the Soviet economic offensive. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “CED Says Russ Win 
Good Will With Trade,” published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune of June 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Minneapolis Tribune of 
June 1, 1958] 
CED Sars Russ Win Goop WILL WITH TRADE 

WASHINGTON—AÀ private study published 
Saturday says communism is threatening the 
West through an economic offensive charac- 
terized by hardheaded business techniques. 

It says the Soviets are winning good will 
im underdeveloped countries through a sig- 
nificant expansion of commercial trade and 
the granting of loans that, while seemingly 
generous, give the Communists a powerful 
club. 

The booklet was published by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development (CED), a 
nonprofit organization devoted to analyzing 
economic problems. It was written by 
Michael Sapir, an economist now working for 
the United Nations in Latin America. 

He said the most striking result of the 
Communist effort has been a dramatic in- 
crease since 1952 in trade between the Com- 
munist bloc and the Free World. From 1952 
through 1956, he said, trade through the Iron 
Curtain increased in value 77 percent. 

Herbert Stein, CED's research director, told 
reporters the benefits which the Soviets have 
reaped through increased trade show, “You 
don’t have to go around giving things to peo- 
ple; you can satisfy a lot of wants through 
trade.” 


Sapir said the Soviet bloc is augmenting its 
trade offensive through the familiar tech- 
niques of trade and payments agreements, 
trade promotion activities, long-term credit, 
and technical assistance. 

He said Communist foreign aid already ex- 
ceeds Free World assistance to seven under- 
developed countries—Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Nepal, Syria, and Yemen. 

Soviet bloc loans to these and other coun- 
tries usually call for repayment over 12 years, 
with a 1-year grace period before repayment 
begins, Sapir said. Interest rates run about 
2½ percent, compared with 4% to 5 percent 
on loans from the World Bank and Export- 


t Bank. 

Also, he noted, the Communists often give 
thelr debtors another break by allowing 
them to repay part of the debts with goods 
instead of cash. 

However, he added, “where currency is in- 
volved, the Soviets are exacting.” He said 
the Communist bloc will accept few, if any, 
genuinely soft currencies, in contrast to the 
practice under several United States ald pro- 
grams. And he said they carefully hedge re- 
payment provisions against possible devalua- 
tion of the debtor's currency. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note that the other House has passed, 
by a substantial majority, the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
It has rejected efforts to weaken seri- 
ously that act or in any way to cripple 
its effectiveness. 

This is an hour of rejoicing for the 
American Republic. Indeed, if the Sen- 
ate does as well—and I hope the Senate 
will even strengthen the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act—great strength 
will be added to our Nation in the field 
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of international policy and interna- 
tional relations. 

It is my intention to support the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and 
to support it with every effort and every 
means at my command, because I sin- 
cerely believe the President of the 
United States is right in recommending 
the extension of the act along the lines 
which were set forth in the bill which 
was presented to the House. I feel that 
it is in the interest of the Nation and 
in the interest of national security and 
world peace that the bill be promptly 
enacted by Congress and signed by the 
President. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “The World 
Trade Issue,” written by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., and published in the New York 
Times of June 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WORLD TRADE Issur—A SHORTAGE or IN- 
TERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY IS BEHIND SURGE OF 
ECONOMIC COMMENT 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 9.—A complicated thing 
known in economists’ as insufficient 
international liquidity is behind the sudden 
surge of comment about the economic prob- 
lems of the Free World. 

It is at the heart of the economic portion 
of the talks between President Eisenhower 
and Harold Macmilian, the British Prime 
Minister. It is the problem that gave rise to 
recent speeches by Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Dean Acheson. 

So far it is a problem that has mostly led 
to talk, with few concrete proposals. British 
officials stressed today that Mr. Macmillan 
himself was not now ready to make any pro- 
posals but merely wished to get the United 
States Government thinking about the 
problem. 

In its broadest sense, the liquidity prob- 
lem underlies the associated problems of 
keeping world trade growing and helping the 
underdeveloped countries to start the slow 
process of economic growth. 

THE POTENTIAL PROBLEM 


“Insufficient liquidity” for a corporation or 
a family means simply not enough cash to 
finance the volume of business or of con- 
sumption that the firm or family would like 
to undertake. 

In the international sense, it is usually 
described as an insufficiency of gold and dol- 
lar holdings, outside the United States, to 
finance world trade and inyestment. 

All sides are agreed that the problem is 
not of immediate urgency. Even Mr. Steven- 
son calls it a creeping crisis. But as the 
British and others see it, the potential prob- 
lem is something like this: 

Suppose there should be a prolonged Amer- 
ican recession, with a resulting drop in 
American imports. Or suppose there should 
be a general industrial recession throughout 
the Western World. Or suppose there should 
be another Suez situation with its crisis of 
confidence for such a key currency as the 
pound sterling. 

In any of these events a number of coun- 
tries, from Britain through Brazil, would 
find their relatively meager hard currency 
and gold reserve quickly depleted. They 
would, quite literally, have not enough money 
in the bank to pay for their accustomed 
volume of imports. 

Their only recourse would presumably be 
to shut off imports, either by physical con- 
trols on the movement of goods or by finan- 
cial controls on the means of paying for 
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them. But obviously one country’s action 
of this kind would hurt its trading partners. 
The result would be a spreading of con- 
trols, a sharp contraction in trade, and im- 
poverishment for everybody. 

The issue of liquidity has arisen now for 
three reasons: 

First, world trade has been expanding vig- 
orously with no comparable growth in world 
financial reserves. A smaller world cash bal- 
ance is financing a much bigger volume of 
business. 

Second, twice in the last 18 months the 
British discovered just how slim a margin 
of reserves was behind the pound, which 
finances at least 40 percent, and probably 
more, of world trade. The Suez crisis in late 
1956 and the franc crisis in September 1957 
both caused runs on the pound that came 
near creating a disaster for Britain. 

Third, a combination of the American re- 
cession, a mild business slowdown in Europe, 
and general oversupply has cut sharply into 
the demand for the products of the one- 
crop underdeveloped countries—copper, rub- 
ber, wool, tin, oil, coffee, and others. 

The reserves of important importing coun- 
tries, ranging from Brazil to Australia and 
from Malaya to Chile, have been serlously 
depleted from this cause and, in some cases, 
from overambitious development programs 
as well. 

So far, emergency devices of various kinds 
have prevented these problems from develop- 
ing into full-fledged crises. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the United States 
Export-Import Bank have bailed out one 
situation after another. 

But the feeling of those who are worried 
about the problem is that the resources of 
these two institutions are not unlimited, 
and that something more should be provided, 
If the world was and felt more liquid, these 
n would flow, according to the argu- 
ment: 

The British would not have to fear a run 
on the pound because no runs would occur 
as long as world traders and financiers knew 
that the pound was fully defended by ample 
reserves of gold and dollars. 

The growth of world trade could proceed 
without fear of interruption by insufficient 
— in the bank by key importing na- 

ons. 

The underdeveloped countries would have 
more of a financial cushion behind their 
development programs, which inevitably in- 
volye some excess of imports over exports 
in at least their earlier stages. 

How, then, can the problem of insuffi- 
client liquidity be solved? A number of pro- 
posals have been made from such sources as 
The Economist of London, ranging from 
an increase in the dollar price of gold to 
wholly new international institutions. 

But the proposal that appears to be re- 
ceiving the most attention within govern- 
ments—though none has yet reached a firm 
conclusion—is relatively simple. It is to 
increase substantially the resources of the 
International Monetary Fund. This would 
mean, among other things, another big 
8 of United States dollars into the 

The United States Government has not 

accepted the existence of a liquidity crisis. 
The position of both the and the 
State Department is that people who try to 
live beyond their means are always “illiq- 
uid,” and that the best solution is to stop 
being profligate. 
What is more, all sides, including the 
British Government, agree that there is no 
immediate problem. British reserves have 
been doing remarkably well for the last 6 
months, having at last passed the $3 billion 
mark. World trade has survived the early 
of the American slump remarkably 
W. 

But the United States Government does 
see a problem for the underdeveloped coun- 
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tries. And it has no wish to see the kind 
of spreading of depression that occurred in 
the industrial West in the nineteen thirties. 

The merit of an approach like bolstering 
the reserves of the Monetary Fund, as many 
Officials see it, is that it would kill both 
birds with one stone—the general problem 
of liquidity for the world as a whole and 
the special balance of payments problem of 
the underdeveloped countries in particular. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Dale discusses the issue of “insufficient 
liquidity,” in the context of the recent 
concern over Free World economic plans 
voiced by Hon. Adlai Stevenson, Hon. 
Dean Acheson, and others; in other 
words, the ability of the Free World, es- 
pecially many of the uncommitted na- 
tions and the new countries, to obtain 
adequate capital for development, and 
for extensive and intensive trade rela- 
tionships. All these matters are of great 
concern to the American people, and 
need to be discussed whenever the oppor- 
tunity is afforded in the Senate. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


UNITED STATES CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate may be interested to know, along 
the lines of Soviet-United States rela- 
tionships, that considerable work is being 
done by our Government in the field of 
international cultural exchanges which I 
think is productive of good results. The 
other day I received a letter from Mr. 
Matthew P. Hyland, who is an Inter- 
national Organizations Exchange Spe- 
cialist in the Exchange and Gift Division 
of the Library of Congress. Mr. Hyland’s 
letter, dated June 2, 1958, is very inter- 
esting. He says: 

It may interest you to know that the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, a Commu- 
nist organization with which the Library of 
Congress has for some time been exchanging 
publications, has, from its headquarters in 
Budapest, requested the following material 
from a list of publications offered to them 
by myself in the capacity of International 
Organizations Exchange Specialist in the 
Exchange and Gift Division of the Library. 
As an indication of attitudes behind the 
Tron Curtain with respect to the dissemina- 
tion of ideas, their selection may be sig- 
nificant. 


These are the items which were se- 
lected from the great variety of publi- 
cations which were made available: 
The Four Freedoms, a poster; The 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights; The United States Constitution; 
America, by Stephen Vincent Benet; 
United States Historical and Archeolog- 
ical Monuments; The Capitol in Story 
and Pictures; The Liberal Arts College; 
Theodore Roosevelt, Fighting Patriot: 
Up From Slavery, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, an autobiography; Great Amer- 
ican Short Stores; The Best Short 
Stories of O. Henry; New Poems by 
American Poets; The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer; Prose and Poetry of the World; 
Scholarship and Fellowship; and Youth, 
a Nation's Richest Resource. 
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I think it is important that we under- 
stand and know the kind of literature 
which organizations behind the Iron 
Curtain are requesting. I must say that 
their selection of poetry and prose, short 
stories, histories, biographies, and auto- 
biographies was certainly a good one. If 
the Communist youth will read Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Fighting Patriot, and 
then Up From Slavery, by Booker T. 
Washington, they will get a pretty good 
picture of the dynamic forces in Ameri- 
can life. If they will read The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer and the Short 
Stories by O. Henry, they will get a good 
idea of some of the folklore of American 
life and some of the great personalities 
in American literature. 

I am very much pleased that the ex- 
change program shows this kind of con- 
structive, hopeful development. I hope 
we will do even more in the days to 
come. 


THE BOOK MAINLINE—THE PINCERS 
MOVEMENT—ECONOMIC AND FO- 
LITICAL FREE TRADE—STATUS OF 
FORCES AGREEMENT—THE 1934 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT AS EX- 
TENDED TO JUNE 30, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on June 
10, there was published in the Washing- 
ton Post a very interesting comment by 
Drew Pearson on my recently published 
book Mainline. 

One phrase—the distribution of anon- 
ymous literature—arrested my attention. 
The well-documented book Mainline is 
not exactly anonymous since, according 
to the publishers, the first printing is 
practically exhausted. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have the article by Mr. Pearson printed 
at this point in the Recorp as indicated. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

One loophole is to distribute anonymous 
literature. Latest illustration is a neatly 
bound book received through the mails by 
Congressmen from the Long House, a pub- 
lishing firm in New Canaan, Conn. It is 
called Mainline and is authored by Senator 
“MOLLY” MALONE, the isolationist Republican 
from Nevada. 

The book is a lengthy, rambling, bitter 
attack on the reciprocal trade treaties. It 
was sent to Congressmen for the obvious 
purpose of influencing them to vote against 
the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act now before 
Congress. But the identity of the persons 
or organization mailing out this expensive 
book remains a secret. Someone is putting 
up the money. Not Matone. He has taken 
to various outside means of raising money. 

Finally Congressman CHARLES Porter, of 
Oregon, wrote to Long House to see who was 
distributing the propaganda. “I note,” he 
said, “that the book was sent as a gift with 
the compliments of an interested friend. I 
should like to know the name of this citizen 
and request that you give me his name and 
address.” 

Replied the publisher: We were requested, 
and agreed, to keep in confidence this man’s 
identity. Even the author of the book does 
not know who he is.” 

LETTER TO PUBLISHER BY CHARLES PORTER, OF 
OREGON, AND ANSWER 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 


article by the distinguished columnist, 
reference was made to an exchange of 
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letters between Representative PORTER, 
of the House of Representatives, and The 
Long House Publishing Co. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letters be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oRD, as follows: 


APRIL 17, 1958. 
The Lone House, Inc. - 
Publishers, 
New Canaan, Conn. 

GENTLEMEN: Thank you for sending me a 
copy of Mainline by the Honorable GEORGE W. 
Matone. I note that it was sent to me as 
a gift with the compliments of an inter- 
ested citizen. 

I should like to know the name of this 
citizen and am here requesting that you 
give me his name and address at your early 
convenience. 

With best wishes 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


THE Lonc House, INC., PUBLISHERS, 
New Canaan, Conn., April 19, 1958. 
Hon, CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Porter: Thank you for your 
letter of the 17th. It is one of many which 
we have received whose writers wish to thank 
the gentleman who made possible the send- 
ing of Mainline to selected people. 

We were requested, and agreed, to keep 
in confidence this man's identity. Even the 
author of the book does not know who he is. 

We are keeping him posted, however, on 
the extent to which appreciation of the 
book is expressed. 

Most cordially, 
J. H. Snow, President. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
a high regard for Congressman CHARLES 
O. Porter, of Oregon, one of our neigh- 
boring States, and would enjoy discuss- 
ing the free trade policy of our admin- 
istration with him at his convenience, or 
in fact any subject of interest to our 
States or to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I am informed that a 
copy of the book Mainline was sent to 
each Member of the Senate and each 
Member of the House by an interested 
citizen, and was so-inscribed. A con- 
siderable number of the Members of Con- 
gress have since presented the book to 
me to be autographed. The publisher 
has furnished the author with very few 
copies of the work, and with little infor- 
mation about its distribution. 

But since Mr. Pearson has opened the 
subject, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the following be printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 

A review of the book, as published in 
the Salt Lake Tribune of May 25, 1958, 
under the headline “Malone Book Sets 
Forth Policy Views.” 

An item from the publication “Human 
Events” of April 28, 1958. 

An article which was published in the 
fon Conservative for February 

A review published in the Nevada 
State Journal of May 18. 

Three articles by George Todt, pub- 
lished in the Valley Times, of North Hol- 
lywood, Calif., on May 13, May 14, and 
May 15. x 

The Dan Smoot report in the book 
Mainline, May 19, 1958. : 
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Walter Winchell: “United States Sen- 
ator MALone’s new book Mainline is here. 
Will send.” May 22, 1958. 

The American Legion: National Adju- 
tant's letter May 29, 1958. 

An editorial entitled “To Taxpayers: 
Our Sympathy,” published in the New 
York Daily News of June 10. 

An editorial entitled “Billion-Dollar 
Boondoggle,” written by Father Richard 
Ginder, and published in Our Sunday 
Visitor, the national Catholic Action 
weekly. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
editorials, excerpts, and articles were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

{From the Salt Lake Tribune of May 25, 
1958] 
MALONE Book Sers ForTH Poiicy VIEws 

GEORGE W. MALONE, United States Senator 
from Nevada, in his first book-writing ven- 
ture, has produced a compact and well 

summary of what he has been 
saying for many years about United States 
foreign and trade policies. 

His main thesis is that the American con- 
cept of constitutional government is grad- 
ually being squeezed into an Old World state 
supremacy pattern by pincers, one jaw of 
which is political and the other economic. 


STUDIES ECONOMIC JAW 


He devotes most of his 125-page volume 
to the economic jaw which, because it is 
more subtle than the political jaw, is less 
likely to be recognized and resisted. 

Although a Republican, the Nevada Sen- 
ator does not charge the partisan opposition 
alone with operating the pincers. It is, he 
argues, a bipartisan movement which began 
pinching in 1934 when Congress abdicated 
one of its important responsibilities by pass- 
ing the Trade Agreements Act (which is 
now before Congress for extension.) 


APPLIED THE PRESSURE 


Democratic administrations, he observes, 
applied the pressure for almost 20 years, after 
which a Republican administration took 
over and continued or even increased the 
pressure. 

Surrender of trade responsibilities by Con- 
gress to the Executive and then by the Exec- 
utive to international agencies is denounced 
by the author primarily on the grounds that 
it is destructive to the principle that the 
people are sovereign. 


SLIGHTLY LESS VIGOR 


But he denounces it with only slightly less 
vigor on the grounds that the policy is ac- 
complishing the reverse of what it was sup- 
posed to accomplish—increased legitimate 
world trade. He supports this charge by a 
series of examples of its effects upon specific 
domestic industries. 

The Senator's advice to United States citi- 
zens who want to prevent the jaws of the 
pincers from closing is to demand from every 
candidate for Congress an unequivocal “yes” 
or “no” answer as to whether they will sup- 
port bills to restore to that representative 
body its constitutional powers—and then to 
vote accordingly in the next election. 


[From Human Events] 
RECIPROCAL TRADE 

Those following the course of legislation 
on the Hill predict that important altera- 
tions in American trade policy may be forth- 
coming, as a result of the fight to renew the 
reciprocal trade agreement, due to expire 
unless Congress acts this year. 

Conservatives pondering the tangle of 
legislation surrounding American trade pol- 
icy cite, as an illuminating commentary, 
Nevada Senator GEORGE Matone’s recently 
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published book, Mainline (The Long House; 
Post Office Box 3, New Canaan, Conn.; price: 
$3 clothbound; 82 paperback). Senator 
Matong, long a foe of those seeking to knock 
down American tariff barriers, points out the 
folly of American trade policy—artificially 
shoring up foreign economies so that they 
can compete with our own, while simultane- 
ously removing all protections that can be 
of assistance to American businesses. 

Under the notorious GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), MALONE 
points out, over 55,000 concessions have 
now been made, all of them to freeze or 
lower America’s tariffs. An average reduc- 
tion of 68 percent is now in effect, and our 
tariffs are the lowest of any major trading 
nation in the world. 

Scoring GATT as our economic Yalta, 
the Nevada Republican points out that it 
ends our American policy of bilateral trade 
agreements, and that it is in no way re- 
sponsible to the elected representatives of 
the people of these United States. 


[From the Southern Conservative of 
February, 1958] 
Book TELLS or Pincers MOVEMENT CLOSING 
In on Us From Two SIDES 

Senator GEORGE W. MALONE of Nevada is 
one Member of the United States Senate 
who is a statesman, an informed patriot 
and who is interested primarily in the secur- 
ity and preservation of the American Re- 
public. 2 

He has always seemed to us to be one of 
the few in that great body who never talks, 
votes, or takes any other action relating 
to the interests of the American people 
until he has availed himself of all docu- 
mented and factual information concerning 
the subject involved. 

In these columns we have frequently 
called attention to the invaluable service 
he is rendering not only to the people of 
the State he represents but to those of all 
sections of the country. 

We predict that a book he has written 
titled “Mainline” will be eagerly welcomed 
by those Americans who are greatly dis- 
turbed concerning the present state of the 
Union. 

According to those who have seen the 
manuscript, the Senator has done a terrific 
job of writing and has produced a volume 
which should dissipate the apathy and in- 
difference of that vast segment of the citi- 
zenship which has slumbered as corrupt in- 
ternationalists have played games with their 
destiny and that of their children and their 
children’s children. 

He has taken GATT, the trade-agreements 
legislation, on the one hand and the status- 
of-forces agreements on the other, and set 
them out as a huge pincers movement which 
is pressing us from two sides. 

He shows, coldly, clearly, and with im- 
pressive documentation, how we are being 
made dependent upon distant sources for 
materials critical to our defense; how indus- 
try after industry is being hurt; how agricul- 
ture is being forced to suffer; and—vitally— 
how this Nation is being prepared within for 
a federalized type of socialism even as it is 
being led into a world Socialist state, in 
strange contrast to the free and untrampled 
genius which erected the American Republic. 

He notes that foreign-made machinery is 
being installed in tax-paid Government proj- 
ects here, while counterpart funds—obtained 
from the sale of surplus products abroad—are 
being used to pay off foreign nations’ debts. 

But the essential thing, the constructive 
thing, is that Senator MALONE claims we can 
put an end to this pincers movement and 
that there still is time for us to do so. His 
thoughts in this will be welcomed by 
all who love our Constitution, and by every 
citizen who believes in and understands 
States rights. 
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[From the Reno (Nev.) Nevada State Journal 
of May 18, 1958] 
SENATOR MALONE WRITES A Book 

Students of economics and politics of the 
present and future owe a debt of gratitude 
to Nevada’s Senator GEORGE W. MALONE for 
putting together his first book, Mainline, 
which has just come off the press in Con- 
necticut. 

The Republican Senator from Reno has 
turned his commendable energy to the prep- 
aration of a work which explains his theories 
on international trade and foreign aid. Any 
Nevadan who has heard the Senator speak 
during the past decade has been e: 
to these views, but for the sake of leisurely 
study of these ideas and for the sake of 
future historians, Mainline puts these ideas 
into print in a compact and reasonably 
orderly form. 

Even those who disagree completely with 
the Senator’s pet ideas—and there are many 
ideas which deserve to be challenged— 
should agree he has made a contribution to 
the great debate of this generation over the 
questions of increasing American activity 
abroad, the constant growth of Federal 
executive power, and the tendency of the 
American democracy toward greater collec- 
tive activity. 

Senator MALONE regards himself as one 
of the rugged individualists, and he con- 
tends the developments of the last 20 years 
have reduced individualism, The American 
people, the only sovereign people in the 
world after 1789, have surrendered much of 
their sovereignty to the executive who in 
turn has passed this sovereignty to foreign 
diplomats, according to Senator MALONE. 


A PANACEA 


The Republican Senator, whose book ap- 
pears at the politically-opportune (for him- 
self) time when he is about to seek reelec- 
tion, has a panacea for nearly all of the 
ills—economic and political—of the United 
States. 

Kill the Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934. 
Put the responsibility for trade regulation 
back in the hands of Congress. Lower taxes. 
Utilize resources of the Western Hemi- 
sphere rather than those imported from 
around the world, 

[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of May 13, 1958 
CHANCE To Be INFORMED on GATT 
(By George Todt) 

“Commerce is the equalizer of the wealth 
of nations.”—Gladstone, 

In order for my readers to get both sides 
of the story concerning reciprocal trade— 
which will be hammered on repeatedly in the 
months ahead on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton—may I recommend a 120-page book 
called Mainline by Senator GEORGE W. Ma- 
LONE, of Nevada. 

The book is one of the best of its Kind, 
and extremely well documented. Published 
by the Long House, Inc., Post Office Box 3, 
New Canaan, Conn., the important book may 
be ordered by mail; paperbound editions 
are $2 and cloth editions sell for $3 apiece. 

Now, admittedly the book is biased in 
favor of the pro-American stand on world 
trade versus the theory of the international- 
ists and one-worlders. When I wrote earlier 
that the impartial reader, or thinker, needs 
this book to get both sides of the picture I 
meant exactly this: about the only infor- 
mation we ever get concerning such contro- 
versial items as the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and reciprocal 
trade acts has been notoriously one-sided in 
the past. Frankly, it has been siphoned to 
the public from the internationalists, them- 
selves. We have been getting a warped pic- 
ture, perhaps. 

At least, Senator Matonz—a forthright, 
rugged American patriot with deep conyic- 
tions—seems to think so. And he tells a 
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very down-to-earth story which Joe Doakes 
ought to read. It is a story that is usually 
passed up by our communications media for 
some strange reason. Wonder what it could 
be? Is there more there than meets the 
eye? 

Senator MALone says that there is, indeed, 
a story-behind-the-story and tells us why it 
has been hushed up to such a considerable 
extent in the past. Regarding GATT, he 
says: 

“The Executive alone agreed to this pro- 
cedure. Not one word of mine is needed to 
tell you that here, in GATT’s decision, is as- 
sumed a sovereignty which is as clear as it 
is simple and absolute. 

“By gracious waiver, this international 
authority permitted the United States of 
America a course of action. This permission 
was conditional, too, for report cards must 
be submitted to the supreme authority. The 
American farmer was voiceless and he was 
helpless. He has become a peasant, be- 
holden to the program of an international 
authority which he can neither meet with nor 
control. 

“And what one authority—GATT—can do 
to farmers and growers, it and other global 
authorities can do to industrialists, to steam- 
ship operators, to men of business. They 
have no recourse. They may plead with the 
local executive, to be sure. The local execu- 
tive is resident in Washington, D. C. But 
that executive, in turn, must plead with an 
international authority. It must plead with 
a supplicant’s voice. 

“The people of this Nation? They have 
no voice at all. They are to consider them- 
selves citizens of the world. In education, 
in politics, and in economics there emerges 
the evidence of a plan, seemingly coordi- 
nated, to mold into a new order all of human 
endeavor. Its documentation to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, all evidence is met 
with denial. The evidence mounts.” 

[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of May 14, 1958] 
Book ON WHICH READERS DIFFER 
(By George Todt) 

“Such stuff the world is made of.” 
(Cowper, Hope.) 

Actually, it would be a good idea, albeit 
novel, if we were somehow able to send every 
internationalist “opinion moulder” of any 
stature within the press, radio, and TV a 
copy of Senator GEORGE F. MALoNe’s new 
book called Mainline—and then asked for 
their arguments counter to his own. What 
could we expect to hear? Would anything be 
forthcoming? 

Perhaps this is something to be doubted. 
For the liberals in America seldom deign 
to reply to those who consider taxpayer Joe 
Doakes first. They seem to operate under 
the dictum of “the least said, the better!” 
Better to let sleeping dogs lie. Don't dis- 
turb. 

But Senator Matone doesn’t mince his 
words. He has some powerful thinking con- 
tained within his instructive book—and it 
is something which all of us can afford to 
ponder a bit while we may still have time to 
do so. Consider these few passages on page 
84 under his heading of “The Socialist Re- 
public—The Socialist World State.” Here 
Mr. MALONE has been discussing certain 
blighted areas in our country which had be- 
come distressed because of the aftereffects 
of free trade policies, He asks the ques- 
tions: 

“Do these areas receive gifts, lend-lease, or 
aid? Do they receive handouts such as are 
sent abroad from the pockets of the working 
citizens of these United States? Is there 
within the theory a Marshall plan for 
them? Does the FOA—now become a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations—touch 
with its Midas wand the people who are 


affected? 
“No, not yet. But there is a plan. 
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“The plan is a product of the executive 
branch, Its essence is a socialist economy 
for the United States. It proposes that 
workingmen whose jobs are lost to foreign 
competition be transferred to other areas; 
that investors be compensated for their 
losses, at taxpayer expense. 

“The State Department suggests that the 
Government pay for moving workmen from 
one era to another and that owners be paid 
interest on their losses. When an American 
industry is destroyed, when unemployment 
is created, the plan proposes that Congress 
appropriate the citizens’ money to provide 
unemployment relief for the men displaced. 

“Further appropriations are to underwrite 
the transportation of displaced workingmen 
so they can migrate to other areas. The 
plan, in other words, assumes that the eco- 
nomic map of the United States is to be 
made over, and outlines steps for its finance. 
On its human side, in regard to homes and 
family ties, the plan itself is silent. 

“The citizens of the Republic, the men 
and women whose proud heritage derives 
from the sovereign dignity of the individ- 
ual—whose Nation was the first in history 
to by its Constitution set forth clearly the 
functions of Government and to strictly 
limit its just powers—are by this reaction- 
ary reversion to statism to be set back to 
the very status from which their forbears 
successfully rebelled.” 

This is one of the most thought-provok- 
ing books which any of us might find to 
read today. Some will agree with the 
author’s concepts, others will not. Which 
is as it should be, of course. In the spirit 
of Voltaire, I suggest my readers look at 
Mainline's contents. 


From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of May 15, 1958] 
(By George Todt) 

“The pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world.“ Book of Common Prayer. 

What do the overly ambitious interna- 
tional one-worlders propose to do with us, 
the people of the United States, in their 
hush-hush schemes of world government? 

One man who is able to paint a picture for 
us in this regard is Senator GEORGE W. Ma- 
LONE, of Nevada, in his new book Mainline, 
which every patriotic American ought to con- 
sider as must“ reading. It may be obtained 
by writing to Long House, Inc., P. O. Box 3, 
New Canaan, Conn. It provides some fasci- 
nating studies for all age groups. 

Let me quote a few more passages from 
“Mainline,” to give you some idea of its 
contents: 

“Workers are to be moved about exactly 
as in Soviet Russia. Industry, agriculture, 
shipping, business and trade are to be de- 
pendent upon the State—exactly as in Soviet 
Russia. The citizens of this republic are to 
be shifted bodily, to homes which somehow, 
presumably, they will find—exactly as is 
done in Socialist Russia. And precisely as 
is set forth, more mildly and by law, in 
Socialist Britain. The pattern is global in 
its scope. 

“The political arm of this pincers already 
has resulted in such pressures that our own 
laws—made pursuant to our society, framed 
within the body politic of our own firm 
Christian traditions, implemented according 
to our own codes—must be interpreted as 
being in accordance with the Charter and 
principles of the United Nations. Our men 
and women—and the civilian component— 
of our Armed Forces already are made sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of other nations, 
according to treaty law. 

“The executive branch of the United 
States Government, together with the ideo- 
of a global theory, is 

a gigantic eco- 
nomic mechanism which is designed to 


bring into being a completely Socialist po- 
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litical and economic government of the 
world. 

“The program is being followed not by one 
major political party, but by both. Its 
theory is that peace can be achieved, and 
that universal prosperity can be brought 
forth, by abandoning the recently acquired 
sovereignty of nationhood and amalgamat- 
ing all political authorities into one happy 
and carefree whole. To that theory are 
being subordinated the normal, natural in- 
terests of the citizens of the United States. 

“Our Nation’s Constitution, our Bill of 
Rights—those historic 10 amendments 
which set forth the great untappable reser- 
voir of ultimate sovereignty which is re- 
served to our States and to our people—are 
being sacrificed, and to a dream world, pre- 
sumptively governed by universal law. 

“Our unique system of individual risk and 
profit-and-loss, our competitive free econ- 
omy; our investors, large and small; our 
producers, workingmen, farmers, shippers; 
all are to be used as chips in an interna- 
tional poker game in the making of whose 
rules they have no voice. Yet without 
them, as the Secretary of State testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in 
1955, there would be no GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade); there 
would be no game. 

The elected representatives of these, our 
citizens, have no voice. Only the executive 
sits in the game. To play with such global 
chips, must be intriguing and great fun. 
Only the house can win. The house is no 
longer national, It is worldwide. 

“The engaging possibilities of the situation 
were not overlooked by traders in Britain. 
In March of 1942 the Federation of British 
Industries published its plan. Here is the 
plan in part: 

Like the ITO (International Trade Or- 
ganization), the British Clearing Union did 
not itself materialize. But exactly as the 
ITO was followed by GATT, the Clearing 
Union was followed by the International 
Bank and Fund. And in the House of Lords, 
John Maynard Keynes described the proposal 
for the Clearing House in these words: “The 
Clearing Union might become the instrument 
of policies in addition to those which is its 
primary purpose to support. * * * The 
Union might become the pivot of the future 
economic government of the world.” 

“Of this potential economic government of 
the world, the brilliant Garet Garrett imme- 
diately wrote: The ultimate purpose is po- 
litical; namely, to redistribute the wealth of 
the world in favor of underprivileged na- 
tions.’ ” 

“From each, according to his abilities,” 
says the Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx, 
“and to each according to his needs.” 

Well, from just this much we may see that 
Senator MaLone lays it on the line to the lib- 
eral thinkers of the Nation—and the world. 
The question naturally evolves: Can the in- 
ternational one-worlders meet his arguments 
in honest debate? What do you think? 


[From the Dan Smoot Report of May 19, 
1958] 


MAINLINE 


The thesis I present is that a pincers move- 
ment is now in operation, both on the do- 
mestic and on the international scene. The 
first jaw of the pincers is political; the sec- 
ond is economic. 

A clear illustration of the political jaw is 
the Status of Forces Agreement, a part of 
the NATO pact. This agreement puts the 
personnel of America’s Armed Forces, and 
the civilian component, under the jurisdic- 
tion of foreign courts. An American in- 
volved can get no help from his own coun- 
try—at whose orders he is stationed abroad. 
The rights of his citizenship—his rights to 
protection according to American practices 
of civil and criminal justice—have been 
surrendered, 
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While the situation is at present confined 
to military personnel and the civilian com- 
ponent, who shall say when the theory of its 
application will not be broadened? When 
will every American be included in its terms? 
Who can deny the possibility, now that the 
principle has been established? 

Thus, in the Status of Force Agreement, 
we feel the pressure of the political jaw of 
the pincers. 

The pressure of the economic jaw is more 
subtle. Yet, the economic jaw is closing 
down and hurting all of us. It is causing 
spotted unemployment, the closing of plants. 
It is causing some firms to transfer their 
bases, and others to open plants abroad. 

Both jaws of the mighty pincers are cov- 
ered with attractive velvet, but the jaws 
have teeth. 

The political jaw of the pincers is hidden 
with such phrases as “the freedom-loving 
world,” “the western allies,” “international 
cooperation,” “collective security,” and de- 
tense against aggression.” 

Expressions like “world trade” and “reci- 
procity” hide the economic jaw. 

The teeth on both jaws of the pincers are 
gradually destroying the American independ- 
ence which our forefathers fought to estab- 
lish—making the American people subject 
to the laws and whims of foreign rulers, de- 
liberately making our American economy 
strategically dependent on foreign supply, 
until we can no longer defend our Nation 
without the “cooperation” of turbulent pol- 
itical authorities who do not share our ideals 
and who are totally beyond the reach of 
American citizens. 

The objective of the pincers movement is 

to make the American people so subject to 
foreign control, and so dependent on foreign 
economic and political decisions, that Ameri- 
cans will surrender what is left of their na- 
tional independence and accept membership 
in a worldwide socialist dictatorship called 
World Government. 
We can escape from the political jaw of 
this pincers by a reversal of our foreign 
policy. We cannot escape from the economic 
jaw until we discover what it is and how it 
works. 


TOWARD THE INTERNATIONAL STATE 


This article, abbreviated from Senator 
GEORGE Matone’s Mainline, presents histor- 
ical background to the pincers movement 
which is taking money out of American pay- 
checks, taking jobs away from Americans, 
taking business and profits away from Amer- 
ican firms and individuals to finance social- 
ism abroad. All of this is done under the 
guise of promoting world peace and defend- 
ing the “Free World” against communism, 
but its real purpose is to lower American liv- 
ing standards and raise foreign living stand- 
ards until we produce the one-world 
economic system that all Communists and 
Socialists want: 

“From the time of America's War of In- 
dependence to the present, there have been 
two broad ideas of government in the world. 
The American idea was new; the other, old. 

“The American idea—basic in our Con- 
stitution—is that the people themselves, and 
not the head of government, are the source 
of all political power. 

“Were I asked what was the single key to 
America’s vast success, I would say it was 
this American idea of government as the 
carefully controlled servant of the people, 
for this idea unlocked the doors of the in- 
dividual human mind. 

“In their Constitution, the American peo- 
ple entrusted to Congress—not to the Presi- 
dent or to any other agency—the protection 
of their liberty and sovereignty. Congress 
kept trade free within the States; and the 
people, unhampered by government, quickly 
built the American market into the greatest 
in the world. 

“As soon as we had won our political inde- 


pendence from England, the political powers i 
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of Europe tried to capture our markets and 
make us economically dependent on the Old 
World. 

“It was not a question of individual Euro- 
peans or of European businessmen trying to 
outtrade Americans. In the old nations of 
the world, foreign trade was considered a 
political instrumentality—a means by which 
political authority (that is, government) 
could jockey for advantage and control. In 
America, trade—foreign as well as domestic— 
was an individual enterprise. 

“We set up our protective tariff system at 
the beginning of our national life, not to 
protect our business from the rigors of nor- 
mal competition, but to protect our whole 
economy against the political-economic war- 
fare being waged against it by foreign gov- 
ernments. 

“The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 abandoned this American system and 
adopted the European politico-economic 
theory—namely, that the business and en- 
terprise of individuals must be controlled 
and manipulated to promote the policies of 
government. Government would help in- 
dividuals expand their foreign markets. 
Government would negotiate the terms of 
foreign trade. 

“Thus, with the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, we took a great step 
backwards into the age-old practices of 
Europe—taking sovereignty and power away 
from the people and giving it to government. 

“The act of 1934 gave to the executive 
branch of Government the power to regu- 
late our foreign commerce—a power which 
the Constitution had been very careful to 
give exclusively to Congress. 

“Some say that Congress merely ‘dele- 
gated’ this function to the Executive. That 
is not so. The Constitution gives Congress 
no right or power to delegate its constitu- 
tional responsibilities to someone else. The 
elected representatives of the people in 1934 
abdicated, and the power passed into the 
hands of nameless appointed bureaucrats 
in the executive branch who are never sub- 
ject to election or other control by the 
citizens of the Republic. 

“Pramers of the Constitution had learned 
from history that a people cannot be free if 
they trust any Executive power. That is 
why the framers entrusted the tariff 
power—and all other essential powers of 
the Federal Government—to the legislative 
branch. They bound the American Execu- 
tive down with the chains of their Consti- 
tution. 

“In 1934, Congress handed those chains 
over to the Executive so that they could be 
used to bind Congress and the people. 

“Supporters of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act proclaimed it as ‘progressive’ and ‘mod- 
ern, designed to meet the needs of the 
‘modern world.’ But the act was reaction- 
ary, a reversion to the age-old theory of the 
supremacy of government. 

“Why was this reactionary step taken? 
America was the only Nation on earth where 
people, and not executive government, had 
sovereign power. Hence, America could not 
be absorbed into the great one-world social- 
ist state until her political structure was 
brought in line with the old political philo- 
sophies of Europe. The American Executive 
tive must be given unlimited power so that 
he could meet and deal with the rulers of 
other nations on an equal basis—that is, 
with as much sovereign power over the Amer- 
ican people as other rulers had over theirs. 

“Always before, it had been impossible 
for an American President (or his repre- 
sentative) to meet with foreign rulers on an 
equal footing, because the American Execu- 
tive was bound down with the chains of a 
Constitution. He couldn't barter away mar- 
kets or anything else belonging to the Amer- 
ican people. Hence, he couldn't make inter- 
national deals attractive to foreign powers. 
The Constitution protected American citi- 
zens against such bartering on the part of 
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their Executive—and it set the Congress up 
as watchdog for the people. 

“The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 was the first major step toward giv- 
ing the American Executive the power to 
trade the rights and property and liberty 
of American citizens for imagined political 
gains in the age-old game of international 
politics. 

“Since that time, the American Executive 
has been given, or has assumed, the power 
to meet with foreign executives whenever 
he chooses and to work out whatever deals 
he wants. 

“All of this was done, of course, because 
it was going to help America. Has it helped? 
What have these Executive deals done for 
America since 1934? 

“Suppose we begin with Roosevelt’s an- 
nouncement that we would quarantine the 
aggressors, at the outset of World War II. 
Congress had no part in this Executive decla- 
ration of policy. The quarantine announce- 
ment was followed by abrogation of our Neu- 
trality Act, the destroyer deal with Britain, 
lend-lease, our convoying of foreign ships— 
our entry into the war. 

“Operating under our newly adopted Old 
World theory that our national Executive 
must be free to act, on ‘an equal footing’ 
with other national executives, our execu- 
tive agents made countless international 
deals during and following World War II. 

“And our courts have declared that these 
deals take precedence over our own laws and 
Constitution. 

“American citizens have been subjected to 
court interpretations which rest on ‘the 
principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations.’ 

“In simulated invasion by ‘United Nations 
troops,’ nine communities in California, and 
others in Texas and New York, have been 
subjected to martial law, mayors imprisoned, 
police chiefs jailed, school teachers dra- 
gooned and their pupils ordered about at 
bayonet point. I know it is claimed that 
these were just ‘exercises’; but they have 
happened; they are fact. 

“Our men and women in the armed sery- 
ices abroad, and their civilian component, 
are subject to foreign law. Nearly 25,000 
cases had been recorded by January 1957. 
Hundreds have been jailed. If at times pun- 
ishment has been justified, that is not the 
point. American tradition and international 
law never questioned that jurisdiction rested 
with the sending country. But internation- 
al law and American tradition have been 
set aside by formal treaty, sponsored by the 
United States Executive and approved by the 
United States Senate. 

“Many deals which the American Execu- 
tive now presumes to make are not even sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval as treaties. 
These deals are known as executive agree- 
ments. According to the one-world interna- 
tionalist theory that our Executive must be 
free to negotiate whenever and whatever he 
likes with foreign powers, these executive 
agreements are also binding on our citizens 
as ‘law of the land,’ although the legal law- 
makers for the whole American people 
United States Congressmen and Senators— 
had no hand in the agreements and don’t 
even know what they are. The Secretary of 
State in 1955 said there are 10,000 of these 
executive agreements. 

“These are some of the teeth that have 
begun to show on the political jaw of the 
world-government pincers movement that is 
squeezing the life out of our once free and 
independent American republic. 

“How about the economic jaw? 

“Look at the Marshall plan for American 
foreign aid. 

“We had already poured out billions in 
lend-lease and more billions in UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration). We had sent $3,750 mil- 
lion to Britain in 1946. 
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“The Marshall plan was in addition to 
all that. It was announced as a ‘5-year’ 
plan which would cost $17 billion. It would 
raise living standards abroad and rehabili- 
tate war-torn economies in Europe—and 
would help America, of course, by greatly 
stimulating world trade. 

“The American citizens who had to pay 
the bills for this vast scheme were never 
told that, before one penny of our Marshall 
plan money ever arrived overseas, the Euro- 

economies that we were supposed to 
be rehabilitating were already rehabilitated: 
The production level of the war-torn Euro- 
pean countries was already above their pre- 
war production level. 

“So, money was taken away from Ameri- 
cans and sent abroad to bolster economies al- 
ready above their prewar levels. The plants 
and tools and machinery which Americans 
had to buy and send to industrial Europe 
were built to produce the same kind of 
products which kept our own people em- 
ployed. 

“As we thus built up the productive capac- 
ity of foreign industries, the foreign political 
powers which control and use those indus- 
tries for political purposes had to find ever- 
widening markets. The Buropean political 
industrialists knew that the richest market 
for their American-subsidized production 
was America. 

“They called an international conference 
(at Habana, 1949) to divide up the American 
markets among the foreign producers. The 
American Executive (Truman at the time) 
sent representatives to the Habana Confer- 
ence and helped draft a charter for a global 
political-economic authority to be known as 
ITO—the International Trade Organization. 

“In recommending American membership 
in the ITO, the American Executive proposed 
to give to this nonelective international 
agency the power which Congress had abdi- 
cated to the President in 1934: the power to 
regulate American foreign commerce which 
our Constitution was careful to give only to 
the elected representatives of the people. 

“The ITO Charter was acclaimed as a char- 
ter to ‘Free World trade.’ In fact, it was a 
charter for international governmental con- 
trol of trade. It would have required our 
Government to plan and control the econ- 
omy of the United States; and would have 
required our Government to subject its own 
planning and controlling to the global au- 
thority of ITO. The ITO would have set up 
a world cartel (controlled by nonelected in- 
ternational bureaucrats) to tell all peoples 
what they could export and import, what 
commodities they could produce, and what 
and how much they could buy and sell. The 
only thing free about the whole ITO scheme 
was the obvious intent to free the American 
market to wide-open exploitation by foreign 
producers subsidized by American taxpayers. 

“Although the American executive helped 
write the ITO charter and urged American 
membership, the proposal never actually 
reached the Senate for consideration. The 
thing was so patently bad that the Senate 
would never have ratified the charter as a 
treaty. 

“But it didn't matter greatly—because 
8 was already doing what ITO proposed 

do. 

“The American Executive—without con- 
sulting Congress: again exercising its new- 
found Old World power to negotiate whatever 
deals it pleases with foreign executives—had 
entered GATT, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade in 1947. 

“The Truman administration let the ITO 
charter die because it was apparent that the 
Senate would never approve the thing—and 
because we were already participating in the 
broad ITO scheme anyway, through GATT, 
by Executive agreements. 

“The Eisenhower administration has con- 
tinued our participation in GATT, by execu- 
tive agreement, and has sponsored its own 
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counterpart of ITO. OTC has now been pro- 
posed—the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. Every year, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration puts pressure on Congress to approve 
American membership in OTC. But OTC is 
nothing more than a rewording of the old 
ITO scheme—and, so far, Congress has not 
approved, 

“GATT was supposed to cure the economic 
ills of the world and to help America by 
vastly stimulating world trade. What has 
GATT actually done since 1947? 

“By participating in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the American Ex- 
ecutive has sold out—or given away—the 
genuine national interests of America. 

“American products are being displaced in 
our own markets by foreign products. These 
imports are made by labor which is low- 
paid in comparison with wages here, and the 
foreign labor is operating our latest model 
machines. The products are coming in in 
foreign hulls while our own merchant ships 
go out of service. 

“Our avowed policy is to increase living 
standards everywhere. The policy is increas- 
ing foreign employment, at the expense of 
American employment; but it is not in- 
creasing foreign wages. The difference be- 
tween the selling price of foreign goods in 
American stores and the selling price of 
American goods in the same American stores 
is largely due to the difference between the 
high wages of American workers and the low 
wages of foreign workers. 

“No one wants a tariff that would free 
American producers from competition. All 
that any reasonable person wants is a flexible 
tariff that would equalize the differential 
between capital and labor costs abroad and 
costs at home. 

“If a foreign producer pays low wages, 
the amount of tariff he will have to pay to 
get his goods on the American market 
should be equivalent to the amount he 
would have paid to his own workers if his 
wages had been competitive with American 
wages. 

“If we had that kind of tariff, we would 
create real, free competition for the Amer- 
ican market; and we would encourage for- 
eign producers to pay wages comparable to 
our own—because surely foreign producers 
would rather pay the money to their own 
workers than to pay it into the Treasury of 
the United States, as a tariff. 

“When the reciprocal trade agreements 
program first began, we were told that ono 
of its primary purposes was to keep Amer- 
ican industrialists from relocating their 
plants overseas—thus slowing down indus- 
trial development and throwing Americans 
out of work. The program has done the 
opposite of what it promised. The Govern- 
ment's foreign trade program encourages 
American industries to build plants abroad 
(with American Government guaranties 
against confiscation), to produce goods with 
low foreign wages, and then to ship those 
goods into the free American market in 
competition with home industries that pay 
high wages—and high taxes to support their 
foreign competitors. 

“Sixty percent of our imports never did 
pay duties. American tariffs are the lowest 
of any major trading nation in the world. 
Yet, in addition to general tariff reductions 
made under the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade, we have made over 55,000 
special concessions under GATT. The only 
protection which the American executive 
has given to key American industries are 
those which are permitted by GATT. The 
American Government must be permitted 
by an international authority to make deci- 
sions which it deems important to American 
industries. 

“Low-paid foreign workers are now oper- 
ating the most modern American machines. 

Do the families of America’s workingmen 
feel they can long compete under such con- 
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ditions? Does any wheat or cotton grower 
in the United States dream that we can 
continue to send seed and fertilizer, money, 
equipment and technicians abroad—with- 
out creating self-sufficiencies in those mar- 
kets, and crop surpluses and soil banks at 
home? 

“Under GATT and other international au- 
thorities, the decision on such matters is 
not reached by the people, or by their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. These matters are 
decided by international bodies, responsible 
only to themselves. 

“And as these economic decisions entwine 
our affairs with those of other nations, we 
find our citizens subject not only to the 
economic but also to the political—and 
ultimately military—decisions of interna- 
tional and foreign agencies, 

“Laws made under our Federal or State 
Constitutions are thrown out if they conflict 
with the principles of some U. N. agency. 
UNESCO adopts a resolution concerning the 
equitable distribution of primary commodi- 
ties throughout the world, and an official 
agency of the executive branch of our Goy- 
ernment (the Paley Commission) declares 
that the United States is bound by this reso- 
lution, because the resolution is based on a 
provision of the ITO charter, although the 
ITO charter itself died, because it was so bad 
that Congress would not consider it. 

“Because trade and equitable distribution 
of goods have been made a concern of inter- 
national political authorities, Americans are 
pawns, not only in the ancient and endless 
trade wars of the Old World, but in the po- 
litical brawls as well. To maintain peace 
and promote world trade, we must constant- 
ly be intervening in the political and eco- 
nomic affairs of other nations. This calls 
for military alliances, and mutual assistance, 
and collective defense, and it infects every 
local war with the fatal germ of worldwide, 
international conflict. 

“We have sent the men and women of our 
Armed Forces into more than 60 foreign 
countries. We build apartment houses and 
schools for their families overseas, but we 
deprive them of their basic rights of citizen- 
ship and subject them to foreign laws. 

“We have created a military establish- 
ment which charges our fighting men with | 
the mission to protect the world. 

“This global Department of Defense in 
1955 employed 4,300,000 people—nearly 7 
percent of our active labor force. The origi- 
nal cost of that Department's assets was 
about $140 billion. It owned almost 31 mil- 
lion acres of land. It operated some 2,500 
separate business enterprises, in competition 
with taxpayers who foot its bills. 

“We have loaned and given and spent in 
foreign countries a total which may never be 
known but which already is estimated at 
something like $143 billion—all of this out 
of the pockets of America’s working people. 

“We are importing foreign goods at a rate 
50 percent greater than in 1948-49, while the 
percentage of our own exportable goods 
which are being shipped abroad as commer- 
cial trade is less than in 1934—when the 
whole thing began for the announced pur- 
pose of increasing our foreign trade. 

“Why? 

“Because we abandoned our American 
theory of government and adopted the an- 
cient theory of government which our 
Founding Fathers had rejected and tried to 
protect us against. 

“The new American theory was that the 
Federal Government must be strictly lim- 
ited to the powers and functions specified 
in the Constitution which brought it into 
being—that Government must be bound by 
the chains of that Constitution so that in- 
dividuals could deal and trade with each 
other as free men. 

“We gave up that theory for one which 
says that government can do for a citizen 
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what government decides the citizen can- 
not do for himself. Then, the international 
state can do for our Nation what the in- 
ternational state determines we as a nation 
cannot do for ourselves. 

“Power must first be transferred from in- 
dividuals and State governments to the Na- 
tional Government. That started in 1934 
with the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
when Congress first started abdicating its 
constitutional powers. 

“Then, power must be transferred from the 
National Government to the international 
state. That started with the war and post- 
war conferences which spawned a multitude 
of United Nations and international organi- 
zations and multilateral alliances and trea- 
ties and executive agreements.” 


THE WAY OUT 


In the articles above, I have given, in para- 
phrased abbreviation, the broad outlines of 
the ent which Senator GEORGE MALONE 
makes in his little book, Mainline. 

The startling specific facts, the tables of 
statistics, the documented history of what 
he calls the great pincers movement—all of 
these I had to omit. 

An average reader could go through the 
whole book—facts and figures and all—in 
3 hours. 

I recommend it. 

We must completely reverse American for- 
eign policy if we are to preserve our inde- 
pendence and avoid war. This may take 
years of massive public education and inten- 
sive political action. 

We must completely reverse the taxing 
and spending policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment if we are to keep our individual free- 
dom and preserve our American system of 
sovereign States operating within a Federal 
Union. This will probably require a consti- 
tutional amendment—the Gwinn amend- 
ment, as proposed in H. J. Res. 355—and may 
also take years of massive public education 
and intensive political action. 

We must—in our schools and colleges and 
churches and magazines and newspapers and 
movies and books and radio-TV programs— 
have an expression of American ideals to 
offset a quarter of a century of socialist- 
one-world propaganda that has brainwashed 
our people. That's a long and arduous road, 
too. 


But the program which Senator MALONE re- 
fers to as the economic jaw of the great 
pincers movement could be dealt a stunning 
blow, this year, by a simple act of Congress. 

Senator Marlon believes that Congress 
could pull most of the teeth out of the 
economic jaw of this pincers if it would 
just let the reciprocal trade agreements 
program die this year. 

Senator Marone tells me that Congress, 
for the first time since 1934, is actually in 
a mood to do just that—that all Congress 
needs right now is a little more push from 
the voters back home. 

I believe the voters would give Congress 
that push if a substantial number of key 
people in every community would read Sen- 
ator Matone’s little book. 


[From Walter Winchell in the New York 
Mirror of May 22, 1958] 

United States Senator MALone’s new book, 
Mainline, is here. Will send. Very in- 
teresting. He was appalled when he learned 
that a Vegas was indifferent to 
that chorus girl whose father was sl 
by an admitted “member of the mob.” 

From the American Legion] 

A new book has been presented to 
the National Headquarters Library by the 
authors. Senior Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
of Nevada, a former department commander 
and national vice commander, has presented 
an autographed copy of his new book en- 
titled “Mainline.” Published by Long House, 
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Inc., of New Canaan, Conn., Mainline an- 
alyzes the effect on Americans of our foreign 
economic policies and is presented by the 
author objectively. 
{From the New York Daily News of June 
10, 1958] 
To TAXPAYERS: OUR SYMPATHY 


Maybe we're just nastily suspicious isola- 
tionists, but we got an about-to-be-taken 
feeling from two commencement addresses 
delivered Sunday—one by British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan at Depauw, and 
the other by Adlai Stevenson at Michigan 
State University. 

Mr. Macmillan, looking like a weary lion 
and making a beautifully phrased s 
was all for increased cooperation between 
the United States and Britain. He spoke of 
interdependence, and complained of still too 
many artificial barriers to the free flow of 
money and trade in the Free World. 

Adlai pulled out all the stops for big free- 
trade and low-tariff areas in the Pree World 
(and too bad about United States workers 
thrown out of work thereby), and whooped 
it up for years and years of international 
aid to and investments in backward nations. 

Stevenson said we'd have to push and 
pull our allies into this project—which shows 
that even Adlai realizes that most of the 
money would come from the United States. 

President Elsenhower is agitating for much 
the same things as are Macmillan and Ste- 
venson, though in lesser degree. He wants 
almost $4 billion for foreign ald in the 
coming year, and broad Presidential tariff- 
cutting powers under a reciprocal trade 
agreements law extended for another 5 years. 

And the Senate seems willing to go along, 
at least part way. It voted Friday to put 
Congress on record as fayoring United States 
bankrolling of India’s economic deyelop- 
ment indefinitely, and to keep Red Yugo- 
slavia and Red Poland on our breadline. 

The President and Mr. Macmillan are con- 
ferring this week; and altogether, we feel 
that condolences to the United States tax- 
payer are in order. It looks as if he’s stuck 
for years to come with the job of financing 
much of the Free World and some of the 
unfree. 

Another and less alarming commencement 
address was delivered Sunday by Canada’s 
Prime Minister. 

[From Our Sunday Visitor of February 9, 
1958] 


BILLION-DOLLAR BOONDOGGLE 
(By Father Richard Ginder) 


Under a London dateline, the daily papers 
recently carried a story by Ernie Hill stating 
that millions of dollars of military equip- 
ment given by us to the British in the last 
10 years is being dumped back in our laps 
at the rate of $100,000 a day. 

It is creating quite a problem, Hill says, 
because a tangle of legal technicalities make 
it impossible for either them or us to sell 
the stuff. 

Some of it is obsolete. The British just 
have too much of other things and want to 
unload. They are cutting down the size of 
their military forces and can't possibly use 
it. The military aid bounty includes every- 
thing from knives and forks to tanks, 

One Air Force officer said that some of the 
tanks were delivered 8 years ago and have 
never been taken out of their grease. He 
estimated that about $5 million worth of 
equipment is stacking up in 5 American 
depots and is creating a storage crisis. 

When we gave it to the British we made 
them sign an agreement that they would 
not resell it. And we are not allowed to 
sell more than $50,000 worth per month 
without paying British import duty on it. 

metal dealers can’t touch it because 
they would be to pay duty which 
is more than they would pay to haul it away. 
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Some of the trucks and tractors turned back 
may be used by American forces, but most 
of the equipment is of no use to anybody. 

It is estimated that the British may hand 
back some $50 million worth before they 
are through. Washington has been queried 
on what to do with the stuff as it is piling 
up. There seems to be no answer. It 
wouldn’t be worth while to ship it back to 
the United States. One suggestion had been 
that we dig several big holes and get rid 
of the equipment by burying it. 

And in his message to Congress last 
month, the President asked for an appro- 
priation of several billion dollars to finance 
more of the same. Indeed, he has let it be 
known that he will fight to the finish for 
this particular point of his program. He is 
organizing a broad and costly public rela- 
tions program to educate us more simple- 
minded Americans, presumably on the need 
for shipping more trucks and tractors, 
knives and forks to Britain. 

When we read that the Government’s for- 
eign giveaway program now totals roughly 
$67 billion, the mind staggers in stupidity 
and passes on without comprehending. 
How much is $67 billion? 

Well, some years ago when the total was 
something less, the distinguished diplomat 
Spruille Braden was asked the same ques- 
tion and here is his answer. You will have 
to make the appropriate adjustment to 
bring it up to date I. e., add 22 percent to 
his reckoning: 

“I grasp the value of $55 billion,” he 
said, “when I add the assessed valuation, as 
reported by Moody’s Municipal and Govern- 
ment Manual of 1956, of all the property, 
real and otherwise, in the 13 biggest cities 
of this country: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Houston, and Pittsburgh and 
arrive at a grand total of just over $55 
billion. 

“We would be appalled by the mere sug- 
gestion that these 13 cities, if it were pos- 
sible, be shipped overseas to foreign na- 
tions. Yet we have done the equivalent of 
that. We have given away—in effect de- 
stroyed as if by nuclear bombing—the 
equivalent of our 13 biggest cities.” 

The testimony on how this money is being 
spent is well nigh fantastic. Give ear to 
Director John B. Hollister of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, testify- 
ing before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

“There is a project which I think has 
considerable value, and that is the possi- 
bility of developing the communications, 
roads, and even conceivably something of 
a railroad connecting India with Nepal. 

“Another possibility that I think would 
be most valuable to settle tensions, with 
which we are all familiar, is the possibility 
of a similar development of transportation 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan. This 
could make it a lot easier to ship Afghan- 
istan goods out through Pakistan to 
Karachi.” 

This from an administration that won't 
give harried postal clerks another dime per 
hour, nor replace a wornout mailbag, with- 
out first trying to gouge it from the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

“I remember a plant which used silica,” 
Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, told the 
Senate, with reference to a project built 
with giveaway dollars in Formosa. “Many 
thousands of dollars were spent to erect the 
plant,” he said. “It was operated for about 
30 days and then it had to close because it 
ran out of silica.” 

Was there an investigation of who bungled 
this expensive operation and wasted so many 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars? Not at all. 
If you will look on page 1 of your evening 
paper you will find that the Government 
was too busy investigating and prosecuting 
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some harried dentist from the next town for 
a $100 shortage in his tax payments. While 
the man who bungled on Formosa was doubt- 
less rewarded by being made United States 
Ambassador to Ruritania. 

Continuing his remarks on Formosa, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER said, “When I was there I 
found to my surprise and disappointment 
that efforts were being made to have Uncle 
Sam foot the bill for a Nationalist Chinese GI 
bill of rights. 

“The entire cost of this pi was to 
be furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment. The amount necessary to undertake 
the initial program was estimated to be $38 
million. 

“I was told, without question, that our 
local mission would never consent to such 
a project, but I have learned lately that 
we are to undertake it, after all.” 

President Truman’s widely touted point 4 
program, started in 1950, has developed into 
another giveaway. Intended to furnish tech- 
nical assistance to backward countries, here 
is what has happened, according to Eugene 
W. Castle, who has made a career of studying 
the great giveaway. 

“Under point 4, 36,000 American tech- 
nicians and their families have been shipped 
to some 60 foreign countries to scatter our 
know-how and our dollars. More than 31,000 
foreign technicians have been imported to 
be trained in American methods and then 
returned home to spread the training among 
their fellows. 

“Both ways, coming and going, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer paid the fare, freight, and main- 
tenance. 

“A never-ending tidal flow of supposedly 
superior humanity takes place. In the 
autumn of 1956, according to ICA press re- 
lease 229 of October 8, ‘more than 4,000 
United States technicians were serving over- 
seas. Of these, 2,700 were United States Gov- 
ernment employees and the remainder con- 
tract personnel.’ Approximately 2,500 foreign 
technicians were receiving training in this 
country under the cooperative programs.” 

Where will it all end? In 1871, Germany 
had a surplus of several billion marks ex- 

from France in war indemnities. 
Then Bismarck chose to fight socialism by 
sinking, Germany into socialism—his own 
brand. By 1913, there was a national deficit 
of 5 billion and the Pinance Minister warned 
the Kaiser that the stability of the empire 
is in danger.” The First World War came as 
a reprieve, but in the end Germany was 
bankrupt and finally Hitler took over. 

In 1938, our own country was on the verge 
of a second great depression. Then Hitler 
attacked Poland and we went into the arms 
business—eventually, into the war. 

We ended with a debt of $250 billion, 
which grows greater every month; and 
through the manufacture of armaments, the 
foreign giveaway, point 4, and all the rest 
of it, we have continued in a war economy 
with its attendant expense and false pros- 
perity. 

Khrushchey, of course, is delighted, for he 
remembers the prophecy of Lenin: “We will 
make the United States spend herself into 
bankruptcy.” 

The debt will grow until the crash comes— 
when the United States will have lost its 
credit and our money will be worthless. 


ADDRESS—NATIONAL MACHINE 
TOOL BUILDERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on the 
same subject, I ask unanimous permis- 
sion to have the address that I delivered 
before the 56th spring meeting of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, in 
Chicago, on April 25, 1958, printed at 
this point in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


(By Senator Grorcz W. Marlon, United States 
Senator from Nevada) 


The United States is a greater economic 
colonial of the capitals of old Europe today 
than it was before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. 

The 300-year-old European colonial sys- 
tem of England, France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands was designed to control the mar- 
kets of lesser nations, and included a certain 
responsibility. We were the first to break 
away from the system in 1776. 

We reentered the system—including old 
Europe's trade wars—under the authority of 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act (so-called 
reciprocal trade), under which the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was set up 
and is operating in Geneva, with 36 foreign 
competitive nations dividing our markets 
among themselves through multilateral trade 
agreements, without any responsibility. 

Today the 36 foreign competitive nations 
are sitting in Geneva, Switzerland, complet- 
ing the job. 

They are operating under GATT, a brain- 
child of our own State Department formed 
in 1947 with the Alger Hiss crowd as the 
guiding spirit. 

The gimmick in that arrangement is that 
the 36 foreign competitive nations do not 
need to keep their part of such agreements 
as long as they can show that they are short 
of dollar balance payments. It is a one- 
way street, since they can show such shortage 
until all of our markets and wealth are 
equally divided among them. 

GATT is the offspring of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, which is due to expire on 
June 30 of this year. 

Let this nefarious act expire and the Amer- 
ican workingmen and investors are back in 
business competing for the American mar- 
kets. 

No bilateral trade agreements negotiated 
by the State Department, or such multilat- 
eral agreements negotiated at Geneva can 
be made after the expiration of the act, and, 
following 6 months’ notice the adjustment of 
the duties or tariffs on all products reverts 
to the Tariff Commission, an agent of Con- 
gress on the statutory rate to be adjusted 
on the basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion. 

CONSTITUTION SEPARATES POWERS 


From the date of the first protective tariff 
act in 1789 the objective of Congress was to 
regulate foreign trade on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. No high or low 
tariff, but a tariff adjusted to represent the 
difference in living standards here and in 
the chief competing nation on each product. 

The Constitution, in its separation of 
powers, pointedly places the regulation of 
foreign trade through the adjustment of the 
duties, imposts, and excises which we call 
tariffs, in the legislative branch under arti- 
ole I. section 8. 

It places the fixing of foreign policy in 
the executive branch under article II, sec- 
tion 2. 


AMENDED THE CONSTITUTION WITHOUT 
SUBMITTING TO STATES 


The 1934 Trade Agreements Act tied the 
two together through the simple expedient 
of transferring the constitutional responsi- 
bility of Congress for the regulation of for- 
eign trade and the national economy, to the 
executive with full power—according to the 
statement of Secretary of States Dulles be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee—to trade 
all or any part of any American industry to 
foreign nations if he believes that it will 
further his foreign policy. This the execu- 
tive has proceeded to do since that date. 
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Congress then did, with the connivance 
of the President, amend the Constitution of 
the United States without the formality of 
submitting it to the States or to the people. 

Let the act expire on June 30 and return 
to the principles of the Constitution. 


INFLATION AND FREE TRADE 


In 1933 we went off the gold standard and 
almost immediately priced ourselves out of 
the markets of the world. 

In 1934 we passed the Trade Agreements 
Act and invited the influx of cheap labor 
goods through lowering our duties or tariffs 
and dividing our American markets among 
the foreign competitive nations of Europe 
and Asia. 

We have furnished more than $70 billion 
to the nations of Europe and Asia to build 
manufacturing plants, mines, and mills to 
compete with our American workingmen and 
investors. 


A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


We have lived on a war economy through 
two wars and preparation for war, printing 
the money and expanding the debt to pick 
up the check. 

What we need today is another Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

With unemployment mounting because of 
imports of cheap labor products, with infla- 
tion inevitable as long as Congress continues 
to appropriate more money than it can 
squeeze out of the already exhausted Ameri- 
can taxpayers, it should be evident to men 
in official positions that they have played 
the string out and that further inflation, 
free trade, and billions of dollars to Europe 
and Asia will only aggravate the beginning 
of a fatal disease. 

The taxpayers of this Nation are years 
ahead of the Congress and the administra- 
tion. 

Neither Congress nor the administration 
has recognized the imported cheap labor 
products as the chief factor in the so-called 
recession, 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


For 12 years I have fought on the Senate 
floor for a return to constitutional govern- 
ment—the American system. 

The American system for a century of time 
meant sound money, protection of the Amer- 
ican investor’s money and the workingman’s 
job with a duty or tariff equaling the dif- 
ference in wages and taxes here and abroad, 
and States rights, 

A return to the American system would 
mean, then, a return to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

That immortal document says specifically: 

1. That the “Congress shall have the power 
to coin money and fix the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin.” 

2. That “Congress shall have the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations” 
(foreign trade) and “to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises“ —wWhich we call 
tariffs. 

3. That “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

For a century and a half of time the Con- 
gress adjusted the duties or tariffs to equal 
the difference in the wages and the general 
costs of doing business here and in the chief 
competing nation on each product. 

Under this principle the American inves- 
tors and workingmen were assured equal ac- 
cess to the American markets. 

The Tariff Commission was created as an 
agent of Congress to adjust the duty or tariff 
to represent the difference in the cost of pro- 
ducing an article or a like product here and 
in the chief competing nation, and to recom- 
mend that difference as a tariff. 

Under this system America reached the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
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FREE TRADE THE OBJECTIVE 

The duties or tariffs are reduced, under 
this system, to correspond to any rise in the 
standard of living of such nations, and when 
any nation has reached our approximate 

_ standard, then free trade would be automatic 
and immediate. I am for free trade on this 
principle—the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition. 

Sound American investments can only be 
made on a principle established by Congress 
through adjusting the flexible duties or tariffs 
to give the American workingmen and in- 
vestors equal access to American markets, 

Such an adjusted duty or tariff, taking the 
profit out of cheap wages at the water's edge, 
does not prevent imports but brings them in 
when needed on a basis equaling our standard 
of living wages. 

OLD WORLD CONTROL 


It is plain that the plan for the nations 
of old Europe to control the American econ- 
omy did not start yesterday. 

It started with the abandonment of the 
gold standard in 1933 and the passage of the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act. It continued 
with the so-called European recovery pro- 
gram and the 10 extensions of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act although that act was ini- 
tially to be only emergency legislation of 
short duration. 

DEAN ACHESON’'S POLICIES 


After Dean Acheson became Secretary of 
State in January 1949, he said that: 

“Tt is hardly possible any longer to draw 
a sharp dividing line between the economic 
affairs and political affairs. * * * Each com- 
plements and supplements the other, They 
must be combined in a single unified and 
rounded policy.” 

Dean Acheson's assistant, Willard H. 
Thorpe, said in his testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in January 
of 1249 in support of the 3-year extension 
of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act: 

1. “The European recovery program (Mar- 
shall plan or ECA) extends immediate assist- 
ance on a short-term basis to put the Euro- 
pean countries back on their feet.” 

2. “The trade agreements (act) program 
is an integral part of our overall program for 
world economic recovery.” 

3. “The International Trade Organization 
upon which Congress will soon be asked to 
take favorable action provides a long-term 


mechanism—each part of this program is 


important. Each contributes to an effective 
and consistent whole.” 

I quote now from a statement of the sen- 
for Senator from Nevada on June 17, 1950: 


“FINAL ABANDONMENT OF WORKINGMEN AND 
INVESTORS 


“These pronouncements (of Secretary 
Acheson in 1949) marked the final abandon- 
ment of the workingmen and investors of our 
own Nation in favor of the one-economic- 
world theory of averaging the living stand- 
ards of the nations of the world, and no fur- 
ther venture capital for business develop- 
ment or stabilization could possibly be avail- 
able since the State Department can choose 
the industries that are to survive and that 
are to be sacrificed on the altar of the one- 

economic-worid theory.” 

I continue to quote from the statement of 
the senior Senator from Nevada on June 17: 


“THE THREE-PART FREE-TRADE PROGRAM 


“This then, is the three-part free-trade pro- 
gram tying the national economy to the for- 


eign policy to which the administration is 


irrevocably committed and upon which they 
have staked their entire combined domestic 
and foreign policy. This is the well known 
policy—that is, moving 
- this Nation with a foreign- 
controlled, one-economic-world, 
“Spokesmen for the administration say 
that they have adopted this three-phase free- 
trade program to average our standard of liv- 
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ing with the foreign nations of the world on 
the theory best 8 by one ot their 
slogans that you cannot be prosperous in a 
starving world’; that we must divide our mar- 
kets— the basis of our own income —with the 
nations of the world and average the living 
standard of nations of the world—they say— 
to avoid world war III. 

“It is the administration’s avowed method 
of establishing world peace.” 


TWO WARS AND PREPARATION FOR WAR 


Since the 1934 Trade Agreements Act be- 
came effective we have had two wars—World 
War It and Korea—and are now preparing 
for a third world war. It would seem that 
the act has not been too effective in keeping 
us out of war. 

CONGRESS NEVER APPROVED GATT 

The adoption of the ITO (the International 
Trade Organization) by Congress was urged 
by the administration in 1950, which would 
have merely approved the operation of GATT 
in Geneva already operating under the au- 
thority of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 

Congress refused to have anything to do 
with it. 

The administration is now urging Con- 
gress to approve the Office of Trade Coopera- 
tion (OTC) which would also approve the 
operation of GATT in Geneva. Congress re- 
jected it last year, 1957. 

Congress has never approved the GATT 
operation in Geneva. However, Secretary 
Dulles has testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee that the administration has the 
authority to continue the GATT operation 
through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
without Congressional approval, 

Many of you have heard of the “Status 
of Forces Treaty” that puts the personnel of 
America’s. Armed Forces, and the civilian 
component, under the jurisdiction of for- 
eign courts and laws. This is a part of the 
political pincers movement. 

All of this is a part of the economic and 
political pincers movement to force this 
Nation into a world government and is now 
operating on the domestic and international 
scene. 

THE ECONOMIC PINCERS MOVEMENT 

The economic pincers part of the move- 
ment is the subject matter today. 

I am an engineer. They say that I am 
the only practicing engineer ever elected to 
the Senate in 180 years. 

I did not go to the United States Senate 
for a career—I had my career—30 years in 
the engineering business. I went to the 
Senate to try to save the American system 
for a couple of grandchildren. It was the 
only office for which I ever ran. 

Iam a builder. I do not know how to tear 
anything down. 

An engineer wants to know how things 
work—and why. 

He wants to know what goes in and what 
comes out. 

There used to be a time when a speaker 
addressing an American audience had a rea- 
sonably accurate idea of how that audience 


telt about the issues he was going to dis- 


cuss, 

In the United States today, however, there 
are few unspoken assumptions between peo- 
ple on the three key issues of our times— 
inflation, government spending, and tariffs. 

Some speakers can talk on both sides of 
these issues, simultaneously and with great 
diplomacy. 

But I was not trained as a diplomat. 

As an „ I was trained to think 
functionally, and that is the only way my 
mind will work. This gets me into a lot of 


trouble with a lot of nice people who don't 


like the blunt way I get at my facts. 
EMERGENCIES AND OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 
We have lived on emergencies since 1933; 
World War II, the Korean war and prepara- 
tion of war. 
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There has been no indication nor impli- 
cation that we will to save the money 
which is now being expended on obsolete 
equipment on foot soldiers for the surface 
defense of Europe and Asia, who will all be 
lost when and if the fight starts; nor the 
billions potired into these same nations to 
buy agreements and treaties, none of which 
will be worth the paper they are written on 
when the chips are down. 

The ultimate objective is inflation, free 
imports, a division of the taxpayers’ money 
with foreign nations, and ultimately free 
immigration, with a world government at 
the end of the rainbow—all under the 
United Nations, with the United States hav- 
ing one vote. 

Under this projected system, there is no- 
ee for our standard of living to go but 

own. 


i 


LIVING ON WAR ECONOMY 

We are still living on a war economy. 

If the amount given foreign nations to 
buy our goods, and that part of our ship- 
ments abroad that are subsidized by our 
American taxpayers be deducted, our for- 
eign trade at this time includes a lower 
percentage of our exportable goods than we 
were exporting in 1934 when the whole pro- 
gram was started. 


FIFTEEN BILLION DOLLARS SAVED 
The next war, if and when it comes, will 
be fought in the air and under the sea. 
Fifteen billion dollars can be saved 
through stopping our plans for surface de- 


‘Tense of foreign nations and by stopping for- 


eign aid. 

This ignores, for the moment, the esti- 
mated saving of an additional $15 billion 
through the adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission report and the Cordiner report, 
and taking the Government out of business. 


SEVEN AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
FOR MISSILES AND PLANES. 


Out of the $15 billion saved through stop- 
ping the foreign aid and the obsolete plans 
for the surface defense of Europe and Asia, 
$744 billion could be assigned to 
production and to continued construction 
of the needed air equipment, including 
B-52's or the most advanced fighters and 
bombers, thus maintaining our air superi- 
ority until missiles can replace such manned 
equipment, 

SEVEN AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS FOR 

REDUCING DEBT AND TAXES 
The remaining 67% billion could be used 


to pay on the national debt and to reduce 
personal income taxes. 
EFFECT ON AMERICAN CITIES AND AREAS 

If anyone questions the effect of this 
grandiose and international socialistic one- 
economic world theory let us study its effect 
on typical American cities and areas. 

There are literally hundreds of areas 
throughout the United States today suffer- 
ing from cheap labor imports and inflation 
resulting in reduced purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

Such imports include textiles, machine 
tools, crockery, minerals, wool, precision in- 


~struments, and hundreds of other products. 


Five such cities and areas in my own 
State of Nevada are pointed examples of 
American communities where the working- 
men and investors had established a stand- 
ard of living under the American system— 
purchasing their homes, building their 
schools, paying their taxes and becoming an 
integral part of the economic system of 
America—and now destroyed by action of 
Congress without their knowledge or 


$ consent. 


These cities are Pioche and Caliente in 
Lincoln County, Winnemucca in Humboldt 
County, Henderson in Clark County, and Ely 
in White Pine County. 
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The Pioche and Caliente areas are suffer- 
ing because of the imports of lead, zinc, and 

from labor nations. 

Employment in the Winnemucca area is 
down because of the imports of tungsten 
from such areas. 

In the Henderson area more than 500 men 
are out of work in one plant because of im- 
ports of titanium from Japan where 20 cents 
per hour is considered good pay for a first- 
class Japanese worker. 

In Ely more than 1,200 men out of a total 
of 3,500 have been separated from their jobs 
in the copper mining industry because of 
copper imports from cheap labor countries 
and they have just been informed that fur- 
ther reductions are pending in the imme- 
diate future. Other metal mines have closed 
for the same reason in that area accounting 
for several hundred additional men. 

The workingmen of Ely, understanding 
where their competition is located and 
knowing how it was promoted, passed the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas since 1934 the legislative branch 
of the United States Government has stead- 
ily been legislating their constitutional re- 
sponsibility to the executive branch; and 

“Whereas the well being of our country is 
predicated on our Constitution; and 

“Whereas the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
is one that exemplifies the loss of the legis- 
lative branch’s responsibility: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act not be renewed and the responsibility of 
tariff policy be restored to its rightful place, 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Our own State Department has long rec- 
ognized that its policy of free trade and 
billions of dollars to Europe and Asia would 
close down and remake the industrial map 
of this Nation and has recommended that 
Congress appropriate money to train the 
resultant unemployed Americans for a dif- 
ferent job and for transporting them to other 
areas. Also to reimburse stockholders of 
the destroyed industries, 

What other jobs—and what other areas? 

On the subject of just what kind of work 
our unemployed would be trained for and 
where they would go, and what other 
American products the American market 
could absorb under the system, the State 
Department is vague. 

This is the Russian system. However, they 
do not need legislation to do the job. 

With a flexible tariff the profit would be 
taken out of the foreign sweatshop labor 
at the water's edge, American men would go 
back to work and the money so collected 
would go into the general treasury to be 
used to lower taxes or to pay on the national 
debt, or both. 


THE CONSTITUTION—-THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Return to the Constitution of the United 
States and the American system. 

The American system for a century of time 
meant sound money; protection of the 
American investor's money and the work- 
ingman’s job with a duty or tariff equaling 
the difference in wages and taxes here and 
abroad; and States rights. 

1. Let the 1934 Trade Agreements Act ex- 
pire on June 30, 1958—then the American 
workingmen and investors will again com- 
pete equally for the American markets. 

2. Stop the annual pouring of billions of 
dollars into Europe and Asia, 

3. Stop the obsolete defense operations 
throughout the world. 

4. Lower taxes and pay on the national 
debt. 

5. Make the American system work. 

Remember the advice and warning of two 
great Presidents. 

George Washington said, in his farewell 
address: 

f in the opinion of the people, the 
distribution or modification of the con- 
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stitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there be no change by usur- 
pation; for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed.” 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

„„I this Nation is ever destroyed, 
it will not be from without, it will be from 
within.” 

The big drive is on—it started operating 
in 1933. The American economy has been 
supported by emergencies including two 
wars and the preparation for war since that 
time 


Time is running out. Let's make the 
American system work. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission, on the same sub- 
ject of foreign expenditure of the tax- 
payers’ money, to build plants abroad to 
compete with American workingmen and 
investors, resulting in continued infla- 
tion, enabling such foreign nations to 
compete with American investors and 
American workingmen through the op- 
eration of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, all operating against the economy 
of this Nation, with the assistance of 
the World Bank, to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD as a part of my re- 
marks excerpts from a dispatch which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 10, 1958, under the heading “World 
Bank Steps Up Sideline Activities as Its 
Loan Total Mounts.” 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of June 10, 

1958] 

WORLD BANK STEPS Up SIDELINE ACTIVITIES AS 
Irs Loan TOTAL Mounrs—Ir ADVISES ITALY 
ON ATOM, EGYPT ON CANAL, PONDERS EASY- 
Term Creprr FuND—How To SPLIT THE IN- 
bus. RIVER 

(By John R. Gibson) 

WASHINGTON.—The 66-nation World Bank, 

a major cog in the Free World's foreign-aid 

» is greatly expanding its tradi- 
tional role as an international financier— 
and is getting into some sidelines remote 
from the banker's usual routine. 

More properly known as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
this 12-year-old institution will dispense a 
record $650 million in loans in the fiscal 
year ending June 30. That sum will repre- 
sent an increase of nearly 70 percent over 
the outgo of the year before. The bank is 
financing such varying economic develop- 
ment ventures as an electric powerplant on 
the Djen Djen River in turbulent Algeria, 
road construction at the banana-land cross- 
roads of El Empalme in Ecuador, and air- 
Aris purchases by the K. L. M. Royal Dutch 


Seven new members— Ghana, Malaya, Mo- 
rocco, the Sudan, Tunisia, Ireland, and 
Saudi Arabia—have joined up just since last 
July. Two more, Libya and Spain, may 
come in soon, 

EASY-TERM LOANS 


The bank also may sprout a new offshoot— 
a special fund for easy-term loans, to which 
such industrialized nations as the United 
States, Germany, Britain, and Japan would 
contribute. The bank’s president, tall, 60- 
year-old, Atlanta-born Eugene Black, is the 
most influential partisan of the scheme. The 
United States State Department’s top eco- 
nomic policymaker, Deputy Under Secretary 
C. Douglas Dillon, is now studying the pos- 
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sibility of United States participation in such 

a special fund. 

SUBJECT MATTER THE BOOK MAINLINE—EXTEN= 
SION OF THE 1934 TRADE AGREEMENT ACT EX- 
PIRES JUNE 30, 1958 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 

question of the extension of the 1934 

Trade Agreements Act, which expires 

on June 30 of this year, will shortly 

be before the Senate, since the House 
passed the bill this afternoon. 

That act violates the Constitution of 
the United States. That great docu- 
ment, the Constitution, established the 
separation of powers of a three-branch 
Government. 

It placed the regulation of foreign 
trade and the domestic economy, 
through the adjustment of duties, im- 
posts and excises, which we have come 
to call tariffs, in the hands of the legis- 
lative branch, under article I, section 
8. The Constitution lodged in the ex- 
ecutive branch the responsibility of fix- 
ing foreign policy, under article II, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
which has been extended 10 times since 
the first emergency period of 3 years, 
tied those 2 functions together, amend- 
ing the Constitution without referring 
the question to the people as provided in 
that document. 

This 11th extension, just voted by the 
House provides for another 5 years and 
an additional 25-percent reduction in 
the duties and tariffs. George Washing- 
ton in his Farewell Address had this to 
say relative to the evasion or usurpation 
of the Constitution. 

If in- the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
goanag by which free goyernments are de- 
stroyed. 


Abraham Lincoln said: 


If this Nation is ever destroyed, it will not 
be from without, it will be from within. 


In this case the legislative branch 
transferred the constitutional responsi- 
bility of the Congress to regulate foreign 
trade and the national economy, through 
the adjustment of what are referred to 
as tariffs, to the Executive. 

Mr. President, it would be just as 
reasonable, if the legislative branch to- 
day passed a bill transferring the con- 
stitutional responsibility of the Execu- 
tive to fix the foreign policy, under 
article II, section 2, to the legislative 
branch. 

SUBMIT A PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, I submit that the 
proper way to approach this question, if 
there are any Members in the Congress 
who believe the President should exer- 
cise both powers, who believe quoting 
George Washington that “the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong” is to 
submit a constitutional amendment to 
the people of the country and abide by 
their judgment. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11451) to authorize the construction and 
sale by the Federal Maritime Board of 
a superliner passenger vessel equivalent 
to the steamship United States, and a 
superliner passenger vessel for opera- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Bon- 
NER, Mr. BOYKIN, Mr. Garmatz, Mr. Tor- 
LEFSON, and Mr. ALLEN of California 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; and 

H. R. 7953. An act to facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service, and for 
other purposes. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3778) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] and the other 
members of the subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for the diligence which they 
brought to bear on the troublesome prob- 
lem of strengthening the transportation 
system. It is difficult enough to initiate 
and undertake a matter of this kind; 
but to carry it through to fruition is 
quite another matter. 

I can readily understand, from my own 
experience as a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and the Committee 
on Appropriations, how much time and 
energy have been devoted to fashioning 
a measure which is reasonably acceptable 
in all quarters, and which now has an 
opportunity to receive approval by the 
Senate and, hopefully, by the other body 
in the legislative branch. 

When the committee was meeting in 
the caucus room, on occasions I would 
wander in and sit with the crowd and 
listen to the testimony. Of course, it was 
of high interest to me, since the city of 
Chicago is probably the greatest railroad 
hub in the entire Nation. 

The committee was confronted with 
two absolute values. The first was that 
the railroads are an industry which is a 
part of our surface transportation sys- 
tem. The other was that change is one 
of the eternal things which somehow we 
have failed to recognize fully. 

Over the years, since I have been in 
the legislative branch, I think we have 
agreed that there are changes in our 
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whole transportation setup and in com- 
munity and national attitudes but we 
have done very little about them until 
one branch or another of the transpor- 
tation system found itself in such a posi- 
tion that it fairly came to the door of 
Congress as a suppliant for some kind 
of relief. 

Now the two absolute values of an in- 
dispensable transportation medium are 
in difficulty, and the system is confronted 
with problems which are the result of 
inevitable change. If the railroads are 
to continue to operate effectively, we can 
do either one thing or a combination 
of things. 

First, we can create for them an at- 
mosphere which is healthy, one in which 
they can do business and can stand on 
their own. 

Second, we can subsidize them. 

In that connection let me say that on 
yesterday when the Department of Com- 
merce appropriation bill was before the 
Senate, I noted that the bill contained 
an item of $120 million for operating dif- 
ferential subsidies which represent the 
difference between the operating cost of 
our own maritime industry and the oper- 
ating cost of the maritime industries of 
other countries. The purpose is to pre- 
vent American shipping from disappear- 
ing from the high seas. 

So far as I know, and as indicated by 
those in the transportation industry with 
whom I have talked, the railroads do 
not want a subsidy. Moreover, the last 
thing they would like to see would be 
socialized railroads. I believe that would 
be an absolute tragedy. In that event, 
all the remaining railroads would be 
placed on the Federal Government's 
payroll, so to speak. Of course, we know 
what happened in the days when the 
railroads were under Government direc- 
tion. So that is the last thing to which 
we want to resort; and I think subsidy 
would be equally bad. 

I believe the need for relief is clear. 
Those who have prestige in the industry 
request relief only in the hope that some- 
thing more affirmative and constructive, 
in the form of a modification of the 
ratemaking rule, can be worked out, so 
they can finally create a climate which 
will permit of the development of the 
revenues which are indispensable to a 
healthy railroad industry. 

The pending bill is a reasonably fe- 
licitous combination of the essential 
things—a guaranty of loans, a construc- 
tion reserve, and a ratemaking provi- 
sion, Of course, the last one is always 
very troublesome. I have already dis- 
cussed it with my very esteemed and 
able friend, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKERI, whose advice in this field I 
have always prized. 

The bill also provides that the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission shall have 
authority more expeditiously to dispose 
of the cases presented to it from time 
to time. After all, the problem con- 
fronting us today is a little more than 
merely a local one. I believe it is one 
that is inherent in many governmental 
agencies. We even find it in connection 
with the Federal court system. A Fed- 
eral district judge whom I know quite 
well found that it would take 7 years 
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to dispose of all the cases then pending 
before his court. 

So it seems to me that sooner or later 
the Congress must come to grips with 
that problem, and must see what it can 
do, by means of personnel implementa- 
tion and other matters, and probably by 
means of modifications of substantive 
law, to have the Government agencies 
handle more expeditiously the cases 
which come before them. 

A short time ago it was announced 
that the House had passed the recipro- 
cal-trade-agreements-program bill. I 
believe one of the difficulties in that 
connection is that an applicant for re- 
lief under the escape-clause provisions 
may make such an application, but even 
2 years may pass before the making of 
a finding in the case, and it is conceiv- 
able that by that time the applicant 
may have had to go out of business. 

If the fault lies in lack of adequate 
personnel or lack of sufficient funds, 
that is a responsibility of Congress, and 
we should face up to it. 

A similar situation confronts us in 
this case. So expeditious action should 
be taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when it deals with these 
problems, for, as the committee has 
indicated in its report, there is always 
the possibility that some of the carriers 
might go into bankruptcy; and that 
would be anything but wholesome inso- 
far as the transportation system is 
concerned. 

I do not see on the floor at this time 
my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch]; but 
I read with interest his separate opin- 
ions in connection with the committee 
report. Among other things, he re- 
ferred to greater freedom in the trans- 
portation area. I concur entirely in 
that sentiment. 

So I expect to support the bill. It may 
contain some defects. If so, I am sure 
that either in the other body or by means 
of the conference or after the bill goes 
into effect, they can be ascertained and 
corrected. 

The bill, when enacted, should be a 
very distinct contribution to the effec- 
tuation of the purpose indicated by its 
title, namely, the strengthening and im- 
provement of the transportation system 
of the country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the first committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly on the bill as reported by 
the committee. 

I desire to join the distinguished 
leader on this side in commendation of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
chairman of the full committee, and the 
other members of the subcommittee, on 
both sides, for working out the bill. 

Mr. President, the problem confront- 
ing us today is not at all a new one. It 
was some 6 or 7 years ago that the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
appointed a subcommittee to hold hear- 
ings on surface transportation. Exten- 
sive hearings were held. The conclu- 
sions reached—not unanimously, to be 
sure—as a result the hearings were 
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practically the same as the ones which 
have been reached by the membership of 
this committee. 

The problem has been a growing one in 
recent years. The control of railroad 
transportation dates back to the 1870’s. 
The first regulatory body created by the 
Federal Government had jurisdiction 
over railroads, railroad rates, and rail- 
road transportation. That jurisdiction 
has expanded to the present time, until 
today the railroads charge rates which 
are fixed by the Federal Government, 
pay wages which are fixed by the Federal 
Government, and operate their transpor- 
tation system and carry practically all 
of their business under the very strict 
supervision of the Federal Government. 
In addition, there is supervision at the 
local level, by the State authorities. 

Since the original jurisdiction, which 
was established at a time when the rail- 
roads had practically a monopoly of the 
transportation business and imposed 
their power discriminately as among 
shippers and consumers, many other 
modes of transportation have evolved. 
At the present time the transportation 
business is highly competitive, as be- 
tween the railroads, trucks, buses, air- 
lines, water shippers, and pipelines. The 
result has been that the conditions 
which existed at the time of the original 
act no longer exist. 

As a result of their strict supervision, 
the railroads have been limited in their 
opportunities to meet competitive con- 
ditions. Some of their competitors have 
been subsidized by the Government; 
some of them have been less strictly 
regulated than the railroads have been; 
and some of them have been entirely 
free of governmental regulation of any 
kind or character. 

As a result, the railroads have been 
very rapidly losing their share or ratio 
of the shipping business. Much of the 
business the railroads formerly trans- 
ported has gone to other modes of trans- 
portation, 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was 
an expression by the Congress of its 
intent to have the facilities of each 
mode of transportation strengthened 
and preserved in the interest of the 
shipping public. That act has been in- 
terpreted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in words, at least, in such 
Ways as to carry out that intent; but 
the various applications have brought 
about further restrictions, which have 
been very burdensome on the railroads. 
_ AS a result of the hearings, the sub- 
committee extensively entered into the 
preparation of a bill. It was highly 
controversial. There were many sec- 
tions that had to be threshed over time 
and again, and then submitted to the 
full committee. 

The bill comes from the full com- 
mittee with practically unanimous sup- 
port, recognizing, first of all, that some- 
thing must be done for the transporta- 
tion industry of the country so as to 
carry out the intents and purposes ex- 
pressed explicitly in the Transportation 
Act of 1920, 

The worst thing that could happen to 
this country would be that the trans- 
portation system would be finally Gov- 
ernment owned and operated. Yet that 
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will be inevitable if the present trend 
continues many years in the future. 
One of the quickest ways of socializing 
the economy is to have the Government 
move into the transportation field. Let 
it be remembered that the Government 
cannot own and operate the railroads 
unless it also undertakes the operation 
of buses and trucks, and then water 
transportation and the other varied 
means of transporting people and prop- 
erty, because once Government 
moves into one field of transportation, 
it cannot stand competition from private 
enterprise in other competing forms of 
transportation. So all forms of trans- 
portation will ultimately face Govern- 
ment operation and ownership, unless 
something is done about the problem 
with which we are confronted. 

The bill was an attempt on the part of 
the committee to free the railroads from 
strict regulations which have reduced 
their earnings as a result of unfair com- 
petition that has depressed their share 
of the transportation business, and to 
help relieve the railroads from some of 
the situations which have been brought 
about by Government subsidies and Gov- 
ernment aid to competing forms of 
transportation. 

Many facets of this bill could be dis- 
cussed at length. In the first place, we 
are dealing with rates to be fixed for the 
railroads. There was no effort made to 
do away with sections of the law in re- 
gard to discrimination as among ship- 
pers and unfair practices which brought 
about the interstate commerce law in the 
first place. There was only an effort to 
give the railroads a little better competi- 
tive position in regard to other modes of 
transportation. 

The bill, in effect, states that insofar 
as rates are concerned, when competing 
with another mode of transportation, the 
railroads shall not be restricted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
cause of the effect of the rates upon a 
competing mode of transportation. The 
bill has no effect upon the discrimina- 
tion prohibitions of the law. It has no 
effect upon carrying out the purposes of 
the Transportation Act as originally 
enacted. 

There is another section which I think 
has much to commend it. Already the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
jurisdiction over intrastate rates if they 
are discriminatory and place an undue 
burden upon interstate commerce, but 
that is by appeal. We attempt to give 
to the ICC original jurisdiction to deter- 
mine intrastate rates at the same time 
it considers the application of the rails 
for interstate rates. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question, or 
does he prefer to continue his remarks 
uninterrupted? 

Mr. BRICKER. T yield for a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
point out that the commuting railroads 
in Massachusetts are in difficulty. The 
New York Central has given up one com- 
muting line entirely. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford is having difi- 
culty.. There is some reason to believe 
that it may try to give up another of 
the commuting lines completely. That 
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would very materially handicap commu- 
ters to the city of Boston. 

I am in favor of the committee bill. I 
think the committee has done a good job. 
I believe the railroads will be helped by 
the bill. But what is going to be the 
effect on commuting rates if State jur- 
isdiction is completely taken away and 
given to the ICC? 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, if the ICC 
is given jurisdiction, there is no reason 
to believe it will not treat fairly the sit- 
uation with regard to commuter rates. 
If that were not so and if commuter 
rates were maintained at less than com- 
pensatory rates the burden of the trans- 
portation of people of local communities 
would be placed upon the shippers of 
freight, because most of the railroad 
2 of persons is carried at a 
Oss. 

The commuter problem is one of the 
most serious the railroads face at the 
present time. The carrying on of com- 
muter service results in a heavy loss to 
the railroads. We have asked that a spe- 
cial committee be formed to study the 
problem of railroad transportation, and 
that includes local commuter service. 
Commuter rates ought to be compen- 
satory, but if they are not compensa- 
tory, and if they cannot be raised to 
compensate the railroads, then there is 
involved a problem of a local nature, and 
a problem of the desirability of a sub- 
sidy to carry on a service which is neces- 
sary for a local community. The rate 
might be fixed at one level in one com- 
munity, and at another level in another 
community; but it is a problem that can- 
not be solved in a general rate bill or 
in the bill now before the Senate. 

I know the serious problem that con- 
fronts Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and possibly other cities such as Chicago. 
Certainly no one can ask the railroads to 
carry that burden endlessly, at a tre- 
mendously heavy loss, and ask the ship- 
pers of freight to make up the loss. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator. At the same time, I would dis- 
like to see the local railroads, or any 
railroads, become subject to complete 
public ownership. In Boston the ele- 
vated and trolley car system today is 
completely publicly owned. The system 
is operated at a considerable loss. The 
great question is how to get commuters 
into and out of the city of Boston if the 
present railroad transportation service 
is abandoned. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, when there 
is municipal ownership of a commuter 
service, or of a line furnishing such serv- 
ice, the taxpayers are asked to subsidize 
the cost of the service, unless the rates 
are compensatory. In the case of the 
railroads, shippers of freight throughout 
the country are being asked to subsidize 
the commuter service, rather than have 
those who get the service pay for it. 
Ultimately, that problem must be solved. 
It is not a factor in this bill. It was not 
important in arriving at the jurisdic- 
tional question as between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the State 
governments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So provision is 
made for a commission or some sort of a 
study group that will make an effort to 
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resolve this problem by another act of 
Congress? 

Mr. BRICKER,. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill now be- 
fore the Senate, if enacted, would con- 
stitute a broad act designed to assist the 
railroads throughout the country, and to 
relieve them of certain restrictions which 
are now placed on them by Federal law, 
and would provide for a study group to 
see what can be done in special cases 
where railroads are being operated at a 
loss. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. ‘There are many other subjects on 
which we do not have complete informa- 
tion so that we can come to a legislative 
conclusion at the present time. The 
Senator from Massachusetts and I were 
at a hearing of the Committee on Space 
and Astronautics. I was not able to go 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration with the chairman of the sub- 
committee. Did the Committee on Rules 
and Administration authorize the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I understand the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
did authorize the appropriation to pro- 
vide for a committee to study the basic 
problems of total regulation of trans- 
portation, the adequacy of user charges, 
the problems of commuter service, and 
what should be done about things of that 
type. The answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion is Les.“ 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
Senator from Ohio. $ 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. My senior colleague 
from New York [Mr. Ives] and I have a 
common interest with the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Based upon communi- 
cation with the Public Service Commis- 
sion of my State, we are very deeply 
disquieted by the provision now appear- 
ing in section 4 of the bill which, in giv- 
ing authority to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to act in commuter 
line matters, gives, in my opinion, a 
power to the Commission so circum- 
scribed as to require the Commission to 
permit discontinuance of practically 
any commuter line as to which there is 
an application for discontinuance. 

I shall ask the Senator a specific 
question on that subject. If my belief is 
correct, the language will put the regu- 
latory body into a position of lacking 
flexibility to deal with a situation about 
which one cannot be precipitate. 
Whether we are considering New York 
or Boston, we can make an improve- 
ment in the situation which exists, and 
we can make progress, but certainly we 
cannot suddenly shut down the service. 

My colleague from Ohio is an excel- 
lent lawyer, and I am glad, because we 
are discussing a question of legislative 
language. The language to which I 


I thank the 


should like to direct my question is 
shown on page 6, line 16. 
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I should like to read beginning with 
line 11, to cover the whole sentence and 
convey the full meaning. 

If, after hearing in such investigation, 
whether concluded before or after such dis- 
continuance or change has become effective, 
the Commission finds that the operation or 
service of such train, ferry, station, depot or 
other facility is required by public con- 
venience and necessity and that such opera- 
tion or service will not result in a net loss 
therefrom to the carrier or carriers and will 
not otherwise unduly burden interstate or 
foreign commerce, the Commission may by 
order require the continuance or restoration 
of operation 


And so forth. What troubles me is this 
question: Is the Commission absolutely 
bound to allow discontinuance of service 
the minute there is a showing of net loss 
upon a particular operation? I might 
say to my colleague that if that be so, 
then practically all passenger service in 
the congested northeastern area of the 
United States, certainly, could be shut 
down under the provision, because al- 
most all such service is operated at a 
net loss. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is one of the 
criteria of the Commission in coming 
to a judgment as to whether the op- 
eration shall or shall not continue. I do 
not know how far down one would go 
in the line of authority as to what is 
or is not a loss, or what segment of 
the operation would be considered in de- 
termining whether there is a loss. This 
is the same rule which applies at the 
present time to State commissions, If 
State commissions are compelling a rail- 
road to operate at a loss, with a minor 
qualification by a recent Supreme Court 
decision, they are simply violating their 
responsibility, that is all. To compel a 
railroad to continue a passenger service 
at a loss is simply saying to the ship- 
pers of the Nation, “By additional 
freight charges you have to pay the cost 
of the losing service. You have to make 
up that loss,” The shippers have been 
doing that. I will be frank with the 
Senator from New York. The shippers 
have been doing that for a long, long 
time. - 

The operating loss from passenger 
services last year amounted to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. If the railroads 
are to live, that revenue loss has to be 
made up from freight charges. I do not 
think the Senator from New York would 
ask that it be done that way. I think 
that would be an unfair advantage to 
take of the earning income of the rail- 
roads, buses, or any other form of trans- 
portation which carries passengers in the 
city of New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. What troubles me is 
that this statement of the bill is not a 
criterion, but is the criterion. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is one of several. 

Mr. JAVITS. I beg the Senator's par- 
don, but I disagree. If we pass the bill 
as it is written, this is the criterion. I 
believe the bill must be amended, be- 
cause I think we cannot tie this matter 
down so tight. The provision reads: 

Such operation or service will not result 
in a net loss therefrom to the carrier or 
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carriers and will not otherwise unduly bur- 
den interstate or foreign commerce. 


An essential criterion is net loss. If 
we are to pass the bill and have it be- 
come a statute, we should make that 
provision a criterion and not the cri- 
terion. If we do that we will be making 
great progress in giving ICC a power it 
does not now have. Iam for doing that, 
notwithstanding the views of my own 
public-service commission, but I am 
eoncerned about absolutely tying the 
power to act down to only net loss. 

In answer to a previous point, about 
paying for this kind of service, I sug- 
gest that a railroad is a public utility. 
There is always involved a question of 
economic philosophy as to whether a 
public utility has to operate at a profit 
overall or at a profit for each particular 
segment of its operations. There is a 
question whether that is the very reason 
the railroad is a public utility—because 
some of the things it does and may have 
to do at a loss it does to give public 
service. 

I say to my colleague that in view of 
the very narrow restriction contained in 
the language, which will put every rail- 
road in a position to discontinue any 
passenger services it wishes, without any 
recourse, I would very much favor 
making this provision a criterion, but 
not the sole or essential criterion, as I 
feel the language in the bill would make 
it. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I have said, the 
decision is not limited to a section or 
a segment of a railroad. I do not think 
the interpretation placed upon the lan- 
guage by the Senator from New York 
is a proper one. I think more leeway 
is given. I do not consider this language 
to be the sole criterion, any more than 
it has been for the State commissions. 
We are talking about practically the 
same authority the State commissions 
have had heretofore, yet those commis- 
sions have required certain segments of 
the industry to operate as a part of the 
whole. 

I would not say a railroad could con- 
tinue a net loss forever as a subsidy to 
the city of New York, or Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, or Cleveland, or any other city. 
As I said to the Senator from Massa- 
chussetts a moment ago, ultimately the 
problem of commuter service must be 
worked out in some way so that there 
will not be the terrific loss there is today. 
In many cities such transportation serv- 
ice has been taken over by the municipal 
governments. The losses then are ab- 
sorbed by the general taxpayers. At 
present the losses have to be absorbed 
by the other operating income of the 
railroads. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will my colleague yield 
further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. If this language should be 
construed as being the criterion rather 
than a criterion, so that any section of 
the road which showed a net loss could 
be shut down ipso facto, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would have 
to go along with the action, would my 
colleague say that should not be done in 
this bill? 
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Mr. BRICKER. I do not think it is 
done, in the first place. In the second 
place, I do not think we can force the 
operation of a service at a continuing 
loss. I do not think it ought to be done 
by Government or any other authority. 
I think such charges ought to be made 
as to compensate for the particular serv- 
ice rendered. 

We can segregate this service. It is 
not an indivisible part of the overall. It 
is a limited service, and it is one as to 
which the income can be determined and 
one as to which the expenses can be de- 
termined very well. As a result, the 
rates could be well determined so as to 
make the rates compensatory. 

I do not think any carrier ought to be 
compelled to carry freight or passengers 
at a noncompensatory rate. Attainment 
of that goal has been prevented at times 
because of the competition such a course 
might bring about, but certainly the re- 
sult is the placing of a heavier burden 
upon a segment of the traveling or using 
public, 

Mr. JAVITS. If that is the basis on 
which the bill is written it must be op- 
posed by Senators who come from large 
cities, as I do, because we cannot tie 
around the necks of our people this kind 
of noose whereby at one fell swoop serv- 
ice may be discontinued. I shall offer 
an amendment to make it clear this lan- 
guage may be a criterion, but not the 
sole criterion. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. We must provide for the 
commuter trains entering and leaving 
the larger cities, because the congestion 
which automobile transportation would 
involve in the cities would be prohibitive, 
would it not? 

Mr. BRICKER. They would be pretty 
crowded. Many cities are already pretty 
crowded. 

Mr. THYE. That is true. 

In Washington, but more especially in 
New York or Chicago, if the commuter 
trains were eliminated, and all those 
commuting to the city were to travel by 
automobile or bus, the highway system 
would be almost impassable for many 
hours, both morning and evening. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is not going to 
happen, I assure the Senator from Min- 
nesota, but the problem is essentially and 
primarily a local one. It is not a problem 
which we ought to deal with in connec- 
tion with the pending bill. It is not a 
problem which will be thrust upon the 
cities all at once. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be as considerate 
as are the State utility commissions. If 
we put the problem on any other basis, 
we must put it on the basis of asking the 
State utilities commission for something 
we ought not to have. 

Mr. THYE. The committee has done 
an excellent job. It recognizes the prob- 
lems of the railroads, and it recognizes 
the difficulties in which the commuter 
trains have involved the railroads. If a 
loss were incurred in such an operation, 
it would have to be spread out among the 
users of the general transportation sys- 
tem, and in many cases upon those in 
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the Middle West. Many railroad users 
in the Middle West were placed under a 
competitive situation which they could 
not meet, because freight rates were in- 
creased, and the higher rates had to be 
paid by the users of the railroads, 
whether farmers or manufacturers, and 
thereby they forced themselves, com- 
atte out of business. 

wish to commend the committee. 
Be from a reading of the report, I 
think it has done an outstanding job of 
developing the facts and trying to solve 
the problems of the railroads in the 
pending legislation. 

The 3 percent freight excise tax and 
the 10 percent excise tax on passenger 
transportation are handicapping those 
who must use the railroads. I commend 
the members of the committee for hav- 
ing done an outstanding job. I believe 
that the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation would greatly assist in relieving 
the situation. 

I believe the pending bill should be en- 
acted. Our railroad system is exceed- 
ingly important. We must have it. If we 
do not correct the situation by legislative 
action, and if more railroads go out of 
existence, the Nation will suffer in the 
future. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. He is exactly cor- 
rect in the conclusion he reaches, that 
if one segment of the transportation 
industry is conducted at too great a loss, 
the shipping public in the Middle West 
and in other parts of the country must 
make up its portion of the loss. 

Mr. THYE. We in the extreme Middle 
West, in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Wisconsin, pay the bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. We in Ohio pay our 
share, too. 

Let. me say further, in regard to the 
excise taxes, that I believe all members 
of the committee took the position that 
they should be repealed. They were 
placed in effect during the period of the 
war, in order to keep people from 
traveling, so that facilities would be 
available for the Defense Department. 
As proof of the need for such a measure, 
97 percent of the personnel of the Sec- 
ond World War were carried on trains, 
and 90 percent of the materiel was 
carried on trains. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG.” First, I wish to com- 
mend the committee for tackling a very 
tough problem and coming up with what 
I think is a pretty good answer. Although 
I am not fully conversant with all the 
provisions of the bill, I intend to vote for 
it when they are clarified to my satisfac- 
tion. 

In my own State the railroads have 
lost much of their business, and the only 
alternative they have left is to seek 
higher rates on the commodities left for 
them to haul. 

In my State that happens to be mostly 
grain. Freight rates on grain have gone 
up considerably, to the extent that it is 
now all but impossible to get grain pro- 
duced in North Dakota to the eastern 
seaboard by rail. 
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I was wondering to what extent the 
provisions of the bill would impinge upon 
the power and authority of the State 
Public Service Commission in fixing rates 
in the State. 

Mr. BRICKER. There would be no 
more interference than there is at the 
present time. The railroads may make 
application initially to the State com- 
mission, if they wish. The States now 
have jurisdiction over intrastate rates, 
but the decisions of State commissions 
are appealable to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission if the rates fixed are 
a burden upon or discriminatory against 
the interstate transportation system. 

Mr. YOUNG. In my State we have a 
sizable lignite coal industry. Most of the 
coal is consumed within the State, and 
not much of it is shipped outside the 
borders of the State. Is it true that un- 
der the provisions of the bill the State 
commission would no longer have au- 
thority? 

Mr. BRICKER. It would have initial 
authority. There is no question about 
that. And it would have permanent au- 
thority unless the rate were a discrim- 
ination against interstate commerce. 
That is the authority which exists in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the 
present time, on appeal from the findings 
of the State commission. 

Mr. YOUNG. Suppose the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were to raise the 
rate on lignite coal in my State. What 
recourse would we have? 

Mr. BRICKER. An intrastate rate. 

Mr. YOUNG. Thank you. 

Mr. BRICKER. If it were not dis- 
criminatory and unduly burdensome up- 
on interstate commerce, the State com- 
mission would still have authority. 

Only one slight change is made, and 
that is that the application may contain 
a request that the intrastate be deter- 
mined at the same time the interstate 
rate is determined. However, the rates 
are determined on the same basis. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the Senator ex- 
plain briefly how the bill would change 
the authority of the State commission? 

Mr. BRICKER. It would only give 
the carrier the right to appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ini- 
tially, when the determination of an in- 
trastate rate is a part of an interstate 
rate application. Now the carrier must 
go to the State commission secondarily, 
and if the State commission does not 
go along, the carrier must appeal under 
section 13, which is a long and burden- 
some procedure. The State still has jur- 
isdiction over intrastate commerce, un- 
der the law, as is the case at present. 
The difference is a difference in pro- 
cedure more than anything else. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it proposed to give 
any new powers to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with reference to dis- 
continuance of service? 

Mr. BRICKER. An appellate power 
would be given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on the application 
of a railroad to abandon service. At the 
present time, if a railroad proposes to 
abandon all facilities, the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission has jurisdiction. 
However, under this provision, if the 
railroad proposed to take off a train, and 
the State commission should say, No; 
you cannot do it,” the carrier would 
have the right, under the provisions of 
the bill, to appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the right to 
abandon the train, facility, station, or 
whatever it might be. 

Mr. BARRETT. This bill gives the 
railroad and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission new authority with refer- 
ence to discontinuance of service and 
also abandonment of facilities as I take 
it. Of course the carrier will not at- 
tempt to discontinue service if the rates 
can be increased so as to be compensa- 
tory for the service. 

Mr. BRICKER. There are some rail 
lines which would not pay, regardless of 
rates. There is one State in the 
Union—I will not mention its name— 
which charges the railroads more in 
taxes than the entire income of the rail- 
roads on shipments in that State. So 
it would be pretty difficult to get a com- 
pensatory rate in that case, to offset 
the tax charge. The basis for abandon- 
ment is loss, or service no longer used. 

I remember that when I was a mem- 
ber of the State commission there was a 
protest against the abandonment of a 
train running into a small college town 
in Ohio. Forty or fifty witnesses came 
to the hearing. None of them came by 
train. They all came by automobile. 
None of them had been on a train for 
many years, and none of them had been 
on that particular train for the previous 
10 or 15 years. 

Initially the Senator was asking about 
the abandonment of services and facil- 
ities. In that respect the bill does give 
additional jurisdiction, on appeal, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—the 
same jurisdiction it now has with respect 
to rates. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is my under- 
standing of the bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. Under section 13 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has juris- 
diction, on appeal, over rates fixed intra- 
state. We would now give it equal 
jurisdiction of questions involving the 
abandonment of facilities. 

Mr. BARRETT. The effect of that 
provision, however, even in interstate 
lines is to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the ultimate decision in the 
matter of abandonment of service in all 
cases. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. In my State I am 
more concerned about the transporta- 
tion of freight since passenger transpor- 
tation by rail has been largely discon- 
tinued except along the Union Pacific 
line. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is true in many 
sections of the country. It is primarily 
due to the private automobile. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. I 
should like to ask the Senator about the 
provision in the bill which deals with 
guaranteed loans. I note that a little 
less than 20 percent of the money au- 
thorized for guaranteed loans can be 
used for operating expenses. 
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Mr. BRICKER. In the case of exist- 
ing obligations; that is correct. It is 
$150 million out of $700 million, to be 
exact. 

Mr. BARRETT. Did the committee 
hear any testimony to the effect that 
the railroads need any loans for operat- 
ing purposes at this time? 

Mr. BRICKER. There was some, but 
I do not believe that there would be an 
extensive use of that provision. Fur- 
thermore, it would be within the juris- 
diction of the Commission to determine 
it. The Commission would have to rec- 
ommend and guarantee the loan. I 
doubt very much that there would be a 
great deal of itused. However, it seemed 
to be a sort of backup protection for 
some roads which might get into a diffi- 
cult situation, cashwise, and which had 
hopes of pulling out. Of course unless 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
feels a road has such hopes and pros- 
pects, a loan cannot be made. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, we 
have reason to believe that some rail- 
roads might shortly be forced into bank- 
ruptcy unless some financial aid were 
provided them for operating purposes. 

Mr. BRICKER. The other provision 
also, it is hoped, will loosen up an op- 
portunity for the railroads to increase 
their shipments, so that they will be 
able to pay back the loan. 

Mr. PURTELL. That is the hope. 

Mr. BRICKER, Yes; that is the hope. 


If it does not do that, there is not much 


use in passing the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. I believe it is a good 
bill. It is absolutely essential that we 
keep the railroads in operation. I do 
not see how we can protect the security 
of the country unless we do so. I did not 
think that we had come to the point 
where it was necessary for the railroads 
to borrow money for operating purposes, 
but, as the Senator from Connecticut 
has pointed out, it might be necessary 
in some isolated cases to do so and I shall 
not interpose any objection to that pro- 
vision. 

I wish to commend the subcommittee 
for its fine work on this bill, and the 
Senator from Ohio for his splendid pres- 
entation today. I shall vote for the 
measure. 

With reference to the establishment 
of a construction reserve fund for a pe- 
riod of 5 years with the provision that 
the money shall be used for construc- 
tion or acquisition of equipment and 
other property used in the transporta- 
tion business. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator has ref- 
erence to capital construction. 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes. What, in ef- 
fect, is the overall limitation on the use 
of the construction reserve fund? 

Mr. BRICKER. It must be used within 
5 years and only for the purpose desig- 
nated, under the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for fixing de- 
preciation. At the present time the de- 
ferred maintenance of railroads is very 
high. It runs into hundreds of millions 
of dollars throughout the country. That 
means that the railroads are not laying 
rails, It means that they are not putting 
down any ties. It means that they are 
not keeping their rolling stock in the 
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condition it ought to be to take care 
of the service properly. Therefore, the 
maintenance reserve will be set aside by 
the railroads, and must be used within 
5 years’ time for the purposes for which 
it was set aside, or it goes back into their 
income and is taxable, of course. 

Mr. BARRETT. It seems to me the 
provision with reference to the guaranty 
loans and the provision for the construc- 
tion reserve fund ought to be tied to- 
gether, so that the carrier could 
accelerate its improvement program and 
anticipate the accretions to the construc- 
tion reserve fund over the 5-year period 
and borrow the money under the guar- 
anty loan provision and spend the money 
in the next year or so. 

In other words, what I have in mind 
is that we should take steps which would 
provide employment for people, by hav- 
ing the railroads do the work this year 
or next year, rather than stretching it 
out over a 5-year period, 

Mr. BRICKER. I believe the railroads 
will do that. They would have done it 
already if they had been able to do so. 
However, their income has been so de- 
pressed that they have not had the 
money with which to keep up their main- 
tenance. I assure the Senator that the 
testimony sustains us in the view that 
any money the railroads are able to get 
for this purpose will be utilized as early 
as possible, because the railroad proper- 
ties are depreciating. 

Mr. BARRETT... Yes; I realize that, 
and perhaps they would take such action 
on their own motion. However, it seems 
to me that we should make it possible for 
them to do the work as quickly as possi- 
ble and provide employment during this 
period when so many men are out of 
work, 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, they would 
have to get the money before they could 
use it. They would have to get it out of 
earnings, and it could be done only on 
the basis of depreciation as fixed by the 
rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BARRETT. Could they not get it 
under the guaranteed-loan provision? 

Mr. BRICKER. Oh, yes; they could 
use the loan money for that purpose. 
That is primarily the purpose of the loan 
money provision. The money has to be 
used for capital expenditures. 

Mr. BARRETT. In other words, if a 
given railroad were permitted to borrow 
$50 million under the guaranteed-loan 
provision, it could make much-needed 
improvements. 

Mr. BRICKER. Rebuild its rails; yes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Rebuild its rails and 
charge off the cost over a period of 5 
years under the construction reserve 
section. 


* BRICKER. No. I read from the 


Such construction- reserve fund shall be 
established, maintained, expended, and 
used in accordance with the provisions of 
this section and rules or regulations to be 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Secretary of the Treasury 
and under the joint control of the carrier 
and the Commission. * * All earnings of 
the fund shall be deposited in the fund. 
Such earnings may be withdrawn by the 
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carrier only for expenditures for the pur- 
poses established in paragraph (1). 


That has reference to this language: 

It is hereby declared to be the general pol- 
icy of the Congress to promote and encour- 
age, in the interest of national defense and 
public welfare, the construction, recon- 
struction, reconditioning, or acquisition of 
equipment and other property used in the 
transportation business by common car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act 
(in whole or in part) of debt incurred, after 
the effective date of this section, for such 
purposes. It is the purpose of this section 
to provide implementation of this general 
policy through the establishment by any 
such carrier of a construction-reserve fund, 
with the privileges and subject to the limi- 
tations herein prescribed. 


That is the construction reserve fund. 
The other section could be used, but the 
money could not be paid out of this fund. 

Mr. BARRETT. In other words, am I 
to understand that the construction re- 
serve fund must be built up year by year 
and used only as it accrues? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator from 
Wyoming will suspend until the Senate 
is in order. The Senate will be in order. 
Senators desiring to converse will retire 
to the cloakrooms, so that the colloquy 
between the Senators may be heard. 

The Senator from Wyoming may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BARRETT. As I understand, the 
construction reserve fund can be used 
only on a year-to-year basis over a pe- 
riod of 5 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes; and it is under 
the joint control of the carrier and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio for the splendid presentation he 
has made of the bill. I wish also to com- 
mend the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for the work it has 
done on the proposed legislation, which 
I believe is essential for the continuing 
operation of our railroads, which are so 
important to our defense and economy. 

I should like to ask the Senator some 


questions with respect to section 6, which“ 


deals with guaranteed loans. I have re- 
ceived a telegram from the Topeka 
Chamber of Commerce. I shall read 
one sentence from the telegram, and 
then I shall ask that the entire tele- 
gram be printed in the Recorp. I read 
as follows: 

The Chamber of Commerce of Topeka, 
Kans., has given careful consideration to 
Senate bill 3778, and urges passage of this 
bill with the exception of the Federal guar- 
anteed loan provision, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire telegram be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOPEKA, Kans., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Chamber of Commerce of Topeka, 
Kans., has given careful consideration to 
Senate bill 3778, and urges passage of this 
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bill with the exception of the Federal guar- 
anteed loan provision. The serious condition 
of the railroads is very evident and is jeop- 
ardizing their position as the basic part of 
our national transportation industry. We 
are convinced that the more favorable com- 
petitive and financial provisions proposed in 
S. 3778 will enable the carriers to improve 
their status and benefit the public, 

R. M. BUNTEN, 

President, Topeka Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator if considera- 
tion was given to this provision, and 
what action 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes; it was. No one 
on the committee desires to put the Gov- 
ernment in the loan field so far as the 
railroads are concerned, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. It has been done be- 
fore, as the Senator knows. It was done 
through the RFC, and during the war. 
However, it will not accomplish the pur- 
pose unless the rails are given an op- 
portunity to get higher income and can 
initiate more economical operation of 
their facilities, as well as get rid of some 
of their loss operations, and also ob- 
tain more control over their freight 
rates. 

As I said before, railroad rates are 
fixed by the Federal Government and 
State governments. Railroad wages are 
fixed by the Government. Even the 
operation of their trains is determined 
by the Federal Government and the 
State governments, All safety appli- 
ances and all fixtures in relation to 
safety are determined by the Federal 
Government, 

So they are very tightly regulated. 
They will have to be freed from some of 
the regulation, particularly in the field 
of ratemaking, or they cannot pay back 
their loans. 

Mr. CARLSON. I raised the issue be- 
cause it was raised with me in the tele- 
gram. When I suport the bill, with 
which I am heartily in accord, I want 
to have some answer to give these folks. 

Mr. BRICKER. The western railroads 
are not in as bad a condition as are the 
eastern railroads. That is due to the 
fact that the eastern railroads operate 
in heavily populated territory, make 
shorter hauls, and have more intense 
competition from other modes of trans- 
portation. That is not true of the rail- 
roads which operate in the western area. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to supplement 
the statement made by my senior col- 
league concerning the discussions which 
were had and the testimony which was 
received on the subject of finance. One 
of the first witnesses to testify was the 
president of an eastern railroad. He 
submitted the bold proposition that the 
Government should subsidize the rail- 
roads. He said that every other mode 
of transportation is being subsidized, 
and asked how the railroads could be 
expected to furnish commuter service 
without a loan. 

Another witness, who was supported 
by several others who testified, urged 
that Congress create a $5 billion fund 
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with which the Federal Government 
would buy equipment and then sell it to 
the railroads. 

A third proposition was that the Gov- 
ernment should make direct loans. 

Culling from the three proposals, I, as 
a member of the subcommittee, came to 
the conclusion that the railroads in the 
East were in financial distress. I do not 
think that any challenge can be made 
of that conclusion. 

Out of the four recommendations we 
adopted the thought that there was jus- 
tification for having the Federal Gov- 
ernment guarantee loans made to the 
railroads. I questioned the use the rail- 
roads might make of the fund, but gen- 
erally I subscribed to the proposal. I 
do not feel that the railroads should pay 
dividends to their stockholders from the 
fund, and I do not think they should be 
permitted to pay operating expenses. I 
wanted to have the fund circumscribed, 
to be used only for investment in capital 
improvements. 

Mr. CARLSON. The statement by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ohio 
further helps me in replying to those 
who have been in communication with 
me. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We reluctantly—at 
least, I did—came to the conclusion that 
we should guarantee the loans; but I do 
not think there is any other escape. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
senior Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I commend the sub- 
committee, which worked so hard, so 
long, and so diligently to report a bill 
which has met with the acclaim which 
this bill has had, considering the highly 
competitive nature of the transportation 
industry, with its different modes of 
transportation. 

The committee has reported a bill 
which deals with a complex problem; but 
its acceptance by all modes of transpor- 
tation shows, I think, a high degree of 
statesmanship, not only on the part of 
the subcommittee, but also on the part 
of the leaders in the various modes of 
transportation who worked closely with 
the subcommittee. 

I should like to have in the RECORD 
the comments of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio, who is one of 
the knowledgeable members of the 
committee in the field of transportation, 
and who has had vast experience in the 
Senate, on the language which is con- 
tained in the ratemaking section of the 
bill. The language to which I refer 
reads: 

Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to 
a particular level to protect the traffic of 
any other mode of transportation, giving 
due consideration to the objectives of the 
raves transportation policy declared in 
th 2 


It is my understanding of the national 
transportation policy that the inherent 
advantages of each mode of transporta- 
tion shall seek its level. In other words, 
one mode of transportation shall not be 
protected at the expense of another 
mode of transportation. Is that the 
Senator’s concept of the meaning of this 
language? 
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Mr. BRICKER. That is a proper in- 
terpretation. The rates made by rail- 
roads should not be held at a certain 
level to protect a carrier in another 
mode of transportation; in other words, 
the rate should be considered as a part 
of the whole rate structure and a part 
of the rail structure, rather than as a 
part of the overall structure of the vari- 
ous other modes of transportation. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not the intention 
to recognize that each mode of trans- 
portation, whether it be rail, truck, or 
water, has its own inherent advantages? 

Mr. BRICKER. It is. 

Mr. POTTER. Because each mode of 
transportation has used the national 
transportation policy as its guide or 
bible, we wrote into the bill the provision 
that ratemaking shall be consistent 
with the national transportation policy, 
Therefore, the Commission will never 
be in the position of having to hold an 
umbrella over one mode of transporta- 
tion at the expense of another. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I cite the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940, and certain state- 
ments which were made when that act 
was passed. The committee wrote into 
the report then that it was the “policy 
of Congress to provide for fair and im- 
partial regulation of all modes of trans- 
portation subject to the provisions of 
this act so administered as to recognize 
and preserve the inherent advantages of 
each.” 

The committee also said: 

The ratemaking rule has been amended 
to expressly provide adequate safeguards for 
the public and at the same time the Com- 
mission is directed in prescribing a rate to 
consider its effect on the movement of traf- 
fic only by the particular type of carrier for 
which the rate is prescribed. That is, in 
prescribing a rate for water carriers the 
Commission will not consider the effect of 
that rate on the movement of traffic by 
either rail or motor carrier, 


Also, the report of the committee of 
conference stated: 

The conferees are unanimously in har- 
mony in the viewpoint that the inherent 
advantages of each type of carrier should 
be preserved for the benefit of the Nation. 
Legitimate regulation must look to the pro- 
tection of the economic advantage of each 
type of carrier against destructive competi- 
tion of the other. No carriers should be re- 
quired to charge unreasonable rates for the 
benefit or purpose of compelling diversion of 
traffic to a competitor. 


So the purpose of the bill in 1940 was 
to preserve for each mode of transpor- 
tation its inherent advantage, and the 
Commission was not required to hold an 
umbrella over competing modes—that is, 
airlines, bargelines, or trucklines. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
senior Senator from Ohio further yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. Iyield. 

Mr. POTTER. As I understand, it is 
the intent of the ratemaking section of 
the bill really to reaffirm existing law— 
in other words, to reaffirm what the 
Congress already has said is to be the 
policy. This provision is included be- 
cause at times the Commission has 
sought to stray from the declared policy 
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of existing law; and therefore we wish 
to make sure that the Commission con- 
forms to the national transportation 
policy. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan is exactly cor- 
rect, and his statement is in strict con- 
formity with the discussions had and 
with the purposes enunciated in the act 
of 1940. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to thank both the Senator from 
Michigan and my colleague from Ohio, 
especially for bringing out the point 
that the bill applies equally and fairly 
to all modes of transportation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TaLMADGE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question: Will the bill exempt 
only the commodities listed as exempted 
from the application of rule 107? 

It appears that fears have arisen in 
regard to some items as to which no 
controversy has developed. One of 
them may be soybeans, a commodity 
which is not included in the list, al- 
though it is generally recognized as be- 
ing an exempt commodity. 

Will the bill in any manner jeopardize 
the freight rates on grains, especially 
on soybeans, which are not specifically 
stated as being under the rule? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not think there 
will be any change in the Agricultural 
Exemption Act, if that is what the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is referring to. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. There will be no 
change. Under it, any agricultural com- 
modity is exempt if it is hauled from 
the farm to the market. 

Mr. THYE. But there has been some 
doubt in the Department of Agriculture 
and among the shippers, I believe, as to 
whether the bill might in some manner 
change the status of these grains, which 
are not specifically stipulated as being 
under the rule. 

Mr. BRICKER. Certainly there was 
no intention on the part of the com- 
mittee to do so; and I do not think the 
bill does, because the agricultural ex- 
emption applies to all agricultural com- 
modities in their shipment from the 
farm—to the transportation to the 
processor, wherever he may be. 

Mr. THYE. If the bill goes to con- 
ference, I assume that further consid- 
eration will be given there to that point. 

Mr. BRICKER. Certainly. There is 
no desire to interfere with that exemp- 
tion or to remove it. 

Mr, YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr, YOUNG. At the present time, if 
a railroad wishes to abandon a branch 
line or wishes to abandon passenger or 
other service on a branch line, the pro- 
cedure is that it appeals to the public 
service commission of the State; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. And if the public serv- 
ice commission of the State renders an 
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adverse opinion, the railroad can then 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; can it not? 

Mr.BRICKER. No. 

Mr. YOUNG. How would that proce- 
dure be changed by the pending bill? 

Mr. BRICKER. Confusion arises 
when a railroad has, let us say, four 
trains running between Columbus, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. Ohio might per- 
mit the railroad to take off 1 train, run- 
ing at 10 a. m. and Indiana might permit 
the railroad to take off 1 train running 
at2p.m. But in that event the railroad 
would have to continue the operation of 
all of them in order to meet the require- 
ments of the local and State groups. 
That situation has led to interminable 
delay and confusion which would be re- 
lieved as a result of enactment of the 
pending bill in that then the railroads 
could appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In addition, there has been a great 
deal of pressure, because of local pride or 
otherwise, to maintain certain railroad 
service, even though it may have been 
highly unprofitable. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill, under such circum- 
stances an appeal directly to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, would be 
possible. 

Mr. YOUNG. If there were a differ- 
ence between the holdings or rulings, 
which one would prevail? 

Mr. BRICKER. The ruling of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would 
prevail. 

Mr, YOUNG. Is that the case at the 
present time? 

Mr. BRICKER. In the case of an ap- 
plication for complete abandonment, 
yes. But in the case of an application 
for limited or restricted service, no. At 
the present time, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has jurisdiction over 
an application for the complete aban- 
donment of a railroad. 

Mr. YOUNG. So the State commis- 
sions would, as a result, lose some of the 
power they now have, would they? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes; some jurisdic- 
tion over local transportation, 

Mr. President, if there are no other 

@questions to be asked, let me say that it 
is my hope that the bill will be passed. 

Let me give assurance to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] in regard 
to the fears he has expressed. Senate 
Resolution 303 particularly calls atten- 
tion to the problem involved in commuter 
service. Therefore, I think the fears of 
the Senator from New York may be al- 
layed, in view of the fact that a broad 
investigation will be made. The investi- 
gation was authorized today by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, so 
I am advised by the Senator from New 
Jersey—and the necessary funds will be 
made available. 

I assure the Senator from New York 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will not do anything 
to prevent the working out of the 
problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and I was very much in 
favor of the investigation resolution. 
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What worries me—and later, when I 
can obtain recognition for that purpose, 
I shall endeavor to clarify the matter, 
by means of an amendment which I shall 
discuss—is the statutory language which 
will be involved if the bill as it now stands 
is enacted into law. 

Perhaps the Senator from Ohio, who 
has been so gracious in yielding, would 
prefer to have me discuss that matter 
after I have obtained the floor in my own 
right. In any event, I wish to state that 
I am very grateful. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, let me 
point out that under the resolution which 
was agreed to a year ago, a thorough 
exploration was made of that matter; 
and very full advice, information, and so 
forth, were obtained. Let me say that I 
hope the local governments will pursue 
their responsibilities in that connection. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks two articles 
prepared by the staff of the committee, 
one dealing with intrastate rail rates and 
railroad services and facilities, and the 
other dealing with the competitive rate- 
making section of the bill. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3778 (INTRASTATE RAIL RATES AND RAILROAD 
SERVICES AND FACILITIES) 

Let me say a word about sections 3 and 4 
of S. 3778, having to do with intrastate rail 
rates and railroad services and facilities. 
Section 3 of the bill contemplates amend- 
ment of section 13 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; and section 4 of the bill contem- 
plates the addition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of a new section 13a. 

Under section 13 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is authorized, in certain cases, to require 
changes in intrastate rates. If it finds, after 
full hearing, that any rate made or imposed 
by State authority causes any undue or un- 
reasonable advantage, preference or prejudice 
as between persons or localities in intrastate 
commerce on the one hand and interstate 
commerce on the other, or any undue, unrea- 
sonable, or unjust discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce, the Commission is em- 
powered to prescribe for the future such rate 
as, in its judgment, will remove the advan- 
tage, preference, prejudice, or discrimina- 
tion; and the rates so prescribed by it shall 
be observed while in effect * * * the law of 
any State or the decision or order of any 
State authority to the contrary notwith- 


The Commission and the courts have con- 
strued the phrase “undue, unreasonable, or 
unjust discrimination. against interstate 
„ commerce“ as encompassing discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce resulting 
from intrastate rate levels relatively so low 
that they fail to contribute their propor- 
tionate share of the revenues necessary for 
the maintenance of an adequate railroad 
system. The Commission has often availed 
itself of the power conferred upon it, so con- 
strued, and ordered increases in the level of 
intrastate rates. 

There are certain difficulties, however. I 
will mention only one. Inordinate delays 
are often encountered. The ICC is hesitant 
to exercise its jurisdiction until application 
has been made to the State commission for 
authority to make the desired adjustment in 
intrastate rates, and until the matter has 
been finally disposed of at the State level. 
This is on the principle of what the ICC 
calls comity. 

To overcome the matter of burdensome 
delay in obtaining prescription of lawful 
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intrastate rates by the ICC (primarily this 
matter of comity) it is proposed to provide 
in section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
that upon the filing of a proper petition in- 
volving any intrastate rate, the Commission 
shall forthwith institute its investigation 
(whether or not the rate has been consid- 
ered by the State commission and without 
regard to the pendency of any State pro- 
ceeding thereon) and act with special expe- 
dition. This is section 3 of the bill. 

Turning now to the problem of rail serv- 
ices and facilities, meaning those of an un- 
profitable nature. 

The Interstate Commerce Act does not, it 
appears, presently confer upon the ICC any 
jurisdiction with regard to the discontinu- 
ance or change of railroad services or facili- 
ties. To the extent that jurisdiction over 
such matters exists it is in the hands of the 
States, and the railroads find especially bur- 
densome the delays and adverse rulings they 
often encounter at the State level in seeking 
to discontinue or otherwise deal with un- 
profitable operations. 

To afford needed relief in this regard it is 
proposed to provide in section 4 of the bill 
that where State law or authority inhibits 
the discontinuance or change of any rail 
service or facility a railroad may nevertheless 
seek to effect the desired discontinuance or 
change notwithstanding any State law or 
order (and without regard to any pending 
State proceeding relating thereto) by filing 
a 30-day notice of intention with the ICC. 
Upon the filing of such a notice the ICC 
would then have jurisdiction in lieu of the 
State (there being no ICC jurisdiction unless 
such notice is filed), and could within the 
30-day notice period upon complaint, or 
upon its own motion, enter upon an investi- 
gation. It could suspend the proposed ef- 
fective date of the discontinuance or change 
for as long as 4 months (but no longer), 
pending investigation. 

After its investigation (whether finished 
before or after the time the discontinuance 
or change became effective) the Commission 
could, if it made certain findings, order the 
continuation or restoration (whichever 
might be appropriate) of the service or fa- 
cllity. To do so it would have to be found 
that the operation and maintenance of the 
particular service or facility is required by 
public convenience and necessity and will 
not result in a net loss to the railroad or 
otherwise unduly burden interstate com- 
merce. If the ICC made these findings it 
could require the service or facility to be 
operated for up to 1 year. 

At the end of this period, the situation 
would revert to that existing prior to the 
filing of the notice with the ICC. 

The disastrous extent of the railroad pas- 
senger deficit, $700 million a year or more, 
clearly demonstrates the necessity for enact- 
ment of legislation such as that here pro- 
posed. 

SECTION 5 or S. 3778 (COMPETITIVE 
RATEMAKING) 

Section 5 of S. 3778 deals with the subject 
of competitive ratemaking. It would write 
into the Interstate Commerce Act a new sec- 
tion to be known as section 15a (3) as fol- 
lows: 

“In a proceeding involving competition be- 
tween carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation subject to this act, the Commis- 
sion, in determining whether a rate is lower 
than a reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances a 
the movement of the traffic by the carrier or 
carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to a 

level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy declared in this 
act.” 
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During the lengthy hearings conducted 
this session of the Congress by the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee, and later by 
the full Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, a subject that commanded 
particular attention was that of competitive 
ratemaking as between different forms of 
transportation subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Spokesmen for the railroad 
industry urged enactment of a suggested 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
that—I think it must be conceded—would 
have rather severely restricted the authority 
and discretion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its regulation of rates pro- 
posed by one form of transportation to meet 
competitive situations involving another 
form of transportation. While the commit- 
tee has not seen fit to report a bill incorpo- 
rating the proposal advanced by the rail- 
roads, it has become clear that amendatory 
language of some kind is necessary. 

Witnesses appearing before the committee 
cited any number of instances in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (especially 
in recent years) has declared rates proposed 
of transportation, particularly 

railroads, to be unreasonably low even 
though the rates were demonstrated to be 
reasonably compensatory and even though 
they would have been nondiscriminatory as 
among shippers. It is fairly clear that in 
certain instances the ICC has required the 
rates of one form of transportation to be 
held up higher than the proposing form 
wished because of the effect it was felt the 
rates might have upon one or another of the 
competing forms of transportation. 

It was of this that the railroads complained. 
Their complaint is that while the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the statement of national 
transportation policy which precedes it con- 
template that each form of transportation is 
to be allowed to assert its inherent advan- 
tages there have nevertheless been unreason- 
able restraints imposed upon the railroads 
when they sought to avail themselves of their 
usual inherent advantage of low cost. To 
put it another way, the railroads’ argument 
has been that when they tried in certain 
situations to make rates reflecting their 
lower cost of performing transportation serv- 
ice they have been prevented from 80 
because of the impact those rates would or 
might have on motor carriers or water 
carriers. 

The testimony before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on this 
point showed, if it showed nothing else, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been something less than consistent in the 
application of the rules and criteria it em- 
ploys in determining whether a competitive 
rate proposed by one form of tr: tion. 
is or is not within reasonable bounds. Cases 
were cited to show that the ICO, in deter- 
mining the reasonableness of a rate, gives 
a great deal of weight to what the effect of 
the rate will be upon a competing form. On 
the other hand, cases were cited in which the 
Commission had said that the effect of the 
rate of one form of transportation on another 
form of transportation is as a matter of law 
immaterial. This inconsistency has made for 
a great deal of confusion in the ratemaking 
process of regulated carriers. 

As I have said the committee did not feel 
that it would be justified in adopting so 
strong a remedy as that proposed by the rail- 
roads. The committee does feel, however, 
that the present state of administration of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in the area of 
regulation of competitive rates leaves much 
to be desired. For that reason we have, by 
favorably reporting section 5 of S, 3778, en- 
deavored to lay down a rule which will more 
definitively spell out the intention of the 
Congress as to the criteria that ought to be 
followed by the Commission in cases involv- 
ing competition between carriers of different 
modes of transportation. 


by one form 
the 
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No form of transportation, including the 
railroads, appears to quarrel extensively with 
the terms of the Interstate Commerce Act 
as it is now written in respect of ratemak- 
ing. The controversy arises because of differ- 
ing views as to how the act ought to be 
construed and administered. As a starting 
point, then, we have tried to ascertain the 
intention of the Congress when it enacted 
the present law, that is to say when it 
enacted the Transportation Act of 1940. 

We are convinced that Congress, in 1940, 
intended that for the most part the rates of 
each form of transportation would be de- 
termined and regulated in the light of the 
characteristics of that particular form. 
While it was not intended to exclude from 
the commission’s consideration the relation- 
ship between the charges of one form of 
transportation and the charges of another 
form, certainly it was thought that primary 
weight and emphasis would be given to and 
placed upon the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the movement of the traffic by 
the form of transportation to which the rate 
was intended to apply. 

No useful purpose would be served by re- 
counting at length the various points of 
legislative history upon which we have re- 
lied in arriving at our conclusion. I do 
think, however, that it is worthwhile to 
point out that Congress in 1940 established 
for each of the forms of transportation 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act a 
separete rule of ratemaking. For example, 
in that part of the Interstate Commerce Act 
having to do with the regulation of rail- 
roads it is provided that “in the exercise 
of its power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates the commission shall give due con- 
sideration, among other factors, to the effect 
of rates on the movement of traffic by the 
earrier or carriers for which the rates are 
prescribed.” Similar language is contained 
in the other parts of the act that apply to 
motor carriers and to water carriers and to 
freight forwarders. 

This, it can be demonstrated, was thought 
to reflect an intention that each type of car- 
rier would have questions as to the reason- 
ableness of its rates decided on the basis 
of the conditions applying to its own form 
of transportation. 

In an early case or two (see, for example, 
Seatrain Lines v. Akron, C. & Y. Ry. (243 
ICC 199, decided in 1940)) the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself said that no 
carrier should be required to hold its rates 
up for the purpose of protecting the traffic 
of its competitor. But the Commission 
failed to adhere to this principle. Later, in 
1945, in a case which you will find cited in 
the committee’s report on this bill (New 
Automobiles in Interstate Commerce (259 
ICC 475)) the Commission undertook to re- 
examine the criteria that ought to be used 
by it in deciding competitive ratemaking 
cases. Recognizing that there had been “oc- 
casional deviations” it stated in clear lan- 
guage what it considered at that time to be 
a proper interpretation of the law. The 
Commission said: 

_“As Congress enacted separately stated 

ratemaking rules for each transport agency, 
it obviously intended that the rates of each 
such agency should be determined by us in 
each case according to the facts and cir- 
cumstances attending the movement of the 
traffic by that agency. In other words, there 
appears no warrant for believing that rail 
rates, for example, should be held up to a 
particular level to preserve a motor-rate 
structure, or vice versa.” [259 ICC at p. 
538.] 

This statement by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1945 reflects a proper 
interpretation of the original Congressional 
intent. That intent ought to be reaffirmed; 
and it is by section 5 of S. 3778 that we 
propose to reaffirm it. By reaffirming it we 
are hopeful that future decisions of the In- 
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terstate Commerce Commission in cases in- 
volving rates in situations where two forms 
of transportation are competitive will follow 
a consistent line and that all may know 
what the proper rule of competitive rate- 
making is. 

The whole purpose is to say in fairly clear 
terms that each form of transportation 
should have full opportunity to make such 
rates as reflect its own inherent advantages 
so that the public may in every case have the 
ability and the opportunity to exercise its 
choice of the form of transportation to be 
used, cost and service considered, in the light 
of the transportation task to be performed. 
This will encourage fair and constructive 
competition. I emphasize the words “fair 
and constructive” because by the language 
in section 5 of the bill we are now consider- 
ing the Commission, even though it is not 
to hold the rate of any carrier up to any 
particular level for the purpose of protecting 
the traffic of some other mode of transporta- 
tion, is nevertheless to give due consideration 
to the objectives of the declaration of na- 
tional transportation policy which prefaces 
the Interstate Commerce Act. That declara- 
tion of policy, I need not tell you, discourages 
unfair and destructive competitive practices. 

Under the rule of ratemaking proposed by 
this bill to be incorporated into the Inter- 
state Commerce Act the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not be precluded from look- 
ing into facts and circumstances attending 
the movement of traffic by some carrier other 
than that proposing the rate; but it is the 
purpose of the proposed new rule to insure 
that the principal and primary emphasis is 
placed by the Commission upon the facts 
and circumstances attending the movement 
of the traffic by the carrier or carriers to 
which the rate is applicable. 

All in all what is here proposed to be done 
seems a happy solution to what started out 
as, and for some time continued to be, a 
raging controversy between the railroads on 
the one hand and other forms of transporta- 
tion on the other. It is not a drastic pro- 
posal, but it is intended to serve as and 
should serve as an admonition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to follow what 
was the intention of Congress at the time 
the present law was written on the statute 
books in 1940. 

What we propose to do, in a word, is make 
it crystal-clear that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself was correct when it said 
in 1945 in the New Automobiles case that 
the rates of each transport agency should 
be determined always according to the facts 
and circumstances attending the movement 
of the traffic by that agency, and that the 
rates of one form of transportation should 
not be held up or increased to a particular 
level in the interest of some other form. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is an amendment in or- 
der to another section of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. An amendment to 
that amendment would be in order, but 
not to any other part of the bill at this 
time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

2 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc, and that the bill be consid- 
ered as an original text for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Reserving the right 
to object, I desire to address an inquiry 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida with reference to some language 
appearing on page 18 of the bill, lines 9 
and 10. Any legislation which has to do 
with the complicated rate structures of 
this country with respect to transporta- 
tion systems is rather complex. 

I ask the Senator from Florida as to 
the effect of the language, which refers 
to “cooked or wuncooked—including 
breaded—fish or shellfish, when frozen 
or fresh.” What effect will that lan- 
guage have on the seafood packers of 
the country? Did those packers make 
any representations to the committee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, giving their views on the 
subject? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We afforded the 
opportunity for those people to appear 
on two occasions before our committee, 
in an endeavor to arrive at language 
which would satisfy them. The national 
president of the seafood association hap- 
pens to be from Sea Island, Ga., one of 
the more attractive places in the very 
attractive State of Georgia. However, 
he was originally a Floridian. 

We endeavored to work out language 
which would permit this kind of fish 
product to be transported in unregulated 
carriers. We felt that was important 
because obviously this type of fish, even 
when frozen, and certainly when fresh, 
is very perishable. 

When the packers are limited to regu- 
lated carriers which run on certain 
schedules, for the transportation of their 
product, frequently they cannot obtain 
service from the carriers when needed. 
When the packers make a big catch of 
fish, since the fish are perishable it is 
necessary to start them on their way. 
These packers have to have complete 
flexibility. 

We wanted to make it extremely clear 
that under no circumstances would such 
commodities be regulated. Those com- 
modities will receive the benefit of the 
exemption which was applied to them in 
the original section 305. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assume the language 
was completely satisfactory to the sea- 
food industry. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The language was 
completely satisfactory to the seafood 
industry. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] propounded a ques- 
tion to me with regard to that matter. 
We will make the Recor a little more 
complete on some other seafood matters, 
as to which interest has been expressed 
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by the people from the New England 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator. 
I wish to express my gratification that 
the seafood industry in my section had 
the precaution to elect a Georgian who 
had his origin in Florida as the president 
of the industry. (Laughter. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it the interpreta- 
tion of the Senator from Florida that 
the bill attempts to exempt such frozen 
fisheries products as cod fish cakes, 
deviled crab, fish with sauce, fish din- 
ners, and similar sea food products, even 
though they are shown as “not exempt” 
in ICC ruling No. 107? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The answer to that 
question is in the affirmative, Les.“ It 
was our intention that the items be ex- 
empt. We could not write into the law, 
Mr. President, all these various items 
which have seafood in them. If we had, 
the bill would have had to be longer than 
some of the tax laws. As best we could 
we made references to these subjects in 
the report and in the colloquy on the 
floor. I am very happy to say “Yes,” it 
is our understanding such products would 
be exempt under the provisions of the 
bill. 


Mr. KENNEDY. In other words, sea- 
foods which are preserved, such as 
canned or smoked fish, for example, are 
not exempt, but fresh or frozen seafoods 
which are perishable are exempt? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The answer is 
The factor which governs 
whether the article is exempt or not ex- 
empt is how perishable it is. If the sea- 
food is canned, as is true with respect 
to some salmon and other fish of that 
nature, then the item does not need an 
exemption, because it can be held to 
await the service of regulated carriers. 
When the food is perishable or in a per- 
ishable state, obviously flexibility is 
needed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 
It will be good news in New England to- 
night when the word goes out about the 
codfish cakes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam delighted the 
people of Massachusetts like those cod- 
fish cakes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN, I should like to have a 
clarification of the provision on line 18, 
page 17: 

Provided, That the words “property con- 
sisting of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural (including horti- 
cultural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)” as used herein 
shall include property shown as “Exempt” 
in the “Commodity List” incorporated in 
ruling No. 107, March 19, 1958, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but shall not include property 
shown therein as “Not exempt.” 


I think the reference to “property 
shown therein as ‘Not exempt’” is per- 
fectly plain. However, as I understand, 
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this language would freeze exemptions to 
commodities which are now exempt, with 
a few—particularly frozen foods and 
vegetables—frozen out of the exempt 
list. As I understand, the exempt list 
specifies, we will say, “peaches in 8-pound 
bags,” or “peaches in baskets,” or 
“peaches shipped this way,” or “other 
fruits.“ These fruits are mentioned in 
connection with the container or the 
manner in which they are shipped. The 
language does not make reference to the 
fruits themselves. 

Is it possible that in the future this 
language could be so interpreted as to 
take from the exempt list those fruits 
and vegetables, should someone desire 
to ship them in some other type of con- 
tainer, or in some manner which is not 
eustomary at the present time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The question was 
raised by certain fresh fruit and vege- 
table growers, as to whether or not, 
certain products not having been 
mentioned, they might at some future 
time be subjected to regulation which 
no one intended. We have written into 
the report some language which we be- 
lieve makes it perfectly clear that all 
exemptions originally granted in the 1935 
act with respect to basic products, agri- 
cultural products, ineluding fish, and 
certain types of meat, will stand fast. 
Such products shall have the privilege of 
exemption, no matter what type of con- 
tainer they are shipped in. They will 
still maintain their exemption, so long 
as they maintain their original form. 

Mr. AIKEN. I asked for clarification 
of the Recor at this point because a 
question had been raised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to what interpre- 
tation might be placed on this wording 
later. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I refer to 
the same section. In lines 6, 7, 8, and 
9 on page 18, there is language which 
would exclude from the exempt cate- 
gory frozen fruits, frozen berries, or 
frozen vegetables now exempt from reg- 
ulation. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. This is a 
matter which has been brought to my 
attention as being of serious concern to 
important segments of the industry in 
New Jersey. 

The statement has been made that this 
provision would be a serious deterrent 
to the efficiency and economical conduct 
of the operations of that industry. It 
does not involve much in the way of addi- 
tional revenue to the transportation in- 
dustry. 

I am here expressing for my constitu- 
ents—and I believe the same considera- 
tion applies to the constituents of a 
number of other Senators who are not 
now present; I believe the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and other Sen- 
ators have an interest—their concern 
over the situation. I wonder if there is a 
possibility that the committee might con- 
sider an amendment—and one has been 
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submitted by the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL ]—to strike that language and 
leave in, as exempt, frozen fruits, frozen 
berries, and frozen vegetables. I do not 
possess the same degree of eloquence as 
does the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Kennepy], who has spoken in re- 
gard to the products of the sea. How- 
ever, I have the same deep feeling in 
regard to the products of the soil in- 
eluded in this bill, and I think they should 
be treated in the same way, because the 
same conditions apply—the need for flex- 
ibility of transportation, speed, and so 
forth. It is not a matter of significance 
to the transportation industry, as I have 
been informally advised by several in the 
industry with whom I have talked. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
New Jersey need not apologize for any 
lack of eloquence. I think his eloquence 
far exceeds the justification for his case 
in this particular instance. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That is a 
3 of which I can accept only 

alf. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have wrestled 
with every one of these problems. Every- 
one wanted something a little different. 
However, it was the conclusion of the 
subcommittee, after listening to the wit- 
nesses representing specific industries, 
not only from New Jersey and Maryland, 
but from other States that there should 
be a rollback. The Sea Crest concern is 
the largest packer and shipper of frozen 
fruits. We talked with its representa- 
tives many times, and listened to their 
suggestions. However, it was the con- 
clusion of the subcommittee and the full 
committee that we needed a rollback with 
respect to frozen fruits and vegetables, so 
as to make them what we thought they 
were originally intended to be, namely, 
nonexempt. 

The reason for that, very simply, is 
this: The very man who originates the 
request referred to by the able Senator 
from New Jersey undoubtedly has in his 
packing plant an operation in which he 
cans a part of the vegetables he receives. 
He freezes another part. He puts an- 
other part into frozen concentrates, and 
so forth. He has a big operation, in 
which the canned fruit, the concentrated 
juices, and things of that nature, must 
be carried by regulated transportation. 

Up until about a year ago, even frozen 
fruits and vegetables were carried by reg - 
ulated transportation; but by virtue of a 
court decision they were suddenly de- 
regulated in that particular area. So we 
did not feel that it was fair to those who 
must compete with the producers of 
frozen fruit and vegetables, that is, those 
who are not in the canning business, and 
those in the corzentrate business—who, 
in effect, are in the same business to re- 
quire them to ship by regulated transpor- 
tation, whereas, the frozen vegetable 
dealers would be permitted to ship by 
unregulated transportation. 

There was some objection to that con- 
clusion on the part of certain interests. 
We adopted the program knowing that it 
was not the kind that would satisfy 
everyone, even though in this particular 
connection we had gone as far as we 
could to satisfy all interests. 
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So I asked the able Senator from New 
Jersey to withhold pressing that partic- 
ular point. We have gone into the sub- 
ject, and we do not think we are in a 
position to accept an amendment which 
would, in effect, give to the frozen fruit 
and vegetable dealers the exemption 
which they seek. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sure 
the able Senator and the other members 
of his subcommittee have given what, in 
their judgment, is adequate and fair con- 
sideration to the problem. However, it 
is a little difficult for one in my position 
to accept a result which continues the 
exemption for everyone else, adds ex- 
emptions for products of the sea, and 
leaves only my constituents and the con- 
stituents of Senators from a few other 
States out in the cold. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would not want 
the Senator to base his argument on 
that point. The Senator represents the 
people of New Jersey, the great State 
in which I was born. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. We are 
very proud of that fact. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I was greatly con- 
cerned about the exemption for prod- 
ucts of the sea. In addition, there is 
also a great canning industry in the 
Senator’s State; and canners do not 
want what the Senator is asking for. 
Some of the concentrate dealers do not 
seek that for which the Senator is ask- 
ing. They make the very fair argu- 
ment, “So long as we are basically com- 
petitors, why should we be put on one 
standard of competition, while others 
are put on another standard of 
competition?” 

In effect, this provision merely places 
all those in the fresh fruit and vegeta- 
ble business—the products being once 
removed from their original State—on 
the same platform, on which they can 
compete. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
wish to take the time of the Senator 
unduly, but it seems very clear to me 
that it is impossible to avoid a compari- 
son between the treatment which is 
given—I think properly—to seafood and 
the like, as well as to poultry products 
from Arkansas and other States, and 
the treatment which is not given to 
frozen fruits, frozen berries, and frozen 
vegetables. The difference between 
canned and permanently packed fruits 
and vegetables is the same as the dif- 
ference between canned and perma- 
nently packed seafood and frozen food. 
If one is perishable, the other is perish- 
able; and the need for rapid and flexible 
transportation applies in both cases. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The able Senator’s 
State is not alone. I would not want 
him to think that this bill represents 
any discrimination against him. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
think it was so intended. 

Mr. SMATHERS, We in Florida have 
this problem to as great an extent as 
do the people of New Jersey, and we can 
thoroughly understand it. However, 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee, after wrestling with this problem 
for many weeks, decided that all these 
people should be placed on the same 
basis, so that they can compete from 
the same basis. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator for indulging me during this 
colloquy. I cannot honestly say that I 
have been persuaded—not that there is 
any intentional or vicious attack on the 
industry, but, rather, that there is a mis- 
take being made in its treatment—and 
I should like to reserve for a little while 
longer the question of whether the 
amendment should be pressed, 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Is there objection to 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
Senator from Florida, that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 7, after line 11, to strike out: 


(3) In a proceeding involving competition 
with another mode of transportation, the 
Commission, in determining whether a rail 
rate is lower than a reasonable minimum 
rate, shall consider the facts and circum- 
stances attending the movement of the traffic 
by railroad and not by such other mode.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“(3) In a proceeding involving competition 
between carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation subject to this act, the Commis- 
sion, in determining whether a rate is lower 
than a reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances attending 
the movement of the traffic by the carrier or 
carriers to which the rate is applicable. Rates 
of a carrier shall not be held up to a par- 
ticular level to protect the traffic of any other 
mode of transportation, giving due considera- 
tion to the objectives of the national trans- 
portation policy declared in this act.” 

On page 13, line 11, after the word “Treas- 
ury”, to insert “and under the joint control 
of the carrier and the Commission”; in line 
18, after the word “section”, to insert “and 
only after the expenditure for the purposes 
established in paragraph (1) of this section 
of the principal amount on which such earn- 
ings accrued”; in line 22, after the word 
“deposit”, to insert “of such earnings”; on 
page 14, line 6, after the word “the”, where 
it appears the first time, to strike out “filing 
of the income tax return of such common 
carrier for such” and insert “fifteenth day 
of the third month following the end of 
such common carrier’s"; after line 14, to 
strike out: 

“(4) In computing the gross income under 
section 61 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended, of any common carrier 
subject to this act there shall be included all 
amounts withdrawn during the taxable year 
from the said construction reserve fund for 
purposes other than those specified in para- 
graph (1) of this section: Provided, That any 
amount deposited in the reserve fund which 
shall be permitted to remain in such fund 
for 5 years after having been deposited there- 
in shall be considered to have been so with- 
drawn from such fund on the first day 
following the expiration of such 65-year 
period. Such amounts shall be subject to 
tax at the rate or rates and shall be subject 
to the provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 as amended, applicable to the 
year in which such amounts were deducted 
under paragraph (3) of this section (includ- 
ing the interest provisions of such Code as 
amended, as if a tax deficiency for such year, 
whether or not a tax deficiency would exist 
for such year otherwise). For the purpose 
of this section, any amounts expended or 
withdrawn from the reserve fund shall be 
applied against amounts deposited therein 
in order of the deposits.” 
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And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(4) In computing the gross income under 
section 61 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended, of any common carrier 
subject to this act there shall be included all 
principal amounts— 

“(a) withdrawn during the taxable year 
from the said construction reserve fund for 
purposes other than those specified in para- 
graph (1) of this section, and 

“(b) deposited in the reserve fund which 

shall be permitted to remain in such fund 
for 5 years after having been deposited 
therein shall be considered to have been so 
withdrawn from such fund on the first day 
following the expiration of such 65-year 
period. 
All such principal amounts shall be subject 
to tax at the rate or rates and shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, as amended, applicable to 
the taxable year in which such amounts 
were deducted in computing taxable income 
pursuant to paragraph (3) of this section 
including the interest under section 6601 of 
such code as amended, as if a tax deficiency 
had existed for the year for which the deduc- 
tion was taken, whether or not a tax de- 
ficlency would otherwise exist for such year. 
For the purpose of this section, any principal 
amounts expended or withdrawn from the 
reserve fund shall be applied against princi- 
pal amounts deposited therein in order of 
the deposits.” 

On page 16, line 16, after the word “tax”, 
to strike out “deficiency” and insert “liabil- 
ity”, and in the same line, after the word 
“thereon”, to insert “as computed”; on page 
17, line 1, after the word “by”, to strike out 
“that portion of the deposits in the” and 
insert “the amount from the construction 
reserve”; in line 22, after the word “include”, 
to strike out “only those commodities” and 
insert “property”; on page 18, line 1, after 
the word “Commission”, to insert “but shall 
not include property shown therein as ‘Not 
exempt’”; in line 8, after the word “vege- 
tables”, to strike out the comma and “or 
property imported from any foreign coun- 
try:“ and insert “and shall be deemed to in- 
clude cooked or uncooked (including 
breaded) fish or shellfish, when frozen or 
fresh;"; on page 19, line 6, after the word 
“territory”, to strike out “as a common or 
contract carrier” and insert “as a common, 
contract, or exempt carrier”; and on page 20, 
line 18, after the word “is”, to strike out 
“solely within the scope” and insert “inci- 
dental to.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to section 4 of the bill. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 13, beginning with the word “that”, 
it is proposed to strike out all language 
down to and including the word “other- 
wise“ on line 17 and insert the follow- 
ing: “considering the public convenience 
and necessity and the losses incurred by 
the carrier or carriers, that the public 
interest requires the operation or sery- 
ice of such train, ferry, station, depot, 
or other facility, and it will not“. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to remove 
from the bill the present definition of 
a situation in which a railroad may dis- 
continue a branch line or commuter 
line—and that is what the amendment 
refers to—where such operation results 
in a net loss, and to substitute for that 
sole criterion now contained in the bill 
@ more general criterion: “Considering 
the public convenience and necessity and 
the losses incurred by the carrier or 
carriers.” In other words I would set 
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up two specific standards. First, loss; 
second, public convenience and necessity. 

My point, Mr. President, is that as 
the bill is written the public convenience 
and necessity consideration does not 
control even as a part of the determi- 
nation of the Commission. 

There is no question about the plight 
of the railroads. I am entirely sym- 
pathetic with the work which has been 
done by the committee, and the com- 
mittee has served remarkably well in 
terms of the welfare of the country in 
trying to produce some solutions to the 
situation which confronts the railroads. 

There is no question also about the 
fact that one of the problems of the rail- 
roads is the loss operation of commuter 
services. Of course I come from a part 
of the country, New York State, where 
we have a number of large cities, espe- 
cially New York City, where commuters 
are a very important segment of our 
population, and the railroad service they 
get is a paramount question of public 
interest. 

I might say, so that my colleagues 
will understand the significance of this 
matter, that my amendment applies not 
only to New York City and other great 
cities of my State, but it applies also to 
any other great city in the country, 
whether it be Atlanta or Philadelphia 
or Detroit or San Francisco, or any 
other large city. To those cities this 
is a very important matter. 

I say it is vital for this reason. I know 
very well that the pending bill will be 
acted on by the Senate and will then have 
to go to the other House. Then it will 
have to go to conference, and the differ- 
ences will have to be settled in confer- 
ence. However, unless we flag the situ- 
ation at this stage, it may never get done, 
or done with the impact that is required 
under the circumstances. 

My objection to the provision as writ- 
ten by the committee is that it moves 
too far too fast. I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the words themselves in 
section 4 of the bill. A carrier is per- 
mitted to terminate or discontinue a 
service, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is given authority to require 
the railroad to restore service or to con- 
tinue it, and there is a provision for the 
temporary stay of the railroad’s deter- 
mination to discontinue a service. 

The question then becomes what cri- 
terion the Commission shall use in re- 
spect to an order to require the contin- 
uance of service. The criterion is con- 
tained at page 6 of the bill, at lines 15 to 
18. I read them: 

That such operation or service will not re- 
sult in a net loss therefrom to the carrier or 
carriers and will not otherwise unduly bur- 
den interstate or foreign commerce. 


I respectfully submit to my colleagues 
in the Senate that the only criterion 
which is therein set forth is net loss, be- 
cause the question of the burden on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce has 
nothing to do with a particular opera- 
tion; if it is a net loss, it does not matter 
whether or not it is construed as a bur- 
den on either interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Therefore, if the Commission 
could find that public convenience and 
necessity required nonetheless, despite 
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the fact of the net loss, operation of the 
particular commuter section which is 
sought to be discontinued, it is my view, 
as the bill is written, that it would have 
no legal power to require it. The dis- 
continuance would be left to the entire 
discretion of the individual carrier. 

It seems to me this is an objective 
which it is not wise, in the public interest, 
to legislate into law quite so flatly and 
absolutely; nor is it an objective which 
ought to be sought by the pending bill, 
because it is inconsistent with the general 
context of other authority which we have 
given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with reference to abandonment. 

Why do I say that the bill tries to move 
too far too fast? It is because the ques- 
tion of what constitutes net loss will have 
to be determined by some one somewhere 
as a matter of law. It is my view, as the 
bill is now written, that question of law 
will be decided in terms of a net loss on 
the particular section of a railroad which 
is sought to be discontinued, rather than 
the net loss on the total operations of 
the carrier of which that section of the 
road is a part. 

Should that happen, I am advised by 
the Public Service Commission of the 
State of New York, the carriers could 
discontinue all passenger service in the 
whole east, because almost all passenger 
service in the east operates at a loss. It 
is a fact that we do not expect anyone 
to operate at a loss. However, the ques- 
tion I am raising is one not with respect 
to a situation where there is an overall 
logs, but where there is a loss upon a 
particular section of a railroad. As the 
bill is written, if a loss is shown on a 
particular section of a railroad, that rail- 
road can discontinue that section of the 
railroad, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cannot stop it. 

I say that is writing a law far more 
strictly than we have a right to do, or 
have any business doing, in fairness to 
millions of people. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not have this 
power now. It is now in the hands of 
State commissions, and the State com- 
missions have very different standards 
and criteria which they employ. For 
example, let me cite what applies in my 
State of New York. I quote from article 
3 of the Public Service Law, section 51 
(b), which sets up this criterion: 

The commission shall have power * * to 
determine whether the existing service pro- 
vided by any such train is reasonably re- 
quired to provide adequate transportation 
service. Upon the institution of such an 
investigation, the commission is authorized 
by order to require the railroad corporation 
to continue existing service, pending the 
holding of public hearings and decision 
thereon— 


And so forth. The bill endeavors to 
legislate a criterion which is very much 
restricted and which, if adopted, espe- 
cially in view of the factual situation with 
respect to passenger service generally, 
would be a very dangerous exercise of our 
power. We would be absolutely binding 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
today has the right to deal with aban- 
donment of all or any part of a line of a 
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railroad, according to title 49 of the 
United States Code, section 1, para- 
graph 18, has this criterion, that “the 
present or future public convenience and 
necessity permit of such abandonment,” 

Let me repeat that, because I think it 
is very important in this debate, “the 


‘present or future public convenience and 


necessity permit of such abandonment.” 

That is a very different criterion from 
the sole criterion of net loss. The fact 
is that in most of these cases the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does not 
have the power today to allow discon- 
tinuance. It does have the power to in- 
crease rates, where intrastate rates rep- 
resent an unjust discrimination or bur- 
den on interstate commerce. 

The committee report itself says, at 
pages 10 and 11, that the mere increase 
of rates is not enough; first, because 
rates may go out of sight; and if they 
are passed on, patronage will so dimin- 
ish that the operation will become a 
nonviable economic operation; second, 
merely permitting a rate increase is not 
practical; that some authority, other 
than the authority in the State, has to 
have the right to allow a section of a 
railroad to be discontinued. 

I think we who come from the cities 
and are concerned with the probable 
discontinuances of sections of road are 
going a long way in recognition of the 
national urgency of the city, by agree- 
ing to give to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to bring about 
discontinuance, a power which it does 
not have now. 

I am perfectly willing to go that dis- 
tance, although I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a telegram from the Public Sery- 
ice Commission of my State opposing 
that very thing. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALBANY, N. Y., June 11, 1958. 
SIDNEY KELLY, Jr., 

Administrative Assistant to Senator 
Javits, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

The New York Public Service Commission 
strongly opposes enactment of sections 3 
and 4 of S. 3778 and H. R. 12488—the pro- 
posed Transportation Act of 1958—in their 
present form. 

Section 3 would confer upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to 
regulate rates, fares, and charges for all in- 
trastate transportation of persons or prop- 
erty by rail. In terms which would be tan- 
tamount to complete Federal preemption of 
the subject. Section 4 would permit any 
rail carrier to effect summarily change or 
discontinuance of any passenger or freight 
services or facilities without reference to 
or compliance with State laws, authority or 
public need. The stated conditions under 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might restrain such are completely illusory. 
Enactment of this section might well, in 
effect, occasion the termination of virtually 
all passenger service in the East. 

Local rail services and fares are of vital 
concern to thousands of New York State cit- 
izens. Substitution of the type of Federal 
control which these sections contemplate for 
the present local regulation of these services 
would be a distinct disservice to the com- 
muting public and might preclude further 
local efforts, of which the Long Island Rail- 
road rehabilitation is illustrative, to meet 
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the passenger deficit and other pressing 
railroad problems. 

The Commission urgently solicits your as- 
sistance in preventing the enactment of 
these two provisions of the bill. The same 
request has been made of all members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and of each Congres- 
sional Representative from this State. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN F. FEINBERG, 
Chairman. 


Mr. JAVITS. However, if we are go- 
ing to go some distance toward helping 
in the national dilemma with respect to 
the railroads, we should not go to such 
an extent as to destroy ourselves in the 
big cities. I respectfully submit that by 
making the sole criterion net loss“ for 
the discontinuance of commuter roads, 
no less are we engaging in a destructive 
action in terms of the big cities. That is 
something which we have no right to do. 

It is argued that no one should be re- 
quired to carry on an operation at a 
loss. I join in that view, but I point 
out that in the case of a public utility it 
is almost Hornbook law that a public 
utility is the concern of everyone, and 
that the only time a public utility can be 
allowed to discontinue a branch of sery- 
ice upon which it is suffering a loss is if 
the operation seriously prejudices the 
whole financial picture of the utility. If 
we were to allow every public utility to 
discontinue service because it suffered a 
loss, we could not operate on a public 
utility basis, because many aspects of 
service would necessarily be discon- 
tinued. Yet if we allow the biil to stand 
as it is, that is exactly what we will be 
doing. I have very grave doubt that 
that is the fundamental intention of the 
Senate. 

What we shall be doing, if we act in 
this drastic way, is to move too far, too 
fast. We are trying to help the railroads 
solve their commuter problems; but we 
shall be trying to help them, if we pass 
the bill as it is, by setting a standard 
which puts the public absolutely at the 
mercy of any railroad which can show a 
loss on any particular section of its line. 
That, I respectfully submit, is not and 
should not be our purpose. Certainly it 
is not in the national interest. 

I do not believe that the adoption of 
the amendment will in any way seriously 
prejudice the bill. The amendment 
gives jurisdiction to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, jurisdiction which it 
lacks under present law. It provides the 
Commission with a more flexible crite- 
rion than is provided in the bill, but a 
criterion, nevertheless, which gives the 
Commission power to save any road from 
serious, drastic financial injury because 
of the operation of an unprofitable com- 
muter service. 

I think the amendment gives the Com- 
mission the kind of authority which it 
ought to have; at the same time, it does 
not vest the Commission with life-and- 
death authority over commuter service 
based on a narrow criterion which is not 
based on the context of general public 
utility law, and is not found in other 
phases of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority or regulation not justified 
by the public interest. 
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I refer to page 22 of the committee re- 
port, in which there is a complaint, as 
follows: 

Without reciting individual cases the sub- 
committee is satisfied that State regulatory 
bodies all too often have been excessively 
conservative and unduly repressive in requir- 
ing the maintenance of uneconomic and un- 
necessary services and facilities, * * * In 
many such cases, State regulatory commis- 
sions have shown a definite lack of apprecia- 
tion for the serious impact on a railroad’s 
financial condition resulting from prolonged 
loss-producing operations, 


I have read those words because I 
think they are all important in this dis- 
cussion— on a railroad’s financial con- 
dition.” 

Those are the words, however, in the 
bill as presented to us. 

“On a railroad’s financial condition” 
is the basis which I am willing to accept; 
but on a net loss basis for a particular 
operation sought to be discontinued is 
not a basis which I or the people or the 
Senate ought to accept. 

This is not a light matter. We are 
dealing with one of the fundamental 
and very basic problems involved in the 
railroading business. I am more than 
happy that we are now acting in the 
matter. I think the time has long 
since passed when we could do any- 
thing to meet the situation fairly and 
sauarely. But I respectfully submit to 
my colleagues that meeting it fairly and 
squarely does not mean that we should 
go to such extremes under cover of 
doing something which is the right thing 
to do at this particular time as to give 
ourselves great cause for grief if we pass 
the bill. 

Although, I repeat, we may be able 
to do something about this particular 
provision in conference, when the bill 
goes to the other body, still it is our 
bound and duty, when we see something 
wrong with a piece of proposed legisla- 
tion, to put it in proper shape. 

I submit to the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS], to whom I have ap- 
pealed in the hope that he might be 
able to take this amendment to con- 
ference, that I think it truly perfects 
section 4, and may very well, if the mo- 
tion to strike out the whole of section 4 
is to be pressed, as I understand it is, 
result in saving this particular section 
which is of tremendous advantage to 
the railroad industry in terms of its 
really fundamental problems, 

I had a colloquy with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], who is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, about this matter a 
while ago. I received the distinct im- 
pression from the colloquy that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will not 
exercise authority because we are going 
into a very deep study of the whole 
transportation system, which was voted 
by the Rules Committee this morning. 
It is my understanding that he feels 
that the Commission is going to wait on 
that study before they act. But I do 
not see how we, as lawyers, can be sat- 
isfied with that. 

Under the criterion which is set forth 
in the bill, if I were a lawyer represent- 
ing a railroad, I would act as follows: 

I would give notice of discontinuance 
and go before the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission. I would accept even an 
adverse decision, if the Commission 
wanted to make it. I would then go 
to the court to have the decision re- 
versed. I am confident that I could 
reverse the Commission upon this lan- 
guage, on the ground that the Congres- 
sional purpose as specified in the ex- 
press words of the law, were that any 
railroad showing a net loss for the op- 
eration of a particular section of the 
road should have the right to discon- 
tinue that section. No court will over- 
turn a Congressional purpose so clearly 
expressed, unless we express what is 
really our purpose accurately, and that 
is the aim of my amendment. 

In summary, therefore, as the matter 
now stands, the bill is completely vul- 
nerable to arbitrary construction; it is 
completely vulnerable to arbitrary use 
by the railroads. I do not believe that 
is in the public interest. 

If the bill is amended in the way I 
have suggested in the amendment I have 
submitted, it will result in giving to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a bal- 
anced authority to deal with the situ- 
ation, both in respect to losses and in 
respect to the public in the way of con- 
venience and necessity. 

My amendment is consistent with all 
the other regulatory powers given the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in re- 
spect to the abandonment of sections of 
railroads. 

For these reasons, I hope my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will not support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York. I am in sympathy with the 
problem which the Senator from New 
York recognizes and is trying to meet 
by his amendment. Commuter trains in 
metropolitan areas are obviously operat- 
ing at a great loss. Nevertheless, they 
render great service to many people. 
However, the commuter problem is a 
problem which, it was the opinion of 
the committee, should be referred to 
our study committee, because it is es- 
sentially a problem within the States; 
it is not an interstate problem. 

If we should adopt the language that 
the able Senator from New York recom- 
mends, all it would mean would be that 
for the first time in history a Govern- 
ment agency would be saying to the 
owners of private business, “You will 
have to operate your business whether 
you can make a profit with it or not. 
You will have to run the business wheth- 
er you take all the stockholders’ money, 
or whether you have to take up your 
tracks or cars and sell them for scrap. 
Nevertheless, you must run the busi- 
ness.” 

I do not think we have come to such a 
point in our history. I do not think 
Senators would want to see that happen. 

If ours were a nationalistic form of 
government, and if it were a fact that 
the system were a complete monopolis- 
tic operation, then I think the argument 
might have some persuasiveness. But 
the fact is that on these particular op- 
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erations, it is the privately owned rail- 
roads who are losing money. 

The testimony of witness after witness 
conclusively shows, over and over again, 
that very few people are patronizing the 
trains; yet the railroads cannot discon- 
tinue their operation. Because they 
have to continue to run the trains, we 
find that the class I railroads have sus- 
tained losses of $726 million. 

In view of the importance of the rail- 
roads to the country, if we wish them to 
continue in operation, certainly we 
should not require them to continue op- 
erations of this type, and certainly we 
should not have the Government require 
them to continue their service, regard- 
less of whether they make a profit. 

So we recognize the existence of the 
problem. We also recognize that the 
study subcommittee which has been 
appointed will, within 18 months, make 
recommendations regarding what should 
be done about the commuter problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Florida yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. From the argument of 
the Senator from Florida in opposition, 
do I correctly understand that he con- 
strues—and that the subcommittee con- 
strues, if the Senator from Florida is 
able to say that—that the words “net 
loss,” as they appear on page 6 of the 
bill, in line 16, refer to a railroad’s 
financial condition—and I am now using 
the words of the committee report— 
rather than to the net loss on the par- 
ticular operation which is sought to be 
discontinued? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We construe the 
words “net loss“ to mean the loss from 
the particular operation the railroad is 
rendering. 

But to go one step further, not only do 
we find there is a net loss on the basis of 
the particular specifics the Senator from 
New York has in mind, which relate to 
the general proposition, and not only do 
we find there is a net loss with respect to 
some of the specific trips the Senator 
from New York has in mind, but we find 
there is also a net loss in many instances 
with respect to the entire company 
which is operating the commuter serv- 
ice. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


The 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time I shall speak for only 1 additional 
minute; I shall do so for the benefit of 
Senators who were not present during 
the previous debate. 

I believe it has now been made clear, 
by means of the response which has been 
made by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee to my question, that the definition of 
the words net loss“, as they appear on 
page 6 of the bill, in line 16, is that they 
relate to the net loss on the particular 
operation or the particular section of a 
line which a carrier is seeking to discon- 
tinue. 

Therefore, I submit that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is given no flexi- 
bility whatsoever. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not subject to re- 
versal in the courts if it fails as a matter 
of law to require the continued operation 
of a line as to which there is proof of a 
net loss. I say that is contrary to fun- 
damental public policy and the public 
interest in areas which are served by 
lines which may sustain a net loss; and 
I also say that what is sought to be done 
by the bill is far more than is necessary in 
fairness to the railroads, Certainly it is 
proper to look to the overall financial 
condition of the railroads, inasmuch as 
they are public utilities, rather than to 
a loss on a particular operation. 

I believe this issue has been boiled 
down and pinpointed by the Senator 
from Florida to such an extent that it is 
clear that we would be providing relief 
and authority which we would have no 
business to provide in the national in- 
terest and in the interest of millions of 
the people of the country. If we pro- 
vided for such relief and authority, I 
maintain that we would regret it, be- 
cause it would not be reasonable to do so. 

To give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority it does not have 
at the present time is in itself a mark 
of progress, because in that way we 
shall remove these decisions from the 
State or local scene, by providing that 
they shall be made on the national 
scene, where we have a right to assume 
there will be greater objectivity. 

But if we wish to have greater objec- 
tivity, let us permit the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to have the power to 
exercise that responsibility by means of 
the criteria which are stated. 

Therefore, I urge that my amend- 
ment, with these criteria be adopted, 
that is, considering the need for finan- 
cial assistance, and also public conven- 
ience and necessity. Given the two 
criteria, the ICC will have an oppor- 
tunity to make just decisions, in the 
public interest, and the railroads will 
have justice done to them and be given 
relief in their very acute situation. 

Mr, President, I ask for a division on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, which I ask 
to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out section 4, beginning on line 
21, page 4, and to renumber the remain- 
ing sections accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 4, it is 
proposed to strike out beginning with 
line 21 on page 4 and ending with line 
8 on page 7, as follows: 


Sec. 4. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after 
section 13 thereof a new section 13a as 
follows: 

“Sec. 18a. A carrier or carriers subject to 
this part, if their rights with respect to the 
discontinuance or change, in whole or in 
part, of the operation or service of any train 
or ferry engaged in the transportation of 
passengers or property in interstate, foreign, 
and intrastate commerce, or any of them, 
or of the operation or service of any station, 
depot or other facility where passengers or 
property are received for transportation in 
interstate, foreign and intrastate commerce, 
or any of them, are subject to any provision 
of the constitution or statutes of any State 
or any regulation or order of (or are the sub- 
ject of any proceeding pending before) any 
court or an administrative or regulatory 
agency of any State, may, but shall not be 
required to, file with the Commission, mail 
to the governor of each State in which such 
train, ferry, station, depot or other facility 
is operated, and post in every station, depot 
or other facility directly affected thereby, 
notice at least thirty days in advance of any 
such proposed discontinuance or change. 
The carrier or carriers filing such notice 
may discontinue or change any such op- 
eration or service pursuant to such notice 
except as otherwise ordered by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this section, the laws or 
constitution of any State, or the decision or 
order of, or the pendency of any proceeding 
before, any court or State authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Upon the filing 
of such notice the Commission shall have 
authority during said thirty days’ notice 
period, either upon complaint or upon its 
own initiative without complaint, to enter 
upon an investigation of the proposed dis- 
continuance or change. Upon the institu- 
tion of such investigation, the Commission, 
by order served upon the carrier or carriers 
affected thereby at least ten days prior to 
the day on which such discontinuance or 
change would otherwise become effective, 
may require such train, ferry, station, depot 
or other facility to be continued in operation 
or service, in whole or in part, pending 
hearing and decision in such investigation, 
but not for a longer period than four months 
beyond the date when such discontinuance 
or change would otherwise have become ef- 
fective. If, after hearing in such investiga- 
tion, whether concluded before or after 
such discontinuance or change has become 
effective, the Commission finds that the op- 
eration or service of such train, ferry, sta- 
tion, depot or other facility is required by 
public convenience and necessity and that 
such operation or service will not result in 
a net loss therefrom to the carrier or car- 
riers and will not otherwise unduly burden 
interstate or foreign commerce, the Com- 
mission may by order require the continu- 
ance or restoration of operation or service 
of such train, ferry, station, depot or other 
facility, in whole or in part, for a period not 
to exceed one year from the date of such 
order. The provisions of this section shall 
not supersede the laws of any State or the 
orders or regulations of any administrative 
or regulatory body of any State applicable 
to such discontinuance or change unless 
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notice as in this section provided is filed 
with the Commission. On the expiration of 
an order by the Commission after such in- 
vestigation requiring the continuance or 
restoration of operation or service, the juris- 
diction of any State as to such discontinu- 
ance or change shall not longer be super- 
seded unless the procedure provided by this 
section shall again be invoked by the carrier 
or carriers.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
think I am as keenly alive as to the im- 
portance of the railroad industry to our 
national economy and to the require- 
ments of national defense as is any 
other Senator. I realize this industry is 
of vital importance to our civilization. 
I desire to assist the railroads in their 
difficulties in any way that I properly 
can, and am willing to support any rea- 
sonable proposition whereby the Federal 
Government may properly extend as- 
sistance to the railroad industry. 

I do not, however, believe that the 
provisions of the pending bill, as found 
in section 4, are necessary to the salva- 
vation of the railroad industry. I do 
know that the provisions of section 4 
of the bill are a tremendous blow to our 
dual form of Government and the rights 
of the several States. The section is a 
blow to local self-government and to the 
public interest of the smaller communi- 
ties of the United States. This section 
is a direct and drastic blow to the au- 
thority of the State regulatory bodies, 
which are created, in most instances, by 
the constitutions of the several States. 

Section 4 of the bill moves the local 
functions of government from the State 
capitals to the banks of the Potomac 
River, and is a far stride forward in 
the move to further centralize all the 
powers of government in a strong cen- 
tral government here in Washington. 

This whole provision, as a casual read- 
ing of it will reveal, is in derogation of 
local self-government. It is an arrogant 
and contemptuous disregard of the very 
existence of local institutions of govern- 
ment that are created by the States to 
serve the people of the several States. 

I hope every Senator who votes on the 
amendment will have taken care to read 
the provisions of section 4 of the bill. 
I desire to read from them briefly: 

A carrier or carriers subject to this part, if 
their rights with respect to the discontinu- 
ance or change, in whole or in part, of the 
operation or service of any train or ferry 
engaged in the transportation of passengers 
or property in interstate, foreign, and intra- 
state commerce, or any of them, or of the 
operation or service of any station, depot, or 
other facility where passengers or property 
are received for transportation— 


I eliminate some words— 


are subject to any provision of the constitu- 
tion or statutes of any State or any regula- 
tion or order of (or are the subject of any 
proceeding pending before) any court or an 
administrative or regulatory agency of any 
State, may, but shall not be required to, file 
with the Commission, mail to the Governor 
of each State in which such train, ferry, 
station, depot, or other facility is operated, 
and post in every station, depot, or other 
facility directly affected thereby, notice at 
least 30 days in advance of any such proposed 
discontinuance or change. The carrier or 
carriers filing such notice may discontinue 
or change any such operation or service pur- 
suant to such notice except as otherwise 
ordered by the Commission— 
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That is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 
pursuant to this section, the laws or consti- 
tution of any State, or the decision or order 
of, or the pendency of any proceeding before, 
any court or State authority to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


I have never before seen a section in 
any bill presented to the Senate that 
more specifically proposes to wipe out 
sections of the constitutions of the 
States, or strike down State laws, includ- 
ing State regulatory bodies, and go into 
the courts of the States and take juris- 
diction of matters pending there under 
State law and bring them here to Wash- 
ington. I cannot conceive of any legis- 
lative proposal that makes a more forth- 
right assault upon the right of local self- 
government and the rights of States than 
is conveyed by this section of the bill. 

I repeat, officials in the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not even have to write a 
letter to a governor or to a State com- 
mission, but could act in contemptuous 
disregard of the very existence of a State 
commission. They would be able to take 
a matter away from the control of that 
local government, and bring it here to 
Washington, without even writing a let- 
ter to tell the State officials about it, if 
they wanted to, under this section of the 
bill. 

State regulatory bodies are not perfect 
in all instances. I know that when ap- 
plication is made in my own State for 
the discontinuance of a railroad station 
in a small town, it may take a little time 
for the lawyers for the railroads to act, 
and it may take a little trouble, but they 
usually succeed in closing the station. 
But under this provision the people in 
small towns would even be denied their 
day in court. Take a town having 500 
or 600 people who depend on a railroad 
for the delivery of fertilizer or farm ma- 
chinery or other commodities essential to 
their way of life. How are they going to 
get the money to hire a lawyer to go all 
the way to Washington and contend with 
the railroads before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? At least, in their 
own State, they can get in their cars and 
ride to the State capital. In almost any 
State they can do that in half a day. 
Even in the great State of Texas people 
can ride to the capital in half a day, or 
at least ina day. A citizen can have his 
day in court before the State commis- 
sion and present whatever right he is 
claiming. He could not do that if we 
transferred all of the proceedings to 
Washington. 

It would not only be an invasion of 
the rights of the States, Mr. President— 
it would not only be an assault on our 
dual form of Government—it would not 
only be in derogation of the whole con- 
cept of local self-government, but it 
would be a very grievous wrong perpe- 
trated upon the people of these smaller 
communities, by refusing to permit them 
their day in court. 

I know, Mr. President, we have gone a 
long way toward centralization of Gov- 
ernment, but we should not completely 
reverse the concept we have heretofore 
held that the local public service bodies 
shall regulate intrastate commerce and 
that they shall have the right to say when 
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a local station can or cannot be discon- 
tinued. 

I have never seen anything that goes 
further than this proposal, which would 
simply wipe out constitutions in the 
States, wipe out laws of the States, and 
tell the local commissions, without even 
the writing of a letter or paying the 
courtesy of notifying them, what is to 
be done. That would be the result of 
bringing these matters to Washington 
for a determination by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

I do not think such a provision is 
necessary to the salvation of the rail- 
roads of this Nation, Mr. President. I 
ean understand why the railroads might 
prefer to have all of these matters 
handled in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but in the long run the rail- 
roads usually have their way before most 
of the local State regulatory bodies, if 
they have a good and sufficient case. 

This provision will almost have the 
effect of denying the people of the smaller 
communities due process of law. It 
would require those people to come to 
Washington in the first instance to com- 
plain about the closing of a station on 
an intrastate railroad line. 

As I say, that would be going very, very 
far. Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will at least take notice of the significant 
departure and change from existing pro- 
cedure by having a record vote on this 
issue; and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, like 
any reasonably junior Senator, I feel 
some compunction and a great deal of 
hesitation about ever standing up to 
contest with or debate with one who is 
probably the Senate’s greatest parlia- 
mentarian and undoubtedly one of the 
finest, if not the finest, constitutional 
lawyers in this body; a man who, so far 
as I know, has always been consistent in 
his advocacy of States rights; and a 
man for whom, I must say, I have per- 
sonally the highest respect and warmest 
affection. Naturally it grieves me to be 
competing with him on this occasion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to sincerely 
thank the Senator for his undeserved 
tribute. I have been around the Senate 
long enough to know such tribute usu- 
ally precedes a good stout knock upon 
the head. His complimentary statement 
will enable me to bear that with 
equanimity. 

I can assure the Senator that one of 
my chief regrets about the situation is 
that I find myself at variance with the 
distinguished Senator with respect to a 
provision of a bill identified with his 


I thank the able 
Senator. Of course, the Senator from 
Georgia is indeed flattering to me to 
even suggest I could knock him on the 
head, or that if I could I would. I could 
not; certainly if I could I would not. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the able Senator from North Dakota. 
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Mr. YOUNG. I think the bill now 
under consideration by the Senate in 
most respects is a very good bill. Most 
of the provisions of the bill are neces- 
sary to help the railroads. I plan to 
support the bill, but I want to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
Senator for Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], for 
I believe the provision to which the 
Senator refers is objectionable, and that 
matter could well wait for consideration 
at some future time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator. I hurriedly state to the rest 
of the Senators, before they commit 
themselves I hope they will at least lis- 
ten to the other side for just a second. 
After all, as is always the case, there are 
two sides. 

Perhaps the committee was in error. 
We do not profess for a moment to have 
all knowledge. We do not say we are 
the only ones who can draft any legis- 
lation. Certainly that is not the case. 
However, we have tried to draft good 
legislation. 

I should like also to associate myself 
with the remarks of the able Senator 
about his high respect for States’ rights. 
I think it has been clear in the short 
time I have served in the Senate that I 
have endeavored to hold up the banner 
of the States rights philosophy wher- 
ever and whenever I could possibly do 
so. However, I think a couple of points 
ought to be made. 

We should all remember that the 
Constitution of the United States, after 
all, is supreme. Despite the fact that 
we had a so-called war between the 
States, I think the people of the South 
recognize that the Constitution is su- 
preme, and the Constitution has only 
one thing to say with respect to inter- 
state commerce, which is that the Fed- 
eral Government has the absolute au- 
thority over interstate commerce. 

Then we come to consideration of 
“What do we mean by ‘interstate com- 
merce’?” Or “What is ‘interstate com- 
merce,’ over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has authority?” 

As we study the matter we find a long 
series of cases in which the courts have 
construed that whenever a certain 
amount of intrastate commerce has an 
adverse effect on interstate. commerce 
the Federal Government has jurisdic- 
tion over even the intrastate commerce. 

We go back to 1926, to study the Col- 
orado case. We find that this very same 
question arose, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States said, We are go- 
ing to assist in the abandoning of a 
certain route solely within the bounda- 
ries of the State, because there is an 
adverse effect on interstate commerce.” 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was given the right, which it has at this 
moment and which it has had for 32 
years, to completely bring about an 
abandonment of an entire railroad, for 
that matter, within a State, and the 
facilities within the State. Why was 
that done? Because there was a bear- 
ing on interstate commerce, that was 
the ruling in the Colorado case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Why is it necessary 
to write the language in this bill, if the 
authority has already been established 
in that case? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I will get to that 
point. That seemed to me to be a ques- 
tion about which I was concerned at the 
time of consideration. We shall come 
to that question. 

That is the law which is already on 
the books. It is not something which 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the junior Senator from 
Florida, or anybody else tried to write. 
That is the law, which has been recog- 
nized. 

We now come to the question of 
whether if we have a whole, we have a 
part of the whole. We find that if the 
Federal Government, represented by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
the right to bring about an abandon- 
ment of an intrastate line and even the 
facilities on that intrastate line, be- 
cause of a bearing on interstate com- 
merce, then it would be more intelli- 
gent, it would be more wise, and it would 
be better, insofar as the preserving of 
the line in the State is concerned, to give 
the Commission a lesser right to say, 
“You can discontinue a train over that 
particular route.” If the Commission 
is able to discontinue the train it is pos- 
sible the railroad will not have to ask 
for a complete. abandonment of the 
whole line. 

That is all we have attempted to do. 
We have attempted to fill in a little 
gap to say, “If you have authority to 
discontinue the train on this little line, 
perhaps you will not have to use the 
authority which you already have to 
bring about a total abandonment.” 

That is what we have done. We are 
charged with having violated States 
rights. We respectfully submit we do 
not believe we have. Certainly we did 
not intend to bring about a great viola- 
tion of anybody’s States rights. 

That is the legal point. The practical 
point is this: We find that last year the 
class I railroads in America lost $726 
million, and they lost practically all of 
it from the uneconomic operation of 
certain trains. In the present situation 
the railroad management cannot discon- 
tinue a train, even though it is an in- 
terstate train—although we think it has 
the right to do so; but we have not at- 
tempted to argue that point—unless the 
discontinuance is approved by a local 
public utilities commission. 

Someone comes forward with the ar- 
gument, “All the State public utilities 
commissions are doing a good job. They 
grant 87 percent of the applications 
which are made for discontinuance of 
an uneconomical operation.” But those 
figures overlook 2 or 3 things. 

First, the carriers have lost many mil- 
lions of dollars; obviously they are still 
compelled to continue a great many un- 
economical operations, which will mean 
a loss of $726 million this year. The 
loss last year was $730 million. 

The eastern railroads are in such con- 
dition that their presidents tell us that 
they are about to go under. 
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What happens in the case of the State 
public utilities commissions? We do not 
wish to treat them unkindly. We in- 
vited public utilities commissioners to 
attend our hearings. We asked all of 
them to come and testify. How many 
do Senators suppose came? There were 
two who came from the State of Florida, 
as a personal favor tome. Another who 
came was the national chairman, from 
the State of Iowa. That is all we heard 
from. That is how much interested 
they were in the preservation of States 
rights. They have become more inter- 
ested since. I will tell Senators why. 

What happens with respect to trains 
which the railroads wish to discontinue? 

The Public Utilities Commission in 
Maryland does a good job. The Public 
Utilities Commission in Delaware does a 
good job. The same can be said for the 
Public Utilities Commissions of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Their record is 
pretty good. 

Using the Pennsylvania Railroad as an 
illustration, it says, “We operate five 
or more trains between New York and 
Washington. We want to abandon some 
of those trains, but we must have ap- 
proval from the public utilities commis- 
sions.” 

What happens? The Public Utilities 
Commission of New York will approve 
the discontinuance of trains numbered 
1, 6, and 12. The Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania will approve the 
discontinuance of trains numbered 2, 
9,and 13. The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Delaware will approve the dis- 
continuance of trains numbered 16, 19, 
and 8. They are never the same trains; 
with the result that, while the record 
of the public utilities commissions is 
pretty good with respect to the number 
of applications they have granted, those 
trains are still operating. Why? Be- 
cause the railroad cannot get the pub- 
lic utilities commissions to agree on 
the same trains. I do not suggest that 
there is any collusion, but I do suggest 
that it is coincidental, That is what 
happens in many instances, with the re- 
sult that the same trains continue to 
operate. 

Many witnesses appeared before us. 
One, in particular, testified that his rail- 
road operated a train from New York to 
somewhere in New England. One after- 
noon the train broke down. The engine 
would not run. A crew was sent out 
to try to repair the engine so that the 
passengers could be carried to their 
destination. The crew could not repair 
it. This witness said, “Do you know 
what we did? We had a train with six 
cars in it. We hired one taxicab and 
took everyone home.” : 

One of the witnesses said, We would 
be willing to buy cars for the passen- 
gers if we could have permission to dis- 
continue the operation of uneconomic 
trains. The uneconomic operation is 
taking money away from us.” No won- 
der they are broke. That is the prob- 
lem we are up against. 

We talk about States rights. We cer- 
tainly should protect States rights. 
Legally there is no real basis for anyone 
concluding that this bill represents a 
great invasion of States rights; so far 
as practicalities are concerned, it is clear 
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that some relief must be granted to the 
railroads in this particular area if we 
believe, first, that they are in trouble— 
and our subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee so believe—and, second, they 
being in trouble, if we believe we should 
try to help them. 

So I hope the Senate, despite the very 
persuasive argument of my dear friend, 
whom I respect as much as any other 
man I know, will nevertheless follow the 
committee’s position on this particular 
subject and reject the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
far from an expert in the field of trans- 
portation. It is one of the most highly 
complex subjects on which we legislate. 
I should say that tax legislation, rate 
structures, and transportation questions 
are never completely within the grasp of 
any one person. 

I think the argument of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida is rather 
tenuous from the standpoint of plain 
common sense. He says that because 
there have been some difficulties with 
certain interstate trains, it is necessary 
for the Congress to legislate to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power 
over intrastate trains. It is suggested 
that such power be given not only to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but in 
fact given to the railroads, unless the 
Commission takes affirmative action to 
set aside or put an estoppel upon what 
the railroads seek to do. 

I freely confess that the Congress has 
the right to legislate to its heart’s con- 
tent in the field of interstate commerce. 
If the bill provided only that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should have 
control over trains which operate in two 
or more States, I would not raise my 
voice against such a provision in th: bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I dislike very much 
to interrupt. In recognition of the per- 
Suasiveness and power of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, I have 
checked with the members of our sub- 
committee and some other members of 
‘the full committee, and I can say to the 
Senator that we would be perfectly agree- 
able, if the Senator from Georgia would 
accept the amendment, to offer an 
amendment which would state specifi- 
cally. that, with respect to any train 
which operates within a State, whose 
origin and destination are within the 
State—that is, any train with intrastate 
characteristics—together with the facili- 
ties used by the train, shall be completely 
under the authority of the State public 
utilities commission, and shall not be in 
any way affected by the language of this 
particular proposal, to which the Senator 
from Georgia objects. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That would go a long 
way toward removing my objection, I do 
not like a Congressional declaration that 
all interstate trains are a burden on in- 
terstate commerce, but certainly the 
Congress has the constitutional right so 
to declare, if we wish to do so. 

However, I do not believe that we 
have the right to give a railroad com- 
pany authority to abandon a train which 
operates wholly intrastate. 
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What would be the effect of your pro- 
posal on the stations? Would it deny 
the right of the State public service 
commission to pass upon the closing of 
stations, depots, or other facilities— 
however the provision is spelled out in 
the bill—which are served by intrastate 
services? 

Mr. SMATHERS. This amendment 
would provide that any train having its 
origin and destination in the same State, 
together with the facilities—specifically 
the terminals—serving that particular 
train, should be completely under the 
jurisdiction of the State regulatory body. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The language applies 
to the train. 

Mr, SMATHERS. It applies also to 
the facilities which serve the train. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Facilities which are 
wholly intrastate in character? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not debate the 
question further if we can obtain recog- 
nition of the right of the States to con- 
trol matters wholly within their borders. 
I do not believe it is necessary that the 
railroads have the right to discontinue 
trains. I yield to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in that fleld. When 
it comes to closing down a station in a 
small town which is served by a local 
freight train, I Co not believe it is neces- 
sary to bring that question to Washing- 
ton for decision. I am delighted that the 
Senator from Florida is willing to leave 
that question to the State regulatory 
bodies. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to ask a 
question of either the Senator from 
Georgia or the Senator from Florida with 
respect to some technical and legal 
points. For example, where there are 
two contiguous States, and a railroad 
train originating in one of them, State 
A, makes several stops in State A, and 
then crosses into State B, where it makes 
several stops also, what is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Georgia 
with respect to the jurisdiction over that 
train by either the State utility commis- 
sions of State A and State B, on the one 
hand, and of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the other hand? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would say that, as to 
the train, jurisdiction would be vested 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Under the law today, 
where is that jurisdiction vested? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sorry, but I can- 
not answer that question. If the Senator 
will permit me to yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota for a question, I shall 
yield the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The amendment of the 
Senator from Florida to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia 
meets with my approval, and I believe 
would remove my objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his statement. He will al- 
waya be found on the side of the little 

ellow. 


Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for a ques- 
tion? I should like to ask a question or 
two of the Senator from Florida, if he 
will yield for that purpose. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iyield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Under the present law, 
when a railroad operates in two contigu- 
ous States, if a train originates in one of 
the States and stops in the State, and 
then crosses the State line and stops in 
the other State, what jurisdiction, under 
the present law, does the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exercise over that op- 
eration? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It exercises all ju- 
risdiction with respect to the rates, and 
things of that character. With respect 
to a discontinuance, at the moment the 
Commission does not exercise any juris- 
diction with respect to the discontinu- 
ance of a specific train, although they 
have complete authority with respect to 
bringing about a total abandonment of 
the whole line or any part of it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the jurisdiction 
over how and when that railroad shall 
run its trains in State A and State B 
rest in the discretion of the State public 
utilities commissions in State A and 
State B? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Only with respect 
to discontinuance; yes. The answer is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Only with respect to 
discontinuance? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Only with respect 
to discontinuance. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In what respect does 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the present law, have any juris- 
diction over that railroad with respect 
to that type of operation? 

Mr. SMATHERS. With respect to 
rates, and with respect to total aban- 
donment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator has sug- 
gested an amendment to meet the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUssELL]. How would his latest sugges- 
tion affect the example I have pointed 
out to him? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Ifa train originated 
within a State and then ran across that 
State to the other side of the State and 
ended there, within that State, and never 
got outside that State, then with re- 
spect to discontinuance, the State public 
utility commission would have sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr, KUCHEL. With respect to the 
example I cited earlier, where a railroad 
originated a train in State A and that 
train crossed State A and went into State 
B, what would be the effect of the pro- 
posal of the able Senator from Florida 
as to jurisdiction? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If it crossed the 
State line, then of course the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have the 
authority not only to authorize the total 
abandonment, but to bring about a dis- 
continuance. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Therefore, to that ex- 
tent the Senator’s new proposal would 
eliminate State jurisdiction over any rail- 
road operating within its borders, if a 
particular operation crossed a State line? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If its characteristic 
is interstate commerce. Of course, most 
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lines will drop trains at the State line. 
However, if the train runs from one State 
into another State, and thus crosses the 
State line, that train would be properly 
construed to be a train operating in in- 
terstate commerce, and therefore would 
come under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would then preclude further con- 
trol by the State public utilities commis- 
sion; is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is right. They 
do not have any jurisdiction now. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I am referring to the 
problem raised by the Senator from 
Georgia with respect to discontinuance. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It would preclude 
the State having any further authority 
with respect to discontinuing an inter- 
state train. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To that extent it would 
preempt the field and lodge discretion 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to discontinuance of any 
train. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. In interstate com- 
merce; yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If it crossed a State 
line. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Because that train 
is operating in interstate commerce. 
We give authority to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission only over interstate 
commerce trains. We more clearly de- 
fine that the public utilities commission 
has authority over completely intrastate 
trains and facilities. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yet, up to 1958, Con- 
gress has not seen fit to preempt the 
field, but, to the contrary, until 1958 
Congress has recognized that each 
State, through its utilities commission, 
should sit in judgment on what services 
should be performed. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. This is the first 
time that Congress has become con- 
cerned about the $26 million deficit. It 
is the first time that Congress has be- 
gun to wonder what is going to happen 
to the railroads, and this is the first 
time that we thought perhaps we had 
better start doing something about the 
problem. That is why we are consider- 
ing it now. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not believe we 
can get along without the railroads. I 
believe that we need to do something to 
help the railroads. However, I have a 
difficult problem in my own mind on this 
matter, and that problem has been pretty 
well indicated on the floor by what the 
able Senator from Georgia has said. 
That is why I wished to develop some 
guide lines under the situation the Sen- 
ator from Florida contemplates. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I appreciate his asking me ques- 
tions. I would merely add that the 
amendment we have offered to the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia more precisely divides the authority 
between the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the State utility commis- 
sions, putting each in authority where 
it more properly belongs. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does not the compro- 
mise amendment, which the Senator 
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from Florida has discussed with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, almost completely 
eliminate the problem of being able to 
discontinue commuter trains, which are 
one of the chief financial burdens of the 
railroads? 

Mr. SMATHERS. With respect to 
commuter trains, where the commuter 
trains operate wholly within a State, it 
of course does, yes. The answer is Les.“ 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as relief for the 
railroads is concerned, the amendment 
would do only a partial job. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is not as strong, 
I will say to the Senator. It is not what 
we started out to do. It is something 
which, under a practical situation, we 
had to do in view of the fact that there 
are a number of Senators who are per- 
suaded by the theory of States rights. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish the Senator 
would make a statement which would 
outline wherein the language he pro- 
poses would leave the jurisdiction of the 
State regulatory bodies. I think I un- 
derstand the statement about the oper- 
ation of trains. While Congress un- 
questionably has the constitutional right 
to legislate concerning trains which 
cross State lines, the wisdom of doing 
so may be another question. But we 
have the right and power to legislate. 

I am not at all clear about the ques- 
tion of the closing of stations. Would 
the amendment which has been offered 
affect the right of the local regulatory 
bodies and deny them jurisdiction which 
they have heretofore exercised? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The amendment 
would give State public utility commis- 
sions jurisdiction over not only intra- 
state trains, but also facilities. We have 
mentioned stations. Stations would be 
under the jurisdiction of the State pub- 
lic utility commissions wherever the sta- 
tions are serving intrastate trains. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course. As I re- 
call, there was a case in Kansas which 
held that the feeding of wheat to a 
man’s chickens was a burden on inter- 
state commerce. We have gone quite a 
long way in the development of the law. 

I am quite clear, I think, about the 
jurisdiction of State regulatory bodies 
over trains, but I am not clear as to 
their control over the facilities. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Asa practical mat- 
ter. I do not think the Senator from 
Georgia need worry about that. If a 
terminal is used by both interstate and 
intrastate trains, those particular oper- 
ations are usually the ones which are 
quite profitable; for example, the termi- 
nals in Atlanta and Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not concerned 
about them; they get enough business to 
keep going. I am concerned about the 
stations in rural communities. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Stations located on 
major lines, which operate through the 
big cities, are ordinarily used by inter- 
state trains. Terminals or station facil- 
ities not ordinarily used by interstate 
trains, and which are located in small 
areas or towns, which is what the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is concerned about, 
would, under this language, be com- 
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pletely under the jurisdiction of the 
State regulatory agencies. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I want to get this 
clear. Trains or service operated wholly 
within a State—trains originating and 
terminating within a State—would be 
under the jurisdiction of that State 
regulatory body. That would include 
most of the commuting trains. If they 
were exempted from the Senator's orig- 
inal amendment, and the railroads were 
forced to continue their local commuter 
operation, but were free to proceed to 
discontinue service in other places, it 
would mean that areas like the small 
State of New Hampshire, and similar 
places, would bear the burden of the 
commuting service which operates into 
the big cities, like Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. Those cities would occupy a 
preeminent position. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission would still have 
the authority to recommend the total 
abandonment of commuter service. 

Mr, BRIDGES. I understand that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Commuter service, 
however, is essentially an intrastate op- 
eration. Commuter trains operate 
around big cities, such as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Such 
service is almost exclusively a local op- 
eration. 

Earlier today we spoke of the condi- 
tion in the State of the able junior Sen- 
ator from New York. That is a matter 
which needs considerable study, because 
we do not think the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce actually 
has particular jurisdiction over that sit- 
uation. Yet that operation is so much 
a part of interstate commerce that some- 
where along the line Congress will have 
to face up to the problem and determine 
what shall be done about it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Suppose a rail- 
road had a line running through several 
States, and that a branch line within 
a State connected with the interstate 
line. Suppose that on the branch line 
and on the main line a train was op- 
erated which began and terminated its 
run within the State. Do I correctly 
understand that such a train could be 
discontinued only with the approval of 
the State commission? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct; 
that is because the train originates and 
terminates within a State. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The language ap- 
plies to the train, irrespective of the fact 
that it runs on tracks which are a part 
of an interstate line. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is our under- 
standing. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I came to the Cham- 
ber late. When I arrived, the Senator 
from Florida was talking about a Colo- 
rado case, which I believe had to do with 
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the complete abandonment of a railroad 
line. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In that case, there 
was complete abandonment of an intra- 
state segment of a railroad which ran 
interstate. The Supreme Court, in a 
case decided in 1926, held that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission could 
order or could permit the complete 
abandonment of what amounted to an 
intrastate branch, because it was con- 
nected with and was considered to be a 
part of interstate railroad operations. 

Mr. CARROLL. It was a burden on 
interstate commerce. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad begins in Connecticut and 
runs over many leased lines into Massa- 
chusetts. The leased lines operate intra- 
state. Suppose the New Haven Railroad 
desired to abandon its Boston-Provi- 
dence line because it was uneconomical, 
but sought to maintain its leased lines 
because they were economical. Is it the 
Senator’s understanding that if there 
were to be a complete abandonment, the 
ICC would have jurisdiction? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Les; 
jurisdiction now. 

Mr. CARROLL. That would be for 
the complete abandonment of the New 
Haven. But if there were one segment 
which they sought to abandon, the ICC 
would not have jurisdiction today. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. If 
a train originates within a State, 
whether it be Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts, and ends within the State, without 
crossing a State line, that particular 
train could be discontinued only with 
the approval of the State regulatory 
agency, under the amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes; under the 
amendment. But I think the Senator 
from New Hampshire asked the question, 
If the New Haven decided to abandon 
its Boston-Providence line, under exist- 
ing law does the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have jurisdiction? If the 
amendment shall be agreed to, the bill 
may confer jurisdiction on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. At present the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
the authority to authorize abandonment, 
even in interstate commerce. The differ- 
ence is between the abandonment of 
train service as a whole, including the 
tracks and equipment, and the discon- 
tinuance of the operation of a train. 
Under the present law, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now has the 
authority to permit the total abandon- 
ment of the Boston-Providence line. But 
under the present law the Commission 
cannot permit or authorize the discon- 
tinuance of one train, which may run 
every day up and down that particular 
track. 

Mr. CARROLL. Iappreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment. He has made the matter 
very clear in the Record. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the right to 
authorize the abandonment of a railroad, 
but it cannot authorize the discontin- 
uance of certain trains. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is suggested 
now by the Senator from Florida will 
permit the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission to authorize the discontin- 
uance—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. It will allow the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to au- 
thorize the discontinuance of interstate 
trains. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMATHERS. 
yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to ask a question: According 
to the newspapers, recently the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad abandoned its 
passenger service between Baltimore and 
New York. How was that accomplished? 

Mr.SMATHERS. It was accomplished 
by obtaining permission from the regu- 
latory bodies of each of the States 
through which the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad has operated in rendering that 
service. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
was my understanding, but I wished to 
be certain about the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the Senator from 
Florida is attempting to work out a com- 
promise version of the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

In the meantime, in order that those 
Senators may have time to perfect the 
amendment, will the Senator from Flor- 
ida agree that the amendment may be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the Sen- 
ate may proceed to the consideration of 
an amendment which I have previously 
discussed, and which I think will be ac- 
ceptable to the committee? 

I have already discussed this matter 
with the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
RusszLLI, and I believe he has no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Very well; we shall 
be happy to have that course followed, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendment be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the amendment which I 
have sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this matter with the Senator 
from Florida. 

I have noticed that section 7 would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code. 
Question has been raised—and on yes- 
terday we discussed the matter at 
length—as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing a precedent by having the Senate 
act, in the course of the passage of a 
Senate bill, on amendments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Therefore, I have submitted, and sent 
to the desk, an amendment which pro- 
vides that section 7 of the bill be stricken 
out, without prejudice. 


I am happy to 
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It is my understanding that perhaps 
the members of the committee subse- 
quently will offer this section as an 
amendment to a bill which will be passed 
by the House of Representatives and, in 
due course, will be referred to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, in the course of 
the orderly legislative procedure. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment which I have sent to the 
desk be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all of section 7, without preju- 
dice, beginning on page 12, in line 17, 
through page 17, in line 14, and to re- 
number the following sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that although the 
chairman of the subcommittee feels very 
strongly about this section, in the in- 
terest of orderly legislative procedure he 
is willing to accept the amendment, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
would say “Yes.” 

I believe the committee is entitled to 
make a brief statement for the RECORD; 
and it has authorized me to make the 
following statement: This section has to 
do with the establishment of a construc- 
tion reserve. The reason why we shall 
accept the amendment of the able Sena- 
tor from Delaware is that both he and 
the distinguished Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] believe that 
the committee has not proceeded in ex- 
actly the proper way in bringing before 
this body a proposal which, in essence, 
has to do with the tax program of the 
railroads. Or, for that matter, they do 
not believe that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce should re- 
port a measure which deals with a tax 
program. Instead, they believe that 
such proposals should be handled by the 
Finance Committee. 

On the other hand, there is some 
authority which we believe justified the 
procedure our committee followed. We 
do have some opinions from the Par- 
liamentarian; and we do not wish to 
yield on that particular point. 

We understand that the other body 
has raised some objection to our report- 
ing a provision with respect to setting 
aside such a construction reserve, not 
only for the railroads, but also for the 
motor carriers and the other common 
carriers. We understand that the other 
body did not wish to go on record as 
saying that it disapproves the provision; 
but we understand that the other body 
did not like the procedure which has 
been followed in this connection. Ap- 
parently the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
wished to consider the provision first. 

So at about 10 o’clock this morning it 
became obvious to us that even if the 
Senate passed the bill with the inclusion 
of the construction-reserve provision, it 
would run into a dead end in the other 
body. 

Therefore, in the interest of saving 
time, and in order to quiet the anxiety 
and concern of some of our very dis- 
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tinguished colleagues, we are willing to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to thank the Senator from Florida. 

I assure him that I have offered the 
amendment without prejudice, because 
Iam very much in favor of the principles 
of the pending bill. I think such legis- 
lation is long overdue, in order to recog- 
nize the plight of the railroads. 

But I did feel—and ? believe, as he has 
pointed out, that he recognizes my posi- 
tion—that if some legislation of this type 
is to be enacted, the Senate should follow 
the orderly legislative procedure, and 
should have such a provision considered 
by the appropriate committee in connec- 
tion with an appropriate bill which had 
previously been passed by the other body. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. During the debate 
today there was some indication that the 
entire committee concurred in the pro- 
posal that the various modes of trans- 
portation should be permitted to estab- 
lish construction reserves. 

I have dissented from the committee’s 
report. Attached to the committee's re- 
port will be found my dissenting views; 
they appear beginning on page 27. In 
those views I take the following position: 

CONSTRUCTION RESERVE FUNDS 

I do not join in the recommendation that 
the rail, air, and barge, and truck carriers, 
should be permitted to establish a construc- 
tion reserve fund to be exempt from income- 
tax assessments until such time, not to ex- 
ceed 5 years, when the fund is invested in 
the acquisition of capital equipment. I op- 
pose the adoption of this new method of 
deferred taxation in the isolated method pro- 
posed. If the establishment by business and 
industry of construction reserve funds, with 
the right to defer payment of income taxes 
until the time, not to exceed 5 years, such 
funds are invested in capital equipment, is 
economically sound, then the right ought to 
be made available, not only to the common 
carriers, consisting of the truckers, the rail- 
roads, the airlines, and the barge carriers, 
but also to all other types of business and 
industry. 


In addition, Mr. President, my view 
was that the problem ought not be ap- 
proached in an isolated way, but should 
be approached through a centralized at- 
tack, which could be done only through 
the standing Senate committee which 
has jurisdiction of this general subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the junior 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], 
and his associates on the subcommittee, 
on both the members of the majority 
and minority, for the job they have done. 

They have recognized a problem which 
is basic, namely, to keep the railroads 
running, not only in time of peace, but 
also as an absolute necessity in time of 
war or other great emergency. 
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New Hampshire is a small State which 
has one major railroad. There is other 
railroad service, but the State is served 
principally by only one railroad. Like 
all other railroads in the East, it is sick. 
It needs the financial help which the 
bill will provide. Without it, the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, to which I refer, 
may have major difficulties. 

It is true, of course, that the Nation’s 
railroads no longer have a monopoly in 
the transportation field. New Hamp- 
shire and all the rest of the New Eng- 
land States are fortunate to have truck 
and air transportation service also. But 
these services in themselves are not 
enough. For a great many years to 
come, the railroads will play an impor- 
tant part in the economic life of our 
Nation. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire know that the rec- 
ord shows that the representative of one 
of the railroads which operates in New 
Hampshire testified that it was necessary 
to keep its passenger trains running reg- 
ularly in order to provide service for 
students at holiday times when there is 
snowfall? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; I did not realize 
that there had been such testimony. 

Mr. BRICKER. The testimony was 
that the students use the railroads when 
there is snowfall; but when there is no 
snowfall, the students use the airlines or 
the highways. In other words, the testi- 
mony was that the railroads have to 
maintain the service, because when there 
is snow the students use the railroads. 
When it does not snow, they use the air- 
lines or the highways. So the railroads 
have to keep the trains running, because 
the Commission orders them to be kept 
running as a reserve against the time 
when there is snow and when the stu- 
dents are traveling during holidays. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
the committee has done an excellent job, 
one that had to be done to forestall the 
further deterioration of our Nation’s rail- 
roads, a problem which has been dis- 
cussed here today, and which most 
thoughtful people in the country under- 
stand. 

One of the biggest problems is com- 
muter service, which the railroads are 
unable to operate profitably. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has referred to that 
briefly. 

This is not condemning the railroads 
as a whole or the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road as one line. The Boston & Maine 
has a very energetic and able president, 
Mr. Patrick McGinnis, who has worked 
diligently to solve these problems. Ob- 
viously the solution is to be found, if in- 
deed there is a solution, outside of sub- 
sidies, which I would prefer not to see. 

Sections 3 and 4, which have been dis- 
cussed here, give me some concern. I 
have received information from the New 
Hampshire Public Utilities Commission, 
of which I served as a member for 5 years, 
that they are opposed to the inclusion of 
these sections, I have had a good deal 
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of correspondence on it both for and 
against. 

What bothers me is the compromise 
amendment which is being discussed as a 
result of the objection of the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia and the contributions 
of other Senators. One of the major 
problems is commuter service in the big 
cities. Of course, when we force the 
railroads to continue commuter service 
and give them the privilege of discontin- 
uing other services, it means that some 
of the small sections of the country will 
have to bear the burden, while the big 
cities will get the benefits. I am not 
sure I am for the compromise, by any 
means, although I think it is being 
worked on with the best of intentions. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
New Hampshire agrees with the Senator 
from Ohio, then, that commuter service 
is something that has to be worked out 
at the local level? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe that people 
and the cities served must help meet that 
problem. 

Mr. BRICKER. If the railroads are 
permitted to charge the shippers of the 
country so as to make up the loss of 
maintaining commuter service, the bene- 
fits will accrue only to those areas that 
get the benefit of commuter service. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think some way 
must be found to work out the commuter 
service problem. I do not think those 
who ship freight or who travel long dis- 
tances should be called upon to bear the 
burden. Neither do I think the railroads 
should or can be forced indefinitely to 
carry that loss. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of the approximately 
$700 million loss in passenger business 
last year, a great deal of it came from the 
commuter service. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iam not entirely con- 
vinced the pending legislation will put 
the railroad industry back on the track, 
but I know it will make a substantial 
contribution in that direction. I know a 
great many of our railroads are sick. I 
know they need assistance. I know it is 
for the good of this Nation that they be 
kept running, not only in peacetime, but 
in time of emergency or war, when they 
are absolutely essential. We cannot let 
them deteriorate to the point where the 
railroad service of the country will be 
no more. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to say, 
as a colleague of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire, that I 
am much interested in his comments. 
As a member, not of the subcommittee, 
but of the full Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I have followed 
this proposed legislation most carefully. 
I feel exactly as the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire feels about the needs of 
our State and the necessity for protect- 
ing, so far as we can, the needs of the 
rural sections with regard to mail serv- 
ice and general service. I have felt, and 
the feeling has been strengthened by 
advice from the professional staff of our 
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committee, that sections 3 and 4 in their 
original form as they came to the Sen- 
ate would not have had any serious effect 
upon our State. There is a natural ap- 
prehension on the part of the public 
utilities commission of our State, which 
I understand, and which I am taking 
into consideration, but which I think 
was not entirely warranted as to the pro- 
visions in the original form, I doubt if 
either of those sections seriously im- 
paired the authority of our State com- 
mission. 

I share with my senior colleague his 
apprehensions about the possibilities of 
a subsidy. I confess I am not sure ex- 
actly what it would do. I commend the 
Senator for raising this question. I 
think it should be considered most care- 
fully, because it would be unconscion- 
able to take away protection given our 
rural sections and regular service in fa- 
vor of commuter service, as the Senator 
has so well stated. 

I desire to associate myself with his 
expressions at this time, and shall fol- 
low with some care a further explana- 
tion of the proposed subsidy. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator. 

I agree with my colleague. His remarks 
give extension to my own thoughts in 
the matter. 
We in New Hampshire have an excel- 
lent publie utilities commission. Its 
members are able men and have done 
a good job. I think if all State com- 
missions were as efficient, there would 
not be so much trouble in the transpor- 
tation field. 

I want to be sure I know where we 
are going. I thought I knew where we 
were going, but with the compromise 
amendment before the Senate, I am not 
sure we will not eomplicate the situa- 
tion, rather than help it. 

I hope we may have consideration of 
the question by other members of the 
committee who had this matter under 
study. It seems to me the commuter 
question is one of the big problems, and 
if steps are taken to cure that problem, 
by its very nature a greater burden will 
be placed on the shorter lines, and lines 
serving rural sections. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I assume the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire is opposed to 
section 4 as it was reported by the com- 
mittee. Is that correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; but I wonder if 
we will not complicate it more by this 
compromise amendment, 

Mr. PASTORE. The reason why I 
asked the question is that I have a sense 
of apprehension as to how far we are 
actually going with relation to the dis- 
continuance of trains and stations and 
with relation to interstate and intra- 
state regulation. Preliminarily to ask- 
ing a question or two, inasmuch as the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
took occasion to mention Providence, 
R. I., and how the proposal would affect 
Rhode Island, I feel compelled to com- 
plete the record. I have in my hand a 
letter dated June 3, 1958. It is ad- 


dressed to me by Mr. Thomas A. Ken- 
nelly, administrator of public utilities 
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of the State of Rhode Island. The letter 
reads as follows: 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS REGULATION, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC UTILITY ADMINISTRATOR, 
Providence, R. I., June 3, 1958. 

Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, 
United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: There is presently 
pending before the honorable Senate of the 
United States, a bill, S. 3778, which, as you 
are aware, was drafted and introduced to 
provide a measure of relief to the railroad 
industry. I realize that you are familiar 
with the provisions of this bill and the rea- 
sons which prompted its introduction. I 
am taking this means, however, of respect- 
fully directing your attention to certain pro- 
visions of this bill contained in sections 3 
and 4 thereof which, if they became law, 
would have the effect of rescinding all State 
authority and regulation over intrastate 
railroad rates for both passenger and freight 
operations. In Meu thereof, this bill would 
empower the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with original jurisdiction over intra- 
state passenger service including train, ferry, 
station, depot, or other facilities notwith- 
standing the status or pendency of any liti- 
3 proceeding before any State commis- 

n. 

The members of this division who have 
dealt with railroad problems recognize the 
fact that the railroads of this Nation are 
presently facing a serious financial crisis; 
and this is particularly true in the case of 
the New Haven Railroad. I do not believe, 
however, that the present financial condition 
of the New Haven Railroad is due to any 
laxity of State regulation by the public 
utilities division of this State. In practically 
every instance this division has permitted 
the railroad to effect economies such as the 
discontinuation of trains, the raising of in- 
trastate rail passenger fares and freight tar- 
iffs, and the elimination of both passenger 
and freight stations where it is evident that 
the public did not require their continued 
use. It is my belief that the loss of pas- 
senger traffic to the New Haven Railroad is 
due primarily to the greater use of the pri- 
vate automobile, and to the construction 
of superhighways for the use of the private 
automobile; and it seems evident that the 
New Haven Railroad, together with all other 
railroads, have certain embedded operational 
costs which are underlying factors in the 
railroads not being able to reduce expenses. 

To my way of thinking, the provisions of 
sections 3 and 4 of S. 3778, which provide 
for placing all regulation in the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
wresting it away from State regulatory au- 
thority, will not increase the railroads’ reve- 
nue nor will it tend to decrease the rail- 
roads’ expenses, 

Accordingly, as the head of the State di- 
vision that is charged with regulation of 
the railroad within this State, I feel that it 
is my obligation to bring these facts to your 
attention for your careful consideration in 
order that the rights of States to regulate 
the intrastate phases of railroad activity will 
not be sacrificed needlessly under the guise 
of strengthening the railroad industry. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS A. KENNELLY, 
Administrator, 


I should like to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brivces], and I also ask for 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. As 
I understand the present law, without 
regard to the bill reported, and without 
regard to the amendment offered by the 
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distinguished Senator from Georgia, at 
the present time a complete abandon- 
ment of any interstate railroad can be 
effected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. However, if there is on 
that same line a discontinuance of one 
train, 2 trains, or a half dozen trains— 
or of all the trains—with the exception 
of 1 train there is a jurisdiction which 
today lies within the State authority. 

Under the bill as reported by the 
committee with respect to intrastate and 
interstate authority, if the intrastate 
operation is connected in any way or 
fashion with the interstate operation 
all the jurisdiction would be preempted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Under the amendment proposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, insofar as a completely and 
exclusively intrastate operation is con- 
cerned the jurisdiction would remain 
with the State authority. 

rsi SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PASTORE. Insofar as the inter- 
state operation in any shape or form 
is concerned, all of the authority on the 
discontinuance of the line or the discon- 
tinuance of even one train would pass 
from the State authority to the Federal 
authority. Am I correct in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. The justification for 
this, on the part of the able Senator, is 
the fact that the railroads have suf- 
fered such a tremendous loss over past 
years, and unless we give them author- 
ity to discontinue schedules there will 
have to be more subsidies on the part 
of the Federal Government? 

Mr. SMATHERS, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Or complete aban- 
donments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Or complete aban- 
donments of railroads? 

Mr. SMATHERS, Or complete aban- 
donments. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I raise a question 
for the distinguished Senator, because 
it occurs to me that the Boston to Provi- 
dence line is a lessor line, and the New 
Haven Railroad is a lessee line. The 
New Haven travels from Boston to Prov- 
idence and Providence to Boston. That 
is pretty much an interstate line in a 
sense, the Boston to Providence line. 

Suppose the New Haven Railroad 
should say, “It it uneconomical for us to 
use the line from Boston to Providence, 
We can go another way. This operation 
is uneconomic.” Would the bill give the 
full jurisdiction to the ICC for a discon- 
tinuance of perhaps a half dozen trains, 
or one train? 

I think it is clear in the record that 
the ICC has the jurisdiction with respect 
to the right to abandon. That is the 
reason I raise this question. I do not 
know much about eastern railroads, ex- 
cept that I serve on an ad hoe subcom- 
mittee looking into the Boston, Provi- 
dence, New Haven situation. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
make an observation, and may I again 
ask the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. With relation to the 
Boston to Providence line, I understand 
the law today to be that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could discon- 
tinue the line completely if it found the 
line to be an unprofitable operation. 
However, if there were a question of dis- 
continuing 1, 2, or a half-dozen trains, 
the jurisdiction would be in both public 
utilities commissioners of the State of 
Massachusetts and the State of Rhode 
Island; is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the bill change 
the existing jurisdiction in any way? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. The discon- 
tinuance of a train would become a Fed- 
eral jurisdictional matter, rather than a 
matter for the public utilities adminis- 
trators of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

4 SMATHERS. On interstate mat- 

Ts. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, to 
briefly finish my remarks, I do not be- 
lieve any Senator present in the Cham- 
ber or any thoughtful person in the 
country wants to see the railroads of this 
Nation forced into bankruptcy. If the 
bill can—and there is considerable evi- 
dence to show it can—provide an im- 
petus toward a healthier climate for our 
Nation’s railroads, it should be adopted. 
I again congratulate the committee for 
forthrightness in bringing the bill for- 
ward, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
of us appreciate the great value of our 
railroads to the Nation, both in peace- 
time and in wartime. 

I think the evidence is fairly well es- 
tablished that a great many railroads are 
in bad condition and need some assist- 
ance. The causes for that situation, the 
background, and the determination of 
whose fault it was is not a matter of 
controversy or interest now. I feel that 
most citizens want to have the rail- 
roads treated fairly, as Ido. Most cit- 
izens want to be of some assistance to 
ba railroads in enabling them to sur- 

ve. 

I am not a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
but I have taken the opportunity to 
study the bill and the report, and, of 
course, I have received a great deal of 
correspondence concerning the matter. 
Generally, I think the committee has 
done a very good job in carefully pre- 
paring a bill which will be of assistance 
to the railroads which need help and 
which, at the same time, will protect the 
public interest. 

Many of these provisions should have 
been adopted. They are fair provisions, 
even if some of the railroads were not in 
a sick condition. Some of the provisions 
are justified under the special circum- 
stances, to enable the railroads to get 
back on their feet. 
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My staff and I have prepared a brief 
analysis of the various sections of the 
bill, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON S. 3778, To AMEND THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT REGARDING 
INTERSTATE CARRIERS—SECTION-BY-SECTION 
ANALYSIS 
Section 3: This section concerns the au- 

thority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over intrastate rates, In the Interstate 
Commerce Act the ICC, when it finds that 
rates, charges, or classifications charged in 
intrastate traffic cause undue, unjust, or un- 
reasonable discrimination against interstate 
or foreign commerce, shall prescribe rates, 
charges, and classifications which will remove 
the discrimination. The committee report 
asserts that the attempts to revise these rates 
by the ICC have been hesitant and have occa- 
sioned much delay. Ordinarily the ICC has 
not taken action until the State regulatory 
commission has completed action on intra- 
state rates. 

This amendment directs the Commission, 
upon the filing of a petition by a carrier, to 
institute an investigation into intrastate 
rates, etc., whether or not the State commis- 
sion has studied the matter or has action 
pending before it, and give special expe- 
dition to the hearing and decision therein, 

This provision would also add the words 
“undue burden” to the grounds upon which 
the ICC may make adjustments in intrastate 
rates. The ICC would thus be able to adjust 
intrastate rates when they create an undue, 
unreasonable, or unjust discrimination 
against, or undue burden on, interstate 
commerce. The committee feels this is nec- 
essary to more clearly define the grounds for 
making adjustments, since it is oftentimes 
impossible under present cicumstances to 
make a showing on which rate adjustments 
can be justified. It is difficult to see how this 
addition defines the grounds more clearly; 
it appears only to expand the discretion of 
the ICC. 

This provision also allows the ICC to make 
a determination of what constitutes an un- 
due, unreasonable, or unjust discrimination 
against, or undue burden on, interstate com- 
merce without considering the totality of 
operations of the carrier within the State. 
This would allow the ICC to make adjust- 
ment of rates without referring to the rela- 
tion of the rate in question to the carrier’s 
entire State operations. It would eliminate 
the possibility that a rate could be adjusted 
only if the carrier's intrastate rate structure 
as a whole imposed a burden on interstate 
commerce. 

Section 3: Also provides that in any pro- 
ceeding before the ICC in which the carriers 
are seeking a general adjustment in rates, 
the carriers may petition for authority to 
make comparable adjustments in intrastate 
rates. If the ICC finds that a general adjust- 
ment in interstate rates without a compara- 
ble adjustment in intrastate rates would cre- 
ate a circumstance of advantage, preference, 
or discrimination or burden on interstate 
commerce, it may make a comparable adjust- 
ment in intrastate rates; these adjustments 
will be observed, any State laws or orders to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Section 4: This provision relates to dis- 
continuance of service. It provides that a 
carrier, after notifying the Commission, the 
governor of the State and posting other 
notices to public at least 30 days in advance, 
may discontinue service to an area, The 
carrier can discontinue operations unless 
the ICC issues an order to the contrary, 
the laws or orders of the State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The ICC can pro- 
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hibit such discontinuance upon beginning 
an investigation for 4 months and may re- 
quire the continuation of such service if 
necessary for public convenience and neces- 
sity. State laws or orders remain in effect 
unless the carriers file with the ICC. The 
committee feels that the State commissions 
have been too slow and too unwilling to 
eliminate costly and unnecessary service, 
and therefore feels that the jurisdiction 
should be given to the ICC when discontinu- 
ance is applied for in that agency. 

Section 5: This is the ratemaking amend- 
ment which provides that in proceedings in- 
volving competition between different modes 
of transportation subject to the ICC, the 
Commission shall consider the facts and 
circumstances attending the movement of 
the traffic by the carriers to which the 
rates are applicable when determining 
whether a rate is lower than a reasonable 
minimum rate Rates of a carrier shall not 
be held up to a particular level to protect 
the traffic of any other mode of transporta- 
tion, giving due consideration to the ob- 
jectives of the national transportation policy 
in this act. 

This is a highly controversial provision 
and represents a compromise which the 
truckers, at least, are willing to support, 
The railroads apparently desired a restric- 
tion on the authority of the ICC in this field. 
The committee did not accept this view 
which was opposed by all the competing 
modes of transportation. The committee felt 
that each mode of transportation should be 
given opportunity to set rates which reflect 
the inherent advantages of each, but that 
the ICC should retain the power to prevent 
unfair destructive practices. This provision, 
in effect, would admonish the ICC to allow 
rate setting which would encourage compe- 
tition between different modes of transpor- 
tation, but would prohibit practices which 
would be destructive and unfair. The com- 
mittee notes that under this amendment, 
the principal, although not the exclusive 
emphasis in ratemaking proceedings be- 
tween different types of transportation 
would be on the conditions surrounding 
the movement of the traffic by the mode to 
which the rate applies, thus stressing the 
inherent advantage of each mode. 

This amendment is revised from the orig- 
inal Smathers proposal which stated only 
that the ICC “shall consider the facts and 
circumstances attending the movement of 
the traffic by railroad and not by such other 
mode.” 

Section 6: Provides assistance to the rail- 
roads in obtaining funds to finance or re- 
finance the acquisition or construction of 
equipment or betterments, in obtaining 
funds for operating expenses, working cap- 
ital, and interest on existing obligations. 
The United States would guarantee loans by 
private commercial institutions up to $700 
million including unpaid interest. The ICC 
would administer the program, the condi- 
tions for participation being that the rail- 
road could not obtain other financing with- 
out the guaranty; prospective earnings of 
the railroad are such that there is a reason- 
able expectation of repayment; and the ap- 
plicant carrier is not in need of reorganiza- 
tion of its capital structure. Only $150 mil- 
lion could be used to guarantee loans for 
operating expenses and interest on obliga- 
tions. Terms for loans cannot exceed 15 
years; no dividends may be paid during the 
life of the loans; the ICC shall prescribe the 
security; the authority to guarantee loans 
would expire December 31, 1960, 

The committee considers these loans a 
palliative to meet the short-range emergent 
fiscal problems of a few of the major rail- 
roads and will be helpful only if taken in 
conjunction with other long-range construc- 
tive programs. It feels this step must be 
taken to stave off bankruptcy of several of 
these roads, 
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Senator Lausch objected to the use of 
money for paying interest on debt or for 
operating expenses, asserting that this would 
be an unjustified boon to the bondholders 
and a bad precedent. 

Section 7: Provides for the creation of a 
construction reserve fund on which taxes are 
deferred. The purpose of the reserve fund 
is to encourage the replacement of physical 
facilities and for modernization of railroad 
plant. In computing Federal income tax, a 
deduction would be allowed equal to the 
amount in the fund but not to exceed in 
any 1 year the amount allowed for depre- 
ciation by the ICC. Funds could be used 
only for acquisition of equipment or reduc- 
tion of debt for equipment obtained after 
passage of the act. These funds would have 
to be used im 5 years and any funds plus 
interest not so used would be subjected to 
taxation as of the date of deposit in the 
fund. The committee asserts that this pro- 
vision is necessary to assist the railroads to 
maintain o efficiency. Taxes will 
be deferred, not forgiven, until the funds are 
invested in physical plant. 

Senator Lausch maintained that this 
privilege should not be extended to an iso- 
lated industry, such as the regulated car- 
riers. If the proposal has merit, he sug- 
gested, then all business and industry should 
be given similar opportunity. 

Section 8: This amendment restricts the 
exemption for motor transportation of agri- 
cultural products by providing that such ex- 
emption shall not apply to frozen fruits, fro- 
zen berries, or frozen vegetables. The com- 
mittee states that the original exemption 
contained in the Interstate Commerce Act 
was intended to aid farmers by relieving 
them of some of the burdens of regulation 
and to facilitate movement of agricultural 
products. This exemption has been extend- 
ed to commodities having undergone vary- 
mg degrees of processing and to transporta- 
tion of them in ordinary commerce. This 
has had a serious impact on the regulated 
carriers, and the committee is not convinced 
that the exemption is helping the farmers, 
either. This is a first step in reversing the 
trend toward further exemptions. Motor 
carriers brought under regulation by this 
amendment would be entitled to a permit 
allowing them to continue, under regulation, 
hauling the same commodities within the 
same areas or between the same points. 

Section 9: This amendment would prohib- 
it any person in commercial enterprise from 
transporting property by motor vehicle un- 
tess such transportation is incidental to and 
im furtherance of, a primary business enter- 
prise. 

This amendment is designed to prevent 
the use of private, unregulated motor car- 
viers in commercial transportation. These 
practices usually involve such devices as a 
private carrier purchasing commodities and 
then selling them at the other end of the 
Hne, when in fact the carrier is actually only 
transporting the goods similar to a common 
carrier; or a private carrier transports its 
own goods to market and then purchases 
commodities for the return trip in order to 
avoid an empty haul. These practices, 
which have been growing, are detrimental 
to the carriers and should be pro- 
hibited, m the committee’s opinion. These 
private carriers also evade the transporta- 
tion tax in this way. 

Other recommendations beyond the scope 
of the committee’s jurisdiction and not in 
the bill: (1) Repeal of the transportation 
excise taxes; (2) 20-year depreciation for 
railroad property; (3) revamping mail trans- 
portation legislation; (4) general study of 
transportation policy by the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 


have some questions to ask the Senator 
from Florida with respect to two sec- 
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tions of the bill which give me some 
concern. 

What is the latest provision with ref- 
erence to the part which State com- 
missions will play in connection with 
the discontinuance of service? I ask 
this question because I feel that people 
in local communities have become ac- 
eustomed to going to their State com- 
missions in connection with questions 
relating to railroad service. I am 
speaking now more about service rather 
than rates. 

We hear a great deal of talk about 
decentralizing operations, on a States 
rights basis. I think it is important 
that local people have available to them 
some forum before which they can pre- 
sent the pros and cons with reference 
to proposed discontinuance of service 
which affects them. I understand that 
an amendment to section 4 has been 
informally accepted. I should like to 
know the present interpretation of sec- 
tion 4, in the light of the amendment. 
which has been accepted. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Tennessee that we 
have endeavored to meet the concern 
which he has so well expressed by an 
amendment to the amendment orig- 
inally offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. His amendment would have 
stricken the entire section 4. 

I understand that since that time the 
Senator from Georgia has considered 
the acceptance of an amendment to his 
amendment, which would leave State 
public utilities commissions completely 
in control of intrastate trains, trains 
which originate within the borders of a 
State and whose destination is within 
the borders of the State. The public 
utilities commission would control such 
trains, with respect to discontinuance, 
and so forth, and also the facilities, in- 
cluding the terminals and the depots 
which serve such intrastate trains. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That question 
would still be under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the State utilities commis- 
sion; is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am no expert in 
this field, but the Senator from Florida 
has suggested language to change the 
original committee language so as to 
reserve jurisdiction in the State public 
utilities commission over all purely in- 
trastate trains. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I will go further 
and say that if it should develop that 
the language does not accomplish that 
purpose, in the light of the statements 
which have been made, we shall en- 
deavor to modify it so as to make the 
purpose clear. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope I did not say 
anything that could be interpreted as 
questioning the good faith of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator 
knows that frequently we try to draft 
language which expresses our thoughts, 
and later it is interpreted in some other 
way. However, I think we have made 
the intention clear. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad that an 
effort is being made to reach a satisfac- 
tory compromise. I feel that that 
would be an improvement. Particu- 
larly in connection with the matter of 
service, so far as intrastate operations 
are concerned, I think it is an impor- 
tant principle that the local people 
should have some local agency before 
which they can go to present their 
position. 

I should like to have the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Florida, answer another ques- 
tion. This question relates to interstate 
operations, discontinuances, and rates 
which come within the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is the policy of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and is the right of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to send hearing examiners into the 
various communities to enable local 
people to present their position in their 
own States, without having to come to 
Washington. Is that correct? 

Mr, SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. That is done frequently. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission itself have 
jurisdiction to divide into hearings 
groups, to go into the States and hold 
hearings on these particular matters? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I assume it would 
be contemplated that probably there 
would have to be more examiners, and 
probably the Commission itself would 
have to hold hearings in the various 
States to a greater extent than it has 
done in the past. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

There is one further provision in the 
bill with respect to which I had some 
doubts. It relates to section 5, the rate- 
making provision. I think the pro- 
vision has been improved by the lan- 
guage now contained in the bill. I am 
sure we all feel that every form of trans- 
portation has certain advantages. All 
forms of transportation are entitled to 
be protected in the economies which 
they can effect. There are certain bene- 
fits in water transportation, truck trans- 
portation, rail transportation, and air 
transportation. We wish to try to be 
fair to each one of them, so that they 
can all compete fairly in the public in- 
terest. 

My question with relation to section 
5 is this: A barge line competes with 
a railroad in all of its services; but a 
railroad may compete with a barge line 
only with respect to a very small part of 
the railroad service. 

As I understand section 5, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may allow a 
railroad to make a rate to compete with 
a barge line, with respect to that part 
of the system where it does compete with 
barge lines, on the basis of its out-of- 
pocket expense, without considering its 
overhead. The overhead may be made 
up in that part of its operations with re- 
spect to which it does not compete with 
the barge line. 
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Is that situation still possible under 
section 5, or does the language giving 
due consideration to the objectives of the 
national transportation policy declared 
in this act require the railroad to take 
into consideration a part of its overhead 
in making its rate to compete with the 
barge line? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that, first, the 
rate section was one with which we 
wrestled probably longer than any other. 
The water carriers were very much op- 
posed to the original language. With 
respect to the language we now have in 
the bill, so far as I know they have ex- 
pressed neither public nor private objec- 
tion to it. I conclude, therefore, that 
they feel that they are adequately pro- 
tected. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
they are adequately protected. The tes- 
timony before our subcommittee was that 
they were properly protected, in the light 
of the fact that in part III of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which has to do 
specifically only with water carriers, we 
find this language: 

Differences in the classifications, rates, 
fares, charges, rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices of a water carrier, in respect of water 
transportation, from those in effect by a 
rail carrier, with respect to rail transporta- 
tion, shall not be deemed to constitute un- 
just discrimination, prejudice, or disadvan- 
tage, or an unfair or destructive competitive 
practice, within the meaning of any pro- 
vision of this act. 


In other words, they can set their own 
rates, irrespective of the effect upon 
other modes of transportation. By the 
present language we would permit the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove of rates of a given mode of trans- 
portation, irrespective of the direct rela- 
tionship it may have to another mode of 
transportation, so long as such rates do 
not result in unfair competitive prac- 
tices. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We know that in 
the past some efforts were made by some 
carriers to reduce their rates on a part 
of a system where they were competing 
with a water carrier, with the point in 
mind of almost eliminating the compe- 
tition of the water carrier. It was al- 
leged that that might be done in order 
to get the water carrier out of business, 
and then to raise rates later, and also 
making up the losses on some other parts 
of the system. I am sure that that is 
not being contemplated under the lan- 
guage of the provision we have been dis- 
cussing, or that that is the intention 
of the language. 

However, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. We know that each 
form of transportation should have op- 
portunity to make rates reflecting the 
different inherent advantages each has 
to offer, so that in every case the pub- 
lic may exercise its choice, cost, and 
service considered, in the light of the 
particular transportation task to be per- 
formed. 

Is it the intention of the subcommittee 
that nothing should interfere with the 
public’s realizing the beneficial or lower 
cost of each form of transportation that 
is offered? 
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Mr.SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We do not expect anything to in- 
terfere with it. We say in our report 
that emphasis is placed on the fact that 
each mode of transportation has an in- 
herent advantage over other modes of 
transportation. Water carriers, for ex- 
ample, have a certain inherent advan- 
tage over any other type of carrier. It 
is, that a water carrier can carry cargo 
cheaper in bulk than almost any other 
type of transportation. 

We want the public to be the benefi- 
ciary of each mode of transportation, 
and we ask the ICC to recognize the in- 
herent advantages of the various modes 
of transportation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The report of Sena- 
tor Wheeler, who was chairman of the 
committee which wrote the report in 
1940, setting forth the principle that 
each mode of transportation shall enjoy 
fully its inherent advantages, pointed 
out that the water carriers at that time 
were specifically interested in not being 
deprived of using to the fullest their 
advantage in being able to carry cargo 
at low rates. It was on the basis of the 
arguments made by the water carriers 
that the declaration of policy was made 
that all modes of transportation shall 
be protected, to make certain that the 
public will enjoy the inherent advantages 
of each. 

I must say to the Senator from Florida 
and to the Senator from Tennessee that 
it was the purpose of the subcommittee 
to carry into effect, through the language 
used, the identical thoughts expressed by 
the Senator from Tennessee, that each 
mode of transportation is to be insured 
the fullest enjoyment of its inherent ad- 
vantages in transporting passengers and 
cargo, to the end that the public shall 
be served. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy to 
have that statement by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, who has given this 
matter such great and full study. I 
know it has been on the basis of his 
statement and that of the chairman of 
the subcommittee that the water carriers 
have not, as I understand, raised any ob- 
jection to section 5 as it is now written. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. The 
arguments which were advanced against 
the definite redeclaration of the policy 
of the 1940 act were presented primarily 
by the truckers; that is, they wanted the 
purposes and the objectives which were 
originally intended to protect the in- 
herent advantages to be diluted. How- 
ever, the language used, although it may 
not seem clear, is definitely intended to 
redeclare this policy of the 1940 act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So that the Na- 
tional Transportation Act and the poli- 
cies with reference to the inherent ad- 
vantages of each form of transporta- 
tion—and in order that they may not be 
impaired—are fully sustained in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is my belief, 
that the letter of the bill sustains that 
purpose, and it definitely has been the 
intention of the subcommittee, and of 
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the entire committee, I believe, to sus- 
tain that objective. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Florida. 
Some people have expressed the belief 
that under the provisions of section 5 it 
would be possible for one type of carrier 
to lower its rate to such an extent that 
another carrier would not be able to 
compete fairly on the basis of charging 
the overhead to that other carrier. 
There is nothing in the provision con- 
tained in section 5, is there, which would 
enable one carrier to take undue advant- 
age of another carrier, beyond the gen- 
eral policy set forth in the National 
Transportation Act? 

Mr. SMATHERS, No. 
is no. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. The Senator from 
Florida and his colleagues on the sub- 
committee deserve a great deal of credit 
for the careful consideration they have 
given the pending bill. I must say it is 
difficult to understand what will happen 
with reference to some sections of the 
bill, and I believe it will place a very 
heavy burden on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make sure that 
no form of transportation is being un- 
fairly or unjustly discriminated against 
by virtue of the provisions of the bill. 

I am encouraged in my support of the 
general principles of the bill by an edi- 
torial published in a newspaper on 
which I always rely to take a thoughtful 
and sound position on matters of public 
interest. I refer to the Chattanooga 
Times. In an editorial published a few 
days ago, the Chattanooga Times dis- 
cussed the various provisions of the bill, 
and it comes to the conclusion that it is 
in the public interest. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RAILROAD HELP A Must 


The evident prospect that the Senate will 
follow the House’s lead and refuse to repeal 
the wartime transportation excise taxes on 
freight and passengers increases the urgency 
of the so-called Smathers bill to help the 
railroads, 

That such help is needed is overwhelm- 
ingly conceded. The complexities are great. 
But Senator Smaruers, of Florida, put the 
problem clearly when he said: 

“Times have changed. The public prefers 
to ride bumper-to-bumper in its own auto- 
mobiles, and when it doesn't have the time 
for traffic snarls it rushes to the faster, sub- 
sidy-assured airlines. Shippers like the 
flexibility of trucks rolling over tax-sup- 
ported highways. And at the same time the 
Government insists on the railroads belng 
regulated as the monopoly that they were 
before the advent of the Model-T Ford.” 

Not only are the Nation’s railroads no 
longer @ monopoly. Their situation is that 
total net working capital has declined from 
$1.6 billion in 1945 to $396 million at the 
first of this year. Last year income shrunk 
an estimated 19 percent from 1956. Passen- 
ger traffic continues its decline. Several 
eastern roads face bankruptcy unless reme- 
dies are found for commuter and other prob- 
lems. Admitted featherbedding practices 
by some unions have added to costs. 

Among other provisions, the Smathers 
bill, which may come up for Senate action 
next week, proposes to free the railroads 
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from some of the severe and outdated re- 
strictions imposed upon them. Guaranteed 
loans would be made available on a basis 
similar to that for other modes of trans- 
port. Depreciation allowances would be 
strengthened. 

An important, though politically sensitive, 
provision is for added authority to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in matters gov- 
erning intrastate service as they affect, di- 
rectly and indirectly, interstate commerce. 

If a railroad wants to abandon a consist- 
ently unprofitable operation within a State, 
for example, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has 
said: “It is unfortunate that the State com- 
missions are the ones to decide. They are 
most vulnerable to local pressures. It would, 
we believe, be an improvement if jurisdiction 
over all applications to discontinue service 
were vested in the ICO, as has been proposed 
in the subcommittee hearings.” 

The issue here is a difficult one. Improve- 
ment in the procedures of the State com- 
missions, with close understanding of the 
railroads’ real problems, would be an ideal 
solution. If the ICC would use some of the 
powers it already has, the proposal would be 
less significant. 

There is some valid public belief that the 
railroads have not adequately explained their 
obvious indifference to passenger traffic in 
some instances. On the other hand, Federal 
curbs often tie their hands. 

The Smathers bill should receive general 
approval as the most feasible means at pres- 
ent of relieving the plight of the railroads, 
Even more broadly, the whole scope of mod- 
ern competitive transportation, vital to the 
Nation, needs to be studied in detail with 
the railroad situation in mind. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
realize that the Members of the Senate 
are ready to vote on the proposed legis- 
lation, and I shall not take more than a 
minute or two to express my views. 

The Senator from Florida and his col- 
leagues on the subcommittee have ren- 
dered a national service in bringing forth 
the pending bill. I come from a State in 
which there are many railroad employees 
and many miles of main-line and branch- 
line railroads. I realize the concern of 
not only the employees of the railroads 
and of the management of those rail- 
roads, but also of the communities which 
the railroads serve. 

Our State has been particularly hard 
hit in the past 4 or 5 years by the 
recession in the lumber industry. The 
recession, in turn, has been accentuated 
by the economic adversity suffered by 
the railroads. The railroads have had 
their revenues reduced by the fact that 
lumber, which is the principal tonnage 
emanating in our State, has been very 
sharply curtailed by the throttling of 
new housing construction, on which the 
lumber industry is so dependent. 

Therefore, for all those reasons, and 
many others, I believe the Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation, headed by 
the able Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], deserves a great deal of credit 
for bringing forth a program which 
promises to offer relief to the railroad 
industry and to the whole transportation 
system in general—although some of us 
may disagree with certain details of the 
program. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, who 
deserves so much credit and approbation 
for the proposed legislation which is now 
before the Senate. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I am deeply grate- 
ful to the junior Senator from Oregon 
for his characteristic generosity, but it 
is undeserved. We have a wonderful 
committee, which has faithfully and 
loyally worked on the bill: The Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], 
and the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
LauscHe]. The bill represents the best 
efforts of all of us. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Florida is unduly modest as to his own 
role, however. 

I feel quite certain that the bill will 
pass the Senate very shortly, perhaps 
this afternoon. I trust that its passage 
will not in any way diminish the efforts 
of the Senator from Florida and his col- 
leagues on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to try to bring 
about the elimination of the 3-percent 
Federal tax on freight shipments, and 
the 10-percent Federal tax on travel 
which, in my opinion, and I am certain 
in the opinion of the Senator from Flor- 
ida, have so greatly and devastatingly 
contributed to the plight in which the 
railroads find themselves. 

The other day the Senator from Flor- 
ida delivered one of the finest speeches 
ever made in the Senate on this issue. 
I simply want to have reassurance from 
him that he will continue his efforts with 
respect to the elimination of the freight 
and travel tax. 

Mr, SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Oregon can be absolutely certain that 
we shall vigorously continue our efforts 
in that direction. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for that reassurance, 
which is so comforting. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I cannot answer in the same 
tone. In my dissenting views, I recom- 
mended to the Committee on Finance 
the elimination of the 3 percent excise 
tax on freight shipments, but against 
the elimination of the 10 percent excise 
tax on passenger travel. I did so on the 
basis that the testimony showed that 
freight shipments were being diverted to 
private carriers. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And to carriers 
in Canada. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In order to avoid the 
payment of the 3 percent excise tax. But 
nothing in the testimony showed that 
there was any loss of passenger revenue 
because of the 10 percent excise tax. So 
I agreed to recommend the elimination 
of the 3 percent freight tax, but not the 
10 percent passenger travel tax. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am grateful 
that the Senator from Ohio has joined 
in the recommendation to eliminate the 
3 percent tax on freight. So far as the 
Pacific Northwest is concerned—that is 
the region from which I come—it is the 
freight tax which is the most onerous. 
We are farther from our major markets 
than is any other part of the United 
States. Therefore, not only does the 
freight tax hurt the railroads, but it 
damages every single industry in the 
Northwest which has to ship its products 
so far to find markets. 

It is my hope that in time we can pass 
a bill to eliminate the travel tax, as well. 
But I am grateful to the Senator from 
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Ohio for the position he has taken con- 
cerning the elimination of the 3 percent 
tax on freight. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not join in the 
recommendation to eliminate the tax on 
travel because I was concerned with the 
general fiscal problem confronting the 
Committee on Finance, headed by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and 
confronting the administration, as well. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If at this session 
we can legislate to eliminate the Federal 
tax of 3 percent on freight, which is so 
bad for the State of the Senator from 
New Mexico, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and the other Senators from the 
Western States, I for one, will consider it 
to be a major advancement for all the in- 
dustries located west of the Continental 
Divide. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, although 
I am not a member of the subcommittee 
which held hearings on the bill, I am a 
member of the full Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The full 
committee held additional hearings on 
the bill. 

I wish to comment on the colloquy 
which took place a few minutes ago 
among the Senator from Tennessee, the 
Senator from Florida, and the Senator 
from Ohio, concerning the inherent ad- 
vantages of having a national transpor- 
tation policy written into the law. I 
believe it was on my suggestion that the 
full committee included in the bill lan- 
guage to correspond with the objectives 
of a national transportation policy. 
Under that policy, every mode of trans- 
portation is included. 

Representatives of each mode of trans- 
portation testified before the committee 
that they would be perfectly happy to 
have their rate sections considered ac- 
cording to the national transportation 
policy. So in determining a rate, 
whether it be the rate for trucks, barge 
lines, or railroads, we stated that it had 
to be consistent with the national trans- 
portation policy. 

The hearings on the so-called railroad 
problem held during this session of the 
Congress were lengthy and exhaustive in 
nature. From the statements and the 
testimony of those who appeared during 
the course of the hearings it is quite evi- 
dent that the situation of the railroads is 
critical, indeed. Moreover, the most re- 
cent available data show that further 
deterioration of a serious nature is con- 
tinuing right up to the present. How ex- 
tremely vulnerable the railroads are to 
downturns in general economic activity, 
such as that recently experienced, is 
clearly indicated, for example, by recent 
and current data on carloading, employ- 
ment, and earnings. 

The conditions which one may observe 
in the railroad industry are urgent sig- 
nals of real distress. They merit the most 
serious concern and obviously require 
immediate remedial steps. This is par- 
ticularly evident when it is recognized, as 
it must be, that the present precarious 
situation of the railroads has not result- 
ed only from the general economic down- 
turn we have seen in past months. It is 
not to be expected that general economic 
recovery alone will suffice to relieve the 
basic problems which beset the railroad 
industry and other common carriers as 
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well. The deterioration of the railroad 
situation and the transportation situa- 
tion in general has not actually been so 
sudden as might appear from develop- 
ments occurring during the past months 
of economic recession. The difficulties 
have been persistent and they are deep- 
seated; consequently, their circumstances 
must be taken into account in determin- 
ing appropriate remedial measures. 

All of this has serious implications ex- 
tending far beyond mere concern for the 
future of the railroads as such. The 
railroads are a part of the great trans- 
portation industry. They are essential 
to the Nation’s commerce and are vital 
to the defense of our country. They are, 
in a word, indispensable. 

Thus it is of the utmost public in- 
terest that all modes of transportation 
be preserved and maintained in full 
vigor as efficient, economical, progres- 
sive, and financially sound instrumen- 
talities of transportation. To permit 
their weakening and decline is to court 
disaster and the sheerest folly. The 
gravity of the present situation of the 
railroads makes it imperative that they 
be given relief from at least some of the 
pressures and restrictions to which they 
are subject; for precarious and threat- 
ening as the present situation is, the fu- 
ture holds little promise of improvement 
unless constructive action is taken to en- 
able them better to help themselves, 
Should they be allowed to deteriorate to 
the point where they could no longer 
adequately and efficiently perform their 
indispensable task under private owner- 
ship and management there could be 
only one result: Government ownership 
and operation. That, of course, is un- 
Seale so long as any alternative re- 


I and my colleagues on the committee 
believe that positive legislative action by 
the Congress is necessary in order to 
stave off an intolerable worsening of the 
railroad situation. In order to afford 
an opportunity for improvement in that 
Situation, we have carefully considered 
@ number of suggestions advanced dur- 
ing the hearings for dealing with certain 
aspects of the railroads’ problems. 
While neither I nor my other colleagues 
are prepared at this time to endorse all, 
by any means, or even most, of the sug- 
gestions for remedial legislation re- 
ceived, the failure to include in S. 3778 
any suggestion or proposal advanced 
should not be taken as a rejection by 
me or my colleagues of that suggestion 
or proposal. I believe, with my col- 
leagues, that there should be action by 
Congress at once to provide at least a 
limited measure of relief, and that cer- 
tain of the more readily apparent in- 
equities and burdens may be alleviated 
in appreciable degree by means which 
are clearly constructive and which would 
effectively benefit the railroads—and to 
a substantial extent other common car- 
riers as well—without having any un- 
duly adverse effect on competing forms 
of transportation or the economy and 
without jeopardizing in any way the in- 
terests of shippers or the public gen- 
erally. 

Let me say that the pending bill, S. 
3778, does not represent an effort at 
wholesale or comprehensive overhaul of 
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our transportation policies. I recognize 
that, in a sense, this is only a patchwork 
approach, designed to deal in an incom- 
plete and piecemeal fashion with merely 
a few individual facets of the overall 
transportation situation which urgently 
demand immediate action and which 
are susceptible of it. 

Let us not delude ourselves that the 
limited measures recommended at this 
time will by any means be a panacea for 
the many troubles which beset the rail- 
roads and other common carriers. No 
panacea is intended. Many areas of 
trouble which quite obviously require 
corrective action will remain for the 
present untouched, for further consider- 
ation and later cure. In certain other 
areas additional study is needed before 
it can be determined whether there is or 
is not justification for the enactment of 
remedial legislation. 

The urgencies of the situation justify 
immediate action, even though it be lim- 
ited and incomplete. It is the purpose 
of the bill, in the interest of immediate 
action, to provide only a bare minimum 
of simple and easily understood partial 
remedies which are directed to readily 
apparent ills and which are, or should 
be, noncontroversial. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morron in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I concur in much, if 
not all, of what the Senator has said. 
In my opinion this proposed legislation 
is a must.“ It is in the interest of every 
American citizen that the transportation 
companies continue as _ taxpaying, 
private-enterprise operations. 

Perhaps the bill is not all it should be, 
and I would not vouch for the correct- 
ness of every detail of it; but in the main 
I think the bill should be enacted, and I 
am supporting it. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska, 

I think a high degree of statesmanship 
has been demonstrated by the leaders of 
all modes of transportation—the rail- 
roads, the bus and truck lines, and the 
airlines—in arriving at a bill which we 
can support. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as I 
understand the present parliamentary 
situation, the pending question is on 
agreeing to my amendment to strike out 
all of section 4 of the bill. 

Objections have been made to the 
amendments in the nature of perfecting 
amendments to the text of the committee 
print of section 4. If those perfecting 
amendments are agreed to, even though 
they are not all that I would desire, I 
shall withdraw my original amendment 
by way of a perfecting amendment, if I 
am permitted to do so by the Senate. 

So I ask whether the pending question 
is on agreeing to the amendment to strike 
the entire section from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; the pending question is on 
agreeing to the amendment to strike out 
section 4 of the bill. 

A substitute has been discussed, but it 
has not been offered. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Perfecting amend- 
ments to the original text would have 
priority over the amendment to strike 
out, would they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
another amendment, which I have dis- 
cussed with the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Ohio. The amend- 
ment is with respect to the rather cava- 
lier treatment given in the original bill 
to the officials of the States. 

The effect of the amendment, which I 
ask to have read at the desk, is to require 
that the Governor of a State at least 
shall be notified before proceedings are 
removed from a State commission, thus 
invading a field which heretofore has 
been reserved to the States. I believe 
the amendment is important, because at 
least it will give the State commissions 
an opportunity to appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
submit a protest. 

I do not believe the amendment is 
controversial, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Georgia will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, begin- 
ning in line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “may, but shall not be 
required to, file with the Commission,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words 
“shall be required, prior to filing with 
the Commission, to.” 

So the text at that point will read: 

Any court or an administrative or regula- 
tory agency of any State shall be required, 
prior to filing with the Commission, to mail 
to the Governor— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the perfecting 
amendment which has been submitted 
by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly think the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Georgia is a good 
one. But I do not understand the par- 
liamentary situation. Has unanimous 
consent been given to void the order- 
ing of the yeas and nays on the question 
of agreeing to the original amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. We are now in 
the process of perfecting the original 
text; and it will be necessary to do that 
before action is taken on the amend- 
ment to strike out the entire section. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the perfect- 
ing amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I now 
submit, and send to the desk, amend- 
ments to the original text which were 
first suggested by the Senator from 
Florida, and were prepared, I assume, 
by the Senator from Florida and the 
committee staff. Of course, the Senate 
is familiar with the debate on the effect 
of these various amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Georgia will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, in line 
24, after “13a”, it is proposed to insert 
n 

On page 5, in line 3, after the word 
“interstate”, it is proposed to strike out 
the comma and to insert in lieu thereof 
“or”; and after the word “foreign”, it is 
proposed to strike out the comma and 
the words “and intrastate”; and after the 
word “commerce”, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “or any of them” and the 
following comma. 

On page 5, in line 6, after the word 
“interstate”, it is proposed to strike out 
the comma and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “or”; and to strike out the 
words “and intrastate”, and to strike 
out the final word “or.” 

On page 5, in line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “any of them” and 
the following comma. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that these particular amend- 
ments deal with the problem I raised 
this morning about the sole criterion in 
regard to “net loss” as a basis for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission action in- 
sofar as a train which operates strictly 
intrastate is concerned, in that it will be 
removed from Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction. Am I correct 
as to that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with the first part of the 
Senator’s statement with respect to con- 
trols; but the aim of the amendments is 
to remove from what I call the railroad’s 
determination the right to abandon a 
train or service that is purely intrastate 
in character. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe I understood 
the Senator's purpose. 

My point—if I may explain it; and 
certainly I believe it is important to the 
Senate—is that if the amendments were 
not added to the bill—of course, I have 
no doubt that they will be added to it— 
a railroad would have the right to dis- 
continue a particular train, although it 
was intrastate, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have the right 
to stop it only if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could show that the 
operation of the train represented no 
net loss. And the purpose of my pre- 
vious amendment is to try to broaden 
the criterion for that consideration. 

I am trying to spell this out, because 
I believe it important in terms of the 
effect on the bill. 

Therefore, I so understand the effect 
of the removal from the bill itself of the 
jurisdiction in respect to intrastate 
trains. 

But if a train operates from one State 
into another State, notwithstanding that 
it is a commuter service preponderantly 
in only one State, it will nevertheless 
come under the provisions of this par- 
ticular section of the bill, even after 
adoption of the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing of the provisions. 

In the course of the debate, I said 
there is no question as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to legislate 
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with respect to a train which goes from 
one State to another State—in other 
words, a train which crosses State lines. 
There may be some question as to the 
wisdom of Congressional delegation of 
these powers; but there is no question 
as to the right of Congress under the 
Constitution to authorize the railroads 
to discontinue these trains, unless they 
are stopped by a rule nisi on a motion 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

But I do not think Congress has a 
right to deal in so cavalier a fashion— 
and I certainly gravely question the 
advisability of it—with a purely intra- 
state operation. 

If I may state my views—although I 
am sure a court would go further to 
obtain the views of an expert on inter- 
state commerce—let me say that I be- 
lieve that a train which operates from 
New York City to Connecticut is sub- 
ject to the provisions of this law, but 
one which operates from New York City 
to White Plains, N. Y., would not be 
subject to the provisions of this law. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my con- 
struction of the amendments as applied 
to the problem the Senator from New 
York has raised. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to say a word 
about the amendments. Is the Senator 
from Georgia willing to have me do so 
now, or does he prefer that I speak on 
them later? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am perfectly will- 
ing to have the Senator from New York 
make his statement now. I do not 
desire to discuss these matters further. 
I only wish to say that I hope the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the Senator from 
Georgia have correctly understood what 
the amendments would accomplish. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I believe these amend- 
ments emphasize exactly what I was 
seeking to accomplish by means of the 
amendment I offered previously. I 
should like to redefine the purpose, so 
it will be crystal clear. In terms of 
jurisdiction, as well as in terms of sub- 
stantive fact, this matter affects every 
Member of Congress who represents an 
area in which there is commuter sery- 
ice which is interstate; and I beg all my 
colleagues to listen closely, because they 
will hear more about this matter: 

Where there is an interstate branch 
which comes under this section of the 
bill, the section provides that any rail- 
road may discontinue that service; and 
the ICC can stop it, says this section, 
only if it shows that that particular 
train or branch is not operating at a 
net loss, 

It seems to me this is giving a grant 
of power which we should not give, and 
certainly which we do not have any 
intention of giving. 

If there is any doubt about it, I point 
out that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHers], the chairman of the sub- 
committee, said specifically in answer 
to my question, “Yes; if there is a net 
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loss on the particular operation which 
is discontinued, then the ICC must per- 
mit it to be discontinued.” 

Under that interpretation, neither the 
public utilities commission of a State, nor 
the ICC, if that is to be the criterion, 
could prevent a discontinuation of any 
passenger service in the East, from Bos- 
ton to New York, for instance, or from 
London to New York. Any line could be 
aie at a net loss under that stand- 
ard. 
I merely wish to call that matter to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the REC- 
orp a telegram from the counsel of the 
Public Service Commission of the State 
of New York, specially commenting on 
the amendment which I proposed, and 
which did not carry, setting forth the 
situation just as I described it to the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ALBANY, N. Y., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The amendment of section 4 of S. 3778 
which you propose is addressed to one of 
the most objectionable features of the pres- 
ent bill. The “net loss” clause. No one 
knows its meaning. Under ICC accounting 
principles, however, virtually every passenger 
facility produces net loss and hence the ICC 
would be powerless to halt any threatened 
discontinuance, Your proposal would per- 
mit the continuity of essential services. The 
present bill would not. 

The New York commission opposes vest- 
ing supervening control of purely local serv- 
ices in the ICC and hence opposes enact- 
ment of the section. Nevertheless your pro- 
posed amendment is a marked improvement 
of it. 

Kent H. Brown, 
Counsel, Public Service Commission. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I em- 
phasize that point a little for this rea- 
son: Knowing a little about how legisla- 
tion works, I have no doubt, if my con- 
tention is sound, that after reflection 
and consideration it will have attention, 
whether it is attention by amendment 
here or not. Therefore, I think it im- 
portant to emphasize the matter by way 
of demonstrating that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia does 
not meet the particular issue I have 
raised. It may meet it in part, in the 
sense that it excludes strictly intrastate 
operations, but operations of commuter 
service trains, whether they be around 
Chicago or New York, are interstate, and 
not intrastate, and are not met by that 
amendment. The situation could have 
been met by the amendment I proposed. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to take 
any more time of the Senate on the 
proposition. If I am right, the mere 
fact that it has been sharply called to 
the attention of the Senate and that the 
record on it is clear, is, to my mind, satis- 
factory. If I am right, and the situa- 
tion were not changed, it would be scan- 
dalous. Therefore, I want to post that 
statement to the action on the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. If the subcommittee 
considered the words “net loss” to mean 
net loss in consideration of the overall 
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operations of a  carrier—something 
broader than the net loss on the opera- 
tion being discontinued—the provision 
might be tolerated and we could live 
with it. 

Personally, I am for taking that juris- 
diction out of the State level and putting 
it in the Federal level. I think we should 
help the railroads, but in doing it we 
should not swing the other way too far, 
and, as a matter of law, and not as a 
matter of discretion, permit the railroads 
to discontinue such service, and provide 
that the ICC cannot stop them, by leav- 
ing the language this way, because if the 
ICC tries to stop it the courts will stop 
the ICC. 

I know the matter will be cleared, but 
I attempt to make the record clear by 
presenting my statement on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia, which I shall not oppose, and which 
I think does to some extent help the 
situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not see the able 
junior Senator from Florida IMr. 
SmarHers] present on the floor, but I 
would appreciate it if I might have the 
attention of the able Senator from 
Georgia. 

Quite aside from the language which 
would be changed by the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia, my reading of 
the text of this amendment leads me to 
interpret the amendment in its later lan- 
guage as providing the following pro- 
cedure, to me unorthodox and question- 
able: That X Railroad in the Senator’s 
State or in my State would have a choice 
of jurisdiction if, indeed, it desired to 
avail itself of jurisdiction at all. X Rail- 
road could, after announcing that it was 
abandoning a particular train service, 
have the matter heard before the State 
regulatory body and pursue such a course 
to finality in the State courts, and, being 
deprived of what it believed was its just 
due under State jurisdiction, could then 
come to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and have a second hearing by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Is that the understanding of the Senator? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That would be true 
as to any interstate operation, but it 
would not be true as to an intrastate op- 
eration. The Senator speaks about a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. On the notifications which 
are filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, there is no hearing, unless 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
within a certain period of time, deter- 
mines that one should be had. Unless 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
takes affirmative action to stop the rail- 
road’s action within a certain period of 
time, the railroad determines such 
action. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The able Senator is 
stating, even assuming that his amend- 
ment is adopted today, the bill would still 
provide that the X Railroad, on its own 
ipse dixit, could determine completely to 
abandon runs of a certain train, and to 
that extent the matter would be final, 
unless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission took affirmative action and the 
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State utilities commission, acting pur- 
suant to its State constitution and State 
laws would be powerless to do anything 
at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my interpre- 
tation of this provision. I may say I 
am not an expert in this field, but I am 
confident that interpretation is correct. 
A reading of the provision will indicate 
that is so. Unless the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission takes affirmative 
action—I have forgotten the time limit; 
I think within 30 days—the notification 
by the railroad is effective. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the able Senator 
from Georgia agrees with the able Sen- 
ator from New York, it would mean 
after an abandonment had been made 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could not overrule that decision unless 
it found that there was no net loss in 
that particular operation. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not want to 
undertake to interpret that. I am not 
sure there would have to be a loss as to 
that particular operation or whether 
there would have to be a loss on the 
overall operation of the service. I have 
not studied the bill from that angle. I 
went into the bill from the angle of its 
constitutionality and its impact on the 
State regulatory bodies and State com- 
missions. The distinguished Senator 
from New York can perhaps give the 
Senator from California a more satis- 
factory answer because he has studied 
the question from the standpoint of in- 
come. I have approached it from the 
standpoint of the desire to protect the 
States in their control over local mat- 
ters. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. If there is any- 
thing in the record which bears on the 
telling question which the Senator has 
raised as to what is meant by the phrase 
“net loss,” as used on page 6, I think it 
will be helpful to have that pointed 
out. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Flor- 
ida left us in no doubt. I asked the 
question. He stated, in answer, that “net 
loss“ refers to net loss on the particular 
operation sought to be discontinued. 
After he had said that and sat down, I 
again argued for my amendment and 
pointed out this was the whole ball game, 
that this was what we were talking 
about. He says it is so, and therefore we 
should correct it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I said 
earlier today I want to help the railroads 
of America, but the Senate and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must con- 
sider the public interest. I simply do not 
agree that the manner in which the 
amendment is written, even after the 
proposal of the Senator from Georgia 
is adopted, represents the interests of the 
public. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from California that I 
am far from happy about the language. 
I try to be realistic about legislation. My 
original proposal was to strike the sec- 
tion from the bill. I have had some little 
familiarity with similar problems in the 
past, and I know something about the 
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extent of the negotiation which has gone 
on between constituents and Members 
of this body with respect to the proposed 
legislation. 

I determined at an early date that if 
I could get a quarter loaf from this 
situation it would be the part of wisdom 
to accept it. I have come out of it with 
that quarter loaf, which consists of the 
right of the States to control purely 
intrastate operations. 

There is much in the bill and in the 
section of the bill we are discussing of 
which I do not approve. I decided it was 
better to salvage a quarter loaf than to 
lose everything. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the very able 
Senator from Georgia. I support his 
proposal, but I shall object to the origi- 
nal provision of the bill even as it will be 
amended by the modification of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, a letter from the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of California dated May 
29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
May 29, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Member of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KucHEL: Your attention is 
respectfully called to S. 3778 and H. R. 12488, 
which latter bill is a companion bill to S. 
3778. These bills, now pending in the Con- 
gress, would amend several sections of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

This Commission is particularly concerned 
over the provisions of sections 2, 3, and 4 of 
S. 3778, which would greatly extend the pres- 
ent authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over purely intrastate opera- 
tions of the railroads and completely nullify 
the authority of the several States to regu- 
late intrastate rates and service. 

This Commission recognizes the essentially 
unitary character of the railroads and the 
desirability of consistent nationwide regula- 
tion. We are convinced, however, that sec- 
tions 2, 3, and 4 of this bill go much further 
than necessary to accomplish this objective 
and would make it quite impossible for State 
commissions to effectively protect even the 
most vital local interests. Indispensable 
commuter service could be abandoned, for 
example, without any public hearing. So 
could any other service or facility. 

We believe it to be feasible to develop leg- 
islation by which cooperation between the 
Federal and State regulatory agencies can 
be so perfected that the advantages of uni- 
formity will be combined with the advan- 
tages of State participation in the solution of 
those problems which have great impact on 
the welfare of the State and its people. Par- 
ticularly in California, because of the vast 
area of the State and the consequent signifi- 
cance of transportation in its economic de- 
velopment, it is essential that State authori- 
ties, with their special interest in and in- 
formation about local problems, should re- 
tain a measure of authority and responsi- 
bility. 

We urge, therefore, that you use your best 
efforts to eliminate sections 2, 3, and 4 of 
the said bill, if the bill is to be enacted into 
the law. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER E. MITCHELL, 
President. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to commend the very able Senator 
from Georgia for giving us an oppor- 
tunity to vote for this bill. I think I 
would have opposed the bill had it not 
been for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I have received a tele- 
gram from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of Colorado, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Denver, Coto., June 2, 1958. 
JOHN CARROLL, 
Senator from Colorado, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Strongly protest portions bill S, 3778 as 
relates to section 13 making ICC powers 
more complete over intrastate rail rates and 
giving ICC original jurisdiction over intra- 
state rail service. Proposed act would usurp 
State functions, open door for discrimina- 
tory rates and ruinous competition. Would 
also permit abandonment of passenger field 
that is purely local problem. Urge your de- 
termined opposition. 

J RALPH C. HORTON, 
JoHN P. THOMPSON, 
JoserH F. Nicro, 
Commissioners, the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Colo- 
rado. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
telegram vigorously protests portions of 
the bill. It is felt that the bill would 
usurp State functions, open the door for 
discriminatory rates and bring about 
ruinous competition, as well as permit- 
ting the abandonment of a passenger 
field which is purely a local problem, 

I suggest to the very able and distin- 
guished lawyer, the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS], that the comments 
of the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] are very pertinent. The 
record is clearly made with regard to 
the bill. I think we have to pay atten- 
tion to the matter, because there can be 
a net loss and thereafter the abandon- 
ment of a railroad line which may affect 
the public interest. 

I associate myself with the fine argu- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. The bill 
is not all that we desire, but it can go 
forward so that we can give the relief 
which seems to be necessary for the rail- 
roads of this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the perfecting 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in view 
of the statements I have made hereto- 
fore, and the action taken by the Sen- 
ate, I now ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate to withdraw my original amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the amendment, it is 
necessary to ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. The amend- 
ment is out of my custody and is in the 
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custody of the Senate. If the Senate 
grants my unanimous-consent request to 
withdraw the amendment, the order for 
the yeas and nays will fall of its own 
weight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, begin- 
ning with the world “shall” after the 
single quotation mark on line 6, it is 
proposed to strike out all language down 
to and including the word “and” on line 
9 of page 18. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to keep the 
frozen fruits and vegetables under the 
Department of Agriculture and to ex- 
empt them from the provisions of this 
bill. It is necessary to do this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because frozen vegetables and 
fruits are very often sold and shipped 
in less-than-carload lots. Sometimes 
shipments are as small as 1,000 or 2,000 
pounds ata time. It is not practicable 
or profitable for these items to be ship- 
ped in carload lots. They are joined 
with other shipments in smaller trucks. 
p hope the amendment will be agreed 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
completely sympathize with the prob- 
lem which has been presented by the 
able junior Senator from Maryland. It 
is a problem which was also raised by 
the senior Senator from Maryland in 
the committee. We wrestled with the 
problem to see if we could provide some 
relief, but the wisdom. of the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee was that 
we had better hold our ground. 

Briefly, the reason we oppose the 
amendment is that if we accede to the 
wishes of the Senator from Maryland 
we shall be giving to the frozen fruit 
and vegetable people an advantage over 
the concentrate people and canners, 
which we do not believe anybody is en- 
titled to have. It was the wish of the 
committee that we retain the language, 
with all deference to the Senator, and I 
hope the Senate will reject the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
hesitate very much to speak on the 
amendment or on the bill. I do so only 
because I think it is vitally necessary for 
the record to be complete. I have the 
hearings before me. The Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ 
Union, the National Grange, and the 
National Council of Farmers’ Co-ops all 
indicated they opposed any change in 
the language of the present law of the 
kind the bill provides, and therefore it 
would seem to me on any kind of in- 
terpretation of their position they would 
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support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. 

It is my understanding that the intent 
of section 8 (a) of the bill is to exempt 
such items as deviled crab and what is 
known as “imperial crab,” crab cakes, 
hard shell crabs, fish with sauce or pre- 
pared for food, or fish frozen and shipped 
ready for serving. Is my understanding 
correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We kept those items in the exempt 
status. 

Mr. BEALL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the bill (S. 3778) 
which I discussed earlier with the able 
Senator from Florida, the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. Smatuers]. 

My amendment would amend lines 6, 
14, and 20 on page 6, in section 4, by 
inserting the word or“ between the 
words “train” and “ferry” and striking 
the words “station, depot or other 
facility.“ 

The essential purpose of the amend- 
ment is to leave these particular items 
under State jurisdiction, as they are at 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, it is 
proposed to amend lines 6, 14, and 20 of 
section 4 by inserting the word or“ be- 
tween the words “train” and “ferry” and 
striking the words “station, depot, or 
other facility.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President I 
will accept the amendment, with the un- 
derstanding that it will be the subject 
of a conference which we anticipate will 
ultimately result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent. to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement which I have 
prepared relating to Senate bill 3778. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 

During the past month or so, some news- 
papers and magazines carried the now-fa- 
miliar advertisement with the provocative 
tag line: “If the railroads didn’t exist, we'd 
have to invent them.” 

This ad was designed to flash an image 
across the mind—briefly but vividly—of the 
paralysis which would result to our Nation 
if the railroads were suddenly whisked away. 

I am sure those advertisements succeeded 
very effectively in what they set out to do. 
For it is clearly impossible to visualize the 
20th century as we know it without the 
network of steel which is both its body skele- 
ton and its central nervous system. 
Without the railroads, there could be no 
quantity movement of heavy goods and con- 
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sequently a stagnation of commerce. The 
great span of continent between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific would be chopped up 
into economic principalities and no doubt 
into different governments, 

Each section would be walled up naturally 
within itself, living on its own limited re- 
sources and supplying its own needs as best 
it could. 

Perhaps now, without the rails which 
bound us into one insoluble union and with 
trucks and airlines just now coming into 
their maturity, we might be discussing tenta- 
tively the revolutionary concept of an eco- 
nomic union. This Congress might be meet- 
ing, as a convention of ambassadors, to con- 
sider ways of removing restrictions on trade. 

Such is the image that leaps to mind, when 
we think of what would have happened with- 
out railroads (before the advent of trucks 
and airplanes). 

However, there is an ironic aspect to this 
fantasy. If there were no railroads to this 
day or if they were still in the process of 
being built, we would at least be freed of 
certain preconceptions which today work 
against intelligent reform of our transpor- 
tation system. 

To a great extent, modern efforts to meet 
the changing conditions in the railroad in- 
dustry have had to contend against the dead 
weight of the past. 

This is true, equally in the board rooms of 
the major railroad companies and in the 
opinion-making forums of the Nation. You 
have only to wander through the reading 
room of any major library in the United 
States to find how considerable is the body 
of literature, created near the turn of the 
century, in which the railroads appear as a 
villainous monster, dwarfing the economy. 

But those days are gone. However, it is 
difficult to erase their memory. Generations 
have been nourished on this lore, and minds 
resist weaning from comfortable long ac- 
cepted tradition. 

There are still railroad men who shy away 
from fact and dream fondly of glories that are 
past. And regretably, too, there are still 
some among the public who would punish the 
railroads for the sins of old, who would have 
us put chains on the shadow of a colossus 
which is dead. 

But the memories of 1890 ought not to in- 
fluence the deliberations of 1958. 

The choice before us is not between Federal 
regulation or arrogant monopoly. That de- 
cision was made irrevocably in 1887 when 
railroads were first put under regulation. 

Today the threat is not monopoly—but, 
strangulation of a vital part of the Nation's 
transportation system, 

The choice now is between a transporta- 
tion industry operated under the traditional 
system of free enterprise, with its safeguard 
of decentralized control—and Government 
ownership or complete Government direction. 

The evidence before our committee showed 
conclusively that the railroads are a sick and 
declining industry. The Government must 
either take them over or we the Congress 
must help them to help themselves. 

There is no third choice. This is the com- 
mon verdict of 20th century experience. 

In nation after nation, the declining trans- 
portation industry has been the first—or 
among the first—to succumb to State con- 
trol. 
but it sends a cold chill down my spine to 
recall Mussolini’s proud boast that, “I have 
made the railroads run on time.” 

This discomforting fact is that today the 
United States is the only major Nation that 
still has a privately owned system of rail- 
roads. 


Lacking the warning—and therefore the 
opportunities which remain to us—each of 
the nations in Europe has long since been 
forced to nationalize its railroads. Even on 
our own continent, Canada has had to place 
all of its railroads, except the Canadian-Pa- 
cific, under state ownership. 


I don't know how it strikes others, 
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I think we are agreed that nationalization 
is not the answer which commends itself to 
Americans. 

The crisis has been developing for some 
time. It was already well into an advanced 
stage when the Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce announced its studies 
last November. 

Railroad carloadings had steadily de- 
clined. Employment was falling precipi- 
tously 5,800 a month for 5 years. Railroad 
bond and stock issues were going begging. 
Orders for new equipment had been tem- 
porarily suspended. Maintenance work had 
dropped below the safe minimum. 

Today—June 1958—conditions in the rail- 
road industry are, if anything, worse— 
though it scarcely seems possible. The gen- 
eral recession has something to do with it— 
of course, but there is, in fact, cause to be- 
lieve that the present recession is at least 
as much a railroad recession as it is a gen- 
eral recession. 

The subcommittee began hearings in Jan- 
uary on what we termed the deteriorating 
railroad situation. The hearings took 3 
months. There was testimony from 110 
witnesses, 

Six months have gone by since the hearings 
began. And today the deteriorating situ- 
ation has further deteriorated. 

It is not a pleasant story to tell. I refer 
to our report, section on need for action for 
statistics and factual administration. 

Our hearings produced two fundamental 
facts—which were restated or reiterated in 
one form or another by virtually every wit- 
ness be he railroad man, or shipper, or expert, 
or representative of competing mill. 

First, a basically healthy railroad system 
is absolutely essential to the defense and to 
the economic vitality of this Nation. Rail- 
roads are the backbone of our national trans- 
portation system which includes motor 
trucks, airlines, buses, and water carriers. 

Second, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that America’s railroads are—without signifi- 
cant exception—in worsening financial con- 
dition. Defense Department witnesses, other 
Government spokesmen, consumers, and 
shippers—even the railroads’ competitors— 
all were agreed: The railroads are essential 
and they are in trouble. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RAILROADS 


To be sure, the railroads are not a very 
glamorous form of transportation. 

But considering all costs, they remain far 
and away the cheapest means of transporting 
goods or equipment overland. 

Railroads can haul a ton of freight 1 mile 
for less than a cent anda half. The cost on 
competitive forms of transportation ranges 
from 5 cents to more than 12 cents per ton- 
mile. 

The average freight train is manned by a 
crew of five and carries a net load of 1,400 
tons. To move the same volume by motor 
freight would require approximately 140 
trucks and 140 drivers. 

It costs roughly 6 cents to move a ton 
of freight 1 mile by motor carrier. That is 
four times the ton-mile cost of railway car- 
riage. And it requires nearly three times as 
much fuel—obviously a matter to be con- 
sidered in case of national emergency. 

Research in the Army War College has re- 
vealed that Germany's collapse in World War 
II may be traced in part to der fuehrer’s ex- 
cessive faith in the total sufficiency of motor 
transportation. 

Hitler had the notion that a streamlined 
network of “autobahnan” and “auto-stras- 
sen” or motor roads would do a better job for 
Germany than would railroads. 

He launched a campaign to convert the 
German people to use of the motor instead 
of the rail. Deep in that odd and twisted 
brain of his, Hitler was already preparing for 
the war which he alone knew was coming. 
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It seemed quite plausible—even logical. 
But it turned out to be a fatal mistake. 

Once the war began, Germany’s thirst for 
gasoline became insatiable. It was a rela- 
tively easy matter for the Allies to shut off 
the major lines of fuel supply. Stocks were 
quickly exhausted, and before long Hitler’s 
magnificent roads and his fleets of automo- 
tive equipment were utterly useless. 

Had Hitler relied to a greater extent on 
Germany's railroads, his military position, we 
are told, would have been far stronger. Rail- 
roads are the backbone of any national trans- 
portation system—a fact, I might add, which 
the Russians clearly understand. 

They are putting their major emphasis on 
development of a complete automated rail- 
way system—and already, although they are 
far behind us in track mileage, they are car- 
rying more freight on their railroads than 
we are able to move on ours. 

Low-cost, high-volume service—such as 
only the railroads can provide—is without 
question the cornerstone of defense produc- 
tion. 

Consider the remarkable job that the rail- 
roads did during World War II in response 
to national need. From 1939 to 1944 the rail- 
roads more than doubled freight traffic. They 
increased passenger service fourfold. In both 
cases the increases were accomplished with 
only modest additions of manpower, equip- 
ment, and fuel. 

At subcommittee hearings Defense Depart- 
ment representatives testified that during 
World War II the Government called upon 
the railroad industry to carry 90 percent of 
all military freight and to handle more than 
97 percent of all personnel movements, 

Without belaboring the obvious, I think 
it is clear that the railroads are equally im- 
portant to agriculture and industry. They 
carry the bulk of the agricultural products 
of the Midwest and South to the consuming 
areas of the Nation. They transport the 
products of industry from the East to the 
West and from the North to the South. 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE RAILROADS’ FINANCIAL 
PLIGHT 


Approximately 40 years ago the railroads 
transported three-fourths of all intercity ton 
freight traffic. Today they carry less than 
half this traffic—report 70 percent in 1929, 
30 percent today. 

The resulting loss of revenue has made it 
harder for the railroads to modernize and 
thus to effect cost savings. 

A National City Bank of New York chart 
shows net return on investment of 73 in- 
dustries—rails next to last. 

Today one of the witnesses during the sub- 
committee hearings testified that for 1958 the 
rate of return on net investment to the coun- 
try’s class I railroads would probably not 
exceed 2.9 percent. 

Consequently, the railroads are finding it 
increasingly difficult to attract investors. 

Lacking both revenue and investment cap- 

ital, the country’s major railroads are today 
faced with a serious shortage of funds which 
must be available to meet current operating 
costs. 
Just 3 years ago the class I railroads had 
net working capital amounting to $938 mil- 
lion. By the end of last year, they had 
only half this amount. 

This is about what it takes the railroads 
to operate for just over 2 weeks. 

Today, the situation has become so seri- 
ous that a couple of larger eastern carriers 
are afraid they may, at any time, have to 
skip a payroll. 

The effect such drastic action would have 
on local communities and on individual 
families, on the general economy, would be 
nearly catastrophic. 

In February 1957 class I railroads realized 
a $47.5 million profit, but in February 1958 
the same railroads lost $10.7 million. 

The task before us is to arrest this de- 
cline and give to this important segment of 
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our transportation industry a new breath 
of economic oxygen. 

It is imperative that we not delay. 

No doubt there are many among us who 
dislike the idea of subsidizing the railroads, 
no matter how briefly. What ought we to 
say about the subsidies which we give, 
through foreign aid, to socialized transpor- 
tation systems abroad? 

The Miami Herald reported recently that 
we have handed out $1.3 billion in such 
aid, including $220.8 million to Italy, part 
of which was used to construct a mile-long 
marble and glass railroad station which is 
as big as the New York, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land terminals combined. 

We subsidize f transportation on 
the ground that it is essential to the com- 
mon defense and to the economies of our 
allies, 

Can we do less for our own national econ- 
omy, for our own national safety? 

Iam hopeful that the Senate, in its wis- 
dom, will see fit to accept our recommenda- 
tions and enact 8. 3778. 

The hour is late and becoming later all 
the time. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement I have pre- 
pared concerning my views on the trans- 
portation bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

I take this occasion to state my own sup- 
port for S. 3778. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmarHers] and 
the other members of the Senate subcom- 
mittee and committee which have labored 
long and successfully on this legislation de- 
serve the warmest congratulations. 

The railroad industry is essential to our 
national economy. Its modernization and 
effective operation, the provision of competi- 
tive ratemaking, the possibilities for greater 
employment and better service, and other 
significant provisions of this bill, are import- 
ant to the health and well-being of our en- 
tire country. 

It has been a particular pleasure for me to 
work with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Florida. I am grateful to him for tak- 
ing into consideration the views of many of 
my own constituents which I haye commu- 
cae to him. I am glad to support this 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] with 
reference to Senate bill 3778, which is 
about to be voted on. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR S. THURMOND WITH 
REFERENCE TO S. 3778 

The railroad bill which we are consider- 
ing is essential for the continued existence 
of our rail transportation. I do not believe 
that anyone could doubt that our railroads 
are in a perilous position, and that we must 
take action that will permit the railroads 
to improve their economic health. 

It is only because of the drastic condi- 
tion of the railroads that I can bring my- 
self to support this measure since it em- 
bodies a substantial increase in authority 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over intrastate rates and services. The Rus- 
sell amendment as amended, in my opinion, 
did much to delete the objectionable fea- 
tures of section 4, with respect to intra- 
state services. I am delighted that this 
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amendment was agreed to. Section 3 with 
regard to intrastate rates is still embodied 
in the bill, however. I feel very strongly 
that as a matter of principle, Federal regu- 
lation should be decreased in all fields rather 
than increased. Responsible action at the 
State level can never be fostered and en- 
couraged by additional Federal regulation. 
The State agencies are closer to, and better 
acquainted with, the problems of intrastate 
transportation, and I am convinced that the 
State agencies are, therefore, better 
equipped to regulate intrastate carriers in the 
public interest. 

Only the urgency of the situation as 
shown during the hearings before the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee could 
eommand my support of legislation con- 
taining the provisions of section 3 of this 
pill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Transportation Act of 1958.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended (1) by 
inserting in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 
(2) thereof, after the word “aforesaid” and 
before the semicolon following that word, 
the words “except as otherwise provided in 
this part” and (2) by striking out the period 
at the end of the proviso in subparagraph 
(a) of paragraph (17) thereof and inserting 
in Heu thereof the following “and except as 
otherwise provided in this part.” 

SEC. 3. (a) The first sentence of paragraph 
(4) of section 13 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(4) Whenever in any such investigation 
the Commission, after full hearing, finds 
that any such rate, fare, charge, classifica- 
tion, regulation, or practice causes any 
undue or unreasonable advantage, prefer- 
ence, or prejudice as between persons or lo- 
calities in intrastate commerce on the one 
hand and interstate or foreign commerce on 
the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable, 
or unjust discrimination against, or undue 
burden on, interstate or foreign commerce 
(which the Commission may find without 
considering in totality the operations or re- 
sults thereof of any carrier, or group or 
groups of carriers wholly within any State), 
which is hereby forbidden and declared to be 
unlawful, it shall prescribe the rate, fare, or 
charge, or the maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum, thereafter to be 
charged, and the classification, regulation, or 
practice thereafter to be observed, in such 
manner as, in its judgment, will remove such 
advantage, preference, prejudice, discrimi- 
nation, or burden: Provided, That upon the 
filing of any petition authorized by the 
provisions of paragraph (3) hereof to be filed 
by the carrier concerned, the Commission 
shall forthwith institute an investigation as 
aforesaid into the lawfulness of such rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice (whether or not theretofore con- 
sidered by any State agency or authority and 
without regard to the pendency before any 
State agency or authority of any proceeding 
relating thereto) and shall give special ex- 
pedition to the hearing and decision 
therein.” 

(b) Section 13 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after paragraph (4) thereof a new para- 
graph (5) as follows: 

“(5) In any proceeding before the Com- 
mission involving an investigation of or au- 
thorization or permission for a general ad- 
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justment in rates, fares, or charges, or any 
of them, of carriers subject to this part for 
the transportation of property or passengers, 
or both, in interstate commerce throughout, 
or substantially throughout, the United 
States. or 1 or more of the 3 major rate 
classification territories thereof (official, 
western, or southern), any such carrier or 
carriers parties thereto may by petition seek 
authority or permission of the Commission 
for a comparable adjustment of rates, fares, 
or charges for the transportation of like 
property or passengers wholly within an in- 
dividual State or individual States. If, in 
such proceeding, the Commission finds (as it 
is hereby authorized to do) that authorizing 
or permitting an adjustment in interstate 
rates, fares, or ch without authorizing 
or permitting a comparable adjustment in 
intrastate rates, fares, or charges would cause, 
or create a circumstance of, advantage, pref- 
erence, prejudice, discrimination or burden 
declared in paragraph (4) of this section to 
be unlawful, the Commission shall, incident 
to any adjustment it may authorize or per- 
mit in such interstate rates, fares, or charges, 
authorize or permit a comparable adjust- 
ment in such intrastate rates, fares, or 
charges. Pursuant to such authorization the 
said carrier or carriers, upon making any ad- 
justment so authorized or permitted by the 
Commission in such interstate rates, fares, 
or charges may without further authority 
make a comparable adjustment in such intra- 
state rates, fares, or charges, and adjustments 
so made in intrastate rates, fares, or charges 
shall be observed while continued in effect by 
the said carrier or carriers, the law of any 
State or the decision or order of any State 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Sec. 4. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 13 thereof a new section 13a as follows: 
“Sec. 13a. A carrier or carriers subject to 
this part, if their rights with respect to the 
discontinuance or change, in whole or in 
part, of the operation or service of any train 
or ferry engaged in the transportation of 
passengers or property in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, or of the operation or serv- 
ice of any station, depot or other facility 
where passengers or property are received for 
transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, are subject to any provision of the 
constitution or statutes of any State or any 
regulation or order of (or are the subject of 
any proceeding pending before) any court 
or an administrative or regulatory agency of 
any State, shall be required prior to filing 
with the Commission to mail to the Governor 
of each State in which such train, ferry, 
station, depot, or other facility is operated, 
and post in every station, depot, or other 
facility directly affected thereby, notice at 
least 30 days in advance of any such pro- 
posed discontinuance or change. The car- 
rier or carriers filing such notice may dis- 
continue or change any such operation or 
service pursuant to such notice except as 
otherwise ordered by the Commission pur- 
suant to this section, the laws or constitu- 
tion of any State, or the decision or order of, 
or the pendency of any proceeding before, 
any court or State authority to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Upon the filing of such 
notice the Commission shall have authority 
during said 30 days’ notice period, either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, to enter upon an inves- 
tigation of the proposed discontinuance or 
change. Upon the institution of such inves- 
tigation, the Commission, by order served 
upon the carrier or carriers affected thereby 
at least 10 days prior to the day on which 
such discontinuance or change would other- 
wise become effective, may require such train 
or ferry to be continued in operation or 
service, in whole or in part, pending hearing 
and decision in such investigation, but not 
for a longer period than 4 months beyond 
the date when such discontinuance or 
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would otherwise have become effec- 
tive. If, after in such in 
tion, whether concluded before or after such 
discontinuance or change has become effec- 
tive, the Commission finds that the opera- 
tion or service of such train or ferry is 
required by public convenience and necessity 
and that such operation or service will not 
result in a net loss therefrom to the carrier 
or carriers and will not otherwise unduly 
burden interstate or foreign commerce, the 
Commission may by order require the con- 
tinuance or restoration of operation or serv- 
ice of such train or ferry, in whole or in 
part, for a period not to exceed 1 year from 
the date of such order, The provisions of 
this section shall not supersede the laws of 
any State or the orders or regulations of any 
administrative or regulatory body of any 
State applicable to such discontinuance or 
change unless notice as in this section pro- 
vided is filed with the Commission. On the 
expiration of an order by the Commission 
after such investigation requiring the con- 
tinuance or restoration of operation or serv- 
ice, the jurisdiction of any State as to such 
discontinuance or change shall no longer be 
superseded unless the procedure provided by 
this section shall again be invoked by the 
carrier or carriers.” 

Sec. 5. Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after paragraph (2) thereof a new 
paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3) In a proceeding involving compe- 
tition between carriers of different modes of 
transportation subject to this act, the Com- 
mission, in determining whether a rate is 
lower than a reasonable minimum rate, shall 
consider the facts and circumstances attend- 
ing the movement of the traffic by the car- 
rier or carriers to which the rate is appli- 
cable. Rates of a carrier shall not be held 
up to a particular level to protect the traffic 
of any other mode of transportation, giving 
due consideration to the objectives of the 
national transportation policy declared in 
this act.” 

Sec. 6. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting 
immediately after section 20c thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 20d. (1) It is the purpose of this 
section to aid common carriers by railroad 
subject to this part in rendering proper 
transportation service to the public by pro- 
viding temporary financial assistance to 
them in obtaining funds to finance or re- 
finance the acquisition or construction of 
equipment or additions and betterments for 
use in transportation service and in obtain- 
ing funds needed for operating expenses, 
working capital, and interest on existing ob- 
ligations, all to the end of fostering the 
preservation and development of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and national defense. 

2) In order to carry out the purpose 
declared in this section, the Commission, 
upon terms and conditions prescribed by it 
and consistent with the provisions of this 
section, may guarantee any lender, or trus- 
tee under a trust indenture or agreement 
for the benefit of the holders of any secu- 
rities issued thereunder, by commitment to 
purchase, agreement to share losses, or 
otherwise, against loss of principal or inter- 
est on any loan, discount, or advance, or on 
any commitment in connection therewith, 
which may be made for the purposes set 
forth in this section, except that there shall 
be no guarantee of a loan to be used in re- 
duction of the principal of an obligation 
other than in connection with the refinanc- 
ing of an equipment obligation: Provided, 
That in no event shall the aggregate of all 
loans guaranteed by the Commission, in- 
cluding unpaid interest, exceed $700 million, 
of which no more than $150 million may be 
loans for operating expenses and interest on 
existing obligations. 
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“(3) Any such carrier may, prior to De- 
cember 31, 1960, make application to the 
Commission, in such form as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe, requesting guaranty by 
the Commission as herein authorized and 
setting forth the amount and term of the 
loan to be guaranteed; the purpose of the 
loan and the use to which the proceeds 
therefrom will be applied; the inability of 
the applicant to obtain such funds on rea- 
sonable terms without such guaranty; the 
character and value of the security, if any, 
that the applicant will pledge as collateral 
for the loan; and that the Ioan is necessary 
or appropriate to effectuate the purpose of 
this section. The application shall be ac- 
companied by statements showing in detail 
such facts as the Commission may require 
with regard to the situation of the appli- 
cant. The Commission shall give preference 
to and expedite the consideration of any 
such application. 

“(4) No guaranty shall be made under this 
section— 

“(A) unless the Commission is of the 
opinion that the proposed loan is necessary 
or appropriate to effectuate the purpose of 
this section; 

“(B) unless the Commission is of the 
opinion that without such guaranty the ap- 
plicant carrier would be unable to obtain 
necessary funds, on reasonable terms, for 
the purposes for which the loan is sought; 

“(C) if the loan involved is at a rate of 
interest which, in the Judgment of the Com- 
mission, is unreasonably high, or if the terms 
of such loan permit full repayment more 
than 15 years after the date thereof; 

“(D) unless the Commission is of the 
opinion that the prospective earning power 
of the applicant carrier, together with the 
character and value of the security pledged, 
if any, furnish reasonable assurance of the 
applicant's ability to repay the loan within 
the time fixed therefor and reasonable pro- 
tection of the United States. 

“(E) unless the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that the applicant carrier is not in need 
of reorganization of its capital structure. 

“(F) unless the applicant carrier agrees 
that it will declare no dividends on its capi- 
tal stock as long as the loan remains unpaid. 

“(5) The Commission may consent to the 
modification of the provisions as to rate of 
interest, time of payment of interest or 
principal, security, if any, or other terms 
and conditions of any guaranty which it 
shall have entered into pursuant to this 
section, or the renewal or extension of any 
such guaranty, whenever the Commission 
shall determine it to be equitable to do so, 

(6) Payments required to be made as a 
consequence of any guaranty by the Com- 
mission pursuant to the provisions of this 
section shall be made by the Secretary of the 

from funds hereby authorized to 
be appropriated in such amounts as may be 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(7) The Commission shall prescribe and 
collect a guaranty fee in connection with 
each loan guaranteed under this section. 
Such fees shall not exceed such amounts as 
the Commission estimates to be necessary 
to cover the administrative costs of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section, Sums 
realized from such fees shall be deposited 
in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(8) (a) To permit it to make use of such 
expert advice and services as it may require 
in carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the Commission may use available 
services and facilities of departments and 
other agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government, with their consent and on a 
reimbursable basis. 

“(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exercise 
their powers, duties, and functions in such 
manner as will assist in carrying out the 
objectives of this section. 
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“(9) Administrative expensés under this 
section shall be paid from appropriations 
made to the Commission for administrative 
expenses, 

“(10) Except with respect to such appli- 
cations as may then be pending, the au- 
thority granted by this section shall termi- 
nate at the close of December 31, 1960: Pro- 
vided, That its provisions shall remain in 
effect thereafter for the purposes of guar- 
anties made by the Commission.” 

Sec. 7. (a) Clause (6) of subsection (b) of 
section 203 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
semicolon at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the words ‘property consist- 
ing of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shellfish), or agricultural (including horti- 
cultural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)" as used herein 
shall include property shown as ‘Exempt’ in 
the ‘Commodity List’ incorporated in ruling 
numbered 107, March 19, 1958, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but shall not include property 
shown therein as ‘Not exempt’: Provided 
further, however, That notwithstanding the 
preceding proviso the words ‘property con- 
sisting of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
shelifish), or agricultural (including horti- 
cuitural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof) shall not be 
deemed to include frozen fruits, frozen 
berries, or frozen vegetables and shall be 
deemed to inelude cooked or uncooked (in- 
cluding breaded) fish or shellfish, when 
frozen or fresh.” 

(b) Unless otherwise specifically indicated 
therein, the holder of any certificate or per- 
mit heretofore issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or hereafter so issued 
pursuant to an application filed on or before 
the date on which this section takes effect, 
authorizing the holder thereof to engage as 
a common or contract carrier by motor ve- 
hicle in the transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce of property made subject 
to the provisions of part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, over any route or routes or within any 
territory, may without making application 
under that act engage, to the same extent 
and subject to the same terms, conditions, 
and limitations, as a common or contract 
carrier by motor vehicle, as the case may be, 
in the transportation of such property, over 
such route or routes or within such terri- 
tory, in interstate or foreign commerce. 

(e) Subject to the provisions of section 
210 of the Interstate Commerce Act, if any 
person (or its predecessor in interest) was 
in bona fide operation on January 1, 1958, 
over any route or routes or within any ter- 
ritory, as a common, contract, or exempt 
carrier engaged in the transportation of prop- 
erty by motor vehicle made subject to the 
provisions of part II of that act by para- 
graph (a) of this section, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and has so operated since 
that time (or if engaged in furnishing sea- 
sonal service only, was in bona fide opera- 
tion on January 1, 1958, during the season 
ordinarlly covered by its operations and has 
so operated since that time), except in either 
instance as to interruptions of service over 
which such applicant or its predecessor in 
interest had no control, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall without further pro- 
ceedings issue a certificate or permit, as the 
case may be, authorizing such operations if 
application therefor is made to the said Com- 
mission as provided in part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and within 120 days 
after the date on which this section takes 
effect. Pending the determination of any 
such application, the continuance of such 
operation without a certificate or permit 
shall be lawful, Any carrier which on the 
date this section takes effect is engaged in 
an operation of the character specified in the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph, but 
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was not engaged in such operation on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, may under such regulations as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
prescribe, if application for a certificate or 
permit is made to the said Commission 
within 120 days after the date on which this 
section takes effect, continue such operation 
without a certificate or permit pending the 
determination of such application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 203 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: nor shall any person in any other 
commercial enterprise transport property by 
motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce unless such transportation is inci- 
dental to, and in furtherance of, a primary 
business enterprise (other than transporta- 
tion) of such person.” 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 624) making additional sup- 
plemental appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor for carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958, and for other purposes. 


MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH WILLIAM KELLY 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
assume most Senators are aware that 
the gentleman who has been a fine 
friend of all of us, Maj. Gen. Joseph 
William Kelly, Director of Legislative 
Liaison for the Air Force, will leave us 
in July to assume new and greater re- 
sponsibilities as another step in what 
has been a very distinguished military 
career. 

Gen, Joe Kelly, as we all know him, 
will become commanding officer of the 
Air Proving Ground Center, Air Re- 
search and Development Command, at 
Eglin Field, Fla. 

I know that all Senators will be as 
happy as I am for this promotion. At 
the same time, I am just as sure that 
all will be as sorry as I am to see Joe 
Kelly leave our midst. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of great 
personal pride with me that General 
Kelly is a fellow Hoosier. He was born 
at Waverly in Morgan County, Ind., was 
graduated from the Martinsville, Ind., 
High School, and for a year attended 
DePauw University at Greencastle, Ind., 
before entering United States Military 
Academy in July of 1928. 

That was the beginning of a brilliant 
military career which took General 
Kelly to many parts of the world. Gen- 
eral Kelly had a very distinguished rec- 
ord in World War II and in the Korean 
war. 

It was a fortunate thing for the Con- 
gress when General Kelly, in August of 
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1953, was assigned as Director of Legis- 
lative Liaison. He has done an out- 
standing job through his very excellent 
staff and I simply want to say to him 
through these remarks that he has our 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
for the future. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, 
THE JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1714, 
House bill 12428, a bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12428) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Florida that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 12428. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 12428) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc, and that the bill as thus amended 
be considered as original text for the 
purpose of amendment, and that points 
of order shall not be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Appropriations agreed to en bloc are as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 19, after the word “aids,” 
to strike out 100,000, 000 and insert “$102,- 
000,000"; on page 4, line 2, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$3,000” and insert 
“$4,000”, and in line 4, after the word ex- 


ceed”, to strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$6,000.” 
On page 4, line 10, after “(22 U. S. C. 


1131)”, to strike out “$650,000” and insert 
“$1,000,000.” 

On page 6, line 10, after the word “chauf- 
feurs", to strike out “$1,646,000” and insert 
“$1,692,500: Provided, That, hereafter, Sen- 
ate delegates to Conferences of the Inter- 
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parliamentary Union shall be designated by 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate.” 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out 81,500, 000“ and insert “$1,- 
950,000.“ 

On page 9, line 4, after the numerals 
„1944, to strike out “$750,000” and insert 
“$1,000,000.” 

On page 12, line 22, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out $20,800,000” and 
insert $30,800,000"; in line 23 after the 
word than“, to strike out 66.750, 000“ and 
insert “$8,750,000”, and on page 13, line 1, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$1,387,500” and insert “$1,766,607.” 

On page 18, line 21, after the word “am- 
munition“, to insert “attendance at fire- 
arms matches“, and on page 19, line 12, after 
the words “Attorney General”, to strike out 
the colon and “Provided further, That, here- 
after the compensation of the Commissioner 
of the Immigation and Naturalization Serv- 
ice shall be $20,000 per annum.” 

On page 20, line 9, after “(5 U. S. C. 
341f)”, to strike out “$32,800,000” and insert 
“$33,707,000.” 

On page 27, line 19, after “section 3041“, 
to strike out “$4,925,000” and insert 84. 
995,000: Provided, That $70,000 of the fore- 
gorig amount shall be immediately avail- 
able.” 

On page 28, line 5, after the word “case”, 
to strike out “$2,950,000” and insert “$3,- 
000,000”, and at the beginning of line 7, to 
strike out “$12,000” and insert “$15,000.” 

On page 28, line 15, after the word “else- 
where”, to strike out 8925, 000“ and insert 
“$975,000.” 

On page 32, line 10, after the word “or- 
ganizations”, to strike out “$97,000,000” and 
insert ‘$100,000,000"; in line 13, after the 
word “States”, to insert “and of which sum 
not less than $650,000 shall be available by 
contracts with one or more private interna- 
tional broadcasting licensees for the purpose 
of developing and broadcasting under private 
auspices, but under the general supervision 
of the United States Information Agency 
radio programs to Latin America, Western 
Europe, Africa, as well as other areas of the 
Free World, which programs shall be de- 
signed to cultivate friendship with the peo- 
ples of the countries in those areas, and to 
build improved international understand- 
ing“, and in line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$75,000” and insert 
“$135,000.” 

On page 35, line 6, after the numerals 
“1956”, to strike out 66,000, 00“ and insert 
$6,821,000", and in line 8, after the word 
“of”, to strike out 825,000“ and insert 
“$50,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is before the Senate a report 
covering all of the items in this bill. 
The overall facts can be stated simply 
and quickly. 

The overall amount recommended by 
the committee is $588,717,113. This is 
under the budget estimate by $567,898 
and over the House figure by $17,994,500. 

The division of this sum between the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies is set forth in the report. I wish 
to make only a few brief comments. 

In arriving at our recommendations, 
the committee sought to apply only one 
test. It was whether a sum was ade- 
quate to do the job required for the 
safeguarding of the security of the 
United States. 

I believe most of us are aware of an 
elementary fact. It is that in this very 
uncertain and troubled world, our first 
line of security is the personnel of the 
Foreign Service. 
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We are not dealing here with the men 
who must fight the physical battles in 
event of war. But we are dealing with 
men and women who must succeed in 
their daily tasks lest other Americans be 
faced with the necessity of armed con- 
flict. 

In this situation, it seemed to us that 
we should neither pinch pennies nor 
scatter dollars to the winds. We must 
act as prudent men who realize that a 
certain amount of effort and a certain 
amount of money must be spent to reach 
our goals. 

It has been my observation that by 
and large the members of the Foreign 
Service are dedicated people. They per- 
form difficult tasks under exacting cir- 
cumstances, 

They are not entitled to any more 
credit than other Americans who are 
equally dedicated and who perform 
equally exacting tasks. But neither are 
they entitled to any less credit. 

And they are certainly entitled to the 
tools that are needed to do the job. 

The committee has not allowed all the 
recommendations of the State Depart- 
ment. We cut the item for salaries and 
expenses $3 million below the budget 
estimate. 

But there were some items upon which 
we granted the full amount. And there 
was one item which we increased because 
we were convinced that the best interests 
of our country called for a substantial 
increase. 

On the latter item, I am referring to 
our recommendation of $30,800,000 for 
international educational exchange ac- 
tivities. According to responsible testi- 
mony, this is one of our most effective 
foreign policy programs, 

In this field, the facts are quite simple. 
It has been demonstrated that our most 
effective good will ambassadors are peo- 
ple of foreign lands who have an oppor- 
tunity to come to this country and 
observe America for themselves. 

This is a country where we have 
nothing to hide—nothing to conceal. We 
have our faults. But they are faults 
which are human and which are under- 
standable. 

We hope this program can be ex- 
panded—particularly in Latin America. 
We hope that the Department of State 
will make the best possible use of foreign 
credits and currencies that are available. 

This is a program which has proven 
its benefits to the people of our country. 
It should be encouraged. 

We have also recommended the full 
sum asked by the Budget Bureau for 
representation allowances. This is an 
issue which I believe should be met head 
on without any effort to conceal or hide 
the facts. A 

The total recommended for this item 
is $1 million. This amount would be 
spread among Foreign Service officers 
at 80 diplomatic missions and 200 con- 
sular posts abroad. 

This sum will not permit any lavish 
entertainment. Nor will it lead to wild 
spending which is unchecked by any 
independent audit. 

All of the money must be spent on the 
basis of a voucher. All of the vouchers 
are subject to audit by the General 
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Accounting Office—an agency noted for 
its detailed scrutiny. 

Every grown man who has had ex- 
perience in the business world is aware 
of the fact that some social entertain- 
ment is essential to the operation of 
any flourishing business. Private in- 
dustry, almost without exception, sets 
aside some of its funds for that purpose, 

I think it is just as important that we 
sell America as that we sell soap. 

We can, if we wish, avoid this issue. 
We can, if we wish, withhold funds 
which are granted to the diplomatic 
representatives of almost every other 
country in the world. 

But if we do, we must resign ourselves 
to a foreign service composed of men 
of independent means—without regard 
to their skill in the field of foreign 
policy. 

I think most Americans are fair- 
minded. I think they want their diplo- 
matic representatives to have the same 
dignity and the same standing as the 
diplomatic representatives of other 
nations. 

The money we are recommending for 
this purpose is inadequate by most 
standards. But it is a step forward 
that should be taken. 

There is very little that need be said 
at this point about other provisions of 
the bill. The committee, of course, 
stands ready to answer any questions 
and to clear up any points which may 
not be fully explained in the report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. First of all, I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee for the very careful work 
he has done on the pending bill. While 
I am a little disappointed on several 
matters relating to the State Depart- 
ment, I hope that the bill will be ade- 
quate and satisfactory. I should like to 
ask a question for the purpose of clarify- 
ing the record. On page 4 of the com- 
mittee report, under the heading “In- 
ternational Contingencies,” the report 
states: 

There is no provision made in the commit- 
tee’s recommendation for any costs growing 
out of possible meetings of heads of state 
or foreign ministers, 


If my memory serves me correctly— 
and I should like to have the statement 
of the chairman of the subcommittee 
in confirmation—that statement was 
placed in the report to make it clear 
that the amounts we recommended did 
not include any amount for a meeting 
of heads of state; however, the commit- 
tee took no position as to whether there 
should be or should not be such a meet- 
ing. The language means, simply, that 
if there is such a meeting, there would 
have to be a supplemental appropriation 
made for that purpose. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, as 
usual, is correct, and his memory is cor- 
rect with respect to what the committee 
did and its reasons therefor. It was 
felt that it would be presumptuous on 
the part of the subcommittee to recom- 
mend the appropriation of money for a 
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meeting which had not been agreed 
upon. If such a meeting is agreed upon, 
and it is found that a fund is necessary 
for such a meeting, we will expect the 
State Department to ask Congress for it, 
and I would expect that Congress would 
act favorably on such a request. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
Senator from Massachusetts and to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
to all the minority Members for their 
dedication to service, as demonstrated 
by their attendance at the hearings and 
by their helpfulness to me in bringing 
the bill to the floor of the Senate. 

For the Department of Justice, we rec- 
ommend an increase of $907,000 over the 
House figure. This deals solely with the 
care and custody of Federal prisoners. 

An additional prison camp is essential 
to permit outdoor work projects to help 
relieve overcrowding of facilities in the 
Southwest. Some $707,000 would be set 
aside for this purpose. 

The committee recommends $100 mil- 
lion for the salaries and expenses of the 
United States Information Agency. We 
also recommend $4,750,000 for the acqui- 
sition and construction of radio facilities. 

The committee has also approved an 
increase in the limitation for the 
Agency’s representation allowances to 
the requested amount of $135,000, as 
compared with the $75,000 approved by 
the House. In addition, the committee 
has approved an amount of $650,000 to 
be utilized for contracts with private 
radio licensees. Testimony on the effec- 
tiveness of the operation of station 
WRUL in broadcasting into Latin Amer- 
ica was most persuasive, as was the evi- 
dence presented urging that the activities 
of this station be enlarged in Latin Amer- 
ica and expanded to the continent of 
Africa. Accordingly, the committee has 
recommended an increase of $300,000 for 
contracts with radio licensees over the 
amount allowed by the Congress for 
fiscal 1958. 

Mr. DWORSHAE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me to do so, I should 
like to complete my statement. Then I 
shall be glad to yield for detailed ques- 
tioning. 

In this connection, I should like to 
comment that the committee was favor- 
ably impressed by the testimony of the 
Agency’s Director. He displayed in his 
testimony a knowledge of the problems 
faced by the USIA. 

He also displayed a realistic aware- 
ness of the proper relationship between 
a nation’s foreign policy and the neces- 
sary explanation of that policy. 

In the vernacular, he realizes that a 
saleman must have something to sell. 
He made quite an impression on the 
committee, and as a result of his testi- 
mony I believe the committee dealt very 
reasonably with this Agency. 

Mr. President, I hope this measure will 
receive the favorable consideration of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. I share the senti- 
ments just expressed by the chairman 
of the subcommittee that the United 
States Information Agency is undergo- 
ing a reappraisal of its program, under 
the leadership of the new Director, and 
that we may hope for some beneficial 
changes. However, the report of the 
committee provides $3 million more than 
the House figure and about $8.5 million 
more than the amount which was avail- 
able in this fiscal year for that agency. 

In view of the uprisings which oc- 
curred in many countries during the past 
year, when libraries of the United States 
Information Agency were destroyed, and 
expressions and demonstrations of anti- 
Americanism were indulged in, does the 
chairman of the subcommittee have 
some reasonable assurance that the in- 
crease in funds will be used to good ad- 
vantage, and that some of the inept 
policies which have been followed by this 
agency in the past will be corrected? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. Ishould 
like to look upon the world of tomorrow 
as one which will be free from any 
troubles, and in which there will be no 
anti-Americanism. However, I am fear- 
ful that the picture will be considerably 
bleaker than that. 

Nevertheless, I have confidence in the 
Director of this Agency. I think we have 
supplied him with reasonable tools with 
which to deal with the problem he faces. 
I think if we pass the appropriation as 
recommended to the Senate, Ambassa- 
dor Allen will get value received for the 
dollars he spends, and that he will do 
a good job. 

I do not know that he will correct all 
the mistakes which may have been made 
in all the fields in which we have been 
dealing. I do not know that he can 
overnight make us popular throughout 
the world. It may be that we shall have 
to engage in a little introspection and 
reevaluating. But I do say something 
which I could not say when I last pre- 
sented the request of the United States 
Information Agency on the floor of the 
Senate, and that is that the testimony 
this year with respect to every item in the 
bill was adequate, was thorough, and 
was freely given; and when it could not 
be spelled out in detail immediately, the 
witnesses asked for a few minutes until 
they could gather the facts. Then they 
presented them to the committee. 

Before the hearings started, the Di- 
rector conferred with the chairman of 
the subcommittee and said, The sky is 
the limit, so far as questions are con- 
cerned. If there is anything you want 
to know about this Agency, we will tell 
you about it.“ I have never been more 
impressed with the candor or frankness 
of any witness than I was with the Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Agancy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Texas on his 
great work in preparing this important 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. President, I point out that there 
are approximately a thousand fewer em- 
ployees in the Agency than there were 
last year. I think the Director read the 
testimony given in the hearings before 
our committee last year and also the 
statements made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Months before the appropriation 
was presented, he had followed the sug- 
gestions made by several Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I heard much of 
the testimony presented by Mr. Allen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
Senator did. I appreciate his attendance 
and his cooperation. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I was equally im- 
pressed by his candor and his apparent 
knowledge of the extensive program of 
the USIA. I recall that a year ago the 
chairman of the subcommittee was very 
insistent that corrections be made and 
was quite critical of the then Director of 
the USIA. I feel certain that much good 
was accomplished by pointing out some 
of the inherent weaknesses in the opera- 
tions of the USIA during the past several 
years. 

If there has been an improvement, 
and if the chairman of the subcommittee 
will maintain his thorough interests in 
seeing to it that Mr. Allen makes the 
needed improvements, we can look for- 
ward to many innovations which, I think, 
will prove most beneficial in combating 
some of the anti-Americanism which 
exists in many countries today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Idaho for the undeserved 
credit he gives me. I must share it with 
every member of the subcommittee, of 
which the distinguished Senator is a 
member. Our action last year was 
unanimous on both sides of the aisle. 
Whenever we needed information, we 
tried to get it. Finally, we acted upon 
the information we had, as we saw it. 
I do not say that everything we did was 
correct, but I believe we have brought 
before the Senate a good and effective 
bill. I think that if our colleagues in 
the House will accept some of the 
amendments we have made, we will have 
provided the funds which are needed to 
deal adequately with the very impor- 
tant services for which they are in- 
tended. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the majority 
leader for the splendid work he has done 
in bringing this appropriation bill be- 
fore the Senate with the amounts which 
are contained therein. Personally, I 
am particularly happy that, as a result 
of the advent of Mr. Allen as the head 
of the United States Information 
Agency, the committee has renewed its 
confidence in that Agency and has un- 
dertaken to increase its appropriation. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
seen some of the work of that Agency, 
particularly in Italy, although in several 
other countries, too. But I think it is 
fair to say that the type of employee 
which that Agency has—frequently 
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newspaper reporters of considerable ex- 
perience—is sometimes better able to get 
at the grassroots of the views and sen- 
timents of the country to which they 
are accredited, particularly through 
their exchanges of views with other re- 
porters, in a way which is not so easily 
done by members of the State Depart- 
ment. I feel very strongly that this is 
an Agency which deserves the support 
of Congress. 

I am happy to see that the commit- 
tee has increased, modestly, to be sure, 
but nonetheless significantly, the appro- 
priations voted by the House. Iam par- 
ticularly happy, as I know the majority 
leader is aware, about the action of the 
committee in increasing representation 
allowances, because the chairman was 
kind enough to afford me the opportu- 
nity to appear before his committee 
when that matter was under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania gave us very ex- 
cellent testimony. We always welcome 
his suggestions. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. I 
hope that when the time comes to con- 
fer with the House, the Senate con- 
ferees will stand firm on the increase in 
those allowances, which, to my way of 
thinking, are very important in order to 
keep the position of the United States 
abroad at a level where our representa- 
tives can really do their work effectively. 

I congratulate the chairman of the 
subcommittee, my good friend, the ma- 
jority leader, upon what seems to me to 
be a statesmanlike and mature job. I 
hope that the conferees will be able to 
hold the position of the Senate when 
the bill reaches the conferees of the 
other body. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that we 
will present the Senate’s position as 
effectively as we possibly can. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must say for the 
majority leader that the bill has had a 
very vigorous and at once a very cir- 
cumspectly fair hearing. I believe I 
was in attendance at most of the ses- 
sions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois was in attendance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think I attended all 
of them last year. I think I know some 
of the difficulties we had with the 
United States Information Agency. I 
share and associate myself with the 
comment made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee with respect to the im- 
provement in the USIA and its Admin- 
istrative Director. 

I think the majority leader will agree 
that it is never easy to measure, in terms 
of dollars, the impact of functions 
which come before us in the appropria- 
tion bill for the State Department and 
for the United States Information 
Service. The impact, of course, is 
abroad. How to evaluate it from the 
Nation’s capital, unless one is out in the 
field, is never easy to do. But I believe 
we have done what is reasonable. I 
believe this is a well-rounded bill. 
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There were some items I would have in- 
creased slightly; but I am not unhappy 
about the overall result. 

So I compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Texas for a job well done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 


time. 

The bill (H. R. 12428) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from I- 
linois to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Morton in the 
chair) appointed Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
and Mr. HICKENLOOPER the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1715, 
Senate bill 3974. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3974) to provide for the reporting and 
disclosure of certain financial transac- 
tions and administrative practices of la- 
bor organizations and employers, to pre- 
vent abuses in the administration of 
trusteeships by labor organizations, to 
provide standards with respect to the 
election of officers of labor organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROGRAM FOR CONSIDERATION OF 


THE SPACE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Earlier in 
the day, was unanimous consent of the 
Senate given to my request for authority 
to file a report on the space bill follow- 
ing the session of the Senate today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce that some- 
time in the next few days, after that 
bill and the hearings on it are available, 
I shall confer about it with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. I plan to 
have the bill brought up by motion at 
an early date. I do not know just when 
that will be; but I shall give advance 
notice to the minority leadership. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before moving that the Senate ad- 
journ, I should like to announce that to- 
morrow, following the morning hour, we 
expect to have a quorum call, and then 
to have the Senate proceed to general 
debate on the labor bill, which now has 
been made the unfinished business. 

We expect to have the session tomor- 
row continue until late in the evening; 
and I hope that we may be able to dis- 
pose of some amendments to the bill. 

I like to think that it will be possible 
for the Senate to complete its action on 
the bill on Friday. We expect the ses- 
sion on Friday to continue until a rather 
late hour in the evening, unless action 
on the bill has been completed at an 
earlier hour. I would say that Senators 
should be prepared to be present until 
10:30 or 11 p. m. on Friday. 

If action on the bill is completed on 
Friday, I would not request that a ses- 
sion be held on Saturday. But if action 
on the bill is not completed on Friday, 
then I expect to have a session held on 
Saturday, and to have the session con- 
tinue until a late hour, until final action 
is taken on the bill. 

We expect to have consideration of 
that bill followed by consideration of the 
atomic energy bill, on which there is a 
deadline. That measure is a very im- 
portant piece of proposed legislation. 

In addition, there is a tax bill which 
will be reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee; and there is a deadline on it. 

Today, the House of Representatives 
passed the trade bill; and there is a 
deadline on it. 

There are also a number of appropri- 
ation bills on which we must act before 
June 30. 

So I should like to have all Senators 
on notice that there is a strong possibil- 
ity that the Senate will be in session 
from Monday through Saturday every 
week between now and the end of the 
session, with the exception of the week- 
end of the 4th of July; and there will be 
evening sessions whenever it will be pos- 
sible to make any progress by holding 
them. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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oo Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate now stand in 
adjournment until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 12, 1958, at 
10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 11, 1958: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court or Guam 


Eugene R. Gilmartin, of Rhode Island, to 
be United States judge for the District Court 
of Guam for the term of 8 years, vice Paul 
D. Shriver, term expired. 


Cmcurr Courts, TERRITORY or HAWAII 


William Z. Fairbanks, of Hawaii, to be 
second judge of the first circuit, circuit 
courts, Territory of Hawaii, for a term of 6 
years. He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment which expires August 20, 
1958. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Paul W. Cress, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Oklahoma for the term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires August 3, 1958. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 

Charles Swann Prescott, of Alabama, to be 
Onited States marshal for the middle district 
of Alabama for a term of 4 years. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Jay Neal, of Arkansas, to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Arkansas 
for a term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

William C. Littlefield, of Georgia, to be 
United States marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Georgia for a term of 4 years, (Re- 
appointment.) 

William A. O’Brien, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania for a term of 4 years. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Harry R. Tenborg, of North Dakota, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
North Dakota for a term of 4 years. (Re- 
appointment.) 

COLLECTOR or Customs 

Bligh A. Dodds, of New York, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 7, with headquarters at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. (Reappointment.) 

In THE Coast GUARD 

The following-named person to be a lieu- 
tenant commander in the United States 
Coast Guard: 

Theodore S. Pattison, Jr. 

The following-named persons to be chief 
warrant officers, 4-2, in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


William H. Blaylock, 
Jr 


William P. East 
Leroy F. Bent 


Perry Christiansen 
Lester W. Willis 
Jay E. Law 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


I. FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be surgeon 
Jose L. Silva 
Ir. FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior assistant dental surgeon 
Edward M. Campbell 
In THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Service Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grades 
specified under the provisions of Public Law 
787, 84th Congress, subject to physical exam- 
ination required by law: 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Miller, James Ball, 01547403. 

Nolan, Patrick Theodore, 01639873. 

Smith, Orne Douglas, 01541288. 

Watson, Bascomb Rannell, 01894517. 


To be majors 


Drotning, Theodore Benedik, 02049871. 
Hoffman, Edgar Franklin, 0453820. 
To be captains 

Fels, Robert Donovan, 02048912. 

Greene, Philip Densmore, 0954242. 

Grimes, Cecil Herrin, 01917802. 

Kilby, Albert Brown, 01057484. 

McCauley, James Edward, 01546536, 

Medcalf, Rex Mercer, 01703983. 

Mueller, Louis Carl, 02263374. 

Swieter, Kenneth Luverne, 01545192. 

Williamson, Robert Luther, 0996661. 

Wright, Dallas Porter, 0978863. 

To be first lieutenant 

Walker, Richard William, Jr., 02273987. 

To be second lieutenant 

Halladay, Robert Joseph, 04077064. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Judge Advocate General's Corps, 
Regular Army of the United States, in the 
grades specified under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 3292, and 
Public Law 737, 84th Congress, subject to 
physical examination required by law: 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Haefele, Joseph Lynn, 0284499. 

Marmon, Thomas Carlyle, 0375208. 


To be majors 


Rogers, William Thomas, 01305114. 

Wofford, Ralph Webb, 01845374. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment as chaplain in the Regular Army of 
the United States, in grades specified, under 
the provisions of Public Law 737, 84th Con- 
gress, subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law: 

To be majors 

Goss, Charles Allan, 0540376. 

Hunt, Frederick Olen, Jr., 01101506. 

Krug, Clement Peter Joseph, 0522387. 

Lam, Alfred Paul, 0434979. 

Underwood, Carmah Curfew, 0527992. 

Waldie, Thomas Edward, 0514642. 

To be captains 

Brady, John Charles, 0996290. 

Brady, Lawrence Kennedy, 0997021. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Women’s Army Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
specified, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3311, and Public 
Law 737, 84th Congress, subject to physical 
examination required by law: 

To be captains 

Long, Alice Agnes, L117528. 

McWilliams, Bonnie Jean, L1010490. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
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States in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 1737, 84th Congress, 
subject to physical examination required by 
law: 

To be lieutenant colonels 
Collins, Charles Everett, Jr., 0313943. 
Temme, George Henry, Jr., 0375407, 

To be majors 
Arnold, Edwin Yates, 0380581. 
Cordes, Walter Frederick, 01577045. 
Hipp, Macon Alexander, 0863711. 
Kellogg, James Payson, 01299574. 
Lutjens, Paul Richard, 0888449. 
Munroe, Donald Allison, 01041404. 
Panisnick, George Gregory, 0455737. 
Schvaneveldt, Clyde Joseph, 0425760. 
To be captains 
Askin, Henry Warren, 01305178. 
Bolak, Aloysius, 01876313. 
Bradley, Wrag Erickson, 01919293. 
Conley, Richard Hopkins, 01295673. 
Eggers, John Frederick, 02100281. 
Frye, Wayne Eugene, 01688411. 
Hylton, Alvin Roy, 02102869. 
Jansen, Frank Joseph, 01052830. 
Kouten, James Joseph, 0998354. 
Lawing, Clarence Edward, 01101542. 
Leach, Charles Robert, 0967285. 
Madsen, Charles Gordon, 02266265. 
Miller, Amory Atwater, Jr., 0549051. 
Moore, Sterlin Clifton, 0453557. 
Richie, Howard Mouzon, 0424993. 
Saylor, Paul, 02028950. 
Toulme, Clarence Victor, Jr., 02026559. 
Young, Robert Peter, 01948085. 
To be first lieutenants 
Luling, Charles Henry, 3d, 02021274. 
Puckette, Cecil Logwood, 04001670. 
Shugart, Henry Gerald, 04011980. 
Walters, Howard Corey, Jr., 01341202. 
Williams, James David, 01939604. 
To be second lieutenants 
Barber, Harry Kenneth, 04044997. 
Bell, Charles Stuart, 04035822. 
Bruce, William Arthur, 04048301. 
Champlin, William Arthur, 04046067. 
Chapman, Donald Gary, 04059169. 
Chase, Charles Richard, 04056848. 
Conneely, Martin Francis Xavier, 04045308. 
Courtney, Guy Clifford, 04059141. 
Davison, William Harris, 04052197. 
Eddy, Burton Anderson, 04041336, 
Foley, Michael Joseph, 04036117. 
Gannon, Edwin Wals, 04010787. 
Grann, Richard Arthur, 04064207. 
Herlik, Querin Edward, 04041610. 
Hoke, Richard Vernon, 04004346. 
Hunter, Clarence Frederick, 04018250. 
Kakazu, Yoshiaki, 04040100. 
Kelley, Horace Stanley, Jr., 04059170. 
King, Charles Murray, 04075853, 
Kovarik, David Frank, 02202363. 
Maidment, Richard Charles, 04048644. 
May, Richard Lee, 04059328. 
Medina, Othon, Jr., 04049126. 
Moore, William Alexander, 04044887. 
Munster, Conrad Harold, 04051876. 
Murphy, Charles Thomas, 04024807. 
Neely, Joe Edd, 04059194. 
Newbill, James Price, 04045276. 
O'Connell, Maurice Patrick, 04051402. 
Ohlemueller, William Adam, 04042094. 
Praides, John Peter, 04039645. 
Rabdau, James Louis, 04074318. 
Rehberger, Arthur John, 04057730. 
Richey, Wayne Burts, 04062693. 
Rosenberg, Theodore Roy, 04052979. 
Sellers, Douglas Jackson, Jr., 04029057. 
Sharron, Paul Arthur, 04035540. 
Sheriff, Robert Merle, 04031367. 
Sullivan, Daniel Denis, 04056439. 
Turain, George Anthony, 04052056. 
Vye, George Dennis, 04049771. 
Walsh, James Patrick, 04039014. 
Wheeler, Lester McFarland, 04044825, 
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WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate June 11, 1958: 
UNITED STATES JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

Guam 

Eugene R. Gilmartin, of Rhode Island, to 
be United States judge for the district court 
of Guam for the term of 4 years, vice Paul 
D. Shriver, term expired. 

POSTMASTERS 

Justus A. Gibson to be postmaster at 
Mount Carmel in the State of Illinois. 

Thomas D. McManus to be postmaster 
at Channelview in the State of Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1958 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Nahum 1:7: The Lord is good, a 
stronghold in the day of trouble. 

Eternal God, our Father, we thank 
Thee for the many material and spir- 
itual blessings with which Thou art 
gany enriching and gladdening our 

ves. 

May we never doubt Thy greatness 
and goodness but always look unto Thee 
with faith and confidence. 

We humbly confess that in the hurry 
and rush of modern life we so fre- 
quently forget Thee and yield to worry 
and anxiety. 

Grant that in the thought and toil of 
this day we may be strengthened and 
sustained by Thy divine grace. 

Give us courage for hard circum- 
stances, light when we go through dark 
valleys, and that peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the 
praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; and 

H. R. 7953. An act to facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate has passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 624. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional supplemental appropriations for the 
Department of Labor for carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 12540. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr, ELLENDER, Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. Pastore, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
THYE, and Mr. Porrer to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution 
of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution providing 
for the construction by the Department of 
the Interior of demonstration plants for 
the production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and other beneficial 
consumptive uses. 


THE FORGOTTEN MEN OF 1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee bill for extension of reciprocal 
trade for 5 years contains only a faint 
and slender hope for the one major 
American industry which has twice 
qualified for relief under the escape 
clause, without obtaining that relief. I 
speak of the depressed lead and zinc in- 
dustry of the United States. 

For 4 years now I have been telling 
the hard-hit lead and zinc miners and 
smelter workers of Oklahoma, “Seek 
your statutory relief under the escape 
clause, and give this law a chance.” 

Twice the industry has gone to the 
Tariff Commission, since 1953. 

Twice the Commission has unani- 
mously found that it is being injuriously 
disturbed by foreign imports, and is in 
need of relief under the escape clause. 

The lead and zinc industry still seeks 
the relief the law says it is entitled to, 
but to the unemployed workmen of the 
industry, the escape clause and recipro- 
cal trade have become mocking and 
empty symbols of their frustration. 

The one faint hope held forth by the 
committee bill—that Congress might 
override continued Executive rejection 
by a two-thirds vote—could evaporate 
into thin air if the President announced 
a decision before signing this bill. Then 
no Congressional veto could be in order 
until a new case had been made before 
the Commission—which would mean at 
least 6 more months of unemployment 
and bankruptcy in America’s lead and 
zinc industry. These miners are ap- 
parently the forgotten men of this 1958- 
extension bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this failure by the com- 
mittee to recognize a manifest and in- 
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tolerable injustice under the program 
makes it impossible for me to support 
this bill. 

The Congress has an obligation to 
make the escape clause meaningful, or 
to provide a substitute for it. 

That obligation, in my opinion, is not 
discharged in this bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 93] 
Auchincloss Dorn, N. Y. Powell 
Breeding Gregory Radwan 
Buckley Griffiths Robeson, Va. 
Christopher Jenkins Shelley 
Clark Kearney Shuford 
Denton Lafore 
Dies Morris 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 403 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12591, 
with Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, all time for 
general debate on the bill had expired. 
Under the rule, the bill is considered as 
having been read for amendment. 

No amendments are in order to the 
bill except the amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means or an amendment proposing to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the text of 
the bill, H. R. 12676. Such amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. The period during which the Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into foreign trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 
1351), is hereby extended from the close of 
June 30, 1958, until the close of June 30, 
1963. 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
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U. S. C., sec. 1351 (a)), is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Paragraph (2) (A) is amended by 
striking out “January 1, 1945” and by insert 
ing in lieu thereof “July 1, 1934”, 

(2) Paragraph (2) (D) is amended by in- 
serting “and before July 1, 1958,” after “June 
12, 1955,”. 

(3) The last sentence of paragraph (2) (D) 
(ii) is amended by striking out “section 402 
of this act (as in effect” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 402 or 402a of this act (as in 
effect, with respect to the article concerned,”. 

(4) Paragraph (2) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 


ph: 

“(E) In order to carry out a foreign trade 
agreement entered into by the President on 
or after July 1, 1958, decreasing any rate of 
duty below the lowest of the rates provided 
for in paragraph (4) (A) of this subsection.” 

(5) Paragraph (3) (A) is amended (A) by 
striking out “of subparagraphs (B) and (0) 
of this paragraph,” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “of subparagraphs (B) and (C) of 
this paragraph and of subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (4) of this subsection,”, and (B) 
by striking out “suspension under paragraph 
(4)" and by inserting in lieu thereof “sus- 
pension under paragraph (5) “. 

(6) Paragraph (3) (D) is amended by 
striking out “paragraph (2) (C) or (D)“ and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (2) 
(O) or (D) or paragraphs (4) (A) or (B) “. 

(7) Paragraphs (4) and (5) are renum- 
bered as paragraphs (5) and (6), respectively. 

(8) Subsection (a) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (3) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) (A) No proclamation pursuant to 
paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection shall 
be made, in order to carry out a foreign trade 
agreement entered into by the President on 
or after July 1, 1958, decreasing any rate of 
duty below the lowest of the following rates: 

„) The rate which would result from 
decreasing the rate existing on July 1, 1958, 
by 25 percent of such rate. 

(i) Subject to paragraph (2) (B) of this 
subsection, the date 2 percent ad valorem 
below the rate existing on July 1, 1958. 

(ut) The rate 50 percent ad valorem or, 

in the case of any article subject to a specific 
rate of duty or to a combination of rates 
including a specific rate, any rate (or com- 
bination of rates), however stated, the ad 
valorem equivalent of which has been deter- 
mined as 50 percent ad valorem. 
The provisions of clauses (ii) and (iil) of 
this subparagraph and of subparagraph (B) 
(ii) of this paragraph shall, in the case of 
any article subject to a combination of ad 
valorem rates of duty, apply to the aggregate 
of such rates; and, in the case of any article 
subject to a specific rate of duty or to a com- 
bination of rates including a specific rate, 
such provisions shall apply on the basis of 
the ad valorem equivalent of such rate or 
rates, during a representative period 
(whether or not such period includes July 
1, 1958), determined in the same manner as 
the ad valorem equivalent of rates not stated 
wholly in ad valorem terms is determined for 
the purpose of paragraph (2) (D) (ii) of 
this subsection. 

“(B) (i) In the case of any decrease in 
duty to which clause (i) of subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph applies, such decrease 
shall become initially effective in not more 
than five annual s , and no amount of 
decrease becoming initially effective at one 
time shall exceed 10 percent of the rate of 
duty existing on July 1, 1958, or, in any case 
in which the rate has been increased since 
that date, exceed such 10 percent or one- 
third of the total amount of the decrease 
under the foreign trade agreement, which- 
ever is the greater. 

“(ii) In the case of any decrease in duty 
to which clause (ii) of subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph applies, such decrease 
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shall become initially effective in not more 
than five annual stages, and no amount of 
decrease becoming initially effective at one 
time shall exceed 1 percent ad valorem or, 
in any case in which the rate has been in- 
creased since July 1, 1958, exceed such 1 per- 
cent or one-third of the total amount of the 
decrease under the foreign trade agreement, 
whichever is the greater. 

(ut) In the case of any decrease in duty 
to which clause (iii) of subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph applies, such decrease shall 
become initially effective in not more than 
five annual stages, and no amount of decrease 
becoming initially effective at one time shall 
exceed one-third of the total amount of the 
decrease under the foreign trade agreement, 

“(C) In the case of any decrease in duty 
to which subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph applies, no part of a decrease after 
the first part shall become initially effective 
(i) until the immediately previous part shall 
have been in effect for a period or periods 
aggregating not less than 1 year, nor (ii) 
after the first part shall have been in effect 
for a period or periods aggregating more than 
4 years. If any part of a decrease has be- 
come effective, then any time thereafter 
during which such part of the decrease is 
not in effect by reason of legislation of the 
United States or action thereunder shall be 
excluded in determining when the 4-year 
period expires.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1351 (b)), is amended (1) by striking 
out “exclusive” in the first sentence, and 
(2) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) In order to carry out a foreign trade 
agreement entered into by the President on 
or after June 12, 1955, below the applicable 
alternative specified in subsection (a) (2) 
(C) or (D) or (4) (A) (subject to the ap- 
plicable provisions of subsection (a) (3) 
(B), (C), and (D) and (4) (B) and (C)), 
each such alternative to be read for the 
purposes of this paragraph as relating to 
the rate of duty applicable to products of 
Cuba. With respect to products of Cuba, 
the limitation of subsection (a) (2) (D) (ii) 
or (4) (A) (ili) may be exceeded to such 
extent as may be required to maintain an 
absolute margin of preference to which such 
products are entitled.” 

(c) Paragraph (2) (A) of subsection (c) 
of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351 (e) (2) ()). 
is amended by striking out existing on 
January 1, 1945’ and existing on January 1, 
1955'" and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“ ‘existing on July 1, 1934’, ‘existing on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945’, existing on January 1, 1955’, 
and ‘existing on July 1, 1958'”. 

(d) Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) of 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1851 (e) (1)), is 
amended by inserting after “(including the 
incorporation therein of escape clauses) ," 
the following: “the results of action taken 
to obtain removal of foreign trade restric- 
tions (including discriminatory restrictions) 
against United States exports, remaining re- 
strictions, and the measures available to seek 
their removal in accordance with the objec- 
tives of this section.“. 

(e) Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) It is hereby declared to be the sense 
of the Congress that the President, during 
the course of negotiating any foreign trade 
agreement under this section, should seek 
information and advice with respect to such 
agreement from representatives of industry, 
agriculture, and labor.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The third sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 3 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended 
(19 U. S. C., sec. 1360 (a)), is amended by 
striking out “120 days” and inserting in lieu 
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thereof “six months.” The last sentence of 
such subsection is amended by striking out 
“120-day" and inserting in lieu thereof “6- 
month.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 3 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1360 (b)), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “If in the course 
of any such investigation the Commission 
shall find with respect to any article on the 
list upon which a tariff concession has been 
granted that an increase in duty or additional 
import restriction is required to avoid seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive articles, 
the Commission shall promptly institute an 
investigation with respect to that article 
pursuant to section 7 of this act.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The first paragraph of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C. 
sec. 1364 (a)), is amended by striking out 
“any interested party” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “any interested party (including any 
organization or group of employees)”. 

(b) (1) The first paragraph of section 7 
(a) of such act is amended by striking out 
“9 months” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“6 months”. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply only with respect to applica- 
tions made after the date of the enactment 
of this act. 

(e) Section 7 of the Trade Agreement Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec, 1364), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section the President may, notwithstanding 
section 350 (a) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, imposed a duty not in excess of 
50 per centum ad valorem on any article not 
otherwise subject to duty.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (e) of section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (c)), is 
amended by inserting “(1)" after “(c)” at 
the beginning thereof, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(2) The action so found and reported by 
the Commission to be necessary shall take 
effect (as provided in the first sentence of 
paragraph (1) or in paragraph (3), as the 
case may be)— 

(A) if approved by the President, or 

“(B) if disapproved by the President in 
whole or in part, upon the adoption by both 
Houses of the Congress (within the 60-day 
period following the date on which the re- 
port referred to in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) is submitted to such com- 
mittees), by the yeas and nays by a two- 
thirds vote of each House, of a concurrent 
resolution stating in effect that the Senate 
and House of Representatives approve the 
action so found and reported by the Com- 
mission to be n 8 
For the purposes of subparagraph (B), in the 
computation of the 60-day period there shall 
be excluded the days on which either House 
is not in session because of an adjourn- 
ment of more than 3 days to a day certain or 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die. 

“(3) In any case in which the contin- 
gency set forth in paragraph (2) (B) occurs, 
the President shall (within 15 days after the 
adoption of such resolution) take such action 
as may be necessary to make the adjust- 
ments, impose the quotas, or make such other 
modifications as were found and reported by 
the Commission to be necessary.” 

Sec. 7. (a) The following subsections of 
this section are enacted by the Congress: 

(1) As an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, but applicable only 
with respect to the procedure to be followed 
in such House in the case of resolutions (as 
defined in subsection (b)); and such rules 
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shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

(2) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

(b) As used in this section, the term res- 
olution” means only a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, the mat - 
ter after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Senate and House of 
Representatives approve the action— 

“(1) found and reported by the United 
States Tariff Commission to be necessary to 
prevent or remedy serious injury to the re- 
spective domestic industry, in its report to 
the President dated „19 . 
on its escape-clause investigation numbered 

under the provisions of section 7 of 
the Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364), and 

“(2) disapproved by the President in whole 
or in part in his report (dated 19 

) pursuant to the second sentence of 
paragraph (1) of section 7 (c) of such act.”, 
the blank spaces therein being appropriately 
filled; and does not include a concurrent reso- 
lution which specifies more than one such 
investigation. 

(c) A resolution with respect to an inves- 
tigation shall be referred to the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate or to the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, as the case may be. 

(d) (1) If the committee to which has 
been referred a resolution with respect to an 
investigation has not reported it before the 
expiration of 10 calendar days after its in- 
troduction (or, in the case of a resolution re- 
ceived from the other House, 10 calendar 
days after its receipt), it shall then (but not 
before) be in order to move either to dis- 
charge the committee from further consid- 
eration of such resolution, or to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of 
any other resolution with respect to such in- 
vestigation which has been referred to the 
committee. 

(2) Such motion may be made only by a 
person favoring the resolution, shall be high- 
ly privileged (except that it may not be made 
after the committee has reported a resolu- 
tion with respect to the same investigation), 
and debate thereon shall be limited to not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order, and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which such 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(3) If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, such motion may not be re- 
newed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any 
other resolution with respect to the same 
investigation. 

(e) (1) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a resolution with respect to an 
investigation it shall at any time thereafter 
be in order (even though a previous motion 
to the same effect has been disagreed to) to 
move to proceed to the consideration of such 
resolution. Such motion shall be highly 
privileged and shall not be debatable. No 
amendment to such motion shall be in order 
and it shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which such motion is agreed 
to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 10 hours, which shall 
be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A mo- 
tion further to limit debate shall not be de- 
batable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
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and it shall not be In order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(t) (1) All motions to postpone, made 
with respect to the discharge from commit- 
tee, or the consideration of, a resolution with 
respect to an investigation, and all motions 
to proceed to the consideration of other busi- 
ness, shall be decided without debate. 

(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be, to the procedure relating 
to a resolution with respect to an investiga- 
tion shall be decided without debate. 

(g) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a resolution of that House with respect to 
an investigation, such House receives from 
the other House a resolution with respect to 
the same investigation, then— 

(1) If no resolution of the first House with 
respect to such investigation has been re- 
ferred to committee, no other resolution with 
respect to the same investigation may be re- 

or (despite the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d) (1)) be made the subject of a mo- 
tion to discharge. 

(2) If a resolution of the first House with 
respect to such investigation has been re- 
ferred to committee— 

(A) the procedure with respect to that or 
other resolutions of such House with respect 
to such investigation which have been re- 
ferred to committee shall be the same as if 
no resolution from the other House with re- 
spect to such investigation had been re- 
ceived; but 

(B) on any vote on final passage of a 
resolution of the first House with respect 
to such investigation the resolution from the 
other House with respect to such investiga- 
tion shall be automatically substituted for 
the resolution of the first House. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to extend the authority of the Fres- 
ident to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended”, approved July 1, 1954, as amend- 
ed by section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955 (19 U. S. C., sec, 
1352a), is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. (a) No action shall be taken pur- 
suant to section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351), to 
decrease the duty on any article if the Pres- 
ident finds that such reduction would 
threaten to impair the national security. 

“(b) Upon request of the head of any De- 
partment or Agency, upon application of an 
interested party, or upon his own motion, 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘Director’) shall immedi- 
ately make an appropriation investigation, 
in the course of which he shall seek informa- 
tion and advice from other appropriate De- 
partments and agencies to determine the 
effects on the national security of imports 
of the article which is the subject of such 
request, application, or motion. If, as a re- 
sult of such investigation, the Director is of 
the opinion that the said article is being 
imported into the United States in such 
quantities or under such circumstances as to 
threaten to impair the national security, he 
shall promptly so advise the President, and, 
if the President determines that the article 
is being imported into the United States in 
such quantities or under such circumstances 
as to threaten to impair the national secur- 
ity, he shall take such action, and for such 
time, as he deems necessary to adjust the 
imports of such article so that such imports 
will not threaten to impair the national 
security. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
Director and the President shall, in the light 
of the requirements of national security and 
without excluding other relevant factors, 
give consideration to domestic production 
needed for projected national defense re- 
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quirements, the capacity of domestic indus- 
tries to meet such requirements, existing 
and anticipated availabilities of the human 
resources, products, raw materials, and other 
supplies and services essential to the na- 
tional defense, the requirements of growth 
of such industries and such supplies and 
services, and the importation of goods in 
terms of their quantities, availabilities, 
character, and use as those affect such in- 
dustries and the capacity of the United 
States to meet national security require- 
ments. 

“(d) A report shall be made and pub- 
lished upon the disposition of each request, 
application, or motion under subsection (b). 
The Director shall publish procedural regu- 
lations to give effect to the authority con- 
ferred on him by subsection (b). 

“(e) The Director, with the advice and 
consultation of other appropriate Depart- 
ments and agencies and with the approval 
of the President, shall by February 1, 1959, 
submit to the Congress a report on the ad- 
ministration of this section. In preparing 
such a report, an analysis should be made of 
the nature of projected national defense 
requirements, the character of emergencies 
that may give rise to such requirements, 
the manner in which the capacity of the 
economy to satisfy such requirements can 
be judged, the alternative means of assur- 
ing such capacity and related matters.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall not affect any action taken or de- 
terminations made before the date of the 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 9. (a) Subsection (a) of section 333 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C., sec. 
1333 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Authority to obtain information; For 
the purposes of carrying out its functions 
and duties in connection with any investiga- 
tion authorized by law, the Commission or 
its duly authorized agent or agents (1) shall 
have access to and the right to copy any 
document, paper, or record, pertinent to the 
subject matter under investigation, in the 
possession of any person, firm, copartner- 
ship, corporation, or association engaged in 
the production, importation, or distribution 
of any article under investigation, (2) may 
summon witnesses, take testimony, and ad- 
minister oaths, (3) may require any person, 
firm, copartnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion to produce books or papers relating to 
any matter pertaining to such investigation, 
and (4) may require any person, firm, co- 
partnership, corporation, or association to 
furnish in writing, in such detail and in 
such form as the Commission may prescribe, 
information in their possession pertaining 
to such inyestigation. Any member of the 
Commission may sign subpenas, and mem- 
bers and agents of the Commission, when 
authorized by the Commission, may adminis- 
ter oaths and affirmations, examine wit- 
nesses, take testimony, and receive evi- 
dence.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 333 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1333 (d)) 
is amended by striking out “under part II 
of this title’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“before the Commission.” 

(e) (1) Subsection (a) of section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1336 
(a)) is amended by striking out the third 
sentence thereof. The first sentence of sub- 
section (c) of section 337 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1337 (c)) is amended 
by striking out under and in accordance 
with such rules as it may promulgate.” 

(2) Part I of title III of the Tariff Act of 
1980 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1330, et seq.) is amend- 
ed by inserting after section 334 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Src. 335. Rules and regulations. 


“The Commission is authorized to adopt 
such reasonable procedures and rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary to carry 
out its functions and duties.” 
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Sec. 10. The enactment of this act shall 
not be construed to determine or indicate 
the approval or disapproval by the Congress 
of the executive agreement known as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MILLS as a com- 
mittee amendment: Page 16, line 21, after 
“services” and before the comma insert in- 
cluding the investment, exploration, and de- 
velopment necessary to assure such growth.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIMPSON. of 
Pennsylvania: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof the text 
of the bill, H. R. 12676, as follows: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958,’ 


“Sec. 2. Two-year extension of authority to 
enter into trade agreements. 

“(a) In general: The period during which 
the President is authorized to enter into for- 
eign trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1351), is hereby extended from the close 
at Ange 30, 1958, until the close of June 30, 

“(b) Period during which decreases may 
become initially effective: The first sentence 
of section 350 (a) (3) (C) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351 (a) 
(3) (C)), is amended to read as follows: ‘No 
part of any decrease in duty specified in para- 
graph (2) (D) of this subsection shall be- 
come initially effective after the expiration 
of the 3-year period which begins on July 1, 
1957.“ Section 350 (a) (3) (B) (u) of such 
act is amended by striking out ‘decrease un- 
der the foreign trade agreement’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘maximum decrease per- 
missible under paragraph (2) (D).” 

“Sec. 8. Maximum increase in duty. 

“(a) In general: Section 350 (a) (2) (A) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1351 (a) (2) (A)), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(A) (i) If the rate of duty existing on 
July 1, 1934, was an ad valorem rate of duty, 
increasing such rate by more than 50 percent. 

“*(ii) If the rate of duty existing on July 
1, 1934, was a specific rate of duty (or a com- 
bination of rates including a specific rate), 
increasing such duty to a rate (or combina- 
tion of rates), however stated, the ad valorem 
equivalent of which has been determined by 
the Tariff Commission to be not more than 50 
percent above the ad valorem equivalent of 
such July 1, 1934, rate (or combination of 
rates). For purposes of this clause, the de- 
termination of an ad valorem equivalent of 
a July 1, 1934, rate (or combination of rates) 
shall be made with respect to the values of 
imports during the calendar year 1934 (except 
that if during the calendar year 1934 there 
were no substantial imports, it shall be made 
with respect to the vaiues of imports during 
the first calendar year after 1934 during which 
there were substantial imports) .’ 

“(b) Technical amendment: Section 350 
(c) (2) (A) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351 (c) (2) (A)), 
is amended by striking out ‘existing on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945" and ‘existing on January 1, 
1955’ and by inserting in lieu thereof ‘existing 
on July 1, 1934,’ ‘existing on January 1, 1945," 
and ‘existing on January 1, 1955.’ 


Mr, 
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“gec. 4. Procedures for initiation and nego- 
tiation of trade agreements; peril 
point determinations. 


“(a) In general: Section 3 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1360), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. (a) (1) Before entering into the 
negotiation of any foreign trade agreement 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
the President shall notify the Tariff Commis- 
sion of his affirmative finding of fact referred 
to in section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, that existing duties or other import 
restrictions of the United States or of any 
foreign country are unduly burdening or re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States, and shall notify the Tariff Commission 
of his intention to negotiate a foreign trade 
agreement, Upon receipt of such notifica- 
tion from the President, the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall prepare a preliminary list of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States which 
in its judgment may be considered by the 
President in the proposed trade agreement 
negotiations for possible modification of 
duties and other import restrictions, imposi- 
tion of additional import restrictions (in- 
cluding quantitative limitations), or con- 
tinuance of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment. Such list shall include all articles on 
which the Tariff Commission considers that 
the existing duties or other import restric- 
tions appear to be inadequate to prevent im- 
ports from causing or threatening serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive articles. As soon as 
the Tariff Commission has completed such 
preliminary list, it shall publish such list 
and make an investigation with respect to 
each article on the list as to— 

“*(A) the limit to which such modifica- 
tion, imposition, or continuance may be 
extended in order to carry out the purpose 
of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with- 
out causing or threatening serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive articles; and 

“*(B) if increases in duties or additional 
import restrictions are required to avoid 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive articles, 
the minimum increases in duties or addi- 
tional import restrictions required. 

“*(2) Whenever in its judgment it is 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this section, the Commission may amend 
such preliminary list by adding or deleting 
articles. Notice of any such amendment 
shall be promptly published. In the case 
of any article so added, the Commission 
shall make the investigation referred to in 
the last sentence of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

“*(b) In the course of any investigation 
pursuant to this section the Commission 
shall hold public hearings and give not less 
than 60 days public notice thereof, and 
shall afford reasonable opportunity for all 
interested parties to be present, to produce 
evidence, and to be heard. In conducting 
such investigation the Tariff Commission 
shall request (through appropriate chan- 
nels) from the foreign country which is the 

pal supplier (in imports into the 
United States) of each article on such pre- 
liminary list, and of each article added to 
such list by the Commission, information 
concerning estimated or approximate cost 
of production, prices, and other relevant 
economic data pertaining to competition of 
imports of such article in the domestic 
market. If such foreign country refuses or 
fails to furnish such data with respect to 
any article (other than any article included 
in the list because of inadequacy of exist- 
ing import restrictions) the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall omit such article from the final 
list of articles on which the President is 
authorized to negotiate a foreign trade 
agreement, 
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“*(c) In making determinations with re- 
spect to any article for the purposes of the 
final list, the Commission shall take into 
consideration each of the following factors: 

1) The estimated or approximate cost 
of producing such article in the foreign 
country which is the principal supplier (in 
imports into the United States) of such 
article, as compared with the estimated or 
approximate cost of producing like or 
directly competitive articles in the United 
States. D 

“*(2) The estimated or approximate aver- 
age price, converted into currency of the 
United States, at which the foreign article 
is sold at wholesale in the principal supply- 
ing country as compared with the estimated 
or approximate average price of like or 
directly competitive domestic articles when 
sold at wholesale in the markets of the 
United States, during the last calendar year 
preceding such investigation. In the event 
that the Commission finds it impracticable 
to determine such estimated or approxi- 
mate average foreign price the Commission 
shall consider the average invoice price of 
imports of such article during the last 
calendar year preceding such investigation 
as the average foreign price for comparison 
with the domestic price. 

“(3) Other economic data which the 
Commission considers relevant to the rela- 
tive competitive status of the imported ar- 
ticle with the like or directly competitive 
domestic article in the domestic market, 
and the effect of such competitive status 
on the likelihood of serious injury, or threat 
thereof, to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive articles. 

„d) Not later than one year after the 
publication of the preliminary list referred 
to in subsection (a) (1): 

“*(1) The Tariff Commission shall pub- 
lish, and transmit to the President, a final 
list of articles which may be considered by 
the President, in negotiating the foreign 
trade agreement referred to in such sub- 
section, for possible modification of duties 
and other import restrictions, imposition of 
additional import restrictions, or continu- 
ance of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment, 

“*(2) The Commission shall report to the 
President the findings of the Commission 
with respect to each such article on such 
final list as to— 

„A) the limit to which such modifica- 
tion, imposition, or continuance may be 
extended in order to carry out the purpose 
of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with- 
out causing or threatening serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive articles; and 

“‘(B) if increases in duties or additional 
import restrictions are required to avoid 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive articles, 
the minimum increases in duties or addi- 
tional import restrictions required. 
the President shall not enter into the 
negotiation of any foreign trade agreement 
until he has received from the Tariff Com- 
mission such final list and report. The 
President shall not include in the foreign 
trade agreement any article not included in 
such final list.’ 

“(b) Limitation: Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 4 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. O., sec. 
1361 (a)), is amended by adding the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘The 
provisions of any such trade agreement 
applicable to an article with respect to 
which such limits or minimum require- 
ments are not complied with shall not be- 
come effective until the Congress, by law, 
shall have approved the application of the 
provisions of such agreement to such 
article.’ 

“(c) Conforming change: Section 4 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930’, approved June 12, 1934, as 
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amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1354), is hereby 
repealed. 


“Sec. 5. Escape clause reports must be made 
within 6 months; Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations must be 
submitted to Congress. 


“(a) Time for making reports: The first 
paragraph of section 7 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (a)), is 
amended by striking out 9 months’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘6 months’. The 
amendment made by the preceding sentence 
shall apply only with respect to applications 
made after the date of the enactment of 
this act. 

“(b) Recommendations by the Tariff 
Commission: The last paragraph of such 
section 7 (a) is amended by inserting, after 
‘President’ wherever it appears, the phrase 
‘and the Congress.’ 


“Sec. 6. Serious injury; clarification with 
respect to quota provisions, 


“The third paragraph of section 7 (a) of - 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (a)), is 
amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence the following new.sentence: ‘Where 
the Commission finds, for any reason, that a 
maximum permissible increase in duty will 
not prevent or remedy serious injury to the 
domestic industry concerned, the Commis- 
sion shall recommend the establishment of 
such quotas (either tariff quotas or absolute 
quotas, including seasonal quotas of either 
kind, such quotas to be subject to such 
allocation among countries of origin as the 
Commission may direct) as it may deter- 
mine are necessary to prevent or remedy 
such serious injury.“ 


“Sec. 7. Modifications to carry out Tariff 
Commission’s escape clause find- 
ings. 

“Subsection (c) of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1364 (c)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) (1) Within 30 days after receipt of 
the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, 
the President shall proclaim such adjust- 
ments in the rate or rates of duty, impose 
such quotas, or make such other modifica- 
tions as are recommended by the Commis- 
sion to be necessary to prevent or remedy 
serious injury to the respective domestic 
industry, unless, prior to the expiration of 
such 30 days, the President shall have sub- 
mitted a report to the Congress recommend- 
ing that no such adjustments or modifica- 
tions be made, or no such quotas be 
imposed, or recommending a rate of duty 
as an alternate to that recommended by the 
Tariff Commission or recommending a quota 
as an alternate to that recommended by the 
Tariff Commission as a means of preventing 
or remedying serious injury to the respec- 
tive domestic industry be adopted. If either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
or both, are not in session at the time of 
such submission, such report shall be filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, or 
both, as the case may be. 

“*(2) If the President submits his re- 
port to the Congress while the Congress is 
in session and more than 60 days before 
the date on which the Congress adjourns 
sine die, he shall, within 60 days after the 
submission of such a report, proclaim such 
adjustments, quotas, or other modifications 
as have been recommended by the Commis- 
sion unless, prior to the expiration of such 
60 days, the Congress, by law, shall have ap- 
proved the recommendations made by the 
President, in which event the President shall 
proclaim the recommendations so approved. 
If the President submits his report 

“(A) when the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, or 


r 
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“*(B) less than 60 days before the ad- 
journment of the Congress sine die and the 
Congress before such adjournment has not, 
by law, approved the recommendations 
made by the President, 
the adjustments in the rate or rates, quotas, 
or other modifications specified in the rec- 
‘ommendations of the Commission shall be 
put into effect provisionally within 30 days 
from the date of the Commission’s recom- 
mendation or the date of the adjournment 
of Congress sine die whichever date is later, 
and shall become finally effective 60 days 
after the date on which the next session of 
the Congress begins, unless during such 
60-day period the Congress, by law, shall 
have approved the President's recommenda- 
tions.’ 

“Sec. 8. Imports which threaten to impair 
the national security. 


“(a) Procedural changes; limitations on 
restrictions on imports: Subsection (b) of 
section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
extend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended’, 
approved July 1, 1954 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1352a 
(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“‘(b) In order to further the policy and 

urpose of this section: 

“*(1) Upon the request of the President, 
upon resolution of either House of Congress, 
upon resolution of either the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate or the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, upon application of an interested 
party, or upon his own motion, the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization shall 
promptly make an investigation to determine 
whether an article is being imported into the 
United States in such quantities as to 
threaten to impair the national security, In 
the course of such investigation, the Director 
shall hold public hearings after reasonable 
public notice thereof and shall afford rea- 
sonable opportunity for interested parties 
to be present, to produce evidence, and to 
be heard at such hearings. Should the Di- 
rector have reason to believe, as the result 
of his investigation and hearings, that an 
article is being imported in such quantity as 
to threaten to impair the national security, 
he shall promptly so advise the President, 
but in no event later than 3 months from 
the date of the initiating request, resolu- 
tion, application, or motion. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the Director and 
the President shall, in the light of the re- 
quirements of national security and without 
excluding other relevant factors, give con- 
sideration to domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements, 
the capacity of domestic industries to meet 
such requirements, existing and anticipated 
availabilities of the human resources, prod- 
ucts, raw materials, and other supplies and 
services essential to the national defense, 
the requirements of growth of such indus- 
tries and such supplies and services, and the 
importation of goods in terms of their quan- 
tities, availabilities, character, and use as 
those affect such industries and the capacity 
of the United States to meet national secu- 
rity requirements. 

%) If the President agrees, after such 
investigation as he may deem necessary, that 
the article is being imported in such quan- 
tity as to threaten to impair the national 
security, he shall, within 30 days from the 
date of the report made to him by the Di- 
rector, by proclamation impose on such ar- 
ticle either or both of the following: 

„A) An increase in duty— 

(1) to a rate not less than the rate 50 
percent above the rate of duty in effect 
on July 1, 1934, or 

“*(ii) if the July 1, 1934, rate of duty is 
a specific rate (or a combination which in- 
cludes a specific rate), to a rate not less 
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than 50 percent above the 1934 ad valorem 
equivalent of such specific rate (or such 
combination) existing on July 1, 1934, with 
respect to imports during the calendar year 
1934 (except that if there were no substan- 
tial imports in the year 1934 such ad valorem 
equivalent shall be determined for the first 
calendar year thereafter during which sub- 
stantial imports were entered). 


The rate of duty, as increased under this 
subparagraph, shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent ad valorem, Any increase under this 
subparagraph in the existing rate of duty 
may be reduced for any country or countries 
of origin, after the President has conducted 
such negotiations as he deems necessary, in 
order to take into account the availability 
of imports of the article in a national emer- 
gency from the country or countries of 
origin from which the product may be trans- 
ported to the United States with relative 
safety. 

“*(B) A quota limitation (annual, quar- 
terly, or otherwise) reducing imports of such 
article to a level 25 percent or more below 
the average level of imports of such article, 
such average level to be determined on the 
basis of imports of such article during the 
most recent period of 3 calendar years end- 
ing before the period to which such limi- 
tation is to be applied. After the President 
has conducted such negotiations as he deems 
necessary, any such quota limitation may be 
allocated, as the President determines, 
among countries of origin in order to take 
into account the availability of imports of 
the article in a national emergency from 
the country or countries of origin from 
which the article may be transported to the 
United States with relative safety. 

3) The President may, in lieu of ac- 
tion required by paragraph (2), proclaim a 
lesser increase in the rate of duty than that 
required by paragraph (2) (A) or a larger 
quota limitation than that required by para- 
graph (2) (B), or both, if he finds and so 
certifies to Congress that the rate of duty 
or quota limitation required by paragraph 
(2) (A) (B), as the case may be, would im- 
pair the availability of materials determined 
to be essential to the defense of the United 
States.“ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall not affect any action 
taken or determination made before the date 
of the enactment of this act under subsec- 
tion (b) of section 2 of such act, as in effect 
without regard to the amendment made by 
subsection (a). 


“Sec. 9. Agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts. 

“(a) Emergency action for perishable agri- 
cultural commodities: Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 8 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 (19 U. S. O., sec. 1365) is amended 
to read as follows: 

„a) In any case where 

“*(1) any interested party has filed an 
application with the Tariff Commission stat- 
ing that due to the perishability of any agri- 
cultural commodity emergency treatment is 
required; and 

2) the Secretary of Agriculture does 
not, within 15 days after the day on which 
the application was filed, certify to the Tariff 
Commission that such commodity is not 
perishable, y 
the Tariff Commission, proceeding under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
or under section 7 of this act, shall (A) make 
an immediate investigation to determine the 
facts, and (B) report the results thereof and 
its findings to the President. The report 
and findings of the Tariff Commission shall 
be made, and the action of the President 
shall be taken, at the earliest possible date 
but in no event more than 60 calendar days 
after the day on which the application was 
filed with the Tariff Commission.’ 
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“(b) Amendments to section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act: 

“(1) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 


to read as follows: 

“*(a) Upon request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, upon resolution of either the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate or the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, or upon application of 
any interested party, the United States Tariff 
Commission shall make an immediate inves- 
tigation to determine whether any article or 
articles are being or are practically certain 
to be imported into the United States under 
such conditions and in such quantities as 
to render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with or to materially 
increase the cost of any program or operation 
undertaken under this title or the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, or section 32, Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress, approved August 24, 1935; as 
amended, or any loan, purchase, or other 
program or operation undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture, or any agency 
operating under its direction, with respect 
to any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof, or to reduce substantially the 
amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof with respect to 
which any such program or operation is 
being undertaken. The Tariff Commission 
shall give precedence to investigations under 
this section to determine such facts and to 
determine the extent of fees or quantitative 
limitations on imports required to prevent 
such tendency to interfere or render ineffec- 
tive, to increase cost, or to reduce such 
processing of products. Such investigation 
shall be made after due notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to interested parties, and 
shall be conducted subject to such regula- 
tions as the Tariff Commission shall specify. 
The Tariff Commission shall report to the 
President the results of its investigation at 
the earliest possible date but in no event 
more than 6 months after the date of the 
initiating request, resolution, or application, 

““(b) If, on the basis of such investiga- 
tion the Tariff Commission finds and reports 
to the President the existence of such facts, 
he shall, within 30 days, by proclamation im- 
pose such fees not in excess of 50 percent 
ad valorem or such quantitative limitations 
on any article or articles which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption as the Tariff Commission has 
found to be n in order that the 
entry of such article or articles will not ren- 
der or tend to render ineffective, or material- 
ly interfere with, or to materially increase 
the cost of, any program or operation re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of this section, 
or reduce substantially the amount of any 
product processed in the United States from 
any such agricultural commodity or product 
thereof with respect to which any such pro- 
gram or operation is being undertaken: Pro- 
vided, That no proclamation under this sec- 
tion shall impose any limitation on the total 
quantity of any article or articles which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption which reduces such permis- 
sible total quantity to proportionately: less 
than 50 percent of the total quantity of 
such article or articles which was entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion during a representative period as deter- 
mined by the Tariff Commission; except that, 
whenever a condition exists requiring special 
treatment, the President upon recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture may im- 
pose such further limitation or suspension 
of imports as he deems necessary upon a 
full consideration of the impact of imports 
of competitive commodities on (1) domestic 
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production, (2) normal marketing and stor- 
ing of domestic products, and (3) any Gov- 
ernment support or other program: And pro- 
vided further, That in designating any arti- 
cle or articles, the Tariff! Commission or the 
President, as the case may be, may describe 
them by physical qualities, value, or use, or 
upon such other basis as it shall determine. 
Such designations shall be sufficiently broad 
to prevent evasion and may include any 
form, combination, mixture, or source in 
which the article or articles may appear. 

An any case where the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines and reports to the Presi- 
dent with regard to any article or articles 
that a condition exists requiring emergency 
treatment, the President shall take imme- 
diate action under this section without 
awaiting the report of the Tariff Commission, 
such action to continue in effect pending the 
report of the Tariff Commission and action 
thereon by the President.’ 

“(2) Subsections (d) and (e) of such sec- 
tion 22 are amended to read as follows: 

,d) After an investigation, findings, and 
a report to the President, in the manner pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, any 
proclamation issued pursuant to subsection 
(b) or any provision thereof may be— 

“*(1) suspended or terminated by the 
President whenever the Tariff Commission 
finds and reports to the President that the 
circumstances requiring the proclamation or 
provision thereof no longer exists; or 

“*(2) modified by the President whenever 
the Tariff Commission finds and reports to 
the President that changed circumstances 
require such modification to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

e) Any decision as to facts under this 
section shall be final.’ 

“Sec. 10. General agreement on tariffs and 
trade not affected. 

“The enactment of this act shall not be 
construed to determine or indicate the ap- 
Proval or disapproval by the Congress of the 
Executive agreement known as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment which I have 
sent to the desk is designed for one pur- 
pose and for one purpose alone and that 
is to return to the Congress of the United 
States the authority to handle the duties 
which are given to the Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States, name- 
ly, to take care of matters involving the 
foreign trade of the country. The 
amendment is being offered with com- 
plete sincerity on behalf of its several 
sponsors. 

The Congress of the United States 
carries a clearly defined responsibility 
to our Nation’s industry, agriculture, 
and labor. 

That responsibility is to strengthen 
their well-being and that is what this 
legislation does. 

Sincere recognition of this responsi- 
bility is reflected in every provision of 
the legislation sponsored by several col- 
leagues and myself, representing both 
sides of the aisle. 

We recognize, as well, our Nation’s 
heavy obligation to the Free World de- 
fense, our moral and spiritual obliga- 
tions to the ideals of humanity and lib- 
erty, our obligations of friendship to as- 
sist less fortunate peoples in achieving 
a better life. 

We are convinced, as so many of us 
here today are convinced, that our coun- 
try’s ability to meet these obligations 
grows out of a single element—the dy- 
namic vitality of our own free society. 
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Call it capitalism, call it free enter- 
prise, call it democracy, call it what you 
will—this priceless quality is the back- 
bone and the bicep of freedom as we 
know it. 

It is this priceless quality which H. R. 
12676 seeks to preserve. 

Our national security has become a 
paramount issue in this debate. We 
have been advised that we will not be 
able to thwart communism’s global cam- 
paign of ruble diplomacy unless we con- 
tinue our present, policies. 

My. own view, and one which I am 
sure each cosponsor of H. R. 12676 
shares, is that no trade concession will 
advance our own security, or the secu- 
rity of our friends abroad, if our indus- 
trial base buckles and wilts under the 
strain. 

We have been asked to renew the law 
of 1934 for the llth time. On 10 pre- 
vious occasions American industries and 
workers threatened with injury were 
given solemn reassurance that the law 
ee be administered without injury to 

hem. 

Today, 21 years after the first exten- 
sion debate, our industries and workers 
are no longer taken in by these assur- 
ances, but they are still being injured 
or threatened with injury. 

We have been asked to grant an un- 
precedented extension of 5 years. The 
term of this far-reaching authority could 
spread across 4 terms of Congress and 
more than midway through the 2 next 
Presidential terms. 

Who will these future Presidents be 
whom we are asked to empower so 
broadly? Will they hold the Nation’s 
confidence and respect? Are we pre- 
pared to assure our anxious industries 
and workers that this unknown Chief 
Executive would employ these powers 
wisely and discreetly? What right have 
we to delegate the authority of these 
future Congresses away to an unknown 
President? 

In this field of legislation Congress 
has not shirked its responsibilities. Time 
after time this body has sought to meet 
the problems forthrightly. Over the 
years we have girded the law with the 
escape clause, peril points, and other 
safety devices that consideration for 
domestic interests dictates. 

None, however, have proved effective. 
Not because the statutes were vague or 
unenforcible, but because those charged 
with the administration of this program 
have sidestepped Congressional intent. 

The bill continues the trade agree- 
ments concept. It permits further tariff 
reductions. It allows further multilat- 
eral negotiations. In these provisions, 
it is broadly comparable to the com- 
mittee’s bill. 

But H. R. 12676 takes up where the 
committee bill ends. It remedies the 
serious defects in the present law. It 
offers domestic industries and workers 
a remedy, instead of an empty promise. 

Most importantly, if, belatedly, it 
translates the promise and reassurances 
of 24 years into reality. It provides for 
safeguards against excesses, and the ma- 
chinery whereby the victims of past 
actions can gain sure relief, 

America’s industries, and workers, and 
farmers are asking nothing more than a 
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fair shake from our foreign trade pro- 
gram. The responsibility of Congress to 
provide that fair shake is derived from 
our Constitution, and exists in every 
principle and ideal of our Government. 

As you vote remember there is noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, in the adminis- 
tration bill which makes certain or in- 
creases the likelihood of relief for any 
industry which proves injury that is not 
in the law today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] is recognized. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, after some 
8 hours of debate on the proposal of ex- 
tending the President's authority to en- 
ter trade agreements, the issue is 
now drawn by the submission of the sub- 
stitute proposal offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 
I know that the gentleman is sincere in 
his proposal, because after having known 
him for many, many years I know it re- 
flects his thinking in this area. I am 
sure he will admit as readily that those 
of us who are in support of the committee 
bill are also very sincere in what we are 
doing. 

We are now faced with a vote on this 
substitute bill. 

By our vote we must choose the kind of 
trade and tariff policy that we want our 
country and by our leadership and the 
rest of the Free World to follow in the 
next several years ahead of us. I can 
only urge that every Member of the 
House make his choice with his eyes 
open, for we must level on this as we have 
never leveled on any other issue before, 
in a clear, straightforward manner, 

It is important that we know what we 
are doing, because of the tremendous im- 
pact of our decision upon the lives of our 
own citizens in the years ahead. I think 
the substitute will be defeated in com- 
mittee, and I think there are many rea- 
sons why it should be. I would like to 
give you now five of those reasons. 

First, the substitute bill is not an ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program as we have had it in the 
past. The substitute bill is a straightout 
device for the creation of high duties in 
the future, plus quotas. It does not ex- 
tend this program that we reported from 
the committee, and in the process, I 
think, it would be most disastrous, not 
only to our world trade but in the process 
in our own domestic economy to so re- 
strict our trade as the substitute bill 
would do. 

Second, it would strip the President 
of the United States of any—I say any— 
responsibility or any choice in action in 
the field of the escape clause with re- 
spect to the fixing of duty regardless of 
the implications. It would enshrine the 
Tariff Commission with the final respon- 
sibility. How in the name of goodness 
can we support it on the alleged ground 
that we are returning the tariff-making 
decision to the Congress of the United 
States? We would not be doing that 
under the substitute bill. 

Third. We are giving all that respon- 
sibility to the Tariff Commission in spite 
of the fact that when all the members 
of that Commission, when they appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
they had the good judgment to tell us 
that they did not want this responsibil- 
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ity; that in their opinion they were not 
qualified to carry out all this responsi- 
bility and cover the many other factors 
that are involved, such as consideration 
of the effects on our national interest, 
other domestic industries, our partners 
in the Free World, and so forth, but that 
the President was not only qualified, but 
that he was also elected by the people 
and charged under the Constitution with 
these responsibilities. 

Fourth. The increased protection to 
domestic industry that is said to be con- 
tained in this substitute bill in my 
opinion is but a snare and a delusion. 
Let me ask you whether or not you pro- 
tect domestic industry if in the process 
of trying to do so you contract activity 
in the United States so as to further the 
recession trends that are presently in 
existence. History tells us that that fol- 
lows us if we try to contract our world 
trade. Can we say that we are doing 
this in the interest of domestic industry, 
if we bring it more and more recession 
and business downturn than it presently 
has? 

Fifth. Let me remind you of the fact 
that this substitute bill was written in 
the interest of a few; and if it should 
serve the purpose of helping a few, it 
does so at the expense of the many and 
our national interest and national pres- 
tige in the Free World—yes; our national 
interest and our national security. How 
can anyone prefer the substitute to the 
committee bill which has been worked 
out by your Committee on Ways and 
Means and the administration together 
and which has the backing of the lead- 
ership on both sides of the aisle? 

How can any of you say that the judg- 
ment of this group, which is responsible 
for the substitute bill, is superior to the 
judgment of all those in the administra- 
tion, all those on your committee, and 
the many other Members of the House, 
plus those on the outside who support 
an effective continuation of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program as being 
an absolute necessity, such as is con- 
tained in the committee bill? 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the 
United States are concerned with what 
we do here. They want us to do some- 
thing that is in the best interest of the 
people, the people of the United States; 
and, certainly, the proposition is that 
whereas the substitute does not, the com- 
mittee bill does serve this interest. I 
therefore urge you to reject this sub- 
stitute proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired; 
all time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
now have before us in the House of Rep- 
resentatives legislation to extend the 
reciprocal trade program. This is one 
of the most important measures to come 
before us this year, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that the action we take here to- 
day will have a definite effect not only 
on our own economy, but on the eco- 
nomic situation of the entire world. 

The program has now been in exist- 
ence for approximately 24 years, and has 
provided a clear and accurate picture of 
our attitude toward a fair and adequate 
trade policy. Certainly there have been 
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some defects in the program in the past, 
but safeguards have been included in 
the bill reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee which will offer greater 
protection to our own industries. The 
committee studied the recommendations 
of the President very carefully and held 
lengthy public hearings in an effort to 
report a bill which would be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned—one that would 
in reality permit us to further our own 
interests, and yet would assist the other 
participating countries of the Free World 
in expanding their own economy and de- 
veloping additional world markets. In 
listening to the debate during the last 
2 days, I feel that the committee has 
accomplished its goal. 

Since the last extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act 3 years ago, we have 
witnessed on many occasions the efforts 
of the Communist bloc to dominate the 
field of international trade. We are 
still engaged in a cold war with the 
Soviet Union, but they have recently 
launched another offensive by adopting 
an economic-aid program designed to 
bring within their sphere many of the 
uncommitted countries which have 
looked to us in the past for possible 
assistance. 

History has proven many times over 
that high tariff barriers and restricted 
imports do not guarantee a sound econ- 
omy for the United States. Our own ex- 
panding production needs to find other 
world markets. Trade is a two-way 
street, bringing benefits to both coun- 
tries involved. Our industries welcome 
competition and healthy growth, and we 
must take steps to continue an effective 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 

The President, as a further proof of 
our good faith in our trade negotiations 
with other countries, must be given the 
authority to deal with the situation and 
should be permitted sufficient flexibility 
and freedom of action in exercisng his 
discretion on such matters. 

We must encourage free enterprise not 
only in this country but throughout the 
Free World, and this extension of the 
reciprocal trade program will enable us 
to strengthen our alliance with our 
brother nations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMan moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, even 
though there were 8 hours of general de- 
bate on the bill, it was impossible, be- 
cause there were better informed men 
and women who desired to speak, to ob- 
tain time, so this motion is made, though 
it is evident the bill will be adopted by 
a substantial majority. 

Mr. Chairman, it is doubtful that there 
has been a session, or perhaps a week, 
when someone has not taken the floor 
and insisted that this is the richest, the 
most powerful nation in all the world. 

And yet, since 1917, when we entered 
World War I, we have consistently fol- 
lowed a policy of depending upon other 
nations for our national security, our na- 
tional existence—to me, a cowardly pol- 
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icy, a wasteful policy, one which repudi- 
ates and ignores the efforts of our fore- 
fathers who fought for 8 years against 
the then most powerful nation in all the 
world, to assert their freedom and to 
establish this, the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

It was long, long ago that someone 
said, “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” 

Today, the slogan seems to be spend 
billions trying to buy friends and do not 
offend anyone. 

The argument back of this bill is the 
same argument as when we went to the 
aid of the British in World War I, though 
then it took the form that we were hid- 
ing behind the British Navy, while buy- 
ing time to prepare for an aggressive 
foreign war. The appealing slogan then 
was that we were entering a war to end 
all wars“ —a thought since conclusively 
shown to be unsound. 

As the Kaiser’s armies rolled down 
across Belgium and into France, we were 
told their real destination was America— 
an obviously untrue statement. 

Into that war we went, and the casual- 
ties: 364,800 American youth. Of that 
number, 126,000 sacrificed their lives. 

That was a war which gave us nothing 
worth while. The treaties which ended 
it but made available a door open to 
future wars. 

Then, on December 7, 1941, the Japs 
attacked Pearl Harbor. Subsequent dis- 
closures have shown that some of our 
leaders were not averse to that war. It 
gave us 1,049,741 casualties. Of that 
number, 389,769 died. 

That war also resulted in the making of 
Russia, our present enemy, a first-class 
world power, more recently governed by 
the Communists, who have with us made 
40 treaties and executive agreements, all 
of which, except 3 (relatively unimpor- 
tant ones), they have disregarded. 

Then came the Korean war, with cas- 
ualties of 44,173, of whom 25,604 died 
abroad. 

These 3 wars, fought not in Amer- 
ica nor for a legitimate American pur- 
pose, gave us a debt, as of November 30, 
1918, of $19,438,355,000. As of August 
14, 1945, a debt of $262,571,665,797. As 
1 ais 27, 1953, a debt of $272,516,821,- 

39. 

Recently two more unknown soldiers 
were buried in Arlington. One on each 
side of the unknown soldier of World 
War I—while adjacent are the stones 
which mark the last resting places of sev- 
eral hundred thousand Americans who 
died, not in defense of the United States 
of America, but to aid in the winning 
of the wars instigated or carried on for 
the protection of our so-called allies who, 
it is said, live in a Free World. 

Free World? Here in America there 
are millions of the colored race who al- 
legedly are denied their civil rights. 
There are other millions who are denied 
the right to work, except as they pay 
tribute to a political, corrupt union boss. 
Freedom. 

Why do we continue to talk about a 
free people or a free Nation outside the 
confines of the continental United States 
when there is not a Member of this House 
here today within the sound of my voice 
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who does not know that freedom is de- 
nied millions of our own citizens? 

The recent ceremonies during which 
honor was paid to two additional un- 
known soldiers who gave their lives not 
in defense of their own land, but to aid 
in the winning of wars abroad—should 
not permit us to forget that 175,000, less 
3 other unknown individuals are buried 
either in the 7 seas or on foreign soil. 

You may wonder why I call attention 
to these facts because they are of the 
past. Attention is called to them be- 
cause from the past the wise learn to 
profit from previous follies, Learn the 
road to sound practices. This is not to 
intimate that the adoption of the pres- 
ent bill will bring us war. No such con- 
tention is even hinted at. 

The point is that the basic philosophy 
behind the reciprocal trade bill, and its 
extension, carries the same thought that 
got us into the three previous wars, into 
the spending of the billions which will 
make a burden upon our people. Ap- 
peasement? That is it. 

The basic thought back of the three 
wars, back of the spending of the billions 
upon billions of our dollars in so-called 
foreign aid, is that we have so far lost the 
courage, the endurance, the ability which 
carried our forefathers through the 8 
years of the war necessary to win our in- 
dependence—through the War of 1812, 
fought with the mistress of the seas to 
end the impressment of our seamen; 
through the War Between the States— 
that today, instead of shouting from the 
housetops that, while we have billions 
upon billions for defense, we will not pay 
a cent of tribute, we seek to buy friend- 
ship by gifts of ever additional billions 
to other countries. No individual, no 
nation can buy friendship or respect or 
security. Each must be earned. 

These matters have been referred to 
because this reciprocal trade bill is 
based upon the unsound argument that, 
if we would exist, trade, and prosper, 
we must make concessions to other na- 
tions. Buy peace. Buy prosperity. 

That may be true—but, if, in the proc- 
ess, we betray our own people who are 
dependent upon their jobs for their live- 
lihood; for their food, clothing, and 
shelter; for the education of their chil- 
dren, the price is altogether too high. 
The price is too high because we will 
be imposing upon future generations, 
upon a large group of our own people, 
unemployment; upon others, the burden 
of aiding in the support of the unem- 
ployed; and upon future generations a 
national debt to which next year will 
evidently be added $10 or $11 billion, 
and which now stands at $280 billion, 
calls for an interest payment of approxi- 
mately $8 billion a year. 

While our forefathers fought for free- 
dom, for independence, for opportunity, 
we today are surrendering what they 
won, by the abandonment of the spirit 
of independence, the courage, and sac- 
rifice which inspired them and which 
gave us all we now enjoy. 

In my own District, men are unem- 
ployed because the products. which they 
made now have been priced out of the 
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market by the competitive sale of goods 
manufactured abroad by cheap labor. 

And the wealthy corporations, the la- 
bor unions, and other organizations ap- 
parently have forgotten that many an 
American corporation has gone abroad, 
established a plant, sent the products 
back to our market here where they un- 
dersell the goods manufactured by Amer- 
ican labor. 

And when trouble comes, as come it 
will, our young men will be drafted to 
protect those dollars. 

Reuther and his CIO may force the 
adoption of legislation like this but ap- 
parently they have not yet realized that 
the “little monsters,” so characterized, 
the cheap but efficient cars coming in 
from Europe, often manufactured by the 
aid of American capital, are ever increas- 
ing on the streets of our cities, displacing 
to an ever-growing extent the sale of 
automobiles made by the UAW-CIO, 
adding to the unemployment of our 
employees. 

And so it is with many other American 
products. True, the customer may for 
a time profit from these cheap imports; 
but when American labor as a group is 
out of employment, has no wages with 
which to purchase either the home or 
the foreign products, the bitter result of 
catering to industries in other countries 
will be fully realized. 

The issue here before us is, to me, 
simple and clear, and it is this: 

Shall we first think more of and pro- 
tect our own people, their prosperity, 
their opportunity to earn a living wage— 
or, should we think first of the people 
across the seas? Or of the profitable 
investment of American dollars where 
cheap labor can be employed? 

One thing it is possible for me to say, 
and that is, that never has my independ- 
ence of thought been surrendered; never 
has the courage of those who established 
and those who fought to maintain our 
independence been forgotten by me—and 
never, no never, will I consciously put 
upon future generations, whether they 
be of my blood or yours, a tax burden 
which will make them, if judged by 
present standards, economic slaves to 
promote the welfare of other peoples 
who no matter how deserving, have 
lacked both the ability and the courage 
to assert their own independence, their 
own freedorn. 

If there is in me anything at all which 
justifies pride, it is that never cor:scious- 
ly, or willingly, have I voted to lessen the 
freedom and the opportunity so dearly 
won by our forefathers when they as- 
serted our independence, established 
this Government. 

Permit a repetition: It is a strange, 
strange situation when the richest, the 
most powerful nation in all the world 
must so grievously injure so many of its 
own people—people who are just com- 
mon, ordinary, average, good citizens— 
to please those who, when their own in- 
terest is at stake, so quickly desert us. 

This is not a bill the adoption of which 
will aid the little man, whose welfare we 
so often loudly proclaim to be our first 
interest here, as it is a bill to please the 
politicians, the rich industrialists of this 
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and other lands at the expense of the one 
who earns his livelihood in the sweat of 
his face. 

Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, a very able and patriotic Repre- 
sentative of his people. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman read the item in this morning’s 
newspaper about the $90 million bribe 
with taxpayers’ money that is being used 
to insure the passage of the bill? This 
bribe was announced last night to secure 
the votes of metal State Congressmen. 
I would just like to read a little para- 
graph from the New York Times of this 
morning: 

The Government will proceed to buy $90 
million worth of copper for stockpile. 

The administration switched position to- 
day on aid for the copper industry. It ap- 
peared to be another effort to win support 
for renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which is pending in the House. 


What does the gentleman think of the 
way taxpayers’ money is being used to 
bribe the passage of this bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I cannot yield fur- 
ther, it was a proposition of trying to get 
a few more votes. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. A $90 million bribe. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just the same thing 
that happened when certain oil interests 
were given protection with the result 
the bill will get 5 or 7 more votes while 
the rest of us suffer. 

As I tried to state a moment ago, it is 
all right to think of other people, but 
are we to impoverish ourselves? Are 
we to impose upon the subsequent gen- 
erations of taxpayers a burden which 
will continue indefinitely a fruitless ef- 
fort to secure good will? Something we 
have never been able to purchase when 
the real need came. 

If you want to go along with the pro- 
posed extension, if you want to go along 
with the continuation of what was first 
the Marshall plan, if you want to go 
along spending billions after billions all 
the time to support other people and put. 
your own workers and your own people 
out of jobs, and increase their tax bur- 
den, that is your responsibility. I am 
an old, old man. I cannot live forever, 
though I challenge the most hardy and 
the youngest to put in more effective 
hours. I will be up above or down be- 
low, whichever it is, in the not too dis- 
tant future, looking down or up at all 
the troubles you will then be having 
here. 

Mr. Chairman, recognizing the futility 
of argument, having made my own posi- 
tion clear, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
many. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just preceded me would have you believe 
that this is a program that cost the tax- 
payers money; that it is supported only 
by some vague group called internation- 
alists, and that to continue the program 
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would be tremendously harmful to Amer- 
ican business. Nothing could be farther 
from the facts and from the truth. 

First, this is a program that not only 
does not cost the taxpayers a single 
penny, but this is a program which re- 
turns billions and billions of dollars to 
American industry and American work- 
ers. We exported $20 billion worth of 
manufactured and farm commodities in 
1957. 

This is a program of business enter- 
prise. This is not a program of Govern- 
ment enterprise. Let us understand per- 
fectly well what is involved here. 

What the committee bill says is that 
individual businessmen operating across 
international frontiers in a climate con- 
ducive to free enterprise, to free inter- 
change of trade and commerce, will be 
permitted to do business. What the 
Simpson substitute says, on the other 
hand, is not free enterprise, but that the 
Government, operating by subsidies, by 
tariffs, by quotas, by any other restric- 
tive devices that might be considered, 
shall intervene when goods cross inter- 
national frontiers. So that the com- 
mittee program is a business program; 
the committee program is a free-enter- 
prise program; the substitute program 
is an anti-free-enterprise program. 

Let us take a look at who supports 
what and who speaks for whom. We 
have seen a great deal of tear shedding 
around here about the workingman and 
about American business. I thirk that 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
pretty generally speaks for American 
business. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce supports this program 
wholeheartedly. As a matter of fact, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce conducted meetings all over the 
United States on behalf of this program. 
I do not believe the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has taken to being 
antibusiness. 

Let us take a look at the working- 
men. I believe the AFL-CIO, the broth- 
erhoods and others, speak for most of the 
workingmen in our country. They sup- 
port the committee program. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, the National Grange, 
the National Farmers’ Union, the rep- 
resentatives of cotton, tobacco, and rice 
producers are all for this program. Cer- 
tainly they speak for most of our farmers. 

So the idea that this is a program 
that is detrimental to business, that is 
detrimental to the farmer, that is detri- 
mental to the workers, just is not so if 
the great national organizations who 
speak for these groups can be relied 
upon. 

Let us take a look at the press. In this 
instance, the press is unanimous. I do 
not know of a single newspaper from the 
Chicago Tribune to the Wall Street 
Journal, to the Journal of Commerce, to 
the papers in the East, West, North, and 
South, that do not support this program. 

What happens if we do not pass the 
program? Well, the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, right in the heartland of America, 
wrote an editorial, and said: 

Failure to enact an effective trade-agree- 
ments program would turn this recession 
into a real barn-burner of a depression. 
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Finally, what about political sup- 
port for this program? Well, yesterday 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], read a letter from the President 
of the United States. I read another one 
addressed to my distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MxLLSI, from the President of the United 
States supporting this program in the 
most positive fashion and saying it would 
be a tremendous blunder if it was not 
continued. 

I hope the substitute will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that we will probably and 
ultimately have a teller vote, I now ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MILLS and 
Mr. Stmpson of Pennsylvania. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
33 that there were—ayes 147, noes 
234. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 578, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. REED moves that H. R. 12591 be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 


peared to have it. 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 


yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 146, nays 268, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 94] 
YEAS—146 

Abernethy Flynt O’Konski 
Adair Fogarty Osmers 
Alexander Forrester Patterson 
Alger Gayin Perkins 
Allen. III George Pfost 
Andersen, Glenn Philbin 

H. Carl Grant Pilcher 
Andrews Gray Preston 
Ashmore Gross Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey Gwinn 
Baker Hale Rees, Kans. 
Barden Haley ey 
Baring Harvey Rivers 
Bates Hays, Ohio Roberts 
Baumhart Hemphill Rogers, Mass, 
Beamer Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Beckworth Hess Sadlak 
Belcher Hiestand St. George 
Bennett, Mich, Hoffman Saylor 

Horan Scherer 

Betts Huddleston Scrivner 
Blitch Jarman Scudder 
Bosch Jensen Seely-Brown 
Bow Johansen ikes 
Bray Jonas Siler 
Brown, Ga. Kearns Simpson, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio Kee 8 
Budge Kitchin Smith, Kans, 
Burleson Knox Staggers 

yrd Krueger Steed 
Byrnes, Wis. Laird Taber 
Canfield Landrum Taylor 
Carrigg Lane Teague, Tex. 
Cederberg Latham Thomson, Wyo. 
Clark McCulloch Tollefson 
Clevenger McGregor Utt 
Collier Intire Van Pelt 
Colmer McMillan Van Zandt 
Cretella Macdonald Vinson 
Davis, Ga Mack, Wash. Vursell, 
Dawson, Utah Mason Whitener 
Dellay Mitchell Whitten 
Dent Montoya Williams, Miss. 
Dorn, S. C, Moore Wilson, Calif. 
Dowdy Morgan Wilson, Ind. 
Edmondson Neal Winstead 
Fenton Nicholson Withrow 
Fisher Nimtz — Wolverton 
Flood O Hara, Minn. Young 

NAYS—268 

Abbitt Christopher Frelinghuysen 
Addonizio ‘Church Friedel 
Albert Coad Fulton 
Allen, Calif Cofin Garmatz 
Anderson, Cooley Gary 

Mont. Corbett Gathings 
Anfuso Coudert Gordon 
Arends Cramer Granahan 
Ashley Cunningham, Green, Oreg. 
Aspinall Iowa Green, Pa. 
Avery Cunnin; „ Griffin 
Ayres Nebr. Gubser 
Baldwin Curtin Hagen 
Barrett Curtis, Miss. Halleck 
Bass, N. H. Curtis, Mo. Harden 
Bass, Tenn. Dague Hardy 
Becker Davis, Tenn. Harris 
Bennett, Fla Dawson, III Harrison, Nebr. 
Bentley Delaney Harrison, Va. 
Blatnik Dennison Haskell 
Boggs Derounian Hays, Ark, 
Boland Devereux Healey 
Bolling Diggs Hébert 
Bolton Dingell Herlong 
Bonner Dixon Heselton 
Boykin Dollinger Hull 
Boyle Donohue Hillings 
Breeding Dooley Hoeven 
Brooks, La Doyle Holifield 
Brooks, Tex. Durham Holland 
Broomfield Dwyer Holmes 
Brown, Mo. Eberharter Holt 
Brownson Elliott Holtzman 
Broyhill Engle Hosmer 
Burdick Everett Hull 

ush Hyde 
Byrne, III Fallon Ikard 
Byrne, Pa. Farbstein Jackson 
Cannon Fascell James 
Carnahan Feighan Jennings 
Celler Fino Johnson 
Chamberlain Forand Jones, Ala, 
Chelf Ford Jones, Mo. 
Chenoweth Fountain Judd 
Chiperfiela Frazier Karsten 


Kean Moss Selden 
Kea Moulder 
Kelly, N. T. ter Shelley 
Keogh Mumma Sheppard 
Kilburn Murray Sieminski 
Kilday Natcher Simpson, II. 
Kilgore Nix Smith, Calif. 
King Norblad Smith, Miss. 
Kirwan Norrell Smith, Va. 
Kiu O'Brien, NI Spence 
Knutson O'Brien, N. Y. Springer 
Lafore 4 Stauffer 
Lankford O'Neill Sullivan 
LeCompte Ostertag Talle 
Lennon Teague, Calif. 
Lesinski Patman Teller 
Libonatti Pelly Tewes 
Lipscomb Pillion Thomas 
McCarthy Poage Thompson, La 
McCormack Poft Thompson, N. J 
McDonough Polk Thompson, Tex. 

Fall Powell Thornberry 
MeGovern Price Trimble 
McIntosh Prouty Tuck 
McVey Quie Udall 

cz Rabaut Uliman 
Mack, III. Rains Vanik 
Madden Ray Vorys 
Magnuson Reuss Wainwright 
Mahon Rhodes, Ariz. Walter 
Mailliard Rhodes, Pa Watts 
Marshall Riehlman Weaver 
Martin Robison, N. T. Westland 
May Robsion, Ky. Wharton 
Meader Rodino Widnall 
Merrow Rogers, Colo. Wier 
Metcalf Rogers, Fia. Wigglesworth 
Michel Rooney Williams, N. Y. 
Miller, Calif. Roosevelt Willis 
Miller, Md. Rutherford Wright 
Miller, Nebr. Santangelo Yates 
Miller, N. T. Sa und Younger 
Mills Schenck Zablocki 
Minshall Schwengel Zelenko 
Morano Scott, N. C. 
Morrison Scott, Pa. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 
Matthews 
NOT VOTING—15 

Auchincloss Gregory Morris 
Buckley Griffiths Porter 
Denton Jenkins Radwan 
Dies Kearney Robeson, Va. 
Dorn, N. Y. Loser Shuford 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Matthews 
against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Auchincloss 
against. 


Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Robeson of Vir- 
ginia against. 
Mr. Morris for, with Mr. Buckley against. 


Until further notice: 


Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Radwan. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. Dorn of New York. 


Mr. FENTON, Mr. REECE of Ten- 
nessee, and Mr. BAKER changed their 
votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. If he were pres- 
ent he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 317, nays 98, not voting 15, 
as follows; 


[Roll No. 95] 
YEAS—317 
Abbitt Evins Mallliard 
Addonizio Fallon 
Albert Farbstein 
Alger Matthews 
Allen, Calif. Feighan May 
Andersen, Fenton Meader 
H. Carl Pino Merrow 
Anderson, Forand Metcalf 
Mont. Ford Michel 
Ant uso Fountain Miller, Calif. 
Arends Frazier > „ 
Ashley Frelinghuysen Miller, Nebr. 
Aspinall Friedel Miller, N. Y. 
Avery Fulton 
Ayres Garmatz 
Baker Gary Montoya 
Baldwin Gathings 
B George Morrison 
Bass, N. H. Gordon 
Bass, Tenn Granahan Moulder 
Bates Grant Multer 
Baumhart Gray Mumma 
Beamer Green, Oreg. Murray 
Becker Green, Pa. Natcher 
Beckworth. Griffin Nimtz 
Belcher Gubser ix 
Bennett, Ha. Hagen Norblad 
Bentley Haley Norrell 
Blatnik Halleck O'Brien, II. 
Blitch Harden O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, III. 
Boland Harris O'Neill 
Bolling Harrison, Nebr. Osmers 
Bolton Harrison, Va Ostertag 
Bonner Harvey Passman 
Bosch Haskell Fatman 
Boykin Hays, Ark. Pelly 
Boyle Healey Perkins 
Breeding Hébert Pfost 
Brooks, La. Herlong Pilcher 
Brooks, Tex. Heselton Pillion 
Broomfield Hiestand 
Brown, Ga Hill Poff 
Brown, Mo. Hillings Polk 
Brownson Hoeven 
Broyhill Holifield Powell 
Holland Preston 
Burleson Holmes Price 
Bush Holt Prouty 
Byrne, Ill Holtzman Quie 
Byrne, Pa Horan Rabaut 
Cannon Hosmer Rains 
Carnahan Huddleston Ray 
Celler ull Rees, Kans, 
Chamberlain Ikard Reuss 
Chelf Jackson Rhodes, Ariz. 
Chenoweth James Rhodes, Pa, 
Chiperfiela Jennings Riehlman 
Christopher Johnson Roberts 
Church Jones, Ala Robison, N. Y. 
ad Jones, Mo Robsion, Ky. 
Coffin Judd mo 
Collier Karsten Rogers, Colo 
Cooley Kean Rogers, Fla. 
Corbett Keating Rooney 
Coudert Kelly, N. Y. Roosevelt 
Cramer Keogh Rutherford 
Cretella Kilburn Santangelo 
Cunningham, Kilday Saund 
Iowa Kilgore Schenck 
Cunningham, King Schwengel 
Nebr. Kirwan Scott, N.C 
Curtin Kluczynski Scott, Pa. 
Curtis, Mass, Knutson Scudder 
Curtis, Mo. Krueger Selden 
Dague Lafore Sheehan 
Davis, Tenn. Landrum Shelley 
Dawson, II Lankford Sheppard 
Dawson, Utah Letham leminskl 
Delaney LeCompte tkes 
Dennison Lennon Simpson, II. 
Derounian Lesinski Sisk 
Devereux Libonati Smith, Calif. 
Diggs Lipscomb Smith, Miss. 
Dingell Loser Smith, Va 
Dixon Spence 
Dollinger McDonough Springer 
Donohue Fall Stauffer 
Dooley McGovern Steed 
Dowdy McIntosh Sullivan 
Doyle McVey Talle 
D Macdonald Taylor 
er Machrowicz Teague, Calif 
Eberharter Teague, Tex. 
Elliott Madden Teller 
Engle Magnuson Tewes 
Everett Mahon Thomas 
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Thompson, La. Vorys Wigglesworth 
Thompson, N. J.Vursell Williams, N. Y. 
Thompson, Tex. Wainwright Willis 
‘Thornberry Walter Wilson, Calif. 
Trimble Watts Wilson, Ind. 
Tuck Weaver Wright. 
Udall Westland Yates 
Uliman n Younger 
Vanik Widnall Zablockl 
Vinson Wier Zelenko 
NAYS—98 
Abernethy Forrester O'Konski 
Adair Gavin Patterson 
Alexander Glenn Philbin 
Allen, II. Gross Reece, Tenn. 
Andrews Gwinn Reed 
Ashmore Hale Riley 
Bailey Hays, Ohio Rivers 
Barden Hemphill Rogers, Mass. 
Baring Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Bennett, Mich. Hess Sadlak 
ffman St. George 

Betts Jarman Saylor 
Bow Jensen Scherer 

Johansen Serivner 
Brown, Ohio Jonas Seely-Brown 
Budge Kearns er 
Byrd Kee Simpson. Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Kitchin Smith, Kans. 
Canfield Knox Staggers 
Carrigg Laird Ta ber 
Cederberg Lane Thomson, Wyo. 
Clark McCulloch Tollefson: 
Clevenger McGregor Utt 
Colmer McIntire Van Pelt 
Davis, Ga. McMillan Van Zandt 
Dellay Mack. Wash Whitener 
Dent Mason Whitten 
Dorn, S. C Mitchell Williams, Miss. 
Edmondson Moore Winstead 
Fisher Morgan Withrow 
Flood Neal Wolverton 
Flynt Nicholson Young 
Fogarty O'Hara, Minn. 

NOT VOTING—15 
Auchincloss Gregory McCarthy 
Buckley Griffiths Morris 
Denton Hyde Radwan 
Dies Jenkins Robeson, Va. 
Dorn, N. Y. Kearney Shuford 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Auchincloss for, 
against. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia for, with Mr. Kear- 
ney against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Denton with Mr. Dorn of New York. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Radwan. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Hyde. 


Mr. ALGER changed his vote from 
“nay” to ed.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


with Mr. Jenkins 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed in the 
body of the Recorp of yesterday dur- 
ing general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication which was 
read: 

June 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Because of my worsen- 
ing physical condition, I find it impossible 
to fully participate in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in which commit- 
tee I have been privileged to serve for some 
years. 

I therefore offer this writing as my resig- 
nation of membership in the above-named 
committee to become effective at the pleas- 
ure of the Speaker. 

With every assurance of my highest es- 
teem, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN F. JAMES, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 589). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Er ronͥůU A. CEDERBERG, of 
Michigan, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing committee of the 
House of Representatives on Appropriations. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION AND 
SALE BY THE FEDERAL MARI- 
TIME BOARD OF SUPERLINER 
PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11451) 
to authorize the construction and sale 
by the Federal Maritime Board of a 
superliner passenger vessel equivalent to 
the steamship United States, and a 
superliner passenger vessel for operating 
in the Pacific Ocean, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
BONNER, BOYKIN, GARMATZ, TOLLEFSON, 
and ALLEN of California. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT OF 1958 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 579 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12541) to promote the national defense by 
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providing for reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 4 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 579 makes in order the 
consideration of H. R. 12541, the Depart- 
ment of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1958. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 4 hours of general debate 
on the bill. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously reported H. R. 12541, with 
two reservations, after holding extensive 
hearings. The committee heard from a 
great number of witnesses who were 
qualified to give information on this 
highly important subject. 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
reported this bill to provide more effec- 
tive, efficient, and economical adminis- 
tration in the Department of Defense. 

The committee has taken great care 
to preserve the constitutional responsi- 
bility and authority of the Congress to 
provide for the defense of the country 
and to retain civilian control over the 
military. 

The bill provides that the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
will function under the direction, au- 
thority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, but this direction, authority, 
and control shall be exercised through 
the Secretaries of the Military Depart- 
ments. The bill announces the intent of 
Congress that there shall be established 
unified and specified combatant com- 
mands and that there shall be a clear 
and direct line of command to the uni- 
fied and specified combatant commands. 
Commanders of these unified and speci- 
fied commands are to have full opera- 
tional control of forces assigned to them 
and such forces may be withdrawn only 
by direction of the Secretary of Defense 
with the approval of the President. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the bill gives authority to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to abolish, consolidate, 
transfer, or reassign service functions, 
other than major combatant functions, 
30 days after notifying the Congress. It 
also gives the Secretary of Defense the 
right to transfer, reassign, abolish, or 
consolidate major combatant functions 
after consultation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff if the Congress does not pass a 
concurrent resolution expressing disap- 
proval within 60 days after receiving the 
recommendation. A combatant function 
becomes a major combatant function if 
one or more of the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff disagree with the proposal. 
The President is given unlimited power 
to transfer, reassign, or consolidate all 
service functions in case of hostilities or 
imminent threat of hostilities, but such 
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functions would revert to their former 
status upon the cessation of same. 

The bill retains the restriction against 
the merger of our Armed Forces and pro- 
hibits the establishment of a single Chief 
of Staff over the Armed Forces and the 
creation of an overall Armed Forces gen- 
eral staff. It also retains the existing 
statutory right of the Secretaries of the 
Military Departments and the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present 
recommendations on their own initia- 
tive to the Congress, after first advising 
the Secretary of Defense. 

In an effort to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication in the Department of De- 
fense, the Secretary of Defense is given 
direction and control of research and 
engineering, and a Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering will be ap- 
pointed by the President to assist the 
Secretary on these scientific and techni- 
cal matters. 

The Joint Staff is increased from 210 
to 400 officers and will function as an ad- 
visory staff to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The number of Assistant Secretaries of 
each military department is reduced 
from 4 to 3, and the number of Assistant 
ene for Defense is reduced from 
9 a 

The proposed legislation does not alter 
the status and place of the National 
Guard in the defense structure, or mod- 
ify or infrinze upon the current organi- 
zation and functions of the National 
Guard Bureau and its Chief. 

The Armed Forces Committee in 
drafting the bill made every effort to 
provide executive flexibility with respect 
to combatant functions; to streamline 
the unified command structure; to clar- 
ify the status of the Secretary of De- 
fense and, at the same time, retain to the 
2 its constitutional responsibili- 

es. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 579 so the House may proceed to the 
consideration of this bill for which am- 
ple time has been provided. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND BALANCE 
OF THE WEEK 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to inquire 
of the majority leader as to the program 
for today and the rest of the week if 
he has it available at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
my friend made the inquiry. In re- 
sponse to the inquiry and for the infor- 
mation of the Members of the House, the 
program for the rest of the day will be 
the defense reorganization bill. Our 
Republican friends have a conference 
set for 5 o’clock, so the Committee will go 
along no later than 4:30. If the House 
permits, we will meet tomorrow at 11 
o’clock, and after the determination of 
the Defense Reorganization Act, we will 
take up the public works appropriation 
bill, and if both bills can be completed 
between now and tomorrow night, then 
the House will adjourn over until Mon- 
day. A little acceleration, I think, will 
do that very easily. 
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Mr. MARTIN. On the reorganization 
bill all we can do possibly today, then, 
is have general debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would say that 
is about so, yes. The resolution provides 
for 4 hours. 

Mr. MARTIN. We will start to read 
the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, we may 
not use 4 hours of general debate. If 
we do not, we will be ready to consider 
any amendments and vote on the bill 
today. It all depends upon how much 
time is consumed in general debate. 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Speaker, does not 
the gentleman think it would be well, 
for the convenience of the Members of 
the House, that we agree now that we 
shall have general debate only today, 
so that Members may be able to use the 
time at their convenience? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to both the majority leader and the 
minority leader that I am very anxious 
that the House reach a decision on this 
bill at the earliest possible date. If the 
4 hours of time granted under the rule 
is not used then, of course, the Com- 
mittee should proceed to final consid- 
eration of the bill, and if that can be 
done today, I should like to see this ac- 
complished as early as possible. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman could 
accomplish that very quickly if he would 
agree to the President’s proposals. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I think the sit- 
uation is this, The House will go into 
Committee of the Whole. We can see 
later in the day how things develop. If 
the Committee takes 4 hours then, of 
course, the Committee will rise when I 
have indicated and the bill will not be 
completed today. However, if only 2 
hours of general debate is taken, we 
shall want to go ahead with some part of 
the bill under the 5-minute rule. I be- 
lieve we can meet the situation as it de- 
velops. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois., Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] and ask 
unanimous consent that he may speak 
out of order. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
agree that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] may speak out of order 
before he makes his point of order? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
withhold the point of order for the time 
being. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from New York may pro- 
ceed out of order. 

There was no objection. 

ON COURT CONGESTION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, more 
than any other Congress of recent years 
the 85th Congress has concerned itself 
with the rights of American citizens. 
But it is one thing to proclaim a right 
and quite another to assure its enjoy- 
ment. A right as a practical matter is 
meaningless unless there is also a remedy. 
A claim is worthless unless it can be re- 
duced to judgment and collected. And 
the establishment of court procedures to 
enforce rights and claims is but an 
empty gesture unless the courts are 
equipped to handle controversies expedi- 
tiously. 

All of us, I am sure, at one time or 
another have extolled the virtues of the 
great, judicial system that distinguishes 
our American way of life from others. 
We have good cause to be proud of that 
system. But while we may take some 
satisfaction in it we must at the same 
time realize that we in Congress have a 
grave responsibility to insure that ours 
remains a vital system, capable always 
of insuring freedom and justice for all 
men. High-minded ideals make good 
topics for patriotic speeches, but unless 
they can be translated into reality in 
our daily affairs they are better left 
unspoken. 

It is time this Congress looked the 
facts in the face. Every year that 
passes brings increasing delay in court 
proceedings. The tremendous growth in 
our population and in our economy has 
choked our Federal courts with litigation 
to the point where our judges are fight- 
ing a valiant but losing uphill battle just 
to hold the line. Hard as they may try, 
and long as they may work, their task 
has become impossible. 

The situation cries out for solution— 
not some day, but now. The courts 
themselves have taken significant steps 
in an effort to increase their own effi- 
ciency. Congress too has enacted meas- 
ures to enable the judiciary to make the 
best use of its members and to modernize 
court procedures. Other measures are 
pending, each of which can contribute 
in some small way to biting into the 
backlog. These are helpful. They de- 
serve unanimous support. I am confi- 
dent they will have it. But if you look 
at the record—at the stark statistics— 
you can come to no other conclusion but 
that one thing is needed above all 
more manpower. If the Federal courts 
are denied it, American justice will 
wither on the vine. 

Thirty-eight thousand civil cases were 
filed in Federal district courts in 1941. 
The courts then had a backlog of 29,000 
cases. That year they were able to hold 
the line by disposing of as many cases 
as were filed. The litigant had to wait 
an average of 5 months from the time 
he filed to the time of trial. This rela- 


tively happy situation was achieved by 
a force of 200 trial judges. 

As of December 31, 1957, 16 years later, 
the backlog of cases had soared to 66,000, 
an increase of 126 percent. The num- 
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ber of cases filed each year had sky- 
rocketed to 62,000, an increase of more 
than 60 percent. How many judges have 
been added to meet this phenomenal 
upsurge in the business of the courts? 
A total of 50. In other words, while the 
number of cases pending has increased 
by 126 percent, the number filed annu- 
ally by over 60 percent, the number of 
judges has been increased by a mere 25 
percent. 

What is most important, so far as 
litigants are concerned, is that our fail- 
ure to keep pace by providing the neces- 
sary judges has resulted in a most dis- 
couraging increase in the length of time 
required to have a case heard. From 
5 months in 1941, the interval from 
issue to trial for the median case has 
risen to 9 months. Even more signifi- 
cant, over 38 percent of all civil cases 
take anywhere from 1 to 4 years to be 
reached for trial. 

Our large metropolitan areas are, of 
course, the hardest hit. Constituents 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary face a delay 
of 42 months in Brooklyn. That’s a 
long time for the breadwinner of a 
family to wait for reimbursement of 
medical expenses and for an award for 
damages suffered as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident. It’s a long time too for 
a small-business man to wait for enforce- 
ment of his rights under an important 
contract. It could put some of them 
out of business. I have no doubt the 
good people of Brooklyn would welcome 
relief. And I am sure they are not in 
the least concerned whether it comes in 
the form of a judge appointed by a Re- 
publican or a Democratic President. 

In New York City the delay is 26 
months, in Pittsburgh 33 months, and in 
Cleveland 30 months. And with the 
number of cases filed increasing annu- 
ally these periods are bound to grow 
longer and longer unless we act soon to 
provide some kind of relief. 

Figures as to the total number of 
cases do not tell the whole story. The 
type of case involved is also important. 
Private civil cases, as distinguished from 
cases in which the Government is a 
party, take on the average of 3 times 
as long to handle as Government cases. 
They are, therefore, the most significant 
in terms of court congestion. Unfortu- 
nately, it is in this class of case that the 
increase has been the sharpest. Between 
1941 and 1957, the number of private 
cases based on diversity of citizenship 
rose from 7,000 per year to over 23,000. 
Meanwhile, the backlog has increased 
by 150 percent. 

In the last 3 years alone, the number 
of all civil cases filed yearly has risen 
28 percent to 36,750 for the year ending 
March 31, 1958. As of that time 43,600 
were pending. This was an increase of 
more than 5,000 over the same time last 
year. Meanwhile there has been no in- 
crease in the number of judges for the 
last 4 years. As a matter of fact, three 
judgeships have been lost and not re- 
placed. Our judges should be com- 
mended for the herculean task they have 
performed for their country and for 
their communities. In the face of stag- 
gering workloads, they have worked on 
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with vigor and determination: While 
in 1941 the average number of cases 
disposed of per judge was 169, today our 
judges dispose of an average of 232 cases 
each year. 

These figures add up to one thing 
Congress has neglected for too long the 
plight of the judiciary and of the public. 
This in spite of the fact that sincere 
efforts have been made to bring Con- 
gress into action. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
has appealed for more judges as “vital 
to the administration of justice in the 
Federal courts.” The Judicial Conference 
has recommended the creation of nu- 
merous additional judgeships through- 
out the United States. Its proposal is 
based on careful study of conditions fac- 
ing each particular judicial district and 
circuit for which additional judges have 
been suggested. Its recommendations 
are embodied in the bill H. R. 3813, in- 
troduced at its request during last ses- 
sion by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

This omnibus judgeship bill would 
strike hard at court congestion in 26 
States and the Territory of Alaska. It 
would affect 10 of the 11 judicial cir- 
cuits. Specifically, it would provide for 
the creation of 3 new circuit judgeships 
and 38 new district judgeships. In ad- 
dition, it would make permanent four 
judgeships which are now only tempo- 
rary. 

The manpower which would be made 
available by enactment of this bill could 
turn the tide against the ever-growing 
backlog of cases accumulating in our 
Federal courts. It would at the same 
time put our courts in a favorable posi- 
tion to dispose of new cases as they were 
filed. The creation of these judgeships 
would alleviate the intolerable load 
which has for so long been shouldered 
by many of our fine judges. The most 
important result of all would be the res- 
toration of public confidence in the Fed- 
eral judicial system. 

In addition to this omnibus judgeship 
bill, numerous others have been intro- 
duced by individual members. The 
great majority of them would provide 
additional judges in those districts and 
circuits in which the Judicial Confer- 
ence has determined they are most 
needed. They cannot be viewed, there- 
fore, simply as bills to establish a new 
Federal office to be filled in various lo- 
calities. Taken together, they can meet 
what is rapidly assuming the proportions 
of a national emergency. 

On the final day of the last session the 
Senate passed 17 separate bills which 
would have provided additional judge- 
ships. Again, the great majority of 
these were in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference. 

Where are these bills? Why are they 
not before us now? The omnibus bill, 
introduced on January 28, 1957, was re- 
ferred to Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on January 
30. On February 1, 1957, just 2 days 
later, the Department of Justice, in 
keeping with the urgency of the situa- 
tion, strenuously urged enactment of 
H. R. 3813. Numerous bar groups, in- 
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cluding the American Bar Association, 
have since endorsed it. 

Some hope was raised for saving the 
situation by prompt action when the 
chairman, in introducing the omnibus 
bill, declared that its introduction con- 
stituted “one step in a proposed pro- 
gram to alleviate the congestion and de- 
lay which has existed in the Federal 
courts for some time.” He emphasized 
that excessive delay was “causing a de- 
nial of justice to litigants in the Federal 
courts, thus weakening one of the bul- 
warks of our democracy.” He went on 
to declare that “this situation cannot 
be tolerated nor permitted to grow. In 
order to have an immediate and direct 
impact on the problem, these new judge- 
ships must be created.” 

I concur wholeheartedly in the elo- 
quent statement of my distinguished 
chairman. I only wish that his sense 
of urgency at that time had since been 
translated into action. But no hearings 
have been held on his bill. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I doubt the necessity for 
hearings in view of the almost unani- 
mous support which has been evidenced 
for this legislation. But the bill has 
never even been considered by the sub- 
committee to which it was referred, nor 
have any of the other bills which have 
been introduced. The Senate bills have 
languished for almost a full year now 
in our committee without ever being re- 
ferred to a subcommittee. 

This footdragging in the legislative 
process is as much a denial of justice to 
litigants in Federal courts as is conges- 
tion and delay in the courts themselves. 
Indeed this very lack of action on the 
part of Congress is the breeding ground 
for further congestion and delay. Sure- 
ly we in Congress are not so callous that 
we can stand by and see justice, to all 
intents and purposes, denied to thou- 
sands of deserving citizens. 

By our failure to act in the face of 
these compelling circumstances we are 
guilty of playing fast and loose with con- 
stitutional government in this country. 
Party politics should never be allowed 
to block the path to justice. The need 
for action has been demonstrated. 
Members of both political parties, as 
well as those whose only interest is in 
improving the administration of jus- 
tice, have urged the creation of addi- 
tional judgeships. 

Now is the time to bring these meas- 
ures to the floor for a vote. The rep- 
resentatives of the people—and it is the 
public, after all, who are most vitally 
concerned—should be given an oppor- 
tunity to voice their opinions and vote 
their convictions. 

At stake is our American system of 
justice—a concept which surely every 
one of us cherishes. It is time new 
life was breathed into this system, lest 
it grow inadequate to meet the needs 
of our times. Only in this way can we, 
here today, insure that our judicial sys- 
tem remains the vibrant force for de- 
mocracy that our Founding Fathers cre- 
ated. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HrLLINGS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GS. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur wholeheartedly in the excellent state- 
ment made by my able colleague from 
New York, the Honorable KENNETH KEAT- 
ING, and I wish to emphasize the judicial 
requirements of my home State, Cali- 
fornia. 

The tremendous population growth in 
California has imposed a tremendous 
burden on our Federal judiciary there, 
and I stress that there is an obsolute need 
for an additional judge in the northern 
district of California and the creation of 
a separate Federal judicial district for 
San Diego and Imperial Counties. 

Presently, two Federal judges are as- 
signed to the San Diego area from the 
central division in Los Angeles, and it is 
my understanding that this arrangement 
is not completely satisfactory because of 
the growing volume of cases in San Diego 
and Imperial, where an almost unbeliev- 
able growth is magnifying the impor- 
tance of this area not only in California, 
but nationally. 

I am convinced that Congress should 
recognize the burden on our Federal 
judiciary by not only creating new judge- 
ships in rapidly expanding areas, but also 
by creating new districts where the pop- 
ulation and economic growth dictates 
them. 

I am also positive that if Congress ap- 
proves a separate judicial district for San 
Diego and Imperial Counties the action 
will be approved by the Justice Depart- 
ment and the President. 

The caseload in our Federal courts cer- 
tainly warrants early action on the omni- 
bus judgeship legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Has the informa- 
tion to which the gentleman refers been 
before our Committee on the Judiciary 
for some time? 

Mr. KEATING. Les; this informa- 
tion has been before our committee a 
long time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. As a matter of 
fact, it is documented and has been 
documented at least 2 or 3 times? 

Mr. KEATING, It has. à 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate the gentle- 
man's bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House. Additional courts are 
badly needed. In the northern district 
of Ohio, as the gentleman has indicated, 
the backlog of cases, as I recall it, is 
something around 20 months. This cre- 
ates great inconvenience and hardship to 
the litigants in that district of Ohio. 
I hope the gentleman will be successful 
in bringing this bill to the floor of the 
House so that we may act upon it and 
relieve the situation not only in my dis- 
trict but throughout the entire United 
States. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the gentleman's 
solution? Does he suggest more judges? 

Mr. KEATING. I think that is one 
solution we must face up to. That is not 
the whole question. There are other bills 
in our committee which have been acted 
on favorably and are now pending, and 
others which I believe we should act 
favorably on and probably will. But Ido 
think that it is necessary to consider the 
creation of approximately 35 to 40 new 
judgeships in various areas throughout 
the country. 

Mr. GROSS. There appeared before a 
subcommittee of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee not too long ago, a 
gentleman representing, I cannot recall 
the exact title of it, but I believe the 
Judicial Conference, or whatever the ad- 
ministrative agency is, asking for addi- 
tional supergrades. When I asked him 
what the people who would be elevated to 
the supergrades would do, he said they 
would be used to compel some of the 
Federal judges to go to work. 

Mr. KEATING. Well, I think there 
may be isolated cases of Federal judges 
who do not work as hard as they might, 
but I think that by-and-large they are 
hard working and able and conscientious 
public servants. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
New York at this time for bringing this 
matter again to our attention. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he is, and I 
am sure he is, fully cognizant of the 
urgency of this matter in our own State. 
In the southern tier of New York we are 
in dire need of another Federal judge. 
I might add also that the appointments 
are not coming through as fast as they 
might and we have vacancies that are 
not being filled. 

Mr. KEATING. I am particularly 
cognizant of the situation in the State of 
New. York which is, perhaps, as acute as 
in any State in the country. I am glad 
the gentlewoman has recalled it to our 
attention today. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. T yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I commend the gen- 
tleman for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House. I introduced a 
bill in the 84th Congress and again in 
the 85th Congress providing for a third 
Federal judge for the State of Iowa. I 
testified before the Committee on the 
Judiciary in both instances in support of 
my bills. A third Federal judge for Iowa 
has been recommended by the Judicial 
Conference and by the Iowa State Bar 
Association. There is a real need for a 
third judge in the State of Iowa due to 
the workload which is more than the two 
present judges can properly handle. I 
do hope something can be done to jar 
loose the legislation which has been 
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pending in the Judiciary Committee for 
much too long. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEATING. Tyield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Keatrne] for bringing the matter 
of the appointment of additional judges 
in the Federal courts to the attention of 
this body today. 

I introduced H. R. 4984, in the 84th 
Congress and H. R. 2792 in the 85th 
Congress, both dealing with the subject 
of additional judges for the State of 
Connecticut. I appeared before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, together with the 
Honorable J. Joseph Smith, a Federal 
judge for the District of Connecticut, in 
support of my bill. 

In my opinion, a case was made out 
for the immediate favorable considera- 
tion of my bill, but unfortunately up to 
this time this legislation, like similar 
legislation, is pigeonholed in the Judici- 
ary Committee without justification or 
cause, The records of the Federal court 
for the District of Connecticut indicate 
a steady rise in the business of that court 
with an increase in number of cases, both 
criminal and civil. 

The judges have worked long and 
arduously on detailed and complicated 
matters and one in particular, the Hon- 
orable Robert P. Anderson, was involved 
with a Smith Act violation for more than 
9 months in actual trial, for a period of 
2 years in the preparation of appeals in 
connection therewith, while other liti- 
gants were compelled to stand by until 
the final determination of that matter. 

Judge Smith presented very clear and 
concise evidence before the committee 
in support of the bill, and I herewith 
attach a statement from him which was 
introduced into the Recorp, showing the 
exact situation with our Connecticut 
court. 

I trust that it is now apparent to the 
committee that it is most important that 
these bills be given immediate considera- 
tion. 

JANUARY 30, 1956. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary, Washington, D.C, 

My DEAR CHAMMAN CELLER: The civil case- 
load in the District of Connecticut, which 
is at present a two-judge district, has in- 
creased sharply in recent years, due princi- 
pally to four developments, the increase in 
population and business activity,’ the great 
increase in motor vehicle registration? and 
interstate car, bus, and truck travel, the 
congestion in the State courts and the pref- 
erence of some of the bar for the more liberal 
discovery procedures available in the Federal 
practice. To these has recently been added a 
further disproportion in court fees between 
the State and Federal courts.“ As a result, 


Population in 1927 when Connecticut be- 
came a 2-judge district, 1,546,201. Popu- 
lation in 1955, Census Bureau estimate plus 
men in armed services, 2,271,000. 

* Motor vehicle registration in Connecticut 
in 1927 was 306,784; in 1954, 926,312. 

*Entry fee civil cases. Superior court, $14; 
United States district court, $15. Fee for 
claim for jury of 12, superior court, $50; jury 
of 6, $30. United States district court, none. 
Judgment fee, superior court, $1; United 
States district court, none; withdrawal fee, 
superior court, $5; United States district 
court, none. 
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the caseload of pending civil business has in- 
creased from 296 on June 30, 1950 to 905 
on December 31, 1955. Of the cases pend- 
ing, the pleadings are closed in 695; 392 jury 
and 303 court cases; 451 cases are on the 
trial lists, in 79 of which pretrial conferences 
have so far been had. With the use of the 
pretrial procedures provided by the rules, 
and the assistance of the law clerks and 
other supporting personnel provided in re- 
cent years, it has been possible to dispose 
of a substantial volume of civil business, 
510 cases being terminated in fiscal 1955, 
The large excess of filings over dispositions, 
however, has caused us to fall steadily behind 
since 1951, resulting in a serious and ever-in- 
creasing delay to litigants. In 1951 the me- 
dian time interval from issue to trial in civil 
cases in which a trial was held was 4.7 
months, the interval from filing to disposi- 
tion in such cases 8.9 months. Those figures 
indicate that we had in 1951 almost a current 
docket, for normal discovery, pleadings, and 
trial preparation can be expected to consume 
periods of time of that order. These periods 
have now increased, however, until in the 
first half of fiscal 1956 the median inter- 
val from issue to trial in such cases was 16.4 
months, from filing to disposition 22.6 
months. There are several factors which 
make the actual situation even worse at 
present than these figures would indicate. 
Judge Anderson has been engaged since 
last October 4 in the trial of a Smith Act 
case in which the Government's case in chief 
is just closing. The effect of his present 
unavailability for civil work will show up 
on future reports. Among the civil jury 
cases awaiting trial are a number of land 
condemnation cases which counsel estimate 
will take the time of a judge and jury for 1 
full year. Additional condemnation cases 
will undoubtedly arise from the flood control 
works necessitated by the recent flood dis- 
asters. On the court side among the 132 
cases already on the court trial lists await- 
ing trial are 1 Government antitrust action, 
22 contract actions, 4 patent infringe- 
ment suits, 8 tax cases, 1 copyright, and 1 un- 
fair competition suit, among the more time- 
consuming types of action. 

We have had assistance from outside 
judges, and former Chief Judge Swan of the 
second circuit may be able to help us again 
in the spring. It is obvious however that 
outside help will not suffice to meet our 
permanent need for additional judges, and 
with increase in business in the other dis- 
tricts it is increasingly difficult to arrange. 

Comparision with the caseload in other 
districts indicates that based either on cases 
pending June 30, 1955 or on cases filed dur- 
ing 1954 and 1955, Connecticut, even if it 
had 3 judges at present, would rank in case- 
load per judge well up among the 3-judge 
districts. Tables prepared by our clerk show- 
ing the situation in recent years are at- 
tached. 

We ask the committee’s favorable consid- 
eration of an increase in the number of 
judgeships authorized for the district of 
Connecticut. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. JOSEPH SMrrR, 
United States District Judge. 


Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I commend the 
gentleman for bringing the matter of 
appointment of additional judges where 
needed to the attention of the House. 
In our State we have only two Federal 
judges. We have been trying to get 
a third judge for some time. I intro- 
duced legislation providing for an addi- 
tional judge in Kansas. The recom- 
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mendation for an additional judge in 
our State is included in the bill to which 
the gentleman has called our attention. 
I hope we may be able to secure legisla- 
tion providing for a third judge in Kan- 
sas in the very near future. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. I know something about the situ- 
ation in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to agree with 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary on which I have the privilege cf 
serving, and express to him my appre- 
ciation, and I know the appreciation of 
many Members of the House, for the 
leadership the gentleman has shown in 
attempting to get these judgeship bills 
successfully acted upon and favorably 
acted on by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, a position which the gentleman 
has consistently taken and in which I 
join. I know the gentleman appreciates 
the condition which prevails in the 
southern district of Florida where we 
have one of the largest case loads and 
backlogs of any place in the United 
States. Three years ago in the 84th 
session of the Congress, I know the gen- 
tleman knows I introduced a bill to 
provide an additional judge for the 
southern district of Florida. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the other body last year 
passed such a bill. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senate passed 
a number of individual bills last year, 
including one for Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. And our committee 
has not seen fit to act on any of those 
bills up to this time? 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER, Does the gentleman 
have any information as to why action 
has not been taken on this matter? 

Mr. KEATING. A number of us have 
been urging action. I have no direct 
knowledge about the reason for inac- 
tion. I am not able to categorically 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CRAMER, I will say to the gen- 
tleman the best information I can get 
on the subject is that, despite the fact 
that this is a meritorious and urgent 
matter, the fact of the matter is it has 
been suggested that, unless and until a 
deal can be made regarding the political 
complexion of those persons considered 
for judges, this bill will not be passed, 
despite the fact that judges are needed 
throughout the country. Has the gentle- 
man heard any rumors to that effect? 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman will 
relieve me, I do not like to base my 
statement on rumors. I have heard 
various reasons given. I endeavored to 
communicate with the chairman of the 
committee this morning and have no 
doubt he will have an explanation in 
due course. If we all work hard enough 
I am confident we will be able to get 
some action from him. I would hope 
that he would in some way respond to 
these remarks in the near future. He 
should have every opportunity to do so. 
I am sorry I was advised so late that I 
might have time made available to me 
that I was not able to succeed in re- 
questing him to be here this morning. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I think that expedi- 
tious justice is being denied and ap- 
parently because of some sort of a polit- 
ical deal. It seems to me that, if this be 
true, it certainly smacks of political 
blackmail, and the administration could 
not and should not accept such an 
approach. 

In reference to the southern district of 
the State of Florida I have today ob- 
tained some figures that dramatically il- 
lustrate the serious situation that I seek 
to overcome, in some degree in my bill, 
through the addition of another Federal 
judge to be assigned to that district. 

The judges of the southern district, 
and may I be the first to congratulate 
them on the efficiency of their courts, 
handle a much greater caseload than 
the national average. In total cases the 
national average per judgeship is 236; 
the Florida average is 298. In private 
civil cases the national average is 151, 
and the Florida average 170 per judge. 
In criminal cases is shown the 
largest discrepancy, with the national 
average being 105, and the Florida av- 
erage 214 per judge. 

The office of the United States at- 
torney for the southern district of 
Florida is highly indicative of the work- 
load of the courts. This office has moved 
up in ranking of caseload as follows: 

In 1955 the southern district ranked 
seventh. 

In 1956 the southern district ranked 
sixth. 

In 1957 the southern district ranked 
fourth. 

Civil cases pending in this office have 
increased 20.58 percent in the last fiscal 
year as compared to the year before and, 
in the same period, civil cases and all 
matters increased 41 percent. 

I have offered these figures to indi- 
cate in a specific instance the import- 
ance of action now. The situation in 
Florida is worsening every day and I 
can see no reason for pure political de- 
lay that denies to the people their con- 
stitutional right of speedy trial. I hope 
the Members of Congress will call upon 
the committee to act with the greatest 
expediency, 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana who 
has manifested his deep interest in this 
problem heretofore. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatine], the ranking member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, on which I 
have the honor of serving, for again 
bringing to the attention of the House 
the matter of congestion in the Federal 
courts and the need for action by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Congress to alleviate these difficulties. 

It has often been said, “Justice de- 
layed is justice denied.” Litigants 
should not be required to wait months 
or years for a determination of their 
rights. Damages, if they are to be 
awarded, should be determined without 
undue delay, so that the litigant who is 
entitled to receive them is not further 
injured by economic hardship because 
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he must await his turn for a long period 
in the judicial process. 

The Committee on the Judiciary 
should review the situations which have 
been brought to its attention for addi- 
tional Federal courts and judges which 
are believed to be necessary. A deter- 
mination should be made, and the ap- 
propriate bills creating the additional 
judgeships and courts should be reported 
to the House for action. 

I assure my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, that I will support him 
in his continued efforts to have such leg- 
islation considered in order to remedy 
the existing situation. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I am grateful for the support 
that has been manifested by various 
Members for early action on this bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the very fine state- 
ment he has made, and I want to asso- 
ciate myself with you in this proposed 
legislation and assure you of my con- 
tinued interest. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman also 
and say that he has made a very useful 
contribution. We are much in need 
of additional Federal judges in Penn- 
vania to ease our backlog of undisposed 
cases. 

Mr. KEATING. 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have the 
Privilege of extending their remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
for his efforts in behalf of securing leg- 
islation to authorize additional Federal 
judges—to provide an adequate strength 
in our Federal judicial system. As Iam 
sure the gentleman is aware, the situa- 
tion is acute in my own State of Tennes- 
see, particularly the middle Tennessee 
judicial district. In my State we have 
a most able and competent Federal judge 
serving in middle Tennessee—Judge 
Miller. He is a young man who has 
almost broken down his health by the 
heavy workload. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in litigation during the 
past decade, and it is my information 
that there are many pending cases for 
disposition on the docket in middle Ten- 
nessee—many of which have been pend- 
ing for several years. A great number 
of these cases arise out of condemnation 
proceedings resulting from Federal in- 
stallations and Federal activities in Ten- 
nessee. We certainly are in need of an 
additional judgeship to assist Judge 
Miller in serving the middle Tennessee 
district. I should point out that for a 
time middle Tennessee had an additional 
temporary Federal judge, but with the 


I thank the gentle- 
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passing of the late Judge Davies middle 
Tennessee is now being served by the 
single Federal judge. The need for ad- 
ditional judgeship for the middle Ten- 
nessee district has been endorsed by the 
united approval of the Bar of the Law- 
yers of the Region, as well as all citizens 
interested in the effective operation of 
our courts. The Senate has acted to 
alleviate this condition, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the measure was not passed 
in the last session of the Congress. I 
certainly hope that favorable action may 
be taken on the Senate measure or a 
similar measure during this session. I 
certainly hope that an additional judge- 
ship is included in the measure of the 
Judicial Committee for middle Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge that consideration be given to leg- 
islation I have introduced providing for 
the creation of an additional judgeship 
for the southern district of Florida. My 
bill, H. R. 3085, was incorporated in an 
omnibus bill, H. R. 3813, and it is pres- 
ently pending before the House Judici- 
ary Committee. A similar bill, S. 324, 
has already passed the Senate, and un- 
less action is taken during this session 
by the House, this legislation will die. 

Florida has enjoyed a phenomenal 
growth in population in the southern 
district, with a corresponding increase 
in litigation, and it is urgent that relief 
be given by the creation of an addi- 
tional judgeship for this area. 

The Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts stated in its report 
to the committee, dated February 13, 
1957, that— 

The Judicial Conference has recommended 
the creation of one additional district judge- 
ship for the southern district of Florida. 
Provision for this judgeship is contained in 
the omnibus judgeship bill, H. R. 3813, now 
pending before your committee, which I 
hope will be considered and enacted at the 
present session of the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, with this plea from the 
United States Courts, I hope the Con- 
gress will act favorably on H. R. 3813 
during this session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad that the gentleman 
from New York has brought to the at- 
tention of the House the need for addi- 
tional Federal judges in various court 
districts throughout the country. As the 
gentleman knows, Judge Sidney Mize, of 
the southern district of Mississippi, is 
carrying a caseload far in excess of the 
average in the United States and he de- 
serves relief. Accordingly, I hope that 
the House Judiciary Committee will act 
promptly on pending legislation which 
would authorize another judge for the 
southern district of Mississippi, as well 
as other districts where such a pressing 
need for relief has been demonstrated to 
the committee. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York—the ranking member of the House 
Judiciary Committee—for yielding to me 
and I commend him for his interest in 
legislation to provide additional Federal 
judges in localities where they are badly 
needed throughout the United States in 
order to cope with the large backlog of 
cases now pending in our Federal courts, 
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Personally, in the 2d session of the 
84th Congress—February 1956, to be 
exact—I testified before a House Judi- 
ciary subcommittee—and representa- 
tives of the Erie County Bar Association 
gave supporting testimony—pertaining 
to the need for legislation to provide for 
the appointment of an additional dis- 
trict judge for Erie, of the western 
district of Pennsylvania. This proposal 
was embodied in H. R. 8139 of the 84th 
Congress and was reported favorably to 
the full Judiciary Committee, but no 
action was taken. 

Therefore, in the early days of the 85th 
Congress, I reintroduced my bill—now 
known as H. R. 2011—which has the 
approval of the Honorable John Biggs, 
Jr., Pennsylvania’s representative in the 
United States Judicial Conference, as 
well as of the other members of the 
Conference. 

It is my understanding, however, that 
the provisions of H. R. 2011 are incorpo- 
rated in Chairman CELLER’s omnibus 
judgeship bill—H. R. 3813—and it is my 
desire, therefore, to urge immediate con- 
sideration of H. R. 3813 to assure prompt 
processing of legal cases now pending in 
the Federal courts. 

In Erie alone—and I might mention at 
this point that Erie is the third largest 
city in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and the second largest city in the 
western district—we have a huge back- 
log of civil cases. It seems grossly un- 
fair to require Erie attorneys and at- 
torneys of the other two counties in my 
Congressional District—Crawford and 
Mercer—as well as bordering counties— 
in addition to all the people involved in 
these cases, to travel 130 miles to Pitts- 
burgh, where the great majority of these 
cases are now heard, when superb facil- 
ities already exist in Erie. 

In Erie we have a beautiful modern 
Federal building facing the public square 
with 2 courtrooms and 2 judges’ cham- 
bers, but because the 6 judges presently 
assigned to the western district are so 
occupied with the pressure of work in 
Pittsburgh, months often go by without a 
judge being available to serve the close 
to a million people who would prefer to 
use these advantageous facilities. Thus 
we have what might be termed a “ghost 
courthouse” in Erie. 

May I urge the chairman and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
and their colleagues on the great Judici- 
ary Committee of the House, to report 
H. R. 3813 without delay so that before 
the adjournment of the 85th Congress, I, 
and other Representatives in a similar 
situation, may be assured of additional 
Federal judges—and I-appeal further 
that the additional judge for western 
Pennsylvania be permitted to sit in Erie. 
Thank you for your consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my remarks 
on page 10771 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, date of June 10, column 1, com- 
mencing in line 51 be corrected to read 
“Which grants each to the other special 
advantages in trade based upon which 
each receives in return from the other.” 
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And line 63, the word “understand” 
should read “understanding”; and on 
page 10771, second column, line 17, the 
word “this” should be inserted before the 
word “country.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably absent from the Hall during 
the rollcall on the passage of the bill. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea,” 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartny] to make a 
statement. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
called from the floor during rolleall No. 
94 on final passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Extension Act. I favor the pass- 
age of this bill. 

PERMISSION TO COMMITTEES TO SIT DURING 

SESSION OF HOUSE TODAY 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have permission to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris], I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce may have permission 
to sit during general debate in the House 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 96] 
Ashley Burdick Griffiths 
Auchincloss Denton Jenkins 
Barden Dies Kearney 
Breeding Evins LeCompte 
Buckley Gregory Machrowicz 
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Morris Robeson, Va. Spence 
Powell Scherer Tollefson 
Radwan Shuford 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THORNBERRY). On this rollcall 402 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12541) to promote 
the national defense by providing for 
reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12541), with 
Mr, Warrs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it an honor 
to open the debate this afternoon on 
H. R. 12541, the proposed Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1958. 

The bill before you is phrased in such 
language that it is crystal clear as to 
its intent and purpose. No one needs 
to be acquainted with military termi- 
nology to understand every word of it. 

For example, just read how clear the 
policy statement is set forth—that is 
section 2 of the bill—and the same 
clarity runs through each section of the 
bill. Every line of it is free of ambiguity, 
free of cloudiness, and free of any fuzzy 
language. 

This bill represents the accumulated 

thinking of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
This bill was written by the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. Every member 
of the committee, all 37, contributed to 
its formulation. And here today I want 
to publically congratulate each and 
every one of the committee for the out- 
standing service that they have rendered 
to the Nation in the preparation of one 
of the most important legislative pro- 
posals that will come before Congress in 
many, many years. 

I compliment them for their willing- 
ness to contribute so much of their time 
and talent to this important matter. 
Their questions were keen, deliberate 
and searching. The objective of each 
question was to determine to the satis- 
faction of each member what was best 
for our national security, what was best 
for our defense, what was best for Amer- 
ica in this age in which we are living. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the fact 
that this bill comes to the floor of the 
House with the unanimous approval of 
the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices with only two reservations as to 
one section, 

It is perhaps remarkable that a matter 
which could have been filled with ten- 
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sion and emotion has not been sub- 
jected to that type of approach. 

Instead, each Member, fully conscious 
of his great responsibility, sought eagerly 
to determine from the witnesses that 
which they thought was best for our 
Nation. 

I am happy to say to you that the 
Armed Services Committee approached 
this important and vital matter to re- 
organize the Department of Defense in 
a completely nonpartisan manner. Let 
me say to you that there can be no room 
anytime in the committee, or in the 
House for partisan politics where na- 
tional security is concerned, for national 
security touches every American home, 
every American pursuit, every American 
life. There can be only one question— 
What is best for America? 

Mr. Chairman, we are living in an era 
of rapid change. I am frank to say to 
you that it would be extremely danger- 
ous for us to establish, by statute, a 
rigid form of defense organization, un- 
able to respond to the appalling speed, 
scope and fruits of accelerated scientific 
discovery. We must not let the dogmas 
of the past cast its shadows over our 
thinking in this new age in which we 
are living today. 

On the other hand, from the magni- 
tude of the undertaking involved, it is 
obvious that the legislative framework 
for our national security must be based 
upon a solid foundation and adherence 
to certain never-changing concepts 
which constitute the hearthstone of our 
form of government. 

Thus the problem before the House is 
to establish a legislative framework 
which provides flexibility for executive 
decisions, but, at the same time, pre- 
serves to the American people, through 
their elected representatives, that degree 
of control which is necessary to preserve 
to the Congress its constitutional re- 
sponsibility in the defense of the Nation. 

Our objective, as a committee, was to 
present to the House legislation that 
would provide— 

First. Unity in strategic planning. 

Second. Unity of military command. 

Third. Unity in our fighting forces. 

Fourth. The streamlining of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Fifth. To broaden and remove all 
doubt as to the direction, authority and 
control of the Secretary of Defense by 
eliminating the words “separately ad- 
ministered” which we are told has led 
to some confusion or fuzziness with re- 
gard to the Secretary's power. 

Sixth. To speed up the chain of com- 
mand to unified commands, and to pro- 
vide the legislative tools for integrating 
our combatant forces. 

Seventh. To give our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the professional assistance needed 
for the unified direction of our com- 
batant forces. 

Eighth. To place defense research and 
engineering under one responsible offi- 
cial with the power to stop unnecessary 
duplication, speed up essential work and 
eliminate unnecessary and unproductive 
competition or harmful rivalry. 

Ninth. To assure a strong defense, 
capable of deterring aggression, made up 
ot a strong team of land, sea, and air 

orces. 
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Tenth. And at the same time, to pre- 
serve to the Congress its constitutional 
responsibility to provide for an Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. In 
short, Mr. Chairman, the proposed legis- 
lation provides for America’s security 
with solvency through the proper exer- 
cise of legislative and executive respon- 
sibility. 

During the hearings on the proposed 
legislation, which were conducted as an 
inquiry under House Resolution No. 67, 
the committee had before it various bills 
dealing with defense reorganization. 
One of these bills, introduced by the 
distinguished minority leader, the Hon- 
orable JosePH Martin, contained the 
recommendations of the President. 

At the very outset it became clear that 
there was no disagreement in the com- 
mittee with regard to objectives sought. 

The problem area insofar as the Presi- 
dent’s proposal was concerned was in 
the method of legislative expression. 
Language trouble was the committee’s 
main problem. 

Mr. Charles S. Coolidge, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense and special 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
the preparation of the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Defense, 
stated during the hearings: 

This is a difficult piece of legislation to 
draft, and I suppose it is usual or common 
for lawyers, when faced with a difficult piece 
of drafting, to make sure, if there is any 
error in the drafting, that it will be on 
their side. 


The distinguished Secretary of De- 
fense, the Honorable Neil H. McElroy, 
stated during the hearings: 

I believe this was an honest effort that 
was made by these attorneys. That in try- 
ing to provide the legal authority to do 
those things, that we did feel the necessity 
of doing, they could not find legal word- 
ings that would accomplish these things 
except by using wording which I believe is, 
in certain instances, unnecessarily broad. 


And that, Mr. Chairman, is the rea- 
son why the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices completely rewrote the legislation 
that is now before the House. We have 
eliminated language trouble. We have 
rewritten provisions which were un- 
necessarily broad. We have gone 
through the testimony and have agreed 
that the objectives are sound, but that 
the language to accomplish these ob- 
jectives must be clear, specific, and un- 
derstandable. And we feel that the bill 
before the House today reflects those 
objectives which are so necessary if we 
are to remain a Nation of laws and not 
of men. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to say to 
the House that as we concluded the 
hearings on this important matter, after 
22 sessions, the President of the United 
States saw fit to address a letter to me 
which I should like to read: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
May 16, 1958. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just been 


shown your committee’s revision of the de- 
fense-reorganization legislation which I sent 
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to the Congress 2 months ago. From a quick 
reading I have these impressions: 

First, on the whole the bill clearly reflects 
constructive efforts to correct the main dif- 
ficulties which have troubled our Defense 
Establishment in recent years. I congratu- 
late you and your committee colleagues for 
the progress made toward developing a sound 
defense structure, 

Second, by and large the bill seems to deal 
positively with every major problem I pre- 
sented to the Congress. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I notice 
that the gentleman said, “A quick read- 
ing of the bill.” 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Has there 
been some more mature judgment and 
different decision since the quick reading 
of the bill, in which the administration 
does not agree? 

Mr. VINSON. I will come to that 
shortly, if the gentleman will just bear 
with me. 

Third, in certain respects—two quite im- 
portant—lI believe that changes would make 
the committee’s revision clearer in intent 
and more clear cut in effect within the De- 
fense Department, and therefore would result 
in greater departmental and operational ef- 
ficiency. I am requesting a member of my 
staff to give you my views on such items. 
I hope this language will be suitably adjusted 
on the House floor. 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 


Although the President has congratu- 
lated the committee on its “progress 
made toward developing a sound defense 
structure” and although the President 
stated that “by and large the bill seems 
to deal positively with every major prob- 
lem” he presented to Congress concern- 
ing defense reorganization, there are two 
provisions regarding which the President 
has preferences that differ from the ap- 
proach contained in the Committee bill. 
I will not discuss those matters that 
differ from the President’s preferences. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
turn to the President’s first objection to 
the proposed legislation. His objection 
centers around the words “exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of 
such Departments” which will be found 
on page 2, line 14, in the policy state- 
ment, and in paragraph 4, section 3, of 
the proposed legislation on page 5, lines 
7 and 8. 

To properly understand this issue it 
is necessary to refer to existing law and 
the President’s proposal as contained in 
H. R. 11958. 

Existing law states that it is the intent 
of Congress “to provide three military 
departments, separately administered, 
for the operation and administration of 
the Army, the Navy—including naval 
aviation and the United States Marine 
Corps—and the Air Force with their as- 
signed combat and service components.” 

The President’s proposal recommended 
language that it is the intent of Congress 
“to provide a Department of Defense, 
under the direction, authority and con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense, to 
include as military departments the 
Department of the Army, the Depart- 
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ment of the Navy—including naval avia- 
tion and the Marine Corps—and the 
Department of the Air Force.” 

The legislation now before the House 
and that recommended by the committee 
states that it is the intent of Congress 
“to provide a Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the three military departments 
of the Army, the Navy—including naval 
aviation and the United States Marine 
Corps—and the Air Force under the di- 
rection, authority and control of the 
Secretary of Defense; to provide that 
each military department shall be sepa- 
rately organized under its own Secretary 
and shall function under the direction, 
authority and control of the Secretary of 
Defense exercised through the respective 
Secretaries of such Departments.” 

Now there is no dispute with regard to 
the words “to provide that each military 
department shall be separately organ- 
ized under its own Secretary and shall 
function under the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense.“ 
The President objects to the words 
“exercised through the respective Sec- 
retaries of such Departments.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the President in 
his message, and Department of Defense 
witnesses referred throughout the hear- 
ings to the cloudiness of the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense because the 
words “separately administered” are now 
contained in existing law. 

Without citing any specific examples, 
the witnesses contended that there are 
constant arguments in the Military 
Establishment concerning the power of 
the Secretary because of the words 
“separately administered.” Even though 
we have no concrete examples before us 
indicating where the Secretary of De- 
fense’s authority has been challenged, 
nevertheless we accepted the statements 
of the witnesses that the words “sepa- 
rately administered” cast a cloud on the 
Secretary’s title of authority and we 
agreed to remove the words “separately 
administered.” 

Now that raises the question of how 
these military departments are to oper- 
ate. Are the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to be responsible 
for their military departments, or are 
they to become branch managers? 

Are they to become subservient not 
only to the Secretary of Defense, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, but also to the seven Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense and the General 
Counsel, together with their Deputy As- 
sistants and the Assistants to the Deputy 
Assistants, and the Assistants to the As- 
sistants, or are they to be held respon- 
sible for their military departments 
directly to the Secretary of Defense? 

The committee bill holds them respon- 
sible directly to the Secretary of Defense. 

We heard much during the hearings of 
the virtues of decentralization and with 
this we are in full accord. We are deal- 
ing with an organization that spends $40 
billion a year or more. We are dealing 
with an Army of 905,000 military per- 
sonnel and 409,000 civilian personnel. 
We are dealing with a Navy of 641,000 
and a Marine Corps of 187,000 plus 362,- 
000 civilian personnel. We are dealing 
with an Air Force of 873,000 and 314,000 
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civilian personnel. Each military sec- 
retary is responsible for more than 1 mil- 
lion people in his department. The Sec- 
retary of Defense is the boss of 3,693,000 
persons. 

Now how do you operate an organiza- 

tion of this magnitude? Do you operate 
through a system of decentralization or 
do you concentrate all of your daily oper- 
ations in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense? 
- Do you say to the military secretaries 
“You will follow the orders, the directives 
and policies of the Secretary of Defense 
and you will see that they are properly 
executed?” Or do you say to the mili- 
tary secretaries “You will do anything 
that the Secretary of Defense brings to 
your attention but in the meantime, 
every person in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense will be running the var- 
ious parts of your department. You 
may not know what is going on and 
neither will anyone else, but we have to 
have centralized chaos at all costs.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if there are those 
who feel that the Department of Defense 
is now in a somewhat confused state; if 
there are those who feel that decision- 
making has been impeded by the top lay- 
er of civilian personnel in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense; if there are those 
who feel that decisions have been im- 
peded by the existence 6f too many no- 
men and not enough yes-men, then I 
know of no better way to add to this con- 
fusion, this delay, this chaos, than to 
strike out the words “exercised through 
the respective Secretaries of such De- 
partments.” 

We do not question the fact that the 
Secretary of Defense is the boss. We 
want him to be the boss. We insist 
that he be the boss. But we look upon 
him as a policymaker, not a man who 
will make every daily decision in the 
functioning of this tremendous organiza- 
tion. 

We expect the military secretaries to 
follow the policies, the directives and the 
orders of the Secretary of Defense. We 
have removed any possible confusion or 
cloudiness in the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense by eliminating the words 
“separately administered.” 

But just as the President wanted a 
straight, rapid, clear line of command 
to the unified commands, so also do we 
want a straight, rapid clear line of civil- 
jan 3 in the Military Establish- 
ment. 

We want the Secretary’s orders to be 
channeled to the military Secretaries for 
immediate execution, but we have no in- 
tention of permitting each Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense or his Deputy, or one 
of his many assistants, to issue direct 
orders on his own initiative to civilians 
and military personnel within the mili- 
tary departments. We want a clear line 
of civilian command, the same as the 
President wants a clear line of military 
command. We want to know who is re- 
sponsible for the execution of orders. 

We want to be able to pinpoint respon- 
sibility and that responsibility will be 
placed squarely upon the military Sec- 
retaries. We want them to be directly 
responsible to the Secretary of Defense 
for the execution of his orders, directives 
and policies. 
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Now, of course, in an organizational 
structure of this nature, the Secretary of 
Defense must have staff advisers. And 
we view, as does the President, the As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense as staff ad- 
visers. It is through the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense that the constant ex- 
change of viewpoints will be conducted. 

And if the Secretary of Defense dele- 
gates a specific responsibility to an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, and that 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, in the 
name of the Secretary, issues a directive, 
policy or order to a military Secretary, 
then it will be incumbent upon the mili- 
tary Secretary to execute that order, di- 
rective or policy. 

But the Assistant Secretary who acts 
in this manner must do so with a specific 
delegation of authority from the Secre- 
tary of Defense. He must not act on his 
own initiative. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us analyze this 
situation a little further. In the order 
of precedence established by law, the mil- 
itary Secretaries rank immediately after 
the Secretary of Defense and the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. They do not rank 
after the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense. They are not subservient to the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense. They 
are senior to the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense. And unless we abolish the 
military departments and eliminate the 
military Secretaries, then we must pre- 
scribe in law the channel of civilian 
command to the military departments. 

But it would be very unwise to pass a 
law that only says that each military de- 
partment shall be “separately organized 
under its own Secretary and shall func- 
tion under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense.” 
You must say by law who is responsible 
for the department under the Secretary 
of Defense. 

How would these military Secretaries 
function under the Secretary of De- 
fense? 

The law would merely say that they 
would have to be organized under the 
military Secretaries. 

If we eliminate “exercised through the 
Secretaries of the respective military de- 
partments” there would be no channel of 
command to the military departments. 

Each person in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense would feel, and rightly 
so, that the military departments were 
simply branches of the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and should be handled 
accordingly. 

The military Secretaries would be by- 
passed and they soon would not know 
— was going on in their own depart- 
ment. 

About the only function that would 
be left to the military Secretaries would 
be making speeches on Memorial Day 
and Armed Forces Day. 

But if something went wrong and Con- 
gress sought to pinpoint the responsi- 
bility, then who would we hold respon- 
sible? 

The Secretary of Defense, being the 
boss, would have the statutory respon- 
sibility but the military Secretaries 
could rightfully say “I know nothing 
about this. No one told me anything 
about this. Three of the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense told my bureau chiefs, 
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or my branch chiefs, or my Deputy Chief 
of Staff what to do and they did it in 
three different ways, and you are now 
trying to accuse me of being negligent 
because I did not know what was going 
on. How could I know what was going 
on when the law says nothing about how 
these orders will be issued. The law 
does not say they have to come through 
me. The law says they can go any place 
in my department.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think any of 
us want to pass a law to permit such a 
confused situation to exist. And if you 
eliminate the words “exercised through 
the Secretaries of the respective military 
Departments” you will be doing exactly 
that. 

To prevent chaos and to put order in 
this whole system involving the expendi- 
ture of $40 billion annually, there must 
be a clear civilian command channel, 
and that is what we have provided. If 
you strike the words “exercised through 
the Secretaries of the respective military 
Departments” then you create an ad- 
ministrative nightmare that would per- 
mit seven Assistant Secretaries, a Gen- 
eral Counsel, and an unknown number of 
assistants, aided by 1,580 civilian em- 
ployees to run the Military Establish- 
ment. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that the 
House will agree to retain these words 
“exercised through the Secretaries of the 
respective military Departments.” 

The elimination of these words -will 
bring about administrative chaos. 

Mr. Chairman, I now come to the 
second objection of the President. 

I refer to that portion of the bill that 
sets forth the procedure for abolishing, 
consolidating, transferring or reassign- 
ing combatant functions. The issue 
here is clear cut. 

Here we are dealing with combatant 
and noncombatant functions. These are 
the functions that determine the capa- 
bilities of our four services. These are 
the functions that make it possible for 
each service to fulfill its primary reason 
for existence. 

Now to properly understand this sub- 
ject matter we have to differentiate be- 
tween a combatant function and a non- 
combatant function. 

A combatant function deals with the 
fighting capacity of a service; a non- 
combatant function is comparable to a 
business function or a supporting func- 
tion. For example, the purchase of food 
and supplies; the furnishing of medical 
services; the running of post exchanges; 
and matters of this nature are noncom- 
batant functions. But the operation of 
destroyers, submarines, fighter aircraft, 
the capacity to wage warfare with troops 
and equipment, are combatant functions. 

Now the President sought authority 
for the Secretary of Defense to transfer, 
reassign, abolish, or consolidate any 
function, including a combatant func- 
tion, performed by any of the armed 
services by merely notifying the Con- 
gress and waiting 30 days. 

Under the President’s proposal, in 
order for the Congress to prevent a func- 
tion from being abolished, transferred, 
reassigned, or consolidated it would have 
been necessary for the Congress to enact 
a law. The enactment of such a law 
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would have required the President's sig- 
nature, or would have required a two- 
thirds vote of each House to override a 
Presidential veto. 

It is obvious that no Secretary of De- 
fense would recommend the elimination 
of any function without first obtaining 
the approval of the President. And it is 
just as obvious that even if the Congress 
tried to pass a law to prevent the elim- 
ination of such a function the President 
would veto such action on the part of the 
Congress. 

Thus, under the President’s proposal, 
I think we can safely assume that every 
time the Congress disagreed with the 
elimination, transfer, reassignment, or 
consolidation of any function by passing 
a bill, it would have run into a Presiden- 
tial veto, which would have required a 
pt tre vote of each House to over- 
ride. 

Now, how did the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee approach this very im- 
portant matter? Here is one portion of 
the bill that applies to Congressional 
control. Here is the one provision in the 
bill where the Congress retains its con- 
stitutional responsibility to provide for 
the armed services, 

We wanted to approach this matter 
fairly and equitably, recognizing the ne- 
cessity for executive flexibility but at the 
same time preserving Congressional re- 
sponsibility. So here is what we have 
provided: 

The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to transfer, abolish, reassign, or consoli- 
date any function, except a major com- 
batant function, by simply notifying the 
Congress of his plan to transfer, abolish, 
reassign, or consolidate any function, 
and then wait 30 days. 

To prevent this action from taking 
place requires the enactment of a law in 
the same manner as was recommended 
in the President’s proposal. 

Now you will note that the one excep- 
tion to this power of the Secretary of 
Defense is the major combatant function. 

How do we decide when we are dealing 
with a major combatant function? 

Well, we have solved that problem in 
section 3 of the proposed legislation. We 
have provided that when the Secretary 
of Defense wants to abolish, transfer, 
reassign, or consolidate a combatant 
function he must first consult with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. If any member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps when 
dealing with Marine Corps matters, ob- 
jects to the proposed transfer, abolition, 
reassignment, or consolidation, that ob- 
jection converts the combatant function 
to a major combatant function. 

When that happens the Secretary of 
Defense submits his recommendation to 
the Congress, and then the Congress can 
voice its objection by passing a concur- 
rent resolution if it acts within the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress following the date 
the Secretary of Defense has made his 
report to the Congress. 

As we all know, a concurrent resolution 
does not require the signature of the 
President. Thus, a majority of both 
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Houses, by passing a concurrent resolu- 
tion in opposition to the proposed trans- 
fer, reassignment, consolidation, or abo- 
lition, can prevent the Secretary from 
taking the action he proposes, 

Now suppose we are in a period of hos- 
tilities, or imminent threat of hostilities, 
and there is inadequate time to submit 
any proposed action to the Congress. We 
have covered that situation by giving the 
President of the United States complete 
and absolute authority to transfer, re- 
assign or consolidate any function, in- 
cluding a combatant function or a major 
combatant function, as he sees fit. The 
President can take this action when he 
alone determines that we are in a period 
of hostilities, or in a period of imminent 
threat of hostilities. During this period 
he can transfer, consolidate, or reassign 
functions without restriction. When the 
hostilities or imminent threat of hostili- 
ties terminate, then these functions re- 
vert to their former status. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
how anyone can object to this procedure 
that is recommended by the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

If Congress is to retain its responsi- 
bility for providing for the national se- 
curity, then at least it is entitled to some 
voice in the matter of transferring, 
abolishing, reassigning or consolidating 
major combatant functions. 

If Congress wants to get out of this 
matter entirely and let the executive 
branch determine all functions to be 
performed by the armed services, leav- 
ing the Congress solely with the power 
of appropriating funds, then all we have 
to do is adopt the language recom- 
mended in the President’s proposal. It 
is my personal conviction that this 
would be a complete abdication on the 
part of the Congress of its constitutional 
responsibility. 

Why should Congress pass a law that 
permits the executive branch to repeal, 
and I repeat, to repeal, the laws passed 
by the Congress with respect to the basic 
fighting purposes and capabilities of our 
armed services? 

Certainly the Congress must retain its 
responsibility in this field with respect 
to major combatant functions. Without 
the language contained in the commit- 
tee bill, the fighting components of each 
of the armed services could be elimi- 
nated and the only way the Congress 
could stop such action would be to pass 
a law, undoubtedly over the objection of 
the President. 

If we are to have Congressional re- 
sponsibility in this area, we must retain 
the language of the committee bill. But 
if the Congress wishes to surrender com- 
pletely to the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment its responsibility with respect 
to our armed services, then the provision 
of the committee bill should be elim- 
inated. 

Now let me repeat so that there can 
be no misunderstanding about this pro- 
posal. The committee bill provides that 
all functions, except major combatant 
functions, can be transferred, reassigned, 
consolidated, or abolished by the Secre- 
tary of Defense by simply notifying the 
Congress and waiting 30 days. To pre- 
vent this action from taking place, the 
Congress would have to pass a law which 
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requires the President’s signature, or 
else override a Presidential veto. 

If the Secretary of Defense proposes 
to transfer, reassign, consolidate or 
abolish a combatant function which 
vitally affects one of the armed services, 
and a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff objects to the proposed transfer, 
consolidation, reassignment or aboli- 
tion, this then converts the combatant 
function to a major combatant function. 

In this case the Congress can prevent 
such action from taking place by the 
adoption of a concurrent resolution. 

But in time of hostilities or imminent 
threat of hostilities, the President is 
given absolute and plenary authority to 
transfer, reassign, or consolidate com- 
batant functions, including major com- 
batant functions without even reporting 
the action to the Congress. When the 
hostilities or imminent threat of hostili- 
ties have terminated, then these func- 
tions will revert to their former status. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that we have 
provided here all of the executive flexi- 
bility that could properly be granted, 
and at the same time have preserved 
Congressional responsibility in this vital 
area. To do otherwise would be a com- 
plete surrender on the part of the Con- 
gress of its constitutional responsibility. 

Bear in mind that Congress does not 
have to act on these proposed transfers, 
abolitions, consolidations or reassign- 
ments of functions. Congress only re- 
serves the right to act when it wants to 
prevent such action from taking place. 

The approval by Congress is not re- 
quired; Congress merely retains the 
right to disapprove—and. this is further 
limited to the enactment of a law in the 
case of noncombatant and noncontrover- 
sial combatant functions, or the adop- 
tion of a concurrent resolution in the 
case of major combatant functions. 

The bill before you represents an ad- 
mirable accommodation of executive 
and Congressional interest in this vital 
matter. 

There is no basis in this bill for criti- 
cism that Congress is handicapping the 
executive. 

As I have said, functions—even com- 
batant ones—can be abolished, reas- 
signed, consolidated, and transferred by 
the Secretary of Defense by 30-day no- 
tice to Congress. 

A major combatant function, in other 
words a mission that is vital to the exis- 
tence of a military service, can even be 
transferred, abolished, reassigned, or 
consolidated by unilateral executive ac- 
tion unless such a transfer, consolida- 
tion, reassignment, or abolishment meets 
with objection by a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In this case, such a 
change very properly is a matter of high 
military policy, clearly involving the ex- 
istence and effectiveness of one or more 
military services. It is obviously a 
proper subject for the attention of Con- 
gress which must continue to exercise its 
responsibilities as to the basic purposes 
for which the armed services have been 
maintained by Congress. 

If Congress determines that such a 
change is wise, affirmative action is not 
even required by way of approval. In 
the absence of an objecting concurrent 
resolution the change is automatically 
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effected. If Congress determines such 
proposed action is injurious to national 
security, then the executive action can 
be prevented by the adoption of a con- 
current resolution within 60 days of its 
proposal to Congress. 

Yet in order to clear the way for Pres- 
idential action in emergency, the com- 
mittee bill gives to the President full and 
unfettered discretion as to reassignment, 
consolidation, or transfer of all func- 
tions, including major combatant func- 
tions, in time of hostilities or even im- 
minent threat of hostilities, and the 
determination of whether or not hostili- 
ties are imminent is also left to the 
President. 

I believe the House will refuse to 
transfer its prerogatives and responsibil- 
ities to the executive branch. 

In order to be completely frank on this 
matter, it is only realistic to recognize 
that it is very doubtful without this ele- 
ment of Congressional participation. in 
determination of major combatant func- 
tions, if naval aviation and the Marine 
Corps could long survive. 

The past record is complete with evi- 
dence that Congress must assert its re- 
sponsibilities in this matter if the Nation 
is to have a versatile, ready, hard-hit- 
ting Marine force and the naval avia- 
tion it so deeply needs in these troubled 
times. 

Congress has insisted on this not be- 
cause naval aviation and the Marine 
Corps need it, but rather because our 
Nation needs naval aviation and a 
Marine Corps. 

I state without reservation that if 
Congress does not retain the proper de- 
gree of control over major combatant 
functions provided in this bill, Congress 
will have lost all effective means of dis- 
charging its responsibilities as to the 
basic composition and purpose of the 
Armed Forces. 

There is a very proper area of Con- 
gressional cooperation with the Execu- 
tive in these matters. 

The committee bill reflects an aware- 
ness of this necessity for recognition of 
the President's role as Commander in 
Chief. 

But there is a line beyond which Con- 
gress cannot and must not go. We have 
reached that line. To acquiesce to Pres- 
idential preference for discarding the 
historic partnership between the Con- 
gress and the Executive in this basic mat- 
ter would mean giving to the executive 
branch important Congressional powers 
which Congress has not the power to 
give away. 

The manner in which the committee 
has resolved Executive and Congression- 
al views with respect to roles and mis- 
sions is an admirable and equitable rec- 
onciliation of providing presidential 
flexibility, and preserving Congressional 
responsibility in a matter of basic de- 
fense policy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the President, ac- 
cording to newspaper accounts, has now 
discovered a third objection to the com- 
mittee bill. 

This deals with the provision of exist- 
ing law contained in the National Se- 
curity Act which permits a military 
Secretary or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staf to present to the Con- 
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gress, on his own initiative, any recom- 
mendation relating to the Department 
of Defense deemed proper, after first ad- 
vising the Secretary of Defense. 

This has been the law since August 10, 
1949. It has never been utilized, but now 
it has suddenly become, in the Presi- 
dent’s words, “legalized insubordina- 
tion.” 

Here we find a conflict between the 
Department of Defense and the White 
House because the Secretary of Defense 
told the committee “our feet are not in 
concrete in this, and if the committee 
decides that that is an important priv- 
ilege to retain, I personally would not 
oppose it.“ 

Interestingly enough, the repeal of this 
provision was not in the Department of 
Defense’s version of the Defense reor- 
ganization bill. Instead it was inserted 
at the White House. 

In effect, what the President asks the 
Congress to do is to repeal a provision 
of law which permits a military Secre- 
tary, or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, from presenting a recommenda- 
tion to the Congress after advising the 
Secretary of Defense of his intention to 
do so. 

This provision of law, as I have stated, 
has never been utilzed by any military 
Secretary or any member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Perhaps its very existence in the law 
is the reason it has never been utilized. 
So long as the military Secretaries, and 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
with the tremendous responsibility 
vested in them, know that they can pre- 
sent to the Congress recommendations 
on their own initiative, after first ad- 
vising the Secretary of Defense, there 
is ample protection to the Congress and 
to the military services that the Con- 
gress will be able to obtain vital infor- 
mation which may be necessary in order 
to make intelligent decisions. 

But this suddenly becomes “legalized 
insubordination.” 

What are we to think about this sud- 
den condemnation by the President? 

Are we to assume that the President 
intends that the Congress not be in- 
formed of any controversy in the De- 
partment of Defense? 

Have we reached a point in the history 
of Congressional-Executive relationships 
when the Congress is not to be trusted 
with information? 

Must we always resort to investiga- 
tions to find out the status of our na- 
tional defense? 

Are we to deprive competent, respon- 
sibie, military leaders and civilian mili- 
tary leaders of the right to bring their 
recommendations to the Congress, which 
may not be in accord with the adminis- 
tration’s policy? 

Have we reached such a low in the re- 
lationship between the Congress and the 
executive branch of our Government 
that the Congress must be denied the 
right to information volunteered by a 
military leader or a military Secretary? 

Mr. Chairman, I am truly amazed by 
the President’s position in this matter. 
The military Secretaries are political ap- 
pointees of the President, yet the Presi- 
dent would deprive them of the right to 
submit a recommendation to the Con- 
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gress on their own initiative after first 
advising the Secretary of Defense of 
their intention to do so. Would a mili- 
tary Secretary, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, volunteer information unless he 
feit that it was a matter of vital concern 
to the safety of the Nation? 

The members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are usually the appointees of the 
President then holding office. Each 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
reached the pinnacle of his career in 
the military profession. These are the 
men who would guide our destinies in 
the event of war—yet the President 
would deprive them of the right to sub- 
mit a recommendation to the Congress 
on their own initiative after advising the 
Secretary of Defense of their intention. 

Certainly the President must have 
confidence in these men who constitute 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Certainly these men must have al- 
ready demonstrated great capacity, rea- 
sonableness, soundness of judgment, and 
integrity, or they would not have reached 
the ultimate in their military careers. 
Why suddenly should their right to vol- 
unteer information to the Congress be 
taken from them? 

Mr. Chairman, article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides: 

That Congress shall make no law abolish- 
ing freedom of speech or the right of the 
people to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 


It is a fundamental constitutional 
right to bring problems to the Congress. 
Would the President also deny this right 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

But beyond that, I would like to call 
the attention of the House to a provi- 
sion of law which the House itself in- 
serted in the law in 1951 in the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. This 
provision, contained in section 4 (a) of 
Public Law 51 of the 82d Congress, pro- 
vides as follows: 

No member of the Armed Forces shall be 
restricted, or prevented from communicating 
directly, or indirectly, with any Member, or 
Members of Congress, concerning any sub- 
ject unless such communication is in viola- 
tion of law, or in violation of regulations 
necessary to the security and safety of the 
United States. 


Perhaps the President is not aware of 
this provision of law, for had he been 
aware of it he would have recommended 
also its repeal, for what could encourage 
a higher degree of insubordination than 
a provision of law demanded by the Con- 
gress in 1951 that permits each member 
of the Armed Forces to communicate di- 
rectly or indirectly with the Congress. 

If it is legalized insubordination for a 
military Secretary, or a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to bring a recom- 
mendation to the Congress after first ad- 
vising the Secretary of Defense, I as- 
sume it is legalized mutiny that each 
member of the Armed Forces, subordi- 
nate to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, should 
be allowed to do that which the Presi- 
dent would deny to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s insist- 
ence upon the repeal of this provision of 
law can only arouse extréme curiosity in 
the minds of many members as to just 
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cracls what the President has in mind 
0. 

What type of single doctrine, single 
concept thinking does the President 
have in mind that he does not want the 
Congress to know about? 

How far are we to go in yielding the 
responsibility of the Congress to the 
executive branch of the Government? 

Will the Congress of the United States 
yield to the Executive its constitutional 
responsibility in this tremendously im- 
portant field? 

To what extent are we to sit idly by as 
representatives of the American people 
and be told exactly what the President 
wants us to hear, and not one additional 
word of what the President does not 
want us to hear? 

If it is legalized insubordination for 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or 
a military Secretary, to be willing to 
sacrifice any future career in his military 
profession, or for a military Secretary to 
bring an important problem to the at- 
tention of the Congress, then certainly it 
is a problem that is entitled to Congres- 
sional consideration. 

I am very much disturbed that after 
9 years a provision of law suddenly takes 
on the aura of legalized insubordina- 
tion when it has been in effect without 
any inference of legalized insubordina- 
tion for the past 9 years. 

It is time for the House of Representa- 
tives to take a stand, one way or the 
other, in our national defense matters. 

Either we are to be kept informed, or 
we are merely to become slot machines 
ready to pour forth money upon the pull 
of the lever by the President, but not 
daring to ask, or seek, additional infor- 
mation. Are we to assume that it is 
none of our business what goes on in the 
military departments? 

Are we to assume that the Constitu- 
tion permits us to divest ourselves of 
this responsibility? 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the 
United States is charged with great re- 
sponsibility. That responsibility often 
involves the lives and destinies of the 
sons and daughters of America. This 
responsibility is imposed upon the Con- 
gress of the United States, as the repre- 
sentatives of the American people, by the 
Constitution. 

How can the Congress be expected to 
fulfill its responsibility if the avenues 
of information available to it are beset 
with roadblocks? 

If it is legalized insubordination for 
a military Secretary or a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to present recom- 
mendations to the Congress after first 
informing the Secretary of Defense, then 
I say the Congress needs far more in- 
subordination than exists today. If it 
is insubordination to tell the Congress 
those facts which are necessary for the 
Congress to make intelligent decisions 
with respect to our national survival, 
then I say, give me insubordination in 
lieu of abject subjugation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have consumed 
a great deal of time in explaining this 
vital matter to the House. I apologize 
for the length of this statement. 

But we have given this entire matter 
long and careful consideration. We be- 
lieve sincerely that we have provided for 
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unity in strategic planning, unity in 
military planning, unity in our fighting 
forces and have made the first step for- 
ward in the streamlining of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

We have removed any doubt as to the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense; 
we have speeded up the chain of mili- 
tary command and have clarified the 
chain of civilian command. 

But I say to you that organization and 
reorganization cannot alone be the 
panacea. No amount of organizational 
changes can take the place of good men 
wholeheartedly determined to make the 
system work. 

Mr. Chairman, we are living in an age 
of rapid change. 

We must be ready to cope with ag- 
gression in any form in many parts of 
the world. 

We must be flexible and we cannot be 
hidebound by traditions of the past. 

If weapons systems must be changed, 
no one should be allowed to stand in the 
way of that change because of their at- 
tachment to an outmoded tradition. 
The dogmas of the past must give way 
to the demands of the future. 

None of us knows what the future 
holds for this Nation and the Free World. 
We do know that the Soviet Union is 
bent on world domination. We do know 
that the age of missiles is now here and 
that the weapons that exist today are 
mere bows and arrows compared to the 
weapons of tomorrow. 

But we also know that an atomic 
stalemate might well be the ultimate re- 
sult. 

So we must be prepared not only to 
fight a supersonic war, a missile war, an 
atomic war, but also a so-called conven- 
tional war. 

The Armed Services Committee be- 
lieves we have presented to the House 
the legislative vehicle for the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Defense to 
make all this possible. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
stated that he will offer a substitute to 
the committee bill. 

‘That substitute will contain three pro- 
visions which would nullify, in fact or 
in effect, three fundamental concepts 
contained in the committee bill. 

Thus the issue will be clear cut. 

So I say to you that when the issue 
is joined let us not equivocate—vote it 
up or vote it down. But when you vote 
I want you to remember this: 

The President’s proposal, as contained 
in the Martin substitute, would nullify 
the clear chain of civilian command 
which the committee bill provides which 
will determine who will be responsible 
for the annual expenditure of more than 
$40 billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

If you want this vast power placed in 
the hands of one nonelected official, vote 
for the Martin substitute. But if you 
feel, as does the committee, that this is 
too much power in one man’s hands, you 
will vote against the Martin substitute. 

Secondly, the committee insists that 
the Congress and the people are entitled 
to know, as a matter of law, the reason 
why they are to have an Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps, and the 
seins combatant functions charged to 
eac 
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The President’s proposal would permit 
the abolishment of the very justification 
for our separate services by simply giv- 
ing 30 days’ notice to the Congress. If 
we did not agree with the President we 
could prevent him from acting by over- 
riding his veto with a two-thirds vote— 
that is the Martin substitute. But the 
committee bill gives the Congress the 
right to prevent such action by a major- 
ity vote. Which shall we have—govern- 
ment by majority; or executive control 
by a minority? 

Third, and last, the President would 
forbid the Secretary of a military serv- 
ice or the military chief of that service 
to advise the Congress on any important 
military issue. The President says that 
would be legalized insubordination. 

But I would remind you that every 
person in military service, from the low- 
est private or seaman to the highest 
general or admiral, except the military 
chief of that service, under the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, may come to Congress or 
write the Congress on any matter. 
Every Member of this body knows that 
this provision of law, which was spon- 
sored in the first instance by the House 
of Representatives in 1951, is used every 
day by his constituents and friends in 
the military service. For some strange 
reason this is not “legalized insubordina- 
tion.” But no one has suggested that 
this provision of law be repealed, and I 
am confident that this body would rise 
as one in opposition if such a proposal 
were pending. 

Mr. Chairman, in the years that I 
have served in this body I have wit- 
nessed many changes in the affairs of 
our Government. But I never thought 
that the day would come when the duly 
elected representatives of the people 
would be asked to appropriate $40 billion 
to one man and grant him the sole power 
of determining its expenditure. 

I never thought that the representa- 
tives of the people would be asked to 
maintain four military services and then 
surrender to a single man, not elected by 
the people, the integrity and the justifi- 
cation for the existence of such military 
services. 

I never thought I would ever see the 
day that the representatives of the peo- 
ple would be denied the right to receive 
from the Secretary of a military service 
or the military chief of that service, on 
his own initiative, recommendations of 
the highest importance regarding our 
national defense. 

But that day has come and that is the 
issue which squarely faces this body to- 
day. 

You will either abdicate the responsi- 
bility which the Constitution of the 
United States places upon you or you will 
measure up to that responsibility and 
support the committee bill. 

By your vote you will either wash your 
hands of your responsibility and abjectly 
surrender; or you will insist that you 
have not only the right but the respon- 
sibility and duty to have a voice in the 
defense of the Nation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
what I have to say today on this pend- 
ing measure to reorganize the Defense 
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Department will be persuasive with any 
of you. I think I can say, however, that 
in all my years of service in this House 
on the Committee on Armed Services no 
proposal has come before us to which 
I have given more study and more 
thought than the one which we are now 
considering. 

In arriving at my conclusions I have 
considered and reconsidered what our 
great President has recommended. Few 
men, if any, know more about the 
multitudinous aspects of our national 
defense needs and organization than he. 
And I yield to no one in my affection for 
him as an individual and my respect for 
him and his knowledge of what should 
be done that we may have both peace 
and security in this country. In a world 
of continuing stresses and strains, of 
fears and tensions, he has furnished us 
with the leadership that has brought us 
peace and has so far enabled us to main- 
tain that peace. In peace, as in war, he 
has furnished us with the leadership that 
has advanced the cause of freedom 
throughout the world and given us se- 
curity. 

I have also considered the views as ex- 
pressed by the many witnesses, military 
and civilian, who have appeared before 
our Committee on Armed Services, as 
well as the views of my colleagues on the 
committee, who day in and day out, and 
some for many, many years, have been 
dealing with national defense problems. 

Here I want to pause to interject that 
one of such individuals is the great 
chairman of our Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] whom we all love and re- 
spect, particularly those of us on the 
committee. And as I have so often 
heard the Speaker of the House say, “I 
love this Congress.” In the same vein, I 
say, “I love the Committee on Armed 
Services and the man who serves as 
chairman of that committee.” He is an 
outstanding American who for over 40 
years has served his country as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and for most of that 
time as a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee and the Armed Services 
Committee and has directed and fought 
for the best possible Defense Establish- 
ment for our country. 

While I do not by any means profess 
to be a national defense expert, to pre- 
tend to know all the problems, much 
less all the answers, in arriving at my 
decision on the question as to how to 
reorganize the Defense Department I 
have sought to apply what knowledge I 
have gained in my 22 years service on 
this committee; first, on the Military 
Affairs Committee and subsequently on 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

In all these years I do not recall a 


single instance when the committee, 


which deals with matters so funda- 
mental as our national security, has 
ever permitted partisan consideration 
to enter into its findings and recom- 
mendations. Yet, upon occasion we do 
disagree, but not for political reasons. 
Nor I hope has any partisan considera- 
tion entered into this matter before us. 

At the very outset of our exhaustive 
study of our defense posture and organ- 
ization there has been complete agree- 
ment between every member of the 
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committee, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense and our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We have been 
in complete accord that our Defense 
Department should be reorganized. We 
have all been in accord with the objec- 
tives: To streamline the Department of 
Defense that there may be unity in 
strategic planning, unity of military 
command, unity in our fighting forces 
and the maximum efficiency at the least 
cost. To achieve this we have sought 
to establish a clear line of command, 
both in the military and in the civilian 
sense. 

In this proposed legislation we have 
clarified the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. In unequivocal terms we 
are giving him broad grants of author- 
ity. But we are not giving him com- 
plete authority, so complete that he can 
in effect, if not in fact, completely abol- 
ish any one of our services: the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, or Marine 
Corps. 

To be sure, the President of the 
United States and our Secretary of De- 
fense have no intention—no desire 
whatsoever—to merge the three military 
departments. They have said so. 

In considering this legislation we 
must not think in terms of any indi- 
vidual who is now President or any Sec- 
retary of Defense who today occupies 
that high position, but we must give 
thought to the future and of some other 
individual who might be Secretary of 
Defense, who might be President, who 
might entertain some ideas of his own 
as to what should be done within that 
great Department. We cannot now 
foresee the individuals who might fill 
these high places or what their ideas 
might be. We are writing a law which 
deals with an office and not with men. 

There is little probability that I can 
add to what our chairman said this 
afternoon in his genera] explanation of 
this bill. He has rather thoroughly ex- 
plained it and he has carefully outlined 
the position the committee has taken. 
As to establishing a clear line of com- 
mand, both civilian and military, surely 
our committee report and what our 
chairman has said makes it clear to all 
that we have granted to the Secretary 
of Defense authority that he deems 
necessary. A few minutes ago the chair- 
man read a letter from the President of 
the United States addressed to him as 
the chairman of our committee. The 
President wrote that in two instances he 
found himself in disagreement with what 
the committee proposed, and hoped that 
matters could and would be resolved on 
the floor of the House when the bill 
was being considered. It is to these 
matters that I want to address myself, 
to try to clarify exactly what the three 
amendments that will be offered mean. 
Perhaps I should state, for the informa- 
tion of the House, that I understand the 
so-called Martin substitute will not be 
offered, but rather some other language 
in these three areas will be proposed as 
amendments, which I think will convince 
some of the Members that there is very 
little difference between the committee’s 
position and that of the President’s pro- 
posed amendments. They clarify and 
they strengthen the bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have made a detailed 
comparison, section by section, line by 
line, of the objectives and recommenda- 
tion of the President as embodied in the 
committee bill and the administration 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], Let me say 
that in this detailed research on this bill, 
made possible through the staff of our 
committee, the analysis shows that 16 of 
the recommendations embodied in this 
bill are in accordance with what the 
President recommended and on which 
our committee was in agreement. I shall 
not take time to enumerate all 19 items 
recommended by the President, and all 16 
agreed to by our committee in our efforts 
to work out exactly what the President 
of the United States recommended. Per- 
mit me, however, to give you a couple of 
illustrations. 

The President recommended that the 
Secretary of Defense, with his approval, 
establish unified or specific commands, 
to assign missions to them, and also as- 
sign forces from the military depart- 
ments, and that such commands shall 
be directly responsible to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

The Secretary told our committee 
that this was the “heart and soul“ of the 
administration's bill. To that, I repeat, 
our committee agreed. It is in our bill. 
It is in section 5, found on page 11, 
through line 5, on page 12. 

The President recommended that the 
Secretary of Defense have the authority 
for himself or any officer in the Depart- 
ment of Defense he might designate to 
perform any research and development 
function. The committee agreed to this 
granting of authority to the Secretary 
of Defense and establishing a new Direc- 
tor of Research and Engineering. That 
is found in section 9, pages 15, 16, and 
17. 

The President recommended that the 
number of officers on the Joint Staff 
should be increased. Our bill proposes 
an increase from the present 215 to 400 
officers on the Joint Staff. This is the 
number suggested by the Secretary of 
Defense. This figure is not absolute. 
It can be 402 or 390 but not to exceed 
400. This is found in section 5 (a) of 
the committee bill, found on page 9 
through line 4 on page 10. 

And so on. We can detail this more 
as we read the bill itself for amendment. 
The memorandum by the staff made at 
my request shows that 16 of the 19 rec- 
ommendations of the President were 
adopted by our committee. 

This memorandum might be interest- 
ing for you to look at. There thus 
is little difference between this bill and 
what the administration has recom- 
mended, except the three particular in- 
stances in which there is disagreement. 
Let me say, since I believe 60 percent of 
the Members are lawyers and I am not. 
Sometimes it is hard for the average 
layman to understand lawyers and why 
they cannot agree on words. I do not 
say that in a derogatory sense, but I 
know what happened in the Department 
of Defense, and even our own legal staff. 
It is hard to put words together to mean 
exactly what you intend to be the result. 
So we find ourselves in disagreement 
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but so close in complete agreement that 
there is but little difference, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

In the limited time I have let me hast- 
ily read these three amendments that 
have been proposed, and ask you in all 
fairness if you can see much difference 
between them and the committee provi- 
sions? I repeat, however, that the Pres- 
ident’s proposals are clarifying and 
strengthens the bill. 

We use part of the language of the 
administration bill, we strike out lan- 
guage and we add language. For 
instance, section 4 begins: 

Each military department— 


Then we strike out: 


shall be separately organized under its own 
Secretary— 


And in place of that we say— 


with its own Secretary, Under Secretary, and 
Assistant Secretaries, shall be separately 
organized 


No one is taking that out of the bill. 
The language continues 


and shall be under the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. 


Then we say: 


An Assistant Secretary of Defense may 
direct the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment or his designee only— 


i emphasize that only“ 
when specifically delegated such authority 
by the Secretary of Defense and shall in- 
form the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned of all directions issued pur- 
suant to such delegation. 


Now, I am going to draw what might 
be a rather homely illustration. By 
simple direct order the Secretary of De- 
fense may direct an Assistant Secretary 
of a military department to do certain 
things rather than go through the mili- 
tary department Secretary. The differ- 
ence between the two methods as pro- 
posed in the committee bill and the pro- 
posed amendment is more or less like 
the proposition of who should have the 
original and who should have the car- 
bon copy of the order. 

Another amendment is the rewriting 
of paragraph 6 of section 3 (a): 

(5) No provision of this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent 


We strike out “a Secretary of a mili- 
tary department or“ and continue 


a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
presenting to a committee of the Congress— 


And it certainly would be the Com- 
mittee on the Armed Services. 
The committee bill says— 


on his own initiative— 


In this rewrite we strike out “On his 
own initiative” because in my humble 
opinion it is really meaningless. If a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
a conviction that certain things should 
be presented to a committee of Con- 
gress, then it is his duty to present 
them and the phrase “on his initiative” 
is not necessary. If he has a firm con- 
viction he will come to the committee 
and tell us. That is what he should do 
and that is what we want him to do, 
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and certainly any Secretary of Defense 
or of a department should want him 
to do so. He would gladly invite him 
to come and explain it, if such an in- 
vitation should be necessary. Then the 
language continues— 

after first so informing the Secretary of De- 
fense, any recommendations relating to the 
Department of Defense that he may deem 
proper. 

Then the third amendment is the one 
which deals with roles and missions, 
and is a rewrite of the fourth paragraph 
of section 3 (a): 

(3) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2) hereof, no major combatant 
function of a military service— 


I skip down to the definition of “major 
combatant function.” This amendment 
strikes out of the committee bill the 
language: 

No major combatant function shall be 
reported to the Congress for transfer, reas- 
signment, abolition, or consolidation until 
after the Secretary of Defense shall have con- 
sulted im respect thereto with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Now how do we define what is a ma- 
jor combatant function” and we say: 
For the purposes of this subsection a com- 


batant function shall be considered a major 
combatant function” whenever— 


The committee bill carries the num- 
ber “one,” meaning a single member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff who may object 
to a proposed transfer of a function. 

We strike that out and insert in lieu 
thereof the number “two” as to the 
number of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
must object and we also add, the right 
to object to a service Secretary. So it 
reads: 


“Whenever two or more members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, or a Secretary of a mil- 
itary department, certify in writing to the 
Secretary of Defense (1) that the function 
to be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or 
consolidated is an indispensable and integral 
part of the combatant capability of a mili- 
‘tary service and (2) that the proposed trans- 
fer, reassignment, abolition, or consolidation 
will, if accomplished, seriously impair the 
national security: Provided— 


And this part is the committee’s own 
language: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Defense 
has authority to assign, or reassign, to one 
or more departments or services the develop- 


ment and operational use of new weapons or 
weapons systems, 


These are three amendments that will 
be offered tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
Ned very glad to yield the gentleman some 

me. 

Mr. ARENDS. I do not want to take 
time away from others. Time is very 
limited on this bill. If the gentleman 
yields me time will it have to be taken 
from others who may wish to speak? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. As I understand, and I 
wish the gentleman would inform the 
House, these amendments are the same 
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as the bill offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], the sub- 
stitute bill offered to carry out the three 
recommendations made by the President 
in his press release. The gentleman 
from Illinois now informs the committee 
that that bill will not be offered as a sub- 
stitute, just the three separate amend- 
ments to the committee bill? 

Mr. ARENDS. It is my understanding 
it will not be offered as a substitute but, 
rather, that these three amendments as 
such will be offered at the proper time. 

Mr. KILDAY. The three amendments 
the gentleman from Illinois has just 


Mr. ARENDS. Yes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Is the gentleman from 
Illinois at liberty then to tell us whether 
the President will accept the three 
amendments which the gentleman has 
read? 

Mr. ARENDS, Yes; I am willing to 
state that the President will accept these 
three amendments as read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. With respect to this pro- 
vision which provides in the bill that 
the Secretary or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff can come before the Con- 
gress, does the gentleman exclude sec- 
retaries under his amendment? 

Mr. ARENDS. No. The change is 
this: In the bill it is one member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The amendment 
proposed says two members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Then to that is added 
“or a Secretary of a department.” That 
is the difference. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that is how close we are together 
on all of these items. It is just a mat- 
ter of words. I cannot make words do 
what I want them to do and I am afraid 
other people cannot either. So objec- 
tively we are not far apart. I hope we 
ean work this out satisfactory to all be- 
cause certainly in a matter as important 
as national defense there should not be 
this division among us as to what we 
should do in the interest of national 
security. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. In view of the fact that 
my very good and able friend from Texas 
asked the gentleman a very candid 
question as to whether or not the Presi- 
dent would accept these 3 amend- 
ments to be offered in lieu of the pro- 
posed Martin legislation, may I ask the 
gentleman from Texas, is the commit- 
tee inclined to accept the 3 amend- 
ments in view of the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s position has been made known? 

Mr. KILDAY. Of course, I am in no 
position to speak for the committee. 
For myself, may I say I am definitely 
unwilling to accept those amendments. 
As the schedule now stands I am sched- 
uled to follow the gentleman from Ili- 
nois and I expect to make some remarks. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 
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Mr. LANKFORD. I understood the 
gentleman to say that the words “at his 
own initiative” were meaningless? 

Mr. ARENDS. On his own initiative. 

Mr. LANKFORD. The gentleman 
said they were meaningless. 

Mr. ARENDS. Meaningless as a prac- 
tical matter. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Why is it necessary 
to cut them out then? 

Mr, ARENDS. For the same reason 
as to why they seem necessary on the 
part of some people to be kept in. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kr DAN I. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, we are involved in serious busi- 
ness here. We are involved in business 
as serious as any which could come be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 
We have been working on this business 
for many weeks. It goes back to April 
16. Since that time we have been work- 
ing on it constantly. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, 
what is going on here? There was a 
message delivered to the Congress on 
the 3d day of April 1958 by the Presi- 
dent, stating that a reorganization of 
the Department of Defense was neces- 
sary. I would like to point out that on 
April 16, 1958, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], offered 
H. R. 11958. That was the bill which 
accompanied the President’s message to 
the Congress transmitting suggested 
legislation. 

In his letter of transmittal the Presi- 
dent stated that, “I recommend that 
the Congress enact a measure such as 
that set forth in the draft bill.” So 
that on April 16 the President of the 
United States endorsed the provisions of 
H. R. 11958 and recommended that it 
be adopted. Thereafter and exactly 1 
month to the day, on May 16, 1958, 
when our committee met in executive 
session, after having rewritten the bill, 
the chairman of our committee had read 
to the committee a letter from the Presi- 
dent dated May 16. It has already been 
read by the chairman of our committee. 
But, in that letter the President said, I 
congratulate you and your committee 
colleagues for the progress made toward 
developing a sound defense structure. 
By and large the bill seems to deal posi- 
tively with every major problem I pre- 
sented to the Congress.” ‘True, he said 
some amendments could, in his opinion, 
improve the bill, but that he was re- 
questing a member of his staff to dis- 
cuss two of those with us. But, in that 
letter of congratulations to the chair- 
man and to the members of his com- 
mittee, the President said that the bill 
seemed to deal positively with every ma- 
jor issue submitted by him to the Con- 
gress; not complete endorsement, no, but 
corny not opposition to that provi- 
sion. 

Then, on May 28, and for what reason 
I do not know, I do not pretend to know, 
there was issued at the White House a 
press release with reference to the same 
bill that the President had so warmly 
congratulated us about for the manner 
in which we had approached it and the 
positive manner in which we had dealt 
with every major issue that he had sub- 
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mitted. The press release contained 
language far more intemperate than I 
have ever known being used by the 
White House with reference to the ac- 
tion of a committee of the Congress. 

Our bill was condemned in three in- 
stances. Let me read some of the lan- 
guage here. With reference to the first, 
that the Secretary of Defense would 
have direction, authority, and control of 
the Department of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, exercised through 
the respective Secretaries of such de- 
partments, it was stated that this was a 
legalized bottleneck which constricts the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense; 
puts a premium on intransigeance by 
lower Pentagon levels; blocks normal 
staff processes; fails to express the in- 
tent of the committee as explained in 
its report; will, as the committee report 
itself asserts, cause “administrative 
chaos” if fully implemented—with the 
specific recommendation that it be 
stricken. 

Then, with respect to major combat- 
ant functions, it was denominated as an 
“everyone’s out of step but me“ provi- 
sion which vests astonishing authority in 
one military man without regard to the 
views of his military colleagues, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the President and the 
Congress; allows one military man to 
hold up defense improvements for many 
months and perhaps block them al- 
together; subordinates civilian judg- 
ment, authority, and responsibility; re- 
pudiates concept of flexibility of 
combatant functions. 

Now, as to the right of a Secretary or 
a military chief, this was denominated 
as “legalized insubordination” which 
invites interservice rivalries; invites 
insubordination to the President and 
Secretary of Defense; endorses idea of 
disunity and blocking of defense modern- 
izations; suggests that Congress hopes 
for disobedience and interservice rival- 
ries; is bad concept, bad practice, bad 
influence within Pentagon. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Martin] offered a bill—H. R. 
12801—to carry the suggestions of that 
press release into the present bill as a 
substitute. So now, with 3 recom- 
mendations from the White House, all 
of them here on the calendar of this 
House, all 3 bearing a number on the 
calendar of this House, lo and behold, 
today we are informed that all 3 of 
them have been abandoned and that 
now there will be a fourth one presented. 

I know that you are receiving many, 
many letters on beautiful linen station- 
ery, beautifully embossed, urging you to 
pass the bill as requested by the Presi- 
dent. But, none of them tell you as of 
what date the President is to be sup- 
ported. Now we have four different pro- 
visions, all of them endorsed by the 
President. 

So what are you going to do? You 
are going to do what you should never 
have had any doubt that you were going 
to do; you are going to do what the Con- 
stitution requires of you. You are going 
to do what is expected of a legislative 
body in a free Republic such as ours. 
You are going to do what the Constitu- 
tion meant you should do when it as- 
signed to the Congress of the United 
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States the power to raise and support 
armies and to make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the land and naval forces of 
the United States. 

Going back to the press release of May 
28 from the White House, when this in- 
temperate language was used, with refer- 
ence to the nature of the amendments, 
let us take them in reverse order, where 
complaint was made of the following 
provision which has been in the law since 
1949: 

No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on 
his own initiative, after first so informing the 
Secretary of Defense, any recommendations 
relating to the Department of Defense that 
he may deem proper. 


On May 28 that was denominated as 
legalized insubordination. But here, on 
June 11, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
AreENpDs], saying that he speaks with the 
right to say that the President supports 
it, proposes another amendment using 
this exact language except that it elimi- 
nates therefrom “on his own initiative” 
and eliminates therefrom the right of a 
Secretary to come to Congress. He would 
provide that only the Chief of the mili- 
tary services had that right. 

We have been talking about legalized 
insubordination. First of all it is not 
legalized insubordination—in fact, it is 
not insubordination of any kind—if a 
man does what the law authorizes him to 
do. But what will you denominate the 
action which the gentleman from Illinois 
indicates might be done if the provision 
that he suggests, leaving out on his own 
initiative’ is adopted, that the Chief 
would come anyway? Then you cer- 
tainly have insubordination. 

So that is the amendment which was 
so roundly denounced from the White 
House on May 28 and is now submitted 
here with a few words removed, and the 
argument is made that it is identical in 
intent and purpose with that which the 
President condemned on May 28. 

Then a complaint was made by the 
White House with reference to the pro- 
vision of the committee bill dealing with 
major combatant functions. First of all, 
let me read the first part of that section: 

Except as otherwise provided in paragraph 
(2) hereof, no major combatant functions 
assigned to the military services— 


How? By law— 
by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (e), and 
208 (f) hereof shall be transferred, reas- 
signed, abolished, or consolidated until the 
first period of 60 calendar days of continu- 
ous session of the Congress. 


Sixty calendar days after notice to 
the Congress, during which time we 
could pass a concurrent resolution to 
prevent it. I have never been able to 
understand what could possibly be wrong 
with a provision which prevents the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government from 
nullifying the express, positive terms of 
a statute enacted by Congress, signed by 
the President and existing in law. The 
President insists that he should have 
the right to do exactly the contrary of 
that which the positive law requires by 
having the Secretary of Defense write 
a letter to Congress that “At the end of 
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30 days from the date of this letter I 
am going to nullify the law which was 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President.” 

All that we ask is that we be given 60 
days within which to pass a concurrent 
resolution. True, it need not be signed 
by the President. But it does require 
the affirmative action of both Houses of 
Congress. And under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act existing today either House of 
Congress can reject a reorganization 
plan by a simple majority of that House. 

Do not get confused on that. It used 
to be different, but the amendment of 
1957 made it clear that a majority vote 
of either house may reject a reorgani- 
zation plan. But they are going to 
change that now and put in a Service 
Secretary—one of the political—and I 
do not use that in derogation; the po- 
litical side of the Department rather 
than the military side—that a Secretary 
appointed by the President, serving 
under his appointment and his confirma- 
tion, might go contrary to the desires 
of the President. That is not what we 
have ever had in mind with reference 
to the protection of major combatant 
functions. We are dealing here with 
the strictly military matters. It is rec- 
ommended by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Arenps] that two members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have to 
oppose the transfer or abolition of a 
combatant function. But, if as many as 
two oppose it would not even be sug- 
gested in the first place. 

Except when the Marine Corps is un- 
der consideration there are only four 
members, the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, and then 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. So if two state their opposition, 
the proposal for practical purposes has 
not received a majority of support 
within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Under existing law, which is to be 
changed by the present proposal, it is 
specifically provided that the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall have 
no vote. That is being taken out be- 
cause they say it downgrades the office 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and they do not vote, anyway. 
So you would never have anything pro- 
posed in reference to the abolition, con- 
solidation, or transfer of major com- 
batant functions if 2 of the 3 Chiefs were 
opposed to it. So they are offering 
nothing here. 

Now let us go to the other one. Re- 
member we are taking them in reverse. 
That is the language of the committee 
bill which provides that the power of the 
Secretary of Defense over the military 
departments shall be exercised through 
the respective Secretaries of those de- 
partments. 

You can talk about semantics all you 
please, you can talk about language and 
language difficulty all you please, but 
you will find that in every proposal 
made from the executive branch of the 
Government with reference to this phase 
of the proposal there shall be no power, 
no authority, resting in the Secretaries 
of Army, of Navy, and of the Air Force. 
The new language which has been sug- 
gested here today is an attempt to write 
into law certain minute administrative 
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procedures. There is not one word in 
there that the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force has any statutory 
authority, any statutory duty, or any 
statutory obligation. That is the prin- 
cipal defect in that entire contention. 

This is your civilian control of the 
military. I spoke here on June 5 at 
quite some length with reference to this 
entire subject and to this entire prob- 
lem. I could never be more serious 
about a matter in all of my existence 
than I am about this civilian control of 
the military. I know that there have 
been times when you have kidded me 
and poked fun at me about praising 
generals and standing up for the rights 
of the military. I have taken that in 
good humor and I have enjoyed it. 
Many is the day I have stood at this 
very spot insisting that the entire Mil- 
itary Establishment be properly treated, 
properly compensated, and given the 
benefits which they should have as 
members of our Military Establishment. 

I have great admiration for them 
and for their very high qualities and, 
too, I know their limitations. I know 
their limitations when it comes to the 
question of civilian control. Many 
years ago when I was a law student, I 
learned the rule in Shelley’s case very, 
very well. I learned it sufficiently well 
to answer the questions and pass all the 
examinations necessary to graduate 
from law school and be admitted to the 
bar. But, I never was able to apply the 
rule in Shelley’s case to any existing 
set of facts—to make the facts fit the 
abstract rule or the abstract theory. 

I have never known a military man 
who did not believe in civilian control 
of the military. I have never known a 
military man who did not proclaim his 
total and complete allegiance to the 
idea of civilian control of the military. 
But, I have found very, very few who 
have ever been able to see how it could 
be applied without it constituting politi- 
cal interference. Think it over. Think 
of how many times you have been able 
to find a military man on active duty 
or retired who could distinguish be- 
tween civilian control and political in- 
terference. What happens when your 
military gets out from under civilian 
control? Those of us who have lived 
through the last month ought not to 
have to be asked: What could happen? 
What happened in France within the 
past month? What happened in France 
only yesterday? A brigadier general in 
Algeria presided over a committee of 
public safety to dictate to the present 
premier of France the terms upon which 
the military would go along with his 
new plan for the organization of a 
French Government. The point is that 
you cannot permit the military to ever 
get themselves out from under civilian 
control to the extent that they can do 
here what they did in France. In 
France, they decided that the present 
administration is no longer effective for 
the government of the Fourth Republic 
of France. They decided that the gov- 
ernment under the constitution of 
France is no longer effective for the 
proper government of France. That is 
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what happened there. Can it happen 
here? I do not think it can happen 
here. That is what I think, but this I 
know: It cannot happen here so long as 
we retain complete and absolute civilian 
control over the military. The day that 
you do what is requested of you here— 
that will be the day you start this Re- 
public down the path that will make it a 
banana republic—banana republic I 
said—and do not think that only hap- 
pens in the Central and South American 
republics. It does not happen only 
there. It has just happened to one of 
the Big Four nations of the world. This 
is a vitally serious business that you 
are about here today. It is not a ques- 
tion of who is going to win a political 
struggle. This is a question of funda- 
mentals. The fundamentals of the very 
existence of the United States. You 
have here a struggle which has gone on 
in the United States from the date of the 
adoption of our Constitution. This is a 
struggle as between the principle of con- 
trol of the military by laws passed by 
the Congress or by the executive branch. 
But, that struggle had gone on in Eng- 
land for hundreds of years before the 
American Revolution. Before the time of 
the American Revolution the Parliament 
in England had lost out. The other day 
I read to you at some length from Black- 
stone telling what the constitution of 
England was at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Under the English form 
of government, the King had the sole and 
only and exclusive power of raising and 
supporting armies and providing fleets 
and navies and making rules for their 
government. Fully conscious of that 
fact, our Constitutional Convention pre- 
sided over by the greatest soldier of his 
time, George Washington, saw to it that 
that power was specifically taken from 
the executive in this new Government 
of the United States. The Constitu- 
tional Convention positively and in the 
clearest terms took from the President, 
as the Executive, the power to raise and 
support armies and provide navies and 
to make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces of this Nation. 
They specifically took them from the 
President and transferred them to the 
Congress of the United States. That 
has been the system under which our 
Government has functioned ever since. 
If this Congress should surrender in this 
struggle, it will be the first time that 
a parliamentary body based on the prin- 
ciples of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
will have surrendered since the second 
year of the reign of King Charles II. 
It will be the first time since then. That 
was the surrender of the Parliament 
to the King. The American Constitu- 
tion provided that that power existed 
here in Congress, and if you surrender 
now you are the first to surrender since 
the second year of Charles II of 
England. 

There is little said here today about 
how much of the President’s reorgani- 
zation we have provided for. We have 
provided for everything that is strictly 
military. The President’s message and 
the testimony of Mr. McElroy, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, was that the concept 
of unified command is the heart and 
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soul of the President’s reorganization 
plan. They brought here legislation 
which would in a very clumsy manner 
accomplish the proper organization of a 
unified command. We rewrote that lan- 
guage, and it is here. That has always 
been represented to us as being the heart 
and soul of the President’s plan. Not 
any objection comes from the executive 
department, about what we provided 
with reference to the unified command, 
and no objection could come because we 
provided in the clearest of language that 
the President has the absolute right to 
establish a unified command. The Sec- 
retary of Defense will fix the force struc- 
ture thereof, and when fixed, the Sec- 
retaries of the Military Departments 
shall provide the forces necessary to 
maintain that force structure. Once 
these forces are in a unified command 
they cannot be removed from the unified 
command except under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. Thus nobody can interfere with 
the unified command, or with the com- 
mander in his sole and exclusive com- 
mand of it. The unified command is of 
a military nature and we have provided 
for it even better than the President 
requested. What we are talking about 
today in these amendments are not mili- 
tary questions, 

Do you not think that perhaps that 
is why we have the President endorsing 
four different situations, because they 
are not within the realm of his very 
great competency. They are not mili- 
tary questions. They are questions hav- 
ing to do with legislation and civilian 
organization of the Department of De- 
fense. That is why the President has 
been willing to take four different suc- 
ceeding positions since the 16th day of 
April, 1958. 

We have provided for proper civilian 
control. We have provided a system 
under which you cannot abolish the 
Marine Corps. You cannot abolish na- 
val aviation, nor any of these other 
functions which are now in existence, 
except when the Congress knows about 
it and, by not acting, approves such ac- 
tion. That is the committee provision, 
the provision which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. AnENDSI says he will seek to 
change, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, so that such action can only be 
taken by the Congress if two members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify 
against the proposal. 

I am not wedded to the idea that you 
have got to have an Army, a Navy, an 
Air Force, and a Marine Corps simply be- 
cause we have always had them, but I am 
certainly wedded to the proposition that 
when the Congress establishes by law an 
Army, a Navy, an Air Force, Marine Corps, 
or anything else, by positive provision of 
law, it is not going to be abolished by 
Executive or Presidential fiat. It is going 
to be abolished by a law adopted by the 
Congress of the United States; or, real- 
izing the situation in which we now find 
ourselves, there are provisions in this 
bill giving us 60 days in which to veto 
such abolition. I submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that we have here a bill writ- 
ten by 37 members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, with long experience in 
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this House and in military matters. 
They have served here a long time and 
devoted almost their entire time to the 
question of military organization and 
civilian control. 


But this committee has faced this Con- 
gress with laws vitally affecting the 
American people. We have drafted the 
young manhood of this country on the 
basis of laws thought out and reported 
to the Congress by this committee. We 
have provided for the benefits of pay and 
whatnot involving hundreds of millions 
and billions of dollars, on the recom- 
mendation of this committee. Where is 
there any reason now that the unani- 
mous vote of this committee should be 
rejected by this House of Representa- 
tives on a matter peculiarly within our 
knowledge and on a matter expressly 
committed to you by the Constitution of 
the United States? 

It is not whether you would like to 
avoid this and let the President do it; 
the Constitution does not say: “The 
Congress shall not do it if somebody 
thinks that the President at the moment 
might be the better qualified,” this is an 
obligation devolving upon you that you 
cannot get away from, you cannot dodge, 
you cannot duck; you have got to stand 
up here and you have got to face it. 

You have got to face the proposition 
that the organization, the raising, sup- 
porting, and providing of armies and 
navies is the obligation of the Congress 
of the United States. It is here; you 
have got to decide it, and I submit to you: 
Why is it any different here than in the 
case of other legislation that a unan- 
imous vote of this committee should not 
be followed in connection with this leg- 
islation, when you have nothing more 
than the flimsy excuses given by the gen- 
tleman from IIlinois to adopt different 
language which he says will accomplish 
the same purpose? 

Should you do it? 

Of course you should not, and I do not 
think you will. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield if I have time. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to call the 
gentleman’s attention when he says the 
measure was unanimously adopted, that 
there were two exceptions and reserva- 
tions; and in the gentleman's speech re- 
cently he made that exception. 

Mr. KILDAY. I did that today. I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon if he did not 
hear it. I think I can give the exact 
words. I said “with two reservations.” 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, to me 
this is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation—the reorganization of the 
Defense Department—that will come be- 
fore the Congress this session. 

I am pleased to note the great interest 
that has been taken in this bill and I 
sincerely trust that we can work out 
satisfactory legislation. 

First let me say that the President is 
not presenting four different positions, 
that the President is only trying to 
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reach an agreement that is satisfactory 
to everybody concerned. Let me state 
that the committee certainly 


ferent versions before we arrived at the 
1 that is presented here today. The 
committee acquiesced to the extent of 
granting 16 out of 19 requests made by 
the President. So the committee 
changed their conclusions on this pro- 
posed legislation from the original leg- 
islation presented. I actually think that 
we would not be in the position we are 
today if we had not rushed this legis- 
lation through with the speed we had. 
In fact, I requested that men like Gen- 
eral Gruenther, men like Gen. Lucius 
Clay be heard, like the former Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Louis Johnson, former 
Secretary of Defense Lovett, and others. 
Oh, no. The legislation had to be re- 
ported the following week, on Tuesday, 
with no particular reason for expediting 
it, it was evident it was going to be re- 
ported out the day it was presented and 
it was. 

When the bill came before the com- 
mittee it was read. I took exception to 
one section. I said, “Let us consider 
this important matter momentarily, let 
us discuss this matter.” It pertained to 
functions exercised through the respec- 
tive Secretaries of the departments. 
Oh, no; the bill was written and that was 
it. There was no use of my trying to 
argue with the entire committee, so I 
just backed off and accepted it. Al- 
though I did not like it there was noth- 
ing I could do about it so I voted for 
it with reservations, f 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Without pointing a 
finger at anyone, I think it is fair to 
say—lI believe every Member will agree 
when we did act on this bill the lan- 
guage incorporated in the bill at that 
time had never been examined fully by 
members of the committee. 

Mr. GAVIN. No; I had never seen 
the final bill. The bill was reported out 
and action was to be taken on it as 
you know immediately. 

Mr. ARENDS. I think that is a fair 
statement. 

Mr. GAVIN. I have tried to be fair 
and considerate. I am sincere and con- 
cerned about this legislation. I know 
of no man in the Congress of the United 
States for whom I have a higher regard, 
a deeper respect, and a greater admira- 
tion than I do for my chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 
A man who has dedicated his life to the 
service of his country over the past 43 
years. I say he is eminently qualified 
to present legislative proposals to the 
committee. On the other hand, I have 
a very high regard and deep respect for 
the President of the United States. That 
is why I have taken the position I have 
taken, He, too, is schooled in the art 
and technique of warfare; he, too, spent 
his life in the military; he, too, led our 
forces to victory in World War H; he, 
too, commands the respect and admira- 
tion of the American people who have 
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respect for his thinking on military 
matters and legislation of this nature. 

We are not too far apart on our think- 
ing on this legislation, and if we had not 
moved so speedily I am quite certain 
that we would have reached an agree- 
ment that would have been satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

You all recall when sputnik was or- 
bited? Everybody was concerned, 
everybody was disturbed and exeited 
about our defense setup. All agreed we 
would have to do something, we would 
have to reorganize our national defense 
and quick. We were very much con- 
cerned about reorganizing our defenses. 
After 14 or 15 years as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee listening to 
the bickerings, the beefings, the petty 
personalities, the feuds, the discrimina- 
tions, the jealousies, the interservice ri- 
valries, it was my opinion that we 
should bring out legislation for reor- 
ganization of our defense setup and find 
out where we were going. The neces- 
sity is to coordinate, to cooperate, to pre- 
vent overlapping, duplication, and to de- 
velop a simplification of the defense 
structure, and build up a defense or- 
ganization that will meet the demands 
that may be made upon us at any time 
at any place in the world. 

Everybody agreed that the present 
setup was holding back the defense pro- 
gram. Even my good and able friend, 
our chairman, if I recall correctly, said: 

We have too many Secretaries, Assistant 
Secretaries, and assistants to the Assistant 
Secretaries. Let us get down to business. 


However, when you bring out legisla- 
tion to simplify the defense structure 
and you get to this wording “separate 
administration exercised through respec- 
tive Secretaries of such departments,” 
you take it away above, you put it back 
again, and you are right where you 
started. Unless this is corrected and 
classified there will be just as much bick- 
ering and difficulty and interservice 
rivalries as we had before. 

As for me, I am so tired of all of it that 
I am willing to consider anything that 
anybody recommends to see if we cannot 
improve the situation and prevent dupli- 
cation, overlapping, petty interservice 
rivalries, and build up a strong national 
defense. 

Now, what does this proposed amend- 
ment do? I do not think it takes any- 
thing away from any Secretary of any, 
service department. All it does is say 
that the Secretary of Defense can al- 
locate to an Assistant Secretary a project, 
and that Assistant Secretary can contact 
an Assistant Secretary of one of the 
service departments, providing he ad- 
vises the Secretary of that service de- 
partment that it is his intention of con- 
ferring. What is the situation now? 
Well, he has to go through the Secretary 
of the service department. Then he re- 
fers it to an Assistant Secretary, and that 
is referred to another Assistant Secre- 
tary and then to another Assistant Sec- 
retary, and the testimony we had be- 
fore our committee was to the effect that 
between the Secretaries it took from 6 
months to a year to get anything accom- 
plished. So, what is the matter with a 
proposal of this nature? They are not 
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bypassing the Secretary of the service 
department. It is just authorizing the 
Secretary of Defense to allocate a project 
to an Assistant Secretary who can go 
right direct to the particular individual 
in that service department without go- 
ing through all of the channels from the 
Secretary to the Assistant Secretary to 
the Assistant Secretary, which takes 6 
months or a year or more. 

Now, that is all that amendment does, 
and I cannot see where it takes anything 
away from any of the department Secre- 
taries. It is as simple as that. 

Now, the facts are: Everybody admits 
that all of the department Secretaries 
have multitudinous problems; they have 
voluminous work; they are overworked, 
and we are trying to afford them relief so 
that a-project originating with the Sec- 
retary of Defense can be expedited and 
go direct to the Assistant Secretary to 
handle the project without going 
through the channels all the way down 
the line, after they have notified the head 
of the respective service department. 
So, certainly he is not being by-passed. 
It took me a long time to understand this 
proposed amendment and I am satisfied 
it would in no way affect the head of any 
service department. 

The chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], is 
@ very busy man with many responsibil- 
ities and he turns in a magnificant per- 
formance. If I want information from 
the Armed Services Committee, I would 
hesitate to trouble and bother Mr. VIN- 
son. I would seek the information from 
one of the counsels of the committee 
rather than disturb the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] may 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. And that is about all 
this amendment will do, that is to expe- 
dite important matters that must be 
attended to. Now let us not get dis- 
turbed about what is going to happen to 
these great United States. I will not, 
and I am glad to hear my very able and 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Texas who preceded me say, that he will 
not, either. 

What concerns me is this: When this 
legislation was first considered, it was 
not a scholarly and factual attack that 
was made on the proposed legislation, 
but, it was an attack such as remarks 
that it will lead us down the line of mili- 
tary dictatorship; it will lead into a 

i general staff; the Secretary 
wants a blank check of $40 billion to 
spend as he sees fit. Well, now, you 
know that the Secretary is not going to 
get any blank check. Every witness that 
came before us was asked, Do you think 
this will affect any particular depart- 
ment of defense?” “No, sir.” “Do you 
think it will affect any particular part of 
your particular department, Army, Navy, 
or Air Force?” “No, sir.” “Do you think 
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it will eliminate the Marine Corps or 
Navy air?” No, sir.“ Witnesses like 
General Bradley and people of that mil- 
itary experience—for whom we have a 
very high regard—supported the reor- 
ganization proposals. So, I-do not think 
that we want to leave an impression 
that we cannot develop satisfactory leg- 
islation. 

Talking about reorganization, I stated 
my position last week. Certainly, I am 
for reorganization, but reorganization as 
we should reorganize. So when they 
tried to cut back the Army I did not 
hesitate to say, “Listen, Mr. Secretary 
of Defense, in my opinion you are wrong. 
We need a standing Army of at least 
900,000 men and we restored the $99 
million to keep our ground forces at 
900,000 men. I am for reorganization, 
however I think we ought to approach 
reorganization in a practical and realis- 
tic manner. Do not let anybody leave 
the impression that we are going to take 
away from the powers of Congress in the 
matter of defense, because last week 
when the question of the size of the 
Army was up, we moved right in and 
said, Now listen, you put back $99 mil- 
lion. We want a standing Army of 900,- 
000 men.” 

Do you think for a minute that if an 
attempt was made to do away with Navy, 
Air, or the Marine Corps, Congress would 
sit idly by and watch it happen? Why, 
certainly not. These simple amend- 
ments will solve the problem. There is 
nothing that cannot be worked out. We 
should work them out and pass this bill. 

I would like to see this Vinson bill 
passed with these amendments. The 
Martin bill is proposed; however, these 
simple amendments could be accepted, 
and I know that the chairman is most 
considerate and I hope that they can be 
accepted and the Vinson bill with 
amendments passed by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of being a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and having followed this legisla- 
tion most carefully so when I speak to 
you today, I am talking to you with the 
sincerity and the conviction that with 
the amendments that will be offered it 
will be a piece of legislation of which we 
can be proud. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names; 

[Roll No. 97] 
Auchincloss Griffiths Prouty 
Bailey Holifield Radwan 
Barden Jackson Robeson, Va. 
Baring James Scherer 
Blatnik Jenkins Shuford 
Buckley Kearney Smith, Calif 
B ick Kearns Smith, Miss. 
Christopher Madden Spence 
Denton Metcalf Teller 
Dies Miller, Nebr. Willis 
Durham Morris Yates 
Engle Multer Younger 
Gregory Powell 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. WATTS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 
12541, and finding itself without a quo- 
rum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 384 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted here- 
with the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
discussing the legislation before us, it is 
only fair to state that it was the con- 
sensus of the House Armed Services 
Committee when the bill was reported it 
represented a reasonable compromise in 
those areas where there was much con- 

troversy. 

The bill not only received the unani- 
mous approval of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, but likewise a qualified 
endorsement by President Eisenhower. 
Since the bill was reported with such a 
qualified endorsement, three areas of 
conflicting opinion have developed, as far 
as the President is concerned. It is my 
earnest hope that the difference of opin- 
ion concerning the language in the com- 
mittee bill may be resolved through 
agreeable amendments before the bill 
reaches final consideration by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was perfected 
after weeks of hearings and after a lot of 
give and take by both sides. It does not 
represent snap judgment, but a bill that 
was drafted with utmost care by a com- 
mittee of this House composed of Mem- 
bers of Congress who are dedicated to the 
purpose of maintaining a strong and 
solvent America. 

It is not my intention to discuss the 
details of the bill or the issues in con- 
flict, but to simply project my thinking 
into the future and in so doing analyze 
the problem confronting our Nation as 
we move from the conventional method 
of prosecuting wars into the more mod- 
ern methods of the nuclear age. 

In other words, we are in a period of 
transition. As a result, we have some 
who think we should maintain two types 
of defense: First, a conventional type of 
fight limited wars; and second, the more 
modern methods to fight a nuclear war. 
In addition, you hear of the possibility 
of firepower displacing manpower and 
of the necessity of a complete merger of 
our Armed Forces. There are many 
other fields of national defense under 
discussion, including the cost factor. 

Mr. Chairman, serving as I do on both 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I can see in the dis- 
tance a type of national defense com- 
pletely different from what we have to- 
day and for the next several years. 

While some may disagree with my 
views, I can see future wars being fought 
from continent to continent with guided 
missiles carrying nuclear warheads. 
This means that the type of our present 
day military machine will be obsolete 
to the extent that we will have little 
use for conventional methods of warfare. 
Even some of our modern methods of 
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waging war now employed by our mili- 
tary forces will be outmoded. 

As we pass through this transition 
era, Congress will be called upon to 
make momentous decisions affecting 
military manpower and equipment, to- 
gether with roles and the mission of 
our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress will be called 
upon to face realities and to make bold 
and courageous decisions in the field of 
national defense. Most of these de- 
cisions will be whether to agree or dis- 
agree with the recommendations of those 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering our national defense policy. 
This places a grave responsibility on 
the shoulders of Congress. 

It has been said many times that with- 
out a strong economy the military might 
of our Armed Forces is imperiled. There- 
fore, as we face decisions in the field 
of national defense we must protect our 
economy by getting the most for our 
Armed Forces out of every dollar spent 
for national security. 

With this thought in mind, at the 
present time based on a $72 billion budg- 
et, 62 cents out of every dollar spent by 
our Government is for national security, 
which includes foreign aid, atomic en- 
ergy, and our Armed Forces. This leaves 
only 38 cents out of every Government 
dollar for nonmilitary activities of the 
Government. Breaking this figure down 
we find 7 cents for veterans’ benefits, 
11 cents for interest on the national 
debt, and 20 cents for other nonmili- 
tary functions of Government, There- 
fore, from this breakdown it is apparent 
that we cannot spend much more for the 
military expenditures of Government if 
the nonmilitary functions of Govern- 
ment are to be financed. 

Let us see what is happening in the 
cost of military equipment, including 
weapons, planes, missiles, and so forth. 

In World War II a B-29 cost $600,000, 
a B-36 $4 million, and the present B-52 
nearly $8 million. In the period 1960 to 
1965 the B-70 will replace the B-52 at 
a cost of nearly $16 million each. 

To replace the present SAC B-47 force 
with a B-58 force including replace- 
ment of the KC-97 tankers with KC-135 
tankers, the total cost for aircraft and 
spares will run from $20 billion to $25 
billion. 

A World War II fighter aircraft cost 
$93,000, the present F-100 $750,000, 
while the F-106 now coming into being 
will cost 4 times as much or $3 million. 

I am sure we have all heard of the 
X-15 aircraft now being developed at 
Edwards Air Force Base in California. 
Three of these aircraft are estimated to 
cost $120 million and to eliminate tech- 
nical difficulties and to further develop 
the X-15 to perfection the final cost for 
one plane alone may reach $100 million. 

Let us talk about the Navy. A 
World War II carrier cost $55 million, 
the Korean war carrier $204 million, and 
the present nuclear-powered carrier $314 
million. 

Submarines in World War II cost $4.7 
million each, in the Korean war $22 mil- 
lion, while the present nuclear-powered 
Nautilus type cost $48.9 million. The 
Polaris-type submarine now under devel- 
opment will cost $92 million. 
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The World War IT cruiser ranged in 
cost from $36 million to $58 million 
apiece. To convert these cruisers to 
guided missiles, the cost of conversion 
will amount to $90 million each. 

Let us talk about the Army for a 
moment. The .30-caliber machinegun, 
known as standard equipment, cost $445 
during World War I, while its replace- 
ment, the M-60, costs $1,700. The World 
War II 90-millimeter antiaircraft bat- 
tery, including sight and installation, 
cost about $7.2 million. To replace it 
with a Nike battery, the cost was $17 
million. To keep these batteries modern 
with Nike-Hercules missiles, the cost will 
be three times greater. 

Mr. Chairman, the comparison I have 
given of the cost of World War II and 
present, modern-day equipment is only 
a drop in the bucket when you look at 
the cost of the following items: 

First. The Continental Defense Com- 
mand, now in existence for 4%½ years, 
costs $13 billion, with a $244 billion an- 
nual operating cost. Keep in mind it is 
going to cost billions more to keep it 
modern. 

Second. The testing and evaluating of 
new weapon systems from the period 
1956-59 will cost $20 billion, or $20 mil- 
lion for each working day. 

Third. One squadron of ICBM’s will 
cost $1 billion, while an anti-ICBM sys- 
tem will cost $13 billion. These figures 
will give some idea of the cost of only 
one type of missile. We should remem- 
ber that other types of missiles will also 
cost billions of dollars. 

Since I have been speaking about mis- 
siles, and since they represent the mod- 
ern method of warfare, let me reveal 
what has been happening to the dollar 
spent for national defense. 

In 1953, just 2 cents of the defense 
dollar was spent on missiles; in 1957, 15 
cents; in 1959, an estimated 24 cents 
will be spent; and in 1960, an estimated 
35 cents. From these figures it is evi- 
dent that the more modern method of 
prosecuting a war is requiring more of 
the defense dollar. Given another 10 or 
15 years, there will be little left of the 
defense dollar to pay the cost of con- 
ducting conventional warfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking 
mostly about equipment. Let us talk 
about personnel. The direct military 
personnel cost per man in 1950 
amounted to nearly $3,000; but in 1958, 
including the recent pay increases, the 
cost per man is $13,500. 

Mr. Chairman, as I conclude it may 
be well to state that the British recog- 
nized some years ago that they could 
not afford to maintain both the conven- 
tional and the more modern method of 
prosecuting a war. ‘Therefore, to live 
within their economic capabilities and 
to have at their disposal a modern mili- 
tary machine, their decision was in favor 
of the missile or the more modern 
method of warfare. 

These figures I have quoted are star- 
tling because they reveal the grave 
problem this Nation is faced with in 
maintaining an adequate and modern 
national defense without impairing our 
economic stability. 
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As I have said, some are urging that 
a complete merger of our Armed Forces 
in the distant future is imperative. I 
do not dispute this contention; but I do 
say that, to meet the present-day as well 
as future decisions in a bold and cou- 
rageous manner, we need legislation of 
the type we now have before us. If this 
bill is enacted into law, those who ad- 
minister our national-defense program 
will have greater flexibility and more 
authority to make the necessary deci- 
sions. Meanwhile, Congress will have 
retained its right to review such deci- 
sions and by so doing will provide an 
appropriate checkrein on national-de- 
fense policy during this transition era. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is of signal importance, 
and, in my judgment imperative for the 
security of our Nation. 

To a large degree, its significance is 
reflected as much in a sense of attitude 
as it is in a strict legal sense. Much of 
the subject matter is already the law of 
the land, either in the National Security 
Act or in the inherent powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief of 
the military services granted him by the 
Constitution. In fact, much of what is 
provided in this measure is today the 
modus operandi in the Armed Forces. 

Nevertheless, there are sufficient ex- 
amples in present law to provide law- 
vers, and therefore the separate serv- 
ices, with legal arguments to convince 
themselves and the uninformed that 
certain words, contained in different 
sections of present law, have authority 
never intended and which, in the think- 
ing of some, become paramount and 
nullify all authority granted elsewhere. 
Such diabolical thinking which super- 
cedes commonsense and the clear, plain, 
concise explanations on this floor in 
years gone by, has resulted in bickering, 
duplication and loss of time, money and 
talent. However important might be 
the individual desires of the respective 
services to be foremost in all phases of 
warfare or to cling to roles now obso- 
lete, the time has come to recognize the 
fact that America can no longer afford 
to wallow in the mire of tradition for 
tradition’s sake, else we will get bogged 
down and jeopardize our very existence. 
We cannot afford the luxury of giving 
to all with the sole purpose of keeping 
everyone happy. We have many hard 
choices to make in the years ahead in 
the distribution of our funds to see to it 
that the maximum amount of security 
is provided with every dollar spent. 

A fundamental aspect considered in 
this bill is the recognition that we no 
longer have months for retaliation. We 
have but a quarter of an hour—15 
minutes—to execute orders if we are to 
survive. There will be no time for dis- 
cussion as to who will perform such and 
such a function. There will be no time 
to notify individuals who believe orders 
should clear through them. Unified 
and specified combatant commands 
must be in direct contact with the Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who will give the 
orders, and then those orders must be 
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carried out with maximum dispatch. 
In a new era, we must have new think- 
ing. We must cast aside the outdated 
conventions born of yesterday. If we 
do not think in terms of today, there 
will be no tomorrow. 

The President, in various messages 
personally, and through his various as- 
sistants, military and civilian, in the 
Department of Defense, submitted his 
proposals to the Congress and our com- 
mittee. Although many people made 
statements outside our committee room 
that tended toward acrimony, let me em- 
phatically and truthfully state that I 
do not recall any hearings that were 
conducted in a more cooperative and 
harmonious atmosphere. 

I would also like to state that no prob- 
lem areas developed during the hearings 
that were not resolved to the complete 
satisfaction of all involved. All the pro- 
posals submitted to us by the President 
were approved by the committee or the 
changes concurred by his representa- 
tives. In brief, there were no points of 
conflict, no differences in principles, as 
we prepared to mark up the bill. 

When the committee print was pre- 
sented to us for the first time, we were 
also given the President’s views concern- 
ing it. As you will note on page 6 of 
the committee report, the President 
stated: 

On the whole the bill clearly reflects con- 
structive efforts to correct the main dificul- 
ties which have troubled our Defense Estab- 
lishment in recent years. I congratulate 
you and your colleagues for the progress 
made toward developing a sound defense 
structure—by and large, the bill seems to 
deal positively with every problem I pre- 
sented to the Congress. In certain respects— 
two quite important—I believe that changes 
would make the committee's revision clearer 
in intent and more clear cut in effect within 
the Defense Department. I hope this lan- 
guage will be suitably adjusted on the House 
floor. 


In the cordial and amiable tone of the 
letter and the friendly atmosphere of the 
committee and with a full recognition 
of the difficult hurdles already behind 
us, we seemed to have no problem before 
us in finding language to say more 
clearly what we meant to say. There 
seemed to be no matter of principle in- 
volved then and, in my judgment, no 
question of principle is involved now. It 
is certainly most distressing to me, after 
the many hard hours we spent on this 
bill, that even until this moment we have 
failed to find the words on which we 
could all agree. Our words were frozen 
in stone. 

I have great pride in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. The affection and deep 
respect I have for our esteemed chair- 
man is shared by all our members. 
Whatever differences might develop in 
committee are almost invariably re- 
solved in the committee. We have al- 
ways prided ourselves in the united view 
we always took toward our sole ob- 
jective—the security of our Nation. 
Never have I heard, nor would we coun- 
tenance, any move toward political and 
partisan ends. 

Late last week, when it became ob- 
vious that no progress was being made 
toward resolving the final points, I con- 
tacted members of the committee on 
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both sides of the aisle in an honest effort 
to uncover the differences of opinion. I 
also consulted with members of the ad- 
ministration familiar with the problem. 
I can say to you, in all candor, that there 
were no differences whatsoever except 
how identical purposes could be phrased. 
It seemed to me that the country was 
entitled to more than a fight which 
loomed on the House floor. 

I understand that three amendments 
will be offered to the bill. I have read 
these carefully and sincerely believe that 
they represent the thinking of the com- 
mittee. They do not represent a retreat 
by anyone on the basic principles that 
are involved. 

The committee bill provides that— 

Each military department shall be sep- 
arately organized under its own Secretary 
and shall function under the direction, au- 


` thority and control of the Secretary of De- 


fense exercised through the respective Sec- 
retaries of such Departments. 


It is these last eight words that create 
the problem. It was the committee’s 
view, and I believe rightly so, as the re- 
port points out that— 

It is simply sound organizational procedure 
for the Secretary of Defense to exercise his 
superior authority, direction and control 
through the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments. If such a procedure were not 
followed, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments would be bypassed, isolating them 
from the activities of their departments. 


I would certainly not want that to 
happen. The Secretary must know what 
is going on in his own shop if he is to 
conduct it. However, if the language is 
literally interpreted, it would seem to 
foreclose the daily cooperation and ex- 
change of ideas between the subordi- 
nates in the respective departments with 
their counterparts in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The report is 
then careful to point out that the lan- 
guage of the bill should not be inter- 
preted in its strict sense in this respect 
because if such cooperation and free ex- 
change of ideas should be precluded, 
administrative chaos would undoubtedly 
result. 

The report also points out correctly 
that the Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
are advisers to the Secretary of Defense 
and except to the extent that the Sec- 
retary of Defense may specifically dele- 
gate his authority to them, they have no 
authority to impose their will upon a 
military department. Yet, the bill does 
not take into consideration this delega- 
tion of power either by the Secretary of 
Defense or the service Secretaries. If 
both Secretaries wished to delegate au- 
thority to their subordinates, the bill, if 
literally interpreted, would preclude such 
a relationship. If there is no delegation 
of authority at either level, then, of 
course, matters coming from the Secre- 
tary of Defense would go through the 
Secretary of the respective service. I 
believe that the proposed amendment 
states much more clearly what the com- 
mittee had in mind than does the pres- 
ent language of the bill. 

The second amendment is a simple 
one and concerns the right of a Secretary 
of a military department or a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of presenting 
to the Congress, on his own initiative, 
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relating to the Department of De- 
fense that he may deem proper. Dur- 
ing the hearings I discussed this point 
at length with Secretary McElroy. Al- 
though he expressed a desire that this 
section be eliminated he stated that it 
was not important one way or the other 
to him and if the committee decides 
that that is an important privilege to re- 
tain that he would not oppose it. I 
certainly believe that if a military man 
would jeopardize his career to say 
something to the Congress which he be- 
lieves is important to the security of our 
country, then we should not close the 
door to him by striking out this provi- 
sion. We cannot exercise our responsi- 
bility under the Constitution unless we 
have all the facts and our judgment is 
only as valid as the information on 
which it is based: An amendment will 
provide that the words “on his own ini- 
tiative“ which is redundant, anyhow, be 
eliminated. It also provides that the 
words “a Secretary of a military de- 
partment” be also eliminated. Since he 
is not a technical man nor a profes- 
sional military expert, I believe that, 
too, is acceptable and preserves the in- 
tent of the committee. 

The third amendment has to do with 
major combatant functions. Under the 
committee bill a major combatant func- 
tion is defined. It states that a com- 
batant function becomes a major com- 
batant function when one or more mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff disagree 
to the transfer, reassignment, abolition, 
or consolidation of such combatant 
function. In order that the process can- 
not be held up by one Chief who might 
be over loyal and biased toward his own 
service, an amendment will be offered 
which will change the language to “two 
or more Chiefs.” However, recognizing 
that a Secretary of a Department should 
have something to say if his Department 
is being torn apart, and, particularly, 
since he does not have to protect his 
career, the amendment adds “or a Sec- 
retary of a military department.” This 
also is better language, in my opinion, 
than that contained in the committee 
bill. It is understood that such a prob- 
lem will only develop on major issues 
and, therefore, a statement will be re- 
quired indicating that the function is an 
indispensable and integral part of the 
combatant capability of a service and 
that the action, if taken, would seriously 
impair the national security. If it does 
not meet those tests, then they should 
not move to make it a major combatant 
function. I might also add that it is far 
better law and procedure to require that 
any person in the Department of De- 
fense certify his reasons for disagree- 
ment rather than merely say he dis- 
agrees and therefore force an issue to 
the Congress. 

I sincerely trust that the bill and the 
amendments will be adopted. The 
American people are tired of the bicker- 
ing that is going on. Let us not be 
divided by words when we are united in 
thought. Let us show the country that 
bickering in these matters will not be 
tolerated either in the Department of 
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Defense or the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to make 
my position clear, too. I feel the com- 
mittee bill is an excellent bill. I do agree 
that these amendments which will be 
offered are perfecting amendments. 
However, I could not have supported the 
substitute bill that has been introduced. 

Mr. BATES. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to say I concur in his opinion 
because the substitute bill did not reflect 
the type of thinking which was in my 
mind and which, I believe, was in the 
minds of the members of the committee. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. TIyield. 

Mr. VINSON. will the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts advise 
the committee how the Secretary of the 
Department would be responsible under 
the language you propose to offer? 

Mr. BATES. I will answer that in my 
remarks later. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. One of the 
points the gentleman is making in his 
able presentation is that there has been 
no conflict and no partisanship. But it 
is my understanding that there is serious 
dispute as to the purpose of the pro- 
posed bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. BATES. In my humble judg- 
ment—and I have spent a lot of time on 
this language—there is no difference in 
principle. It is a question of words— 
words which in the committee bill would 
foreclose the operations of some people 
in the Department of Defense, particu- 
larly the Secretaries of the various sery- 
ices whom we attempt to protect. I will 
cover that point in a moment. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the sub- 
stitute bill change that, in your opinion? 

Mr. BATES. In the amendments 
which will be offered, liaison and work- 
ing operations between the two subordi- 
nates could take place. But if the Sec- 
retary of any individual service does not 
delegate that authority, if he does not 
have a designee, then of course, as the 
committee bill says, everything must go 
through the Secretaries of the respective 
services. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In other words, 
that seems to be the sole and principal 
issue in the debate here today. 

Mr. BATES. That is right. In my 
way of thinking, if the Secretaries of the 
various services wish to delegate author- 
ity, they are precluded from doing so 
under the provisions of the committee 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, at the 
beginning I want to compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son], for this very wonderful presenta- 
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tion of the bill that was reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time the Armed 
Services Committee voted on the bill now 
under consideration, I expressed my 
reservations. Additional study has rein- 
forced my concern. I find myself in full 
agreement with the President of the 
United States that the bill should be 
amended in three particulars, 

They are: 

First. Deletion of the requirement that 
the authority of the Secretary must be 
exercised through the respective Secre- 
taries of the military departments; 

Second. Elimination of the extreme re- 
strictions placed on the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to transfer, reas- 
sign, abolish, and consolidate combatant 
functions; and 

Third. Repeal of the present law giv- 
ing the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments and the individual Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the right of direct appeal 
to the Congress. 

EXERCISED THROUGH THE RESPECTIVE 
SECRETARIES 


The 1949 amendments to the National 
Security Act were intended to establish 
the full and complete control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense over the Department of 
Defense. 

Although the expression “separately 
administered” was retained in the law, 
it is very clear that that phrase was 
never intended to limit in any way the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee declared that 
the words “direction, authority, and 
control” gave the Secretary the author- 
ity to run the three Departments as he 
thinks the Department—of Defense— 
should be administered. 

In spite of these good intentions, the 
expression “separately administered” 
proved to be a stumbling block which 
caused wasteful friction and delay with- 
in the Department of Defense. 

I might say, parenthetically, I know 
it was not done by intent of any kind, 
but at the time the witnesses were testi- 
fying before the committee there were 
occasions when they would not give 
specific instances saying it was unwise 
to do so in public session, that they 
would do so in executive session, but the 
outcome of the matter was that in the 
pressure of preparing the bill they did 
not do it, so we did not get the specific 
instances. 

On many occasions, one or more of the 
services has used the phrase as justifica- 
tion for impeding decisions of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The emphasis placed on this fact by 
the many witnesses who testified before 
the Armed Services Committee of which 
I am a member, rightly caused the com- 
mittee to recommend unanimously that 
“separately administered” be replaced by 
“separately organized”. With this rec- 
ommendation, I am in full accord. It is 
very clear that an organization of the 
size and complexity of the Department of 
Defense must be decentralized. 

However, the committee bill goes fur- 
ther. It adds the absolute restriction 
that the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense over the mili- 
tary departments must be exercised 
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through the Secretaries of these various 
Departments. This ambiguous language 
will inevitably produce the same un- 
healthy consequences as did the former 
language of separately administered. 

It provides a loophole which could and 
would be exploited by a dissenting serv- 
ice to resist the unified direction of the 
Secretary of Defense. I am certain that 
this language, whether intended or not, 
will impede the free exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas between the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense and their counter- 
parts in the military departments. 

Direct access to subordinate echelons 
is just good staff procedure in any or- 
ganization. The Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense are not in the command line. 
They are staff advisers to the Secretary 
of Defense. Without open and unob- 
structed channels of communication, 
they cannot be expected to function 
effectively. 

Our committee recognized this danger 
and attempted to counteract it by state- 
ments in its report. This is not the way 
to correct ambiguous language. The 
right way is to insure that the language 
does not appear in the bill in the first 
place. I, therefore, strongly recommend 
for your consideration, deletion of the 
phrase “exercised through the respective 
Secretaries of such Departments” where 
it appears in sections 2 and 3 of the bill. 

Now I come to the section on combat- 
ant functions. 

With regard to the transfer of com- 
batant functions, I am convinced that, if 
we preserve the present wording in H. R. 
12541, we will open the door for contro- 
versy, bickering, indecision, and delay 
within the Department of Defense. We 
must forgo legal sanction or legal in- 
vitation of such controversy in our na- 
tional-defense effort. 

Conditions today are not those of 
1949, nor even of 1953. Fantastic prog- 
ress has been made in the development 
of weapons of war. Equally rapid 
changes can be expected in the years 
tocome. To keep pace with these rapid 
developments the Secretary of Defense 
must have the flexibility to assign the 
resources and manpower of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in the manner best cal- 
culated to exploit technological progress. 
Congress will not meet its responsibili- 
ties if it unnecessarily ties the hands of 
the President and Secretary of Defense. 

It is the rightful intent of H. R. 12541 
to preserve the military services—each 
with its very broad role within our de- 
fense organization. However, as the bill 
now reads, it is conceivable that even 
relatively minor changes in functional 
responsibility would necessitate delays 
of many months for the Congressional 
review necessary. One military man, 
regardless of the views of his colleagues 
or his civilian superiors, could cause in- 
ordinate delay and bickering. This is 
unprecedented authority and totally 
foreign to the fundamental concept of 
civilian control over the Armed Forces. 
It is in direct conflict with the basic 
principles of the National Security Act 
and the remainder of the provisions of 
this bill. 

I wish to emphasize that this conflict 
could occur every time 1 of the 4, and in 
some instances 1 of the 5, members of 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff disagreed with 
regard to a change in any one of the 
hundreds of missions assigned to the 
services. I do not believe it is the de- 
sire of the Congress to legislate such a 
condition. 

If the wording of H. R. 12541 in re- 
gard to major combatant functions is 
adopted, the procedures whereby the 
Secretary of Defense manages his de- 
partmental resources would be even more 
restrictive than under present law. Even 
more astonishing, these restrictions 
would operate not at Congressional dis- 
cretion, but at the discretion of military 
officers. This repudiates the concept of 
clear cut and direct authority of the 
Secretary of Defense—that which we 
seek to clarify and strengthen. 

Mr. Chairman, primarily for these 
reasons I urge that section 3 of H. R. 
12541 be amended in the manner re- 
quested by the President. 

RIGHT OF APPEAL 


Section 3 (a) (c) (5) of H. R. 12541 
continues the right of the Secretary of 
a military department or a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present to 
the Congress, on his own initiative, after 
first so informing the Secretary of De- 
fense, any recommendations relating to 
the Department of Defense that he may 
deem proper. This right of appeal by 
these persons should be abolished. 

The language of H. R. 12541 authoriz- 
ing this right of appeal is a verbatim 
extract from the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended in 1949. Since that 
time there has been no occasion for any 
person entitled to this appeal to resort 
to its use; yet, Congress has always been 
well informed on any disagreement 
within the Department of Defense that 
might have detrimental effects upon the 
country, and has by requesting members 
of the Department of Defense to appear 
before various pertinent committees suc- 
ceeded in the proper degree of Congres- 
sional supervision over the Defense De- 
partment. There is no reason why this 
condition should not continue; conse- 
quently, it is unnecessary to write a 
provision into the law which encourages 
highly placed persons within the De- 
partment of Defense to air their griev- 
ances before a Congressional committee. 
No similar procedure exists within any 
other governmental agency and rightly 
so. Such a provision is contrary to 
sound management principles for any 
office. This provision is directly con- 
trary to our common goal of achieving 
greater cooperation and unity in our 
defense operations; its elimination will 
assure the closer coordination, team- 
work and cooperation we seek between 
the Secretary of Defense and his prin- 
cipal assistants and will undoubtedly 
result in a more efficient Defense 
Department. 

One of the major objectives of the 
proposed bill is to clarify the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense. The in- 
vitation for his principal assistants to 
appeal to Congress beclouds his author- 
ity. Even if this right is never used 
its presence in the law is bound to dam- 
age the standing of the Secretary of 
Defense and to be subversive of his 
authority. 
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The President has used forceful lan- 
guage in expressing his disfavor of this 
provision of the bill. He believes that 
this provision is best described as legal- 
ized insubordination and that it invites 
interservice rivalries, invites insubor- 
dination to the President and Secretary 
of Defense, endorses ideas of disunity and 
blocking of defense modernizations, sug- 
gests that Congress hopes for disobedi- 
ence and interservice rivalries, is bad 
concept, bad practice, bad influence with- 
in the Pentagon. The retention of this 
provision serves no useful purpose what- 
soever, does not afford the Congress 
access to information that cannot be 
obtained through better procedures and 
should be eliminated from the bill. 

I am convinced that these three 
amendments are vital to the successful 
establishment of a defense organization 
which will insure our national survival 
in these difficult and dangerous times. 
It is the considered judgment of the 
President that these amendments are 
immediate necessities. They were fully 
supported by the Secretary of Defense. 
I join with my distinguished colleagues 
on both sides of the House in urging 
their adoption. 

There is one point I would like to 
suggest to my colleagues today. My 
memory goes back to the days when 
the Department of Defense was created 
in 1947. It has been said here that the 
Department of Defense was created as 
a policymaking body. If that is the 
case, the American people were badly 
deceived in 1947. 

Mr. Chairman, my memory serves me 
well, because I came to Washington as 
a member of a national committee at 
the time working on that legislation. It 
was brought about for the purpose of 
creating greater efficiency, greater con- 
trol and unification of the Armed Forc- 
es. That has never been brought about 
to this date under that legislation or 
amendments to the act since 1947, and 
I say we should do this now. The time 
is,here. Split timing is necessary in 
this world today if we are to have the 
national security which is so badly 
needed. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Indiana a ques- 
tion in connection with the present law 
which now gives the secretaries of the 
military departments and the individual 
Joint Chiefs the right of direct appeal to 
the Congress. If you take that right 
away from them, would you not in effect 
be making them assistant secretaries of 
defense? 

Mr. BRAY. I think in the end you 
would reach exactly that position. I still 
believe that Congress should hear the 
whole story of defense which I am going 
to mention later. But, I believe the gen- 
tleman is correct, if that authority is 
withdrawn from them. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the 
committee bill. The committee met for 
more than 3 weeks on this legislation, 
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and I know that they studied and worked 
hard on it. I have been proud that the 
Committee on Armed Services has never 
allowed partisan politics to enter into 
our consideration of our national de- 
fense needs, and I deeply regret that 
matters have arisen such as they have at 
the present time. 

As for this bill being hurried before 
the House, I know that it was not the 
desire of the committee that the bill be 
hurried to the House. There were 
speeches being made, not by members 
of the committee, demanding immediate 
action. Pressure was brought, frankly, 
on the committee that this matter be 
reported as soon as possible. In spite of 
that, we did hold hearings for more than 
3 weeks, and as I recall, I attended every 
one of those hearings. 

I want to go back a little in history, 
not back to the reorganization bill of 
1947, but I would like to mention and 
call attention to the hearings and the 
action on the reorganization bill in 1953. 
In that bill the Department of Defense 
was given everything that they asked 
for down to the dotting of the last “i” and 
the crossing of the last t.“ If I am 
wrong, I would like for somebody to call 
that to my attention. Then this bill 
came before the committee. We heard a 
great deal of talk about the bill before 
it came to us. There were certain ob- 
jections and differences of opinion be- 
tween the executive department and the 
Committee on Armed Services, which is 
only natural. You find through history 
that the executive and the military are 
usually somewhat at variance from the 
people’s elected representatives, whether 
it is in Congress, or any other Govern- 
ment body elected by the people. Now, 
to hear some people talk, you might feel 
that heretofore there was no matter of 
unity of purpose that there was no 
power in the Secretary of Defense and 
that the Departments Army-Navy and 
Air were going entirely at cross pur- 
poses. If you care to refer to the hear- 
ings, you will find on pages 6073 and 
6074 where I questioned the Secretary of 
Defense as to the powers he now has, 
and he said generally this, that he had, 
acting on behalf of the President, the 
right to relieve any and all officers in 
the Armed Forces immediately from 
their command without any redtape. 
He also could dismiss any secretary or 
assistant secretary from his job and I 
suppose any employee of the Department 
of Defense, civilian, or military. The 
Secretary of Defense could appoint the 
commander or relieve the commander 
of any task force or department. He 
could determine without any Congres- 
sional or any other control, the composi- 
tion, and numbers of every task force 
or department of our Armed Forces 
whether abroad or in the United States; 
he could move them to any place he de- 
sired. So the idea that he has been a 
helpless person without authority is en- 
tirely in error. Frankly, I doubt the 
necessity of this legislation to allow the 
Secretary of Defense to right all of the 
alleged bickering and lack of unity. 

At the time the committee voted on 
the bill, we thought—at least I 
thought—that we were in material 
agreement with the President. I still 
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think we were substantially in agree- 
ment at that time. And no one here has 
a higher regard of the President than I. 
Every member of that committee voted 
for that bill. I believe it is a very fine 
bill. Oh, it is not everything I would 
want. I have never seen a bill that had 
in it everything I wanted. But this com- 
mittee gave honest and sincere consid- 
eration to all matters brought before us. 
This was a very difficult bill to write 
and I greatly fear that we are making a 
mistake in attempting to rewrite this 
bill in the floor. 

We did have a liaison with the White 
House toward the latter days in the writ- 
ing of that bill and I thought that all 
were in substantial agreement on this bill. 
Frankly, I am proud of the job that has 
been done on that bill. If there should 
be an emergency, there is nothing in 
the suggested amendments to this bill 
that would speed up any needed action 
1 minute. 

There are three matters that have 
been brought up concerning possible 
amendments to the committee bill. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BECKER] 
who preceded me said this in his state- 
ment. I am reading it from his state- 
ment, a copy of which I have here, as 
he put out a release on it. This is what 
he wants in the way of an amendment. 

Repeal of the present law giving the sec- 
retary of the military departments and in- 
dividual Joint Chiefs of Staff the right of 
direct appeal to Congress, 


I hope the time never comes when the 
military are so tonguetied and so regi- 
mented that Congress may not know 
what they think. If that is democracy, 
it is not my concept of democracy. Re- 
member this, that the previous Secretary 
of Defense was opposed to the Jupiter 
program. We know that Congress 
backed the Jupiter program and it has 
been one of the finest programs, one of 
the programs of which we are most 
proud. Do any Members ever want the 
time to come when those people cannot 
give us their viewpoint? I certainly do 
not want that time to come and I am 
proud to stand up here and say that I 
want to know what is going on in the 
Department of Defense, especially as 
long as I am a member of the House 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Another matter they make a great 
deal of issue out of concerns separately 
administered. I believe the committee 
bill says separately organized under the 
direction, authority, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense, exercised through 
the Secretaries of the respective mili- 
tary departments. 

I do not know how many Members of 
this body have been in the armed serv- 
ices, to those of you who have, will 
understand the remarks I am about to 
make. Can you imagine a battalion 
commander who would skip the company 
commander except in emergency and 
give direct orders to a platoon com- 
mander or further, can you imagine an 
S-4 circumventing the company com- 
mander and dealing directly with the 
platoon, unless it was agreeable to the 
commander? A situation such as that 
could only cause difficulty. It has been 
mentioned that there should be liaison 
between different departments in the 
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Office of Secretary of Defense and sec- 
tions of the respective services. That 
should exist in any properly organized 
department of our Government. But 
the head of any department such as Sec- 
retary of the Army, should be deliber- 
ately bypassed by the Secretary of De- 
fense or any of his assistants. 

In a well worked out organization cer- 
tainly the Assistants of the Secretary of 
Defense are going to be dealing with the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Navy, of the 
Army, and of the Air Force. But we 
would certainly be in a chaotic condition 
if there had to be no consideration given 
to that Secretary of the respective serv- 
ice. If the President does not want the 
Secretary, or believes him incapacitated, 
fire him. But let us not by statute by- 
pass that man and make him a joke 
or a water boy. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What I am not 
clear on is under what set of circum- 
stances this type of tragedy would occur, 
under the substitute program, under the 
bill as it is proposed, or under the situ- 
ation as it exists at the present time. 

Mr. BRAY. I would be presumptuous 
to say at this time exactly what is to be 
proposed. I have heard a rumor of it. 
But I am saying now what the commit- 
tee bill is—and correct me if I am 
wrong; I do not have it before me, 
“Separately organized under the direc- 
tion, authority and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, exercised through the 
Secretaries of the respective military de- 
partments.” Mr. Chairman, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. That 
is the committee’s position. 

Mr. BRAY. That is the way every 
military organization in the world has 
been organized, and that is merely fol- 
lowing the same thing here. What is 
wrong with the committee bill? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
concerning one aspect of this bill I have 
sought the opinion of three men, all of 
whom have had long experience with re- 
search and with the administration and 
support of research. In particular these 
three men have had important connec- 
tion with research in all branches of the 
armed services. These gentlemen are 
Rear Adm. Luis De Florez, retired, a 
consulting engineer and one of the 
founders of the Office of Naval Research; 
Dr. Charles C. Lauritsen, of California 
Institute of Technology; and Dr. Warren 
Weaver, who is associated with a num- 
ber of private and Government research 
foundations. Both of the latter men 
have, over many years, served all 
branches of the armed services in direct 
and in consultative capacities. 

These gentlemen are anxious not to 
impede in any way the passage of H. R. 
12541, the reorganization bill; but they, 
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and many of their scientific colleagues 
with whom they have conferred, feel it 
essential that consideration be given to 
the following points: 

First. Basic research must be clearly 
differentiated from development, and the 
two should be administered in a different 
manner. 

Second. At the stage of development 
of military devices central direction can 
bring saving in effort and in money by 
reducing unnecessary duplication. But 
at the level of basic research it would in 
the long run be disastrous to overcen- 
tralize and overcontrol. 

Third. Each part of the armed service, 
in order to maintain an alert and in- 
formed attitude, should be free to 
initiate, to carry out, and to support 
basic research related to their mission. 

Fourth. The continuous association of 
the scientists of all of our laboratories 
and universities with the uniformed per- 
sonnel in all parts of the Defense Estab- 
lishment constitutes a great source of 
national strength, and one which could 
be mobilized rapidly in any emergency. 

Fifth. A reasonable amount of compe- 
tition and even of paralleling of effort is 
normal, healthy, and completely justi- 
fied at the level of basic research. It is 
of almost negligible cost as compared 
with duplication at the level of develop- 
ment. 

Sixth. Variety furnishes an essential 
element of strength in basic research. A 
multiple approach helps to assure an 
imaginative attack, and to insure that 
important opportunities not be over- 
looked. 

Seventh. Basie research includes many 
fields, some of which are of special in- 
terest to one service group, others to 
other service groups. It has been found 
by experience to be esential that the 
various groups be free to stimulate the 
areas of research that particularly con- 
cern them, and free to maintain direct 
and individual contact with the basic 
scientists. 

Eighth. Thus it seems essential that 
the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, as provided by this bill, be 
given to understand that it is not in- 
tended that a monolithic concentration 
of basic research activities be carried out, 
with all decisions centralized in 1 man 
or in 1 office, but that basic research con- 
tinue as at present to be a pervasive 
source of inspiration and strength 
throughout all parts of the Defense 
Establishment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, when the 
President said that he would seek cer- 
tain changes in the committee bill on 
the House floor, after congratulating the 
committee on the fine work it did in 
writing the legislation now before the 
Committee, there were those of us who 
felt that the President was very gener- 
ally satisfied with the committee bill but 
that he had two reservations which he 
thought might be clarified. 

Since that time the President has de- 
cided that he has three objections to the 
bill, and he expressed himself in no un- 
certain terms. 
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I might state that shortly after the bill 
was reported out by the committee I had 
the opportunity to talk to the highest 
officials in the defense organization, both 
military and civilian, and every one of 
them seemed at the time to be complete- 
ly happy with the action of the com- 
mittee. 

But the President has gone beyond 
this form of persuasion, because I am 
satisfied that he has resorted to every 
known form of propaganda in order to 
achieve what he seeks. 

I know of no bill that has been before 
the Congress in recent years that has 
been subjected to so much pressure from 
the White House than the bill now under 
debate. 

Organizations are supporting the 
President’s amendments without having 
the faintest notion of what is contained 
in these amendments. Businessmen are 
calling Members of Congress urging 
them to support the President’s amend- 
ments, because someone told them to call 
their Congressmen. Chambers of com- 
merce are supporting the administra- 
tion’s amendments even though these 
same chambers of commerce will be the 
very first to criticize a Member of Con- 
gress if he delegates his authority to an 
administration that may not be in ac- 
cord with this thinking. But remember, 
once you have delegated authority you 
cannot get it back. I think history pret- 
ty well establishes that point. 

As an example of what I am talking 
about, I have before me an actual mem- 
orandum put out by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. May I 
remind my colleagues and members of 
the committee here this afternoon that 
these are not actually members of the 
Hoover Commission. These are just cit- 
izen groups throughout the country who 
support different programs to promote 
efficiency and economy in Government, 
a laudable aim. They are supposed to 
encourage approval of the reorganiza- 
tion plans that have the endorsement of 
the Hoover Commission. 

I should like to bring out very force- 
fully that the legislation before you at 
this time was never at any time consid- 
ered by the Hoover Commission, so that 
actually these groups now are outside 
their realm of influence and the scope of 
the program they set out for themselves 
when they were established. Yet they 
go into detail explaining what should be 
done and urge Members of Congress to 
support the President’s amendments. 

There is a memorandum dated June 6 
issued by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. I doubt if the amend- 
ments we are considering in the Commit- 
tee were those which had the attention 
of the people who submitted this memo- 
randum. Part of the memorandum 
reads as follows: 

Last CALL ron ACTION—BATTLE NEARS ON 
PRESIDENT’S DEFENSE AMENDMENTS 

The chips are down, the lines are drawn, 
the issues are clear, and the day of battle is 
close at hand. 

Objective: House adoption of President 
Elsenhower’s amendments to the defense re- 
organization bill (H. R. 12541). 

Timing: Preliminary skirmishing has given 
citizens more time to assert their views than 
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was originally supposed. House debate and 
action is now expected on Wednesday and 
Thursday (June 11 and 12), with just an 
outside chance that it might go over to 
June 16 or 17. 

The choice: A dangerously weak kind of 
defense unification as set forth in H. R. 
12541, the bill offered by the House Armed 
Services Committee, or strong unification 
embodied in the amendments proposed by 
the President (see Action Memo of May 21). 

The outlook: House sentiment seems about 
evenly divided at the moment. Diehard 
standpatters are digging in for a last-ditch 
defense of the status quo. Powerful House 
parliamentarians will manage the floor fight 
to beat the amendments. But public opin- 
ion is rising in favor of the President’s pro- 
gram and public opinion will be the decisive 
factor in a contest as close as this one. 

What you can do: (1) Contact your Con- 
gressman by wire, phone, or special delivery; 
(2) make it plain that you want strong uni- 
fication by House acceptance of the Presi- 
dent's amendments; (3) go further and urge 
your Representative to take the floor and 
fight actively for the amendments. Don’t 
hesitate to contact Congressmen from dis- 
tricts other than your own—the more the 
merrier. Finally, please get word to the 
Citizens Committee when you receive any 
sort of expression from a House Member— 
whether he supports the amendments or op- 
poses them, or is noncommittal. Address: 
Research Department, Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. OC. 

Meaning of the amendments: The House 
Armed Services Committee is endeavoring to 
depict its bill, H. R. 12541, as written, as 
being adequate to serving the objective of 
strong unification. It is nothing of the sort. 
It is, in fact, a sure guaranty of weak unifi- 
cation. For example: 

1. Section 2 contains the terms “separately 
organized” and “exercised through the re- 
spective Secretaries of such departments,” 
both of which weaken the chain of civilian 
control and hamstring the Secretary of De- 
fense. President Eisenhower calls this pro- 
vision a “legalized bottleneck.” 

2. Section 3 would enable any member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to delay any change 
proposed by the civilian Secretary—however 
vital to the Nation’s safety—for as much as 
10 months by simply declaring that, in his 
opinion, the change is major. Thus just one 
man, with four stars on his shoulders, could 
frustrate the will of Congress, the President, 
and his civilian superiors at will. President 
Eisenhower calls this the everyone's out of 
step but me” provision. 

Finally, another provision of section 3 en- 
ables the military brass to go to Congress 
and complain about anything they don’t 
like. The President calls this “legalized in- 
subordination” which stimulates bickering, 
disunity, duplication, and waste. 

Citizens should be on guard against claims 
that H. R. 12541, as written, gives us the 
hard-hitting, fast-moving, unified defense 
mechanism so vital to the Nation's safety 
today. 

At stake: National safety with solvency 
or the perilous possibility of a global, atomic, 
5,000-mile-an-hour Pearl Harbor. 


Those of us who believe that Congress 
has some responsibility in the field of 
national defense are called diehard 
standpatters. And this is what the 
readers of this memorandum have been 
told to do: First, contact your Congress- 
man by wire, phone, or special delivery; 
second, make it plain that you want 
strong unification by House acceptance 
of the President’s amendments; and, 
third, “go further and urge your Rep- 
resentative to take the floor and fight 
actively for the amendments. Don't 
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hesitate to contact Congressmen from 
districts other than your own—the more 
the merrier.” 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
report analyzed some amendments. I 
do not know which ones they analyzed, 
but I know they could not have had an 
opportunity to analyze the amendments 
that we are going to be asked to consider 
here. But, they do object in their mem- 
orandum to the use of the words “sep- 
arately organized” as well as the words 
“exercised through the respective Sec- 
retaries of such departments.” 

This is very interesting. It is a very 
interesting revelation since the words 
“separately organized” were suggested 
by the White House. They were not 
concocted by the committee. They come 
directly from the White House. Ap- 
parently, somebody forgot to notify this 
particular group of citizens for the 
Hoover report how these words got into 
the committee bill. They want us to 
strike out the words “exercised through 
the respective secretaries of such depart- 
ments“ and they say these words will 
weaken the chain of civilian control 
and hamstring the Secretary of Defense. 

How ridiculous can you get. When 
you eliminate three military secretaries 
from the chain of command and place 
the entire responsibility in the hands of 
the Secretary of Defense, who do you 
suppose will end up running the national 
Military Establishment? 

Name me one man who has seen the 
light of day in this century capable of 
running the Department of Defense 
singlehandedly. The Defense Establish- 
ment controls manpower equal to 10 of 
the largest corporations in the United 
States combined. It controls assets of 
more than $140 billion, representing in 
excess of 10 percent of the Nation's 
wealth. There is not any corporation in 
this country that would think of placing 
its destiny in the hands of a single man. 
Even the Secretary of Defense and the 
President admit that she organization is 
so vast that the functions must be de- 
centralized and big business in this coun- 
try is decentralizing every day. If you 
abolish the words “exercised through the 
respective Secretaries of such depart- 
ments” you will have eliminated three 
military civilian Secretaries through 
which civilian control is now exercised. 

But in a vast effort to merge the 
Armed Forces into 1 organization, in 
a vast effort to have 1 Secretary of De- 
fense and 1 single Chief of Staff so that 
there can be 1 type of thinking and 1 
type of thinking only, the citizens com- 
mittee urges you to strike out “exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of 
such departments” and the President, 
according to the citizens report calls 
this provision a legalized bottleneck. 

If you are in favor of eliminating ci- 
vilian control and if you want to turn 
over the entire national Military Estab- 
lishment to the generals and the ad- 
mirals, and I have great admiration for 
these people—there is not a Member in 
this House who has been more zealous 
in his support of the Military Establish- 
ment and of each of the branches of the 
service—they have little difficulty in get- 
ting cooperation from me whenever they 
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need anything to promote the Military 
Establishment—but if you want to turn 
this whole thing over to the military con- 
trol, lock, stock, and barrel, then by all 
means strike out the words “exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of 
such departments.” 

Now this Hoover report further says 
that the section dealing with the major 
combatant functions must be modified. 
I should not use the words “Hoover re- 
port” because it is not actually an ad- 
junct of the Hoover Commission at all. 
This is the section which permits a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to ob- 
ject to the transfer, reassignment, abol- 
ishment, or consolidation of a combatant 
function which action converts such a 
combatant function to a major combat- 
ant function. 

Who is better qualified to determine 
whether or not a combatant function is 
vital to the military service? A Secre- 
tary of Defense who has come fresh from 
civilian life, capable as he might be in 
his chosen field or a man who has spent 
his life with his service? Who will de- 
cide, if we are to go to war tomorrow, 
how the battles will be fought and with 
what weapons—a general with 35 years 
of military experience or a businessman 
who came to Washington just the other 
day. And I am casting no aspersion on 
any individual. That statement applies 
to anybody at any time. 

In this bill we render unto Caesar 
those things which are Caesar’s. We 
retain civilian control but recognize that 
military decisions must be made by mili- 
tary persons. 

At the same time we say that where 
@ military member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff wishes to object to the transfer, 
abolition, reassignment or consolidation 
of a combatant function then that con- 
verts the combatant function to a major 
combatant function, which a civilian 
Congress will have the right to review, 
and if the Congress agrees with the mili- 
tary member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
then Congress may, with a majority 
vote, block the proposed transfer, aboli- 
tion, consolidation or reassignment. 

Now, why does the President want 
that eliminated? What does he have in 
mind that he does not want the Congress 
to know? What does he have in mind 
to do that is so far reaching and so dis- 
tasteful to the American Congress as 
representatives of the American people 
that he is unwilling to trust to a major- 
ity of the Congress? What major com- 
batant function does he have in mind to 
abolish? Does he have in mind elim- 
inating the Marine Corps? Or does he 
have in mind abolishing the naval avia- 
tion? Or does he have in mind doing 
away with paratroopers or eliminating 
the Strategic Air Command or trans- 
ferring the Tactical Air Command to the 
Army, or converting the Army to civil 
defense forces, or eliminating or federal- 
izing the National Guard? Does he have 
in mind that the only kind of war we 
will ever have in the future will be a 
nuclear war? Does he have in mind that 
any organization not equipped to fight 
an exclusive nuclear war must be elim- 
inated? 

I hope not. 
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But I am not going to take a chance 
and find out, when it is too late, that 
that is what he had in mind. 

Finally, the citizens committee urges 
the Congress to eliminate a provision of 
law that enables a military member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or a military 
Secretary to go to the Congress and 
make recommendations on their own 
initiative after first so advising the Sec- 
retary of Defense. They quote the Pres- 
ident’s reference to “legalized insub- 
ordination,” and say that it “stimulates 
bickering, disunity, duplication, and 
waste.” 

Oh, those are glorious words that 
make a propagandist’s dream come 
true—“disunity, waste, duplication, bick- 
ering.” The military must all think 
alike. They must all act alike. If the 
President says they are all to wear brown 
hats, then they must all wear brown 
hats. Otherwise it would be duplica- 
tion. If the President says they are to 
eat ham and beans, then they must all 
eat ham and beans, or it might be waste. 

Do not think independently; do not 
use your initiative; just do what you are 
told. If you have an individual thought 
which might possibly keep your country 
from being annihilated, keep it to your- 
self. The President may not want the 
Congress to know about it. As the chief 
of a service you have sworn to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States 
and defend the Nation, but if you have a 
recommendation that is contrary to the 
wishes of the President, you will not be 
allowed to voluntarily come to the Con- 
gress with that recommendation. 

It might be interpreted as bickering“ 
on your part. 

And besides, it might embarrass the 
President, and you dare not embarrass 
the President, because that would be 
“disunity”—and that leads to duplica- 
tion of thinking. The military service 
must only think one way, the way the 
President wants them to think. 

Mr. Chairman, the Citizens Commit- 
tee says that what is at stake is national 
defense with solvency or the perilous 
possibility of a global, atomic, 5,000- 
mile-an-hour Pearl Harbor. I agree 
that that is what is at stake—national 
security with solvency and the possibil- 
ity of global missile warfare, but I also 
say to you that our form of government 
is at stake. But I am afraid that the 
citizens committee could care less in 
that regard, because they have made up 
their minds, and they do not want to be 
encumbered with the facts. They feel 
that national defense is a business prop- 
osition, and it has got to show a profit; 
and where you have two tanks you ought 
to eliminate one, because one should do 
the job of two, because there is no war 
on. 

If you have a Navy with airplanes, an 
Air Force with airplanes, and a Marine 
Corps with airplanes, two of them ought 
to be eliminated, because an airplane is 
an airplane is an airplane—to para- 
phrase Gertrude Stein. The missions do 
not enter into the picture. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been subjected to 
the same bombardment of claptrap and 
propaganda as the rest of you, but I do 
not think the Citizens Committee for the 
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Hoover Report has any more patriotism 
or knowledge of national security mat- 
ters than the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. I do not think the combined wis- 
dom of 37 members of the House Armed 
Services Committee can be treated 
lightly. : 

And I do think that the “gag rule” 
that has been imposed upon the military 
forces of this country by the White 
House is the most reprehensible thing 
that has happened since I have been a 
Member of Congress. It is one of the 
reasons why you are not receiving the 
viewpoints from the other side of the 
picture. 

We are fighting this battle for Con- 
gressional responsibility and sound na- 
tional defense policy without fanfare 
and without a Madison Avenue propa- 
ganda machine grinding out letters in 
support of our position. 

You have not been subjected to the 
propaganda efforts of those who support 
the committee action because propa- 
ganda is not necessary. The commit- 
tee’s report effectively speaks for itself. 

But those who persist in demanding 
the complete merger of our Armed 
Forces; those who insist that we put the 
expenditure of $40 billion annually into 
the hands of one man; those who do not 
want the Congress to have any source of 
volunteer information; those who would 
turn over the combatant functions of 
our respective services to one Secretary 
who comes to Washington from a busi- 
ness world without regard to the wishes 
of Congress or the viewpoints of the 
military Chiefs of Staff will apparently 
stop at nothing. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, as a Member of Congress I 
have sworn to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States 
says that the Congress shall provide for 
the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States and shall make rules 
and regulations for the land and naval 
forces. 

The bill before the House today, in my 
opinion, grants to the executive branch 
of Government as much authority as has 
ever been yielded by the Congress to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

In spite of the action taken by the 
committee, the President has seen fit to 
criticize the bill on the grounds that it 
does not give the Secretary of Defense, 
or himself, the authority that he wants. 

Actually, what the President wants is 
the complete, unfettered authority to 
run the Department of Defense as he 
sees fit without interference by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

He wants the authority to abolish com- 
batant functions by simply notifying the 
Congress that that is what he has done, 
and if you do not like it, pass a law. 

This is beyond a doubt the most ob- 
vious effort ever made in the history of 
our country to deprecate the authority 
of the Congress of the United States, and 
to relegate the Congress to a simple tax- 
raising body. 

What the President asks the Congress 
of the United States to do is to grant 
an unconstitutional delegation of au- 
thority to him, through his Secretary 
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of Defense, whereby his Secretary can 
repeal a law passed by the Congress, 
now or in the future, and if the Congress 
doesn’t like it, the President says: “Why, 
pass a law.“ What he means is, “Try 
to pass a law, because III veto anything 
you pass.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, this matter is 
above politics at this point. There are 
435 Members of the House who consti- 
tute the House of Representatives. The 
decision we make today will decide 
whether we will continue to be the House 
of Representatives or whether we will 
hereafter be known as “The Handmaid- 
ens of the President.” 

Either the House of Representatives 
will today stand on its constitutional 
obligations and responsibilities, and de- 
mand that its voice be heard in national 
defense matters, or we might just as 
well close shop after we appropriate the 
money and let the President run our 
national defense program as he sees fit. 

Now we all recognize that the Presi- 
dent is a great military leader, and I do 
not question his military capability, his 
integrity, or his patrotism. But I very 
seriously question his foresight in ask- 
ing us to pass a law which would give 
some future executive far greater powers 
than any President or Secretary of De- 
fense has the right to seek. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I for one will not 
succumb to the propaganda machine 
that has been established in an effort 
to sell to the American people the catch- 
words of flexibility, efficiency, economy, 
and the end of service rivalry. 

I think that the Members of the House 
of Representatives, with their combined 
wisdom, have a right and a duty to pass 
upon the elimination, transfer, reassign- 
ment, and consolidation of combatant 
functions and I will trust the combined 
wisdom of the House to the single-mind- 
edness of any one President. 

I am afraid that some people forget 
that the Congress makes the laws for 
this country—not the President. But if 
this House is going to let the Secretary 
of Defense repeal any laws, now or in 
the future, dealing with combatant func- 
tions, then we might just as well turn 
over our entire constitutional function 
to the President, grant him tax-raising 
powers, stay home and not even bother 
to make one trip to Washington. 

The President has said that he does 
not want the uniformed chiefs of serv- 
ices or the military Secretaries to come 
before the Congress on their own initia- 
tive. Why? Has anybody asked him- 
self that question? The President said 
this is “legalized insubordination.” Did 
you know that it was “legalized insub- 
ordination” if a member of the armed 
services told you something that was 
contrary to the viewpoint of the Presi- 
dent? 

How is Congress supposed to obtain 
the information it needs in order to act 
intelligently and wisely on matters of 
national security? Must we continu- 
ously resort to investigations in order to 
obtain this information, or will we leave 
the law as it is today which gives the 
military Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the right to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress? 
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Is it wrong for a military Secretary or 
a military Chief of Staff to express a 
thought that is contrary to the thoughts 
of the President? Have we reached the 
point in our history where the President 
can think no wrong, do no wrong, and 
Say no wrong? 

Or do we remain a democracy where 
people can express differing opinions so 
that the Congress may choose the right 
course of action? 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
challenge before the House of Repre- 
sentatives today is the greatest challenge 
ever presented to the Congress of the 
United States. 

We can sit meekly by and let the 
President take away our constitutional 
powers, or we can stand up and exercise 
our constitutional responsibility by de- 
feating any efforts to amend the com- 
mittee bill. For bear this in mind—any 
amendment that is offered to this bill 
with respect to combatant functions, or 
with respect to presenting recommenda- 
tions to the Congress, will carry with it 
the downgrading of the Congress and 
upgrading of the executive branch of 
Government. If any of you feel that we 
are so incompetent that we cannot exer- 
cise reasonable judgment in national 
security matters, then by all means sup- 
port such amendments. 

But if you feel, as I do, that the Con- 
gress has a constitutional obligation to 
provide rules and regulations for the 
land and naval forces, then you will sup- 
port the committee’s position. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ScrIvNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, 
many straw men, straw specters of a 
military dictatorship, have been set up 
and knocked down. 

As long as Congress keeps control of 
the purse strings, no military dictator- 
ship could get to first base. 

Many things have happened since a 
new reorganization plan was proposed 
several weeks ago. It looked for awhile 
like the hearings would go on for 
months—then suddenly the hearings 
were stopped. A bill was written and 
reported. Why the speed I do not 
know. 

But I do know that it was often 
stated by members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Legislative Committee that any sim- 
ilarity between the President’s proposals 
and the committee bill would be purely 
coincidental. Perhaps so, but some 
statements made today would indicate 
that several, perhaps as many as 16 of 
the President’s proposals are incorpo- 
rated in H. R. 12541. Debate indicates 
wide difference of opinion on perhaps 
three phases. Amendments are to be 
offered to set out the President’s pro- 
posals. I can see no reason why they 
should not be adopted. I will support 
them. 

We have been reminded of the con- 
stitutional power given Congress over 
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the military in that language to “make 
rules and regulations for the land and 
naval forces.” I just ask in passing, 
“Where is any constitutional power as 
it relates to the Air Force?” 

We have been reminded, too, of the 
constitutional designation of the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States. 
Certainly our Founding Fathers never 
meant that to be an empty title. If 
not then he should have power over 
the military and the only way with the 
intricacies of today is through the Sec- 
retary of Defense as he has asked. 

President Eisenhower has been crit- 
icized for making reference to “legal- 
ized insubordination.” That reference 
is justified. In fact, if you will but read 
the hearings before Congressional com- 
mittees in the House and the Senate of 
the last few months, you will find count- 
less instances of requested, induced and 
incited insubordination on the part of 
many high-ranking military and civilian 
Officials. 

Streamlining, reorganization, and a 
more direct line of command is needed 
in this day and age of split-second, 
supersonic, intercontinental, and astro- 
nautical elements, 

Fast moving as events are, rapidly as 
implements of war advance and change, 
I would go further than any of the pro- 
posals yet made by either the Presi- 
dent or the Committee. To keep abreast 
of changing times, weapons and world 
conditions is a full-time, 7-day-a-week 
job. I would make the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff planners only. I would divorce 
them from any command of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, for that, too, is a full- 
time job. 

They would no longer be Army mem- 
ber, Navy member, or Air Force member. 
They would never again return to their 
former branch of service. They can be 
used many places in the few years re- 
maining before their retirement. 

One other place, Mr. Chairman, I 
would go further than yet proposed. I 
would make the service Secretaries—that 
is, Army, Navy and Air Force—Assistant 
or Under Secretaries of Defense for 
Land, Sea, and Air. 

That step might lessen some of the 
interservice rivalry because each of the 
Secretaries is just as partisan as his 
Chief of Staff. Each service, supported 
by the service Secretary, seeks to have 
all that is necessary to win the war 
alone. In fact in many instances they 
have bucked the Secretary of Defense. 
That is not discipline. Without dis- 
cipline an Army would be no more than 
a uniformed armed mob. 

Decisions must be made by those au- 
thorized to do so and when made they 
must be complied with, otherwise in- 
stead of a military program we would 
have utter chaos, 

This minor change in Secretaries 
might impel some different thinking and 
a realization that after all, no matter 
what uniform is worn, every man in the 
military service is a part of the team 
defending the United States of America. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, many unfounded 
charges have been made as to what 
President Eisenhower wants to do or 
would if granted the power he asked. 
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The skeleton of a murdered Marine 
Corps is dangling before us. We are told 
the paratroopers would be disbanded, 
That there would be no more Navy avi- 
ators. Malarkey. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, as a man who has put in 
nearly all his adult life as a soldier, as a 
man who once served as Army Chief of 
Staff, and as the man who led our 
troops and those allied with us to the 
greatest victory recorded in history, 
President Eisenhower knows the need for 
Marines. He knows the need for Navy 
aviation and the Air Force—all as mem- 
bers of a fighting team. 

President Eisenhower feels, and prop- 
erly, that there is no reason why all of 
them, whether they wear the Army O. D., 
the Navy blue, or the sky blue of the 
Air Force or field green of the Marines 
should not fight together as a team un- 
der a single command. 

It is done under Air Defense Com- 
mand. It is being done under Pacific 
Command. Why not throughout the 
world wherever our troops are found? 
That is just good teamwork. That is 
efficiency. That is common sense. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see from 
words of the President himself, what he 
desires—and what he proposes to do and 
does not propose to do. 

Here are his words. 

Mr. Eisenhower said “the fears of 
critics are at the least, misconceptions, 
and.at the most, misrepresentations.” I 
repeat, he said: 

There will be no single Chief of Staff, no 
Prussian staff, no czar, no $40 billion check, 
no swallowing up of the traditional serv- 
ices, no undermining of the constitutional 
power of Congress. * * * 

The fact is, modern weapons have scram- 
bled traditional service functions, Inter- 
service controversy and confusion are the 
result. This simply means that our mili- 
tary weapons and techniques and certain 
provisions of law just do not mesh. 

I am quite sure that the American people 
feel it is far more important to be able to 
hit the target than it is to haggle over who 
makes a weapon or who pulls a trigger. 

In short, it is high time for all of us to 
pay more attention to America’s strategic 
requirements and less to individual service 
claims. 


Mr. Chairman, as I have inferred, this 
bill is far from what is required to 
bring unification. More must yet be 
done. 

If the bill is good as its advocates 
state, it will be good with the amend- 
ments heretofore proposed. If this bill, 
without the amendments will not make 
our President “the man on horseback,” 
“the military dictator,” certainly the 
adding of these amendments will not do 
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If the President’s years of military 
experience dictate the need of these 
amendments, is there any good reason 
why they should not be adopted? If 
there is, I have not heard it. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEROU- 
NIAN]. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to go on record as supporting the 
President’s amendments which have 
been proposed by the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. The President is 
showing leadership. Let us follow him 
for the good of the country. : 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Reece]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of debate on this subject 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, there 
are many of us in this Chamber who 
have served a number of years in time 
of war in the combat forces of the 
armed services, and so to discuss the 
quality of our Military Establishment 
provides for many of us mixed emotions. 

It is my belief that the primary thing 
we would wish to preserve in the event 
of another conflict would be that our 
Military Establishment be at maximum 
efficiency, to function on D-day at 
H-hour with a decisiveness only made 
possible by having a truly well-admin- 
istered military structure. To pull off 
any halfway measures of reorganization 
in our present competition with Com- 
munist-dominated countries of the 
world, would be suicide and the height 
of folly. 

In the present deadly competition 
with the Soviet Union, there are four 
areas where victory or defeat will be 
determined. ‘They are the military, eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological. 

It is my belief that to fail to provide 
for the most effective establishment 
would be not only to weaken ourselves 
in the military area but would be equally 
detrimental in the other three. 

Karl Marx, whose paranoiac policies 
laid the foundation of communism, 
looked to the economic as the principal 
means for destroying capitalism. One 
of the ways to help Karl Marx accom- 
plish his mission would be to cause the 
American taxpayer to bear the burden 
of maintaining an inefficiently adminis- 
tered military operation, either now or 
later. 

The price of that kind of administra- 
tion, when one takes into consideration 
the race in the area of research in the 
laboratories, the production of the weap- 
ons of the future, as well as the major 
weapons in existence, would be almost 
intolerable in the years to come. The 
cost of the inefficiencies resulting from 
unclear administration would be in terms 
of billions and billions of dollars, to say 
nothing of the physical danger to the 


lives of our children and ourselves as a 


result of having an inferior military ma- 
chine. The recent words of Khrushchev 
are all too clear in our minds: We will 
bury you.“ 

I believe the question before us here 
today is whether we shall have a first- 
rate administration of the largest ele- 
ment in our competition with the So- 
viet Union or whether we shall have 
Something less than that. You have 
heard people speak who have more tech- 
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nical confidence than myself, but from 
my own study and from my own experi- 
ence in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, I believe that two fundamental 
differences between the President’s rec- 
ommendations and the committee bill 
emerge for primary consideration. 

The first is in section 2, where I be- 
lieve some of the weasel-wording will 
only tend to continue some of the ad- 
ministrative chaos that exists down the 
line in the Pentagon today. If we are 
not absolutely clear that the words “sep- 
arately administered” do not hang over 
like a black cloud, the administration of 
the military departments, in my humble 
opinion, we would make a great mistake, 
We should make very certain that there 
is no language that any military officer 
might hang his hat on to perpetuate the 
noncooperation that has so long existed 
at various levels in the Pentagon, 

To continue the present legalized bot- 
tlenecks even in part would be to fail in 
the responsibility to our constituents. 

The second area which I presume to 
be the most controversial, would be to 
allow to remain language whereby the 
head of one of our armed services could 
delay excessively the reorganization of 
combatant functions. 

I believe that the heavy majority of 
my constituents want a military estab- 
lishment in combat readiness, that will 
do the job of deterring Soviet attack, 
either large or small. They want the 
best they can get for their money and 
they do not want military tradition or 
little empires to control the final result. 

I feel that we speak of war and we 
speak of peace in casting our vote here 
today to provide for an adequate mili- 
tary posture. I feel confident that the 
Congress will rise to the occasion and 
follow the lead of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of De- 
fense in determining how that should 
be done. Who is better qualified to 
know? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to discuss the pro- 
posed amendments that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] has re- 
ferred to and also to express support for 
an amendment that I understand is go- 
ing to be offered possibly by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mack]. The McCormack amendment is 
a restatement, as it were, of the 
O’Mahoney amendment which sought to 
bring about unification in the area of 
the supply, distribution and procure- 
ment of common use items. This timely 
amendment also includes any service 
activity common to more than one mili- 
tary department. 

In order to emphasize this point, I am 
going to read into the Recorp a letter 
which I wrote to the Honorable Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, on 
January 19, 1955: 

JANUARY 19, 1955. 


Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: I was shocked to re- 
ceive a letter dated November 18, 1954, from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense T. P. 
Pike, Supply and Logistics, announcing the 
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dissolution of the so-called Alameda medical 
supply test and the decision to continue 
operating medical supply separately by the 
Army and Navy and possibly by the Air Force 
as well. 

In my opinion, this is directly contrary to 
the laws passed by the Congress in words, 
and certainly in intent. It is directly con- 
trary to the statement of policy as ex- 
pressed by President Eisenhower from time 
to time. In my judgment, this is one more 
instance where the Congress, in proper ful- 
fillment of its constitutional authority, has 
written laws and the Military Establish- 
ment has sought to subvert these laws. 

I appreciate that these are serious charges. 
In order to give you the basis for making 
these charges, I am setting forth the history 
of the Alameda test, and the Congress ex- 
pressed interest in it as a test case of the 
overall problem of eliminating unnecessary 
duplication or overlapping in the fields of 
procurement, supply, transportation, stor- 
age, health, and research. 

Before doing so, I want to emphasize that 
I have no doubt as to the sincerity of those 
in the Military Establishment who have 
made the decision to go against what I have 
stated, in my opinion, to be the clearly ex- 
pressed will—and certainly the clearly 
expressed intent of the Congress. I have no 
doubt that they feel they know better than 
the Congress what is best for the armed 
services and what is the best for our coun- 
try. Nevertheless, if we are to have consti- 
tutional government in this country, we 
must have the Military Establishment carry- 
ing out the laws passed by the Congress in 
accordance with the Constitution, both as 
to the letter and equally as to the intent. 
Anything else would be chaos. Certainly 
such insubordination within the Military 
Establishment itself would be handled with 
dispatch. 

The Military Establishment has had full 
opportunity to present its thoughts and 
‘views to the committees of the Congress in 
hearings. The Military Establishment has 
many able spokesmen for its point of view 
among the Members of the Congress so that 
its point of view is fully considered. In 
spite of this, in its wisdom the Congress has 
by law and by expression of what was meant 
by the language of the law, decided contrary 
to the position advanced by the Military 
Establishment. 

The reason I stated in my second para- 
graph that this is one more instance was 
because I had in mind the heart rending at- 
tempts the Congress has made to have a 
single catalog system established for com- 
mon use items in the Military Establish- 
ment as well as other specific cases where 
attempts were made by Congressional com- 
mittees to see that the purpose and intent 
of the National Security Act of 1947 (as 
amended) providing for the unification of 
the services was carried out. 

Here follows the history of the Alameda 
test as I see it. First, I might state it was 
my privilege to serve on the so-called Bonner 
committee during the 82d Congress and we 
found that there was a great duplication 
and costly cross-handling of medical and 
other common-type supplies between the 
service units. 

We selected the medical supply field for 
study as it has only 8,000 to 10,000 items, 
uses only a few hundred million dollars’ 
worth of supplies per year but the Army 
and Navy each had 5 depots at that time 
with stocks turning very slowly. Further, a 
joint agency bought the same items for each 
separate service. Fortunately, the Air Force 
continued under the Eisenhower-Spaatz 
agreements to get medical support from the 
Army though now they seem to be splitting 
here also. We reasoned that if 2 services 
can use common distribution, why in the 
mame of sense cannot 3. Another reason 
for the selection of medical supply for a test 
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was the fact that a usable catalog with com- 
mon specifications and nomenclature has 
been in use for some time. 

Our reports No. 658 issued June 27, 1951, 
and No. 2330 issued June 27, 1952, were 
critical of medical supply operations and 
called for eventual integration. On July 19, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Lovett and the 
top supply officials from the services and the 
Munitions Board testified as to the findings 
and recommendations in report No. 658. At 
that time, Mr. Lovett produced a directive 
dated 2 days before (July 17, 1951) on the 
subject of Basic Policies Governing the De- 
partment of Defense Supply System, Para- 
graph 5 (c) of the directive stated: 

“(c) Priority study shall be given to the 
feasibility of assigning to a single military 
department the responsibility for procure- 
ment, distribution, including depot storage 
and issue for classes of common items of 
supply and equipment, and depot mainte- 
nance of such equipment. Medical supply 
items shall be the first category to be 
studied.” 

It should be stated that a battle raged 
from July 17, 1951, to March 1952 over the 
establishment of the medical supply test. 
The Navy, in particular, was unhappy at this 
step toward unified distribution. The Navy 
has, as you know, preached the gospel of 
“three services separately administered” 
and that all supplies and services must be 
responsive to service command despite 
the fact that everyone should know by now 
that we must have unified commands in the 
theaters with supply responsive to that kind 
of command. 

The Korean emergency placed a heavy 
burden on the Army medical supply system 
with the Oakland, Calif., depot at the end 
of the continental pipeline. But the Navy 
medical supply system with a depot across 
the street from the Army’s in Oakland 
got small impact. Commonsense without 
prolonged study should dictate to anyone 
that the two pipelines could have been con- 
nected in order to make all medical supplies 
responsive to the unified command in Korea. 

After more chapters and verses than any 
innocent taxpayer can imagine, the medical 
test was started. The committee knew of the 
bitter Navy opposition and went to Alameda 
(where the Army had moved meantime for 
the test) to see for ourselves how it was 
working. We found that the Army was 
putting all out to make it work and it was 
very successful. The Air Force was pleased 
at the service it was getting but the Navy 
was glum. 

May I add that the test was operated under 
adverse ground rules. Each service owned 
part of the stock, requiring triple accounting. 
Admiral McNeil testified later that one re- 
volving or stock fund should haye been set 
up. But it never was. The excellent Syra- 
cuse study on medical supply recommended 
the same (one revolving fund) and here 
again commonsense should dictate such 
action. Public Law 216 (title IV) was en- 
acted 3 years before for just such a purpose, 
That is, to improve financial control and 
management. 

After viewing with alarm the committee's 
pressure to extend the successful medical 
test across the board to the other depots 
and end up with perhaps 3 depots in place 
of 10 with fast moving stock, the Navy came 
up with the idea of setting up functional 
supply systems, et cetera, each service to 
have its own integrated supply system. This 
would combine common stocks, theoretically, 
in each service. So Supplies and Accounts 
took over Navy medical supply to head off 
what the committee was doing. Budget 
Bureau officials forgot their responsibilities 
and went along. 

After some 2½ years of operation, during 
which time the Korean theater was success- 
fully served by the unified Alameda medical 
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supply operation, it was decided to break up 
the test and not extend it across the board. 

To my mind it was not only a sad mistake 
to dissolve the only effective effort made by 
the DOD toward integration of common 
supply distribution but it was a flagrant vio- 
lation of the intent of the National Security 
Act, as amended. As late as last summer, 
the Army testified before the House Appro- 
priations units that the test was to be ex- 
tended. Those of us who know the Navy, 
knew better. 

You will recall that the original National 
Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 253, 80th 
Cong.) “provided for the authoritative coor- 
dination and unified direction of the services 
under civilian control but not for their 
merger. And that the Secretary of Defense 
under the direction of the President was 
directed, in section 202 (a) (3), to: 

“(8) Take appropriate steps to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication or overlapping in 
the fields of procurement, supply, transpor- 
tation, storage, health, and research;”. 

The 1949 amendments to the National Se- 
curity Act (Public Law 216, 81st Cong.) fol- 
lowing the Hoover Commission report were 
designed to strengthen the original act, 
section 2 thereof provided: 

“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States; to provide for the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and proce- 
dures for the departments, agencies, and 
functions of the Government relating to the 
national security; to provide three military 
departments, separately administered, for 
the operation and administration of the 
Army, the Navy (including naval aviation 
and the United States Marine Corps), and 
the Air Force, with their assigned combat 
and service components; to provide for their 
authoritative coordination and unified direc- 
tion under civilian control of the Secretary 
of Defense but not to merge them; to pro- 
vide for the effective strategic direction of 
the Armed Forces and for their operation 
under unified control and for their integra- 
tion into an efficient team of land, naval, 
and air forces but not to establish a single 
Chief of Staff over the Armed Forces nor an 
Armed Forces General Staff (but this is not 
to be interpreted as applying to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or Joint Staff).“ 

The amendment to the new declaration of 
intent included the provision for “three 
departments, separately administered.” 

The specific language authorizing the 
SECDEF under section 202 (a) (3) of the 
1947 act to “take steps to eliminate unnec- 
essary duplication or overlapping in the 
fields of procurement, supply, transporta- 
tion, storage, health, and research” was 
omitted in the 1949 amendments as it was 
argued such language was unnecessary in 
the light of the broadened authority pro- 
posed to be conferred generally on the Sec- 
retary. (See p. 16, Bonner Overseas Report 
No. 1994, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 5 

“The National Security Act amendments 
of 1949 took account of several of the criti- 
cisms and of certain recommendations in the 
report of the Hoover Commission. The au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense over the 
three military departments was somewhat 
strengthened and clarified. Likewise the 
role of the Munitions Board and its Chair- 
man were pointed up and the Board was 
established more precisely as a staff arm of 
the Secretary. 

“Nevertheless, the 1949 legislation again 
compromised between opposing concepts of 
proper organization in the Military Estab- 
lishment. What was taken away with one 
hand was given back with the other. Al- 
though the departmental Secretaries were 
deprived of Cabinet rank, the separate status 
of the Departments was not only reaffirmed 
but reinforced in several particulars. As if 
to remove any doubts on that score, the 
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amendments added to the declaration of pol- 
icy of the original act the intent of Congress 
to provide three military Departments, sep- 
arately administered.’ 

“An interesting incident in the legislative 
consideration of the National Security Act 
amendments of 1949 illustrates the statutory 
setbacks to unification as well as the gains, 
The original act, in section 202 (a) which 
created the office of Secretary of Defense and 
prescribed the Secretary's duties, directed 
him among other things, to Take appropri- 
ate steps to eliminate unnecessary duplica- 
tion and overlapping in the fields of pro- 
curement, supply, transportation, storage, 
health, and research.’ The Senate bill in- 
troducing the 1949 amendments, in seeking 
to strengthen and clarify the Secretary's 
authority, proposed that the above-quoted 
provision in section 202 (a) be amplified as 
follows: 

Taking of appropriate steps, including 
such coordination, transfers, and consolida- 
tions as may be necessary, to eliminate un- 
necessary duplication or overlapping in the 
fields of procurement, supply, transporta- 
tion, storage, personnel, health, research, 
and in such other flelds, as he may deem 
proper. 

Pentagon lawyers assured the House 
Armed Services Committee that the Senate 
proposal was unnecessary in the light of the 
broadened authority proposed to be con- 
ferred generally on the Secretary. Accord- 
ingly, the entire provision, both of the Sen- 
ate bill and of the original act, were struck 
out by the House committee, the deletions 
were accepted in conference. The law now 
merely presumes, without specifically stat- 
ing, that the Secretary will take steps to 
eliminate unnecessary overlapping and du- 
plication.” 

The intensive Bonner committee investiga- 
tions at home and abroad clearly proved the 
terrible extent of overlapping, duplication 
and waste in the common supply field as the 
Air Force acquired independent status as 
provided by the Security Act as implemented 
by the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreements. 

General Eisenhower told the committee at 
Paris (November 24, 1951): 

“You have asked me what I had in mind, 
as far as common supplies are concerned, 
when General Spaatz and I made what you 
refer to as the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement 
several years ago when I was Chief of Staff of 
the Army. That’s a broad question, but I 
believe I can give you a simple answer by 
saying that when General Spaatz and I served 
together during the last war we frequently 
discussed ways and means of reducing what 
we believed to be a waste of supplies and of 
manpower through duplication of effort be- 
tween the services. I reached the conclusion, 
and I am sure that he did also, that some- 
thing had to be done to provide a system 
under which each service and each force could 
have all that it needed for its operation 
without a lot of duplicating hospitals, de- 
pots, and other supply Overhead. I felt that 
much could be done to improve the situa- 
tion that existed in the services at the end 
of the war. Consequently, when Spaatz and 
I talked things over in Washington after the 
war, we agreed that the policy on which the 
Army and Air Force supply and service ar- 
rangements should be based would be that of 
common service to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. The so-called Eisenhower-Spaatz 
agreement was intended to implement that 
agreement on basic policy.” 

He further stated: 

“I can illustrate some of the things I had 
in mind by giving you a few examples. Take 
blankets and bed sheets, for example. I saw 
no reason why there should be numerous 
types, sizes, and specifications for those 
things. I believed that a good blanket could 
be bought by the Department that would 
serve the needs of all Departments, and so 
could a good sheet. Mops, brooms, 
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soap, and other supplies are also 
good examples. * I could see no good 
reason why bread baked in an Army bakery 
could not be eaten by Air Force men, and 
vice versa. This same reasoning can be ap- 
plied to the majority of commonly used 
equipment, such as rifles, et cetera.“ 

Again he stated: 

“I feel that what is really needed to ac- 
complish what you gentlemen are seeking is 
to vest in the Secretary of Defense sufficient 
authority and responsibility to permit him to 
accomplish whatever degree of improvement 
in the efficiency and economy of our service 
and supply systems as is now necessary or 
that becomes necessary as time passes.” 

With respect of the need for unification 
of logistics in the theaters, the general 
stated: 

“I will say that I am convinced that more 
unification is needed in logistical matters 
in all theaters. To my mind, the senior 
United States commander in any theater— 
be he of the Army, Navy, or Air Force— 
should have responsibility and powers for 
the overall coordination of logistics and the 
exercise of all possible economies in common 
items or common supply functions.” 

At the time the general made these state- 
ments (November 24, 1951) which made 
sense to the committee, the military services 
were still wrangling over the establishment 
of the common medical supply test as di- 
rected by the SECDEF 4 months earlier. 

On June 9, 1952, Mr. Bonner, chairman 
of the committee, introduced a bill, H. R. 
8130, which was designed to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency through certain reorgan- 
izations and the integration of supply and 
service activities within and among the 
military departments. This bill contained 
many important provisions, including: 

“Sec. 501 (a). There shall be in the De- 
partment of Defense an Under Secretary of 
Defense, who shall be appointed from civil- 
ian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate:” 

“Sec. 502 (a). The Under Secretary of De- 
fense shall advise and assist the Secretary of 
Defense in preparation and execution of a 
comprehensive program to integrate supply 
and service activities within and among the 
military departments, and shall perform 
such other duties as are prescribed by this 
title. 

“(b) Subject to the authority, direction, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Under Secretary shall— 

“(1) develop standardized procedures and 
forms for supply and service functions; 

“(2) eliminate duplication and overlap- 
ping within and among the supply activities 
of the military departments in the fields of 
production, procurement, warehousing, and 
distribution; 

“(3) establish and operate depots for com- 
mon items and other common supply and 
service installations throughout the United 
States; 

“(4) develop unified logistics organiza- 
tions overseas; 

(5) establish and operate a program to 
systematize scrap recovery, redistribution of 
excess materials, and surplus disposal, and 
coordinate such program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and with those’ of other 
departments and agencies of the Government 
having responsibilities in these fields; and 

“(6) develop plans for recruitment and 
training of a professional corps of supply 
personnel within the Department of De- 
fense.” 

Meantime, the committee was in confer- 
ence with certain Senate leaders who were 
also anxious to bring about defense with 
solvency by the elimination of fat in the 
form of overlapping, duplication, and waste. 

Senator DouGLas gave notice to the Senate 
that he intended to offer H. R. 8130 or its 
substance as an amendment to the pending 
Department of Defense appropriation bill. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL stated: 

. “When the unification bill was passed in 
1947, the amendment which the Senator is 
now proposing was considered. It was one 
of those steps which the committee felt it 
did not want to take at that time. It felt 
it should not go that far in concentrating 
so much power in the Secretary of Defense. 
That was one of the problems which Secre- 
tary Forrestal had confronting him. Times 
have changed, and conditions have changed. 
Personally, I think there is considerable 
merit in what the Senator from Illinois is 
proposing. I want the Recorp to show that 
I join with the Senator from Texas in sug- 
gesting that the Senator introduce a bill on 
the subject in January, and pursue it, so 
that the Unification Act may be amended 
somewhat along the lines the Senator from 
Illinois proposes. I believe it should be 
amended.” 

Senator O’MAHONEY, who was not only 
handling the appropriation bill, but was 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report and thus dealing with both 
sides of the defense-expense coin stated: 

“I wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that the Subcommittee on Defense Produc- 
tion was unanimous in its feeling that the 
principle of the Bonner amendment should 
be enacted into law. But the committee was 
aware of the fact that it could not be en- 
acted into law on an appropriation bill. I 
want the Senator to know that personally 
I have consulted with the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I spoke to both of them and told 
them that the economy measure must be 
carried through. At the same time I recog- 
nize the fact that the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House are 
entitled as a matter of right to have the 
opportunity to examine into the far-reach- 
ing changes which would be made in unifi- 
cation.” 

So, as a compromise measure, section 638 
was inserted in the DOD appropriation act 
for fiscal year 1953. This act provides: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law and for the purpose of achieving an 
efficient, economical, and practical operation 
of an integrated supply system designed to 
meet the needs of the military departments 
without duplicating or overlapping of either 
operations or functions, no officer or agency 
in or under the Department of Defense, after 
the effective date of this section, shall obli- 
gate any funds for procurement, production, 
warehousing; distribution of supplies or 
equipment, or related supply management 
functions, except in accordance with regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) This section shall be effective 60 days 
after the approval of this act.” 

The intent of the enactment, which is 
permanent legislation, as stated in the Sen- 
ate report, is to develop an “integrated sup- 
ply system": 

“The committee believes that great savings 
can be made by improved integration and 
management of the military supply system. 
To this end it recommends addition of sec- 
tion 636 (638) to the bill, imposing a direct 
and specific duty on the Secretary of Defense 
to achieve such improvement at an early 
date. 

“It is recognized that all the desirable 
changes cannot be accomplished in the 60- 
day period within which regulations must 
be issued. However, it is anticipated that, 
within that period, new interim regulations 
can be promulgated which will state the 
general principles to be followed, effect cer- 
tain of the more obvious improvements, and 
assure that no additional independent or 
expanded supply facilities are created dur- 
ing development of the definitive regula- 
tions. 

“When the next Congress convenes the 
Department of Defense should present a pro- 
gram, based upon regulations in effect, 
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which will speedily eliminate the duplica- 
tions and ‘historical accidents’ that recur 
and exist In the present system of procure- 
ment, warehousing, and issue of supplies 
and equipment. 

“Under the new system, it should be im- 
possible for two competing facilities to be 
set up (or to continue to exist) in the 
same area for the same purpose as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense. Service 
facilities for maintenance of equipment 
such as motor shops, laundries, and so forth, 
should be integrated to serve all depart- 
mental requirements in the area. Special 
attention should be given to the procure- 
ment, production, distribution, warehous~ 
ing, maintenance, and Issue of common-use 
items such as clothing, food, medical sup- 
plies, and building materials, to minimize 
stocks, handling, transportation, and related 
supply management activities. Wherever 
possible such items and the method of han- 
dling them will be made uniform through- 
out the Department of Defense to facilitate 
such integration. Where different stock 
levels exist in various parts of the Depart- 
ment, it is expected that the lowest level will 
be applied to the whole Department in the 
absence of a compelling justification for spe- 
cial treatment, which justification will be 
made to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress. 

“It is recognized that the administration 
of the program outlined above will require 
some changes in the organization and staff- 
ing of parts of the Department of Defense, 
including the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. To the extent possible under exist- 
ing laws this should be done within the 
powers and personnel ceilings presently 
available to the Secretary of Defense, and 
it is expected that necessary action will be 
taken immediately so that the program can 
be instituted without delay. Emphasis 
should also be placed on civilian personnel 
in this interservice across-the-board work 
of the business organization of the Depart- 
ment since they can provide continuity and 
can approach these problems unencumbered 
by loyalty to the traditions and practices 
of one particular corps or service.” 

On September 25, 1952, General Eisen- 
hhower, in a speech at Baltimore, stated: 

“I want to talk with you tonight about 
the defense of our country. I want to talk 
with you about getting the most defense at 
less cost with least delay. 

. . * . > 

“The real problem is to build this defense 
with wisdom and efficiency. We must 
achieve both security and solvency. In fact, 
the foundation of military strength is eco- 
nomic strength. A bankrupt America is 
more the Soviet goal than an America con- 
‘quered on the field of battle. The 156 
million Americans whose lives and liveli- 
hood are at stake are entitled to and must 
have the plain truth. I propose to give it to 
them. 

“Here are the three personal convictions 
that I hold to be true: 

“First, our defense program has suffered 
from lack of farsighted direction. 

“Second, real unification of our Armed 
Forces is yet to be achieved. 

“Third, our defense program need not and 
must not push us steadily toward economic 
collapse. 

“e © * What I do mean to criticize is 
routine in planning and operation, failure 
to establish clear-cut line of authority, and 
failure in preparatory work to combine in- 
dustrial and military leadership. * * * Re- 
sulting frenzied expansion has meant dis- 
order and duplication and waste, It has 
meant an attempt by our Air Force to buy 
20,000 super de luxe chairs at $10 above 
the standard model, It has meant the Army 
buying enough front-axle gaskets for jeeps 
to last a full century. 
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“This pattern has been bad enough in the 
past. In today’s world of continuing ten- 
sion, it is intolerable. 

nm this background we must face 
the overriding issue of security with sol- 
vency. We must analyze the details of that 
issue specifically, straightforwardly, and 
promptly. For next November, the American 
people are electing leaders not for just an- 
other ordinary term, but for years of de- 
cisive destiny. 

“All that I have said about how to save 
money and avoid waste in the weapons pro- 
gram applies with equal force to other parts 
of the defense program. 

“This brings us to the supremely im- 
portant matter of unification of the Armed 
Forces. 

“When I became Chief of Staff, upon my 
return from Europe in November of 1945, 
I felt that all our war experience had ren- 
dered obsolete the defense organization then 
existing. I was convinced then, as I am 
today, that effective coordination of the 
services in war requires central planning in 
time of peace. This is the essence of unity 
in the Armed Forces, That unity must also 
extend to the procurement and administra- 
tion of all the costly material and para- 
phernalia of modern warfare. It was the 
hope and expectation of all of us who had 
worked to achieve the passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1947, that this kind 
of unity was in the making. 

“This has not proved to be the case. Such 
unity as we have achieved is too much form 
and too little substance. We have continued 
with a loose way of operating that wastes 
times, money, and talent with equal gen- 
erosity. With 3 services in place of the 
former 2, still going their separate ways and 
with an overall defense staff frequently un- 
abie to enforce corrective action, the end re- 
sult has been not to remove duplication but 
to replace it with triplication. 

“All this must be brought to as swift an 
end as possible. Neither our security nor 
our solvency can permit such a way of con- 
ducting the crucial business of national de- 
fense. 

“Our task, however, goes still further than 
this. We must critically review the political 
policies governing our military program; and 
we must review that military program itself 
in all its significant details. To this end I 
now make two major proposals. 

“The first is this: At the earliest possible 
date next year, the new administration 
should create a commission of the most ca- 
pable civilians in our land to restudy the 
operations of our Department of Defense. 
These men and women should, of course, be 
specifically qualified for their tasks. They 
should, I believe, be drawn from both parties, 
so that all matters of national security may 
clearly be placed beyond party politics, 
These men and women should be assisted by 
the ablest officers available from all serv- 
ices—Air Force, Army, Navy, and the Marine 
Corps.” 

I was surprised and shocked to learn of 
the dissolution of the Alameda medical sup- 
ply test and a reversion to the old system. I 
could not imagine why one medical supply 
system was not established under one stock 
fund to serve the entire military or even the 
whole Government. I cannot understand 
why the clear intent of Congress is ignored 
and superseded by the subjective philoso- 
phies and regulations of DOD officials. 

It should be noted that the law, the Na- 
tional Security Act as permanently amended 
by the O'Mahoney amendment and as spe- 
cifically interpreted in Senate Report No. 
1861 stated, “Under the new system, it should 
be impossible for two competing facilities to 
be set up (or to continue to exist) in the 
same area for the same purpose as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense. * * * 
Special attention should be given to the pro- 
curement, production, distribution, ware- 
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housing, maintenance, and issue of common- 
use items such as clothing, food, medical 
supplies, and building materials, to minimize 
stocks, handling, transportation, and related 
supply management activities. Wherever 
possible such items and the method of han- 
dling them will be made uniform through- 
out the Department of Defense to facilitate 
such integration.” 

I have carefully read Assistant Secretary T. 
P. Pike's, Supply and Logistics, DN letter of 
July 27, 1954, relative to current supply phi- 
losophy. Needless to say, this philosophy 
is the opposite of that stated by Secretary 
Lavett's directive of July 17, 1951. It is also 
in my opinion a direct contradiction of the 
intent of the law. Certainly it violates the 
fine statements of President Eisenhower. 
Furthermore, the issuance of this statement 
of policy before Messrs. Pike, Higgins, and 
Drake reviewed and evaluated the test in 
early November, condemned it in advance. 

It is my understanding that it will cost 
from $700,000 to $1 million to move the 
stocks and personnel, and make the other 
changes required to break up the central 
operation. If you have a more accurate 
cost I should like to have it detailed. 

In view of the above, I hope that you will 
Personally look into this pilot subject which 
can be of such basic importance to our econ- 
omy and to our defense. I may add that it 
is my intention to take this matter on a 
continuing basis to the Congress and to the 
public. 


Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 

(Copies to Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Hon. Paul H. Douglas, Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, Bureau of the 
Budget, General Accounting Office, Hon. 
Sam Rayburn, Hon. John W. McCormack, 
Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, Hon. Joseph W. 
Martin, Hon. Carl Vinson, Hon. Dewey Short, 
Hon. William L. Dawson, Hon. Clare E. Hoff- 
man, Hon, Clarence Cannon, and Hon. John 
Taber.) z 


This is a 14-page letter which docu- 
ments the history of the Unification 
Act establishing the unification of the 
services and the history of the attempts 
of Congress to bring about unification 
of the three services in the area of com- 
mon use items. 

Incidentally, I might state the impli- 
cations of the lessons that we may learn 
in the procurement, supply, and dis- 
tribution of common use items certainly 
carry over to many of the military 
items. The only reason that I do not 
discuss the military items is because in 
the work that I performed in the 82d 
Congress as a member of the Bonner 
subcommittee, what was then called 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Department, was confined to 
items like brooms, mops, and medical 
supplies about which there would be no 
question of security. But, there is like- 
wise no question but that the lessons 
learned in these areas, as I have stated, 
can be carried over to military items as 
President Eisenhower himself has 
pointed out. 

The aforementioned letter is actually 
summarized in the testimony of Secre- 
tary McElroy before the House Armed 
Services Committee on page 5977 of the 
committee hearings where Secretary 
McElroy states this: 

“The National Security Act gives the Sec- 
retary direction, authority, and control over 
his entire department. But at the same 
time this law provides that the military 
departments are to be separately admin- 
istered by their respective secretaries, The 
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President has recommended eliminating 
the provisions prescribing separate admin- 
istration of the military departments as a 
means of reducing needless argument and 
misunderstanding which adds to the diffi- 
culty of administering the Department.” 


And, there is no question, as the 14- 
page letter of documentation of history 
indicates, of the interpretation that the 
military establishments have placed 
upon this language, “separately admin- 
istered.” That has been their argument 
for continuing this bickering and this 
triplification, indeed quadruplification, 
of procurement, distribution, and sup- 
plies. This has cost us untold billions 
of dollars, I might state, of unnecessary 
waste and inefficiency in the military 
operation. 

I submit that the language of the 
committee bill is illusory. We must 
eliminate what Secretary McElroy said 
was one of the essential errors in the 
law. To accomplish this purpose the 
language in the bill must be definite. 
Congressional intent must be clearly 
stated to obviate a misconstruction of 
the law. The language in the 
O'Mahoney amendment was definite 
and even there the three services sought 
to argue about that language. I sub- 
mit the services will argue about any 
language. The committee certainly has 
given them ample opportunity to argue 
over the language contained in the com- 
mittee bill, because on page 2 it is pro- 
vided: 

That each military department shall be 
separately organized under its own secre- 
tary and shall function under the direction, 
authority, and control, of the Secretary of 
Defense through the respective secretaries 
of such departments, 


This statement permits the services to 
use the same argument that they used 
in regard to the language of “separately 
administered” to try to get around what 
was fully the intention of the Congress 
in 1946, and as expressed in the 
O’Mahoney amendment, and expressed 
time and time again in debate on the 
floor to try to bring about this unifica- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I am well acquainted with what the gen- 
tleman is talking about because I have 
been very much interested, as the gen- 
tleman knows, in the same subject of 
services and supplies, and so forth. I 
might say that it is my intention to of- 
fer an amendment to the Vinson bill to- 
morrow which I think will adequately 
take care of that situation and will be 
a complete culmination of the years of 
effort of the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Curtis], of myself, of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner], Senator O’Manoney, and oth- 
ers. I am hopeful it will be adopted. 
I say it is to be offered to the Vinson 
bill; Iam referring to the committee bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. I am happy that the gen- 
tleman is going to offer his amendment. 
I have had the opportunity to read the 
language and I think it will do exactly 
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what the gentleman says and will be a 
tremendous step forward. 

The substance of the amendment is 
that whenever the Secretary of Defense 
determines it will be advantageous to 
the Government in terms of effective- 
ness, economy, or efficiency, he shall 
provide for the carrying out of any sup- 
ply or service activity common to more 
than one military department by a 
single agency or such other organiza- 
tional entities as he deems appropriate. 
It is significant to note that any supply 
or service activity common to more than 
one military department shall not be 
considered a major combatant function 
within the meaning of subsection 3 of 
the committee bill. 

This is an excellent amendment. It 
permits flexibility so that the Secretary 
of Defense may provide the best pos- 
sible type of operation for a supply or 


service function depending upon its. 


nature. 

Unfortunately neither the President's 
bill, H. R. 11958, nor the Vinson bill, 
H. R. 12541, makes specific reference to 
supply and service activities though 
these functions constitute approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the military budget. 
It is in this area of overlapping and du- 
plication where billions of dollars can be 
saved, each year, at the same time pro- 
ducing a more alert and hard-hitting 
military organization by making it more 
efficient. 

As I see it three basic things must be 
done in this area. 

First. We must have unification of 
the three services in procurement, sup- 
ply and distribution. This means levels 
of buying, warehousing, distributing, 
and so forth. 

Second. Utilization rather than dupli- 
cation of the civilian supply and distribu- 
tion system. 

Third. A personnel system that is 
trained to think in these terms and one 
that will improve on the system as it 
goes along. 

Mr. Chairman, I previously stated 
that it is necessary to have unification 
in other areas. If the theory behind 
common-use items is accurate, as far as 
the unification of procurement, supply 
and distribution is concerned, it is cer- 
tainly true of common items that are 
military in aspect among the three serv- 
ices. That is the importance of the 
Arends amendment and I hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], and others on his side will 
recognize that that was the intent of 
the Bonner subcommittee because, cl- 
though we were dealing with common- 
use items we stated very positively that 
if this proved to be true in that area, 
it certainly should be carried over into 
military areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
one other thing before I conclude my 
remarks. There has been some ques- 
tion, particularly on the part of the 
Committee on Armed Services, challeng- 
ing the statements of the Hoover Com- 
mission to the effect that billions of dol- 
lars could be saved in this area of uni- 
fication of procurement, supply, and 
distribution. It is a difficult thing to 
estimate how much can be saved. But 
I can tell you one way in which you can 
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verify that we are talking in terms of 
billions, and that is in this fashion. We 
start at the garbage pail, as it were, just 
as the supply officer, in looking to see 
whether or not the mess has been prop- 
erly administered, takes a look at the 
garbage pail to see what is in it. So we 
look to the garbage pail, as it were, of 
military items that are in surplus and 
we find that we are talking in terms of 
billions of dollars. This year there will 
be $6 billion of excess military supplies. 
That is an annual figure. It has not 
been running as high as $6 billion each 
year, but it has been running in the 
billions. I think last year it was some- 
what over $5 billion. This year it is $6 
billion. This is the total value of the 
Department of Defense excess personal 
property which will be up for sale this 
year. We have been realizing only 7 
cents on the dollar from these sales. 
This index I have in front of me con- 
tains some 290 pages of various items 
that go into this garbage pail. This 
index is the Department of Defense ex- 
cess personal property index for the 
month of May 1958. There are some 
35,000 individual items running in cost 
from millions of dollars in individual 
items down to 1 cent apiece. The last 
item in the book is a metal-backed pa- 
per tag. We overbought 46 million of 
them at 1 cent apiece. This amounts to 
$460,000 for that one item alone. A re- 
view of this index discloses thousands of 
similar examples. How do these sur- 
pluses accumulate? Who overbuys and 
why? The answer is triplicate buying, 
unnecessary buying, untrained person- 
nel, a hundred reasons of inefficiency. 
Our military procurement system is out- 
moded and inefficient. If we achieve 
unification and efficiency we will save 
billions of dollars and will produce a 
more alert and hard hitting military or- 
ganization, That is why it is necessary 
for this legislation to pass. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, during the hearings on the 
reorganization bill I found myself 
mystified on the one hang by the mat- 
ters which the President said he needed 
to make the Defense Establishment 
function more efficiently and on the 
other hand by the wording of the bill 
which he offered as necessary to grant 
him these authorities. 

As the hearings progressed I believe 
I can say I became somewhat less mysti- 
fied, but this improvement in my per- 
ception by no means arose from any 
ability on my part to fit the President’s 
requests more closely to his bill. Quite 
the contrary, the matter became clearer 
for the simple reason that I came to 
realize that what was said to be neces- 
sary and what was sought were two en- 
tirely different things. 

Today the House is considering a bill 
which, in my opinion, grants the Presi- 
dent 90 percent—perhaps more than 90 
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percent —of what the President has re- 
quested in the way of authority. In- 
deed, I believe it can be correctly said 
that the President himself has con- 
-ceded that this is so. However, ninety 
percent is apparently not enough. Ob- 
jection is being expressed to the com- 
mittee’s bill on what I consider to be a 
purely whimsical basis, and in using the 
word “whimsical” I am using the kindest 
word that I can think of. 

The law today requires that the mili- 
tary departments be separately admin- 
istered. This, it was claimed, prevented 
thorough unity of organization and com- 
mand. After extended testimony the 
committee changed this wording to state 
that the three departments shall be “sep- 
arately organized.” ‘This was no mere 
playing with words. The committee 
realized that the Secretary of Defense 
might experience some difficulty in his 
desire of streamlining the Department 
by reason of inserting the words “‘sepa- 
rately administered” and therefore made 
a change which, in the committee’s best 
judgment, would remove what the Secre- 
tary of Defense considered to be con- 
tradictory language. 

One might raise the question, What 
is the difference between separately ad- 
ministered and separately organized? 
To describe the precise differences be- 
tween these two phrases would take 
more time than is allowed me here to- 
day. Suffice it to say that the Com- 
mittee, and it is my sincere hope the 
whole House, wishes to insure—wishes 
to make absolutely certain—that there 
is no merging of the three departments. 
Separately organized simply means that 
we will continue to have an Army, a 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and an Air 
Force. Without these words I feel there 
would be a great danger of the three 
separate departments being merged into 
a single service. 

The second point concerning which 
objection has been raised is the fact 
that relates to the right on the part of 
the Secretary of a military department, 
after notifying the Secretary of Defense, 
to come to the Congress to make rec- 
ommendations which he considers ap- 
propriate. I have always considered it 
a part of our form of government and, 
indeed, of the democratic system that 
responsible Government officials should 
have not only the right but the obliga- 
tion to make known to the Congress 
matters which are of concern to all the 
American people. There is no element 
of insubordination involved here. This 
is not a question of going around one’s 
superior and thereby frustrating proper 
organization and chain of command. 
Quite the contrary, this is merely af- 
fording a very sincere member of our 
executive branch, and a person drawing 
from a wealth of experience and back- 
ground, to indicate to the constituted 
legislative authority of the Government 
matters which have become of such 
concern to him as to warrant at least 
some thought on the part of Congress 
as to whether the law should not be 
changed. 

He has informed the Secretary of De- 
fense under these circumstances of what 
he intends to do. There is no subter- 
fuge. There is merely the exercise of 
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what he thinks is a fundamental right— 
and as I said, responsibility—to express 
his views, right or wrong, to the only 
people under our form of government 
who can, if they are convinced of the 
rightness of his position, change the 
situation by appropriate legislation. 

The plan of the Executive would al- 
low the Secretary of Defense to transfer 
from the Army to the Navy, for example, 
any function now performed by the 
Army. The only limitation involved 
was that the transfer not be made until 
there had been 30 days’ notice provided 
to the two Armed Services Committees. 

Patently, this is a small matter. On 
its face this might not appear to be a 
reasonable situation, but scratch the sur- 
face and the picture becomes a little 
short and ridiculous. Let us assume that 
the Secretary of Defense does propose 
such a transfer of a function from one 
department to another, notification is 
given the two committees of Congress. 
Now, let us take the next step. The 
committees feel that this transfer 
should not be made. What do they have 
to do? They have to pass a law forbid- 
ding the transfer. And, who has to sign 
the law—the President. I have heard 
of vicious circles but I have never found 
a more perfect one. Is there any likeli- 
hood that the President will sign a law 
in direct contravention of a course 
which he himself is pursuing? 

I hope these remarks will shed some 
small amount of light, not only on why 
the objection to the committee’s bill is 
“whimsical”—my kind word—but also on 
the reasons why the committee bill 
should be enacted. The bill is a sound 
one. It is the result of much thought, 
of extended hearings, and is as fine an 
example of mature, considered, and sin- 
cere legislation as this House has ever 
seen. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. HÉBERT] 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not at this late hour or in the cool of the 
evening get very exercised or excited 
over the amendments to be offered to the 
bill because obviously we will not come 
to a vote this afternoon, and nobody but 
God and one other man knows what kind 
of amendments will be offered tomorrow; 
so I will not waste time trying to dis- 
cuss them today. 

There is one phase of this discussion I 
should like to call to your attention 
which I think is very, very important, 
and that is the fact that up to this date 
it has been the pride and boast of the 
members of the House Committee on 
Armed Services that never at any time 
in the consideration of our national de- 
fense have we indulged in partisan poli- 
tics. It has been the most bipartisan 
committee, I think, in the Congress, and 
it was so until several weeks ago. Its 
bipartisanship I think was reflected in 
the 37 to 0 approval of the committee bill 
which had been written with the advice 
and counsel of representatives of the 
White House. Only 2 members of the 
37 had reservations. 

I would have to be awfully naive and 
totally blind not to see what is happen- 
ing here today, and it is a sad day, a 
very, very sad day for this country, when 
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the Committee on Armed Services is 
plunged into partisan politics. It is as 
though you saw two great formations of 
planes go out over your head in fighting 
formation, in combat formation, and the 
planes on one side reeled off one after an- 
other to go down; and with the one ex- 
ception, the gentleman from Indiana, 
you have noticed that every attack on 
this bill has come from those who pre- 
viously joined in the unanimous biparti- 
san vote in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. That is the responsibility of 
the individuals, not mine. 

But I wonder, where is this heat and 
where is this pressure coming from? I 
wonder who is generating and financing 
these hundreds of thousands of letters 
which are pouring into our offices each 
day by overlords of industry, by giants of 
business, who speak with such authority 
on a bill they have never seen and never 
read. 

I think it was the gentleman from 
Delaware who asked who better could 
write a bill than a Secretary of Defense 
who has been here 6 months and the 
President of the United States, for whom 
I have the highest regard, who has been 
here about 6 years. I gladly answer that 
question: The Committee on Armed 
Services of this House, whose experience 
goes from the days of the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, 44 or 45 years, 
second only to the beloved Speaker of 
this House in service, to such ranking 
members of the committee as the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, with 22 years, the 
gentleman from Texas, who so eloquently 
spoke here today, with 22 years, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, 20 years, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, 18 
years, the gentleman from Illinois, 22 
years, the gentleman from Ohio, 25 years, 
and the gentleman from Tennessee with 
some 30 years. Certainly these individ- 
uals know what they are doing when they 
come to legislate. They know what leg- 
islation means and what administration 
means. 

I agree with my distinguished col- 
league from Texas and say to the Presi- 
dent that we do not challenge his mili- 
tary judgment. I think the words he 
used were, “in the realm of his great 
competence,” but we do challenge his 
ability to do anything which will abdi- 
cate the power of Congress into the 
hands of the Executive. 

Much has been said about the terrible 
mess into which the military organiza- 
tion, the Defense Department, has gotten 
itself in the last several years. 

The President of the United States in 
his wisdom and with his great experi- 
ence has told us that under the existing 
law which governs the Department of 
Defense we have duplication, interserv- 
ice rivalry, waste, inefficiency, and lack 
of a chain of command. If that be true 
and I accept the President’s words that 
it is true, then the logical question is: 
Who wrote this law which caused this 
inefficiency, this duplication, this waste, 
this interservice rivalry? Who is re- 
sponsible for causing this confusion and 
chaos? Who is the man responsible? 
Who penned those words and wrote 
those sentences which caused all this? 
Who? A man named Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. In 1953, as President of the 
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United States, he sent to the Congress 
what was known as the reorganization 
bill No. 6 of which the Congress did not 
have an opportunity to change a single 
sentence or a single word. The Con- 
gress had to take every dotted “i” and 
crossed t.“ The Congress had to buy 
a package deal or nothing. And be- 
cause this great military man, this 
leader whom we so admired said that we 
needed this, you gave it to him without 
question. But, I am happy to say, not 
with my vote because I voted against it 
and so did some 130 other Members in 
the House. And now what we hear to- 
day about the harmony on this matter 
in the consideration in the committee 
comes out now in words of harshness, in 
words that are inopportune such as 
“legalized insubordination.” From the 
White House—legalized insubordination. 
That same language which is now called 
legalized insubordination and that 
same privilege of giving to the services 
the right on their own initiative to come 
to the spokesman of the people and their 
Government was in the law since 1949, 
and if it is legalized insuborination in 
1958, why was it not legalized insub- 
ordination in 1953 when the President 
wrote the act himself? Let me give you 
another example of this intemperate 
language that is being used and I quote 
from the words of the counsel for the 
Department of Defense, a high official 
who takes pride that he had something 
to do with the writing of this bill or this 
proposal of the President or whosever 
proposal it is. In an address before the 
Reserve Officers’ Association at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel here in Washing- 
ton, Robert Dechert, Defense Depart- 
ment General Counsel had this to say: 

The status quo cannot effectively be pre- 
served by legislation. It can be preserved 
only if it deserves to be preserved. 


He criticized the Marine Corps lead- 
ers. He said: 

They insist that their organization be 
spelled out in detail. 


He called this, and these are his words 
and admittedly used by him: 

A foolish, absurd, impossible thing to do, 
a confession of weakness for the Marines. 
Be it the Navy or the Marines who seek to 
legislate the status quo in order to be sure 
nothing is ever done to them, they have 
miscalculated their strength. 


I wonder if the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland, the hero of Wake 
does not cringe at those words. This I 
regret is the atmosphere in which we 
are called upon to consider legislation 
so important to this Nation and so im- 
portant to the future and the freedom 
of our people. I wish the day had never 
come. I wish we had never seen such a 
display of pressure and heat and the 
use of every propaganda weapon known 
to man whereby everybody in the De- 
partment of Defense is denied the right 
to speak out his own mind against the 
bill—mind you against the bill. The 
gag is on. 

Nobody can speak out against it but 
everybody can speak out for it. Is that 
democracy? Is that freedom of speech 
and thought that we are taught to be- 
lieve exists in this country and that we 
are trying to preserve? I have the 
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greatest admiration for the Secretary 
of Defense and I think he has done a 
splendid job so far. He said before our 
committee, admitted in a question from 
the gentleman from Illinois, that a 
committee had been set up in the Pen- 
tagon—he called it a committee to give 
out information—he denied use of the 
word “propaganda.” He headed one of 
the greatest organizations using all 
forms of advertisement in this country. 
He said to me in answer to a question, 
“Mr. Secretary, do you think that the 
American public is only entitled to know 
what comes out of this fox hole on the 
Hill?” He said that was all that was 
necessary for the American people to 
know over what was going on and what 
was carried by the limitation of the wire 
services and the radio stations—if you 
were a service opponent of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, I submit, let us 
shake aside any thought of partisanship. 
I take pride in the fact that I cannot 
be accused of partisanship. I take pride 
in that fact, disagreed with by some, 
but I bespeak not for Republicans or 
Democrats, but I speak for the future 
of this country. Let us shed ourselves 
of partisanship. Let us ignore this op- 
pressive heat. Let us ignore these 
propaganda phrases which are being 
passed down, and come to a firm deci- 
sion which has been made by 37 men, 
tried and true, with full knowledge of 
their business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
HÉBERT] has again expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. DEVER- 
EUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
regret very sincerely that this very fine 
legislation has been presented by both 
sides in rather intemperate terms. How- 
ever, I might make my position clear, 
that I believe the bill which the commit- 
tee brought forth was excellent, and I 
have said previously on the floor of this 
House that I would not support the sub- 
stitute bill which was to have been 
offered. However, I see no reasonable 
objection to some of the amendment 
which will be offered tomorrow. In the 
interest of the House of Representatives 
knowing and having an opportunity to 
study what those amendments will be, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
able to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the exact wording, as I understand it, 
that will be submitted tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The amendments referred to are as 
follows: 

Rewrite of fourth paragraph of section 3 
(a): 

[Matter to be deleted in black brackets, new 
matter in italic] 

“(3) Except as otherwise provided in par- 
agraph (2) hereof, no major combatant 
function of a military service [assigned to 
the military services by sections 205 (e), 206 
(b), 206 (e), and 208 (f) hereof] shall be 

transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consoli- 
dated until [the first period of sixty calendar 
days of continuous session of the 881 


te Secretary of Defense shall have consulted 
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in respect thereto with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staf and until forty-five days of session 
(whether or not interrupted by periods of 
recess or adjournment) of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date of report by the Secretary 
of Defense of such action to the Congress 
shall have expired without a concurrent res- 
olution having been passed by the Congress 
in opposition to the proposed transfer, re- 
assignment, abolition, or consolidation: [No 
major combatant function shall be reported 
to the Congress for transfer, reassignment, 
abolition, or consolidation until after the 
Secretary of Defense shall have consulted 
in respect thereto with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.] For the purposes of this subsection 
a combatant function shall be considered a 
“major combatant function” whenever [one] 
two or more members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or a Secretary of a military depart- 
ment certify in writing to the Secretary of 
Defense (1) that the function to be trans- 
ferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated 
is an indispensable and integral part of the 
combatant capability of a military service 
and (2) that the proposed transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolition, or consolidation will, if ac- 
complished, seriously impair the national 
security: [disagree to the proposed transfer, 
reassignment, abolition, or consolidation of 
such combatant function] Provided, That 
the Secretary of Defense has authority to 
assign, or reassign, to one or more depart- 
ments or services the development and oper- 
ational use of new weapons or weapons sys- 
tems.” 

Rewrite of fifth paragraph of section 3 (a) : 
[Matter to be deleted in black brackets, new 

matter in italic] 

“(4) each military department [shall be 
separately organized under its own Secretary 
and shall function under the direction, au- 
thority, and control of the Secretary of De- 
fense exercised through the respective Secre- 
taries of such departments], with its own 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretaries, shall be separately organized and 
shall be under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. An 
Assistant Secretary of Defense may direct the 
Secretary of a military department or his 
designee only when specifically delegated 
such authority by the Secretary of Defense 
and shall inform the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned of all directions 
issued pursuant to such delegation.” 

Rewrite of paragraph six of section 3 (a): 
[Matter to be deleted in black brackets, new 

matter in italic] 

“(5) No provision of this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent [a Secretary of a 
military department or] a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to a 
committee of the Congress, [on his own ini- 
tiative], after first so informing the Secre- 
tary of Defense, any recommendations re- 
lating to the Department of Defense that 
he may deem proper.” 


Mr. VINSON. May I ask the gentle- 
man how many more speakers he has? 

Mr. GAVIN. I have one additional 
speaker, the gentleman from California 
LMr. Gusser]. 

Mr. VINSON. And that will close the 
debate on your side? 

Let us try to wind up the debate on 
your side this afternoon. 

Mr. GAVIN. You are closing debate 
on your side at 4:30? 

Mr. VINSON. We will close debate 
before we recess. 

Mr. GAVIN. You mean the debate 
will be closed on both sides? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right, before 
we rise. It might be 5 minutes after 
that particular time. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, 1 year ago I spoke in the well of 
this House and respectfully requested 
the President to summon from retire- 
ment some of our respected military 
leaders of World War II for a thorough 
reevaluation and reorganization of the 
Pentagon. 

I made that speech because I was dis- 
turbed by the rose-tinted pictures that 
had been painted by our highest Defense 
Department officials concerning the rela- 
tive strength of our Military Establish- 
ment vis-a-vis the Communist enemy. 
I could not believe we were getting the 
true story. 

With genuine sincerity, I felt the peo- 
ple should hear the truth from men out- 
side the political arena, men whom they 
trust and believe. I felt that our Mili- 
tary Establishment sorely needed to be 
reorganized and reunited, that policies 
and weapons should be reevaluated, mis- 
sion assignments reviewed, and morale 
reinforced. 

Solely in the national interest, and 
certainly with no partisan political im- 
plication. I wrote the President a long 
letter urging him to take immediate ac- 
tion before the people lost confidence in 
their Military Establishment. 

I received a most courteous and com- 
plimentary reply, but the final para- 
graph said, in effect, that he would not 
do it at that time. All last year, we 
heard loud protestations that the threat 
of war had lessened, that our superi- 
ority was indisputable, that there was 
really little to worry about, militarily. 

Some people believed those reassur- 
ances and took the rosy pictures at their 
face value. Our people relaxed and pe- 
titioned Congress to cut appropriations 
for the Military Establishment. Over 
the protests of some of us, appropria- 
tions were cut; and the executive de- 
partments did not even spend the les- 
sened sums allotted to them, because the 
official thinking was that the Nation 
could relax its vigilance. 

All through history, great nations 
have underestimated dangers at crucial 
periods, and the results have always 
been fatal. 

Good men, sincere men, able leaders 
convince themselves that wars will not 
happen, that sanity will prevail. 

Invariably there are a few analysts 
who see the danger clearly and speak 
out, but usually it is a voice in a wilder- 
ness. 

In these decisive years of our history, 
Missouri’s Stuart SYMINGTON has told 
us all along the true nature of the enemy 
threat, has called for greater strength, 
for weapons reevaluation and depart- 
mental reorganization long before we 
ever heard the word sputnik.“ 

Several military leaders have risked 
and even resigned their lifelong careers 
to speak out against defense policies 
since World War II. 

But officially, the Nation turned a deaf 
ear to such warnings; and our people 
were encouraged to relax, assured that 
things were never safer. 

When Sputnik I was launched, the 
first official reaction was that it was 
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nothing to be concerned about, that our 
officials were not interested in “an outer 
space basketball game.” 

We were told that there was no serious 
interservice rivalry obstructing our 
progress in new scientific weapons, that 
we were well ahead of the Russians in all 
fields, that some politicians were pushing 
the panic button. 

Later, the story changed; anc we 
heard that there were some things 
wrong, after all; but actually, they were 
caused by officials long since retired from 
public life. True or not, nothing could 
have been less important. 

Now, we are told that there are some 
serious deficiencies in the Defense De- 
partment and it is urgent that they be 
corrected. 

We are making progress. In 1 year 
we have moved from an era of under- 
estimating grave problems to facing up 
to them; and now the dispute is about 
details of how to face up to them. 

Now, let us make no mistake about this. 
The efficiency of our Military Establish- 
ment and the strength of our weaponry 
mean the difference between life and 
death of this civilization, maybe this 
whole planet. 

This is no matter to be delayed by 
partisan haggling over semantics, or 
hairsplitting arguments. If we are to 
err, I would rather err on the side of 
giving the President too much authority 
for the time being, because even the 
democratic Romans summoned a Cin- 
cinnatus from the fields when the city 
was threatened with disaster. No au- 
thority granted is irrevocable. If it is 
abused, we can take it back. 

I personally respect the President’s 
knowledge in this field. I think he has 
taken a personal interest in reforming 
the Pentagon. I think the fight he has 
made for reform is responsible for the 
bill we have before us in its present form. 

And, with due respect to the very able 
gentlemen who so sincerely disagree with 
the President over the details of this bill, 
I submit that not 1 of the 3 amendments 
in dispute is really a life-or-death mat- 
ter. The important point is that the 
Secretary of Defense be boss, so he can 
knock some heads together. This bill 
does that. 

But let us be under no illusion that, 
once this bill is passed, head-knocking 
reorganization of our Military Establish- 
ment and the elimination of waste and 
extravagance in the Pentagon will be 
automatic. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Only firmness, courage, and decisive 
action by the Secretary of Defense can 
really straighten out the Military Es- 
tablishment. And Congress has an obli- 
gation to see to it that the Secretary does 
the job, and does it well. 

Not alone must the chain of com- 
mand be clarified. There must be im- 
provement in procurement. The Penta- 
gon spends billions for weapons and ma- 
teriel, over 95 percent of it purchased 
on a negotiated basis, rather than com- 
petitive bid. This situation invites abuse. 
Almost every week, a subcommittee of 
the Congress uncovers instances where 
millions of dollars’ worth of unnecessary 
items were purchased, or where ex- 
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orbitant profits were allowed on con- 
tracts, or where essential items needed 
by one service were sold as surplus by 
another. How do you stop this nonsense? 

Well, there is nothing in this bill 
about procurement. The Defense De- 
partment told the committee that they 
did not want or need any additional 
legislative authority on procurement. I 
am glad to see the McCormack amend- 
ment will give them some, anyway. For 
the people expect these abuses to be held 
to a minimum; and the Secretary has 
no excuses. He has said that he needs 
no additional authority, but it is clarified 
anyway. 

I am sure the Secretary intends to do 
it, but let us not just hope, Let us see 
to it that it is done. 

Congressional committees must have 
adequate capable staffs to dig into this 
monstrous Pentagon operation constant- 
ly, to ferret out sinkholes where poten- 
tial millions may be wasted, to keep ad- 
ministrators—from top to bottom—on 
their toes. 

Last year, we gave the Appropriations 
Committee $200,000 to hire capable ac- 
countants and investigators to comb the 
Pentagon. Have you read their hear- 
ings on procurement? It was the best 
$200,000 that has been spent by this 
Congress in the 85th session. There is 
no way to calculate how many hundreds 
of millions of dollars that investigating 
staff has saved the American taxpayer. 
The mere fact that they were digging 
into the facts has no doubt made pro- 
curement personnel more alert, and the 
hearings are filled with examples of new 
procedures already adopted, 

The Subcommittee of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee under its able chairman, 
Congressman HÉBERT, of Louisiana, has 
rendered a valuable service to the Na- 
tion with its constant surveillance of 
procurement supplier contracts. Some 
of its findings have been so spectacular 
that they have been splashed upon the 
front pages of newspapers all over 
America. I urge the Congress to support 
this work and give this committee ample 
funds for staff work to enhance its 
studies. Congress has a responsibility 
in this field. We must never pry for the 
sake of prying, never dig for the purpose 
of making headlines; but we must con- 
stantly doublecheck objectively to make 
sure that the Nation maintains a strong, 
ready-to-strike Military Establishment 
and that we get a dollar’s worth of value 
for each dollar spent. 

This, I suggest, is the proper role for 
Congress. We can give the Commander 
in Chief the authority to organize the 
Military Establishment without fear of 
consequences, because Congress will al- 
ways have the authority to doubiecheck 
the entire establishment. The power 
to control the purse is the real power 
that will protect civilian authority. As 
long as we have that power, there is no 
real danger of a military dictatorship 
or Prussian staff. 

But if we do a bad job of double- 
checking, if we hold hearings at which 
we are unprepared and thereby have to 
let the Defense Department pull the wool 
over our eyes, there is potential danger 
of military control, whatever legislative 
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To summarize, it is my firm conviction 
that the issues involved in this debate 
are magnified out of proportion. Surely, 
it is clear that the Congress expects 
the Executive to administer the Defense 
Department through the Secretaries of 
the three services. I understand that 
the Secretary of Defense expects to ad- 
minister the department that way. If he 
abuses his authority, if he creates a 
superstructure of assistants and assist- 
ants to assistants and circumvents un- 
justly the various departmental secre- 
taries created legislatively, the Congress 
will know about it and we can call them 
on the carpet. I do object to one of the 
amendments. 

If an able military official is convinced 
that the Secretary of Defense is making 
a grave error in judgment and feels very 
deeply that the defense of the country 
is thereby impaired, he should be able to 
come to the Congress and speak out be- 
fore the decision is finalized. It is not 
legalized insubordination, because the 
entire Military Establishment is subor- 
dinate to the people; and they work for 
the people’s Congress as well as their 
Commander in Chief. 

But whatever happens to the amend- 
ments, there can be no excuses after 
this bill is passed. There will be suffi- 
cient legislative authority for the Secre- 
tary of Defense to run his department. 

Let us give him the authority and hold 
his feet to the fire. This is a matter of 
survival. This is the future of our 
homes, our institutions, religion itself. 
Let us pass this bill, and even if it does 
not dot all the “i’s” and cross all the “t’s” 
it is enough. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on my side to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I real- 
ize this has been done quite often this 
afternoon, but I would not like to pro- 
ceed further without paying my com- 
pliments to the chairman of our com- 
mittee and to the very fine staff who 
labored long and hard to produce a con- 
scientious piece of work. 

I would like to say at the outset that 
I disagree with my good friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] that this has be- 
come a partisan issue. Certainly, speak- 
ing as one member of the minority, this 
is in no sense a partisan issue. It so hap- 
pens that I will support two of the 
amendments which will be presented to- 
morrow, and I will vigorously oppose and 
vote against a third. I do not believe 
that any member of the committee has, 
at any time, been guided by principles 
other than what he considered were best 
for the country and did not consider any- 
thing but the merits of the bill before us. 
In that spirit and as a very young and 
new member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee I sat through the hearings. 

If strong and intemperate words have 
been used since the bill was reported out 
of committee, I might say that perhaps 
strong and intemperate words were used 
during the progress of the committee 
hearings in opposition to the proposals 
of the President of the United States. 
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I became very much concerned with 
what I choose to call the use of red- 
herring tactics and throwing around 
such phrases as “Prussian general staff.” 
When I was given those rare opportuni- 
ties to ask questions I did so in the spirit 
of trying to put the thing in proper per- 
spective and cast out the red herrings. I 
am happy to say that after a week or so 
of work the committee underwent a 
metamorphosis; we got down to brass 
tacks and worked cooperatively under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] to turn out some- 
thing that we considered was in the best 
interests of this country. 

I might say that when we voted I was 
one of those who voted and did not ex- 
press a reservation. I did not think it 
was necessary because our chairman, in 
his eminent and usual fairness, made the 
statement, “Why, of course, all Members 
have the right to raise objections on the 
floor.” So it is in this spirit today that 
I tell you as one member of the commit- 
tee I will vote for this bill on final passage 
with or without amendments. With the 
amendments it will be an improvement 
over the present status of our Armed 
Forces; without the amendments it will 
be an improvement, and certainly we all 
want improvement. 

I will vote against one of the amend- 
ments; I will vote for two of them. The 
one to which I would like to address 
myself particularly and raise a thought 
about, which may or may not be valid, is 
the amendment which would require 
that before anything is called a major 
combatant function it would require 2 
members rather than 1 of the Joint 
Chiefs to express opposition to the 
transfer or the abolition of the com- 
batant function. 

We all know that in the military there 
is resistance to change. My predeces- 
sor in Congress, the Honorable Jack Z. 
Anderson, I understand, had a great 
deal to do with the passage of the single 
supply catalog bill. Everyone knows 
the resistance of the military with re- 
gard to that. 

Secretary McElroy on page 6779 of 
the committee hearings referred to the 
single manager system of procurement 
and supply as being a subject of resist- 
ance by the services because of the “‘in- 
violate nature of the assigned combat 
functions.” The bill before us today 
does not define what is a combat func- 
tion. It does not do so because it is 
probably impossible to define it. Cer- 
tainly with sputniks orbiting, with 
guided missiles in existence, the tradi- 
tional role of combatant functions of 
10 years ago when the National Security 
Act was written do not hold true any 
longer. It is so complicated, it is so 
fluid, it changes so rapidly, that it is 
impossible to clearly define a combatant 
function. 

I believe with the rest of the commit- 
tee that the Congress has the right to 
assign the major combatant functions. 
But there is a possibility, that perhaps 
the committee bill as it is written in- 
creases the possibility that the Congress 
will surrender its right to prescribe ma- 
jor combatant functions to the military. 
I say that for this reason, and present 
it for your consideration: Under this 
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procedure in the committee bill any one 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who is also the Chief of his respective 
military service, is given the absolute 
authority to block, at least temporarily, 
the transfer of a combatant function. 
Because he opposes that transfer, by the 
terms of this legislation it becomes a 
major combatant function. The action 
of one man, a military man, has de- 
clared what is a major combatant func- 
tion, and assumed what is the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Congress of the 
United States. With that thought in 
mind, believing it is valid, I sincerely 
think that the amendment which will be 
proposed requiring that two members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff must object be- 
fore it can be considered as a major 
combatant function is valid and is in- 
creased protection against the thing 
that every one of us fears, namely, that 
the responsibility of the Congress can 
and will be taken over by military men. 

For that reason I shall vote for this 
amendment. I wish to repeat, in the 
spirit of bipartisanship and out of con- 
sideration of what is good for our na- 
tional defense, that regardless of what 
action is taken on these amendmenis, 
whether they pass or whether they fail, 
I shall support the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Since 
there is little difference between the 
suggested verbiage and that used in the 
bill presented by the committee, in ad- 
dition to what the gentleman has said, 
in the committee bill it is necessary that 
a staff member object to the transfer. 
In the suggested language simply a cer- 
tificate on the part of two members, 
whether they object or not, as I read it, 
would be sufficient to bring the matter 
to Congress. I personally like the 
thought that it can be brought to the 
Congress on a mere certificate rather 
than requiring an objection. 

Mr, GUBSER. Well, of course, I con- 
sider that certification in writing is the 
same as an objection and is an objec- 
tion, a formal one rather than an in- 
formal one. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It would 
be an objection unless they desired to 
have Congress rule on the matter as to 
whether or not a transfer should be 
made; for instance, a transfer from the 
Marine Corps, that it come up to a com- 
batant function, could be certified to the 
House or to the Congress by two of the 
Members down there and we would dis- 
pose of the matter. 

Mr. GUBSER. Of course, I bring this 
out only to emphasize the point that 
Congress has said it shall set the major 
combatant functions. By the terms of 
this legislation a major combatant func- 
tion will come into existence when one 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ob- 
jects. 

Mr. Chairman, to me that is the set- 
ting of major combatant functions by 
military men instead of civilians. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, in taking 
action on H. R. 12541, the House is going 
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to decide more than the matter of re- 
organizing the Military Establishment. 
The action taken on this bill also will 
determine whether the Congress intends 
to protect its own right of access to in- 
formation about the operations of Gov- 
ernment or whether the Congress is go- 
ing to accept meekly whatever informa- 
tion officials of the executive branch 
decide to spoon-feed it. President Eisen- 
hower, in his proposed reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, has seriously 
challenged the Congressional right to 
know, and has made that right an issue 
in the question of Defense Department 
reorganization. 

I refer particularly to the President’s 
request for the repeal of section 171c (6) 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, which states: 

No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a mili- 
tary department or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Con- 
gress, on his own initiative, after first so in- 
forming the Secretary of Defense, any recom- 
mendations relating to the Department of 
Defense that he may deem proper. 


For 10 years this section of law has 
served as a safety valve to permit both 
the civilian and the military chiefs of 
the Armed Forces to discuss candidly 
with the Congress their opinions and rec- 
ommendations, even if their ideas con- 
flict with the policy established by the 
Secretary of Defense or the President. 
It is only through uninhibited discussion 
with the best qualified men in the field 
of military affairs that the Congress can 
carry out its constitutional responsibility 
of providing for the Nation’s defenses. 
To prohibit such discussion would leave 
Congress only the power to rubber stamp 
decisions already made by executive 
agencies. 

The President’s insistence upon repeal 
of this section of law is the culmination 
of a series of developments aimed at re- 
stricting and manipulating information 
for the public and for the Congress. 

The House Government Information 
Subcommittee during the past 2 years 
has conducted a careful study of the in- 
formational policies of the Department 
of Defense and the 3 military depart- 
ments. Testimony has been taken from 
87 witnesses at 21 public hearings. As 
a result of that study, one conclusion 
stands out above all others: There has 
been a gradual chipping away of the 
right of the public and the Congress to 
know the facts of Government. 

The Department of Defense has broad- 
ened its restrictions on the availability 
of information to the Congress and in- 
creasingly refuses material which some 
Official decides is preliminary. Using 
this rationalization, the Defense Depart- 
ment withheld from Congress the un- 
classified statements of the research and 
development chiefs of each of the three 
military departments, outlining ways to 
speed the flow of scientific information 
among the services. The Department’s 
general counsel, Mr. Robert Dechert, said 
such documents were the type of infor- 
mation which should be withheld—and 
I quote—“if a responsible official so 
decides.” 
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Needless to say, the refusal hampered 
efforts to find a way to remove un- 
necessary restrictions on the availabil- 
ity of scientific information—restrictions 
which delay this Nation’s progress in the 
field of missiles and satellites. 

One of the most capricious refusals 
involved Congressional requests for copies 
of the Cordiner report, recommending a 
program of incentive pay for military 
and civilian service personnel. Subcom- 
mittee testimony shows how the Depart- 
ment refused copies of the document to 
Members of Congress, even though they 
had been given to the press. 

There has been further abuse of the 
President’s letter of May 17, 1954, which 
contained Presidential instructions to 
the Secretary of Defense tó withhold 
from a single Senate committee infor- 
mation about certain conversations re- 
lating to the Army-McCarthy matter. 
Last fall Secretary of the Army Brucker 
cited the letter as grounds for refusing 
a Congressional request for a copy of the 
Army’s so-called riot-training order. 
The request was made by Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Not only did Sec- 
retary Brucker initially refuse a copy of 
the official Army order to Senator BYRD; 
he also refused to answer Senator Byrp's 
questions of a strictly historical nature— 
all on grounds of the Army-McCarthy 
letter. 

Perhaps the most insidious block to 
information to Congress is the Defense 
Department's imposition of a need-to- 
know requirement on investigators of the 
General Accounting Office. The GAO 
was created as an arm of the Congress 
and specifically given full access to in- 
formation about the operations of 
executive departments and agencies. 
Comptroller General Campbell has com- 
plained to the Government Information 
Subcommittee that Defense Department 
Directive 5200.1 is incompatible with 
GAO's increased duties in keeping track 
of the vast military expenditures. He 
said restrictions have led to inordinate 
delays in obtaining information. 

As the result of inquiries by the Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee and 
the House Armed Services Investigating 
Subcommittee, the Department of De- 
fense has agreed to reconsider its re- 
strictions. But in subsequent negotia- 
tions, the Department has insisted upon 
a requirement that information re- 
quested by GAO be relevant—with the 
decision reserved, of course, to the De- 
partment of Defense to determine what 
is relevant. The Department's attempts 
to determine what the Congress shall 
know are contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress in creating GAO. 

Already under way at the Pentagon is 
a reorganization of both publie infor- 
mation and Congressional liaison activi- 
ties. These moves have received little 
public notice. But I believe it is impera- 
tive that the Congress and the public be 
fully aware of the far-reaching effects 
which will result. 

President Eisenhower, in his message 
to Congress on April 3 of this year, re- 
vealed that he had instructed Secretary 
of Defense Neil McElroy to centralize 
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the functions of public information and 
legislative liaison. The President stated: 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense to 
review the numbers as well as the activities 
of personnel of the various military depart- 
ments who engage in legislative liaison and 
public affairs activities in the Washington 
area. I have requested that he act, without 
impeding the flow of information to the Con- 
gress and the public, to strengthen Defense 
Department supervision over these activities 
and to move such of these personnel and 
activities as necessary into the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


The centralized control of information 
and legislative liaison functions is being 
undertaken without awaiting Congres- 
sional action on H. R. 12541. 

The testimony and documentary evi- 
dence compiled by the Government In- 
formation Subcommittee show that the 
Department of Defense has been resort- 
ing more and more to censorship of non- 
security information originating within 
the Military Establishment in an effort 
to prevent the release of material which 
might prove embarrassing or controver- 
sial. This policy was exemplified in the 
directive issued in March 1955, by for- 
mer Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
to prohibit the release of any informa- 
tion which did not make a constructive 
contribution to the policies of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Wilson found, during his service as 
Secretary of Defense, that he was unable 
to hide information which revealed dif- 
ferences of opinion between the services, 
As a result, in August 1956, he appointed 
a handpicked committee headed by for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Charles A. Coolidge to study the problem 
of leaks. The Coolidge committee, in 
November 1956, reported that efforts to 
hide disagreements were leading to the 
very leaks which Mr. Wilson sought to 
prevent. Furthermore, the Coolidge 
committee found that efforts to impose 
censorship on administrative informa- 
tion by using secrecy labels intended only 
for the protection of military informa- 
tion had undermined the Defense De- 
partment’s security system. 

The Coolidge committee recommended 
that the Department of Defense should 
“improve procedures for releasing infor- 
mation as to the existence and general 
nature of differences of opinion between 
the several services to permit authorized 
representatives to express service views 
without disparaging their sister services, 
and without, of course, disclosing infor- 
mation which is clasisfied for reasons 
other than differences in military con- 
cept between the services.” 

The Coolidge committee further 
stated: 

There is no doubt that the existence of the 
differences of opinion between the services, 
and their general nature, is widely known. 
Any attempt to cover up their existence and 
general nature not only creates great pressure 
to leak but creates an undesirable and in- 
accurate impression in the public mind that 
the Secretary of Defense is trying to cover 
up grave issues which he cannot solve. That 
tends to shake the confidence of the public 
in our whole defense setup, 


Under prodding by the subcommittee, 
the Department of Defense this year re- 
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luctantly rewrote Mr. Wilson’s directive 
and eliminated the constructive contri- 
bution provision. But no steps were 
taken as recommended by the Coolidge 
committee to improve procedures for the 
orderly airing of differences of opinion 
on the part of responsible military lead- 
ers. On the contrary, the trend toward 
censorship and management of the news 
under the present Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs has been in- 
creasing. The constructive contribution 
provision has been replaced by an even 
more sweeping restriction on the availa- 
bility of public information. The new 
directive states that no information shall 
be released until it has been reviewed by 
Assistant Secretary Murray Snyder's 
office for conflict with established poli- 
cies or programs of the Department of 
Defense, or those of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

All announcements to the press made 
by any of the military departments must 
be cleared through Mr. Snyder. All co- 
operation by military departments with 
news mediums must receive his approval. 
All articles written by military personnel 
on subjects relating to national defense 
must be approved by Mr. Snyder. All 
speeches by military personnel must be 
cleared by Mr. Snyder in advance of de- 
livery. Even the civilian secretary of a 
military department cannot speak or 
write publicly without Mr. Snyder’s 
clearance. 

Mr. Snyder, in recent testimony before 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
conceded that he withholds public infor- 
mation not only for reasons of policy 
but also for what he called timeliness. 

Mr. Snyder was asked whether this 
amounted to censorship. He replied: 

You may call it censorship. It is review 
for conflict. 


A memorandum outlining the new in- 
formation-control plan, dated May 26 
and being circulated in the Pentagon, 
states: 

The security review staffs now maintained 
by the military services are to be consoli- 
isan the Office of Security Review 


This will shift the control over military 
security information from the military 
services to Mr. Snyder’s Office of Se- 
curity Review, further mixing review for 
security with review for “policy.” Testi- 
mony before the subcommittee has 
shown that censorship for security and 
censorship for policy“ already is so con- 
fused under Mr. Snyder that even the 
best qualified security experts are not 
sure which is which, 

The May 26 memorandum also states 
that the Chiefs of Information of the 
Military Services are to be under Mr. 
Snyder’s thumb: 

The chiefs of information of the four mili- 
tary services shall continue in that capacity 
and, in addition shall be designated as Chief 
of Army Information, Chief of Navy Infor- 
mation, Chief of Air Force Information, and 
Chief of Marine Corps Information in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs). Their offices shall be es- 
tablished in close proximity to the Office of 
the ASD (PA) and to the existing consoli- 
dated Office of News Services. 
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Furthermore, the memorandum makes 
it clear that the careers of the chiefs of 
information will depend on what Mr. 
Snyder thinks of them and how well they 
toe the line laid down by Mr. Snyder. 
There will be no room for disagreement 
when Mr. Snyder decides that non- 
security information must be kept secret 
because it fails to fit policy or because 
he believes it is not timely. 

During his testimony before the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Snyder con- 
firmed that fitness reports written by 
civilians in the Department of Defense 
for military personnel assigned to the 
Department of Defense will be given the 
same weight as fitness reports written 
by the military superiors of those officers. 

Similar steps are being taken for the 
centralization of information for the 
Congress. History has shown repeatedly 
that control and manipulation of infor- 
mation is one of the first steps in the 
seizure of power. 

Although the attitude of the Federal 
official involved is the most important 
factor in the availability of information, 
organizational structure also affects ac- 
cess to information. The more highly 
centralized the control, the more factors 
combine to restrict the flow of informa- 
tion. In a highly centralized organiza- 
tion, the power of decision moves higher 
and higher, and the path of information 
from operating subordinates becomes 
more tortuous and time-consuming. The 
opportunities for arbitrary suppression 
of information are increased, and the 
number of people in a position to chal- 
lenge the suppression is reduced. As 
fewer and fewer officials with authority 
to release information stand between the 
public and the Government, the flow of 
public information becomes narrower 
and more restricted. In i-man con- 
trol of public information, the policies 
become more inflexible and restrictive 
simply because they are the product of 
less knowledge, narrower experience and 
the restricted judgment of 1 man. As 
the power to release information is con- 
centrated in fewer people, that authority 
becomes increasingly subject to the 
weaknesses and frailties of the individ- 
uals in control. 

The subcommittee has found that un- 
der Assistant Secretary Snyder there has 
been an alarming effort to “manage the 
news” by withholding nonsecurity, pub- 
lic information which might prove em- 
barrassing; by using the security system 
for the manipulation of information; 
and by the release of press statements 
designed to reveal only that information 
which will produce a planned propa- 
ganda effect. 

The issue of the availability of uncen- 
sored information is before us today be- 
cause the President has asked the Con- 
gress to repeal the “safety valve” section 
of the National Security Act. I want to 
commend the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] and the House Armed 
Services Committee for rejecting this 
latest move to restrict information for 
the Congress. 

The President, on May 28, issued an 
intemperate rebuke to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for its action in seeking 
to preserve the Congressional right to 
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know. Mr. Eisenhower stated that the 
section he wants repealed is legalized 
insubordination. He charged that re- 
tention of the provision which has been 
on the law books for years—and I use 
his exact words—‘“invites interservice 
rivalries; invites insubordination to the 
President and Secretary of Defense; en- 
dorses the idea of disunity and blocking 
of defense modernization; suggests that 
Congress hopes for disobedience and in- 
terservice rivalries; is bad concept, bad 
practice, bad influence within the Penta- 
gon.” 

The President’s harsh remarks reveal 
an alarming attitude toward informa- 
tion for the Congress. Under the policy 
called for by the President, the Congress 
is supposed to know only what the Sec- 
retary of Defense deems is right and 
proper. Differences of opinion among 
the men who have made a career in the 
military are to be stifled in an effort to 
erect a false facade of unity. And mean- 
while, the public is supposed to view the 
operations of the Military Establish- 
ment through the rosy-colored glasses 
prescribed by the Pentagon’s chief of 
propaganda. 

The President has made the issue, He 
has thrown down the gantlet. It is time 
now for the Congress to defend one of 
its most important rights—the right to 
know. I therefore urge the House to 
support the gentleman from Georgia and 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii [Mr. Burns]. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Chair- 
man, students of military history and 
military policy have commented that 
strategic principles are largely based 
upon common sense diligently applied to 
a given situation. Ata time when we are 
searching for and trying to hammer out 
a national security policy adequate for a 
nuclear-outerspace age, it is well to re- 
member that in military affairs, as in all 
matters affecting the Nation’s welfare, 
there is no substitute for commonsense. 

Recently, the public and the Congress 
have been besieged by pro-and-con ar- 
guments over the merits of the Presi- 
dent’s and the House Armed Services 
Committee’s defense reorganization 
plans. Arguments on both sides of this 
important question have appealed to 
strategic concepts, separate capabilities, 
strategic planning, tary missions, 
dispersion of resources, and many other 
phrases that flap vigorously in the 
breezes of oratory. Is it not time, I 
might ask, for the public and the Con- 
gress to forsake forensics and to get 
down to the essentials of defense reor- 
ganization? 

A remarkable thing about American 
history is the extent to which the com- 
monsense of the Founding Fathers helps 
each generation to gain a balanced per- 
spective on its problems. Today, we are 
justifiably concerned over developing a 
Military Establishment organized in such 
a way that unified and flexible defense 
policies are assured. We are determined 
to do away with unbridled interservice 
rivalries and jealousies. We are deter- 
mined to develop a unified military 
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policy which combines military power 
commensurate with national goals and 
interests; scientific and technological 
advancements equal to or better than 
that of our adversaries; and the political, 
social, and economic health of the Na- 
tion. We are sometimes so determined to 
accomplish these things in one sweeping 
reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense that our commonsense tends to give 
way to easily adopted cure-alls. There- 
fore, it is time for us to look back to the 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers. 

If there ever was a man who had 
ample reason to react immoderately to 
the trials of his time, that man was 
George Washington. When Washing- 
ton turned from waging war to main- 
taining the independence of the Amer- 
ican Republic, he devoted very careful 
attention to the kind of Military Estab- 
lishment his young Nation needed. 
Given his Revolutionary War experi- 
ences with an ill-organized, ill-led, and 
often factious militia, how easy it would 
have been for Washington to recom- 
mend to his fellow citizens a highly cen- 
tralized and unified National Military 
Establishment. But his common sense— 
his statesmanship—dictated otherwise. 

Washington was wise enough to see 
that disagreement is not necessarily 
bad; that decentralization often nour- 
ishes initiative and specialized skills; 
and that unity, as a goal in itself, is 
sterile. 

True, Washington called for “some 
uniform and effective system for the 
militia of the United States,” as he did 
in an address to Congress on August 7, 
1789. But by uniformity he meant pro- 
vision for effective Federal regulation 
and inspection of the militia and a sys- 
tem of discipline based upon courts-mar- 
tial for both officers and men. He did 
not resort to the magic of centralization. 
He proposed that a national military 
policy be developed by hard work and 
free discussion, not by engineering con- 
sent by administrative fiat. 

While the military facts of Washing- 
ton’s time are different from those of 
today, our first President’s common- 
sense approach to military policy ought 
to be ours. And it is for this reason 
that I must oppose the President’s de- 
fense reorganization plans and support 
in their place the bill prepared by the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

In the spirit of George Washington, I 
believe that unified strategy must be 
developed; that interservice bickering 
and factiousness must be eliminated; 
and that the organization of our Na- 
tional Military Establishment must be 
fiexible enough to permit quick and easy 
adaptation to scientific and technologi- 
cal changes. 

But I cannot believe that the indi- 
vidual services should not have the right 
to appeal to Congress if they are con- 
vinced that Defense Department policy 
is in error. Nor can I believe that it 
would be to our advantage to reduce the 
prestige and the power of the Service 
Secretaries to such extent that the many 
benefits of moderated decentralization 
would be lost. For the same reason, I 
firmly believe that Congress should—as 
the committee bill provides—be able, if 
it so deems, to block the transfer, aboli- 
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tion, consolidation, or reassignment of a 
major concurrent resolution. Let us 
preserve Government by a majority, and 
not adopt a concept that any President 
is wiser than are less than two-thirds of 
the Members of both Houses. 

Like George Washington, let us put 
faith in our ability to act positively and 
wisely—in our ability to meet hard prob- 
lems fully, squarely, and freely. Let us 
not “unify” our problems and our Na- 
tion out of existence. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
family emergency requires that I take an 
airplane at the Washington National 
Airport at 3:50 p. m. today. I have sup- 
ported the President’s position by sup- 
porting the first amendment in the 
teller votes and the second and third 
amendments by division. Were I able 
to remain here on the floor I would sup- 
port the motion to recommit with in- 
structions, then vote for final passage. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all agreed that the Defense Department 
and its components should be reshaped 
and streamlined to accord with the 
needs of modern warfare. There can 
be no question on that proposition. Our 
defense must be flexible, efficient, and 
capable of speedy action. It must be 
able to spring into action at a moment’s 
notice. This bill permits that result, 
if it is properly administered. 

There is no question, insofar as war 
or emergency is concerned, that the 
Executive, the Department of Defense 
and its components, have full, adequate 
power and authority under existing law 
to take immediate action in defense of 
the United States, should war or emer- 
gency come. 

The pending bill provides for every 
measure of authority and flexibility in 
the Department for any and every 
change in the format of the Depart- 
ment and its parts at any time, that is, 
in wartime or peacetime, except the au- 
thority to make revolutionary changes 
in the basic roles, missions, and func- 
tions, without giving Congress the op- 
portunity to disagree and write legisla- 
tion of its own, pursuant to its con- 
stitutional mandate. 

Can there be any question that this 
procedure accords with the powers of 
Congress, as set forth, not only in the 
Constitution, but evidenced in many 
existing statutes heretofore adopted in 
the regular way by the Congress. I 
think not. The issue for us to decide 
is how much additional power we can 
grant the executive branch and how 
much power we must reserve for Con- 
gress under the Constitution. 

I do not believe for a moment that 
the President or the Secretary of De- 
fense are seeking dictatorial powers. 
But this is a government of laws and it 
is the plain, uncontrovertible function 
and duty of the Congress to exercise leg- 
islative control over the armed services, 
to pass necessary laws as they may be 
required to permit flexibility and effi- 
ciency, speed, and adequacy of defense 
and striking force, and preserve impera- 
tive civilian control over all branches 
and activities of the Armed Forces. 

If the administration believes it is 
necessary, in order to safeguard the secu- 
rity of the United States, to abolish or 
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merge the Marine Corps or the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force or Strategic Air 
Command, and merge them into an un- 
identifiable mass of military power, 
dressed in the same uniform, directed by 
one dictatorial head, it is my view that 
it should not merely avail itself of a so- 
called reorganization bill, but it should 
candidly and straightforwardly bring 
these proposals, however shocking and 
revolutionary they may appear, before 
the Congress, so that they can be duly 
considered, heard, evaluated by our com- 
mittee and, if feasible, be brought to the 
floor of the House for the decision of 
this great body. 

To take a different course and demand 
from Congress unlimited, undefined, and 
complete power to organize and con- 
duct our great defense system by ad- 
ministrative fiat is, in my judgment, not 
authorized by the Constitution and is 
totally incompatible with our historic, 
democratic, civilian control of the mili- 
tary forces of the Nation. 

I am willing to go a long way to secure 
agreement and unity with the execu- 
tive department. I am willing to sup- 
port any language that will clarify the 
powers now indubitably residing in the 
Executive under the Constitution and 
the laws, as well as those conferred by 
this bill, which are designed to provide 
modernized organization, quick striking 
capacity, and adapt our entire defense 
to modern conditions, as we must do. 
But there is one step I will not take. I 
will not surrender the prerogatives of 
this House and this Congress to main- 
tain civilian control over the armed serv- 
ices as prescribed by the Constitution and 
historically adhered to since the incep- 
tion of this Government. 

I have carefully read the amendments 
proposed here and have considered them 
in relation to the context of the bill 
and the general objectives of strength- 
ening the defense system which most 
of us have in mind. 

It seems to me that these proposals 
add nothing worthwhile of a substan- 
tive nature to the bill. They are either 
innocuous and unnecessary as the one 
purporting to define the powers of the 
Secretary which in another sense could 
produce confusion and chaos; mis- 
chievous and dangerous as the one re- 
lated to the Joint Chiefs; or downright 
inimical to sound procedure as the one 
seeking to narrow the responsibility of 
military officers to inform Congress of 
their honest beliefs and opinions on 
matters vital to our defense structure. 

How else, except by seeking and get- 
ting the views of trained, experienced 
professional military leaders, and ex- 
perts can Congress hope to discharge its 
proper functions respecting the national 
defense. It is these men for the most 
part, and with few exceptions, who have 
the knowledge, the skills, and the specific 
information on vital matters military 
that Congress needs to make policy, cor- 
rect mistakes, provide the mechanisms, 
and the money to implement our de- 
5 in the right and essential chan- 
nels. 

At great expense, the Government 
trains most of these ranking leaders in 
our great Academies. For years they 
pursue their great profession in the 
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service of the Nation, acquiring pro- 
ficiency and marked technique in mili- 
tary affairs. They are enrolled under 
their respective departments, but the 
product of their minds, their views, their 
recommendations, their knowledge is not 
by any means the exclusive possession of 
the executive department. The Con- 
gress must rely on them to furnish our 
committees with the technical data and 
professional advice absolutely essential 
to us, if we are to be able to legislate in 
this field with promptitude, intelligence, 
soundness, and effectiveness. 

If Congress is to perform its legisla- 
tive functions in an effective manner, we 
must have the uncensored, undictated, 
honest, complete, and sincere opinions 
of military men, and short of being 
guilty of legalized insubordination, these 
men are acting in the best traditions of 
their patriotic service when they aid and 
assist us in writing legislation. How 
can we ever get their candid views and 
their wholehearted cooperation if, when 
they give us their testimony, they are 
demoted or fired—and that has hap- 
pened—or they are under wraps of 
timidity and intimidation because they 
are under orders to testify only in sup- 
port of Department policy and have the 
fear of being accused of insubordination 
hanging over them like the sword of 
Damocles. We should broaden, not nar- 
row, the conditions under which mili- 
tary men present their views to Con- 
gress and any other action is a step to- 
ward autocracy in the defense setup 
which I could never sanction. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
bill which are designed to clarify the 
status and powers of the Joint Chiefs, 
I have the most profound misgivings and 
doubts concerning any military system 
dominated and controlled by a self- 
perpetuating group. At this time I will 
not expatiate or enlarge upon this point 
of view, but, nevertheless, I wish to re- 
cord my fears and my firm opposition to 
any system of Joint Chiefs and Joint 
Staff that is endowed with the charac- 
teristics of the Prussian General Staff. 
Such a system militates against adequate 
civilian control; it constitutes a constant 
threat to the perpetuity of democratic 
government; it is the apparatus, the 
technique and the ready machinery for 
totalitarian government; it is the antith- 
esis of the American system. It can 
never be permitted to take root in this 
Government no matter what the pretext, 
what the situation. 

There is no war, no emergency, no 
crisis, however grave, that could justify 
the suspension of the Constitution. We 
may have need for martial law in limited 
or even extensive areas. But we will and 
could never face any condition or situa- 
tion that would warrant the total sus- 
pension of our Constitution and our 
system of government by law. 

Let us not encourage any trend, how- 
ever well-meaning, that would propel 
us in the direction of military dictator- 
ship or totalitarian government. In my 
humble opinion, we can have the best, 
the strongest, and most modern defense 
system we need under the constitutional 
system and the rule of law. Let us 
have it. 
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I heartily commend the great chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. Vinson, and the able 
and distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Kar, for their outstanding con- 
tributions to the consideration of this 
history-making bill, and I express deep 
appreciation to the entire committee and 
staff for their able, painstaking, patriotic 
work. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Department of Defense Reor- 
ganization Act of 1958.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Watts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12541) to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization 
of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
624) making additional supplemental ap- 
propriations for the Department of Labor 
for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out all after “the” 
where it appears the second time down to 
and including “1958”, in line 6, and insert 
“fiscal year ending June 30, 1958.” 

Page 2, preceding line 1, insert: 

“CHAPTER I 
Small Business Administration revolving 
und 

For additional capital for the revolving 
fund authorized by the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended, to be available without 
fiscal year limitation, $20,000,000. 

“CHAPTER It” 

Amend the title so as to read: Joint reso- 
lution making additional supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1958, and for 
other purposes.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


AMERICA’S CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker: 

I 

Two related events prompt these re- 
marks; first, the sputnik-inspired reeval- 
uation of modern American educational 
theories and methods, and second, the 
timely publication of a well oriented, in- 
terestingly written summary of the back- 
ground and educational findings of the 
former Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Tax Exempt Foundations. 

This summary, plus a competent legal 
and philosophical analysis of the func- 
tion of philanthropic foundations in a 
free society, is contained in a new book, 
Foundations, Their Power and In- 
fluence, written by Rene Wormser, the 
former counsel of the committee, who is 
one of the top legal minds in this area. 

I recommend it to anyone who desires 
an accurate and dispassionate review of 
that hectic episode which was probably 
the most maligned, misrepresented, and 
malreported investigation ever conducted 
by a Congressional committee, 

It is not surprising that the true sig- 
nificance of the committee’s findings 
could not be recognized at the time of 
the investigation because the production 
of this kind of factual material, under 
the existing conditions, could be likened 
to the refining of metal: The fury of the 
fire and the fumes hide the final product 
zoh the cooling of process has taken 
p x 

It is now generally recognized, how- 
ever, that, over the last 25 years the in- 
tense preoccupation of the progressive 
school of educators with the so-called be- 
havioral sciences has, with the finan- 
cial assistance of the large foundations, 
produced a generation of Americans 
largely unequipped for the present-day 
problems of national survival and con- 
structive citizenship. 

And, all the while, our enemy, the 
Communists, has been moving in the op- 
posite direction. 

Almost everybody is agreed that the 
situation must be corrected, but that is 
easier said than done. 

As a former faculty member at New 
York University, I have some under- 
standing of the pedagogical problems in- 
volved and, believe me, they are not go- 
ing to be easily solved. 

But in the interest of national secur- 
ity we should see what has happened and 
what should be done about it. 

1 


I want to say at the outset that I do 
not believe that the progressive educators 
and the sponsoring foundations respon- 
sible for this revolution in American edu- 
cation had any designs on our national 
security. 

They may have been used in this man- 
ner, without their knowledge, but I see 
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no evidence of deliberate action on their 
part. 

I believe that their sole objective was 
to reshape the social and economic struc- 
ture of the United States into a semi- 
Socialist welfare-state pattern based on 
group action which most of this small in- 
fluential group conscientiously consid- 
ered superior to our traditional indivi- 
dualistic way of life with its elements of 
risks and rewards. 

The goal of this education was to con- 
dition our young people to seek security 
through group action rather than 
through self-reliance and individual ac- 
tion. 

This revolution required a new educa- 
tional hierarchy of self-appointed social 
architects and social engineers—the 
architects to draw up the plans and the 
engineers to develop the techniques. 

To establish the required intellectual 
and academic recognition for this hier- 
archy, the study of man’s imponderable 
sociological and economic relationships 
had to be placed on a psuedoscientific 
basis and that is exactly what was done. 

Indeed, in the future writings on mass 
education in the United States, the period 
beginning with 1930 will probably be 
known as the era in which social studies 
and statistical research into mass be- 
havior of man in society were improperly 
given the status and prestige of a science. 

It does not require a great deal of 
thought to conclude that there is no such 
thing as an exact social science because 
any equation involving the unpredictable 
mercurial actions of human beings can 
never achieve the uniform results of a 
scientific conclusion. 

The fact that in the past a certain 
percentage of a certain group of people 
did a certain thing at a certain time has 
no scientific connection with what they 
will do in the future. 

This period in education will also be 
known as the dark age of mathematics, 
physical science and economics. 

Their virtual disappearance from the 
required curriculum was inevitable un- 
der the new approach to education: 
namely that as part of their personality 
development students should not be re- 
quired to take courses which did not 
stimulate their voluntary and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 

Inasmuch as all beneficial thinking 
is hard thinking, and hard thinking is 
usually unpleasant for teen-age stu- 
dents, the foregone conclusion was that 
very little beneficial thinking would take 
place under progressive education, 

The shift from physical science to so- 
called social science on the part of bril- 
liant students aspiring to postgraduate 
work was almost automatic, because that 
was where millions of dollars were wait- 
ing in foundation-supported scholar- 
ships and grants. 

If one asks why so many colleges and 
universities went along with the pro- 
gram, we must remember that most of 
these institutions were in serious need 
of funds. 

As Mr. Wormser notes in his book: 

When to conform meant bathing in a 
stream of millions, college and university 


administrators and their faculties were in- 
clined to conform. 
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From the standpoint of national mo- 
rale, I think it particularly unfortunate 
that so many of the foundation execu- 
tives in charge of money disbursement 
have been so sympathetic to the financ- 
ing of research and writing, such as that 
of the left wing socialist Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, aimed at proving that the social 
and economic system of the United 
States was far from equitable and that 
American young people must be trained 
to think in terms of social and economic 
reform spearheaded by government in- 
tervention. 

That is hardly a good way to prepare 
our young people to bear arms in de- 
fense of their traditional way of life. 

An article in the United States News 
in 1956 disclosed that fully one-third of 
the American prisoners of war suc- 
cumbed to brainwashing without tor- 
ture. 

They were so weak in their patriotism, 
our schools had given them so little un- 
derstanding of American principles, that 
they offered little or no resistance to 
the blandishments and seduction of 
Chinese Communist interrogators and 
propagandists. 

Maj. Wm. E. Mayer, an Army psychi- 
atrist, who made the study of brain- 
washing among 1,000 of our soldiers cap- 
tured in Korea said he found even many 
soldiers had lost respect for patriotism. 
He said: 

I think a great many people feel that ref- 
erences to patriotism and love of country 
are somewhat embarrassing, unsophisticated, 
or foolish flag-waving. I think this is to 
a very considerable degree the result both 
of well-meaning liberals, so-called, as well 
as others whose intentions are clearly de- 
structive, to create the attitude that we 
should abandon love of country and patri- 
otic ideals, as being identical with this evil 
thing called “nationalism.” 


Where is the ruggedness which used 
to be so characteristic of Americans. 

Some other significant results were 
found in a July 1951 report of the Chief 
of Intelligence of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteer Army in North Korea entitled 
“An Estimate of American Military Per- 
sonnel,” 

The report contained the following 
statement concerning American prison- 
ers of war: 

Based upon our observations of American 
Soldiers and their officers captured in this 
war, the following facts are evidenced. The 
American Soldier has weak loyalties to his 
family, his community, his country, his 
religion, and his fellow soldiers. His con- 
cepts of right and wrong are hazy; oppor- 
tunism is easy. By himself, he feels 
frightened and insecure. He underestimates 
his own worth, his own strength, and his 
ability to survive. He is largely ignorant 
of social values, social tensions, and con- 
fiicts. There is little knowledge or under- 
standing, even among United States univer- 
sity graduates, of American political history 
and philosophy; of the Federal, State, and 
community organizations; of States rights, 
and civil rights; of safeguards to freedom, 
and of how these things supposedly operate 
within his own system. 

Inasmuch as this was a confidential 
report, I can see no reason to believe 
that it did not reflect the facts as they 
appeared to the Chinese Military Intelli- 
gence Department. 
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A Communist prison camp is a strange 
place to evaluate education and the re- 
sulting attitudes of young people toward 
the system under which they live, and 
respect for which is essential to con- 
structive citizenship. 

But we have some domestic evidence 
on this subject. 

The following item appeared in the 
December 1956 issue of the National Re- 
view: 

A national organization which surveyed 
high school seniors in 86 communities on 
behalf of future employers found that 61 
percent of the students held the profit mo- 
tive unnecessary for the survival of the 
American system; 60 percent said the worker 
should not produce all he could; 55 percent 
favored the Marxian tenet, “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to 
his need.” 


In the same vein, Scholastic Magazine 
Institute of Student Opinion disclosed 
that in a recent poll that more than one- 
third of the girls and almost one-quarter 
of the boys believe that nine basic indus- 
tries listed in the questionnaire should 
be controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A speech made by Robert W. Jackson 
of the General Electric Co. contains this 
statement: 

In an opinion survey among high school 
students, most high school seniors said that 
business is bad for the country. Fifty-six 
percent of the high school seniors think 
government could eliminate economic prob- 
lems by taking from the rich and giving 
to the poor. Sixty-one percent of the stu- 
dents favor government censorship and con- 
trol of press, radio, and TV. 


These attitudes on the part of young 
people could have come only from in- 
tellectual revolution in the classroom. 


v 


The first thing any intellectual revolu- 
tion needs is an accepted body of litera- 
ture setting forth premises, theories, 
and conclusions which either are ra- 
tional or can be made to appear rational. 

As the committee discovered, the un- 
derpinnings of the basic body of litera- 
ture on which progressive education was 
built are, first, the philosophical works 
of Prof. John Dewey; second, the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
commission on social studies of the 
American Historical Association; and 
third, the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 

The work of Dewey laid the base for 
the contention that all so-called wis- 
dom and truth accumulated by previous 
generations of man are not a depend- 
able guide to correct thinking and be- 
havior because, Dewey said, truth 
changes with the changing experience 
of Ne generation and of each individ- 
ual. 

This is, in essence, a broadening of the 
contention of Karl Marx that the be- 
havior of human beings will be deter- 
mined by the kind of economic system 
under which they live, and that their 
nature can change as the system 
changes. 

John Dewey was the world’s most pro- 
lific writer on educational theory and 
his influence among the new intellec- 
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tuals such as Kilpatrick, Bode, Rugg, 
Counts, and Roup was tremendous. 

It was from the philosophy of John 
Dewey that the work of the American 
Historical Association’s commission on 
social studies was projected. 

Among the evidence presented to the 
committee and included in Mr. Worm- 
ser’s book are some significant extracts 
from the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of that commission which were 
published in 1934. 

The work of this commission was fi- 
manced by the Carnegie Corp. in the 
amount of $340,000, which, in terms of 
today’s money is about $700,000. 

The conclusions prophesy the inevi- 
table evolution of American capitalism 
into some form of collectivism. 

The following direct quotations from 
the commission’s conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are to be found starting 
on page 146 of Mr. Wormser’s “cumula- 
tive evidence supports the conclusion, 
that in the United States as in other 
countries, the age of individualism and 
laissez faire in economy and government 
is closing, and that a new age of collec- 
tivism is emerging”: 

As to the specific form which this collec- 
tivism, this integration and interdepend- 
ence, is taking and will take in the future, 
the evidence at hand is by no means clear or 
unequivocal. It may involve the limiting or 
supplanting of private property by public 
property or it may entail the preservation of 
private property, extended and distributed 
among the masses. Most likely, it will issue 
from a process of experimentation and will 
represent a composite of historic doctrines 
and social conceptions yet to appear. Al- 
most certainly it will involve a larger meas- 
ure of compulsory as well as voluntary co- 
operation of citizens in the conduct of the 
complex national economy, a corresponding 
enlargement of the functions of government, 
and an increasing state intervention in fun- 
damental branches of economy previously 
left to the individual discretion and initia- 
tive—a state intervention that in some in- 
stances may be direct and mandatory and in 
others indirect and facilitative. In any 
event the Commission is convinced by its 
interpretation of available empirical data 
that the actually integrating economy of the 
present day is the forerunner of a con- 
sciously integrated society in which individ- 
ual economic actions and individual prop- 
erty rights will be altered and abridged. 


The American economy is then por- 
8 as approaching self-disintegra- 
on: 


The emerging age is particularly an age of 
transition. It is marked by numerous and 
severe tensions arising out of the conflict 
between the actual trend toward integrated 
economy and society, on the one side, and 
the traditional practices, dispositions, ideas, 
and institutional arrangements inherited 
from the passing age of individualism, on 
the other. In all the recommendations that 
follow, the transitional character of the 
present epoch is recognized. 


Then we are told the reasons for this 
disintegration: 


Underlying and illustrative of these ten- 
sions are privation in the midst of plenty, 
violations of fiduciary trust, gross inequal- 
ities in income and wealth, widespread 
racketeering and banditry, wasteful use of 
natural resources, unbalanced distribution 
and organization of labor and leisure, the 
harnessing of science to individualism in 
business enterprise, the artificiality of polit- 
ical boundaries and divisions, the subjection 
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of public welfare to the egoism of private 
interests, the maladjustment of production 


and withdrawal of efficiency from produc- 
tion, accelerating tempo of panics, crises, 
and depressions attended by ever wider de- 
struction of capital and demoralization of 
labor, struggles among nations for markets 
and raw materials leading to international 
conflicts and wars. 


Later on the Commission discusses 
“the lines along which attacks can and 
will be made on the problem of applying 
its conclusions with respect to instruc- 
tion in the social sciences.” 

Here is the punchline: 

As often repeated, the first step is to 
awaken and consolidate leadership around 
the philosophy and purpose of education 
here expounded, 


Of this report, the British socialist 
leader, Harold J. Laski said: 

At bottom, and stripped of its carefully 
neutral phrases, the report is an educa- 
tional program for a Socialist America, 


The Carnegie Foundation did not 
then, and does not now, find fault with 
this report. 

In his statement to the committee, 

Mr. Charles Dollard, the president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, said that the 
authors of the report were not accepting 
socialism; they were accepting the New 
Deal. 
In another interesting, and somewhat 
alarming, statement Mr. Dollard said 
that the Carnegie Foundation did not 
have “the power to censor or rewrite 
the works produced under its grants.” 

Nor did he think that the Congress of 
the United States had any authority to 
examine them. 

vr 

At the same time that the impact of 
these conclusions and recommendations 
fell upon the educational world, the 
third load-bearing pillar of progressive 
education made its appearance. 

It was the aforementioned encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, the writing 
and production of which was made pos- 
sible by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Carnegie Corp., and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

As evidenced by the committee’s re- 
port and recorded on pages 122, 123, and 
124 of Mr. Wormser’s book, the key 
editor of the encyclopedia was Dr. Alvin 
Johnson, an economist and educator 
long associated with ultraliberal efforts. 

The list of Socialists, ex-Communists, 
and leftwing economists who were se- 
lected by Dr. Johnson to write the 
more important articles, is so long and 
convincing that it is almost impossible 
to believe that their selection was ac- 
cidental. 

Written almost 25 years ago, this en- 
cyclopedia is still of immense impor- 
tance in the educational field. 

Although published in 1934, as late as 
1952, it was estimated that this refer- 
ence book was consulted a half million 
times. 

vir 


Given a philosophy and a body of 


supporting literature, the progressive 
educators needed clearinghouses for 
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projects and financial contributions, to 
serve as a central agency to promote 
the unity of effort in attacking the 
social problems which they considered 
should be attacked. 

The key clearinghouse is the Social 
Science Research Council which in its 
own words is a central agency to pro- 
mote the unity of effort in attacking 
social problems which unity is required 
to assure maximum returns from the 
work of a multitude of individual social 
Scientists and of independent, private, 
and public institutions, 

This statement appeared in volume 1, 
issue No. 3 of Items, a publication of 
the council. 

The council’s president is Pendleton 
Herring, formerly associated with the 
Carnegie Corp. which has given more 
than $2 million for disbursement by this 
coordinating agency. 

There can be no doubt that the Social 
Science Research Council has become the 
greatest power today in social-science 
research. 

Although on the surface the council 
purports to represent seven different 
professional social-science societies, 
these societies have no authority in pol- 
icy formation and the council’s board of 
directors is an all-powerful, self-perpet- 
uating group. 

I do not contend that the council has 
no right to do what it does, but I do con- 
tend that, it is highly unfortunate that 
the council does not have a conserva- 
tive-minded competitor through which 
conservative-minded funds could be 
channeled with confidence that they 
would be used objectively. 

vir 


These two basic works—the Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences—were 
all that was needed to put a new group 
of leftwing textbook writers into busi- 
ness. 

The two most famous of these, George 
Counts and Harold Rugg, are responsible 
for a period of our education that has 
been given a special name—it is popu- 
larly known as the Counts-Rugg Era. 

Millions of our citizens today are the 
educational products of this era. 

Unlike many people, I do not blame 
the teachers for what has happened. 

As I believe I have indicated, the 
thought content and philosophy of pres- 
ent-day education started far above the 
teaching level. 

As has been noted, even before the 
advent of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations, and the encyclopedia, the 
revolution had taken root in the con- 
cepts of John Dewey, who in the words 
of Aaron Sargent, during his testimony 
before the committee, “expounded a 
principle which has become destructive 
of traditions and has created much of 
the difficulties and confusion we find 
today. Professor Dewey denied that 
there was such a thing as absolute 
truth, that everything was relative, 
everything was doubtful, that there were 
no basic values and nothing which is 
specifically true.” 
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As a result of this, Mr. Sargent added: 

You automatically wipe the slate clean, 
you throw historical experience and back- 
ground to the wind, and you begin all over 
again, which is exactly what the Marxists 
want someone to do. 


This philosophy, as Mr. Wormser 
points out in his book, was no grassroots 
movement: it was the product of a few 
top intellectuals. 

He quotes Ludwig von Mises, probably 
the greatest socioeconomic authority 
alive today, who said of these intellec- 
tuals: 

They form themselves into a clique and 
bore forth from within and operate that 
way * * * it is not a people’s movement at 
all. It is a capitalization of the people's emo- 
tions and sympathies toward a point these 
intellectuals wish to reach. 


I sincerely believe, from the evidence 
presented before the committee, that the 
granting and the application of the funds 
of the large foundations is largely in the 
hands of these intellectuals. 

As Mr. Wormser points out, they have 
informally united into what could be 
called a guild which has drawn to itself 
a frightening degree of power over educa- 
tional philosophy. 

That is why I say, emphatically, that 
I do not believe that the American school- 
teachers had anything to do with this 
revolution: it was simply the prevailing 
climate in which they had to make their 
living. 

IX 

There is another reason why I do not 
blame the schoolteachers; namely, that 
ever since their job has been to educate 
everybody regardless of their ability to 
learn, they have faced an impossible task. 

This difficulty began when our laws 
were changed so as to require that al- 
most all children be kept in school until 
the age of 18 whether they liked it or not. 

The problem of what and how to teach 
this heterogeneous mass was a desperate 
one, and progressive education came 
along at the very moment when this 
problem had to be solved. 

The idea that children should not be 
made to learn anything that did not en- 
thuse them, must have been tremen- 
dously attractive to hundreds of thou- 
sands of harassed teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

Good or bad, it was the only solution 
offered. 

Personally, as a former teacher, I be- 
lieve it was mostly bad because the elim- 
ination of difficult classroom material 
evolved into a form of anti-intellectual- 
ism which could be called a cult of anti- 
learning. 

This was well expressed in a recent 
article on educational methods pub- 
lished in the Columbia University Forum 
and written by Donald Barr, who is as- 
sistant to the dean of engineering at 
Columbia. 

In this article the following statement 
appears: 

This view regards the brain as an organ 
which evolved by natural selection, like the 
neck of a giraffe or the nose of a dog. Its 
test of the healthy functioning of the brain 
is survival value; in other words, one is 
thinking well when one’s thoughts adapt 
one to the social environment. Ideas are 
thought of as “instruments,” and the test 
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of truth is experience. The more amiable 
the experience, the more truth it is sup- 
posed to contain. School should be a rich, 
rewarding experience. “Dry” subjects can be 
made fun by burying them in “real-life situ- 
ations” at the youngsters’ “experience level” 
the youngsters are not ready for it. 
x 


The belligerent attitude of the large 
foundations whose financial assistance 
and recommendations have played such 
an important part in the evolution of 
present-day education, indicates to me, 
three things. 

First, it indicates that they actively 
resent any auditing of the results of 
their educational grants. 

Second, their overemphasized indig- 
nation suggests that their consciences 
are not entirely clear on this matter: a 
person who knows he is wrong reacts 
much more bitterly to criticism than 
does a person who believes he is right. 

Third, they have no intention of 
changing the research and educational 
philosophies which have motivated them 
in the past. 

This last observation is borne out in a 
New York Times editorial, May 22, 1955, 
which states: 

It is refreshing to be told (by officials of 
the Rockefeller and Russell Sage Founda- 
tions) that in spite of Representative B. 
CARROLL ReeEce’s jitters about such mat- 
ters, American foundations are going to deal 
increasingly with “controversial” issues. 


All of this adds up to another fact: If 
there is to be any substantial support of 
realistic practical educational research 
and curriculum development in the so- 
cioeconomic field, it will have to come 
from individuals and organizations, par- 
ticularly business executives and corpor- 
ations, not now interested in this area. 

I am not talking just about more 
money for schools and better pay for 
teachers, 

These are essential but they do not 
solve the problem of what is taught and 
what kind of citizens come out of the 
classroom. 

Neither am I talking about public tax 
money—the damage was done with 
private business funds and it must be 
undone by private business funds. 

The big question is: do the people who 
control such private funds understand 
the problem and realize its importance? 

I do not believe that many of them 
have informed themselves sufficiently to 
be fully aware of the crisis. 

Even the subject matter of the educa- 
tion we are talking about is difficult to 
describe. 

As a former teacher, I would describe 
it as the obvious self-evident socioeco- 
nomic facts of life that should guide all 
of us as progress-seeking citizens. 

The crux of the problem lies in the 
fact that the progressive educators deny 
that there are any obvious self-evident 
socioeconomic facts of life. 

They maintain that there are no nat- 
ural enduring patterns of human be- 
havior which are most productive of 
economic and political welfare. 

To them any flat statement of eco- 
nomic or sociological truth is what they 
call a value judgment or in other 
words, a personal conclusion on the part 
of a textbook writer or teacher which 
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should not be imposed on the minds of 
our youth, and thus interfere with their 
free development of a life philosophy. 

The enormous pedagogical prestige 
that has been placed behind this de- 
structive concept cannot help but fright- 
en off many intellectually unsophisti- 
cated donors who believe that they have 
found constructive academic projects 
worthy of support but hesitate to risk 
criticism, from the intellectuals. 

That is why the country needs a coun- 
cil made up of a prestige group of con- 
servative-minded educators who could 
make it pedagogically respectable to con- 
tribute to traditional educational proj- 
ects, thus, at least, establishing a demo- 
cratic balance of power with the Social 
Science Research Council. 

Judging from the hearings of the com- 
mittee, I am sure that there are plenty 
of prominent conservative-minded edu- 
cators who would welcome the advent of 
some such competitive research council. 

X 


The biggest patch of blue in this 
clouded sky is that the overwhelming 
majority of social-science teachers and 
administrators seem to believe that 
there are self-evident fundamental 
truths borne out and supported by rea- 
son and historical experience. 

Given an opportunity to use such ob- 
jective socio-economic teaching mate- 
rials, their enthusiasm is wonderful to 
behold. 

I have seen enough evidence of this, 
on a sufficiently large scale, to be cer- 
tain of what I say. 

One problem is that, to be suitable, 
this teaching material must, for the 
present at least, be of such a nature that 
it can be woven informally into the exist- 
ing social-science curriculum, permitting 
each teacher to place it where it seems 
to fit best. 

The task of building a brand new 
integrated curriculum unit and getting 
it adopted on a large scale is too formi- 
dable to promise any help in the near 
future. 

Another requirement of such material 
is that it must be simple enough to satis- 
fy the relatively low intellectual abilities 
of the average high-school student. 

This is particularly true of economic 
material which can easily become con- 
fusing and disheartening. 

Having taught economics at the college 
level, I speak from firsthand knowledge. 

I know, however, that economic prin- 
ciples can be made simple and interest- 
ing, and that there must be a lot of 
adult educational material already de- 
veloped which could be adapted to class- 
room use by competent curriculum ex- 
perts. 

XI 

To sum up, the problem divides itself 
into two phases the long range and the 
short range. 

As indicated by previous remarks, the 
long-range phase involves the formation 
and support of a new social-science 
research and coordinating group that 
could restore the balance of intellectual 
power now virtually monopolized by the 
Social Science Research Council. 

The short-run phase, which has also 
been indicated, involves the discovery, 
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evaluation, and support of existing edu- 
cational materials that would be wel- 
comed by local school systems. 

As mentioned before, I have no doubt 
that a great deal of such material can 
be found in the informal educational 
programs developed for adult educa- 
tional purposes, 

In conducting this search nothing 
could be accomplished by consulting the 
very educators whose work must be un- 
done—indeed it would be fatal. 

Actually the evaluation of this ma- 
terial would present no problems— 
simply ask the local social-science teach- 
ers—the vast majority of whom have 
their ideological feet firmly planted on 
the ground—to look them over, try them 
out, and decide whether or not they are 


good. 

Then, if the materials are wanted, the 
financial assistance of local business will 
be gladly accepted. 

Under this approach there could be 
none of the resentment that arises when 
business tries to high-pressure educa- 
tional material into the classroom. 

XOHI 


I realize that, within the limited scope 
of these remarks, I may not have estab- 
lished the importance and the urgency 
of educational reform in the preparation 
of our young people for constructive 
citizenship. 

To many people, the power that I have 
attributed to the foundation-supported 
social-science groups will seem exagger- 
ated and unreal. 

But I assure you that the committee 
findings as summarized in Rene 
Wormser’s book, Foundations, Their 
Power and Influence, documents the 
truths of what I have said. 

I commend it to every objective edu- 
cator and to every business executive 
because they represent the only force 
that can reverse the tide of collectivistic 
education of the American boys and giris 
in whose hands the future of our Nation 
will rest. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as a sup- 
porter of reciprocal trade, I oppose the 
amendment submitted by the Ways and 
Means Committee to provide protection 
for the privilege-heavy oil industry. It 
is my understanding that this conces- 
sion to the oil industry is necessary to 
attract essential support for reciprocal 
trade. If concessions are to be made, 
why must they be made for oil? If this 
bill commands a call for patriotism and 
love of country, why should a king’s 
ransom be extracted for support for the 
bill? 

The fact of the matter is that the lan- 
guage of the “oil” amendment has not 
been submitted for a careful study by 
the House. Under the rule under which 
this bill will be considered, there is no 
opportunity for discussion or analysis of 
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its force and effect, nor is the language 
of the amendment debatable. One thing 
is certain. It is designed to harass and 
curtail the importation of oil for the 
protection and benefit of the domestic oil 
industry. 

The Committee amendment adds in- 
vestment, exploration, and development 
necessary to insure growth of domestic 
industries” as specific criteria and guide- 
lines to the executive in imposing import 
restrictions. In my judgment, this lan- 
guage could be construed as a directive 
to prohibit all importation of oil be- 
cause any importation affects domestic 
growth, investment, exploration or de- 
velopment. 

During a colloquy on this bill yester- 
day the legislative intent was carefully 


defined. It was clearly stated that un- 


der the national security section as 
amended “it is intended that imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products be 
held at levels which would permit the 
domestic industry to engage in a vigor- 
ous program of exploration at a rate 
consistent with the demands of our 
economy.” It was further stated to be 
the committee’s intention that if drill- 
ing and exploration activities do not 
reach a satisfactory level, then under 
this provision the President or his desig- 
nate would have the responsibility of 
reevaluating existing programs for the 
regulation and control of imports to see 
that they meet the requirements of these 
new standards. 

A great deal has been said about the 
national security clause and the preser- 
vation of an industry essential to the 
national security. What about the con- 
sumer? Competition in oil is as essential 
as it is in other consumer items. The 
Texas Railroad Commission—under the 
guise of conservation—is able to regulate 
production of over 50 percent of the 
domestic oil supply. By discouraging oil 
imports through the oil amendment, 
competition in oil is curtailed while 
domestic production is industry con- 
trolled. This is a very effective way of 
“rigging” consumer prices throughout 
America. 

Support of this bill presents problems 
to all sections of America, because for- 
eign competition hurts everyone at some 
time or another at some place or an- 
other. The American people have the 
right to expect the same kind of sacrifice 
from the oil States as they do from any- 
one else. This oil concession smacks of 
favoritism to a profit-hungry segment 
of our economy. 


ALL HOPE FOR A HIGHER STAND- 
ARD OF DECENCY SHOULD NOT 
BE ABANDONED 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it was grat- 
ifying indeed to learn that an amend- 
ment had been added in the Senate to 
the House bill which we passed recently 
authorizing construction and sale by the 
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Federal Government of two super-pas- 
senger liners. The new provision which 
was added to the bill would prohibit the 
shipping lines which acquire those two 
vessels from extending free or reduced 
rates to officials or employees of the Fed- 
eral Government, or their families. 

Unfortunately, I predict, Mr. Speaker, 
that this amendment will be deleted 
when the conferees meet to settle this 
difference because after all a great many 
Members of Congress and their families 
would lose by this limitation. But, per- 
sonally, I do not believe that those of us 
who deal in subsidies and other legisla- 
tion of great benefit to the Steamship 
Lines should be allowed to accept favors 
from them. The same restrictions should 
be imposed upon those connected with 
the Federal Maritime Administration 
who regulate and deal with the steam- 
ship companies so extensively. 

All this points up the need of legisla- 
tion to set an overall standard of ethics 
for officials and employees of both 
branches of Government. There is no 
standard of conduct governing public 
service. And until public opinion forces 
action to eliminate conflicts of interest, 
favoritism, influence peddling, and other 
improper and unethical practices by 
those in Government service bills such 
as my bill H. R. 10631, to establish such 
a code of ethics, will languish in com- 
mittee pigeon holes and only token ges- 
tures and lip service will be offered to 
appease public indignation. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Speaker, “Like a good deed in a 
naughty world” as Shakespeare put it, 
the provision to ban special favors to 
Government officials in this ship con- 
struction legislation is a sign that all 
hope for a higher standard of decency 
in public service should not be aban- 
doned. 


KAMEHAMEHA DAY 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
June 11 is the day on which Hawaii com- 
memorates the birth of Kamehameha 
the Great, the monarch who united the 
Hawaiian Islands into the Kingdom of 
Hawaii. Kamehameha Day is also a day 
which honors the Polynesian who inhab- 
ited Hawaii prior to 1778, the year of 
Hawaii's discovery by Captain Cock, and 
whose sons are today the leavening in- 
gredient in the brotherhood of man that 
is Hawaii. 

Observance of Kamehameha Day af- 
fords an opportunity to the people of 
Hawaii to remember the greatest of the 
Hawaiians in songs, dances, and pag- 
eants while recalling the ancient tradi- 
tions that have contributed so much to 
the culture of today’s Hawaii. 

Born about 200 years ago, Kameha- 
meha the Great effectively demonstrat- 
ed that in any time and in any age his 
extraordinary abilities would have won 
recognition. Kamehameha the Great 
exemplifies the fact that greatness 
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knows no age, race, or place. His physi- 
cal accomplishments were extraordi- 
nary. So, too, were his wisdom and un- 
derstanding. A most well-remembered 
royal edict was the Mamalahoa Kana- 
wai, the edict of the splintered paddle, 
which provided that all may rest on the 
roadside unmolested with the death pen- 
alty provided for violators. He extended 
to the sick, the old, the young, and to the 
poor, protection from harm. 

When Captain Cook first visited Ha- 
waii in 1780, he found an orderly gov- 
ernment under the leadership of highly 
trained chiefs. This, I point out, was 
at the time of the founding of our great 
Nation. It was prior to the uniting of 
the islands into the Kingdom of Hawaii 
which was accomplished about 1790. 

Kamehameha I emphasized the need 
for law and order, firmly establishing 
this in the kingdom which existed until 
1893. He welcomed foreigners. This 
welcome has continued to be a distin- 
guishing mark of Hawaii to the present 
day. 

Though Kamehameha died before the 
arrival of the missionaries, he created 
for them a climate which simplified their 
task. As one historian said of Kame- 
hamceha, “His every act was based on the 
simply basic concept of right and wrong, 
and that justice pervaded his life and 
thinking.“ 

To the Polynesian-Hawaiian, the ob- 
servance of Kamehameha Day is a time 
to honor the greatest of the Hawaiians 
and the legacy bequeathed them by 
their ancestors. It is a time for the 
other Americans of Hawaii, who share 
that legacy, to recall its source and re- 
dedicate themselves to its principles. 
The brotherhood of man was a reality 
to the Polynesian-Hawaiian. It distin- 
guishes Hawaii today. 

In collaboration with his fellow Ha- 
waiians of many races, these descendants 
of Kamehameha now gain inspiration 
from Kamehameha’s battle cry at one 
of his severe engagements, “Move for- 
ward till you have tasted of the bitter 
water,” a command which allowed no 
turning or retreat by a charge to the 
objective. 

Kamehameha Day acknowledges the 
indebtedness of Hawaii—the citadel of 
Americanism in the Pacific—to Kealii 
Kiekie Kamehameha, and honors a great 
man as well as an equally great people. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Simpson substitute, be- 
lieving sincerely that it is an absolute 
necessity that Members of Congress re- 
gain authority over tariff matters as 
conferred on us by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Many times I have addressed you with 
respect to the severe plight of the State 
of West Virginia and the great suffering 
that results from the continuation of 
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the present reciprocal trade program. 
Thousands of our families are severely 
hit by foreign imports from various 
countries around the world. 

However, today, I want to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
and set the record straight with respect 
to this fantastic claim that 4%½ million 
American jobs are at stake in this 
legislation. 

The administration’s propaganda ma- 
chine has repeated again and again and 
again that its bill for a 5-year renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act must be 
passed because 414 million American 
jobs depend on world trade, whereas 
only 200,000 jobs would be destroyed 
here if all our tariffs were removed 
entirely. Figures that are repeated 
often enough come to be believed by the 
unwary, and what significance they may 
have is distorted. In fact, the original 
statement that 4% million American jobs 
depend on foreign trade has already been 
perverted to read that 4½ million jobs 
depend on our exports. Neither is cor- 
rect. It may be more. 

The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, 
has publicly acknowledged that the 4½ - 
million figure is—and I quote“ a prod- 
uct of studies made during the past 10 
years.” The current validity is reason- 
ably open to question. 

But the important point is the fact 
that even if the Trade Agreements Act 
were not renewed at all, not a single 
tariff rate would change, not a single 
trade agreement would be broken, and 
therefore, not a single American job de- 
pending on foreign trade would be thus 
jeopardized. 

However, let us pursue the figures 
further. Government statisticians re- 
port that of the 444 million jobs tied to 
our foreign trade, 3.1 million are de- 
pendent on our exports, and 1.4 million 
are in importing industries. We are 
told that we must keep up our imports 
in order that our foreign friends will 
accumulate sufficient dollars to buy our 
exports, 

But about 78 percent of our exports 
are paid for with dollars earned by for- 
eign countries from American tourists, 
G. I. expenditures, transportation and 
service charges, American investments 
abroad, and by selling us products which 
enter this country duty free. In other 
words, the supply of dollars to buy 78 
percent of our exports would not be af- 
fected to the slightest degree, no matter 
whether our duties were raised or low- 
ered, or even abolished. 

Seventy-eight percent of 3.1 million 
jobs is 2,418,000—the number of jobs in 
our export activities that would not be 
affected by our tariff schedules, whether 
higher or lower. 

Twenty-two percent of 3.1 million is 
682,000—the number of American jobs 
that might be affected by the import 
volume of goods subject to tariff changes. 

Six hundred and eighty-two thousand 
is quite a bit different from 4% million. 

Let us look at the other side of the 
ledger—the statement that only 200,000 
American jobs would be lost if all Ameri- 
can tariffs were abolished. 

There are currently about 7 million 
Americans gainfully employed in agri- 
culture. The majority of these jobs de- 
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pend for their existence on quotas, the 
most rigid of all controls in limiting for- 
eign competition. 

Among the industries of our country 
which are most susceptible to the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labor are lum- 
ber and wood products; stone, clay, and 
glass products; textiles, chemicals, me- 
tals, machinery, and food. These in- 
dustries alone employ another 7 million 
of our citizens. 

We do not claim that all of the 14 
million jobs just referred to would be 
lost through still lower tariffs and still 
greater competitive imports, but cer- 
tainly an indeterminate number, far 
greater than 200,000 would be. 

The United States textile industry, one 
of the prime targets for the competition 
of cheap foreign labor, has alone laid off 
345,000 since the end of World War II 
and 240,000 since 1951. 

On the basis of imports so far in 1958, 
foreign car sales in our domestic market 
are displacing approximately 40,000 
American auto workers. 

Factual statements like these make a 
mockery of the assertion that only 
200,000 American jobs would be lost if all 
our tariffs were abolished. 

But let us not lose the basic truth in a 
fruitless effort to reconcile figures that 
are changing by the hour. The economic 
strength and security of America, which 
now, more than ever, are essential for 
the survival of the Free World, are not 
enhanced if we seek to create a job in 
Detroit at the expense of destroying a 
job in New England. Worse yet if we 
destroy two to make one. 

Therefore, I am opposed to the ad- 
ministration bill calling for a 5-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
with further tariff-cutting powers. 

In its place, I definitely support the 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey-Moore bill, 
H. R. 12676, which shows a more realistic 
concern for the true facts and the basic 
welfare of our whole economy. 


A BANKER SAYS THE BANKERS’ BILL 
SHOULD MARINATE A WHILE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ident of a very large bank in the South- 
east—in fact one of the largest banks in 
this region of the country—wrote me on 
June 2 concerning the big bankers’ bonus 
bill, S. 1451, sometimes known as the 
financial institutions bill. As no doubt 
all Members of the House know, the 
bankers’ associations have on a terrific 
drive to rush this bill through the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and through passage in the House. The 
banker who wrote me, however, says 
that— 

I'm one of those who thinks that banking 
legislation can be awfully important and 
that it should not be rushed through. 


This banker attached to his letter to 
me a copy of a letter of May 27 which 
he had written to one of the other mem- 
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bers of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, in which he gives a most 
interesting accounts of how the grass- 
roots lobby for passage of this bill is 
being conducted, He says that the 
bankers’ associations have been out ask- 
ing their members to write to Congress 
urging passage of the bill, but there are 
not many bankers who are enthusiastic 
about this. Then specifically, he said: 

I know that many of the bankers’ asso- 
ciations have been out asking members to 
write to Congress urging the passage of the 
Financial Institutions Act. I am not one 
of those, nor are many bankers among those 
who think that the bill in its present form 
is anything of terrific moment either for the 
good of banking or for the good of the 
country. 


I have seen quite a few letters of this 
kind from bankers. Frankly, it presents 
a rather curious situation. The lobby- 
ing is being conducted from the top. 
Someone or some small group in the 
national association is out whipping up 
the State-banker associations, urging 
them to campaign for the passage of 
this bill, and the State-banker associa- 
tions are in turn applying pressures on 
the members to pressure Congress for a 
bill which the bankers are not actually 
enthusiastic about. It is interesting 
to note, and quite gratifying to note, too, 
that many of the bankers associate the 
good of the country with the good of 
banking; they are not persuaded that 
what may be for the good of the selfish, 
short-run interests of the bankers is for 
the good of the country, nor for the long- 
run good of banking itself. 

In any case, quite a few responsible 
bankers are unwilling to participate in 
any drive to rush this legislation through 
Congress. The banker who has written 
me says that he thinks that the bill 
should marinate for a while. To quote 
his own words, he says: 

Since banking legislation occurs only in- 
frequently, I'd far rather see the bill mari- 
nate for a longer period of time to be sure 
that the unsatisfactory parts of it are ironed 
out. 


By use of the word “marinate,” we may 
judge that this bank president is also a 
cook, or an amateur chef, and most 
probably an expert one. The phrase is 
most apt. Webster’s tells me that mari- 
nate means “to let lie, as meat or fish, 
in a brine or a pickle.” The process 
seems to be for the purpose of tender- 
izing, and breaking down the harsh 
elements, and perhaps adding flavor to 
the meat. Certainly, this big bankers’ 
bonus bill is a tough piece of meat. It 
contains some very harsh sinew and 
gristle. And the best marinade for such 
a bill, in my view, is some very careful 
searching and study by the legislative 
committee which has responsibility for 
finding out what is in a bill, and for re- 
porting to the House what the bill does, 
and why. 

It has become clear, however, that the 
people who are directing this lobby do 
not want that kind of marinating to take 
place. They do not want the legislative 
committee to find out what is in this bill, 
what all the provisions do, and why. 
These people do not want the Members 
of the House to know these things. 
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At this point I cannot predict who will 
win out, whether it will be the respon- 
sible bankers of the country, or whether 
the small group of professional lobbyists 
who think they are pleasing certain of 
the big banks will succeed in having this 
bill brought up and pushed through this 
session of Congress. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS (at the request of Mr. 
Macurowicz), for the balance of the 
week, on account of death in the family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BROYHILL (at the request of Mr. 
CRAMER) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RooseveEtt (at the request of Mr. 
McCORMACK and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Situ of Mississippi. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack). prior to the vote on the 
reciprocal-trade bill. 

Mr. DEVEREUX, his remarks in Commit- 
tee of the Whole today and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution providing 
for the construction by the Department of 
the Interior of demonstration plants for the 
production, from saline or brackish waters, 
of water suitable for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; and 

H. R. 7953. An act to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for other 
purposes, 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Gillous 
M. Young; 

H. R. 1700. An act for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates; 

H. R. 3679. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
the E. B. Kaiser Company of Chicago, III.; 

H. R. 5355. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on certain claims of 
the United Foundation Corporation of Union, 
N. J.; 

H. R. 5424. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Helms and other employees of the Bureau orf 
Public Roads; 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of W. C. Yarborough; and 

H. R. 7733, An act for the relief of Arnie 
M. Sanders. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
12, 1958, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2014. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a report covering the progress made in liqui- 
dating the assets formerly held by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation covering the 
quarterly period ending March 31, 1958, pur- 
suant to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration Liquidation Act, as amended (67 Stat. 
230) and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 
(22 F. R. 4633); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

2015. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an ap- 
plication for a loan and grant under the pro- 
vision of the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956 (Public Law 984, 84th Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 85-47), pursuant to 
section 4 (c) of Public Law 85-47; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. GRANAHAN: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. S. 1901. An act to 
amend section 401 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1870). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ABBITT (by request): 
H. R. 12891. A bill to amend the peanut- 
marketing quota and price-support provision 
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of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 

and the Agricultural Act of 1949, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 12892. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tombigbee-Ten- 
nessee Waterway development compact; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 12893. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1950 (relating to the construction 
of an additional airport in the vicinity of the 
District of Columbia), to require public hear- 
ings and consultation on the location of 
access roads; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 12894. A bill to authorize the making, 
amendment, and modification of contracts to 
facilitate the national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENNISON: 

H. R. 12895. A bill to provide for a nation- 
ally uniform system of automobile registra- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 12893. A bill to provide further means 
of securing and protecting the right of per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the several 
States to the equal protection of the laws and 
other civil rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 12897. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey to the city of 
Durham, N. C., a waterline and related facili- 
ties that serviced the former Camp Butner 
Military Reservation; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr, SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 12898. A bill to amend the act enti- 
tled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in wildlife-restoration 
projects, and for other purposes,” to establish 
a different method for apportionment of 
funds among the States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 12899. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California, and to enter into an agreement 
with the State of California with respect to 
the financing, construction and operation of 
additional works for joint use with the State 
of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 12900. A bill to provide pensions for 
widows and children of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict on the 
same basis as pension is provided for widows 
and children of veterans of World War I; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 12901. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ellen Von Zur Muehlen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 12902. A bill for the relief of Clara 

H. Hall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. R. 12903. A bill for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COFFIN: 
H. R. 12904. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
E. Gallant; to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 12905. A bill to provide for sending 
the bill H. R. 12888 and accompanying pa- 
pers to the United States Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 12906. A bill for the relief of Anne- 
liese Ottolenghi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 12907. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
Hal C. Jones, United States Navy, retired; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12908. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
James B. McVey, United States Navy, retired; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

672. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
and county clerk, Honolulu, T. H., request- 
ing the Congress to consider and approve 
the bills to grant statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska without combining the same, and 
that the Senate be urged to act upon the 
Alaskan statehood bill in its present form; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

673. Also petition of the county clerk, 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H., requesting the Con- 
gress to consider and approve the bills to 
grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska with- 
out combining the same; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Radio’s Programing Obligations—Letter 
to FCC Chairman John C. Doerfer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause several Members have inquired 
concerning the enclosed letter which I 
have sent to Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman John C. Doerfer, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude it in the Record for the informa- 
tion of those who may be interested: 

„JUNE 9, 1958. 


Hon. JOHN C. DOERFER, 
Chairman, Feđeral Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHamman: It has been 
brought to my attention that the Federal 
Communications Commission recently made 
a rigid check on the right of ten radio sta- 
tion licensees in Atlanta, Ga., to have their 
licenses renewed. It is my understanding 
that of the ten, only four passed, while six 
failed. If I am properly informed, the rea- 
sons for the failure of the six to qualify for 
the renewal of their licenses can broadly be 
stated as their failure to abide by the seven 
basics of g established by the FCC. 

In view of the above stated situation, the 
question naturally arises as to whether the 


FCC makes any systematic check on the pro- 
graming of the roughly 3,000 radio stations 
throughout the country today, and specifi- 
cally whether this record is reviewed when 
the time for license renewal comes up. If 
60 percent of the commercial radio operators 
in Atlanta failed to pass the test, it would 
certainly seem to raise a doubt as to whether 
a majority of the other stations of the Na- 
tion were conforming to the seven basic 
criteria of the FCC. 

Certainly, I do not wish to indict all li- 
censees for malfeasance in programing, but 
I do believe that the FCC has a definite re- 
sponsibility to pinpoint the existing vio- 
lators, not only of the Federal regulations 
but of the broadcasters’ own code of good 
ethics and, above all, the needs of a demo- 
cratic system, such as our own. No one 
could, or should, object to a reasonable 
amount of any sort of emphasis on the pub- 
lic fare of a radio station, whether or not 
one particularly likes, for instance, rock-'n- 
roll, but certainly it is a vital necessity that 
all the important educational arms we have 
in this country not be thrown completely 
into discard. Particularly in these times of 
stress, events throughout the world and in 
this field, as well as the others covered by 
FCC regulations, all radio stations should be 
made to completely fulfill the obligations as- 
sumed when they obtain their licenses and 
they should be informed that lipservice will 
not suffice. 

The argument that television today has 
lifted this responsibility from radio stations 


cannot be accepted. Actually, in many in- 


stances, because of the technical advantages 
of radio, on-the-spot reporting is only pos- 
sible for the radio medium, This is especi- 


ally true where sufficient advance notice has 
not been possible. 

It has been the tradition in our country 
to have an informed people. Our military 
forces are trained on that basis—and our 
military record proves the correctness of this 
philosophy. But our people need to be in- 
formed on such a wide variety of subjects 
today in order to properly discharge the 
obligations of citizenship that all mediums 
must fulfill their basic obligations. For 
their part, the people are ready and anxious. 
The facts that newspaper circulation figures 
are at an all-time high and that there are 
125 million radio sets in use today, in a 
country boasting 170 million total popula- 
tion, certainly proves it. Almost every auto- 
mobile has a radio and the use of portable 
sets is mounting daily. Thus, such things 
as religious discussions, agricultural infor- 
mation, educational material, general news 
and a vast number of other fields have a 
growing listening audience. I suppose that 
it is more expensive to operate such a round- 
ed program than to just play records for 
a 24-hour period, but the costs are not 
insurmountable for those who make eco- 
nomic use of the special services today avail- 
able to broadcasters, 

I believe, therefore, that the FCC has a 
special responsibility to first enforce the re- 
sponsibilities that a broadcaster assumes 
when he applies and obtains his license to 
operate and secondly, certainly the FCC can 
and should point out that he may make 
the same kind of arrangements as are made 
for independent newspapers for the use of 
topflight and expensive talent at minimum 
cost, 
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The question, therefore, arlses whether 
the Commission believes that it has avail- 
able today sufficient legislative authority to 
act and (a), if so, whether it is fulfilling 
this obligation and (b), if not, what en- 
abling legislation it feels necessary to prop- 
erly fulfill its basic concept. 

I would much appreciate your advising 


me. 
With all good wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Unfair Trade Practice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a copy of a letter I have addressed 
to the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission protesting a grossly unfair 
trade practice which I believe is harmful 
not only to the consumer but especially to 
American cotton producers and the tex- 
tile industry as a whole: 

June 11, 1958. 


Hon. Jonn W. GWYNNE, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. GWYNNE: I would like by this 
letter to call your special attention to a 
deceptive trade practice, which if not re- 
strained immediately will mislead consumers 
and work a serious injustice on the American 
cotton industry. 

The American Viscose Corp., our Nation’s 
largest manufacturer of rayon, has contrived 
a merchandising campaign to sell an in- 
ferior and less costly product under a mis- 
leading spelling of the word cotton. 

This corporation is now promoting yarns 
and fabrics containing blends of its rayon 
with cotton under the name Cotron.“ Not 
only is the name practically identical to the 
word cotton in spelling and pronounciation, 
but the appearance of rayon blended cottons 
is virtually indistinguishable from 100 per- 
cent cotton yarns and fabrics. 

There is obvious advantage for rayon pro- 
ducers to trade on the good reputation of 
cotton. Large amounts of this synthetic can 
be blended with cotton without noticeably 
changing the appearance of the finished 
product. Since rayon is 6 to 10 cents a pound 
less costly than cotton, these blends can be 
produced cheaper than all-cotton fabrics. 

It is a known fact that rayon is inferior to 
cotton in many respects, particularly in 
wear and comfort characteristics. For this 
reason, rayon has never had cotton’s high 
consumer acceptance. 

Use of the term “Cotron” as a play on 
spelling and pronunciation of the estab- 
lished word cotton will not only delude the 
consumer into buying a product inferior to 
his expectations, but it will also do harm to 
the reputation of cotton which has been so 
carefully preserved by that industry. 

Once a purchaser has bought a “Cotron” 
garment under the assumption that it is 
cotton, he will probably remove the tags 
and continue to believe that it is 100 percent 
cotton. When the item fails to live up to 
cotton’s traditional standards of comfort and 
service, he will blame cotton for the failings 
of rayon. 

Millions of dollars for research are spent 
each year by cotton producers and manufac- 
turers, and by the United States Department 
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of Agriculture, to maintain and improve the 
quality of this natural fiber. It is a gross 
injustice that the rayon industry, cotton's 
strongest competitor, should infringe on cot- 
ton’s honestly earned markets through clever 
coinage of a trade name. 

Such tactics by the rayon interests are not 
new to me. Early this year they lobbied 
strongly and effectively against an emergency 
increase in cotton acreage for 1958 desper- 
ately needed by the cotton industry. 

Then seizing upon cotton’s plight, Avisco 
sent letters to cotton mills suggesting the 
substitution of rayon when quality cotton 
became scarce resulting in a wider price gap 
between the two fibers. 

More appropos to the situation at hand, 
the rayon interests have consistantly op- 
posed the textile fabrics labeling bill which 
I sponsored in the House and which is now 
on the floor of the Senate. They fully real- 
ize that a label indicating that rayon is 
contained in a textile does not enhance its 
salability. Evidently the intent of this in- 
dustry is to further its product by tying it to 
other well accepted fibers and fabrics in a 
way which will be undetected by the con- 
suming public. Such debasement and de- 
ception should not be allowed to continue 
under the guise of free American marketing. 

Your Commission has frequently in the 
past put an end to unfair marketing prac- 
tices based on fraudulently coined trade 
names. Therefore, I strongly urge you to 
take immediate and appropriate action to en- 
join the American Viscose Corp. from the use 
of the name “Cotron,” which is in essence 
a perversion of the accepted common noun, 
cotton. 

Cordially, 
Frank E. SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Va., National Rowing Champion for 
Second Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second consecutive year, and for the fifth 
time out of 10 times competing, the row- 
ing crew at Washington-Lee High School 
in Arlington has won the national 
championship. 

Under the leadership of Coach Charles 
Butt, rowing competition has become a 
sport of major interest at Washington- 
Lee High School. Over 150 students ap- 
plied to try out for the teams this year. 
This enthusiasm and the very active sup- 
port of civic groups has brought about a 
steady string of victories. 

There has never been an American 
high school team in the Henley Regatta, 
which has been held annually in Eng- 
land since 1839 and is scheduled for July 
2 through July 4 this year. This is in 
effect the international championship. 
Teams from all over the world come to 
compete for this trophy. 

All of Arlington, led by the Arlington 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Washington-Lee Boosters Club, seems 
to have united in the belief that 
the Washington-Lee crew is the best in 
the world and should be the first team 
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to represent and win for the United 
States at Henley. They believe it should 
be a matter of pride, not only for north- 
ern Virginia and for the entire Wash- 
ington metropolitan area but also for 
Americans everywhere. 

To help make the team’s dream come 
true, the Arlington Jaycees, through 
Chapter President Charles Venuto and 
Project Chairman Robert Rutledge, an- 
nounced the adoption of a unique proj- 
ect to raise funds to send the team to 
England. 

There will be 12 making the trip to 
England—the crew of 8, the coxswain, 
2 substitutes, and the coach. The ap- 
proximate cost of the trip is $7,000. 
Therefore, $1 will buy 1 mile for the 
crew, figuring in the neighborhood of 
7,000 miles round trip. So the name 
“Buck-a-Mile” has been adopted for 
their slogan. 

The Arlington County Board is desig- 
nating a Buck-a-Mile Day to honor the 
crew and special events such as a parade 
and street dances are being planned. 

The target date for the drive will 
probably be June 15 and there is no 
doubt that their goal will be met by 
that time. ¢ 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I submit for the Recorp 
this account of a wonderful spirit in a 
wonderful endeavor, an endeavor shared 
so enthusiastically by students, teach- 
ers, businessmen, and school backers 
that I know their dream will become a 
reality. 


Results of Questionnaire From First 
Congressional District of Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
results of the questionnaire that I re- 
cently completed in the First Congres- 
sional District of Arizona. Of the num- 
ber of questionnaires mailed, 13.4 per- 
cent were returned. I feel that this is a 
representative cross section of the First 
District of Arizona: 

1. (a) Do you favor a summit meeting 
between leaders of the Free World and Rus- 
sia? Yes, 62 percent; no, 38 percent. 

x (b) If you favor such a meeting should it 
e: 


(1) After preliminary talks have estab- 
lished the subjects to be discussed. Yes, 85 
percent. 

(2) Without preparation with the leaders 
talking “off the cuf.” Yes, 15 percent. 

2. Should we stop nuclear tests: 

(a) When we no longer need them to de- 
velop new weapons? Yes, 43 percent. 

(b) Immediately, without waiting for the 
Russians to stop? Yes, 5 percent. 

(c) When the Russians will agree on a 
system of inspection to insure cessation of 
testing? Yes, 52 percent. 

3. Secretary Benson favors a flexible sys- 
tem of farm price supports which vary in 
percentage of parity with the amount of the 
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crop we have in stock, Others favor support 
of basic crops at a fixed percentage of parity 
regardless of the amount we have on hand. 
Do you favor: 

(a) The Benson flexible support? Yes, 
50 percent. 

(b) The high rigid support? Yes, 3 per- 
cent. 

(c) The cessation of all price supports for 
farm products? Yes, 46 percent. 

4. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
allows the President to raise or lower tariff 
rates by treaty with other nations. Do you 
favor its extension? Yes, 81 percent; no, 
19 percent. 

5. Should we continue economic aid and 
technical cooperation (point 4) to unde- 
veloped foreign countries? Yes, 79 percent; 
no, 21 percent. 

6. The Federal Government has been asked 
to aid the schools. Please check any of the 
following proposals you favor: 

(a) Aid to the States for the construction 
of schools, 36 percent. 

(b) A Federal scholarship program for 
students in science only, 13 percent. 

(c) A Federal scholarship program for stu- 
dents in all flelds, 26 percent. 

(d) Federal ald to existing colleges and 
universities to buy equipment and build fa- 
cilities for teaching of science, 28 percent. 

(e) No Federal aid to schools other than 
that already given, 48 percent. 

7. Although business is still good, there has 
been a dip in the level of business activity. 
The following courses of action on the part 
of the Government have been suggested. 
Check the ones you agree with. 

(a) Expansion of public works, 30 percent. 

(b) A tax cut aimed at increasing busi- 
ness incentive, 36 percent. 

(e) A cut of individual income taxes, to 
produce more buying power, 44 percent. 

(d) No additional action by the Govern- 
ment, 27 percent. 

8. If the Government increases spending to 
stimulate business, it should finance the 
spending by: 

(a) Borrowing to meet the deficit, 13 per- 
cent. 

(b) Increase of taxes, 23 percent. 

(c) Decrease tax rates in the hope that 
expanded business will produce more dollars, 
62 percent. 

9. Should military assistance to friendly 
foreign nations be continued? Yes, 74 per- 
cent; no, 26 percent. 

10. Do you feel there is a need for addi- 
tional Federal legislation in any of the fol- 
lowing areas? Check any of the following: 

(a) Regulate union welfare funds, 79 per- 
cent, 

(b) Tighten secondary boycott restric- 
tions, 58 percent. 

(c) Make union activities subject to anti- 
trust laws, 81 percent. 

(d) Outlaw compulsory unionism, 79 per- 
cent. 

(e) Repeal union-busting provision of 
Taft-Hartley, 13 percent. 


Emergency Unemployment Compensation 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
there is a way out for Pennsylvania and 
other States that have no legislative 
authorization for the payment of jobless 
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pay benefits under the emasculated Mills 
bill passed by the House and Senate. 

To date, only 7 States, Alaska, and the 
District of Columbia have taken a posi- 
tion that they can accept the additional 
50-percent benefit period increase under 
their laws. 

Of these, 5 are on safe ground because 
of legislative authority for their action; 
4 are taking a calculated risk. 

I would like to point out that if a 
governor decides that his State can enter 
into a contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment for the funds to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act then the unemployed in that 
State will be paid the benefits. The rub 
comes in because so many State admin- 
istrations feel that they lack the legis- 
lative or constitutional right to make 
such a contract. 

I would also point out that if the 
administration arbitrarily takes a posi- 
tion that it is legal, then later the legis- 
lature or the courts hold it to be illegal, 
the State loses nothing because the un- 
employed will have received the money 
and the Federal Government will have to 
pay the bill. 

As proof let me read this quote from 

the case history: 
It a court were to find that a State official 
had entered into an agreement without due 
authorization, the effect of the finding 
would be to void the agreement. The agree- 
ment would not be simply canceled or abro- 
gated as of the date of the ruling; the 
agreement, having been made outside of the 
powers conferred on the State official by the 
legislature would be null and void. As a 
matter of law, no agreement ever existed. 

In the light of the above reasoning, it 
appears that we have a rather conclusive 
answer to the query: “Who would be left 
holding the sack?” The answer is the Fed- 
eral Government. It could not proceed to 
collect. the increased tax to cover disburse- 
ments in a State which had, as a matter of 
law, never entered into an agreement and 
given its consent to the imposition of an 
increased Federal tax on its employers. 
Case law is quite overwhelmingly in support 
of this conclusion. Annotated cases will be 
found in support of the following proposi- 
tion, set out in 24 American Jurisprudence, 
page 826, Governor, paragraph 5. 

“Since a governor is a mere executive offi- 
cer, his general authority is narrowly lim- 
ited by the constitution of the State. He 
has no undefined or disputable prerogatives 
and cannot affect the public money except 
as he is authorized under the constitution 
or by a particular law. He may not repre- 
sent the sovereignty of the State as to bind 
it in any manner to its prejudice, unless 
specially authorized to do so. Therefore, all 
who contract with a governor do so at their 
own peril and are bound to see, or take the 
consequence of their own indiscretion, that 
the governor has strict authority for any 
contract he makes. Hence, a contract en- 
tered into with a third person by the gov- 
ernor upon his assumption of authority, 
which contract is within the province of the 
legislative department only, will not bind 
moy State; the governor's act is purely ultra 
vires.” 

Of course, it will be noted that the above 
quote describes the governor as “a mere 
executive officer,” one who has an invest- 
ment of power only through well-defined 
and undisputable constitutional provisions 
and legislative enactments. The proposition 
as stated applies equally to all “mere execu- 
tive officers,” including State employment 
security administrative officials, 
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In the case of Pennsylvania the legis- 
lature will probably be called upon in 
January to either set aside or validate 
the Pennsylvania agreement. We be- 
lieve the Governor and the Attorney 
General acted in good conscience and 
with a conviction that the Congress was 
equally sincere in passing this legisla- 
tion to help the unemployed, help the 
States, and, in the main, help the econ- 
omy of the country. 

Certainly, no one would think that all 
the while Congress was working and 
promising relief for those critically af- 
fected by this legislation, that a law 
would be finally passed that meant 
nothing but a hollow promise to about 
40 of our 48 States. 

The unemployed in every State are 
equally entitled to benefits. Under 
some of our State laws and constitu- 
tions is might be years before payments 
can be made. 

Iam not suggesting that administra- 
tions in the various States sign up and 
worry later; I am only calling their at- 
tention to the facts in the situation. 
The rest is up to the States. Some 
States will benefit; others will not. It 
is up to the States, 


A National Cultural Center in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
Daily Digest of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of Tuesday, June 10, there is an item 
reporting on the various actions taken 
by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. 

The very first reference is to a report 
on S. 1985, to authorize the preparation 
of plans and specifications to construct a 
National Air Museum building. In the 
final part of the Digest item is reference 
to a report, with amendment, on S. 3335, 
relating to the construction for the 
Smithsonian Institution of a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts, 

Mr. President, people who are not fa- 
miliar with the long history of both of 
these bills may not realize the enormous 
efforts which went into the committee’s 
consideration of them. 

The net effect, now, however, is that 
Washington will have a new museum on 
the Mall to house the Nation’s collection 
of historic airplanes. And it will have at 
Foggy Bottom a great national audi- 
torium and civic center to symbolize the 
interest of 175 million Americans today, 
and the tens of millions more who will 
follow after us, in the performing arts. 

LOCATION OF CULTURAL CENTER 

The latter center will be located in a 
choice area bounded by the proposed In- 
ner Loop Freeway on the east, approaches 
to the proposed Roosevelt Memorial 
Bridge on the south, Rock Creek Park- 
way on the west, and New Hampshire 
Avenue and F Street on the north. 
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Under the bill, a 30-member Board of 
Trustees will be set up to build and oper- 
ate the center. Construction funds will 
be raised by the trustees through con- 
tributions. Members of the Board would 
be 15 general trustees, appointed by the 
President of the United States, and 15 
governmental officials. 

I cannot too highly commend the 
Members of the Senate and House who 
have worked so long and so well to help 
bring about this legislation. The com- 
promise effected between the contenders 
for the Mall site is an example of how, in 
the difficult legislative process, men of 
good will and differing viewpoint can ar- 
rive at a harmonious conclusion which 
can prove satisfactory to virtually all. 

While it is difficult to single out a few 
of the many leaders in this effort, I be- 
lieve that it would be the consensus of 
my colleagues that the names which I 
will mention should be cited. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


I refer in particular to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Fouisricnt], who has, time and time 
again, brought to the attention of this 
city and of this Nation the importance of 
an opera house in Washington; yes, the 
importance of a national concert hall 
which would be appropriate to the great 
attractions which visit the Capital of this 
Nation. 

My associate on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who is its second 
highest ranking majority member, has 
been keenly aware of what the presence 
of this great center could mean, not only 
to the American people, but in the eyes 
of the rest of the world. 

WE WANT MORE THAN A SHOWPIECE FOR THE 
WORLD 

But he has indicated, as has the sec- 
ond man whom I shall mention, the 
Honorable Frank THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey, that we Americans are interested 
in this center in its own right. 

We want an opera house because we 
enjoy opera. We want a concert hail 
because we enjoy hearing and seeing the 
best in the performing arts. 

We do not want these simply as show- 
pieces for others; simply to display to 
the rest of the world. We want them 
basically, because we ourselves do enjoy 
esthetic creations, and those who in- 
terpret and perform them. 

CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON'S AND OTHERS 
EFFORTS 

Congressman THompson has been tire- 
less in his efforts on the House side to- 
ward this and other cultural objectives 
and I believe that he, too, is to be warm- 
ly commended. 

And I could not fail to say a well-de- 
served tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Public Works Subcommittee, 
my associate from Michigan [Mr. Me- 
Namara], who helped to bring about this 
satisfactory compromise; to my asso- 
ciate from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
worked so hard on previous auditorium 
legislation when it was in the District 
Committee, and my colleague from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who sponsored 
“se fice a version of this proposed legis- 
ation, 
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It is my own pleasure to have been as- 
sociated with this project virtually from 
its inception, as a sponsor or supporter, 
or both. 

On many occasions I have commented 
to the Senate on its importance. Thus, 
my views may be found in the 1957 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 3, 
page 3805, and part 4, page 4339. 

I send to the desk now a supplemen- 
tary statement which I have prepared 
on this subject, looking toward early 
favorable action by both the Senate and 
House on S. 3335. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

Writer 

The legislative compromise which has just 
been effected is, by no means, the last ob- 
stacle in the way of present legislation. 

On the contrary, there are still quite a 
few hurdles—principally the hurdle of sheer 
inertia. 

It is my hope that the Senate will be able 
to take up this bill very shortly and that 
early hearings will be scheduled in the 
House of Representatives. 

Let both parties join in this effort. Let 
no partisan or personal roadblock be raised. 

Moreover, let us not allow this bill to get 
caught in the usual closing log-jam of legis- 
lation. 


CITIZEN INTEREST SHOULD REMAIN ACTIVE 


I hope, therefore, that all of those many 
private individuals in the Greater Washing- 
ton area, like our good friends, Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, and others, 
who have worked so hard on this problem, 
will continue to be of assistance to the 
Congress in helping to complete final action. 

I hope that the Washington papers, the 
Post, the Star, and the News, will keep the 
issue to the foreground on both the news 
and editorial pages, as they have in the past. 

I hope that all the distinguished citizens 
who have served as members of the Audi- 
torium Commission will remain active. I 
refer, as well, to the members of the Federal 
City Council, to the very active cultural de- 
velopment committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade, and its able chairman, Mr. 
Ralph E. Becker, and to other leading indi- 
viduals and groups. 

THE NEED FOR URGENCY 


If we of the Congress fail to take action 
in this second session, we may lose the cul- 
tural center for 2 years; or, indeed, for lack 
of a good alternative site, we may lose it for 
good, 

That must not happen. 

Far too many American and foreign at- 
tractions have already been denied a suit- 
able home here. Let us not allow still 
more time needlessly to elapse. 

Even under the best conditions, it will be 
quite some time before funds are raised so 
that this cultural center is actually built. 
Let us, therefore, at least assume finalized 
action on the authorizing legislation this 
year. 

MOISEYEV AND FRENCH BALLETS WILL BE HERE 
NEXT WEEK 

This very next week, Washington will be 
host to the Moiseyev Folk Ballet, which has 
already excited enthusiastic reviews wher- 
ever it has visited. By any standards, the 
logical place where the ballet should be 
presented would precisely be in this Na- 
tional Cultural Center, if it had already 
been built. 

Next week’s performances are, of course, 
already sold out. The very active Hayes 
Concert Bureau has little alternative but to 
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present the ballet in the Loew's Capitol 
Theater which, while an impressive auditor- 
ium, is, by universal agreement, far from 
ideal for this and related purposes. 


BALLETS DE PARIS AND WASHINGTON BALLET AT 
AMPHITHEATER 

I should like to point out that Washing- 
ton will be host, simultaneously, both to 
the Moiseyev Ballet and to the Ballets de 
Paris next week. The latter great company 
will be presented at the Carter Barron Am- 
phitheater which is, fortunately, a most ad- 
vantageous asset to the cultural scene of 
Greater Washington. I am sure that Wash- 
ington will bid a warm welcome to Mr. Ro- 
land Petit, and to his wife, Jean-Maire, the 
company’s prima ballerina. 

The Ballets de Paris is the very first in a 
series of outstanding attractions which will 
be presented this year once again by Messrs. 
Irvin and Israel Feld, of Super Attractions, 
Inc. The Feld brothers are certainly to be 
congratulated for the very high type of pro- 
gram which they have brought to the Am- 
phitheater year after year. 

From June 30 to July 3 the Washington 
Ballet Company will appear at the Amphi- 
theater with famed Alicia Alonzo, Igor 
Yousekevitch, and Frederic Franklin star- 
ring. 

Thus we see that, despite the shortcom- 
ings of lack of an indoor home for cultural 
attractions, Washington is not lacking either 
in interest or in guest performers. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT’S COMMENT TO OPERA 
GUILD 


I should like to recall now some words of 
Senator FULBRIGHT, He had delivered them 
in New York before some 200 opera pro- 
ducers and managers, from 20 States, who 
had gathered for a luncheon prior to the 
celebration of National Opera Week, this 
year, March 23 to 29. 

At that time, Senator FULBRIGHT had urged 
action on the bill for a Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, so that “we will not hang our 
heads in shame whenever people tell us about 
the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow.” 

The National Cultural Center here in 
Washington will not be, however fine its 
features, the only new jewel, so to speak, 
in the American cultural firmament. 

The $75 million Lincoln Square Center for 
the Performing Arts, in New York, will be, 
perhaps, the brightest jewel of all in the 
American cultural firmament. 

THE INSPIRING LINCOLN SQUARE CENTER 

On May 25, there appeared an article in 
the New York Times which should certainly 
serve as an inspiration and a challenge to 
all of us here in the Nation’s Capital, and, 
yes, indeed, to every American who takes 
justifiable pride in our cultural heritage. 

The article included a dramatic picture 
of a model of the new Metropolitan Opera 
House to be built at the Lincoln Square 
Center. This striking glass and masonry 
building will replace the old outdated struc- 
ture at 39th and Broadway which had so 
long served the opera-loving audiences of 
New York and the world. 

However, as magnificent as this new edifice 
will be, having a glass front of five adjoining 
arches more than eight stories tall and a 14- 
story stage loft, it is only a part of the tre- 
mendous Art Center. 

The overall project, as envisioned by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, III, and other great 
leaders, will include a concert hall for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, a theater of the 
dance, a repertory theater, the Juilliard 
School of Music, a museum and libray, a dor- 
mitory for the music school, some shops 
fronting Broadway, and a large public 
restaurant. 

It is indeed gra to see such a won- 
derful demonstration of the interest of Amer- 
ica in promoting and contributing to cul- 
tural presentation and education. 
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My colleagues will recall my statement of a 
few weeks ago, on March 14, in which I com- 
mended, in particular, the great corporations 
of this land which are helping to finance 
modernized facilities and more widespread 
performances of the performing arts; and 
this despite the recession from which we are 
presently recovering. 


STRENGTHENING UNITED STATES COMPETITION 
WITH RUSSIA 


I reiterate: for too long we Americans have 
suffered the accusations of being the only 
major country in the world which still does 
not have an opera house in its Capital. For 
too long, we have not possessed an adequate 
concert hall for presentation of the major 
symphonic organizations of the world. And, 
indeed, when visiting ballet troups, like the 
Moiseyev, come to the Capital of the World 
they must be presented, as I have indicated, 
in a privately owned motion-picture theater. 

It seems small wonder that the Russians 
pose with a smile of superiority as they listen 
to our protestations that our civilization pro- 
duces the best efforts in the promotion of the 
arts. The U. S. S. R., with its system of state 
ownership of everything, has long supported 
the arts through government-owned schools 
and concert halls and through official fran- 
chises and subsidies to artists and musicians. 
Right now, Russia is spending vast sums in 
an effort to mislead the peoples of the world 
into believing that Russian civilization pro- 
duces the finest artists. 

Indeed, it took an international piano 
competition in Moscow to recognize the 
genius and talents of a young American, 
Van Cliburn, who had been sent to Moscow 
through the valiant efforts of a small group 
of private contributors. 

We, with our own private enterprise sys- 
tem, do not intend slavishly to imitate the 
Russians. We have our own unique ap- 
proach to private action, endowment, and 
support. 

CONCLUSION 

Let us hope that we will now see success 
climax the faithful efforts of my colleagues, 
Senator FULBRIGHT and Congressman THOMP- 
SON. 

Thus, I hope that both the New York and 
Washington projects will move full-speed 
ahead. 

In the words, then, of S. 3335, as intro- 
duced, let us trust that all efforts will be 
devoted to “strengthen the ties which unite 
the United States with other nations and to 
assist in the further growth and develop- 
ment of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful 
relations between the United States and the 
other nations of the world by demonstrating 
the cultural interests and achievements of 
the people of the United States.” 

Let us construct our “defenses of peace in 
the minds of men” by providing a “suitable 
building for the presentation of music, 
Opera, drama, dance, and poetry which is 
deserving of recognition as a part of the 
great heritage of our civilization.” 

In short, let us throw all possible support 
toward the goal of being a true leader among 
nations; culturally and spiritually, as well 
as economically and defense-wise. 


Commencement Exercises at Anna Maria 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I would like to include a news ac- 
count from the esteemed Worcester 
Daily Telegram of June 9, 1958, about 
the highly impressive commencement 
exercises at Anna Maria College, in Pax- 
ton, Mass., an outstanding school of 
higher learning for young ladies con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Ann. 

It was a high honor and distinct priv- 
ilege for me to address this year’s grad- 
uating class of young women in Foun- 
dress Hall on the beautiful Anna Maria 
campus. Following is the graduation 
program heki at the school on Sunday, 
June 8: 

ORDER OF EXERCISES 

Processional. 

National Anthem. 

Invocation: Rev. Louis Dion, A. A., chap- 
lain. 

Greetings: Sister Irene Marie, S. S. A., 
president. 

Presentation of candidates for degrees: 
Sister M. Rose Bernadette, S. S. A., dean of 
studies. 

Conferring of degrees: His excellency the 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, D. D., Bishop 
of Worcester. 

Chorus, The Years at the Spring (Brown- 
ing): Cain, 

Commencement address: the Honorable 
Pur J. Piven, Representative in Con- 
gress, Clinton, Mass. 

Address and benediction: His Excellency 
the Most Reverend John J. Wright, D. D., 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Alma Mater (L. Cristina, class 1960), Sr. 
M. M. of the S. 

Recessional. 

Reception for the graduates and their 
parents in the lounge. 


Under unanimous consent, I ask to 
have printed in the Record the text of 
my address to the Anna Maria graduat- 
ing class and introductory remarks made 
by Sister Irene Marie, president of the 
college. The material follows: 


Your excellency, Very Rev. Msgr. Bushey, 
reverend fathers, Congressman PHILBIN, 
dear sisters, parents of the graduates, 
alumnae, friends of the college, it is an 
honor and a great comfort to welcome our 
most reverend bishop in our midst this 
afternoon. We are always grateful for his 
presence and his willingness to give of his 
time and energy to encourage our endeavors 
and to add prestige to our activities. But 
today, our gratitude is addressed particu- 
larly to Almighty God whose watchful provi- 
dence spared your excellency in an accident 
that could have been fatal. It was with 
prayerful anxiety that we followed the news 
reports and with relief that we heard of 
your public appearance at the stadium last 
Sunday. With the full realization of the 
extra fatigue which you have imposed upon 
yourself, we thank you for your presence in 
your cathedral this morning. For the en- 
tire personnel of Anna Maria College, this 
act of public worship is the highlight of the 
year, the occasion to rededicate ourselves to 
the high ideals of a Catholic liberal arts col- 
lege and the seal of episcopal approval on 
the service we have pledged to the church 
and, in particular, to the diocese of Wor- 
cester. We pray that God's grace will sus- 
tain you and grant you as speedy a recovery 
as your zeal desires, 

We are privileged to have as our com- 
mencement speaker the Honorable PRI J. 
Putin, Representative in Congress. Mr. 
Puisin’s public service to his district and 
to his country is too well known to require 
elaboration. His unflinching sense of duty, 
his high standards of moral and religious 
values, and his untiring interest in the wel- 
fare of his constituents, have been an in- 
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spiration and an example. Congressman 
Puisin’s association with Anna Maria Col- 
lege goes back to its origin on the campus 
of St. Ann’s Academy, where problems of a 
legal or political nature were often brought 
to his attention and solved by his sound 
advice. When this property was purchased 
for the transfer of the college, we were 
happy to remain within the bounds of the 
Third Massachusetts District. 

We extend a heartfelt welcome to you, 
the parents of our graduates. This day is 
the realization of one of your fondest hopes. 
To give your daughters the education you 
had planned for them, you have made many 
sacrifices and deprived the family budget of 
the financial help they might have con- 
tributed. Many will not even repay you 
materially, since several wedding dates are 
already announced. Indeed, the indebted- 
ness of your daughters is such that a few 
thousand dollars could not possibly consti- 
tute a balanced account. You will consider 
yourselves well repaid if your daughters 
prove to be, in the years ahead, truly de- 
voted to whatever lifework God has in store 
for them, ready to give of themselves un- 
stintingly and to be living exemplars of 
Catholic womanhood, enlightened and in- 
spired by a thorough understanding of the 
dignity to which we are raised by sanctify- 
ing grace and constantly unlifted by a thirst 
for things intellectual rather than weighed 
down by immersion in material comfort. 

We thank you for the happiness we have 
had in our daily contacts with your daugh- 
ters. We have appreciated their fine spirit 
of cooperation and hope that they will al- 
ways be a credit to you for all you have done 
for them. 

To all the friends of the college, the mem- 
bers of the Anna Maria College Guild, Les 
Amis d’Anna Maria, Le Cercle Jeanne Mance, 
the Tuesday Luncheon Club, the alumnae of 
the college, we tender grateful thanks. Your 
interest has enabled the college to grow. It 
will foster development and attract to our 
campus students of moral excellence and 
intellectual promise. 

The academic year 1957-58 saw the enroll- 
ment of our college pass the 200 mark. The 
need of new dormitory space has finally re- 
sulted in an application for a Federal loan, 
which is still in the preliminary stages of 
processing. We do hope and pray that the 
building may be completed by September 
1959. 

We are particularly happy to point out 
that this year was marked by a special series 
of lectures given by Miss Régine Pernoud 
and by the conferring of an honorary de- 
gree on this distinguished scholar and 
writer. Her knowledge, love, and admiration 
of Joan of Arc found an echo in the hearts 
of many in Worcester, 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PH J, PrHILBIN 
AT COMMENCEMENT Exercises, ANNA Maria 
CoLLEGE, Paxton, Mass., JUNE 8, 1958 
Thank you very much, Sister Irene Marie. 
Right Reverend Bishop, Monsignor Bushey, 

and other Dion Reverend Fathers, devoted 
Sisters of St. Ann, distinguished guests, and 
members of the faculty, members of the 
graduating class, parents, and friends, I am 
greatly honored to be with you today. I 
come not only as Congressman of this great 
district, but as a great admirer and warm 
friend of the devoted Sisters of St. Ann who 
conduct this outstanding institution of 
higher learning and many other widespread 
educational and humane activities of our 
great church, so commendable and so 
praiseworthy. 

We are all honored today by the presence 
of our very distinguished and beloved bishop, 
one of the truly great spiritual leaders of 
our time. That he should favor and bless 
you today by attendance at your gradua- 
tion and personally present your diplomas 
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is a special honor and blessing that will al- 
ways remain with you. 

This is indeed a day of fulfillment for you, 
a day mingled with feelings of joy of 
achievement and the sorrow of parting. Let 
me heartily congratulate each and every one 
of you on the completion of your course. 
It is an accomplishment of which you, your 
parents, and your friends can be justly 
proud, because it represents capacity, hard 
work, and perseverance, But in another re- 
spect it is just a beginning. Boundless op- 
portunities await each and every one of 
you—await the impact of your aspirations, 
energy, ability, and faith. 

Your training here has been thorough, 
systematic, and broad. You haye had the 
benefit of excellent, talented instruction. 
Infinitely more than that, because it is all- 
embracing and fundamental, you have been 
carefully trained in the eternal doctrines of 
our living faith. You are the beneficiaries 
of a noble tradition, blessed by Providence 
with the happy privilege of being raised and 
educated in this great free country of ours 
in a select institution of learning, distin- 

ed by true patriotism fused with spir- 
itual belief, in the midst of an age-old cul- 
ture and refinement that admirably fit you 
for constructively balanced living. 

You have been fortunate to spend these 
important, formative years of your lives in 
this lofty spiritual atmosphere where indi- 
viduals are judged for what they are, what 
they achieve, what they strive for, and what 
they live by, and not alone for their suc- 
cess, for the circumstances of their birth, 
their race, their station, or their national 
origin. 

The deep spirituality that invariably 
abides here, the practical vision, love of 
freedom, willingness to sacrifice for advance- 
ment under personal liberty, trust in the 
Almighty, and the guidance of these dedi- 
cated, devoted women—all comprise the 
stimulating, inspiring atmosphere of the 
school of which you may be so proud to be 
graduates today. 

As years go by, you will come increas- 
ingly to appreciate the broad, spiritual pat- 
terns which have formed the secure foun- 
dations for your higher education. 

I am sure that this afternoon, as you meet 
Officially with your teachers for the last 
time, your hearts are filled with sincere 
gratitude for all they have done for you, 
the many unexcelled advantages and bene- 
fits which you have enjoyed under their en- 
lightened leadership and their constant con- 
cern for your welfare. 

There is another group today to whom 
you owe an indefinable debt for your pres- 
ent success, and that is your parents. I 
feel sure that you are even more anxious 
than I am to emphasize in your hearts and 
minds the significant value of the love, de- 
votion, loyalty, and in all so many instances, 
the sacrific, which your loving parents have 
displayed in furthering your interests with- 
out which this happy result we all rejoice 
in might be much more difficult, if not 
impossible. 

I think you know that your parents ask no 
praise. They are patient and long sufer- 
ing, let me assure you as one who knows. 
But I think that I can speak for all the par- 
ents when I say that what they have done 
for you they have done out of complete self- 
lessness born of deep, lasting affection. 
They seek no reward or commendation of any 
sort, save that which to them is worth more 
than almost anything else—continued good- 
ness of character, devoutness, renewed de- 
votion to duty and future contributions in 
the form of good living, good works and con- 
structive activity by all our graduates for and 
in behalf of their families, their communities, 
their Nation and their Creator. 

In brief, parents ask nothing more of you 
than that you adhere to the ideals which you 
have been taught in this great school, in your 
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churches and in your homes, that you con- 
tinue comprehendingly and wholeheartedly 
to do the best you can in whatever work or 
duties you undertake; that you recognize 
your responsibility to yourselves, to your 
family, to the people as a whole and to the 
country, that you work, live and strive as 
good, industrious, God-fearing, self-respect- 
ing Americans contributing in every way you 
can to the building of a better America and 
a peaceful world. 

Many of you will go out into the realistic 
everyday world of work; some to higher in- 
stitutions of learning to train in wider fields 
of endeavor. But all of you will have to 
face the same essential problem—How can 
you fufill your highest destiny—How can you 
meet the duties and obligations that you have 
as educated women living in this fast- 
moving, rapidly changing space age with its 
quantum mechanics, nuclear physics, space 
exploration, and astronautics. 

As a class and as individuals you have 
made an enviable record here; by training 
and character you are exceptionally well 
equipped to cope with the complex, confused 
world you enter. 

You can go on to service to your own aims 
and service also to the Nation and humanity, 
to the tasks which face every one of us today 
more than ever before of protecting, enrich- 
ing and perfecting the great institutions of 
our country, against those who assail our 
religious. beliefs, our political institutions 
and our way of life. 

In the last analysis, to be sure, most of you 
will undoubtedly take your places in the 
homes of America in nurturing and guiding 
the family. And I think that there are few 
more blessed callings. From a national 
standpoint, there are few, if any, more essen- 
tial callings than motherhood because it is 
in the homes of the Nation that the great 
struggle for survival, the battle to preserve 
the country can be won or lost. So long as 
faith, piety, devotion and sound principles 
are followed in the home, the youth of the 
country will grow up with that spiritual zeal, 
strength of character and wholesome outlook 
that will keep the country strong, not only 
spiritually, but militarily and economically 
and socially as well. 

In a real sense, therefore, your place in the 
home in this space age, and your adherence 
to the truths you have been taught here will 
prove a mighty contribution in the great 
struggle now going on for mastery over the 
minds and bodies of men and women, 

The external threats we face are great— 
and I would not minimize them—but the real 
dangers I sometimes think are here at home, 
If we are to survive in this conflict, we must 
individually and collectively make up our 
minds at all costs to preserve the spiritual 
values and the moral and ethical truths that 
underlie our entire system, In the past, our 
success as a nation has been based upon these 
truths. In the future, they must be guarded 
and protected if we are to have the moral 
fiber, physical strength, intellectual power 
and spiritual weapons to defend ourselves 
against those who, by stealthy infiltration 
and threats of aggression, are working 50 
cleverly to undermine and enslave us. 

We hear a lot these days about the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet in science and mathe- 
matics and the languages—and we should not 
ignore these claims even though some of them 
may be exaggerated. But they point up one 
thing, that this Nation must get down to the 
very serious business of training and educat- 
ing its youth and conditioning our people to 
meet the current challenge. This cannot be 
done by easy stages, nor by casual, half- 
hearted means. Science is vital but it is not 
everything. Materlal values are not every- 
thing, as some would have us believe. We 
cannot and must not turn our backs on the 
humanities, the liberal arts, the social sci- 
ences, and the spiritual sources from which 
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our essential leadership is developed. We 
must find that balance, that equilibrium in 
all things which makes for the good life and 
which best nurtures those characteristics in 
the individual and the Nation that will 
strengthen us to meet every challenge of the 
future. We must organize not only our 
armed services and our economic power but 
we must also train and mobilize our intel- 
lectual resources and buttress and fortify our 
spiritual strength. 

If we develop our great potential in these 
fields and strive earnestly to make peace, this 
Nation and the world could go forward to 
probably the greatest period of human 
progress. 

There are some signs and guideposts we can 
follow. In a world where infamous men are 
preaching poisonous class hatred and in- 
tolerance and striving by force and trickery 
for the destruction of individual liberty and 
the enslavement of mankind, it is imperative 
for us regardless of the sacrifices to stand 
unfalteringly for freedom. 

Let us remember that there is no substi- 
tute for hard work in the life of an individual 
oranation. The able-bodied individual who 
strives to avoid or evade his responsibilities 
and expects the Government at some level to 
solve his personal problems is foredoomed to 
failure. 

And the Nation which turns its back on 
the dignity and worth of the individual and 
listens to the siren song of collectivism and 
socialism will soon suffer the same fate as 
other nations throughout history which have 
departed from the basic free way of life 
ordained to us by the Almighty and have gone 
down the pathway to decay and ruin. 

This Nation is not a static organism. To 
stand still is to retrogress. We must work for 
a dynamic, forward-moving democracy, but 
we cannot ignore the solid values of the past. 
We must not be led astray by current des- 
potic doctrines as old as Methuselah or the 
Corn Laws of Rome that there is any easy 
road to personal success, governmental sta- 
bility, or national prosperity. A nation, like 
an individual, must zealously protect its free- 
dom or it will crumble through soft living, 
inertia, moral decay, and spiritual degen- 
eration, like so many other nations of the 
past, into the dust of oblivion. 

It is for all of us to realize the serious 
problems that we must face and resolve to 
do our best to face them with courage, reso- 
lution, and that indomitable purpose which 
stems from our supreme faith in our God and 
our country. We can, if we will, demon- 
strate to the world that fellowsnip of the 
human spirit and independence of the mind, 
coupled with economic prosperity and in- 
vulnerable national strength can coexist un- 
der free institutions when they are disci- 
plined by the voluntary restraints of firm 
spiritual faith so essential to the order and 
progress of any enduring civilization. 

I have great confidence in your group 
and in your generation. I believe in you, 
in your ideals and high purpose. I believe 
in your loyalty to the great causes to which 
you are committed—in your courage and 
your intention to hold your faith and loyalty 
high as a great, unflickering light for all 
those who strive to guard and protect the 
precious values of our Christian and demo- 
cratic way. 

I know that it always tugs at the heart 
to leave dear friends. But time will not 
walt. Like those who have gone before you, 
you must move forward—always forward to 
the greater responsibilities, broader oppor- 
tunities, and achievements of the future. 

r e 
again, I know, together in these fine warm 
friendships you have formed here, together 
in the spirit of the noble sisters to whom 
you owe so much, the ideals which they 
taught you, together in the company of all 
those who strive to keep our faith in our 
country and all she stands for and the 
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eternal faith in Him who can and will guide 
us through the darkness, if we but give Him 
the chance. 

Let me wish you all the very best of 
health, success, prosperity, and happiness 
in the future. 

May the good Lord continue to shower 
his richest and choicest blessings upon all of 
ou. 

z And thank you, dear Sister Irene Marie, 
and all the sisters, for the high and happy 
privilege of being with you today. 


The material from the Worcester Tele- 
gram follows: 


ANNA MARIA CLASS HEARS CONGRESSMAN 
PHILBIN 
(By Betty Lilyestrom) 

United States Representative PHILIP J. 
Puitsin, of Clinton, yesterday urged the 
graduating class of Anna Maria College to 
“work and thrive as good, industrious, God- 
fearing Americans and contribute what you 
can to make this a better world.” 

Representative PHILBIN was principal 
speaker at 1958 commencement exercises at 
the college in Paxton. 

Bishop Wright also addressed the gradu- 
ates and awarded bachelors degrees to 29 
young women, including 3 nuns. 

Sister Irene Marie, S. S. A., president of 
the college, greeted guests. Sister M. Rose 
Bernadette, S. S. A., dean of studies, pre- 
sented candidates for degrees. 

Members of the class attended a bacca- 
laureate mass yesterday morning at 11 in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Very Reverend 
Msgr. John J. O’Brien, diocesan superintend- 
ent of schools, gave the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. 

SPECIAL HONORS 


Six students were recipients of special 
honors at the commencement exercises. 
Miss Constance Galkowski, president of the 
senior class, and Miss Rosemary A. Lee, presi- 
dent of student government, shared the 
‘Archibald R. LeMieux award of $100 given 
annually for outstanding leadership and 
service, 
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The Misses Mary Joanne Melican of Lou- 
donville, N. Y. and Alice Teresa O'Malley of 
Clinton received certificates of membership 
in Delta Epsilon Sigma, national scholastic 
honor society for students of Catholic col- 
leges and universities, 

The Misses O'Malley, Jeanne E. Heon, and 
Pauline B. Raboin of Fithchburg were named 
to membership in Kappa Gamma Pi, national 
honor society for Catholic women’s colleges. 

The Misses Heon and Rabboin, and Sister 
Mary Ancilla, S. S. A., received their degrees 
magna cum laude. The Misses Melican and 
O'Malley were graduated cum laude. 

In his commencement address, Congress- 
‘man PHILBIN paid tribute to the “thorough, 
systematic, and broad training you have been 
given by these dedicated sisters of St. Anne.” 

“You have been fortunate to spend your 
formative years in this lofty spiritual at- 
mosphere, where people are judged by what 
they are—not by their race, their creed, or 
their national background,” he said. 

He charged them to hold to these lofty 
ideals as they go forth into the world to 
fulfill your highest destiny. 


HOMES OF AMERICA 


“You can go on to service to your own 
ends or service to humanity,” he said. “In 
the last analysis, to be sure, most of you will 
take your places in the homes of America, 
guiding and directing the future generation. 

“And certainly this, too, is an important 
work. For it isin the homes of America that 
the great struggle for survival in the modern 
world can be won or lost. If you apply the 
ideals you have learned here to bringing up 
your children, they will grow up with a 
spiritual zeal that will keep the country 
strong not only spiritually but militarily 
and economically as well.” 

Bishop Wright told the graduates that the 
essential item their 4 years of college should 
have given them is a certain Chrisitian cos- 
mopolitanism you could not haye been ex- 
pected to possess at the age you came here. 

“You came here 4 years ago with obvious 
marks on you and influences within you from 
the different backgrounds that are yours. 
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“These heritages from your family, your 
town, your nationality, your preparatory 
school are assuredly good—but they are also 
limiting and narrowing. 


SHARP DIFFERENCES 


“The function of a liberal arts college is 
to soften the sharp differences, the partic- 
ularisms by which you would stand out 
awkwardly and in angular fashion in the hu- 
man community. 

“Its purpose is to tone down the localisms 
and develop in you the broad, universal un- 
standing that will make you at home with 
the most refined of human beings and hu- 
man hearts, wherever they may be in his- 
tory, wherever they may be in the world.” 

Monsignor O’Brien, in his baccalaureate 
sermon, asked the graduates to remember the 
virtue of charity as they step out into the 
world. 

He related the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan as an example of Christ’s teaching of 
the real meaning of charity—“the love of 
others for God’s sake.” 

“It has been said that Catholic college 
graduates are not too eager to enter inta 
parish activities or that they are aloof in 
their attitude toward community activities. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHARITY 


“If this is true, it can only stem from 
their forgetfulness of the importance of 
charity. If this attitude was ever justified, 
it is not so today. 

“As you go out into the world, join in par- 
ish work, join service groups in the commun- 
ity—your ideals of service to your neighbor 
based on love of God will make you an asset 
to any group.” 

Bishop Wright presided at the Mass. The 
Reverend Raymond J. Page was celebrant. 
Other officers were the Reverend Stanislaus 
J. Kubik, deacon; the Reverend Robert P. 
Poulin, subdeacon; the Reverend Charles J. 
Chwalek and the Reverend Norman Meikel- 
john, A. A., chaplains to the bishop. 

The Reverend Louis Dion, A. A., college 
chaplain, gave the invocation at commence- 
ment exercises. Bishop Wright offered bene- 
diction. 
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SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, fountain of all life, 
from whom cometh all serenity and cer- 
tainty, forgive our feverish ways. Make 
us alive and alert to the spiritual values 
which underlie all the struggle of these 
epic days. With a sense of empty futil- 
ity, we confess our utter inability to save 
our own souls and our world by our own 
lifting. This day may little things be 
submerged in great things, and the fret- 
ful anxieties of time be seen in the quiet 
horizons of the abiding. 

We tremble at the possibilities for evil 
which lurk in our own hearts. Open our 
eyes to the folly of changing maps with- 
out changing men. To this end, may 
selfishness and all uncleanness be burned 
from our hearts, prejudice purged from 
our minds, and our will be lost in thine. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUBMIT- 
TED DURING ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
June 11, 1958, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the 
Special Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics, reported favorably, with an 
amendment, on June 11, 1958, the bill 
(S. 3609) to provide for research into 
problems of flight within and outside 
the earth's atmosphere, and for other 
purposes, and submitted a report (No. 
1701) thereon. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 11, 1958, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1191) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange lands at Olympic National 
Park, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees and subcommittees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

The Railroad Retirement Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The Committee on Finance. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 A. M. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 

the Senate concludes its session today, 
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it adjourn until tomorrow at 10 o’clock 


a.m. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSFER OF MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH W. 
KELLY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with mixed feelings that I 
learned that Maj. Gen. Joseph William 
Kelly, Director of Legislative Liaison for 
the Air Force, will soon be leaving us, 

I am sorry to see him go. I am happy 
that he is being assigned new and greater 
responsibilities. 

In July he will become the command- 
ing officer of the Air Proving Ground 
Center, Air Research and Development 
Command, at Eglin Field, Fla. 

I believe that most Members of the 
Senate will agree with me that Joe Kelly 
has done an outstanding job. And, as 
always happens with a man of his high 
caliber, he has developed a staff of the 
finest quality. 

I take a deep sense of pride in the fact 
that the Air Force is represented by men 
like General Kelly. His military career 
has been distinguished, and I know it 
is only a forerunner of great things to 
come for him. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 12591) to 
extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12540) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Preston, Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. Cannon, Mr. CLEVENGER, Mr. 
Bow, and Mr, Taser were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


EXTENSION OF THE RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT; CON- 
SIDERATION OF TAX EXTENSION 
BILL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, in connection with the message just 

received from the House of Representa- 
tives, I should like to inform the Senate 
that I shall request the chairman of the 
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Finance Committee and the other distin- 
guished members of: that committee to 
proceed to the consideration of that very 
important measure, the reciprocal trade 
bill, at the earliest possible date, and to 
have the hearings continue as long as 
possible each day, in an attempt to con- 
clude the hearings and report the bill 
to the Senate—I hope without any 
crippling amendments—at the earliest 
possible date consistent with the thor- 
oughness with which the Finance Com- 
mittee is noted in all the hearings it 
conducts. 

I believe this is one of the most im- 
portant measures the Congress will re- 
ceive at this session. It will have the 
very highest priority. It has my whole- 
hearted support, and I think it will re- 
ceive support from both sides of the 
aisle. I believe it is very important that 
at the earliest possible date the measure 
be considered by the committee, the wit- 
nesses be heard, the measure be debated 
and passed by the Senate, and that it 
be sent to the President. 

So I should like to have Members on 
notice that as soon as the reciprocal 
trade bill is reported to the Senate, and 
placed on the calendar, I shall attempt 
to make immediate arrangements to 
have it cleared for consideration. 

I should also like to have the Mem- 
bers of the Senate on notice that when 
the tax-extension bill is cleared by the 
Finance Committee, as I expect it to be 
shortly, it will have very high priority 
in the deliberations of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE Fe ged a 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY WITH 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AND ARMY 
GENERAL STAFF 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

the number of officers on duty with the De- 
partment of the Army and the Army General 

Staff, as of March 31, 1958 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 

REPORT ON FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE TRUST FUND AND FEDERAL DIS- 
ABILITY INSURANCE TRUST FUND 
A letter from the Chairman and members 

of the Board of Trustees of the Federal Old- 

Age and Survivors Insurance and Disability 

Insurance Trust Funds, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report of that Board, for the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1957 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Finance. 

Reports PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, reports prior to restoration of balances, 
as of May 31, 1958 (with accompanying re- 
ports); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 

Commerce of Richmond, Mo., favoring the 
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enactment of Senate bill 3778, and the adop- 
tion of Senate Resolution 303, relating to the 
Plight of the railroad industry; ordered to 
lie on the table. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 
signed by Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion granting statehood to Alaska; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Associated 
Students of the University of Hawali, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., relating to the lowering of the 
voting age of citizens of the Territory of 
Hawaii to 20 years; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without ad- 
ditional amendment: 

S. Res. 303. Resolution providing for a 
study of transportation policies in the 
United States (Rept. No. 1702). 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX AND CER- 
TAIN EXCISE-TAX RATES—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Finance, I report favor- 
ably, without amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 12695) to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates, 
and I submit a report (No. 1703) there- 
on, I ask unanimous consent that the 
report, together with supplemental 
views, be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Virginia, and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the executive 
departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value 
or historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3989. A bill to provide head of house- 
hold relief in the case of a taxpayer sup- 
porting a mentally or physically handi- 
capped son or daughter not residing in the 
taxpayer's household; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3990. A bill for the relief of Harvey 
Hiroaki Horiuchi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 3991. A bill for the relief of Konstan- 
tinos A. Kostalas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 3992. A bill to amend section 31 of the 
Organic Act of Guam, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 3993. A bill to provide for the represen- 
tation of indigent defendants in criminal 
cases in the district courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wey when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, JAVITS: 

S. 3994. A bill to increase the duty-free 
allowance for articles acquired abroad by 
residents of the United States; 

S. 3995. A bill to permit visitors from 
abroad to bring a limited amount of gifts 
into the United States free of duty; 

S. 3996. A bill to reduce the period of ab- 
sence from the United States required in 
order to entitle a resident to duty-free ex- 
emptions under the customs laws; and 

S. 3997. A bill to permit residents of the 
United States to bring into the United 
States for temporary periods free of duty 
automobiles rented abroad; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

S. 3998. A bill to extend the validity of the 
passport to 3 years; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

8. 3999. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to authorize the 
Attorney General to permit certain aliens to 
pass through the United States without com- 
plying with certain provisions of such act 
relating to inspection and examination; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4000. A bill to exempt from the tax on 
transportation of persons amounts paid in a 
foreign country by citizens of such foreign 
country for transportation within the 
United States, if such foreign country af- 
fords a similar exemption to citizens of the 
United States; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
Introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 4001. A bill for the relief of Helen 

Cuber; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and 
Mr. O'MAHONEY) : 

S. 4002. A bill to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4003. A bill for the relief of Elmer K. 

Ikier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 4004. A bill to encourage and authorize 
details and transfers of Federal employees 
for service with international organizations; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 4005. A bill to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to provide for the col- 
lection and publication of foreign commerce 
and trade statistics and for other purposes; 
— eA Committee on Post Offices and Civil 

rvice. 


TAX RELIEF FOR HEAD OF HOUSE- 
HOLD SUPPORTING CERTAIN PER- 
SONS 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce for appropriate reference a bill 

to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1934 to provide relief for the head of a 

household who provides the sole support 
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for a mentally or physically handicapped 
son or daughter, incapable of self-sup- 
port. Many widows or widowers are 
supporting totally incapacitated sons or 
daughters. It is an illogical and unjust 
quirk in the Revenue Code which permits 
them to claim a head of the household 
exemption if the person supported lives 
with them but denies to them this ex- 
emption when their expenses are in- 
creased because the handicapped person 
lives some place else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3989) to provide head of 
household relief in the case of a taxpayer 
supporting a mentally or physically 
handicapped son or daughter not resid- 
ing in the taxpayer’s household, intro- 
duced by Mr. KENNEDY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS IN CRIMINAL CASES 
IN UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the representation of in- 
digent defendants in criminal cases in 
the district courts of the United States. 

I do so at the request of the Attorney 
General and because I believe there is a 
serious problem which this bill would go 
far to cure. 

It will help assure equal justice under 
the criminal law for rich and poor 
alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that a short 
statement on this matter, prepared by 
me, be printed in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks, together with an excerpt 
from a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, recommending the enactment of 
this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
and excerpt will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3993) to provide for the 
representation of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases in the district courts of 
the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Witey, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The statement and excerpt presented 
by Mr. WILEY are as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
BILL OF RIGHTS 

The Bill of Rights is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the Coristitution. 

As a matter of fact, the adoption of the 
Constitution was on the understanding that 
the first 10 amendments thereto constituting 
the Bill of Rights would be adopted. 

The freedom of the individual and the 
sanctity of private property owned by the 
individual are necessary foundations of our 
American way of life and our free enter- 
prise economic system, 

FREEDOM OF INDIVIDUAL 

One of the great distinctions between 
America and the Communist world is the 
fact that in America a person is free to 
make his own decisions and, though he may 
sometimes decide wrongly, is never to be 
convicted without adequate proof and only 
after full opportunity for hearing. 
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INDIGENT DEFENDANTS DENIED RIGHTS 

But there are, most unfortunately, some 
of our citizens who find themselves tem- 
porarily without funds to retain adequate 
legal counsel to defend them. 

Should these people be denied the protec- 
tion of the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion because they cannot pay a lawyer who 
knows what their rights are? The answer 
is a resounding, “No.” 

The poorest defendant should have the 
best counsel possible. 


FINE, FREE SERVICE BY BAR ASSOCIATIONS 


And the most able members of the bar 
have rendered fine service by volunteering 
free of charge to defend citizens who are in 
trouble in the criminal courts. 

However, not all members of the bar are 
trial lawyers. More and more lawyers are 
involved in complicated business transac- 
tions requiring the talents of so-called desk 
lawyers who seldom, if ever, appear in the 
courts. 

INCREASED BURDEN 


As a result, the burden upon the trial 
lawyer has increased to the point where it 
is likely to become intolerable. A skilled 
lawyer, experienced in court practice who 
can demand high fees can really not be 
expected to give nearly all of his time to 
the defense of indigent defendants. 

AS a result, the bar associations through- 
out the country have been studying the 
problem and trying to come up with solu- 
tions. 

For instance, the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia has done fine work in 
arranging for volunteer service by its mem- 
bers in defense of persons charged before the 
district and municipal courts in Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

At present a commission headed by 
former Judge Cayton is studying the prob- 
lem, 

PROBLEM SERIOUS 

There is some feeling that, because the 
prosecuting attorney is employed by the 
Government, there might be some question 
as to whether a public defender also em- 
ployed by the Government would represent 
the defendant with full vigor. It has been 
my experience, and I was a district attorney 
myself in the early part of my career, that 
wherever lawyers enter a case they give their 
full energy and talents to the representation 
of the particular client whom they repre- 
sent, irrespective of their own personal prof- 
its, so long as no question of ethics is 
involved, 

THIS BILL HELPS SOLUTION 


If the burden had not become too great 
for the private practitioners to bear, I would 
not suggest a Government remedy. And the 
problem has been increased by a recent deci- 
sion to the effect that all persons charged 
with insanity are entitled to representation 
by counsel. In the District of Columbia I 
understand that this has serlously increased 
the burden upon volunteer defense counsel. 

And since there is a problem which is not 
being solved and since this problem is deny- 
ing constitutional rights to some Americans, 
I propose the adoption of this bill to pro- 
vide for appointment of public defenders in 
the representation of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases, 

COURT CONTROL 

This bill leaves the appointment of de- 
fense counsel in the hands of the judges, as 
it is now; but it provides for compensation 
for public defenders appointed by the 
courts, 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER THE LAW 


Finally, I point out the fact: Enemies of 
American society frequently accuse us of 
allegedly having one set of laws for the rich 
and one set of laws for the poor. 

They assert that a poor man will be pun- 
ished for a crime on which a rich man might 
escape the penalty of the law. 
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They further charge that in criminal cases, 
it is the poor who will end up in the peni- 
tentiary or receive capital punishment, and 
the rich who will escape with a compara- 
tively light sentence, or perhaps escape en- 
tirely. 

If we are further to demolish these accu- 
sations; if we are to confirm that there is one 
law, and one law only—the same law for the 
rich, the same for the poor—then let us 
make absolutely sure that in criminal cases 
people in the lower income brackets are not 
denied equal justice under the law of our 
country. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: At the outset 
of the 84th Congress, I recommended the 
introduction and enactment of legislation 
to provide for the adequate representation 
of indigent defendants in criminal cases 
in the district courts of the United States. 
Although introduced in both Houses of the 
Congress, the legislation failed of enactment. 
I again urge its consideration. 

As I stated in my letter of January 19, 
1955, although the sixth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that in all criminal prosecutions an accused 
shall “have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense,” the existing system of assign- 
ing counsel to represent indigent defendants 
does not seem adequately to comply with 
the spirit of the amendment. The collabo- 
ration of the bar with the bench by volun- 
tary acceptance of assignments as defense 
counsel, without compensation, is much like 
the use of the volunteer fire system in 
modern society. Both seem to be outmoded. 
It is neither adequate nor fair that the 
burden of defending persons who are unable 
to afford counsel when charged with the 
commission of crime should fall upon a tiny 
percentage of the whole bar, to be performed 
upon a gratuitous catch-as-catch-can basis. 
There is a community responsibility, con- 
sonant with the constitutional requirement, 
to provide full-time paid counsel, trained 
in the techniques of the criminal law, to 
represent the poor who are charged with 
crime. It is the business of all of us who 
are charged with maintaining our form 
of government within the framework of the 
Constitution to provide an adequate means 
of assuring every person of the “assistance of 
counsel for his defense” without regard to 
whether he has the means to pay for such 
counsel, 

Accordingly, I am again submitting a 
measure which will provide for the appoint- 
ment of public defenders by the district 
courts of the United States, either as full- 
time or part-time officers, as the volume 
of the work may require. The measure 
also provides that in any districts which do 
not contain a city of over 500,000 people 
and in which a regular public defender 
has not been appointed, the district court 
may, when deemed more economical than 
to provide a regular public defender, appoint 
counsel in particular cases and determine 
the compensation to be paid therefor. Thus, 
the Federal courts will, it is believed, be 
able to make use of the best features of 
both the public defender and assigned coun- 
sel systems, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this recommendation, 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO IMPLE- 
MENT INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a series 
of seven bills to remove barriers to for- 
eign travel and encouraging interna- 
tional tourism, implementing the report 
to the President of the United States on 
International Travel by Clarence B. 
Randall, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
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dent, of April 17, 1958; pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 of the Mutual Security Act of 1957, 
an amendment which I sponsored. Ex- 
isting laws covering customs controls, 
issuance of passports and visas, and per- 
sonal transportation taxes would be 
amended in acordance with the recom- 
mendations made in the report. 

These bills cover the entire range of 
legislative recommendations contained in 
the Randall report, for which measures 
have not already been introduced in the 
Senate. There are pending in both the 
House and Senate previously-introduced 
bills dealing with other of the Randall 
proposals. Chief among these proposals 
is the measure submitted by me earlier 
this year, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
59, which looks to the designation of 1960 
as Visit U. S. A. Year, an effort which 
has received the endorsement of the 
travel industry and official State and 
community travel bureaus. 

Facilitating visits by foreign nationals 
to this country and by United States res- 
idents abroad is a matter of immediate 
Congressional concern. Stimulation of 
our domestic economy, expansion of for- 
eign trade, and greater mutual under- 
standing are all direct benefits to be 
reaped from increased international 
travel; here is one of the most pleasant 
and effective means to give foreign aid 
and to carry on the person-to-person 
program. 

The average rate at which overall 
travel and the tourist business has been 
growing in the last decade shows signs 
of leveling off this year. Enactment by 
Congress during this session of measures 
to streamline regulations and procedures 
influencing travel by both United States 
residents abroad and foreign tourists to 
the United States, should send the travel 
growth indicator upward again at a 
sharply increased pace. Last year, about 
1,350,000 United States residents went 
overseas, spending about $1.8 billion 
including the cost of transoceanic fares, 
and it is estimated that more than 1.5 
million in 1958 will spend approximately 
$2 billion on overseas international 
travel. At the same time, about half a 
million foreign visitors from overseas en- 
tered the Unitd States in 1957, and under 
present conditions it is anticipated that 
some 750,000 will visit us this year, and 
spend close to $1 billion on travel to and 
within our country. Both fields are full 
of opportunity for expansion. 

Also, taking positive action in Con- 
gress now to advance friendly and fruit- 
ful contact between our citizens and 
other people and the free interchange 
of ideas, would be a clear demonstration 
to all nations of vigorous United States 
peace leadership. 

The provisions of the seven bills are 
as follows: 

First. Permits United States resi- 
dents returning home to bring in articles 
duty free up to the amount of $1,000 
every 6 months; presently, the allowance 
is limited to $200 every month plus an 
extra $300 worth every 6 months, which 
actually limits the average occasional 
traveler to a $500 maximum, 

Second. Allows foreign visitors to 
bring into the United States $200 worth 
of gifts free of duty compared to the $10 
limitation now in effect. 
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Third. Uniformly establishes 24 hours 
as the period of absence from the United 
States required before a resident is en- 
titled to bring in his duty-free $200 
monthly exemption; the time period 
varies from 24 to 48 hours at some border 
points today. 

Fourth. Permits United States resi- 
dents to bring back to the United States 
free of duty for temporary periods auto- 
mobiles rented abroad; our residents on 
a short swing back into United States 
territory under present regulations must 
either pay duty on the rented vehicle or 
place it under bond. 

Fifth. Extends the original life of a 
United States passport from 2 to 3 years 
and permits a 3-year extension in lieu 
of the present 2-year limit. 

Sixth. Amends the Immigration and 
Nationality Act so that the Attorney 
General may waive compliance for cer- 
tain aliens in transit through the United 
States with certain inspection and exam- 
ination provisions in the act, and regu- 
larize State Department and Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization procedure re- 
lating to the waiver of visa requirements 
in emergency situations. 

Seventh, Exempts from the transpor- 
tation tax amounts paid in a foreign 
country by citizens of that foreign 
country for transportation within the 
United States, providing that this same 
foreign country allows a similar exemp- 
tion to United States citizens. 

International travel is big business 
with far reaching effects on our own 
economy even when it involves travel 
overseas by United States residents, 
Several countries, like the United King- 
dom, France, and Italy, rely on tourism 
as their biggest single source of dollar 
earnings. In turn, United States foreign 
trade gets a tremendous boost as the 
countries playing host to Americans 
spend the tourist dollars earned to pur- 
chase American goods and services. In- 
creased dollar earnings from American 
tourists, the Randall report pointed out, 
can help to reduce the level of dollar as- 
sistance provided under the mutual se- 
curity program, 

Obviously, it is in our own national 
interest to promote the increase of for- 
eign travel and tourism in every appro- 
priate way as a legitimate means of en- 
couraging our own economic and cul- 
tural growth, and in helping to achieve 
our foreign policy objectives of advanc- 
ing world peace and preserving free in- 
stitutions abroad. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, respectively, as indicated: 

S. 3994. A bill to increase the duty-free 
allowances for articles acquired abroad by 
residents of the United States; 

S. 3995. A bill to permit visitors from 
abroad to bring a limited amount of gifts 
into the United States free of duty; 

8.3996. A bill to reduce the period of 
absence from the United States required in 
order to entitle a resident to duty-free ex- 
emptions under the customs laws; and 

S. 3997. A bill to permit residents of the 
United States to bring into the United States 
for temporary periods free of duty automo- 
mee rented abroad; to the Committee on 

nce, 
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S. 3998. A bill to extend the validity of the 
passport to 3 years; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

S. 3999. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to authorize the 
Attorney General to permit certain aliens to 
pass through the United States without com- 
plying with certain provisions of such act 
relating to inspection and examination; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4000. A bill to exempt from the tax on 
transportation of persons amounts paid in a 
foreign country by citizens of such foreign 
country for transportation within the United 
States, if such foreign country affords a 
similar exemption to citizens of the United 
States; to the Committee on Finance. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR 
JEFFERSON BARRACKS, MO.— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 2214) to revise the 
authorization with respect to the charg- 
ing of tolls on the bridge across the 
Mississippi River near Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 3910) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, fiood control, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the re- 
porting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organization and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organi- 
zations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the Senate bill 3974, the 
pending bill, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed and lie on the 
table, and also that the text of the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 36, lines 21 through 25, and page 
37, lines 1 through 10, strike out all of sec- 
tion 602 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 602. Section 14 of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new subsection (c) as follows: 

e) Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to prevent or bar any agency, or the courts, 
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of any State or Territory from assuming and 
asserting jurisdiction over labor disputes 
over which the Board by rule or otherwise 
has declined to assert jurisdiction.’” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an explanation of 
the amendment. 

This amendment would amend Senate 
bill 3974, to deal more effectively with 
the problem of the “no man’s land” in 
the regulation of labor relations. This 
gap exists because of the exercise of ad- 
ministrative discretion by the National 
Labor Relations Board in asserting ju- 
risdiction over matters coming within 
the coverage of the act and the effect of 
Supreme Court decisions excluding the 
States from taking jurisdiction of such 
matters. 

Section 602 of S. 3974 would forbid the 
Board to adopt any rule of decision, 
regulation, standard, or policy which 
would preclude it from taking jurisdic- 
tion where necessary to safeguard the 
rights of employer or employees under 
the act. This amendment instead would 
permit any State agency or court to act 
with respect to labor disputes over which 
the Board declines in any manner to as- 
sert jurisdiction. It would not curtail 
the Board’s present authority to decline 
to assert jurisdiction when it determines 
that it would not effectuate the purposes 
of the act to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to Senate bill 3974, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment I sent to the desk 
earlier in the day relative to this bill 
may be printed in the body of the Rec- 
orD, as well as being printed and made 
available to Senators. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT BY SENATOR KNOWLAND TO 

S. 3974 

On page 26, line 2, strike out “Nothing”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “Except as other- 
wise provided by section 306, nothing.” 

On page 28, between lines 15 and 16, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“Sec. 306. (a) No strike shall be called or 
sanctioned by a labor organization unless at 
least 30 days prior to the commencement 
of such strike such labor organization shall 
have given notice thereof in writing to the 
National Labor Relations Board (herein- 
after referred to as the Board“) and the 
employer, and to the employees in the ap- 
propriate bargaining unit or units involved 
in the strike, either individually in writing, 
or by announcement at a meeting of such 
employees. 

“(b) Upon the filing with the Board, upon 
or at any time after receipt by the Board of 
a notice given under subsection (a), of a 
petition therefor signed by at least 20 per- 
cent of the employees in the appropriate 
bargaining unit or units involved in the 
strike, the Board shall conduct a referendum 
among the employees of such unit or units 
on the question whether such strike should 
be called or continued, If a majority of 
those voting in the referendum vote against 
the strike, no strike shall be called or sanc- 
tioned or continued by the labor organiza- 
tion until at least 90 days have elapsed fol- 
lowing the referendum, and notice has been 
given in accordance with subsection (a). If 
a majority of those voting in the referen- 
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dum vote in favor of the strike, no subse- 
quent petition may be filed under this sub- 
section until at least 90 days have elapsed 
following such referendum, and unless such 
subsequent petition has been signed by at 
least 30 percent of the employees in the 
appropriate bargaining unit or units in- 
volved in the strike. 

“(c) Any employee who participates in a 
strike which has been called without no- 
tice as required by subsection (a), or which 
has been called or continued after a ma- 
jority of the employees in the appropriate 
bargaining unit or units involved in the 
strike voting in the most recent referendum 
conducted with respect to such strike under 
this section shall have voted against such 
strike, shall not during the existence of the 
strike or thereafter, unless reemployed or 
reinstated by the employer, be considered 
to be an employee of such employer for the 
purposes of the National Labor Relations 
Act or the Railway Labor Act. 

“(d) Referenda provided for in this section 
shall be conducted by the Board, except that 
the Board may delegate, generally or in spe- 
cific cases, authority to conduct such refer- 
enda to any public or private agency or or- 
ganization which, in the opinion of the 
ae is qualified to conduct such refer- 
enda. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to supersede or mod- 
ify in any way the requirements of section 
8 (d) of the National Labor Relations Act.” 

On page 34, line 20, strike out “Nothing”, 
and insert in lieu theerof “Except as other- 
wise provided by section 306, nothing.” 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
AND 


Mr. MURRAY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and 
to make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 8381, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to House bill 8381. I 
ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment, prepared by me, relating to the 
amendment, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
BACKGROUND 

S. 3651, which passed the Senate on June 
9, 1958, would authorize the establishment 
of small-business investment companies to 
provide long-term credit and equity-type 
capital for small-business concerns. These 
new companies would be regulated and su- 
pervised by the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

During consideration of S. 3651 on the 
floor of the Senate, certain provisions relat- 
ing to Federal taxation of the income of the 
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companies themselves and the income of in- 
vestors in the companies were deleted to 
overcome any objection which might be 
raised in the House of Representatives about 
the origination of revenue legislation in the 
Senate. 

EXPLANATION OF TAX PROVISIONS 

These tax provisions would apply to eli- 
gible small-business investment companies 
and to investors in such companies, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The inyestment companies would be 
allowed an ordinary rather than a capital- 
loss deduction for losses on worthlessness 
or sale of certain convertible debentures, in- 
cluding stock received pursuant to the con- 
version privilege, acquired in connection 
with the provision of equity-type capital 
for small-business concerns. 

(2) Investors in the stock of such invest- 
ment companies would be allowed an ordi- 
nary rather than a capital-loss deduction on 
losses from worthlessness or sale of such 
stock. 

(3) The companies would be allowed 100 
percent rather than the usual 85 percent in- 
tercorporate dividends-received deduction. 

In testimony before the Small Business 
Subcommittee on April 24, Dan Troop 
Smith, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, stated: 

These tax provisions contained both in 
S. 3651 and in S. 3643, are consistent with 
recommendations which the Administration 
has made in connection with its small busi- 
ness tax proposals and elsewhere (H. R. 
12084 and H. R. 12085). We endorse this tax 
approach. The provisions should be helpful 
in increasing the amount of funds available 
to the proposed investment companies and 
they are consistent with other tax recom- 
mendations and the general corporate tax 
law” (hearings, p. 170). 

SPECIAL APPLICABILITY OF TAX PROVISIONS 

Regardless of whether Federal tax laws 
should be amended to make provisions of 
this kind generally applicable, any objection 
to such a policy should be greatly dimin- 
ished by the fact that small business invest- 
ment companies are special purpose organi- 
zations to be carefully regulated and super- 
vised by the Federal Government. Students 
of the “capital bank idea” have insisted that 
investments in such institutions are risky 
and that special tax incentives are essential. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment which I intend to 
propose when the Senate considers the 
bill (H. R. 12591) to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment lie on the desk 
until the close of Senate business next 
Monday in order that interested Sena- 
tors may have the opportunity to add 
their names as cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit the amendment today, in order 
that the committee and all Senators may 
have an early opportunity to consider 
the language proposed in it. I would 
welcome the support of any Senators 
who care to cosponsor this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. For the purpose of sections 6 and 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended (19 U.S. C., secs. 1363 and 
1364), the Tariff Commission shall include in 
its investigations the possibilities for alter- 
native employment for the production facili- 
ties and workers involved and shall report 
fully to the President the nature and extent 
of adjustment difficulties that have been oc- 
casioned by any concession made pursuant 
to section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U. S. O., sec. 1351). If the 
President refrains from increasing the pro- 
tection afforded producers pursuant to an es- 
cape clause recommendation, he shall, to 
such extent as may be desirable and prac- 
ticable, make full use of all available proce- 
dures heretofore or hereafter authorized by 
law, to avoid or ameliorate the economic 
hardships which particular communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals may 
suffer in the adjustment of their productive 
activities to the economic conditions created 
by our national trade policy, particularly by 
the lowering of trade barriers pursuant to 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351). If the Pres- 
ident considers existing executive authority 
to be inadequate for this purpose, he is re- 
quested to submit to the Congress proposals 
for supplementary legislation.” 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is submitted today in partial 
fulfillment of a long-standing commit- 
ment which I have made to propose a 
trade adjustment amendment to the 
Trade Agreements Act. I ask unanimous 
consent that three press releases which I 
issued on March 9, 1958, March 28, 1958, 
and April 4, 1958, be printed in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
leases were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Marcu 9, 1958. 


TRADE ADJUSTMENT AMENDMENT PROPOSED ON 
RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat of 
Minnesota, today announced that he would 
offer a trade adjustment amendment to pend- 
ing reciprocal trade agreements legislation to 
assist “certain industries which might be 
temporarily adversely affected by liberaliza- 
tion of our trade policy.” 

Addressing the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation convention in Dallas, Tex., the 
Senator stressed the vital interrelationship 
of a dynamic national economy, an expanded 
mutual security program, and liberalized for- 
eign trade effort. 

“The trade policy of the United States is 
clearly in serious trouble in the Congress,” 
Senator HUMPHREY declared. “In my opin- 
ion it is absolutely essential that the recip- 
rocal trade extension be passed without 
crippling amendments. If we present to the 
world a mutilated trade program we will have 
taken a step to discourage Free World unity 
at the very time when the Soviet Union is in 
the midst of a trade offensive, however 
phony it may be. 

“Obviously, the closer our economic rela- 
tions with our allles the more stable our 
political and military ties will be; contrari- 
wise, the weaker our economic relations, the 
less effective our political and military unity 
against Soviet imperialism. 

“There are also compelling domestic rea- 
sons for a liberal trade policy, since Ameri- 
can ingenuity in most fields easily competes 
in world markets. 

“However, there are certain selected and 
very limited industries which might be tem- 
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porarily adversely affected by changes in our 
trade policy. It is my opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government should assist industries, 
workers and communities so affected to re- 
adjust to more competitive lines. In past 
Congresses I have introduced a compre- 
hensive trade adjustment program, In my 
opinion this would be a far better solution 
than the various amendments which are pres- 
ently being offered. 

“Therefore, I announce here and now,” 
Senator HUMPHREY stated, “that I shall pro- 
pose the trade adjustment program as an 
amendment to the reciprocal trade bill when 
it comes before the Senate for consideration. 
Together they will provide a strong, imagina- 
tive trade package which the Congress should 
endorse and the administration should sup- 
port in the interest of a strong Free World 
and of a rising living standard for us all.” 

“The trade adjustment program would es- 
tablish a governmentwide ‘adjustment as- 
sistance’ board which would be empowered to 
assist communities, workers, and industries 
adversely affected by trade policy to readjust 
to more competitive lines,“ Senator HUM- 
PHREY explained. “The program would pro- 
vide that if the President in the overall na- 
tional interest disregards the escape clause 
or peril point findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, he could at the same time authorize the 
board to extend the following benefits to 
United States communities and industries 
which are hurt by foreign competition: 

“1. The Government would finance tech- 
nical assistance to companies and communi- 
ties needing it, to encourage diversification. 
Engineers, market researchers and other tech- 
nicians would be financed for expert sur- 
veys out of Federal funds. Easier tax pro- 
visions for building new plants would be al- 
lowed, and import firms would be encour- 
aged to enter such communities to stimulate 
new markets. 

“2. Under present law, jobless payments 
last for varying periods up to 26 weeks, The 
trade-adjustment program provides that 
these payments would be extended for an 
additional 26 weeks over authorized State 
limits. 

“3. Workers would be provided counseling, 
placement, and special training allowances, 
coupled with special moving allowances for 
workers seeking employment in other areas 
and fields,” 

Senator HUMPHREY emphasized that our 
current domestic economic relapse renders 
the challenge in the field of foreign trade 
even more critical. 

“The situation is all the more urgent be- 
cause of the recession now engulfing us at 
home,” the Senator declared. “One way to 
keep American workers at work is to maintain 
our export markets abroad. Obviously since 
the United States exports far more than it 
imports, there are more workers employed in 
our export trade than could possibly be ad- 
versely affected by import competition. 

“One of the grandiose fallacies of the high 
tariff protectionist argument has always been 
that higher tariffs protected American jobs. 
For every possible job they ostensibly protect, 
2 or 3 are lost through retaliatory tariff re- 
strictions abroad against our exports. It is 
shocking, indeed, to realize that our good 
neighbor and best customer, Canada, has re- 
cently moved to boycott American goods be- 
cause we have set up so many barriers to Ca- 
nadian exports. 

“Not only will an expanded reciprocal trade 
program help America recover from the reces- 
sion, but it is required by the international 
political facts of life. Trade is now a primary 
weapon in the arsenal of the Communist eco- 
nomic offensive. Trade missions from the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, and the 
satellite countries have been busy, especially 
in the uncommitted countries of Asia and 
the Middle East. The number of trade agree- 
ments negotiated between the Communist 
bloc and other countries has more than dou- 
bled since 1953. 
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“In the face of commonsense economics at 
home and the Communist offensive abroad, 
let us not respond with an inconsistent, 
ostrichlike trade policy of high tariffs and 
threats of higher ones. To help those Ameri- 
can industries which have a legitimate griev- 
ance against low-cost foreign competition, 
the Trade Adjustment Act which I have spon- 
sored in Congress would be an effective tem- 
porary cushion during the adjustment period. 
That act would not be a permanent subsidy, 
but justifiable temporary assistance to help 
industries over the hump of accommodation 
to a new period of economic life.” 


Marcu 28, 1958. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE RENEWAL FATE May HINGE 
ON TRADE ADJUSTMENT AMENDMENT 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, warned yesterday that “the 
very fate of the Reciprocal Trade Act renewal 
may well depend upon clear evidence by the 
administration and the Congress that we do 
not intend to let a few communities, in- 
dustries, or groups of workers pay the cost of 
a national trade program.“ 

Calling upon President Eisenhower to sup- 
port an amendment to the trade adjust- 
ment proposal designed for that purpose, 
Senator Humpurey, member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and an active 
supporter of reciprocal trade extension, out- 
lined his views in a talk before the National 
Conference of Organizations on Interna- 
tional Trade Policy at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

“I am convinced that there are enough 
marginal votes in the Congress which could 
be affected by a trade adjustment amend- 
ment to make the difference between victory 
and defeat on the basic act itself,” Senator 
HUMPHREY declared. 

“It is a proper and reasonable proposal for 
meeting the special problems of industries 
and communities and workers who are in fact 
affected by our trade policies. Since it is in 
the national interest that we aim to lower 
tariffs, it should be a matter of national re- 
sponsibility to provide relief to those affected. 
The cost will be minimal—and the benefit to 
the program will be substantial.” 

Senator HUMPHREY first introduced the 
trade adjustment proposal as an amendment 
to renewal of the reciprocal trade program 
in 1955, after it had been recommended by 
the Randall Commission. It failed of pas- 
sage at that time. Several weeks ago Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY revealed he would again offer 
the amendment in the hope of aiding in pas- 
sage of the trade program, 

But the administration must “make up its 
mind” as to where it stands on the proposal, 
Senator HUMPHREY said. 

“At the risk of seeming to inject a parti- 
san note in this nonpartisan meeting, I can- 
not for the life of me understand the ad- 
ministration’s failure to endorse the trade 
adjustment program—although there seems 
to be some disagreement among Government 
spokesmen, 

“I am glad to note that Secretary of State 
Dulles, in his appearance before the Ways 
and Means Committee, endorsed the program 
in principle. But two administration spokes- 
men who should be best acquainted with the 
needs of American industry and American 
workers—the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Labor—have reflected official ad- 
ministration resistance. 

“Only yesterday, however, the President 
was asked in his press conference whether 
he would support a trade adjustment amend- 
ment. The President indicated that he was 
not familiar with the proposal. This gives 
me some hope that when he does take a look 
at this important proposal he will give it his 
blessing—even though some of his Cabinet 
members have presumed to speak adversely 
for the administration on this subject. 
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“Despite my sharp disagreements with Sec- 
retary Dulles in the past, and despite my 
great fondness for Secretary Mitchell, I say 
in all candor that in this case I hope the 
President takes the advice of Mr, Dulles 
rather than that of Mr. Mitchell. 

“With all sincerity and good will, I call 
upon the President of the United States to 
take a good look at the trade adjustment 
proposal—with the hope he will support it 
as the most effective means of saving re- 
ciprocal trade,” Senator HUMPHREY declared. 


[Newsletter of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota] 
APRIL 4, 1958. 
RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is a hot issue now in Congress. 
The theory behind reciprocal trade is sim- 
ple—that the United States benefits from 
trading with foreign nations. Last year we 
sent overseas nearly $20 billion in exports. 
These exports, including about $1 billion in 
farm products, provided jobs for more than 
4% million Americans—about 7 percent of 
our labor force. The reciprocal trade pro- 
gram gives the President authority to lower 
tariffs and trade restrictions to encourage 
expansion of our exports and imports. Of 
course, when we do this, we get correspond- 
ing concessions from the countries with 
which we trade. Also there are provisions to 
protect American agriculture and industry 
from unfair competition and to protect es- 
sential defense industries. 


TRADE ADJUSTMENT 


The severe recession we are now suffering 
produces new complaints about low-priced 
imports hurting American industry and put- 
ting American workers out of their jobs. But 
if we cut back on the imports we allow into 
the United States, the foreign countries with 
which we trade will cut back on the goods 
they buy from us—our exports. Such cut- 
backs will hurt our economy far more than 
would any gradual increase in imports. Our 
imports last year were only $13 billion com- 
pared to exports of $20 billion. Far more 
American workers are hurt by cutbacks in 
exports than would be helped by cutbacks 
in imports. So there is a very sound basis 
for liberalizing and increasing our foreign 
trade. To maintain a high level of exports, 
we must continue to import so foreign coun- 
tries can buy from us. To help those indus- 
tries and communities which are temporarily 
hurt by our trade policies, I am proposing 
a trade adjustment amendment to the recip- 
rocal trade legislation. Under this pro- 
gram, the Government would ease transition 
problems by extended unemployment pay- 
ments, tax benefits for affected industries, 
market research, and stimulation of new 
markets. Since it is in the national inter- 
est that we lower tariffs, it is our national 
responsibility to help those affected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also refer to my remarks before the 
National Conference of Organizations on 
International Trade Policy which I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 27, 1958, on pages 5590-5593. In 
that speech I stressed the importance of 
trade-adjustment legislation. 

The amendment which I am submit- 
ting is an attempt to strengthen the 
reciprocal-trade program. In previous 
Congresses I have introduced legislation 
to ameliorate adverse effects that might 
occur in various industries because of 
our national trade policy, desirable as I 
feel that policy to be. 

Very shortly I intend to introduce a 
revised version of trade-adjustment leg- 
islation which I have previously spon- 
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sored. That legislation is more detailed 
and complex than the amendment I 
submit today. I also intend to address 
myself early next week to the whole issue 
of reciprocal trade and the role that 
trade-adjustment assistance could play 
in this overall legislation. 

The short amendment which I send to 
the desk today, Mr. President, is a slight 
revision of a draft suggested to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House by Representatives by Representa- 
tive Eucens McCarrtuy, of the State of 
Minnesota. I regret that the rule under 
which House bill 12591 came before the 
other body precluded a debate and vote 
on this issue there. 

The present amendment is a statement 
of Congressional intent that communi- 
ties, industries, enterprises, and indi- 
viduals be aided in adjusting their pro- 
ductive activities to the economic condi- 
tions created by the lowering of trade 
barriers. The amendment directs the 
Tariff Commission to include in its 
escape-clause investigations surveys of 
alternate uses of resources in trade- 
affected communities. Then it directs 
the President to use all appropriate 
agencies of the Government to render 
assistance to enable them to readjust. 
He may use such procedures as are pres- 
ently available or those that might be- 
come available through the enactment 
of such legislation as area-redevelopment 
assistance as passed by the Senate earlier 
this session. 

The United States Government is not 
without present resources that could be 
employed to assist communities, indus- 
tries, and individuals to adapt to the 
changing economic conditions brought 
about by trade policy. 

As examples, let me cite the technical- 
assistance services of the Department of 
Commerce, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission; the 
loan facilities of the Treasury’s Office of 
Defense Lending, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Small Business Admin- 
istration; and the procurement assist- 
ance of the Department of Labor and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
Department of Defense. 

We have all these agencies at pres- 
ent prepared to offer services of various 
kinds, What is needed is a determina- 
tion by Congress that the agencies di- 
rect specific effort toward assisting those 
parts of our economy that have suffered 
dislocations because of lowered trade 
barriers. My amendment states this 
intent. 

Mr. President, while I believe that a 
statement of Congressional intent such 
as I am proposing here today is a neces- 
sary first step in a program of trade ad- 
justment assistance, I do not pretend 
it is the final answer. 

I believe that the situation really re- 
quires special machinery and special pro- 
grams of legislation to insure that the 
actual people and the actual firms that 
need help receive it. But a beginning is 
better than nothing and the amendment 
I propose today constitutes such a be- 
ginning. 

Because we are involved today with 
other important legislation, I shall post- 
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pone further comments on adjustment 
assistance until I speak next week in 
support of our reciprocal trade program. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF THE TRADEMARK 
LAWS—ADDITIONAL SPONSOR OF 


BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be included as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 233) to permit the importation of a 
trademarked article, without the consent 
of the owner of the trademark, when 
such article is for the personal use of 
the person importing such article, when 
the bill is next printed. It was 
introduced in the first session of this 
Congress by the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne]; and I am mak- 
ing this request after consultation with 
him. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


- ALUMINUM AND WORLD TRADE 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a few remarks in 
regard to aluminum and world trade. 

First. The growth of the aluminum 
industry, from a domestic primary pro- 
duction of 409,630 tons, in 1946, to 1,647,- 
710 tons, in 1957—an increase of over 300 
percent—has made it possible for more 
Americans to enjoy the benefits of alu- 
minum in more ways than do any other 
people in the world. The per capita con- 
sumption of aluminum in the United 
States is 21 pounds a year as against an 
average of less than 142 pounds for the 
rest of the world. 

Second. The Federal Government en- 
couraged this expansion of production 
and capacity through the lease and sale 
of its surplus World War II plants in 
1946, the Korean mobilization program 
of 1950, and the inquiry into shortages 
by the House Small Business Committee 
in 1955. As a result of the industry's 
cooperative response to these Govern- 
ment efforts, involving private invest- 
ments since 1946 of over 82% billion, 
domestic primary capacity now amounts 
to 1,989,000 tons. 

Third, Since 1956, the United States 
has had sufficient producing and fabri- 
cating capacity to supply all domestic 
requirements. With low and contin- 
uously declining tariffs, however, and 
despite poorer market conditions in the 
United States during 1957, aluminum im- 
ports not only continued to come in, but 
actually increased. As a result, since 
December 1956, domestic producers have 
been compelled to exercise their “put” 
rights under the Korean mobilization 
expansion contracts, As a partial offset 
to the 222,000 tons of primary imports 
during 1957, the Government conse- 
quently purchased, that year, 208,000 
tons of domestic production under these 
put provisions, Since domestic capacity 
continues to be substantially in excess 
of market needs, every ton of imports 
adds to the necessity of exercising these 
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put rights, which amount to 345,000 tons 
in 1958, and 197,000 tons in 1959. 

Fourth. During recent months, the 
pressure of Canadian and European alu- 
minum on United States markets has 
become particularly serious as a direct 
result of Soviet economic warfare tac- 
tics in Europe. Until 1955, the Soviet 
Union was a net importer of primary 
aluminum. During that year it began to 
export aluminum to the Free World, and, 
because of shortage conditions, charged 
whatever the traffic would bear, much 
more than the domestic producers’ 
prices. During 1956 and 1957, Russia 
increased its Free World exports, espe- 
cially to Britain, West Germany, and 
Belgium. 

The volume of Russia’s net exports— 
13,000 tons in 1955, 26,400 tons in 1956, 
and 34,800 tons in 1957—is not as sig- 
nificant as are the marketing methods 
Russia used. Russia offered and sold 
its aluminum on a market-breaking 
basis, below regular prices, regardless of 
how low they might go, and regardless 
of Russia’s own costs. To break the 
Free World price, Russia focused its sales 
efforts principally on the British mar- 
ket, a major link in Aluminum Ltd.’s 
worldwide market network. This pro- 
ducer has in the past accounted for 
about 70 percent of the primary alumi- 
num moving in Free World markets. By 
weakening the British price, Russia 
could thus use Aluminum Ltd.’s world- 
wide marketing system to weaken all 
Free World aluminum markets, including 
that of the United States. 

These Russian tactics so disrupted the 
British market that Aluminum Ltd. for- 
mally requested antidumping action by 
the Government; but thus far there has 
been no response to this request. As of 
April 1, 1958, Aluminum Ltd. matched 
the Soviet price in Britain by cutting its 
world price, including the United States 
price, 2 cents a pound. Russia is now 
again cutting below this new low price, 
in accord with its market-breaking pol- 
icy. 

The net effect has been a reduced 
price without any increased sales in all 
Free World markets, including the United 
States market. The Canadian, French, 
and Norwegian aluminum displaced in 
European markets by Soviet aluminum 
is now being offered in United States 
markets at depressed prices, further 
weakening the market here. 

Fifth. The damaging effect of these de- 
velopments is strikingly evident, being 
timed by the Soviet to add impact to the 
recession. The combined effect of these 
domestic and foreign developments has 
been to compel domestic aluminum pro- 
ducers to exercise all of their put rights, 
at considerable expense to the Govern- 
ment, and also to shut down almost one- 
third of their productive capacity, as well 
as a substantial part of their fabricating 
capacity. Over 605,000 tons of primary 
capacity are now idle. Their idleness 
also has meant unemployment for almost 
20,000 of the industry’s workers, and un- 
employment for the hundreds of millions 
invested in these facilities. 

Sixth. Neither the reciprocal trade 
nor the antidumping laws offer adequate 
protection against the added burden be- 
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ing saddled on the domestic aluminum 
industry by the Soviet Union. Because 
we have pioneered and advanced the use 
of aluminum more than any other nation 
has, foreign producers and fabricators 
turn first to our market when they have 
difficulties in their regular market. 

Seventh. Aluminum has become our 
second most important basic metal, sur- 
passed only by steel. We need a healthy 
and strong aluminum industry to meet 
our civilian and national security needs 
efficiently and economically. An indus- 
try unnecessarily dependent on imports 
is unnecessarily weak. Witness the pre- 
dicament of the copper, nickel, and 
newsprint industries and of their cus- 
tomers. Domestically, the fundamental 
cure to the recession is the resumption of 
the economy’s growth. The aluminum 
industry, for over a decade, has been a 
leader in creating the new uses and 
markets which have been the basis of 
sound growth until now. It can make its 
full contribution to recovery if its re- 
sources are not wasted and diverted by 
the necessity of fending off Soviet eco- 
nomic warfare on its own, without ade- 
quate Government protection and assist- 
ance. With proper Government safe- 
guards, the aluminum industry could re- 
sume its aggressive development of 
aluminum's potentials to the benefit of 
industry and the consumer, competing 
with other industries and with foreign 
bei and fabricators on a business 

asis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table on the subject print- 
ed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp. 
as follows: 


The Soviet shift in aluminum world trade— 
from importer to exporter—1950-57 
{Short tons] 


1 Including United Kingdom, 17,100 tons; Belgium- 
Luxembourg, 6,400 tons; West Germany, 2,300 tons. 


OUR DEFENSE POLICY RECONSID- 
ERED—VII—THE MORAL ASPECTS 
OF OUR DEFENSE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 6 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, this is 
the seventh and last of the series of brief 
talks which I have given in this place un- 
der the general heading: “Our Defense 
Policy Reconsidered.” I hope that in 
these talks the necessity has been shown 
for analyzing our defense problem. 
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Tt is essential that we accept and or- 
ganize the atomic stalemate, which is the 
world’s defense from nuclear destruc- 
tion, 

It is essential that we understand and 

organize a second balance of power 
against the danger of lesser wars and 
threats of wars. For this the policy of 
graduated deterrence will serve, accept- 
ing tactical atomic weapons when and 
where they are needed to pose a counter- 
force against the overwhelming Commu- 
nist strength in conventional armament 
and armies. 
We can construct a balance here if we 
see the problem plainly, announce our 
policy clearly and in emergencies act 
with measured strength, but unmeasured 
determination. 

These plans and these objectives must 
be built into our military structure. We 
cannot be vague about this; we must be 
direct. If we are intelligent and straight- 
forward, we and our allies will have a 
defense which is efficient, not haphazard 
and wasteful. It will give us greater 
safety while leaving more resources for 
carrying on other elements of the cold 
war. 

As a negative result of these policies 
We may purchase an uneasy, perilous 
peace. I deeply fear, Mr. President, that 
such a peace is the most that our military 
and diplomatic policies are designed to 
accomplish. Unless we can devote our 
military strength and our diplomacy to 
positive ends our children and our grand- 
children are to be pitied. 

Thank the Lord, there are positive 
courses to be taken. The positive 
achievement will come from our recog- 
nizing that an effective defense policy is 
not an end in itself. It has a nobler 
purpose, and that purpose is to act as a 
shield—a protecting wall—a mighty 
fortress—within the protection of which 
the erection of an enduring peace can be 
undertaken. 

For this reason this series of 7 talks 
must be considered in connection with 
the 5 on the “Prospect for Disarmament” 
given on this floor between the dates of 
May 7 and 14. Defense exists, there- 
fore, so that behind it we may engage in 
more constructive labors. 

In those talks it was shown that dis- 
armament is almost dismayingly diffi- 
cult, but that it is by no means hopeless. 
As with a successful defense, we must 
intelligently analyze the problem and 
take carefully considered means for 
reaching our end. It will be remem- 
bered that three factors had to be reck- 
oned with. There is involved, first, per- 
suading the American people to accept 
the supranational institutions needed if 
war is to be replaced by law; second, 
persuading the non-Communist world of 
the honesty of our purposes and the 
intelligence of our means for attaining 
them; and, third, persuading the Soviet 
Government to cooperate. These are 
concurrent, not successive, require- 
ments. 

Thus difficult is the attainment of 
disarmament. For while defense is not 
an end in itself, neither is disarmament. 
It can only be attained in a world ruled 
on the whole, in the large, by justice and 
freedom, 
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A disarmament based on freedom and 
justice will not come through pacifism, 
whether personal or national. It is a 
positive thing which has to be arduously 
constructed. 

Our defense must be a Christian 
thing, with no enmity toward men. It 
must be inspired by our determination 
to accept the responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for preserving justice and free- 
dom in making a peaceful world. The 
contest will last for years, maybe for 
decades, perhaps for generations. 

It is for this reason that the quality of 
the education given our children must 
deeply concern us. They are to go out 
into a hard world. But it will be an 
exciting world. It may be made an in- 
spiring world. They must have their 
native abilities fully developed, their 
wills self-disciplined to heavy tasks. 
For such boys and girls, so trained, there 
awaits the experience of the greatest 
adventure of all the ages. 

The call to our people, to our Nation, 
is a call to greatness, 


NATIONAL SPELLING CONTEST 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
national spelling contest, which has 
been held annually in Washington for 
several years, was concluded this morn- 
ing at the Sheraton Park Hotel. I am 
proud to announce to the Senate that 
a Kansas girl, Jolitta Schlehuber, of 
McPherson, Kans., who is 14 years of 
age, was the national winner. 

The contest in Kansas was spon- 
sored by the Topeka Daily Capital, and 
is being held in Washington under the 
sponsorship of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

I should like to mention two things 
about Jolitta. First, she was the State 
representative last year and placed high, 
and therefore the victory this year 
shows that she has been devoted to 
study and work, not only in the spelling 
field, but she stands high scholastically 
in her home county. She had the high- 
est average grade in the elementary 
8 in the county, the grade being 

7.6. 

Another item I think is of interest 18 
that here is a young girl, 14 years of age, 
who made her own dress that she wore 
at the spelling contest. 

It might be well, for the record, to 
mention the words that won her the 
national championship. The winning 
word was “syllepsis,” and the last con- 
testant missed the word “propylaeum,” 
which she spelled. We in Kansas are 
proud of this fine young girl. 


TRIBUTE TO MAJ. JOHN M. TORBET 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I want to take this occasion to commend 
most highly Maj. John M. Torbet, who 
has served so faithfully and effectively 
under Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, Air Force 
Director of Legislative Liaison, and who 
is leaving Washington to report to his 
new assignment in Spain. 

This young officer has truly been a 
junior edition of General Kelly in his 
performance as an Air Force officer han- 
dling liaison of the Air Force with the 
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Senate. Those of us who have been for- 
tunate enough to witness closely his per- 
formance have been impressed not only 
with his great intelligence and tact, but 
also with his honesty and sincerity of 
purpose and action. 

He never compromised with principle. 
He never resorted to personal expedi- 
ency. Instead he maintained admirable 
moral courage to adhere to principles 
regardless of whatever detrimental effect 
such adherence might have upon his 
Service career. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

i Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice that I expect to move 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1680, 
House Joint Resolution 427, to permit 
use of certain real property in Kerr 
County, Tex., for recreational purposes 
without causing such property to revert 
to the United States. It is my informa- 
tion the joint resolution has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Government Operations. It is a House 
joint resolution. The minority leader 
has cleared it. I expect to move the 
consideration of the resolution at the 
earliest possible date, perhaps some time 
during today or tomorrow. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Maynard C. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district numbered 4, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Mass.; 

Bernhard Gettelman, of Wisconsin, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
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district numbered 37, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and 

William A. Dickinson, of Virginia, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district numbered 14, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMireE in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the calendar will be stated. 


THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rear Adm. Edward H. Thiele to be 
Engineer in Chief of the United States 
Coast Guard, with the rank of rear ad- 
miral, for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Albert L. Wilding to be a commissioned 
instructor with the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Coast 
Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


CONSIDERATION OF TAX EXTEN- 
SION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee has informed me 
that his committee has ordered reported 
the bill received from the House for the 
extension of certain taxes. We have 
an expiration date on that. legislation. 
I understand the date is June 30. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. Les. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like all Members of the Senate to be on 
notice that the Finance Committee has 
acted, that the bill has been ordered 
reported, and that the reports will be 
shortly available. As soon as we can 
clear it with the minority leader and 
members of the Finance Committee, we 
hope to take up the proposed legislation. 
It may even be we will follow the pend- 
ing bill with the tax bill, but I want to 
give Senators as much advance notice as 
I can. I do not, however, believe that 
we can be sure to haye the hearings and 
reports on Senators’ desks for a week 
before we take up the bill. It is very 
important legislation. We cannot afford 
to have all the taxes covered by the bill 
expire. I want all Senators to be on 
notice, so that if they desire to secure 
copies of the hearings and copies of the 
report, they may do so. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SUPERLINER 
PASSENGER VESSELS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11451) to au- 
thorize the construction and sale by the 
Federal Maritime Board of a superliner 
passenger vessel equivalent to the steam- 
ship United States, and a superliner pas- 
senger vessel for operation in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. Pastore, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. BUT- 
LER, and Mr. Corton conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain fi- 
nancial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that any and all staff 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be admitted to the floor 
of the Senate during the consideration 
of Senate bill 3974; and I ask further 
unanimous consent that Prof. Archibald 
Cox, of the Harvard Law School, who 
has been rendering valuable assistance 
to both the Subcommittee on Labor and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare during the markup of the bill, on 
a volunteer basis, be permitted to assist 
me during the course of debate in the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
we begin debate on S. 3974, a bill to 
provide disclosure of full financial and 
other information governing the admin- 
istrative practices of trade unions and 
antiunion activity of employers. I 
should like to discuss briefly the back- 
ground of this proposed legislation. 

As the Members of the Senate know, 
in response to increasing public and Con- 
gressional concern over abuses in the 
labor and management field, Congress es- 
tablished the select committee to in- 
vestigate improper activities in this area. 
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Under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN], such committee tirelessly 
worked to uncover unsavory activities 
on the part of persons in both labor and 
management. Unfortunately, the pat- 
tern revealed by the investigations has 
indicated the necessity for legislative 
action. 

The select committee at the end of 
its first year of activity submitted an 
interim report only 2 months ago. In 
the report the select committee made 5 
legislative recommendations, including, 
first, regulation of pension and welfare 
funds; second, regulation and control of 
union funds; third, legislation to insure 
union democracy; fourth, legislation to 
curb the activities of middlemen in la- 
bor-management disputes; and, fifth, ac- 
tion to clarify the no-man’s land between 
Federal and State authority. 

The Senate has already unanimously 
passed S. 2888, which meets the first 
recommendation of the select commit- 
tee. The bill which is before us today, 
S. 3974, effectively and comprehensively 
attacks the remaining four legislative 
recommendations of the select commit- 
tee. 
I should like to remind the Senate 
that, even before the select committee 
issued its interim report, the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare had begun 
hearings in the general area covered by 
the select committee's legislative recom- 
mendations. Those hearings began on 
March 26, 1958, and every effort was 
exerted to meet the deadlines for re- 
porting legislation imposed by the Sen- 
ate during debate on S. 2888, the pen- 
sion- and welfare-fund-disclosure bill. 

The majority leader, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonson], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILLI, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and I as- 
sured the Senate that we would report 
a bill for the consideration of this body 
not later than June 10. I am very 
pleased to say that we have been able to 
report a bill which, while it may not 
meet the requirements of every Senator, 
does enjoy strong bipartisan support. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. TIyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I commend 


the Senator for the diligence with which 
he has proceeded to consider this matter, 
and with which he has kept faith with 
the Senate. The Senator has taken a 
very difficult subject, has worked on it 
morning, afternoon, and night, and has 
brought forth a bill which makes many 
corrections that should be made. The 
Senator is entitled to the thanks and 
respect of the entire membership of this 
body. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the majority 
leader for his statement, and also for 
the support he has given to the commit- 
tee in this effort. 

It should also be noted that the ma- 
jority leadership has fulfilled its pledge 
to schedule the bill promptly. In meet- 
ing the deadline we have not sacrificed 
quality, nor has the consideration of the 
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bill been hasty. I am sure that Senators 
who have had an opportunity to consider 
the record of testimony—I have it here; 
it is extremely lengthy, running to 1,514 
pages—will agree with me that the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee gave unusually clear and com- 
petent testimony. The subcommittee 
met morning and afternoon iu order to 
hear all the principal witnesses, and was 
able to complete its work and report the 
bill to the Senate in time to permit action 
on the proposed legislation by both 
Houses before adjournment of Congress. 

S. 3974 covers the recommendations 
of the select committee having to do with 
union finances, internal union democ- 
racy, the no man’s land problem, and 
trusteeships. It meets each of these 
abuses in a direct and effective manner. 
Enactment of this thoroughly considered 
legislation will cover the major abuses 
disclosed in the first year of the Mc- 
Clellan committee's hearings. The bill 
is not a punitive bill. It is designed to 
prevent and discourage conduct on the 
part of union officials, employers and 
labor relations consultants which are of 
a questionable nature, and it provides 
machinery to remedy improperly held 
elections or excesses in the use of trustee- 
ships. The bill is carefully drawn to 
promote a healthy labor movement, and 
at the same time provide effective meas- 
ures to correct the abuses which are 
condemned by all persons of goodwill, 
either within or outside the labor move- 
ment. 

It is apparent that the bill embodies 
a philosophy that a free and independ- 
ent trade union movement is a vital part 
of the American economic and social 
fabric. The philosophy of the bill also 
demands that trade union members be 
permitted effective participation in the 
determination of their own affairs. It 
respects the sincere and effective efforts 
which have been made by men of good 
will within the trade union movement 
to correct the abuses which have come 
to light. However, the bill is also based 
on the principle that even though com- 
mendable efforts to strengthen internal 
controls have been made by trade union- 
ists, many situations cannot be reached 
by the machinery which has been estab- 
lished by the trade union movement. 
The bill recognizes, therefore, the neces- 
sity of applying the coercive power of 
Government to the correction of some 
of the most serious abuses which have 
come to the attention of the Congress. 

The bill before the Senate, S. 3974, is 
not significantly different in the matter 
which it covers than the many other 
bills which have been introduced to deal 
with the problems with which we are 
concerned, It embodies many of the 
better provisions of those bills and di- 
rectly attacks the abuses themselves, 
without at the same time destroying in- 
stitutions which are highly valued and 
of great importance in American society. 
It would be tragic indeed if, in attempt- 
ing to insure freedom and democracy 
within trade unions, we imposed strait- 
jackets and procedures more character- 
istic of totalitarian than free societies. 

The problem which faces the Senate 
is the same that faced the committee 
which reported the bill—that is, how to 
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insure effective and workable legislation 
without doing violence to the freedoms 
which we all consider important. 

At the outset, may I offer the benefit 
of my experience to the Members of the 
Senate. The area in which we are legis- 
lating today is extremely complex. 
There is a temptation to substitute slo- 
gans for sound reasoning. There is a 
serious tendency to apply oversimpli- 
fied remedies to situations and organiza- 
tions which vary widely in their char- 
acteristics, and to which a uniform rule 
cannot easily be applied. 

I have said earlier that the bill before 
the Senate, S. 3974, implements each of 
the four recommendations of the select 
committee, the McClellan committee, 
upon which action has yet to be taken. 
I would like to enumerate briefly the 
30 items which the bill covers—many of 
which go beyond the select committee’s 
recommendations. 

These major provisions would require: 

First. Full reporting and public dis- 
closure of union internal processes; 

Second. Full reporting and public dis- 
closure of union financial operations; 

Third. Criminal penalties for failure 
to make such reports and for false re- 
ports; 

Fourth. Criminal penalties for false 
entries in and destruction of union 
records; 

Fifth. Full reporting and public dis- 
closure of financial transactions and 
holdings, if any, by union officials which 
might give rise to conflicts of interest,” 
including payments by labor relations 
consultants ; 

Sixth. Full reporting and public dis- 
closure by employers of expenditures of 
$5,000 or more to influence or affect em- 
ployees in the exercise of rights guaran- 
teed by the National Labor Relations 
Act; 

Seventh. Full reporting and public dis- 
closure of any arrangement by an em- 
ployer under which another person 
undertakes to influence or affect or to 
provide services which interfere with, re- 
strain, or coerce employees in the exer- 
cise of rights guaranteed by the National 
Labor Relations Act; 

Eighth. Full reporting and public dis- 
closure by labor-relations consultants of 
their arrangements to influence or af- 
fect employees or to provide services to 
interfere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in the rights guaranteed by the 
National Labor Relations Act; 

Ninth. Criminal penalties for the fail- 
ing to file or falsification of reports re- 
quired by employers and labor relations 
consultants; 

Tenth. Criminal penalties for pay- 
ments by “middlemen” to union officials; 

Eleventh. Full reporting and public 
disclosure of trusteeships over subordi- 
nate unions; 

Twelfth, Criminal penalties for fail- 
ure to file or falsification of required re- 
ports relating to trusteeships over sub- 
ordinate unions; 

Thirteenth. Limitations upon proce- 
dure for establishment, purpose, and 
length of trusteeships over subordinate 
unions; 

Fourteenth. Federal court proceedings 
to dissolve trusteeships, over subordinate 
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unions when not in accordance with 
limitations of the bill; 

Sixteenth. Election of constitutional 
officers of international unions at least 
every 5 years by secret ballot or by dele- 
gates elected by secret ballot; 

Sixteenth. Election of constitutional 
Officers of local unions at least every 4 
years by secret ballot; 

Seventeenth. Protection of union 
members’ right to nominate and vote for 
union officers without restraint or co- 
ercion; 

Eighteenth. Prohibition of use of 
union funds to promote individual can- 
didacy in union elections; 

Nineteenth. Federal court proceedings, 
with safeguards for internal union pro- 
cedures, to set aside elections in viola- 
tion of the bill's standards; 

Twentieth. A Congressional declara- 
tion of policy favoring codes of ethical 
practices for labor organizations and 
employers; 

Twenty-first. Establishment of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Ethical Practices, 
composed of representatives of the pub- 
lic, labor organizations, and employers; 

Twenty-second, Directing the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board not to 
permit continuation of the “no man’s 
land” in which employees, unions, and 
employers, covered by Federal law, are 
left without remedies; 

Twenty-third. A start on speeding up 
NLRB procedures by clarifying the defi- 
nition of supervisors and permitting pre- 
hearing representative elections; 

Twenty-fourth. Banning shakedown 
picketing and making it subject to man- 
datory injunction procedures; 

Twenty-fifth. Banning demand and 
acceptance by unions or union repre- 
sentatives of payments from interstate 
truckers of improper unloading fees; 

Twenty-sixth. Permitting, with appro- 
priate safeguards, prehire and 7-day 
union-shop agreements in the building 
and construction industry; 

Twenty-seventh. Clarification of the 
propriety of employer contributions to 
joint union-management apprenticeship 
funds; 

Twenty-eighth. Restoration of voting 
rights to economic strikers engaged in 
lawful strikes; 

Twenty-ninth. Criminal penalties for 
embezzlement, conversion, and so forth, 
of the funds of nonprofit organizations 
which are tax exempt under section 501 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code; and 

Thirtieth. Prohibitions upon holding 
union office by individuals convicted of 
crimes involving the taking of money or 
violations of the reporting provisions of 
the bill. 

Unfortunately, since the bill was re- 
ported a number of ill-informed and in- 
accurate comments have been made con- 
cerning its effects. I say that these com- 
ments have been unfortunate because 
they have sought to confuse rather than 
clarify; introduced partisanship where 
it had been minimized; and jeopardized 
rather than enhanced possibilities for 
favorable Congressional action on legis- 
lation this year. 

In order that the record may be clear 
as we begin this debate, I should like to 
reply to the criticisms which have been 
made of the bill. Frankly, Mr. President, 
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I fear that some who have criticized it 
have never taken the trouble to read it 
in full—either that or modern trans- 
Atlantic communications are not up to 
par. 

First. It has been contended that the 
committee bill would exempt from cov- 
erage more than 60 percent of union 
locals.” Justification for this contention 
is apparently based upon the claim that 
the cutoff of 200 members and $25,000 
gross annual receipts contained in sec- 
tion 101 (c) of S. 3974 constitutes “an 
across-the-board exemption which ap- 
plies to both the reporting requirements 
and the regulatory provisions with re- 
spect to trusteeships and elections.” 
This claim is completely fallacious. Sec- 
tion 101 (c) provides an exemption only 
for small unions and applies only to the 
reporting provisions of the bill. This 
morning I noticed newspaper reports to 
the effect that the Labor Department had 
corrected the record by stating that they 
now understand that the exemption pro- 
vision for the small unions would not 
apply to the trusteeship and election 
sections of the bill. Even this limited 
exemption with regard to reporting may 
be easily lifted by the Secretary if he 
has reason to believe that the standards 
prescribed by the bill are being violated. 
He has full investigatory authority to 
support his efforts, and it is expected 
that he will revoke any exemption when 
it is necessary to protect the interests 
of the union members. 

I may say at this point that there are 
many small unions—and for our infor- 
mation we have been dependent largely 
on a survey of the California unions— 
which have only 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 
members. Because the provisions of the 
bill with relation to reporting are so 
extreme and provide such detailed pen- 
alties, the union officers of such small 
unions might experience extreme diffi- 
culty with respect to reporting under 
such stringent provisions. It must be 
remembered that in such unions there 
would be very little opportunity for abuse 
because of their very smallness and be- 
cause of the limited amount of funds in- 
volved. Consequently, the union offi- 
cials of such small unions would be 
unable, rather than unwilling, to comply 
fully with the provisions of the bill. 

Therefore, it was decided to exempt 
the small unions from the reporting pro- 
visions, but the Secretary of Labor, as I 
have said, can revoke the exemption 
whenever he considers it to be in the 
public interest to do so. The Depart- 
ment of Labor had furnished informa- 
tion to the effect that the bill would ex- 
empt 60 percent of the unions, when, as 
a matter of fact, 90 percent of all union 
members belong to unions which have 
more than 200 members and have more 
than $25,000 in gross annual receipts, and 
therefore would be covered, so far as the 
election and trusteeship provisions are 
concerned. Therefore, the bill exempts 
about 7 percent of the union members 
of the country from the reporting and 
financial sections, but even that exemp- 
tion is subject to withdrawal whenever 
the Secretary of Labor considers such 
withdrawal to be in the public interest. 
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Misleading information has been is- 
sued on this point, and I think it is rather 
unfortunate, because I believe these sec- 
tions have been carefully drawn. How- 
ever, I would have no objection if a 
Member of the Senate desired to remove 
any doubt in this field by offering an ap- 
propriate amendment. It seems to me 
to be very unfair to use this section as a 
club with which to beat the whole bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will yield to 
questioning at this point, as he knows, I 
am not a member of his committee, and I 
am not very well acquainted with the 
provisions of the proposed legislation. 
My time is taken up almost wholly in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and in the 
work of the subcommittees of which Iam 
a member. 

I have before me a news release issued 
by the Department of Labor, dated June 
10, 1958, the first item of criticism of 
the bill—and I am reading from page 1 
of the release states: 

Repeal of 9 (F) and (G) would also elimi- 
nate the requirement that unions furnish 
copies of their reports to the union mem- 
bers. 


What does the Senator have to say in 
that regard? 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Secretary, or 
whoever wrote the release to which the 
Senator has reference points out, one of 
the problems has been in connection with 
that provision in the present law, the 
Taft-Hartley law, in that it has not been 
very satisfactory. I refer to the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1947. In order 
that a union member may be fully pro- 
tected, we felt that the required infor- 
mation should be made available to the 
Secretary of Labor in Washington, sub- 
ject to all the powers the Secretary has 
under the bill. We felt that such a pro- 
vision would give better protection than 
would anything else from the abuses 
which have been exposed by the McClel- 
lan committee hearings. We felt, cer- 
tainly, it would give better protection 
than the provisions in the present Taft- 
Hartley law. Incidentally, if the pro- 
vision in the Taft-Hartley law read by 
the Senator had been satisfactory, there 
would be no need for. making any 
changes. 

We provide that reports shall be fur- 
nished to the Secretary in Washington, 
and the Secretary may make them pub- 
lic. 

If the Secretary of Labor finds an abuse 
within a labor union, and finds that an 
improper practice exists, he is permit- 
ted not only to make an investigation, 
but after he has made the investigation 
he is permitted to make the report public. 
In that way it would be available to the 
press. He could also send copies of the 
report to every member of the union. 

Therefore the criticism to which the 
Senator has referred is misleading. If 
anyone is concerned about that point, I 
should be delighted to have it clarified. I 
believe the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has been particularly concerned 
about it, judging from conversations I 
have had with him; and that point could 
be clarified, to make sure that the Secre- 
tary would have that authority. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. I wish to address my- 
self to the issue the Senator from Wis- 
consin has raised. I should like to say 
that at some point, either during the 
Senator’s presentation or immediately 
following it, I intend to make some com- 
ments on title 1 of the bill, dealing with 
the requirement for disclosure of the 
management of union funds. I have 
already submitted an amendment, which 
is on the desks of all Senators, regard- 
ing the right of subpena. 

Mr. WILEY. That is not in the bill, 
as I understand. 

Mr. COOPER. No. I intend to offer 
at least two other amendments. One 
of them will deal with the question the 
Senator from Wisconsin has raised. 
Another one will deal with the question 
of the coverage of the unions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I will say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that it was 
felt the language in the bill would give 
the greatest protection to union mem- 
bers. The language in the present Taft- 
Hartley law provides that the informa- 
tion shall be made available to the union 
members. However, I do not believe 
that provision has worked out satisfac- 
torily, because union members, certainly, 
do not have the powers possessed by the 
Secretary of Labor; consequently, in 
Many cases the union members are not 
able to make the careful study the Sec- 
retary of Labor would be able to make. 

The bill provides that the information 
shall be made public by the Secretary. 
We felt that that would give sufficient 
protection. However, as I have said, I 
shall be glad to accept language which 
would make certain that the reports 
would be made available to the members 
in such form as the Secretary of Labor 
should consider useful. 

Mr. WILEY. Including the subpena 
issue? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would accept that. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator would ac- 
cept such an amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. We can probably clarify 
these points as we go along. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would personally 
accept such an amendment. Under the 
bill the Secretary has the same powers 
he has under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. I understand that the Senator 
from Kentucky will offer an amendment 
with respect to the subpena feature. So 
far as I am concerned—and I believe the 
Senator from New York joins me—I 
would accept such an amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I have already sub- 
mitted an amendment to that effect. As 
I said, at a point later in the discussion 
I shall discuss the various amendments 
I will offer. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Wisconsin. We have talked about two 
amendments, One relates to the power 
of subpena. The other relates to the 
question of reports to be made to union 
members. I am sure other amendments 
will be proposed. Perhaps the Senator 


from Kentucky may propose another 
amendment which will provide for the 
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repeal of the exemption. I should be 
glad to accept such an amendment also. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I will 
offer an amendment which would con- 
fer on the Secretary of Labor all the 
powers which are now given to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. I would give 
him the power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, and the power to compel 
the production of books and papers and 
documents. That amendment is already 
lying on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will accept an 
amendment dealing with the question 
which has been raised about the exemp- 
tion of unions. Another amendment 
would require the Secretary of Labor to 
furnish to union members reports on 
matters which are detailed in title I. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With respect to the 
reports being made available to union 
members, in a further study of the bill 
I notice that there is no provision re- 
quiring the local itself, which makes the 
reports—or the local’s officers—to give 
this information to the union members. 
Is that the point which the Senator is 
discussing at this moment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. By that 
method, which would be a supplemen- 
tary step, the local officers must provide 
information to the Secretary of Labor. 
I think there ought to be some uniformity 
on that point. Perhaps the Senator from 
Arkansas can make a suggestion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is my thought 
that we should not require union mem- 
bers to come to the Secretary of Labor 
to get copies of financial reports which 
are required by law to be filed by their 
unions. I think such reports ought to 
be available from the standpoint of the 
public interest. The public ought to 
have the right to obtain copies of the 
reports. I think the bill should be 
amended so as to require the making 
available to members of unions copies of 
the reports which their unions are com- 
pelled to file. The reports should be 
made available to the members at the 
local union level. I think that should 
be done. In the drafting of a bill such 
as this, I understand that it is not pos- 
sible to keep everything like that in 
mind. Some small things may be over- 
looked. But this is not a small matter, 
because a person who pays his dues as 
a member of a local union should be able 
to get information about his union at 
the local level. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas, who offered amendments, 
during the 3 or 4 days of the considera- 
tion of the bill last week, which I think 
have strengthened the bill considerably. 

I know that I speak for other mem- 
bers of the committee—and I think I 
speak for both sides of the aisle—when 
I state that if any of these proposals 
had been made the committee would 
have considered them at that time. We 
are glad to have them brought forward 
now. But there was no intention ever 
to write into the bill anything which 
would at all lessen the effect of these 
particular provisions. If language such 
as the Senator from Arkansas has pro- 
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posed is suggested—and I think the sug- 
gestion is a good one—we will be glad 
to accept it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was not being 
critical of the committee. I know the 
committee had a difficult task. The 
committee had very limited time for 
deliberation. There may be many 
things I have overlooked in my reading 
of the bill. I made some suggestions 
which the committee accepted, and 
which I think have strengthened the 
bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With the adop- 
tion of those suggestions, I can now 
support the bill. I may see other things 
of this nature which I think should be 
included. But what appeals to me 
about the bill is that by its provisions 
we are, I know, dealing rather effec- 
tively with the crooks, hoodlums, and 
dishonest persons who have infiltrated 
the labor movement in some areas of 
the country. There is no doubt that is 
the first step which needs to be taken 
in reform legislation. On the basis of 
that. approach, and for that purpose, I 
do not see how honest men can dis- 
agree. We may disagree as to the 
method; but as to the objective of driv- 
ing crooks, ex-convicts, and thieves out 
of positions of authority in the labor 
unions I do not see how there can be 
any disagreement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. WILEY and Mr. COOPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and then to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WILEY. I agree with all the 
generalities which have been stated. I 
heard the Senator’s statement in which 
he answered the criticism which was 
made, apparently, by the Secretary of 
Labor and others. I want to get at the 
meat of that particular question. Cer- 
tainly we have known one another long 
enough to know that we are all inter- 
ested in the public welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I want the Senator 
from Wisconsin to continue asking his 
questions. 

Mr. WILEY. We have agreed so far 
that a part of the report was correct. 
Let us not call the comments criticism. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coon! has said he intends to propose 
an amendment which the Senator from 
Massachusetts will accept. 

Here is something else which the Sec- 
retary of Labor said: 

Under section 101 (c) of the bill, labor 
organizations having less than $25,000 gross 
annual income and fewer than 200 members 
are exempt from the bill's requirements. 

This is an across-the-board exemption 
which applies to both reporting require- 
ments and the regulatory provisions with 
respect to trusteeships and elections. 


A little further on the Secretary says: 

In addition, there is nothing to prevent a 
local which fails to meet the exemption re- 
quirements from being subdivided into as 
many locals as necessary to make them all 
exempt. The bill’s requirements are thus, 
in effect, limited to national and interna- 
tional unions and those local unions where 
subdivision may be impractical. 
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I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts wants the legisla- 
tion which will be evolved to be satisfac- 
tory. As the Senator from Arkansas has 
said, we want to rid the unions of crooks, 
racketeers, and the other fellows who are 
injuring unionism, We want to protect 
honest labor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. T understand the De- 
partment of Labor has issued a clari- 
fying, correcting statement, to the effect 
that, after studying the bill further, they 
believe the exemption provision does not 
pertain to the trusteeship and election 
provisions. In that respect, they have 
cabins corrected their previous state- 
ment. 

It is a fact, however, that the exemp- 
tion provision does pertain to locals hay- 
ing fewer than 200 members and less 
than $25,000 in receipts. That repre- 
sents about 7 percent of the union mem- 
bers in the Nation. We provide, on 
page 7, line 1, of the bill, that because 
of the smallness of size and the detailed 
reporting 

Labor organizations having fewer than 200 
members and gross annual receipts of less 
than $25,000 * * * shall be exempt from the 
provisions of this section: Provided, That the 
Secretary may revoke the exemption of any 
labor organization with respect to which he 
determines, after such investigation as he 
deems proper, that the purposes of this sec- 
tion would be served thereby. 


So I make three brief answers: First, 
the Secretary of Labor has retracted a 
part of his stricture already. Second, 
exemption can be revoked at any time 
by the Secretary. Third, the Senator 
from Kentucky has discussed this mat- 
ter, also, and I shall be glad to accept 
an amendment which will remove this 
exemption. 

I know it will come as a shock to the 
Senator from Wisconsin for me to be so 
agreeable, but I am saying that I will ac- 
cept such an amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. No; it does not shock 
me. I have found the Senator from 
Massachusetts to be agreeable on all oc- 
casions, both on and off the Senate 
floor. I am sure that is one of the rea- 
sons for his popularity. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The attacks on the 
bill by the Secretary of Labor are on 
matters which, as I think the Senator 
from Arkansas has indicated, are either 
legislative oversights or are due to dif- 
ferences of opinion, but are not substan- 
tive differences. Therefore, at any time 
during the consideration of the bill by 
the committee, speaking for myself, I 
would have been delighted to have ac- 
cepted the amendments in the commit- 
tee. The committee has accepted more 
than 50 amendments already, many of 
them quite substantial, many suggested 
by the Senator from Arkansas. I would 
have supported other amendments if any 
member of the committee at that time 
had been aware of our legislative omis- 
sions or had felt strongly that a different 
approach should have been used. 

It was for that reason that when the 
Senator from Kentucky suggested his 
amendment I indicated on the floor, as 
I did in the committee, that I would be 
glad to accept it. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to pursue 
my course for a few minutes. I must 
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apologize because, not being a member 
of the Senator’s committee, ordinarily I 
do not follow these matters in detail. I 
do so now with but one objective. I am 
doing it to clarify the generalities which 
have been interjected on both sides in 
the debate. Having practiced law for 30 
years, I want the facts. The Secretary 
of Labor, in his statement, said: 

The committee bill would relieve unions 
secking NLRB recognition of the obligation 
to file financial reports with the Secretary of 
Labor, and to make these reports available 
to their membership. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We have already dis- 
cussed this point. It is the point the 
Senator from Arkansas made about 
making such reports available to the 
members. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer] also has been concerned about 
it; and I have stated that we would be 
delighted to include language which 
would provide that the reports in some 
reasonable form would be submitted to 
the membership. 

Mr. WILEY. Very well. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope that clarifies 
the matter. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky will cover that point, too. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; and I agree. 
So all of us are in agreement. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Then we have the following: 

The Secretary of Labor, while given cer- 
tain duties and enforcement obligations by 
the committee bill, would be provided with 
inadequate powers to properly discharge his 
responsibilities. 


Mr. KENNEDY. The Secretary of La- 
bor feels that the powers the bill will 
give him, which are the same as those 
he has under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act—to investigate, enter, inspect, and 
so forth—are insufficient. Therefore, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coo- 
PER] proposes to submit an amendment 
which will provide that the Secretary of 
Labor shall be given the same powers— 
relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and 
documents—that are provided by the 
Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914, 
as amended. We shall accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. That is fine. I heard 
the Senator from Kentucky refer to that 
amendment a moment ago. 

Here is another comment: 

Other serious deficiencies in the commit- 
tee’s proposals include the destruction of the 
present rights of union members to seek 
State and Federal court relief to enforce 
their democratic rights; the continuation of 
a no man’s land between State and Federal 
labor law which denies legal protection to 
thousands of workers; and the relaxation 
and in some cases total destruction of the 
present legal protections provided union 
members, 


Let me make this comment: If this is 
true, it would obviate, or would attempt 
to obviate, the recent decisions of the 
Court regarding the rights of a worker 
to his wages, and so forth. What does 
the Senator from Massachusetts have 
to say about that criticism? 

Mr. KENNEDY. This is a more sub- 
stantive question. At the present time, 
if a union member feels that his rights 
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have been jeopardized in an election, he 
is able to appeal to a State court. I have 
done some research into that matter, 
and I believe we have found that only one 
local union election in recent years has 
been set aside as a result of an attempt 
by a member to obtain his rights by ap- 
pealing to a State court. The classic 
example of the difficulties involved is 
that of the 13 members of the Teamsters 
Union, who, after weeks and months of 
litigation, have had to accept a settle- 
ment which is highly unsatisfactory in 
regard to the holding of an election; but 
the lawyer for the rank-and-file mem- 
bers has submitted a bill for $300,000. 
So that is, I believe, the classic example 
of the fact that the right of the members 
to appeal to a State court is useless. 

In the bill we provide the right to 
appeal to the Secretary of Labor, when- 
ever a member believes that his rights, 
as provided in the bill in the case of an 
election, have been denied to him. Then 
the Secretary of Labor in effect becomes 
the union member’s lawyer. Such a pro- 
vision is infinitely stronger than any pro- 
vision now in effect. 

So I believe that anyone who examines 
the bill and compares it to the situation 
prevailing under present law will con- 
clude that this bill is better than the pro- 
visions of present law in the ratio that 
1,000 is greater than 1; and I shall ask 
the Senator from Kentucky whether he 
agrees that the bill will give relief and 
will provide for it by means of the pro- 
vision giving the right of appeal to the 
Secretary of Labor, rather than to the 
State courts. 

Furthermore, the bill includes pro- 
visions in regard to elections, as proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN]; and they will provide equity, 
as compared to the existing situation. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the bill attempt to 
reverse the recent decisions of the Court? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; it has no effect 
on that point. The recent decisions of 
the Court were in regard to certain 
picketing. 

Mr. WILEY. And also in regard to the 
recovery of salaries. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that. 
But this measure has nothing to do with 
that matter, because this bill deals with 
elections and membership. 

Under the trusteeship provisions of 
the bill, a union member still has the 
power to go into a State court. But, in 
addition, the bill gives to the Secretary 
of Labor the power to revoke a trustee- 
ship after it has been in existence for 8 
months. 

In the case of elections, the bill gives 
the Secretary of Labor authority—and 
we expect him to enforce this section— 
to set aside any election in which a 
member is denied his rights, whereas at 
the present time a member is not given 
that right, and cannot obtain it, and 
cannot afford to carry a case into a State 
court. 

As I have said, I have been able to 
find only one case in which a member 
was able to carry his case into court, 
in recent years; that was in the case of 
the Teamsters Union election. 

Mr. WILEY. So J understand that the 
bill does not attempt to interfere with 
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a member's present rights in relation to 
a union or union members who may in- 
vade his rights, along the lines sug- 
gested in the two recent decisions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is entirely correct. 

Mr. WILEY. The bill simply gives ad- 
ditional rights, as I understand 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. In order that the Secre- 
tary of Labor can look after the mem- 
ber’s interests in the case of such elec- 
tions in the unions and in cases of 
trusteeship, and so forth. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr, KENNEDY. Yes, I would suggest 
that the Senator from Wisconsin read 
the bill at the bottom of page 22 and 
on page 23—where there is a short sec- 
tion—and on pages 24 and 25, which very 
clearly spell out the rights a union mem- 
ber has under the bill. I believe this is 
one of the best sections of the bill. 

Mr. WILEY, Then the answer to my 
question is “Yes,” is it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct; the 
answer is Les.“ 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has covered 
the point I have in mind very compe- 
tently. Thank you. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a further word: So far as I 
personally am concerned, despite my 
inability heretofore to find time to study 
the bill—although I shall study it—let 
me say I believe the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has done a good job for me, and 
I thank him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I am glad he has 
brought out these points. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. 


of the questions which have been asked, 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wiler], at this time I should like to 
submit the amendments we have been 
discussing, and thus eliminate some of 
the questions which have been raised. 

So if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit me to do so, I should like to 
speak for several minutes on the develop- 
ment of the bill, as I saw it as a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Kentucky may speak for 5 minutes, 
and that thereafter I may obtain the 
floor again, in order to conclude my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the Senator from Kentucky 
may proceed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate the subjects with which the 
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bill deals. One deals with the question 
of union democracy. The other deals 
with revisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

On the subject of union democracy, 
there are two titles. Title I concerns 
itself with the management of union 
funds and the punishment of officials 
who mismanage such funds. It is de- 
signed to protect the individual members 
of unions. 

Title II deals with trusteeships, which 
I am sure will be discussed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

A third subject, and the one about 
which I am sure the greatest issue will 
be made during the debate, deals with 
revisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

For the moment, I address myself and 
inyite the attention of the Senate—as 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KeEnnepY] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] have done—to 
the first title, which concerns itself with 
the protection of union members. 

Although I am not a member of the 
subcommittee, after the debate at the 
time when the Senate considered the 
Welfare and Pension Fund Act, and after 
the Senator from Massachusetts stated 
that there would be hearings on this 
bill, and that a bill would be reported, 
I attended the hearings, and I also at- 
tended the meetings at which the com- 
mittee considered the bill in executive 
session. 

I wish to say—because I believe it 
should be said in all fairness—that the 
Senator from Massachusetts presided 
over the hearings with great diligence, 
and I may say with absolute fairness. 
He gave full opportunity to consider, in 
the limited time we had, all proposals 
that were made. He deserves full com- 
mendation for his work and fairness. 

The bill was considered by the full 
committee, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has said, word by word and line 
by line. 

Although some amendments were of- 
fered and were defeated—yet I must 
say that the questions which have been 
raised this morning by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
are additional ones; and if corrections 
are to be made on the basis of those ques- 
tions, I do not have any recollection that 
they were considered by the full com- 
mittee. If I am wrong about that, I ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts to 
advise me. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, I cannot. 

Mr. COOPER. The point is that there 
was a full and honest discussion of title 
1, and every consideration was given by 
the Senator from Massachusetts to 
amendments which were proposed. If 
the proposals which I am about to offer 
amendments to cover, were not covered 
in the committee hearings, it was not by 
design or purpose; it was an oversight. 

The first amendment I call up lies upon 
the desks of Members. It would give the 
Secretary of Labor the full subpena pow- 
ers that are granted the Federal Trade 
Commission, and which is also granted 
to the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 
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My amendment would insert in the 
bill the following new section: 


Sec. 503. For the purposes of any investi- 
gation provided for in this act, the provisions 
of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act of September 16, 1914, 
as amended (15 U. S. C. 49, 50), are hereby 
made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary of Labor or any 
officers designated by him. 


So that there may be no doubt as to 
what the full powers of the Secretary 
would be under the amendment, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point section 49, title 15, 
United States Code Annotated. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SECTION 49. DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE—DEPO- 
BITIONS— WITNESSES 


For the purposes of sections 41-46 and 47- 
58 of this title the Commission, or its duly 
authorized agent or agents, shall at all rea- 
sonable times have access to, for the purpose 
of examination, and the right to copy any 
documentary evidence of any corporation be- 
ing investigated or proceeded against; and 
the Commission shall have power to require 
by subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of all such doc- 
umentary evidence relating to any matter 
under investigation. Any member of the 
Commission may sign subpenas, and mem- 
bers and examiners of the Commission may 
administer oaths and affirmations, examine 
witnesses, and receive evidence. 

Such attendance of witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such documentary evidence, may 
be required from any place in the United 
States, at any designated place of hearing. 
And in case of disobedience to a subpena the 
Commission may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States in requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of documentary evidence. 

Any of the district courts of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
inquiry is carried on may, in case of contu- 
macy or refusal to obey a subpena issued to 
any corporation or other person, issue an 
order requiring such corporation or other 
person to appear before the Commission, or 
to produce documentary evidence if so or- 
dered, or to give evidence touching the mat- 
ter in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. 

Upon the application of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, at the request of 
the Commission, the district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
writs of mandamus commanding any person 
or corporation to comply with the provisions 
of sections 41-46 and 47-58 of this title or 
any order of the Commission made in pursu- 
ance thereof. 

The Commission may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or in- 
vestigation pending under sections 41-46 and 
47-58 of this title at any stage of such pro- 
ceeding or investigation. Such depositions 
may be taken before any person designated 
by the Commission and having power to ad- 
minister oaths. Such testimony shall be re- 
duced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition, or under his direction, and shall 
then be subscribed by the deponent. Any 
person may be compelled to appear and de- 
pose and to produce documentary evidence 
in the same manner as witnesses may be com- 
pelled to appear and testify and produce 
documentary evidence before the Commission 
as hereinbefore provided. 

Witnesses summoned before the Commis- 
sion shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
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that are paid witnesses in the courts of the 
United States, and witnesses whose depo- 
sitions are taken and the persons taking the 
same shall severally be entitled to the same 
fees as are paid for like services in the courts 
of the United States. 

No person shall be excused from attend- 
ing and testifying or from producing docu- 
mentary evidence before the Commission or 
in obedience to the subpena of the Commis- 
sion on the ground or for the reason that 
the testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him may tend to crim- 
inate him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture. But no natural person shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he 
may testify, or produce evidence, documen- 
tary or otherwise, before the Commission in 
obedience to a subpena issued by it: Pro- 
vided, That no natural person so testifying 
shall be exempt from prosecution and pun- 
ishment for perjury committed in so testify- 
ing. (Sept. 26, 1914, ch. 311, sec. 9, 38 Stat. 
722.) 

HISTORICAL NOTE 


Transfer of functions: All executive and 
administrative functions of the Federal 
Trade Commission were, with certain reser- 
vations, transferred to the Chairman of such 
Commission by 1950 Reorganization Plan No. 
8, section 1, effective May 24, 1950 (15 F. R. 
3175, 64 Stat. —), set out in note under sec- 
tion 41 of this title. 


CROSS REFERENCES 

Administrator of Wages and Hour Divi- 
sion, Secretary of Labor, and the industry 
committees under Fair Labor Standards Act, 
application of this section to, see section 209 
of title 29, Labor. 

Contempts: 

Contempts constituting crimes, see sec- 
tion 402 of title 18, Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure. 

Jury trial for contempt in labor disputes 
cases, see section 3692 of title 18, Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure. 

Jury trial of criminal contempts, see sec- 
tion 3691 of title 18, Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure. 

Limitation of prosecution, see section 3285 
of title 18, Crimes and Criminal Procedure. 

Power of court, see section 401 of title 18, 
Crimes and Criminal Procedure. 

Power of Supreme Court to prescribe pro- 
cedure to and including and after verdict, 
see sections 3771 and 3772 of title 18, Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure. 

Witness.in foreign country failing to ap- 
pear pursuant to subpena, see section 1784 
of title 28, Judiciary and Judicial Proce- 
dure. 

Fees of United States commissioners for 
taking and certifying depositions, see section 
683 of title 28, Judiciary and Judiclal Proce- 
dure. 

Hearings and investigations under Fair 
Labor Standards Act, application to, see sec- 
tion 209 of title 29, Labor. 

Per diem and mileage of witnesses, see 
section 1821 of title 28, Judiciary and Judi- 
cial Procedure. 

Writs, issuance of, see section 1651 of title 
28, Judiciary and Judicial Procedure. 


Mr. COOPER. I think the amend- 
ment will, without any question, insure 
the authority of the Secretary to make 
investigations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would accept the amendment very hap- 
pily. I think it would be well that any 
Senator who might be interested in this 
matter be informed that we are about 
to accept the amendment. I would sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, if that 
were agreeable. Then the suggestion 
could be withdrawn. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do want the Senate to be in- 
formed, before any amendment is ac- 
cepted, by having a quorum call. I 
should like the attachés of the Senate 
to notify any member of the committee 
or any other Senator who is interested 
that the purpose of the quorum call is 
to notify them preceding the vote on 
this amendment or, if there is to be any 
discussion, so Senators may be present 
and discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky desire to formal- 
ly call up any amendment before the 
quorum call? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; I call up my 
amendment, which I have just stated. 
The amendment is laying on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It is pro- 
posed, on page 36, between lines 6 and 7, 
to insert the following new section: 

Sec. 503. For the purposes of any investi- 
gation provided for in this act, the provi- 
sions of section 9 and 10 (relating to the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act of September 16, 
1914, as amended (15 U. S. C. 49, 50), are 
hereby made applicable to the jurisdiction, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary of Labor 
or any officers designated by him. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hick Murray 
Bricker Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bridges Holland Pastore 
Bush Payne 
Butler Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purtell 
Carlson Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J 
Cooper err Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 

Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Ellender Mansfield Williams 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McClellan 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from 
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Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky would give a brief explanation 
of what his amendment purports to do. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a short 
time before the quorum call I offered my 
amendment F,“ which lies on the desks 
of Senators. It would insert on page 36 
of the bill a new section, section 503. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Are copies of the 
amendment available? 

Mr. COOPER. I submitted the 
amendment yesterday. It is on the desks 
of Senators. 

The purpose of the amendment is sim- 
ple. It is to give the Secretary of Labor 
all the power he needs to make an ade- 
quate investigation in the several in- 
stances in which he is required by the 
pending bill to make investigations. It 
would do that by giving him the same 
subpena powers that are given to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

I incorporate in the amendment the 
powers which are now given to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. This same pro- 
cedure of granting subpena powers has 
been followed with respect to other legis- 
lation. The same powers have been 
given to the Secretary in connection with 
the administration of the Wage and 
Hour Act. It has been done in other 
cases. 

I have placed in the Recor section 
49, title XV, of the United States Code 
Annotated. This section would give the 
Secretary of Labor full power of access 
and to copy any documentary evidence of 
a labor organization. It would give him 
the power of subpena, to compel the pro- 
duction of witnesses and of documents. 

Finally, of course, it would give to the 
district courts of the United States juris- 
diction to enforce the right of the Secre- 
tary. 


This is one of the issue questions that 
have been raised. It has been stated 
that one of the defects of the bill is that 
it contains no such provision. As a 
member of the committee I have offered 
the amendment to correct the situation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The present language 
of the bill would give the Secretary the 
Same power as he has under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. However, I think 
the Senator’s amendment is a good one. 
If it had been suggested in the commit- 
tee, we would have accepted it. I am 
glad that he has proposed it. I accept 
it, and I hope the Senate will also ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I think the 
amendment is a good amendment and a 
constructive amendment. For what- 
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ever the reason may be, the amendment 
was not in the bill as reported to the 
Senate. 

Because of the situation in which we 
may find ourselves with relation to the 
other body, I ask that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on this amendment, so 
that it will be clear that it speaks with 
what I hope will be the overwhelming 
voice of the Senate. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to join the minority 
leader. If we start by being unanimous, 
we may well dispose of the bill within a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to associate myself 
with the Senator from Kentucky in sup- 
port of the amendment. As the minority 
leader has stated, it is a constructive 
amendment. I welcome the acceptance 
of it by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

I should like to make this observation: 
I believe that we shall produce a bill 
covering the subjects which the McClel- 
lan committee has been investigating. 
We shall do it on one condition, and that 
is that we maintain a complete absence 
of partisanship in the entire area. I 
know that the spirit of the Senator from 
Kentucky is exactly chat spirit, and I 
welcome the evidence that the same 
spirit prevails across the aisle, as indi- 
cated by the fact that the chairman of 
the subcommittee has accepted the 
amendment. This is the only way to 
make progress in this area. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one further observation, 
When the bill was being considered—at 
least by the full committee—I must say 
that, so far as I can remember, there 
was no proposal that the amendment 
which I am now offering, be included 
in the bill. So if it has not been inserted 
in the bill, we must say, in all fairness 
and honesty, that it was not because of 
any design or purpose on the part of 
any member of the committee or the 
chairman of the subcommittee. It was 
a result of an oversight on the part of 
all the members of the subcommittee. 
I think that should be stated, so that the 
situation may be clear. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky a question. It has been repeated 
a couple of times in colloquy that this 
amendment would enable the Secretary 
to subpena witnesses, and the books 
and records of a union. 

Am I to understand that the same 
power would be vested in the Secretary 
to subpena the books and records, as 
well as subpena individuals, on both 
sides of the question, in the case, for 
example, of a bribery allegation, when 
it would be necessary for the books and 
records on both sides of the issue to be 
investigated? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct, 
The power which my amendment would 
give the Secretary would apply to all in- 
5 which would be made under 

e bill. 
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Mr. McNAMARA, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment, but I should 
like, first of all, to correct the erroneous 
impression which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has, that the amendment was not 
discussed in committee. It was proposed 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and by myself, and perhaps by 
other members of the committee. We 
urged that that amendment be adopted 
in the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The 
Senate will be in order, so that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado may be heard. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It was not in the exact 
language of the proposed amendment, of 
course. However, I would not wish any- 
one to get the impression that my at- 
tendance at the committee session was 
so slipshod and haphazard that such an 
obvious, glaring defect was overlooked. 

As a matter of fact, it was discussed 
not only once, but 2 or 3 times during 
the day. What I say is not intended as 
any criticism of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, but the reason why the Senator 
does not remember it is that at that par- 
ticular time he was called to the floor in 
connection with the debate on the mu- 
tual-security bill, in which he was vitally 
interested, particularly with reference to 
an amendment to that bill which he was 
sponsoring. 

I should like to say one other thing 
about this amendment, something that 
should be said. I believe it was in the 
80th Congress that the Taft-Hartley law 
was passed. Shortly after that it be- 
came recognized on both sides of the 
aisle, as well as by both labor and man- 
agement, that in several respects the 
Taft-Hartley Act should be amended. 
That subject will be discussed at some 
length in the next 2 or 3 days. How- 
ever, in the last few Congresses every 
bill to amend the Taft-Hartley Act has 
lain idle. There has been no effort to 
adopt any amendment to that act. That 
was true even during the last session of 
Congress, when bills to that end were 
introduced. Even though such bills had 
the support of both management and 
labor, they still remained in committee, 
and no action was taken on them. I 
have particular reference to the con- 
struction unions, 

I cite these facts only to show that the 
questions which will be debated today 
and tomorrow and Saturday and per- 
haps next week are important questions. 
These questions have demanded the at- 
tention of Congress, but have not re- 
ceived its attention. 

In order that I may maintain some 
consistency in the position I have taken 
with respect to these matters, I should 
like to state that with respect to S. 2888, 
the bill to control and regulate welfare 
and pension funds, I objected, first, to 
taking up the bill the day after the re- 
port was made. Then I objected later 
to taking it up 1 day after the report 
and the bill as amended were available 
to Members of the Senate. 

The facts and circumstances since 
then have shown that my objection was 
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rather sound. Once that bill got to the 
House, the glaring defects which I tried 
to point out on the floor of the Senate 
were recognized. In fact, the bill now 
is in such controversy that it may well 
be there will be no bill passed at all, 
although I am not sure that this is true. 

I do not wish to appear to be critical 
of those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the operation of the 
Senate, but I do say, that it is wrong 
to ask Senators to take up a bill of this 
magnitude, and this importance, which 
was available for printing in its final 
form only yesterday, and the report on 
which was available for printing in final 
form only yesterday, on such short no- 
tice. It goes without saying that no 
Senator has had an opportunity to send 
a copy of the bill to his constituents or 
to analyze it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
argument the distinguished Senator has 
made not also apply with equal force to 
amendments, such as the Knowland 
amendments, which were offered from 
the floor, and were printed only a few 
hours ago? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I expect it would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
point out that there has been consid- 
erable urgency expressed on the Sena- 
tor’s side of the aisle that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare report 
a bill promptly, and the demand came 
from several Senators on both sides of 
the aisle that a date be fixed for re- 
porting a bill. The committee of which 
the Senator is a member proceeded in 
good faith to carry out the wishes. of 
the Senate. It held hearings. When 
the hearings were concluded the com- 
mittee proceeded in an orderly fash- 
ion to mark up the bill. After the bill 
was marked up, a reasonable length of 
time was given to both sides—I might 
say more time than is usually given on 
other bills—to prepare the report. After 
the report was prepared and printed 
and on each Member's desk, at the re- 
quest of the minority leader—who only 
a few weeks ago was urging haste in ac- 
tion on a labor bill—we held it up until 
today so that every Member of the Sen- 
ate could have the report available to 
him. That is something we do not have 
available as to any amendment that has 
been submitted. 

Therefore I should like to point out 
that it seems to me to be somewhat in- 
consistent to urge the committee to pro- 
ceed with due haste to try to get a bill 
to the other body in time for action at 
this session, and, when that is done, to 
criticize us for being too hasty, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to answer 
the Senator, and make the answer very 
short, because I believe his comment can 
be answered in one breath. We were 
told that we had to take up S. 2888 be- 
cause we had a terrifically important 
piece of pending legislation to consider, 
namely, the military pay raise bill. 
That was an important bill. However, 
we adopted the conference report on that 
bill on Monday, May 12, after a few hours 
of debate on the floor of the Senate. 
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Then the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of rather inconsequential mat- 
ters for the better part of 2 weeks. 

I wish to make the Record clear re- 
garding the committee procedure on the 
pending bill. The whole committee was 
called into session last Thursday. Even 
though the mutual aid bill was under 
consideration on the floor of the Senate 
on Thursday and Friday, the commit- 
tee to a great’ extent—and I can cer- 
tainly say this on behalf of myself be- 
cause I was there, as were most of the 
other members of the committee— 
stayed in session all day Thursday and 
all day Friday. 

About 4:30 or 5 o'clock Friday after- 
noon the bill was ordered reported. I 
was one of those who joined in voting to 
report it with, I believe, several very 
sound and good reservations. 

When the bill was reported, it was the 
chairman of the full committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HIL LI, and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], who fixed 
the time when the report would be sub- 
mitted. No one else objected. No one 
else named a time. No one else at- 
tempted to name a date. The time an- 
nounced by the respective chairmen, as 
we all sat around the table, was 4 o’clock 
Monday afternoon. I understand that it 
was somehow agreed that this time 
should be accelerated, and it was accel- 
erated. 

I believe that the senior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] came to the 
floor with the minority views shortly 
after noon on Monday. 

I point this out only because it seems 
to me that this is a bill which was en- 
titled to a longer time for study be- 
tween the time when the bill and the 
report were filed and the time when the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. I 
understand that the bill is now before 
the Senate, and that no motion I might 
make would be effectual to delay its con- 
sideration, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent; will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to finish 
my statement. Then I will yield. 

I respect the obligation which the ma- 
jority leader has to schedule the calendar 
of the Senate. I realize that it is not an 
easy task. But I still say, and I would be 
inconsistent if I did not maintain this 
position, that the time which has elapsed 
between the reporting of the bill and the 
filing of the report, and the time for the 
beginning of the debate on the bill—24 
hours—is far too short a time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may say 
that the scheduling of the bill for con- 
sideration was in accordance with an 
agreement with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, who has a slight interest 
in the matter. I had hoped to say that 
while the Senator from California was 
present. That is why I asked the Sena- 
tor from Colorado to yield. 

The Senator from Colorado cannot 
have his cake and eat it, too. In one 
breath, the minority seems to be very 
anxious to proceed to have the bill 
passed by the Senate, even though it 
has to be in the form of amendments 
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on the floor which have not received 
committee consideration. In the next 
breath, they seem to want to stall the 
legislation after it has come to the 
Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There will be no 
amendments offered by me which have 
not been considered in committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They were 
offered to the last bill without consider- 
ation by the committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No such amendments 
were offered by me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
speaking personally to the Senator from 
Colorado; I am speaking about amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true. I am 
not seeking to speak for the minority 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Colorado advocate that we 
hold up action on the bill until we take 
up each amendment, send it to our con- 
stituents, and get their recommenda- 
tions on it? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is not the prac- 
tice of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand it is not; but I understood the 
Senator from Colorado was recommend- 
ing that the bill lie on Senators’ desks 
for a period, until Senators could consult 
with their constituents, or could hear 
from them. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is my belief, yes. 
I intend to try to remain consistent 
about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How long 
would the Senator from Colorado like 
us to lay the proposed legislation aside 
before proceeding further with it? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I know the Senator 
from Texas is not going to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas could very well do it. 
I am trying to keep faith with the 
minority. The Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Munpt], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowxanp], and other 
Senators said that if the bill went back 
to the committee, it would not come out; 
or that if it did come out, it would be 
too late. It was finally agreed that 
the committee would try to report a bill 
by June 10. We have tried our best to 
keep faith. 

We are trying to give the Senate a 
chance to act on the bill. But if a suf- 
ficient number of other Members of the 
minority share the views of the Senator 
from Colorado, the Senate might proceed 
to the consideration of other bills, so as 
to allow time for those Senators to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the measure. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam speaking for my- 
self. I am speaking my own views. The 
Senator from Texas has asked me to state 
atime. I think a bill of this importance 
should be on the calendar and the report 
should be available for at least a week 
before being considered by the Senate. 

To conclude my preliminary remarks: 
So far as I am concerned, I will support 
the bill. I point out that this is one of 
the tightening provisions of the bill 
which was talked about and considered in 
ee pa ie although not in this precise 
orm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
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offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hu, the Senator from Minneso- 
ta [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HLL], the Senator from Minneso- 
ta (Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], would 
each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SAaLTONSTALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHoEPPEL], would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—86 
Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore orse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hickenlooper Murray 
Bricker Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bridges Holland Pastore 
Bush Hruska Payne 
Butler Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purtell 
Carison Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, S, Dak Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Ellender Mansfield Williams 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McClellan 
NOT VOTING—10 
Bennett Humphrey Schoeppel 
Clark Langer Thye 
Hennings O'Mahoney 
Saltonstall 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, and call up an amendment 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
between lines 11 and 12, it is proposed 
to insert: 

(d) Every labor organization required to 
submit a report under this section shall fur- 
nish the information required to be con- 
tained in such report to each of its mem- 
bers in such form and manner as the 
Secretary shall by regulation prescribe. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
provides that, in addition to persons re- 
quired to do so under the bill making 
appropriate reports to the Secretary of 
Labor, they shall also make reports 
available to members of a union in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe? 
I think it is a good amendment. I 
would have been willing to accept it in 
committee. I am delighted to accept it 
on the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the statement just 
made, in view of the fact that we seem 
to want to have yea and nay votes, 
let us ask for the yeas and nays now, so 
that Senators may be on notice we are 
going to act on the amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered: 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian has suggested to the 
Chair that the Senator from Kentucky 
should yield to another Senator only for 
a question, unless the Senator secures 
unanimous consent to speak on another 
subject. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
ae from Wisconsin may pro- 
ceed. 

(Mr, WILEY made a statement on the 
Wisconsin tornado and deaths on high- 
ways, which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp under the appropriate 
headline.) 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
inquire of the Chair, assuming the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is accepted, and subsequently it 
was the will of the Senate to strike that 
whole section (c) from the bill, whether 
that motion would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentar- 
an that such an amendment would be in 
order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In other words, if 
the motion were to strike the whole sub- 
section (c) on page 7, that motion would 
be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentar- 
ian that such an amendment would be 
in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky understand that his 
amendment applies to all reporting dis- 
closures, or those under section (c)? 

Mr. COOPER. All those covered by 
title I. 

Mr. President, I know the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] desires to 
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make a speech giving his views on the 
entire bill. I am sure other Senators 
want to do that. So I should like to 
make it clear that the amendment I have 
offered deals solely with title I. It 
would require, as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has stated, all labor organi- 
zations to make reports to their mem- 
bers of matters which they must report 
to the Secretary of Labor, but the re- 
ports to the members would be in such 
form and manner as the Secretary by 
regulation would prescribe. It is the 
same language that is used in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator’s 
amendment a printed amendment? I 
did not find it at the desk. 

Mr. COOPER. No, it is not a printed 
amendment. I have just had it read. 
I have some copies. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if we 
might have the amendment read for the 
information of the Senate at this point. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 7, between lines 11 and 
12, to insert the following: 

(d) Every labor organization required to 
submit a report under this section shall fur- 
nish the information required to be con- 
tained in such report to each of its mem- 
bers in such form and manner as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulation prescribe. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Can the Senator 
tell the Members of the Senate how this 
differs from the present requirement in 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. COOPER. The Taft-Hartley Act 
requires that a union or a labor organi- 
zation shall file with the Secretary of 
Labor—I note these words “in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe, a 
report showing all of (a) its receipts of 
any kind and the sources of such re- 
ceipts, (b) its total assets and liabilities 
as of the end of its last fiscal year, (c) 
disbursements made by it during such 
fiscal year, including the purposes for 
which made; and.” Now comes the 
point. It also requires a labor organiza- 
tion to furnish to the members of the 
labor organization copies of the finan- 
cial report required by paragraph (1), 
which I have read. 

I say again that paragraph 1 author- 
izes the Secretary of Labor to prescribe 
the nature and form of report. The 
amendment which I offer would require 
a labor organization to furnish to its 
members information which the bill re- 
quires shall be furnished to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, but in the form and man- 
ner which the Secretary may prescribe. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iam frank to say there 
is a further difference. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act it is provided that if the 
labor organization does not file reports 
or make reports to its members union 
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access to the Nafional Labor Relations 
Board shall be denied. According to the 
pending bill, if a labor organization does 
not furnish reports to its members, the 
union or individuals failing to do so 
can ie penalized by fine or imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have order? Some of us are inter- 
ested in this subject matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky a further question. The Senator 
has cited the similarities in the provi- 
sions. There is a difference. The pen- 
alty which is now prescribed by the Taft- 
Hartley law would be changed in the 
event the Senator’s amendment were 
adopted and should remain in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I say, with all defer- 
ence, the Senator’s statement is not 
technically correct. I know the Senator 
did not mean to be incorrect. The pend- 
ing bill repeals this section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The bill already provides 
for the repeal. My amendment would 
close the gap. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER. What I ask is that 
there be adopted something which is now 
lacking, the requirement that the labor 
Sree make reports to its mem- 

ers. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr.COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I know both the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from California want to be accurate. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We want the 
Recorp to be clear. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ofcourse, the Sen- 
ator is not quite correct in saying that 
the Taft-Hartley provision in effect is 
repealed. It will be repealed if the bill 
is passed in its present form and the 
amendment remains in its present form. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. That is true. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What advantage, 
if any, is there in the adoption of the 
Senator’s proposed language on page 7, 
subsection (c), and his addition of sub- 
section (d), as compared to merely strik- 
ing the subsection entirely and leaving 
the Taft-Hartley law precisely as it is, 
which I understand would be the situa- 
tion with regard to the reporting pro- 
vision, provided the language of subsec- 
tion (c) on page 7 and the amendment 
offered by the Senator to subsection (c) 
by the addition of subsection (d) were 
not added to the Kennedy bill? 

Mr. COOPER. I am dealing with the 
bill as it has been presented to the Sen- 
ate. The bill, page 40, in section 607 
(a), would repeal subsections (f), (g), 
and (h) of section 9 of the National La- 
bor Relations Act. If the bill should be 
passed, it is true those subsections would 
be repealed. 

I think the amendment would close a 
gap in the bill. The amendment would 
require a report to union members. If 
other amendments are offered later 
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which attempt to restore the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, of course, that 
is a matter on which the Senate will have 
to vote. I think the Serfator will agree 
with me that the addition of my amend- 
ment would be helpful. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to be sure I 
understand the proposal. Under exist- 
ing law a report must be made to the 
members of a union, must it not? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. If we pass the bill, S. 
3974, as it is before us, without amend- 
ment, the union will no longer have to 
make a report direct to its members; is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is the language 
of the bill as it is now before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. While there is 
some slight change proposed in the 
amendment offered by the Senator, it 
would continue to require that a union 
report to its own members concerning 
finances? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. And the amendment 
says “each of its members”? 

Mr. COOPER, “Each of its members.“ 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator is 
to be congratulated for being alert to this 
problem. Certainly the workers of the 
country and the people of the country 
did not realize that the one little safe- 
guard which union members had of be- 
ing entitled to a report—I know there 
have been violations, a sliding over of 
the requirement, and poor reporting— 
was to be removed, and that the bill as 
reported to the Senate repealed the one 
safeguard they had. I commend the 
Senator for dealing with the problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not accurately 
follow the dialog between the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
California. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
question of penalty. What would be the 
difference between the penalty now pro- 
vided by the Taft-Hartley law and the 
penalty to be provided by the bill in the 
event there is a failure to comply with the 
requirement of filing reports? 

Mr. COOPER. Under the bill, if there 
should be a failure to file 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May we 
have order, Mr. President? We want to 
hear the Senator. Will the Senator 
speak a little louder, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. COOPER. Under the bill, if there 
should be a failure to file a report, the 
officer or person who failed to file the 
report. would be subject to a criminal 
indictment. He could be d by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years 
or both, Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
the penalty is directed against the union 
itself by denying it access to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 
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I do not know accurately the history 
of reporting to members under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but I understand the pro- 
vision has been quite ineffective and it 
is the judgment of the majority of the 
committee—at least I may say so of 
myself—that the reporting provisions of 
the pending bill would be more effective 
than the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is my understanding 
correct that under the Taft-Hartley Act 
access to the National Labor Relations 
Board is denied as a sort of penalty 
when there has been a failure to file a 
report? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Taft-Hartley 
Act does not provide for any criminal 
penalty? 

Mr. COOPER. The act does not pro- 
vide any penalty against persons who 
fail to file a report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I see. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe this provision 
of the committee bill is stronger and will 
be more effective than the provision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I think I understand. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the bill as reported by the 
committee would remove the require- 
ment that the union members shall re- 
ceive financial reports, and that the 
Senator’s amendment would correct that 
omission? 

Mr.COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is a mem- 
ber of the full committee, is he not? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. POTTER. Was this proposed 
provision discussed during the course of 
the hearings? 

Mr. COOPER. It was. 

Mr. POTTER. What was the reason 
the committee decided to remove this 
penalty? 

Mr. COOPER. Iam not a member of 
the subcommittee. I do not know the 
arguments which were made in the sub- 
committee. But in the discussion be- 
fore the full committee—and on this 
point I defer to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—I believe there was general rec- 
ognition that the reporting provision set 
forth in the Taft-Hartley Act had not 
been effective. Otherwise, we would not 
have this bill before us. 

It was felt that the provisions for re- 
porting to the Secretary of Labor, and 
the powers-given to the Secretary of La- 
bor to enforce disclosure, and the penal- 
ties imposed would give more adequate 
protection to union members than do the 
2 provisions of the Taft-Hartley 

ct. 

Mr. POTTER. But is it not true that 
under the Taft-Hartley Act unions are 
required to furnish financial statements 
to the individual members? 

Mr. COOPER. That is true; but I do 
not believe there is any record of the 
effectiveness of the provision. There is 
no penalty against the individuals who 
do not obey. So far as I know, there is 
no record of any effort on the part of 
the Secretaries of Labor who have held 
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Office since the adoption of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to make it effective. In 
fairness, it is true that they have not 


haat full powers. 

. POTTER. Certainly there is no 
0 on the part of any committee 
to take away from the union members 
a right which they now have, whether 
it is effective or not. Certainly we 
should endeavor to strengthen the act 
so as to make it effective. But it is difi- 
cult for me to understand why there 
should be any desire to take away en- 
tirely from union members a right which 
they now possess. I commend the Sen- 
ator for his amendment, but it is diffi- 
cult for me to understand how a com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility 
of framing legislation of this kind should 
report a bill to the Senate with that 
omission. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not wish to in- 
terfere with any case the Senator from 
Michigan wishes to make. The Senator 
from Kentucky has always been very 
fair. The reason we adopted the provi- 
sion which was adopted was that the 
present section of the Taft-Hartley law 
has been quite inadequate, and we felt 
that if the Secretary of Labor were given 
what we thought were sufficient powers 
to require detailed reports, the Secretary 
would be able to make an analysis, which 
he would be empowered to make public. 
Therefore, through the press, the provi- 
sion should prove very effective. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law the Sec- 
retary’s regulation provides for summary 
statements to union members. In all 
frankness, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has said, that provision has been 
completely ineffective. The purpose of 
the committee was to provide a stronger 
and more effective provision. However, 
there seems to be some question as to 
whether even the recommendation of the 
committee would be sufficient. I am de- 
lighted to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. We do not 
claim perfection for the bill. We were 
compelled to put it together in a short 
time. This amendment was not pro- 
posed by any member of the committee 
and rejected by the committee. 

Let me say further to the Senator 
from Michigan that the only intention 
in this regard was to strengthen the 
hands of members of the union. That 
is the spirit of the entire bill. Iam glad 
to accept a supplementary suggestion by 
the Senator from Kentucky. I think it 
would increase the protection of union 
members. 

I would not want any Senator to be 
under the impression that there was any 
desire on the part of the committee to 
weaken the protection of union mem- 
bers. The Senator from Kentucky has 
been very fair. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I inquire whether, if 
the pending amendment, requiring each 
labor organization, in effect, to report to 
its members, should be adopted, as I pre- 
sume it will be, another amendment, at 
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a subsequent time, which would add fur- 
ther provisions with respect to this sub- 
ject, would be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
if the pending amendment should be 
adopted it would not be in order later to 
amend it by further language. How- 
ever, the additional language could be 
placed in some other part of the bill. 
Also, the pending amendment is subject 
to amendment in the second degree at 
the present time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Chair. 

I wish now to address a question to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

With respect to his amendment, it is 
a fact, is it not, that such an amendment, 
or a similar amendment, was considered 
and discussed at great length in the 
meeting of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare? 

Mr. COOPER. It is my recollection 
that it was. As I remember, the proposal 
carried with it penalties against the 
union itself. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The proposal which 
was under discussion provided that the 
union should be ineligible to avail itself 
of the services of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board upon the termination of 
90 days from the date of a refusal of any- 
one required to file a report to do so. 
That is a little different from the ques- 
tion the Senator is discussing. Is it not 
a fact that in the previous discussion the 
main difference was on the question as 
to where the penalty should be assessed, 

Mr. COOPER. There was a difference 
between Members regarding philosophy. 
Some Members wished to prescribe pen- 
alties against the union for violations 
by its officers. The philosophy followed 
by a majority of the committee was that 
the penalty should apply to the wrong- 
doer. That is my philosophy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the view 
of the Senator from Kentucky. I am 
not critical of that point of view. I do 
not happen to agree with it, but I am 
not critical of it. 

Suppose the Senator’s amendment 
were adopted and enacted into law, and, 
a member of a union should refuse to 
give certain information under section 
7 upon the ground that it might tend to 
incriminate him; and suppose the union 
should continue that man in office. Will 
the Senator explain how he intends to 
make the provisions of the law effective? 

Mr. COOPER. While I do not think 
the question is directed to the amend- 
ment which I have offered, I shall be glad 
to discuss it, because we discussed it in 
committee. 

The simplest situation which might 
arise is one where a person who is re- 
quired to report refuses to report; a sec- 
ond situation is one where a person fails 
to report, claiming the protection of 
the fifth amendment. In each case 
the question would arise: How can the 
facts be ascertained? ‘The bill provides 
that in such event the Secretary of Labor 
can intervene and undertake an investi- 
gation to secure the facts. The amend- 
ment which I offered and was adopted by 
the Senate gives to the Secretary the 
power of subpena, and secures and makes 
effective the Secretary’s investigatory 
power. So far as getting the facts and 
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the report, the power of the Secretary 
to intervene, with subpena authority, 
would be effective. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would have to dis- 
agree with my distinguished friend, be- 
cause it is not a question of what powers 
we give the Secretary; it is a question of 
protecting the powers of the man who 
belongs to a union. 

Mr. COOPER. What is the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The question is: What 
are we proposing to do? There was a 
provision in the original bill, considered 
by the committee, that the Secretary 
could take certain action—which is 
about the height of ridiculousness, in 
my opinion—but, nevertheless, if a man 
refuses to sign one of these reports, as 
provided by subsection (c) on page 7 of 
the bill, on the ground that he does not 
want to incriminate himself, how is the 
Secretary going to take any meaningful 
action except to investigate and publish 
the facts? It is true, is it not, that the 
union can continue to keep in office such 
persons—who, incidentally, already have 
a little too much power in the unions— 
and the union can continue to operate, 
subject only to the examination of the 
Secretary? 

Mr. COOPER. I would say that the 
Senator has asked three questions. The 
Senator’s questions are not directed to 
my amendment. However, since the 
Senator has asked three questions, I 
shall attempt to answer them. 

First, what can be done if a report 
is not filed? A criminal penalty is pro- 
vided against the person who fails to file 
@ report. Secondly, the Secretary of 
Labor has authority to secure the rec- 
ords, and make the records public. 

The second question the Senator asked 
is, What if the officer claims the benefit 
of the fifth amendment? In such a case 
can the Secretary get the information? 
I do not know absolutely that he can. 
If the records came within the scope of 
the fifth amendment, the constitutional 
right against self-incrimination under 
the Bill of Rights would protect the 
union officer. For myself, I see nothing 
wrong with that for it adheres to the 
Bill of Rights. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. COOPER. The third question is, 
What is done if a union keeps someone 
in office who has failed to file reports 
as required by law? I am not trying to 
reach that point now, for it does not 
concern my amendment. I believe a 
provision could be written setting forth 
that, in the event there had been a final 
adjudication of a crime, and if the union 
kept the criminal in office, a penalty 
could be imposed against the union. 
The bill so provides. However, when 
we get into the fifth-amendment field 
a constitutional question is involved 
affecting the rights of individuals, and 
those rights have to be weighed and 
protected. 


_Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator will con- 
cede, I believe, that in that situation 
there is no further remedy available to 
the individual man. 


Mr. COOPER. I should say that would 
be true under present law. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 7, of S. 2888, which the Senate 
passed about a month ago, reads as fol- 
lows: 

The person responsible for the overall 
management of the plan shall make copies 
of such registration, annual report, or other 
document available upon request for exam- 
ination by any participant or beneficiary at 
the principal offices of the plan, and shall 
provide information from any such regis- 
tration, report, or other document, in as 
brief summary form as the Secretary shall 
prescribe to carry out the policy of this 
act, to each participant or beneficiary re- 
questing it. 


I should like to know if there is any- 
thing in the pending bill which requires 
a union or its officers to make copies 
of the material available for the use of 
individual members at the offices of the 
union. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not recall any 
such provision. I do not believe there 
is any. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe the answer 
is “No.” 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wanted to bring out 
that point. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. In order to complete 
the record, I call attention to page 28 
of the pending bill in section 305 (b), 
a provision which would cover in part 
excluding the fifth amendment case— 
the question of the Senator. It reads: 

(b) No person who has been convicted 
of any violation of title I shall serve as an 
Officer, director, trustee, member of any 
executive committee or similar governing 
body, business agent, international repre- 
sentative, manager, or paid organizer of a 
labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce for a period of 5 years 
after such conviction. No labor organiza- 
tion shall knowingly permit any person to 
assume or hold office in violation of this 
subsection. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad the 
Senator referred to that section. As I 
understood, he said a moment ago that 
he did not know of any provision in the 
bill which would take care of a problem 
which involved a violation in connection 
with the reporting provisions. I very 
strongly favor that provision, although 
it might be necessary to modify it be- 
fore we have concluded action on the 
bill. I do not believe that officers who 
are charged with the responsibility and 
duty of making reports should be eligi- 
ble to hold office if they are convicted 
of failing to make the reports. The 
only way to accomplish that result is 
to insert a penalty provision which 
would make them ineligible to hold of- 
fice under such circumstances. 

I note that the provision reads “for 
a period of 5 years after such convic- 
tion.” I believe it should be for a period 
of time following the end of the sen- 
tence imposed by the court. That is 
one modification I would make. If we 
are to drive these crooks out, we must 
provide penalties which will drive them 
out. First we must deter them from 
committing the wrong. Secondly, if 
they commit the offense, they should be 
made ineligible to hold office. 
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Mr. COOPER. What I referred to 
was the case of an officer claiming the 
protection of the fifth amendment. I 
do not know how to reach that situa- 
tion. It is not covered in the bill, be- 
cause it raises a constitutional question 
and right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
which draft it was, but the committee 
considered. one draft which contained 
a provision whereby a blank space 
would appear in the reports to the Sec- 
retary in which space a person who 
felt he could not make the report with- 
out incriminating himself could so state 
at that point in the report. I was very 
much opposed to such a provision. I do 
not want to invite anyone to take the 
protection of the fifth amendment. The 
Constitution gives all the protection a 
person needs, without writing any such 
provision into a bill. No matter what 
provision we wrote into the bill regard- 
ing the fifth amendment, if it contra- 
vene the Constitution, it would have no 
effect. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree. We cannot 
write a statute which will affect the 
constitutional rights of anyone. We 
cannot take away or add constitutional 
rights. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I feel that a man 
who serves a union should be required to 
report on his activities. 

Mr. COOPER: All these subjects 
were discussed, at least during the time 
that I was in attendance at the hear- 
ings; they were considered by the com- 
mittee, and the chairman took them 
into account. Amendments were made. 
My proposed amendment follows the 
position I took at the time we were dis- 
cussing title I. There was a fair and 
open discussion, and everyone was given 
an opportunity to present his views. 

If there are issues about title I it is 
because there was a disagreement re- 
garding philosophy whether the unions 
or the violators themselves should be 
penalized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is a distinguished lawyer, as is 
also the Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of our so-called rackets com- 
mittee. I am at a loss to understand 
how the prevention of a convicted crim- 
inal from holding office will have any 
applicability to the question raised by 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
about the fellow who, for fifth amend- 
ment reasons, fails to make a report. I 
do not think he will be affected. He 
has established constitutional immunity 
both to questions about his activities and 
questions about his report. 

I wonder whether we do not have to 
approach this particular problem, as I 
believe the Senator from Kentucky has 
suggested, by looking to some kind of 
coercive action or repressive action 
against the unions, so as to continue to 
keep them in a responsible position with 
respect to the man who deliberately at- 
tempts to take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. That is a debatable 
question, and I do not feel that I want 
to discuss it at length now. ‘There is 
@ gap, in the bill without question, as 
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the Senator from South Dakota has 
suggested. 

My judgment is that the matter will 
have to be left to the sense of respon- 
sibility of the unions to take care of such 
situations. Unions are showing a great 
sense of responsibility in this field to 
go beyond that, the Congress would be 
in the bad position of attempting to 
impose penalties upon individuals or, 
worse, unions or individuals who have 
nothing at all to do with the wrongful 
act, simply because some person, right- 
fully or wrongfully, has claimed a con- 
stitutional right. 

My feeling today, is that I would not 
like to vote for legislation by which 
Congress would impose upon an individ- 
ual or a body of individuals a penalty 
because some person has claimed his 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. MUNDT. Earlier in the Senator’s 
colloquy with the Senator from Colo- 
rado, he said there were two philoso- 
phies. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Philosophies which in 
& way divided the members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare as 
to whether the penalties should relate 
to the union or to the wrongdoer. The 
Senator from Kentucky said he stood 
with those who believed that the pen- 
alty should be leveled against the wrong- 
doer. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. I associate myself with 
that position. I think it is correct. I 
think the bill should be written so as to 
apply the penalty to the individual who 
commits a crime or who does a wrong, 
rather than to apply it to innocent indi- 
viduals who might be members of the 
organization. 

Having said that, though, it seems to 
me that if we are to protect the inno- 
cent from the wrongdoer, when the 
wrongdoer takes the fifth amendment, 
it is very unlikely that an officer will 
make reports for any other reason than 
that of self-protection at a time when 
he is involved in an incriminating ac- 
tivity. I do not believe he will raise the 
question and also think about a pro- 
vision of that kind. 

So it seems to me, as legislators we 
have a responsibility to face up to the 
contingency that the man who takes 
the fifth amendment does so in this con- 
nection because he is protecting himself 
as again the interests of the members 
of the union. 

What must we do to meet a problem 
like that? We try to impose the pen- 
alty on the official. How do we tend to 
penalize the official? He has a consti- 
tutional right. We cannot go beyond 
that. We cannot compel him to answer. 
Whether it was written in the original 
bill to encourage him to do it, or 
whether he gets encouragement by 
studying the Senate debates he may 
suddenly realize that this is a great big 
loophole of which he can take advan- 
ae If he is guilty, he is going to do 

at. 

It seems to me, in such cases, that if 
the union itself, instead of taking action 
against the man, so as to protect its 
members, encourages him, embraces 
him, protects him, perpetuates him in 
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office, because other union officials may 
be associated with him in his nefarious 
skulduggery, perhaps in that kind of 
contingency we might consider doing 
something to stimulate the unions to 
take corrective action so as to protect 
the rank and file members. 

Mr. COOPER. If such an amendment 
were offered, there would be ample op- 
portunity to debate it. I do not want to 
prolong my own discussion of such an 
amendment. The kind of situation 
where an individual, though guilty, is 
protected, obtains in the courts; it ob- 
tains before Congressional committees. 
It will obtain always in the life of a free 
country. A person may claim the fifth 
amendment, and go unpunished, and 
without question, in many instances, his 
claim affects the rights and interests of 
other persons and of society. 

Nevertheless, there is the constitu- 
tional question whether Congress should 
try to impose penalties upon individuals 
or upon others who have not had a thing 
in the world to do with another person’s 
wrongdoing, simply because the wrong- 
doer claimed a constitutional right. I 
do not believe we have the power, or 
that we should attempt to do so. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am more interested 
in protecting the rank and file members 
than I am in punishing the individual. 
I am not trying to deprive an individual 
of his constitutional rights, but he should 
not be permitted to destroy the economic 
security of the rank and file members 
of a union. If we are to pass legislation 
of this kind, then as we pass it we should 
look to these contingencies and close the 
doors before the crooks can go through. 

Mr. COOPER. I have belief and faith 
that the facts which have come to light 
in the last year or two have had a great 
effect on public opinion. 

A great many unions are dealing with 
the question of their officers claiming 
the fifth amendment, and I think the 
action of the unions in developing their 
codes of ethical practice is good evidence 
of the desire of the unions to clean up 
their own houses. We are dealing with 
a small group of wrongdoers. We must 
have some faith and trust in our demo- 
cratic or, I should say, republican proc- 
esses, because that is the way in which 
liberty is expressed in this country. 

Mr. MUNDT. I associate myself with 
the Senator from Kentucky in his faith 
and confidence in the integrity of the 
vast majority of the members of the 
American labor movement. 

The bill was written because the com- 
mittee and Congress recognized that 
there were some faithless persons, as 
well as some faithful ones. We are not 
passing the legislation for the faithful; 
we are passing it for the faithless. 

We should try to act as carefully as 
possible to close the doors, so as to de- 
ceive no one into thinking that he has 
protection which he actually does not 
have. 

Practically all the cases which have 
come before the investigating commit- 
tee, which has been laboring, now, for 
18 or 20 months, have involved areas 
such as we are now discussing, and in 
which the major offender takes the fifth 
amendment. 
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I hope the Senate will give considera- 
tion to meeting the problem with which 
the bill concerns itself, so that it will not 
apply only to the fifth amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
realize that the particular subject under 
discussion is, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has suggested, not particularly 
germane to the pending amendment. 
However, since the subject has been dis- 
cussed, I should like to comment briefly 
on it, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Kentucky has stated that among the 
committee members there are two dif- 
ferent philosophies regarding this field. 
Let me say that there are two philoso- 
phies among the committee members; in 
fact, I may say to my friend, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
that this matter probably brought about 
a sharper division in the committee than 
did any other point; namely, the ques- 
tion of where the sanctions shall apply— 
eee to the union or to the individ- 
ua 

The bill provides that the sanctions 
shall apply to the individual. But we 
have not answered the question raised by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munt]; namely, what to do about a 
union that refuses to discharge an officer 
even after he has been convicted of a 
crime and has been found guilty by the 
proper court? 

Joining in the view that some penalty 
should apply to the union, I may say, is 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who in- 
cluded in his own bill (S. 3618) title I, 
under the heading “Registration of 
Labor Unions.” Thus the Senator from 
Arkansas would apply sanctions to a 
union if it fails to do certain things rela- 
tive to registration. 

Mr. President, I shall not take time to 
read that provision into the Recorp; but 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor» the portion of 
Senate bill 3618, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], to 
be found in title I, under the heading 
“Registration of Labor Unions,” and the 
subtitle “Requirement for Registration.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the bill (S. 3618) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TITLE I—REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNIONS 

REQUIREMENT FOR REGISTRATION 

Sec. 101. (a) No labor union engaged in 
commerce, or any of whose members, or any 
of the members of a local or constituent 
unit of which, are employed by a person who 
is engaged in commerce or in a business 
affecting commerce, shall 

(1) be certified or recognized as the repre- 
sentative of any employees by the National 
Labor Relations Board or any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Government, or 

(2) be eligible to file an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge under section 10 (b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, or to file with any 
department or agency of the Government 
any other charge, complaint, or petition as 
the representative of or on behalf of any 
employees, 
during any period for which a registration 
statement is not in effect under this act for 
such labor union. 

(b) (1) No labor union engaged in com- 
merce, or any of whose members, or any of 
the members of a local or constituent unit 
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of which, are employed by a person who is 
engaged in commerce or in a business affect- 
ing commerce, and no trust in which such 
labor union is interested shall be entitled to 
exemption from Federal income tax under 
section 501 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 for any taxable year which begins 
more than 90 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act if on any day during such 
taxable year a registration statement was not 
in effect under this act for such labor union. 

(2) In any case in which, during any tax- 
able year which begins more than 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this act, there 
is a registration statement in effect under 
this act for a labor union for less than the 
whole taxable year, the tax payable under 
the Federal income tax laws by such union, 
and the tax payable under such laws by any 
trust in which such union is interested, shall 
be reduced by an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount otherwise payable 
as the number of days in such taxable year 
for which such registration statement was in 
effect for such labor union bears to the total 
number of days in such taxable year. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, a reg- 
istration statement shall be deemed to be in 
effect from the time it is filed in accordance 
with section 102, except that it shall be 
deemed not to be in effect during any period 
of suspension specified in an order entered 
pursuant to section 106, or after the effective 
date of its cancellation as specified in any 
such order. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
may also say that in the substitute which 
I offered for the Kennedy bill, I included 
substantially the language of the Mc- 
Clellan proposal, but applied it, instead 
of to registration, to violations of title 
101 of the Kennedy bill. I can assure the 
Senate that this matter will be discussed 
at full length, because I proposed to offer 
an amendment to change this section; I 
shall offer the amendment if some other 
Senator does not do so first. At that time 
we can have a full discussion of the mat- 
ter. 

But inasmuch as the subject has been 
mentioned, I wish to state that in my 
opinion it constitutes the greatest area 
of difference in connection with the ap- 
proach to this problem, inasmuch as the 
bill as it now stands will allow a union 
to continue to employ an officer who has 
been convicted of crime; and I do not 
think that should be the case. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr.COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. At the suggestion of 
the Senator from Vermont, who points 
out that the language of the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Kentucky 
does not cover the provision of the bill 
which deals with conflict of interest, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will accept a change in the amend- 
ment, so that instead of beginning with 
the words “Every labor organization,” 
the amendment will read “Every per- 
son,” inasmuch as the word “person” by 
definition includes a labor organization. 

If that change is made, the amend- 
ment then will begin as follows: 


Every person required to submit a report 
under this— 


The next word is “section”; and I won- 


der whether the Senator from Kentucky 
will agree to change that word to the 
word “title.” 

In that event, in other words, instead 
of providing for the submitting of such 
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a report under this section of title I, the 
amendment will provide that the report 
must be submitted under the provisions 
of the whole title. 

I think those changes would be helpful 
to the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I accept 
the modifications of my amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
can be done only by unanimous consent; 
and I must reserve the right to object 
until the matter has been carefully 
spelled out. I believe the Senators 
should refer to the previous debate, and 
should show the applicability of the pro- 
posed changes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Cask] has 
been on his feet, seeking recognition, for 
sometime. He desires to ask a question. 
Therefore, I yield now to him, before the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] resumes his speech. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
it is not true that the bill—as I read it— 
does not provide penalties or sanctions 
which would be applicable to unions. 
Unions are required to file reports. 
Unions are persons within the definition 
contained in the bill. Persons who fail 
to comply with the provisions of the title 
are subject to fines and penalties; and 
the fines and penalties are applied very 
directly against the union organizations, 
it seems to me, under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Certainly we should not accept con- 
trary suggestions made by persons who 
are critical of the terms of the bill. I 
have no criticism to make of them for 
making their criticisms; but certainly 
we should not permit the public gen- 
erally to believe that this is a Milque- 
toast” bill. It is not, because it includes 
provisions for very specific penalties— 
criminal penalties and penalties by way 
of fines—against unions which fail to 
comply with the requirements about sub- 
mitting reports or about not employing 
persons who have been convicted by law. 

As regards the fifth amendment, I do 
not understand that to “take the fifth 
amendment” will be any excuse for fail- 
ing to file these reports or any defense 
against the application of criminal pen- 
alties for failure to file the reports. Cer- 
tainly the “taking of the fifth amend- 
ment” is not a defense for failure to file 
an income-tax return; if a person fails 
to file an income-tax return, certainly it 
is no defense for him to claim that if he 
were to file an income-tax return he 
would be compelled to testify against 
himself. So we should not let this mat- 
ter get out of context. 

I believe there is one constitutional 
question—although, perhaps, of a very 
narrow kind—which involves union offi- 
cials who may fail to answer questions 
or interrogations directed to them by 
perfectly legally constituted authorities, 
including Congressional committees. 
But that question is not a part of the one 
now before us, and I think we should deal 
with it otherwise. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield 
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further to me, so that I may attempt to 
answer the point which has been raised? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
case the Senator from New Jersey mis- 
understands what I said, let me point out 
again that when a union official is re- 
quired to file a conflict-of-interest re- 
port, but fails to file it, no sanction is 
applied against the union if it continues 
to employ him or keep him in office. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
this point will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let 
me say that the Senator from Arizona is 
entirely wrong. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts explain wherein I 
am wrong? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. If the official 
refuses to file such a statement, on the 
ground that to do so would incriminate 
him, he has not filed the statement or 
report; and therefore if the union con- 
tinues to employ him under those condi- 
tions, it is subject to the penalties pro- 
vided in the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree in the 
case of the reporting which is required 
by the bill. But in the case of reporting 
as regards a conflict of interest, if the 
official refuses to report, on the ground 
that to make the report would incrimi- 
nate him, no penalty is provided in case 
the union fails to discharge him after 
he has made such refusal. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But what the Sena- 
tor from Arizona said to the Senator 
from New Jersey was completely in error. 
When such an official “takes the fifth 
amendment,” that is a flat statement, 
and is considered a refusal to file the 
report; and, therefore, if he continues 
in office, he is subject to all the penalties 
which are provided by the bill in the 
case of those who refuse to file. To “take 
the fifth amendment” does not consti- 
tute filing. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. First, I wish to 
clear up this matter. 

Let us assume that a union official 
does not “take the fifth amendment,” 
but simply refuses to file the report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then he will be sub- 
ject to the penalties provided in the case 
of a refusal to file. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe the difficulty is 
that we draw no analogy between this 
situation and that of a corportion which 
is required to file a report under the 
Securities and Exchange Act. It is con- 
ceivable that the president of such a 
corporation could plead the fifth 
amendment. Then what would hap- 
pen? Then he would not have to file 
the report, and no penalty would be im- 
posed against him. But the corporation 
still would have to file the report; and 
if the corporation could not find another 
officer who would file the report, the 
corporation would be guilty of violating 
the law, and would be subject to all the 
penalties provided therefor. 
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A similar situation will exist in this 
case; and it is mot necessary to write 
this provision into the law. The fact is 
that if the union cannot find an apro- 
priate officer to file the report which the 
law requires to be filed, then the union, 
not the individual, will be guilty and 
will incur all the penalties which are 
provided. 

Certainly there is an exact parallel be- 
tween such action by a union and the 
action by a corporation to which I have 
referred. 

Although there has been much dis- 
cussion in regard to union officials who 
have been involved in graft, and so 
forth, we also know that corporations 
are not entirely innocent of such con- 
duct, either. So the same requirement 
should be made of each. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not a fact that 
if a person refuses to file the reports re- 
quired by the law, and pleads the fifth 
amendment as a reason for not filing 
them, he should either have to resign his 
office or the union should be subjected 
to the penalties which are clearly set 
forth in this part of the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly so; and that is 
where the analogy as regards a corpo- 
ration is correct, because a corporation 
also has to file, and it cannot plead the 
fifth amendment, under its corporate 
status. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield further to 
me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I hope 
we can first dispose of the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Iowa in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Kentucky desire to hold 
the floor? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. It seems to me we 
should get this point cleared up, and 
thus avoid a great deal of debate later 
on. 

Can the Senator put in the RECORD at 
this point the section of the bill which 
shows the penalties to which the union 
would be subject in the event its offi- 
cers took the fifth amendment and did 
not file the report? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Section 107 (a), 
which appears on page 16 of the bill, 
provides: 

Any person who willfully violates or fails 
to comply with any provision of this title— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the word “per- 
son” include a union? It says per- 
son.” A little later, at the top of page 
17 of the bill, it provides that each indi- 
vidual required to sign reports shall be 
personally responsible. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I point out that near 
the top of page 6 of the bill it is pro- 
yaen, “Every labor organization” shall 

e. 

Mr. MUND T. We are talking about 
section 107. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. What is the Sena- 
tor’s question about section 102? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. His question ap- 
plies to section 102, not 101. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Section 102 (a) pro- 
vides: 

Every officer of a labor organization en- 


gaged in an industry affecting commerce 
„ shall file. 


The Senator is not suggesting that 
there is no penalty provided in this sec- 
tion for failure to report, is he? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What is he sug- 
gesting? 

Mr. MUNDT. My question is, wher- 
ever the language is, would it shift the 
penalty from the officer to the union in 
the event the reporting officer took the 
fifth amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. In case of the fifth 
amendment being pleaded, that would 
not remove the penalties imposed on the 
officer of a union. If he continued as an 
officer of the union and took the fifth 
amendment, he would not be in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the bill. 
Therefore, he could not continue in of- 
fice. Otherwise, he would be subject to 
criminal penalty if he took the fifth 
amendment, because he would have re- 
fused to file. 

Mr. MUNDT. But his constitutional 
safeguards would operate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. He does not have 
any constitutional safeguard to hold his 
position in the union. 

Mr.MUNDT. He would not have been 
convicted of anything. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But he would have 
refused to file. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is why I asked the 
Senator from Massachusetts the specific 
question about an officer continuing as 
a union official. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will give my opin- 
ion as a sponsor of the pending bill. 
Every officer of a union, as described in 
the bill, must file. The taking of the 
fifth amendment does not constitute fil- 
ing. ‘Therefore, if he pleads the fifth 
amendment and continues as an officer, 
he is subjected to the penalties pro- 
vided in the bill. That is my thesis. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator is mak- 
ing that statement for the Recorp, he 
must be familiar with the bill, as I am 
sure he is. The Senator has referred to 
provisions of the bill which make a dec- 
laration of intent, so that the intent is 
made clear; but I have been unable to 
find such a provision. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let us look at the 
beginning of the section, where it pro- 
vides that every officer“ 

Mr. MUNDT. On what page is that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Beginning with the 
section the Senator is discussing. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is that on page 7? Very 
well. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does it not provide 
at the beginning of section 102 that 
“every officer shall file with the Secretary 
a signed report listing and describing,” 
and so forth? 

Is the Senator suggesting that if the 
officer does not file the report, there is 
no penalty? 
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Mr. MUNDT. I am suggesting that 
there is no way whereby he can be re- 
quired to file a report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have just said to 
the Senator that the officer would not 
have fulfilled the requirements of the 
language of the bill if he did not file 
under those conditions. If he took the 
tp amendment, he would not have 

ed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to dis- 
pose of the pending amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
clear up the question. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Very well. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us assume 
that the officer who is supposed to file 
does file a report, and his report proves 
that he is guilty of offenses under the 
proposed act, and the man is tried and 
found guilty. Is there anything in the 
bill that requires the union—not the 
individual, but the union—to get rid of 
that officer after he has been found 
guilty? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let us talk first 
about the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. Then I will an- 
swer this question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can we have an 
answer to that question? 

That is what we have been talking 
about. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Section 107 (a) pro- 
vides: 

Any person who willfully violates or fails 
to comply with any provision of this title or 
the rules or regulations issued thereunder 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 

(b) Any person who makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact, 
knowing it to be false, or who knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact in any docu- 
ment, report, or other information required 
under the provisions of this title or the rules 
or regulations issued tbereunder shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 


I would say that very clearly provides 
compulsion for an officer of a union to 
file a report. If he takes the fifth amend- 
ment, that does not constitute filing. 
Therefore, he himself is subject to the 
penalty of 1 year in jail. So, the prac- 
tical effect is that if he takes the fifth 
amendment he must resign, because he is 
not competent to file a report, or he sub- 
jects himself to the penalty of 1 year in 
prison. 

As a practical matter, in my opinion, 
this provision effectively gets rid of the 
officer, unless he is ready to serve a year 
in jail; and I do not think any officer is 
ready to subject himself to that penalty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I remind the Sen- 
ator that Joey Fay ran a pretty large 
union from Sing Sing. It has been done, 
and it can be done again. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator is con- 
cerned about that possibility, I point out 
that on page 28, subsection (b), it is pro- 
vided: 

No person who has been convicted of any 
violation of title I shall serve as an officer, 
director, trustee, member of any executive 
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committee or similar governing body, busi- 
ness agent, international representative, 
manager or paid organizer of a labor organ- 
ization engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce for a period of 5 years after such 
conviction. No labor organization shall 
knowingly permit any person to assume or 
hold office in violation of this subsection, 


I do not think there is any doubt on 
the part of any Member of the Senate 
who is genuinely concerned about this 
danger, based on the two sections to 
which I have referred, the interpretation 
I have given to them, and the legislative 
history, that these sections afford the 
protection which the Senator wants to 
have provided. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There may be 95 
other Senators who agree, but there is 
1 who does not. Frankly, it has been my 
greatest cause for concern over the pro- 
posed legislation. I am hopeful the 
chairman will accept language in the 
form of an amendment when it is offered 
which will make meaningful the purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have referred the 
Senator to two sections. One shows that 
if a person refuses to file and continues 
as an officer, he is subject to imprison- 
ment for a year. I have shown that if 
the union continues him in office, the 
union is subject to fine. In addition, 
section 101 provides that the union itself 
must file, because, under the provisions 
of the bill, a union is also considered to 
be a person. I think there are ample 
safeguards provided in the bill. 

I hope we can vote on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAGNUSON and Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Martin of Iowa in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare it seems appropriate for me 
to make a few remarks at this stage of 
the debate, to try to explain some of the 
reasons for the action taken by a few 
_of us with regard to the supplemental 
views which were filed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
may be modified along the lines pre- 
viously mentioned, to provide it shall in- 
clude “person” instead of “labor organi- 
zation” and shall include “title” instead 
of “section.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
pose a parliamentary question. I shall 
have no objection unless the parlia- 
mentary situation requires it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
5 will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky is 
modified by the language suggested by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, will 
that action preclude a motion to strike 
all of subsection (c) on page 7? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to strike the whole section would 
be in order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A motion to strike 
the section afterward would be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As 
amended, yes. The motion would be in 


order, 
I thank the 


Mr. GOLDWATER. 
Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
happy to yield, so long as I retain my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The proposal is only 
to perfect the Cooper amendment by 
making it more inclusive. I reserved a 
right to object. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. I have no objection, since the sec- 
tion is still open to any modification and 
can be stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification of the 
amendment? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendment is modified as sug- 
gested. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is my understand- 
ing that the Cooper amendment as now 
modified is the pending question before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I started to say a moment ago, 
it seems appropriate at this time, for me, 
as the ranking minority member of the 
committee, to make a few remarks with 
respect to the proposed legislation, and 
especially with respect to the supple- 
mental views which were filed by three 
other members of the committee and 
myself. Four of us voted to report the 
bill, reserving the right to offer amend- 
ments to strengthen it. 

I emphasize first, Mr. President, that 
our position is not that we oppose the 
bill; our position is that we favor this 
kind of legislation. We need something 
in this field. However, we feel there are 
certain ways in which the bill can be 
strengthened, and we wish to have that 
done. I desire to make that position 
clear. 

The people of the United States have 
looked toward this body with remarkable 
patience to see whether we would meas- 
ure up to their trust and meet their 
demands for meaningful reforms to rid 
the labor movement of the racketeering 
and corruption revealed in the McClellan 
committee investigations. The American 
people will be closely watching to see 
whether we have the courage to be 
counted for effective labor reforms. 

I congratulate the majority leader 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas! and the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Labor [Mr. 
KeEnneEDY] for fulfilling their pledge. 
Not only was the bill reported on the 
deadline on June 10, but it has been 
brought before us for immediate consid- 
eration. 
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I should not want this occasion to pass 
without commending all of my colleagues 
on the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare for their cooperation in expedit- 
ing the reporting of this labor reform bill. 
In doing so, they have given the Senate 
an opportunity to remedy one of the most 
urgent social problems of our time. 

Mr. President, the committee bill, how- 
ever, does not, in the opinion of many 
of us, meet the public demand for effec- 
tive labor reform legislation. The people 
of the United States have been stirred to 
indignation by disclosures of serious 
abuses in the internal affairs of labor 
unions. The most glaring of these abusés 
are the lack of control over their union 
affairs by union members, and the serious 
financial irregularities which have re- 
sulted in the misuse and misappropria- 
tion of millions of dollars in union funds, 

Those funds really are owned by the 
various members of the unions who have 
contributed the funds. We seek to pro- 
tect the workingman by the provisions 
we are proposing against misuse of funds. 

Mr. President, I desire to present the 
reasons why four of us joined in the 
supplemental views. First of all, we feel 
the bill as reported does not carry out 
the recommendations of the McClellan 
committee, which did such wonderful 
work. Second, from my standpoint in 
trying to represent the administration in 
this matter, we feel that the bill as re- 
ported does not contain the more im- 
portant of the recommendations of the 
administration. On those two main 
grounds I make these remarks. I shall 
not bring up administration matters in 
these particular remarks, but I wish to 
present an analysis of the McClellan 
committee recommendations and to point 
out in what respect we feel the McClellan 
committee recommendations have not 
been carried out. 

During 1957, the bipartisan McClel- 
lan committee made the most extensive 
investigations into and held the most 
exhaustive hearings on labor malprac- 
tices. On the basis of this testimony, it 
issued a detailed interim report on 
March 24, 1958, of 450 pages, summariz- 
ing that testimony and highlighting the 
most flagrant instances of improper con- 
duct. The report concluded with a series 
of specific legislative recommendations 
joined in without qualification by 7 of the 
8 members of the McClellan committee. 
I repeat: The report concluded with a 
series of specific legislative recommen- 
dations joined in without qualification by 
7 of the 8 members of the McClellan 
committee. ; 

The report accompanying the commit- 
tee bill recognizes that these legislative 
recommendations are the necessary basis 
for action by the Congress, a view which 
many of us share. But the report also 
asserts that the committee bill not only 
carries out these recommendations but 
in many respects goes beyond them, an 
assertion which many of us deny. 

The immediate issue now is with re- 
spect-to title I, which covers reporting. 
That is the area about which the Mc- 
Clellan committee was mostly concerned. 

Mr. President, the bill as reported fails 
to carry out the legislative recommenda- 
tions of the McClellan committee in sey- 
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eral important respects. The majority 
report, quoting verbatim from page 450 
of the McClellan committee's interim 
report, lists these recommendations as 
follows: 

(1) To regulate and control pension, 
health and welfare funds; (2) to regulate and 
control union funds; (3) to insure union 
democracy; (4) to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes; (5) to 
clarify the no man’s land between State and 
Federal authority. 


But the interim report does not stop 
at listing these five items—for they are 
merely general statements of legislative 
goals or areas. They are immediately 
followed on pages 450-453 of the interim 
report—McClellan report—by detailed 
specifications of the kind of legislation 
which is needed to attain these five goals. 
The report on the committee bill omits 
even to mention these specifications. It 
thereby, in effect, tells us and the public 
nothing about what the McClellan com- 
mittee recommended to the Congress as 
needed legislation, and makes it impos- 
sible for us to determine whether the re- 
ported bill actually carries out the legis- 
lative recommendations of the McClel- 
lan committee. 

I am reciting this information because 
before we vote on this important measure 
we should know what the McClellan com- 
mittee urged as being necessary to cor- 
rect the evils which that committee 
turned up. 

Mr. President, I shall now quote from 
the interim report of the McClellan 
committee the exact language of its legis- 
lative recommendations, and shall point 
out, what will immediately be obvious to 
all of us, the significant respects in which 
the committee bill fails to carry these 
recommendations out. 

Beginning on page 450, the McClellan 
committee sets forth the five legislative 
goals which it recommends and to which 
I have already referred. Under each, 
it then described the specific legislation 
which it recommends for attaining these 
goals. These are as follows: 

First. Pension, health, and welfare 
funds. 

On April 28 of this year a bill to 
regulate such funds passed the Senate 
and is now pending in the House. No 
more need be said on that point. 

Second. Union funds. 

The McClellan committee, on page 451 
of its report, states: 

The committee recommends that Federal 
legislation be enacted closing up the present 
loopholes in the law concerning the filing 
of these financial statements. It further 
recommends that these financial state- 
ments be required to be accurate and com- 
plete, that there be a method for the check- 
ing of their veracity and provisions for 
bringing legal action against unions filing 
false statements and against the officers of 
the unions testifying to these false state- 
ments. The committee feels there should be 
a provision in the law making it a Federal 
crime, punishable by a prison sentence, for 
the willful filing of a false or incomplete 
financial statement, 

Since union-dues moneys, as well as 
health and welfare funds, are in actuality a 
trust, being held for the members of the 
union by their Officers, the committee feels 


that attention should be given to placing 
certain restrictions on the use of these 
funds, such as are now imposed on banks 
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and other institutions which act as reposi- 
tories and administrators for trust funds. 

This type of legislation, in the commit- 
tee’s opinion, would go a long way toward 
preventing wholesale misappropriation and 
misuse of union funds such as that dis- 
closed by committee testimony. 


I wish the record of this debate to 
show exactly what the McClellan com- 
mittee recommended, and how near 
we have come to meeting its recom- 
mendations. 

Third. Union democracy. 

The McClellan committee, on page 
452 of its report, states: 


The committee recommends that legisla- 
tion be enacted assuring democratic pro- 
cedures in labor unions. In the committee’s 
opinion, legislation should be directed, 
though not limited, to three principal ends: 

1. The periodic election of officers; 

2. The use of secret ballots in union elec- 
tions and other vital union decisions; 

8. A limitation on the right of interna- 
tionals to place local unions in trusteeship 
or supervisorship. 

Much that is elicited in the committee's 
findings of misconduct by union officials can 
be substantially improved, in the commit- 
tee’s view, by a revitalization of the demo- 
cratic processes of labor unions, Some of 
the burden of this reyitalization will have 
to fall on the union members themselves. 
They are in some measure responsible for the 
mismanagement this committee may have 
turned up, through inertia or lack of inter- 
est in the affairs of their unions. While the 
committee feels that the bulk of American 
unions operate fairly and democratically and 
agrees with the principle that the Federal 
Government should not interfere in their 
normal functioning, it is still of the opinion 
that certain basic standards of democratic 
procedure should be established by law. In 
this regard, therefore, it recommends that 
Federal legislation be enacted to guarantee 
them a right pericdically to elect their offi- 
cers, a right to cast their ballots in secret, 
and a restriction on the baseless imposition 
of trusteeships and supervisorships for 
periods as long as 30 years. 


Fourth. Management middlemen. 

The committee bill deals with this 
problem in considerable detail, and in 
my opinion merely requires a few per- 
fecting amendments to render it accept- 
able as an effective means for coping 
with this problem. Hence, it needs no 
further discussion at this moment. 

Fifth. No man’s land. 

The McClellan committee, on pages 
452-453 of its report declares—and this 
is a most important paragraph: 


Testimony before the committee revealed 
that some employers have had no access to 
either the National Labor Relations Board 
or any comparable State agency. In many 
instances it was found that the fact that 
the National Labor Relations Board does not 
take jurisdiction in certain cases does not 
automatically turn over the case to a State 
board. In the committee's inquiry into ac- 
tivities in the New York area it was shown 
that exploitation of workers and circum- 
vention of legitimate labor organizations 
were made possible because employers had 
no recourse to any governmental agency. To 
solve the no-man’s land problem, therefore, 
it is recommended that the NLRB should 
exercise its jurisdiction to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable, and further, that any State 
or Territory should be authorized to assume 
and assert jurisdiction over labor disputes 
over which the Board declines jurisdiction. 


Mr. President, the specific legislative 
recommendations of the McClellan com- 
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mittee are to be found in the language I 
have just quoted from that committee’s 
interim report. I place it in the Recorp 
in full so that it will be before us during 
the debate on this measure. 

Measured by those precise recommen- 
dations, and not by the generalized 
enumeration set forth on the first page 
of the report on the committee bill, S. 
3974, that bill is revealed as failing to 
carry out these recommendations in sev- 
eral important respects. 

The McClellan committee report rec- 
ommends effective sanctions against both 
unions and union officers who fail to 
file complete financial statements or who 
file false statements. The committee bill, 
in section 102, contains extensive pro- 
visions requiring union officers and 
employees to file detailed reports con- 
cerning such of their own financial or 
business affairs as might involve them in 
conflicts of interest. But there is nothing 
in the committee bill to compel unions to 
rid themselves of officers and employees 
who willfully fail to file such reports on 
the ground that to do so would tend to 
incriminate them. We have just had an 
exchange on that subject on the floor of 
the Senate, so I shall not develop it 
further. 

In such a situation, the officer or em- 
ployee suffers no penalty, the Secretary 
of Labor does not get the desired infor- 
mation, and there is no provision in the 
bill designed to compel the union to get 
rid of such officer or employee. In addi- 
tion, when a union itself willfully fails 
to file or files false information required 
by section 101 of the committee bill, or 
retains in office or employment an indi- 
vidual who has been convicted of failing 
to file or of filing falsely, the only sanc- 
tion against the union is a fine of not 
more than $10,000. Mr. President, such 
a fine would scarcely be a deterrent to a 
large union such as the teamsters, with 
a huge treasury and an annual income 
in the millions, if such union were bent, 
for reasons of its own, in not revealing 
its financial dealings to the scrutiny of 
its members, the press, and the public. 

Thus, it seems clear to some of us, 
that the total lack of sanctions against 
unions in one area, and the inadequate 
sanctions in the other areas covered by 
title I of the committee bill, constitute 
an obvious failure of the bill to follow 
the recommendations of the McClellan 
committee calling for effective sanctions 
against unions which do not disclose 
fully the financial information which re- 
lates to their activities and those of their 
officers and employees. 

Mr, President, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the fact that the 
McClellan committee’s recommendations 
on the subject of union funds makes no 
exception for any unions, large or small, 
of any kind or character. It calls for 
registration and reporting in the most 
sweeping terms, presumably of all unions 
with respect to which Congress has the 
constitutional power to legislate. Never- 
theless, the committee bill contains an 
exemption from these requirements for 
unions with a membership of fewer than 
200 and gross annual receipts of less 
than $25,000. This has caused a great 
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deal of concern to many of us who have 
studied the bill. 

It has been stated on good authority 
that this exemption would excuse 60 
percent of the labor unions in the 
United States from complying with the 
registration and reporting provisions of 
the committee bill. Among those ex- 
cused from disclosing their financial 
affairs would be the notorious paper 
locals of Johnny Dio and other racke- 
teers and gangsters, because such paper 
unions often contain fewer than 200 
members if they have any members at 
all, I submit, Mr. President, that this 
exemption makes a mockery of the pre- 
tensions of the committee bill to throw 
the full light of public scrutiny on union 
financial affairs, particularly on those 
dark and shady recesses which the Mc- 
Clellan committee labored so hard and 
long to drag into the open. 

In order to cover this subject I am 
sending to the desk an amendment to 
the bill, striking out, on page 7, lines 1 
to 11, the entire subsection (c). I ask 
that the amendment be printed and lie 
on the table, to be called up at an 
appropriate time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Again, 
the committee bill contains not a single 
provision designed to throw the legal 
protections which safeguard funds held 
in trust, around. the funds of labor 
unions collected from the hard-earned 
wages of their members. The McClel- 
lan committee, as I have shown, em- 
phatically declares that such moneys 
“are in actuality a trust,” and should be 
held and used under limitations which 
are now imposed by law on those who 
hold and administer trust funds. In a 
word, union officers and employees 
charged with handling union funds 
should have a fiduciary relationship to 
the funds which they handle. But the 
committee bill creates no such fiduciary 
relationship. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
how that provision could have been 
omitted. Its omission might have been 
the result of an oversight. I was not a 
member of the subcommittee, and I did 
not attend any of the meetings until the 
time of the final committee meeting on 
this subject. I was engaged in the con- 
sideration of the mutual security bill in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and I could not attend the meetings. 
However, the fact remains that I never 
heard of that subject being discussed, 
and I do not know why such a pro- 
vision was omitted. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out, 
the McClellan committee made several 
recommendations dealing with safe- 
guarding and extending democracy in 
union affairs. One of those recom- 
mendations was legislation directed at, 
and I quote, “the use of secret ballots 
in union elections and other vital union 
decisions.” 

The committee bill contains provisions 
requiring unions to conduct periodic elec- 
tions for union officers by secret ballot, 
but it completely ignores the recom- 
merdation for secret ballots in other 
vital union decisions.” 
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It is my understanding that some 
Senators are prepared to offer amend- 
ments to deal with this subject, and 
therefore I shall not discuss it further. 

Mr. President, there is one final area 
in which the committee bill completely 
fails to conform with the recommenda- 
tions of the McClellan committee. I re- 
fer to the perennial problem of the 
no man’s land in labor disputes which 
has been before the Congress on pre- 
vious occasions. As we all know, under 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
States are forbidden to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over labor disputes even though the 
appropriate Federal agency, the National 
Labor Relations Board, has refused to do 
so. The unhappy result is a no man’s 
land in which no forum exists in which 
the victims of unlawful conduct may 
have their day in court. This makes a 
mockery of the ancient axiom deeply 
embedded in our law, that for every 
wrong there is a remedy. The McClellan 
comluittee, recognizing the seriousness 
of the situation, recommended without 
qualification—and I call special atten- 
tion to this point—‘that any State or 
Territory should be authorized to assume 
and assert jurisdiction over labor dis- 
putes over which the [National Labor 
Relations] Board declines jurisdiction.” 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to point out 
that I am the one who wrote that sec- 
tion of the report which recommends 
the provision for a no-man's land. 
When the matter comes up on the floor 
of the Senate, perhaps by way of an 
amendment, I shall explain why that 
provision is in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. I look forward with interest 
to having that explanation made. 

The language is plain. The recom- 
mendation unequivocally calls for the 
elimination of the no man’s land and 
the availability of a forum, State or 
Federal, for violations of law in the field 
of labor relations. But the provisions 
of the committee bill preserve the no 
man’s land and deliberately aim at cre- 
ating uncertainty in the law. These 
provisions prohibit the Federal Board 
from adopting any policy or standard 
for asserting its jurisdiction—or, to put 
it bluntly, the provision tells the Board 
it may continue to refuse to assert ju- 
risdiction but cannot give its reasons for 
doing so. 

I understand that the Senator from 
New York will explain it when we come 
to consider that provision. This is not 
only directly contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the McClellan committee, 
and completely at variance with the 
American tradition which calls for the 
maximum. possible certainty in the law, 
but it confers an unbridled and limit- 
less discretion on an administrative tri- 
bunal possessed by no other court or 
governmental agency in the history of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, at the appropriate 
time I, or perhaps some of my colleagues, 
will offer to the bill reported by the com- 
mittee amendments which will be de- 
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signed to correct most of the defects in 
the pending bill which I have described. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts will accept many of our proposals. 

To cure these defects, these amend- 
ments will be drawn from the Presi- 
dent’s labor program, which the com- 
mittee bill has failed to do. These 
amendments are not new. They have 
been before the Senate since January 
23, 1958, at which time President Eisen- 
hower sent his labor-law recommenda- 
tions to the Congress and I introduced 
the bills S. 3097, S. 3098, and S. 3099, 
which embodied them. 

Last April when we debated the other 
labor bill, I offered amendments cover- 
ing the 11 specific recommendations of 
the President of the United States. I 
shall discuss these points later, because 
I do not believe they are adequately 
covered by the pending bill. 

In addition, Mr. President, it is my 
intention to offer during this debate 
such amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act as the administration considers 
necessary to remedy the longstanding 
deficiencies and weaknesses in the pres- 
ent law. These amendments of course 
will be based on the recommendations 
embodied in the administration bills 


which I introduced in January. 


Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk, which I ask to have printed 
and to lie on the table. It is a very 
simple amendment. It covers the ex- 
emption provision to which I referred 
earlier. I shall call up the amendment 
later. It applies to page 7, lines 1 
through 11, to strike out all of subsection 
„%, I have already referred to it. 
It has to do with the exemption of labor 
e pga from the provisions of the 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the request of the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be printed and lie on the table, to be 
called up when we come to vote on 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
9 and printed, and will lie on the 
able. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has done valiant 
work on this subject, particularly in 
carrying the flag for the administration 
program. I believe it would be ex- 
tremely useful if, in connection with his 
remarks, he would ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Record the com- 
parative tables which appear at pages 
1402, 1403, 1404, and 1405 of the hear- 
ings. Those tables show a comparison 
of the administration bill and the pend- 
ing bill. 

Obviously that comparison will get 
only limited circulation, because it is 
contained in the voluminous hearings. 
I suggest that it be included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, because I am sure its 
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timeliness will be of great interest in that the tables appearing at pages 1402, last January, and S. 3974, the Kennedy 
many sections of the country. 1403, 1404, and 1405 of the hearings be bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank printed in the Recorp. They set forth There being no objection, the tables 
my distinguished friend for calling it to a comparison of the administration bill, were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
my attention. I ask unanimous consent the recommendations of the President orp, as follows: 


Comparison of S. 8097 (administration) and S. 3454 (Kzennezpy) labor-reports bills 


Administration bill, S. 3097 


Senator KENNEDY, S. 3454 


S. 3097 replaces the re] ing requirements of 9 (f) and (g) of the 
National Labor Re — —— Act with a separate reporting bill 
e broader and more detailed provisions as set forth 


Re noe and (g) of the 4251 8 e At 
ould enact a se re con broader 
— provisions ts set forth below. Ba p? 


e Commerce power (sec. 101), 


Labor organizations Grinding regional and local conferences | Every labor W which represents or seeks to represent 
and councils) engaged in activities affording a basis for employees in an industry affecting commerce (sec, 101), 


B, Who must report: 
1. Labor organizations 


income-tax exemption or * activities affecting commerce may exempt unions of less than 150, if burdensome, 
(sec. 101). Every —.— or er or employee of — — labor or organizations whe 
engages in 
2, Union officers and repre- cers or representatives of covered labor organizations 
sentatives, (00. 103 (a)). 
3. Employers 2 (excluding Federal, State, or local ——— 
ees a vity or in any industry affecting com- 
merce (sec, b 
O. Vorm cnusguancscasabens In ae orm, — and detail as the Secretary may pre- | In such form as the Secretary may prescribe (sec. 106 (a)). 
scribe (secs. 102, A 
D. N 
By 


Required to file copies of its constitution, bylaws, and other 
documents governing internal rights and responsibilities of 
members (sec. 102 (b)). 

A written report owing procedures and practices with respect 
to such things as qualification for or . on mem 
ship, e of officers, calling of regular and special meet - 

of assessments, imposition of fines, authoriza- 
tion Joa bursement of union funds, and expulsion of mem- 


An annual report showing assets, liabilities, and financial activ- 
ities including receipts, disbursements, and amounts paid 
certain officers (sec. 102 (c)). 


A report setting out full circumstances of the receipt of any- 
thing of value from certain employers (sec. 102 (c)). 


Organizational Almost identical to the N of9 These re- 
(a) tote: quirements are similar to Howe proposals, 
except that they do not . — 8 a 8 of 
cedures followed in disciplinary matters, as such, or the filing 
of any governing documents other than copies of constitution 
and bylaws (sec. 101 (a)). 


(b) Financial data An annual re} — nde showing assets, Nabilities, and financial activ- 
ities, including receipts, disbursements, salaries, and allow- 
ances of certain officers, loans to any officer, employee, or 
member inexcess of $500. 

Union must report loans made to any employer whose em- 


(©) Financial trans- 8 77e a 5 è 
ees the niza; represents or seeks to re sec. 
rbi loans to a business 


actions with 


employers. 101 (b)). Forbids unions to make 
(other than a corporation the securities of whieh are publicly 
traded) in which an officer or employee of such organization 
hasan interest (sec. 105). 
(d) Secret ballots. .... A certification that members have the right and opportuni Requiema as to secret ballots in choosing delegates from 


at intervals of not more than 4 qa to elect their local o trusteeship are set forth in IV D, 
cers directly by secret vote, an thelr national or other offi- 

cers either directly or by secret vote or through delegate 
bodies elected directly by the membership by secret vote 
(sec. 102 (a) (5)). 

An annual report (and others, if directed) of pa: ts to or 
from employers who are or might be organized by the union. 
(Payments under sec. 302 (c) of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act are excluded.) (Sec. 103 (a).) 


2. By union officers and repre- 


Every officer or employee of a labor organization must file an 
sentatives. ved 


annual report of any loans in excess of $500 from 

or repaid to the ‘anions any interest he or his wife hold or any. 

transaction they eè in or any income they receive from 

— — og ee which coi deal with the union or whose 

employees the union represents or seeks to represent. 

3. By employers_..............| An annual report (and others, if directed) of = same type of j 
payments union officials must report (sec. 103 (b)). 


Maintain records 3 years sufficient to or lain 
reports filed (sec. 102 (a) (3)). 2 Ala 


Maintain contemporaneous record of the circumstances sur- 
rounding payments described in I D 2, above. 

Maintain same records as union officers under E 2, above. 

Reports are public information, which may be published and 
used for studies. Reports available for inspection and copies 
may be made available upon payment of cost of service 
104). Labor organization must make uired records 
available for examination of Secretary of Labor. Labor 
organizations must make available to members co — 1 of 
N supporting books and reco) 


Shall make, keep, and preserve for such periods and under such 
conditions as the Secretary me yi records sufficient 
to prepare and verify reports filed (sec. 104). 

2. Union — 2 and repre- 

sentatives. 
3. Employers... ä 

F. Disclosure of reported information. Documents and reports filed available for public inspection 
under such reasonable conditions as Secretary shall prescribe 
(see. 103 (a)). Every labor organization must make copies 
of rej accessible to members in such manner as 

prescribe (sec. 103 (b)). 


G. 8 and enforce- 


a i — ee a 


Provides for 8 ns Son Labor e serve under | Department of Labor. 


direction of Secretary of Labor (sees. 301, 302) 

2. Investigatory process. Provides authority to 8 violat: 5 accuracy of | Would authorize Secre to conduct investigations to deter- 
reports, or any other n ter, hold sonnes, com- mine adequacy of the and regulations issued by him and 
pel testimony, and produetion of 5 for this accounts of labs authorize inspection of financial records and 

its of labor organization (sec. 105 (b)). 

3. Cooperation with other | Provides for coo tion between Federal, State, and local 

agencies, agencies. Eviden ences ofcriminal violations would be turned 


over to the Attorney General (sec. 306). 
Provides the following administrative sanctions for willful 


violations: 
viWithdrawal, for an a ate period, of recognition or 
ification a: Hg peda laws, 


4. Administrative sanctions: 


1 the union for failure to comply with 
(a) Violations by e re a diselogure pro Dy 


t 5 N yg e of * act and, by 
* es access to procedures 
the Board in spite of violations of requirements of the act. 


hearing — Act re- 
lei uding judicial aie could be imposed 
for willful failure to e true and proper reports. This 
would also be true of the similar sanction for employers 
referred to in subhead (b). 
Withdrawal for an appropriate period 
cedures of Federal — Which 33 dect 
fonctions in labor-management relations matters (sec. 


(b) Violations by 
employer, 
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Comparison of S. 8097 (administration) and S. 3454 (KENNEDY) labor-reports bills—Continued 


Subject 


I, Reporting requiremen: 
Pa A Ta and” enforce- 
ment—Con, 
5. Injunctions. 
6. Criminal penalties.......- 


II. Fiduciary responsibilities of union 
officials: 


Would apply to officers, ts, an 


bel authorize actions for injunctions against violations (sec, 


Would make willful violations of reporting requirements of 
— act punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 


55 


ves. 


other representatives of 
require- 


all labor organizations subject to — bill’s reporting 
ments (sec 201). 


with 


or ie areh by 
Provides for class action in 
th union members for pease 


O. Enforcement. .................-- 


Places any officer or other . — a of a labor organization 
in a 2 ¢ trust and responsi! 


ble in a 9 
1 2 55 ie l posi or other wh glow Ay 


cae tot ——.— jurisdiction 
of these fiduciary responsibili- 


custody 


ties (secs. 202, 


D. Applicability of State laws 


III. Crimes: 
A. Union funds and records. 


matters affecting lal 
(sec. 502), 


Would make embezzlement of union funds, false entries with 
intent to defraud or deceive, and willful destruction 
books and records a felony (sec. 501). 


203). 
ah áp responsibilities and remedies under State law. (sec. 


of union 


See I D (1) (d), certification with respect to election of officers... 


a felony — 


ments are met. 
issuance 


Senator KENNEDY, S. 3454 


Would make any person who willfully violated or failod to com- 
ply with any provision of this act or who made a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact, in 
report, or other information required by this act subject to a 
fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 5 years, or 


Would make bribery by union or em er re tatives in —— or conversion of union assets by officer or em- 
pu ron tenn Fonon, — made goab bya — of $10,000 or imprisonment 
not more 


any document, 


5 years, or bo 


ibit union imposing trusteeships on local except in 


Would 
brn pipa with its constitution and bylaws and for the 


E . 
or other dut 
1 out the legitima; 


corruption or financial malpractice, 

rformance of colective-bargaining een ‘eements 

ofa aining representative, or * 
objects thereof.” 

make te trustee top prent organization e to — f fer funds — 

on, except for paymen 

N assessments, Would d also pro- 


the 


eligible to participa 
Trusteeship nig be ren NLRB as in 
unfair labor practice cases. be limited to 


lon applies to to 


and, after investigation, he finds . require- 
"Certificate would be valid for 2 years, and 
or denial would be subject to judicial or administra- 


tive review. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot let this mo- 
ment pass without commending the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey for his remarks. 
He is the ranking minority member of 
the committee, and I wish to pay public 
tribute to him for the great work he has 
done during the past years as a member 
of the committee, particularly his work 
in connection with the pending bill, in 
trying to have a bill reported which was 
not burdensome on any segment of our 
society, but which would guarantee to in- 
dividual union members the rights which 
we believe every man in this country has 
under the Constitution, and which he re- 
ceives as a result of either being born 
in this country or being naturalized as a 
citizen. 

I wish particularly to stress that at 
no time have I ever heard him, or any 
other Members who were associated with 
him, including our Republican Members, 
make any remarks which would indicate 
that they desired to impose any punitive 
provisions. The sole desire and purpose 
of the bill, as well as of the amendments 
which the Senator from New Jersey is 


offering, and other amendments which 
some of us will offer, is to secure to in- 
dividual union members rights in their 
own organizations to which all free men 
are entitled, no matter what their place 
is in society and no matter to what or- 
ganizations they belong. 

We have given unions special privileges 
by virtue of the Taft-Hartley law. We 
have given them access to the National 
Labor Relations Board. The National 
Labor Relations Board can award judg- 
ments to them. We give them an ex- 
emption from the income-tax laws. We 
give unions exemptions also from other 
laws, including the antitrust laws, 
Therefore we are dealing with a peculiar 
situation. I wish to say that, although 
the Senator from New Jersey speaks for 
himself, he expresses also the feelings 
of all of us on the Republican side, which 
is that we seek no punitive measures and 
want no punitive measures adopted. 
All we want is to write into the law pro- 
visions which will make the law sound, 
and will guarantee to the membership of 
unions, as individuals and as a group, 


the rights to which they are entitled by ` 


virtue of their citizenship. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Colorado. No one has 
contributed more than he has in care- 
fully studying the question, so as to make 
certain that members of labor unions are 
protected, as they should be protected, 
from the outrageous practices which 
have been disclosed by the McClellan 
committee. 

We are not seeking to act punitively. 
We favor the proposed legislation, but 
we want to have it perfected so as to 
make it as strong as possible. It is my 
sincere hope that the Senator from 
Massachusetts. will be willing to accept 
many of the amendments which we are 
prepared to offer, as the bill progresses 
toward its destination. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I yield ta 
the Senator from Illinois for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum, 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bible Murray 
Bricker Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bridges Holland 
Bush Payne 
Butler Tves Potter 
Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purteli 
Carison Jenner Revercomb 
J „Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kerr Spar! 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel n 
Dirksen Lausche 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Ellender Mansfield Williams 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McClellan 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. IVES. Provided I do not lose the 
floor. I wish to address the Senate, but 
first I wish to have the pending amend- 
ment voted on by the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the Senator from 
New York is as anxious as are the spon- 
sors of the amendment to have it dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. IVES. Yes; I wish to have the 
vote on the amendment taken as soon as 
possible. However, I understand that 
the amendment has been modified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I trust 
that it will be possible to have the Sen- 
ate vote on the amendment without 
causing the Senator from New York to 
lose the floor. 

Mr. IVES. I am perfectly willing to 
yield on that basis. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, and send it to the 
desk, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment, which I am submitting 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case], the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. may be read, and may be consid- 
ered en bloc with the pending amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may be done after the 
amendment has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
read, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—— 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
after line 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following after (b): 

No person who after notice from the Sec- 
retary shall have failed to file any informa- 
tion required by any report required to be 
filed pursuant to title I shall serve as an 
Officer, director, trustee, member of any exec- 
utive committee or similar governing body, 
business agent, international representative, 
manager, or paid organizer of a labor organ- 
ization engaged in an industry affecting 
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commerce for a period of 5 years after such 
failure. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 

objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona may have the 
floor, provided the senior Senator from 
New York does not lose the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
ask the Senator from New York for an 
explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in order to 
expedite matters, I have suggested that 
Senators not ask me to yield continually. 
I yield with the understanding that the 
moment the vote is concluded on this 
amendment, I shall have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair desires to ask the 
senior Senator from New York if he is 
accepting the amendment as a perfect- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. IVES. Is the Chair asking the 
senior Senator from New York that 
question? Iam one of those who spon- 
sored the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CURTIS. It appears the senior 
Senator from New York has the floor 
and wishes to yield the floor for the 


purpose of voting on the amendment. 


The Senator from Nebraska wishes to 
speak on the amendment. 

Mr. IVES. I have no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would I be precluded? 

Mr. IVES. No; not under the arrange- 
ment I made. The unanimous consent 
I requested of the Chair was simply that 
while the amendment was being dis- 
posed of, the ordinary course of debate 
with respect to the amendment take 
place. The understanding is that I shall 
again have the floor as soon as the vote 
on the amendment is taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
Chair’s understanding that the senior 
Senator from New York is now asking 
unanimous consent to yield the floor for 
the period of time necessary to take 
action on the amendment of the junior 
Senator from New York, with the fur- 
ther understanding that with the dispo- 
sition of the amendment of the junior 
Senator from New York, the senior Sen- 
ator from New York will be recognized. 

May the Chair inquire what the 
amendment was? 

Mr. IVES. The amendment is the 
one primarily offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky. The modification is 
being made by the four Senators named 
by the junior Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. The amendment. before the 
Senate is the Cooper amendment, to 
which the junior Senator from New 
York wishes to add a modification. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and with full 
deference to the Chair, the proposed 
modification cannot be binding, in my 
judgment, unless unanimous consent is 
first secured. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Chair was about to put the unanimous- 
consent request, because there was really 
involved what the Senator from Illinois 
has just pointed out—the necessity of 
getting unanimous consent for consid- 
eration of the Javits amendment in 
connection with the Cooper amendment. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
shall reserve the right to object until I 
have heard the explanation by the 
Senator from New York. I am a little 
confused as to how the two provisions 
fit into the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to inform the Senator 
from Arizona that he cannot make his 
objection so conditional He must 
either object or not object. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will state it, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can I reserve an 
objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona can reserve an ob- 
jection and proceed to discuss that point 
on the basis which the Senator stated, 
but the Senator cannot reserve the right 
to object and then let a Senator pro- 
ceed to discuss the subject matter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, I yield to the 
Senator from New York under my res- 
ervation, for the purpose of an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
trying to achieve a constructive result, 
and I thank the Senator from Arizona for 
adjusting himself to that objective. We 
encountered a legal question in the 
amendment, and we lawyers tried to 
solve the problem which arose, The 
problem was this: Suppose an individual 
who is required under the proposed law 
to file a report under title I of the bill, 
fails or refuses to file it, pleading the 
fifth amendment. What happens? All 
the lawyers agreed that if he failed or 
refused to file a report and pleaded the 
fifth amendment, nobody could make him 
file, and we could not enact a law to that 
effect. 

The question was, What was the pen- 
alty? If a union fails or refuses to file, 
it is subject to criminal penalty. That 
penalty is established by the bill. If the 
union has to get a new officer in order to 
file the report, it can do so; but that does 
not reach the personal report that needs 
to be filed when an official has had per- 
sonal transactions with employers or was 
otherwise trying to cheat in his union 
activities. 

In order to try to close that loophole, a 
number of us, including myself, sug- 
gested that if we could amend the part of 
the bill which is now contained on page 
28, line 4, and which deals with the dis- 
qualification of an individual who is con- 
vieted of any crime under this particular 
bill by virtue of violation of any of its. 
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provisions, and in the same section deal 
with the disqualification which would 
result from the failure or refusal of the 
individual to file the report required of 
him, we would close the loophole. Indi- 
vidual members would have to be satis- 
fied that the penalty provided in this par- 
ticular section was a suitable penalty. 
That matter goes to the substance, and 
not to the procedural question. 

Procedurally, the question is now: 
Are we shooting an arrow at the indi- 
vidual who refuses or fails to file a par- 
ticular report? I thought we could per- 
haps accomplish what was desired by 
disqualifying that individual from hold- 
ing any office of trust with the particular 
union for 5 years, after notice from the 
Secretary that he had to file a report, 
and, nevertheless, he failed to file it. 
That is the perfecting amendment. 

The reason for proceeding to have it 
considered along with the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper! is that it relates to the advis- 
ability of adopting the provision requir- 
ing a report to members of the union, 
and trying to be sure that the report 
which goes to the members of the union 
is the report made by individuals, as well 
as that made by the labor organization. 
Nothing in the proposal need affect the 
individual vote of any Senator upon the 
substance of the provision. 

Mr. President, we are proceeding, in a 
sense, as trustees. The Senator from 
New Jersey and I, as lawyers, have at- 
tempted to draft language in an effort 
to help the Senate. We do not want to 
appear in the position of advocates, 
which is the province of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and my senior col- 
league from New York. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for a moment? 

The Chair would like to state the par- 
liamentary situation. Pending before 
the Senate is the unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator from New York to 
consider the Javits amendment as a 
modification of the Cooper amendment, 
and consider the two together. Is there 
objection to that unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have reserved the right to object. I pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry: Who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
present time the Senator from Arizona 
has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not proper 
for me to continue to reserve my right 
to object? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may reserve his right to object, 
but he does not have the right to parcel 
out time and have other Members of 
the Senate obtain the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
make a parliamentary inquiry on that 
point. Is that the case? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is making an observation. The 
Chair is waiting to hear what the next 
request of the Senator from Arizona is. 
At the present time the Senator from 
Arizona has the floor in his own right. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. In the meantime 
I have the floor in my own right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, On a res- 
ervation of objection to a proposed unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not possible 
for a Senator to answer questions or 
yield under the reservation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
an additional unanimous-consent re- 
quest. The Senator from Arizona has 
the floor under a reservation of objec- 
tion to a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. The Chair wishes to know 
whether the Senator from Arizona ob- 
jects or whether the Senator from Ari- 
zont wants to discuss further his reser- 
vation of objection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, T 
should like to get this matter cleared up. 
It is rather unique, in my short experi- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
the experience of the Chair, also. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not possible 
for a Senator who has the floor to yield 
for the purpose of having a question 
propounded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is all I 
have done, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom is the Senator asking to yield 
now? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know 
whether I am afraid to yield, but I shall 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona yields to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for a question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to invite 
the attention of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] to page 28 of 
the bill, subsection (b). I ask the Sena- 
tor from Arizona if, in effect, the same 
material and the same penalty are 
sought to be imposed there as are sought 
to be imposed in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York. 

I have a copy of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
and I shall read it: 

No person who after notice from the Sec- 
retary shall have failed to file any informa- 
tion required by any report required to be 
filed pursuant to Title I shall serve as an 
officer, director, trustee, member of any 
executive committee or similar governing 
body, business agent, international repre- 
sentative, manager, or paid organizer of a 
labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce for a period of 5 years 
after such failure. 


I believe the language on page 28 is 
not quite inclusive of the same area, but 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York is intended to cover the 
same situation which subsection (b) is 
intended to cover. Is my understanding 
correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If my under- 
standing of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York is correct, 
the Senator is attempting to take care 
of the area, described this morning, 
which would be created by a union offi- 
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cial pleading the fifth amendment. Is 
that a correct understanding? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If that is the 
case, I believe the language would do it, 
because subsection (b) as it now stands 
requires a conviction of a violation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is one 
question I should like to ask my friend 
the Senator from New York. Is it not 
possible, even under the amendment the 
Senator offers, for a union to continue 
to hire such a man—to keep such a man 
in office—by merely paying the $10,000 
fine? It would be hard to imprison a 
union, 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not consider that 
a substantive question. I do not think 
it affects the idea involved. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, it does not. 

Mr. JAVITS. We discussed that ques- 
tion. We felt we were dealing with a 
crime. We doubted that any union, no 
matter how case hardened, would look 
with any viewpoint of expectation or 
favor upon paying $10,000. Let us as- 
sume the union is willing to pay the 
$10,000. This involves conviction for a 
crime. The $10,000 is a fine to be im- 
posed after conviction, That is pretty 
rough. We thought it was an adequate 
penalty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me ask the 
Senator another question, Does the Sen- 
ator feel that some amendment would 
be necessary to take care of the lan- 
guage “or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both’? 

Mr. JAVITS. I point out to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona such an amendment 
could come at any time during the con- 
sideration of the bill. We are attempt- 
ing to at least cover the base—let us put 
it that way— together with the Cooper 
amendment. We thought the amend- 
ment covered a service the majority 
which favored the Cooper amendment 
wished to have rendered; and that is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
my opinion this proposal is a great step 
forward in improving the quality of the 
bill. It is a matter which the minority 
pressed for very hard in both the sub- 
committee and the full committee con- 
sideration of the bill. As the author of 
the substitute proposal in the full com- 
mittee, I do not feel that the penalty 
goes far enough, but I think the lan- 
guage of the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] and my friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] certainly 
clears up the intention and gets to the 
point the Senator from Arizona has been 
constantly making with reference to the 
bill. I think both Senators have per- 
formed a good service. This will be a 
major step in completion of the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
object to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; the Senator 
from Arizona now withdraws any sug- 
gestion of objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 
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Mr. MUNDT and Mr. ALLOTT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask a question or two for information. 

With respect to the penalty, assuming 
the situation related by the Senator from 
Arizona should occur, with a conviction 
and the payment of a $10,000 fine, would 
not the continuation of such official in 
his position constitute a second violation, 
and could he not be brought into court 
again? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. There would 
be a multiple violation. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is an un- 
Tealistic example to consider that such 
a thing would happen. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. MUNDT. Speaking as one who 
supported this approach in the debate 
earlier today, and one who associated 
himself in the colloquy with the Senator 
from Colorado and the Senator from 
Arizona, in the statement that we had 
opened a door which we must close 
again, I should like to congratulate the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javirs] and 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Casz] 
for having combined their legal talents, 
I believe successfully, to close the door 
in the protection of the rank and file of 
American labor. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like to propound a ques- 
tion so that the legislative record may 
be made clear in this matter. I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
who has offered the amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Under section 102, which is the sec- 
tion dealing with conflicts of interest, 
suppose a man refuses to file a state- 
ment, or files a statement saying he 
refuses to file, upon the basis that to 
file it would tend to incriminate him or 
would incriminate him, and suppose he 
does nothing thereafter. Then suppose 
the union retains the man in office. I 
want the legislative record to be clear. 
Is it then the intent of the amendment 
that the union itself, by the retention of 
such person in office, would become sub- 
ject to a fine? 

Mr. JAVITS. The union would be- 
come subject to a fine under section 305 
(c), which is found on page 28, line 13. 
That is what our concept of the law is, 
in the drafting of this particular pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the record 
should be perfectly clear, and that is 
the reason the question was asked. The 
fact that a man may refuse to file 
under the fifth amendment would leave 
a “no man’s land” unless it is under- 
stood in the legislative record that the 
union would be subject to the fine and 
penalty of a maximum of $10,000. 
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Mr. JAVITS. If my colleague will 
yield further, we approached this prob- 
lem most humbly. I am a little worried 
by the fact that we have not yet had 
critical comment. Perhaps some other 
Member of the Senate will find some- 
thing wrong with this proposal. Really, 
we simply drafted it ad hoc. We wel- 
come a critical appraisal of the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the uannimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, there is 
pending before us simply a request to 
consider the Javits amendment along 
with the Cooper amendment; is that 
correct? 

Mr, JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Then we can discuss 
the merits of the amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent. re- 
quest of the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits]? The Chair hears none; 
and itis so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], as modified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator from New 
York to page 28 of the bill, subsection 
(b), beginning in line 4: 

(b) No person who has been convicted of 
any violation of title I shall serve as an ofi- 
cer, director, trustee, member of any execu- 
tive committee or similar governing body, 
business agent, international representative, 
manager or paid organizer of a labor organi- 
gation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce for a period of 5 years after such con- 
viction. No labor organization shall know- 
ingly permit any person to assume or hold 
office in violation of this subsection. 


That is the provision in the bill. 

I do not have the Senator’s amend- 
ment before me, so I am speaking from 
recollection of the reading of it. Am I 
to understand that the Senator from 
New York provides in his amendment 
that if a union officer refuses to file a 
report on the ground that it might vio- 
late his rights under the fifth amend- 
ment, on the basis of such refusal he 
attaches to the union or to the individ- 
ual some disability? 

Mr. JAVITS. The responsibility which 
then attaches is that the union will not 
maintain him in its employ or as an 
officer, for at least 5 years following 
such failure, 

Mr. MORSE. What disturbs me is 
that he cannot plead the fifth amend- 
ment on a form with any legal effect. 
The only place he can plead the fifth 
amendment with legal effect is in a pro- 
ceeding, either in a court or before a 
legislative committee, or some tribunal 
which has jurisdiction. Simply to say, 
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“I do not file this report because, in my 
judgment, if I did I might get myself 
involved in self-incrimination,” has 
really no legal status. 

Assume if he were to come to a con- 
test in a tribunal which has jurisdiction, 
and the tribunal sustains his right to 
plead the fifth amendment, are we not 
getting into a situation in which we may 
raise an interesting constitutional ques- 
tion when we seek to impose a penalty 
upon an individual or upon the organi- 
zation he represents because he exercises 
a constitutional right? That is what 
disturbs me on the merits of the Sena- 
tor’s proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me try to answer 
that question 

Mr. MORSE. If the individual is con- 
victed for an offense after he has pleaded 
the fifth amendment, that is something 
else. That is the point at which I wish 
to attach some responsibility to a union 
for keeping that kind of individual in 
office. In my judgment that provision is 
already in the bill. That was the sub- 
ject of one of the debates in committee. 

Let us pause and take a look at what 
the fifth amendment plea seeks to pro- 
tect in this country of ours, and let us 
watch out that we do not propose a 
course of action which would take away 
a very precious right. Senators all 
know how I feel about anyone who pleads 
the fifth amendment. I have a right to 
comment on the fact that he has pleaded 
the fifth amendment, and the reasons 
why he pleaded it. In many instances 
he pleads it because he does not want 
the tribunal to know the truth about 
himself. 

Nevertheless, this is a very fundamen- 
tal constitutional right under our sys- 
tem of government. I repeat that the 
only place the fifth amendment can be 
pleaded with legal effect is before an 
official tribunal which has jurisdiction. 
Every free man or woman in this coun- 
try is guaranteed the constitutional right 
to plead the fifth amendment. It is a 
precious right, both to the innocent and 
to the guilty. Let us get out of our 
minds the impression that under the 
American system of jurisprudence we 
have not set up these protections of fair 
judicial process for the innocent as well 
as for the guilty. 

If, after this individual has been found 
guilty, the union keeps him in office, and 
he pleaded the fifth amendment before 
the tribunal which had jurisdiction, then 
I want to attach a penalty. But I do 
not wish to support the Senator’s amend- 
ment if it means what I am assuming it 
means—and I am asking for information 
from the Senator from New York—I do 
not wish to attach a penalty because the 
officer of a union, or of any other organi- 
zation, simply states, on a form, that he 
refuses to file a report because he be- 
lieves that if he did so he might find 
himself involved in self-incrimination. 
I do not think we should go that far. 

Mr. JAVITS, Let me answer the Sen- 
ator's question 

Mr. MORSE. If that is what the Sen- 
ator is proposing to do, rather than to 
attach the responsibility after convic- 
tion, I cannot support his amendment. 
If it relates only to the situation after 
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conviction, there is already such a pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. The purpose of the 
amendment is to impose a deprivation 
of the right to hold office in the event 
of failure, after notice, to file a report. 

I agree with the Senator thoroughly 
with respect to the juridical concepts 
involved. We certainly have no right 
to prevent anyone from pleading the 
fifth amendment or asserting his priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination. How- 
ever, at the same time, we do not have 
to reward such action with office in a 
body which enjoys a certain amount of 
protection by virtue of the public inter- 
est. That is the fundamental question 
which we must decide. 

I think we have a right, therefore, 
even as a juridical concept, to enact 
the proposed legislation, which does not 
stop a man from pleading the fifth 
amendment, but stops the union, which 
is seeking the intercession of govern- 
mental bodies in furtherance of its 
work, from keeping him on as a respon- 
sible employee or officer. 

I note that in the effort to arrive 
at simplicity of drafting we have car- 
ried over into this particular amend- 
ment the same time period, in other 
words, the same period of disability, 
which is contained in the conviction 
section. 

As I understand the parliamentary 
situation, the Senator from Oregon 
would be free to offer any amendment 
relating to the term of years or to any 
other provision in this section which 
ties in with what happens to a man in 
a union if he refuses, after notice, to 
file a report required by the act. That 
Subject could be dealt with in a per- 
fecting amendment. I point that out 
because I think it is very important. 

However, the fundamental principle 
is laid down, if the amendment stands 
as written, that we are seeking to dis- 
qualify the individual, if he exercises 
his absolute constitutional right to re- 
fuse to file on grounds of self-incrim- 
ination, from the opportunity of work- 
ing for the particular unit. We are 
seeking to deprive him of that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield if I 
have the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think we can clarify 
the situation by a specific example. 

If an officer is required, under section 
102, which is the conflict-on-interest sec- 
tion, to file a report, and he refuses to 
file any report at all, but simply ignores 
the law, he can be prosecuted under the 
provisions of this act; is that correct? 
ae MORSE. That is my understand- 


Mr. ALLOTT. If, on the other hand, 
as the Senator has pointed out, he 
merely scribbles a note on the report 
form and signs it, saying, “I refuse to 
sign or fill out this form on the ground 
that it might tend to incriminate me,” 
we have a second situation which might 
occur. There are two probable, or pos- 
sible, occasions which might arise under 
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the reporting requirement in section 102. 
There are at least two possibilities. 

As I understand the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, the bill as 
it is written would still apply to the in- 
dividual; but when the union became 
aware that the individual had failed or 
refused to file his report—and the Secre- 
tary might well maintain, I think, that 
the signing of a report with a disclaimer 
under the fifth amendment was a failure 
or refusal to file a report—if the union 
persisted in keeping that man in office, 
the sanction would be invoked against 
the union, not because the man failed or 
refused to file a report, but because the 
union insisted on keeping him in office 
after he had failed or refused to file a 
report. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that is the ob- 
jective. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I heartily ap- 
prove of what he has just said about the 
fifth amendment and our obligation to 
keep it inviolate. However, it has been 
misunderstood by a great many people. 
It may be used only when a man is be- 
fore a tribunal and is being examined 
under oath. I can conceive of its being 
utilized in an attempt to avoid making 
a report. If the union insists on keep- 
ing such a man in office after he has vio- 
lated the law, then I feel the sanction 
should be applied to the union, but not 
until that time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether I could have the attention of 
the Senator from Colorado, the junior 
Senator from New York, and the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 
I have not had the time to study the 
language of the amendment in light of 
what is contained in the bill. However, 
I should like to discuss two situations 
which concern me very much. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interrupt him at 
this point? If he will, it may save a 
little time. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. Unfortunately, when the 
unanimous consent was granted, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
was not in the Chamber. : 

Mr. MORSE. I have asked that he 
be called to the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. We did also. He now 
tells us that he would prefer it if we 
did not bring about a vote on his amend- 
ment if it is coupled with our proposal. 
I, therefore, feel constrained to comply 
with his request, and my colleagues who 
have joined me in offering the amend- 
ment feel the same way. ‘Therefore, for 
the moment, I would remove our amend- 
ment from consideration so that we 
may go ahead with the vote on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MORSE, I believe that request 
should be granted. It would save some 
time. In the meantime, I shall converse 
with the Senator from New Jersey and 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Colorado, and our doing 
so May save some time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it possible for 
the author of the amendment to the 
Cooper amendment to withdraw his 
amendment without unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be in order, because the yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the Cooper 
amendment, and that order would extend 
also to the Javits amendment. 

Mr. IVES. May it not be done by 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It may 
be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COOPER. I address myself to 
the authors of the amendment and also 
to the junior Senator from Arizona. 
The amendment which I offered is a very 
simple amendment, and I believe it to 
be a very necessary amendment. It 
would require a labor organization to 
make its report available to its members. 
That amendment can be voted on very 
easily and quickly. The amendment of- 
fered by the junior Senator from New 
York raises very grave questions. I be- 
lieve the short debate we have had shows 
that it raises constitutional questions. 
I hope that unanimous consent will be 
granted to withdraw the Javits amend- 
ment. If that is done, we can proceed to 
a vote on the original amendment, which 
is simple in its terms. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senators who have of- 
fered the amendment to my amendment 
may be permitted to withdraw their: 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Tobject. 

Mr. BRIDGES. TL object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is objection on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not hear the objection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Both the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Arizona have entered objections, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. Has the Senator from 
Oregon yielded? 

Mr. MORSE. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I regret that I was not 
on the floor at the time the amendment 
was offered by my two friends, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York and 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey. I am sure if I had been present at 
the time and had asked that they with- 
hold the amendment, they would have 
acceded to my wishes. 

But now we have come to grips with 
the substance of the amendment. It is 
not often that I disagree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York and 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey, because usually our views on ques- 
tions of this kind coincide. But, in this 
case, I hope that the amendment will 
be rejected. First, I do not believe the 
amendment should be attached to my 
amendment, whose purpose is to assure 
that every member of a union will secure 
at least a summary report from unions 
of the matter which is required to be 
filed with the Secretary of Labor. 

But my basic reason for disagreeing 
with the amendment is that I believe it 
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would cut across the constitutional rights 
of individuals. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. COOPER. This issue has been 
discussed at some length, and we have 
had quite a good debate on it. What does 
the bill provide? On page 28, section 
305 (b) provides: 

(b) No person who has been convicted of 
any violation of title I shall serve as an 
officer, director, trustee, member of any exe- 
cutive committee or similar governing body, 
business agent, international representative, 
manager or paid organizer of a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce for a period of 5 years after such 
conviction. No labor organization shall know- 
ingly permit any person to assume or hold 
Office in violation of this subsection. 


Then subsection (c) imposes a penalty 
of $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both, if this section is 
violated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I have 
been trying to make. That penalty sec- 
tion provides for a conviction precedent; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. That is what I 
am getting to now. The section carries 
out the basic concept of justice in Amer- 
ica. That is, that no penalty can be im- 
posed on an individual, or a union until 
the individual or union has been con- 
victed of a wrongdoing. There must be 
due process, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator does 
not mind my interrupting him. I be- 
lieve this questioning does help to illus- 
trate the point he is making. The 
Javits amendment, on the other hand, 
proceeds to apply a penalty to a person 
who puts something on a form, before 
there has been any conviction of wrong- 
doing. Is that not correct? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. My basic objection to 
the amendment is that I believe it would 
do what the Senator from Oregon has 
suggested; that is, that Congress would 
attempt to impose a punishment upon a 
man or woman or organization for an 
offense without due process and before 
conviction for the offense. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not this done in 
thousands of statutes which are now on 
the books? If a person fails to comply 
with a certain provision of a statute 
which requires the filing of a certain 
form, he can be found guilty or be made 
to suffer some sanction. 

Mr. COOPER. The same provision is 
in this bill. We had quite a discussion 
about this subject this morning. Let us 
see what is sought to be done by the 
amendment. 

The committee bill provides that if a 
union official or a union fails to file a 
report, the official or the union can be 
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fined. If an individual is involved, he 
can be imprisoned. ‘The purpose of 
title I being actual disclosure, if such a 
person fails to file a report, the Secre- 
tary of Labor is authorized to accumu- 
late the information and make it public. 

The only instance in which there is a 
gap—and we admitted it this morning— 
is in the case of an individual who is 
called upon to file a report and claims 
the fifth amendment. 

The individual may say, “The filing 
of the information may incriminate me; 
therefore, I invoke the protection of the 
fifth amendment.” 

I shall not try to justify my position 
because I do not care; I say that the fifth 
amendment protects the guilty and the 
innocent alike. It is a part of the Bill 
of Rights. If it means anything, then 
we cannot upset it by having Congress, 
by a statute, attempt to impose a penalty 
upon a person for a violation of the bill, 
because the person claims a constitu- 
tional right. This kind of debate has 
been going on for 4 or 5 years in this 
country, in the Congress and in its 
committees. It precipitated an era of 
trouble for the Congress and the country. 
Persons are trying to force the imposi- 
tion of penalties on labor organizations, 
educational institutions, and other pri- 
vate organizations simply because some 
person connected with them claims the 
fifth amendment. 

I shall not try today to develop the 
history of the fifth amendment. It is 
a history of several hundred years—a 
history of protecting the rights and the 
lives of innocent men, and though the 
guilty use it, its purpose remains, I shall 
simply say that I do not think Congress 
should impose a penalty on a union or 
an individual because someone has 
claimed his constitutional rights. But 
someone may ask, “How can we reach 
such a person?” The labor unions 
themselves have adopted codes of ethics 
dealing with the problem, I do not know 
whether they will fully carry them out 
or not. But they have made a start. 
They are making the effort. I would 
rather risk their doing it than to vote 
for an amendment which would deprive 
one of constitutional rights. I do not 
think such a provision would ever be 
held constitutional, but I do not want 
to vote for it in the first instance. 

Mr. MUNDT rose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from South Dakota wish me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MORSE. With the understanding 
that I will not lose my right to the floor, 
I yield to the Senator from South Da- 
kota to ask a question of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

It does not seem to me that the Sen- 
ator’s argument is quite cogent when he 
says that protection is not provided, be- 
cause all the amendment seeks to do is 
to prevent the fifth- amendment principle 
from being required. It does not pro- 
vide a penalty other than to say that a 
labor organization shall not continue 
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such a person as an officer. There is no 
legal penalty involved. This is simply a 
matter of keeping from putting a pre- 
mium on this type of activity. 

I believe the Senator will find that it 
is strictly within the constitutional con- 
cept. The person will not be penalized 
or will not be brought into court; he will 
not be affected. This is simply an effort 
to protect the innocent persons who be- 
long to a labor union. 

In this kind of situation, when there is 
one man versus a group of men, all of 
them the owners of some money, if we go 
too far we protect the union leader who 
stole the money, and we go too far by 
destroying the freedom of the rank and 
file, to whom the money belongs. 

Mr. COOPER. It is the age-old di- 
lemma, between the constitutional 
rights of an individual and what we 
think of as the protection of society. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not like to labor 
the question, but are there not penalties 
similar to this in the Securities and 
Exchange Act? If a person fails to file 
certain papers, a sanction is imposed, 
and the person cannot trade. 

Under the Agriculture Act, if a per- 
son fails to file a certain form, he will 
not receive payments from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

How is the constitutional right in- 
volved? I do not see how the con- 
stitutional right can be brought into 
the picture. This is the sort of thing 
which is provided in many Federal stat- 
utes, and there has been no contest 
about it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I well 
know how unpopular it is these days 
to insist upon a strict adherence to the 
great historic, constitutional guaranties. 
The right to plead the fifth amendment 
is one of those guaranties. 

The Senator from Kentucky is so 
right when he points out, and as I 
tried to point out earlier this afternoon, 
that the constitutional guaranties were 
written into our organic law by our 
Founding Fathers as a procedural pro- 
tection and constitutional right for the 
innocent as well as for the guilty. That 
protection goes back to the old Anglo- 
Saxon concept that, after all, the bur- 
den of establishing guilt is upon the 
state. Why? One of the reasons for 
our Revolution, among other reasons, 
was the protests of the colonists against 
the star-chamber procedures of the 
British Crown. 

Men and women over the centuries 
have learned that they preserve their 
freedom only to the extent that they 
insist upon the maintenance of proce- 
dures which will check the arbitrary 
power of the Government. That is in- 
volved here, whether we believe it or not. 
Let us look at two or three of the hypo- 
thetical situations which are raised by 
the amendment. 

Do not forget that what is proposed 
is to give the Secretary of Labor the 
authority to promulgate rules and regu- 
lations. They can be very broad regu- 
lations. At the same time, without 
reference to any individual Secretary 
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of Labor, but to the office of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the rules and regulations 
can be highly capricious, and arbitrary. 
If the Secretary of Labor publishes a 
regulation, and if he requests compliance 
by a union official let us assume that the 
union official thinks that the form or 
the regulation itself violates his rights. 
Let us assume further that he replies, 
“I will not sign; I will not fill it out; 
and one of the reasons why I will not fill 
it out is that I believe this form violates 
my fifth amendment rights.” In light 
of that situation I ask who will determine 
whether it does or does not violate the 
individual rights? Thank God, Mr. 
President, under our system that ques- 
tion must be determined by a judicial 
process; the courts will determine it. 

As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coon] has pointed out, on page 28, in 
subsection (b), the bill provides that 
certain action will occur following a 
conviction. 

I respectfully restate, as I stated a few 
minutes ago, that the Javits amendment 
overlooks that requirement of a prior 
conviction. ‘The Javits amendment 
would go into effect when a union official 
said, following objection by him to sign- 
ing or filling out a form which had been 
sent to him by the Secretary of Labor, 
that he refused to sign it, because “I 
think it would violate my rights under 
the fifth amendment.” Then the Javits 
amendment would require that penalty 
action be taken immediately against that 
union official. 

The union official might be absolutely 
correct in taking that position, and he 
might prove that when the subsequent 
court action was brought, if there is one. 
Of course, if he did not prove it, and if 
he were convicted, then the penalty pro- 
visions of the bill as read by Senator 
Cooper would apply. 

The bill our committee has brought 
to the floor is a strong bill. I say this to 
Senators who think the bill is without 
teeth. 

On page 28, in line 13, we provide: 

Any person who violates this section shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 


There is the penalty; there is the club; 
there are the sharp teeth of the bill in 
respect to this issue. 

In this case the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes that we permit legal proc- 
ess to run its course, until a conviction 
has been established. Once a conviction 
has been established, the penalty pro- 
visions of the bill will go into effect. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I close by 
saying that we should resolve our doubts 
in favor of leaning over backwards, so as 
to take no chances of violating or limit- 
ing or transgressing upon what I con- 
sider to be a great right of freedom, 
namely, the protection of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I wish to point out 
that on page 843 of Corwin’s Annotated 
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Constitution, where he discusses the fifth 
amendment, we find the following: 

The privilege of witnesses, being a purely 
personal one, may not be claimed by an 
agent or official of a corporation either in 
its behalf or in his own behalf as regards 
books and papers of the corporation; and 
the same rule holds in the case of the cus- 
todian of the records of a labor union. 


The point is that a union official can- 
not claim his rights under the fifth 
amendment as an excuse for failing to 
file information which this title would 
require him to file as an official of the 
union. 

So I believe that much of the argu- 
ment which has been made in this case 
is a specious one. The only time when 
such a person could claim his rights 
under the fifth amendment would be, 
not in regard to a labor organization, 
but in regard to conflicts of interest; that 
would be the only case. 

It seems to me that the fact that such 
a person took the fifth amendment, and 
refused to disclose his conflict of interest 
would quite clearly expose him to action 
by the membership of the organization, 
who certainly would not wish to con- 
tinue in office an official who took the 
fifth amendment as regards a conflict 
of interest. 

So I believe it is clear that the head 
or other official of a labor organization 
cannot “take the fifth amendment” un- 
der those circumstances; and thus I be- 
lieve a good deal of the confusion 
existing in this instance should be 
dissipated. 

Mr. MORSE. I share the Senator’s 
views on this issue. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out the existing parlia- 
mentary situation. In this connection 
I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
water] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire: Under the circumstances, I 
hope we can obtain a modification of the 
order which has been entered, because 
the present situation is that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] sub- 
mitted an amendment, and made an 
able statement in behalf of the amend- 
ment, and then was called off the floor. 
All of us are called off the floor fre- 
quently, of course. While the Senator 
from Kentucky was off the floor, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] submitted another amendment, 
and asked unanimous consent that it 
be considered in conjunction with the 
Cooper amendment, or that the two 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

When I saw that a difficult parlia- 
mentary situation was arising, I asked 
the head of the Republican senatorial 
staff to have the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper] called to the floor, because 
¥ thought he should be present during 
the debate on this matter, in order to 
participate in it. 

When the Senator from Kentucky re- 
turned, and when he saw the situation 
which existed, he said, in effect, “I do 
not want the Javits amendment to be a 
part of my amendment or to be con- 
sidered together with my amendment. 
x want my amendment to be considered 
by itself.” But the yeas and nays had 
already been ordered; and, under the 
rule, unanimous consent would be re- 
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quired to have the Cooper amendment 
voted on separately from the Javits 
amendment. 

After all, Mr. President, a rather basic 
rule of fair play governs our relation- 
ships in the Senate. So, under these 
circumstances, I think the Senator from 
Kentucky should be extended the cour- 
tesy of being allowed to have his amend- 
ment voted on separately from the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], particularly in view 
of the fact that the latter amendment 
has raised serious questions as to its 
constitutional consequences. 

Now that the Senator from Arizona 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
have returned to the floor, I should like 
to renew the unanimous-consent request 
that the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky be separated from the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr, Javits]. I believe that should 
be allowed, because, in my opinion, it is 
only fair play to do so. 

Then, let me say to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], after that 
is done, I propose to go to the cloak room 
and sit down with them and try to find 
out what they seek to accomplish by 
means of their amendment, and see 
whether we can reach agreement on 
language which will accomplish their 
purpose, without putting the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and my- 
self and other Senators in a situation in 
which we would believe that if we voted 
for their amendment we would be trans- 
gressing upon basic constitutional rights. 

I believe I have suggested a fair ap- 
proach to the matter. So I plead with 
the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Arizona to grant that 
courtesy, so the Cooper amendment may 
be considered separately. If that is 
done, then let the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs! 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] be considered, either as it now 
stands, or as it may be modified later in 
the afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair point out that the Senator from 
New Hampshire is not now on the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, I thought 
he was here. I ask that word be sent 
to him, so that he will return to the 
floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to explain 
to the Senate the circumstances which 
caused me to leave the floor. Let me say 
that I hope Senators will heed the plea 
the Senator from Oregon has made, as 
well as my own plea. 

For about 2 months, I have had an 
engagement to speak at the commence- 
ment exercises at Hunter College in New 
York, at 6 o’clock this evening. Of 
course it is evident that I shall not be 
able to keep the engagement because my 
amendment is under discussion. I have 
been concerned about my appointment, 
because it has been long standing, and 
because I was honored by the invitation. 
I left the floor to telephone Dr. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College, and a good 
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friend, to let him know that I could not 
reach New York this evening. 

If I had been in the Chamber at the 
time—as the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from New York have 
said—their amendment would not have 
been offered in conjunction with my 
amendment. 

So I hope the Senators who have 
raised objection will withdraw their ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
time I am perfectly willing to yield the 
fioor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator 
from Oregon is pursuing his unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; but I wish the 
Senator from New Hampshire to be in 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator from Colorado 
will permit me to make my request; and 
then we can hear from him and from 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, I 
renew the unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder whether it might be appropriate 
to ask that the request of the Senator 
from Oregon be modified by including 
also a unanimous-consent request that 
immediately following the taking of ac- 
tion on the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], on behalf of himself and cer- 
tain other Senators, including myself, 
be the pending question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
call the attention of the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] to this sit- 
uation, inasmuch as I do not believe he 
heard the request: The present parlia- 
mentary situation is, in part, that he be 
recognized immediately after the taking 
of action on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. If the vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is to be followed, immediately 
thereafter, by consideration of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], then the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives] should 
give his consent, in view of the fact that 
previously he asked that he be recognized 
immediately following the taking of 
action on the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire what the pending request is. I 
was at the desk when it was made. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after unanimous-consent was re- 
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quested, I reserved the right to object, 
and then suggested that included in the 
unanimous-consent request be a proviso 
that the two amendments be acted on 
separately, and that the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoorEer] be voted on apart from the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]; and added 
to that, there be an understanding that 
following disposal of the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky, the pend- 
ing question immediately be the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from New 
York, and that then the senior Senator 
from New York be given the floor, as he 
had it at first. 

Mr. IVES. May I inquire how long 
the discussion will be on the second 
amendment? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
suppose anybody can answer that ques- 
tion except for himself. I had in mind 
5 minutes for myself, at the most. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to address my- 
self to the points which have been dis- 
cussed at length by the able Senator from 
Oregon. Ishould like to inquire what the 
basis of this unanimous consent request 
is, in order that I may know whether, 
if I did not object, I would be precluded 
from discussing the points. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. If I have the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I ask what the 
parliamentary status is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Colorado state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry again? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. I should like to 
know what is the unanimous consent re- 
quest which is pending before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon may state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand my friend 
from New York [Mr. Javits] associates 
himself with this request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Cooper and the Javits amendments be 
separated, and be considered separately; 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] be followed by 
consideration of the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], to 
be followed then by recognition of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
for the speech and proposals he was 
about to make when this debate started. 

Mr. IVES. Two hours ago. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. If that unanimous 
consent were granted, do I understand 
correctly the request for the yeas and 
nays would hold equally as to both 
amendments? 

Mr. MORSE. Iso request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I call for the yeas and nays also 
on the Javitsamendment. The yeas and 
nays have already been ordered on the 
Cooper amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is my understand- 
ing that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered only on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. That is the 
pending question before the Senate 
which must first be disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Would it be in order, 
under those circumstances, to ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], which is not actually pending 
at the moment, insofar as I know the 
situation, because it has not been in- 
corporated in the Cooper amendment 
and is being considered separately? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that there was an agreement to 
consider the amendments together. The 
yeas and nays were ordered on both 
amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that the yeas and nays granted 
on the Cooper amendment would incor- 
porate the Javits amendment. If the 
amendments are separated, then, of 
course, the yeas and nays have not been 
ordered on the Javits amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senate were 
to vote on the pending question, it would 
vote on the Cooper amendment as per- 
fected by the Javits amendment. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate would be voting on the two 
amendments considered together, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Oregon has requested that the amend- 
ments be separated, that the Senate vote 
separately on the amendments, and that 
the yeas and nays be ordered on the 
Javits amendment subsequent to the 
Cooper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, and that thereafter the senior 
Senator from New York shall have the 

oor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, would 
we now be agreeing to the yeas and nays 
on the Javits amendment, if the separa- 
tion should occur? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
me ee agreement is pend- 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
included that request in my proposed 
unanimous consent agreement. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, what 
was the result as the Chair counted the 
hands raised for the yeas and nays on 
the Javits amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
request has not been acted on as yet. 
We are still having parliamentary in- 
quiries propounded, 
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Mr.MUNDT. Can there be a count of 
Senators asking for the yeas and nays? 
That would dispose of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays on the Javits amendment 
have been requested. Is there a sufi- 
cient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to explain that 
the Senator from Kentucky was absent 
from the floor for longer than it was 
thought he would be. We are very em- 

, because he does not wish both 
of these matters to be considered to- 
gether. I hope very much the unani- 
mous consent request will be granted. 

I withdraw my reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to speak con- 
cerning the Cooper amendment, and I 
also should like to address a question to 
the author of Senate bill 3974, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there 
be order in the Chamber. Will those 
who are conversing in the rear of the 
Chamber please retire to the cloak room? 

Will the Senator from Nebraska sus- 
pend for a moment? Let those in con- 
versation please desist. 

The Senator from Nebraska may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to gather some information from the 
author of the bill before the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy]. I refer to the lan- 
guage found on page 6, line 12, which is 
a part of Title I—Reporting and Dis- 
closure, 

This particular language refers to a 
report which a union must file with the 
Secretary of Labor. Line 12 provides 
that it shall include “receipts of any kind 
and the sources thereof.” 

What is intended by that language? 
How broad are the words “receipts of any 
kind”? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is intended to be 
as broad as it suggests. It is supposed to 
cover receipts of any kind and the sources 
thereof. As the Senator knows, the Sec- 
retary is empowered, under the bill, to 
spell it out in such detail as he feels is 
required. It is supposed to be a com- 
plete report. 

Mr. CURTIS. Completely broad. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Completely inclusive. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it include re- 
ceipts which came from collections, as- 
sessments, or contributions from a part 
of the membership but not all? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say “Yes” to 
the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The reason I raise the 
question is that I wonder what applica- 
tion, if any, the language might have to 
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the so-called flower fund which was op- 
erated by the United Automobile Work- 
ers. No doubt other unions have funds 
of that kind. Such funds are not in- 
corporated in the ordinary records of 
the union. We do not know very much 
about them. Obviously, members of the 
unions do not know very much about 
these funds, which are collected in cash. 

Mr. Walter Reuther testified that he 
contributed to a flower fund. Mr. Reu- 
ther was unable to tell us how much his 
total contributions were, but sometimes 
they were as much as $75. 

We made direct inquiry of one of the 
business agents or international repre- 
sentatives of the UAW about his contri- 
butions to the flower fund. That gen- 
tleman said he contributed more or less 
regularly and that his contributions 
amounted to about $10 a week. He said 
sometimes perhaps he missed making a 
contribution, and I asked him the direct 
question, “Would your contributions run 
about $500 a year?” He said that they 
would. 

Those funds are handled in cash. It 
is true they are not dues in the sense 
that dues are payable by every member. 
We do not know how many union mem- 
bers contribute to the flower fund. It is 
a cash transaction. We do not know 
exactly what the money is spent for. 

Mr. Reuther said that the money was 
spent for internal politics within the 
union, that it was a caucus fund. That 
might be, but the name of it—the flower 
fund—at least raises a question whether 
its true purpose is being revealed to the 
members of the union. The name of the 
fund would imply it is a small fund to 
send flowers to the sick and distressed. 

If each international representative 
pays $500 a year, how large is the flower 
fund of the UAW, if it is raised from in- 
ternational representatives alone? 

I asked Mr. Reuther for a list of the 
representatives. There are more than 
700 on the payroll. Mr. President, if my 
mathematics are correct, if the 700 
representatives pay $500 each—I do not 
know whether the person we asked paid 
the average amount or not—there would 
be $350,000 paid in cash, to be disbursed 
in cash. 

A question was raised in the com- 
mittee meeting about whether I demand- 
ed an audit. Mr. President, how can 
there be an audit of an empty cigar box, 
when there are no records, no checks, and 
no bankbooks? ‘The items are paid in 
cash. 

There has been an argument advanced 
that the so-called flower funds are 
voluntary and have nothing to do with 
the union. We have not had a complete 
investigation of all the details, but there 
is some evidence which leads to a ques- 
tion of whether the flower funds are 
voluntary. It is true the information 
was conveyed that the employees of the 
union contributed to the flower fund at 
the time they received their pay. How 
much coercion there was, I do not know. 
I do not know to what extent the rank 
and file members have to contribute to 
the flower fund. As I say, if no one con- 
tributed except the international repre- 
sentatives and if the one who testified in 
detail about it—who was not a hostile 
witness to the leadership of the UAW— 
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represented the average, from that source 
alone there would be collected about 
$350,000 a year. 

Mr. President, let us examine the sug- 
gestion that the money in question is the 
individual’s own money, and is being 
contributed to a union fund known as a 
caucus fund, to keep the Reuther crowd 
in control at the local, regional, and na- 
tional levels. Does the public have an 
interest in that fund? I contend the 
public does have an interest, even though 
the fund is made up of money belonging 
to those who contributed it. The public 
and certainly the rank and file workers 
have an interest in the fund. 

The Congress, by virtue of laws pre- 
viously enacted, permits union-shop con- 
tracts. The law of the land permits 
union and management to enter into a 
contract which compels the workers to 
stay in the union. The law takes away 
from the workers a basic right to with- 
draw from any organization. So the 
law of the land compels workers to 
belong to unions. I submit that when 
we, by law, permit that to happen, the 
public, as well as the rank-and-file 
workers, must be concerned as to how 
the unions are operated and how their 
internal politics are conducted. If, under 
a union-shop contract, the employees of 
the union are required or expected to 
contribute to such a fund to keep one 
particular group in power, then, to say 
the least, the rank and file of the mem- 
bers ought to have a report on the 
so-called flower funds. The union mem- 
bers ought to know how much is col- 
lected. The employees ought to know 
whether they are contributing to a fund 
to send roses, gardenias, or orchids to 
somebody, or whether they are contribut- 
ing to a huge fund which is used to enable 
one group to dominate the union and 
keep any disagreeing group from ever 
effectively voicing itself and gaining con- 
trol of the union, 

I hope the intent of the language is 
that all the money which is handled by 
a union is to be included in the report- 
ing. I am interested, not from the 
standpoint. of simply having a report 
filed with the Secretary of Labor; for the 
city of Washington is full of reports 
which never have been read and never 
will be read. I am anxious that those 
reports be made available to the union 
members. 

That discussion leads me to the point 
of expressing my gratitude to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for presenting his 
amendment, which brings out what the 
bill—S. 3974—actually proposes. 

I am not too sure that the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky is the 
ideal way of handling the problem. But 
it is certainly better than Senate bill 
3974, as reported from the committee, 
and the Senator from Kentucky is to be 
congratulated for exposing the glaring 
change in the law which is proposed by 
Senate bill 3974. 

Existing law requires unions to report 
their financial transactions to their own 
members. The bill as reported from the 
committee would repeal that provision. 
Why? Who suggested that it be re- 
pealed? That recommendation did not 
come from the McClellan committee. 
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Who suggested that we change the law 
so that unions no longer would be re- 
quired to report to the members how 
much money they took in, from where, 
how much was expended, and for what? 
I do not think it was the result of a 
drafting oversight. I think we ought to 
know what forces are behind the pro- 
posal which would repeal the law requir- 
ing unions to report to their own mem- 
bers concerning the handling of their 
own dues. 

Mr. President, union business is not 
small business. ‘The annual income 
from dues is more than $600 million a 
year. The reserves in the pension and 
welfare funds are between $25 billion 
and $30 billion. There is an increment 
to such reserves every year of approxi- 
mately $5 billion. 

Who was it that demanded that the 
law be repealed, so that a report con- 
cerning the money belonging to a union 
would no longer be required to be made 
to the rank-and-file members? 

I am sure that the situation was mis- 
understood by many Senators who voted 
to report the bill. I cannot believe that 
the chairman of our select committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] was aware of that 
situation when he endorsed the bill. I 
do not charge that he was. I cannot be- 
lieve it. No Member of Congress has de- 
voted more time and attention to expos- 
ing the wrongdoing in the field of labor- 
management relations than has the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. I 
am sure that if the committee had asked 
him whether he recommended repeal of 
the existing law requiring reports to be 
given to the rank and file of the mem- 
bers, he would not have recommended it. 

Much has been said about limiting 
this bill to the interim report of the 
select committee. I think an argument 
can be made on that score. However, 
I do not believe that we should be bound 
not to go beyond that point. We tried 
to make the report unanimous. We 
failed in one regard. That is the reason 
why the bill does not include some things 
which it was understood would be con- 
sidered in connection with the proposed 
legislation. 

This is what the interim report says 
about the handling of finances. I read 
from page 5: 

(4) There has been widespread misuse of 
union funds in the unions studied: 

(a) Financial safeguards have been woe- 
fully lacking. Audits have been little more 
than a formal ritual of adding up figures, 
while failing to probe their veracity or the 
vital detail behind them. 

(b) Financial reports to rank-and-file 
members have often been false, sketchy, and 
even in these forms largely unavailable for 
perusal by the membership. 


Mr. President, our responsibility is to 
see to it that those reports mean some- 
thing, and that they are available to the 
membership. A distinguished commit- 
tee was lead by someone to report a bill 
which would even repeal the requirement 
that the rank-and-file members be told 
8 is going on financially in their 

on. 


There have been no regular means pro- 
vided whereby the rank-and-file could have 
access to these reports, and members with 
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the temerity to suggest detailed account- 
ings for their own money have been shouted 
down and sometimes beaten. 


How is it proposed to end the beatings? 
The answer of the Kennedy bill is, Re- 
peal the law which imposes upon unions 
the necessity of reporting to their own 
members how they handle the money 
of the members.” 

Union officials have engaged in the habit 
of dealing in cash rather than by check. 
They have failed to submit vouchers for 
many expenditures, and when vouchers have 
been turned in they have frequently been 
false or only vaguely explanatory. 


Who said that? Seven of the eight 
members of the McClellan committee. 

Union officers charged with responsibility 
for disbursements have often signed checks 
in blank for their superiors with no knowl- 
edge of or request for information as to the 
purpose for which the funds were drawn. 


The committee has hit upon a simple 
answer. Simply remove the require- 
ment that a report must be made to the 
members. 

With these incredibly loose practices, the 
misuse of union funds, including outright 
thefts and “borrowings” for personal profit, 
has totaled upward of $10 million in union- 
dues money—an average of $5 out of the 
pocket of every member of the unions cov- 
ered in this report. 


I invite attention to some of the find- 
ings of the committee, as set forth on 
pages 58 and 59 of the interim report. 
This refers to Frank W. Brewster, of the 
teamsters’ union: 

FINDINGS—FRANK W. BREWSTER 

Union officials elected to a position of trust 
and authority have a special responsibility to 
the members they represent to administer 
the union’s financial affairs judiciously and 
economically. At all times, such a union 
leader must remember that the accumulated 
funds are not his funds but the hard-earned 
dollars of working men and women paid as 
dues for the legitimate purpose of improving 
working conditions and wages. 

In the Western Conference of Teamsters, 
the committee finds that this was lamen- 
tably, not true. 

Frank W. Brewster, head of the Western 
Conference, did not understand the obliga- 
tion under which he labored. He and the 
executive board of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters did not act in the interests of the 
union membership, and the activities of the 
executive board for a long period of time 
were found not to be covered by any type of 
record or minutes. 

Checks of the Western Conference were 
signed in blank; books were either shoddily 
kept or destroyed and the funds dissipated 
in a revel of spending on matters that bore 
little resemblance to union business. 


The Senate is asked to pass a measure 
which repeals the law providing that a 
union must report to its members how 
much money it takes in and from where, 
and how much is paid out and for what 
purpose. Again I say I doubt if any 
member of the committee who voted for 
the bill intended that purpose. How- 
ever, someone did. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Earlier today the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
made the statement that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] defi- 
nitely expressed the view that whatever 
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was enacted on this subject should con- 
tain the provision that the report should 
not only be made to the Secretary of 
Labor but also to the members of the 
union. The Senator from Nebraska has 
made the statement that in his opinion 
it was wholly unwise to require solely 
the report to the Secretary of Labor, and 
that the real meat of the objective has 
been eliminated by striking from the bill 
the requirement that reports be made to 
the members. Is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator that the McClellan 
committee on the whole was of the opin- 
ion that reports to the membership were 
an indispensable part of the bill, if it is 
to be effective? 

Mr. CURTIS. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, I would say that the McClellan 
committee is not a legislative committee, 
and it cannot endorse or recommend 
specific legislative language. I believe 
it is a fair statement to say that the 
McClellan committee considers that 
union members own the funds and that 
they should have full knowledge of all 
transactions, receipts, and expenditures; 
also, that they should control them and 
should control the people who expend 
them. Therefore the answer is gener- 
ally “yes,” but I wish to add that the Mc- 
Clellan committee has not gone on rec- 
ord as to legislative matters. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio stated he felt 
I had made a statement on the floor of 
the Senate this morning to the effect that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] had made a certain statement. 
The reference I made this morning was 
to the fact that the McClellan bill, un- 
der title I, Registration of Labor Unions, 
applied sanctions to unions. However, I 
shall be happy at this time to read what 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas said when he appeared before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
on the subject to which the Senator 
from Ohio has addressed himself. He 
stated that his bill provides: 

That the minutes of meetings, detailed 
financial records, and other records be made 
available for an inspection by members of 
the union, and that such records be pre- 
served for a period of 6 years. 

Requiring each member of the union to be 
furnished with a copy of any collective bar- 
gaining agreement affecting his employment 
and that all ballots cast in any election be 
retained for 1 year. 


Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, that 
corroborates the substance of my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to make it 
clear that I did not mention these two 
points on the floor. I merely referred to 
the fact that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] did include sanc- 
tions on the union in his original recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not the lan- 
guage of the testimony given by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas indicate that it was 
his judgment that reports should be 
given to the Members? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I would not wish 
to say categorically that the Senator 
from Arkansas had that in mind. I can 
only refer to what he testified to on his 
bill. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sena- 
tor whether recommendations were 
made by the Senator from Arkansas 
which were not accepted by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Oh, yes; there 
were many suggestions made by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas which were not ac- 
cepted by the committee. I hope we are 
on the way to improving one of those 
situations by means of the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from New 
York and the junior Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of course, I under- 
stand that the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee is a different committee from 
the McClellan Select Investigating Com- 
mittee, but the declaration of policy in 
the bill pending before the Senate 
specifically refers to the disclosures 
made in the investigations conducted by 
the McClellan committee. What is be- 
fore us is the product of what was sug- 
gested should be done by the Senate to 
cure the evils disclosed by that investi- 
gation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Nebraska 
for yielding to me so that I may reply to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

By the Taft-Hariley Act, it is provided 
that the reports can be made available 
to the members of a union. As the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky quite clearly pointed 
out this morning, that has not been an 
effective check on the abuses in the use 
of these funds. Therefore, when the 
committee considered the subject, we 
provided that the Secretary shall have 
the power to make an investigation, and 
we also provided that the reports shall 
be very thorough. We also provided 
that the Secretary shall make the re- 
ports public. That was an effort to pro- 
vide responsibility both on the part of 
the union and on the Secretary. Then 
there is the power of the press, through 
publicity, to expose wrongdoing. We 
felt that was extremely important, and 
the most effective way we could use to 
get at the problem. 

When the Senator from Kentucky dis- 
cussed the problem this morning, and 
when it was suggested that we should 
give authority to the Secretary to com- 
pel union officials to give the reports to 
the union members, we accepted that 
suggestion, and it was accepted unani- 
mously. I was delighted to do it. We 
had no intention of weakening the pro- 
vision, but, rather, of strengthening it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am delighted to 
hear the present view of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. This morning, 
when the subject was initially discussed, 
the query came to my mind: Why 
would it not be prudent not only to 
provide criminal sanctions, but also 
continue in the act of 1958 the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
provide that each member shall be en- 
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titled to a copy of the report filed by 
the union? I believe that is thoroughly 
reasonable. I am glad the Senator from 
Massachusetts feels that way. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It was not proposed 
in committee. That was undoubtedly 
due to an oversight. I was delighted to 
accept the amendment the minute it 
was proposed, and just as soon as the 
matter was brought to our attention. 
I am delighted to tell that to the Sen- 
ator now. Our intention is the same 
as his, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So that I may have 
a clear understanding of the present 
language, it is to the effect that there 
will be two sanctions, one criminal, and 
the other in the nature of a civil sanc- 
tion; and first, there shall be reports 
filed with the Secretary of Labor and, 
second, copies of those reports may be 
ordered by the Secretary of Labor to 
be sent to the members? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Ohio has referred to two 
sanctions. My recollection is that the 
sanction provided by the National La- 
bor Relations Act is a forfeiture of the 
responsibility of the Board to take any 
action in behalf of a union which has 
failed to make reports. As nearly as I 
can run it down—and I have not studied 
this very carefully—under section 607 
(f), (g), and (h), of the National Labor 
Relations Act, there are these provi- 
sions. Subsection (h) refers to the 
Communist oath. Subsections (f) and 
(g) refer to the filing of reports. Sub- 
sections (f) and (g) provide that no 
investigation shall be made by the 
Board of any question unless the reports 
are filed; and, further, that no labor 
organization shall be eligible for certi- 
fication, and no complaint shall issue 
unless it can show that it has complied 
with the provisions of the reporting 
section, 

Where does the bill preserve that 
sanction? 

Mr. CURTIS. I was speaking about 
another matter. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] were engaged in a colloquy on 
the Senator's time. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Ohio said there would be a 
double sanction, the sanction of the 
present law plus the provision in regard 
to filing, which is contained in the bill. 
But if those two paragraphs are re- 
pealed, then the sanction is lost, unless 
it is carried somewhere else in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Probably I used the 
word “sanction” in too broad a conno- 
tation. What I had in mind specifically 
was that under the amendment the re- 
ports will have to be filed (a) with the 
Secretary of Labor and (b) under di- 
rection of the Secretary of Labor, man- 
datorily to the members. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Ohio was advised by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, or another Senator, that 
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it may provide for the individual mem- 
bers to receive copies. The amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], in my 
judgment and interpretation, makes it 
compulsory for the Secretary to see to 
it that the members get a copy if they 
want it. 

Any person required to submit a report 
under this provision shall furnish the infor- 
mation required to be contained in such 
reports— 


The word is “shall,” not “may”— 
to each of its members in such form and 


manner as the Secretary shall by regulation 
prescribe, 5 


So the matter is not left, by this word- 
ing, to the discretion of the Secretary. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, while 
the Senator from Arkansas is in the 
Chamber, in fairness to him and his 
committee I wish to clear up one point. 
It is true that under existing law the 
financial reports are to be sent by the 
union to its members. That is repealed 
by S. 3974, if we do not amend it. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. How is it repealed? 
By implication? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; directly. That was 
brought out in the colloquy this morn- 
ing. The repeal of that provision was 
never recommended by the McClellan 
committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, It was never recom- 
mended by McC Lettan himself. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. The 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE] raised the question: Were pro- 
visions recommended by the McClellan 
committee which are not incorporated 
in the bill? I wish to read a few para- 
graphs from the well written minority 
views of the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr, Smirn], the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLorrl. Here is what they 
say in answer to that: 

The exceptions we took to the committee 
bill, including the reservations of those of us 
who voted to report it to the Senate, were 
based on the failure of the bill to imple- 
ment the following specific recommendations 
of the McClellan committee: 

1. That financial statements required to 
be filed by labor unions be further required 
“to be accurate and complete, that there be 
a method for checking of their veracity and 
provisions for bringing legal action against 
unions filing false statements and against 
the officers of the unions testifying to these 
false statements.” 

The committee bill contains extensive pro- 
visions requiring union officers and employees 
to file detailed reports concerning such of 
their own financial affairs which might in- 
volve them in “conflicts of interest.” But 
there is nothing in the committee bill to 
compel unions to rid themselves of officers 
and employees who willfully fail to file such 
reports or who have been convicted for false 
filing. 

Moreover, the committee bill, by granting 
exemption from its financial filing and re- 
porting requirements to unions having fewer 
than 200 members and gross annual receipts 
of less than $25,000, in fact exempts a ma- 
jority of the labor unions in the United 
States. This nullifies the requirement where 
it is most needed, to wit, among the racke- 
teer-established unions which have few or 
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sometimes even no members at all—thus ex- 
empting the notorious paper local activities 
of Johnny Dio, as in another section the bill 
fails to apply to such operations as those of 
Frank Brewster. 

2. The McClellan committee recommen- 
dations declare: 

“Since union dues moneys * are in 
actuality a trust, being held for the members 
of the union by their officers, the commit- 
tee feels that attention should be given to 
placing certain restrictions on the use of 
these funds, such as are now imposed on 
banks and other institutions which act as 
repositories and administrators for trust 
funds.” 

The committee bill, completely ignoring 
the fiduciary nature of the union officer's 
relation to the funds of the union, makes no 
provision to establish such relationship or 
impose the duties and obligations that a 
fiduciary relationship requires. 

3. In speaking of “union democracy” the 
McClellan committee recommends legisla- 
tion directed to “the use of secret ballots in 
union elections and other vital union deci- 
sions.” 

Although the committee bill requires 
periodic secret ballot elections for union offi- 
cers, both local and international, it makes 
no provision for such elections in connection 
with “other vital union decisions.” 

4. The McClellan committee recommends 
that the “no man’s land” problem arising 
out of the refusal of the NLRB to act and 
of the inability of State tribunals to act be 
solved by authorizing any State or Territory 
“to assume and assert jurisdiction over labor 
disputes over which the [National Labor 
Relations] Board declines jurisdiction.” 

The committee bill leaves the “no man’s 
Jand" problem where it is. The NLRB re- 
tains the power to refuse to act, and the 
States and Territories are still denied the 
power, in such cases, to do so. All that the 
committee bill does is to write confusion into 
the law by prohibiting the NLRB from es- 
tablishing any Jurisdictional standards. 
This results in leaving all potential litigants 
in a state of complete uncertainty as to what 
the NLRB may do in any given case. This 
is directly contrary to the basic principle of 
our Anglo-American system of law that the 
law is to be made as certain and predictable 
as humanly possible, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have only one ques- 
tion. With regard to the recommenda- 
tion of the McClellan committee that 
secret. balloting be had for the election 
of officers—and I believe the Senator 
used language which in effect was “and 
on other vital matters“ —will the Sen- 
ator give his understanding of what was 
meant by “on other vital matters“? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it means the 
policy of the union; the delegation of 
authority to officers and executive 
boards, which is not already taken care 
of by the constitution and bylaws; 
changes in the constitution and bylaws 
or the conduct of business; censorship 
of the officers; the question of declaring 
a strike; the conduct of strikes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, The termination of 
strikes? 

Mr. CURTIS. Whenever a situation 
arises in which the union members want 
a secret ballot on any matter pertaining 
to the union. After all, it is their union; 
it is their money which is involved. 

Before I yielded, I was addressing 
myself to the necessity for an amend- 
ment which deals with the question 
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raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky IMr. Cooper]. I shall sup- 
port that amendment, even though I 
think perhaps the existing law might 
be a little better. But the bill repeals 
the existing law. 

I read from the interim report of the 
McClellan committee: 

Checks of the Western Conference were 
signed in blank; books were either shoddily 
kept or destroyed and the funds dissipated 
in a revel of spending on matters that bore 
little resemblance to union business. : 

In total, the committee found some $800,- 
000 spent in this careless manner, some of 
which was spent for Brewster’s personal 
benefit, but the bulk of it spent on ven- 
tures which promised no guaranty of re- 
turn to the union or its members. 

The committee must conclude that 
Frank W. Brewster was a careless caretaker 
of the union members" dues with no real 
understanding of his fiduciary responsi- 
bility. 


Mr. President, how is Frank Brewster 
involved in the bill as it has been re- 
ported by the committee? He is in- 
volved because the bill as reported by the 
committee would repeal the law which 
requires that he report to the members 
of his union the financial transactions 
of the union. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to one other matter. In connection with 
the question of how we should legislate 
for the protection of the money belong- 
ing to the union members, we must not 
forget the notorious Dave Beck. Honest 
union officials will not need any law; 
but today we are in the process of legis- 
lating in order to control the crooks; at 
least, that is what we are supposed to 
be doing. 

I read now from page 84 of the in- 
terim report of the select committee: 

FINDINGS—DAVE Beck 

When Dave Beck was elected general presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America in 1952, he promised 
faithfully to carry out the trust of his office 
and said he would brook no dishonesty or 
racketeering within the union’s ranks. 

After hearing the testimony concerning 
Mr. Beck's activities, the committee finds 
that he viciously abused the trust of the 
union’s 1½ million members, that he shame- 
fully enriched himself at their expense, and 
that in the final instance he capitulated to 
the forces within the union who promoted 
the interest of racketeers and hoodlums. 

The fall of Dave Beck from a position of 
eminence in the labor-union movement is 
not without sadness. When named to head 
this rich and powerful union, he was given 
an opportunity to do much good for a great 
segment of American working men and 
women. But when temptation faced Dave 
Beck, he could not turn his back. His 
thievery in the final analysis became so 
petty that the committee must wonder at 
the penuriousness of the man. What would 
cause a man in such circumstances to suc- 
cumb to the temptation of using union 
funds to pay for six pairs of knee drawers for 
$27.54, or a bow tie for $3.50? In Beck's 
case, the committee must conclude that he 
was motivated by an uncontrollable greed. 


Mr. President, that money was the 
union members’ money; it was the money 
accumulated by their payments of dues. 
But the pending bill, as reported by the 
committee, even would repeal the re- 
quirement that Dave Beck report to the 
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union members what he did with their 
money. 

IT read a little further from the interim 
report in regard to Mr. Beck: 


The committee makes the following spe- 
eific findings: 

1. Dave Beck took, not borrowed, more 
than $370,000 in union funds from the West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters Joint Council 
No. 28 Building Fund, and the public rela- 
tions division of joint council No. 2. When 
confronted by an investigation by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Mr. Beck began resti- 
tution which even at the time of the com- 
mittee hearings, some 3 years later, had 
not been completed. 

The money taken by Beck was used for 
the construction of his kome, 5 
pool, and the homes of four of his associates 
who live near him in the fashionable Sheri- 
dan Beach section of Seattle. Other funds 
were diverted to Nathan Shefferman, Chi- 
cago management consultant, in the amount 
of $85,000 to pay Beck's personal bills and 
those of his son and nephew. 

2. Mr. Beck placed mortgages of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
through a company in which he had a fi- 
nancial interest and thereby received kick- 
backs for the placement of this teamster 
business. 

8. Mr. Beck and his friend, Donol Hedlund, 
& Seattle mo banker, enriched them- 
selves by $11,585.04 in the handling of the 
trust funds of Beck’s late nearest and dearest 
friend, Ray Leheney. 

4. Mr. Beck aggressively and dishonestly 
promoted the sale of toy trucks amongst the 
teamster locals throughout the country for 
the financial gain of his son, Dave Beck, Jr., 
and friends. 

5. Mr. Beck secured a $12,500 commission 
for his friend, Nathan Shefferman, for the 
purchase of land in Washington, D. C., un- 
der the most flagrantly false pretenses. He 
then received an $8,000 kickback from Shef- 
ferman. 

6. Mr. Beck received another $24,000 kick 
back as part of the profit that Shefferman 
had earned from selling furniture to the 
teamsters and arranging for the installation 
of a bookkeeping system in the teamsters 
headquarters. 

7. Mr. Beck placed his relatives on the pay- 
roll of the teamsters union, and they re- 
celved salaries and expenses for which they 
did virtually no work. 

8. Mr. Beck used union accountants and 
attorneys to operate his own personal busi- 
nesses Over an extended period of time. 


Mr. President, I shall have something 
more to say in the days ahead, while the 
bill continues to be under consideration 
by the Senate. 

But again I wish to point out the great 
necessity for adoption of the Cooper 
amendment or some similar amendment 
in order to prevent the committee bill 
from doing what it would do as it now 
stands, namely, repeal the existing law 
which requires union officials to report 
to their members concerning their own 
financial transactions. That is the issue 
involved in the Cooper amendment. 

Mr. President, we have had much de- 
bate about the parliamentary situation, 
about amendments, about amendments 
to amendments, about sanctions, and 
about this and that. But I think we owe 
it to the workers of the country to make 
the remedies we provide in their inter- 
est just as simple and effective as we 
can. There is one way to do it, or at 
least to give major help in that direc- 
tion. But it is not approached in the 
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pending bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I hope the time will 
come when the sentiment in this body 
will be such that we shall preserve the 
right of American workingmen and 
workingwomen to join or not to join a 
union, or to withdraw from a union and 
to stop paying dues without losing their 
jobs. Once we do that, we shall give 
to the workers the most potent weapon 
with which to demand and obtain hon- 
est union officers. 

When Dave Beck was before our com- 
mittee, and after it had been revealed 
that he had enriched himself in many, 
many instances, I said to him: “Mr. 
Beck, if your members believe these 
charges against you, can they withdraw 
from the teamsters union, and stop pay- 
ing dues, without losing their jobs?” 

Of course, I was referring to the ma- 
-jority of the States where there is no 
right-to-work law. 

The record will show that Mr. Beck 
did not want to answer the question. 
But after some 10 or 15 minutes of delay, 
he finally admitted that even though the 
members of his union knew and believed 
that he was stealing millions of dollars, 
they could not withdraw from the union 
and could not stop paying dues without 
losing their jobs; he admitted that was 
the case. 

Mr. President, if at some time we re- 
store to the workers their fundamental 
right to belong or not to belong to a 
union and the right to withdraw from 
a union without being denied the right 
to make a living, we shall give them a 
weapon with which they can end cor- 
ruption in unionism at once. 

Who is there to say that workers 
should continue to pay dues to an out- 
fit that is corrupt, to officers who are 
stealing their money, or to officers who 
are engaged in racketeering and are in 
collaboration with criminals and hood- 
lums? 

Workers should also have a right to 
withdraw from a union when they know 
the union’s money, its publications, its 
radio programs, and its television pro- 
grams are used to elect candidates in 
certain political parties in whom the 
workers themselves do not believe and 
with whose views they disagree. 

It is no wonder this legislative pro- 
posal is a tangle. It is no wonder there 
is a scramble to accept amendments. 
It is because we have not faced directly 
up to the simple, fundamental’ matter 
of policy. It is an American policy that 
no one should be compelled to belong 
to any organization in order to earn 
his livelihood, and that he should have 
a right to withdraw from a union with- 
out losing his job. 

Whenever Congress has the courage 
to repeal the existing law, and make 
membership in unions voluntary in- 
stead of compulsory, we shall not have 
to burden unions with spending half 
of their time sending reports to Wash- 
ington, and we shall not have to add 
employees to bureaus in Washington and 
use up space in which to pile reports. 
We shall put control in the hands of 
American workers and give them the 
right to manage their union affairs. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, as the one 
who has had the floor since 1 o'clock 
and has not been able to exercise that 
right, I am curious to know when we can 
get a vote on the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
COOPER]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak for about 5 minutes. 

.The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if I may 
exercise my privilege, I should like to 
explain my position. I have the floor by 
unanimous consent, with the under- 
standing that when the vote is finally 
taken on the second pending amend- 
ment, I shall then have full control of 
the floor. In the meantime, I have to 
take the same position everybody else 
does today in the Senate, 


PAPER INDUSTRY OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator wish 
me to yield to him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For a few inser- 
tions in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for an insertion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
in the upper Midwest are keenly inter- 
ested in expansion and development of 
the paper industry—which provides an 
important outlet for products of our 
forest areas. 

I am pleased to note that the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
has been taking an active role in efforts 
to stimulate opportunities for expansion 
of this industry, in both the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, on which I am privileged to serve 
with him. 

Mr. President, the May 30 issue of 
United Paper, official publication of the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers, 
published a fine article by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] on this 
subject. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article, entitled “Expanding 
Paper Industry Opportunity”, printed 
in the body of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPANDING PAPER INDUSTRY OPPORTUNITY 


(By WILLIAM PROXMIRE, United States 
Senator, Wisconsin) 


Despite current over-capacity problems, it 
is generally agreed that America’s paper in- 
dustry is in for a period of long-term growth, 

Expansion of world literacy and the con- 
tinuing necessity to replace more costly 
commodities with paper substitutes are but 
a few of the factors contributing to these 
optimistic projections, 

It is certainly in our national interest 
to have a healthy growing paper industry. 
Not only does it contribute to a higher living 
standard for American people, but intelli- 
gent paper industry use of replenishable 
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forest resources contributes to conservation 
of vital water, soil, and wildlife resources. 

Another important consideration is the 
expansion of industrial opportunity to new 
areas of our country. 

Hence, it is in our national interest to 
make provision for future paper industry 
expansion making maximum use of avail- 
able forest resources. 

Recently the results of scientific forestry 
research at the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wis., have opened the promise 
of new uses for a multi-billion-dollar forest 
resource which involves new economic op- 
portunity for great areas of the upper Great 
Lakes region. 

This research has developed a practical 
new process for manufacturing newsprint 
from low-grade hardwoods. When tested and 
refined on a commercial scale of operation, 
this new paper industry expansion can pro- 
vide a tremendous economic boon to great 
areas covered by hardwood forests, much of 
which now have little or no commercial 
value. 

In Wisconsin, for example, the hardwood 
forest area covers 1314 million acres, Ac- 
cording to the United States Forest Service, 
only a third of the annual growth of hard- 
woods is cut at all. 

At current pulpwood prices, this now un- 
used portion of the hardwood crop can be- 
come a source of millions of dollars worth 
of additional income for the people in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, New England, 
and along the Appalachian Plateau. 

I have introduced a bill in the Senate to 
authorize construction of a pilot-plant paper 
mill in Northern Wisconsin to work out any 
final kinks in this new process and to demon- 
strate its feasibility under regular commer- 
cial operations, 

I am happy to report that the Senate has 


“already approved an appropriation of $20,000 


for a preliminary feasibility study of the 
project. 

My bill would authorize a Federal loan 
to a commercial enterprise for setting up 
the pilot-plant mill—either by building a 
new plant or by adapting an existing fa- 
cility. It would authorize the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory to carry out research work 
in connection with its regular operations, 

The pilot plant can quickly provide a 
practical test for the basic scientific tech- 
niques. Once they are proven and demon- 
strated, other enterprises can use the new 
process in other miills without government 
financing. 

Lacking this boost and encouragement, it 
might take many years to apply the new 
process to commercial operations. There 
would be unnecessary delay, wasting time 
which would mean loss of tremendous bene- 
fits to workers and manufacturers in the 
paper industry as well as the economy as a 
whole. 

Another benefit to be derived from accel- 
erated commercial development of this new 
newsprint manufacturing process would be 
relieving publishers from recurring news- 
print shortages. Our newsprint consump- 
tion is steadily increasing. According to in- 
dustry and government estimates, we can ex- 
pect to produce in this country barely one- 
third of our future domestic requirements. 

Hardwood research promises new indus- 
tries and great new economic and social de- 
velopments in these neglected regions. It 
can fill a big gap in these areas by provid- 
ing better jobs and incomes. It can also 
bring improvements in forestry management 
and conservation when utilization of these 
hardwoods is made possible. 

By creating new areas of paper industry” 
expansion with new job opportunities for 
paper workers, this project is of special im- 
portance to the United Papermakers and 
Paperworkers, 

Leaders of UPP merit commendation for 
their interest in this and other projects 
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aimed at developing new opportunities for 
paper industry workers. 

Men like President Paul Phillips and Emil 
Noren, whose good work as director in the 
Upper Lakes States region is well known in 
Wisconsin, have demonstrated that they are 
willing to work with government, industry, 
and science in long-range projects aimed at 
creating new opportunities for UPP mem- 
bers, the communities in which UPP mem- 
bers live, and for America. 


EASY ACCESS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
BY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of a remark- 
able letter from the chairman of the 
newly formed architectural barriers 
committee of the Minnesota Easter Seal 
Society, Mr. Henry W. Haverstock, Jr., 
addressed to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

In his letter, Mr. Haverstock proposes 
a simple, yet effective, idea—that in the 
planning of public buildings, every effort 
be made to provide easy access for hand- 
icapped children. 

I am urging the General Services Ad- 
ministration to give careful study to 
ways and means of implementing this 
proposal, and I wish to share Mr. Haver- 
stock’s letter with my colleagues. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
letter from Mr. Henry W. Haverstock, 
Jr. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe MINNESOTA SOCIETY FoR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
June 6, 1958. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Planning Division, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned is chairman 
of the newly formed ABC (architectural bar- 
riers) committee of the Minnesota Easter 
Seal Society. This committee numbers 
among its members some of the leading archi- 
tects, lawyers, contractors, health specialists, 
and others of this area. An important pur- 
pose of this committee is to work toward 
the elimination of conditions in public 
buildings which tend to impede access to 
such buildings of handicapped persons. 

In this connection it has been suggested 
to the committee that it should call this 
whole problem to the attention of your 
agency in order that in the planning of 
public buildings you will have this matter 
before you. Examples of Government build- 
ings in Minneapolis and St. Paul which 
make no adequate provision in this regard 
are not hard to find. The main Minneapolis 
post office, the Minneapolis Federal courts 
building, the Federal Office Building and 
many others are all examples of buildings 
which are practically inaccessible to handi- 
capped persons, particularly during the cold, 
icy winter days. 

We would suggest that if possible one of 
the basic guides in the alteration of exist- 
ing buildings and the planning and con- 
struction of new buildings should be ade- 
quate provision for street-level entrances and 
easily accessible parking. For example, this 
should be considered in connection with 
planning of the new Minneapolis Federal 
courts building. 

This committee will appreciate whatever 
attention you may give to this matter. We 
shall also be glad to receive any information 
you may have available as to your present 
plans as to this problem. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY W. HAVERSTOCK, Jr. 
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REA HEARINGS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week the Subcommittee on Government 
Reorganization, of which I am chair- 
man, conducted hearings into problems 
confronting rural electric cooperatives. 
While the hearing was specifically on 
legislation, I have introduced to restore 
the authority of the REA Administrator 
as an administrator in fact rather than 
in name, during the course of the hear- 
ings a look was taken at other legislation 
that would effect REA cooperatives, as 
well as the overall administrative atti- 
tudes and policies toward the program, 
For the information of my colleagues, 
the hearing record is still being held 
open for submission of statements. 

Similar hearings are still under way 
in the other House. 

Cedric Foster of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System presented a commentary 
on the REA hearings and the legislative 
situation confronting rural electric co- 
operatives on June 5. It told the story 
of what is happening, and the concern 
that exists over it. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor the text of Mr. 
Foster’s news commentary. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

This is Cedric Foster in Washington with 
my commentary on the news. 

Here in Washington on Capitol Hill the 
guns are opening up in a legislative battle 
on the outcome of which could depend the 
life of REA, that is, the Rural Electrification 
Administration. The REA to city dwellers 
may be a dull and uninteresting question, 
and many persons may not have any knowl- 
edge of it or what it has done, but to millions 
of farmers the REA has meant the differ- 
ence—literally, not figuratively—the differ- 
ence between light and darkness, between 
the oil lamp and the candle, on the one 
hand, and the incandescent bulb, on the 
other, It has meant the difference between 
pushing a button or turning a switch, on 
the one hand, and long hours of manual 
labor and drudgery, on the other. In short, 
REA has changed the mode of living of the 
American farmer, and legions are gathering 
here in Washington for its defense, 

The administration, of course, has never 
made any secret that it stands for private 
enterprise as compared with Government op- 
eration. Those inclined to be critical of the 
Eisenhower policies state flatly that these 
favor big business. There can be no denying 
the fact, however, that the administration 
is opposed to the basic philosophy exempli- 
fied in the REA program for rural electrifica- 
tion, But this opposition has met counter- 
ing opposition in the Congress of the United 
States. Once again it appears that Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Agricultural Secretary Benson are 
in the van in advocating policies which will 
be resisted on a strong bipartisan basis. 

The Congress has decided to take a long 
look at the political maneuverings surround- 
ing REA. Both Republicans and Democrats 
take a dim view of the Eisenhower-Benson 
actions and proposals. Supporters of the 
REA declare, if they were adopted, the elec- 
trification program that has made rural 
America a strong and important segment of 
our national economic and social framework, 
would be badly crippled. 

There are Congressional committee hear- 
ings this week that will be the most sweep- 
ing in the 23-year history of the REA. They 
are being held on the Humphrey-Price bill 
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to restore full powers to the REA adminis- 
trator that were taken from him by Secre- 
tary Benson last year under a reorganization 
plan. 

There are indications, however, that before 
the hearings are over and done with there 
may be ramifications that will go deep into 
many phases of rural electrification, Minne- 
sota’s Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY wants to 
know, as an example, why has the REA ad- 
ministrator become a figurehead. He wants 
to know what effect this has on the Ameri- 
can people living in rural areas. 

The Congress, apparently, wants an inclu- 
sive story. Farmers and civic leaders from 
rural areas are going to give this story to 
the Congress. The proponents of REA de- 
clare that the rural electrics have a per- 
formance record that is no less than magnifi- 
cent. Twenty-two years ago only 10 percent 
of farms of the United States were electri- 
fied. Today—and this has happened since 
1935—95 percent are electrified. This has 
been accomplished with loans that have been 
paid back, many of them ahead of schedule 
and with interest. 

Clyde Ellis, who has been general manager 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association since its beginning in 1942, 
minces no words when he talks about the 
Eisenhower-Benson proposals, which he de- 
scribed as anti-REA. Mr. Ellis, who is a 
former Congressman, was born and reared 
on an Arkansas farm. He believes that de- 
priving the REA Administrator of his au- 
thority is “just the beginning of the end.” 
He says that the REA program right now is 
in the process of being dismantled. Voicing 
the position of proponents—of the rural 
electric people who serve between 12 and 
15 million Americans—Mr. Ellis says, “We 
may thank God that some of the decisions 
involving the future of the REA still are to 
be determined by the Congress. It is the 
Congress that has enabled the REA program 
to make far-reaching social and economic 
progress in the past 23 years.” 

When the present hearings are over, rural 
electric leaders from all over the United 
States will have testified that higher interest 
costs will mean rate raising, selling out, 
going out of business, and even lack of 
electric service. Times admittedly are not 
good for rural electrics, even without the 
attacks of the administration. They are 
hard hit by the migration from the farm— 
the agricultural recession. Today there are 
350,000 idle services and this figure is going 
higher. Nevertheless, the repayment sched- 
ule of the cooperatives is on schedule. The 
rural electric witnesses state that the Gov- 
ernment is making money on REA loans— 
$48 million profits in interest as a result of 
loans, 

The administration is going to be heard 
by Members of the Congress—as a matter of 
fact it is going to have to justify its policy, 
and in no uncertain manner. The propo- 
nents are out in force and this week the 
comprehensive case for rural electrification 
becomes a matter of record. In the end 
the Congress will decide whether the rural 
electrics should pay more for their loans and 
the Congress will decide whether the busi- 
ness will be turned over to private banking 
interests, 


PEOPLE, PEACE, AND PROGRESS 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 5, 1958, I had the opportunity to 
address the faculty and student body at 
Boston University on the subject of 
People, Peace, and Progress, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
‘as follows: 

PEOPLE, PEACE, AND PROGRESS 


(Remarks by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, at Boston University, May 5, 
1958) 

It is always a wonderful tonic for me to 
return, however, briefly, to a college or uni- 
versity campus. It makes me nostalgic. I 
was once a political science professor myself. 
I miss that kind of life more than I can say. 
And I like to return to it at least briefly. 
I feel at home here this noon, 

The idea of a university, and the purpose 
of a university, are today more important 
than ever before. Bigness“ has become al- 
most a universal trait of our society—busi- 
ness is big, agriculture is big, labor unions 
are big, and our education is big. But, re- 
gardless of the purposes of these other in- 
stitutions, the purpose of education is not 
mass production. The purpose of education 
is still the individual—his knowledge and his 
values. The bigger the rest of our civiliza- 
tion becomes, the more important it is for 
education to keep reminding us that we can 
lose something in this process if we are not 
careful. The bigger we get, the farther we 
remove ourselves from those personal con- 
tacts that are the most fertile seeds of hu- 
man understanding and progress. We begin 
to get trapped by the complexities of our 
problems, and lose sight of the human beings 
and the human values involved in these 
problems. 

What has happened in our business, our 
agriculture, and our labor unions has also 
happened in our Government. With the ex- 
pansion and growing complexity of the gov- 
ernmental process has come a depersonaliza- 
tion that often can have deplorable results. 
All too frequently the Government, and I 
include Congress as well as the Executive in 
‘that term, has a tendency to deal with 
Problems rather than with people. 

A case of unemployment in Detroit, for 
instance, with all the heartbreak and the 
personal tragedy that is involved, manifests 
itself in Washington, not in all its human 
aspects but as a statistic—a figure that makes 
the bar on the graph grow a little taller or 
& little shorter as the case may be. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the basic deficiencies of the 
‘present administration is its habit, born per- 
haps of long business experience of most of 
its members, of preoccupying itself with 
problems to the neglect of people—and the 
Hopes, aspirations, and needs of people. 

Harsh and unsympathetic as this mistaken 
‘behavior can be and is on the domestic scene, 
it is positively calamitous when it infects 
our foreign policy. 

To concentrate on the technicalities and 
abstractions of problems can become dis- 
astrous. Our message must be one of con- 
«ern for and interest in people. 

Ironically enough, the Soviet Union, where 
the basic political philosophy of the Com- 
munist rulers is glorification of the state 
and the suppression of individuality and 

Tights, has grasped the fact 
more than we, that foreign policy affects and 
influences people. The barrage of letters 
and statements fired by Khrushchev into the 
world press and over the world airwaves 
shows that he understands all too well that 
there are people in the world and that their 
opinions are the key to the future course of 
affairs on our planet. 

Unfortunately, in Washington, the capital 
of “government of the people, by the people 
and for the people,” many in the administra- 
tion seem to be only dimly aware that we 
must live and work with live human beings, 
with impressionable minds and emotions, in- 
habiting the great wide world beyond our 
national borders, 

At home and abroad there is a crying 
demand for peace. People are sick and tired 
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of war and conflict, whether “dirty” or 
“clean,” “hot” or “cold” or lukewarm. They 
want an end to struggles for power, for in- 
fluence and advantage, among a few big na- 
tions. 

In many parts of the world where pov- 
erty, illness, and misery have been the lot of 
the common people for countless centuries, 
people are astir with longing for some of the 
comforts and better things of life. Prob- 
ably the most remarkable phenomenon of 
our age is the vast disparity between levels 
of technological progress in various coun- 
tries—some parts of the world rushing head- 
long into the atomic and space age, while 
others are still eking out a meager living 
with stick hoes and traveling in buffalo carts. 
This is a maladjustment that could be ex- 
plosive if not corrected. Progress everywhere 
must be brought into closer harmony, 

Peace and progress—the achievement of 
one and the stimulation of the other—are 
two of the prime obligations that we must 
meet if we are to be true to ourselves and 
just to all men, They are obligations of 
“people to people,” and they must be com- 
prehended as such, or we can badly miss our 
mark. To treat these aims of our policy as 
governmental problems, rather than as re- 
lationships of the most personal sort, is to 
invite continued failure and perhaps ca- 
tastrophe. Yet sadly enough, there are few 
signs that our present errors are soon to 
be corrected. 

PEACE 

Let us first look at the question of peace— 
more specifically, of disarmament. For the 
State Department, the Department of De- 
fense, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
this is a problem. These agencies know that 
people around the globe are terribly inter- 
ested in disarmament, but how to cope with 
this fact 18, to them, only another phase of 
the problem. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Defense Department do really fine jobs in 
«carrying out their technical responsibilities. 

The AEC for instance, has done a com- 
petent job in the scientific and technological 
development of atomic energy and nuclear 
weapons, but it does not see these weapons 
clearly in their essentially human context. 
The AEC spokesmen want to develop so- 
called clean nuclear weapons in the inter- 
ests of humanity, The AEC does not seem 
to realize that the felt needs of the people 
here and now, do not fall into the clean 
weapons category. It does not realize that, 
in the interests of people rather than of some 
remote, abstract humanity, it would be far 
better to formulate methods of controlling 
and inspecting atomic armaments now than 
it would be to clean them up, which in es- 
sence means only to focus their destructive- 
ness and make them, as Secretary Dulles puts 
it, more useful militarily. 

The Defense Department, too, is affected 
by the same limited perspective. It views 
modern weapons as problems in military sci- 
ence and strategy, negelecting their impact 
on the delicate framework of human rela- 
tionships. To be sure, the Pentagon's task 
is military defense. It wants to expand and 
improve armaments, not throw them into 
the scrap heap. 

Even in the State Department, where one 
would expect a more profound appreciation 
of the political implications and desirability 
of formulating an effective disarmament pol- 
icy, there has been a rigidity and a blindness 
that have throttled the initiative and vision 
required for a solution of the mounting arms 
crisis. 

The paralysis of our disarmament policy is 
due in part to that bigness and complexity 
to which I referred earlier, Major disarma- 
ment policy decisions are made in the Na- 
tional Security Council, in which many agen- 
cies like State, Defense, and the AEC bring 
to a central point their often divergent and 
conflicting views. Disarmament policy, in 
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other words, is the end product of a tortuous 
process that starts at numerous individual 
desks and winds its way painfully through a 
maze of bureaus, agencies, committees, and 
departments until it emerges as a meaning- 
less and inadequate compromise. It is sub- 
ject to all the deadening apparatus that 
complicated government can bring to bear 
upon it. 

Frankly, the only way to slash through 
this confusing machinery is by the exercise 
of inspired leadership at the top where the 
ultimate responsibility resides. But this 
kind of leadership has been woefully lack- 
ing. In its place have been complacency 
and inertia, with the result that disarma- 
ment has remained simply a technical or a 
legal problem, divorced from the human 
considerations which the situation demands. 

As evolved by the tortuous apparatus of 
policymaking, our disarmament proposals 
have been masterpieces of complexity, ob- 
scurity, and rigidity. At London last year 
the United States proposed a complicated, 
interlocking disarmament-package. All this 
was done on the pretext of safeguarding 
national security. The theory ran some- 
thing like this. 

If we gave up nuclear tests, then to be 
secure there had to be a ban on the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and a reduction 
of nuclear weapons stockpiles. But if we 
did these things, then to add to our secu- 
rity, we had to have a reduction in Armed 
Forces and conventional weapons in which 
the Soviet Union had superiority. Then 
just to be doubly secure we had to have 
inspection on the ground and in the air 
specifically designed to warn of surprise at- 
tack. A couple of other proposals were 
thrown into the package just to round it 
out. All this was supposed to constitute 
a first-step agreement which could lead the 
way to further disarmament steps later on. 
Obviously, if we had ever gotten agreement 
to such a first step, we would not have had 
to worry much about a second or third step, 
for the millenium of peace would have been 
near. 

The futility of trying to negotiate such a 
complex package in the name of security is 
#0 obvious that I hesitate to draw it to your 
attention. By proposing such a package we 
were not advancing security, we were jeop- 
ardizing it. When nuclear bombs and mis- 
siles are dangling menacingly over our 
heads, the first step toward security has to 
be immediate and practical. The package 
was entirely too complicated. 

Now the United States disarmament pack- 
age was also intended to impress the world 
with the sincerity of our hopes for disarm- 
ament. But the gaps and obscurities in it 
were so prominent, that it had the opposite 
effect. For years the United States had ham- 
mered away at the theme that disarmament 
must be backed up by effective inspection, 
because of the risk that the Soviet Union 
would try to cheat. In view of the character 
of Communist ideology and the long record 
of broken pledges by the Kremlin, this was 
sound policy. 

However, incredible as it might seem, the 
United States never evolved a practical plan 
of inspection for any of its London disarm- 
ament proposals, except possibly for its open 
skies plan of aerial inspection against sur- 
prise attack. We gave the impression that 
one of the main sticking points between us 
and the Russians was that we favored and 
demanded effective inspection whereas they 
really did not. Yet we never put on the 
table a specific plan of inspection or even a 
study proving that inspection was feasible. 
Here was another instance where we failed to 
understand that our policy must be directed 
at serving the needs of people, rather than 
at drafting theoretical blueprints in a polit- 
ical vacuum, 

All around the globe, people want atomic 
tests to end. They want to put a stop to 
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radioactive fallout which many believe can 
shorten their lives or deform their children. 
Above all they want to make some start 
‘toward eliminating nuclear arms from the 
arsenals of potential belligerents. They do 
not understand why we persist in refusing 
to break up our cumbersome disarmament 
package and commit ourselves to a simple 
proposal for suspending atomic tests. 

The reasons we have given to justify our 
basic inflexibility have, paradoxically, been 
unusually flexible. 

At one time we said it was because we 
could not act without the concurrence of our 
allies. Furthermore, it seems hard to imagine 
how, if the United States and the Soviet 
Union ever came to a genuine agreement on 
an inspected test suspension, Britain, France, 
and other countries could long withhold 
their support and cooperation. 

It is an open secret that a hot controversy 
is raging in the ranks of the administra- 
tion over whether inspection for a suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests could be made really 
effective. To settle this quarrel the Presi- 
dent called on Dr. James Killian and his 
assistants to study the technicalities and let 
him have a decision. Recently, Dr. Killian 
reported that an inspection system of rea- 
sonable reliability was technically feasible. 

At this point the arguments against sus- 
pending tests went through another switch, 
this time heavily stressing the point that we 
had to develop small clean weapons, a proc- 
ess that would take several years at least. 

The United States position has been made 
all the more embarrassing by the Soviet 
announcement a few weeks ago that it had 
unilaterally suspended atomic tests. I agree 
with the President and the Secretary of State 
that this Soviet maneuver was a fraud and 
a gimmick. On the very day of the Soviet 
announcement I denounced it on the floor 
of the Senate as meaningless except for 
propaganda purposes. 

It made no provision for inspection to verl- 
fy that it was actually going to be carried 
out, and, coming as it did after the most 
intensive series of experimental explosions 
in Soviet history, it was transparently timed 
to coincide with a natural break in Soviet 
testing. 

But mere denunciation of Soviet propa- 
ganda maneuvers is not enough. Here again 
the United States has treated the disarma- 
ment questions as though it were a theoreti- 
cal problem and not a live question affecting 
thinking and breathing people. Having is- 
sued statements rebutting the Soviet an- 
nouncement, the State Department then 
rested on its laurels. But we cannot make 
progress in this role of a perpetual rebutter. 
This negative attitude can get us nowhere. 
We must offer positive policies and put posi- 
tive policies and put positive momentum into 
our endeavors for peace. 

I propose that the United States move off 
dead center and inject fresh vigor into its 
disarmament policy by adoption of the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1, We should immediately slash through 
all the red-tape bogging down the present 
United States disarmament package and an- 
nounce our willingness to enter into an 
agreement, verified by effective inspection, 
to suspend nuclear weapons tests for a tem- 
porary period of 2 or 3 years. This simple 
proposal will be a cogent demonstration of 
our desire and willingness to act on behalf 
of peace. 

2. The United States should immediately 
make known the kind of inspection system 
it believes is necessary to backstop an inter- 
national ban on atomic tests. There is no 
practical reason why this cannot now be 
done. Dr. Killian’s report on an inspection 
system is now complete. Let’s spread it out 
publicly in front of the Soviet Union and say, 
“This is where we stand. What about you?” 
This will call the Kremlin’s bluff and the 
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world will watch and judge what Khru- 
shchev then does. 

3. The proper locale for formal presenta- 
tion of our proposal is the United Nations. 
According to the resolutions of the General 
Assembly at its last session, we and the 
other principal negotiating nations on dis- 
armament have a responsibility to carry on 
arms limitation talks within the U. N. Dis- 
armament Commission. The Soviet Union 
has expressed its intention of boycotting the 
Commission. There is no valid reason why 
this should give us pause. Regardless of 
what Moscow does, we are still subject to the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, 
the collective voice of the nations of the 
world. The U. N. Disarmament Commission 
should meet and note the absence of the 
Soviets, etc. If the Disarmament Commission 
cannot carry on its work profitably because 
of the noncooperation of the Soviet Union, 
then we should take the arms limitation 
question to the U. N. Security Council. The 
Soviet Union cannot afford to cold-shoulder 
the Security Council. It tried that once be- 
fore—at the time of the Korean aggression— 
and got badly jolted when the Council acted 
very effectively in its absence. In the Secu- 
rity Council the Soviet negotiators can be 
brought before the bar of world opinion. 
There they can be compelled to take a stand 
on our proposals, to vote either “Da” or 
“Nyet” to practical measures for peace. The 
world can then plainly see who is encourag- 
ing or blocking progress of the world toward 
more tranquil relations. 

4. In the United Nations we should be 
flexibly ready to adopt our proposals to any 
reasonable conditions proposed by other 
countries. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to inspection. An international in- 
spection system must be effective, but it does 
not necessarily have to follow every detail 
that we suggest. Among the first items of 
business, we should initiate a proposal for a 
United Nations commission on inspection to 
study our plan, the Soviet plan if it is pre- 
sented, and any other plans brought for- 
ward by attendant nations. 

This impartial study commission could 
then develop, through independent proce- 
dures, an inspection network adequate for 
assuring success of a test suspension. 

5. We should take into account the fact 
that not all nuclear explosions are conduct- 
ed for the purpose of perfecting weapons. 
This powerful blasting force has consider- 
able potential for peaceful engineering oper- 
ations, such as boring mines, digging chan- 
nels and leveling mountains. The Soviet 
Union has recently announced its intent to 
conduct engineering operations with nuclear 
charges and our own Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has made public various kinds of proj- 
ects in which nuclear blasting could be 
profitably carried on. Provisions for peace- 
ful applications of nuclear explosions under 
appropriate United Nations surveillance and 
inspection should be included in an interna- 
tional agreement terminating weapons tests. 

The adoption of a dynamic and positive 
policy of disarmament is only part of the job 
of bringing lasting peace to the world. The 
proposals I have outlined will not provide a 
final and conclusive resolution of the con- 
flict and tensions in the world. They consti- 
tute only a first step, but which, if adopted, 
could have immense political implications. 
They would be a major break through the 
hard crust which the Soviet Union has con- 
structed around itself to shut out the flow 
of thought and communication from the 
Free World. If we penetrate the Iron Curtain 
with an inspection system for an effective 
ban on nuclear weapons tests, then the door 
would be thrown open for further measures 
to advance the cause of peace. 

PROGRESS 


But peace alone, essential though it is, is 
not our only goal. We must also think of 
progress. Maintaining peace should not 
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mean maintaining the status quo. Attempts 
to keep the peace can be construed as such, 
if we do not have anything else to offer. 

If we are to reach through to people effec- 
tively, we cannot afford to be cast in the 
role of supporting the status quo in the 
world. It just happens that hundreds of 
millions of people are not satisfied with 
things as they are. They have caught 
glimpses of a better life, and are determined 
to get it for their children. People in the 
underdeveloped two-thirds of the world have 
embraced and embarked upon a revolution— 
what Toynbee calls a revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. For our part, we must not block 
these aspirations. If we do, we will earn and 
deserve the enmity that have-nots feel to- 
ward the uncaring well to do. 

Americans, one would think, should be 
sympathetic toward this new revolution. 
Our own country was founded that way. For 
generations the American Revolution was 
held up as an example to all peoples dis- 
satisfied with their status. For years, we 
encouraged and supported the aspirations of 
any people for national self-determination 
and economic independence. We justified 
our own Revolution on the principle of the 
worth of the individual man. Our declared 
purposes were to insure his personal liberty 
and give him the opportunity to advance his 
welfare. When these same legitimate aims 
are sought in Asia and Africa we must not 
appear irritated and annoyed. Nor should 
we become the spokesmen for the status quo. 

Instead, of course, we should join with the 
spirit of independent nationalism that grips 
the underdeveloped and underprivileged 
countries, reminding these people that we 
too are the children of self-determination, 
of revolution, and of a will to freedom and 
independence. These people will be a power- 
ful force in decades to come, and we must 
help them prepare to use their strength in 
behalf of freedom. 

We can aid them, if we will, to progress 
toward their twofold revolutionary goal of 
economic development and advancement of 
human dignity goals upon which our own 
good life is based. 

Now, such progress is not automatic. Lib- 
erty and democracy are not the inevitable 
results of full stomachs, as we sometimes 
have let ourselves believe. In the desperate 
drive to overcome centuries of colonialism 
and deprivation, newly independent peoples 
may rush into communism or fall victim to 
the new economic imperialism of the Krem- 
lin. The Soviet Union exerts a powerful 
gravitational pull over people who as yet are 
uncommitted to a modern way of lite. 

Moreover, Soviet policy is flexible. The 
Kremlin can throw a huge sum suddenly 
into Egypt or Indonesia, while we must await 
the slow procedures of the democratic proc- 
ess to institute new programs abroad. 

The Soviets can concentrate their resources 
to buy or sell products in order to achieve 
political advantage abroad, while our own 
trade is subject to fluctuations of an uneven 
economy and a wavering international trade 
policy. 

The Soviet Union can promise long-term 
loans at minimal interest and delayed repay- 
ment; our banking philosophy has usually 

on higher interest and normal repay- 
ment. The Soviet Union, through education 
and marshaling of all its resources, has 
achieved a tremendous rate of growth in 
scientific and economic prowess; we have al- 
lowed a wastage of intellectual talent and a 
falling off of our rate of economic growth— 
needlessly. 

The Soviets now appear to have broken 
through in technology to a point where 
Khrushchev can proclaim—as he did again 
after returning from Hungary— A war of 
consumer goods” with the United States. 

The result of all this is that we have lost 
much of our leadership in the nearly world- 
wide revolt against slavery to nature and to 
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human exploitation. We are allowing the 
Soviets to seize this leadership. In doing 
so, we risk the loss of the uncommitted na- 
tions to the cause of freedom in our time. 
If we lose them, there will pass into Soviet 
hands a preponderance of power that will 
eventually annihilate the peace we are trying 
so hard to preserve. 

The only way out of this morass is for 
America to reassert its own leadership of 
the great forces of revolution toward the 
better life now stirring half the world. We 
must show these people how to achieve prog- 
ress toward human betterment, and how to 
accomplish it without the violence of arms 
and without insidious capture by totali- 
tarianism along the way. 

Such progress can be had through intelli- 
gent action on the part of the United States. 
It will require a vigorous and imaginative 
foreign policy consisting of more than mili- 
tary pacts encircling the Soviet Union. Our 
policy must be based upon ideas of economic 
and political assistance to encircle ourselves 
with viable, prosperous, actively free peoples. 

To embark upon a program of world 
progress that has some chance of success, we 
need a thorough going reorientation of our 
foreign aid program. It needs to be new, 
and it needs to look like a new program. 

It is fair to say, I believe, that we have 
never really had a definite policy for speeding 
up the economic growth and development of 
friendly non-Communist countries. What- 
ever we have done along this line was basic- 
Ally only incidental to our military contain- 
ment policy. Hence, the appropriateness of 
the term “defense support” for much of our 
development aid. 

I believe the time has come to weave an 

overall pattern for overseas aid—‘“a grand 
design” bold enough to capture the imagi- 
nation of the American people—and of the 
-world—and clear enough to commend itself 
to men of good will everywhere as the sure 
way forward to economic progress plus— 
rather than minus—freedom. I should like 
to suggest several principles to guide our 
policy. 
1. We should separate the economic as- 
sistance program of foreign aid from the 
military program. Once again this year, I 
am attempting, within the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, to achieve this 
separation. Last year the President recom- 
mended a separation, which was accepted 
by the Senate, but turned down by the 
‘House of Representatives. For some reason 
this year the President has not seen fit to 
repeat this suggestion. 

In continuing to associate these two very 
different types of support—amilitary aid and 
economic aid—we have generated a confu- 
sion that is harmful both abroad and here 
‘at home. Overseas we have been tagged as 
warmongers—of wishing only to buy min- 
ions to stand guard for us and of forcing a 
distortion in the economies of backward 
countries that cannot support heavy mili- 
tary budgets. Here at home the combina- 
‘tion of military and economic aid has mag- 
nified out of all proportion, in the public 
mind, the percentage of money being spent 
abroad on nonmilitary projects. And un- 
fortunate results of certain programs under- 
taken for military expediency have cast dis- 
credit on all sound foreign economic en- 
deavors. Hence separating these programs 
makes sense to me. 

2. We should put our foreign aid on a long- 
term basis. We have insisted on annual 
‘appropriations and scathing reviews. This 
‘has led to restrictive, shortsighted arrange- 
ments that have benefited us neither eco- 
nomically nor from a propaganda stand- 
point. Our foreign aid officials need to be 
able to sit down with officials of other coun- 
tries and make a realistic study of their 
needs and capacities over a period of years 
to plan out a program of sound growth. 
‘They need to be able to make long-term 
‘commitments and be able to revise pro- 
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grams as experience dictates. This way, the 
programs with the greatest merit could be 
devised and followed through. This way, 
the full impact of our aid could be made 
apparent to the people concerned. We need 
to be realistic about loan rates and repay- 
ment schedules in order to make our offers 
usable and competitive. 

3. We should greatly enlarge the scope of 
our program. Something on the order of 
$3 billion a year would not be out of line. 
Last year the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment suggested from $500 million to 
$1.5 billion in new capital each year, over 
and above the present flow. The most de- 
tailed estimate I have seen came up with a 
total cost of $2.5 billion a year, of which 
some part would be borne by other indus- 
trialized countries, part could be financed 
with American farm surpluses, and the bal- 
ance of about $1.5 billion a year would be 
provided by American public funds. This 
represents a little less than we are now 
spending on so-called economic aid, though, 
of course, under the MIT proposal this 
amount would go entirely for economic de- 
velopment, rather than military support. 

We can easily afford this expense. Look 
at it this way. In the present recession we 
are allowing extensive resources to lie idle. 
In 1958 we have a surplus capacity of some 
13 percent. For every million unemployed 
over the 2 million mark, the country 18 
losing some $600 million a month in na- 
tional output. At the present level of un- 
employment, equivalent to some 6,500,000, 
we are losing—irretrievably—over $2% bil- 
lion a month, or more than $30 billion a 
year, in goods and services. It is not even 
a giveaway since nobody is receiving it 
and nobody is benefiting from it. Our 
present rate of waste in terms of idle men 
and unused resources is far, far more than 
the rate of aid the people of all the under- 
developed countries could possibly use in 
helping them achieve improved living 
standards. 

Anyway, the question has never been 
whether we can afford it, but whether our 
national interest will assign a sufficiently 
high priority to this foreign policy leader- 
ship to justify the use of our resources. 

4. We need to increase the consumption 
level of the underdeveloped countries. We 
should not expect their peoples to wait for 
decades or even generations to reap some 
of the benefits of an industrializing society. 
England collected the capital for its in- 
dustrial revolution at the cost of great 
misery on the part of its voteless proletariat. 
In the Soviet Union and in China, totali- 
tarlan governments can sweat the needed 
capital out of the skins of the peasants. 
Only in resource-rich United States could 
economic growth take place under more de- 
sirable conditions—and we were substan- 
tially aided by huge foreign investments and 
large numbers of mature, trained immi- 
grants. The people of the new countries 
who have achieved political liberation 
should not be expected to await the eco- 
nomic millenium in an unforeseeable 
future. 

Our immediate program to raise their con- 
sumer standards is through the use of our 
surplus resources of food and fiber. Be- 
sides raising living standards, increased sup- 
plies of vital commodities would enable these 
countries to start needed public works pro- 
grams without the inflation of food costs 
such additional requirements would gener- 
ate. From a domestic standpoint, nothing 
could be more sound than to restore economic 
stability and prosperity for some of our own 
farmers while dedicating our greatest unused 
productive capacity to advancement of our 
world policy aims. We have taken a step to- 
ward utilization of farm products in foreign 
programs through Public Law 480, which I 
have been proud to sponsor and to support. 
This program allows the sale abroad for for- 
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eign currencies of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. While the Senate has approved an 
increase for this program for next year, we 
have not yet fully exploited the possibili- 
ties of this measure. 

Permanent programs of raising consump- 
tion levels abroad depend upon large-scale 
investment in consumer goods industries by 
foreign capital. Our private corporations are 
willing to explore for oil and minerals and 
develop them abroad, but they have not been 
ready to produce clothing, shoes, and simple 
conyeniences there. I believe the Govern- 
ment could well guarantee a rate of return 
equal to the cost of the capital if American 
manufacturers would be willing to share their 
managerial skills and investment funds. 

In addition, a way should be found to es- 
tablish consumer credit in these countries 
so that the workers can partake in the fruits 
of their labors at once. 

5. We need to have a sensible foreign trade 
policy in order that other countries in the 
world may prosper. 

Obviously, the closer our economic rela- 
tions with our allies the more stable our po- 
litical and military ties will be; contrariwise, 
the weaker our economic relations, the less 
effective our political and military unity 
against Soviet imperialism. 

The trade policy of the United States is 
clearly in serious trouble in the Congress. 
But in my opinion is it absolutely essential 
that the Reciprocal Trade Extension be 
passed without crippling amendments. If 
we present to the world a mutilated trade 
program we will have taken a step to dis- 
courage Free-World unity at the very time 
when the Soviet Union is in the midst of a 
trade offensive. 

6. We must see that our foreign aid pro- 
gram interlocks with other Free-World ef- 
forts. It can be designed to supplement the 
activities of United Nations groups such as 
FAO and the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED). We 
need to encourage regional development au- 
thorities, in the Middle East, for example. 
We can enlist the aid of our highly devel- 
oped NATO friends in supplying technicians 
for the rest of the world. 

7. All of these programs I have suggested 
so far have been programs aimed at eco- 
nomic development. We must not neglect 
the other facet of the world revolution 
the urge to achieve human dignity. 

Overall we seem unaware that the prob- 
lem we face is greater than a military one 
or an economic one or a technological one. 
It is also a matter of the spirit, of our in- 
terest, either strong or weak, in freedom 
and justice in a climate of progress. I 
think that our foreign aid should be concen- 
trated in those countries who are makin: 
à real effort toward the development of in- 
dividual liberty. There has been no such 
necessary relationship hitherto. 

Iam a champion of economic assistance 
for underdeveloped nations when there is a 
realistic probability that this assistance will 
be used for economically and socially pro- 
gressive results. In places like India, Burma, 
Pakistan, and Turkey—nations where hope- 
ful, democratically oriented, welfare-con- 
scious governments are in power—the case 
for economic assistance is a strong and per- 
suasive one. Yet since 1945 our total per 
capita economic assistance to each of the 
392 million natives of India has been about 
90 cents, while our total per capita economic 
assistance to each of the 10 million residents 
of the strategically important island of For- 
mosa has been over $60 since 1950 alone, a 
period 5 years shorter. 

Unfortunately, it also appears that the na- 
tions of the Middle East most likely to re- 
ceive new financial benefits from the United 
States are those nations ruled by the most 
feudal and reactionary regimes, 

8. To achieve the results we have every 
right to expect from our programs of foreign 
development, we should put in charge men 
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who realize that our job abroad Is to help 
direct a social revolution toward democratic 
goals instead of authoritarian goals, and who 
know what reform is and how to get it. For 
this task we should enlist the leaders of our 
democratic groups. It is not a job alone for 
bankers or businessmen and it is not at all 
a job for people who are lukewarm about 
democracy. 

9. Finally we must set a good standard at 
home—tevise our immigration laws, set new 
standards of morality in Government, busi- 
ness and labor. We must implement our new 
program of civil rights. A catastrophe like 
Little Rock can undermine our whole na- 
tional image abroad. 

At home, too, we must keep our economy 
fully employed and fully productive to sup- 
port a rising standard of living as well as 
adequate programs of defense and foreign 
policy. We cannot advertise our economic 
system by displaying unwillingness to make 
it serve our needs. 

This is no time for us to falter in our own 
efforts. With unwavering zeal, the Com- 
munists have preached their gospel and built 
their power until they are within sight of 
their goal of making the coming century the 
century of communism. 

Yet we still have the overwhelming pre- 
dominance in industrial and economic power. 
If we use our power with anything like equal 
dedication and purpose, we can make this 
coming century—first for the people of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, ultimate- 
ly even for the peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—the century of political—as well as eco- 
nomic—demiocracy. 

In so doing, we would be fulfilling the high- 
est destiny of our country, as Thomas Jef- 
ferson saw it 132 years ago, in the closing 
months of his life. He wrote: 

“All eyes are opened, or are opening, to 
the rights of man. The general spread of the 
light of science has already laid open to 
every view the palpable truth that the mass 
of mankind has not been born with saddles 
on their backs, nor a favored few, booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them.” 

This is the vision we must cherish, and 
realize through bold and generous action, if 
we are to make the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations” through which the majority of 
mankind is passing our revolution, not the 
Kremlin's, 

Seventeen hundred and seventy-six came 
almost a century and a half before the Oc- 
tober revolution of 1917. This is a very long 
head start—and history will not readily ab- 
solve us if we fritter it away through apathy 
and fatigue. Let us, instead, move forward 
with full confidence and vigor into the great 
adventure of this century—the banishment 
of poverty and inequality from the face of 
the earth and from all the languages of man. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
624) making additional supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1958, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 


reporting and disclosure of certain fi- 
nancial transactions and administra- 
tive practices of labor organizations and 
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employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor 
organizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to this whole question, I should 
like to address myself primarily to the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], who is absent momentarily 
from the floor, in an attempt to work 
out some language as an amendment. I 
think this matter should be discussed at 
this time, however. 

Considerable reference has been made 
by the Senator from Oregon to subpara- 
graph (b) on page 28 of the bill, which 
provides that 

No person who has been convicted of any 
violation of title I shall serve as an officer, 
director, trustee, member of any executive 
committee, or similar governing body, busi- 
ness agent, international representative, 
manager, or paid organizer of a labor organ- 
ization engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce for a period of 5 years after such 
conviction. 


I should like to point out—and this is 
very important—that the section refers 
back to section 109, on page 17, relating 
to false entry and destruction of records 
of labor organizations. For example, 
under this clause, if a man were con- 
victed, he could appeal the case to a 
circuit court, and he could then appeal 
the conviction to the Supreme Court, 
which could take a period of 2 or 3 years. 
The original crime calls for imprison- 
ment up to 1 year. So he could conceiv- 
ably, at the end of that time, some time 
in the 5 years, stall it along, serve only 
1 year, and immediately enter upon the 
service of the union as a trustee or officer 
the day be got out of the penitentiary. 

This is not a proper section. It does 
not afford the protection which it is sup- 
posed to afford. 

I shall offer an amendment later to 
take care of the situation. 

If the Senator from Oregon is under 
the misapprehension that this language 
covers the situation, I point out that it 
does not. 

I should like to read to the Senator 
from Kentucky, who is now present on 
the floor, the amendment which was 
offered by me in the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and for which he 
voted: 

Sec. 110. (a) No labor union engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce shall— 

(1) be certified or recognized as the repre- 
sentative of any employees by the National 
Labor Relations Board, or 

(2) be eligible to file an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge under section 10 (b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, or 

(3) be exempt from Federal income tax 
under section 501 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, if such labor union retains 
in office or in its employ any person (A) who, 
being required to sign, prepare, or file reports 
under section 101 or 102, willfully refuses 
to comply with any of the provisions of such 
section, or (B) who has been tried and finally 


convicted of a crime under any of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any labor union until 
the termination of 90 days from the date 
of such refusal to file or such final convic- 
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tion. Any labor union to which the provi- 
sions of this section become applicable is 
empowered to remove from office or employ- 
ment, any officer or employee referred to in 
subsection (a) notwithstanding any provi- 
sion in its constitution, bylaws, or governing 
rules or regulations to the contrary. 


I want to correct the statement I have 
just made. The amendment which we 
voted on in the committee did not con- 
tain the last sentence I have read relating 
to the empowering of unions to remove 
Officers. 

This involves the same principle which 
is involved in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky as it would 
be amended by the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

I should like to make a final remark. 
I believe the fifth amendment can be 
pleaded as to section 101, though the as- 
sertion was made on the floor that the 
fifth amendment could only be pleaded 
with respect to section 102, which is the 
conflict of interest section. Section 101 
is the section which requires unions as 
such to report, which seems to have been 
overlooked. There is a requirement that 
financial officers report, and also a re- 
quirement that principal officers sign, 
Subsection (a) of section 101 says: 

Every labor organization engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce shall file with the 
Secretary a copy of its constitution and by- 
laws and a report, signed by its president 
and secretary or other principal officers. 


If the report contained information 
which would tend to incriminate a man, 
then if the fifth amendment is available 
to the man it is as much available under 
section 101 (a) as it is under section 102, 
the conflict of interest section. 

In section 101 (b) there is a provision 
that every labor organization shall file 
a financial report signed by its chief 
financial officer. If the fifth amendment 
is available to a man as an excuse for 
not filing, it is as applicable in the case 
of section 101, in two instances, as it is 
applicable in the case of section 102. I 
simply wanted to correct the RECORD in 
this respect, because I believe there has 
been some confusion of thought. 

If the Cooper amendment is agreed 
to—and I shall vote for it, with the hope 
that the Javits amendment will also be 
agreed to—it will be my hope we will put 
some of the burden upon the unions and 
also put in the hands of individual mem- 
bers of unions a method by which, when 
a union retains in its employ an Officer 
who has violated the law or been con- 
victed of a crime, the members will have 
some means of removing that officer. If 
the union should not remove the officer 
and violated the law by keeping him in 
office, in that case the union itself would 
suffer the sanctions imposed by the law. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
the Senate should know, before voting 
on the Cooper amendment—and as I 
understand the parliamentary situation 
we are about to have a yea and nay vote 
on that amendment—before coming to 
the floor this morning I had intended 
to offer an amendment along the same 
general line of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky. I had 
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not seen the proposed Cooper amend- 
ment among the printed amendments 
on the desk. However, the Senator from 
Kentucky has offered an amendment 
which it seems to me, insofar as it goes, 
does the job effectively, by applying the 
principle of disclosure to the point that 
the members of the union can secure 
financial reports from their officials. 

Like the preceding speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLorrI, I believe we should follow the 
approval of the Cooper amendment. by 
the approval of the Javits-Case of New 
Jersey amendment, in order to provide 
a way to make the operation of the law 
effective by making it impossible to have 
capricious use of the fifth amendment to 
an extent which would nullify the en- 
tire law. 

My purpose in taking the floor to 
speak is simply to point out that I have 
proposed an amendment which is very 
similar to the Cooper amendment, which 
would operate as to Title IZ much like 
the operation of the Cooper amendment 
as to Title I. I was a little disappointed 
and disturbed, in reading the bill, to find 
in the title dealing with trusteeship the 
language: “Every national or interna- 
tional labor organization engaged in an 
industry affecting commerce which has 
or assumes trusteeship over any subordi- 
nate organization shall file with the Sec- 
retary within 30 days,” following which 
are listed a number of very salutary 
items, disclosing the reasons for the 
trusteeship, the conditions by which it 
was established, and so forth. 

My disappointment arose because the 
information was not made available un- 
der the law to the people who are most 
vitally interested, to wit, the members 
of the union who belong to the unit 
which has been dispossessed of all of its 
democratic rights through the imposi- 
tion of a trusteeship or an administra- 
torship or some kind of supervisory au- 
thority from the international body. 

In our investigation of labor racket- 
eering, we found that the utilization of 
the trusteeship device, masquerading 
under different titles in different unions, 
has been one of the most frequent meth- 
ods employed to deprive members of 
democratic rights. In one instance in 
29 years the members of a local union 
have never been permitted to vote for 
an officer. There are other illustrations 
almost as bad. 

It seems to me the committee should 
have done that which it also failed to 
do in title I; that is, it should have 
provided for detailed information being 
furnished to the members of the union, 
whose dues, incidentally, Mr. President, 
support the whole union enterprise and 
organization. 

So I shall send to the desk and ask to 
have printed, unless we happily have an 
opportunity to act on it later this after- 
noon or evening, an amendment which 
I propose to offer to the title dealing 
with trusteeships, whereby on page 19, 
line 17, I suggest a new paragraph to 
be designated as paragraph (f) which 
will read: 

Every labor organization required to sub- 
mit a report under this title shall furnish 
the information required to be contained 
in such report to each of its members in 
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the subordinate organization involved in 
such form and manner as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
had a preliminary discussion of this 
matter on the floor with the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 
I am inclined to believe the Senator will 
accept the amendment, or at least will 
not resist it. I am not sure. In any 
event, at the proper time I shall offer the 
amendment. 

I think the Senate should have an 
opportunity to express itself by a yea- 
and-nay vote on this amendment, as 
well as on the others. I am sure the 
Senate will think—as I am confident it 
will with regard to the Cooper amend- 
ment—in terms of the men and women 
who pay the dues, and the consideration 
which is required to be given to them 
if democratic unionism is to become a 
functioning reality in America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] has suggested that my amendment 
be modified, and that instead of the 
words “labor organization” the word 
“person” be substituted; and in place of 
the word “section” that the word “title” 
be substituted. 

I think the words “labor organization” 
should be left, to make it clear that a 
labor organization is required to furnish 
informaton to its members. 

However, I think the word “title” 
should be substituted for “section,” be- 
cause then the provision would cover all 
reports under the title. So I ask unani- 
mous consent to perfect my amendment 
by having it read as follows: 

On page 7, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

„d) Every labor organization required to 
submit a report under this title shall furnish 
the information required to be contained in 
such report to each of its members in such 
form and manner as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe.” 


This is the language which I first of- 
fered, with the exception that the word 
a is used instead of the word “‘sec- 

on.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none; 
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ingly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send to the desk an amendment 
intended to be proposed by me, and ask 
that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed, and will lie 
on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is my understand- 
ing that the first vote will be on the 
Cooper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And that subsequent- 
ly, by unanimous consent, there will be a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] for himself and other 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], as modified. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [O’MaHoney] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr, 
O’ManoneEy] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LanGER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—85 
Aiken Capehart Dworshak 
Allott Carlson Eastland 
Anderson Carroll Ellender 
Barrett Case, N. J. Ervin 
Case, 8. Dak, Frear 

Bible urch Fulbright 
Bricker Cooper Goldwater 
Bridges Cotton Green 

ush Curtis Hayden 
Butler Dirksen Hennings 

yra Douglas Hickenlooper 


1958 
Hoblitzell Magnuson Revercomb 
Holland Malone Robertson 
Hruska Mansfield Russell 
Humphrey Martin, Iowa Smathers 
Ives Martin, Pa, Smith, Maine 
Jackson McClellan Smith, N. J. 
Javits McNamara Sparkman 
Jenner Monroney Stennis 
Johnson, Tex. Symington 
Johnston, S. C. Morton Talmadge 
J Mundt Thurmond 
Kefauver Murray Watkins 
e Neuberger Wiley 
Kerr Pastore Williams 
Knowland Payne Yarborough 
Kuchel Potter Young 
Lausche Proxmire 
Long Purtell 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bennett Gore Saltonstall 
Chavez HIII Schoeppel 
Clark Langer Thye 
Flanders O'Mahoney 
So Mr. Coopers amendment was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpurey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the Javits amendment on 
which the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
line 4, after (b)“ it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

No person who, after notice by the Secre- 
tary, shall have failed to file any information 
required by any report to be filed pursuant 
to title I shall serve as an officer, director, 
trustee, member of any executive committee 
or similar governing body, business agent, 
international representative, manager, or 
paid organizer of a labor organization en- 
gaged in an industry affecting commerce for 
a period of 5 years after such failure. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Would a substitute 
amendment now be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. In amomentI shall send 
to the desk a substitute amendment, but 
I prefer to read it first and to make a 
brief statement about it. A group of 
Senators have been working, since we 
had our earlier discussion this after- 
noon in respect to the Javits-Case 
amendment, and have agreed upon the 
language I shall read, which I offer in 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Carrott]. We have dis- 
cussed it with other Senators. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? We, on this side of the aisle, 
cannot hear the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will please refrain 
from speaking for a moment. The Chair 
asks each Senator to take his seat and to 
cease conversation, 

The Senator from Oregon may pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] and I 
offer the following substitute for the 
Javits-Case of New Jersey amendment. 

On page 28, line 10, after the word 
“conviction,” it is proposed to insert: 

No person, who after notice by the Secre- 
tary shall have failed to file any information 
required by title I, and whom after a hearing 
on a written record the Secretary determines 
to be in violation of title I, shall serve as an 
officer, director, trustee, member of any ex- 
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ecutive committee or similar governing body, 
business agent, international representative, 
manager, or paid organizer of a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce for a period of 5 years after the final 
determination of the violation. 


I submit the amendment. I realize 
that it will not be satisfactory to all, 
but I want Senators to keep in mind 
what I think is the important objective. 
The important objective is to strengthen 
the determination of the rank and file 
members of unions to do something 
about officers who they find refuse to 
file under title I of the bill, if there is 
no good reason for their not filing. 

At the same time, in our desire to get 
the unions to do their own housekeeping 
and to eliminate from office undesirable 
officers who may have wormed their way 
into positions in the union, as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Coorrer] and 
I tried to point out earlier this after- 
noon, we confront a very serious consti- 
tutional problem which we ought to 
recognize. We should keep in mind that 
the matter of pleading the fifth amend- 
ment has legal effect and status only 
before a tribunal which has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Oregon please suspend his 
statement for a moment? In consul- 
tation with the Parliamentarian, the 
Chair finds that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon is not a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
In order to have the amendment consid- 
ered in the nature of a substitute, it 
would have to come at the same place 
in the bill and in lieu of the language 
of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

It is the understanding of the Chair 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Colorado 
comes on page 28, line 10, after the word 
“conviction.” The amendment of the 
Senator from New York comes in line 4, 
after the designation of subsection (b), 
and prior to the words “No person who 
has been convicted.” Therefore, the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
and the Senator from Colorado would 
be out of order as an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment is of- 
fered in lieu of the language of the 
Senator from New York. May I have 
the attention of the Senator from New 
York? 

Assuming my amendment should 
prove to meet with the favor of the 
Senate, is it not the intention of the 
Senator from New York to consider it 
as a substitute for his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I correctly under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, it 
would be necessary for the Senator from 
Oregon to substitute his amendment 
and insert it in the same place in the 
bill. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Colo- 
rado is in order, and the parliamentary 
situation is clear and proper. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I correctly under- 
stand the ruling of the Chair, it does 
not mean that the substitute amend- 
ment automatically displaces the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York without a determination by the 
Senate, the yeas and nays having been 
ordered on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate would have to pass upon the 
language of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. This is merely a device 
to enable the Senator from Oregon to 
get his amendment before the Senate in 
lieu of that in the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has not with- 
drawn his amendment. The situation is 
simply that the Senator from Oregon 
and the Senator from Colorado have of- 
ferred an amendment in lieu of and in 
the nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator from 
Oregon spell out for the Senate the dif- 
ference between what is suggested by the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York and what the Senator from Oregon 
proposes? As I understand, practically 
the same result would be achieved, but 
a hearing of some kind would be inter- 
posed between the charge and the im- 
position of the penalty. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
South Dakota will hear me through— 
and I shall not speak at great length— 
I shall point out why I think our amend- 
ment is preferable to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York concerning 
the problems which the Senator from 
Kentucky and I raised earlier this after- 
noon. 

I am sorry that a copy of the amend- 
ment is not on the desk of each Senator; 
but the language which we consider to be 
of controlling importance in our amend- 
ment, and which is not in the amendment 
of the Senator from New York, is in the 
following words: 

And whom, after a hearing on a written 
record, the Secretary determines to be in 
violation of title I. 


Let us remember that the only place 
where the fifth amendment can be 
pleaded with legal effect is before a tri- 
bunal which has jurisdiction over the 
subject matter. What the Senator from 
Kentucky and I have pointed out earlier 
in the debate is that under the original 
Javits amendment it is proposed, prior 
to conviction, to impose what amounts 
in effect to a penalty upon the individ- 
ual concerned, simply because he either 
refuses to file a form which is sent to 
him by the Secretary of Labor, and says 
in refusing to file the form that he be- 
lieves that to do so might violate his 
rights under the fifth amendment, or 
feels that the form itself under the rule- 
making power of the Secretary of Labor, 
which is to be given to the Secretary by 
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the bill, is arbitrary and capricious and 
violates his constitutional rights. 

So we say we think it is important that 
the union should know the kind of guy 
they have in an official position in the 
union. The rank and file ought to have 
a chance to be fully informed about what 
the fellow is up to. But, at the same 
time, we have the solemn duty, as I see 
it, to make certain that we do not in 
any way take away, even from the guilty, 
the precious guaranties by the Consti- 
tution, including the rights under the 
fifth amendment. Therefore, we pro- 
vide in the language, in effect, in addi- 
tion to what the Senator from New 
York provides: 

And whom, after a hearing on a written 
record, the Secretary determines to be in 
violation of title I, shall serve as an officer, 
director, trustee, member of any executive 
committee or similar governing body, busi- 
ness agent, international representative, 
manager, or paid organizer of a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce for a period of 5 years after the final 
determination of the violation. 


I think that accomplishes the main 
objective of the Senator from New York. 
It puts the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) and other Senators who feel 
that the amendment raises some ques- 
tions of constitutional rights in a posi- 
tion where we can vote for the amend- 
ment, 

Now I wish to make my last point. We 
must not forget that the bill has teeth 
in it. Go back to page 28 of the bill, 
to subtitle (b), which begins on line 4. 
Penalty provisions will be found there 
which call for as much as a $10,000 fine 
and a substantial term of imprisonment. 
There is no question about this provision 
not being soft on the union official who 
refuses to file. But we insist that the 
conviction be made a condition prece- 
dent, to precede the application of any 
penalty under the bill. That is our case 
in a nutshell. 

So, Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY in the chair). The Senator 
from New York is recognized, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, let me 
say that I think the present situation 
can best be summarized by saying that I 
wish the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. CARROLL] could have given us the 
benefit of their judgment before we sub- 
mitted the amendment, and also by say- 
ing that I wish that all those of us who 
sponsor the amendment—my colleague, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]; 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]; the Senator from New Jersey, 
(Mr. Case]; and I—could have joined in 
sponsoring the substitute, because I 
agree that it will accomplish what we 
who have sponsored our amendment— 
and I can speak only for them—were 
seeking to accomplish. 

If the Senator from Oregon will in- 
dulge me, I should like to spell out our 
purpose, because we wish to make it very 
clear: We are trying to provide that when 
the bill requires that an individual file a 
report, in order to commit himself as 
regards something—because that is the 
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only way one can know whether such a 
person has done something wrong; and 
those are the words of the bill—if he does 
not thus commit himself, he does not de- 
serve to be an officer; and if, notwith- 
standing that, the union insists on em- 
ploying him, then the union will be 
guilty of a crime, under the proposed 
statute. 

Because our amendment was drafted 
under great pressure, as I believe every- 
one knows, we provided that the decid- 
ing point should be notice from the Sec- 
retary. 

On the other hand, now the Senator 
from Oregon would add what we lawyers 
call procedural due notice, namely, that 
there shall be due notice, including the 
making of a record and the making of a 
finding; and if the official does not then 
comply, there shall be a violation of the 
statute. Under our amendment, the 
Secretary could even have promulgated 
regulations which would have made con- 
stitutional what otherwise would have 
been unconstitutional. Of course, that 
has happened under statute law. 

I believe that as we now understand 
the substantive position, the amendment 
is now complete; and the invitation I ex- 
tended for assistance In clarifying the 
matter I believe has now been accepted, 
and I believe the purpose has now been 
served in a very fine way by the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Were it possible to do so under the 
parliamentary situation, I would accept 
the language now suggested, in order to 
have it included as a part of my amend- 
ment. However, that is not possible be- 
cause of the fact that, under the parlia- 
mentary situation—inasmuch as the yeas 
and nays have been ordered on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to our amendment—it 
can be modified in such a way only by 
unanimous consent. Of course, in view 
of the hassle which developed earlier to- 
day, we would not wish to have a repeti- 
tion. 

So the substitute must be voted on 
first; and I wish to announce that I shall 
vote for it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in view 
of the problem dealt with in the debate 
earlier today between the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and va- 
rious other Senators, may we have a 
statement for the Recor that the addi- 
tion of this procedural formula, whereby 
such a hearing will be held before the 
penalties will apply, will not create a 
new opportunity for the exercise of the 
fifth amendment escape hatch during 
the course of the hearings? After all, if 
that escape hatch could be used, the re- 
sult would be to delay further or to post- 
pone or to invalidate the ultimate impo- 
sition of the penalty. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again, Mr. President, I 
speak only for myself and, I believe, for 
the other sponsors of the amendment. I 
believe that a person called before such 
a hearing could plead the fifth amend- 
ment. But notwithstanding such a plea, 
the Secretary could, nevertheless, under 
the language of the amendment, as I 
understand it—although I realize that 
many Members of this body are good 
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lawyers, and may disagree with my con- 
clusion—make a finding that the indi- 
vidual had failed to do what he should 
do; namely, file a report. 

Quite a number of cases hold that a 
mere plea by an officer of a corporation, 
for example, does not thereby excuse him 
from filing a report which, as a corporate 
officer, the law requires him to file. 

On that basis, the Secretary could 
make a finding—notwithstanding the 
fact that such a person pleaded the fifth 
amendment—that he was not being 
compelled to testify against himself or 
to incriminate himself, because all that 
he was asked to do was to stop being an 
officer or official of the labor union. 

Therefore, insofar as I am concerned, 
and, I believe, insofar as the other spon- 
sors of the amendment are concerned, 
ann provision does establish our inten- 

on. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the legislative history estab- 
lished as definitely as possible. I believe 
the conclusions the Senator from New 
York has stated are valid and are in 
strict harmony with the action taken by 
— AFL-CIO ethical practices group 

elf. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
South Dakota be kind enough to read 
that into the RECORD? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; I shall be glad to 
do so, for the information of the Senate. 

In speaking on the subject of the fifth 
amendment, the AFL-CIO ethical prac- 
tices code, which was issued in June 
1957, provides as follows: 

We recognize that any person is entitled, 
in the exercise of his individual conscience, 
to the protection afforded by the fifth amend- 
ment and we reaffirm our conviction that 
this historic right must not be abridged. 


Of course, by means of this amend- 
ment we do not seek to do anything 
which in any way would eliminate such 
a right or change such an attitude. 

I continue to read from the ethical 
practices code: 

It is the policy of the AFL-CIO, however, 
that if a trade-union official decides to in- 
voke the fifth amendment for his personal 
protection and to avoid scrutiny by proper 
legislative committees, law enforcement 
agencies or other public bodies into alleged 
corruption on his part, he has no right to 
continue to hold office in his union. 


That is precisely what we are trying 
to achieve by means of the amendment; 
and as I pointed out this morning in the 
course of the debate on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], that still leaves an escape hatch 
or loophole which we should endeavor to 
close or to plug by the pending amend- 
ment. We are grateful to the Senator 
from New York and to his associates for 
helping to find the proper language for 
plugging it. 

I continue to read the statement of the 
ethical code on this point: 

Otherwise— 


And I believe this is extremely im- 
portant, and may come up again in con- 
nection with the cortinued discussion of 
this proposed labor legislation— 
it becomes possible for a union official who 
may be guilty of corruption to create the 
impression that the trade union movement 
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sanctions the use of the fifth amendment, 
not as a matter of individual conscience, but 
as a shield against proper scrutiny into cor- 
rupt influences in the labor union, 


Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that by means of this amendment we 
are hand in glove with that statement 
of policy; and I shall support the amend- 
ment, as presently before us. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey, who has joined me in 
sponsoring the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to associate myself with the 
position taken by the Senator from New 
York in welcoming the substitute which 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I agree fully that 
it meets the purpose we intended to meet 
by means of our amendment, and im- 
proves it; and I am happy, indeed, to 
have this matter settled in this fortunate 
way. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to reestablish some legislative his- 
tory which we made this morning, and 
which I should like to repeat now, in view 
of the likelihood of the acceptance of 
the amendment. I may say that I find 
nothing wrong with the amendment. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Oregon can hear me, 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I am able to hear 
the Senator from Colorado very well— 
and very favorably. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Excellent. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York a question: Under the amend- 
ment which several Senators have 
joined in sponsoring, if, under these cir- 
cumstances, a union official remains in 
office, and if the union does not remove 
him from office, will the penalties of sub- 
section (c), on page 28, apply to the 
union? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARROLL in the chair), The Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my an- 
swer to the question is in the affirma- 
tive. 

I should also like to state my reasons 
for taking the position that, notwith- 
standing the substitute, the language 
now contained in lines 10, 11, and 12, 
on page 28, continues to be part of this 
section. 

They read as follows: 

No labor organization shall knowingly per- 
mit any person to assume or hold office in 
violation of this subsection, 


Subsection (c), which follows, imposes 
the criminal penalty upon “any person 
who violates this section.” 

When we turn to page 33 of the bill, 
we find that the definition of the word 
“person,” which appears in line 3, is as 
follows: 

“Person” includes one or more individuals, 
labor organizations, partnerships— 


And so forth. In other words, a labor 
organization which insists on employing 
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a person who has fallen under the pro- 
hibition of this proposed statute would, 
in my opinion, thereupon come under 
the provisions of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 305, which is the section to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to thank the 
Senator. 

Now that the Senator from Oregon is 
also present on the floor, I wonder if 
I may ask him the same question, so 
that the question may be cleared up and 
the legislative history established with- 
out doubt. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
about to ask the Senator to yield to me 
so that I might do that very thing, so 
that the Recorp might be perfectly clear. 

The Senator will recall that in com- 
mittee we had considerable colloquy as 
to what was covered by the term “any 
person.” The Senator from Colorado 
raised the point in committee. We had 
a discussion about it. There was com- 
plete agreement that the term “any per- 
son” not only included a particular per- 
son, but a union. The definition con- 
tained on page 33 of the bill I think 
covers the matter. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
I feel that without such an understand- 
ing and such a legislative history the 
amendment the Senate is about to adopt 
might become meaningless. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I still 
have the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon if the amendment 
would authorize the Secretary of Labor 
to remove an official for failure to file 
before the official had been convicted of 
wilfully failing to file. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
answer that question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon so he may answer the 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that the Secretary 
of Labor has no authority to remove an 
officer for failing to file, but he has the 
authority to point out to the union what 
the officer is up to. He also has the 
duty, under this amendment, to give the 
person a hearing if he refuses to file, or 
to offer him a hearing and—this is very 
important, and I want the Senate to 
have due notice of it—the amendment 
brings the matter under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, which I think is 
desirable. 

Here is language which puts the Sec- 
retary of Labor in the position, which I 
think he ought to be in, of pointing out 
to the union that it has an officer who 
refuses to file, that the union has an 
officer who says the reason he refuses 
to file is that he thinks the report might 
incriminate him. A hearing is given to 
the officer on the basis of that protesta- 
tion. That procedure puts him before a 
body which, under the statute, has ju- 
risdiction over the subject matter. From 
then on there is provided a legal proce- 
dure for determining whether or not he 
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is guilty of violating title I, to which sub- 
section (b) would be applicable after his 
violation had been established. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
point out that the amendment which is 
offered by the Senators from Oregon 
and Colorado is necessary, let alone de- 
sirable, because the provisions of sec- 
tions 102 and 103, which contain the test 
for the filing of reports of information, 
require filing of a report of information 
of any such transaction that is engaged 
in. That is provided by subsection (c) 
on page 10, lines 6 to 10, as to an em- 
ployee. As to an employer, it is provided 
by lines 16, 17, and 18 on the same 
page 10. 

Therefore, some hearing—and I thor- 
oughly agree with the Senator from 
Oregon—is required, because this pro- 
vision does not merely call for the filing 
of a report on such a date, and if that 
is done, the Secretary can give a notice, 
and that is the end of it. The provi- 
sion calls for action as to the filing of 
a report. Therefore, a hearing is re- 
quired, at which the defendant may 


plead the fifth amendment. He does 
not have to testify. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. That bears directly on 
what the Senator was referring to 
earlier this afternoon when the Senator 
talked about the importance of due 
notice in these cases. This language 
gives that guaranty. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do 
not want to prolong the debate, but this 
subject has aroused my concern. My 
questions, about the amendment, are the 
same as those I addressed to the original 
amendment. Perhaps the Senator can 
clear up my difficulty. 

The question I raised respecting the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey and the junior 
Senator from New York was whether it 
would attempt to impose a penalty upon 
an individual or a union before a find- 
ing of guilt. The imposition of a pen- 
alty before a determination of guilt is 
contrary to our system of law. 

The amendment of the Senator would 
permit the Secretary of Labor to make a 
determination that an individual had 
failed to file, and then—if the individual 
was retained in office, the labor organi- 
zation could be indicted and punished 
for permitting the person to remain in 
office. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator per- 
mit an interruption? 

Mr. COOPER. The question I raise 
is whether we are faced with the same 
problem in connection with the amend- 
ment—can a penalty be imposed before 
there is a finding of guilt? 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator per- 
mit an interruption? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Kentucky is overlooking this lan- 
guage: “and whom, after hearing on a 
written record, the Secretary determines 
to be in violation of title I.” 

In the last 2 lines appears the lan- 
guage “for a period of 5 years after the 
final determination of the violation.” 
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The requirement of a written record 
brings the procedure under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. The Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, which provides 
appeals where the matter is to be ad- 
judicated on a written record, puts the 
person in a position to appeal from the 
finding of the Secretary of Labor if, in 
his judgment, the finding of the Secre- 
tary of Labor is not a sound one. That 
gives him all the great protections 
under our system. No action can be 
taken until there has been a final ju- 
dicial determination of the conviction 
or the right to appeal is not exercised. 

Therefore, I respectfully point out 
that the Senator’s fear is really met by 
the language we offer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I have one other ques- 
tion that I raise. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to add a word to what I have 
said? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. The violation we are 
talking about is a violation of title I. 
The question is whether or not a person 
violates title I of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ishall yield to the Sen- 
ator again, but first I want to reinforce 
what the Senator from Oregon has said, 
because we do not want any misconcep- 
tion about the matter. The Secretary of 
Labor must find a violation of title I. 
He must find that a person should have 
filed a report. The only reason he 
should have filed a report is that he was 
engaging in one of the transactions 
specified in this particular section. 

It is conceivable—and I state this 
bluntly—that he may take the fifth 
amendment, and nevertheless not be 
held to have to file the report, within the 
language of this amendment. It is very 
unlikely to happen if the Secretary of 
Labor is in his right mind. 

Nevertheless, we must understand the 
situation. The people who feel that the 
minute a man pleads the fifth amend- 
ment he will be out as a union official 
are not having it all their way. I deeply 
feel that the compromise, consistent 
with procedural due process and consti- 
tutional law, is a fair one. Therefore, 
Iam very much in favor of it. 

I have made it clear I speak only for 
myself as to what I consider to be the 
fundamental intent of the sponsors. I 
do not for a minute presume that some- 
one else might not have a far more 
drastic and different point of view. 

I hope the situation is clear for the 
benefit of the Senator. 

Mr, COOPER. It is still a little un- 
clear in one respect. On page 28, sub- 
section (b) provides that if a person is 
convicted of a violation of title I, such 
@ person cannot hold office, and if a 
labor organization permits such a per- 
son to hold office the labor organiza- 
tion then falls subject to the penalties 
of the title. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
Secretary of Labor would hold a hearing 
to determine if an individual or a union 
had willfully violated a provision of 
title I? 
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Mr. MORSE. The Secretary of Labor 
is to be given jurisdiction to hold a 
hearing on a written record when the 
union official refuses to file the report 
which is called for under title I. The 
Secretary will give the official a hearing 
and will make a determination as to 
whether there was any justification for 
refusing to file the report. 

Let us consider a hypothetical case. 
Let us assume the decision of the Sec- 
retary of Labor is against the union of- 
ficial. The union official may decide to 
persist in a refusal to file. He can then, 
under the Administrative Procedure 
Act, by resort to the court, appeal the 
decision of the Secretary of Labor. 

I happen to think that actions of that 
kind will be rare, but I also think this 
amendment provides an important pro- 
cedure for union members. Senators 
should not forget the purpose the com- 
mittee has in mind. The kind of proce- 
dure covered serves clear notice on the 
union as to what kind of person is in the 
office, and I think the union will do the 
housecleaning in most instances, under 
that arrangement. 

By this procedure we shall be protect- 
ing the individual citizen, whether we 
like him or not, and shall be protecting 
his constitutional rights. The final ap- 
peal and final determination will be in 
the courts, as to whether such a person 
has acted in accordance with his rights. 

I think this provision will meet the 
objection which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and I raised earlier this after- 
noon, when we thought the original 
language might transgress upon rights 
under the fifth amendment, 

Mr. COOPER. There is another ques- 
tion, and then I shall close. The Sen- 
ator has made reference to the issue 
which troubled me and which was de- 
bated earlier. It was the question 
whether we were attempting to penalize 
a person because he might claim a con- 
stitutional right. I said that I would 
not support any such proposal as that. 

I ask the Senator this question: If 
an individual were notified by the Sec- 
retary that he was in violation of the 
provisions of the bill, and such person 
claimed a constitutional right to refuse 
to disclose information because it might 
incriminate him, could that person be 
removed from office or have penalties 
placed upon the union because he was 
asserting his constitutional right? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, unless he took an 
appeal to a court. The procedure which 
is sought to be established here is ad- 
ministrative procedure. Let us face up 
to the problem. I happen to think that 
the Office of the Secretary of Labor 
ought to be given this kind of status in 
the administrative system in our 
country. 

We are, by this language, establishing 
in the Office of the Secretary of Labor 
jurisdiction whereby when a union of- 
ficial refuses to file under title I for any 
reason, including the reason that he 
thinks it might incriminate him, a hear- 
ing must be held. Let us take a hypo- 
thetical case. Let us assume the labor 
union official comes before the Secretary 
of Labor, on a written record, and says: 
“Mr. Secretary, the only reason why I am 
refusing to file a report is that I think to 
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do so might incriminate me; and, there- 
fore I rest upon my rights under the 
fifth amendment.” The Secretary of 
Labor may say in his administrative de- 
cision, “You file the report.“ 

Then what is the union official going 
todo? He is going to appeal. The Sen- 
ator and I, acting as counsel in that 
hypothetical case, would advise the union 
Official to appeal. That is what the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act provides. 
The union official will appeal to the 
court, and the court will pass on the 
question whether he had the right to take 
the position he took. 

Then we come to the last line of the 
amendment. That is the final determi- 
nation. When the final determination is 
adjudicated, if the final adjudication is 
that such a person is guilty of violating 
title I, then and only then would the 
law finally come into effect. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
very much. While I am yet troubled, he 
has made it clear that due process of law 
would be available to an individual or 
union, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing, under the provision as it will read 
if the amendment is adopted, that any 
person convicted of violating title I will, 
ipso facto, be barred from holding office 
for a period of 5 years. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In addition, even 
though the person is not convicted, if 
he fails to file a report after being or- 
dered by the Secretary of Labor to do 
so, such person can be barred from 
holding office only after the Secretary 
of Labor has given him a hearing and 
made a finding that he has violated 
title I; is that a correct understanding? 

Mr. JAVITS. And there has been op- 
portunity—I am using the words very 
carefully—to test the finding under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Then when the matter comes to a 
final determination—either by a failure 
to appeal in time or by a final determi- 
nation of the courts—the act will take 
effect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe to the 
Philosophy expounded by the Senator 
from Kentucky, the Senator from New 
York, and the Senator from Oregon 
that the utilization of a constitutional 
right should not in and of itself give 
rise to a presumption that the person 
is guilty of a crime. My thinking is 
that when the person fails to file the 
report, after he has been ordered pur- 
suant to a hearing to do so, the com- 
pulsion is not a consequence of the in- 
vocation of a constitutional right but 
is the consequence of a failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of the bill, which 
state such a person shall file a report. 

I wish to give my support to the 
amendment as finally drafted. I think 
such a provision will operate fairly and 
will make it impossible for those who 
are affected to argue, “without due 
hearing we have been found guilty.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his statement, and I 
wish to say for the record that we shall 
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also, by the process suggested, put the 
union on notice. This procedure gives 
a very clear notice to the union of what 
is going wrong in the union. This is a 
procedure which will be very healthy for 
the unions. 

I look upon my amendment as a sort 
of broom which will be used to sweep 
clean from the union halls men who 
betray their trust to the union member- 
ship. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. The yeas and nays 
were ordered on the original amend- 
ment offered by me and several of my 
colleagues and the vote now about to be 
taken is to be on the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CARROLL]. If the substitute is 
adopted, will the yeas and nays never- 
theless be taken on the amendment as 
it will then read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Morse-Carroll amendment is adopted, 
the yeas and nays will still be in order 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
New York, as amended. 

Mr. JAVITS. As I understand, the 
Morse-Carroll amendment may be ac- 
cepted on the basis of any of the pro- 
cedures permitted by the rules—by voice 
vote, by a division, or in any other way. 
It does not require the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays are not automatically 
ordered on the so-called Morse-Carroll 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
afraid I shall have to object. I think we 
should have a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

The rollcall was resumed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is my understanding 
correct, that the forthcoming vote will 
be only on the perfecting language? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to rescinding the order for the 
quorum call? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Morse-Carroll amendment, which is a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for himself and other Senators. 
{Putting the question.] 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the Javits 
amendment, as amended. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

T Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call þe rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], for himself and 
other Senators, as amended. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL I, and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHONEY] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
LMr. CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoneEy] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL], would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—86 

Aiken Goldwater McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hoblitzell Murray 
Bricker Holland Neuberger 
Bridges ka Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Payne 
Butler Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits Purtell 
Carlson Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith. N. J. 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche ge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 

d Malone iley 
Ellender Mansfield Williams 

Martin,Iowa Yarborough 

Frear Martin, Pa, oung 
Fulbright McClellan 
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NOT VOTING—10 
Bennett Hill Schoeppel 
Clark La 
Flanders O'Mahoney ~~ 
Gore Saltonstall 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Javits for himself and other Senators, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I believe I 
now have the floor, by a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement entered at 1 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. IVES. I do not want to be at all 
selfish. I understand that other Sena- 
tors would like the floor. But I want the 
press to understand that the speech I 
have released, I shall deliver if it is nec- 
essary to have the Senate remain in ses- 
sion until 3 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
The press need not worry about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator wish to 
make an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I desire to call up a conference report, 
which is a highly privileged matter. 

Mr. IVES. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina for that purpose—and 
more power to him. 


INCREASED CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ANNUITIES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 72) to increase annuities payable to 
certain annuitants from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideraiton of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THuRMOND in the chair). The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 9, 1958, p. 10535, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, S. 72, as passed originally 
by the Senate, provided generally for an 
increase for persons on the retirement 
rolls of 20 percent on the first $1,500 of 
their annuity and 10 percent on that por- 
tion of their annuity in excess of $1,500. 
The House amendment to the bill pro- 
vided generally for a flat increase of 10 
percent. However, the House imposed 
a number of highly undesirable limita- 
tions on those who might receive the 
increase. The conference agreement 
strikes a happy medium. It accepts the 
House increase but adopts the Senate 
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version which did not contain the un- 
desirable and unworkable limitations 
and restrictions. 

In brief, the agreement does the fol- 
lowing: 

Paragraph (a) of section 1 gives a 10 
percent increase to each retired employ- 
ee or Member of Congress, who, on Au- 
gust 1, 1958, is receiving or is entitled 
to receive an annuity based on service 
which terminated prior to October 1, 
1956. It might be noted here that the 
reason for the October 1, 1956, date is 
that persons who retired with an an- 
nuity based on service which terminated 
after that date were benefited by the 
1956 amendments. This particular pro- 


vision of the bill relates only to retired - 


employees and does not, of itself, operate 
to increase the benefit of any survivor 
of any such retired employee. This par- 
agraph provides that no retiree, by rea- 
son of the 10 percent increase, may re- 
ceive a total increase in excess of $500 
per annum. 

Paragraph (b) of section 1 relates to 
survivors. This paragraph gives survi- 
vors a 10-percent increase, but provides 
that no such increase may exceed $250 
per year. This limitation is consistent 
with the limitation imposed on retiring 
employees, because, generally, survivors 
receive an amount not to exceed one-half 
of the earned annuity of the retired em- 
ployee. 

Section 2 provides a limited annuity, 
not to exceed $750 per annum, to cer- 
tain unremarried widows and widowers 
of employees and retired employees who 
died prior to February 29, 1948, either 
while still in the service or after having 
retired from the service after having 
performed at least 10 years of creditable 
service. To qualify for an annuity under 
this section, the unremarried widow or 
widower must have been married to the 
former employee for not less than 5 
years, In addition, the widow or widower 
must not be entitled to any other an- 
nuity under the Retirement Act based on 
the service of the deceased employee. 
The amount of the annuity for a widow 
or widower of an employee with at least 
10 years’ service who died prior to Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948, either in service or after 
retirement, will be equal to one-half of 
the annuity which the employee was re- 
ceiving on the date of his death if re- 
tired, or if he died in service will be one- 
half of the rate he would have been 
receiving if retired for disability on such 
date after making full deposit to the re- 
tirement fund. The annuity will cease 
on the death or remarriage of the widow 
or widower. 

Section 3 fixes the effective date of the 
increase as August 1, 1958, or on the first 
day of the month in which the applica- 
tion for such annuity is received in the 
Civil Service Commission, whichever oc- 
curs later. 

Section 4 provides that the increases 
shall be paid out of the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund until June 
80, 1960, after which they will not be 
paid unless financed by appropriations 
by Congress, 

Section 5 gives a limited number of 
former employees, who were automati- 
cally separated by reason of age prior to 
October 1, 1956, but who had a sufficient 
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amount of annual leave to their credit to 
keep them on the rolls until that date, 
an election as to whether they receive 
the increase provided by this bill or an 
increase provided by the October 1 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I am indeed happy 
that such a satisfactory agreement has 
been reached. I have long been cog- 
nizant of the needs of these former em- 
ployees who have suffered unduly be- 
cause of the devastating increased cost 
of living. It is only just that their plight 
be sympathetically considered by the 
Government for whom they toiled long, 
conscientiously, and devotedly during 
the best years of their lives. 

The House has already agreed to the 
report. Now I hope the Senate will see 
fit to agree to it also. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that today we are completing ac- 
tion on increased annuities for our 
faithful former employees, and that in 
this group will be included widows of 
former employees who were not included 
in previous retirement legislation for our 
Government employees. 

The conference report which I hope 
the Senate will approve this afternoon is, 
of course, a compromise between the 
House and Senate actions on this matter. 

On January 7, 1957, I introduced Sen- 
ate bill 72. It was referred to a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. The subcommittee 
was chairmaned by our very good friend, 
the late Senator W. Kerr Scott, of North 
Carolina, Other members of the sub- 
committee were the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin]. Hearings 
were held on the bill, and the full Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice unanimously reported the bill favor- 
ably to the Senate on July 25, 1957. 
It will be noted that that was late in 
the ist session of the 85th Congress; 
and no action was taken by the Senate 
on the bill during that session of Con- 
gress. However, on March 21 of the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress, Senate bill 
72 was passed by the Senate, after it had 
been amended in such a way as to give 
it, in our judgment, a chance of becom- 
ing law. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] has called to 
the attention of the Senate the changes 
that were made in conference between 
the House and Senate on the separate 
bills that passed each body. This con- 
ference report is not as liberal in terms 
of the payments to the retired Federal 
employees as I would have liked to have 
it; but it is, after all, a compromise be- 
tween the two bodies, and I know these 
increases will be of great benefit to sev- 
eral thousand of our citizens who have 
been caught with small retirement bene- 
fits in a period of inflationary prices. 

As one who sponsored this legislation 
originally in the last session, and as the 
one who introduced Senate bill 72, which 
was the basis for this legislation, I want 
to express my appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and other Members 
of the Senate for supporting our views. 
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I also want to commend the officers 
and members of the National Associa- 
tion for Retired Civil Service Employees, 
with whom it has been a pleasure to 
work in securing approval of the legis- 
lation. 

The passage of this legislation not only 
has my hearty approval, but it also gives 
me great satisfaction. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment briefly on the confer- 
ence report on the Federal retirement 
bill, which I trust the Senate will soon 
adopt. 

I was a member of the subcommittee 
which reported the bill to the full com- 
mittee, after holding hearings on it and 
revising it in some degree. Then we 
brought it before the full committee, and 
the eventual result was that the bill was 
reported to the Senate. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON] has been unduly mod- 
est in his remarks on the bill. Senate 
bill 72 was drafted and written by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]; it 
was his bill. Furthermore, it was largely 
as a result of his work that the bill came 
before our committee, and that now it 
will result in the securing of justice and 
equity for these former employees of the 
Government. 

I know that the able chairman of the 
full committee, Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, under whose leadership the 
hearings were scheduled and arranged, 
will join me in this tribute to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, who deserves so much 
commendation and praise for this legis- 
lation. 

I do not believe our consideration of 
the conference report would be complete 
if we did not join also in paying tribute 
and honor to the late Senator W. Kerr 
Scott, of North Carolina. When Senator 
Scott died on April 16, 1958, he was the 
chairman of our three-member subcom- 
mittee which processed this legislation. 

Ido not think the retired Federal Gov- 
ernment employees or any other group 
in the Nation who need help ever had a 
better, more understanding or more 
sympathetic friend than the late Senator 
W. Kerr Scott. I know he had great 
compassion for any group in need. When 
it was shown to him, by means of a 
chart published in the U. S. News & 
World Report, that of all the groups in 
the Nation, without exception, the for- 
mer employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment had suffered most in comparison 
with their purchasing power due to the 
rise in the cost of living, Senator W. Kerr 
Scott insisted that hearings be held on 
Senate bill 72. We complied with his 
wishes. 

I believe all of us rejoice that the con- 
ference report is now before the Senate. 

We are pleased that we have been able 
to eliminate the unduly restrictive pro- 
visions of the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives, which would have 
placed an arbitrary and wholly inade- 
quate ceiling on the outside earned in- 
come of former employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We are regretful to some degree that, 
in order to secure the elimination of the 
drastically unfair provisions of the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
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it was necessary to scale down the in- 
creased annuities provided in the bill 
passed by the Senate. However, that is 
part of the legislative process, and we 
had to do that in order to effect a work- 
able and feasible compromise. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, let me say that I know the 
Senator from Oregon will also agree with 
me when I state that all of us thought 
that 20 percent or more should have been 
provided by the bill, for the reason that a 
Federal Government worker who retired 
on October 1 or thereafter, under the re- 
tirement bill which went into effect at 
that time, today receives 25 or 30 percent 
more than is received by one who retired 
a day before that. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Therefore, we were trying to provide 
equity by making an adjustment, be- 
cause we thought those persons had not 
been treated properly in the past. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Undoubtedly the 
Senator from South Carolina is correct, 
and the increase in the annuities should 
be greater. 3 

However, as I have stated, in order 
to secure the elimination of some of the 
unduly restrictive provisions voted by 
the House of Representatives, we had to 
scale down the annuity gains provided 
by Senate bill 72. This was necessary 
but unfortunate. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I wish to pay tribute to the newest mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], who was a leader in the 
effort to obtain increased annuity bene- 
fits from the very first day when he was 
appointed to our committee by the 
Senate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon for his kind words about me. 

It is true that I advocated these in- 
creases before I became a Member of 
this body, and have worked diligently 
for them since then. 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
the privilege of having been a member 
of the conference committee, and also 
for the privilege of signing the confer- 
ence report. 

I believe it is true that the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHNston], with the very full and 
complete cooperation and collaboration 
of the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CanLsoN I, has conducted the 
hearings and led in the labors which 
have resulted in this measure, which 
provides a measure of justice for these 
retired employees. 

I join the chairman of the committee 
in expressing disappointment that the 
increase will not be greater for the first 
$1,500, because the 250,000 retired Fed- 
eral Civil Service employees receive an 
average payment of $133 a month. This 
modest 10-percent increase should, I 
believe, have the support of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Of the 80,000 survivors of retired Fed- 
eral employees, tens of thousands receive 
not more than $50 a month. The con- 
ference report provides a very modest 
increase which should be granted. 
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As the Senate knows, it took real work 
to get the bill through. Those who have 
led in this work deserve a great deal of 
credit for our success in providing this 
measure of justice for those who have 
spent the greater part of their lives in 
working for the Federal Government, in 
the effort to make it more usable and 
more serviceable to all the people of the 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘THuRMOND in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organ- 
izations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether any other Senator desires that 
I yield? If not, I shall begin my re- 
marks, which have been somewhat de- 
layed. (Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as promised by several 
of us who are members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
on Tuesday, June 10, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] intro- 
duced Senate bill 3974 on behalf of him- 
self and other members of the commit- 
tee, including myself, 

The provisions of Senate bill 3974 
represent the bipartisan efforts of mem- 
bers of the committee and of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN] who is chairman of the 
Select Committee To Investigate Im- 
proper Activities in Labor-Management 
Relations. Although there were differ- 
ences of opinion among members of the 
committee with respect to certain pro- 
visions of this proposed legislation, it is 
important to note that the bill was 
reported to the Senate by a vote of 12 to 1. 

For almost a quarter of a century, I 
have concerned myself with legislation 
to improve labor-management relations, 
both in the New York State Legislature 
and in the United States Senate. While 
in the New York State Legislature, I 
served as chairman of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions. During my tenure as chair- 
man, important legislation in this field 
was considered by the committee wholly 
on a nonpartisan basis. In fact, the 
committee operated on the basis of unan- 
imous consent with respect to all of its 
decisions. Partisan, politicai considera- 
tions in this important field were never 
involved in the committee’s deliberations. 
Consequently the State of New York en- 
acted constructive, forward-looking leg- 
islation beneficial to the public as well 
as to labor and management. 

In 1946, I was elected to my first term 
in the United States Senate. As all of 
us know, the so-called Taft-Hartley Act 
was enacted in 1947. I enjoyed the privi- 
lege of serving on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare during 
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this period. Although I was a junior 
Senator, I endeavored to bring to the 
committee the nonpartisan atmosphere 
in labor-management matters which had 
prevailed in the New York State Legis- 
lature. In all honesty, I must say that 
I was somewhat disillusioned. I found 
that political partisanship existed on 
both sides of the aisle, here in the United 
States Senate, with respect to labor leg- 
islation. 

Both Democrats and Republicans con- 
tributed to the legislation which was en- 
acted in 1947. And the Taft-Hartley 
Act was and is essentially a sound piece 
of legislation. However, it contains de- 
fects. These defects resulted primarily 
from amendments which were adopted 
during debate in the Senate and in con- 
sequence of the subsequent forced recon- 
ciliation of two highly different bills by 
the Senate-House conferees. It was my 
understanding that, in the following year, 
the Congress would again consider labor 
legislation designed to correct these de- 
fects. However, political considerations 
on the part of both major parties, includ- 
ing the fact that 1948 was a presidential 
election year, precluded consideration of 
needed changes in the act. 

Again in 1949, many constructive 
amendments, including a number offered 
by the late great Senator Taft, were con- 
sidered by the Senate. But these amend- 
ments were defeated, despite the fact that 
many would have been beneficial to 
organized labor. 

In 1953, the present administration 
recommended to the Congress a sound 
and constructive labor-management pro- 
gram. The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare favorably reported 
to the Senate an excellent bill. But, as 
all of us know, this bill was recommitted. 

In summary, no major legislation in 
the field of labor-management relations 
has been enacted in 11 years—although 
vitally needed. I suspect that if such 
legislation as I have suggested had been 
enacted, the shocking evidence compiled 
by the McClellan committee would never 
have existed. 

In 1956, the blinding of Victor Riese! 
because of his disclosures of the infiltra- 
tion of criminal elements into the 
field of labor-management relations— 
shocked the Nation. Following this 
dastardly act, I submitted a Senate res- 
olution calling upon the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
investigate improper activities in the 
field of labor-management relations. 
Simultaneously, and unknown to me at 
the time, the Permanent Subcommittee 
in Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
already compiling evidence of such im- 
proper activities. This evidence was 
brought to the subcommittee’s attention 
through its investigation of certain Gov- 
ernment contracts. In consequence, in 
January of 1957, the Senator from Ark- 
ansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], myself, and 
others urged the creation of the present 
Select Committee To Investigate Im- 
proper Activities in Labor-Management 
Relations. 

The work of this committee under the 
guidance of the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. McCLELLAN], with the able assist- 
ance of the chief counsel and his staff, 
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has resulted in a long-needed house- 
cleaning by organized labor as well as by 
management. 

In its interim report, the select com- 
mittee recommended legislation in five 
specific areas. The provisions of S. 3974 
carry out the legislative recommenda- 
tions contained in the interim report. 
No clearer proof of this statement can 
be shown than the fact that the very 
distinguished chairman of the select 
committee has endorsed and supported 
the provisions of S. 3974. 

I fully agree with an editorial endors- 
ing this legislation contained in the 
Washington Evening Star dated Tues- 
day, June 10, which in part reads as 
follows: 

Approval of this body (Senate) would 
amount to an endorsement of a fine work 
of its two committees (the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field), as well as 
a step toward constructive lawmaking. 


This bill was drafted by the staff of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in consultation with the 
Senator from Massachusettes [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY], representatives of the Secretary 
of Labor, and myself. Therefore, I am 
keenly disappointed to see what appear 
to be partisan political influences inject 
themselves into its consideration. 

In view of the bipartisan efforts 
which went into drafting S. 3974, I was 
most startled to learn of Secretary Mit- 
chell’s apparent opposition to its pro- 
visions. I personally consider most of 
the statements on this subject, which 
have been attributed to him while he is 
in Geneva, to be wholly uncalled for. 
Insofar as his criticism is constructive, 
both the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] and I agree that the 
Secretary should be granted the right to 
hold hearings and should be given sub- 
pena powers in order to enforce the fil- 
ing provisions contained in the bill. 
Moreover, I see no objection to requiring 
that the summaries of the extensive re- 
ports required under the provisions of 
the act be made available to union 
members. In most other respects, I per- 
sonally believe the comments of the De- 
partment of Labor are without merit. 

For example, I am advised that the 
same study used by the Department of 
Labor, which stated that 60 percent of 
the local unions in California would be 
exempt under the provisions of this act, 
also disclosed that 93 percent of all 
union members would be covered. But 
the Labor Department cited only the 60 
percent figure—a most misleading omis- 
sion of the significant figure of 93 per- 
cent coverage. Furthermore, the Secre- 
tary is specifically authorized to deny 
any exemptions, if, in his wisdom, he 
believes it is important to do so. Thus 
the coverage could be raised all the way 
to 100 percent. The only reasons the 
exemption provision is contained in the 
bill—these are the only reasons I know 
of, anyway—are to relieve small local 
unions from the costs and administra- 
tive problems involved in filing the ex- 
tensive reports which would be required, 
and also to keep the Department’s ad- 
ministrative expense at as low a figure 
as may be warranted. 
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I am not at all satisfied with the lan- 
guage of the bill dealing with this sub- 
ject, which appears on page 7 of the bill, 
section 101 (c) of title I. That subsection 
reads as follows: 

(c) Labor organizations having fewer 
than 200 members and gross annual receipts 
of less than $25,000, including all sums paid 
over as dues or per capita tax to a parent 
or affiliated labor organization (excluding 
payments received by trustees under sec. 
302 (c) (5) or (6) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, as amended) shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this section: 
Provided, That the Secretary may revoke the 
exemption of any labor organization with 
respect to which he determines, after such 
investigation as he deems proper, that the 
purposes of this section would be served 
thereby. 


I have been advised that section as 
written invites litigation if it is enacted. 
In other words, it should be made posi- 
tive, and should not remain in the form 
it is written, with the proviso offsetting 
the exemption of small local unions. 

So I offer now the amendment which 
I send to the desk as a substitute for 
subsection (c), and I ask the clerk to 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 1 to 11 inclusive, 
on page 7 and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

The Secretary may exempt from the re- 
quirements of this section for such definite 
or indefinite periods as he may determine 
any labor organization having fewer than 
200 employees and haying gross annual re- 
ceipts of less than $25,000, including all sums 
paid over as dues or per capita tax to a par- 
ent, or affiliated labor organization (ex- 
cluding payments received by trustees un- 
der sec. 302 (c) (5) or (6) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended) if he finds that the exemption 
of such labor organization would not inter- 
fere with the attainment of the objectives 
of this act. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. IVES. TI yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this morning I offered an amend- 
ment to strike the entire subsection (c) 
on page 7, lines 1 through 11, which we 
are now discussing. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from New York if he 
is willing to accept my amendment as a 
substitute for his proposed amendment. 

Mr. IVES. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey certain- 
ly would clear up the matter, since it 
would delete the whole subsection from 
the bill, but it would also place in the 
Department of Labor a great deal of 
additional work. Is the Senator offering 
the amendment at the request of the 
Department of Labor or at the request 
of the administration? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am of- 
fering the amendment with the approval 
of the administration, of the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. IVES. The Department did not 
ask the Senator to offer the amendment; 
the Senator is doing this independently 
and the Department has given it full 
approval? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I offered 
the amendment this morning. I have 
asked the Department if the Department 
approved, and I was told it was approved. 

Mr. IVES. Let me ask the Senator 
another question. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. May I 
add another word? On page 15 there 
is a provision in the bill with respect to 
reporting which reads: 

In exercising his power under this section 
the Secretary may prescribe by general rule 
simplified forms of report for small labor 
organizations and small employers for whom 
he finds that a detailed report would be un- 
duly burdensome. 


I asked the Department of Labor 
whether the Secretary would be willing 
to assume that responsibility, and I was 
told he would be willing to do so. 

I think we could more fully meet the 
needs of the situation by striking out 
the entire subsection. 

Mr. IVES. Let me ask the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey an- 
other question. 

Was the amendment the Senator of- 
fered this morning taken from the 
provisions of bills submitted as a part of 
the administration’s program earlier in 
the session? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am not 
sure whether this particular item was in 
the early group of bills. Does the Sen- 
ator refer to proposed legislation intro- 
duced in April? 

Mr. IVES. I do not know when the 
Senator submitted the administration 
program. Was this provision a part of 
the administration program? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am ad- 
vised it was, although I do not know 
that the particular exemption was before 
us, since it appears for the first time in 
the bill presently under consideration. I 
could not say that the administration 
anticipated what the committee would 
report. 

Mr. IVES. I will ask my distinguished 
friend from New Jersey—without trying 
to embarrass him in any way, shape, or 
manner—if the Department of Labor, 
which is directly affected by the pro- 
posal the Senator makes, has made the 
request that it be adopted? Has the 
Department asked for this action? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
explain it to the Senator. 

Mr. IVES. In a moment. Was this 
action on the part of the Senator from 
New Jersey initiated by him, or was it 
initiated by the Department? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In an- 
swer to that question, I have discussed 
the matter with representatives of the 
Department. I stated I planned to offer 
the amendment, and I was informed the 
Department thought it was desirable 
and approved of it. I stated the bill in 
the other provision which I have read 
on page 15 would give the Secretary re- 
sponsibility to take care of the smaller 
labor organizations. 

I can say the amendment has the full 
approval of the Department, and the 
Department preferred it to the other 
proposals. 

Mr. IVES. That is all I want to know. 
The Department realizes, of course, the 
additional burden which will be placed 
upon it? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There 
would be a burden either way. I have 
talked to the Department about the mat- 
ter. I am asking if the distinguished 
Senator from New York is willing to ac- 
cept my amendment as a substitute. 

Mr. IVES. I will accept the amend- 
ment as a modification. It is my under- 
standing, as I believe it is the Senator’s 
understanding, that his proposal repre- 
sents the desire of the Department of 
Labor and the administration. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
swer is “Yes.” 

Mr. IVES. The Department wants to 
have this done. The answer is Ves“? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I can say 
the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. IVES. Then I shall accept the 
amendment as a modification, so far as 
I am concerned. I will ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] if 
the modification is agreeable to him. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In view of the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from New York 
it is satisfactory to me. It is my under- 
standing that the bill contains a proviso 
which gives the Secretary power to pro- 
vide for a simplified form for the smaller 
unions. That might take care of the 
matter. There will be a good deal of 
paper work, but if the Department feels 
able to do it and desires to do it, I think 
we should accept the language suggested 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If we are reaching 
the point where the amendment is to be 
voted on, I should like to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, because it is my 
desire to request the yeas and nays on 
this amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should like 
to have the amendment disposed of. I 
have not completed my remarks. I am 
just about finished, but before I complete 
my remarks I would prefer to have the 
amendment acted upon. It is all a part 
of one matter and has nothing to do with 
the rest of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, as modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
lines 1 through 11, it is proposed to strike 
out all of subsection (c). 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator if I may 
have unanimous consent that I shall 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a short state- 
ment, which I think will be helpful? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This morning I talked 
with the Under Secretary of Labor. I 
believe it is the feeling of the Depart- 
ment that the adoption of the amend- 
ment now before the Senate would 
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greatly simplify administration, because 
the amount of investigative work to de- 
termine who would fall within the ex- 
emption would be very great, and the 
Department feels the exemption on page 
15 of the bill offers ample protection. 

Mr. IVES. So long as it is satisfactory 
to the Department and is what the ad- 
ministration wants, it is all right with 
me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York may yield to me for the 
purpose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum, and later requesting a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment, with the 
understanding that after the vote the 
Senator from New York will retain his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] as modified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavrzl, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lausch], 
and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHONEY] are absent on of- 
cial business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Hav DEN I, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LAvscHE], 
and the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O'ManoneEy], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BeaLL] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BEALL], the Senator 
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from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—79 
Aiken Hennings Monroney 
Allott Hickenlooper Morton 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Barrett Hoblitzell Murray 
Bible Holland Neuberger 
Bricker a Pastore 
Bridges Humphrey Payne 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butler Jackson Proxmire 
Capehart Javits ‘urtell 
Carlson Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Smathers 
Church Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clark Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Frear Martin, Pa Yarborough 
Goldwater McClellan 
Green McNamara 
NAYS—1 
Morse 
NOT VOTING—16 
Beall Fulbright Saltonstall 
Bennett Gore Schoeppel 
Byrd Hayden Thye 
Chavez Langer Young 
Ellender Lausche 
Flanders O'Mahoney 
So Mr. Ives’ amendment, as modified, 

was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] has 
the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a minute or 
two? 

Mr.IVES. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would permit me to 
complete my statement. I have almost 
completed it. 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted to make a 
statement about the reason for my vote. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator wish to 
explain his vote? I yield to him for that 
purpose, with the understanding that I 
will not lose the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may make the statement, 
with the understanding that the Senator 
from New York will not lose his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
the Senate has adopted the Ives amend- 
ment as modified by the Smith amend- 
ment, and I was the only Senator who 
voted against it, I feel I should make a 
statement in the Record of my reason 
for voting against it. 

This is an example of why we ought to 
proceed with great care in considering 
amendments on the floor of the Senate. 
I wish to point out that the Senate has 
made an administrative mistake. If we 
bog down this bill with that kind of 
amendment, it will end up as a mon- 
strosity. I say that because there are 
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70,000 local unions in the country, and 
we would now require, under the Sen- 
ate’s action on the modified Ives amend- 
ment, every one of the locals, no matter 
how small, to file a report with the De- 
partment of Labor. It will be expensive, 
and, in most instances, it will be a great 
waste and unnecessary. 

We had in the committee bill—and it 
was even being improved by the afirma- 
tive language offered by the Senator 
from New York, before the Smith 
amendment was suggested—all the pro- 
tection that was needed, because in the 
bill it is provided: 

That the Secretary may revoke the 
exemption of any labor organization with re- 
srect to which he determines, after such in- 
vestigation as he deems proper, that the 
purposes of this section would be served 
thereby. 


By that provision, which the Senator 
from New York was going to improve 
affirmatively, we provided the Secretary 
of Labor with authority to revoke the 
exemption. However, now the Senate 
has made it necessary for every local to 
file reports. The hearings and the dis- 
cussion in the committee showed that 
it would be a great waste to have the 
bill place that kind of administrative 
burden on the Department of Labor. 

I say most respectfully that Iam will- 
ing to rest on the prediction I make now, 
that time will prove that the Senate has 
made a great administrative mistake 
when it adopted the Ives amendment as 
modified by the Smith amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield so that I 
may submit an amendment? 

Mr. IVES. I yield for that purpose, 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an amendment 
which I ask to have printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, as I stated 
earlier, the bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare by 
a vote of 12 to 1. I heartily congratulate 
my able colleague, the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], for his 
customary forthrightness in opposing S. 
3974, and for his announced intention 
to offer a substitute bill, although I now 
understand that he does not intend to 
offer it. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not sure. 

Mr. IVES. My good friend from Ari- 
zona is a man of deep convictions and 
thorough integrity. It is with genuine 
regret that I cannot agree with him in 
his attitude toward the bill. 

Although the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona, aS an employer, has had a great 
deal of experience in the labor-manage- 
ment field and is widely known and 
highly regarded as an enlightened em- 
ployer, I suspect that his experience 
with organized labor is somewhat lim- 
ited. Moreover, I am advised that there 
are only about 32,000 organized workers 
in the entire State of Arizona. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That figure is 
based on the national average, so far as 
it relates to the national labor force. 
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While it may seem a small number when 
compared with the number of organized 
workers in New York and Pennsylvania, 
it is about 30 percent of the labor force 
of Arizona based upon the national 
average. We have in Arizona about 
100,000 Indians who are not counted in 
that average. 

Mr. IVES. The State of New York has 
some Indians, too. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
the Senator from Arizona can label the 
bill a “nonentity” or a “wrist-slapper.” 
Is that what the Senator called it? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Wrist-slapper“ 
was one of the more gentle terms I used. 
My colleagues in the Senate seem to 
agree, because they have accepted six 
amendments today. 

Mr. IVES. I do not think that be- 
cause we have accepted the amendments 
it means that the bill is a “wrist-slapper.” 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I am sure that 
we could argue that question all night. 
I will be willing to listen to the Senator’s 
views, if he will listen to mine. 

Mr. IVES. Let us get together some 
weekend and argue the question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Only the day be- 
fore yesterday, Jim Mitchell and I 
agreed; so I think it is possible that the 
Senator from New York and I might 
find great areas of agreement. 

Mr. IVES. It may seem strange, but 
I dare say that in many ways we are in 
agreement. I had thought there was 
general agreement as to the purpose of 
any legislation to eliminate the improper 
activities disclosed by the McClellan 
committee. I had understood that pur- 
pose was to protect the rank and file 
workers from dishonest union officials 
and to assure to them democratic proc- 
esses in the operation of their unions, 
without depriving them of control over 
these unions by governmental inter- 
ference and intrusion. 

For example, the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] calls it an in- 
effective sanction—I want to be certain 
that these quotations are correct—to im- 
pose a fine of $10,000 upon a labor organ- 
ization for its failure to remove from 
office those officials who fail to file re- 
ports or wilfully file false reports. I 
cannot agree that we would be protect- 
ing the innocent rank and file union 
members by removing the tax exemption 
of the organization which represents 
them and at the same time, by denying 
that organization the privilege of utiliz- 
ing the procedures of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The guilty should be 
dealt with harshly—that is always 
true—but the innocent should not be 
forced to pay for the crimes of the guilty. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
at this point to discuss all of the various 
proposals contained in the substitute to 
be offered by the able junior Senator 
from Arizona, However, I should point 
out that the recommendations of the 
McClellan committee did not suggest 
legislation at this time to eliminate the 
misuse of organizational picketing or to 
deal with the problem of secondary boy- 
cotts. In particular, secondary boycotts 
have not been investigated as such by 
the select committee. Furthermore, the 
Supreme Court has pending before it 
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four cases involving the validity of so- 
called hot-cargo clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements. These cases are 
evenly divided, in that lower courts up- 
held such clauses in two of the cases and 
found them invalid in the other two 
cases. The ultimate decision of the Su- 
preme Court can be most helpful to Con- 
gress in writing further legislation deal- 
ing with secondary boycotts. 

I myself introduced proposed legisla- 
tion designed to eliminate so-called 
“stranger picketing.” But I believe that 
before the enactment of legislation per- 
taining to this matter, it should receive 
further study by both the select com- 
mittee and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I understand that the junior Senator 
from Arizona and several other mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare favor the enactment 
of legislation requiring secret strike bal- 
lots. As a matter of principle, I agree 
with them. This subject was carefully 
considered by the committee in 1953, 
and efforts were made to draft legisla- 
tion which was workable. But, after 
prolonged consideration, I am in full 
agreement with Secretary Mitchell that 
such legislation would be most cumber- 
some and impractical, and would tend 
to freeze the positions of the parties en- 
gaged in colective-bargaining negotia- 
tions. Therefore, I am opposed to such 
a requirement at the present time. 

The disclosures of the McClellan com- 
mittee clearly show the responsibility 
of Congress to enact remedial legislation 
this year. This action requires the co- 
operation both of the Democratic and the 
Republican Members of the Congress. 
The provisions of S. 3974 are the result 
of sincere, bipartisan efforts. This bill 
has been labeled “moderate,” but I 
would prefer to term it constructive and 
corrective, as it is just and reasonable 
and neither antiunion nor antimanage- 
ment. 

I have allowed no partisan political 
considerations to influence my views 
with respect to the pending or any other 
proposed labor legislation. If the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives 
approve it without substantial amend- 
ments, I am confident that the President 
of the United States will also approve 
it. And we shall then have a law on the 
books which will go a long way toward 
cleaning up and preventing any recur- 
rence of conditions which the McClellan 
committee has unearthed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I apologize for the poor 
voice I have this evening; I know it is 
difficult to listen to it. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I express, 
not simply for the remarks which the 
Senator from New York has made on 
the pending bill and the contributions he 
has made during its consideration, all 
of which have been very important, but 
for his long service in the Senate, follow- 
ing similar long and distinguished sery- 
ice in the State Legislature of New 
York and in other public and private 
capacities, my appreciation of everything 
he means in the field to which the bill 
relates, everything he means to the coun- 
try, and everything, speaking personally, 
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he has meant to me, because his voice 
could always be listened to with respect 
and his views acted upon to great advan- 
tage. Personally, I shall miss the Sena- 
tor from New York very much; and I 
know that is the feeling of my colleagues 
in the Senate. -Iwishhim well. Iregret 
that he has decided to retire. All hap- 
piness to him, and many years in which 
he may enjoy rest and devotion to other 
matters with which he would like to 
occupy himself. 

Mr. IVES. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from New Jersey for his most 
generous remarks. I only wish they were 
deserved. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr: President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have listened to every 
word of the speech of the Senator from 
New York, as he knows. I commend him 
for the speech. As one of his colleagues 
on the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I express my appreciation for 
his statesmanship in helping to bring to 
the floor of the Senate the bill which is 
now before us. I think the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy] have demon- 
strated the kind of nonpartisan coopera- 
tion which ought always to exist on a 
controversial subject which crosses party 
lines, such as this one does, and in- 
volves, after all, a question of public in- 
terest. 

I think the Recorp should show that a 
member of the committee states that the 
bill would not be before the Senate to- 
day if it were not for the leadership of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, on the 
Democratic side of the table, and the 
Senator from New York, on the Repub- 
lican side of the table, and for the very 
effective work they did in hammering out 
the bill on the anvil of conscionable com- 
promise, within the discussions of the 
committee. 

I join with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] in extending to the 
Senator from New York my sincere best 
wishes and the best of everything for 
many years to come. 

Mr. IVES. I thank my distinguished 
friend from Oregon, It is very kind of 
him to make this statement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.IVES. Iyield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I express my appre- 
ciation of the generous words of the 
Senator from Oregon, who has been un- 
flagging in his desire to improve some of 
the features of the bill in a fair way. 

I also join with the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from New Jersey in 
complimenting the Senator from New 
York. The Senator from New York is 
retiring from the Senate, and, therefore, 
is completely disinterested in the matter. 
It was he who introduced the resolution 
which was the kickoff of this matter. 
I think the Senate is getting the best 
judgment of one who has had as long ex- 
perience in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations as anyone else in the 
Senate. That is why the advice and 
counsel of the Senator from New York 
Mr. Ives] have been invaluable and why 
his endorsement of the bill has been par- 
ticularly important. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts very much indeed. 

At this time I wish to say a word or 
two about the committee: Without the 
attitude which has prevailed among the 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee the bill would not be before the Sen- 
ate today. This is not a case in which 
only 1, 2, or 3 members of the committee 
have been nonpartisan or bipartisan, or 
however one may wish to describe the 
situation. Instead, a majority of the 
members of the committee have been bi- 
partisan in their attitude. 

The pending bill does not represent the 
thinking or the preferences of any one 
person. All of us have had to give and 
take in connection with the bill. It con- 
tains provisions which I do not like; yet 
I have agreed to have it reported, in order 
to have a bill on this subject brought 
before the Senate. I should like to have 
included in the bill provisions which un- 
doubtedly will not be included; but I 
shall not try to press for their inclusion, 
and I do not think other Senators will, 
because we do not wish to create difficul- 
ties which might prevent the passage of 
the bill. Without that attitude by a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee, 
the bill would not be before the Senate 
today. No one of us is responsible for 
this situation. 

I wish to say—and I have said it before 
on the floor of the Senate—that par- 
tisan politics has no business in labor- 
management relations legislation. When 
partisan politics enters into that field a 
great disservice is done to everyone con- 
cerned. 

I have reached the conclusion that at 
least we have before us at this time a 
measure which is of great importance to 
the people of the Nation, and probably 
is the most important measure, or at 
least one of the most important meas- 
ures, to come before the Senate at this 
session. It is a bipartisan measure; at 
least, Mr. President, I have not seen any 
partisanship whatever in connection 
with the handling of the bill by the com- 
mittee. The situation which has existed 
there has been in the best interests of 
the country. 

I desire to congratulate the chairman 
of the Labor Subcommittee [Mr. KEN- 
NED Y] for the way he has handled the 
bill. Without his bipartisan attitude— 
some persons may talk all they want 
about his being a candidate, but I say 
now that he is about the most bipartisan 
person I have seen around here 

Mr, KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Without him, we would not 
have gotten anywhere with this effort. 
So I pay tribute to him, and I thank 
him for what he has done. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. McNAMARA obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield, so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
hesitate to yield for that purpose, be- 
cause it was my understanding with the 
managers of the bill that the amend- 
ment I shall submit will be accepted. So, 
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under these circumstances, a quorum 
call will not be necessary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think a few more Senators should be 
on the floor to hear the remarks of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me call up my amendment. 
It is at the desk. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, which is identi- 
fied as ‘‘6—-11-58-C,” and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, 
in line 18, it is proposed to strike out 
section 305 (a), and to insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 305. (a) No person who, by reason of 
conviction of bribery, extortion, robbery, 
embezzlement, grand larceny, burglary, or 
conspiracy to commit any such crimes, is in- 
eligible to vote in any election held under 
the laws of the State of his legal residence 
shall serve as an officer, director, trustee, 
member of any executive committee or simi- 
lar governing body, business agent, manager, 
or paid organizer of a labor organization 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce. 


Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, sec- 
tion 305 (a) of the bill, as now writ- 
ten—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that 
this amendment, which is of some inter- 
est to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], is agreeable to him, It is 
also agreeable to me. So I hope the Sen- 
ate will accept it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, un- 
der the circumstances, if the Senate will 
accept the amendment, I shall be glad 
to relinquish the floor. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that a brief statement I have prepared 
on the amendment be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR McNAMARA 

Section 305 (a) of this bill—as it is now 
written—is quite disturbing to me. 

It provides that persons convicted of cer- 
tain crimes shall not be permitted to hold 
union office—for at least 1 year after his 
right to vote in his State has been restored. 

I am not an attorney—but I have doubts 
about the constitutionality of such a re- 
striction. 

In any even, I believe it certainly is unjust 
and undemocratic. 

What this does—in effect—is add an extra 
year’s sentence to whatever penalty a man 
was given by the State or Federal court. 

And it imposes this sentence without bene- 
fit of trial by jury—or even a hearing. 

This is particularly unjust when one con- 
siders the great variety of State laws dealing 
with the restoration of a convict’s civil rights. 

Some States permit a person to regain full 
civil rights—including the right to vote— 
as soon as he completes his full sentence. 

Others require that he must receive a 
pardon from the governor—or clearance from 
a State board. 

T shall attach hereto a list of various State 
requirements in this area, as compiled by 
the Library of Congress. 
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The very differences in the State laws 
governing reinstatement to civil rights point 
up the unfairness of section 305 (a). 

Actually, no matter when a person’s civil 
rights were restored by his State, the effects 
of this section would be to deny him full 
civil rights for an additional year. 

I do not argue for the right of an ex- 
convict to hold union office. 

I argue, instead, for the principle that a 
person who has satisfied all penalties im- 
posed on him for the commission of a 
crime—is entitled to be as free as any other 
American. 

I need not point out to my colleagues that 
there are no such restrictions on candidates 
seeking to be Senators or Representatives— 
or even President of the United States. 

It is even possible under existing law to 
run for these offices while actually in prison, 

Thus, we would impose here another 
double standard—applying restrictions to 
members of labor unions that we do not 
apply elsewhere. 

My amendment to section 305 (a) merely 
would remove the arbitrary 1-year Federal 
penalty. 

It still would prevent a person from hold- 
ing union office who is ineligible to vote 
under his State laws because of conviction 
for any of these crimes. 

Even this applies certain restrictions to 
labor unions that are not applied equally to 
other voluntary, nonprofit organizations— 
or even to public office. 

However, I offer this amendment in the 
hope that it will at least dilute the un- 
democratic precedent this bill would estab- 
lish, 


DISQUALIFICATION OF CONVICTED FELONS From 
VoTInc AND REINSTATEMENT TO CIVIL 
RIGHTS—STATE LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 


Disqualification: A person conyicted of & 
felony is disqualified from voting (constitu- 
tion of 1921, sec. 182). 

Restoration of civil rights: A percon con- 
victed of any felony except treason and im- 
peachment, whether conviction was had in a 
State or Federal court, and who has been par- 
doned, may be restored to citizenship rights 
by the State board of pardons and paroles 
when specifically expressed in the pardon 
(Alabama Code, 1940, title 17, sec. 16). 


ARIZONA 


Disqualification: A person convicted of a 
felony is disqualified from voting unless re- 
stored to civil rights (Code Ann., 1956, secs. 
16-101c). 

Restoration of civil rights: No statutory 
provision. 

ARKANSAS 

Diequalification: Person convicted of a 
felony is disqualified from voting unless par- 
doned by the Governor (Arkansas Stats., 1947, 
1956 replacement, secs. 3-101). 

Restoration of civil rights: No further 
statutory provision. 

CALIFORNIA 

Disqualification: No person convicted of 
an infamous crime or of embezzlement or 
misappropriation of public money shall ever 
exercise the privileges of an elector in this 
State (constitution, art. II, sec. 1). 

Restoration of civil rights: A person con- 
victed of a felony, who has been released 
from prison on parole or has been discharged 
on completion of his term, may after 3 years, 
file a notice with the county clerk of his in- 
tention to petition for a certificate of re- 
habilitation. He shall then serve a certified 
copy of such notice on the chief of police of 
his city or on the sheriff of his county. After 
he has served a period of rehabilitation under 
the supervision of the peace officer, he shall 
file a petition with the superior court of his 
county for a certificate of rehabilitation, 
which the court may grant after a hearing. 
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The clerk of the court shall transmit a cer- 
tified copy of the certificate to the Governor, 
which shall constitute an application for a 
full pardon which the Governor may grant 
and which shall restore to such person all 
civil and political rights of citizenship 
(Penal Code of California, secs. 48562.01- 
4852.2). 
COLORADO 

Disqualification: No person while confined 
in a public prison shall be entitled to vote: 
but every such person who was a qualified 
elector prior to such imprisonment, and who 
is released therefrom by virtue of a pardon 
or by having served out his full term of im- 
prisonment, shall, without further action, be 
invested with all the rights of citizenship, 
except as otherwise provided in this consti- 
tution (constitution, art. VII, sec. 10). 


CONNECTICUT 


Disqualification: A person convicted of a 
crime for which an infamous punishment is 
inflicted shall forfeit the privileges of an 
elector (1955 Supp. to Gen. Stats., sec. 548d). 

Restoration of civil rights: Voting rights 
may be restored by the commission on for- 
feited rights, on petition of ex-convict made 
not earlier than 6 months after his discharge 
(Id., secs. 549d-552d). 


DELAWARE 


Disqualification: Person convicted of a 
felony shall be disqualified from voting 
(Delaware Code, Ann., 1953, title 15, sec. 
1701). 

Restoration of civil rights: Good conduct 
during confinement after conviction of a 
felony shall entitle the prisoner to a reduc- 
tion of the term of sentence and to a cer- 
tificate and recommendation by the board 
of parole for pardon and restoration of citi- 
zenship (id., title 11, sec. 7712 (a)). 


FLORIDA 


Disqualification: Persons convicted of 
a felony whose civil rights have not been re- 
stored are not entitled to vote (Florida Stats., 
1957, sec. 97.041). 

Restoration of civil rights: All persons re- 
ceiving a pardon from the board of pardons 
shall be entitled to all the rights of citizen- 
ship enjoyed by them before the conviction, 
whether the pardon is granted before or after 
the expiration of the sentence or payment of 
the penalty (id., sec. 940.05). 

GEORGIA 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting unless 
pardoned (constitution of 1945, sec. 2-801). 

Restoration of civil rights: All pardons 
shall relieve from civil and political disabili- 
ties (Code of Georgia, Ann., 1951 supp., sec. 
77-528). 

IDAHO 

Disqualification: Persons who have been 
convicted of a felony and have not been 
restored to citizenship are disqualified from 
voting (Idaho Code, 1948, sec. 34-402). 

Restoration of civil rights: Restoration by 
Governor (Code, 1948, sec. 19-3810), 

ILLINOIS 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting unless 
restored to their rights of citizenship (Illi- 
nois Rev. Stats., 1953, ch. 46, secs. 3-5). 

Restoration of civil rights: The Governor 
may grant any person that has been con- 
fined in the penitentiary, a certificate of 
restoration to all his rights of citizenship. 
In cases of application for such restoration, 
the warden, upon request of the Governor, 
shall furnish him a statement of the de- 
portment of such person during his im- 
prisonment and may make a recommenda- 
tion to the Governor as to the restoration 
of citizenship (Id. ch. 108, sec. 49). 

INDIANA 

Disqualification: A person convicted of a 

felony shall be disfranchised for any de- 
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terminate period (Burns, Indiana Stats., 
1949 replacement, sec. 29-5964). 


IOWA 


Disqualification: No person convicted of 
any infamous crime shall be entitled to the 
ee of an elector (constitution, art. 2, 
sec. 5). 

Restoration of civil rights: The Governor 
may grant any convict (whether convicted 
of State or Federal crime) a certificate of 
restoration to all his rights of citizenship. 
Upon application for such restoration, upon 
request of the Governor, the warden may 
furnish him a statement of the conviot's 
deportment during imprisonment, and may 
make a recommendation to the Governor as 
to the restoration of citizenship (Iowa Code 
Ann., 1949, sec, 248.12). 


KANSAS 


Disqualification: A person convicted of a 
felony shall be disqualified from voting 
(Gen. Stats. of Kansas, 1949, sec. 21-309). 

Restoration of civil rights: The Governor 
may commute the sentence of a prisoner on 
parole and such commutation shall provide 
for the restoration of citizenship to the pa- 
role prisoner (Id. sec. 62-1526). 

Any person who shall receive his final 
discharge after having been paroled by the 
court, shall be restored to all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship (Id. sec. 62-2213). 

The Governor may pardon any person 
confined to the State penitentiary, on ac- 
count of good conduct, for the purposes of 
restoring him to civil rights not more than 
10 days before the expiration of his term of 
imprisonment without notice to the trial 
judge of the county in which the prisoner 
was convicted (id. sec. 62-2222), 

KENTUCKY 

Disqualification: persons convicted of a 
felony shall be excluded from the right of 
suffrage; but persons hereby excluded may 
be restored to their civil rights by execu- 
tive pardon (constitution, secs. 145, 150). 


LOUISIANA 


Disqualification: Persons who have been 
convicted of a crime punishable by impris- 
onment in the penitentiary, and have not 
afterward been pardoned with the express 
restoration of the franchise, shall not be 
permitted to vote (Louisiana Rey. Stats., 
West's 1951, secs, 18:42, 15:572.1). 

Restoration of civil rights: One who has 
served out sentence at hard labor in peni- 
tentiary could be restored to his citizenship 
upon application to board and proper evi- 
dence of good behavior subsequent to his 
* (Op. Attorney General, 1922-24, p. 

MAINE 
Disqualification: No statutory provision. 
MARYLAND 


Disqualification: No person convicted of an 
infamous crime, unless pardoned by the 
governor, shall ever thereafter be entitled to 
vote at any election in this State (constitu- 
tion, art I, sec. 2). A person convicted of a 
felony in this or any other State, who has 
never received a pardon from the officer en- 
titled to grant such pardon, who shall there~ 
after vote or offer to vote at any election, 
shall be guilty of a felony and imprisoned 
for from 1 to 5 years for each offense (Code of 
Maryland, 1957, art. 33, sec. 186). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Disqualification: Persons found guilty of 
corrupt election practices shall be disfran- 
chised for 3 years from date of conviction 
(Ann. Laws of Massachusetts, 1953 edition, 
chapter 55, sec. 37). 
MICHIGAN 
Disqualification: No statutory provision, 
MINNESOTA 
Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony shall be disqualified from voting un- 
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less restored to civil rights (constitution art. 
VII, sec. 2). 

Restoration of civil rights: Upon final dis- 
charge of a prisoner, the State board of 
parole shall issue to prisoner a certificate of 
final discharge and shall forward prisoner’s 
record to Governor with recommendation as 
to whether prisoner shall be restored to civil 
rights and Governor may restore such person 
to all rights and privileges of citizenship, 
except where deprivation of any rights or 
citizenship is specifically made a part of the 
penalty for the offense which such person 
shall have committed (Minnesota Stats. Ann., 
1957 Supp., sec. 637.08) . 


MISSISSIPPI 


Disqualification: Person. convicted of a 
felony is disqualified from voting (constitu- 
tion, art. 12, sec. 241; Mississippi Code of 
1942, 1957 edition, secs. 3214, 3235). 

Restoration of civil rights: The legislature 
may, by a two-thirds vote of both houses, of 
all members elected, restore the right of suf- 
frage to any person disqualified by reasons 
of crime; but the reasons therefor shall be 
spread upon the journals, and the vote shall 
be by yeas and nays (constitution, art. 12, 
sec. 253). 

MISSOURI 

Disqualification: Person convicted of a 
felony connected with the exercise of the 
right of suffrage shall not be permitted to 
vote at any election unless he shall have been 
granted a full pardon; and after a second 
such conviction, he shall be disfranchised 
forever (Vernon's Ann. Missouri Stats., 1952, 
sec. 111.060). 

A sentence in the penitentiary for a term 
less than life suspends all civil rights of the 
persons so sentenced during the term there- 
of (Id., sec. 222.010), but such disability may 
be removed by the pardon of the Governor 
(Id. sec. 222.030). 

Any person who shall be sentenced to the 
penitentiary shall be forever disqualified 
from voting at any election if he was 20 
years old or older at time of conviction, but 
this disqualification may be removed by the 
pardon of the governor any time after 1 
year from the date of conviction (Id. sec. 
560.610). 

Restoration of civil rights: Any person 
who shall receive his final discharge under 
the judicial paroles provision of the Code 
(secs. 549.060-549.180) shall be restored to 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship 
(Id. sec. 549.170). 

MONTANA 

Disqualification: No person convicted of 
a felony has the right to vote unless he has 
been pardoned (Rev. Codes of Montana, 
1947, 1955 edition, secs. 23-302). 

NEBRASKA 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony under Federal or Nebraska laws are 
disqualified from voting unless restored to 
civil rights (constitution art, VI, sec. 2). 

Restoration of civil rights: A general 
pardon from the Board of Pardons of this 
State will restore a convict to his civil 
rights and privileges (Rev. Stats. of Ne- 
braska, 1943, 1955 Supp., secs. 29-112, 29- 
113). 

NEVADA 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of 
felony in any State or Territory of the 
United States shall be disqualified from vot- 
ing unless restored to his civil rights (con- 
stitution, art. II, sec. 1). 

Restoration of civil rights: When a pardon 
is granted it may or may not include resto- 
ration to citizenship (Nevada Rev. Stats., 
sec, 213.090). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Disqualification: Persons convicted of 


treason, bribery, or any willful violation of 
the Federal or New Hampshire election laws 
shall be disfranchised unless restored to the 
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privileges of an elector by the Supreme 
Court on notice to the Attorney General 
(constitution, part first, Bill of Rights, art. 
lith; Rev. Laws of New Hampshire, 1955, 
sec. 69.13). 
NEW JERSEY 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony shall be disqualified from voting un- 
less pardoned or restored by law to the right 
of suffrage (constitution, art. 2, sec. 7; New 
Jersey Stats. Ann., 1957 Supp., 19: 4-1), 

Restoration of civil rights: The State 
Parole Board, when requested by the Gover- 
nor, shall investigate all facts surrounding 
applications made to the governor for resto- 
ration of citizenship (New Jersey Stat. Ann., 
1957 Supp., sec. 30: 4-123.33), 


NEW MEXICO 


Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony shall be disqualified from voting un- 
less restored to political rights (constitution, 
art. VII, sec 1, New Mexico Stats., 1953, Ann., 
sec. 3-2-51). 

Restoration of civil rights: Restoration to 
political rights requires action by the gov- 
ernor (Op, Attorney General 1915-16, p. 50). 


NEW YORK 


Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony pursuant to the laws of New York 
shall not have the right to vote at any elec- 
tion unless previously pardoned or restored 
to civil rights of citizenship by the governor 
or unless awarded a certificate of good con- 
duct by the board of parole pursuant to the 
provisions of the executive law to remove 
the disability under this section because of 
such conviction. The governor, however, 
may attach as a condition to any such par- 
don a provision that any such person shall 
not have the right of suffrage until it shall 
have been separately restored to him. Per- 
sons convicted of a Federal offense must be 
restored to rights of citizenship by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and persons con- 
victed of a felony in another State must be 
restored to the rights of citizenship by the 
governor or proper authority of the other 
State (Election Law, McKinney’s, sec. 152). 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
crime the punishment for which is imprison- 
ment in the State’s prison shall be disquali- 
fied from voting unless restored to citizen- 
ship in the manner provided by law (Gen. 
Stats. of North Carolina, recompiled, 1952, 
sec. 163-24). 

Restoration of civil rights: A person whose 


rights to citizenship were forfeited by con- 


viction of a crime, desiring to be restored 

to same, shall file a petition in the superior 

court of the State in which he is residing 

at the time, which court after proper hear- 

ing may decree his restoration to the lost 

rights of citizenship (Id. secs, 13-1 to 13-10). 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony shall be disqualified from voting un- 
less restored to civil rights (North Dakota 
Rev. Code, 1943, sec. 16-0104), 

Restoration of civil rights: The board of 
pardons may restore to civil rights any per- 
son convicted of any offense committed 
against the State, after the execution or 
expiration of the sentence or at any other 
time (id. sec. 12-5524). 

OHIO 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony in Ohio shall be disqualified for vot- 
ing unless pardoned, and if convicted in 
another State, unless pardoned by the gov- 
ernor of the other State (Page's Ohio Rev. 
Code Ann., 1954, secs. 2961.01, 2961.02). 

OKLAHOMA 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting unless 
citizenship was restored in manner provided 
by law. Persons convicted of bribery in elec- 
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tion are disfranchised forever (Oklahoma 
Stats., Ann., 1955, title 26, secs. 61, 445). 

Restoration of civil rights: The governor 
may restore to citizenship any person con- 
victed of any offense committed against the 
laws of this State, either after the expiration 
of any sentence or after pardon (id. title 57, 
sec. 3-5). 

OREGON 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony shall be disfranchised until such 
privileges are restored (Oregon Rev. Stats. 
sec. 247.220). 

Restoration of civil rights: At the end of 
1 year after full satisfaction of the judg- 
ment, such person may apply in writing to 
the Governor for the restoration of the priv- 
Ueges of an elector. Such application shall 
be filed with the State board of parole and 
probation (id. sec. 247.230). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Disqualification: Any person convicted of 
willful violation of any provision of the Elec- 
tion Code shall be disfranchised for 4 years 
(constitution, art. 8, sec. 9). 


RHODE ISLAND 


Disqualification: No person convicted of 
bribery or of any crime deemed infamous 
at common law is permitted to vote until 
he is expressly restored to the right to vote 
by act of the General Assembly (constitu- 
tional amendment 24, sec. 1). 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Disqualification: Persons conyicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting unless 
pardoned by the Governor (South Carolina 
Code, 1952, sec. 23-62). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting unless 
restored to civil rights (constitution, art. 
VII, sec. 8). 

Restoration of civil rights: Whenever a 
convict has received the maximum credit 
for good behavior, he shall, at the time of 
his „be considered as restored to 
the full rights of citizenship (South Dakota 
Code of 1939, 1952 supp., sec. 13.4718). 

TENNESSEE 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting unless re- 
stored to citizenship in the manner provided 
by law (Tennessee Code Ann., 1955, sec. 
2-205). 

Restoration of civil rights: Such persons 
may be restored to the rights of citizenship 
by the circuit court upon petition and upon 
notice of said petition to the district attor- 
ney (id., secs. 40-3701 to 40-3704). 

TEXAS 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony shall be disqualified from voting un- 
less restored to full citizenship and right of 
suffrage or pardoned (Vernon's Civ. Stats. 
of Texas Ann., 1952, art. 5.01). 

Restoration of civil rights: Whenever any 
prisoner who has been paroled has complied 
with the rules governing his parole until the 
end of the term for which he was sentenced, 
the board of pardons and paroles shall re- 
port such fact to the Governor prior to the 
issuance of the final order of discharge, to- 
gether with its recommendations as to 
whether the prisoner should be restored to 
citizenship (Laws of 1957, ch. 226, sec. 24, p. 
573). 

UTAH 

Disqualification: Person convicted of trea- 
son or crime against the elective franchise 
shall not be permitted to vote at any elec- 
tion unless restored to civil rights (con- 
stitution, art. IV, sec. 6). 

A sentence of imprisonment in the State 
prison for any term less than life suspends 
all civil rights of the person so sentenced 
during the imprisonment (Code of Utah, 
1953, Sec. 76-1-36). 
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Restoration of clvil rights: The board of 
corrections, upon the request of the board 
of pardons, shall, in the case of an applica- 
tion of a convict or of an exconvict to be 
restored to his civil rights, furnish the board 
of pardons with a statement of such per- 
son's deportment during his imprisonment 
and shall make whatever recommendations 
to the board of pardons it believes proper 
respecting such rights (id. sec. 649-30). 

VERMONT 

Disqualifications: Any voter who shall re- 
ceive a bribe for his vote shall forfeit his 
right to vote at that election (constitution, 
sec. 51). 

VIRGINIA 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting (Code 
of Virginia, 1950, sec. 24-18; constitution, 
sec. 23). 

Restoration of civil rights: The General 
Assembly shall have power by a two-thirds 
vote, to remove disabilities incurred under 
section 23 of the constitution with reference 
to duelling (constitution, sec. 57). 


WASHINGTON 


Disqualification: Persons convicted of an 
infamous crime shall be disqualified from 
voting unless restored to their civil rights 
(constitution, art. VI, sec. 3). 

Restoration of civil rights: Whenever the 
maximum term of imprisonment for which 
@ person was committed for an infamous 
crime is about to expire or has expired, the 
Governor shall have power, in his discretion, 
to restore to such person his civil rights 
(Rev. Code of Washington, sec. 9.935.010). 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Disqualification: No person who is under 
conviction of treason, felony, or bribery in 
an election shall be permitted to vote while 
such disability continues (constitution, art. 
IV, sec. 1). 

Restoration of civil rights: A citizen who 
has been convicted of bribery in an election 
and has undergone the punishment fixed 
by the judgment, is a qualified voter. (Os- 
borne v. Kanawha County Court (68 W. Va. 
189, 69 S. E. 470)). 

WISCONSIN 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of a 
felony are disqualified from voting unless 
restored to civil rights (constitution, art. 3, 
sec. 2). 

Restoration of civil rights: Every person 
who is convicted of a crime obtains a resto- 
ration of his civil rights by serving out his 
term of imprisonment or otherwise satis- 
fying his sentence. The certificate of the 
supervising agency that a convicted person 
has served out his term or otherwise satis- 
fied the judgment against him is evidence 
of the fact that he is restored to his civil 
rights (West’s Wisconsin Stats. Ann,, 1957, 
sec. 57.078). 

WYOMING 

Disqualification: Persons convicted of in- 
famous crimes are disqualified from voting 
‘unless restored to civil rights (constitution, 
art. 6, sec. 6). 

Restoration of civil rights: On application 
to Governor by an ex-convict who has con- 
ducted himself properly during his imprison- 
ment and subsequent to his discharge, the 
Governor may, in his discretion, grant to 
such person articles of restoration to citi- 
zenship, upon the granting of which said 
person shall be fully restored to all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship (Wyoming 
Comp. Stats., 1945, secs. 11-208, 11-209). 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor, because I have an ap- 
pointment which I must keep. 

May we have a vote on the amend- 
ment? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to see the amendment. No 
explanation of it has been made. 

In addition, I should like to submit 
an amendment to the amendment. I 
send to the desk my amendment to the 
amendment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, 
in line 18, after the word “of”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “any felony.” 

On page 27, beginning in line 19, it is 
proposed to strike out through the word 
“crimes” in line 21, 

Mr: ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan may be briefly stated, and I hope 
not to keep the Senator from Michigan 
from his appointment. 

Section 305 (a) provides that a per- 
son who has been convicted of certain 
crimes shall not serve “as an officer, 
director, trustee,” and so forth. 

A great oversight has been made, I 
believe, in connection with the crimes 
listed, which are “bribery, extortion, 
robbery, embezzlement, grand larceny, 
arson, the obstruction of justice, bur- 
glary, or conspiracy to commit any of 
such crimes,” for that list does not in- 
clude many of the crimes which, to 
judge from the McClellan committee 
report, are of importance in this field; 
they include murder, mayhem, assault 
with intent to kill, assault with a deadly 
weapon, assault with intent to do bodily 
harm, or kidnapping. The inclusion of 
the latter group of crimes is vital in con- 
nection with this matter, inasmuch as 
they often are committed in this field. 

Last night, I picked up the report of 
the McClellan committee; and, merely 
in glancing through it, my eyes hap- 
pened to light on page 50, where there 
are listed crimes of this very nature. 

Therefore, my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan would, on page 27, beginning in 
line 19, strike out through the word 
“crimes” in line 21; and in line 18, 
after the word “of,” would insert the 
words any felony.” 

Thus my amendment to the amend- 
ment would make the language read: 
“No person who has been convicted of 
any felony shall serve,” and so forth. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What about assault 
with a deadly weapon? In some cases 
that could be assault with a fist; but 
we do not wish to include crimes which 
are not extraordinary. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ordinarily that would 
depend upon the interpretation of the 
particular crime according to the laws 
of the State concerned. In most States 
I do not think an assault with a fist 
would be held to be an assault with a 
deadly weapon, except in the case of such 
an assault by a person of great strength 
upon a person of very inferior physique. 
Of course, that is only a curbstone opin- 
ion; but it seems to me that my amend- 
ment to the amendment covers the field 
nicely. 
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Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 

the Senator read the crimes he is sug- 
gesting be included? 
Mr. ALLOTT. I was suggesting the 
following crimes be included, which are 
not included among the ones enumer- 
ated: murder, mayhem, aggravated as- 
sault, assault with intent to kill, assault 
with a deadly weapon with intent to kill, 
assault with a deadly weapon with intent 
to create bodily harm, kidnapping, ex- 
tortion, blackmail—all of which are not 
included in this list. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr, MORSE, I wasin conference and 
I missed some of the Senator's state- 
ment, Am I to understand correctly 
that the Senator from Colorado is offer- 
ing a perfecting amendment to the Mc- 
Namara amendment? 

Mr, ALLOTT. Yes; an amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. And what the Senator 
from Colorado proposes to do in effect 
is simply provide that this section shall 
cover any felony? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Any felony, because 
the crimes which are enumerated leave 
out so many of the personal crimes 
which are set forth in the statutes of 
some States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I personally hope the 
Senator’s amendment will be agreed to, 
because in the State of Louisiana the 
distinction between the crime of em- 
bezzlement and the crime of larceny has 
been abolished, in order to eliminate the 
possibility of criminals being cleared on 
technical defenses. On the basis of the 
technical definition of what might con- 
stitute the crime of embezzlement or the 
crime of larceny, a person might go free. 
However, a person convicted of a felony 
would be subject to the amendment if 
the amendment be modified as suggested. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that I am willing to 
accept his amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I did not hear the 
statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. On behalf of the 
committee—at least on behalf of the 
members of the committee who are on 
the floor—I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would be very glad to 
have the amendment accepted. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It is satisfactory to 
me. I would accept the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan accepts the 
modification. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, as modified. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been asked by a Senator to have the 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 27, line 18, after the word “of”, to 
insert the words “any felony.” 

It is proposed, on page 27, to strike out 
from the beginning of line 19 through 
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the word “crimes” on line 21, so the sec- 
tion would read: “No person who has 
been convicted of any felony shall serve 
as an officer,” and so forth. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which I call 
up and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Massachusetts state which 
amendment he wishes to have stated? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I call up my amend- 
ment on page 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 15, line 18, to strike out the 
word “may”, and insert in lieu thereof 
the word shall.“ 

It is proposed on page 15, line 19, to 
insert after the words “labor organiza- 
tions” the words “having fewer than 
200 members and gross annual receipts 
of less than $25,000.” 

It is proposed on page 15, line 21, after 
the word “burdensome” to insert the 
words “Provided, That the Secretary 
may revoke the exemption of any labor 
organization with respect to which he 
determines after such investigation as 
he deems proper that the purposes of 
this section would be served thereby.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in- 
stead of the word “exemption,” I modify 
my amendment so that it will read: 

Provided, That the Secretary may revoke 
the proviso for simplified forms of any labor 
organization with respect to which he deter- 
mines after such investigation as he deems 
proper that the purposes of this section 
would be served thereby. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts desire to 
have the amendments considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that, by the suggestion of 
the Senator from New Jersey, we have 
taken care to provide that every labor 
organization, regardless of its size, must 
report. All the amendment does is to 
provide that a small organization, one 
having fewer than 200 members and 
gross receipts of less than $25,000, shall 
have use of the simplified forms in re- 
porting. The Secretary must develop 
such forms in any case. Any time the 
Secretary feels the simplified forms are 
not sufficient, he may revoke that pro- 
vision and call for the full reports. I 
think such a provision is desirable to 
make certain that every union shall 
report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk read 
the amendment as amended, beginning 
on line 17, with the word “In,” and state 
7 — Madle text as proposed down through 

e 21. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERE. As modified, 
the sentence beginning on line 17 would 
read as follows: 

In exercising his power under this section 
the Secretary may prescribe by general rule 
simplified forms of report for small labor 
organizations 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK. It was my understand- 
ing the sentence should read: In exer- 
cising his power under this section, the 
Secretary shall prescribe,” and so forth. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to have the sentence beginning on line 17, 
page 15, read as follows: 

In exercising his power under this section 
the Secretary shall prescribe by general rule 
simplified forms of report for small labor 
organizations having fewer than 200 mem- 
bers and gross annual receipts of less than 
$25,000, and small employers for whom he 
finds that a detailed report would be unduly 
burdensome: Provided, That the Secretary 
may revoke the proviso for simplified forms 
of any labor organization with respect to 
which he determines after such investigation 
as he deems proper that the purposes of this 
section would be served thereby. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, CLARK. I should like to suggest 
it would be far clearer if the words the 
proviso” were changed to “such provi- 
sion.” It is not really a proviso at all. 
If the words “such provision” are used 
there will be a reference back to the 
earlier part of the text, which is what 
is meant. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I accept that modi- 
fication. 

Mr, CLARK. I will read it with the 
change suggested, and I will ask my 
friends to follow me, to see if that is what 
they have in mind. 

Provided, That the Secretary may revoke 
such provision with respect to any labor 
organization— 


No; I believe it is— 
such provision for any small—— 


x KENNEDY. “For simplified 
forms.” 


Mr. CLARK. “For simplified forms.” 
I shall have to give up, because I do 
not have the language. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may we 
ask the cleark to read the language he 
now has? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have read the entire 
amendment, or simply the proviso? 

Mr. CLARK. Simply the proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the portion of the 
amendment. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary may revoke 
such provision for simplified forms of any 
labor organization with respect to which he 
determines after such investigation as he 
deems proper that the purposes of this sec- 
tion would be served thereby. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I have a 
minor suggestion. Since we are defin- 
ing the kind of labor organization to 
which the simplified form would apply, 
we might strike out the word “small” 
because it wouid only be confusing. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I accept that modi- 
fication. ; 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
see no objection to the amendment. In 
fact, I think it would probably enable 
the Secretary to operate a little more 
easily in this field, inasmuch as we are 
providing a description of what we con- 
sider to be a small labor organization. 
This proposal indicates the continuing 
need for thinking in the field of labor, 
and I believe the Senator is proceeding 
along that line. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I thank the Senator. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr, ALLOTT. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I think the amendment is per- 
fectly acceptable and satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is, 
in my opinion, a great improvement over 
the bill, now that the Smith amendment 
has been adopted. I think it would be 
much preferable to give the discretion to 
the Secretary of Labor to require a so- 
called small union to file a report, either 
a full or simplified report, if investigation 
shows it is necessary, rather than to re- 
quire that 70,000 unions file even a sim- 
plified form. At least, Mr. President, this 
amendment will make it possible for the 
Secretary of Labor to devise a very sim- 
ple simplified form to cover the so-called 
small unions. 

I commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee for offering the amendment, 
because I think at least it will eliminate 
some of the worst features of the Smith 
amendment, as to which I was the lone 
dissenter a few moments ago. I shall 
vote for this amendment because it will 
give the Secretary the authority to re- 
quire the minimum of reporting from the 
so-called small unions. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“manager or“ and insert the word 
manager,“. 

On page 28, line 8, after the word 
“organizer” insert the words or other 
paid employee at compensation exceed- 
ing $4,000 per annum”. 

On page 28, line 10, after the word 
“organization” insert the words “or offi- 
cer thereof”. 

On page 28, line 11, after the word 
“hold” insert the words “any such”. 

On page 28, line 11, after the word 
“office” insert the words “or such paid 
position“. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the sec- 
tion which I seek to amend is the section 
which applies criminal sanctions to 
violations of title I of the proposed act. 
It seems to me that without the amend- 
ment which I have offered to the bill, the 
bill has a vast loophole which could be 
exploited by anyone who cared to put 
on the payroll those who had violated 
the trust which they held as union 
officers. Therefore, in order to close 
that loophole, I offer this amendment. 

In the first place, the amendment 
would make an officer of a labor organi- 
zation liable in the event he were re- 
sponsible for knowingly placing on the 
payroll in a responsible position à person 
who had been convicted of violation of 
title I of the bill, if enacted into law. 
Otherwise, it would be clearly the labor 
organization which would be liable, and 
perhaps the officer who was responsible 
for such criminal action could not be 
prosecuted. 

In the second place, while subsection 
(b), which I seek to amend, would make 
it a criminal act to place a person who 
had violated title I on the payroll as an 
officer, business agent, international rep- 
resentative, manager, or paid organizer, 
it would not forbid such person being 
placed on the payroll at perhaps a very 
large figure if such person were desig- 
nated to serve in any other capacity. 
For example, a person could be desig- 
nated as a consultant—any kind of con- 
sultant. He could be a consultant on 
management, a consultant on organiza- 
tion, or a consultant on public relations, 
at perhaps $2,000 a month. In that 
fashion it would be possible to take ad- 
vantage of the loophole and escape the 
intent of the law. 

For that reason I recommend that the 
provision be amended so as to make it 
clear that a person who has violated 
title I and has been convicted of violat- 
ing title I cannot be employed for 5 
years in any position if the salary for 
the position or the wage for the posi- 
tion exceeds $4,000 per annum. 

What I have in mind is that it might 
be all right to employ a person who had 
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violated his trust and been found guilty 
at $300 a month as a janitor or a chauf- 
feur, but that such a person should not 
hold any high position in a union for a 
period of 5 years, as intended by the 
bill, after that person has been found 
guilty. 

I believe the amendment would 
tighten up the section and close what 
might be some unintended loopholes. 
Therefore, I hope the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may we have the amendment read 
again? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of the Senator let me read the 
section as it would read if the amend- 
ment were agreed to: 

(b) No person who has been convicted of 
any violation of title I shall serve as an 
officer, director, trustee, member of any ex- 
ecutive committee or similar governing 
body, business agent, international repre- 
sentative, manager, paid organizer, or other 
paid employee at compensation exceeding 
$4,000 per annum of a labor organization 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
for a period of 5 years after such conviction. 
No labor organization or officer thereof shall 
knowingly permit any person to assume or 
hold any such office or such paid position 
in violation of this subsection. 


Then of course subsection (c) would 
fix the sanctions at $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the opinion of 
the Senator, would this amendment cover 
clerical help? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. It is the intent of 
the amendment that during the 5 years 
when a person who has violated fitle I 
and has been convicted of violating title I 
would be forbidden to hold an office ina 
union, he should not be employed by the 
union at a high salary in any other 
capacity during that period of time. 

The point I have in mind is this: 
Suppose the president of a union wished 
to take care of someone to whom he 
might feel very close, for personal or 
other reasons, although such person had 
been convicted of violating title I. It 
would be possible, without this amend- 
ment, for him to employ such person as 
a consultant, or in some other capacity, 
at $1,000 a month. 

The point I have in mind is that if 
such a person is employed, he should not 
be employed, no matter in what capac- 
ity, at any substantial salary. I set the 
limit of $4,000 as the maximum at which 
he could be employed by the union in 
any capacity. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The language in line 
10, as proposed to be amended by the 
Senator from Louisiana, would read: 

No labor organization or officer thereof 
shall knowingly permit any person to assume 
or hold office in violation of this subsection. 


Mr. LONG. Yes. 
Mr. KENNEDY. I think we might say 
“willfully and knowingly.” We provide 
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that a labor organization shall be re- 
sponsible. That is fine. We talk about 


a man being sentenced to a year in 
prison. I am wondering if the Senator 
would accept the additional language. 

Mr. LONG. Iam willing to accept the 
modification. I believe the language 
would continue to have the same mean- 
ing. I so modify my amendment, in- 
serting, before the word “knowingly”, in 
line 10, the words “willfully and.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the amendment 
now contain both words, “willfully” and 
“knowingly”? 

Mr. LONG. That was the suggested 
modification. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How would the lan- 
guage then read? 

Mr. LONG. I so modify my amend- 
ment. Does the Senator have any ob- 
sont to inserting the words “willfully 
or“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. T only make the 
sins ed) as to the way the text would 
read. 

Mr. LONG. Apparently the Senator 
from Massachusetts is willing to accept 
the amendment if the words “willfully 
and” are inserted before the word 
“knowingly.” I do not see how a per- 
son could knowingly do something if he 
is not doing it willfully. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How would the lan- 
guage then read? 

Mr. LONG. It would read as follows: 

No labor organization or officer thereof 
shall willfully and knowingly permit any 
person to assume or hold any such office 


or any such paid position in violation of 
this subsection. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator uses the 
conjunction “and”, so as to read “will- 
fully and knowingly.” 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I respectfully suggest 
that the Senator strike out the last 
“such”. If that word is left in, it will 
refer to the limited list of positions 
above, which the Senator wishes to 
broaden. The last “such” should be 
stricken. As it is now, the language 
reads “any such office or any such paid 
position.” The word “such” is not re- 
quired. 

Mr. LONG. Iam willing to strike the 
word “such.” I so modify the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana, as modified. 


ALLEGED FAVORS PERFORMED BY 
PRESIDENTIAL ASSISTANT SHER- 
MAN ADAMS FOR INDUSTRIALIST 
FRIEND 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week certain allegations were 
brought before the House Committee on 
Legislative Oversight as to special favors 
which had been given to Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams by a man who 
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had certain requests before Federal 
agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article entitled 
“House Group Listing Adams Favors for 
His Industrialist Friend and Host,” 
written by Robert G. Spivack, and pub- 
lished in the New York Post of June 11, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Group Listinc ADAMS Favors ron His 
INDUSTRIALIST FRIEND AND Host 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

Wasuinctron, June 11.—Investigators for 
the House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight are compiling a “list of favors” per- 
formed by Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams for his good friend and frequent host, 
Massachusetts industrialist Bernard Gold- 
fine, the Post learned today. 

The contents of the lst is a closely guard- 
ed secret but will probably be made public on 
June 17, if Goldfine does not turn over his 
business and private financial records to the 
group before that time. 

The favors are said to cover a wide range 
of matters before Federal regulatory agen- 
cies, from the Federal Trade Commission to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 

Not all the favors were for Goldfine's per- 
sonal benefit, according to informed sources. 
Some were for Goldfine’s friends prominent 
in New England politics and finance. 

But it was Goldfine who always acted as 
“Mr. Big,” made the arrangements and re- 
ciprocated with entertainment as well as gifts 
whenever any favors were done. A cautious 
man, however, he did not overwork his 
friendship with Adams or limit his wire- 
pulling to the White House. 

At least 2 New England Senators, 1 of 
them a bitter personal enemy of Adams, were 
said to be among his benefactors and bene- 
ficiaries, 

The subcommittee has information, con- 
sidered reliable, that Goldfine picked up the 
tab for at least one visit made by Adams 
outside Boston. 

FOURTEEN OCCASIONS CITED 

At yesterday’s hearings, the committee 
learned of 14 separate occasions from 1955 
right up to last month on which Goldfine 
picked up the bill for Adams’ visits to the 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel in Boston. A subpena 
served on the hotel produced the informa- 
tion. 

Some of the larger tabs, all marked “charge 
to Goldfine,” included: 

Visit of Governor and Mrs. Adams, March 
10-12, 1956, $464.60. 

Visit of Governor and Mrs. Adams, March 
8-9, 1957, $170.30. 

Visit of Governor and Mrs. Adams, April 
24-25, 1956, $187.85 (this was listed as a 
$65 per day suite). 

Visit of Governor Adams alone—no date— 
$50 for room for 1 night. 

There were four other trips to Boston 
by Adams and his wife in June, September, 
and December 1957. ‘The charges came to 
$683.49, all paid by Goldfine, 

JUST UNDER THE WIRE 

Adams also permitted Goldfine to pick up 
& small bill just 1 day before the subcom- 
mittee’s subpena was served on the hotel. 
This bill was dated May 5-6, 1958, and came 
to $59.46. The day after Adams checked 
out of the hotel the committee investigators 
subpenaed the records. That was on May 8. 

On November 21, 1956, a room, No. 421, 
at the Sheraton-Plaza was registered in the 
name of Samuel Adams, the Governor’s son. 
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However, the subcommittee investigators say 
their inquiry disclosed that young Adams 
was at Dartmouth that day and apparently 
did not use the room. 

They are still ch to find out if 
Adams was in Boston at that time for a con- 
ference on the FCC award of channel 5 to 
the Boston Herald Traveler. One month 
later the award was made to the newspaper, 
the stanchest pro-Eisenhower journal in the 
area. 

None of the Republican members of the 
House subcommittee offered any defense of 
Adams as the testimony was heard. Wash- 
ington Attorney Roger Robb, representing 
Goldfine, said: 

“If there are any smears on Adams, they 
are smears on my client, too.” 

Robb has complained about the activities 
of the committee staff. He contends that 
the committee is blackmailing his client by 
threatening to put on more witnesses with 
‘wild accusations about the Adams-Goldfine 
relations if Goldfine doesn’t surrender his 
records, 

Robb said that Adams was simply a friend 
visiting Goldfine, but that he stayed in the 
hotel suite instead of the house. The 
lawyer said Adams doubtless was under the 
impression that the hotel rooms were kept 
by Goldfine interests anyway, but the hotel 
said Goldfine did not keep a regular suite. 

Aside from that, the committee members 
heard the testimony of a staff investigator, 
Francis X. McLaughlin, in silence, 

CALLS DATA IRRELEVANT 

Robb defended Goldfine vigorously and 
insisted that his client would not turn over 
the records or other data requested by the 
subcommittee on the grounds that it was 
irrelevant to the inquiry into conduct of the 
regulatory agencies. 

A skillful lawyer, with powerful right-wing 
Republican connections, Robb attained 
prominence here by conducting the Atomic 
Energy Commission investigation of Prof. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer which led to the 
Government’s withdrawal of Oppenheimer's 
security clearance. 

He also represented Peter Strobel, who re- 
signed under fire as head of the General 
Services Administration and former Air 
Force Secretary Harold Talbott. Robb was 
also retained in the case of Richard Mack, 
who quit the FCC under fire during an 
earlier phase of the subcommittee’s investi- 
gation. In the latter case, however, Robb 
was detained on another case and a law 
partner appeared with Mack before the com- 
mittee. 

Adams himself was not available for com- 
ment when the storm broke. He delivered 
a commencement address at Holderness 
School for Boys in Lincoln, N. H., last week, 
and then went on a fishing trip. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a dispatch received 
over the wire service this afternoon in 
which Mr. Adams admitted that he 
called a Federal agency three times on 
behalf of his friend and in which he also 
denied having tried to get favored treat- 
ment for the industrialist. 

Task unanimous consent that this news 
dispatch be printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams said 
today he contacted Federal agencies three 
times for his friend, Bernard Goldfine. But 
flatly denied trying to get favored treatment 
for the Boston industrialist. 

Adams told Harris subcommittee investi- 
gators had insinuated that because of the 
entertainment given him by Goldfine the in- 
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dustrialist “has received, on my intercession, 
favored treatment from Federal agencies.“ 

“I categorically deny such insinuations,” 
Adams said. “They are unwarranted, and 
unfair.” 

In the letter, designed to set the record 
straight, Adams said he and his wife had 
known Mr. and Mrs. Goldfine for well over 
15 years and that they had enjoyed a close 
personal relationship. 

As for Goldfine paying his Sheraton-Plaza 
bills. Adams said the industrialist had in- 
vited him to stay in the hotel suite when- 
ever he was in Boston. 

The Presidential aide said he had accepted 
this hospitality because he understood Gold- 
fine maintained the hotel apartment on a 
continuing basis. 

Adams said he did not learn until the 
House subcommittee aired the hotel’s records 
that Goldfine did not keep the apartment 
all time. 

Adams said he and his wife also were 
guests of the Goldfines at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel in Plymouth, Mass., last year. 

Adams said he made his first contact with 
a Federal agency for Goldfine in 1953 when he 
called Chairman Edward F. Howrey of the 
FTC. He said he asked if some information 
could be made available to Goldfine, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in my 
opinion there can be but one code of 
ethics for public officials, and in my opin- 
ion Mr. Adams’ acceptance of this lavish 
entertainment, paid for by a man for 
whom he was interceding before Govern- 
ment agencies, must not be condoned, 
any more than we condoned such prac- 
3 under the preceding administra- 

n. 

In furtherance of this idea, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled The Mess 
in Washington,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 12, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the bab er Post of June 12, 
1958 


THE MESS IN WASHINGTON 


To anyone who has been as moralistic and 
self-righteous as Sherman Adams about 
scandal and corruption in the Government, 
the recent charges concerning him made be- 
fore the Harris subcommittee must be pecul- 
larly embarrassing. Subcommittee investi- 
gators testified that a millionaire industrial- 
ist, accused of obtaining special considera- 
tion before Federal regulatory agencies, had 
paid $2,000 worth of hotel bills since 1954 
for the Assistant to the President, and his 
family. 

Mr, Adams was by no means the least 
vocal among those Republicans who pointed 
with scorn at those in President Truman's 
entourage who accepted freezers or mink 
coats or free hotel accommodations from 
persons who had business to do with the 
Government. “The people,” said Governor 
Adams from General Eisenhower’s campaign 
train in 1952, “will not tolerate the usual 
Truman administration attitude in cover- 
ing up scandal and corruption by doing 
nothing about it in a big way.” And after 
the election of that year, he explained the 
general's victory in part in this way: 

“We mustn't discount the fact that peo- 
ple were disgusted, They were sick and tired 
of reading in the papers every day about 
some mischievous rascal trying to steal the 
gold out of Fort Knox. The people want 
Ike to clean up the Government—to make 
it a Government of which they can be proud. 
They want Eisenhower to bulid back honesty 
and integrity in the Government which is 
not unduly influenced by any particular 
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segment of society, any particular special 
interest.” 

It is not enough for Mr. Adams to say that 
the industrialist from whom he accepted 
favors was an old friend and received no 
favors from him in return. The Truman 
administration aids made the same de- 
fense—and very likely with the same sense 
of innocence. The answer to this is that 
Presidential assistants must be above suspi- 
cion as well as beyond reproach, They can 
never be beneficiaries of those who may 
hope to benefit from their friendship. So 
rigorous a sense of propriety is an obligation 
of one who sits, as Mr. Adams does, at the 
President's right hand—and peculiarly an 
obligation of one who prates about cleaning 
up the Government and making it a Govern- 
ment of which the people can be proud. 


ELEMENTS CONTRIBUTING TO 
INFLATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, since the worldwide depres- 
sion of the thirties our country has had 
many periods of serious economic difi- 
culty. 

In view of the current recession and 
widespread unemployment the experi- 
ence of the past should guide us in our 
efforts to find a remedy. 

In the depression of the thirties the 
Government tried many things. We 
moved toward a managed and regulated 
economy to combat deflation. We em- 
barked on a great variety of works pro- 
grams. We started welfare programs 
for the relief of the unemployed which 
are still in effect today. 

Billions of dollars were poured into 
so-called pump priming, but the hoped 
for improvement was not achieved. As 
far as unemployment was concerned 
pump priming was a costly failure. Af- 
ter the expenditure of $47 billion, there 
were still nearly 10 million Americans 
unemployed in 1939. 

Every depression remedy that was 
tried called for more Government spend- 
ing. But spending did not cure the un- 
employment problems of the thirties. 

It must be remembered that much of 
the huge Government spending was done 
by deficit financing—by piling up a stag- 
gering burden of debt, which is the major 
cause of inflation. 

In less than 20 years the dollar has 
lost more than half of its purchasing 
power because of inflation—and there is 
every reason to believe that more deficit 
financing will further depreciate the 
value of our savings and earnings. 

It should be clear to us today that 
Government spending is not the answer 
to all our problems. On the contrary it 
adds to the inflationary pressure and 
imposes increased hardships on large 
segments of our population. Tax cuts 
and higher wages are meaningless if in- 
flation continues to take away all the 
expected benefits. Purchasing power is 
not increased when prices continue their 
upward spiral. 

Higher wages, in payment of increased 
production, contribute to sound eco- 
nomic growth. But high wage rates, 
without a corresponding rise in produc- 
tivity, push prices of consumer goods 
and services beyond the reach of many 
of our people. 

For years we have fought against in- 
dustrial monopolies with restrictive leg- 
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islation. But the monopolistic power of 
organized labor and its bosses have been 
growing since the early thirties. Labor 
unions have gained in membership and 
financial resources, They have gained 
a powerful place in politics, and in some 
instances have assumed a dictatorial 
position. 

It is true that the gains achieved by 
the workingman through the years have 
been the result of organization. As a 
young man I saw labor exploited by some 
of the great industries. Men were em- 
ployed at low wages and without decent 
working conditions. United action, 
through a strong organization, was the 
only means by which they could hope for 
improvement in their living standards. 
It was only after a long and bitter 
struggle that they won recognition of 
their right to organize, to bargain col- 
lectively and to strike in support of what 
they believed to be their just claims. 

Today, one of the principal elements 
contributing to inflation has been in- 
creased labor costs, enforced by the un- 
restricted power of union bosses and 
passed on to the consumer in higher 
prices. This trend could be checked by 
applying the same type of antitrust laws 
that prevent industrial monopolies to the 
labor monopoly which now exerts such a 
powerful influence on the national 
economy. 

One of the most precious liberties that 
is basic to our way of life is the right of 
every man to earn his own living at the 
job of his choice. Equally fundamental 
is freedom to invest savings in produc- 
tive enterprise in the hope of earning a 
profit. 

When these freedoms are denied or 
restricted we undermine the principles 
upon which our Nation grew great and 
strong. 

We will not advance the national wel- 
fare by playing politics with the plight 
of the unemployed. We will not make 
progress against the recession by resort- 
ing to vote-catching devices at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. 

It will take courage to stand against 
those who think only of their own ad- 
vantage without thought of the price 
that must be paid. 

In the long run it is up to the people 
themselves. 

We must get back to the rugged, self- 
reliant ideals of our forefathers. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain fi- 
nancial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organi- 
zations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
as modified. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY... Mr. President, I will 
conclude the speech I began this morn- 
ing. But at any time any Senator wishes 
to offer an amendment, I shall be glad to 
yield, so that the amendment can be 
called up. 

The second criticism which was made 
by Secretary of Labor Mitchell was: 

The Western Conference of Teamsters, 
with their Brewsters and Becks, might never 
be exposed to public view. 


Obviously this criticism is made in 
ignorance. The bill in section 501 (i) 
(5) specifically includes “a conference, 
joint board, joint council” in its defini- 
tion of labor organizations engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce which 
are required to report under the bill. 
Moreover, under the administration bill 
the Becks and Brewsters would not have 
to report conflicts of interest. Under S. 
3974 a full report from union officers is 
required on transactions involving ques- 
tionable financial dealings with employ- 
ers or others which might conflict with 
their duties to union members. 

The third criticism made by the Sec- 
retary was: 

The enforcement of the reporting require- 
ments * * * would be almost impossible to 
perform inasmuch as the bill does not pro- 
vide subpena power. 


It is true that the bill does not con- 
tain broad subpena powers permitting 
the Secretary to seize records per- 
emptorily. 

This subject was dealt with in an 
amendment this morning. I think it is 
true that the bill contains plenary power 
in sections 105 and 106 (b) and (c) to 
investigate, enter premises, inspect rec- 
ords, issue regulations, and so forth—all 
powers designed more effectively to en- 
force the statute. While I am confident 
that the Secretary has full powers to 
enforce the provisions of the bill, I would 
have no objection to clarifying the Sec- 
retary’s powers to subpena persons and 
records by an appropriate amendment 
to the bill. 

The claim has been made that the 
committee bill would “eliminate the re- 
quirement that unions furnish copies of 
their reports to the union members ” 

As the Senate knows, we have dealt 
with this subject. I think the language 
is satisfactory to protect small unions 
from burdensome reporting; but it gives 
the Secretary the power to require that 
every union, regardless of size, shall 
make some kind of report. 

This claim also is not supported by the 
facts. Under section 104 (a) of the bill, 
the reports filed by unions would be pub- 
lic information. This is not the case 
today under the Taft-Hartley Act, even 
though the Senate at the last session 
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passed a joint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of Labor to make public the 
information and reports filed with him 
under sections 9 (f) and (g) of the act. 
Under the authority the Secretary would 
be given by section 104 (b) of the com- 
mittee bill, however, the Secretary could 
issue regulations prescribing the manner 
in which reports would be made availa- 
ble to union members. There is nothing 
in the bill which would compel any union 
member to come to Washington to ob- 
tain information contained in reports 
filed by his union with the Secretary. 
If, however, there is need to clarify this 
point, I would have no objection to an 
amendment which would require unions 
to furnish to each of their members the 
information they are required to include 
in their reports to the Secretary in such 
form and manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

Criticism has implied that S. 3974 is 
soft on criminal elements which have 
infiltrated the labor movement. On the 
contrary, the bill reported by the com- 
mittee would exclude the Johnny Dios 
and other convicted criminals from 
union office. It would punish with 
severe criminal penalties those who 
steal union funds. It would enable 
union rank and file to exercise a secret 
ballot to throw crooked elements out of 
office, whereas the administration bill 
provides no effective remedy against 
crooked elections. Similarly, trustee- 
ships imposed by criminal elements to 
serve their own nefarious purposes could 
not be broken under the original pro- 
posal by Mr. Mitchell. The bill before 
the Senate sets standards and pro- 
vides machinery to eliminate im- 
proper trusteeships. 

Critics have alleged that the bill would 
destroy the present rights of union mem- 
bers to seek State and Federal court. re- 
lief to enforce their democratic rights, 
continue a “no-man’s land between State 
and Federal labor laws,” and relax—and 
in some cases destroy—the present legal 
protections provided union members. 

A careful reading of the bill makes 
clear that, except where the bill provides 
specifically to the contrary, union mem- 
bers will retain all of their present 
rights to seek the aid of State and Fed- 
eral courts to enforce their democratic 
rights. The bill adds to, and does not 
detract from the members’ rights. In 
addition, under the bill they will have 
the right to invoke the aid of the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Federal courts 
to relieve their locals of oppressive trus- 
teeships maintained by national and in- 
ternational unions for improper or un- 
democratic purposes. They will also 
have the right and opportunity to in- 
voke the aid of the Secretary in assur- 
ing that their constitutional officers are 
elected democratically by secret ballot, 
that members are not improperly denied 
the right to vote, and that elections are 
properly conducted. 

It is certainly true that the admin- 
istration bill does nothing to interfere 
with union members’ rights in the area 
of trusteeships and secret elections, As 
a matter of fact, it does almost nothing 
at all in these vital areas which were of 
such deep concern to the McClellan 
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Committee. There is no limitation of 
trusteeship in the administration bill, 
nor is there a real guaranty of free, 
periodic elections of union officers. The 
committee reported bill takes positive 
and effective action in both of these im- 
portant areas. 

It is maintained that the bill would 
have precluded the dissident teamsters 
union members from seeking to have 
their recent national election set aside 
or from obtaining the relief which the 
order of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia provided in 
that case. Under the provisions of the 
bill, however, these members would have 
an opportunity to invoke the aid of the 
Secretary of Labor in obtaining a new, a 
democratically conducted election under 
his supervision. They would, in other 
words, have substantial and effective 
remedies to protect their democratic 
rights and interests. 

It is likewise not true that the bill 
would bar suits such as the successful 
suits recently brought by members of 
bakery locals which have seceded from 
the parent organization expelled from 
the AFL-CIO. The bill has nothing to 
do with such suits or with the schism 
theory which the NLRB has properly in- 
voked in the bakery cases. 

It is true that the bill does not adopt 
the administration proposal for dealing 
with the so-called no man’s land 
problem. 

This is for the plain and simple reason 
that the administration proposal is no 
proposal at all, since it would leave the 
no man’s land problem to the States, 36 
of whom have shown no disposition to 
deal with the problem. The committee 
attacks the problem at the point where 
the problem has arisen; namely, the re- 
fusal of the NLRB to exercise to the full 
extent of its authority the jurisdiction 
vested in it by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended. The plain fact 
is that a no man’s land does not exist by 
virtue of a defect in the law but by virtue 
of an abdication of responsibility in cer- 
tain classes of cases by the NLRB itself. 
Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Board will have to reexamine the manner 
in which it has been discharging its func- 
tions in this respect and will have to 
exercise its jurisdiction where the safe- 
guarding of the rights of employees under 
section 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, makes it necessary for 
them to do so. Under present circum- 
stances, this is the only reasonable man- 
ner in which the no man’s land problem 
can be dealt with. Just yesterday the 
Appropriations Subcommittee recom- 
mended additional funds to enable the 
NLRB to carry on its proper statutory 
functions. If the Board applies itself to 
streamlining its procedures, there is no 
reason whatever that the no man’s land 
problem should not be eliminated by the 
provisions of S. 3974. 

The complaint has been made that the 
committee bill repeals the present act’s 
denial of access to the NLRB for failure 
to file financial reports. It is true that 
the bill does repeal section 9 (f) and (g) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. I do not, how- 
ever, regard this as a defect in the bill. 
On the contrary, I believe that by holding 
union officers and employees responsible, 
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on pain of being subjected to criminal 
penalties, for the faithful discharge of 
their administrative duties, including 
honest reporting for themselves and their 
unions as required by the bill, and their 
fiduciary obligations to the members, the 
bill represents a distinct improvement 
over the Taft-Hartley Act which penal- 
izes the members of the union instead. 
Furthermore, it is a mistake to regard 
the procedures applicable to the selec- 
tion of representatives for collective bar- 
gaining and prevention of unfair labor 
practices under the Taft-Hartley Act as 
conferring private benefits of which a 
union or employer can properly be de- 
prived when they engage in certain im- 
proper conduct. These procedures have 
been provided to serve the public interest 
by enabling unions and employers to have 
machinery available to settle their dis- 
putes peacefully and in an orderly man- 
ner rather than by economic warfare. I 
do not believe that lawbreakers are in- 
duced to obey the law by placing them 
outside the law. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve they should be made to obey the 
law, and when they do not, they should 
pay the penalty which the law itself pro- 
vides. 

What I have said about the inappro- 
priateness of denying access to NLRB 
procedures as a sanction to keep unions 
clean and democratic is equally applica- 
ble to proposals that have been made to 
revoke the exemptions of offending un- 
ions from the income-tax laws. This 
exemption applies to labor unions, not 
because they are unions, but because 
they are nonprofit organizations. Such 
organizations are exempted from income 
taxes because it is in the public interest 
not to place burdens on their activities 
in behalf of the social and welfare ob- 
jectives which they seek to serve. Re- 
voking tax exemptions for such organi- 
zations penalizes not so much those who 
manage their affairs as the beneficiaries 
of their services whose enjoyment of 
these services depends to no small ex- 
tent on these very same tax exemptions. 

I regret that I have had to take the 
time of the Senate to correct some of the 
gross misstatements of fact which have 
been made about this bill. Not to have 
done so, however, would have reflected 
on the sincere efforts of many Senators 
on both sides of the aisle who have 
worked so hard to bring before this body 
an effective and workable bill which will 
remedy the abuses disclosed by the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

I could never in good conscience stand 
before this body and say that this is a 
perfect bill. In a highly complex area 
of legislation such as this is, no bill is 
perfect. In an area marked as this one 
is by controversy and deep feeling, it is 
difficult indeed to report a bill with 
which all will agree completely. How- 
ever, with the close collaboration of the 
ranking minority member on the sub- 
committee, the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives], the counsel and advice 
of the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and the dili- 
gent work of other Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, a workable, fair, con- 
structive, and comprehensive bill which 
fully implements and goes beyond the 
legislative recommendations of the select 
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committee is before the Senate. I am 
hopeful that it will receive the favorable 
consideration of this body. 


CONDUCT OF SHERMAN ADAMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, just now 
I read on the news ticker that the race- 
horse Tim Tam has run his last race, 
and that, because of several broken 
bones, he will be retired, and will be 
operated on, sometime this weekend, in 
Philadelphia. 

As a horseman, I wish to express my 
regret at the retirement of this great 
racehorse. 

Mr, President, by way of analogy, I 
should like to point out that the news 
ticker also carries the announcement of 
what I consider to be a broken politi- 
cal egg; and I think an operation will 
have to be performed on it, over the 
weekend, by American public opinion. 
I refer to the letter which Mr, Adams, 
of the White House, sent to Representa- 
tive Harris, in regard to the interesting 
activities of Mr. Adams, and the fact 
that it leaves no room for doubt that Mr. 
Goldfine paid Mr. Adams’ hotel expenses, 
and leaves no doubt, of course, that an 
interest was expressed by Mr. Adams in 
some interesting administrative agency 
matters. 

I shall leave that to American public 
opinion, although I am disappointed that 
the news ticker also points out that the 
President saw the letter and apparently 
approved it before it went to Representa- 
tive Harris. As to that, I have a little 
difficulty in reconciling what is reported 
to be the President’s action with his 
famous “cleaner than a hound’s tooth” 
promise in 1952. But I believe the Amer- 
ican people will take care of this inci- 
dent, and will perform the operation 
accordingly. 

However, Mr. President—and I speak 
now not in a facetious spirit—I wish to 
say that I am saddened by the whole 
incident, because I think it bodes ill for 
clean government. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The Senator 
from Oregon has the floor. 


PHILIP SCHIFF 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
long wanted to pay tribute to a great 
American who passed away some weeks 
ago. I believe this is an appropriate 
time to address the Senate on this sub- 
ject, for I realize that many of my col- 
leagues need a little rest period at the 
dinner hour. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak for the 
Recorp for several minutes in regard to 
a noble man who walked among us not 
so long ago, Mr. Philip Schiff. 

The spirit to work unselfishly for the 
betterment of others seldom has been as 
fervently expressed as it was in the per- 
sonality of the late Philip Schiff. 

The character of this community and 
this Nation has been moulded to new 
dimension because of the dreams and the 
labors of this untiring man and his de- 
votion to the protection of the rights and 
the promotion of the welfare of all men. 
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As Washington representative of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board for the 
past 16 years, Mr. Schiff set the pace for 
many devoted workers to pool their en- 
ergies and ideas in the fields of civil lib- 
erties, civil rights, and social welfare. A 
champion of all Jewish people, through 
the activities of his own organization, he 
also aided the Negroes through his fight 
against segregation in Washington, D. C., 
schools and theaters. Ardently Mr. 
Schiff took up arms for the little man, as 
he assumed the chairmanship of the 
Metropolitan Washington Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers. He 
worked diligently on the advisory com- 
mittees of the Juvenile Court, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Added to this was his vision for 
improved world order, as he assumed re- 
sponsibility as a member of the Board of 
Governors of the American Association 
for the United Nations. 

Philip Schiff was born in New York 
City on October 18, 1901. After gradu- 
ating from New York University, Mr. 
Schiff began his career in social service 
work as he became Director of the Madi- 
son House, on the lower East Side in New 
York. Here he served from 1921 until 
1938. The following year he moved to 
New Orleans, La., to take over the direc- 
torship of the YW-YMHA of that com- 
munity. With the experience of 18 years 
in New York’s lower East Side, and 3 
years in the Deep South, Philip Schiff 
came to the Nation’s Capitol in 1942, to 
represent the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, with a wisdom born of broad ex- 
perience. 

Most significant about Philip Schiff, 
however, was his devotion to all who 
were needy, downtrodden, aged, or less 
fortunate. He became their ambassador 
to the legislators of this land, seeking 
assistance so that these people could 
live with security and dignity, and that 
they could be good citizens and could 
strengthen our country. All who knew 
Philip felt his warmth, his devotion, his 
electrifying desire to make a better 
America. These were the words that 
the men, women, boys, and girls in- 
scribed on a plaque when he left the 
Madison House on June 22, 1939— 

To Philip Schiff from the men and women, 

boys and girls, of the Lower East Side, for 
whose hearts’ desire he has toiled pains- 
takingly, unselfishly, devotedly. 
To one who would be with fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire 
Would not he shudder it to bits and then 
Remold it nearer to the hearts’ desire. 


It is with deep personal sorrow and 
with a feeling of great loss to our Na- 
tion as a whole that I record the un- 
timely passing of Mr. Philip Schiff on 
February 14, 1958, at the age of 56 years. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


THE HELLS CANYON BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. James T. Marr, president 
of the National Hells Canyon Associa- 
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tion, regarding the defeat of the Hells 
Canyon bill before the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


James T. Marr, president of the National 
Hells Canyon Association, blamed the de- 
feat of the Hells Canyon bill today on the 
sellout of the Republican Party in the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the private power com- 
panies, 

“As long as Brownlee Dam remains in the 
Snake River,” said Marr, “it will be a monu- 
ment to the selfishness and greed of the 
Idaho Power Co. Just 10 years ago, 
Vanport City (adjacent to Portland) was 
wiped out by a major flood on the Columbia. 
Since then, we haven't developed any flood 
control storage to prevent similar tragedies 
in the future. That tragedy at Vanport has 
now been compounded by the loss of the 
Hells Canyon Bill. 

“The Eisenhower Administration and the 
Republican Party are equally responsible 
with the Idaho Power Co., for this criminal 
loss of nearly four million acre-feet of flood 
control storage at Hells Canyon. Not one 
Republican on the House Interior Committee 
voted for the bill, despite our best efforts. 
This will be to the everlasting shame of the 
Republican Party in the Pacific Northwest, 
whose representatives sold themselves out to 
the private utility interests. Jack WEST- 
LAND, Washington Republican on the House 
Interior Committee, can be held personally 
responsible for the outcome of this vote. The 
same will hold true for all other Republican 
Congressmen from the Northwest. If any 
one of them had taken issue with the private 
utilities and with the Administration, high 
Hells Canyon Dam would be a reality today.” 


WATER AND WATER POLLUTION, 
CONTROL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
this year I placed in the Recorp an arti- 
cle on pollution control, from the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s house organ. At 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
two other articles, which complete the 
series, be published in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, water is 
one of our most important resources. 
We are absolutely dependent upon it for 
life. Pollution control is vital. We often 
fail to realize the interrelationships 
that exist between the various commer- 
cial uses of land and resources and the 
effect upon water. 

Oregon is a forested State and the 
leader in lumber production. Oregon is 
a ranking State in paper production. 
Our land ownership pattern along the 
Willamette finds farms and towns in the 
valley, with the forests appearing as the 
elevation rises. 

Private forest lands predominate on 
the lower slopes. Then come intermin- 
gled Federal and private forests, until 
finally one finds the solid National For- 
ests that rise up and over the crest of 
our coastal range and the Cascades. 

These forests provide the principal 
payroll in our State, and we are exhib- 
iting more and more concern with their 
proper management. We spray our 
Douglas-fir forests from the air, to kill 
the budworm, which threatens to destroy 
the Douglas-fir, our No. 1 tree. How- 
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ever, we have found that the DDT is 
carried into our streams and, when con- 
centrated, kills fish. 

Downstream we have industrial wood 
plants, such as pulp mills. From them, 
water-polluting discharge flows into the 
rivers; and, if too concentrated, not only 
does it kill fish, but it also renders the 
water unfit for use. 

On May 29, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 2447, to authorize studies on the ef- 
fects of insecticides. Public Law 660 au- 
thorizes Federal participation in pollu- 
tion-control work. There are 11 such 
projects in Oregon, of which 2 are com- 
pleted. Thirty-two other Oregon com- 
munities are included in surveys for 
grants under Public Law 660, and nine 
of these have submitted applications. 

CONTROL OF WATER POLLUTION NEEDED NOW 


Although the President has more re- 
cently expressed concern about the con- 
dition of the economy, and has called 
for certain added public works, his 
budget message recommended an end to 
one of the most useful and necessary of 
all public works, namely, the permanent 
program which makes Federal grants to 
cities and communities for sewage- 
treatment plants. Known as the Water 
Pollution Act, Public Law 660 was a great 
forward step in the protection of our 
water resources; yet the President wants 
it ended by 1960. 

We must move forward. Our expand- 
ing population calls for conservation and 
wise use on a scope never before envi- 
sioned. We need to apply the knowledge 
we have to protect our water resources, 
and we need to extend our knowledge. 
Congress has acted with wisdom. It has 
looked forward. Private industry is on 
the march, too; and it should be. Yet 
the Eisenhower administration would 
turn back on Public Law 660. 

I believe that water is everybody’s 
business. We need Federal, State, and 
private cooperation. The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. is one among many private 
concerns that are trying to do something 
about pollution. Since 1947, it has in- 
vested $16 million to reduce and elimi- 
nate water pollution directly and in- 
directly. 

I hope these efforts will continue, and 
that the Federal Government will do its 
part. We shall not purify our waters 
with pious praises. Money and coopera- 
tion are required. The people want pol- 
lution controlled. I am confident that it 
will be not only controlled, but also 
stopped. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
Congress even before the end of this 
session to give greater attention to pol- 
lution control and prevention. 

[From Weyerhaeuser magazine of March 
1958] 
Exurstr A 
PEOPLE: PRIMARY WEAPON AGANIST POLLUTION 

A pulp mill is a vital, living thing. It has 
a personality all its own. 

Its personality is shaped by people. By 
those who locate and design it, By those who 
operate it. Its personality is also shaped by 
surroundings. By the kind of wood avail- 
able for pulping. By the nature and volume 
of water available for pulping and for re- 
ceiving mill discharges. 

The sulfite mill that produced the first 
Weyerhaeuser pulp in 1931 is at Longview, 
Wash, Nearby stands the hemlock-laden St. 
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Helens Tree Farm. Next door, company saw- 
mills produce a ready chip supply. The 
sweeping Columbia, largest river to flow into 
the Pacific Ocean from the western part of 
the continent, supplies abundant process 
water and untaxed capacity to assimilate 
effluents. 

From the beginning, the company recog- 
nized that the traditional sulfite pulping 
process had shortcomings. Company re- 
searchers sought new sulfite cooking and re- 
covery processes. They tested ways to make 
products from liquor lignins and sugars. 
The most practical liquor use, they con- 
cluded, could be achieved through a mag- 
nesia-base process. Unlike other sulfite sys- 
tems, this process approaches 100 percent use 
of the liquors. Chemicals are recovered. 
Plant fuel is gained from other liquor solids. 
The pollution threat is minimized. MgO 
was installed at Longview in 1948. 

With addition of kraft, bleached board, and 
neutral sulfite mills at Longview, water con- 
sumption and water protection has increased. 
Knots that were formerly unpulpable are 
cooked and used. Rejected fibers are re- 
claimed, Domestic sewage is treated before 
disposal. An underwater pipeline to the Co- 
lumbia’s main channel achieves instant ef- 
fluent dilution. 

The Washington Pollution Control Com- 
mission reports, There are no conditions of 
low oxygen in this portion of the river. Nei- 
ther are there any apparent concentrations 
of substances which are toxic to fish or aquat- 
ic life.” 

At Everett, Wash., the second sulfite mill 
was built in 1936. It is fed logs from Vail, 
McDonald, and Snoqualmie Tree Farms, and 
hemlock chips from the Everett, Snoqualmie, 
and White River sawmills. It discharges into 
vast Port Gardner Bay, through which two- 
thirds of the fresh river water entering Puget 
Sound flushes before reaching the ocean. 

But surveys showed that the nearby Snoho- 
mish River mouth held effluent concentra- 
tions that did not guarantee fish safe up- 
stream passage. 

So, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and Sound- 
view Pulp Co. (now Scott Paper Co.) extend- 
ed a joint disposal pipe out 3,000 feet from 
shore. At a depth of 300 feet, spent liquor 
disperses upward from jets in the pipe’s outer 
1,000-foot length, and diffuses before rising 
halfway to the surface. 

Everett’s kraft mill was built in 1953 to 
utilize Douglas-fir leftovers from Everett, 
Snoqualmie Falls, and White River sawmills. 

Though 95 percent of the potential pollu- 
tion load is removed by its recovery process, 
a 50-million gallon holding pond was built 
on nearby Smith Island. Effluent piped to 
the pond discharges only on ebb tides that 
sweep into deep Puget Sound waters. Everett 
kraft received the first permanent industrial 
discharge permit issued by Washington’s Pol- 
lution Control Commission. 

There’s field proof, too, of Everett mill 
achievements. The Snohomish River and its 
tributaries response to game department fish 
plantings was healthy. In the winter of 
1956-57 these waters produced 13,922 migrat- 
ing steelhead, nearly 13 times more than in 
194748. 

The company’s kraft mill at Springfield, 
Oreg., was built between the sprawling Cala- 
pooya and Millicoma Tree Farms in 1949. 
The mill is next door to the Springfield saw- 
mill, within earshot of its water supply, the 
famous McKenzie River. The mill recovers 
96 percent of its chemicals and other liquor 
solids. 

The mill was designed and built to prevent 
direct overflows from its sewers into the 
river. Certain effluents are settled and evap- 
orated in a solar pond. Others are diluted 
in the log pond. Careful pulping procedures 
lower the oxygen consuming demand of mill 
effluents. Odorous and potentially toxic com- 
pounds are removed from effluents—turpen- 
tines by burning, sulfur compounds by 
chemical stripping. 
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Repeated tests have shown that waters 
below the mill are safe for domestic use and 
for fish. 

The Grays Harbor mill at Cosmopolis, 
Wash., is surrounded by Wynoochee, 
Clemons, and Willapa Tree Farms. Water 
has deeply influenced its operations. Water, 
after use and reuse in the plant, and after 
more than 85 percent of the cooking chemi- 
cals and organic solids are burned off in the 
magnesia-base recovery plant, is piped 314 
miles to four holding ponds. Here it is 
discharged only on ebbing tides. The Grays 
Harbor mill removes and uses more spent 
liquor solids—potential pollutants—than any 
sulfite mill previously built. 

To reduce and eliminate water pollution 
directly or indirectly, company pulp mills 
have installed equipment at a cost exceed- 
ing $16 million since 1947. A third of a 
million dollars has been invested in com- 
pany research to prevent water pollution. 

A mill's location, design, and devices, each 
influence its personality. But a mill’s per- 
formance is ultimately determined by 
people. 

The deciding factor in pollution control, 
then, is attitude. It is in constantly check- 
ing spill points inside the mill, It is in con- 
tinuously sampling the waters where 
effluents are discharged, and in testing 
samples soon enough to catch possible oper- 
ating failures. 

Company mills annually invest more than 
$50,000 to sample local waters and more than 
$150,000 to maintain antipollution equip- 
ment. 

Jo Julson, Springfield pulp manager, sizes 
it up, “Our best antipollution weapon is the 
attitude of our whole crew. Everybody in 
our plant knows it is bad to let a tank 
overflow, to let a liquid escape. Our crew 
knows we would shut down before we would 
knowingly pollute the river.” 

Everett kraft’s John McEwen, mill techni- 
cal director, puts it differently: “We know 
that every chemical and every fiber lost to 
the river is a loss to the company. We think 
we have the tightest mill in the business: 
“Our guys are water conscious from the word 
go.” 


[From Weyerhaeuser magazine of April 1958] 


Topay’s TARGET: PLENTY or GOOD WATER 
TOMORROW 


The right to use water does not include 
the right to abuse it or destroy its useful- 
ness for others. For, the more times and 
the more ways that water is used, the greater 
the wealth and service it produces, 

Lined up on each side of the Washington- 
Oregon border today are at least 60 cities 
pumping their daily sewage into the Colum- 
bia River. Scores of industrial firms pipe 
their process liquids into the same waters, 
Power developers pour their concrete dams 
across the river. Commercial fishermen 
plant their nets in it. Sportsmen and com- 
mercial firms ply their boats up and down it. 

Cities and industries have mushroomed 
along the Columbia. Continued growth is 
inevitable. Use of the Columbia’s valuable 
waters will increase. 

Multiply the situation on the Columbia by 
that on each watershed in m and in 
Washington and in the Nation. Add the 
increased use of harbor, sound, and ocean 
waters. 

Serious questions arise. One appears more 
critical than others: Will it be possible to 
keep the Pacific Northwest's vast water sup- 
ply at its present high-quality level as de- 
mands for water increase? 

On the Columbia, concern over this ques- 
tion has already been expressed in direct 
action. The majority of larger towns have 
constructed sewage treatment plants within 
the last 10 years. According to the Wash- 
ington Pollution Control Commission, 44 in- 
dustries on the Washington side of the river 
alone spent more than $5 million on pollu- 
tion control facilities during a 6-year period 
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ending in 1955. Four million of this was 
spent by Weyerhaeuser at Longview for re- 
covery, burning, and diffusion of pulp mill 
effluents. Throughout the Pacific North- 
west, similar accomplishments are a matter 
of record. Others are under way. 

Water-using groups are organized and ac- 
tive. Associations of sportsmen, commercial 
fishermen, oyster growers, industrialists, ir- 
rigation districts, resort owners, and power 
producers each express concern over whether 
or not their use will get its full share of 
good quality water in the future. 

Cities are pressing to protect and expand 
their watersheds in order to guarantee de- 
livery to their domestic and industrial cus- 
tomers. 

On a “subject popularity” basis, the Wash- 
ington State research council last year re- 
ported local, domestic water pollution prob- 
lems placed third of 17 major governmental 
problems in a poll of Seattle and King 
County residents. Only taxes evoked more 
concern. 

On the national scene, the Federal Gov- 
ernment boasts some 25 agencies with major 
interests in water handling and 18 others 
with lesser interests. 

State legislatures are confronted with in- 
tensifying interest in water resource man- 
agement, including pollution control legis- 
lation. Cities and their growing suburbs are 
being forced to gang up on their water- 
distributing and sewage-disposing dilemmas. 

As population increases, demands on 
water will grow. You can't do much of any- 
thing, or grow much of anything—and you 
certainly can't manufacture much of any- 
thing—without using lots of water, directly 
or indirectly. 

The Pacific Northwest’s pulp and paper 
industry has perhaps more at stake than any 
other industry in gaining assurance that 
great quantities of high quality waters will 
be continuously available. What is this in- 
dustry doing to assure and protect this water 
supply? 

The 28 major Washington and Oregon pulp 
mills have installed abatement facilities, 
with water pollution control as either the 
primary or corollary objective, at a cost of 
approximately $35 million since 1947. More 
than 100,000 individual samples of mill efflu- 
ents and waters adjacent to the mills were 
tested and evaluated last year as a part of 
the mills’ effort to protect local waters for 
other uses. 

Late in 1957, University of Washington 
chemists and chemical engineers reported 
on a 13-year fundamental pulp research 
project. They had been seeking complete 
and profitable use of spent pulping liquors. 
They expressed confidence in the progress 
being. made. 

Their work will further assure future 
water quality. Industry has invested half 
a million dollars in this one project to date 
and has authorized more expenditures. 

Looking to immediate water-use protec- 
tion for all interests, the pulp and paper 
industry has recommended to Washington's 
Pollution Control Commission a three-step 

to institute protection standards: 
(1) by areas, enunciate the multiple uses of 
water to be protected; (2) determine and 
adopt standards to protect these uses; (3) 
establish a water sampling program to meas- 
ure compliance with the standards set. 

The industry has also offered to (1) desig- 
nate competent scientists and engineers to 
work with similar people from other groups 
to evaluate research and other data on 
water quality criteria, and (2) join in spon- 
soring similar evaluation by qualified and 
mutually acceptable consultants and 
scientists. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s contributions 
to these installation and research efforts 
have not gone unrecognized by other water 
users. Sportsmen, oyster growers, conserva- 
tion groups, and individual citizens have 
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expressed their thanks for the company's 
antipollution achievements. 

But, as Dr. Harold Bialkowsky, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s pulp research director, 
observes, “Water protection is like anything 
else in life. Even though you remedy an 
existing problem, you must continue to be 
alert to other hazards, With water, condi- 
tions are constantly changing. You just 
can't rest on your oars.” 


WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
winter wheat producing area of the 
great Southwest is now either harvesting 
or preparing to harvest one of the large 
wheat crops of that section. Yields in 
the area harvested have been very good, 
and the quality of the wheat has been 
excellent. This is the same area which 
has suffered some severe droughts during 
the past 4 or 5 years, and the crop is 
badly needed by the farmers of that sec- 
tion. 

The last forecast of winter wheat pro- 
duction was 1,069,000,000 bushels. Last 
year we produced 707, million bushels of 
winter wheat. This means that this 
year’s crop is 34 percent greater, and will 
add very materially to the wheat surplus 
of our Nation. 

On June 4 the Hutchinson News Herald 
carried an editorial entitled Bushel 
Controls,“ which I believe is most timely 
in view of the present situation, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSHEL CONTROLS 

For a bribe of $815 million a year the Gov- 
enment has persuaded farmers to retire from 
cultivation 1 acre out of 13 through the Soil 
Bank and Soil Conservation Services. Un- 
fortunately, the effect on crop surpluses is 
negligible, Because of improved production 
methods agriculture grows as much on the 
remaining 12 acres as it formerly did on 
the 13. 

The reason this $815 million a year is 
wanted, so far as fitting crops to markets is 
concerned, is that the Government continues 
to look at farming in terms of acres rather 
than bushels, bales, or pounds. 

In terms of wheat and of western Kansas, 
allotting a farmer 200 acres with a guaran- 
teed price for what he produces on it is non- 
sense when one considers last year’s virtual 
failure and this year’s apparent bumper 
crop. It would be much more realistic were 
he given a marketable quota of 3,000 bushels. 

Under such an arrangement this farmer, 
were he to produce 4,500 bushels thanks to 
favorable weather conditions, could store the 
surplus 1,500 bushels, either In his own bins 
or in commercial elevators, on his own re- 
sponsibility, as a hedge against a future year 
when he raised only half a crop. 

With bushel quotas the farmer would have 
better assurance of a steady income, the 
Government would save itself hundreds of 
millions a year, and a permanent reduction 
in the crop surpluses would be possible. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the re- 
porting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
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ployers, to prevent abuses.in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organi- 
zations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lotr], and following up my views on the 
pending measure, I submit a series of 
amendments to the bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments may 
be printed and lie on the desk, to be called 
up tomorrow for presentation—possibly 
some tonight—and I also ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be printed 
in the Recorp, together with a brief ex- 
planatory statement of each amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendments and accompany- 
ing statements will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments and statements are 
as follows: 

Amendment No. 1: 

On page 43, line 14, strike out “611” and 
insert in lieu thereof 612“ and between 
lines 13 and 14, insert the following new 
section 611: 

“Sec. 611. (a) Subsection (b) of section 
8 of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
word ‘and’ at the end of paragraph 5, by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (6) and inserting in Meu thereof a 
semicolon and the word ‘and’, and by add- 
ing a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(7) to picket or cause to be picketed, or 
threaten to picket or cause to be picketed, 
any employer with the object of forcing or 
requiring an employer to recognize or bar- 
gain with a labor organization as the repre- 
sentative of his employees, or forcing or re- 
quiring the employees of an employer to 
accept or select such labor organization as 
their collective bargaining representative: 

“*(A) where the employer has recognized 
in accordance with this act any other labor 
organization and a question concerning rep- 
resentation may not appropriately be raised 
under section 9 (c) of this act, or 

„% B) where within the preceding 12 
months a valid election under section 9 (e) 
of this act has been conducted, or 

““(C) where the labor organization cannot 
establish that there is a sufficient interest 
on the part of the employees in having such 
labor organization represent them for col- 
lective bargaining purposes, or 

„%) where such picketing has been en- 
gaged in for a reasonable period of time and 
at the expiration of such period an election 
under section 9 (c) has not be conducted. 

„E) nothing in this paragraph (7) shall 
be construed to permit any act which would 
otherwise be an unfair labor practice under 
this section (8).’ 

“(b) Section 10 (b) of such act is 
amended by inserting after ‘paragraph 4 
So (B), or (C)' the words ‘or subsection 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 1 is as follows: 


RECOGNITION OR ORGANIZATIONAL PICKETING 

The proposed amendment would restrict 
organizational or recognition picketing to 
those situations in which the union can 
show a sufficient interest on the part of the 
employees in being represented by it and 
would restrict the duration of such picket- 
ing to a reasonable period of time during 
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which a representation election would have 
to be conducted to determine the employees’ 
wishes as to a collective bargaining repre- 
sentation. The determination of sufficient 
interest and reasonable period of time would 
rest with the National Labor Relations Board. 


Amendment No, 2: 

On page 18, add the following at the end 
of title I: 

“Src.—. There shall be in the Department 
of Labor a Commissioner of Labor Reports, 
who shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall receive compensation at the high- 
est rate established for grade 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
or required by law. The Secretary may au- 
thorize the performance by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Reports of any functions of 
the Secretary under this act or any other law 
of the United States.“ 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 2 is as follows: 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR REPORTS 


Would create, in the Department of Labor, 
a Commissioner of Labor Reports, to per- 
form such duties as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Labor or required by law. 


Amendment No. 3: 

On page 40, line 16, strike out “9 (f)“ and 
the following comma. 

On page 40, lines 19 through 23, strike out 
all of subsection (b) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(b) Clause (i) of section 8 (a) (3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out ‘sections 9 (f), 
(g), (h), and’ and inserting in Heu thereof 
‘section 9 (f) and.’ 

“(c) Section 9 (f) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

f) No investigation shall be made by 
the Board of any question affecting com- 
merce concerning the representation of em- 
ployees, raised by a labor organization under 
subsection (c) of this section, no labor or- 
ganization shall be eligible for certification 
under this section as the representative of 
any employees, and no complaint shall issue 
under section 10 with respect to a charge 
filed by a labor organization, unless such 
labor organization and any national or in- 
ternational labor organization of which such 
labor organization is an affiliate or constitu- 
ent unit can show that prior thereto it has 
(1) filed with the Secretary of Labor the or- 
ganizational and financial reports and docu- 
ments required by title I of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1958, and (2) has made available to its 
members copies of such reports and docu- 
ments as provided in such act.’ 

“(d) Until expiration of the period pro- 
vided by title I of this act for the initial fil- 
ing of reports and documents by labor or- 
ganizations as required by such title, 
compliance with the provisions of section 
9 (I) and (g) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, as those provisions 
read prior to the amendments made by this 
section, shall be accepted as compliance with 
the provisions of section 9 (f) of such act as 
amended by subsection (c) of this section.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 3 is as follows: 


S. 3974: AMENDMENT To REQUIRE COMPLIANCE 
WITH REPORTING Provisions OF TITLE I as 
A CONDITION OF THE USE OF PROCESSES OF 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD BY A 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 


S. 3974 as reported by the committee elimi- 
nates the present requirements of section 9 
(t) and (g) of the National Labor Relations 
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Act, as amended, under which organizational 
and financial reports to the Secretary of 
Labor by labor organizations are required as 
a condition of using the processes of the 
National Labor Relations Board. This 
amendment would restore this requirement, 
but amend it so that the reports to be filed 
would be those required by title I of the 
bill, eliminating any duplicative require- 
ments now contained in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The denial of the Board's processes to 
unions which do not comply with require- 
ments for reporting their organizational and 
financial information for the benefit of 
members is an important protection for 
union members. It ensures that they will 
be aware of any failure of their officers to 
file the required reports and acts as an in- 
centive for member pressure to require the 
officers to file. Where such pressure is ef- 
fective, the purposes of the disclosure re- 
quirements of the bill will be served even 
without the necessity of invoking other 
sanctions. It is, in effect, a self-policing 
device which has been most useful in the 
past and should be continued. It leaves to 
the union members, as the law should do, 
a major share of the responsibility for mak- 
ing sure that their officers observe the re- 
quirements of law. 


Amendment No, 4: 

On page 25, line 19, following the comma, 
insert “or as soon thereafter as possible,“. 

On page 25, line 25, immediately before the 
period at the end of the line insert “and 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe”. 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 4 is as follows: 


S. 3974: PERFEÇTING AMENDMENT TO SECTION 
302 (B) PROCEDURE FoR ELECTION VIOLA- 
TIONS 
The purpose of this amendment is to 

make more workable the procedures provided 

for correcting violations of the election re- 

quirements of title III. 

As now drafted, the bill reported by the 
committee would require the completion of 
any investigation of vlolations and the in- 
stitution of a civil action to set aside an 
election, all within 30 days from the date 
a complaint is filed. If the investigation 
necessary to determine probable cause for 
believing a violation had occurred should 
require too long a period to permit insti- 
tution of an action within 30 days, no 
remedy would be provided for a violation 
of title II. To correct this technical defi- 
ciency, the amendment provides that action 
shall be brought within 30 days after the 
complaint is filed, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

The committee bill requires the Secretary 
to supervise a new election if the court, 
after hearing, holds an election void because 
of violations of title III. It provides no 
express authority, however, for the Secretary 
to prescribe rules and regulations by which 
his supervision of the election could be 
exercised. The amendment provides such 
authority. 


Amendment No. 5: 


Add the following new section at the end 
of title I: 

“Sec.—. (a) In any labor organization to 
which the provisions of title I apply, the 
individual workers who have combined as 
members to form or maintain such organi- 
gation for their mutual benefit have the 
right to have any money or other property 
which the organization acquires as a direct 
or indirect result of their financial con- 
tributions, or of their having formed such 
an o tion, conserved for their bene- 
fit and not applied, invested, disbursed, or 

of in any manner or for any pur- 
pose not authorized by the constitution, by- 
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laws, or other rules of the organization to 
which they have agreed. 

“(b) Every officer, agent, or other repre- 
sentative of a labor organization to which 
Subsection (a) applies shall, with respect to 
any money or other property in his custody 
or possession by virtue of his position as 
such officer, agent, or representative, have 
a relationship of trust to the labor organi- 
gation and its members and shall be re- 
sponsible in a fiduciary capacity for such 
money or other property in which the mem- 
bers have the rights stated in this section. 

“(c) An action or proceeding may be 
maintained in any court of competent juris- 
diction to obtain appropriate relief with re- 
spect to any act or omission of any officer, 
agent, or other representative of a labor 

tion which is in disregard of any 
right or responsibility set forth in this 
section. Such an action or proceeding may 
be maintained by any one or more of the 
members of the labor organization for and 
in behalf of himself or themselves and other 
members similarly situated, or any such 
member or members may designate an agent 
or representative to maintain such action 
or proceeding for and on behalf of all mem- 
bers similarly situated. The plaintiff in any 
such action or proceeding shall be entitled 
to recover from the labor organization his 
costs and a reasonable attorney's fee if it 
appears to the satisfaction of the court that 
the action or proc was instituted in 
a good faith effort to conserve the assets of 
such organization for proper purposes, and 
the court may, if satisfied that justice will 
be served thereby, impose liability for reim- 
bursement of such amounts on any de- 
fendant whom the court finds to have acted 
or omitted to act in disregard of any right 
or responsibility set forth in this section. 

“(d) With respect to actions under the 
provisions of this section, the United States 
district courts, together with the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska, the United 
States District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone, the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands, and the District Court of Guam, 
shall have jurisdiction. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall reduce 
or limit the responsibilities of any officer, 
agent, or other representative of a labor or- 
ganization under the law of any State, and 
nothing in this title shall take away any 
right or bar any remedy to which members 
of a labor organization are entitled under 
the law of any State.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No, 5 is as follows: 


FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITIES 


This amendment places any officer or 
other representative of a labor organization 
in a position of trust with respect to any 
money or other property in his possession 
by virtue of his position and makes him re- 
sponsible for it in a fiduciary capacity. In 
addition it provides that union members 
may bring a class action in any court of 
competent jurisdiction for appropriate re- 
lief because of any act or omission of an 
official in disregard of any right or responsi- 
bility in his fiduciary capacity. 


Amendment No. 6: 


Strike out everything beginning with line 
11 on page 10 through line 7 on page 11 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 103, (a) Every employer participat- 
ing directly or through an intermediary in 
any transaction with a labor organization or 
with any officer or employee of a labor or- 
ganization which must be reperted under 
the provisions of section 101 (b) (2) or 
102 (a) shall file annually a report with the 
Secretary signed by its president and treas- 
urer or corresponding principal officers con- 
taining the following information,” 

On page 11, line 18, insert and“ after 
the semicolon, strike out lines 19 through 22, 
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on line 23, strike out “(4)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(3)”, and strike out line 25. On 
page 12, strike out lines 1 through 3, on 
line 4, strike out “(ii)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “(i)”, on line 9, strike out “(iii)” 
and insert in lieu thereof (ii) .” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 6 is as follows: 
S. 3974: EXPLANATION (EMPLOYER REPORTING) 


Section 103 (a) of S. 3974 would require 
the filing of reports with the Secretary by 
employers engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce who expend over $5,000 in a year 
in activities intended to influence employees 
in the exercise of rights secured by section 7 
of the National Labor Relations Act or the 
Railway Labor Act or who enter into an 
agreement with any person whereby the lat- 
ter is to influence or affect employees in the 
exercise of their rights under the previously 
mentioned provisions of law or to provide 
an employer involved in a labor dispute with 
the services of paid informants, investiga- 
tors, or any agency or instrumentality en- 
gaged in the business of interfering with 
employees in the exercise of such rights. 
This subsection is unsatisfactory in several 
respects. 

This proposed coverage of employers is too 
limited to accomplish the objective of re- 
quiring reports respecting employer pay- 
ments to representatives of employees. 
Many employers making such payments 
would not be subject to the reporting 
requirement. 

In addition, although intended to combat 
the use of labor spies and strikebreakers, the 
section would be operative only when a la- 
bor dispute exists. Thus it would not only 
fail to touch employers who maintain labor 
spies even when no dispute exists, but there 
would be times when the question whether 
a dispute exists would be difficult to deter- 
mine. Then again direct employer payments 
to informants themselves apparently would 
not be covered, and the meaning of the 
term “any agency or instrumentality” is un- 
clear. If an employer reported that he had 
made payments for services of a specified 
agency “in the business of interfering with, 
restraining, or coercing employees,” he could 
run a serious risk of a suit for libel by that 
agency. 

The proposed amendment would remedy 
these defects by substituting for the lan- 
guage specifying who must report, language 
comparable to that contained in section 102 
(b) of the administration bill, S. 3097. This 
would include within the proposal's cover- 
age all employers who participate, directly or 
through an intermediary, in any employer- 
payment transaction with a union, or offi- 
cer or employee of a union, which the union, 
officer, or employee would be required to re- 
port under other provisions of the bill. 


Amendment No. 7: 

On pages 33 and 34, beginning with line 
17 on page 33 through line 6 on page 34, 
strike out all of subsection (e) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
de) ‘Employee’ means any individual em- 
ployed by an employer, and shall include 
any individual whose work has ceased as a 
consequence of, or in connection with, any 
current labor dispute or because of any un- 
fair labor practice.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No, 7 is as follows: 
AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF “EMPLOYEE” 

The purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
vide a more meaningful and less restrictive 
definition of “employee” consistent with the 
objectives of this particular bill in titles I 
through V. The amendment is designed for 
use with the amendment of the definition 
of “employer” and, together with that 
amendment, would broaden the meaning of 
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the term “labor organization” in a manner 
that would be more consistent with the 
purposes of titles I through V. 

The amendment follows the language of 
the broad definition of employee“ in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, with the addition 
of a clause from the definition in the com- 
mittee print which would include specifi- 
cally employees whose work has ceased for 
the time being because of a labor dispute 
or unfair labor practice. There seems to be 
no reason why labor organizations repre- 
senting agricultural employees, supervisors, 
or others excluded from the definition of 
“employee” by the committee print should 
not have the same reporting and election 
and trusteeship obligations as those of other 
labor organizations under the bill; yet the 
committee print definition would leave these 
out. The amendment would place all labor 
organizations on an equal footing in these 
respects. 


Amendment No. 8: 


On page 33, lines 6 through 16, strike out 
all of subsection (d) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

„(d) ‘Employer’ means any employer or 
any group or association of employers which 
is an employer within the meaning of any 
law of the United States relating to the 
employment of any employees or which, 
with respect to any private or public em- 
ployment of employees, may deal with any 
labor organization concerning grievances, 
labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of 
employment, or conditions of work, and in- 
cludes any person acting directly as an em- 
ployer or indirectly in the interest of an 
employer in relation to an employee, but 
does not, as used in sections 102, 103, and 
401 of this Act, include the United States 
or any wholly owned Government corpora- 
tion or any State or political subdivision of 
a State.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 8 is as follows: 


AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF “EMPLOYER” 


The purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
vide a definition of “employer” that is more 
meaningful in relation to the objectives of 
the bill. The meaning of this term is im- 
portant not only in determining what em- 
ployers are subject to the filing and other 
requirements provided in the bill, but also 
in determining the meaning of “employee” 
and “labor organization” as used in the bill. 
The definition in the committee print would 
have the effect, for example, of excluding 
from the provisions of the bill any labor 
organization composed of Government em- 
ployees, or of employees of a Federal Reserve 
bank or a nonprofit hospital. It is not ap- 
parent why the reporting requirements of 
the bill and the protection which they pro- 
vide for union members should not apply to 
such labor organizations the same as to oth- 
ers. On the other hand, the problem of re- 
quiring reports from governmental agencies 
as employers and reports from others as to 
financial dealings with such agencies can be 
eliminated by restricting the definition of the 
term for purposes of the sections in which 
these requirements appear. The last clause 
of the amendment would accomplish this. 
The other exclusions made by the definition 
in the committee print, however appropriate 
they may be in the National Labor Relations 
Act, do not appear necessary or desirable 
under the provisions of titles I through V, 
and have therefore been omitted from the 
amendment. The amendment would include 
employers subject to the Railway Labor Act 
and also employers who are recognized as 
such under other Federal legislation, such as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. This would 
appear to be desirable in view of the purposes 
of the bill. 
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Amendment No. 9: 


On page 32, strike out all of line 12 fol- 
lowing the section designation and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“As used in titles I, II, III, IV, and V of 
this act—.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 9 is as follows: 


S. 3974: ExPLANATION—AMENDMENT (DEFINI- 
TIONS LIMITED ro TITLES I-V) 

The purpose of this amendment is to pre- 
vent the new definitions in title V of this 
act from applying to like terms in the Taft- 
Hartley Act which already has its own defi- 
nitions. Application of these new defini- 
tions might cause problems under the 
amendments which title VI would make to 
that act. The amendment thus provides 
that the definitions shall not apply to title 
VI. 


Amendment No. 10: 


On page 32, strike out all of subsection (b) 
beginning with line 22 through line 2 on page 
33 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) An activity or industry affecting 
commerce’ means any activity or industry 
in commerce or in which a labor dispute 
would hinder or obstruct commerce or the 
free flow of commerce, and includes any 
activity or industry ‘affecting commerce’ 
within the meaning of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947.“ 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 10 is as follows: 


AMENDMENT TO DEFINITION OF “AFFECTING 
COMMERCE” 


The purpose of this amendment is to ad- 
just the definition to the language of the bill 
itself. Persons and organizations “engaged 
in an industry affecting commerce” are cov- 
ered by provisions of the committee print. 
However, under the definition in the com- 
mittee print an industry not actually “in 
commerce” is not an industry “affecting com- 
merce” unless it is an industry “burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free flow of 
commerce, or having led or tending to lead 
to a labor dispute burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce.” 


Amendment No. 11: 


On page 33, lines 3 through 5, strike out 
all of subsection (c) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(c) ‘Person’ includes one or more indi- 
viduals, labor organizations, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts, unincorporated organizations; 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or re- 
ceivers.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 11 is as follows: 


AMENDMENT TO DEFINITION OF “PERSON” 


The purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
vide a more comprehensive definition of the 
term “person” by adding categories omitted 
from the definition in the committee print 
which are included in the definition of the 
same term recently approved by the com- 
mittee in S. 2888. 


Amendment No. 12: 


On page 14, strike out lines 13 through 
22, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) The Secretary may by regulations 
provide for the furnishing by the Depart- 
ment of Labor of copies of reports or other 
documents filed with the Department pursu- 
ant to this title, upon payment of a charge 
based upon the cost of the service: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall make available 
without payment of a charge, or require any 
labor organization or employer to furnish, to 
such State agency as is designated by law or 
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by the governor of the State, in which such 
labor organization or such employer is dom- 
iciled, upon request of the governor of such 


tion 101 or 103, or of information and data 
contained therein. All moneys received in 
payment of such charges shall be deposited 
V 
of the Department o - 
ine wei wecvion end way De — 
discretion of the Secretary, and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, for the 
ordinary expenses of such agency.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 12 is as follows: 
S. 3974: ExpLaNATION—AMENDMENT (FUR- 

NISHING REPORTS TO STATE AGENCIES) 

Section 104 of the bill, dealing with the 
disclosure of reported information, among 
other things would require in subsection (a) 
that the Secretary furnish copies of reports 
filed with him upon payment of a charge 
based upon the cost of the service. How- 
ever, the section omits a provision of the 
corresponding section of the administration 
bill, S. 3097, which would empower the Sec- 
retary to make available, or require any la- 
bor organization or employer to furnish, 
copies of such reports to the appropriate 
agency of the State in which the reporter is 
domiciled. As a result, the effect of the sub- 
section would be to prevent States having 
need of information contained in these re- 
ports in connection with the administration 
of their own laws from obtaining this in- 
formation unless they pay the same charge 
which is imposed upon private individuals. 

The imposition of these charges on State 
governments does not appear appropriate. 
This amendment accordingly would insert in 
subsection (c) of section 104 language au- 
thorizing the Secretary to make available 
without payment of a charge, or to require 
the reporter to furnish, copies of these re- 
ports to the appropriate State agency under 
certain conditions. 


Amendment No. 13: 


On page 26, beginning on line 23, strike 
out all of section 303 through line 5 on page 
27 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 303. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be deemed to authorize any suit in any 
court of the United States except upon com- 
plaint of the Secretary. The rights and 
remedies provided by this title shall be in 
addition to any and all other rights and 
remedies at law or in equity: Provided, That 
upon the bringing of a civil action by the 
Secretary the jurisdiction of the district 
court over the parties and the matters alleged 
in the complaint shall be exclusive and the 
judgment shall be a bar to any further ac- 
tion by reason of the same subject matter. 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 13 is as follows: 

S. 3974: ExPLANATION—AMENDMENT OF SEC- 
TION 303 (EXCLUSIVE REMEDIES) 

As drafted, the section would provide that 
the duties imposed and the rights and reme- 
dies conferred by title III would be exclu- 
sive. This would limit union members (af- 
ter exhausting internal remedies available 
under the union’s constitution and bylaws) 
to filing a complaint with the Secretary un- 
der section 302 (a), within 1 month after 
the alleged violation and based only on one 
of the grounds covered by the subsection. 
Thus union members would be deprived of 
the right to institute judicial proceedings on 
their own initiative based on alleged fraudu- 
lent practices respecting elections, with the 
result that they would have no remedy 
whatever if the ground of their complaint 


was not one of those specified in the sub- 
section. 
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The amendment would preserve whatever 
Judicial remedies may be presently available 
to union members. At the same time, the 
amendment would make clear that no new 
right of action is being conferred upon union 
members and that where (as would be the 
usual procedure) the civil action is brought 
by the Secretary, additional litigation based 
on the same subject matter cannot be in- 
stituted by the members. 

The amendment also deletes language now 
in the section which conflicts with section 
502 of the bill. 


Amendment No. 14: 

On page 43, lines 6 and 7, strike out 
“primarily engaged in the building and con- 
struction industry” and, on the same page, 
lines 10 and 11, strike out “engaged (or who 
upon their employment will be engaged) in 
the building and construction industry.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 

ment No. 14 is as follows: 
APPRENTICESHIP TRUST FUNDS 

This would amend the provision of S. 3974 
regarding apprenticeship and pooled vacation 
funds so as to remove the limitation to the 
building and construction industry and to 
make it applicable to all industries. 


Amendment No. 15: 

On page 40, line 24, page 41, lines 1 through 
24, and page 42, lines 1 through 22, strike 
out all of sections 608 and 609 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 608. (a) Section 302 of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as amended, 
is hereby amended by striking out all of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of said section and 
substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

„a) It shall be unlawful for any em- 
ployer, or any agent or representative of such 
employer, directly or indirectly— 

“*(1) to pay or deliver or agree to pay or 
deliver, any money or other thing of value to 
any person who is a representative of any 
employees who are employed in an industry 
affecting commerce in his capacity as such 
representative; or 

“*(2) to pay or deliver, or agree to pay or 
deliver, any money or other thing of value 
(except money or other thing of value pay- 
able by an employer to an employee as com- 
pensation for, or by reason of, his regular 
services as an employee of such employer) to 
any of his employees who are employed in 
any industry affecting commerce or any 
group or committee of such employees for the 
purpose of causing or enabling such employee 
or group or committee of employees to influ- 
ence any other employee of such employer in 
the exercise of any right secured to em- 
ployees by section 7 of this act. 

“*(b) (1) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to receive or accept, or to agree to 
receive or accept, any payment or delivery 
of money or other thing of value prohibited 
by paragraph (1) of subsection (a).’ 

“*(2) It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, or for any person acting as an 
officer, agent, representative, or employee of 
such labor organization, to demand or accept 
from the operator of any motor vehicle (as 
defined in part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act) employed in the transportation of 
property in commerce, or the employer of any 
such operator, any money or other thing of 
value or a fee or charge for the unloading, or 
in connection with the unloading of the 
cargo of such vehicle: Provided, That nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed to make 
unlawful the payment of any such fee or 
charge to a labor organization if such pay- 
ment is made pursuant to a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement entered into in good faith 
between such labor organization and the em- 
ployer of such operator.“ 
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The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 15 is as follows: 


EMPLOYER PAYMENTS TO UNION REPRESENTA= 
TIVES (Src, 302) 

The proposed amendment to S. 3974 would 
substitute for its provisions amending sec~ 
tion 302 language based on similar provisions 
in S. 3097. The amendment would extend 
section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act to cover 
certain payments not presently covered. It 
would: 

1. Prohibit unauthorized payments made 
to employee representatives by employer 
agents or representatives, as well as those 
made directly by employers. 

2. Cover payments by an employer to 
other employee representatives as well as 
“to any representative of his employees.” 

3. Prohibit payments by an employer, his 
agent or representative to an employee or 
group or committee or employees to encour- 
age, discourage or influence other employees 
of the employer in the exercise of their right 
of self-organization or the selection of a 
representative. 

Receipt of any of these payments, other 
than those described in 3, above, would 
also be made unlawful. 

This amendment also adopts the provision 
contained in S. 3974 which would make it 
unlawful for a union to demand or accept 
from a motor vehicle operator fees or 
charges for unloading the vehicle unless 
such charge is made pursuant to a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement between the union 
and the employer of the operator. 

This amendment would cover, under 1, 
payments made to employee representatives 
through so-called labor relations consultants 
and other employer representatives. 

The proposal to extend the section’s cov- 
erage to prohibit employer payments to em- 
ployee representatives generally is designed 
to cover situations in which an employer 
makes payments to an official of a union 
which does not represent his employees, for 
example, to induce the official not to or- 
ganize his employees or to refrain from 
other union activities. Such payments are 
at present not covered by section 302. 

There have been disclosures of payments 
of sums of money to employees, in payment 
for their services, or for disbursement among 
other 3 to influence the other em- 
sagen not to join a union or to select 

as bargaining representative a union pre- 
ferred by the employer. Proposal (3) is 
designed to prohibit such payments. It is 
not intended, however, to cover the pay- 
ment of regular salary to an employee, such 
as a personnel or industrial relations direc- 
tor, whose regular duties include the shap- 
ing of the labor relations policy of the em- 
ployer. 


Amendment No. 16: 

On page 32, lines 13 through 21, strike 
out all of subsection (a) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(a) ‘Commerce’ means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportaton, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States or be- 
tween any State and any place outside there- 
of. For p of this subsection, ‘State’ 
includes any State of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, and 
outer Continental Shelf lands defined in the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (ch. 345, 
67 Stat. 462).” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 16 is as follows: 

The purpose of this amendment fs to in- 
clude as commerce“ for purposes of the bin 
all commerce included in the definition in 
the committee print, together with certain 
commerce which that definition does not 
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now cover. This definition will clearly in- 
clude commerce to and from such places as 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, outer Conti- 
nental Shelf lands, and other possessions 
which are neither among the 48 States nor 
organized territories like Hawaii and Alaska. 
Commerce between a State and any place 
outside thereof, as used in the amendment, 
would cover also situations where commerce 
originating in a State (for example, voyages 
of fishing fleets) goes out to the high seas 
and comes back to the same State without 
going to another State or a foreign country. 
The definition in committee print does not 
appear to cover this kind of commerce. 

The language of the amendment is based 
upon the “commerce” definition in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and includes all terri- 
tory covered by that act under the 1957 
amendments of the act. 


Amendment No, 17: 

On page 15, beginning on line 22, strike 
out the first sentence of subsection (c), 
ending on page 16, line 3; on page 16 at the 
beginning of line 3 insert “(1)”; and at the 
end of the subsection, on page 16, following 
line 8, add the following new paragraphs 
(2), (8), (4), and (5): 

“(2) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
make such investigations as he deems neces- 
sary to determine whether any person has 
violated or is about to violate any provision 
of this title or of section 201 of title IT, or 
any rule or regulation thereunder, and may 
require or permit any person to file with 
him a statement in writing, under oath or 
otherwise as the Secretary shall determine, 
as to all the facts and circumstances con- 
cerning the matter to be investigated. The 
Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to 
publish information concerning any such 
violations, and to investigate any facts, con- 
ditions, practices, or matters which he may 
deem necessary or proper to aid in the en- 
forcement of the provisions referred to or in 
the prescribing of rules and regulations 
thereunder. The Secretary, in making any 
investigation pursuant to the provisions of 
title II or title III, is authorized to proceed 
in the same manner and with the same au- 
thority as provided for investigations made 
pursuant to the provisions of this subsection. 

“(3) Whenever it shall appear to the 
Secretary that any person is engaged or 
about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of the provisions of this title or of sec- 
tion 201 of title II, or of any rule or regula- 
tion thereunder, he may in his discretion 
bring an action in the proper district court 
of the United States, or United States court 
of any Territory or other place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, to en- 
join such acts or practices, and upon a 
proper showing a permanent or temporary 
injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond. The Secretary may 
transmit such evidence as may be available 
concerning such acts or practices to the At- 
torney General, who may, in his discretion, 
Institute the necessary investigations and 
criminal. proceedings. 

“(4) The district courts of the United 
States, and the United States courts of any 
Territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, shall have 
jurisdiction, for cause shown, to restrain 
violations of, to enforce any duty created by, 
or to compel disclosure of any information 
required to be submitted to the Secretary 
in accordance with this title or section 201 
of title II, or the rules and regulations 
thereunder. All actions under this subsec- 
tion shall be brought on behalf of the Secre- 


tary. 

“(5) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such expenditures and, subject to the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such personnel, including 
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attorneys, as may be necessary to perform 
the functions imposed by this act. Attor- 
neys appointed under this section may ap- 
pear for and represent the Secretary in any 
litigation, but such litigation shall be sub- 
ject to the direction and control of the At- 
torney General.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 
ment No. 17 is as follows: 


S. 3794: AMENDMENT To STRENGTHEN EN- 
FORCEMENT OF REPORTING PROVISIONS BY 
PROVIDING MORE COMPLETE AUTHORITY To 
INVESTIGATE FOR VIOLATIONS, AND AUTHORITY 
To BRING CIVIL Actions To COMPEL COM- 
PLIANCE 


The purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
vide adequate powers in the Secretary to 
investigate violations of the reporting pro- 
visions of the bill, and to authorize the 
bringing of civil actions in court to enforce 
the provisions in the event of failure to 
comply. r 

The bill as reported by the committee did 
not provide the subpena and other powers 
necessary for effective investigation of viola- 
tions or for any sanctions other than crimi- 
nal penalties in the event of violations. 
These have been only partially supplied by 
the amendment adopted by the Senate. All 
the necessary powers in aid of investigations 
and authority to bring civil actions to en- 
force compliance were included in the pro- 
visions of the proposed Labor Reports Act, 
S. 3097, recommended by the administration, 
and the Senate has recently approved pro- 
visions of this kind contained in S. 2888, 
which requires similar reporting on employee 
welfare and pension funds and was approved 
by a Senate vote of 88 to 0. 

This amendment incorporates, with the 
necessary technical changes, the identical 
language previously approved by the Senate 
in S. 2888, which is in substance no different 
from that recommended by the administra- 
tion and contained in S. 3097. The amend- 
ment leaves out language from S. 2888 which 
would duplicate the amendment adopted 
earlier. 

Since the amendment follows the language 
of S. 2888, it necessarily provides for the de- 
letion of inconsistent language now in the 
committee bill which could handicap inves- 
tigations of violations through its require- 
ment that investigations be based on a show- 
ing of probable cause for the belief that 
violations have occurred. In many instances, 
it cannot be known without an investigation 
whether such probable cause exists. Also, 
the requirement would afford violators an 
opportunity to delay or block investigations 
by contesting in court the existence of prob- 
able cause and forcing the Secretary to await 
a court decision on the matter before pro- 
ceeding with his investigation, which might 
then be too late to secure proof of abuses 
which may have been present when it was 
instituted. 

The Supreme Court has made it clear in 
cases arising under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act that there is no constitutional require- 
ment that investigations of this kind be 
conditioned upon probable cause for the be- 
lief that violations have occurred. Oklahoma 
Press Co. v. Walling (327 U. S. 186). As 
there stated, the investigative function, in 
searching out violations with a view to 
securing enforcement of the act, is essen- 
tially the same as the grand jury’s, or the 
court’s in issuing other pretrial orders for 
the discovery of evidence, and is governed by 
the same limitations. These are that he 
shall not act arbitrarily or in excess of his 
statutory authority, but this does not mean 
that his inquiry must be ‘limited * * + 
by forecasts of the probable result of the 
investigation.’ ” 

The amendment applies primarily to title 
I and to section 201 of title II, which con- 
tains the reporting provisions with respect 
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to trusteeships. The committee bill, how- 
ever, provides for investigations also under 
other provisions of title II and under title 
III and the amendment has been drafted to 
provide the same investigatory authority in 
all instances. However, in view of the spe- 
cial provisions for civil actions in titles II and 
III of the bill, the civil actions provided by 
the amendment would not be authorized 
with respect to matters covered by these 
provisions of the bill. The new paragraph 
(5) added by the amendment is a perfecting 
amendment identical with section 10 (d) of 
S. 2888 as passed by the Senate, authorizing 
the disbursement and personnel actions 
necessary for performance of the functions 
of the Secretary under the bill, including the 
appointment of attorneys to provide the 
necessary legal services in carrying out its 
provisions, 


Amendment No. 18: 

On page 16 between lines 8 and 9 insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

“( ) (1) Any labor organization which 
shall fail or refuse to file with the Secretary 
a true and proper report or other document 
as required by the provisions of this title or of 
title II and shall be determined, as provided 
in paragraph (4), to have done so willfully, 
shall be ineligible, as provided in any order 
issued under the provisions of this subsec- 
tion— 

(i) to exercise any right or privilege which 
it might otherwise have under any law of 
the United States to obtain or retain a cer- 
tification or other recognition as the repre- 
sentative of any employees; and 

“(ii) to institute, or to request or obtain 
any relief or redress in, any proceeding in 
which it might otherwise have a right or 
privilege to do so under the procedures of the 
National Labor Relations Board or its gen- 
eral counsel or any other Federal adminis- 
trative agency exercising decisional func- 
tions in labor-management relations mat- 
ters 


“(2) Any employer who shall fail or re- 
fuse to file with the Secretary a true and 
proper report as required by this title and 
shall be determined, as provided in subsec- 
tion (a), to have done so willfully, shall be 
ineligible, as provided in any order issued 
under the provisions of this subsection, to 
institute, or to request or obtain any relief 
or redress in, any proceeding in which he 
might otherwise have a right or privilege to 
do so under the procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Board or its General Counsel 
or any other Federal administrative agency 
exercising decisional functions in labor- 
management relations matters. 

“(3) The Secretary shall provide for 
prompt service of copies of the complaint or 
other document by which any proceeding 
under this subsection is instituted, and of 
copies of all motions, notices, decisions, and 
orders issued in such proceedings. Service 
of such documents shall be made by certified 
mail upon each party against whom such a 
proceeding is brought, and upon any Fed- 
eral departments, agencies, and establish- 
ments which, under the provisions of this 
subsection, may be required to act or omit 
to act in accordance with a decision or order 
issued in the proceeding. After notification 
of the pendency of any such proceeding, any 
such department, agency, or establishment 
may hold in abeyance any matter or proceed- 
ing which may be affected by a decision and 
order under this subsection until such deci- 
sion and order has been made, or may take 
such other action consistent with law and 
established procedures as it may consider 
just and proper in the circumstances, 

“(4) The Secretary shall by regulations 
provide for administrative proceedings which 
shall meet the requirements of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act with respect to adju- 
dication on notice and hearing, in which 
proceedings there shall be made on the record 
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thereof any necessary decisions as to whether 
any labor organization has willfully failed 
or refused to file a true and proper report or 
other document as required by title I or I. 
Tf it is determined in any such decision that 
any party to the proceeding has willfully so 
violated the act, such order shall be issued as 
is found necessary and appropriate, which 
shall impose such sanctions provided in this 
subsection for such period or periods (not 
exceeding 5 years unless a failure to file a 
proper report continues for a longer period) 
and under such conditions as may be deter- 
mined to be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. Decisions and orders issued 
by or on behalf of the Secretary pursuant 
to this section shall be conclusive upon de- 
partments, agencies, or establishments of the 
United States, which shall not allow the 
exercise by any person of any right, privi- 
lege, or exemption for which such person has 
been made ineligible under this section. De- 
cisions and orders issued under this section 
shall be made, and shall be subject to judicial 
review in a proper case, as provided in the 
Administrative Procedure Act.” 


The statement accompanying amend- 

ment No. 18 is as follows: 
ADMINISTRATIVE SANCTIONS 

This amendment would impose adminis- 
trative sanctions upon unions and employers 
who fail to comply with the reporting re- 
quirements of title I of this act. As this 
bill presently stands violations of these re- 
porting requirements by unions, their officers 
and employees, employers, labor consultants, 
and trusteeships are punishable by criminal 
penalties only, Unions or employers in vio- 
lation would not lose any right of access 
to the National Labor Relations Board, No 
provision is made for a civil action brought 
by the administering agency to compel any- 
one to comply with these provisions, 

This amendment would deny to unions 
and employers who violate the reporting 
requirements of this act access to the Board 
or any other Federal administrative agency 
exercising decisional functions in labor- 
management relations matters. As we all 
know this is the most effective means of 
assuring union compliance with the act’s 
requirements. In the past enforcement of 
criminal provisions against a union or its 
officers has had little salutory effect. This 
amendment would place responsibility where 
it should be, on the union itself. The 
knowledge on the part of the membership 
that the union may lose its accreditation 
before the Board encourages the members 
themselves to see to it that their officers 
comply with the law. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, these are amendments I have been 
requested to present by the administra- 
tion as clarifying amendments. There 
are 17 or 18 of them. They are offered 
in the name of myself, and the cospon- 
sors of them are the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLorrI. They 
are what I call the administration 
amendments and they are designed to 
help clarify the pending bill, based on 
the criticisms the administration has 
had. It is my hope we shall not have 
to have them all called up, but I want 
to have them in the Recor so it will be 
possible to deal with them and to see if 
we can agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the other sponsors of 
the pending legislation on some of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand the Senator’s request, it is not 
necessary that he wait until tomorrow 
to agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. Since the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is present, per- 
haps the Senator from New Jersey could 
agree with him tonight. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
the Senator from Texas makes that sug- 
gestion. I told the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] I would be glad 
to talk with him. I wish to send the 
amendments to the desk so they can lie 
on the desk and be presently considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand the situation, there are no amend- 
ments at the desk. We are about ready 
to act on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I handed 
the Senator from Massachusetts an 
amendment on fiduciary relationships. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection to the Senator’s having the 
amendments printed and taking them 
up as he desires, but I hope he offers 
whatever amendments he cares to this 
evening, because we are going to be in 
session for several hours. I would like 
the Senator from Massachusetts to ac- 
cept any he cares to, or discuss them, 
and have the Senate vote on them 
tonight. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
like to have the amendments sent to the 
desk and marked so they can be printed, 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] has an amendment he wants to 
offer and discuss. I am trying to find 
out what can be done to bring up tonight 
some of the amendments which are non- 
controversial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is present, and I 
hope the Senator from New Jersey can 
discuss the amendments with him and 
see if they cannot be brought up tonight, 
because we expect to be in session sev- 
eral hours more tonight. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk, and 
ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 36, beginning on line 10, to strike 
out all of section 601, down to and in- 
cluding line 20, and to renumber the 
following sections. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon to my remarks. I believe that this 
section is of interest to him. The 
amendment strikes out section 601, on 
page 36 of the bill, which is an amend- 
ment suggested to the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

One undesirable aspect of the commit- 
tee bill is the amendment contained in 
section 601, which would modify the defi- 
nition of the term “supervisor” as set 
forth in section 2 (11) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The language of 
the present act, adopted after careful 
consideration by the Congress 11 years 
ago, was a landmark in solving one of the 
most vexatious problems which had 
arisen under the Wagner Act—the prob- 
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lem of drawing a line of demarcation be- 
tween management personnel, and rank 
and file employees. The language of the 
present act has been tested in the courts, 
so that today employers and unions 
know with certainty just what classes of 
persons are supervisory personnel. Lit- 
erally thousands of collective-bargaining 
agreements contain the language of the 
present law. Yet, without any testimony 
being offered at the hearings demon- 
strating the need for any change in this 
section of the present act, the committee, 
in executive session, adopted two 
changes, the legal effect of which is high- 
ly unpredictable. In place of the lan- 
guage which defines a supervisor as one 
“having authority, responsibly to di- 
rect them, or effectively to recommend 
such action,” the committee has sub- 
stituted the words “one who does effec- 
tively recommend such action or whose 
principal function is responsibly to direct 
other employees.” Insertion of the words 
“does” and “principal,” since neither are 
words of art, is bound to be prolific of 
litigation. Until this new language is 
clarified by authoritative judicial deci- 
sion, we can only expect prolonged con- 
tract negotiations, confusion, uncer- 
tainty and the possibility of strikes aris- 
ing therefrom. 

The reason I suggest the amendment 
is that there has been no need shown 
for changing the Taft-Hartley Act in 
this respect. I will not say there could 
not be made a case for it, but there has 
not been a case made, and there was not 
presented, to my memory, any evidence 
before the subcommittee on this mat- 
ter. Therefore, I am offering the amend- 
ment to strike the section from the bill, 
because if the section remains in the bill 
and the bill becomes law, much difficulty 
will ensue because of the new interpreta- 
tion of the term “supervisor” applying 
to the accepted term of “supervisor” 
presently existing in contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Arizona yield the floor? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, it 
would be a serious mistake to adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona. 
There was careful consideration of this 
provision in committee, as I shall docu- 
ment for the Rrecorp in a moment. 

In my judgment, the language the 
committee has adopted will prove to be 
of great benefit to the National Labor 
Relations Board and to the General 
Counsel of the Board and to the parties 
to board proceedings. I think it will be 
found that the Board and the General 
Counsel will welcome the provision. 

I first desire to invite the Senate’s 
attention to what is said in the commit- 
tee report about it. Sometimes, I may 
say good naturedly, I think we work 
very hard on our committee reports when 
we bring forth major pieces of proposed 
legislation, and frequently they are not 
read. Therefore, I hope I shall not be 
considered presumptuous when I turn to 
page 27 of the committee report and 
read to the Senate a short section which 
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deals with the provision of the bill which 
the Senator from Arizona desires to 
strike out: 

CLARIFYING DEFINITION OF “SUPERVISOR” 


During the hearings, the committee 
pressed the board and its general counsel to 
suggest provisions of the law which might 
be so as to eliminate delays in case 
handling without substantially affecting the 
present law and rights and policies estab- 
lished by it. Members of the committee 
Were disappointed by the paucity of sugges- 
tions from the Board and General Counsel 
and the lack of evidence that they have 
given adequate attention to the urgent ne- 
cessity to eliminate delays and thereby make 
possible the handling of more cases. 


I digress to say, in fairness, that the 
Board also felt as to many of these mat- 
ters they were being asked for legislative 
policy decisions, and they felt under the 
circumstances they should maintain a 
position of complete neutrality and 
should leave the legislative policy de- 
cisions to the Congress. 

I continue to read from the committee 
report: 

The committee believes that case handling 
@fficiency can be promoted by clarifying the 
present definition of “supervisor” in section 
2 (11) of the National Labor Relations Act. 
It is not our intention to reopen the con- 
troversy as to whether the policy of exclud- 
ing supervisor from the act's covering is wise 
or unwise. We merely seek to clarify the 
definition so as to eliminate the confusion 
in its application which has been the sub- 
ject of many cases, particularly in represen- 
tation election proceedings. 

The committee believes that the new defi- 
nition would forestall controversies in the 
twilight zone of supervisors—leadmen— 
craftsmen. It believes that it would help 
to cut down contested cases, especially in 
combination with the revival of the “pre- 
hearing election.” 

To the extent that litigation is discouraged 
and eliminated in this narrow but numer- 
ous sector of cases, the Board would be en- 
abled to process the particular cases more 
expeditiously and be free to direct the en- 
ergies and attention of its personnel to other 
cases in its backlog or in the “no man’s 
land.” 


In the analysis of section 601 of the 
pill, the committee report points out: 


Section 601: Clarifies the meaning of su- 
pervisor.” NLRB witnesses testified and the 
Board's annual reports show that the appli- 
cation of the present definition has caused 
confusion, litigation, and delays in case han- 
dling. Without changing the policy pur- 
poses of the definition, and the exclusion 
of supervisors from the category of employees 
under this act and State labor-management 
laws, the line of demarcation between super- 
visors and employees is drawn more clearly. 
The redefinition retains all of the indicia 
and tests of supervisory status contained in 
present law but makes clear that the types 
‘of authority enumerated must not only exist 
but also must be exercised effectively, 
‘whereas under the present definition puta- 
tive “authority” to recommend actions of 
the kind enumerated is all that seems to 
be required. The purpose is to provide an 
objective test of the existence of the au- 
thority. Those not meeting the authority 
test may be deemed supervisors under pres- 
ent law if they responsibly direct employees. 
This test has been very difficult to apply 
‘because many skilled workers incidentally 
‘direct coworkers such as less skilled em- 
ployees and apprentices. The redefinition 
would require that responsible direction of 
other employees must be the principal func- 
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tion in order for this attribute alone to 
make an employee a supervisor. 

A major purpose of the clarification is to 
reduce litigation of this kind of issue in 
representation cases, thereby enabling the 
Board to process more cases and to do so 
more quickly. 


Before I turn to the committee hearing 
record itself, I invite attention to the 
fact that in 1949, when the late Senator 
Taft was giving consideration to amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, some of 
us met with him many times and at 
great length. Senator Taft at that time 
was concerned whether the definition of 
“supervisor” should not be tied down— 
which was the language we were using in 
those days—and made more limited than 
in the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act. The fact 
is, Mr. President, that in the administra- 
tion of the act the broad, rather gen- 
eral, and, as the cases have proved, some- 
what ambiguous language of the defini- 
tion in the act with regard to supervisors 
has created a great deal of litigation and 
caused an unnecessarily heavy caseload 
for the National Labor Relations Board. 
I think the time has come for some 
modification of the act. 

I now refer my colleagues to the hear- 
ings before our committee, because this 
bears on the question whether the item 
was carefully considered by the com- 
mittee. I ask Senators to turn to page 
830 of the hearings. I was cross-exam- 
ining the chairman of the Board. I ask 
Senators to look at the subtitle toward 
the bottom of the page, “Clarifying 
Definition of Supervisors.” 

I stated: 


The policy question is not broached here. 
However, the application of this section for 
NLRB election purposes has been a source 
of dispute and confusion and litigation, and 
much delay. 

Frequently employers and unions seek 
exclusion of individuals and groups and bar- 
gaining units contending that they are super- 
visors. As I understand the cases, the prob- 
lem arises because the definition is so broad. 
The supervisor is one having authority “in 
the interest of the employer to hire, transfer, 
suspend, lay off, recall, promote, discharge, 
assign, reward, or discipline other employees, 
or responsibly to direct them, or to adjust 
their grievances, or effectively to recommend 
such action, if in connection with the fore- 
going the exercise of such authority is not of 
a merely routine or clerical nature but re- 
quires the use of independent judgment.” 
That is what the law says. 


As I said, that is what the law pro- 
vides. 


I then said: 


Now, this language that I emphasized in 
reading—such as “transfer,” “promote,” “as- 
sign,” “effectively to recommend such ac- 
tion,” “responsibly to direct them“ this em- 
phasized language causes most of the difi- 
culty in the lower echelons of supervisors 
and the higher skilled echelons of employees. 

For example, many skilled workers direct 
less skilled workers in their tasks. The di- 
rector uses judgment, but the director prob- 
ably will not have any of the other authority, 
perhaps only the asserted power to effectively 
recommend promotion, and the like. And as 
you know, there are myriads of problems in 
cases which require detailed hearing because 
there are such intermingling of characteris- 
tics of workers and supervisors. 

Now it was suggested by some—and I want 
your view on it—that part of the definition 
covering authority to effectively recommend 
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such action. be eliminated so as to draw the 
Mne more clearly. Also it is suggested that 
the language “responsibly to direct” might 
be drawn so as to require principal or major 
responsibility that is, “whose principal or 
major responsibility shall be to direct other 
employees.” 

The Board might be very helpful in help- 
ing us suggest the language to clarify this 
section in the law because if I understand 
the problem, this language in this type of 
representation case gives you a great deal of 
concern, and you have a lot of time taken up 

it 


1 wonder if we could not be of help to you. 
by an amendment in legislation this year 
that would clarify that section? 


Mr. Leedom, the Chairman of the 
Board, replied: 

That section needs to be clarified; that is 
a source of a great deal of trouble to us. 


The Chairman of the Board made 
that. statement; yet we hear it said we 
did not go into the matter. I am 
afraid, Mr. President, I probably went 
into the matter to almost the point of 
boredom during the hearings, but I hap- 
pen to know that the problem incident 
to the definition of “supervisor” has 
been a headache to the Board ever since 
the act was passed. 

Mr. Leedom is not the only member 
of the Board who heretofore has urged 
that there be some clarification of the 
language. The members of the Board 
have been of that opinion for a long 
time. 

I refer Senators to page 831 of the 
hearings: 

Senator Monsz. That is what I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Leepom. It is not easy to—I think it 
is not easy to frame new language that will 
be sure to keep us out of trouble, but I 
think there is room for improvement. 


Mr. President, before I turn to the 
next citation in the hearings on which 
I wish to comment—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish 
my argument, if I may, and then I 
shall be glad to yield. I may say to my 
friend that I want to proceed with some 
continuity, and I shall be glad to par- 
ticipate in whatever colloquy the Sen- 
ator may desire later. 

Mr. President, there was also discus- 
sion throughout the hearings about the 
Barbash survey or study. Senators will 
recall that in 1951 the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare asked 
a recognized expert in this field, Mr. 
Barbash, to make a study of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board procedures 
to the end of coming forward with rec- 
ommendations for streamlining which 
might make it possible to lighten the 
load of the Board and enable it to 
handle cases more expeditiously. 

Mr. Barbash came forward with a 
series of recomendations for procedural 
changes in the practices of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Here is one 
which ought also to be adopted to help 
improve the efficiency of the Board and 


reduce much of the wasted time which is 
now a part of the record of the Board 


because of some ambiguities which are 
in the act. 
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I recommend the amendment in sec- 
tion 601 of the bill from the standpoint 
of improving the efficiency of the Board 
and making it possible for the Board, in 
my judgment, to remove one of the pro- 
cedural headaches from which it has 
suffered since 1947. 

I now refer the Senate to page 1,298 of 
our committee hearings, which is another 
place in the record in which there was a 
discussion of this subject. We had be- 
fore us at that time the General Counsel 
of the Board. Senators will find his 
testimony on this point at the bottom of 
page 1,298, and continuing through most 
of page 1,299. I shall not take the time 
to read it. I repeated to the General 
Counsel the same observations which I 
have just read from my statement in the 
hearings at the time the Chairman of 
the Board was on the stand. I closed 
that discussion of the supervisor mat- 
ter by saying to the General Counsel: 

Now, you might be very helpful in helping 
suggest methods of helping to clarify this 
language with the end in mind of trying to 
save you time and the Board in handling 
these so-called supervisor cases. 

Do you have any suggestions to make to 
the committee on that? 


Mr, Fenton replied: 

Yes, Senator. Unquestionably the defini- 
tion section is so broad as to produce the 
kind of confusion you have outlined. 

I think that the Congress would do well to 
look at the problem again and button down 
the supervisor definition so as to narrow it. 

To illustrate, a so-called leadman does 
supervise and he is nothing any more than, 
nor less than, an ordinary worker with a 
little special aptitude. He clearly would be 
the kind of person that would normally fall 
into the bargaining unit. Sometimes there 
are hassles of over such people and I think 
that the Congress would do well to narrow 
that definition, 


What had we before us? In effect, we 
had the recommendation of both the 
Chairman of the Board and the General 
Counsel of the Board, that we should do 
something about the supervisory defini- 
tion problem. We went to work on it. 
We obtained the advice of unquestioned 
authorities in this field of labor relations. 

We have come forward with a defini- 
tion which I respectfully submit will do 
the job. I think it would be a great mis- 
take to adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona. I believe the 
time has come when we should narrow 
the supervisor definition. The commit- 
tee has embodied its definition in the 
bill. We have checked and double- 
checked it with the authorities. of 
course, we cannot get the National Labor 
Relations Board to endorse this defini- 
tion or any other definition, because 
members of the Board take the position 
that it is a legislative policy matter, 
and that they must not be placed in the 
attitude of taking a position on such a 
policy question. Now is the time to de- 
bate the question of language. There- 
fore, I speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Arizona, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
still stick to my original assertion that 
there were no hearings, in the true sense 
of that word, on this subject. I invite 
the attention of Senators to the language 
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contained in the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Labor, to which my 
friend from Oregon is referring, on page 
831. We might go back to page 830, 
where the discussion begins. The entire 
discussion is by the senior Senator from 
Oregon, down to the point where he asks 
a question of Mr. Leedom, and Mr. Lee- 
dom says: 

I think it is not easy to frame new lan- 
guage that will be sure to keep us out of 
trouble, but I think there is room for im- 
provement, 


That was Mr. Leedom’s statement. I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon if Mr. Leedom ever 
submitted any language to help clarify 
the situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Neither Mr. Leedom nor 
Mr. Fenton ever submitted any language. 
They both made it very clear that they 
were not going to participate in that 
kind of policy determination. We ex- 
pressed regrets that they took that posi- 
tion. It happened to be my view that 
they should have made some legislative 
suggestions to us. Nevertheless, I do not 
question their right to take the position 
they took. 

My judgment as to what happened be- 
fore they came before the committee is 
that they apparently decided to make no 
recommendations to the Senate commit- 
tee for any amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They considered that to 
be our responsibility and not theirs. 

However, from this discussion we ob- 
tained verification from them that there 
was need for a narrowing or tightening 
of the supervisor definition. 

In the light of their statement of pol- 
icy, that they were not going to be of any 
help in drafting the language, the re- 
sponsibility was placed on the Senate 
committee. 

The Senator from Arizona says there 
were no hearings. However, the issue 
was before us, and we went to work on 
the draftsmanship. We consulted au- 
thorities in this field. We are perfectly 
satisfied that we have come forward 
with good language. The language has 
been in print since May 30. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. There has been no pro- 
test from the Board. It will be recalled 
that the language was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of our commit- 
tee. The Senator from Arizona is taking 
the position that when it becomes per- 
fectly clear that there is a problem in 
connection with existing language in a 
law, the solution is to strike corrective 
language from the bill. The top officials 
of the Board, who are affected by the 
language, say that it should be modified 
in some way, but they are no? going to 
participate in any recommendation for 
its modification. The job, then, is for 
the committee to try to draft some legis- 
lation which will solve the problem. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. That was done, and we 
submit the language. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
tell the Senate whether any representa- 
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tive of labor appeared to testify as to the 
need for this change, or whether any 
representative of management appeared 
to testify on the need for it? 

Mr. MORSE. We did not have any 
hearing, in the sense in which the Sena- 
tor from Arizona is using that term, on a 
proposal for a specific modification of 
the supervisor definition. But there can 
be no question about the fact that our 
total hearings show that there is a need, 
particularly in connection with the case- 
load of the National Labor Relations 
Board, for the adoption of procedural 
changes and definition changes which 
will accomplish the objectives of the act 
and lighten the load of the Board. 
What we are saying to the Senate is that 
we think the record clearly shows that a 
modification of the definition of “super- 
visor” would greatly lighten the work of 
the Board. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, "Referring to the 
testimony on pages 1298 and 1299, again 
the major expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the language in the present Taft- 
Hartley Act comes from the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I read what Mr. Fen- 
ton said when the question was finally 
put to him: 

I think that the Congress would do well 
to look at the problem again— 


He said, “the Congress would do well.” 
The Senator from Oregon is using the 
term we“ in reference to some group of 
which I know nothing, which was look- 
ing into the question. The first the 
Senator from Arizona saw of this lan- 
guage was in the full committee, when 
the bill was before us. As the Senator 
from Oregon will recall, I questioned at 
that time whether it was advisable to 
insert such language. I had heard of no 
hearings. There were no hearings, as 
such. The Senator from Oregon has 
admitted it. I think possibly the Sena- 
tor is correct in saying that the question 
of language should be explored. I think 
we should hold hearings on it, and devise 
some new language. However, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona is not satisfied that 
this proposal is the result of a study by 
the Senate committee, or any represen- 
tatives of the Senate committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make a 
comment on the Senator’s observation. 
The language was contained in the com- 
mittee print from the beginning. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What was the 
first day that we saw the committee 
print? 

Mr. MORSE. May 30. When the 
Senator says that Congress should make 
a study, I should like to suggest to him 
that if a subcommittee of the Senate 
which has jurisdiction over labor legis- 
lation is not a segment of Congress’ 
which should consider the matter, I do 
not know what part of Congress should 
make the study. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. The issue was raised in 
connection with the “no man’s land” 
problem. It was raised in connection 
with the heavy caseload of the Board. 
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It was raised in connection with the 
various recommendations, which we dis- 
cussed and which had been made in 
the Barbash report, as to how we could 
streamline the Board. It became per- 
fectly clear to the subcommittee that 
after Leedom and Fenton had testified 
as to the need for tightening of the defi- 
nition, we should go to work. 

The Senator says he does not know 
who the group was. The Senator’s col- 
leagues on the subcommittee thought 
that the definition should be modified. 
They went to work on it. We submitted 
a recommendation, which the subcom- 
mittee adopted, and then the full com- 
mittee adopted it, and here we are. 
That is following very carefully the reg- 
ular procedure in the legislative process 
in initiating a change in a bill which is 
the subject matter before a committee 
for modification. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator un- 
derstands that I have always held him 
in the highest esteem because of his de- 
termination that the procedures of the 
Senate be followed. I admire his stand 
on that question. Therefore, I find it a 
little difficult to square his statements 
tonight with what has historically been 
his position, 

I am a member of the subcommittee. 
I heard no discussion of this problem. I 
have read the language the Senator has 
read, at pages 830, 831, and also at 
pages 1298 and 1299. I suggest to him, 
in all fairness, that when one Senator 
appears as a witness, in conjunction 
with others, and does all the testifying, 
and then asks one question of a witness, 
and the witness agrees with him, that 
that does not constitute a hearing, as I 
understand a hearing. 

Possibly we should examine the field, 
for I do not agree that we have had ade- 
quate exploration of it, and I do not re- 
call one word being said about this mat- 
ter in the subcommittee as a discussion 
group. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield, 
but first I wish to reply to the Senator 
from Arizona. We had the two top ex- 
perts come before our committee, the 
Chairman of the Board and the General 
Counsel, and they testified that there 
was need for a modification. They would 
not tell us what form it should take. 
However, when we read their replies, the 
language becomes quite clear by implica- 
tion. When we proceeded to make our 
proposal for a modification, it was along 
the general obectives that these gentle- 
men apparently had in mind. 

The second point is that there certain- 
ly was discussion—I am sorry the Sena- 
tor from Arizona does not recall it—and 
I know what I discussed, and certainly 
there was discussion in the subcommittee 
in regard to the need for modification of 
the supervisor definition. There was not 
a lengthy discussion. We did not discuss 
it for a long time, because there seemed 
to be quick agreement that there ought 
to be a modification of the definition of 
supervisor. We had made a rather ex- 
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tensive record on the no man’s land 
issue, on the caseload of the Board, and 
on the need of the Board for a substan- 
tial increase in its appropriations if it is 
to do a good job. I took it for granted 
that because there was not a long debate 
about it there was a general consensus 
of opinion that a tightening up of the 
definition should be recommended to the 
full committee. We did so, and we put 
it into the committee print, and here it is. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. With all due re- 
gard to the Senator, in whom I have great 
confidence, I feel that the only person 
who made the recommendation is the 
Senator from Oregon. He says that Mr. 
Leedom did not feel he could write the 
language or make a suggestion as to the 
language. At page 831, I read the Sena- 
tor’s language: “Of course, I recognize 
your position—can’t very well say ‘write 
it for me.’” 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to inter- 
rupt the Senator at that point. I said 
that at that point because, if the Senator 
will go back to the opening statement of 
Judge Leedom, he had made it very clear 
when he appeared before the subcom- 
mittee that he was not going to be drawn 
into a recommendation on any policy 
matter. 

He made it clear that he was there to 
answer questions the best way he could 
as to what had happened. He made it 
very clear in his opening statement that 
he was not going to make any recom- 
mendation. The language the Senator 
has read refers back to Judge Leedom’s 
position taken by him at the beginning, 
that he was not going to make a recom- 
mendation as to what the language in 
the bill ought to be. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall not pro- 
long the argument. I wish to reiterate, 
however, what I attempted to bring out, 
that the language in section 691 resulted 
from the long statement of the Senator 
from Oregon to the effect that the pro- 
vision of the present law should be 
amended. It was never discussed in the 
subcommittee. I do not recall any ex- 
pert saying that we should adopt this 
exact language. I might have agreed 
with the Senator from Oregon on some 
language in between—and I say this to 
the Senate as a member of the subcom- 
mittee—but there has never been a case 
made for the language contained in sec- 
tion 601. That is why I have offered my 
amendment to strike section 601, so that 
the language may continue as it is now 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, until such time 
as we can hold hearings and allow labor 
and management and others an oppor- 
tunity to testify. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I should like to finish the collo- 
quy with the Senator from Arizona. The 
record will show also that I asked simi- 
lar questions of Mr. Leedom and Mr. 
Fenton with regard to guards. Both of 
them said in effect that guards involved 
a very small number of cases, and that 
the major problem was in regard to su- 
pervisors, not in regard to guards, 
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I wish to comment briefly on the ob- 
servation of the Senator from Arizona in 
regard to the procedure which was fol- 
lowed in the drafting of the section. I 
say most respectfully that if we should 
follow strictly the point of view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Arizona, 
large sections of most major bills which 
come before a committee would have to 
be eliminated on the ground that no 
witnesses had been called to testify on 
particular language. 

I believe it is fundamental in the per- 
formance of our duties in connection 
with the legislative process that the job 
of a legislative committee, as I see it, is 
to conduct hearings on policy questions 
involved in controversial legislation, but 
that the job of drafting the proposed 
legislation for carrying out the policy 
objectives rests with the members of the 
committee. When we came to the drafts- 
manship job in committee, we certainly 
should not be put in the position of hav- 
ing to call witnesses to tell us whether 
this word, phrase, or clause should be 
included in the definition. What we did 
was to conduct hearings, as the record 
will show, on the overall program of 
labor legislation. In the course of the 
hearings, it developed that one of the 
headaches of the Board arose out of su- 
pervisory cases. As a result, a definition 
which would seek to eliminate that prob- 
lem was drafted and recommended by 
an overwhelming majority of the com- 
mittee, and here it is on the floor of the 
Senate. In my judgment, that proce- 
dure is in keeping with the carrying out 
of the hearing functions and the draft- 
ing functions of the committee. I now 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for yielding to 
me. I shall speak on two aspects of the 
matter under discussion: first, whether 
the General Counsel should recommend 
policy to Congress. It is my understand- 
ing that when Judge Leedom was nomi- 
nated, and his nomination was confirmed 
for a position on the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, he was recommended 
primarily on the ground that his experi- 
ence had been in the judiciary. He had 
been a member of the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota. He was not urged or ad- 
vocated by anyone as a partisan on the 
subject of labor-management legislation, 
on one side or the other. But he was 
recommended on the basis that he would 
bring to his position a judicial back- 
ground and would apply himself with a 
judicial attitude to the problems which 
might come before the Board. I think 
that explains his position. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator from 
South Dakota will not assume that I was 
criticizing Judge Leedom because he did 
not recommend specific language. He 
certainly had the right to take the posi- 
tion he took, and I said he had the right 
to take such a position. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I respect 
the Senator’s statement on that point. 
I desire to say about Judge Leedom's 
background, and also in defense of it, 
that I myself think that when a board 
has at least quasijudicial responsibility, 
it should maintain a position of impar- 
tiality; it should be sympathetic to the 
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legislation it seeks to administer; but it 
should not seek to prescribe policy for 
Congress. It should report administra- 
tive problems in the administration of 
a law. But I do not think we should ex- 
pect members of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to recommend policy, which 
is for Congress to determine, any more 
than we should expect the Chief Justice 
of the United States or other members 
of the Supreme Court to come before 
Congressional committees and to make 
recommendations as to what Congress 
should determine concerning matters of 
legislative policy. They might report to 
us on the administrative problems of the 
law; but, if they take the position that 
it is up to Congress to determine what 
the law shall be, I respect that position. 

Second, I wish to speak about the 
supervisory employee matter. Again, I 
disclaim any responsibility for any par- 
ticular knowledge or authority in the 
field of labor legislation. But the senior 
Senator from Oregon will recall that 
once upon a time the junior Senator from 
South Dakota, when he was a Member of 
the House of Representatives, became in- 
volved in labor legislation. At that time, 
in 1946, we encountered the problem of 
the definition of “supervisory employ- 
ees.” The bill passed by Congress in 
1946, and vetoed by President Truman, 
and which happened to bear the name 
of the junior Senator from South Dakota, 
merely acquainted me with the fact that 
there was a real problem in defining what 
was a supervisory employee. 

The senior Senator from Oregon was 
at that time a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare—or per- 
haps it was then simply called the Com- 
mittee on Labor. I recall appearing be- 
fore the Senator when we discussed labor 
legislation then. As a result of the study 
I made at that time, when I introduced 
a bill in the 80th Congress, in January 
1947, I felt that there should be a defini- 
tion of “supervisory employees” which 
would make it possible for such em- 
ployees, whose responsibilities were not 
wholly that of supervision, not wholly 
that of management, to be. represented 
by and to be members of a labor organi- 
zation. 

In January 1947, following the veto 
of the 1946 bill, I introduced a bill in 
which I attempted to define “super- 
visory employees” and to make it pos- 
sible for certain persons, having some 
responsibility for supervision, to have 
the benefits of membership in labor or- 
ganizations. My particular point of 
view at that time was not accepted in 
the definition provided in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

I mention this merely to show that it 
is not an opinion I get superficially 
from any present attitude, but it is the 
remembrance of the fact that I felt we 
needed to draw a line very carefully in 
this field, which caused me to include 
something on that subject in the bill 
which I introduced in 1947, which was 
the bill on which the House Committee 
on Labor conducted hearings which led 
to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I think the definition which is in the 
Taft-Hartley Act with respect to super- 
visory employees could stand improve- 
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ment. To me, the issue which is pre- 
sented by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is merely this: Is the definition 
proposed in the bill better than the 
definition which exists in the Taft- 
Hartley Act? In my judgment, the defi- 
nition proposed in the bill is better than 
the definition now in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Therefore, I shall oppose striking 
this section from the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam about to yield the 
floor; but if the Senator from Nebraska 
wishes to ask me a question or the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota a question, I 
shall be glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator, 
I shall seek the floor in my own right. 

Mr. MORSE. In reply to the Senator 
from South Dakota—and in this con- 
nection I should like the attention also 
of the senior Senator from New York— 
I do not have before me the exact lan- 
guage used by Senator Taft in 1949 
concerning the definition; but I know 
that by 1949 Senator Taft thought we 
ought to take another look at the defi- 
nition, because even as early as that 
there was some discussion to the effect 
that the definition of supervisor was 
creating a so-called logjam or an ex- 
cessive amount of litigation which legis- 
lative clarification would help to pre- 
vent. I am satisfied that since 1947 
the evidence has been cumulative. 

I appreciate the Senator from South 
Dakota saying that he thinks that at 
least the language we have proposed is 
an improvement over that of the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. My recollection is that in 
1949 no language was suggested as a sub- 
stitute for that in the present law. We 
thought the subject ought to be exam- 
ined at that time. Now I see that we 
are playing the same game again. There 
seems to be an idea that the subject 
should be examined further, when we 
know that some change is required, such 
as that proposed by the pending bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator recalls the 
discussion at that time, I assume. 

Mr. IVES. Oh, yes; we recognized the 
need at that time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President; will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe to the 
view expressed by the Senator from 
South Dakota that the inquiry should 
be whether the definition proposed in 
the bill is a better definition than that 
contained in the existing law. I have 
studied section 601, and the only differ- 
ence I see in the language in the bill as 
compared with the language in the pres- 
ent law is that one clause has been 
stricken in the bill on line 15. It reads: 

The term “supervisor” means any indi- 
vidual haying authority, in the interest of 
the employer, to hire, transfer, suspend, lay 
off, recall, promote, discharge, assign, re- 
ward, or discipline other employees, 


Down to that point the language of the 
bill is identical with that of the present 
law, word for word. 
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But at that point this clause has been 
— “Or responsibility to direct 

em.” 

My query is: Why does the mere elim- 
ination of the language responsibility 
to direct them” improve the definition? 

Mr. MORSE. First, if the Senator will 
glance down at line 16, he will see: “or 
one who does effectively recommend.” 
a And on line 17; “whose principal func- 

on.” 

In the litigated cases themselves it is 
found that much of the controversy is 
over the very language which we have 
stricken, the language in the present law 
“responsibly direct.” So we struck it 
out and reworded it because it was evi- 
dent that the language was stirring up 
a lot of litigation and was causing much 
difficulty for the Board. We struck that 
and included as a test whether the em- 
ployees were exercising supervisory pow- 
ers. Did they in fact “effectively rec- 
ommend” such action? Is that their re- 
sponsibility? Is their “principal” func- 
tion to direct other employees? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That language was 
in the present law. 

Mr. MORSE. The difference is that 
this language would require them do it, 
Tather than just be based upon pur- 
ported authority to do it, as provided by 
the existing law. The law provides au- 
thority to do it; but this language would 
put the Board in a position to determine 
the matter. The objective is to have 
them do it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think it is important 
that we understand the difference. The 
present law provides that if he has au- 
thority to do it, he is a supervisor. The 
language now recommended says he 
must do it. 

Mr. MORSE. The test is whether he 
does do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to my majority 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] wishes to have the yeas and 
nays ordered on the question of agree- 
ing to his amendment. Let us have them 
ordered now, so all Members of the Sen- 
ate may know. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will yield to me, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears to me that the only difference 
would be that the recommended section 
would strike out the words “or respon- 
sibly to direct them,” and would insert 
the words “or one who does effectively 
recommend such action, or whose prin- 
cipal function is responsibly to cirect 
other employees”—as a supervisor. The 
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recommended language is that only one 
who has such authority and exercises it 
is a supervisor, 

I believe it to be very important that 
we weigh this matter carefully. I was 
mayor of Cleveland when unionized men 
worked in supervisory positions or posi- 
tions in which they directed. They were 
there to command; but I found that they 
were unionizing, rather than directing 
workers. 

So this provision cannot be looked up- 
on lightly. It is admitted that it will 
narrow the definition of “supervisor.” 
Regardless of how we may narrow it, 
the National Labor Relations Board will 
be deluged with actions on this subject, 
because this will be the doorway for the 
expansion of membership. 

I recognize that the purpose in this 
case is a sincere one. But I wonder 
whether the proposal will improve the 
present law. From my standpoint, I am 
not willing to begin to indulge in doubts. 
The language will have to show clearly 
that it will be an improvement. I have 
a grave question about the advisability 
of narrowing the scope of the persons 
who are called supervisors. Manage- 
ment and employers are entitled to have 
good faith and loyalty shown by those 
who are employed in supervisory capaci- 
ties. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the issue has been clearly drawn. But I 
inyite attention to page 69 of the com- 
mittee report, where the changes in ex- 
isting law are clearly shown. The text 
of the existing act is shown, and the 
words proposed to be stricken are shown 
` in brackets, and the new words proposed 
to be substituted are shown in italics. 
As I examine that part of the report, it 
seems to me that the new definition 
would draw a line between a matter of 
fact and a possibility. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. The difference 
between the two is the difference between 
an objective test and the existence of a 
possibility, as the Senator from South 
Dakota says. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 
Under existing law a supervisor is a 
person who has authority to regulate or 
responsibly to direct employees or 
effectively to recommend such action. 
The language proposed would strike out 
that provision and would insert the 
words “or one who does effectively 
recommend such action, or whose prin- 
cipal function is responsibly to direct 
other employees.” 

It seems to me the change would be 
a useful one, in that it would give the 
National Labor Relations Board a firm 
test as regards who constitutes super- 
visory employees; and I believe that the 
language of the existing act leaves a 
gray area which is responsible for some 
of the trouble the Board has in deter- 
mining who are supervisory employees. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota; he has stated the 
case exactly in the way intended. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
agree wholeheartedly with the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio IMr. 
LauscHE] when he says this matter is a 
very serious one which should not be 
dealt with lightly. 

I wish to point out to my friend, the 
Senator from South Dakota, that that 
has been my stand on this matter. It is 
important; and we do not have from 
either labor or management any testi- 
mony as to the need for the provision set 
forth at this point in the bill. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, I never heard the matter dis- 
cussed until it was brought up in connec- 
tion with the bill, 5 days before the bill 
was reported; and at that time I raised 
some question about it, and suggested 
that I wished to have it debated on the 
floor of the Senate. 

There may be need for a change; but I 
suggest that the need has not been 
shown, other than by means of the state- 
ment made by the senior Senator from 
Oregon, who conducted the colloquy al- 
most by himself, except when the ques- 
tions were answered by the gentlemen 
who are referred to in the committee 
report. 

That is why I have submitted the 
amendment to strike out this language. 

I am not unalterably opposed to a 
change in the definition, but I am op- 
posed to a procedure of this sort. 

I can recall the situation when the 
amendments were called up just 30 days 
ago. At that time it was argued that 
hearings on them had not been had. To 
my knowledge, this matter has not been 
discussed at the hearings by anyone ex- 
cept the senior Senator from Oregon and 
the gentleman to whom he addressed the 
questions. 

I should like to know how labor and 
management stand on this matter, and 
I should also like to have the advantage 
of hearings on it, before we decide to 
change at all the language of the present 
law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Arizona 


yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Senator 


from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say that I voted for the Knowland 
amendments; and the fact that hearings 
had not been held on them did not affect 
my position. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was not refer- 
ring to the position taken by Senators on 
this side of the aisle. I am in hearty 
agreement in that respect. 

I promise the Senator from Oregon 
that if this section is stricken out, I will 
do all I can to have proper hearings held 
on this matter, so we can reach a sensi- 
ble conclusion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I shall vote for the 
amendment, although I wish to say to 
the senior Senator from Oregon that I 
shall do so in full realization that this 
section may be a perfectly proper one. 

But having been a member of the com- 
mittee for some 3 years, I know of 
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nothing before the committee which 
would enable me to vote intelligently 
on what I am afraid will be an extremely 
important matter. 

I shall join any Senator in reporting 
amendatory language which may be 
shown to be needed in connection with 
this matter. 

But I do not believe we now have 
sufficient information on which to base 
such a decision, even though, for aught 
I know, the reasoning of the Senator 
from Oregon may be perfectly proper 
and he may be entirely correct. 

So I shall vote to leave the law as it 
now stands, until we know which way to 
move. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will reject the amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of placing this language 
in the bill was to clarify the procedures 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
so as to give it more precise guideposts 
in making correct judgments as to who 
are supervisors. I think this language 
of the bill will help in that way, and I 
believe it would be unwise to strike it 
out. 

I happened to be at the hearing when 
the Senator from Oregon had the dis- 
cussion with both the counsel and the 
Chairman of the Board. Both of them 
indicated that the problem is a serious 
one. 

This provision was in the bill through- 
out its consideration by both the sub- 
committee and the full committee, and 
I do not believe any attempt was made 
at that time to strike it out. 

The change proposed by the bill is a 
helpful one, and for that reason this 
provision was included in the bill—and 
not because we wanted to blur in any 
way the authority of the employer. 
That was not the intention of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon or my intention. This 
language was included in the bill, not 
as a subterfuge, but in order to clarify 
the matter and to help in connection 
with the problem. 

So I hope the pending amendment will 
be rejected. 

I believe that in the next few months 
we shall have a chance to consider how 
the Board deals with this problem. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Dworshak Johnston, S. C. 
Allott Eastland Jordan 
Anderson Ellender Kefauver 
Barrett Ervin Kennedy 
Beall Frear err 
Bible Fulbright Knowland 
Bricker Goldwater Kuchel 
Bridges Green Lausche 
Bush Hayden Long 
Byrd Hennings Magnuson 
Capehart Hickenlooper Malone 
Carlson Hill Mansfield 
Carroll Hoblitzell Martin, Iowa 
Case, N. J. Holland Martin, Pa. 
Case, S. Dak, Hruska McClellan 
Humphrey McNamara 
Clark Ives Monroney 
Jackson Morse 
Cotton Javits Morton 
Jenner Mundt 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Murray 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I believe 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] should be agreed to. The 
amendment would strike from the com- 
mittee bill the proposed change in the 
definition of a supervisor. 

For many years there was controversy 
and much confusion, with a great deal 
of litigation and attempts to legislate to 
decide who was a supervisor and who 
was not. In other words, when was an 
individual a part of management and 
when was the individual a part of the 
labor force? 

The definition in the present law has 
been clarified by the courts after 11 years 
of litigation, so that now both the em- 
ployers and the unions know pretty well 
what constitutes supervisory personnel. 
If we change the definition it will mean 
new interpretations and new rulings. If 
we change this definition, as to which 
there has been no request for change 
either by labor or management, then we 
shall upset the existing situation. There 
will then be requests for more rulings 
and more court decisions; there will be 
more delay and more confusion. 

The purpose of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] is to retain the language of 
the present law. Certainly there are in- 
dividuals in a business establishment 
who rightfully must be classified as man- 
agement. That matter has been elarified 
now. By reason of the court decisions 
of the last 11 years the issue is settled. 

Many collective bargaining agree- 
ments carry the language of the present 
law. To change that language would 
upset all the rulings and would make 
new rulings necessary; and there would 
result confusion, contest, litigation, and 
uncertainty. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona should be agreed to. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
speak only a few moments, to answer the 
Senator from Nebraska. It is simply be- 
cause the question has not been settled 
that we urge the adoption of section 601, 
so as to give certainty as to the mean- 
ing of the word “supervisor” because in 
representation case after representation 
case there has been litigation to deter- 
mine who is or who is not a supervisor, 
That issue can always be raised in a 


amendment be rejected. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Minois [Mr. 
Dovucias], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], are absent on 
official business, 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, CHavez], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHongy], would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. SALTONSTALL], are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. BUTLER], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL], would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Lancer]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from North 
Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Allott Goldwater Potter 
Barrett Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bricker Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Bridges Holland Robertson 
Bush Hruska Russell 
Byrd Jenner Schoeppel 
Capehart Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Li he Stennis 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Talmadge 
Dirksen Martin, Pa Thurmond 
Dworshak McClellan Watkins 
Eastland Morton Williams 
Frear Mundt 

NAYS—47 
Aiken Ervin Jordan 
Anderson Pulbright Kefauver 
Beall Green Kennedy 
Bible Hayden Kerr 
Carlson Hennings Kuchel 
Carroll Hill Long 
Case, N. J. Humphrey Magnuson 
Case; S. Dak. Ives Malone 
Ch Jackson Mansfield 
Clark Javits McNamara 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Monroney 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Morse 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the Goldwater amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 34, line 19, 
after the word “committee” it is proposed 
to insert a comma. 

In line 20 it is proposed to strike the 
words “or plan”, and insert “group, asso- 
ciation, or plan,” before the word “in”. 

In line 23, after the word “employ- 
ment,” it is proposed to substitute for the 
period a comma; and insert the follow- 
ing: “and includes any local, State, 
regional, national, or international or- 
ganization composed of representatives 
of labor organizations.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Colorado 
wish to have the yeas and nays on his 
amendment? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this is a 
raMher simple amendment, which takes 
care of certain technical defects in the 
bill which I have discussed with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], who is present in the Cham- 
ber. It is my understanding that it is 
his intention to accept the amendment. 

This is an amendment to make sure 
that such organizations as the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, and such peo- 
ple as Brewster, the former president of 
it, who told the Government Operations 
Committee that it had no authority to 
investigate him, are brought within the 
purview of the act. 

The amendment would do the follow- 
ing: On page 34 it would insert a comma 
in line 19, after the word committee“; 
in line 20, on page 34, it would strike 
out the words or plan” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “group, associa- 
tion, or plan”; and at the end of that 
paragraph insert the following words: 
“and includes any local, State, regional, 
national, or international organization 
composed of representatives of labor or- 
ganizations.” 

In order to include the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters and similar or- 
ganizations, we must broaden the defini- 
tion of “labor organization” in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have discussed this 
matter with the Senator from Colo- 
rado—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the language in the bill 
covers organizations like the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. The defini- 
tion of a labor organization in the bill, 
at page 35, line 19, reads: 

(5) is a conference, joint board, joint 
council, or other association or aggregation 
of labor organizations, as heretofore defined, 
subordinate to a national or international 
labor organization other than a State or 
local central body. 


Nevertheless, if it will reassure some 
Members of the Senate, I am delighted 
to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe the amend- 
ment is necessary. I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks a short state- 
ment explaining the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 
AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF “LABOR 
ORGANIZATION” 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide a less restrictive definition of la- 
bor organization” which will be consistent 
with the objectives of titles I through V. 
The committee print definition is taken 
from the National Labor Relations Act but 
however adequate it may be for purposes 
of that Act’s provisions, it appears unduly 
narrow to encompass all the labor organi- 
gations which appear to be appropriate for 
inclusion under the reporting, election, and 
trusteeship titles of the bill. The amended 
definition, for example, includes local, State, 
regional, national, and international organ- 
izations composed of representatives of la- 
bor organizations, which have been omitted 
from the definition in the committee print. 
A further broadening of the definition of 
“labor organization” would result from the 
adoption of the proposed amendments to 
the definitions of “employer” and “em- 
ployee” on which this definition is based. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why is it neces- 
sary to have a yea and nay vote on a 
question on which there seems to be a 
unanimity of opinion in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the request for a 
yea and nay vote was made a few min- 
utes ago and the request was sufficiently 
seconded by the Members of the Sen- 
ate; therefore the yea and nay vote has 
been ordered by the Chair. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I would say to the 
Senate that if any of these amendments 
had been offered to the committee—and 
not one of them was offered to the 
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committee—they would have been ac- 
cepted immediately. I made the state- 
ment this morning that I would accept 
the amendments, and all of them could 
have been accepted within 10 minutes 
without the necessity of a yea and nay 
vote. This amendment is of no substan- 
tive importance, and it merely goes to 
make what is a synthetic record. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
certainly correct. If we need to have 
yea and nay votes in order to reassure 
ourselves, let us go ahead and have them. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the yea 
and nay vote be withdrawn. It will not 
accomplish anything. There seems to 
be no difference of opinion on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JENNER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senators from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore and Mr. KEFAUVER], the Sena- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SmaTHERS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senators from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore and Mr. Kxrau- 
ver], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers] would each vote 
“Yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
iMr SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Toys] are absent on of- 
ficial business, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
cer], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] would each vote 
„Nea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—83 
Aiken Dirksen Johnson, Tex. 
Allott Douglas Johnston, 8. C. 
Anderson Dworshak Jordan 
Barrett Eastland Kennedy 
Beall Ellender Kerr 
Bible Frear Knowland 
Bricker Goldwater Kuchel 
Bridges Green ausche 
Hayden ng 
Byrd Hennings Magnuson 
Capehart Hickenlooper Malone 
Carlson Hill el 
Carroll Hoblitzell Martin, Iowa 
Case, N. J. Holland Martin. Pa. 
Case, S. Dak. a McClellan 
uroh Humphrey McNamara 
Clark Ives Monroney 
Cooper Jackson Morse 
Cotton Javits Morton 
Curtis Jenner Mundt 


June 12 
Murray Robertson Talmadge 
Neuberger Russell Thurmond 
Pastore Schoep Watkins 
Payne Smith, Maine Wiley 
Potter Smith, N. J Williams 
Proxmire Sparkman Yarborough 
Purtell Stennis Young 
Revercomb Symington 
NAYS—2 
Ervin Fulbright 
NOT VOTING—11 

Bennett Gore Saltonstall 
Butler Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Langer Thye 
Flanders O'Mahoney 


So Mr. ALLoTr’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for printing, three amend- 
ments, the purposes of which are as 
follows: 

The first amendment is on page 22, 
lines 15 and 16. It provides that not 
only the Secretary of Labor, but also the 
individual members of the unions, may 
file suits. 

The second amendment tightens the 
clerical employee exemption, so that it 
cannot be used as a dodge. That amend- 
ment is on page 7, line 14. 

The third amendment eliminates the 
dollar limit exemption from the re- 
ports—sections 101, 102, and 103. 

I ask that the amendments may be 
printed and may lie on the table, to be 
brought up at a later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, line 
22, after “thereunder,” it is proposed to 
insert or with intent to obstruct legal 
process.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the sec- 
tion provides that anyone who makes 
false entries or willfully destroys rec- 
ords of labor organizations so as to de- 
fraud shall be punished. The amend- 
ment would make the language apply 
not only to records which are altered 
or changed for that purpose, but also for 
the purpose of obstructing justice. 

I believe the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts will accept the amend- 
ment I have offered, which is intended 
to correct the condition, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, has that amendment been printed? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No, it has not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Colorado desire a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No, I do not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The amendment is 
e anii: It will strengthen the sec- 

on. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr, ALLOTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, line 
21, it is proposed to strike out “or de- 
fraud” and insert in lieu thereof “de- 
fraud or mislead.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. This is a perfecting 
amendment to the same section. I think 
it is self-explanatory. I do not desire a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 
I understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will accept it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, once 
again, I do not feel that the amendment 
corrects any deficiency in the language 
of the bill; but in order that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado may be reassured as 
to the meaning of the language, I will 
accept the amendment, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, ALLOTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, line 4, 
after “been”, it is proposed to insert 
“finally.” 

On page 28, line 10, before “convic- 
tion“, it is proposed to insert final.“ 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will accept this amend- 
ment. The purpose of the amendment 
is this: Under the language of the bill 
as written, there is a technical way to 
evade it, in that a person could con- 
ceivably spend a year in the peniten- 
tiary, be released, and start to serve as 
an officer of a union, even though the 
intent of the section is plainly that he 
shall not do so for 5 years. 

I think it should be made clear that 
in using the word, in line 4, “finally 
convicted,” and on line 10, inserting 
“final conviction,” it is understood that 
what is meant is any conviction upon 
which a final decision has been rendered 
on appeal, or upon which no appeal has 
been taken and the time for appeal has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is or is not this an 
attempt to amend some provisions which 
already were amended earlier in the day 
by the so-called Javits amendment, as 
modified by the Morse amendment? It 
sounds to me as though the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado comes in 
exactly the same places and seeks to 
amend language already amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment now offered by the Senator 
from Colorado comes in the same line but 
at a different place from the earlier 
amendment, and therefore is in order. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that the reason for 
offering the amendment is that the 
maximum penalty is 1 year. This 
paragraph relates to title I. It is con- 
ceivable or possible that a person who 
is convicted and is sentenced to serve 
1 year could prolong his appeal for 3 
or even 4 years, then receive his sen- 
tence, serve the 1 year, and immedi- 
ately thereafter embark upon service as 
an officer of a union, even though it is 
the intent of the paragraph to prevent 
that from happening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not at all out 
of accord with the Senator offering his 
amendment. I am simply apprehensive 
that the amendment may be in the same 
place and interfere with the amendment 
originally adopted. I hope the clerk has 
carefully checked this, because accord- 
ing to the notations I made the amend- 
ment adopted earlier comes at exactly 
the same place. If that is correct, I am 
simply trying to be helpful in making 
this suggestion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the help 
of the Senator from Florida. He is al- 
ways astute and helpful in these mat- 
ters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from Flor- 
ida that the earlier amendments, the 
Morse-Javits amendments, inserted in 
the sentence, follow subsection (b) 
on page 28, line 4, before the word “No.” 

The amendment now offered by the 
Senator from Colorado comes on the 
same line, line 4, but at a different place. 
Therefore, the amendment is in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I understand the 
amendment, it would merely insert the 
word “final” before the word “convic- 
tion” in line 10, on page 28. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. Let me say that 
I have some difficulty hearing the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina; but I under- 
stood him to ask whether the amend- 
ment would insert the word “final” in 
line 10, on page 28. The answer is 
“yes,” 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam in sympathy with 
the purpose of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado; but I doubt whether the 
amendment would accomplish his pur- 
pose, because in a criminal case there 
would be only one conviction, and sub- 
sequent appeals would not affect the 
conviction, 

So I am afraid the phraseology the 
Senator from Colorado has selected 
would not accomplish his purpose, be- 
cause appeals which would be of any 
importance would be to higher courts 
just on points of law; and even if the 
appellate court sustained the appeal, the 
final conviction would still be the same 
conviction. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree, and I realize 
that the Senator from North Carolina is 
trying to be helpful. 

I believe the words “final conviction” 
have a definite meaning in law. That 
is why I appreciate having the Senator 
from North Carolina raise the point. 
Certainly the legislative history should 
be made in such a way as to show very 
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definitely that the word “final” means 
the final decision of any court of appeals 
or, if no appeal is taken, the date of the 
conviction and decree nisi in the trial 
court. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator from 
Colorado will yield, so that I may make 
an obseryation—and I ask unanimous 
consent that he may yield for that pur- 
pose without losing the floor—let me 
say that I think the conviction is the 
original conviction by a jury; and sub- 
sequent appeals would only involve the 
legality of the conviction. Therefore, 
the person convicted would serve the 
sentence after the appellate decision af- 
firming the conviction; and I do not be- 
lieve the Senator’s amendment would 
change the situation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina have a suggestion as to 
how the language might be improved? 

Mr. ERVIN, The Senator from Colo- 
rado might propose the following 
amendment: between the word “convic- 
tion” and the period, in line 10, and 
the word “No”, in the same line, insert: 

For the purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the word “conviction” shall be inter- 
preted to mean the final judgment affirming 
the adjudication of guilt, 


Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator from 
North Carolina state what he thinks 
would be accomplished by inserting that 
language after the word “conviction” in 
line 10? 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of fact, I 
believe it might be better to add, fol- 
lowing the word “conviction”, a pro- 
viso, as follows: 

Provided, however, That in the event of 
appeal, the 5-year period shall begin to run 
from the time of the service of sentence, 


Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina believe it would be better 
to insert, in line 9, following the word 
“after” the words “the final appeal or 
final determination of such conviction”? 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe it would be bet- 
ter to add, after the word “conviction”— 
or the final judgment affirming the convic- 
tion, in the event the conviction is reviewed 
on appeal by a higher court. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr.ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it the purpose of the 
Senator to make it possible, by means 
of his amendment, for a union official 
who had been convicted, to continue to 
serve as such union official during the 
period of time until the appellate court 
finally affirms the conviction? 

Mr. ALLOTT. My purpose is exact- 
ly the opposite. 

Mr. LONG. Then it seems to me that 
the Senator from Colorado should with- 
draw his amendment, because my im- 
pression is that if a person has been con- 
victed, the language as it now stands, 
without the Senator’s amendment, would 
mean that such person could no longer 
serve. On the other hand, if an appel- 
late court vacated and set aside the con- 
viction, of course the person could serve 
again. I fear the Senator’s amendment 
would result in exactly what he wishes 
to prevent. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr.ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr.KENNEDY. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Colorado will send the 
amendment to the desk, to be printed. 
If so, then, overnight, we can examine 
it. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I shall be happy to do 
so. We can leave it as the pending ques- 
tion, if we wish. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that I believe that the effect 
of the amendment is just the opposite of 
what he has stated. In line 5 he will see 
that the reference is to title I, and that, 
but for the amendment, such a person 
could serve the day after he got out of 
the penitentiary. 

Mr. President, I shall be happy to dis- 
cuss the amendment further with the 
Senator. 

Let me say to the majority leader that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
suggested that the amendment be 
printed and lie on the desk overnight. 
I do not know what plans the majority 
leader may have with respect to this 
matter, or whether he wishes to have us 
proceed now with the further considera- 
tion of the amendment. Whatever he 
prefers will be satisfactory to me. If he 
wishes to have the further consideration 
of the amendment go over until tomor- 
row, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That will be 
perfectly agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). It is the under- 
standing of the Chair that the further 
consideration of the amendment will be 
temporarily postponed. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7251) to 
amend the definition of the term State“ 
in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act and the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act to clarify the ques- 
tion of whether the benefits of those acts 
may be afforded to persons pursuing a 
program of education or training in the 
Panama Canal Zone, reported it favor- 
ably, without amendment, and submitted 
& report (No. 1704) thereon. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS SUB- 
MITTED 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (S. 3974) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of cer- 
tain financial transactions and adminis- 
trative practices of labor organizations 
and employers, to prevent abuses in the 
administration of trusteeships by labor 
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organizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by him, to Senate bill 3974, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3974, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to Senate bill 3974, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. THURMOND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3974, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. POTTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3974, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. MUNDT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3974, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. ALLOTT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3974, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. EASTLAND submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3974, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. IVES submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3974, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I submit amendments, intended to be 
proposed by me, to the bill (H. R. 8381) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 56, line 20, strike out the closing 
quotation marks, and after line 20 insert 
the following: 

The preceding sentence shall not apply 
to any transfer which occurred prior to 
June 1, 1960.’ 

“(b) Amendment of 1939 Code: Section 
117 (q) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 (relating to sale or exchange pat- 
ents between related persons) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: 8 (B) shall not 
apply to any transfer which occurred prior 
to June 1, 1950.““ 
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On page 56, strike out lines 21 through 
24, and insert the following: 

“(c) Effective dates: The amendment 
made by subsection (a) (except the last 
sentence of section 1235 (d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as added by such 
amendment) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, but only with respect 
to transfers after such date. The amend- 
ment made by subsection (b) shall apply 
with respect to any amount received, or pay- 
ment made, pursuant to a transfer de- 
scribed in section 117 (q) (1) of the Inter- 
mal Revenue Code of 1939 in any taxable 
year beginning after May 31, 1950, pursuant 
baie transfer which occurred prior to June 

1950.“ 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 10 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate now 
adjourn until 10 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the order previously en- 
tered, until tomorrow, Friday, June 13, 
1958, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 12, 1958: 
In THE ARMY 
The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 


under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. John Francis Uncles, 014914, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Gordon Byrom Rogers, 015620, 
United States Army, in the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 12, 1958: 
THe UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 

Rear Adm. Edward H. Thiele, to be Engi- 
neer in Chief of the United States Coast 
Guard, with the rank of rear admiral, for 
a term of 4 years. 

Albert L. Wilding, to be a commissioned 
instructor with the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Coast Guard. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, June 12, 1958 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Edward Gardiner Latch, Metro- 
politan Memorial, the National Meth- 
odist Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven and on 
the earth, who art everywhere where 
men’s minds are turned toward Thee, 
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we come with hearts filled with gratitude 
because Thou hast been so wonderfully 
good tous. We are what we are, we have 
what we have not because we have earned 
them, not because we deserve them but 
because Thou hast been so good to us. 
For Thine unfailing goodness we are un- 
feignedly thankful. 

Help us this day to stand strong and 
firm for all that is good and kind and 
true. May we be doers of Thy word and 
not hearers only, that men may see our 
good works and glorify Thee, our Father 
in heaven. Give to the leaders of our 
Nation courage and patience and wisdom 
that our Nation may be exalted in truth 
and righteousness and peace. Give to 
them the grace to seek first Thy kingdom 
that Thou mayest biess our Nation 
abundantly and make it a blessing to 
others. We pray in Jesus’ name, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 12428. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. HICKENLOOPER to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 11451) entitled “An act to 
authorize. the construction and sale by 
the Federal Maritime Board of a super- 
liner passenger vessel equivalent to the 
steamship United States, and a super- 
liner passenger vessel for operation in 
the Pacific Ocean, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. BUTLER, 
and Mr. Cotton to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3778. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1959 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 


Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12540) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. PRESTON, THOMAS, 
Rooney, CANNON, CLEVENGER, Bow, and 
TABER. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Wednesday, June 18, 
1958, for the Speaker to declare a recess 
for the purpose of receiving in joint 
meeting the President of the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 98] 
Auchincloss Engle McCulloch 
Bailey Tant Powell 
Baring Gray Prouty 
Blitch Gregory Radwan 
Bonner Gubser Rhodes, Ariz 
Buckley Gwinn Scott, Pa. 
Burdick Hill Shuford 
Carnahan Jenkins Whitten 
Celler Judd Williams, Miss. 
Clark Kearney Wolverton 
Delaney r 
Dies McCarthy 


The SPEAKER. On this rollicall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York to make 
a personal statement. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of the birth of my son, Vin- 
cent George Dorn, I was not present 
when the vote was taken yesterday on 
the reciprocal trade bill. Had I been 
present I would have voted against the 
motion to recommit and for the bill. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT OF 1958 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House resolve itself into the 


Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
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sideration of the bill (H. R. 12541) to 
promote the national defense by provid- 
ing for reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 12541, 
with Mr. Warts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through section 1 of the bill. If 
there are no amendments to this sec- 
tion, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want to 
advise the Committee that all during the 
morning session, at least for the next 
2 or 3 hours, there will be amendments 
offered, no doubt, and they will be voted 
on either by a standing vote or by 
tellers. So I trust all Members will re- 
main present. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to make a very brief statement. 
So there will be no misunderstanding as 
to what I shall say, I have reduced these 
few words to writing. 

Mr. Chairman, I was sorry to read in 
the paper this morning that a Repub- 
lican conference was held yesterday fol- 
lowing the general debate on this bill, 
and as a result the distinguished minor- 
ity leader stated that 95 percent of the 
Republican Members would support the 
amendments to be offered here today. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time in 
my 44 years as a Member of Congress, 
25 years as chairman of committees 
presenting defense legislation, that I 
have seen a matter involving our na- 
tional security become a subject of 
partisan politics. 

I knew that the conference was going 
to be held yesterday, of course, and I 
asked the distinguished minority leader 
not to bring up the subject for discus- 
sion because I had hoped that it would 
not become a political issue. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what has been 
done is done. I want to say to my 
Democratic colleagues that I hope you 
Democrats will vote on each one of these 
amendments solely on their merits. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
is trying to inject politics into this meas- 
ure. And I am glad to give the real facts. 

We had a conference yesterday, to be 
sure. We have a perfect right to have a 
conference and we do have conferences 
whenever subjects of great moment are 
before the House. We want our mem- 
bership to understand the problems. We 
made no decision as to how we would 
vote. We left that choice to each 
Member. We explained the amendments 
that would be offered. Then following 
the conference a newspaperman asked 
me if I thought the Republicans would 
support the President of the United 
States. I said, “Yes; I think 95 percent 
of the Republicans will support the 
President, because they have respect for 
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his opinion. He knows our national de- 
fense needs fully as well as any member 
of the c pe 

I do not deride any member of the 
committee because the gentleman from 
Georgia has had long experience and 
he has made valuable contributions to 
the national defense. But I want to say 
this so that the record will be clear and 
unmistakably known: There was no ef- 
fort to inject politics into that confer- 
ence yesterday. It was to give the 
membership of the House the informa- 
tion that they deserved to have so that 
they could vote intelligently this after- 
noon. It is just carrying out our long- 
standing policy of keeping our member- 
ship fully informed. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to my 
Republican colleagues that I trust you 
will carefully analyze every one of these 
amendments. All I ask you to do is 
vote your sincere convictions. 

Yesterday on the floor of the House 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana told us about what he thought 
was a terrific propaganda campaign be- 
hind this proposed reorganization legis- 
lation in support of the administration 
proposal, the great effort that was being 
made by the business interests of the 
Nation, the number of letters that you 
were receiving, and that the people who 
had been sending them to you, had not 
the slightest conception of what it was 
all about, that they, in so many words, 
did not know what they were talking 
about. 

Here is an organization that I think 
does know what it is talking about, and 
it cannot, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be construed as a business or com- 
mercial organization, the American Le- 
gion, of which I am proud to be a mem- 
ber, for some 35 or 40 years, longer 
than I can remember. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1958, 
Congressman LEON H. Gavin, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Gavin: The American 
Legion views the proposed reorganization of 
the Department of Defense as essential and 
of utmost importance. Our national execu- 
tive committee, after careful study of the 
President's plan, unanimously approved 
Resolution No. 44 (copy enclosed) which 
places the American Legion squarely behind 
the proposal as contained in the original 
bill, H. R. 11958. 

The clean bill, H. R. 12541, which was 
substituted by the House Armed Services 
Committee, contains provisions which 
we sincerely believe minimizes the re- 
organization authority to such an extent 
that the heart of the plan is destroyed. 

As national commander of the American 
Legion, from a personal viewpoint as well as 
in consonance with the wishes of the or- 
ganization I am honored to head, I urge 
that you support the amendments to H. R. 
12541 which would 

(1) Remove requirement that the author- 
ity of the of Defense must be 
exercised through the Secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; 

(2) Grant authority to the Secretary of 
Defense to transfer, reassign, abolish, or con- 
solidate functions of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, 30 days after the proposed action has 
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been reported to Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees; and 

(3) Eliminate provisions in present law 
which authorize a civilian or military chief 
of a service to protest to Congress if he dis- 
agrees with national defense policy. 

With sincere appreciation for your con- 
sideration in this legislative matter which 
is perhaps the most important in this ses- 
sion of Congress, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S. GLEASON, Jr. 


RESOLUTION No. 44—NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING, THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION, HELD APRIL 30—May 2, 1958 

Committee: National security commission. 

Subject: Endorse the President's reorganiza- 

tion plan for the Department of Defense, 
Whereas there has been presented to the 

Congress of the United States, a plan known 

as the President's plan for the reorganiza- 

tion of the Defense Department; and 

Whereas there are innumerable commit- 
tees, commissions, and lines of command in 
the Defense Department; and 

Whereas we have the utmost confidence 
in the expert leadership of the President of 
the United States in affairs of national de- 
fense and believe that he has the best advice 
and sources of information available in our 
country; and 

Whereas the present times demand speedy, 
firm, direct, unambiguous lines of control 
in our Defense Department; and 

Whereas the American Legion in national 

convention assembled in Atlantic City, N. J., 

on September 16, 1957, reaffirmed its support 

of the principle of unification and control 

of the Armed Forces: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the national executive 

committee of the American Legion assembled 
in Indianapolis, Ind., April 30-May 2, 1958, 
hereby recommend the American Legion 
endorse the President’s plan for the re- 
organization of the Defense Department and 
use its best efforts to cause its enactment 
into law and request the national com- 
mander to give his major priority. 


What do the AMVETS say about this 
legislation? Here is a letter from the 
AMVETS: 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1958. 
The Honorable Leon H. Gavin, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gavin: AMVETS, at its most 
recent national executive committee meet- 
ing in April 1958, unanimously adopted a 
resolution endorsing the President’s message 
on defense reorganization. We have fol- 
lowed with interest the hearings before the 
Armed Services Committee on legislation to 
implement the President's proposal. 

You will soon have the opportunity to 
debate and vote upon H. R. 12541, the De- 
fense Reorganization Act of 1958. The 
President, in a recent statement, has made 
it eminently clear that three provisions of 
H. R. 12541 directly conflict with the reor- 
ganization he proposed to the Congress. 
Because of his background, the President, 
in our judgment, is eminently qualified to 
speak on this important subject. 

It is the considered judgment of AMVETS 
that the bill should be amended to provide 
the streamlined, efficient defense organiza- 
tion that is so necessary to our national 
security. We respectfully urge you to sup- 
port amendments that will more fully and 
completely effect the reorganization pro- 
posed by the President of the United States. 

Specifically, the requirement that the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense be exer- 
cised through the Secretaries of the Military 


Departments should be eliminated. The 
Secretary of Defense's authority to transfer, 
reassign, abolish, and consolidate functions 
The pro- 


should be more clearly defined. 
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vision authorizing the Secretaries of the 
military departments and members of the 
Joint Chiefs to present to their 
recommendations relating to the Defense 
Establishment irrespective of the Secretary's 
views should be deleted. Your support of 
these amendments is earnestly requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
STUART J. SATULLO, 
National Commander. 


Mr. Chairman, by no stretch of the 
imagination do I believe that these 
two great patriotic organizations repre- 
sent any business or commercial inter- 
ests. They are dedicated veterans’ or- 
ganizations devoted to the interest and 
welfare of the Nation. That is why I 
want to call to your attention the fact 
that there are other organizations that 
you are hearing from besides business 
and commercial organizations that are 
sufficiently interested to present to you, 
for your careful attention and consider- 
ation, their views on this reorganization 
proposal. They represent hundreds of 
thousands of members, at least. There- 
fore, let us not be diverted by these 
extravagant statements that everybody 
who writes to you and is interested in 
this reorganization legislation just does 
not know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AMENDING THE DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended (50 U. S. C. 401), 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States; to provide for the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and proce- 
dures for the departments, agencies, and 
functions of the Government relating to 
the national security; to provide a Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the three mili- 
tary Departments of the Army, the Navy 
(including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force 
under the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense; to provide that 
each military department shall be separately 
organized under its own Secretary and shall 
function under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of such 
departments; to provide for their unified 
direction under civilian control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense but not to merge these 
departments or services; to provide for the 
establishment of unified or specified com- 
batant commands, and a clear and direct 
line of command to such commands; to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication in the De- 
partment of Defense, and particularly in the 
field of research and engineering by vesting 
its overall direction and control in the Sec- 
retary of Defense; to provide more effective, 
efficient, and economical administration in 
the Department of Defense; to provide for 
the unified strategic direction of the com- 
batant forces, for their operation under uni- 
fied command, and for their integration into 
an efficient team of land, naval, and air 
forces but not to establish a single Chief of 
Staff over the Armed Forces nor an overall 
Armed Forces general staff.” 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
; 7” VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ect. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Did the Chair state 
that section 2 had not been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read 
down to line 4 on page 3. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not have an op- 
portunity to speak on this bill yesterday. 

I simply want to make it clear that I 
am heartily in favor of the objectives 
sought by this bill, and that I shall sup- 
port any and all amendments that may 
be offered that will bring the proposed 
language more in line with the stated 
views of the President of the United 
States. 

The only criticism I have of this bill 
is that it does not go far enough. 

If I had my way, for example, I would 
divorce the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
their duties in respect to the separate 
services, limiting them strictly to their 
duties as members of that Staff. I 
think I might also provide for a Secre- 
tary of Defense and 3 Deputy Secretaries 
of Defense, 1 each for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

There are other steps that I personally 
would recommend if I had my way. 

I speak Mr. Chairman, as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who for years has observed at close 
range the handicaps of divided respon- 
sibilities. 

Broadly speaking, I think we ought 
to give the Secretary of Defense all the 
powers and all the authority that he 
needs to run the Department. He must 
be supreme. Then let us hold him re- 
sponsible for results. 

I do not believe that any one of us 
would want to assume the tremendous 
responsibilities which are his in these 
critical times, under any other condi- 
tions. 

Mr, Chairman, as far as I am con- 
cerned, the reasons presented by the 
President under date of May 28 for 
amending the bill in its present form are 
absolutely unanswerable, In my opinion, 
failure to amend the present bill will 
jeopardize the objective which we all 
have in mind. 

Two days ago, Mr. Chairman, I talked 
with Admiral Radford, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I am au- 
thorized to state that he is 100 percent in 
accord with the President in this respect. 

I have a wire here from Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, former Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, which indicates that he also is in 
accord with the views of the President. 

I have a letter from Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, a former Chief of Staff of the 
Army, which indicates that he, too, is 
in accord with the views of the Presi- 
dent. 

It has just been pointed out this morn- 
ing that the American Legion is in ac- 
cord with the President; that the 
“en VETS are in accord with the Presi- 

ent. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the 
country as a whole is strongly back of the 
President on this legislation, because 
the people know of his vast and success- 


ful experience in this field. 
I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the House 


will give overwhelming approval to any 
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amendment that improves this bill by 
providing for greater unification in ac- 
cordance with the specific recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the RECORD a 
telegram dated June 11, from Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, formerly Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, and a letter dated June 11 
from Gen. J. Lawton Collins, formerly 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD B. WIGGLESworTH, 
United States House of Representatives: 

Reference your June 9 letter the restrain- 
ing language in the sections and some para- 
graphs you mention will prevent an efficient 
effective organization of the Department of 
Defense. There can be only one headman 
in the Pentagon, the Secretary of Defense. 
The restraining language retains the present 
four departments, the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force and the Defense Department. We 
need only one. Any effort to delay the ulti- 
mate attainment of this objective jeopard- 
izes the future security of the United States. 

Gen. CARL SPAATZ. 

JUNE 11, 1958. 

The Honorable RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WiGGLESworTH: In reply to your 
letter of June 9, asking for my opinion with 
respect to certain language in sections 2 
and 3 of H. R. 12541, I am happy to give 
you my views as follows: 

I am in agreement with the views of the 
President with respect to the sections you 
quoted as reflected in section 3 of H. R. 12801, 
introduced recently by Congressman JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

However, I do not feel strongly about the 
elimination of section 3 (5). It is my un- 
derstanding that a similar provision has 
been in the law since the organization of the 
Department of Defense, but has never been 
utilized. I am sure authority contained in 
this section would be used only in an extreme 
case when a Secretary or a Chief felt impelled 
to present his views directly to the Congress. 

May I add that Iam happy to see that sec- 
tion 4 of H. R. 12541 has removed the Secre- 
taries of the separate departments from the 
chain of command over military operations 
and that the number of Assistant Secretaries 
is being reduced. If anything, the numbers 
of such Assistant Secretaries and consultants 
may have to be even further reduced in order 
to lighten the superstructure which has been 
built over the operations of the combatant 
forces. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. LAWTON COLLINS, 
General, United States Army (Retired). 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bares: On pages 
2 and 3, strike out section 2 and insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States; to provide for the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and pro- 
cedures for the departments, agencies, and 
functions of the Government relating to the 
national security; to provide a Department of 
Defense, including the three military Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy (including 
naval aviation and the United States Marine 
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Corps), and the Air Force under the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense; to provide that each military de- 
partment, with its own Secretary, Under Sec- 
retary, and Assistant Secretaries, shall be 
separately organized and shall be under the 
direction, authority, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense; to provide that an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense may direct the 
Secretary of a military department or his 
designee only when specifically delegated 
such authority by the Secretary of Defense 
and shall inform the Secretary of the military 
department concerned of all directions issued 
pursuant to such delegation; to provide for 
the unified direction of the military depart- 
ments and services under the civilian control 
of the Secretary of Defense but not to merge 
them; to provide for the establishment of 
unified or specified combatant commands 
and a clear and direct line of command to 
such commands; to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication in the Department of Defense, 
and particularly in the field of research and 
engineering by vesting its overall direction 
and control in the Secretary of Defense; to 
provide more effective, efficient, and eco- 
nomical administration in the Department 
of Defense; to provide for the unified 
strategic direction of the combatant forces, 
for their operation under unified command, 
and for their integration into an efficient 
team of land, naval, and air forces but not to 
establish a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces nor an overall Armed Forces 
general staff.” 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say parenthetically that if there 
are any politics associated with this bill 
I do not know of them; I do not want to 
know of them and will not be associated 
with them. I want you to believe truly 
that this is a sincere and an honest ef- 
fort to do something for the good and the 
security of our country. 

The committee bill provides that each 
military department shall be separately 
organized under its own Secretary and 
shall function under the direction, the 
authority, and the control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense exercised through the re- 
spective Secretaries of such departments. 

It is these last eight words that create 
the problem, “exercised through the re- 
spective Secretaries of such depart- 
ments.” 

It was the committee’s view, and I be- 
lieve rightly so, as the report points out 
that— 

It is simply sound organizational procedure 
for the Secretary of Defense to exercise his 
superior authority, direction, and control 
through the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments. If such a procedure were not 
followed, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments would be bypassed, isolating them 
from the activities of their departments. 


I certainly would not want that to 
happen. The Secretary must know what 
is going on in his own shop if he is to 
conduct it. However, the language, if 
literally interpreted, would seem to fore- 
close the daily cooperation and exchange 
of ideas between the subordinates in the 
respective departments with their coun- 
terparts in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The committee report is then careful 
to point out that the language of the 
bill should not be interpreted in its strict 
sense in this respect, because— 

If such cooperation and free exchange of 
ideas should be precluded, administrative 
chaos would undoubtedly result, 
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I do not want that to happen; the 
committee does not want that to happen. 
It is said in the report that it could hap- 
pen. We should eliminate that language 
in the bill. 

The report also points out correctly 
that the Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
are advisers to the Secretary of Defense 
and except to the extent that the Secre- 
tary of Defense may specifically delegate 
his authority to them, they have no au- 
thority to impose their will upon a mili- 
tary department.” Yet, the language of 
the bill prevents this delegation of power 
either by the Secretary of Defense or the 
service Secretaries. All my amendment 
provides is for the Secretaries of Defense 
and the service departments to delegate 
authority if they so desire. They can 
do it today. The report states that it is 
expected that they do so in the future. 
However, the bill says that everything 
must be exercised through the Secre- 
taries even though they might want it 
otherwise. The Secretaries, under my 
amendment, can preserve any authority 
they have today. 

There is one other vital point I want 
to make. 

Today, the Secretary of Defense is the 
absolute, the paramount boss of the De- 
partment of Defense, second only to the 
President of the United States. 

The committee report emphatically 
states that to be the case. Under the 
committee bill and present law he can 
order the service Secretaries to delegate 
authority to a subordinate. He can do 
that today. I do not expect that that 
would happen but if it does, the Secre- 
tary of the service department can be 
bypassed. 

This is the point that the committee is 
so concerned about, that the Secretaries 
of the respective services may be by- 
passed. That can be done today on the 
order of the Secretary of Defense. 

The committee bill provides no protec- 
tion for these Secretaries for whom they 
express such great concern. My amend- 
ment provides that they shall be kept 
informed. Even if this authority is dele- 
gated by any directive to his subordi- 
nates from the Department of Defense, 
it says the Secretary shall be advised. 
The committee bill provides no assur- 
ances along that line. This amendment 
is much better to accomplish what the 
committee had in mind than the com- 
mittee bill itself, in my judgment. 

It should be adopted. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. Chairman, I was disappointed to 
read in the morning press the forecast 
that the consideration of this bill and 
the amendments is bound to result in 
hard feelings within the Committee on 
Armed Services. I have worked with 
these gentlemen on the minority side for 
many years, and we have always been 
most friendly in our personal relations. 
As far as I am concerned, there will be 
no hard feelings. I have one resentment, 
and that resentment I share with the 
minority members of our committee. I 
resent the merciless political pressure 
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under which you have been placed in 
connection with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the membership 
will understand just what is involved in 
this amendment. The manner in which 
it was offered constitutes a rewriting of 
the entire declaration of policy which is 
contained in the bill. However, the one 
change made is to substitute within the 
declaration of policy what will consti- 
tute the first amendment to be offered in 
the substance of the bill. 

The provision presently contained in 
the committee bill before you is that— 

Each military department shall be sepa- 
rately organized under its own Secretary 
and shall function under the authority, di- 
rection, and control of the Secretary of De- 
fense exercised through the respective Sec- 
retaries of such departments. 


The amendment would substitute the 
following new language: 

Each military department, with its own 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretaries, shall be separately organized and 
shall be under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 

An Assistant Secretary of Defense may 
direct the Secretary of a military department 
or his designee only when specifically dele- 
gated such authority by the Secretary of 
Defense and shall inform the Secretary of 
the military department concerned of all 
directions issued pursuant to such dele- 
gation. 


That second paragraph constitutes 
only an effort to legislate administrative 
procedures, That is not the important 
part of the amendment. And, of course, 
I can understand why the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] argued 
with reference to that portion only, be- 
cause that is not the issue involved. Had 
I been faced with the problem which 
confronted the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, I would have argued that sec- 
ond paragraph of it, too, because that is 
not the issue that is here presented. 

Here is the issue. Under the National 
Security Act of 1947, the separate De- 
partments of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force were preserved. They 
were continued as departments. They 
were autonomous departments, In 1949 
the National Security Act was amended 
and it still preserved those three De- 
partments of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, but within the executive 
Department of Defense. They lost some 
of their autonomy. The law of 1949 
provided that they should be separately 
administered, but they lost some of their 
atonomy because of the phrase “under 
the direction, authority, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense.” 

It was represented to us that the words 
“separately administered” constituted a 
psychological block within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and promoted argu- 
ments and disunity, and the suggestion 
came to us that we use the language 
which you find in our bill “separately 
organized.” We adopted that language. 

Now, here is the difference. If you 
adopt the provision which is offered here 
now by the minority, upon which they 
caucused yesterday, you will provide 


that each military department, with its 
own Secretary, Under Secretary, and 
Assistant Secretaries, shall be separately 
organized and shall be under the direc- 
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tion, authority, and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The point is that the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air 
Force will have no statutory authority 
and no statutory responsibility or duty. 
That is the thing to which the Cominit- 
tee on Armed Services objects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kitpay] may be recog- 
nized for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. The question here in- 
volved is whether the Secretary of De- 
fense shall be the one civilian in control 
of the entire Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Navy, and the De- 
partment of the Air Force, or should it 
be, as we provided in 1947, as we pro- 
vided in 1949, and as the committee bill 
provides, that there shall be intervening 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. This is where your civil- 
ian control of the military comes in. 
How could it be that one individual in 
the Pentagon can exercise effective civil- 
ian control over almost 3 million men 
scattered throughout the world and 
under separate commands? You know 
that it is not going to be possible for 
that one individual to do that. 

It will be difficult for the 3 Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
to administer and exert civilian control 
over their 3 separate services; but 
certainly not as difficult and not as im- 
possible as attempting to have the Sec- 
retary of Defense exercise that civilian 
control over all 3 services scattered 
throughout the world. 

But there is another very serious im- 
plication here. You see, this proposed 
language would give the Secretary of the 
Army, of the Navy and of the Air Force 
no statutory authority. There is a pro- 
vision in the bill giving some officers 
statutory authority. ‘Those are your 
Chiefs of Staff; the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, and the Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy, who are given statutory 
supervision over the personnel of those 
three military departments. So it would 
be possible for the Secretary of Defense 
to handle the entire Military Establish- 
ment by the chain of command, author- 
ity, and administration, proceeding di- 
rectly from the Secretary of Defense to 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief 
of Naval Operations of the Navy, and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. That 
would be the thing that could be done 
under the bill if it should be amended 
as proposed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

I suspect that is exactly what is pro- 
posed to be done, because of the insist- 
ence of the executive branch of the 
Government that we take out of the 
existing law and take out of the proposed 
legislation any provision that the civilian 
secretary shall have statutory authority 
to administer and to control the three 
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separate services over which they are 
supposed to preside. So that you would 
be building up here a monolithic mili- 
tary organization to be handled, man- 
aged and administered by military 
personnel. 

If you are ready to do that, well and 
good. As the Chairman said, he is ask- 
ing you only to pass on these amend- 
ments on the merits of each individual 
amendment. That is what the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has advocated. 

Mr. Chairman, on the merits, this 
amendment should certainly be defeated. 
If you intend to preserve the right of 
Congress to fix the organization of your 
Military Establishment, if you intend to 
preserve civilian control of the military, 
if you intend to see to it that the military 
heads of the departments do not sup- 
plant the civilian Secretaries of these De- 
partments, you dare not adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. In other words, as I 
understand it, under this amendment the 
Chiefs of Staff would have a statutory 
right of power and authority. 

Mr. KILDAY. Of supervision. 

Mr. CHELF, Of supervision, and the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
would have none. 

Mr. KILDAY. Would have none 
whatever in law. 

Mr. CHELF. That is what I thought 
this amendment meant and that is too 
much for me. To do this would give the 
military power that our civilian ap- 
pointees of the President would not have. 
That could be dangerous. Look what has 
just happened in France. The generals 
have taken over. No honest general or 
admiral ought to want such authority, 
and no ambitious military person ought 


to have it. The country is better off 
without this amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In 1953, as the 
gentleman knows, the President sent up 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. KILDAY. Quite well. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And in his letter 
he said; 

With my full support the Secretary of De- 
fense must exercise over the Department of 
Defense the direction, authority, and control 
which are vested in him by the National 
Security Act. He should do so through the 
basic channels of responsibility and author- 
ity prescribed in that act through the three 
civilian Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, 


Mr. KILDAY. I thank the majority 
leader. That has always been the con- 
cept of Congress and of, until now, the 
executive department. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of my 
very good and able friend from Texas 
for whom I have great respect and ad- 
miration and with whom I have worked 
very closely over the past several years 
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as a member of the House Committee on 
Armed Services. 

I just want to call to the attention of 
my good friend from Texas that, when 
he says merciless political pressure has 
been put on the members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Mem- 
bers of the House, he knows very well 
the position I took right from the time 
this bill came before the committee. I 
think he will agree with me that no 
merciless pressure was put on me for the 
position that I took and am taking today. 
I doubt very much, at least from the 
evidence, if you read the testimony and 
the hearings, that any pressure was put 
on any member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. If any pressure was put 
on, I do not know about it. Nobody put 
any pressure on me, anyway. 

Talking about the intemperate lan- 
guage referred to “legal insubordina- 
tion,” if every word that was uttered 
here or any word that any of us uttered 
was perfect what a fine state of affairs 
it would be. Occasionally somebody 
makes a little statement that aggravates 
us and someone picks it up and it is 
exaggerated beyond its intent. Occasion- 
ally statements are made that would be 
better left unsaid. So let us hear no 
more about intemperate language. 

Why I am interested in this amend- 
ment is the fact, as the committee knows, 
that day after day in the forepart of this 
year we listened to the different service 
organizations appearing before our com- 
mittee. We listened to the different ar- 
guments presented, we listened to who 
was going to do what, who was going 
to have charge of what, who was going 
to have the operational responsibility of 
firing missiles, whether it was going to 
be the Army, whether it was going to be 
the Air Force, whether we were going to 
have the Thor, or whether we were going 
to have the Jupiter. 

We listened to who was going to have 
the antimissile Zeus, and who was go- 
ing to have the antimissile Wizard, and 
who was going to have this or that or 
the other thing. Certainly reorganiza- 
tions legislation is needed to clarify this 
whole setup. I want to see this whole 
existing setup simplified so we do not 
return to the old interservice rivalries, 
feuds that have existed for the past sev- 
eral years. 

All this amendment will do is this: If 
the Secretary of Defense wants to allo- 
cate a project to an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense can go to one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of the service department 
without going directly to the head of that 
particular service department and do 
business with him. 

Let us take the missile program. 
What was the reason we were held back 
with the missile program? Why did we 
not move expeditiously? Why did we 
not make more progress than we did? 
What was the trouble? It has to pass 
through too many hands before a final 
version is reached. The Secretary of a 
service department sends it to an As- 
sistant Secretary, who sends it to another 
Assistant Secretary, and passing it along 
the line it takes about 6 months to a 
year to get a decision on the various 
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projects in which we are interested. 
And all this while sputnik is orbiting. 
It was recognized that something had to 
be done to prevent overlapping, dupli- 
eation, arguments, feuds, and inter- 
service rivalries. “Let us reorganize the 
Department of Defense setup” you said. 
But the minute legislation is presented 
to reorganize you seemingly cannot 
break with the traditions of the past, 
even though there is a great change in 
modern warfare. 

However, the minute anybody tries 
to simplify the defense structure, and 
everybody admits the Secretary of De- 
fense is unable to carry on, many pro- 
tests are registered against any changes 
from the present setup which is recog- 
nized as wholly unmanageable. Under 
the amendment, the Secretary of a de- 
partment is notified that the Secretary 
of Defense has allocated a project. The 
Secretary is not bypassed. Nobody is 
bypassed. This would be strength be- 
hind the whole structure and expedite 
our whole program, letting us move for- 
ward in the building up of our national 
defense. 

So let us not be disillusioned too much 
about what is going to happen. What 
happened the other day when they cut 
back the size of the Army? Iam for re- 
organization. But, the minute they said, 
“We are going to cut the ground forces 
back to 870,000,” I said, “No; in my 
judgment it is not the thing to do. 
We want to restore this $99 million 
to keep our Army at the 900,000 
strength.” And that is exactly what we 
did. 

Do you think this Congress would sit 
idly by if an attempt were made to cut 
back any part of the Marine Corps or 
there was any attempt to cut back on 
the Navy Air? This Congress is not going 
to relinquish any authority. That was 
proved the other day when they tried 
to cut back the Department of the Army. 

This is an amendment which will sim- 
plify the whole structure. I sincerely 
hope it is adopted. If it is proved wrong, 
then let us correct it next year. But, 
let us try to do something constructive. 
Let us take advantage of this opportunity 
to see if we cannot reorganize the De- 
fense Department, streamline this struc- 
ture and build up the kind of defense 
that we need to meet the demands made 
upon us in this critical and chaotic 
world. 

I strongly urge the acceptance of this 
amendment, for it seems to me to pro- 
vide in much clearer terms the objectives 
of both the President’s proposal for de- 
fense reorganization and those of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

The committee, in its report, stated 
“that each military department shall be 
separately organized under its own Sec- 
retary and shall function under the di- 
rection, authority and control of the 
Secretary of Defense exercised through 
the respective Secretaries of each of such 
departments.” In support of this pro- 
vision, the committee stated it estab- 
ishes the true and correct relationship 
of the military Secretaries to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. They have reported 
further that it should be made clear to 
those who have any question with regard 
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to the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense that the words “separately orga- 
nized” refer simply to the fact that the 
military departments are to retain their 
separate identity and the words sepa- 
rately organized” in no way are to be 
construed as authorizing a separately 
administered preserve. 

The amendment proposed retains this 
provision and includes the words sepa- 
rately organized.” 

The committee’s report states that it 
is equally true that use of the words 
“exercised through the respective Secre- 
taries of such departments” is intended 
to vest in the military Secretaries the 
responsibility for the functioning of the 
respective military departments subject 
always to the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. I 
cannot but agree with the Committee 
that the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense are advisers to the Secretary of 
Defense in the absence of a delegation 
of authority. They are not empowered 
to issue direct orders to the military 
Secretaries or to any subordinates 
within the military departments. Their 
function is to coordinate viewpoints and 
advise the Secretary of Defense in those 
areas that require coordination and uni- 
form policies. 

Let me point out most strongly, gen- 
tlemen, that the words contained in the 
amendment that has just been proposed 
much more clearly define this relation- 
ship than even the words that had been 
proposed in the committee's bill, 
H. R. 12541. 

In spelling out this relationship in 
the proposed amendment, it makes un- 
equivocally clear that an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense may direct the Secre- 
tary of a military department or a sub- 
ordinate only when the Secretary of 
Defense has delegated such authority to 
him, and the Assistant Secretary must 
inform the Secretary of the military 
department of all directions issued pur- 
suant to such delegation. 

This language is clear and precise as 
it can be, and the gentleman who has 
proposed this amendment to clarify the 
relationships and still retain the objec- 
tives of both the House Armed Services 
Committee and the President is cer- 
tainly to be complimented. The aim of 
the committee was to prevent the As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense from 
usurping the daily operational activi- 
ties of the military departments which 
can only have the effect of creating a 
fourth and completely duplicating de- 
partment within the Military Establish- 
ment. The President in his plan for 
reorganization and the defense wit- 
nesses appearing during the hearings of 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
certainly repeated these very same prin- 
ciples as their objectives. 

May I strongly urge that this amend- 
ment be accepted without change, for, 
gentlemen, if you support this amend- 
ment, you recognize in law the unques- 
tioned power of the Secretary of De- 
fense and remove any doubt as to the 
legal fact that the Secretaries of the 
military departments are subordinate 
and directly responsible to the Secretary 
of Defense. It clarifies and precisely es- 
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tablishes a clear statutory chain of com- 
mand from the Secretary of Defense to 
the military departments, thus assuring 
an orderly flow of authority downward 
into the military departments. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a pleasant 
day for me. For the first time in 44 
years of service in this body of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia, on a 
bill coming out of a legislative commit- 
tee, having jurisdiction over matters 
pertaining to our national defense, in 
this case the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, there is a sharp cleavage. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not healthy for 
our country. It is not healthy abroad. 
Whether or not there are partisan moti- 
vations behind this situation, I will not 
discuss it because I am talking above 
that. There seems to be plenty of evi- 
dence to justify that inference. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee report- 
ed out a bill that is many times stronger 
than I thought would come out of the 
committee. Everybody who serves on 
that committee, on both sides of the 
aisle, has stated that they acted in a 
bipartisan manner. When they got into 
executive session, they lifted themselves 
above their own personal feelings on this 
or that question and approved the bill. 
They reported out a strong bill, 

We have heard these arguments about 
the words “exercised through.” A strong 
Secretary of Defense would not have to 
worry about those words if he were 
backed up by the President. If I were 
Secretary of Defense and I sought to 
transfer functions affecting one or more 
of the services, and if, after I had gone 
through the consultation and advising 
and collaboration and discussion that is 
necessary in the making of such deci- 
sions, and if after I had taken it up with 
the President and we had come to a de- 
cision, I would issue instructions to put 
that decision into effect. If the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force or the Navy or the 
Army did not carry out those instruc- 
tions, then either I would resign or the 
other would resign. If I had to resign, 
it would mean that the President was 
not backing me up. This is one field, this 
and the field of foreign affairs, where 
bipartisanship is of vital importance. 
We saw only yesterday morning an ex- 
hibition of bipartisanship in this House 
on the passage of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. You have seen it in 
the reporting out of this bill by this 
committee. Every member of the com- 
mittee voted for it. Thirty-two members 
voted for it on one occasion and 37 mem- 
bers voted for it on another occasion, 
Now, the fact is there has been a change. 
‘The Democrats did not cause this change. 
One provision in the bill to which the 
President objects is a provision that has 
been the law since 1947. That provision 
never caused any embarrassment or any 
difficulty. 

Within the past few days, we see the 
situation where there was a recommen- 
dation to amend the Battle Act in the 
other body. We find the distinguished 
majority leader of that body and the 
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distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts leading the fight for the relaxing 
amendment. Then, there was a shift. 
We then find a bill coming out of the 
Committee on Labor. We find the Sec- 
retary of Labor abroad with his own 
representatives sitting in drafting the 
bill. Then we find a shift. 

I am wondering how long we on our 
side are going to stand for these shifts. 
First there was nothing but congratu- 
latory statements about the chairman of 
the committee. There was general sat- 
isfaction with the bill. Now we find this 
situation existing. I say I find nothing 
specifically wrong about it. While I am 
sorry for my Republican friends for the 
predicament which they are in, this situ- 
ation did not emanate from the Demo- 
cratic side. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] made a 
statesmanlike speech in his opening 
statement. I agreed with every word of 
it. This is a strong bill. It is decided 
progress over existing law. There is no 
difficulty in administering it. Further- 
more, there is another body to go 
through. It is rather provoking that 
there is this cleavage in this body and 
that this bill is considered along party 
lines. Whatever cleavage there is came 
from the Republican side and not from 
the Democratic side. I am supporting 
the committee bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can come to some agreement 
about the time. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I ask the gentle- 
man to wait just a little while? 

Mr. VINSON. Very well. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if we can get back to 
the amendment, I think it might be well. 
I have the greatest respect for the chair- 
man of my committee, and I have the 
greatest respect for the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Kitpay]. I do not propose 
that I am qualified to debate with such 
a brilliant man as the gentleman from 
Texas. However, I think it would be 
well to point out a few facts so far as 
this amendment is concerned. 

I realize that when the Defense De- 
partment was originally established, it 
was established to be a policy and a co- 
ordinating body. However, that time 
has long since passed. It has, without 
question, entered into the field of admin- 
istration, by permission of this Congress 
and by the enactment of different pieces 
of legislation. As far as whether or not 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, hay- 
ing been so authorized by the Secretary 
of Defense, should be able to give orders 
to a service Secretary or one of his 
designees, supposedly one of his assist- 
ants, I think that follows the normal pro- 
cedure within a military department. 
That is no departure from the normal 
way things operate. 

If the service Secretary wishes to have 
everything channeled through him, then 
all he has to do is to say that he will not 
designate anybody to receive those or- 
ders. That is the way it must operate 
so far as orders going directly from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense to an 
Assistant Secretary of a military service. 
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Actually that is what is going on today. 
The fear has been that it was not quite 
clear. I believe this language will clarify 
some of the thinking in the Pentagon, 
that it will maybe formalize or legalize 
3 is being done and what must be 

one. 

It is utterly impossible to channel all of 
these orders and directions from the Sec- 
retary of Defense through the service 
Secretary. The service Secretary, how- 
ever, is informed, so that if he has any 
objection to it he may then immediately 
go to his superior, the Secretary of De- 
fense. That is simply a matter of staff 
procedure. 

So far as the statutory provision of the 
service Secretary is concerned, it is true, 
and I do not think anybody will argue 
contrariwise, that this bill has provided 
that each military chief of the different 
services acts in the name of his service 
Secretary. When he acts in the name of 
his service Secretary, then it is quite ap- 
parent to me that the service Secretary 
does have the statutory status within the 
chain of command. 

We have recognized in this bill, and in 
my judgment properly so, that so far as 
unified commands be concerned, the 
service Secretary is bypassed; he is sim- 
ply advised as to what is happening, and 
wherever there be a unified command, a 
command made up of more than one 
service, the commander of that unified 
command receives orders directly from 
the Secretary of Defense. If it be cor- 
rect and proper to give those orders di- 
rectly to the unified command, it would 
appear to me in the other areas, adminis- 
trative areas, where we are trying to co- 
ordinate our operations and procurement 
within the three departments, it appears 
to me that it would also be quite proper 
to unify to some degree, with hope that 
we will save money. It should be quite 
proper for those orders to go direct from 
the coordinating chief of a particular 
branch to his subordinate within a mili- 
tary department. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the main reason I take 
the floor at this time is to disabuse some 
of the doubt that may have resulted from 
the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gavin] that the 
amendment under consideration now has 
something to do with reorganization of 
the strictly civilian functions of the De- 
fense Establishment, and might tend to 
improve some control over interservice 
rivalry within the Defense Establishment. 

I think we should bear in mind that 
the legislation under consideration now 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
reorganization which many of us think 
is so badly needed within the civilian 
framework of the Defense Establish- 
ment. This bill is strictly a military bill; 
and I agree wholeheartedly with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] 
that there should be some reorganization 
of the Defense Establishment. I could 
lend very readily my support to the legis- 
lation proposed by the distinguished 
chairman of our committee and by the 
distinguished minority ranking member 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Arenps], which would do 
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something about relieving this bottle- 
neck within the Defense Establishment 
in the area of the Assistant Secretaries. 
However, this latter is not the legislation 
now under consideration. 

We had witness after witness appear 
before our committee, including some of 
the top-ranking civilian authorities and 
some of the top-ranking military author- 
ities within the Pentagon, who stated the 
chief bottleneck in the Defense Estab- 
lishment was too many Assistant Secre- 
taries. So I can readily join in any 
movement that would tend to reorganize 
these aspects of the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

The field of interservice rivalry was 
very thoroughly gone into by our com- 
mittee in the consideration of this bill. 
The amendment under consideration 
now would not tend to do any more about 
that situation than you can ‘already do 
under existing law or that you will be 
able to do if you accept the pending leg- 
islation. 

I asked Secretary of Defense McElroy 
something about this when he was testi- 
fying before our committee. He brought 
up the subject by saying one of the rea- 
sons why this legislation is necessary is 
to correct the impression on the part of 
the public that there was excessive inter- 
service rivalry. So I asked him whether 
or not this was an impression or an ac- 
tuality. The gist of his reply to me was 
that it was more an impression than an 
actuality, that, of course, there was some 
interservice rivalry but in his opinion 
and in the opinion of almost everyone in 
the Pentagon it was not as harmful as 
the public had been led to believe. I 
asked him whether or not if it did exist to 
the extent that the public believed it did 
exist, it could be dealt with adequately 
under existing legislation. His reply 
was very emphatically, yes, it could. 

So I do not think the amendment that 
we have under consideration at this mo- 
ment has a thing to do with either of 
these two important points. The matter 
of interservice rivalry can be effectively 
dealt with under existing legislation. 
We are troubled there not by legislation 
or lack of legislation but by lack of deci- 
sion. I also asked throughout testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee 
whether at any time any of the Secre- 
taries of the various services had suc- 
cessfully challenged a decision of the 
Secretary of Defense. The reply to that 
was an emphatic no. So, actually, there 
is no need for the amendment now un- 
der consideration to deal with this very 
important subject. Neither is there any 
need of it to correct some of the bottle- 
necks within the Defense Establishment 
that are resulting from an overabund- 
ance of Assistant Secretaries—this will 
take separate legislation. 

I think we should do something about 
this and if the pending legislation is ac- 
cepted by the Congress, in my opinion 
the next study of the Committee on 
Armed Services should be directed toward 
doing something about the bottlenecks 
within the civil administration of the 
Defense Establishment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Does the 
gentleman believe we would have made 
as much progress as we have in the mis- 
sile field and in the atomic submarine 
field if it had not been for the competi- 
tion in the services? 

Mr. PRICE. I agree with the gentle- 
man, we would not have made the prog- 
ress we have made if there had not been 
that competition. It is necessary to pur- 
sue several avenues of approach when 
you are considering these scientific mat- 
ters—matters of research and develop- 
ment. If you do not we will be left 
farther behind as we were in the case of 
the sputnik. 

Mr. Chairman, it really came as no 
surprise to me that President Eisenhower 
sought a reorganization of the Defense 
Department along the lines that he did. 
His approach is a typically military one 
and is entirely consistent with an atti- 
tude which he has evidenced on num- 
berless occasions. 

The word compromise has become a 
byword in the White House these days 
but it has become as meaningless as 
many of the other terms which have been 
thrown around in the ivory tower atmos- 
phere of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Actually, there never has been any 
intention on the part of the President 
to reorganize the Department along any 
lines other than those which would give 
him complete and absolute control of the 
total military organization of the United 
States. 

The idea of joint effort between the 
Congress and the executive branch, the 
idea that perhaps a too rigid, too highly 
concentrated military control would be 
dangerous in our country never seems 
to have entered the President’s mind. 
The program as submitted to the Con- 
gress—and this is no exaggeration— 
would have placed the Secretary of De- 
fense very close to absolute power over 
everything military. And when I say 
would have placed the Secretary of De- 
fense in a position of absolute power, I, 
of course, mean to say also that it would 
have given the President through his 
agent, the Secretary of Defense, absolute 
and total power. 

Rigidity, narrowness of thought, lack 
of vision and autocracy have been the 
hallmarks of this administration. The 
President’s reorganization plan for the 
Department of Defense is almost classi- 
cal in its adherence to the attitude ex- 
emplified by these words. 

As a public official and as President, 
he has sworn to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. Re- 
gardless of this, he has twisted section 8, 
article I, of the Constitution, out of all 
of its ordinary, commonsense meaning. 
This section of the Constitution as we all 
know gives the Congress the authority to 
raise and support our military forces. It 
goes further to give Congress authority 
for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. Implicit in 
this part of the Constitution is the power 
of Congress—and, of course, the Con- 
gress is the people—the right to deter- 
mine the manner in which our Military 
Establishment shall be run. This does 
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not mean that the Congress will make 
specific military decisions or direct the 
precise conduct of a battle or of a war. 
That is what our military people are for. 
The overall policy, however, of how a 
Defense Establishment shall be run, 
what checks and controls will be placed 
in the system are exclusively and un- 
doubtedly the sole province of the Con- 
gress of the United States and of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I do not want any one man- I do not 
care who he is—to be in full and absolute 
control of the tremendous military or- 
ganization which we must have today in 
the United States. Whether such control 
is Prussian, as has been frequently said, 
or Russian, or anything else, it is not 
American. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
has reported out a good bill. It has 
granted to the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense all of the authorities 
which the committee felt should be re- 
posed in the responsible top officials of 
the Department of Defense. The bill 
gives the President everything that he 
said he actually needed. By this I do 
not mean that it gave him all of the 
power which the language of his bill 
sought. Far from it. The stated pur- 
poses of the bill and the bill as sub- 
mitted by the President were two entirely 
different things. The language of the 
President's bill was so broad, so all em- 
bracing, that while I listened to it in 
committee, I didn’t think of what he 
could do under the language of the bill— 
I wondered, rather, what he could not do. 

Now, that we have given the bill, which 
is as broad as the American people should 
be willing to grant to any man, the Presi- 
dent still raises objections to the fact 
that the power of the Secretary of De- 
fense must, under the bill, be exercised 
through the respective Secretaries of 
such military departments. The Bates 
amendment, which we are now consid- 
ering, should be defeated. 

The objection to this language is not 
as innocent as it might appear on the 
surface. The Bates amendment points 
very clearly to the fact that the Presi- 
dent wants no single control, roadblock, 
or barrier between him and complete 
control over the military. The Secre- 
taries of the military departments are 
civilians and in their own way represent 
the civilian thinking of the country. He 
would have the quoted language removed 
from the bill and relegate these responsi- 
ble civilian officials to the position of 
mere housekeepers for their respective 
departments. 

Of course, behind these words, too, are 
Many implications which are apparent 
only to those reasonably versed in the 
military and fiscal operations of the De- 
partment of Defense. If there is no re- 
quirement that the President's agent, the 
Secretary of Defense, exercise his power 
through the respective Secretaries, then 
from a fiscal standpoint he has complete 
control of all of the funds appropriated 
for the Department of Defense. We need 
think for a moment of the billions and 
billions of dollars which are involved 
each year in our Military Establishment 
to see what danger lies in the handing 
of these sums to any one individual. 
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The second point to which the Presi- 
dent objects relates to the transfer of 
combatant functions. In effect, the 
President’s position is that in order to 
prevent his transferring any of these 
functions, Congress should be called 
upon to pass a law—rather than a con- 
current resolution as the bill provides. 
This is a clever approach since the Presi- 
dent, of course, has to sign any law. He 
does not have to sign a concurrent reso- 
lution. So under the President’s plan, 
we would find ourselves in this position. 
He wants to make a major readjustment 
within the Department of Defense, a re- 
adjustment that may go very directly 
to the constitutional prerogatives of Con- 
gress with respect to our national de- 
fense. Under his plan, it would be neces- 
sary for the Congress to pass a law 
forbidding this change and ask the Presi- 
dent to sign and approve exactly the op- 
posite of what he wants to do. Here is 
an anomaly if I have ever heard of one. 
I hope that when the amendment is of- 
fered on this point that it, too, will be 
rejected. 

I feel that Congress will uphold the 
committee in the position that it has 
taken. I think further that the Con- 
gress as the voice of the people will see 
to it that no man on horseback will take 
over in this country, that this country 
will never find itself in the position that 
so many European and South American 
countries have found themselves in the 
recent past and today. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems of the or- 
ganization of the Department of Defense 
are among the most difficult for Congress 
to solve. Under the Constitution both 
the executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government share in the respon- 
sibility to provide for the defense of our 
Nation. 

H. R. 12541; now under consideration, 
is a good bill. The unanimous vote of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
after a long period of highly controver- 
sial hearings, is the very best recommen- 
dation which the bill could receive. 

Mr. Chairman, no member of that com- 
mittee strived harder than I did dur- 
ing the committee hearings and the writ- 
ing of the bill to preserve and strengthen 
the President’s language and purposes. 

While all Members have an obligation 
to remain openminded as to the exact 
language in any bill, it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to attempt to rewrite im- 
portant sections of this type of bill on 
the floor of the House. It would be far 
better to recommit this bill to commit- 
tee if substantial changes are the objec- 
tives of the House. Such recommittal is 
unnecessary because the language in the 
committee bill is sufficient to accom- 
plish the fine purposes stated by the 
President in seeking this legislation. 

In one major respect the measure is 
disappointing. That is its failure to fur- 
ther clarify, simplify, and unify the vari- 
ous elements of procurement and sup- 
ply within the Department of Defense. 
Much of this giant task still remains to 
be done. 
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The bill is not a radical proposal in any 
sense. Quite the contrary. It does not 
create a supreme general staff, in the 
traditional Prussian sense, In fact, its 
main purpose is to increase the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense. within 
the Department at the expense of the 
individual service Secretaries. This it 
does. The language “separately admin- 
istered” has been altered sufficiently to 
permit the Secretary of Defense to exer- 
cise his authority without hindrance 
from the service Secretaries. 

The Nation, in the not too distant fu- 
ture, faces a real defense reorganization 
in which we may gather in one force our 
strategic attack elements such as SAC, 
the intermediate and intercontinental 
range ballistic missiles, including cer- 
tain submarines and carriers; in another 
force our land, sea and air conventional 
warfare groups, and last but not least, 
a third group containing our continental 
and civil defense commands. 

As to the pending amendment, it is 
interesting to note that not one Member 
has come forward and stated that the 
passage of this amendment or even the 
committee language will make any 
change in present Pentagon procedure. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that this amendment should be defeated 
and that the bill should be passed unani- 
mously as it was reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is probably the un- 
happiest moment of my life in the House 
of Representatives. Ido not like to take 
a position opposite to that of my friends, 
particularly when the party lines are 
being tightly drawn. However, I was 
glad when the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] said that there 
was going to be no politics in this bill, 
and I was glad when that sterling, dis- 
tinguished, and stalwart leader, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] said 
he wanted everyone to vote his convic- 
tions. Regardless of political considera- 
tions, I cannot be unfaithful to the trust 
IT hold. 

During the last 10 or 15 years I sup- 
pose all would agree that I have probably 
listened to the testimony of more men 
in uniform than any Member of the 
United States Congress. ButIstand be- 
fore you today as a mere novice, as we 
all are, because this field is very com- 
plex, big, and very difficult. 

I was saddened when I read in the 
paper early this morning what I assume 
the American people will read, that this 
issue of defense reorganization will be 
decided today on the basis of partisan 
politics. If it is, it will be a sad day for 
the American Congress and for the 
American people. 

It has been perfectly obvious since we 
entered the missile field and found our- 
selves on the threshold of the space age 
that we would probably go bankrupt and 
still not have an adequate defense system 
if we did not reorganize the operations of 
the Department of Defense, Mr. Chair- 
man. Anxiety and pressures and inter- 
service rivalries have constantly mounted 
and the cause of defense and the Ameri- 
ean taxpayer have suffered, 
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It has been perfectly obvious that there 
was no man in Congress who had suf- 
ficient military background, experience, 
and prestige with the American people to 
take the initiative and get the job done. 
And if we had in the White House a man 
without a very distinguished military 
background, who sought to do it and en- 
countered the buzz saw of the Pentagon, 
he, too, would be cut to ribbons, because 
the pressures of the Pentagon are ter- 
rific. I have felt them and I feel them 
today. 

But I hear the call of the people, the 
American people, today, too. And that 
voice is more dominant than that of any 
of the pressure groups. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made speeches 
on the floor and in Texas and elsewhere 
saying that it was the bounden duty of 
the President to take the initiative, in 
view of his unusual background in this 
particular field, straighten out the Pen- 
tagon and give the American people, at 
something like a reasonable cost, the kind 
of defense they are entitled to in this 
dangerous world. I think many of you, 
in the hustings back home and before the 
service clubs, have done the same thing. 
You may have said, “Why won’t the 
President move out on this issue?” That 
is what I have been saying for many 
months. 

Last fall sputnik came along, and this 
gave the President, Congress, and the 
people the incentive to move. It is true, 
we have won our previous wars, but 
usually we have had somebody to hold 
off the enemy while we took a year or so 
to get ready. We have always had to re- 
organize our defense setup after the war 
began. We will not have time if another 
war comes. 

I even went a step further in the mat- 
ter of defense reorganization. I took my 
hat in hand, because I knew the survival 
of democracy somewhat depended upon 
it, and I went down to the White House 
and said, “Mr. President, I believe you 
should lead in this field, and I think the 
American people will support you; and 
insofar as I can do so you may depend 
upon my support, for whatever it is 
worth.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask no one to vote 
with me. Those, on either side of the 
aisle, who feel that the best interests of 
the Government will be served by follow- 
ing the party line should do so. Of no 
one do I ask a vote in accordance with 
my views. I only speak to express con- 
victions long held. But how could I sit 
here mute and silent today when this 
issue is before the Congress, when I have 
had so much to say about it in the Con- 
gress and at home? Shall I be afraid to 
say what I think here? My answer is 
“No.” 

I am not going to rebuff the President 
on this issue. I do not think it would be 
good statesmanship or good politics. 
I think the President has come a long 
way from his previous position and the 
Committee on Armed Services can claim 
a signal victory. The committee has se- 
cured practically everything it has 
sought to get. It seems to be a victory for 
the Committee on Armed Services. And 
in these admendments, which the Presi- 
dent has, in a spirit of compromise, 
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finally agreed to, he has, I feel, given way 
to the committee to a very large degree. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
observed in the House and in the court- 
room that we do not always know when 
we have won a victory. This has been 
a victory of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and I take pride in their good 
work. These differences between the 
House committee and the President are 
not great enough to block unity on this 
great national issue. The President has 
come such a long way and the nature of 
the differences between the White House 
and the Committee on Armed Services 
are such that I regret to see so much con- 
troversy arise. 

I do not see why we cannot say, “Mr. 
President, the people think you are a 
great leader in defense organization. 
We want you to have a maximum op- 
portunity in this area where you are so 
well qualified to lead.” 

When we go back to our districts peo- 
ple will be asking us questions. If the 
Defense Department tries to shoot the 
moon or orbit the moon with a rocket 
and the effort is a failure, the people may 
have a disposition to say, “Well, Con- 
gressman, if you had given the President 
what he asked for in Defense reorgani- 
zation, we would not only have hit the 
Moon, we would have hit Jupiter and 
Mars and a few other places. You have 
been telling us for years that the Presi- 
dent ought to take the leadership in these 
matters and yet you stubbornly refuse to 
give him the tools with which to do the 
jobs.” I cannot very well fit myself into 
any such position. 

When we get to 1960, and the people 
say, “Are we still behind the Russians?”, 
and I am afraid we may be, do I want to 
say Tes“ to the charge that we failed 
to give the President the powers he 
needed for survival in the space age? 
These questions deserve serious thought. 

I do not see any reason why, in the 
name of statesmanship and politics and 
good judgment, we should fence our- 
selves in. I just could not fence my 
conscience in despite the pressures of 
today. If we give the President the tools 
he wants and he fails to lead America 
toward preeminence in the space age, 
the fault will be his, as he will under 
our system of government have the re- 
sponsibility for leadership. If we take 
the responsibility of denying the Presi- 
dent the tools—and the differences be- 
tween the President and the committee 
are not insurmountable—if we do not 
give the tools to him, then the Congress 
may be held responsible for the short- 
comings of the military department from 
this day forward. Why we cannot see 
it I do not understand. 

I am no troublemaker for the House 
Armed Services Committee. I work with 
them and they work with me. This is 
one of the few times I have spoken in 
disagreement on a bill presented by the 
Armed Services Committee. 
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Some time ago the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, through its representa- 
tives, came before the Appropriations 
Committee and insisted that we raise 
the Army above the President’s request. 
The committee declined to do this, but 
the Armed Services Committee played a 
major role in raising the uniform 
strength of the services above 242 mil- 
lion men, the figure which had been rec- 
ommended by the President and a ma- 
jority of the Appropriations Committee. 
This was all right. It was democracy in 
action. Sometimes we on committees 
tend to lose our perspective. Sometimes 
we cannot see the forest for the trees. 
It is good always for the House to work 
its will. We must remember that the 
House is not the creature of the commit- 
tee but that the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the creature of the House. 

I have great respect and admiration 
for the gentleman from Georgia, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I almost always follow his 
leadership, and he is always most kind 
to me. He has great stature. He has 
been a tower of strength through the 
years. 

And Paur Kintpay? There is no abler 
man in the Congress than PAUL KILDAY. 
It makes me swell with pride that he 
is a member of the Texas delegation, 
which is not made up, I hope, of weak- 
lings. 

The President, who, in the final analy- 
sis, will have the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the reorganization bill, has 
been willing to give and take as is his 
custom. Let us not demand the last 
ounce of fiesh lest we chance the loss of 
the victory for Congress which this com- 
promise will effect. 

I realize that as committee members, 
we—all Members of Congress—have a 
tendency at times, after we have worked 
on a bill, to believe that if one single 
amendment is adopted, the house of de- 
mocracy will come tumbling down and 
freedom as we know it will go up in 
smoke. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
We have a wonderful country which is 
strong and very much alive. 

This bill provides even greater civilian 
control of the military. I have never 
seen a military man yet, appearing be- 
fore our committee, who did not, when 
asked for his personal views, give a help- 
ful statement as to what they were. 
There are often reservations, of course. 
You cannot and should not bridle the 
Pentagon. Officers there are not bridled 
today. The men in uniform can always 
find ways to make their views known to 
Congress. 

Please do not compare us to France, 
with respect to military matters and 
governmental problems. In France, by 
reason of splinter parties and poor lead- 
ership, democracy, in a measure, ceased 
to function. As I view the American 
scene, we have a strong Congress and a 
strong executive branch, and there can 
be no threat of military dictatorship 
as long as that is the case. The example 
of France shows that if you have weak 
leadership in the Parliament and weak 
leadership in the Executive, and there is 
somewhat of a vacuum in the place 
where democracy should sit enthroned, 
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serious problems as to national stability 
arise. 

The American people would not tol- 
erate military dictatorship or the threat 
of military dictatorship. Congress has 
control of legislation. We can pass laws. 
We can repeal them. Moreover, Con- 
gress has the power of the purse. We 
appropriate money for the Defense De- 
partment, specifying the areas where it 
can be spent. We have the power to 
give. We have the power to withhold. 
It is money and the control of the purse 
strings that is going to have a great deal 
to do with this issue. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in the light of these 
strong convictions, I have made these re- 
marks in the greatest earnestness not 
for the purpose of persuading even one 
person—this is not a show of strength 
between committees of the House. 

I would just like for us to tell Mr. Eis- 
enhower that we do not feel that the dif- 
ferences are insurmountable, that we will 
give him the responsibility he requests. 
Under our form of government, it will be 
his responsibility to administer the law 
and make it work. He will need the sup- 
port of the Congress and the support of 
the American people. 

How can we, my colleagues, miss the 
path of duty when the road is so clear? 
I, for one, shall try to follow through. 
This issue transcends partisan politics. 
It is not a matter of being a good Demo- 
erat or a good Republican. It is a matter 
of serving the public interest on a very 
vital issue involving the destiny of our 
country. We want to see democracy 
function, And I have the faith to be- 
lieve that it will. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, having 
to follow the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] is going to be a rather difficult 
job, because he certainly made a very 
statesmanlike position known to all of us. 
However, because of many statements 
that have been made here today, I want 
to try to clear the record in a few in- 
stances. 

First, it was said by a member of the 
committee that he felt sorry for those on 
this side of the aisle because of the ter- 
rible pressure that has been brought 
upon us to support the President’s plan. 
I want to make it known right now to my 
good chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services that when I voted this 
bill out of committee I did so and stated 
that I reserved the right to amend on the 
floor. At that time I knew, and I have 
prepared here the very amendments that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], my good minority leader, in- 
jected into the bill he introduced, because 
these are the actual things that should be 
done. While I support wholeheartedly 
the bill that is being offered today, it does 
not go far enough. The statement has 
been made that politics has been in- 
jected into this. It was made by my 
good friend from Louisiana, a member of 
the committee. That was the first time 
partisanship was injected into this area 
of the armed services H. R. 12541. Yes- 
terday afternoon on the floor of this 
House a Member on that side of the aisle 
was the first individual to inject the idea 
of partisan politics into this proposition. 
It never came from this side of the aisle. 
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Let me go one step further. Of course, 
we had a conference yesterday afternoon, 
Why should we not have a conference to 
have an opportunity to explain these 
amendments to the Members on our side 
of the aisle? Since when is it wrong 
that I, as a member of the Republican 
Party, I, as a supporter of the President 
of the United States, should be charged 
with being subject to pressure because I 
support his position? I think that is 
fantastic and utterly ridiculous. 

Now, speaking on this amendment, the 
majority leader stood on the floor of this 
House a little while ago and he injected 
into the Recor a letter that President 
Eisenhower sent in 1953, when he sent up 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of the Defense 
Department. Well, surely the majority 
leader will agree with me that he would 
be the first one to criticize Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as the President, were he to 
rest and let matters stand as he recom- 
mended in 1953, and did not move along 
with the times. The majority leader, 
knowing him and respecting him as I do, 
would be the first one to raise his voice 
in criticism that the President remained 
in status quo as of 1953. So we do not 
pay much attention to that. 

In closing, I want to call this to your 
attention, as to what you are asked to 
do today: I am supporting this amend- 
ment of my own free will, and so will 
anybody in this House, as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ManHon] said. If any- 
one votes because he has been subjected 
to any pressure, I would lose my respect 
for him. I shall vote my own free will 
as an elected Member of this House and 
as an American citizen. But I call to 
your attention that in 1947, when the 
National Security Act, when the defense 
organization was established, look into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, look in the 
newspapers, and see what the American 
people were sold. They were sold a bill 
of goods that they were going to get 
unification of the Armed Forces. They 
were going to get efficiency in the mili- 
tary department. They were going to 
get complete command from the Com- 
mander in Chief down through the serv- 
ices, They were going to have better 
control. What did we do in that act? 
The act did none of those things that 
we are asking here today. We built an 
umbrella over three separate Secretaries. 
We created more jobs. We created 
greater bureaucracy with more chan- 
nels that orders must flow through. In 
order to get, in this era of space age, 
atom and hydrogen weapons, more effi- 
ciency, these amendments are essential. 

I say these amendments are excellent 
amendments and should be adopted by 
the House. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I share the views ex- 
pressed here about how unfortunate it 
is to have politics injected in this whole 
question of defense reorganization being 
debated here today. Iam distressed that 
political consideration should enter into 
this or any other defense matter. I was 
concerned, but not upset by this de- 
velopment. I have confidence in the 
wisdom of the House as a whole that 
they will not be motivated by partisan 
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politics in their approach to this impor- 
tant matter. Let us forget politics. Let 
us on both sides of the aisle say no more 
about politics being involved here. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee I feel the committee has 
brought to the House a constructive leg- 
islative proposal. As I said yesterday, it 
contains 16 of the 19 recommendations 
requested by the President of the United 
States. The President’s letter was read 
into the record of our committee hear- 
ings. If I recall correctly, it was upon 
request reread. No one can fail to un- 
derstand the last sentence of the letter 
from the President of the United States 
wherein he said that in only two major 
instances was he in disagreement with 
the bill. The President congratulated 
the committee on the constructive work 
they had done, but then he clearly 
pointed out that there were these two 
sections with which he was in disagree- 
ment. The members of the committee 
felt they had produced a good bill and 
all of us voted for it, some with reser- 
vations, and the chairman, when a mem- 
ber raised the point about reserving his 
right to vote as he saw fit on the House 
floor said, “Of course, it is the general 
and accepted practice.” 

So today some of us stand here in 
support of the President of the United 
States on those two items of disagree- 
ment. I talked to my chairman several 
times, in complete and utter frankness, 
about the possibility of getting together 
on these amendments in the hope we 
could reach an agreement. The chair- 
man will confirm this. He asked: “Why 
do you not see if the President will 
agree? Why do you not see what the 
President thinks about these revised 
provisions?” 

So the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Martin] and I talked to the Presi- 
dent about whether something could be 
worked out in order that we might have 
complete unanimity. Finally, some 
changes were made in the language to 
which the President said: “All right; I 
am not forsaking principle; I am not 
asking anyone to foresake principle, but 
if these changes will be effective in 
bringing about a better bill, clarifying 
the language and improve it, it is ac- 
ceptable to me.” 

I came back and presented the 
changed language to the chairman of 
my committee. He later saw fit to say 
to me that he did not see how he could 
agree to the proposed changes in lan- 
guage. 

I say this to the House only to try to 
make the Members understand that 
there has been an honest desire and 
real effort made to find the course on 
which we could all unite. 

Yes, the language has been changed 
to clarify and improve. I am hopeful 
that the Members of this great House 
of Representatives, working our will as 
a body, will adopt this language. It will 
meet with the approval of the President 
of the United States and we will have 
complete unity on this important meas- 


ure. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
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ments thereto close in 35 minutes, that 
10 minutes of that time be allotted to 
the committee to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

e CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes ‘the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have the attention of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, if I may, because I 
have taken this time for the purpose of 
getting an interpretation of certain lan- 
guage in section 2 of the bill. Idraw his 
attention to page 2, lines 19 and 20, and 
to the following phrase, “to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication in the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 

I call his attention also to the words 
following that phrase, “and particularly 
in the field of research and engineering.” 

I know that that language is new lan- 
guage and is not contained in the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. May I ask 
the gentleman whether the intent of the 
committee is that matters of supply shall 
be subject to the elimination of unnec- 
essary duplication, if the committee had 
in mind that at the present time the 
three separate services are conducting 
supply functions which are unnecessarily 
overlapping and duplicating and that 
one of the purposes of this legislation is 
to reduce that unnecessary duplication? 

Mr. VINSON. I would say “Yes.” To 
be specific, amendments will be suggested 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] that will seek to 
clarify what is known as central pro- 
curement, which will result in real econ- 
omy and eliminate duplication. 

Mr. MEADER. I wonder if it would 
not be in the intent and the objectives 
of the bill also that unnecessary dupli- 
cation in supply functions would be 
eliminated? 

Mr. VINSON. They have ample au- 
thority today, I believe, under existing 
procurement legislation, to eliminate all 
duplications. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SHEEHAN]. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor and will work for the 
passage of a proper bill in order to re- 
organize the Department of Defense. 

I am in the process of tabulating the 
results of my annual public-opinion poll 
in the 11th District on the northwest side 
of the city of Chicago in Illinois. One 
of the questions asked my constituents 
was their opinion on the defense reorgan- 
ization plan, The question in the poll is 
as follows: 

Do you approve of reorganization of our 
Defense Department? 


On this question, not quite half of the 
replies have been tallied and the results 
are as follows: 2,472, or 80 percent voted 
“yes”; 269, or 8.5 percent voted no“; 
359, or 11.5 percent expressed no opinion. 
Total, 3,100, or 100 percent. 

Of those who expressed an opinion, 90 
percent, or 2,472, expressed themselves 
favorably and approximately 10, or 269, 
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voted against a reorganization of the De- 
fense Department. In my mind, these 
results unquestionably prove that the 
rank and file of voters in my District, and 
I might add that this would also hold 
true of the rest of the country, approve 
of the reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment. 

As the report accompanying H. R. 
12541 stated: 

There is no disagreement with regard to 
objectives; the problem area lies in the 
method of legislative expression. 


In other words, language trouble was 


.the committee’s main problem. This 


primarily is a question of semantics, a 
problem occasioned by the meaning of 
words. I am positive that my constitu- 
ents and the rest of the country are not 
interested in word problems but are in- 
terested in action which will produce 
beneficial results. 

The committee report stated that it 
was difficult to fully comprehend the 
President’s objections to certain words. 
I might add that I, and I would guess the 
President also, find it difficult to fully 
comprehend the committee’s objections. 

The President, in his letter of May 
16 to Mr. Vinson, objected to the wording 
in the bill at that time and suggested 
changes which would result in greater 
departmental and operational efficiency. 
It appears to me that as long as the main 
problem in the bill is a question of words 
and there does not seem to be clear-cut 
agreement among the great majority of 
House Members as to what is the proper 
word, we should give every possible con- 
sideration to the suggestions and ideas 
of the Department of Defense and of the 
President. 

I am sure that the people in the coun- 
try will not come to us and quibble about 
words and phrases but will want to know 
what results have been accomplished. 

It seems to me a false bugaboo has 
risen in that the President’s recommen- 
dations might put too much power in the 
hands of the military and deprive Con- 
gress of some of its constitutional pre- 
rogatives. I do not agree with this 


‘thought. The President’s constitutional 


power as Commander in Chief gives him 
in time of war every possible latitude he 
might need to enable him to carry out 
the war to its successful conclusion. If 
he can do this in wartime, it would be 
reasonable to enable him to take such 
steps as to bring this constitutional au- 
thority to its most competent and effi- 
cisent use, before an actual state of war 
exists. 

Of all the Presidents who have served 
our country, very few have been profes- 
sional soldiers. This leads me to con- 
clude that the chance of any permanent 
military control over our Defense Estab- 
lishment is remote. The President, as 
Commander in Chief, in his appointment 
of the Secretary of Defense and in his 
role in the military as Commander in 
Chief, practically guarantees the citizens 
of our country that we will always have 
civilian control of the military. 

Insofar as the committee itself points 
out the problems of language difficulties, 
I think we should support the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions in every manner pos- 
sible, so as to bring forth a defense re- 
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organization bill which will insure effi- 
ciency and economy. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


. nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 


[Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, it is much 
to be regretted, I would say, that this 
question has to be considered from the 
standpoint of politics. I think most of 
the Members on both sides of this aisle 
will agree with me that we would not in 
any way interpret the President’s past 
actions as Executive of the United States 
in an ultra partisan manner. I do not 
always agree with the things the Presi- 
dent advocates, but here we have a posi- 
tion that concerns this country at a time 
when we are facing world conditions 
that make it necessary that our Defense 
Department be so organized and so con- 
stituted that we will not make mistakes 
in case we get into conflict in world 
affairs as we have done in times past. 

I, for one, am not able to interpret 
any great differences between the word- 
ing as suggested by the committee bill 
and the wording of the amendments of- 
fered today. But since the President of 
the United States is the Commander in 
Chief of our defense forces and since he 
is responsible for the operations of the 
Department of Defense during times of 
war, if he believes and he says we should 
have the wording which has been sub- 
mitted in these 2 or 3 amendments, 
then I am for the President and will 
vote to sustain his wishes in that respect. 
A lifetime of experience in military af- 
fairs during war times as well as times 
of peace, in my opinion qualifies Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for authoritative lead- 
ership in the problems concerning the 
defense of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
very good friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BECKER], made what 
seemed to me to be a most remarkable 
and amazing statement; that is, if I 
heard him correctly, and I am going to 
read it a couple of times tomorrow. I 
understood him to say that in 1947 Con- 
gress had been sold a bill of goods; is 
that right? Is that what he said? I 
think he did. What happened in 1947? 
They wanted a reorganization bill. 
Harry Truman was President, was he 
not? The Republicans were in control 
of the House, were they not? My good 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. VIN- 
son], nods that they were. 

So what happened? The leadership 
in the House took 6 men off the Commit- 
tee on Rules and put them over on the 
Committee on Government Operations 
which was charged with writing the re- 
organization bill. And in July of 1947 
we held hearings and General Eisen- 
hower, now President, appeared as a wit- 
ness. The committee, with 6 members 
who had been on the Rules Committee 
having the controlling influence on that 


“committee, closed the hearings while 26 


witnesses, 24 of them high-ranking offi- 
cers in the armed services, were waiting 
to testify. They were denied the oppor- 
tunity to express their views. 
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Congress wrote a bill that we 
thought—wait a minute, I will strike out 
„we“ —that some thought would give us 
unification, economy as well as efficiency. 
We did not get it and I doubt if we ever 
will get the utmost economy and effi- 
ciency, just as long as individuals have 
differences of opinion and we have dif- 
ferent departments in the armed serv- 
ices. Nevertheless, an effort was made 
and we did get out a bill. And that act 
did improve the situation. If someone 
was sold a bill of goods at that time we 
were at fault for Republicans were in 
control, In my judgment we did im- 
prove matters to a rather large degree. 

I wish someone who knows what is 
going on will tell me whether or not we 
are being sold a bill of goods this time, 
because most of us, I think all of us, in 
fact, want economy and efficiency in the 
armed services and want an end to this 
waste. The one thing that bothers me 
personally is the thing which bothered 
the committee at that time, that is in 
1947, and that is whether we were going 
to permit the Marines to be sold down 
the river. 

If you read page 13 of the report, if 
you will read page 271 and subsequent 
pages of the hearings where General 
Eisenhower testified—he was a general 
then—-you will see that at that time there 
was an effort to lessen the roles and 
missions of the Marines. That was de- 
nied. As a matter of fact, I doubt if the 
executive department can do away 
with them. I do not believe the public 
would stand for it. The Marines are too 
firmly established in the confidence and 
admiration of our people. You just 
could not get rid of them if you tried, 
which naturally we do not want to do. 

Will someone please on our side who is 
in charge—I wish our whip was here; 
but I notice the President’s spokesman, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], is here, and maybe he can tell me; 
maybe the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Osmers] or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] can tell me 
is there anything in this bill which would 
permit a President, the one we have now, 
or one who may be selected, hereafter— 
to get rid of the Marines? How about it, 
Mr. Chairman of the committee? 

Mr. VINSON. I suggest the gentleman 
propound his question to the gentlemen 
on that side who are trying to correct 
the bill. They are probably in a better 
position to answer it than I am. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I understand it, 
this is the gentleman’s bill. He has had 
long hearings and had every type of 
opinion. 

Mr. VINSON. As to the Marines, have 
no fear; but I just do not know what 
will happen if these amendments go in, 
and that is what I stated on the floor of 
the House yesterday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman does 
not know? 

Mr. VINSON. No; that is, if you adopt 
these amendments, the Marines may be 
in jeopardy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now I will ask some- 
one on our side, because I want to know, 
I wish to be sure if that is possible, so I 
Will know how to vote. 

Mr. TABER. How could they be in 
jeopardy? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, under roles 
and missions, if the Commander in Chief 
assigns them or cuts off their duties— 
if you read page 13 of the report or the 
testimony taken in 1947 you can see how 
it can be done. It can be done, if the 
amendment is adopted all right enough, 
if the Executive so desired. The language 
will then permit. We need unification. 
We cannot, however, afford to slip into a 
dictatorship. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct, under his own admission, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to call to the 
attention of the membership that I 
asked every witness that appeared before 
our committee whether anything in this 
legislation would eliminate any particu- 
lar branch of the service. They an- 
swered, “No.” I said, Is there anything 
in this legislation that would eliminate 
any part of any branch of the service?” 
Their answer was, “No.” Let me say if 
any attempt were made to eliminate any 
part of Navy Air or the Marine Corps, I 
would be one of the first to rise in their 
defense. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield further. I have been trying 
to say a few words about this very im- 
portant matter all day and I am still 
having difficulty. In any event, there are 
a few observations I would like to make. 

First of all, when I used to try lawsuits 
in court I discovered that if I did not 
have a very good case I had better talk 
about the guy on the other side or his 
lawyer or something. I am a little in- 
clined to believe that all of this talk 
about politics with which we started off 
today was just a device to draw us away 
from the real issue here presented, be- 
cause the gentleman from Georgia and 
the majority leader certainly know that 
we on our side have conference after con- 
ference when we discuss matters, and 
that certainly does not mean the injec- 
tion of politics. 

Also it should be understood that the 
President of the United States was called 
upon by leading people in the Congress 
of the United States to take the initiative 
in this very much needed matter of re- 
organization in the Defense Department. 
He has taken that initiative. He has 
done a magnificent job, and as far as I 
am concerned I stand with him and the 
people who have advised him in this 
action. 

I should like to say to my friends on 
the right over here, who never play any 
politics, I understand that—having been 
here just 24 years I have been on the 
receiving end of some of it—if you want 
to consider politics you bear this in mind, 
that the people of this country are de- 
manding reorganization and unification 
in the Department of Defense. They 
know we are in for a long pull. If this 
country is to remain strong militarily we 
must have efficiency, or we will go bank- 
rupt at home and lose the very freedoms 
we seek to protect. 
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Having said that, I say again, we must 
have real unification. Why, in the 79th 
Congress when you Democrats also con- 
trolled the Congress you voted for the 
reorganization of the Congress. As the 
leader in the Republican 80th Congress it 
fell to my lot to unify the committees of 
the House of Representatives. I unified 
the Naval Affairs Committee and the 
Military Affairs Committee. The result 
of that was to keep my great friend, 
Sterling Cole, from becoming chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Then we had the Defense Department 
reorganization act and I have thought 
ever since that about the only unifica- 
tion there has ever been was accomp- 
lished right here in the House of 
Representatives when we unified the two 
committees. It is about time we had 
unification in the Department of De- 
fense itself. I think there is a difference 
in these positions or else the gentleman 
from Georgia and the gentleman from 
Texas would not be arguing, as they 
have been arguing. Why, as we look 
back over the development of this leg- 
islation, what was done? The President 
of the United States appointed a com- 
mission headed by the Secretary of De- 
fense with great men like Bradley, 
Radford, Foster, Coolidge and Gruenther 
on it. They gave their time to this. 
They studied this whole matter. They 
came up with a recommendation. I 
think the President did the right thing 
when he said to the committee, “So far 
as you have gone, I commend you, but 
these additional things you should do.” 
You people here on my right apparently 
are standing as a solid phalanx, You 
talk about politics. It will be interesting 
to see how many Democrats support 
these amendments. Yes, it will be 
mighty interesting to see that. Actually, 
what you should do is to take these 
amendments so that we have real unifi- 
cation at long last in the Department of 
Defense. That is what we want. That 
is what the people of this country want. 
The details here have been argued long 
enough and it is not for me to add to 
them. I say, certainly, this amendment 
should be adopted to the end that this 
country achieve the efficient defense that 
is needed in this age. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure my colleagues are 
wondering why I take this time to dis- 
cuss this important piece of legislation 
at this point in the debate. I do such 
not because I set myself up as a military 
authority, although I think I have had 
as much military experience as most and 
maybe more than some. Certainly not at 
this level, though. My experience was 
at the infantry battalion level. It was 
more than adequate to prove beyond any 
contradiction that at certain times and 
certain places in a military situation, you 
simply cannot stop to take a vote on 
what you are going to do, when you are 
going to do it, or how you are going 
to do it. 

The thing that compels me to talk on 
this amendment and the other amend- 
ments to be offered is this. Last week- 
end, I made a 2-day trip into my District 
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to my hometown of Cheyenne, Wyo. I 
participated in the ground-breaking 
„ceremonies for the first ICBM missile 
base in the United States. There has 
been speculation as to whether or not 
that makes us the Nation’s No. 1 target. 
I am not going to discuss that with you 
here. The argument was just made, 
though, on the floor of the House that 
the President submitted to this Congress 
in 1953 and praised a reorganization plan 
which called for a chain of command 
from the President to the Secretary of 
Defense to the designated civilian Sec- 
retary of a military department, as pro- 
vided in this bill. 

I say to you that that may have been 
a very good and a very adequate plan 
for 1953, but we are not interested in 
what was good for 1953. I am interested 
in what is necessary to meet the situa- 
tion on June 12, 1958, and what happens 
now. In 1953, Francis E. Warren Air 
Force Base was a technical training base. 
About 20 years ago, horse cavalry troops 
were stationed there. What is an ade- 
quate organizational plan and chain of 
command for horse cavalry warfare, 
what is good for 1953, has no relation- 
ship to what is required in 1958. Last 
Saturday’s ceremonies in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., were attended by the outstanding 
missile experts of our military services, by 
General Twining, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and by the civilian con- 
tractor’s experts. Let us not forget that 
this country will never be in the role 
of an aggressor. Not one single person 
at that meeting took issue with the re- 
peated statements that if we are ever 
faced with an enemy intercontinental 
missile attack, we will have only 30 
minutes, or maybe even much less time, 
in which to react. Can I represent the 
people of my home town—can I repre- 
sent the people of my district—can you 
represent the people of your home town 
or of your district—and can we all col- 
lectively properly represent the people 
of the United States here in this Con- 
gress with regard to their individual and 
collective security, and be a party to 
putting a single road block in the way 
of the proper reaction within that 30 
minutes or less time available? How we 
vote on this amendment may well be all- 
important to the very security and sur- 
vival of this country. 

Because of some of the statements 
that have been made on the floor of this 
House that these amendments are really 
unimportant and are only questions of 
language, I have studied them very care- 
fully. If I understood the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] correctly as 
he spoke just a few minutes ago, he 
agrees with me that this is not the fact 
that the effect of this proposed amend- 
ment is most substantial and important. 
As I understood him and as I had indi- 
vidually concluded, the committee, by 
the language in the committee bill, has 
put back in the bill in substance the 
very words “separately administered,” 
deleted from the present law. They do 
this by providing that each military 
department shall be separately organ- 
ized under its own Secretary and shall 
function under the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense 
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exercised through the respective Secre- 
taries of such departments. If that is 
not separate administration, when the 
Secretary of Defense has to exercise his 
control through the Secretaries of the 
departments, then what is separate ad- 
ministration? I agree with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] that this 
is the same provision in the present law, 
dressed up in different language. 

That being the case, every criticism 
that the President made in his remarks 
of May 28 applies to the committee bill 
without this amendment, and the crit- 
icism is sound. No language in the com- 
mittee report changes that, or there 
would be no opposition to this amend- 
ment. The President, by this amend- 
ment, has met the objections raised in 
the committee report to his proposal by 
expressly stating the authority of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense, as indi- 
cated was desired by the committee in 
its report. He has met their objections. 
They have not met his sound objections 
to the committee proviso as supplying 
the proper organization and chain of 
command to meet the requirements of 
the present day ICBM situation. Having 
spoken personally with the President 
about it, I know he has a firm belief in 
what he says and a firm conviction that 
it goes to the very security and survival 
of this country. With his experience in 
this field, I would certainly take his con- 
sidered judgment. Having considered it 
carefully, I am confident that he is right. 
With regard to this issue, his criticism 
was directed to its bringing about fric- 
tions, delays, duplications in the Defense 
Department. There is no room for this 
in an ICBM age of 30 or 15 minutes re- 
action time. 

I have been speaking about command 
authority in a tactical situation that 
may very well not be a part of a separate 
unified command; yet is America’s num- 
ber one ICBM missile base constructed 
not to make war but to deter war and to 
provide peace. I am confident that we do 
want to detract from that deterrent or 
to comfort the Russians by compounding 
the difficulty of reacting within the 
limited time available in all events. We 
must provide for a direct line of com- 
mand. 

As the ground was broken for this first 
ICBM missile base in the Nation, an- 
other truth was altogether too evident. 
This single missile base may well cost in 
excess of $100 million. It is but the 
first. To deter aggression, we must con- 
tinue to make adequate appropriations. 
When, as it has, the amount that we are 
appropriating reaches the $40 billion per 
year mark, we are face to face with 
meeting the very serious problem of 
preventing ourselves from being de- 
stroyed economically from within, as the 
Russians have many times stated would 
be the case. Under the present law, the 
Secretary of Defense’s control is only 
negative. This must be strengthened. 
Apart from the combat functions, to 
provide for our security on the most 
economical basis, he must have adequate 
authority with regard to supply and 
procurement, to training, to schools and 
to the adjustment and elimination of 
posts, camps, stations and bases. If this 
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is not done, as the President has stated, 


we will continue by Congressional ap- 
proval wasteful duplications, adminis- 
trative delays and interservice rivalries, 
all at a tremendous cost in taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

The President has met the require- 
ments of the committee as expressed in 
their report, in specifying the staff func- 
tion of the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense. This amendment is necessary to 
meet the objections of the President, 
Otherwise we will have what has been 
characterized as a legalized bottleneck. 

The amendment to be offered with re- 
gard to change of military roles and 
functions is also necessary, if expensive 
interservice rivalries and bickering are 
to be eliminated and if we are to provide 
for the streamlining of our military or- 
ganization to meet the requirements of 
the missile age. All this amendment re- 
quires, in the main, is that the Joint 
Chief of Staff of a particular service 
convince just one other member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of 
his department. It is then required 
that the objections to the transfer be 
stated in writing and that they be of a 
substantial nature that goes to the com- 
bat capability of a military service and 
the national security. This is a reason- 
able requirement if we are to prevent a 
single representative of a single service 
from blocking a necessary or expense- 
saving transfer, solely for jealous preser- 
vation of the prerogatives of his own 
service. 

With regard to the third amendment 
that has been discussed and is to be 
offered, the important element is not 
the striking of the words “on his own 
initiative.” The important provision is 
that the member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is permitted only to present his 
case to a committee of the Congress, 
instead of conducting an organized lobby 
behind the back of his military superiors 
and the President as the Commander in 
Chief. By requiring that the case be pre- 
sented to the committee, we are assured 
that it will be presented openly by writ- 
ten statement or testimony. It will stop, 
and properly so, the organized button- 
holing of individual Congressmen. It 
preserves the prerogatives of Congress, 
assures us, and all of us, of receiving 
necessary and proper information, but 
again stops the organized lobby of the 
individual services, 

The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment is an appointment of the President 
and directly responsible to him. He 
should properly be a subordinate of the 
Secretary of Defense. He is not an ex- 
pert. He is not a career military man. 
If he cannot agree with his boss, as in 
any civilian business or similar situation, 
he should resign. Some have. As a 
private citizen, he can talk all he wants. 
Without this amendment, when the in- 
dividual services are permitted to set 
themselves up as an organized lobby, it 
does invite interservice rivalries, dis- 
unity, blocking of defense moderniza- 
tion, and it does approach legalized 
insubordination. The amendment will 
provide for every necessary and proper 
safeguard, to see that Congress gets the 
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information in the proper manner when- 
ever a question is involved that is suffi- 
ciently fundamental as to cause a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be will- 
ing to present it openly and publicly to 
all Members of the Congress, through 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I again state that we 
need to meet the situation that con- 
fronts us today, in an age of ICBM’s, in 
an age of providing for an adequate 
security and yet maintaining our eco- 
nomic system, and in an age of 30-min- 
ute or less reaction time. If we are to 
provide for the security of this country 
and the survival of our people, we must 
bring about this reorganization. I urge 
the adoption of the various amendments 
as they are presented. I particularly 
urge the adoption of this amendment, 
now being considered, for I think that it 
is fundamentally necessary for the 
proper chain of command to meet the 
requirements of the missile age. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it ought to 
be understood that this is developing in- 
to quite a conflict between the President 
and Democrat Members who oppose 
these provisions that he supports. As far 
as I am concerned, the President has the 
confidence of the people in this matter. 
I believe they will conclude that he is 
right. 

Second, apropos of his being aggres- 
sively for effective reorganization, I re- 
call it was not very long ago we were told 
by our friends on the Democrat side the 
President has got to fight for a mutual- 
assistance program; the President has 
got to fight for a reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. By the same token he has a right 
to fight for this program which means 
so much to the people of this country. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Having spoken personally with the 
President about this, I know he has a 
firm belief in what he says, that if we 
do not do what he is asking we are going 
to continue to approve wasteful duplica- 
tion, delays; we are threatening the 
security and survival of the United States 
both militarily and financially. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. Would the fact that the 
House, through its Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in the bill which recently passed 
the House—the fact that the House, and 
I assume the other body will approve, has 
raised the number of personnel in the 
Marine Corps not be an answer to the 
suggestion that the passage of this legis- 
lation would result in the destruction of 
the Marine Corps? As long as the purse 
remains in the Congress, there is cer- 
tainly no point to that argument. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman is exactly correct. This bill 
provides for civilian control, and for the 
control of the Congress, as the gentleman 
has pointed out. I urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia to close debate. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset of the 10 minutes, I want to take 
1 or 2 to reply to the essay of the learned 
and distinguished gentleman from Tex- 
as [Mr. Manon]. I deeply regret that 
running through his brilliant remarks 
was a thread of resentment. Yes, that 
is the right word—resentment—because 
the House the other day rejected his pro- 
posal with reference to keeping the 
Army at 900,000. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. If there was any thread 
of resentment, I hope it may be erased. 
I have not resentment against anyone. 
I have great admiration for my friend 
from Georgia and high respect for all 
my colleagues. I would like to see the 
House work its will. The House is usu- 
ally right. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, the gentleman 
worked it in by pointing out the activity 
of the Armed Services Committee. Of 
course, the Armed Services Committee 
was active in the matter, like we are ac- 
tive here today, because we are inter- 
ested in the welfare of our country. So 
is everyone else. The gentleman devoted 
his entire time along that line of argu- 
ment and thought. I was hoping that 
he might discuss the amendment. I was 
hoping that the brilliant gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] might dis- 
cuss the amendment, but he, too, failed 
to say anything in regard to the amend- 
ment. 

I stated that I wanted these amend- 
ments considered on their merits. I 
think in addressing this Congress com- 
posed of able men, I can demonstrate to 
a mathematical certainty the fallacy 
and weakness of these amendments. 
Put the yardstick of construction on 
these amendments. Let us read it. Now 
listen to this. I invite the attention of 
the gentleman from Indiana, learned and 
able as he is, to listen to this amendment: 

Each military department with its own 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary shall be separately organized and 
established under the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. 


What has been created by the lan- 
guage of this amendment? The gentle- 
man is a lawyer. Let us see if we are 
going to pass on it on its merits. Three 
things in the lines I have read have 
been established: 

The first is that each military depart- 
ment shall be separate. 

The second is that the Secretaries will 
organize the military department. 

The third is that it will be under the 
direction of the Secretary. 

That is everything that it does; that 
is all it does. Now, here are my com- 
ments on it: I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts does not, I repeat, does not pro- 
vide that the military department shall 
function under the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense; 
it merely provides that they shall be 
organized separately and shall be under 
the direction, authority, and control of 
the Secretary of Defense. 
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Thus the military department will 
have no statutory reason for existence 
other than the fact that it shall be sepa- 
rately organized. Separately organized 
for what? I ask the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] a member of 
the committee. They do not even have 
the right to function. 

The amendment creates a body but 
eliminates the very heart. The amend- 
ment offered today even deprives the de- 
partment of the right to function. How 
can you run a department unless it has 
the right to function? Where is the au- 
thority in the language of this amend- 
ment that the secretary of a department 
can function? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have listened care- 
fully to what the gentleman has said. 
I must say that the impression I get is 
that the amendment presently pending 
would provide more unification than the 
gentleman wants. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course it will not. It 
is a dead letter. It will not amount to a 
thing except to create confusion com- 
pounded. That is what will be accom- 
plished by it. Now, let us go on further. 

Since they will have no statutory right 
to function, the only thing the amend- 
ment creates is a shell without any sub- 
stance whatever. The amendment takes 
the blood out of the veins and creates 
a vacuum. It does not replace it even 
with water. That is the trouble with 
the amendment. 

The big difference exists between that 
and the committee bill. In the commit- 
tee bill we said that under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretaries of the de- 
partments shall function under the Sec- 
retary of Defense. If you adopt this 
amendment what happens? They try to 
correct it later by saying that the Secre- 
tary of Defense can delegate authority 
to the Assistant Secretaries of the de- 
partments. Suppose the Secretary of 
Defense does not delegate any authority 
to the head of a military department. 
Then they do not have any authority, 
then no responsible head could func- 
tion—there is no authority to operate. 

I. know all about this amendment. It 
has been around our committee room for 
weeks, and we have been pointing out its 
weaknessses to them. Not a man on this 
committee would have dared in the first 
instance to have voted for this amend- 
ment, because it does not fix responsibil- 
ity. 

Who will be responsible for the De- 
partment of the Army under this amend- 
ment? 

Where is there a line in this bill that 
says the Secretary of Defense is respon- 
sible for his Department? Read it your- 
selves. Here it is: 

Each military department with its own 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary, shall be separately organized and 
shall be under the direction, authority, and 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 


Is there any authority in those words 
for the Secretary proper to run the 
Army? Of course not. Not a line in 
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here to authorize him to do that. That 
is the weakness. 

I am appealing, not on political 
grounds, I am appealing to the intellec- 
tual attainments of a distinguished 
group of Americans that constitute the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Do I understand the 
gentleman does not agree that the Sec- 
retary of Defense should have control 
over the whole setup? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, I agree that 
he should be the boss. No doubt about 
that. We have written it in the bill 
time after time that he is the boss. But 
what is the authority of these Secre- 
taries of the Departments? What is the 
authority, I ask the gentleman from New 
York, under this language of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy Department, the Air 
Department, and so forth? 

Mr. TABER. They all have authority 
in existing legislation. 

Mr. VINSON. This is all the author- 
ity they have. This is the language es- 
tablishing the three Secretaries. This is 
the only authority that is given to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. KI pax and 
Mr. ARENDS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 170, noes 
183. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
STRENGTHENING THE DIRECTION, AUTHORITY, 
AND CONTROL OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 202 (e) of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 U.S. C. 
171 (a) (c)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) Within the policy enunciated in 
section 2, the Secretary of Defense shall take 
appropriate steps (including the transfer, 
reassignment, abolition, and consolidation of 
functions other than major combatant 
functions) to provide in the Department of 
Defense for more effective, efficient, and eco- 
nomical administration and operations and 
to eliminate duplication. However, except 
as otherwise provided in this subsection, no 
functions which have been or are hereafter 
established by law to be performed by the 
Department of Defense, or any officer or 
agency thereof, shall be substantially trans- 
ferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated 
until 30 days after a report to the Congress 
in regard to all pertinent details in each 
instance shall have been made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

“(2) Notwithstanding other provisions of 
this subsection, if the President determines 
that it is necessary because of hostilities or 
imminent threat of hostilities, any function, 
including those assigned to the military 
services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), 
and 208 (f) hereof, may be transferred, re- 
assigned, or consolidated and subject to the 
determination of the President shall remain 
so transferred, reassigned, or consolidated 
until the termination of such hostilities or 
threat of hostilities. 

“(3) except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2) hereof, no major combatant func- 
tion assigned to the military services by sec- 
tions 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), and 208 (f) 
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hereof shall be transferred, reassigned, 
abolished, or consolidated until the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of the Congress following the date of 
report of such action to the Congress shall 
have expired without a concurrent resolu- 
tion having been passed by the Congress in 
opposition to the proposed transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolition, or consolidation. No major 
combatant function shall be reported to the 
Congress for transfer, reassignment, aboli- 
tion, or consolidation until after the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall have consulted in re- 
spect thereto with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
For the purposes of this subsection a com- 
batant function shall be considered a “major 
combatant function” whenever one or more 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff disagree 
to the transfer, reassignment, abolition, or 
consolidation of such combatant function: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Defense has 
authority to assign, or reassign, to one or 
more departments or services, the develop- 
ment and operational use of new weapons or 
weapons systems. 

“(4) Each military department shall be 
separately organized under its own Secretary 
and shall function under the direction, au- 
thority, and control of the Secretary of De- 
fense exercised through the respective Secre- 
taries of such Departments.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to section 3 (a) (3). Shall 
I offer the amendment at that point or at 
the conclusion of the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. This section goes 
over to page 6, line 8. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“(5) No provision of this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent a Secretary of a 
military department or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Con- 
gress, on his own initiative, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any 
recommendations relating to the Department 
of Defense that he may deem proper.” 

(b) Section 202 (d) of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, as amended (5 U. S. O. 
17la (d)), is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall an- 
nually submit a written report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress covering expenditures, 
work, and accomplishments of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, accompanied by (1) such 
recommendations as he shall deem appropri- 
ate, (2) separate reports from the military 
departments covering their expenditures, 
work, and accomplishments, and (3) itemized 
statements showing the savings of public 
funds and the eliminations of unnecessary 
duplications and overlappings that have been 
accomplished pursuant to the provisions of 
this act.” 

(c) Section 2201 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed and the analysis of chapter 
131 of title 10 is amended by striking out the 
following item: 

“2201. General functions of Secretary of 
Defense.” 

(d) Section 2351 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed and the analysis of chapter 
139 of title 10 is amended by striking out the 
following item: 


“2351. Policy, plans, and coordination.” 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: At 
page 5, after line 3, insert the following: 

“(4) Whenever the Secretary of Defense 
determines it will be advantageous to the 
Government in terms of effectiveness, econ- 
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omy, or efficiency, he shall provide for the 
carrying out of any supply or service activity 
common to more than one military depart- 
ment by a single agency or such other organ- 
izational entities as he deems appropriate. 
For the purposes of this subsection (4), any 
supply or service activity common to more 
than one military department shall not be 
considered a ‘major combatant function’ 
within the meaning of subsection (3) above.” 

Renumber succeeding subsections (4) and 
(5) as subsections (5) and (6). d 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The distinguished gen- 
tleman gave the gentieman from Texas 
[Mr. Krrpar! and me and others the 
privilege of examining this amendment. 
We have examined it and know exactly 
what it means. Its purpose is to bring 
about a more unified and economical 
procurement of items which are com- 
mon to two or more military services. 
Last year some $1,200,000,000 was pro- 
cured under a single service manager, 
through whom the four services are buy- 
ing medical supplies, clothing, and other 
things. There is no objection from our 
side to this amendment. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry I was not privileged to find out 
exactly what this amendment provides. 
I should like to hear an explanation of 
it, arid a very clear explanation. If it 
provides for a single agency to procure 
everything for our military departments, 
then I think it might be very dangerous, 
We might have the tail wagging the dog. 
So I for one want a thorough discussion 
of it. 

Mr. VINSON. This deals with a single 
method of procurement. I know what 
runs through the gentleman’s mind, 
The amendment is valid, in my estima- 
tion. 

Mr. GAVIN. I would suggest we per- 
mit the gentleman to proceed and 
explain. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Georgia is doing it much better 
than I could. 

Mr. Chairman, you remember the years 
of effort by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, Curtis], the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner], the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], and 
myself and any number of others, and 
Senator O’Manoney and others, in con- 
nection with trying to bring about 
greater efficiency and economy in the 
armed services. This is really the cul- 
mination of those years of effort. The 
result in this amendment. If adopted 
and carried out, it could save many, 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year. It has been carefully gone 
into by the committee. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. It has not been gone into 
carefully, at least by the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. TI assure the gen- 
tleman I consulted with Members on 
your side, who have been studying this 
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matter for many, many years. They are 
thoroughly acquainted with it. 


thoroughly in accord with the amend- 
ment. It is an excellent amendment. It 
will save the Government many, many 
dollars. I hope the amendment is car- 


ried unanimously. 
Mr. Chairman, will 


Mr. DEVEREUX. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Will it be possible 
to have an explanation of exactly what 
this amendment means? 

May we have the amendment reread 
by the Clerk? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to ask 
the gentleman: Is that not now being 
done to a degree, where we are having 
a service that is given the responsibility 
for now supplying these common-use 
items? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Not to the extent 
that it can be done, if this amendment is 
adopted. There is a cloudiness and 
vagueness in this area. During the past 
few months I have talked with the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Perkins 
McGuire, for example, who is a very fine 
gentleman—not because he comes from 
Massachusetts—but he is a very fine 
gentleman, as well as a fine public 
official. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Even though he is 
a Republican. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have dis- 
cussed this problem together with the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
and the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CuurcH], and others. 

This amendment has been very care- 
fully worked out. The suspicions of my 
good friend are simply not justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, T 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will yield now 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] and then I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. I am sure the 
gentleman from Missouri can make a 
contribution to a better understanding 
of the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The only 
reason I have asked the gentleman to 
yield is that I took 10 minutes yesterday 
to explain some of the background of 
this amendment. I extended my re- 
marks quite extensively and it is in to- 
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day’s Recorp. I think the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has stated it ac- 
eurately when he said that this was 
worked out over a period of many years 
and a study was made of the difficulties 
in enforcing the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment in the common-use supply area of 
the Military Establishment. I certainly 
am strongly behind this amendment, and 
I think it will go a long way toward 
clearing up a cloudiness and uncertainty 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I regret I was not 
present on the floor of the House when 
the gentleman from Missouri was ex- 
plaining this proposal. However, we all 
recognize it is not possible to be on the 
floor of the House at all times every day 
although I was very attentive practically 
every minute on yesterday. However, I 
would like to ask this question. Under 
this proposed amendment, would it not 
be possible to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Defense an agency which would 
take over the functions now being car- 
ried on by the various services. I am 
talking about supply, logistics, procure- 
ment, and all of that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In relation to 
supply and services in some limited re- 
spects, it probably could be done, but 
certainly in the field in which this 
amendment is confined, I think every- 
one recognizes we should make progress 
because this is the field where we can 
eliminate unnecessary duplication on 
common-use items and thereby save 
countless hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year to the taxpayer. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If the gentleman 
will yield again, I would like to point 
out that the amendment which was just 
defeated, in my judgment, would have 
gone a great way to accomplishing that 
very thing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let us discuss the 
amendment which is now before us. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. All right, sir, let us 
discuss this amendment. 

If you establish an agency that is 
going to control the supplies going out to 
the services, that is one single agency, 
then you have the possibility of a supply 
branch influencing the outcome of a 
military operation. I think that is ex- 
tremely dangerous and we should be on 
the alert so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I submitted this 
amendment to Secretary McElroy, and 
the record shows in the Armed Services 
Committee a communication from the 
Secretary of Defense to the effect that 
they have no objection to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I yield to the gentlewoman from Hli- 
nois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me at this time. 
There is no amendment which will 
more cut to the heart of duplication and 
waste in military procurements than 
the one that the gentleman has offered, 
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If anyone has not become already dis- 
illusioned about the inefficiency and 
extravagance in Government, they 
should go into procurement methods of 
the armed services, caused by multiple 
purchasing and duplication. In these 
last two Congresses following my study 
as a member of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, I have introduced bills 
to remedy this situation. This amend- 
ment may do more to produce saving to 
the taxpayer than any other part of the 
bill. 

There are two things I want to say. 
In the first place, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the words in the gentleman’s 
amendment, that “when the Secretary 
of Defense shall deem it advantageous,” 
and then only, shall he so act. This 
allows a great deal of latitude, because 
the Secretary would have it within his 
diseretion and power to determine what 
steps he could consider advantageous. 
Secondly, it so happens that last year I 
took occasion to visit one agency which 
has so operated. It is the Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency in Chicago. 
Gen. H. R. MeKenzie of that agency has 
been doing the food procurement for all 
branches of the service and doing it 
with economy and with benefit to the 
service. Certainly I would say that this 
is a good example of what could be done 
if the gentleman’s amendment is ac- 
cepted by the House. I do not think 
that its benefits can be overestimated. 
We have waited 8 years for such pur- 
chasing by single agency, as is herewith 
permitted. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BRAY. Without speaking to the 
merits of this amendment, I do not be- 
lieve it has been clarified yet exactly 
what it does. This part of the bill goes 
into the major functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Major functions can- 
not be changed without the consent of 
Congress, under certain conditions. This 
amendment says that you cannot call a 
matter a major function if it has to do 
with supplies. I do not think that has 
been properly explained. If this amend- 
ment carries, and the Army, Navy, Air, 
or Marine says this is a major function 
it could cause it to come back to Con- 
gress. If it is a supply matter they can 
bring about this reform or this change 
without any consideration of Congress. 
Otherwise, if it is a major function, it 
would have to come to Congress. This 
merely eliminates that roadblock. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
correct in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, in further explanation, 
I have introduced an amendment to 
H. R. 12541, the Department of Defense 
reorganization bill, as follows: 


2 page 5, after line 3, insert the follow- 


in, 

604) Whenever the Secretary of Defense 
determines it will be advantageous to the 
Government in terms of effectiveness, econ- 
omy, or efficiency, he shall provide for the 
carrying out of any supply or service activity 
common to more than one military depart- 
ment by a single agency or such other or- 
ganizational entities as he deems appropri- 
ate. For the purposes of this subsection 
(4), any supply or service activity common 
to more than one military department shall 
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not be considered a ‘major combatant func- 
tion’ within the meaning of subsection (3) 
above.” 

Renumber succeeding subsections (4) and 
(5) as subsections (5) and (6). 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
obtain greater effectiveness, economy, 
and efficiency in supply and service ac- 
tivities in the Department of Defense. 
These activities are commonly known as 
support activities or noncombatant 
activities. 

It should be borne in mind that when 
the National Security Act of 1947 was 
being considered the proponents of a 
separate Air Force assured the Congress 
that there was no intention of estab- 
lishing additional supply and service 
activities for the new Air Force Depart- 
ment and that such support where prac- 
tical would continue to come from the 
Army as had been the case for many 
years. The so-called Eisenhower-Spaatz 
agreements to implement the Security 
Act reemphasized the proposition that 
supply and service activities for the new 
department would come from the Army. 
Despite the intent of the law and the 
Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement, the Air 
Force proceeded with all haste to estab- 
lish its own supply and support activ- 
ities. Efforts should have been made 
at this time to integrate the supply and 
service systems of the Army and the 
Navy. The Bonner committee in 1951 
and 1952 investigated this division at 
great length and found that the Air 
Force was establishing depots and other 
service facilities all over the world at a 
tremendous duplication and triplication 
in expense. 

It will be recalled that General Eisen- 
hower, in September 1952, in a speech 
at Baltimore protested at great length 
at the expense and extravagance that 
had been built into the three depart- 
ments contrary to the express promises 
to the Congress. The general also 
stated that he was going to take vig- 
orous action to stop this needless waste. 
Unfortunately, he has not done so and 
the reorganization bill which he sent to 
Congress failed to take into considera- 
tion the supply and service activities. 

These activities include procurement, 
warehousing, distribution, cataloging, 
and other supply activities, surplus dis- 
posal, financial management, budgeting, 
disbursing, accounting, and so forth, 
medical and hospital services, transpor- 
tation—land, sea, and air—intelligence, 
legal, public relations, recruiting, mili- 
tary police, training, liaison activities, 
and so forth, and use an estimated 6634 
percent of the military budget. 

It is also estimated that procurement 
activities alone utilize 50 percent of the 
budget. 

Intensive investigations by the Bonner 
committee, Riehlman committee, Harden 
committee, Hébert committee, Johnson 
committee, and others have shown con- 
clusively the extent of overlapping, du- 
plication, and waste in the supply and 
service activities in the four military 
services and the many corps, bureaus, 
and commands. 

The first Hoover Commission reported 
that the military departments had an 
inventory of $27 billion in fiscal year 
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1948. A recent report by the House 
Government Operations Committee 
shows that the supply-system inventories 
of the services as of June 30, 1957, were 
in excess of $54 billion. This was twice 
the inventory reported in fiscal year 1948. 
Furthermore, the same report indicates 
that the worldwide personal property in- 
ventory of the military services was $117 
billion as of June 30, 1957. 

An analysis of the supply-system in- 
ventories shows that much of the stock 
in each of the services is in excess classi- 
fication. These excess stocks run into the 
billions of dollars and current plans are 
to declare surplus this year approximate- 
ly $6 billion worth of personal property 
based upon acquisition cost. Since all 
of this inventory is not under uniform 
control there is conclusive proof that one 
service may be buying the same items 
that another is declaring excess and sell- 
ing for a few cents on the dollar. 

Some progress has been made in the 
last 2 years in establishing single man- 
agers in the Department of Defense for 
a few categories of common supplies. At 
the present time four categories—name- 
ly, clothing and subsistence, petroleum, 
medical supplies—have been included in 
the single-manager systems. However, 
only 47,000 items out of a possible 3,350,- 
000 items covered by the catalog system 
have been included in the single-man- 
ager program. Such obviously common- 
type items as general stores, photo- 
graphic supplies, electronic items, engi- 
neering equipment, and communications 
equipment have not been brought into 
the single-manager system. 

When the so-called O'Mahoney amend- 
ment was enacted in 1952 it was the in- 
tention of the Congress that an inte- 
grated supply system be developed and 
while a good start was made in 1952 it 
it is to be noted that in subsequent years 
the act was almost totally ignored and 
progress toward efficiency, economy, and 
effectiveness in supply management ac- 
tivities was largely ignored. 

The amendment which I have offered 
today includes not only supply activities 
which in a sense is a duplication of the 
O’Mahoney amendment, but also in- 
cludes all other service activities. 

The amendment is not intended to ad- 
vocate any particular type of organiza- 
tion, either centralized or decentralized; 
it merely provides for maximum flexibil- 
ity so that the Secretary of Defense is 
empowered to provide, after thorough 
study, the best possible type of operation 
for supply and service functions depend- 
ing upon their nature. Effectiveness is 
to be the key in making the determina- 
tions with economy and efficiency very 
important but secondary considerations. 

The language is intended to permit 
the Secretary, that is, to permit one De- 
partment, to operate for the benefit of 
all if this is considered advisable as in 
the present situation with the Army 
handling chemical and biological func- 
tions for the Department of Defense. 
Under the language it might be consid- 
ered advisable that the Secretary have a 
joint staff represent the Department be- 
fore regulatory bodies on transportation 
matters or utility services generally. 
Such activities as weapons evaluation 
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could be handled as now in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. I shall repeat 
that the facts and circumstances with 
respect to the individual supply and 
service activity should govern and that 
the amendment is not intended to estab- 
lish a fixed pattern. 

It would be my opinion that in the 
unified commands there would be a high 
degree of consolidation and standardiza- 
tion of supplies, equipment, forms, pro- 
cedures, regulations, and so forth, in or- 
der to have maximum flexibility to pro- 
vide for free exchange between the com- 
mands and to save on staff, transporta- 
tion facilities, and so forth. 

In order that there will be no confu- 
sion the amendment specifically states 
that supply and service activities shall 
not be considered as being major com- 
patan functions within the terms of the 

I am confident that the enactment of 
this amendment will provide the flexibil- 
ity needed to meet the fluid conditions 
that face us today and will also make 
possible savings which will run into large 
sums of money which can more profit- 
ably be spent on productive military 
functions and upon such activities as 
school facilities, medical improvement, 
conservation of natural resources, rec- 
lamation programs, highways, and so 
forth. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN, Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by my distinguished colleague and ma- 
jority leader of the House, the Honorable 
JohN McCormack. I am not going to 
dwell on the provisions of this amend- 
ment as they have been amply covered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

I know of his keen interest in the field 
of military procurement and supply sys- 
tem. I also know of his profound inter- 
est in the field of research and develop- 
ment and the outstanding support he 
gave me as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Affairs of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations while 
we were holding hearings in the 83d 
Congress on this most important subject. 

The remainder of my time I wish to 
aevote to what I feel will be accomplished 
in research and development when this 
legislation which we are considering to- 
day becomes law. 

Mr. Chairman, during the 83d Con- 
gress, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, it was 
my privilege to serve as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Military Operations. 
One of the major studies to which our 
committee devoted much attention con- 
cerned organization and administration 
of military research and development 
programs. 

The 24th intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
which was House Report No. 2618, 83d 
Congress, issued August 4, 1954, was writ- 
ten as a result of that detailed study. 

Our committee offered a number of 
recommendations which, if implemented, 
would streamline procedures of the De- 
partment of Defense in research and 
development. A chief point in our re- 
port to the Congress was the proposal 
to coordinate research programs directly 
through the Office of the Secretary of 
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Defense, the result of which would be 
to assign to these programs the import- 
ance demanded in the planning and op- 

eration of a modern defense establish- 
ment. 

It is most satisfying to me, and I am 
certain to other members of the sub- 
committee who labored diligently on this 
study during the 83d Congress, to have 
in sight at last the fulfillment of those 
recommendations to achieve the needed 
direction and high status so essential to 
this program. 

The recommendation of the President 
in his April 3 message to the Congress 
stated: 

We must reorganize the research and de- 
velopment functions of the Department in 
order to make the best use of our scientific 
and technological resources. 


The President further added that the 
Secretary of Defense should have com- 
plete and unchallengeable control over 
research and development organization 
and funds and that he must have full 
authority to prevent unwise service com- 
petition. 

The Committee on Armed Services of 
the House in submitting House Report 
No. 1765 to accompany H. R. 12541, said 
the proposed legislation provides for 
placing defense research and engineering 
under one responsible official with the 
power to stop unnecessary duplication, 
speed up essential work and eliminate 
unnecessary competition or rivalry. 

The committee said it is Congressional 
intent to “eliminate unnecessary dupli- 
cation in the Department of Defense, but 
particularly in the field of research and 
engineering by vesting its overall di- 
rection and control in the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

The executive branch of Government 
and the Committee on Armed Services 
are to be commended for the effort that 
has been made to establish a coordinated 
program of research and development 
that most certainly will yield increased 
results in present levels of operation and 
open the way for accomplishments in 
many new and different directions. 

Approval of this legislation will bring 

into effect a number of the recommenda- 
tions concerning research and develop- 
ment made by our committee 4 years 
ago. 
_ Certainly it should mean more com- 
plete coordination in all of our research 
and development programs, which, in 
turn, will have a highly contributive ef- 
feet in the eliminating of duplication and 
the trimming away of waste. 

Another important and vital factor 
will be the achievement of the reduction 
in lead time in our various scientific 
projects. We all are cognizant, I am 
sure, of the necessity of bringing the 
greatest speed possible to our many 
projects by shortening the time between 
origination of an idea for a weapon to 
the development and production of that 
weapon. This will be accomplished 
through this legislation without dam- 
age to scientific endeavor by the elimi- 
nation of cumbersome factors which 
throw roadblocks into the efforts of our 
scientific and engineering personnel. 

I view the potentialities of our re- 
rearch and development program with 
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much optimism should the proposed leg- 
islation receive the approval of the Con- 
gress, It will mean research and de- 
velopment, at long last, will assume the 
role to which it is deserving. 

Our scientific and technical programs 
will be placed in a position to provide 
the greatest benefit to our Nation as 
we enter the space age. Our entire de- 
fense structure and effort will be fur- 
ther advanced to the fullest degree as 
we permit endeavors in this vital field 
to move ahead at a rapidly increasing 
pace. 

Before concluding my remarks I do 
want to address myself to the amend- 
ments to the bill as recommended by 
the President. 

The recommendations proposed by the 
President are necessary. If we are to 
have the reorganization in our defense 
establishment that we seek, we should 
adopt the President’s proposals. If we 
do not want these changes made, let us 
not make a pretense at reorganization by 
aproving something that will not do the 
job. 

I will support the Defense Reorgan- 
ization bill with the amendments that 
have received the approval of the Presi- 
dent. I support this particular form 
because I sincerely believe it provides 
the long-awaited solution to resolving 
many of the difficulties in our defense 
organization which have been of major 
concern and subject to considerable 
criticism through the years from the 
Congress, the Hoover Commission, and 
the many other interested groups and 
individuals who have followed this 
closely. 

We will take a forward step through 
adoption of this legislation with the 
amendments as recommended by the 
President. Today we can visualize only 
very minutely the achievements that 
will result from our action. Tomorrow 
the concrete results will be told in a 
defense structure that will be the most 
formidable this country has ever had. 

It will be a defense structure func- 
tioning on the most improved and sound 
fiscal policy we could have. The truth 
of our actions today will be told in 
the programs of tomorrow when our 
country will continue to remain secure, 
knowing full well that we are the most 
powerful Nation on the earth equipped 
to resist any effort of aggression against 


us. 

The President’s proposal is vital to the 
preservation and enhancement of the 
security of America and her people. He 
has my full support to this end. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I want to 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] if his amendment 
provides for the creation of additional 
Assistant Secretaries or assistants to 
Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It does not. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the required number of 
words. I support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack] is the elimination of the 
duplication of supply services in the 
military departments which many pres- 
ent and former members of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations have 
sought since the 82d Congress. 

The subcommittee of what was then 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments under the chair- 
manship of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner] conducted an 
extensive investigation of the effort of 
the Air Force to set up its own pro- 
curement and supply system for com- 
mon use items which up until that time 
had been supplied to Air Force units 
by the Army. 

The Bonner subcommittee conducted 
hearings in Washington, in many points 
within the United States, and at over- 
seas military installations. It compiled 
a record of evidence which was over- 
whelming—that the proposed separate 
individual supply system for the Air 
Force for common use items was wholly 
unnecessary and extremely wasteful. 

April 9, 1952, the House in Committee 
of the Whole debated the defense ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1953. 
Many of the members of the Bonner sub- 
committee offered amendments reduc- 
ing appropriations. I, myself, offered 
an amendment to cut $130 million from 
the item of “Major procurement other 
than aircraft” because I was advised 
that it was in that item that a sub- 
stantial portion of the funds were pro- 
vided for establishing a separate Air 
Force supply system for common use 
items. After debate, in which the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee chairman 
opposed the amendment, on a teller vote 
the amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 81-72. 

Subsequently, in the section of the 
bill containing general provisions, I 
offered another amendment designed to 
prohibit the Air Force from establish- 
ing a separate supply system for com- 
mon use items in the following lan- 
guage: 

Sec. 636. No part of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to expand the per- 
sonnel, facilities, or activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to establish or 
maintain a separate system for providing 
such supplies and services as were furnished 
to the Department of the Air Force by the 
8 of the Army prior to August 1, 


That amendment was adopted by the 
committee by a vote of 134 to 87, and re- 
mained in the bill passed by the House. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, the House of 
Representatives was clearly on record as 
opposing establishment by the Air Force 
of its own supply system for common 
use items previously supplied it from 
Army sources, 

Mr. Chairman, when the defense ap- 
propriations bill for 1953 was considered 
by the Senate, an alternative approach 
was Offered by the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’Manoney], which in effect 
ordered the Secretary of Defense to issue 
directives preventing unnecessary dupli- 
cation of supply services for common 
use items. The O’Mahoney amendment 
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had the same objective as the amend- 
ment which I had offered and the House 
had overwhelmingly adopted. But, in- 
stead of rigidly denying funds to the 
Air Force to set up its own supply sys- 
tem, the O'Mahoney amendment in- 
structed the Secretary of Defense to ac- 
complish that objective. 

The Secretary of Defense did in fact 
issue directives relating to supply of 
common-use items and the Bonner sub- 
committee or its successors held hear- 
ings with respect to those directives. 

Subsequently, Mr. Chairman, the 
Hoover Commissions found extensive du- 
plication and overlapping in the supply 
systems for common-use items in the 
military departments and strongly urged 
that such duplication and waste be elim- 
inated. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no recent in- 
quiry by any committee of Congress to 
establish the situation as of today with 
respect to the Air Force supply system. 
However, information has come to my 
attention indicating that, notwithstand- 
ing the clear view of the Congress, the 
directives of the Secretary of Defense, 
the strong recommendations of the 
Hoover Commissions, the Air Force dog- 
gedly and bullheadedly has proceeded 
with its original program and, by and 
large, has established its own system of 
supply for common-use items. Thus, Mr. 
Chairman, I welcome the effort of the 
majority leader to write into the Defense 
Reorganization Act language to reassert 
the policy of the Congress with respect 
to duplicating supply systems. I hope 
his amendment will be adopted. 

Frankly, however, I question whether 
the language is tight enough to accom- 
plish the objective we all have in mind. 
Unless there is a sincere and abiding de- 
sire to avoid duplication in whoever may 
be the Secretary of Defense and his as- 
sociates, and unless there is constant 
vigilance on the part of the committees 
of the Congress, I fear that the military 
officials will go ahead in their own sweet 
way to establish and maintain their sep- 
arate, independent—I might almost say 
sovereign—empires of bureaucracy with 
their wasteful duplication of services 
and supply. 

I expressed this point of view in an 
exchange of correspondence with the 
majority leader, a copy of which I in- 
sert at this point in my remarks: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
May 14, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Grorce: For your interest and in- 
formation I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
I have addressed to the Honorable CARL Vin- 
son concerning the military reorganization 
bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 


May 13, 1958. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Dear Cart: In further reference to my lete 
ter of May 9, 1958, I have had occasion to 
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zation bill with a number of people In both 
branches and both sides of the aisle par- 
ticularly with respect to the need to facilitate 
improyement of the noncombatant supply 
and service activities within and among the 
defense agencies. 

I realize that it is difficult to provide for 
a uniform pattern of operation for these 
things inasmuch as some, like the supply 
single managers, may lend themselves to a 
centralized operation and others do not. 
For this reason I would suggest that the 
committee, at the proper place or places in 
the bill, insert some flexible language along 
the following lines: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, the Secretary of Defense may provide 
for carrying out any supply or service activity 
common to more than one military depart- 
ment by a single agency or combination of 
agencies where he determines, after consul- 
tation with the Secretaries of the military 
departments concerned, that to do so will be 
advantageous to the Government in terms of 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness.” 

Sincerely yours, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 15, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Member of Congress, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Joh: Thanks for your note of May 
14 and the copy of your letter of May 13 to 
Congressman VINSON. 

I read your suggested amendment with in- 
terest and agree with its objective. My only 
question is whether or not it is strong 
enough. 

You may recall that I offered an amend- 
ment in the early 1950's to prevent the Air 
Force from setting up a third supply system 
for common-use items it had been receiving 
from the Army Supply system. This amend- 
ment, which was rigid and enforceable, was 
adopted by the House, but in the Senate an 
alternative proposal by Senator O'MAHONEY 
resulted in instructing the Secretary of De- 
fense to accomplish this objective. I have 
discovered more or less by accident in con- 
nection with other overseas inquiries that the 
O'Mahoney approach was unsuccessful in 
preventing the Air Force from setting up a 
third supply system for common-use items. 
This, of course, is in direct violation of the 
announced purpose of the Congress and was 
possible only because of a soft approach. 

I should be very happy to work with you in 
getting something written into the law which 
will prevent effectively unnecessary duplica- 
tion and waste in the supply system partic- 
ularly of common-use items, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that if the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts becomes law, the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress, espe- 
cially the Armed Services Committee, the 
Appropriations Committee and the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, will 
maintain a constant, running inquiry 
into the extent of the obedience by the 
military officials to the clear will of Con- 
gress as expressed in the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
as maintained by the Congress for the 
past 8 years. Without such vigilance by 
Congressional committees I am afraid the 
language offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will become a noble but 
ineffective gesture. 

The The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 


discuss the very important military reorgani- -~ The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: Pages 4 
"a 5, section 3, is amended to read as fol- 

WS: 

“(3) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2) hereof, no major combatant func- 
tion of a military service shall be trans- 
ferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated 
until the Secretary of Defense shall have 
consulted in respect thereto with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and until 45 days of session 
(whether or not interrupted by periods of 
recess or adjournment) of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date of report by the Secretary of 
Defense of such action to the Congress shall 
have expired without a concurrent resolution 
having been passed by the Congress in op- 
position to the proposed transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolition, or consolidation. For the 
purposes of this subsection a combatant 
function shall be considered a major com- 
batant function whenever two or more 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or a 
Secretary of a military department certify 
in writing to the Secretary of Defense (1) 
that the function to be transferred, reas- 
signed, abolished, or consolidated is an indis- 
pensable and integral part of the combatant 
capability of a military service and (2) that 
the proposed transfer, reassignment, aboli- 
tion, or consolidation will, if accomplished, 
seriously impair the national security: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Defense has 
authority to assign, or reassign, to one or 
more departments or services the develop- 
ment and operational use of new weapons 
or weapons systems,” 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The . The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, by and 
large, while I endorse and concur in the 
bill reported by the committee, it does 
seem to me, and it has for some time, 
that the three objections by the Presi- 
dent to the bill were well founded. Iam 
particularly concerned about this specific 
section. My interest in this section is not 
one of recent date. 

About 3 weeks ago the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] and myself debated 
the committee bill and the President’s 
views on a television program in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. During that debate I empha- 
sized and reemphasized my concern 
about this provision. The President has 
been willing to go along with the modifi- 
cation of the committee provision in or- 
der to seek an area of agreement. 

Gentlemen, the amendatory language 
which would change the concept of the 
handling of major combatant functions 
found on page 4 of H. R. 12541 can only 
be said to be of most vital importance to 
the whole Department of Defense reor- 
‘ganization plan. It is in this area of 
transfer, reassignment, abolition, or con- 
solidation of major combatant functions 
that the advancement of a dynamic 
fighting force is most pronounced. The 
proposed language changes also mark in 
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a vivid fashion the attempt of the Presi- 
dent to reach agreement with this Con- 
gress in an area of decision of the first 
magnitude. A reflection of this country’s 
greatness will be found in its ability to 
protect its great heritage of freedom 
through the recognition of scientific de- 
velopment. Of necessity, science, in gen- 
eral, is wedded today to military might. 
The scientific breakthroughs of tomor- 
row must be taken advantage of as soon 
as they make their appearance. Our 
military organization must be so molded 
that the Department of Defense will not 
be effectively precluded from taking ad- 
vantage of these breakthroughs because 
of a concept static in nature. These pro- 
visions of H. R. 12541 can be said to be of 
such a static nature. 

It is fully recognized, however, that 
there must be uniformity of thinking in 
the Government as to the methods uti- 
lized to effect the changes in combatant 
functions. The so-called civilian side of 
the Defense Department will, under the 
proposed amendment, act only after con- 
sultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
thereby allowing for concert in thought 
between two groups which are by defini- 
tion distinguished one from the other. 

The amendment would provide that in 
order for a combatant function to be con- 
sidered a major one, two or more mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff must ex- 
press disagreement with the change pro- 
posed. Here again we find an area where 
reasonable men may agree on legislative 
purposes. H. R. 12541 speaks of one 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff being 
able to effectively declare a combatant 
function to be major in nature. The 
amendment raises this figure to 2. One 
of its results would be the suppression of 
the parochial interests of a single service 
by very effectively providing that at least 
two of the services must be in agreement 
on the subject. This naturally results 
in a more objective approach to any 
problem at hand by the services and con- 
sidering the realities of interservice rela- 
tions should result in military programs 

more beneficial to the total military effort 
of the country. 

The effort of the President to reach 
accord with the Congress in this vital 
area is epitomized in that portion of the 
amendment which would delete the 
words “the first period of 60 calendar 
days of continuous session” from H. R. 
12541 and provide for “45 days of ses- 
sion—whether or not interrupted by pe- 
riods of recess or adjournment.” It must 
be fully recognized that once the neces- 
sity for a change of combatant functions 
is seen, any delay in affecting the change 
could allow for the endangering of our 
whole military effort. This portion of 
the amendment in a very reasonable 
fashion would allow for Congressional re- 
view and at the same time tend to draw 
that “time for review” down to a period 
which would not result in nonaction of 
extremely serious import. 

The language of the amendment which 
would require certification by the dis- 
agreeing parties is designed to illustrate 
the extremely serious situation to which 
we address ourselves. The persons who 
may be involved will be of high stature 
in the Nation, they nevertheless must 
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have brought home to them by force of 
law, the extreme nature of any action 
taken by them in this regard. 

In conclusion, I will ask that all my 
colleagues here present look at this 
amendment with the clear understand- 
ing that there is space for agreement in 
this vital area and that this amendment 
more than signifies a heartfelt attempt 
to benefit the Nation’s security for the 
good of the whole people. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, 
there have been several statements made 
in the debate of this defense reorganiza- 
tion bill that constitute an unwarranted 
attack on the judgment of the business- 
men of this country. Apparently, there 
is a feeling among some that the views 
of business and professional men are 
lacking in an understanding of the 
fundamental issues raised by this bill. 

For example, I would like to quote a 
statement from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 5, 1958, made by my eminent 
colleague [Mr. Kiupay]. Here is the 
statement appearing on page 10341: 

I ask again: Just how ridiculous can you 
get? And I know you are getting a lot of 
letters from businessmen and others who 
probably would not recognize either the Con- 
stitution or this bill if they should meet it 
head-on, yet they are writing, telling how we 
should vote on it. 


I find it quite difficult to reconcile this 
statement with the history of our Nation. 
I think we should remind ourselves of 
one of the prime factors responsible for 
the birth of this great Nation, which 
seems to have been overlooked in the 
attacks made on American businessmen. 

We all recall the history leading up to 
the drafting of the Constitution and the 
rejection of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. This came about, as I am sure all 
of you may recall, because the business 
and professional men of our Original 
Thirteen Colonies found it impossible to 
live under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. And it was the efforts of these 
business and professional men that 
brought about the drafting of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. There 
was hardly a man who took part in this 
great effort who was not a business or 
professional man vitally affected by the 
business conditions that existed because 
of the vital weaknesses in the Articles of 
Confederation. 

Times have not changed. There is no 
real difference between the businessmen 
who fought for the adoption of our Fed- 
eral Constitution and the businessmen of 
today whom my eminent colleague has 
said “would not recognize either the 
Constitution or this bill if they should 
meet it head on.” I daresay there are 
many businessmen who are engaged in 
day-to-day work with the Department 
of Defense in connection with defense 
work who know much more about the 
problems of defense organization than 
some of us. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan has very clearly explained a 
portion of his amendment and what is 
sought to be accomplished, as to the 
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45-day period, on the question of urg- 
ency, not waiting 60 days, but reducing 
the time to 45 days. 

The gentleman from Michigan did not 
mention the provision which is contained 
in the bill, subsection (2) of section 3, 
immediately ahead of the section which 
he seeks to amend. That subsection is 
important because in it we bring into 
the National Security Act for the first 
time a new provision as follows: 

(2) Notwithstanding other provisions of 
this subsection, if the President determines 
that it is necessary because of hostilities or 
imminent threat of hostilities, any func- 
tion, including those assigned to the military 
services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), 
and 208 (f) hereof, may be transferred, re- 
assigned, or consolidated and subject to the 
determination of the President shall remain 
so transferred, reassigned, or consolidated 
until the termination of such hostilities or 
threat of hostilities. 


So that we are adding in this bill a 
new provision which gives the President 
the power, upon determination by him- 
self that hostilities are imminent, that 
time is of the essence, to proceed im- 
mediately and without referring the 
matter to Congress; and the transfer, 
and reassignment that he makes will re- 
main in effect until such time as he 
determines that the emergency is past. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. That is an important 
change, one in which I wholeheartedly 
concur, but anything other than immi- 
nent hostilities or the imminence of hos- 
tility is not included. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. 

Mr. FORD. There are times when an 
imminent hostility might bring about a 
very dangerous situation. 

Mr. KILDAY. The question of ur- 
gency is no longer here. The difference 
between 45 and 60 days is not too ma- 
terial. The committee bill does become 
much more flexible for the President 
than under existing law. 

But, let us get to the real important 
part of it, and that is the question of 
referring the matter to Congress and 
how it can come here. Under the bill 
reported by the committee, if one mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff objects 
to the transfer, reassignment, or aboli- 
tion of a combat function fixed by law 
under section 205 (e) and other sections 
enumerated, then it must come to the 
Congress and the Congress must take 
affirmative action within 60 days. The 
gentleman’s provision is that two mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
have to so certify. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. So, as to matters not involving 
the Marine Corps, you have only four 
members on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
True, they say they do not vote. Why 
they should not vote I cannot imagine 
for the life of me. Why, in any organi- 
zation such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
they should not be permitted to vote, 
I cannot understand. But they say 
they do not vote. But, in any procedure 
that I have ever known of, if less than 
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a majority of the group favor a proposal, 
then it does not carry. So, where you 
have 4 members, the question would not 
arise; if there is a proposal to transfer, 
reassign, or abolish and 3 members do 
not agree to it; the question will never 
come up, because you only have those 4. 
Another situation exists when the Ma- 
rine Corps participates, where the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps serves as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when matters affecting the Marine Corps 
are under consideration. There it would 
require the two to do it. 

But, this amendment goes much fur- 
ther than that. What are these gentle- 
men going to have to certify to the Con- 
gress of the United States in their offi- 
cial capacity? ‘They are going to have 
to certify that the function transferred 
is an indispensable and integral part of 
the combatant capability of the military 
service, and in addition, that the pro- 
posed transfer, reassignment, or aboli- 
tion, if accomplished, would seriously 
impair the national security. He is go- 
ing to have to certify in his official ca- 
pacity that if this is carried out, it is 
going to seriously impair the national 
security. 

What are you going to do with the 
eroding type of thing where you come 
along and take a little bit today and at 
the next meeting of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff you take a little bit more? Neither 
one of them is an integral part or indis- 
pensable part of the combat function; 
none of which will constitute that; none 
of which would impair the national se- 
curity. But, suppose there are 3 or 4 
which, taken separately, would accom- 
plish those results and those ends, then 
those gentlemen could not on their hon- 
or and in their official capacity make 
the certification required by the lan- 
guage which is proposed here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kınay] may be recog- 
nized for 5 additional minutes. 

The N. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Now, we have pro- 
vided in the bill that the committee re- 
ported here that even though the law 
positively provides that certain func- 
tions and combat functions and what- 
not shall reside within a certain serv- 
ice, that the President shall be given 
the power to nullify those provisions of 
law. That is going an awfully long way 
to provide that the President shall have 
the power to nullify any provisions of 
law. But, we do provide that the Pres- 
ident may nullify existing law, unless 
Congress comes in and takes affirmative 
action; not one House of the Congress 
but both Houses of the Congress. 

I submit to you that the provision 
contained in the bill is adequate; it is 
sufficient; it is proper; it is all that is 
needed and should be retained in the 
bill and that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan should be 
defeated. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would like to 
congratulate the gentleman from Texas 
for his very fine and forthright state- 
ment. I think he put it right on the 
line, and I assure the gentleman from 
Texas and my chairman that I will op- 
pose this particular amendment. 

Mr, KILDAY. I certainly thank the 
gentleman from Maryland. It seems 
like old times again. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to express my appreciation of the 
position taken by the gentleman from 
Texas. Of all the matters that are here 
in controversy today none is of more 
genuine concern to the Marine Corps 
than the amendment presently under 
consideration. The process of erosion, 
the process of changing the nature of 
roles and missions by attrition, by small 
bites, instead of the outright alteration 
of a major combatant function is of 
true concern to the Marine Corps. I 
support the gentleman’s position pre- 
cisely. 

Mr. KILDAY. And it well might be of 
extreme importance to the other serv- 
ices. The Army is at the bottom rung 
of the ladder these days. And if too 
many people become obsessed with the 
idea that if there is going to be any war 
at all, it is going to be an all-out nuclear 
war, we are going to find ourselves, 
should another Korea or Indo-China 
come along, with no capability of pro- 
viding for such a situation. And there 
are too many people who are consumed 
with the idea that there will be a total 
nuclear war, or no war at all. It is es- 
sential that the Congress of the United 
States interpose these blocks. We do 
provide flexibility in the event of the 
danger of hostilities or the existence of 
hostilities by authorizing the President 
to take any action he desires; but re- 
quire a reasonable period of time, 60 
days, during which Congress can look 
at the situation and take action if it 
deems action advisable, when no emer- 
gency exists. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the opinion of the 
gentleman, will the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment make it more difficult for 
any one branch of the service to protest 
a change in roles and missions? 

Mr. KILDAY. In my opinion, the pro- 
posed amendment not only makes it more 
difficult, it makes it practically impos- 
sible, in many instances, for any official, 
such as the Chief of Staff of the Army or 
of the Navy or of the Air Force, or the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, on 
his honor and in his official capacity to 
make the certification which would be 
required by the proposed amendment, 
because he would have to certify that it 
would seriously impair the national secu- 
rity, and if it were one of these parts of 
the process of erosion, to which I have 
referred, he could not do so in each in- 
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dividual case, although the whole series 
taken together might result in that end. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
we spent literally hours in committee on 
this very matter? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is true. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And all of us 
showed great concern about it, and it 
was only afterward that we arrived at an 
agreement on the language which is in 
the bill at the present time? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. This 
thing of permitting the Executive to nul- 
lify acts of Congress is something that 
ought not to be approached too lightly, 
to eagerly. I do not like the situation 
at all. The question of reorganization 
plans which may be submitted was raised. 
A reorganization plan may be rejected 
by a simple majority of those present in 
either House. In the provision in this bill 
it takes a majority of those present in 
both Houses to take affirmative action in 
order to preserve a law which Congress 
has solemnly enacted and the President 
has signed and which is already in effect. 
So I say to you that this reasonable safe- 
guard of a law already in existence is as 
far as you could go in whittling away at 
the power of the legislative branch to 
make the laws for the Government of 
this country. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman state frankly whether or 
not, if the authority provided for by the 
amendment is written into this bill and 
it becomes law it could eventually re- 
duce the Marine Corps to a ceremonial 
outfit? 

Mr. KILDAY. It could, if the action 
were taken in separate bites; that is 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Arenps) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 123. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARENDS: On 
page 5, paragraph (5) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(5) No provision of this act shall be so 
construed as to prevent a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to a 
committee of the Congress, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any 
recommendations relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense that he may deem proper.” 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not at this time take up too much time of 
the House. However, I should like to 
read the present language of the bill and 
then as it would be changed by the pro- 
posed amendment. I am anxious that 
everyone knows exactly what is proposed 
and why. 

Under the language of the bill we say: 

No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to [a committee of] 
the Congress, on his own initiative, after 
first so informing the Secretary of Defense, 
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any recommendations relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense that he may deem proper. 


In this amendment what is being 
offered is striking out the words “a Sec- 
retary of a military department or” and 
striking out the four words “on his own 
initiative.” 

The question at issue seems to be with 
respect to the four words “on his own 
initiative.’ Certainly we have no in- 
tention and no one wants to deny to any 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
right or privilege of coming to the Con- 
gress at any time there is something of 
majorimportance. It need not be on his 
own initiative. We would ask him to 
come, 

If a Chief of Staff concerned has a con- 
viction about some matter that is funda- 
mental or of vital importance as it affects 
his service, certainly he is going to make 
certain we are advised on the facts, and 
I do not think he will need much urging 
from us. Certainly his own service will 
want him to come up here to discuss the 
matter with our committee. So Ido not 
see any real reason why these words 
should necessarily be in the provision. 
So in regard to these four little words 
here, let us take them out. Whether 
“on his own initiative” or by invitation, 
we in the Congress must make certain 
we get all the information we want and 
need to have. The provision in this bill 
with the words omitted still insure us 
that any member can come before us. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I trust that there will 
not be much objection to the defeat of 
this amendment. This amendment 
concerns a matter of vital importance 
to the Congress. In 1949 we passed a 
bill. That bill became law. It said: 

No provision of this act shall be construed 
so as to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to the Congress on 
his own initiative, after first so informing 
the Secretary of Defense, any recommenda- 
tion relating to the Department of Defense 
that he may deem proper. 


That law has been on the books for 9 
long years. When this bill was first 
Grafted it was born in the budget office. 
From there it went to the Department 
of Defense. The Department of De- 
fense did not seek to repeal that lan- 
guage. Then when the bill reached the 
other end of the avenue, it was said that 
these words must come out. When the 
hearings were taking place, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Bares] developed this subject mat- 
ter. Here is what Secretary McElroy 
said after Mr. Bates asked him a 
question: 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, I would simply 
like to say that our feet are not in concrete 
on this, and if the committee decides that 
that is an important privilege to retain, I 
personally would not oppose it, 


This was not one of the matters that 
the President sent back to the commit- 
tee when he wrote his letter on the 16th 
Gay of May. All of a sudden, a few 
days ago, we read in the paper where 
this had become “legalized insubordina- 
tion”. I was sorry to read that because 
it is not insubordination—and it cer- 
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tainly is not legalized insubordination— 
it is not an invitation to the Secretary 
to run to the Congress unless it is of 
such great national importance that it 
should be laid before the Congress. 
The very heart of this law is stricken 
out by this amendment. This amend- 
ment strikes out the words “on his own 
initiative’. Of course, they can come 
to the Congress when they are requested 
to testify. There is no doubt about 
that. But, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois says: 

No provision of this act shall be con- 
strued as to prevent a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Con- 
gress, after first so informing the Secretary— 


What do we say? What does the law 
say? What does the law say that has 
been on the books for 9 years? It says: 

No provision of this act shall be construed 
so as to prevent the Secretary of a military 
department or the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 
their own volition from coming here and 
telling the Congress what goes on, 


If you do not have this kind of law on 
the books, then the Committee on Armed 
Services will be constantly in session try- 
ing to find out what is going on in the 
departments. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man, with pleasure. 

Mr. KILDAY. In view of the fact that 
the law has been in effect for some 9 
years that he may come of his own voli- 
tion, does the gentleman agree with me 
that under the rules of statutory con- 
struction, if the Congress were to now 
strike out the provision permitting him 
to come on his own volition, that it 
would be tantamount to saying that a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall 
not make recommendations to the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, that is the 
correct construction to be placed on it. 
Why should the Congress want to be de- 
nied the right to get this information? 
Why is it insubordination to get infor- 
mation so that you and I can operate 
efficiently and intelligently. ` 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man, with pleasure. 

Mr. MEADER. When you strike out 
the phrase “on his own initiative” then 
what does the following phrase mean: 
“after first so informing the Secretary 
of Defense”? If he is requested by the 
Congress to come up and give informa- 
tion, does that mean he must now go 
and ask the Secretary of Defense for 
permission before he can give the infor- 
mation? Those phrases belong to- 
gether. If you take out one, you ought 
to take out the other. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course. This is the 
very heart of the law. The words on 
his own initiative” are the very heart of 
the law which the Congress passed. I 
ask that this House vote down this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
complete and unanimous support and 
acceptance of the amendment just pro- 
posed by the esteemed gentleman from 
Illinois. It seems to me that this 
amendment certainly provides for the 
objectives of both the House Armed 
Services Committee and those of the 
President of the United States. 

In the House committee’s report after 
lengthy hearings, the committee stated 
that to provide and insure that the pro- 
fessional viewpoints of the military de- 
partments and the services are not with- 
held from the President or Congress, 
the bill continues provision for a Sec- 
retary of a military department or a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
present to the Congress, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any 
recommendations relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense as he may deem proper. 

I call to your attention, gentlemen, 
the fact that the President, in taking 
exception to this language in the House 
bill, only did so on the basis, and I think 
rightly, that this would invite insubordi- 
nation to the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

By the language of the proposed 
amendment, both the precautionary 
measures recommended by the commit- 
tee in their bill to protect the constitu- 
tional right of the Congress to hear out 
representatives of the military, and the 
President’s desire to provide for good 
organization and to prevent disunity 
within the official family, have been met. 

By striking in line 10 “a Secretary of 
a military department,” merely recog- 
nizes one of the fundamental aspects of 
good organization. The Secretary of the 
military department, responsible for his 
department, must rely for military stra- 
tegic and tactical advice on his service 
chief. For him personally to represent 
his views would seem a little incongruous 
and would destroy the effectiveness of 
the civilian control that both the Con- 
gress and the President feel so neces- 
sary for the proper administration of 
the vast Defense Department and, of 
course, its objective of the preservation 
of the national security. 

This amendment does not prevent a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
after first so informing the Secretary 
of Defense—of presenting any matters 
that he deems necessary that should be 
brought before the body of the Con- 
gress. This insures the fact that tech- 
nical, qualified military personnel have 
ready access at all times to voice their 
views. 

The President has never held to the 
tenet that the Congress should not have 
this authority and has pointed out, and 
this was substantiated during the hear- 
ings on this bill by Defense witnesses, 
that the Congress must and should at 
anytime it deems necessary call witnesses 
from the Defense Department, that it 
should as a body through the medium 
of appropriations have a check on the 
activities of the Defense Department. 
Nothing in this amendment changes any 
of these thoughts. Nothing in this 
amendment changes or modifies any of 
the authority of the President, the Con- 
gress, or the Secretary of Defense, but 
it does serve the purpose of retaining 
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the integrity of civilian control and the 
principles of good organization. 

I respectfully and earnestly request 
your support of this amendment intro- 
duced by the esteemed gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. HARDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment was made clear 
in the White House press release which 
has been referred to a number of times 
in the course of debate on this bill. The 
press release attributed to the President 
a number of very strong remarks which, 
if read literally, would seem to indicate 
that he holds the Congress, and particu- 
larly the Armed Services Committee of 
the House, in very low esteem. I have 
no personal feeling about this, but I do 
want to talk especially about his ref- 
erence to a provision in the bill and in 
present law which he says promotes 
legalized insubordination. This pro- 
vision, which has been in permanent 
law for many years, provides that a 
military secretary or a military chief of 
a service may, after advising the Secre- 
tary of Defense, present to the Congress 
on his own initiative any recommenda- 
tion which he deems proper. No secre- 
tary or chief of service has ever made 
use of this provision of law. Perhaps 
the very fact that it is in the law makes 
it unnecessary for a military chief or 
secretary to utilize it. But the Presi- 
dent wanted this provision of law 
stricken entirely, and the amendment 
pending before the House was designed 
to accomplish that very purpose by elim- 
inating the language which authorizes 
the chief of a service to come to the 
Congress voluntarily and by excluding 
the right of a military secretary to come 
under any circumstances. 

The Congress must depend upon top 
officials in the executive branch of the 
Government for its information. More- 

cover, there has already been too much 
evidence that information has been 
withheld by administrative agencies. 
Indeed, we should take steps to facil- 
itate the transmission of information 
by personnel within the agencies who 
have the facts and the knowledge. 

Under no circumstances should we 
ever preclude the head of an agency, 
and particularly a military agency, from 
coming to the Congress with a recom- 
mendation that may be vital to our sur- 
viyal, but which might not be in accord 
with the views of whoever the President 
might be at that time. In connection 
with this subject and the use of the 
charge legal insubordination, I want 
to read an editorial which appeared in 
the Richmond News Leader. This is 
timely and points up the dangers en- 
tailed by the President’s efforts to re- 
strict information from Congress: 

LEGALIZED INSUBORDINATION? 

After reading the House version of his de- 
fense reorganization bill—and reading it 
again—the President decided last week that 
Congressman Cart Vinson and company had 

not given him what he wanted after all. He 
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came forth with a blistering statement that 
struck to the core of the bill. One of his 
objections concerned the crucial fifth part of 
section 3 of the House bill. That part reads 


as follows: 


“No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued to prevent a Secretary of a military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from presenting to the Congress, on 
his own initiative, after first so informing 
the Secretary of Defense, any recommenda- 
tions relating to the Department of Defense 
that he may deem proper.” 

The President said that this language “is 
best described as legalized insubordination.” 
Further, he said it “invites insubordination 
to the President and Secretary of Defense” 
and that it “is a bad concept, bad practice, 
bad influence within the Pentagon.” 

Those are strong words—especially strong 
words coming from an administration that 
had at first welcomed the House version of 
the reorganization bill as a workable com- 
promise. And those words are excessively 
strong when one considers that the House 
version which the President now finds so ob- 
jectionable merely puts into the new law 
what has been standing practice. Tradi- 
tionally, leaders of the various services have 
come to Congress with their special argu- 
ments. 

The administration’s original reorganiza- 
tion bill would have gagged service leaders. 
Decisions would have been made within the 
Defense Establishment by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with the Secretary of Defense and, pos- 
sibly, the President participating. But the 
Congress would have received the one answer 
which this group decided upon. The mi- 
nority view, whatever its merits, would have 
been buried in the Department's files. 

And what have been some of these mi- 
nority views? Two recent dissents may be 
recalled. Gen. Curtis LeMay took his argu- 
ment for more funds for long-range bombers 
to the Congress and the Congress overrode 
the recommendation of the Secretary of De- 
fense to grant the Air Force more money for 
large bombers. Today these bombers with 
their nuclear payloads are the West's best 
deterrent to Soviet aggression. The other 
example? Adm. Hyman Rickover thought 
this Nation should put more emphasis on 
nuclear submarines. He fought to get the 
original nuclear submarine approved and he 
fought this year to get the Congress to push 
construction of this potentially valuable 
weapon. Nuclear subs, he pointed out, could 
serve as mobile missile launching sites. 

The Defense Department recommended 
construction of five nuclear submarines, 
Admiral Rickover did not think this was 
enough. As it turned out, neither did the 
Congress. Last week the House voted funds 
to build nine. In other words, the House 
ignored the recommendation of the Defense 
Department to accept the views of Admiral 
Rickover. Was the admiral guilty of in- 
subordination? The House surely would not 
think so. 

Certainly there has to be teamwork in the 
Defense Establishment. No one would deny 
the importance of loyalty, discipline, and 
obedience to authority within the Armed 
Forces. But one of the cardinal precepts 
of America’s form of government is that 
ultimate control over military forces must 
lie in civilian hands; higher than the highest 
of the top brass are the people themselves. 
Their right to hear testimony and to give 
orders, through their spokesmen in Congress, 
must never be infringed; and obedience to 
such orders, we would say to the President, 
is not insubordination at all, 


“Legalized insubordination.” Insub- 
ordination to whom? Obviously the 
President is talking about insubordina- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense, and 2 
the Commander in Chief — himself. 
ask, To whom do the officials of the mili- 
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tary, and the Secretaries of the services, 
and every other governmental official 
owe first allegiance?” Their first alle- 
giance is to the Nation and to the people 
of the Nation. It would seem then that 
in that quotation attributed to the Presi- 
dent, he places himself and the Secre- 
tary of Defense in positions of suprem- 
acy. His remarks seem to infer that he 
would require personal loyalty even at 
the expense of insubordination to the 
American people by withholding infor- 
mation from their elected representa- 
tives—the Congress, I cannot believe 
that this is what the President meant or 
what he wants. 

The amendment must be defeated. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, if you do not adopt this 
amendment and leave those words on 
his own initiative” in there, that means 
he cannot come up any other way. That 
means Congress cannot send for him. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when this particular 
section was considered in our hearings 
at considerable length, I questioned the 
Secretary of Defense. To me, the provi- 
sion was of signal importance, because 
it is absolutely necessary for the Con- 
gress to be advised of what is going on in 
military affairs. So, if a man has such 
deep convictions, a member of the mili- 
tary, professional man, technical man 
who has spent his entire life in this busi- 
ness, then certainly Congress under its 
constitutional responsibility should in- 
vite that particular individual to come 
before it. The language “on his own 
initiative” has been discussed at great 
length. I have been advised that the 
language “on his own initiative’ has 
been stricken from the bill solely be- 
cause it is redundant; that implicit in 
the section itself is the very clear fact 
that this individual will come before 
Congress if he sees fit. So, for purposes 
of the record, if there is any question 
about it, I would not strike that lan- 
guage, simply to prevent or in any way 
foreclose an individual from coming 
here. But the entire problem we have 
had in this whole bill from the first day 
we have had hearings has been the ques- 
tion of language. As we wrote the bill 
we tried to perfect the bill, to take out 
of it extraneous language that has no 
meaning or has no significance. So 
when I was advised as to the intent of 
these particular words, I was informed 
that they were being stricken from the 
bill only because they were redundant. 
But there was another portion of 
this particular amendment that was 
changed, and that is the part concerning 
the Secretaries. In my questioning of 
the Secretaries, never once did I bring 
up the question of the Secretaries of the 
various services, because the thing I 
wanted to obtain was sound, technical, 
professional, military judgment on this 
problem. In my opinion, the Secretary 
of a service, many of them who have 
come and gone in my short five terms in 
this Congress, are not qualified along 
technical lines. So, when that portion 
was stricken from it, I had no objection. 


But let me say if anybody interprets 
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those words to mean that in any way we 
are closing the door to a military chief 
coming up here, certainly that is not my 
intention, nor would I so vote. 

I do not believe that the language in 
this amendment so conveys that 
thought. I therefore intend to support 
the amendment, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the last 5 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Six members are 
seeking recognition on the amendment. 
The Chair will divide the time equally 
among them. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER] is recognized. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the principle involved here is one of ex- 
treme importance. The question is the 
access of Congress to information that 
it needs to make intelligent decisions on 
questions of national importance. 

This paragraph of the bill says only 
that “No provision in this act shall pre- 
vent giving information to Congress. 
There may be other provisions, or gen- 
eral control and supervision by the Ex- 
ecutive over people in the executive 
branch of the Government, by which 
they can control and limit the amount 
of information that the executive offi- 
cials give to the Congress. All this lan- 
guage states is that there is nothing in 
this act which shall prevent the secre- 
tary of a military department or a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from in- 
forming Congress. 

When you strike out the phrase “on 
his own initiative“ the following phrase, 
“shall, after first so informing the Sec- 
retary of Defense,” renders the meaning 
of this section almost impossible to de- 
termine. With that language stricken, 
suppose the Secretary of the Army were 
before the Armed Services Committee 
and a member asked for his recommen- 
dation, even at the request of the com- 
mittee; he would first have to inform 
the Secretary of Defense what his rec- 
ommendation was going to be. How can 
a committee operate under those cir- 
cumstances? 

I believe that the provision in the act 
limits this to this act first of all, and by 
striking it out it looks as though it is 
the intent of Congress to approve of a 
gag upon officials in the executive 
branch of Government, preventing them 
from giving their recommendations to 
the committees of Congress. 

I think the amendment should be 
defeated, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. TEWES], 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, what we 
have been witnessing here today is a 
gigantic and probably a historic strug- 
gle between the chairman of a commit- 
tee of the Congress and the President 
of the United States. While I do not 
qualify as an expert on the details of the 
legislation before us, I rise to say that 
in making a choice between the prin- 
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cipals in this struggle, I cast my lot with 
the President, a man who has given his 
life to military matters. 

And I deny the charge of the commit- 
tee chairman that my choice is predi- 
cated on politics. Because I am a first- 
term Congressman and because of my 
great respect for the President, I would 
appear to be a likely candidate for 
White House political pressure. Yet 
neither the President nor any of his 
staff has contacted me concerning this 
matter. 

Nonetheless, I have felt political pres- 
sure, but a political pressure of the right 
kind. This is the pressure which is gen- 
erated naturally by a President fighting 
for a principle in which be believes. 
This is the pressure which comes from 
170 million American people who agree 
with the President. This is the pressure 
which a Congressman feels when his 
conscience tells him that the President’s 
cause is right. To that kind of pressure 
I willingly succumb. 

I think some of the agonizing state- 
ments coming from the opposite side of 
the aisle are the direct result of this 
same pressure. I suggest that it would 
be well for America if political pressure 
of this kind would always dominate the 
Congress. The President’s leadership in 
this important matter has the support of 
the experts, of the people, and deserves 
the support of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, our 
decision on the reorganization of our De- 
fense Establishment will be one of the 
most important we shall make in this 
session. It is a decision which demands 
of each of us the vision and wisdom to 
look beyond immediate interests to the 
long-run welfare of America. 

If we have the foresight to enact leg- 
islation in this Congress which will ac- 
complish a meaningful reorganization 
of our national defense structure, then 
this Nation’s chances to remain at peace 
will be immeasurably improved. Half- 
way measures will not suffice, however. 
We must accomplish a wholehearted 
shakeup in the organization of our de- 
fenses in order to do the job completely. 

My backing of this and the preceding 
amendments is keyed to the conviction 
that they furnish a means by which the 
recommendations of the President can 
be completely carried out and really sig- 
nificant changes accomplished. This 
seems to me to be peculiarly a field in 
which the President is entitled to our 
most earnest consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I think none among us 
will deny the burning need for modern- 
izing our Defense Establishment. In 
the relatively few years since the end of 
World War I. man’s ability to destroy 
man has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Almost overnight, the science of destruc- 
tion has been transformed. A whole 
new and ghastly arsenal of weapons is 
available to a group implacably hostile 
to all who live in freedom. 

In a word, modern technology and sci- 
ence have placed at the disposal of po- 
tential enemies instruments of almost 
unlimited power and weapons of incred- 
ible destructiveness. An important as- 
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pect. of these advances has been the fact 
that this destruction can be delivered 
with breathtaking speed and practically 
without warning. Thus, the problems 
of defense and retaliation have become 
doubly difficult. 

All this means that if there is another 
war, although it may be of a modified 
pushbutton variety, it could well be- 
come a personal thing for every citizen 
of the United States. It could mean 
bursting bombs and missiles right here 
in Washington. 

The terrible threat of world war III 
simply means that we can no longer 
putter along in our accustomed grooves, 
impervious of the outside world, and 
concerned only with our daily tasks. 
The business-as-usual attitudes of the 
past can no longer sustain us as free 
men. 

Our national survival—indeed, the lib- 
erty of free men everywhere and those 
who yearn to be free—may well depend 
on our ability to meet these challenges 
fearlessly and head on. The fate of all 
humanity may well rest on our ability 
as Americans and free people to buckle 
down to the task, our willingness to make 
sacrifices necessary to keep up our na- 
tional defenses, and our capability to 
make the changes needed to maintain 
our national security. 

We are faced today with one of those 
challenges. We must meet without fur- 
ther delay the problem of bringing our 
defense organization up to date to meet 
the demands of modern warfare. If we 
do not successfully carry out this task, 
we may not be able to deter the Commu- 
nist warlords from engaging in overt 
aggression, much less withstand their 
onslaughts, should war ever come. 

The plan drafted by President Eisen- 
hower for reshuffling the Pentagon is a 
good one. It is a hardheaded, reasoned 
program, drawn up under the supervi- 
sion of our Chief Executive, one of the 
great military authorities of our time. 
Significantly, it has the support of the 
Second Hoover Commission. 

The simple, logical premise of this 
plan is that intercontinental missiles, 
antimissile missiles, and all the other 
modern weapons of war have so changed 
our military needs that all branches 
must, to a certain extent, be unified. 
Since the instruments of war cut across 
all services and can be used by all serv- 
ices, the units of all three branches must 
be combined under a unified command 
to carry out specific strategic missions. 

That is exactly what the President’s 
plan would do. That is why I am behind 
it wholeheartedly. But I do not think 
we should be content with halfhearted 
measures. Only the full reorganization, 
as requested by the Chief Executive, will 
do the job. 

The need is compelling for accomplish- 
ing these changes promptly simply be- 
cause we are in this new era of warfare. 
We must be ready at the outset of any 
conflict—or else we might as well not 
bother at all. 

It is true, of course, that during World 
War II a semblance of unified service 


headed them. But even then the sep- 
arateness of the three services denied 
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the top men the full authority necessary 
to achieve really effective cooperation. 
The result was some very serious mili- 
tary hazards, delays, and confusion. 

The big reason such unification failed 
during the Second World War is simply 
that it wasn’t in existence when the war 
started. There was no opportunity for 
the officers to become familiar with the 
plan and to alter their methods of op- 
eration to fit the new scheme. 

The painful truth is that today the 
situation has not changed radically from 
the pre-World War II setup. The ter- 
rible truth is that there will be no 
chance for a practice period, for adjust- 
ment, in any future war. 

Clearly, the present military organi- 
zation of this country is woefully inade- 
quate. Interservice rivalries and jealou- 
sies are constantly flaring. Duplication 
and quarrels are common place. Tac- 
tics and research plans clash and over- 
lap. Emotional decisions and conflict- 
ing prerogatives knock heads at every 
turn. The new weapons—universal in 
their application to the services—have 
tended to blur even more the already 
inexact lines of demarkation between 
the missions of the various branches. 
In a word, we are in a new age of mili- 
tary science, of military responsibility, 
and of military decision. 

The old dividing lines of land, sea, and 
air simply do not mean anything today. 
We can’t start fresh, but neither can we 
stand pat and preserve all the outmoded 
tools of the past if we are to utilize fully 
the weapons of modern war. 

This thinking has led the President 
to the inescapable conclusion that if the 
services are to fight under a unified 
military command in time of war they 
must be managed by a civilian command 
in time of peace. And, of course, the 
separateness must end. 

That is the heart and soul of the Pres- 
ident’s reorganization plan. 

The result would be a less costly, more 
flexible, more realistic defense, attuned 
to the needs of our times. The result of 
full implementation of the President’s 
idea would be a far stronger national de- 
fense, better able to deter all who would 
destroy us. 

Unfortunately, the President’s pro- 
posals have run into a great deal of op- 
position since they were submitted to 
Congress. A great deal of this opposi- 
tion has been based on very real fears 
about certain provisions in the proposais, 
and certain desirable changes have been 
made in the original draft. 

But, on the other hand, some of this 
opposition is based on negative and ob- 
tuse thinking which will simply get us 
nowhere. If these bow and arrow con- 
cepts win out, we may never be able to 
modernize our military system. 

Mr. Chairman, a good many absurd 
charges have been levelled against the 
President’s plan. In many instances, 
they stem from a misunderstanding of 
just what his proposals intend to accom- 
plish and how. Now that the smoke of 
battle has cleared and all the evidence 
has been presented, I am hopeful the way 
is cleared for full implementation of the 
Chief Executive’s proposals. 
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Unfortunately, the bill reported by the 
committee is merely a partial attempt to 
accomplish the reorganization we so 
badly need. It reeks with the timidity 
and with failures to grasp the bull by the 
horns, In several respects, it would 
legalize the confusion and delays which 
now plague our National Defense Estab- 
lishment. s 

I can think of nothing more destruc- 
tive of constructive progress than to 
have Congress go on record as approving 
the waste, duplication, rivalries, and 
administrative delays which are the very 
cause of the legislation before us. Yet 
that is what we would be doing if we 
approved the committee’s bill without 
amendment. Even the proposed amend- 
ments do not go far enough and repre- 
sent very substantial concessions on the 
part of the President in his original 
proposals. 

Certain provisions of this measure 
continue to encourage the disunity and 
schisms within the Defense Department 
that we set out to eliminate. Now, a 
major objective of the President’s plan 
was to establish the clear and unchal- 
lenged authority of the Secretary of 
Defense over our entire Defense Estab- 
lishment. Yet, section 2 of H. R. 12541 
invites the very bottlenecks we should be 
seeking to eliminate. By requiring that 
the Secretary of Defense’s authority be 
exercised through the respective Secre- 
taries of such departments this measure 
limits seriously the role of the Secretary 
of Defense, clogs administrative chan- 
nels, and generally puts a Congressional 
stamp of approval on friction and delays 
in the Defense Department. It cannot 
in good conscience be enacted into law if 
we want to do this reorganizing job fully 
and completely. 

Section 3 of H. R. 12541, likewise is at 
odds with the stated objectives of Penta- 
gon reorganization. It would effectively 
condone the overlapping and archaic 
procedures now impeding progress and 
would also encourage the idea of mili- 
tary superiority over civilian authority. 
Subsection (c) 3 of section 3, in effect 
says that one military leader—without 
regard to the views and judgments of 
his superiors or equals—could impede 
needed defense changes for dangerously 
long periods. It is directly contrary to 
the proven need for greater flexibility 
within our defense hierarchy. This of- 
fending language should be eliminated. 

I also direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the dangers involved in the 
provisions of section 3 (4), which clearly 
continues the separateness and possibili- 
ties for holdups which we should be try- 
ing to cut out. That language should be 
eliminated 


Section 3 (5) of H. R. 12541, now un- 
der consideration, would also controvert 
the objectives of military reorganization. 
This provision, authorizing a single de- 
partment secretary or a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to make recom- 
mendations to Congress, is a virtual in- 
vitation to interservice rivalry. It 
clashes directly with the need for unity 
of channels of administration and com- 
mand. It practically gives a carte 
blanche to undercutting the President 
and the Secretary of Defense. And per- 
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haps worst of all, enactment of such lan- 
guage would hint that Congress is in 
favor of friction among the armed 
services. 

Mr. Chairman, these provisions of the 
committee bill must be eliminated if we 
are to accomplish fully the objective of 
modernizing the Pentagon. Having 
come this far, let us not turn back. Let 
us finish the work we set out to do. 

The substitute proposal, to be offered 
I understand, by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Arenps], is in line with the 
President’s thinking. It will permit the 
clear channels of command, the unity of 
organization, planning, and administra- 
tion, which we so sadly need in these 
perilous times. I shall vote for this 
substitute proposal with the clear con- 
viction that this is the means our mili- 
tary experts and the Chief Executive 
feel will best do the job. 

Constructive, thoughtful opposition 
and suggestions are fine and should be 
encouraged. But Congressional arm- 
chairism, if carried to extremes, can be 
a dangerous practice. I feel we should 
repose the confidence in our military 
leaders they have so clearly shown they 
deserve. 

We can express that confidence and 
do the job that needs to be done in re- 
organizing our Defense Establishment 
only by adopting the substitute to be 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The answers we frame to the questions 
before this body today may well decide 
the fate of America, as well as that of 
the Free World. Let us have the vision, 
the foresight, and the dedication to the 
good of the Nation to give the President 
what he has asked for. 

Our thinking must not be hide-bound 
and biased toward a particular favorite 
branch. We must not be military moss- 
backs dragging our feet and holding up 
progress. ~ 

The real question before this body 
is not which service will emerge in the 
dominant role. It is not which Member 
will see his pet branch top dog. 

It is simply whether we can sufficiently 
modernize our defenses to meet the chal- 
lenges of modern warfare. 

Tearful attachments to outmoded 
concepts will not do in this day of 
ICBM’s and outer space conquest. Mod- 
ern, hardheaded, openminded thinking 
must be the order of the day. 

The challenges to the Free World de- 
mand that we face up to the facts un- 
flinchingly and squarely. We can only 
do that by amending H. R. 12541 to 
bring it in line with the sound recom- 
mendations of the Chief Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if it be 
legalized insubordination to deny the 
Secretaries of the various services the 
right to come before the Congress or 
any committee of the Congress to voice 
recommendations or to protest or what- 
ever it may be, then it is equally legal- 
ized insubordination to invite the Chiefs 
of Staff to do precisely the same thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am irrevocably op- 
posed to any amendment that would 
circumscribe the right of the Secretaries 
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of the various services to come before 
Congress. Let us keep the door wide 
open to the Chiefs of Staff and to the 
Secretaries to come before the Congress 
at any time when they think they have 
a legitimate protest or a legitimate rec- 
ommendation. This is a process vital 
to continued civilian control of the mili- 
tary. 

It was only a few weeks ago that the 
House of Representatives, by an over- 
whelming vote, approved the so-called 
right-to-know bill. That legislation 
will be meaningless unless those who 
are charged with administering the laws 
we enact and with spending the money 
that we appropriate are protected in 
their right to come to Congress and re- 
port if they deem it necessary. And 
none of these administrators are more 
important than those who are responsi- 
sible for the military services and the 
defense of this Nation; an area in which 
some $40 billion is now being spent each 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, as previously stated, I 
am irrevocably opposed to the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
EKT DAY I. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, if I 
understood the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Bates], correctly, he stated 
that it was not intended by this amend- 
ment to prohibit or prevent or impede 
a chief of a military service to make 
recommendation to the Congress. I 
think that was the point the gentleman 
from Massachusetts made. 

I want to point out that at the time 
the President, on May 28, expressed his 
opposition to certain provisions of the 
bill, he suggested three amendments. 
One of them had to do with the very 
matter which is now pending before us 
in this amendment. 

At that time, in a news release section 
3 was set out and quoted in full. In 
that news release there were included 
the comments of the President with ref- 
erence to the total paragraph as it now 
exists in law. His statement is as fol- 
lows: 

The underscored language is best de- 
scribed as legalized insubordination. It in- 
vites interservice rivalries; invites insub- 
ordination to the President and Secretary 
of Defense; endorses idea of disunity and 
blocking of defense modernization; sug- 
fests that Congress hopes for disobedience 
and interservice rivalries; is bad concept, 
bad practice, bad influence within Penta- 
gon. 


I point out that the entire section was 
underscored in the news release. 

I have not been conscious of the Con- 
gress taking any action that encouraged 
disobedience or interservice rivalries. 

The suggested remedy as carried in 
the press release is “delete the under- 
scored language in section 3.” 

That is the whole thing. So, evi- 
dently, the purpose was to see to it that 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment would not come to the Congress. 

Mr. BATES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. BATES. I want to make my own 
position absolutely clear. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] showed 
me this language. I asked him, What 
do these words “on his own initiative” 
mean? And he said they were only re- 
dundant; therefore, there is no meaning. 
In this particular amendment, to me, it 
means only that. If it means more, then 
of course, that is something else. 

Mr. KILDAY. Will the gentleman 
point out the language which makes 
this redundant or repetitious? 

Mr. BATES. The very fact that some- 
one initiates an action to go to see the 
Secretary of Defense to inform him, of 
course, amounts to initiation of an action. 

Mr. KILDAY. I am not responsible 
for the wording of the amendment that 
was offered here, but I thoroughly under- 
stand the motivation which produced the 
desire to eliminate this, and it is not quite 
as innocuous as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts describes it. 

I think the gentleman has explained 
his position. 

In 1951, by law, we provided that any 
member of the Military Establishment 
could contact a Member of the Congress. 
That was offered from the floor here by 
a gentleman on the minority side, and 
it was adopted by the House, and it has 
been the law ever since. Now you bring 
in a provision which would permit every- 
body in the Military Establishment to 
contact the Congress except the top man. 
Everybody else would be permitted to 
contact the Congress except the top man. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular amend- 
ment should not be adopted. There is no 
reason in the world to change a law that 
has been here for 9 years, They say in 
the Department that they do not know 
of an instance in which it has been used 
or resort has been had to this provision. 
Its very existence has probably rendered 
its use unnecessary, because if it exists 
in law, then the Chief or the Secretary 
does not have to demand the right to 
come here. They are given the right 
to come to Congress freely and openly. 
You have a provision in law that has 
been in existence for 9 years, “on his own 
initiative”; and if you strike that out, 
the courts will say, What did Congress 
mean when they said that?” ‘They will 
say that Congress said, “You shall not 
go on your own initiative.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Martin) there 
were—ayes 82, noes 150. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Charney. I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, since World War II this is 
the second reorganization of our national 
defense the Congress has had to con- 
sider. The first of these was the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. It was 
amended in 1949 and again by the Re- 
organization Plan No. 6 of 1953. Now in 
1958 we are called upon to drastically 
amend existing law with this new bill to 
completely reorganize the Defense De- 
partment. 
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Back in 1947 when the National Se- 
curity Act was under consideration a 
tremendous amount of time and study 
was given to this legislation. The exact 
meaning of every word in that law was 
carefully considered and defined. This 
was the law in which the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense was created. This 
was the law of unification of the military 
services. Many of you here today re- 
member well this unification legislation. 
It unified 2 departments into 4 military 
departments. When it was finished in- 
stead of having 2 major military depart- 
ments, the Army and the Navy, we awak- 
ened to the fact that we had 4; the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and in 1949 
the Department of Defense. Regardless 
of this fact the advocates of this legisla- 
tion still called it unification. It was a 
bill to integrate the military services. It 
integrated them all right, out of 2 mili- 
tary services it created 4. Instead of re- 
ducing the cost to the taxpayers it tripled 
the cost. Instead of unification the Na- 
tional Security Act often has been re- 
ferred to as triplication or quadruplifi- 
cation. 

Under the National Security Act of 
1947 it was the intention of Congress in 
accord with its constitutional authority 
to define in general terms the military 
functions of the respective services. It 
was the purpose of Congress to provide 
for three military departments sepa- 
rately administered by their respective 
civilian secretaries and to provide for 
their authoritative coordination and 
unified direction under civilian control. 
It was not the specific intention of Con- 
gress to merge the military services. 
Furthermore it was not the intention of 
the Congress to make the new Secretary 
of Defense “the boss” of the military 
services as does the legislation before us 
today. The sole function of the new 
Secretary of Defense created in the ori- 
ginal National Security Act as intended 
by the Congress at that time was to co- 
ordinate the respective services and he 
was to act as an advisor to the President, 
the Commander in Chief, on matters 
pertaining to the military services. Al- 
though the Secretary of Defense was 
given the authority to establish general 
policies and programs for the Military 
Establishment, it was not the intention 
of Congress at that time that this new 
officer of the military services should 
have any authority over the operation 
of the respective military departments. 
Furthermore, it was the intention of the 
Congress to provide efficient coordina- 
tion. and integration between the sery- 
ices in their respective military opera- 
tions. 

In the Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 
1953 the President came to Congress and 
asked for more power for the Secretary 
of Defense. This the Congress provided. 
In this present bill now being consid- 
ered, virtually complete power over the 
respective services exercised by the Sec- 
retary of Defense is provided. The re- 
spective military services are no longer 
to be separately administered by their 
civilian secretaries. The Secretary of 
Defense is the complete, overall “boss.” 
The civilian secretaries of the service 
are to take all of their orders, their 
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complete direction from the Secretary 
of Defense. In fact, if the language of 
the committee bill is not adopted, and 
the language of the administration is 
adopted there will no longer be any need 
for civilian secretaries of the respective 
military departments. This legislation 
makes the Secretary of Defense the sec- 
ond most important official, the second 
most powerful official in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Another important part of this leg- 
islation has to do with the transfer, the 
reassignment, the consolidation, and the 
abolishment of the functions of the re- 
spective military services. This is the 
heart of this legislation. ‘This is the 
kernel, the pith, the purpose of the whole 
bill before us. 

In 1947 when the National Security 
Act was passed by the Congress and a 
new military service was created, namely 
the United States Air Force, Congress 
found it necessary to exercise its consti- 
tutional authority to spell out the gen- 
eral basic functions of the respective 
military services. It is my view that 
authority over the functions of the mili- 
tary services should not be legislated 
from the Congress and given over to the 
judgment of one man, the Secretary of 
Defense or to the President of the United 
States regardless who they may be. I 
have every confidence in the present 
Secretary of Defense. I do not believe 
he would ever countenance an unfair or 
unjust act. He is a very able gentleman 
and doing an excellent job of serving 
this Nation. Certainly we know of the 
great dependability, integrity, and honor 
of our great and distinguished President 
Eisenhower. We are not concerned with 
the immediate present. We are vitally 
concerned with our future security. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, we are 
enacting a law, a law which will con- 
tinue to be in force until such time as 
the Congress may be called upon to 
change it or to pass on another reor- 
ganization of our national defense. We 
do not know who the President of the 
United States will be in the years ahead 
and we do not know who the Secretary 
of Defense will be. This power over the 
military functions must not be given 
away by the Congress, and to the extent 
that this power is given away by the 
Congress in this legislation it is very 
wrong. It is so wrong that this Nation 
will see the time when it will realize a 
tragic mistake was made. Some future 
Congress will be called upon to correct 
this tragic mistake but that may be too 
late. It is my view and my recommen- 
dation that if any change in the mili- 
tary functions of the respective military 
services is desired on the part of the 
Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States, the proposed change 
should be submitted to the Congress for 
Congressional consideration and enact- 
ment. It is argued that Congressional 
action is not fast enough and is not flex- 
ible enough. 

I reject these arguments. I have been 
in Congress a long time and I have seen 
Congress act very, very quickly if there 
is sufficient necessity. I repeat, I am 
opposed to the transfer to the Secretary 
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of Defense of any power whatsoever 
over the military functions of the re- 
spective services. For the Congress to 
transfer this control over military 
functions based in its constitutional au- 
thority to the Secretary of Defense is 
wrong and can only result in tragedy at 
some future time. 

Now this matter of the functions of 
the military services is extremely im- 
portant to the national security of this 
Nation. It is extremely important to 
every American citizen. Because of 
this fact I include in my remarks at 
this point a very excellent description 
and narrative on the subject of the roles 
and missions or functions of the serv- 
ices prepared by the very able and com- 
petent staff of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: 

ROLES AND MISSIONS OF THE SERVICES 

Prior to 1947, Congress regulated the af- 
fairs of the Army and the Navy through 
the Secretaries of War and Navy with no 
intervening authority. The constitutional 
responsibilities of Congress respecting the 
Army and Navy were expressed in numerous 
legislative actions effecting the composition 
and capabilities of each of these services, 
where broad roles in warfare were under- 
stood and taken for granted. 

But the Congressional hearings of 1947, 
leading to the creation of a third military 
department and to the establishment of an 
intervening authority, the Secretary of De- 
fense, raised certain questions. What were 
to be the combatant functions of the forces 
developed by the new department? What 
were to be the residual combatant functions 
of the forces to be left within the original 
departments? To resolve the conflicts asso- 
ciated with these questions, Congress de- 
termined that it must, in enacting unifica- 
tion legislation, spell out the basic missions 
of the respective military services. Indeed, 
this delineation of the combatant func- 
tions of the several armed services was early 
identified as one of the three basic issues of 
the unification issue; the others were the 
Government organization for national se- 
curity, and the organization for unified 
command in the field. 

The resulting statutory statements of 
roles and misisons are not to be confused 
with the amplifying and more detailed 
service functions which can and have been 
assigned by executive order of the Secretary 
of Defense. The provisions of the law— 
stated in sections 205, 206, and 207 of the 
National Security Act—are not narrow and 
confining, but broad. For example, the 
jurisdictional problem which arose with 
the advent of the ballistic missile, the 
single major technological development since 
1947, was dealt with in the fall of 1956, by 
the Secretary of Defense, acting within the 
scope of his statutory authority. In settling 
the issue, he did not deal with a matter which 
was frozen in legislation. Instead, he found 
a broad and flexible legislative delineation be- 
tween the sphere of the Army and the sphere 
of the Air Force which provided him with 
both the authority and the precedent to 
reach a decision. Much of the controversy 
subsequent to this decision may be traced to 
dissatisfaction with its substance, none to its 
making. 

Under its constitutional obligation Con- 
gress must exercise its responsibility with 
respect to the Armed Forces which is im- 
plicit in the legislative determination of the 
broad roles and missions of the services. In 
a practical sense this is one of the few 
meaningful instruments by which Congress 
can discharge its responsibilities. If service 
roles and missions were removed from law 
and made subject to executive determina- 
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tion, little would remain for Congress except 
to appropriate funds. 

In discharging this function, Congress 
must prescribe roles and missions in such 
detail as appears to be necessary. It may be 
a general assignment of a more or less ob- 
vious function as in the case of the Army, 
a more exact assignment to insure specific 
composition and capabilities, as in the case 
of the Navy, or it may be the detailed recital 
(as in the case of the Marine Corps) which 
is clearly necessary as a safeguard against 
the incursions of the larger services. 

The testimony offered to the committee 
indicates that the present statements of the 
combatant functions of the services, as en- 
acted by Congress in 1947, are still valid and, 
indeed, that they could not be improved 
upon. 

These prescriptions, it should be noted, do 
not tell the Army to fight a war on land, 
the Navy on the sea, or the Air Force in the 
air. They merely tell these services to de- 
velop forces organized, trained, and equipped 
primarily for combat in these three media 
and with the minimum of duplication. 
These forces are employed under the unified 
command to which they are assigned. Con- 
gress did not enjoin the services to fight in- 
dependently 3 separate wars, 1 on land, 1 on 
the sea, and 1 in theair. It told them instead 
to develop an efficient team of land, naval, 
and air forces, To remove all doubt on this 
score the Congress provided specifically for 
joint forces, and joint action through the 
medium of unified commands, each employ- 
ing land, sea, and air forces in closely inte- 
grated combat action. 

In other words the assignment of service 
roles and missions was not intended-to be 
rigidly prescriptive with respect to employ- 
ment of forces in combat. Rather it decen- 
tralizes the overall task of preparing forces 
for war. It promotes stability, continuity, 
and economy, and facilitates long-range 
planning by assigning each of the military 
services responsibility for organizing, train- 
ing, equipping, and providing forces de- 
signed primarily to fulfill specified portions 
of the total task, 

During the hearings conducted by the com- 
mittee, there was no criticism of the state- 
ments of the roles and missions of the mili- 
tary services as now set forth in law but 
rather an affirmation of their validity. What 
was advocated was that the Secretary of De- 
fense be given the right, on his own initia- 
tive, with a simple notification to Congress, 
to transfer, reassign, abolish, or consolidate 
functions of such nature as go to the very 
heart of a service's statutory tasks in order 
that he might eliminate any problematic 
overlapping which might be created by the 
advent of new weapons. ; 

The Secretary of Defense, as was demon- 
strated by his 1956 supplement to the func- 
tions paper, has very substantial authority to 
alter service functions and to assign to one or 
more of the military services responsibility 
for the employment of new weapons. But 
where the issue involves the ability of a serv- 
ice to discharge effectively the role assigned 
to it by Congress, then Congress must partic- 
ipate in the decision. 

To properly analyze this problem it is nec- 
essary to discuss the origin of the existing 
statutory provision which limits the Secre- 
tary of Defense's authority to transfer, reas- 
sign, abolish, or consolidate functions. 
There were no such limitations in the 1947 
act, but the actions of the Secretary of De- 
fense under the authority provided in that 
act gave evidence of the need for such pro- 
visions in the 1949 amendments designed to 
clarify and strengthen his authority. 

The summary cancellation on April 23, 
1949, of the aircraft carrier U. S. S. United 
States, unilaterally by the Secretary of De- 
fense—without prior consultation with the 
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Appropriations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the Congress—brought this observa- 
tion from the Armed Services Committee: 

“The committees and the entire Congress 
had passed twice on the carrier—favorably 
each time. It was clearly the intent of the 
Congress that the carrier should be built. 
Despite this declaration of Congressional in- 
tent, despite the clear intent of laws enacted 
by the Congress, the construction of this 
vessel was canceled summarily by adminis- 
trative decision. 

“It was precisely for the purpose of an- 
ticipating such situations in the future that 
the Armed Services Committee insisted upon 
the inclusion of a provision in the Unifica- 
tion Act Amendments of 1949 that. 
no function which has been or is hereafter 
authorized by law to be performed by the 
Department of Defense shall be substan- 
tially transferred, reassigned, abolished, or 
consolidated until after a report in regard to 
all pertinent details shall have been made 
by the Secretary of Defense to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Congress.’ 

“In view of this provision of law and the 
results flowing from the carrier cancella- 
tion, the committee anticipates that this 
type of action will not recur in the future.” 

If the executive branch could disregard 
the intent of Congress in respect to the con- 
struction or nonconstruction of a single com- 
batant unit in one of the armed services, it 
might also transfer, reassign, abolish, or con- 
solidate functions inseparable from the basic 
combatant functions of the military services 
as expressed in law. In fact, in 1949 there 
Was substantial evidence that the Secretary 
of Defense was doing just that. For exam- 
ple, the Marine Corps had been directed to 
reduce the number of rifle battalions in its 
divisions to the point where they could not 
discharge the amphibious function of the 
corps even though Congress had provided, 
and the Marine Corps had on its rolls per- 
sonnel to man a greater number of units. 

Consequently, Congress also specified that 
the Secretary of Defense might not exercise 
his power so as to transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate the combatant functions of 
the military services as expressed in the 
National Security Act, or indirectly accom- 
plish the same purpose by either directing 
the expenditure of funds or detailing or 
assigning personnel. 

Congress cannot abdicate the responsibili- 
ties vested in it by the Constitution. It must 
continue to reserve to itself decisions as to 
the basic duties each of the four services is 
to perform, This has the great advantage of 
insuring that matters of such vital import 
to the defense of the Nation are not left to 
the Executive alone, but are subjected to the 
collective judgment of Congress. 


This is an excellent account of the 
military functions and their importance. 
I wish that everyone interested in mili- 
tary matters could read this description. 
This is the reason I have placed it in 
my remarks at this time. 

In the legislation we are now consider- 
ing, however, the House Armed Services 
Committee has tried to devise a mech- 
anism by which the Secretary of 
Defense can effect changes in the com- 
batant functions of the military services. 
This has been done on the theory 
that Congressional action in effecting 
changes is too slow or might be too time 
consuming. I cannot accept this state- 
ment because of the reason I have pre- 
viously stated, namely that Congress can 
act very quickly if the necessity arises. 
Nevertheless the committee has recom- 
mended this mechanism for effecting 
changes in this legislation. The bill, 
first, grants the Secretary of Defense au- 
thority to abolish, consolidate, transfer, 


or reassign service functions, other than 
major combatant functions, 30 days 
after notifying Congress. 

Second. Grants the President unlim- 
ited power to transfer, reassign, or con- 
solidate combatant and noncombatant 
functions, in case of hostilities or immi- 
nent threat of hostilities, which will re- 
vert to their former status upon the 
cessation of hostilities or the threat of 
hostilities; and 

Third. Gives the Secretary of Defense 
the right to transfer, reassign, abolish, 
or consolidate major combatant func- 
tions, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, if the Congress does not 
pass a concurrent resolution expressing 
disapproval of such transfer within 60 
days after receiving the recommenda- 
tion. A combatant function which the 
Secretary of Defense proposes to trans- 
fer, reassign, consolidate or abolish 
becomes a “major combatant function” 
if one or more members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff disagrees with the pro- 
posed transfer, reassignment, abolition, 
or consolidation. 

It is my view that this method of 
effecting changes in the combatant 
functions of the military services is not 
only unworkable but that it cannot pos- 
sibly work. It is my view that it is 
wrong and sooner or later will develop 
into tragedy affecting the security of 
this Nation. I am opposed to this part 
of this legislation. Even this method 
of control over functions as worked out 
by the Committee however is preferable 
to the complete control requested by the 
administration. Although there are 
provisions in this proposed legislation 
which I cannot accept, I believe the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee and the 
members of the committee together with 
the able staff of the committee have 
done an excellent job in working out 
this legislation to accomplish many of 
the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower for a smoother operation of 
our defense organization while at the 
same time preserving some of the checks 
of control which the Congress should 
rightly exercise. I shall support this 
legislation with these reservations. 

I do not approve of that part of the 
legislation relating to the power of the 
Secretary of Defense over the adminis- 
tration of the respective military de- 
partments. Furthermore I do not ap- 
prove of the method devised to permit 
the Secretary of Defense to affect 
changes or to abolish the roles and mis- 
sions or functions of the respective mili- 
tary services. Furthermore I cannot ap- 
prove of the provision giving to the 
President, whoever he may be, the un- 
limited power to transfer, reassign, or 
consolidate all military functions in case 
of hostilities or a threat of hostilities. 
Certainly the Congress is still in exist- 
ence and the Congress can deal with 
emergencies just about as quickly as can 
the Chief Executive. Furthermore I 
object to that part of this legislation 
which deals with the Joint Staff and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Although the intention of Congress is 
stated that under no consideration is the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in conjunction with the Joint Staff to 
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operate under a so-called general staff 
system, it would appear that the ma- 
chinery is set up for an easy and a 
quick conversion into the so-called gen- 
eral staff system. 

It is to be remembered that in the 
United States of America the people are 
the sovereign. With the people as the 
sovereign certainly there is no room for 
any military overlord or any general 
staff system making its own rules and 
regulations and controlling the whole 
military organization. In the United 
States the authority of government is 
vested in the people and is exercised by 
the elected representatives of the people 
in Congress. Let this fact never be for- 
gotten, for if it is, representative govern- 
ment will cease to exist on this earth. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with 
and that it be open to amendment by 
any Member at any point, and that the 
bill now be printed in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 
CLARIFYING THE CHAIN OF COMMAND OVER 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 3034 (d) (4) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) exercise supervision over such of the 
members and organizations of the Army as 
the Secretary of the Army determines: Pro- 
vided, That such supervision shall be exer- 
cised in a manner consistent with the full 
operational command vested in unified or 
specified combatant commanders pursuant 
to section 5 (b) of this act.” 

(b) Section 5081 (c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(e) Under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations 
shall exercise supervision over such of the 
members and organizations of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps as the Secretary of the 
Navy determines: Provided, That such su- 
pervision shall be exercised in a manner 
consistent with the full operational com- 
mand vested in unified or specified com- 
batant commanders pursuant to section 5 
(b) of this act.” d 

(c) Section 5201 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) Under the direction of the Secretary 


_of the Navy, the Commandant of the Marine 


Corps shall exercise supervision over such of 
the members and organizations of the Ma- 
rine Corps and Navy as the Secretary of the 
Navy determines: Provided, That such su- 
pervision shall be exercised in a manner con- 
sistent with the full operational command 
vested in unified or specified combatant com- 
en pursuant to section 5 (b) of this 
act.” 

(d) Clause (5) of section 8034 (d) of 
title 10, United States Code, is renumbered 
“(4)” and amended to read as follows: 

“(4) exercise supervision over such of the 
members and organizations of the Air Force 
as the Secretary of the Air Force determines: 
Provided, That such supervision shall be 
exercised in a manner consistent with the 
full operational command vested in unified 
or specified combatant commanders pursu- 
ant to section 5 (b) of this act.” 

(e) Section 8034 (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out clause (4) and by renumbering 
clauses (6) and (7) as clauses “(5)” and 
“(6),” respectively. 
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() (1) Section 8074 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Air Force shall be divided into 
such organizations as the Secretary of the 
Air Force may prescribe.” 

(2) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
8074 of title 10, United States Code, are re- 
pealed, and subsection (d) is redesignated 
as subsection “(b).” 

(g) Section 3032 (b) (1) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) prepare for such employment of the 
Army, and for such recruiting, organizing, 
supplying, equipping, training, serving, mo- 
bilizing, and demobilizing of the Army, as 
will assist in the execution of any power, 
duty, or function of the Secretary or the 
Chief of Staff.“; 

(h) Section 8032 (b) (1) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) prepare for such employment of the 
Air Force, and for recruiting, organizing, 
supplying, equipping, training, serving, mo- 
pilizing, and demobilizing of the Air Force, 
as will assist in the execution of any power, 
duty, or function of the Secretary or the 
Chief of Staff; 

CLARIFYING THE ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES OF 
THE JOINT STAFF 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 143 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 143. Joint Staff. 

“(a) There is under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a Joint Staff consisting of not more 
than 400 officers selected by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with the approval of the Chairman. 
The Joint Staff shall be selected in approxi- 
mately equal numbers from— 

“(1) the Army; 

2) the Navy and the Marine Corps; and 

3) the Air Force. 

The tenure of the members of the Joint 
Staff is subject to the approval of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and except 
in time of war, no such tenure of duty may 
be more than 3 years. Except in time 
of war, officers completing a tour of duty 
with the Joint Staff may not be reassigned 
to the Joint Staff for a period of not less 
than 3 years following their previous 
tour of duty on the Joint Staff, except that 
selected officers may be recalled to Joint 
Staff duty in less than 3 years with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense in each 
case. The number of such officers recalled 
to Joint Staff duty in less than 3 years 
shall not exceed 30 serving on the Joint 
Staff at any one time. 

“(b) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in consultation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, shall select the Director 
of the Joint Staff. Except in time of war, 
the tour of duty of the Director may not 
exceed 3 years. Upon the completion 
of a tour of duty as Director of the Joint 
Staff, the Director, except in time of war, 
may not be reassigned to the Joint Staff. 
The Director must be an officer junior in 
grade to each member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

“(c) The Joint Staff shall perform such 
duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the 
Chairman prescribes. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff manages the Joint Staff 
and its Director, on behalf of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

“(d) The Joint Staff shall not operate or 
be organized as an overall Armed Forces 
General Staff and shall have no executive 
authority. The Joint Staff may be organ- 
ized and may operate along conventional 
staff lines to support the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in discharging their assigned respon- 
sibilities.” 

(b) Section 141 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding a new subsection 
(e) as follows: 
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“(e) With the advice and assistance of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff the President, through 
the Secretary of Defense, shall establish uni- 
fied or specified combatant commands for 
the performance of combatant missions, and 
shall determine the force structure of such 
combatant commands to be composed of 
forces of the Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Navy, the Department 
of the Air Force, which shall then be assigned 
to such combatant commands by the depart- 
ments concerned for the performance of such 
combatant missions. Such combatant com- 
mands are responsible to the President and 
the Secretary of Defense for such combatant 
missions as may be asigned to them by the 
Secretary of Defense, with the approval of 
the President. Forces assigned to such uni- 
fied combatant commands or specified com- 
batant commands shall be under the full 
operational command of the commander of 
the unified combatant command or the 
commander of the specified combatant com- 
mand, All forces not so assigned remain for 
all purposes in their respective departments. 
Under the direction, authority, and control, 
of the Secretary of Defense each military 
department shall be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the forces assigned from its 
department to such combatant commands, 
The responsibility for the support of forces 
assigned to combatant commands shall be 
vested in one or more of the military de- 
partments as may be directed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Forces assigned to such 
unified or specified combatant commands 
shall be transferred therefrom only by au- 
thority of and under procedures established 
by the Secretary of Defense, with the ap- 
proval of the President, 


AUTHORIZING THE DELEGATION OF DUTIES BY 
THE MILITARY SERVICE CHIEFS 


Src, 6. (a) Section 3035 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (c) to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The Vice Chief of Staff has such 
authority and duties with respect to the 
Department of the Army as the Chief of 
Staff, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Army, may delegate to or prescribe for 
him. Orders issued by the Vice Chief of 
Staff in performing such duties have the 
same effect as those issued by the Chief of 
Staff.” 

(b) Section 5085 (b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
has such authority and duties with respect 
to the Department of the Navy as the Chief 
of Naval Operations, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Navy, may delegate to 
or prescribe for him, Orders issued by the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations in performing 
such duties have the same effect as those 
issued by the Chief of Naval Operations.” 

(c) Section 5202 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The Assistant Commandant has such 
authority and duties with respect to the 
Marine Corps as the Commandant, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Navy, may 
delegate to or prescribe for him. Orders is- 
sued by the Assistant Commandant in per- 
forming such duties have the same effect as 
those issued by the Commandant.” 

(d) Section 8035 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The Vice Chief of Staff has such au- 
thority and duties with respect to the De- 
partment of the Air Force as the Chief of 
Staff, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, may delegate to or prescribe 
for him. Orders issued by the Vice Chief 
of Staff in performing such duties have the 
cane as those issued by the Chief of 
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CLARIFYING THE ROLE OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Sec. 7. Section 141 (a) (1) of title 10, 

United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “, who has no vote”, 


REDUCING THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES OF MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 3013 (a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) There are an Under Secretary of the 
Army and three Assistant Secretaries of the 
Army in the Department of the Army. They 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

(b) (1) Section 5034 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 5034. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy: 
appointment; duties 

“fa) There are three Assistant Secretaries 
of the Navy in the Department of the Navy. 
They shall be appointed from civilian life by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, 

“(b) The Assistant Secretaries shall per- 
form such duties as the Secretary of the 
Navy prescribes.” 

(2) Section 5035 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

(3) The analysis of chapter 505 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the following items: 


“5034. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy: ap- 
pointment; duties; compensation, 


“5085. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air: appointment; duties; compen- 
sation.” 


and by inserting the following in lieu thereof: 


“5034, Assistant Secretaries of the Navy: ap- 
pointment; duties.” 

(c) Section 8013 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) There are an Under Secretary of the 
Air Force and three Assistant Secretaries of 
the Air Force in the Department of the Air 
Force. They shall be appointed from civilian 
life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 


ESTABLISHING THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


Sec. 9. Section 203 of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 is further amended by add- 
ing a new subsection (b) as follows: 

“(b) (1) There shall be a Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering who shall 
be appointed from civilian life by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall take precedence in 
the Department of Defense after the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force. The Director performs such duties 
with respect to research and engineering as 
the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the following: 
(1) to be the principal adviser to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on scientific and technical 
matters; (ii) to supervise all research and 
engineering activities in the Department of 
Defense; and, (iii) to direct and control (in- 
cluding their assignment or reassignment) 
research and engineering activities that the 
Secretary of Defense deems to require cen- 
trallzed management. The compensation of 
the Director is that prescribed by law for 
the Secretaries of the military departments. 

“(2) The Secretary of Defense or his desig- 
nee, subject to the approval of the President, 
is authorized to engage in basic and applied 
research projects essential to the responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Defense in the 
field of basic and applied research and de- 
velopment which pertain to weapons systems 
and other military requirements. The Sec- 
retary or his designee, subject to the approval 
of the President, is authorized to perform 
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assigned research and development projects: 
by contract with private business entities, 
educational or research institutions, or other 
agencies of the Government, through one or 
more of the military departments, or by 
utilizing employees and consultants of the 
Department of Defense. 

“(3) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for the 
purposes of paragraph (2) of this section. 

“(4) Section 7 of the act of February 12, 
1958 (72 Stat. 14) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee is authorized to engage in such 
advanced projects essential to the Defense 
Department’s responsibilities in the fleld of 
basic and applied research and development 
which pertain to weapons systems and mili- 
tary requirements as the Secretary of De- 
fense may determine after consultation with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and for a period 
of 1 year from the effective date of this 
act, the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
is further authorized to engage in such ad- 
vanced space projects as may be designated 
by the President. 

“Nothing in this provision of law shall 
preclude the Secretary of Defense from as- 
signing to the military departments the duty 
of engaging in research and development 
of weapons systems necessary to fulfill the 
combatant functions assigned by law to such 
military departments. 

“The Secretary of Defense shall assign any 
weapons systems developed to such military 
department or departments for production 
and operational control as he may deter- 
mine.” 

Sec. 10. (a) Subsections (b) and (c) of 
section 203 of the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended (5 U. S. C. 171c), are re- 
designated as subsections (c)“ and (d),“ 
respectively. 

(b) Section 171 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by renumbering 
clauses (6), (7), (8), and (9) as clauses 
“(7) (ak 8), (9) 2 and “(10),” respectively, 
and inserting the following new clause (6) 
after clause (5): 

“(6) the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering:.“ 

REDUCING THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES OF DEFENSE 

Sec. 11. (a) Subsection (c) of section 203 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 171c), as redesignated 
by section 10 (a) of this act, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking out the word “3” and in- 
serting the word “7” in place thereof. 

(2) By striking out the word “and” after 
the word Navy..“ 

(3) By inserting the words “, and the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing” after the words “Air Force.” 

(b) Section 3 of Reorganization Plan No. 
6 of 1953 (67 Stat. 638) is repealed. 


AUTHORIZING THE TRANSFER OF OFFICERS BE- 
TWEEN THE ARMED FORCES 
Sec. 12. Chapter 41 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 
(1) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 
“716. Commissioned officers: transfers be- 
tween Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps.” 
(2) By adding the following new section 
at the end: 
716. Commissioned officers: transfers be- 
tween Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President may, within authorized 
strengths, transfer any commissioned officer 
with his consent from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps to, and appoint him 
in, any other of those armed forces. The 
Secretary of Defense shall establish, by regu- 
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lations approved by the President, policies 
and procedures for such transfers and ap- 
pointments. No officer transferred pursuant 
to this authority shall be assigned prece- 
dence or relative rank higher than that 
which he held on the day prior to such 
transfer.” 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Scrivner: On 
page 9, line 3 insert the following: 


“THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


“(b) Section 141 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 141. Composition; functions 

„a) There are in the Department of De- 
fense the Joint Chiefs of Staff consisting of— 

“*(1) a Chairman; 

“*(2) an officer appointed from the Army 
who shall have the title “Member, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff”; 

“*(3) an officer appointed from the Navy 
who shall have the title “Member, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff”; and 

“*(4) an officer appointed from the Air 
Force who shall have the title “Member, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff,” 


Each officer appointed as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be appointed to 
that office by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and (ex- 
cept in the case of the Chairman), shall have 
the same grade, and shall serve for the same 
period, as is the case with respect to the Com- 
manding Officer of the service from which he 
is appointed. While holding office as a Mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he outranks 
all other officers of the service from which he 
is appointed. He shall not exercise any mil- 
itary command over any armed force. 

“‘(b) The Joint Chiefs of Staff are the 
principal military advisers to the President, 
the National Security Council, and the Sec- 
retary. of Defense, 

%% No officer appointed as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff may again serve 
with the service from which he is appointed 

d) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall— 

“*(1) prepare strategic plans and provide 
for the strategic direction of the Armed 
Forces; 

2) prepare joint logistic plans and as- 
sign logistic responsibilities to the Armed 
Forces in accordance with those plans; 

“*(3) establish unified commands in stra- 
tegic areas; 

4) review the major material and per- 
sonnel requirements of the Armed Forces in 
accordance with strategic and logistic plans; 

“*(5) formulate policies for the joint 
training of the Armed Forces; 

“*(6) formulate policies for coordinating 
the military education of members of the 
Armed Forces; 

„%) provide for representation of the 
United States on the Military Staff Commit- 
tee of the United Nations in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations; and 

“*(8) perform such other duties as the 
President or the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe.’ ” 


Mr. SCRIVNER (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with inasmuch as the lan- 


guage is that which is contained in the 
present bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though Iam not a member of the Armed 
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‘Services Committee I trust I may be par- 


doned for offering an amendment or 
suggesting that perhaps after several 
years on the Military Appropriations 
subcommittee I have seen a little bit of 
the military situation and have some 
knowledge of the Pentagon problems. 

You will also notice, Mr. Chairman, 
that although all other members do, I 
wear no rose on my lapel. I would like 
to advocate that the sunflower be made 
the national flower, not the rose. The 
sunflower has learned to grow under ad- 
verse climatic conditions, whether it be 
wet or hot, it requires no pampering, no 
special expert care, and, as we have 
demonstrated throughout the years, 
those who come from the Sunflower 
State have had to triumph over adver- 
sity. “To the Stars Through Difficulty.” 
That is the Kansas motto and is well ex- 
emplified by the sunflower. 

But back to the business at hand, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I have watched this House perform in 
many wondrous ways its miracles. I 
know the sentiment of the House, and I 
can get the feeling today well enough to 
know that there is very little if any 
chance of my amendment's being adopt- 
ed, even though it is, perhaps, one of the 
best that has been offered today. But 
if one did not attempt to do something 
merely because he thought his attempts 
would meet with failure, nothing would 
ever be accomplished in this world. So, 
even though it may go down in defeat, 
here is the amendment I have offered 
and here is what it would do. 

It would take from the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff one of the two hats 
which they must now wear. First, one 
hat is worn as the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Navy or Air Force. In other 
words, they have a full-time job being in 
command of the Army. They have a 
full-time job being in command of the 
Navy, and they have a full-time job be- 
ing in command of the Air Force. But 
on top of that full-time job they are also 
required to be planners. They must 
wear the other hat as member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They must keep 
themselves well versed on all the new 
developments and weapons here and 
abroad, they must keep themselves well 
versed on all of the conditions through- 
out the world, and look to the future, 
and that is a full-time job. 

They go onto the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as partisans, as advocates of their own 
particular branch of the service. If 
some decision comes up before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that involves the Army, 
naturally the Chief of Staff of the Army 
is going to stay in there and battle for 
the Army and resist proposals on behalf 
of the Army. He cannot be impersonal, 
he cannot be dispassionate, he cannot 
be nonpartisan in it because tomorrow 
when he goes back to his office as Chief 
of Staff of the Army he has to face the 
men who serve with and under him and 
perhaps apologize and explain why he 
took action which may have been con- 
trary to Army views but necessary as a 
team measure. 

What this amendment does is to set 
these men up as planners, and that is all. 
They have no military command, none 
whatsoever. They are divorced from 
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their service. They are planners and 
advisers to the commanders in chief of 
the Army and Navy. They are planners 
and advisers to the Secretary of De- 
fense. They are planners and advisers 
to the members of the National Security 
Council. Thats all—and that is enough 
to keep them busy. 

My amendment provides one other 
thing. They would merely be members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They would 
not be an Army member or a Navy mem- 
ber. They are members of a team of 
planners. 

My amendment goes further. It pro- 
vides that after their tour of duty as 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff they 
shall not return to any branch of the 
service. That is to be sure they are and 
forever remain absolutely nonpartisan, 
unbiased, and impartial. By the time 
they complete their tour of duty as mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, they are 
just about ready to retire. There are 
many places they can be used whether 
it be NATO or some military advisory 
group in any number of places where 
their experience as members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would be most valuable. 

Then, too, you would have this other 
result. The man who is in command 
of the Army would be in command of the 
Army and he would not be subject to the 
orders of the member who is wearing 
two hats. He would be the one man to 
run the Army on his own responsibility, 
and that is a full-time job. Both jobs 
are too big for any one man to do as well 
as they should be done. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
practical. It is common sense. It would 
give us a sound, sane, and sensible mili- 
tary program and would be a great im- 
provement over the present situation 
which now exists where two hats are 
worn, where there should be but one. 

This change made, these men would 
then be no longer fighting the battles of 
their service department, but would be 
fighting 100 percent for the Nation’s de- 
fense. 

Adoption of this plan would give us a 
modern defensive setup, ready to act 
upon mature plans drawn up and de- 
veloped in an atmosphere completely 
free from pressures of the various serv- 
ices, and free from obligation to their 
former service. Plans developed solely 
upon consideration of the needs of our 
national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should 
be adopted, although quite frankly and 
honestly I do not expect it to be. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in reference to what 
my friend, the gentleman from Kansas, 
has to say about the sunflower, I am 
not going to take issue with him. I do 
not think that is a rather vital part of 
this measure and whether it be the rose 
or the sunflower, I am still for the 
flowery kingdom. 7 

But I am against this amendment. I 
am against it for any number of rea- 
sons. In the first place, the amendment 
is a long and complicated one. The gen- 
tleman did not think enough of it, I 
assume, to have the entire amendment 
read to the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
mentioned my name will he yield? 

The gentleman inferred that it was 
improper. I did think enough of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I did think enough 
of the amendment and asked that the 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that time not be 
taken to read the rest of it because the 
rest of my amendment is exactly the 
same as the language that is in the bill 
right now. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has offered a long and compli- 
cated amendment which was not fully 
read to the House of Representatives. 
It involves things that the Committee 
on Armed Services has carefully studied 
over a long period of time. It is one 
of the most technical amendments which 
could have been submitted to this par- 
ticular bill at this time. It is an amend- 
ment that should be considered most 
carefully and seriously in committee 
over a long period of time. 

The gentleman says that he would 
make simply planners of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. He says he would not give 
them the responsibility of executing 
their plans. I submit to the Members 
of the House that I approach that sort 
of arrangement with serious misgivings. 
Are you going to set up a group of men 
to make plans and have no responsi- 
bility for the execution of the plans? 
Are we going to wait until a great crisis 
comes along and then let them tell the 
armed services what has to be done, to 
have them say, Here are the plans“? 
And yet, they are to have no responsi- 
bility whatsoever for the carrying out 
of those plans? The plan may be im- 
possible of execution. The plans may be 
ridiculous. And yet the people who set 
up the plans and presented the plans for 
execution have no responsibility under 
the shining sun for the carrying out 
of those plans, whether they be good or 
bad. So I submit that that portion of 
the amendment is all wrong and it 
should not be adopted. 

Then, I make reference to the part 
about not permitting the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to return to the regular service 
after they have served their terms as 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
effect, this would preclude a young mem- 
ber of the armed services from becom- 
ing a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
A younger member would not wish to be- 
come a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

A man, unless he is about ready to re- 
tire, would forego that honor. If he ac- 
cepted it, he would be at the end of his 
tenure of office and he would then be put 
on the shelf. He would be retired, 
whether his usefulness as a member had 
ceased or not. So I submit that portion 
of the amendment is bad. 

This is the first time I have talked on 
this bill today. I sat in our committee 
over a long period of time listening to the 
testimony. I am one member of that 
committee that honestly and conscien- 
tiously worked for a strong bill. I think 
we must have a Department of Defense 
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that has the power and the organization 
to give us efficiency in defense, I believe 
I was instrumental, at least to some ex- 
tent, in getting changes brought into the 
bill that is before you so as to give us a 
well organized and efficient Defense De- 
partment. 

Additional amendments may be needed 
in the future, but we have done a good 
job. This bill should be passed by the 
House and go on to the other body, and 
it should become the law of the land. It 
is a far step forward in the development 
of the Defense Department. I supported 
unification when it was before the House 
a number of years ago. I support this 
bill because it marks another step for- 
ward. I do not say it is the last step we 
have to take, but it is a meeded step. It 
will give us a better Defense Department, 
and I hope we get a unanimous vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments, under the rule the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Warts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12541) to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization 
of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 579, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
eo Ric and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER, I am, Mr. Speaker, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Armed Services, 
with instructions to report the same back 
forthwith, with the following amendment: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1958.’ 

“AMENDING THE DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Src, 2. Section 2 of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended (50 U. S. C. 401), is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of 
the United States; to provide for the estab- 
lishment of integrated policies and proce- 
dures for the departments, agencies, and 
functions of the Government relating to the 
national security; to provide a Department 
of Defense, including the three military De- 
partments of the Army, the Navy (including 
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naval aviation and the United States Marine 
Corps), and the Air Force under the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Secretary 
of Defense; to provide that each military 
department, with its own Secretary, Under 
Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries, shall be 
separately organized and shall be under the 
direction, authority, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense; to provide that an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense may direct the Sec- 
retary of a military department or his des- 
ignee only when specifically delegated such 
authority by the Secretary of Defense and 
shall inform the Secretary of the military 
department concerned of all directions issued 
pursuant to such delegation; to provide for 
the unified direction of the military depart- 
ments and services under the civilian con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense but not to 
merge them; to provide for the establish- 
ment of unified or specified combatant com- 
mands, and a clear and direct line of com- 
mand to such commands; to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication in the Department 
of Defense, and particularly in the field of 
research and engineering by vesting its over- 
all direction and control in the Secretary of 
Defense; to provide more effective, efficient, 
and economical administration in the De- 
partment of Defense; to provide for the uni- 
fied strategic direction of the combatant 
forces, for their operation under unified com- 
mand, and for their integration into an effi- 
cient team of land, naval, and air forces but 
not to establish a single Chief of Staff over 
the Armed Forces nor an overall Armed 
Forces General Staff.’ 


“STRENGTHENING THE DIRECTION, 
AND CONTROL or 
DEFENSE 
“Sec.3. (a) Section 202 (e) of the Na- 

tional Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 

U. 8. C. 171 (a) (c)), is amended to read as 

follows: 

“*(c) (1) Within the policy enunciated 
in section 2, the Secretary of Defense shall 
take appropriate steps (including the trans- 
fer, reassignment, abolition, and consolida- 
tion of functions other than major combat- 
ant functions) to provide in the Department 
of Defense for more effective, efficient, and 
economical administration and operations 
and to eliminate duplication. However, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this subsec- 
tion, no functions which have been or are 
hereafter established by law to be performed 
by the Department of Defense, or any officer 
or agency thereof, shall be substantially 
transferred, reassigned, abolished, or consol- 
idated until 30 days after a report to the 
Congress in regard to all pertinent details in 
each instance shall have been made by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

“*(2) Notwithstanding other provisions of 
this subsection, if the President determines 
that it is n because of hostilities or 
imminent threat of hostilities, any function, 
including those assigned to the military 
Services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 206 (c), 
and 208 (f) hereof, may be transferred, re- 
assigned, or consolidated and subject to the 
determination of the President shall remain 
so transferred, reassigned, or consolidated 
until the termination of such hostilities or 
threat of hostilities. 

“*(3) Except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2) hereof, no major combatant 
function of a military service shall be trans- 
ferred, reassigned, abolished, or consolidated 
until the Secretary of Defense shall have 
consulted in respect thereto with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and until 45 days of session 
(whether or not interrupted by periods of 
recess or adjournment) of the Congress 
following the date of report by the Secretary 
of Defense of such action to the Congress 
shall have expired without a concurrent res- 
olution having been passed by the Congress 
in opposition to the proposed transfer, re- 
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assignment, abolition, or consolidation, For 
the purposes of this subsection a combatant 
function shall be considered a “major com- 
batant function” whenever one or more 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or a 
Secretary of a military department certify 
in writing to the Secretary of Defense (1) 
that the function to be transferred, reas- 
signed, abolished, or consolidated is an in- 
dispensable and integral part of the com- 
batant capability of a military service and 
(2) that the proposed transfer, reassign- 
ment, abolition, or consolidation will, if 
accomplished, seriously impair national se- 
curity: Provided, That the Secretary of De- 
fense has authority to assign, or reassign, 
to one or more departments or services, the 
development and operational use of new 
weapons or weapons systems, 

“*(4) Each military department with its 
own Secretary, Under Secretary, and Assist- 
ant Secretaries, shall be separately organized 
and shall be under the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. 
An Assistant Secretary of Defense may direct 
a Secretary of a military department or his 
designee only when specifically designated 
such authority by the Secretary of Defense 
and shall inform the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned of all directions 
issued pursuant to such delegation. 

“*(5) No provision of this act shall be 
so construed as to prevent a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the 
Congress, after first so informing the Secre- 
tary of Defense, any recommendations re- 
lating to the Department of Defense that 
he may deem proper.’ 

“(b) Section 202 (d) of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
17la (d)), is further amended to read as 
follows: 

d) The Secretary of Defense shall an- 
nually submit a written report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress covering expendi- 
tures, work, and accomplishments of the 
Department of Defense, accompanied by (1) 
such recommendations as he shall deem 
appropriate, (2) separate reports from the 
military departments covering their expendi- 
tures, work, and accomplishments, and (3) 
itemized statements showing the savings 
of public funds and the eliminations of un- 
necessary duplications and overlappings that 
have been accomplished pursuant to the 
provisions of this act.’ 

“(c) Section 2201 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed and the analysis of chap- 
ter 131 of title 10 is amended by striking 
out the following item: 


“*2201. General functions of Secretary of 
Defense.” 


d) Section 2351 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed and the analysis of chap- 
ter 139 of title 10 is amended by striking 
out the following item: 


“ (9351. Policy, plans, and coordination.” 


“CLARIFYING THE CHAIN OF COMMAND OVER 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) Section 3034 (d) (4) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(4) exercise supervision over such of the 
members and organizations of the Army as 
the Secretary of the Army determines: Pro- 
vided, That such supervision shall be exer- 
cised in a manner consistent with the full 
operational command vested in unified or 
specified combatant commanders pursuant 
to section 5 (b) of this act.“ 

“(b) Section 5081 (c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„) Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions shall exercise supervision over such of 
the members and organizations of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps as the Secretary of 
the Navy determines: Provided, That such 
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supervision shall be exercised in a manner 
consistent with the full operational com- 
mand vested in unified or specified com- 
batant commanders pursuant to section 5 
(b) of this act.“ 

(o) Section 5201 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

d) Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps shall exercise supervision over 
such of the members and organizations of 
the Marine Corps and Navy as the Secretary 
of the Navy determines: Provided, That such 
supervision shall be exercised in a manner 
consistent with the full operational com- 
mand vested in unified or specified com- 
batant commanders pursuant to section 5 
(b) of this act.’ 

“(d) Clause (5) of section 8034 (d) of 
title 10, United States Code, is renumbered 
(4) and amended to read as follows: 

4) exercise supervision over such of 
the members and organizations of the Air 
Force as the Secretary of the Air Force de- 
termines: Provided, That such supervision 
shall be exercised in a manner consistent 
with the full operational command vested 
in unified or specified combatant com- 
manders pursuant to section 5 (b) of this 
act.” 

“(e) Section 8034 (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out clause (4) and by renum 
clauses (6) and (7) as clauses ‘(5)’ and 
(6) , respectively. 

“(f) (1) Section 8074 (a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(a) The Air Force shall be divided into 
such organizations as the Secretary of the 
Air Force may prescribe.’ 

“(2) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
8074 of title 10, United States Code, are re- 
pealed, and subsection (d) is redesignated as 
subsection ‘(b)’. 

“(g) Section 3032 (b) (1) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(1) prepare for such employment of the 
Army, and for such recruiting, organizing, 
supplying, equipping, training, serving, mo- 
bilizing, and demobilizing of the Army, as 
will assist in the execution of any power, 
duty, or function of the Secretary or the 
Chief of Staff.’ 

“(h) Section 8032 (b) (1) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(1) prepare for such employment of the 
Air Force, and for recruiting, organizing, 
supplying, equipping, training, serving, mo- 
bilizing, and demobilizing of the Air Force, 
as will assist in the execution of any power, 
duty, or function of the Secretary or the 
Chief of Staff.’ 


“CLARIFYING THE ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES 
OF THE JOINT STAFF 
“Src. 5. (a) Section 143 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


143. Joint Staff 


a) There is under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a Joint Staff consisting of not more 
than 400 officers selected by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with the approval of the Chairman. 
The Joint Staff shall be selected in approxi- 
mately equal numbers from— 

“*(1) the Army; 

%) the Navy and the Marine Corps; and 

“*(3) the Air Force. 


‘The tenure of the members of the Joint Staff 
is subject to the approval of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, except in 
time of war, no such tenure of duty may be 
more than 3 years. Except in time of war, 
officers completing a tour of duty with the 
Joint Staff may not be ed to the 
Joint Staff for a period of not less than 
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3 years following their previous tour of duty 
on the Joint Staff, except that selected officers 
may be recalled to Joint Staff duty in less 
than 3 years with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in each case. The number 
of such officers recalled to Joint Staff duty 
in less than 3 years shall not exceed 30 serv- 
ing on the Joint Staff at any one time. 

“*(b) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in consultation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, shall select the Director of 
the Joint Staff. Except in time of war, the 
tour of duty of the Director may not exceed 
3 years. Upon the completion of a tour of 
duty as Director of the Joint Staff, the Direc- 
tor, except in time of war, may not be re- 
assigned to the Joint Staff, The Director 
must be an officer junior in grade to each 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

„e) The Joint Staff shall perform such 
duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the 
Chairman prescribes. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff manages the Joint Staff 
and its Director, on behalf of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

„dd) The Joint Staff shall not operate or 
be organized as an overall Armed Forces 
General Staff and shall have no executive 
authority. The Joint Staff may be organized 
and may operate along conventional staff 
lines to support the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
discharging their assigned responsibilities.’ 

“(b) Section 141 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion (e), as follows: 

„e) With the advice and assistance of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff the President, 
through the Secretary of Defense, shall es- 
tablish unified or specified combatant com- 
mands for the performance of combatant 
missions, and shall determine the force 
structure of such combatant commands to 
be composed of forces of the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Air Force, which shall 
then be assigned to such combatant com- 
mands by the departments concerned for 
the performance of such combatant mis- 
sions. Such combatant commands are re- 
sponsible to the President and the Secretary 
of Defense for such combatant missions as 
may be assigned to them by the Secretary 
of Defense, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. Forces assigned to such unified com- 
batant commands or specified combatant 
commands shall be under the full opera- 
tional command of the commander of the 
unified combatant command or the com- 
mander of the specified combatant com- 
mand. All forces not so assigned remain 
for all purposes in their respective depart- 
ments. Under the direction, authority and 
control of the Secretary of Defense each 
military department shall be responsible for 
the administration of the forces assigned 
from its department to such combatant 
commands. The responsibility for the sup- 
port of forces assigned to combatant com- 
mands shall be vested in one or more of the 
military departments as may be directed by 
the Secretary of Defense. Forces assigned 
to such unified or specified combatant com- 
mands shall be transferred therefrom only 
by authority of and under procedures estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense, with the 
approval of the President.’ 


“AUTHORIZING THE DELEGATION OF DUTIES BY 
THE MILITARY SERVICE CHIEFS 

“Sec, 6. (a) Section 3035 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection (c) to read 
as follows: 

e) The Vice Chief of Staff has such 
authority and duties with respect to the De- 
partment of the Army as the Chief of Staff, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Army, may delegate to or prescribe for him. 
Orders issued by the Vice Chief of Staff in 
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performing such duties have the same effect 
as those issued by the Chief of Staff.’ 

“(b) Section 5085 (b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„b) The Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
has such authority and duties with respect 
to the Department of the Navy as the Chief 
of Naval Operations, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Navy, may delegate to 
or prescribe for him. Orders issued by the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations in perform- 
ing such duties have the same effect as those 
issued by the Chief of Naval Operations.’ 

“(c) Section 5202 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“‘(c) The Assistant Commandant has 
such authority and duties with respect to 
the Marine Corps as the Commandant, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Navy, 
may delegate to or prescribe for him. Orders 
issued by the Assistant Commandant in per- 
forming such duties have the same effect as 
those issued by the Commandant.’ 

“(d) Section 8035 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

d) The Vice Chief of Staff has such 
authority and duties with respect to the De- 
partment of the Air Force as the Chief of 
Staff, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, may delegate to or prescribe 
for him. Orders issued by the Vice Chief of 
Staff in performing such duties have the 
same effect as those issued by the Chief of 
Staff.’ 


“CLARIFYING THE ROLE OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

“Sec. 7. Section 141 (a) (1) of title 10, 

United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words ‘, who has no vote.’ 


“REDUCING THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES OF MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 

“Src. 8. (a) Section 3013 (a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„a) There are an Under Secretary of the 
Army and three Assistant Secretaries of the 
Army in the Department of the Army. They 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.’ 

“(b) (1) Section 5034 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 5034. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy: 
Appointment; duties 

„a) There are three Assistant Secretaries 
of the Navy in the Department of the Navy. 
They shall be appointed from civilian life 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

“‘(b) The Assistant Secretaries shall per- 
form such duties as the Secretary of the 
Navy prescribes.’ 

“(2) Section 5035 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

“(3) The analysis of chapter 505 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the following items: 

5034. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy: 
Appointment; duties; compensa- 
tion, 

“ ‘5035. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air: Appointment; duties; com- 
pensation.’ 

and by inserting the following in lieu thereof: 


“*5034. Assistant Secretaries of the Navy: 
Appointment; duties.’ 
„e) Section 8013 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
„a) There are an Under Secretary of the 
Air Force and three Assistant Secretaries of 
the Air Force in the Department of the Air 
Force. They shall be appointed from ci- 
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vilian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.’ 


“ESTABLISHING THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


“Sec. 9. Section 203 of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 is further amended by 
adding a new subsection (b) as follows: 

b) (1) There shall be a Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering who shall 
be appointed from civilian life by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who shall take precedence in 
the Department of Defense after the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force. The Director performs such 
duties with respect to research and engineer- 
ing as the Secretary of Defense may pre- 
scribe, including, but not limited to, the 
following: (i) to be the principal adviser 
to the Secretary of Defense on scientific and 
technical matters; (ii) to supervise all re- 
search and engineering activities in the De- 
partment of Defense; and, (iii) to direct and 
control (including their assignment or re- 
assignment) research and engin ac 
tivities that the Secretary of Defense deems 
to require centralized management. The 
compensation of the Director is that pre- 
scribed by law for the Secretaries of the 
military departments. 

“*(2) The Secretary of Defense or his desig- 
nee, subject to the approval of the President, 
is authorized to engage in basic and applied 
research projects essential to the responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Defense in the 
field of basic and applied research and de- 
velopment which pertain to weapons systems 
and other military requirements. The Sec- 
retary or his designee, subject to the approval 
of the President, is authorized to perform 
assigned research and development projects: 
by contract with private business entities, 
educational or research institutions, or other 
agencies of the Government, through one 
or more of the military departments, or by 
utilizing employees and consultants of the 
Department of Defense. 

“*(3) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of paragraph (2) of this section. 

“*(4) Section 7 of the act of February 12, 
1958 (72 Stat. 14), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 7. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee is authorized to engage in such ad- 
vanced projects essential to the Defense De- 
partment’s responsibilities in the field of 
basic and applied research and development 
which pertain to weapons systems and mili- 
tary requirements as the Secretary of Defense 
may determine after consultation with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; and for a period of 1 
year from the effective date of this act, the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee is fur- 
ther authorized to engage in such advanced 
space projects as may be designated by the 
President. 

“‘Nothing in this provision of law shall 
preclude the Secretary of Defense from as- 
signing to the military departments the duty 
of engaging in research and development of 
weapons systems necessary to fulfill the com- 
batant functions assigned by law to such 
military departments. 

The Secretary of Defense shall assign 
any weapons systems developed to such mili- 
tary department or departments for produc- 
tion and operational control as he may 
determine.’ 

“Sec. 10. (a) Subsections (b) and (c) of 
section 203 of the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended (5 U. S. C. 171c), are re- 
designated as subsections ‘(c)’ and (d), 
respectively. 

“(b) Section 171 (a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by renumbering 
clauses (6), (7), (8), and (9) as clauses ‘('7),’ 
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(8) % (9), and ‘(10),’ respectively, and in- 
serting the following new clause (6) after 
clause (5): 

“*(6) the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering.’ 

“REDUCING THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES OF DEFENSE 

“Sec. 11. (a) Subsection (c) of section 203 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 171c), as redesignated 
by section 10 (a) of this act, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking out the word ‘three’ and 
inserting the word ‘seven’ in place thereof. 

“(2) By striking out the word ‘and’ after 
the word Navy.“ 

“(3) By inserting the words , and the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing’ after the words ‘Air Force.’ 

“(b) Section 3 of Reorganization Plan No. 
6 of 1953 (67 Stat. 638) is repealed. 


“AUTHORIZING THE TRANSFER OF OFFICERS BE- 
TWEEN THE ARMED FORCES 
“Sec. 12. Chapter 41 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 
“(1) By adding the following new item 
at the end of the analysis: 


“*716. Commissioned officers: transfers be- 
tween Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps.’ 
“(2) By adding the following new section 
‘at the end: 


“*$ 716. Commissioned officers: transfers be- 
twen Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Sorps 
“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President may, within authorized 
strengths, transfer any commissioned officer 
with his consent from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps to, and appoint him 
in, any other of those armed forces. The 
Secretary of Defense shall establish, by regu- 
lations approved by the President, policies 
and procedures for such transfers and ap- 
pointments. No officer transferred pursuant 
to this authority shall be assigned precedence 
or relative rank higher than that which he 
held on the day prior to such transfer.’ ” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 192, nays 211, not voting 27, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 99] 
YEAS—192 

Adair Bush Dwyer 
Addonizio Byrne, II. Farbstein 

Byrnes Wis. Fenton 
Allen, Calif. Canfield Fino 

m, III. Cannon Fogarty 
H. Carl Seas ‘berg Prelingh 
. Car er! e uysen 

Chamberlain Fulton 
Ashley Chenoweth Gavin 
Avery Chiperfield George 
Ayres Clevenger Glenn 
Baker Collier Griffin 
Baldwin Corbett Gubser 
Bass, N. H. Coudert Gwinn 
Bates Hale 
Baumhart Cretella Halleck 
Beamer Harden 
Becker Iowa Harrison, Nebr. 
Belcher Harvey 
Bennett, Mich. Nebr. Haskell 
Bentley Curtin Henderson 
Berry Curtis, Mass. 
Betts Curtis, Mo, Hess 
Boland Dague Hiestand 
Bolton Dawson, Utah Hillings 
Bosch n Hoeven 
Bow Derounian Holmes 
Broomfield Devereux Holt 
Brown, Mo. Diggs Holtzman 
Brown, Ohio Dixon 
Broyhill Dooley Hyde 

Dorn, N. Y. Jarman 


Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 


Abbitt 


Miller, N. T. 
Minshall 


eogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
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Roosevelt 
Rutherford 


Saund 
Scott, N. O. 
Selden 
Shelley 
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NOT VOTING—27 
Auchincloss Gregory Prouty 
Bailey Hill 
James Santangelo 
Bonner Jenkins Scott, Pa. 
Brownson Kearney Shuford 
Walter 
McCarthy Whitten 
Delaney McCulloch Williams, Miss. 
Dies O'Brien, N. T. Wolverton 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. O’Brien of New York for, with Mr. 
Bonner against. 
Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Buckley 


Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. McCulloch for, with Mr. Loser against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. McCarthy against. 

Mr. Radwan for, with Mr. Gregory against. 

Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Santangelo against. 

Mr. Prouty for, with Mr. Williams of Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr. Brownson for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. James for, with Mr. Carnahan against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Delaney with Mr. Kearney. 
Mr. Whitten with Mr, Hill. 


Mr. REUSS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HERLONG changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MOULDER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. POWELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 402, nays 1, not voting 27, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 100] 
YEAS—402 
Abbitt Blitch Coffin 
Abernethy Collier 
Adair Boland Colmer 
Addonizio Bolling Cooley 
Albert Bolton Corbett 
Alexander Bosch Coudert 
Alger Bow Cramer 
Allen, Calif. Boykin Cretella 
Allen, II. Boyle Cunningham, 
Andersen, Bray Towa 
H. Carl Breeding 
Anderson, Brooks, La. Nebr. 
Mont. Brooks, Tex. Curtin 
Andrews Broomfield Curtis, Mass, 
Brown, Ga. . 
Arends Brown. Mo. 
Ashley Brown, Ohio Davis, Ga. 
Ashmore Broy! Davis, Tenn, 
Aspinall Budge Dawson, 
Avery Burdick Dawson, Utah 
es Burleson Dellay 
Balley Bush Dennison 
Baker Byrd Dent 
Baldwin Byrne, II. Denton 
Barden Byrne, Pa. Derounian 
Bass, N. H. Byrnes, Wis. Devereux 
Bass, Tenn. d Diggs 
Bates Cannon Dingell 
Baumhart Carrigg Dixon 
Beamer Cederberg Dollinger 
Becker Celler Donohue 
Beckworth Chamberlain Dooley 
Belcher Chelf Dorn, N. T. 
Bennett, Fla. Chenoweth Dorn, 8. 
Bennett, Mich. Chiperfield Dowdy 
Bentley Doyle 
Church Durham 
Betts Clark 
Blatnik Coad Eberharter 


Edmondson Reuss 
Elliott Kluczynski Rhodes, Ariz. 
Engle Knox Rħodes, Pa. 
Everett Knutson Rlehlman 
Evins Riley 
Fallon Lafore Rivers 
Farbstein Laird Roberts 
ll Landrum Robeson, Va. 
Felghan Robison, N. Y. 
Fenton Lankford Robsion, Ky. 
Fino tham Rodino 
Fisher Rogers, Colo. 
Flood Lennon Rogers, Fla 
Flynt Lesinski > 
Fogarty Libonati Rogers, Tex. 
Forand Lipscomb Rooney 
Ford Roosevelt 
Forrester McDonough Rutherford 
Fountain Sadlak 
Frazier McGovern St. George 
Frelinghuysen McGregor 
Friedel Mcintire Saylor 
Fulton McIntosh Schenck 
Garmatz McMillan Scherer 
Gary McVey Schw 
Gathings Macdonald Scott, N. C. 
Gavin eg Scrivner 
George Mack, III 
Glenn Mack, Wash Seely-Brown 
Madden n 
G Magnuson Sheehan 
Grant Mahon Shelley 
Gray Mailliard Sheppard 
Green, Oreg. Sieminski 
Green, Pa. Martin Sikes 
Griffin Mason Stier 
Griffiths Matthews „II. 
Gross May Simpson, Pa. 
Gubser Meader 
Gwinn Merrow Smith, Calif. 
Hagen Metcalf Smith, Kans 
Hale Michel Smith, Miss 
Haley Miler, Calif A 
Halleck Miller, 2 Spence 
Harden Miller, Nebr. Springer 
Hardy Miller, N. L. Staggers 
Harris Mills Stauffer 
Harrison, Nebr. Minshall Steed 
Harrison, Va. Mitchell Sullivan 
Harvey Montoya Taber 
Haskell Moore Talle 
Hays, Ark. Morano Taylor 
Hays, Ohio Morgan Teague, Calif. 
Healey Morris Teague, Tex. 
bert Morrison Teller 
Hemphill Moss Tewes 
Henderson Moulder ‘Thomas 
Herlong Multer Thompson, La 
Heselton Mumma Thompson, N. J. 
Hess Murray ‘Thompson, 
Hiestand Natcher Thomson, Wyo. 
Hillings Neal 
Hoeven Nicholson ‘Tollefson 
Hoffman Trimble 
Holifield Nix Tuck 
Holland Norblad Udall 
Holmes Norrell Unman 
Hoit m Utt 
Holtzman O'Hara, III. Vanik 
Horan O'Hara, Minn. Van Pelt 
Hosmer O'Konski Van Zandt 
Huddleston O'Neill Vinson 
Hull Osmers Vorys 
Hyde Ostertag Vursell 
Ikard Passman Wainwright 
Jackson Patman Watts 
Jarman Patterson Weaver 
Jennings Pehy Westland 
Jensen Perkins Wharton 
Johansen Pfost Whitener 
Johnson Philbin Widnall 
Jonas Pilcher Wier 
Jones, Ala. Pillion Wigglesworth 
Jones, Mo. Poage Williams, N. Y. 
Juda Poff Willis 
Karsten Polk Calif. 
Kean Porter Wilson, Ind. 
Kearns Powell Instead 
Keating Preston Withrow 
Price Wright 
Kelly, N. T. Quie Tates 
Rabaut Young. 
Kilburn Rains Younger 
Kilday Ray Zablocki 
Kilgore Reece, Tenn. Zelenko 
King 
Kirwan Rees, Kans. 
NAYS—1 
Clevenger 


Auchincloss Brownsom Dies 
Buckley G: 

Barrett Carnahan Hill 

Bonner Delaney James 
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Jenkins O'Brien, N. Y. Shuford 
Kearney Prouty Walter 
Loser Radwan Whitten 
McCarthy Santangelo Wiltiams, 
MeCulloch Scott, Pa. Wolverton 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Walter with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 
Auchincloss. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. James. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. Kearney, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, rolleall 
No. 99 was completed during my ab- 
sence. Had I been present I would have 
desired to vote against the motion to 
recommit. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of requesting 
the majority leader to give us the pro- 
gram for next. week. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. On Monday, if 
the conference report om the classified 
pay bill is in order, we will bring that 
up; if not, as quickly as possible. Mon- 
day is also Consent Calendar day, and 
there are six suspensions: 

H. R. 10969, extension of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. 

S. 3093, extension of the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949. 

H. R. 12586, Direct Purchase Act, al- 
though that bill has not been reported 
out of committee yet. But, if it is re- 
ported out, them it will come up under 
suspension. 

S. 846, establish National Outdoor Re- 
creatiom Resources Review Commission. 

H. R. 12226, a bill relating to the salt 
water distillation facilities of the Virgin 
Islands. 

S. 1850, to improve employment in the 
Canal Zone. 
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. 
Any record votes on Monday or Tues- 
day will go over until Wednesday, on ac- 
count of some primaries taking place on 


Tuesday there will be the call of the 
Private Calendar. 

House Resolution 533, contested elec- 
tion case, Carter against LeCompte. 

H. R. 4504, Agriculture, Marketing Fa- 
eilities Perishable Products bill. 

Por Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, as follows: There will be a 
joint meeting on Wednesday for Presi- 
dent Garcia of the Philippines at 12:30. 

H. R. 12858, Public Works appropria- 
tion bill for 1959. 

Thereafter the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill for 1959, and if a rule 
is reported out, H. R. 12716, Atomic 
Energy Act, exchange of information, 
and S. 83, Water, Cloud Modification Re- 
search Act of 1957. 

Then the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time, and any further program will 
be announced later. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I was just 
going to ask a question about the pro- 
gram for tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no pro- 
gram for tomorrow. I am going to ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. Does the gentleman yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr.CRAMER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do not 
know whether I am expressing the opin- 
ion of more than one person, but I am ex- 


two to go home. 
do not like it a bit. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman has expressed his own views, 
as he has a right to, and thank God we 
are living in a country where one can 
express his views, whether correct or not. 
I am not apologizing to any Member of 
the House for the way in which the lead- 
ership conducts the program. 

The House has already done 2 weeks’ 
work in the 4 days of this week. We 
have had important legislation. Last 
week the House did 2 weeks’ work. 

As far as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is concerned I was in hopes 
that the public works appropriation bill 
could be brought up. But there were 
circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol and over which others probably had 
no control, so I am criticizing no one. 
Those circumstances prevented the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill from being 
brought up. 

Those on the committee who were in- 
terested and those in the position of 
leadership had a conference. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was not at that particular 
conference, but its effect, so far as I am 
concerned, was operative upon me. They 
decided that the bill would be taken up 
next Wednesday. 

When the program is announced 
everyone knows that it is flexible. 
Everyone knows that there is no guar- 
anty that everything listed on the pro- 
gram is going to be brought up, because 
the reservation always is made that 
there may be changes. 

Mr. Speaker, I sympathize with my 
friend from Missouri. I would like to 
have seen the public works bill come up, 
and I think many others would, too. 
On the other hand, the situation is such 
that it could not come up. Let me say 
further to my friend that no time is 
being lost. I have six suspensions listed 
for Monday. That is a good day’s work. 
Usually during any week bills are 
brought up to which there is not very 
much opposition and a wise leadership, 
no matter which party is in control of 
the House, would attempt to set those 
bills down for Monday. May I say to 
my friend from Missouri, if he were 
chairman of the committee and had an 
important bill coming up, he would not 
want me to set it down for Monday. 
With all due respect to his opinion, I 
have no apologies to offer to him for 
the manner in which the program is 
conducted. So far as this week is con- 
cerned, the change which was made was 
made under conditions over which there 
was no control. Rather than take the 
bill up under the situation that existed, 
with a number of items of appropria- 
tion involved that would be subject to 
a point of order, it was decided to put 
the bill over until next week. It would 
be indefensible when a number of Mem- 
bers of the House are interested in items 
of appropriation in connection with 
projects in their districts, in which they 
are deeply concerned, for the bill to be 
brought up today and then have those 
items subject to a point of order where- 
as, by next Wednesday we are hopeful, 
at least, that we may be able to adjust 
that situation. I think it is wise leader- 
ship to give consideration to those prob- 
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lems which confront Members of the 
House. If they do not confront the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Jones] in 
this bill, or the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, they might confront us in 
some other bill to be taken up in the 
future. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as 
the senior minority member on the 
Committee on Public Works I want to 
say that we appreciate the fairness of 
the Speaker, the majority leader, and 
the minority leader in delaying the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill. I concur in 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 
There are a number of projects in the 
bill to which a point of order could be 
raised. In order to save time and in 
order to be fair to all parties concerned 
so that we would have the opportunity 
to bring out an omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bill, we requested, along with Mem- 
bers on the other side, that the public 
works appropriation bill be delayed until 
we had the opportunity of bringing in 
that omnibus bill. I personally thank 
the leadership for adhering to that line. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from Florida will yield 
further to me, probably my friend from 
Missouri did not have that information. 
I tried to give it to him in a brief mo- 
ment that I had with him, but I prob- 
ably did not state it as effectively as I 
might if I had had 2 or 3 minutes more 
of time. But I think with the statement 
that my friend from Ohio has just made, 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. Jones] 
will admit that on this occasion the lead- 
ership did the wise thing. 

The SPEAKER. - Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the House adjourning over 
until Monday. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader whether he has programed 
for next week or one of the early pro- 
grams thereafter a bill for which a rule 
has been granted, I understand, to deal 
with the so-called Mallory decision of 
the Supreme Court. I believe a rule has 
been granted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to my 
friend that I am hopeful that that bill 
will be programed the week after next. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1959 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
Friday to file a report on the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Bill, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until midnight tomorrow night to 
file a report on the bill H. R. 12586. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 


Mr, BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 590, Rept. No. 1876), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 86) to provide for a research program in 
the fleld of weather modification to be con- 
ducted by the National Science Foundation, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider without the intervention 
of any point of order the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce now in the 
bill and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
65-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
& separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


BOATING SAFETY LAWS 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, on behalf of Mr. MADDEN, re- 
ported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 591, Rept. No. 1877), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H, R. 11078) to promote boating safety on 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions; to provide 
coordination and cooperation with the 
States in the interest of uniformity of boat- 
ing laws; and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
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to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House 
Committee on the Judiciary have until 
midnight tomorrow to file a report on 
the bill H. R. 3, along with minority 
views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my objection to adjourning 
over until Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
125 the gentleman who made the objec- 

n 

The SPEAKER. That gentleman has 
just made the statement on the floor that 
he was withdrawing the objection. The 
Chair therefore recognized the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to renew the 
request. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan ought to know I would 
not make the request unless the gentle- 
man from Missouri had withdrawn his 
objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I — wanted to 
know if he really wanted to withdraw it 
or if he was over-persuaded, that is all. 

The SPEAKER. Yes, he did. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
SR. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14 it will be 103 years since the birth of 
one of Wisconsin’s most distinguished 
citizens, Robert M. La Follette, Sr. He 
served his State both as a Governor and 
as a United States Senator. His devo- 
tion to honest government in the in- 
terests of the people earned for him the 
constant bitter opposition of a wide 
variety of special interests and the last- 
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ing gratitude of the Wisconsin citizens 
he represented directly and the other 
average Americans whose interests be 
championed in a hundred different legis- 
lative battles on the Hill. 

As Governor he was instrumental in 
the advancement of public education, 
because he believed sincerly in the idea 
that free people can do the best job of 
governing themselves with all the ad- 
vantages of good education. His record 
for constructive social and labor legisla- 
tion and his efforts to protect the public 
interest in the regulation of public serv- 
ice corporations drew praises from the 
famous writer, Lincoln Steffens, famed 
for his exposure of corruption in gov- 
ernment, 

Robert M. La Follette, Sr., believed it 
was the primary interest of government 
to promote the public welfare as against 
the private interest. During the Teapot 
Dome oil scandal which he helped ex- 
pose in the 1920s, he wrote: 

The people have it within their power to 
get relief. It is the people’s Government. 


His constant militant concern for the 
public interest brought criticism from 
many sides. Sometimes he was left vir- 
tually alone to carry on a cause which 
he believed just. But whatever the battle 
he carried out his mission to the best of 
his. generous ability, sparing none who 
stood in his way, expecting no quarter 
and asking none. 

It was my good fortune to hear “Fight- 
ing Bob” speak at Campbellsport, Wau- 
pun, and Fond du Lac in 1916 when he 
was speaking in Wisconsin. My father 
prided himself in being a La Follette 
man, and I know he felt he was extend- 
ing a great privilege to me when he 
allowed me to accompany him to hear 
Mr. La Follette speak. Later, when I 
became active in politics, it was natural 
for me to do so as a Progressive. The 
party has disappeared from the scene 
now, but the principles he bestowed upon 
it are those of millions of Democrats 
throughout the Nation. I hope those 
principles will continue to attract the 
support of men who are sincerely inter- 
ested in honest, efficient government in 
the interests of all citizens, not just the 
favored few. 


SENOR JOSE FIGUERES 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 10, 
1958, is an extension of remarks includ- 
ing the statement made by Senor José 
Figueres, former President of the Repub- 
lic of Costa Rica, at the hearing now be- 
ing conducted by the Inter-American 
Subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. I am a member of that 
subcommittee, and I was glad to have the 
opportunity of listening to an expression 
of the viewpoints of one who had held 


It had been my understanding, and 
I think that also of my colleagues in the 
subcommittee, that the witness had vol- 
untarily deleted from his statement a 
risqué story that had no application 
whatsoever to the subject of hemi- 
spheric relations. I am sure that Presi- 
dent Figueres, with the respect for the 
proprieties for which his country is 
noted, will agree with me that a Con- 
gressional hearing room is not the 
proper forum for the recital of a story 
that would not pass the copydesk of 
any American newspaper with family 
circulation. 

I regret deeply that, I trust through 
inadvertence, this risqué story has been 
given out for publication as part of the 
proceedings had before a Congressional 
committee of which I am a member. 
Under the circumstances, I feel it my 
duty to the House and to my constitu- 
ents to make my position public: 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was unable to attend the session 
of the House. I was in my District in the 
State of Indiana attending the funeral 
of a close friend. I would like to have 
the Recorp show that if I had been pres- 
ent, I would have voted in favor of the 
passage of the bill, H. R. 12591, the so- 
oe reciprocal trade bill on rolleall 

o. 95. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Select Committee on Small 
Business may meet on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of next week during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, under the 
rule which controlled debate on the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act, Members were pre- 
vented from offering specific proposals 
which would alter provisions in the 
law directly affecting individual indus- 
tries. The only amendments permitted 
were those presented by the committee 
or by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Sumpson]. Such a rule, of course, 
considerably restricts debate and puts a 
heavy responsibility on the Committee. 

As one of those who supported Recip- 
rocal Trade, I am disturbed by the com- 
mittee’s submission of its amendment to 
the National Defense provisions of the 
bill. This was offered yesterday at the 
climax of debate. It seems clear to me 
that no one sitting on the floor and 
hearing the amendment for the first time 
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could have any concept of its signifi- 
cance. I, for one, was unable even to 
find the appropriate section in the bill 
before the amendment was agreed to. 

It now appears that the amendment 
pertains to oil and mining industries. 
Perhaps I, coming from Wisconsin where 
we are concerned by the disappearance 
of our domestic zinc mining industry, 
have been indirectly benefitted. But 
even so, I protest its acceptance because 
it seems to me to be on the verge of 
violating the general aim to avoid deal- 
ing with specific industries. 

My other responsibilities have pre- 
vented me from studying the full sig- 
nificance of this amendment, but I have 
reason to suspect special treatment for 
the oil industry. The chairman of the 
Committee told me yesterday that he be- 
lieves sincerely the new words change 
nothing. But I find it hard to believe 
that its proponents would maneuver the 
provision into the bill if it does not pro- 
vide a relevant change they desire. 

My interest here, as it has been on 
numerous occasions on this floor, is that 
all citizens and groups have equal con- 
sideration. The amendment yesterday, 
I fear, does not meet that standard. 


NATIONAL ROSE WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was on objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege today to assist in the 
distribution to Members of both bodies of 
Congress of the roses which dot so many 
lapels in this Chamber, They are fitting 
example of the fine products which 
make Rose Week an occasion of such 
significance. 

These flowers, appropriately called 
Better Times Roses, have been made 
available through the cooperation of the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., of Newark, N. Y., 
and All-America Rose Selections. New- 
ark, N. Y., which is in my Congressional 
District, is widely known as the rose capi- 
tal of America. The garden of the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., is said to contain 
over 36,000 varieties of the “queen of 
flowers.” This weekend I shall partici- 
pate in the far-famed Annual Rose Fes- 
tival—the 27th to be held—in Newark. 

It is appropriate on this occasion that 
we consider the long and proud story of 
the rose, and review the position it has 
held in the hearts and minds of men over 
the years. 

No flower has been more closely linked 
with human affairs than the rose. It is 
the flower that has influenced the lives 
and the customs of people and nations. 
Down through the ages of history, the 
influence of the rose is recorded in reli- 
gion, in art, in music, in song, and in 
story. 

It is a known fact that the rose has 
been on our earth for more than 35 
million years. It is a known fact that the 
rose has been on this continent for more 
than 33 million years for fossils of the 
genus Rosa have been found in Oregon 
and Colorado. For the past 2,500 years 
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the rose has reigned supreme as Queen 
of the Flowers, a title bestowed upon it 
by the Greek poetess Sappho about 600 
B.C. 

Even before the beginnings of recorded 
history the rose was playing an intimate 
part in life. It seems to be the oldest 
cultivated flower—whenever there have 
been gardens there have been roses, 

Various myths surround the origin of 
the rose. One of the favorite myths tells 
us that the rose first appeared when 
Venus emerged from the sea. The earth, 
eager to show that it could equal the 
beauty created by the gods, produced the 
rose. The gods, seeing its perfection, 
paid homage to its beauty by watering it 
with nectar. 

The rose has always been the symbol 
of Venus and Aphrodite and most of the 
myths associated with its origin concern 
them. Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
however, is also sometimes credited with 
its creation. Overcome by the death of 
her favorite nymph—whose beauty was 
exceeded only by her virtue—Flora be- 
seeched the deities to change her nymph 
into an immortal flower that all would 
recognize as queen. The deities con- 
sented and the rose was created. Apollo 
gave it rays to vivify it, Bacchus bathed 
it in nectar, and Flora gave the petals 
their hue. 

For many centuries the rose played an 
important part in the life of Greece. It 
was dedicated first to Venus, the goddess 
of beauty; then to Cupid, the goddess of 
love; then to Aurora, the goddess of 
morning. The Greeks also dedicated the 
rose to Harpocrates, the god of silence. 
The unknown author of Rosa Flos Ve- 
neris explained that the “rose is the 
flower of Venus; and Love, in order that 
his dishonesties be hidden, dedicated the 
gift of his mother to Harpocrates, the 
god of silence. Hence the host who 
hangs the rose over his table, that the 
guests may know that what is said be- 
neath its bloom will be regarded as 
secret.” Thus it is that the use of the 
white rose, suspended above the festive 
table or placed on a grave, has become 
the symbol of secrecy and concealment. 

There is little record of the use of the 
rose in ancient Egypt, but we do know it 
was cultivated there at a very early date. 
In a tomb opened in 1888, there was 
found a garland of roses said to have 
been placed there in 2 A. D. Cleopatra 
contributed much to the popularization 
of the rose. When Cleopatra received 
Mark Antony, on the floor of the hall 
and covered by a very fine net, were 
strewn rose petals 18 inches deep as a 
demonstration of her wealth. 

After being defeated at the battle of 
Actium, Antony, not wishing to fall into 
the hands of Augustus, killed himself, 
asking that Cleopatra cover his tomb 
with roses. 

The Romans made greater use of the 
rose than any other people. In Roman 
times a great deal was known about rose 
culture and a great many varieties were 
raised. Horace, who was an ardent lover 
of roses as evidenced in his writings, was 
one of the first rosarians. Pliny, writing 
in the first century, recorded many cul- 
tural facts about the growing of roses— 
some of which we often consider to be 
modern discoveries. He tells us that 
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rose seeds are slow to germinate and that 
soil and climate effect variations in the 
rose. Pliny also recorded many of the 
customs associated with the rose in his 
own day. In his writings, he states that 
roses and violets were the only two flow- 
ers used in making garlands. He also 
tells us that roses were used for many 
culinary arts, saying that many dishes 
were served either covered with rose 
leaves or sprinkled with their juice. He 
assures his readers that the use of roses 
does make a tasty dish, indeed, and no 
one will suffer from any harmful effects. 

During the reign of Augustus, the Ro- 
mans made the most lavish use of roses. 
The rich dined on beds of rose petals; 
their guest rooms had floors and beds 
covered with roses, and rose garlands 
were to be found on all public statues. 
The Romans first discovered that roses 
could be grown out of season by using 
hot-water pipes, which was the begin- 
ning of modern rose culture under glass. 

From the rose the Romans made per- 
fumes, fragrant oils, wines; they used 
the rose for culinary purposes; they 
used the rose for wedding and funeral 
garlands alike and even for embalming 
the dead. 

As the Arabs extended their empire 
over a large part of central and western 
Asia, northern Africa and southwestern 
Europe, they were captivated by the 
beauty of the rose. They transported 
roses from one region to another which 
resulted in a variety of species. Soon 
the Arabs began to lose control of their 
vast empire and from that time until 
the Renaissance very little is recorded on 
the rose. 

During the Renaissance, the medical 
significance of the rose continued to 
grow. It was thought that roses would 
help to strengthen the heart and it was 
also widely used as an eye ointment. 
While epidemics were occurring so fre- 
quently in Europe, roses were often used 
as a safeguard rather than a cure. 
People were urged to make fires of roses 
and other flowers and herbs to purify 
their homes. In Rosenberg’s Rhodolgia, 
published in 1631, he praises the rose as 
the universal healer for all ills of the 
flesh, maintaining that at least every 
third proved remedy was made from 
these flowers, either wholly or in part. 

In our own day, medical science has 
proved that the rose hip has a vitamin C 
content 400 times higher than that of 
the orange. As a result, during World 
War II the British Ministry of Health 
encouraged the collection of rose hips 
to be converted into rose-hip sirup as a 
badly needed source of this necessary 
vitamin. 

In old medical books are to be found 
many recipes for the use of the rose in 
the kitchen. In the cookbook, Queen’s 
Delight, published in 1695, recipes are 
given for both cooked and uncooked con- 
serves. Pickled rosebuds were also much 
in demand as a condiment. Rose petal 
jams, jellies, marmalades, and cakes 
made with rose water and sugar deli- 
cately flavored with roses graced the 
tables of fashionable Victorian hostesses. 
Rose-petal sandwiches were also teatime 
favorites. 

During the Middle Ages at least one 
person connected with each Christian 
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monastery was required to have a knowl- 
edge of the curative powers of plants. 
The close association of the rose with 
the church, therefore, has been as much 
a result of its healing attributes as it 
has been to its rare beauty, and also to 
the fact that it was used as an ecclesi- 
astical emblem. 

Since a short time after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the rose has been asso- 
ciated in various ways with the church, 
both in ceremonies and in the symbolism 
of many religions. The early Christians 
developed a symbolic use of the rose, the 
5 petals of the rose typifying the 5 
wounds of Christ. 

King Edward I was the first English 
sovereign to choose the rose as his badge. 
Since that time, it has been prominent 
in English heraldry. The rose became 
England’s emblem in 1481. It was 
brought to particular prominence in Eng- 
land during the civil war between the 
houses of York and Lancaster—a white 
rose being used as the symbol of the 
former and the red rose of the latter. 

Dante was perhaps the first poet to at- 
tribute the highest form of mysticism to 
the rose, making it the symbol of para- 
dise in Heaven: “brighter than a million 
suns, immaculate, inaccessible, vast, fiery, 
with magnificence, and surrounding God 
as if with a million veils.” 

In the religious traditions of the 
Orient, a mystic rose is found in an al- 
legorical garden. Buddha and the Hindu 
God, Indra, suffered for robbing para- 
disiacal gardens of a flower. The emblem 
of Mohammed’s eyes was considered to 
be a rose. The Peruvian Eve of the 
Garden of Eden sinned, not for plucking 
an apple, but a rose. The Mexican Eve 
also gathered a rose. This garland of 
symbolic roses encircles the globe. 

The evolution of roses in the past and 
in the present must be credited to those 
who love the flower. Since the latter 
part of the 19th century, a great revival 
in rose interest has taken place. The 
work of the rose hybridists has greatly 
enhanced the beauty and the varieties of 
roses that are now grown. It seems al- 
most possible to use the rose as an in- 
dex of human progress. As civilizations 
have emerged, risen to their height and 
fallen, so has interest in the rose fol- 
lowed a parallel course. 

There seems little question that the 
rose today is America's best loved flower. 
It is the official flower of New York State, 
as a result of the work of my good friend, 
the distinguished assemblywoman from 
Lyons, N. L., the Honorable Mildred F. 
Taylor. 

There are bills pending before Con- 
gress today which would designate the 
rose our national flower. Strangely 
enough, this country does not have such 
a flower, even though almost every other 
country does. In this connection, I have 
read with interest an article in the June 
8, 1958, issue of This Week magazine 
which recorded the results of a poll as 
to what color readers would prefer, were 
the rose chosen to serve as our national 
flower. 

It came as no surprise to me that over 
half of those polled by This Week chose 
the red rose grown in Newark, N. Y. For 
this is typical of the finest roses grown 
anywhere in the world today—those 
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which originate in Newark. Their un- 
excelled beauty, fragrance, and color 
have gained for the roses of that area 
a worldwide reputation. 

Mr. Speaker, the rose is rendered our 
favorite flower by many pleasant asso- 
ciations. It has charmed poets both 
modern and ancient. With the ancients 
it was the ornament of their festivals, 
their altars and their tombs. Today, as 
of old, it remains the emblem of love, 
beauty, youth, modesty, and innocence. 
Its name brings thoughts of tender senti- 
ment and pleasant images. 

The homage and love given the rose 
has always remained the same. Now, as 
in the past, it remains the queen of 
flowers because it is the most beautiful 
and most charming of all flowers. 

The rose unites elegance and beauty 
with the freshness and brilliance of its 
colors and to all this nature has added a 
delightful perfume. These attributes are 
emphasized to us as we celebrate Na- 
tional Rose Week. They should empha- 
size to us the validity of the rose’s claim 
to be our national flower. 

Truly, no other bloom has been able to 
match the qualities of the fairest flower 
of them all—the rose. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman’ from 
Michigan? 

‘There was on objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, I 
take this occasion to call to the atten- 
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tion of the Members of the House my 
recent questionnaire dealing with labor 
problems. The results have just been 
tabulated by IBM. 

Taking into consideration the compo- 
sition of the Sixth Congressional District 
of Michigan, I believe that these results 
are of more than ordinary significance. 
The industry of our District is predomi- 
nantly automotive. At the present time 
the unemployment situation is most crit- 
ical. In the city of Flint, for example; 
approximately 1842 percent of the total 
working force is unemployed. More 
than 71,000 workers are normally em- 
ployed by Chevrolet, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Fisher Body, AC Spark Plug and other 
automotive industries within the dis- 
trict, more auto workers than any other 
district in the country. 

Considering this background, I feel 
that it is most enlightening when this 
collective opinion of the workers of our 
District is related to the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the McClelland com- 
mittee, the possibility of enacting labor 
legislation during this session of Con- 
gress and the impact of the recession in 
many of our more industrial areas, More 
than half of the 10,000 replying to the 
questionnaire, which I mailed to every 
home in the District, added their per- 
sonal comments. From reading several 
thousands of these comments, I am con- 
vinced that the workers of our country 
expect this Congress to act with respect 
to labor legislation. 

Therefore, in order that my colleagues 
may have an indication of how some of 
these problems are viewed in Michigan's 
Sixth District, I am asking that my 
questionnaire, together with the results, 
be included in the RECORD. 


In percent] 


Questions 


Do you favor Federal legislation, as recently passed by the House, to assist 
States in providing for an extension of unemployment benefits? y 

Do you favor repeal of the 10-percent automobile excise tax 

oe punue reports be required in connection with welfare 


0. N es and ble? 
e 


To avoid possi 


Do you object to the manner in which union dues are 


Poyon believe that the policies adopted by union leaders represent the 


king of rank and file union membership?. 
Do you belong to a union?. 
Do you work in automotive production 
Are you now employed 


possi! 
r strife at this time, do you believe labor and manage- 
ment leaders should be urged to renew existing union 5 


Responses from 
hourly wage 


All responses 
employees only 
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VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include 
some information from the American 
Legion magazine and also a bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

_ There was on objection. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will hold hearings; and 
Members who introduced legislative bills 
that are very important for the veterans, 
the chairman said, will be heard first. 

The American Legion Auxiliary has 
been sending out thousands of letters en- 
dorsing the bill that I have introduced 
increasing the compensation for widows. 
I hope the committee will vote it out. 
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It is a very meritorious bill. As the 
Speaker knows, the Congress has done 
practically nothing for the veterans this 
year. They need help. 

My bill, H. R. 97111, is to provide pen- 
sions for widows and children of veterans 
of World War II and of the Korean con- 
flict on the same basis as pension is 
provided for widows and children of vet- 
erans of World War I. 

H. R. 11183, by Mr. CHRISTOPHER, is ex- 
actly the same as my bill. 

The American Legion Auxiliary has 
written thousands of letters endorsing 
the principle of these bills. On Monday 
I will insert an article by the auxiliary. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO JOLITTA 
SCHLEHUBER, WINNER IN NA- 
TIONAL SPELLING CONTEST 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased and proud to announce to 
the House of Representatives that Jolit- 
ta Schlehuber, of McPherson, Kans., 
who is 14 years of age, is the winner of 
the national spelling contest that was 
concluded in Washington today. 

This annual contest, which brings 
together representatives from every 
State in the Union, is one of the impor- 
tant attractions in the city of Washing- 
ton. It is sponsored by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. The contestants, 
before coming to Washington, are win- 
ners in their own States. Jolitta was 
sponsored by the Topeka Daily Capital 
of Topeka, Kans. She was a contestant 
last year. She ranked high in that con- 
test. Today she has the honor of being 
first-place winner of all the States in 
the Union. 

Jolitta is one of the high-ranking stu- 
dents in her school. Her average grade 
is 97.6 percent. Jolitta brings credit to 
herself, to her family, to her school, and 
to the State of Kansas. We are proud of 
her achievements. We salute Jolitta 
and extend to her our congratulations 
and our kindest wishes. 


SOCIAL SECURITY; THE NEW FREE- 
DOM FOR THE AGED 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
20 minutes and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in the care- 
free days of our early youth, we were 
companions of the sun and the air, and 
it seemed that we could go on playing 
forever. 

The month of June brought liberation 
from school. 
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The long and wonderful summertime, 
with each day bringing a new adven- 
ture, opened its arms to us. 

Off we went on our bicycles to fish, 
and swim, and try our hand at baseball. 

When we came home at evening to re- 
plenish our energies at the supper table, 
we rushed through our meal so that we 
could run out and play again under the 
arc light as the night closed in. 

And when our mothers sharply com- 
manded us to come in and go to bed, we 
were having such fun that we did not 
hear them. Only when our fathers ap- 
peared on the scene did we admit that 
another happy day had come to a pause. 

Ten minutes after we came into the 
house we were sound asleep. 

Almost immediately thereafter, mother 
was calling us to breakfast, but the sun 
and the air were calling us with a lan- 
guage we understood, but we were sure 
she did not hear. 

Father had gone off to some mysteri- 
ous place called work long before we 
got out of bed. Mother was busy in the 
kitchen and warning us to be careful of 
this and that, as the screen door 
slammed behind us, separating the two 
worlds as we escaped to the glorious 
freedom of summertime. 

It seemed that we were born to be for- 
ever young and happy. 

Just as father was born the way he 
was, already grown up, and always off 
to work except on evenings and Sundays. 

Or as mother seemed to be a part of 
the house and the front porch when she 
was calling to us as she wiped her hands 
on her apron, 

There were two other older people in 
our house. One was called “Aunt Alice,” 
who worked for a pittance in a store 
downtown and assisted mother with the 
many household chores in her spare 
time. 

Then there was Grandpa. 

That was his name, 

Grandpa spent much of his time in 
good weather sitting on a bench in the 
Common, talking over old times with 
his cronies. I know that mother used 
to give him a little of her pin money to 
keep his clay pipe supplied with tobacco. 
She was forever whispering to us to keep 
quiet on those rainy days when we had 
to stay indoors. “Grandpa doesn’t like 
noise,” she cautioned, 

That’s the way it seemed in the won- 
derful summertime of boyhood that was 
to last forever. 

Then suddenly, one day, we were grad- 
uating from high school. 

A gray-haired man from another part 
of the State was the orator of the day. 
He was talking to us about commence- 
ment, which seemed so strange when 
our high school life was ending. 

Only later, looking over my shoulder 
toward the past, did I realize what he 
was trying to tell us: “Life is real, life 
is earnest.” 

The joyous freedom of childhood and 
early youth was over and gone as ma- 
turity beckoned us to our burdens. 


Some went on to college; others went 
to work in stores, offices, and “the can,” 
which was the nickname of the textile 
mills of those days. 

Life had commenced. 


June 12 


On the 10th reunion of our class, they 
called the roll. 

Many had married. Others had 
moved to New York City and to Cali- 
fornia. Three had died in the war. 

Our ranks had thinned a little by the 
time of our 20th reunion. They were 
working hard, these “children of yester- 
day,” creating new life in turn, and car- 
ing for it, and worrying about their 
ability to provide for their children the 
opportunities for greater happiness and 
service and fulfillment. 

They had their noses to the grindstone, 
these companions of my youth. 

All this labor and devotion and sacri- 
fice for their families was also building 
up the Nation. More and more married 
women were doubling up on their respon- 
sibilities: as homemakers, and as part- 
or full-time workers in private industry. 
This economic teamwork of husbands 
and wives was accelerating the Nation’s 
material progress at a rate undreamed 
of a few short years ago. 

There would have to be social progress 
to match this development and the 
changes that accompany it. 

Around the turn of the century, a man 
could hold his job in a store or a mill 
until he could work no more. He had 
to, because there was no provision for his 
old age, except the few dollars he might 
have saved on the substandard wages of 
those days. 

And when he could work no more, the 
grown children supported him for the 
rest of his days. Before the automobile 
came, and with it the mobility that led 
to dispersion, families were closely knit, 
the various members usually living in the 
same community. Weekend reunions 
were the custom. A daughter or a son 
usually stayed on at the old homestead to 
look after their aging parents. 

All that has changed. 

Even jobs move today, as enterprises 
close down, or shift the base of their op- 
erations elsewhere, or start up in some 
distant community. 

The old style unity of the home, that 
once embraced four generations under 
one roof, has melted away under the 
necessities of modern life. 

Older people can no longer depend 
upon financial assistance from their sons 
and daughters who are far away, and are 
wrapped up in their work, and in the loy- 
ing but worrisome duty of raising their 
own families. 

The older folks, now alone, must look 
after themselves. 

But they must have an income to pro- 
vide for their needs. 

That is why this Nation, at long last, 
decided to build a social-security system, 
centered on old-age and survivors in- 
surance and disability insurance. In 
cooperation with the States, it partici- 
pates in eight other programs: Unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age assistance, 
aid to the needy blind, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled, maternal and child- 
health services, services for crippled 
children, and child-welfare services. 

When we speak of social security how- 
ever, we think primarily of Federal pen- 
sions for the aged, earned by the social 
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security tax contributions that they paid 
during their working years. 

Since the Social Security Act was en- 
acted on August 14, 1935, the number of 
people covered by it, as well as the aver- 
age benefits paid, have gradually in- 
creased. 


In the fiscal year that ended on June 
30, 1957, benefits were paid to more than 
10 million retired workers and their 
dependents. 

The younger Americans now working, 
and their employers, are contributing a 
total tax of 4% percent on their earn- 
ings up to $4,200 to support this fund. 

By 1960 the social-security tax will go 
up to 5% percent, with further 1 percent 
increases scheduled for 1965, 1970, and 
1975. 

The last general amendments to the 
Pacal Security Act became effective in 
1956. 

In the 2 years from 1956 to 1958 the 
cost of living has gone up month by 
month. This has caused a steady de- 
terioration in the purchasing power of 
social-security benefits. 

For a long time I have been of the 
opinion that it would be better to have 
a national pension of $150 per month, 
payable to all Americans upon reaching 
the age of 62 years of age, provided that 
they have been citizens of the United 
States for at least 10 years. 

This would be financed by an increase 
in social-security taxes which I am sure 
that those now working would be willing 
to pay, with the anticipation of the ben- 
efits that they themselves would enjoy 
upon their retirement, 

I have introduced a bill for that pur- 
pose. 

In the meantime, if Congressional 
opinion will not support such a solution 
to the problem of providing adequate 
security in old age, we must not delay. 

An increase in benefits, under the pres- 
ent system, is clearly in order, if we are 
to keep faith with those who depend upon 
Congress for an old-age and survivors 
insurance system that will truly provide 
for their essential needs during “the 
harvest years” of their lives, when they 
are entitled to reap security for their 
life’s work. 

Social security benefits should be in- 
creased by at least 10 percent, and the 
system should be improved by providing 
insurance to cover the costs of hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical care for all 
who qualify for old-age benefits. 

A number of Congressmen, including 
myself, have introduced bills along these 
lines. To avoid an increase in the social 
security tax rate that would be necessary 
to finance such improvements, it is felt 
that we should raise the taxable amount 
of wages from $4,200 to $4,800. 

There is need for an extensive revi- 
sion and expansion of our whole social 
security system. 

It has not kept pace with the times. 

This Republic was established on the 
basis of political democracy. 

Our responsibility, today, is to apply 
the spirit of democracy to our social and 
economic relationships. 

The callous days when an old person, 
facing destitution, was told: “You should 
have saved your money when you were 
young” are gone, without regret, 
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If that oldtimer had thought only of 
himself, he would have had plenty of 
money in his old age; but he would have 
given very little, if anything, to his chil- 
dren, or to his community, during the 
years when they needed his help. 

Most of our older citizens have con- 
tributed more to life than society can ever 
repay. 

As the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare states: 

Everyone wants economic security. Every- 
one wants the assurance that he will at all 
times have enough income to meet his and 
his family’s needs. Congress passed the 
Social Security Act as a step toward making 
this possible for all. * * * Spreading earn- 
ings over a lifetime could not be done, the 
committee realized, on an individual basis; 
relatively few people can save enough out of 
their income to take care of emergency pe- 
riods. But the committee agreed the prob- 
lem could be met to a large extent through 
savings on a social basis. It could be done 
through social insurance, on the principle 
of sharing the cost and spreading the risk. 


The Social Security Act, that was de- 
signed and passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress under the administration of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, is the great- 
est humanitarian achievement in the 
history of our Government during the 
20th century. 

We have found, from experience, that 
it is also an economic asset to the Nation, 
by helping to sustain purchasing power, 
and by leveling out those extremes in the 
economic cycle that caused so much dis- 
tress in past generations. 

As I look back to the freedom of my 
boyhood, I now understand the sacrifices 
made and the economic hardships that 
were suffered by father and mother, and 
Aunt Alice, and Grandpa. And many of 
our neighbors as well. 

I remember the degrading poor house 
maintained by the city, where the spirit 
of decent old people in the community 
who had become penniless was crushed. 

Like the seven ages of man, I am fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of those grown- 
ups in my home, who have since passed 
to their heavenly reward where there is 
no destitution and there is no fear of 
poverty. 

I am taking over their responsibilities 
with one blessed exception. 

In the year 1958 I am living in a coun- 
try that is awakening to its social duties; 
where Government, representing the peo- 
ple, provides them with insurance against 
those disasters which they could not cope 
with as individuals. 

I know that not one of my fellow citi- 
zens will ever be in dire want when his 
working days are over. 

And some of the happy security of my 
youth is experienced again when I think 
of the progress by the United States in 
building a system of social security—the 
new freedom for the aged. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order of Calendar Wednesday next week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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A BANKER SAYS THE BANKERS’ 
LOBBY REPRESENTS ONLY A FEW 
BIG BANKERS WHO WANT TO 
CONTROL THE ECONOMY OF THE 
NATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, T ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, banking 
is built on public trust, probably more so 
than any other business, and most bank- 
ers are trusted pillars of their communi- 
ties. Until recently, bankers have been 
especially careful and jealous of their 
good reputations; and they have been 
quick to disassociate themselves from 
any member of their fraternity who de- 
viated from the high ethical standards 
expected of bankers. Within the last few 
years, however, the bankers have allowed 
some of their most important affairs 
to fall into the hands of some very bad 
actors. These bad actors are the people 
who are directing the bankers’ lobby 
which makes no bones about its inten- 
tions of railroading through Congress, 
the big bankers’ bonus bill, S. 1451. 
DECEIT, VIOLATION OF TRUST, THEN A PUBLIC 

HOLDUP 

I hate to admit that such a thing 
could happen in any Congress, particu- 
larly in a Congress which is supposed to 
be controlled by Democrats, but the 
plain truth is a small group of unscrup- 
ulous bankers sponsored a bill S. 1451 
which makes at least 117 changes in the 
banking laws, plus the repeal of over 200 
statutes, and got this bill passed by the 
Senate without the very bad amend- 
ments being detected. Some of the hid- 
den booby traps in this bill got by the 
Senate simply for the reason that they 
are so outrageous it never occurred to 
the Senators to look for such things— 
especially after the complete trust the 
acting chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee had expressed in letting these 
bankers write their own legislation. 
But after the bill got to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, some 
of these booby traps were detected and 
exposed, such as those which knock out 
the usury laws. 

USURY LAWS THE PAST 2,000 YEARS 


If the several histories which I have 
consulted are correct, then over the past 
2,000 years there have been few and 
brief occasions when any civilized coun- 
try failed to maintain its usury laws, 
which laws prohibit the taking of exor- 
bitant interest. Such laws have had 
strong support in all of the main re- 
ligions—Christian, Jewish, Mohamme- 
dan, Buddhism, and others. Yet these 
bankers put into this bill clauses which 
knock out both the Federal and State 
usury laws. 

After the monstrous deceit which these 
bankers had perpetrated on the Senate 
had been discovered, and after the way 
in which they had violated the trust 
placed in them by the Senate had been 
exposed, we might have expected that 
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the great majority of bankers would 
have repudiated this small group. We 
might have expected that the great ma- 
jority of bankers would have been greatly 
embarrassed to have been associated, 
even unwittingly, with such a monstrous 
affair. But what has in fact happened? 
The fact is that this brazen bankers’ 
lobby is now openly demanding and 
pressuring members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to report out 
this bill. They think that they have 
sufficient power that they can ram 
through Congress anything they want. 
It is not my purpose to attack any Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate or the 
House of Representatives. I am sure all 
of them, having anything to do with this 
bill, acted in the very best faith. The 
fact that a bill passes one House of Con- 
gress before harmful provisions are de- 
tected by the other House is not too sur- 
prising as it has happened before. 
AN ETHICAL BANKER WANTS NO PART OF IT 


A State banker in Missouri, where 
many of the dead-end kids in banking 
seem to be located, has written me to 
disassociate himself from this lobby. In 
a letter dated June 9, this banker tells 
me two things: One, the financial in- 
stitutions bill is designed for big business 
and big banks; and two, the American 
Bankers Association and various State 
banker associations are not representing 
the people. They don’t even represent 
the attitudes of a majority of bankers, 
but just the big bankers who want to con- 
trol the entire economy of this Nation. 

As in the case of previous letters which 
I have received from bankers protesting 
this bankers’ lobby and the big bankers’ 
bonus bill, I am withholding the name 
of this banker, as well as other informa- 
tion which would identify him, otherwise 
the letter is as follows: 

JUNE 9, 1958. 


Mn. Parman: I have come to conclusion 
that Financial Institutions Act is designed 
for big business and big banks. 

You cannot count the A. B. A. and various 
State banking associations as representing 
the people—they don’t even represent the 
majority of banks, just the big ones who want 
to control our economy. I appreciate your 
stand on principle of this matter. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, for 20 minutes, on 
Tuesday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permissicn to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MEADER to revise and extend re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
today and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SCHENCK. 

Mr. Saptak (at the request of Mr. 
(CRAMER) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Warts (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr, Breepine (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Anruso and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HIESTAND. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title, which 
was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 624. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 7261. An act to amend the Federal 
Probation Act to make it applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; and 

H. R. 7953. An act to facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 16, 1958, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2016. A letter from the Board of Trustees 
of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance and Disability Insurance Trust Funds, 
transmitting the 18th Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and 
the Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund, 
pursuant to section 201 (c) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (H. Doc. No. 401); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 

2017. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of the number 
of officers on duty with the Department of 
the Army and the Army General Staff on 
March 31, 1958; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

2018. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Attorney General, transmitting a re- 
port in connection with the restoration of 
balances withdrawn from appropriation and 
fund accounts under the act of July 25, 1957 
(31 U. S. C. 701-708), pursuant to Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-23; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2019. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Navy, relative to a proposal by the 
Department of the Navy to transfer a 17-foot 
skiff, hull No. 22212, and a 16-foot wherry, 
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hull No. 14649, to the city of Pikeville, Ky. 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 7308; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 2108. An act to amend 
the Public Buildings Act of 1949, to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services to 
name, rename, or otherwise designate any 
building under the custody and control of 
the General Services Administration; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1871). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 2109. An act to amend 
an act extending the authorized taking area 
for public building construction under the 
Public Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, to 
exclude therefrom the area within E and F 
Streets and 19th Street and Virginia Avenue 
NW., in the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1872). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 10969. A bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1873). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-sixth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Oper~ 
ations pertaining to civil-service reorganiza- 
tion. (Rept. No. 1874). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12224. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for pea- 
nuts; with amendment (Rept. No. 1875). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 590. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 86, an act to provide for a research pro- 
gram in the field of weather modification to 
be conducted by the National Science Foun- 
dation, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1876). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 591. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R.11078, a bill to promote boating 
safety on the navigable waters of the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions; to 
provide coordination and cooperation with 
the States in the interest of uniformity of 
boating laws; and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 1877). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rules XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 12909. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of yoluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 12910. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to deny tax ex- 
emption to rural electric cooperatives which 
engage in propaganda; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 12911. A bill to increase the amount 
of benefits payable under the Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12912, A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to reduce, for purposes of old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, the age re- 
quirement from age 65 to 60; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 12913. A bill to amend section 41 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 12914. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the special 
dependency test for disabled children over 
18, so that the dependency status required 
of such children for benefit purposes will be 
the same as that required of children under 
18; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H.R.12915. A bill to amend section 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act with respect to 
the reserves required to be maintained by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem against deposits; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 12916. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee Waterway development com- 
pact; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 12917. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee Waterway development compact; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 12918. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee Waterway development compact; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 12919. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee Waterway development com- 
pact; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 12920. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee Waterway development com- 
pact; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 12921. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee Waterway development com- 
pact; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 12922. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee Waterway development compact; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 12923. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee Waterway development compact; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 12924. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee Waterway development compact; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 12925. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tombigbee- 
Tennessee Waterway development compact; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 12926. A bill to amend section 2105 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
vide that certain veterans’ benefits shall be 
pata in full; to the Committee on Veterans’ 

airs. 
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H. R. 12927. A bill to amend section 358 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
vide for apportionment of compensation of 
veterans who disappear; to the Committee 

‘airs 


H. R. 12928. A bill to amend section 1502 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain benefits 
which are unpaid at the death of the in- 
tended beneficiary, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 12929. A bill to extend the period 
during which military personnel will be 
given preference in the occupancy of the 

housing projects in Philadelphia, 
and during that period to waive all income 
requirements with respect to such projects 
for both military el and civilians 
employed in defense activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 12930. A bill to provide that veterans 
may accrue educational benefits under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 and Public Law 894, 81st Congress, until 
individuals may no longer be inducted for 
training and service in the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 12931. A bill to grant a pension of 
$100 per month to all honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I who are 60 years 
of age; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 12932. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal and post office building in 
Coushatta, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 12933. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Federal and post office building in 
Springhill, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 12984. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to the city of New York of certain lands 
located in said city for park and recreational 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 12935. A bill to prohibit certain acts 
involving the importation, transportation, 
possession, or use of explosives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 12936. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase all bene- 
fits thereunder by 15 percent and to provide 
that full benefits (when based on attain- 
ment of retirement age) will be payable to 
both men and women at age 60, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 12937. A bill to provide that the 
people of the Virgin Islands be represented 
by a Delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 12938. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in Leon County, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H. R. 12939. A bill to amend section 203 
(i) of the National Housing Act to authorize 
the Federal Housing Commissioner to insure 
mortgages on existing homes thereunder; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHARTON 

H. R. 12940. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion because of age in the hiring and employ- 
ment of persons by Government contractors; 
to the ag gy on the Judiciary. 


Mr. McINTOSH: 
H. 3 Res, se, 65. Joint resolution designating 
the rose as the national flower of the United 
States; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 
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By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. Res. 592. Resolution commemorating the 
800th anniversary of the founding of the 
city of Munich, Germany; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 12941, A bill for the relief of Joseph 
E. Casserly, his wife, Rosa Muller Casserly, 
and thelr minor child, Christopher Allen 
Dacks (also known as Christopher Allen 
Casserly); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BRAY: 
H. R. 12942. A bill for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. R. 12943. A bill for the relief of 
Fleischmann Distilling Corp. and others; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 12944. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 12945. A bill for the relief of 
George N. Panagiotou; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 12946. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Zebri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: 

H. R. 12947. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Homsani; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


674. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 34 em- 
ployees furloughed from railroad jobs in 
Williamsport and Lycoming County, Pa., in 
support of legislation to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to strengthen 
and improve the national transportation 
system; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

675. Also, petition of 16 employees für- 
loughed from railroad jobs in Williamsport 
and Lycoming County, Pa., in support of 
legislation to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to strengthen and improve 
the national transportation system; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

676. Also, petition of 25 employees fur- 
loughed from railroad jobs in Renovo and 
Clinton County, Pa., in support of legislation 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

677. Also, petition of 51 employees fur- 
loughed from railroad jobs in Renovo and 
Clinton County, Pa., in support of legislation 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

678. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Central California Homes 
for the Aged, Delhi, Calif., relative to two 
resolutions, one relating to modifying or 
amending the surplus hardware program and 
the other relating to modifying or nullify- 
ing the regulation of the Labor Code, section 
222.5 (amended by the 1957 legislation), to 
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exempt nonprofit homes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

679. Also, petition of the city clerk of 
Chicago, III., relative to urging enactment of 
pending legislation for acquisition of the 
Indiana Dunes as a national park; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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680. Also, petition of the stated clerk, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, Philadelphia, Pa., rela- 
tive to commending the House of Represent- 
atives for approving statehood for Alaska; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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681. Also, petition of Alexander Meikle- 
john, Berkeley, Calif., relative to Clarence D. 
Herriott and others endorsing the petition 
of Alexander Meiklejohn, of Berkeley, Calif., 
relating to a redress of grievance pertaining 
to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities; to the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tribute to the Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of the people of Lithuania and her Baltic 
neighbors, Estonia and Latvia, under So- 
viet occupation, is of deep and abiding 
concern to all Americans. 

During World War II Lithuania like 
other eastern European nations, led a 
precarious political life between the two 
powerful political nations, the U. S. S. R. 
and Nazi Germany. The infamous Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact of August 1939 led to her 
conquest. In 1940 Russia moved in, and 
in 1941 and 1942 the Nazis took over the 
country. Terror was practiced by both 
states. Toward the close of the war, 
Russia again occupied Lithuania. 
Throughout the war Lithuania had 
suffered from Nazi and Communist des- 
potism, but their suffering did not end 
with the so-called liberation by the Red 
army. Instead, their liberators made 
them prisoners in their homeland. 

The Soviet Union once again initiated 
a reign of terror. Thousands of Lith- 
uanians have been executed and hun- 
dreds of thousands deported to Siberia. 
All the terrible methods of modern police 
states are still being practiced on their 
soil by the Russians. The long and dis- 
mal record of the mass liquidations, im- 
prisonments, and tortures brutally in- 
flicted by the Soviets upon the brave and 
freedom-loving people of Lithuania is a 
black page of world history. It vividly 
reveals the barbaric tyranny that Com- 
munist dictatorship imposes. 

Yet under such severe repressions as 
the Communists inflict and the unbear- 
able conditions they create, the indomi- 
table and undaunted Lithuanian spirit 
of freedom and independence has sur- 
vived and someday will win against the 
oppressors. 

This year marks the 18th anniversary 
of the Soviet occupation of Lithuania. 
We in the Free World have not forgotten 
the tragedy which has befallen the Lith- 
uanian people. In these days when our 
hearts and minds are attuned to the un- 
ceasing appeal for help and understand- 
ing for the oppressed, no plea to our con- 
science and sympathy is more appealing 
than that of the Lithuanian people. We 
applaud with humility and compassion 
the courageous nation for its fervent at- 


tempts to free itself from Soviet oppres- 
sion. 

Lithuania’s enemy is the enemy of 
both the free and captive world. The 
very existence of Soviet totalitarianism 
is a threat to all democratic people. So- 
viet Russia seeks the systematic destruc- 
tion of liberty and independence of all 
nations. It is essential that we seek the 
liberation of captive nations in the re- 
moval of the causes of international ten- 
sions. We all desire a truly democratic 
world order based on the respect of free- 
dom and independence of all peoples. 

It is my privilege to join with the mil- 
lions of Americans in paying tribute to 
the valiant Lithuanians. It is our hope 
to see the eventual dissolution of Soviet 
dictatorship and the return to the Lith- 
uanians of the most cherished gift of 
all—genuine freedom. 


Decline in Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce released the latest employ- 
ment-unemployment figures. These 
showed a decline of 216,000 in unem- 
ployment and a gain of 1,154,000 in em- 
ployment; 4,904,000 were jobless, 7.2 
percent of our labor force. In February 
1950, when President Truman said, “A 
certain amount of unemployment, say 
from three to five million, is support- 
able,” there were 4,684,000 out of work, 
percentagewise, 7.6 percent of the work 
force. 

Of course, there will always be some 
men temporarily out of work due to 
normal circumstances; job changes, per- 
sonal preference, and the like. But 
when a man is out of a job through no 
desire or fault of his own, it is a per- 
sonal tragedy for him and his family. 
Therefore, I do not concede that any 
involuntary unemployment is “support- 
able”, and even though the picture is 
much brighter than in the past few 
months, there can be little satisfaction 
in any unemployment statistics. Un- 
employment statistics are not something 
to be harvested as political hay. There- 
fore, I am truly proud of the adminis- 
tration and of my colleagues in this 


body, who have shown remarkable re- 
straint in this, their hour of vindication. 

In contrast, I cannot but note that 
in the past 4 months, Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, have 
made—or inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorpD—over 200 speeches on the 
“gloom and doom” themes; recession, 
depression, bankruptcies, high cost-of- 
living, unemployment, hard money, and 
so forth. With poorly concealed cheer, 
they have vocally savored every statis- 
tical item that could be translated into 
criticism of the Administration and the 
Republican Party. With equal subtlety, 
they have cheerfully ignored everything 
that might reflect favorably, for ex- 
ample, the above mentioned unemploy- 
ment figures. 

In the next few weeks, approximately 
900,000 high-school and college grad- 
uates will enter the labor market. This 
will no doubt be reflected in next 
month's statistics. The result will be, 
at best, a leveling off, and at worst, a 
proportionate increase in unemployment. 
It will be interesting to observe the re- 
action of the vocal opposition.“ 


Restore Powers of REA Administrator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
make known my full support of the bill 
H. R. 11762, which proposes to amend 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 so as to trans- 
fer back to the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration all 
functions and powers which were taken 
from the Administrator and given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Administrator of the REA, in my 
opinion, Mr. Speaker, must have the au- 
thority to act decisively and promptly in 
order to act effectively. His position 
currently has been demoted to the point 
where he cannot act independently, so 
that the final authority to make loans 
no longer rests with the REA. 

By making the Administrator's actions 
dependent upon the clearance and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
apparently we are hampering the opera- 
tions of the REA to the detriment of 
rural America. Rural America cer- 
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tainly- has benefited greatly from the 
REA's electric and telephone service 
programs over the last 23 years. 

On the basis of the REA’s exception- 
ally fine record of service since it was 
established in 1935, it appears unwise to 
cripple its effectiveness by superimposing 
upon the Administrator the burden of 
having to seek approval of his every 
decision thereby rendering sluggish, if 
not ineffective, the Administration's op- 
erations. 

I recommend unconditionally favor- 
able consideration of the bill H. R. 11762, 
Mr. Speaker. 


Retirement Savings Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many communications. from 
professional groups and individuals urg- 
ing that legislation be enacted to enable 
self-employed persons to establish their 
own retirement savings programs. 
These communications have pointed out 
that under present law corporate offi- 
cials and their employees are allowed 
substantial tax reductions on amounts 
contributed to corporate pension or re- 
tirement programs for the benefit of 
these officials and employees. No such 
tax savings are permitted self-employed 
individuals for amounts they contribute 
to their private pension or retirement 
plan. 

This to me, Mr. Speaker, is regrettable 
discrimination against self-employed 
taxpayers in that they are denied the 
tax benefits accorded to employees gen- 
erally for their retirement. Physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, accountants, farmers, 
self-employed businessmen and many 
other individuals are thus refused equal 
treatment under our tax law. They are 
denied the opportunity to make realistic 
provision for their years of retirement. 

Bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress over the past several years to cor- 
rect this obvious inequity. Unfortu- 
nately, to date none of them has received 
the necessary approval of the Committee 
on Ways and Means which would permit 
action by the full House of Representa- 
tives. I am confident that should such 
a bill come before us for a vote it would 
receive the overwhelming support of the 
dist ed membership of this great 
legislative body. 

Since time is running out in this ses- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, and since I firmly 
believe that legislation of this type is a 
must for favorable action in this Con- 
gress, I have today introduced a com- 
panion bill to those already submitted. 
My purpose is to bring to the attention 
of the committee the urgency of the 
need for immediate action if we are to 
correct this tax inequity before adjourn- 
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ment. Simply stated the bill I have in- 
troduced would allow self-employed in- 
dividuals to exclude amounts up to 10 
percent of their otherwise taxable in- 
come in computing their tax liability, 
provided such amounts are invested in 
prescribed types of retirement funds, an- 
nuities, and insurance contracts. It 
would provide an annual maximum de- 
duction of $5,000 and a lifetime maxi- 
mum deduction of $100,000. Appropri- 
ately, the legislation would allow a some- 
what larger annual deduction for indi- 
viduals who are over 50 years of age at 
the time the legislation becomes effec- 
tive. The amounts excluded from tax 
would become subject to tax as they are 
withdrawn after the taxpayer reaches 
65 and retires. 

Thus, a small businessman running 
his own individual company or a pro- 
fessional man who is self-employed such 
as an accountant, lawyer, druggist, 
physician, or dentist would, for the first 
time, be able to intelligently plan for his 
retirement. Such an individual with a 
net taxable income of $10,000 would be 
permitted to apply $1,000 of it to the 
purchase of an annuity or insurance 
contract. From experience we know 
that any person who works for a living 
faces tremendous difficulty in attempt- 
ing to provide for the needs of his fam- 
ily out of currently earned income after 
the payment of taxes. In the great ma- 
jority of cases a self-employed person 
finds it impossible to take care of his 
family and still put aside something for 
his later years. The application of this 
bill would permit such a person to pro- 
vide for family needs and at the same 
time invest a moderate sum in a retire- 
ment program. 

From this brief description of the bill 
it is evident that self-employed individ- 
uals from all walks of life would receive 
deserved benefit from its enactment. It 
seems to me to be a matter of simple 
justice that the millions of American cit- 
izens who are now victims of discrimina- 
tion in our present tax structure be of- 
fered the benefit of equal treatment un- 
der our tax law. I hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
takes quick action to report out the bill 
and that the Members of this House be 
given the opportunity to extend to this 
large group of self-employed the tax 
fairness and tax equity to which they are 
entitled. 


Elimination of Discriminatory Depend- 
ency Test for Disabled Child’s Social 
Security Benefit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 
Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 


troducing a bill today which will amend 
the Social Security Act so as to elimi- 
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nate the discriminatory and highly un- 
warranted special dependency test for 
children over the age of 18 who would 
draw benefits on the basis of their per- 
manent and total disability. I believe 
that few of us in the House in 1956 
realized that the Senate, in amending 
our bill authorizing benefits for disabled 
children 18 and over, had imposed a 
harsher standard of dependency than 
that which existed, and exists today, for 
children under 18. No reason for this 
distinction appears in the legislative 
history of the 1956 amendments, and no 
reference to the Senate change appeared 
in the conference report. 

It is my sincere conviction that the 
continuation of this double standard 
cannot be justified. Moreover, its elim- 
ination would be a negligible cost factor 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 

We in America have good reason to be 
proud of our social-security program, 
Our system of benefits based on the fam- 
ily unit has made a unique contribution 
to the growth of social-insurance legis- 
lation throughout the world. Since this 
concept was first established by the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1939, re- 
tirement benefits have been extended to 
the wage earner’s wife and children, and 
survivor benefits to his widow, children, 
and dependent parents. 

In 1956 Congress extended this con- 
cept of family protection, for we real- 
ized that, by limiting the child benefits 
to individuals below the age of 18, the 
law ignored many situations where 
parental responsibilities extended far 
beyond this age. Congress was well 
aware of the tragic cases of children 
who, because of mental deficiency, never 
grow up or who require constant and 
expensive care because of some severe 
physical disability. 

The action we took in 1956 was with 
the highest humanitarian motives. It 
recognized that older afflicted children 
of any age are often more dependent 
upon their parents than are children in 
their early teens. Thus, it was a dis- 
tinct shock to me when a constituent in 
my district wrote of the difficulties he 
was having in getting a benefit for his 
permanently and totally disabled 
brother on the basis of their deceased 
father’s wage record. The social-secu- 
rity people maintained that the disabled 
brother could not be paid such a benefit 
under the 1956 amendments since the 
law stated that, to be eligible, he must 
have received one-half of his support 
from his father at the time of his fa- 
ther’s death. Inasmuch as the father 
was retired at this time and receiving 
a social-security benefit of only $56.20 
a month, while a daughter in the house- 
hold was bringing in $185 a month, the 
social-security people concluded that 
the father was not providing one-half 
of the support of his son. Is it reason- 
able, I ask you, or for that matter is it 
possible, for a retired worker to con- 
tribute one-half of the support of a dis- 
abled child on the sum of $56.20 per 
month? This disparity of treatment is 
further pointed up by the fact that if 
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the same father had a son under 18, he 
would have been entitled to a benefit 
because his dependency would have been 
presumed by the fact that he was living 
with his father. 

The brother of the disabled child has 
written me, with considerable discern- 
ment, that while it might be the letter 
of the law it is hard to believe that such 
an interpretation was intended. I could 
hardly agree more heartily, when the 
provision for paying benefits for dis- 
abled children passed the House in 1955, 
there was no difference in the definition 
of dependency for children under 18 and 
those who were under a disability. I 
can see no justification for this distinc- 
tion today, particularly when there is a 
safeguard requirement in the law that 
the child must have been disabled be- 
fore the age of 18. 

I hope the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will give early consideration to this 
matter in the name of justice and sim- 
ple equity. 


The Cuban Situation and the Forthcoming 
Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 4, 1958, 
beginning on page 10221, are printed my 
remarks on the United States and Inter- 
American Relations in which I further 
developed my proposal to establish a 
Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion—PAPA. In order to strengthen my 
arguments in favor of this proposal, I 
inserted at the end of my remarks the 
following: First; the text of my resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 335, 
which I introduced on May 26; second, 
the text of an address by the Cuban Am- 
bassador at a luncheon in New York on 
May 29, which contains an endorsement 
of my proposal; and, third a letter from 
Assistant Secretary of State Roy R. Ru- 
bottom, Jr., commenting favorably on 
my proposal. 

I have since received a number of let- 
ters commenting pro and con on the situ- 
ation in Cuba. These were prompted, I 
assume, by the Cuban Ambassador’s ad- 
dress which I incorporated as part of 
my remarks. His address was devoted 
to the need for improved relations be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
American countries, and he cited the po- 
litical and economic situation in Cuba 
to illustrate the desire of its people and 
government to cooperate. I was partic- 
ularly impressed with the following re- 
mark of the Ambassador to which I di- 
rected attention: 

If the leaders of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States would today 
issue a call to their opposite numbers in 
the Congresses of their sister Republics to 
the south for a mighty gathering of the 
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leaders of the Western Hemisphere, I am 


convinced they would be greeted with in- 


stant and eager cooperation. 


To me, this was a direct endorse- 
ment of my proposal to conyoke a con- 
ference of the parliamentary leaders of 
the 21 American Republics for the pur- 
pose of improving relations as suggested 
in my remarks of June 4. But much 
more than that, it constituted an ex- 
pression of democratic views and a belief 
in democratic institutions through co- 
operation on the part of parliamentary 
representatives, as direct spokesmen of 
the people, rather than of heads of gov- 
ernment. Coming from the diplomatic 
representative of Cuba, a country which 
has been the subject of much criticism in 
recent years, this is welcome indeed for 
it denotes a trend in the direction of 
greater democracy in its governmental 
approach and in the interests of its 
people. 

Let me make it clear that I have no 
desire to intervene in the internal affairs 
of any friendly or allied country. Their 
form of government is a matter for the 
people themselves to determine. As an 
American, Iam interested in strengthen- 
ing the Free World against communism 
and in providing as much security as 
possible for our Nation and those allied 
with us in the common struggle. The 
interests of the people of all Latin Amer- 
ican Republics are close to our hearts. 
We would not like to see communism 
make inroads in the Western Hemis- 
phere, undermine the independence of 
even a single republic in this hemisphere, 
and destroy the welfare and the freedom 
of any people. 

In recent days, the proponents of the 
Cuban Republic have submitted to me 
pertinent information regarding the 
present situation in that country, the 
upcoming national elections, and high- 
lights on the candidate for president, Dr. 
Andres Rivero Aguero, who is supported 
by the four political parties comprising 
the government coalition and who will 
in all probability be President Batista’s 
successor. I feel it my duty to make this 
information known to my colleagues, so 
that we can all get a clear picture of 
what is going on in Cuba. 

The present government in Cuba, Iam 
assured, is determined to obtain a solu- 
tion of the country’s political situation 
through the best and most important in- 
strument offered by democracy, namely, 
free and fair elections. General elec- 
tions were originally scheduled for 
June 1, 1958, but a wave of terrorism and 
sabotage which took a heavy toll of in- 
nocent lives and the destruction of much 
property forced the government to post- 
pone the elections. Any rational being 
could easily see that the holding of elec- 
tions under such circumstances would be 
fraught with danger. It was at the re- 
quest of the opposition parties that the 
government agreed to postpone the elec- 
tions until November 3, 1958, and it is 
the aim of the government to go through 
with this schedule. 

It is to be noted that in the face of 
recent actions undertaken by rebel 
groups, the Cuban Government has 
acted with calmness but firmness in 
maintaining public order and protecting 
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life and property. The Cuban people 
have given their full support to these 
measures. Economic activities, traffic 
and communications, tourism and other 
manifestations of a thriving nation are 
normal. In fact, I am informed, that 
the electoral system has been modified 
and improved so as to harmonize as 
much as possible with the different view- 
points of the opposition parties. 

The government maintains that the 
forthcoming elections will be as irre- 
proachable as the previous elections 
held under the Batista administration 
in 1944, which transmitted the power of 
government to Batista’s opponent after 
he emerged victorious at the polls. Fur- 
thermore, the Cuban constitution in 
force is the one drafted in 1940 by a 
constitutional assembly, at a time when 
the Batista supporters represented only 
a minority. Hence, the electoral law 
which will regulate the elections meets 
the strictest democratic and liberal re- 
quirements. Thus, all guaranties have 
been given to the opposition. Inci- 
dentally, foreign newsmen desiring to 
cover the elections will be free to do so. 
The government is even prepared to al- 
low observers from international or- 
ganizations in connection with the elec- 
tions, if opposition parties should so 
desire, 

There are several important aspects 
in the current Cuban situation which 
should not be overlooked. One of these 
is the fact that the government has 
offered a general amnesty, without ex- 
ception, if arms were laid down by the 
rebels. Guaranties were given to all 
those wishing to surrender through pro- 
vincial and local authorities, or through 
the armed forces, or a member of the 
clergy. 

Another factor is the achievement of 
the present administration in furthering 
Cuba’s economy. ‘Through a series of 
measures, including the creation of 
credit institutions, the government has 
maintained the economic activity of the 
nation at a high level and has stabilized 
its economic position which is so de- 
pendent on the production and sale of 
sugar. 

In 1957, Cuba, which rates third in 
United States export markets in Latin 
America, had imported $618 million 
worth of goods and materials from the 
United States—an increase of $100 mil- 
lion in imports over the previous year. 
Despite the recent disturbances and 
sabotage activities, the Cuban sugar 
crop has reached its expected figure and 
that country will once again prove that 
it is an efficient and reliable source of 
supply for the United States sugar 
market. 

Finally, it should likewise be noted 
that the Cuban Government continues 
to pursue a policy of reciprocal coop- 
eration in matters pertaining to the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere and 
against Communist penetration. 

This brings me to Dr. Andres Rivero 
Aguero, the presidential candidate re- 
ferred to earlier. I believe it will be of 
interest to all of us in the Congress to 
learn something about this man who 
will probably lead the Cuban people 
after next November. 
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Dr. Rivero Aguero is a lawyer, a 
writer, and a journalist. He has always 
advocated peaceful and cordial solu- 
tions to Cuba’s political problems and 
difficulties. As a fervent advocate of a 
policy of national harmony and as leader 
of the majority parties in the Cuban 
Senate, he fought for the extensive 
political amnesty legislation which was 
approved in 1955. It was under this 
legislation that Fidel Castro, the rebel 
leader, was freed after being sentenced 
to jail by Cuban courts for an attack on 
army headquarters in Santiago de Cuba. 

Dr. Rivero Aguero was also a firm 
supporter of the proposal for elections 
in 1956 which contemplated the renewal 
of half of the membership of the House 
of Representatives and of all mayors. 
Had this plan been adopted, it would 
have contributed in large measure to 
the solution of Cuba’s political problems 
that followed. 

The nomination of Dr. Rivero Aguero 
as presidential candidate of the four 
parties comprising the government 
coalition should be regarded as a clear 
demonstration of the sincere interest of 
the present administration and of Presi- 
dent Batista to pave the way, through 
the general elections on November 3, 
toward national harmony and unity, to- 
ward peace and reconciliation, with- 
out hatred and revenge, without victor 
or vanquished, and without persecutors 
and persecuted. 

Dr. Rivero Aguero is a family man of 
the highest moral standards. He was 
born in 1905, the son of a very modest 
family, in a small town in the Eastern 
part of Cuba. At the age of 14 he was 
still illiterate, not having had the means 
to obtain even an elementary educa- 
tion. He first worked as a farmhand, 
later he went to Santiago de Cuba where 
he worked as a messenger in an office. 
There he started his education studying 
at night while working during the day. 
In time he came to Habana to study at 
Habana University, then the only one 
in Cuba. He obtained first a doctorate 
in law, then doctor in social sciences 
and public law, and later doctor in phi- 
losophy and letters. 

He became a professional journalist, 
attaining much fame for his articles on 
political and social problems. At the age 
of 32 he was appointed Minister of Agri- 
culture when General Batista was first 
elected President of Cuba. He rendered 
outstanding services to Cuban agricul- 
ture and to the country’s economy, par- 
ticularly the colonization of untilled 
lands, which, due to his efforts, became 
productive areas. Earlier, Dr. Rivero 
Aguero had been elected a member of the 
Municipal Council of Santiago de Cuba. 

In 1949, when Dr. Rivero Aguero was 
spokesman of the opposition party, he 
was chosen as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the party in Pinar del 
Rio, the westernmost province of Cuba. 
When President Batista returned to of- 
fice in 1952 he appointed Dr. Rivero 
Aguero as Minister of National Educa- 
tion, one of the most important depart- 
ments in the Government. In this ca- 
pacity he achieved outstanding results 
in the field of popular education and in 
the struggle against illiteracy. 
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In the general elections of 1954 Dr. 
Rivero Aguero was elected as senator 
from the Province of Pinar del Rio, and 
he was subsequently chosen by his col- 
leagues in the Cuban senate as majority 
leader. Last year, in 1957, he was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister, and in this ca- 
pacity performed his duties in a very 
effective manner, with tact, capability, 
and energy. It was because of his ac- 
complishments in the latter office that 
he was nominated this year for the Pres- 
idency as the candidate of the four 
pany parties comprising the coali- 

on. 

Dr. Rivero Aguero’s militant attitude 
against communism is well known. He 
has published many articles on this sub- 
ject expressing his views forthrightly. 
His election as President of Cuba should 
serve as a guarantee for the mainte- 
nance and the strengthening of cordial 
and friendly relations with the United 
States, as well as the assurance that 
Cuba will continue to be a friendly 
stronghold for the United States against 
Commmunist penetration into and sub- 
version of the Western Hemisphere. 


Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege and an honor to represent 
the people of the Third District of Ohio 
here in the Congress of the United States. 
Iam deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to be of service, and it is my constant aim 
to serve my constituents in the best way 
possible. It has been my regular policy 
to keep in close contact with the people 
of the Third District so that I may know 
how they feel about the many important 
issues facing us here in Congress. 

Our Third District is the largest Con- 
gressional District in Ohio and one of 
the largest in the United States. Size 
alone, however, is not its major claim to 
importance. Its recognition is based on 
the outstanding contributions of its fine 
citizens to the welfare of our Nation. 

Not only is it the birthplace and 
cradle of aviation, but many of its other 
products and inventions are serving peo- 
ple throughout the world. Our people 
are highly skilled in many ways, and we 
have a district in which scientific proj- 
ects, manufacturing, and agriculture are 
developed to an unusually high degree. 
As the Representative of this great dis- 
trict, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of my constituents, but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or de- 
partments of our Federal Government. 

Seven years ago I initiated the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
out our District, and I have continued 
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this practice each year during the time 
Congress is in adjournment. I also have 
a full-time Congressional service office 
at the United States Post Office Building 
in Dayton, where I can meet with people 
personally at any time that my official 
3 permit me to return to the dis- 
rict. 

During the time I am in Washington 
attending to legislative and official du- 
ties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist 
callers and to help them with requests 
for aid in dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the peo- 
ple in my district in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 

This year during our official Congres- 
sional recess, I am again taking time to 
hold these grassroots conferences 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate the 
fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton Post Office, room 314, Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Miamisburg City Building, September 
11,4to8 p.m. 

Germantown City Building, September 
12,4 to 8 p. m. 

Phillipsburg City Building, September 
13, 1 to 3 p. m. 

Brookville City Building, September 
13,4to8 p.m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, September 15, 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Middletown American Legion, Sep- 
tember 17, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, September 
18, 4 to 8 p. m. 

Fairfleld City Building, September 20, 
4 to 8 p. m. 

Each year an increasing number of our 
folks have visited with me at these con- 
ferences, and the attendance has been 
most encouraging. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to see how much can really be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down face to face and 
talk over problems of mutual concern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained through these grassroots 
conferences will help me to render better 
service, both legislative and personal, 
to all of the people of our important 
Third District as their Representative 
in the Congress of the United States. 


| 
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Fray, June 13, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Herley C. Bowling, assistant sec- 
retary, Methodist Commission on Chap- 
lains, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father, we know that in Thy will 
lies peace and welfare for all mankind. 
May it be our purpose this day to serve 
our country well, that in serving it we 
may best serve Thee. May it be our 
country’s purpose to seek Thy will and 
serve Thee well. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
Unrtrep STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1958. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, a Senator 
from the State of Arizona, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GOLDWATER thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
They, June 12, 1958, was dispensed 

th. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 12541) to 
promote the national defense by provid- 
ing for reorganization of the Department 
of Defense, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12541) to promote the 
National defense by providing for reor- 
ganization of the Department of Defense, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Banking 
and Currency Committee was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
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On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it isso ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the 
calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of collectors of cus- 
toms. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
these nominations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETc. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
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ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering restoration of balances with- 
drawn from appropriation and fund ac- 
counts under the control of that Depart- 
ment, as of May 20, 1958 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

State, transmitting, pursuant to law, recom- 

mendations adopted by the International 

Labor Conference, at Geneva, June 26, 1956 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, Calif., relating to 
a world fair in the Los Angeles area in 
1962; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
California World’s Fair, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., signed by J. A. Smith, relating to a 
World Fair in the Los Angeles area in 1962 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council of 
the City of Chicago, III., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the acqui- 
sition of an area in the Indiana Dunes as 
a national park; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
West Covina, and Baldwin Park, both in the 
State of California, relating to the Presi- 
dential veto of the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, and the completion of the 
comprehensive plan for conservation and 
control of floodwaters in the county of Los 
Angeles; to the Committee on Public Works. 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by the 
United Mine Workers of America, con- 
cerning imports of anthracite coal. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the United Mine Workers of 
America have constantly encouraged the ex- 
port of American anthracite into world mar- 
kets in their concern for the employment 
problems in the anthracite areas of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the anthracite producing areas 
of the United States have been for many 
years the most seriously depressed labor 
areas in the entire United States; and 

Whereas a low-ash anthracite suitable for 
use in the European markets has been and 
is being produced in the American anthra- 
cite mines; and 
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Whereas the American produced low-ash 
anthracite is competitive in the European 
market with anthracite produced by the 
competing nations of the world; and 

Whereas the French market can and does 
purchase approximately 900,000 tons of pre- 
pared anthracite each year and is therefore 
a large potential market for low-ash pre- 
pared American anthracite; and 

Whereas the French government by its 
actions and regulations has caused the 
French market to be supplied primarily by 
prepared anthracite imported from Russia 
and has thereby effectively closed the French 
market to prepared American anthracite; 
and 

Whereas during the 1957-58 coal season 
France imported approximately 600,000 tons 
of prepared Russian anthracite and im- 
ported only 20,000 tons of prepared American 
anthracite; and 

Whereas many French importers and users 
of anthracite wish to obtain American 
rather than Russian anthracite; and 

Whereas it appears that France during 
the 1958-59 coal season will again import 
from Russia substantially all of its prepared 
anthracite requirements and will again 
effectively bar American prepared anthracite 
from the French market; and 

Whereas the assistance of the United 
States Government is needed to prevent a 
continuation of this unfair discrimination 
in favor of Russian produced anthracite and 
against the United States produced anthra- 
cite: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United Mine Workers of 
America, That the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, be advised that 
the United Mine Workers of America re- 
spectfully urges that no additional finan- 
cial aid or assistance of any type or kind 
be granted or extended to the government of 
France until such time as the French gov- 
ernment institutes the necessary reforms to 
terminate existing preferences or discrimina- 
tions in favor of Russian produced prepared 
anthracite and permits American produced 
anthracite to compete in the French market 
on a free and equal basis; and 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
presented to the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, and to several 
members of Congress from the coal produc- 
ing areas of the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with an amendment: 

S. 3829. A bill to extend certain franking 
privileges to the Secretary and the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate, and the Clerk 
and the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives (Rept. No. 1705). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, for the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, without amendment: 

S. 3323. A bill to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended (Rept. No, 
1708). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano proj- 
ect in California as Lake Solano (Rept. No. 
1707); and 

H. R. 9382. An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam (Rept. No. 1706). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
an amendment: 

S. 3916. A bill to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916 (Rept. No. 1709). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 4006. A bill to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 4007. A bill for the relief of Magda 
Kusen Canjuga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 4008. A bill to increase the maximum 
travel allowance for postal transportation 
clerks, acting postal transportation clerks, 
and substitute postal transportation clerks; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 4009. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the Washoe reclamation project, Nevada 
and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request): 

S. 4010. A bill to provide for the receipt 
and disbursement of funds, and for continu- 
ation of accounts when there is a vacancy 
in the office of the disbursing officer for the 
Government Printing Office, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLettan when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted a 
concurrent resolution (S. Con Res. 93) 
to provide for correction in the enroll- 
ment of S. 734, to revise the basic com- 
pensation schedules of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
purposes, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


INCREASED TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 
FOR CERTAIN POSTAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to increase the maximum travel allow- 
ance for postal transportation clerks and 
substitute postal transportation clerks. 

All of us are aware of the high cost of 
living, and we are no less aware of the 
level of expenses incurred away from 
home. Postal transportation clerks re- 
ceive $2.25 for each 6 hours that they are 
away from headquarters, following the 
passage of the first 10 hours. 

The act of June 10, 1955, provides in 
section 607 (b) that such travel allow- 
ance may be paid “after the expiration 
of 10 hours from the time the initial run 
begins.” 

If my bill were to be enacted, it would 
mean that for each 6 hours after the 
first 10 this specially trained and most 
deserving type of public servant would 
receive $3 instead of $2.25. 
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This adjustment would merely make 
postal transportation clerks assigned to 
road duty eligible to receive the same 
maximum allowances already available 
to other Federal employees in travel 
status. It would not alter the require- 
ment that travel allowance may be paid 
only after the expiration of 10 hours from 
the time of commencing work. This 
stringent limitation is restricted to postal 
transportation clerks and because it low- 
ers the amount actually received, this 
procedure should justify a rate of allow- 
ance to these employees which is greater 
instead of less than that paid to other 
Federal employees while traveling. 

If my bill is enacted, the 10-hour 
exemption will still operate to give to 
these people a lower rate than that paid 
to other Federal employees in travel 
status. 

Under present law postal transporta- 
tion clerks receive travel allowance at 
the rate of $9 per day. The 10-hour 
exemption reduces the amount actually 
received in the first 24 hours to $6.75. 

Under my bill the rate would be in- 
creased to $12 per day. The 10-hour 
exemption would then make the actual 
payment $9 for the first 24-hour period. 
Other Federal employees receive $12 for 
this same length of time. 

Postal transportation clerks assigned 
to road duty eat in the same restaurants 
as those patronized by other Federal 
employees away from home. In many 
cases they also stop at the same hotels 
and pay the same rates. 

Feeling that this change in the law is 
just and necessary, I hope the Senate 
will take early action on the bill this 
year. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4008) to increase the max- 
imum travel allowance for postal trans- 
portation clerks, acting postal transpor- 
tation clerks, and substitute postal 
transportation clerks, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


RECEIPT AND DISBURSEMENT OF 
FUNDS IN GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE UNDER CERTAIN CIR- 
CUMSTANCES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the receipt and dis- 
bursement of funds, and for continua- 
tion of accounts when there is a vacancy 
in the office of the disbursing officer for 
the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes. 

This bill is being introduced in re- 
sponse to a request submitted to the 
President of the Senate by the Public 
Printer. In his letter to the President 
of the Senate, the Public Printer stated 
that the proposed bill has been referred 
to the Bureau of the Budget and that 
the Government Printing Office has been 
advised that a similar bill relating to 
the Post Office Department was cleared 
by that office last year with the approval 
of the Treasury Department, the General 
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Accounting Office, and the Department 
of Justice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Public Printer together with 
a communication addressed to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget and 
a report from that agency be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letters and report will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4010) to provide for the 
receipt and disbursement of funds, and 
for continuation of accounts when there 
is a vacancy in the office of the disburs- 
ing officer for the Government Printing 
Office, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. MCCLELLAN (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The letters and report presented by 
Mr. MCCLELLAN are as follows: 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: It is respectfully requested that the 
attached draft bill containing proposed leg- 
islation pertaining to the Government 
Printing Office be introduced before the Con- 


The purpose of this bill is: “To provide for 
the receipt and disbursement of funds and 
for continuation of accounts when there is a 
vacancy in the office of the disbursing officer 
for the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes.” 

The proposed bill has been referred to the 
Bureau of the Budget and we have been 
advised that a similar bill relating to the 
Post Office Department was cleared by that 
office last year with the approval of the 
Treasury Department, the General Account- 
ing Office, and the Department of Justice. 
Also, that the Bureau of the Budget has 
checked informally with the above agencies 
and they have raised no objections. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND BLATTENBERGER, 
Public Printer. 

(Enclosures: Copy of letter from Public 
Printer to Director of Bureau of the Budget, 
dated April 28, 1958, and draft of bill; copy 
of letter from Acting Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference, Bureau of the Budget, 
dated May 19, 1958.) 

UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PEINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. MAURICE STANS, 

Director, Bureau of the Budget, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stans: Public Law 85-340, ap- 
proved March 15, 1958, Post Office Depart- 
ments—Disbursing Officer—Vacancy—Issu- 
ance of Checks,” makes provision for the 
issuance of checks and continuation of ac- 
counts when there is a vacancy in the office 
of the disbursing officer for the Post Office 
Department. 

From a review of this bill and the report 
on same, House Report No. 1369, it seems that 
a somewhat similar provision of law should 
be available when there is a vacancy in the 
office of the disbursing officer for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

A proposed bill, which has been informally 
reviewed by your legal authorities prior to 
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formal transmittal to your office for submis- 
sion to the Congress, is enclosed. This pro- 
posed bill would also have the effect of chang- 
ing the title of disbursing clerk of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office (see sections 50, 51, 
52, and 73, of title 44, U. S. Code) to disburs- 
ing officer for the Government Printing Office. 
If there are no objections to this proposed 
legislation, an early submission to the Con- 
gress would be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN M. WILSON, 
Acting Public Printer. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. RAYMOND BLATTENBERGER, 
Public Printer, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BLATTENBERGER: Attached is the 
draft bill “To provide for the receipt and 
disbursement of funds and for continuation 
of accounts when there is a vacancy in the 
office of the disbursing officer for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other pur- 
poses,” on which our opinion was requested 
in Mr. Wilson's letter of April 28, 1958. We 
have reviewed the bill, and it seems to us 
to be in good order. 

The similar bill relating to the Post Of- 
fice Department was cleared by this office last 
year with the approval of the Treasury De- 
partment, the General Accounting Office, 
and the Department of Justice. We have 
checked informally with these agencies and 
they raise no objection to your bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Acting Assistant Director for Legis- 
lative Reference. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MUNDT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3974) to provide for the report- 
ing and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative prac- 
tices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor 
organizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING COR- 
PORATE NORMAL-TAX AND CER- 
TAIN EXCISE-TAX RATES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McNAMARA submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, which were ordered to lie on 
the table, and be printed. 


RECOVERY BY THE STATES OF 
CERTAIN UNCLAIMED PERSON- 
AL PROPERTY—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 4, 1958, the names of 
Senators BYRD, BUSH, and BARRETT were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3937) to facilitate the discovery 
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and recovery by the States of unclaimed 
personal property in the custody of Fed- 
eral agencies, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Humpnrey (for himself 
and Mr. Javits) on June 4, 1958. 


FEDERAL ETHICAL STANDARDS ACT 
OF 1958—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may be added 
as a sponsor of the bill (S. 3979) to pro- 
mote ethical standards of conduct 
among Members of Congress and officers 
and employees of the United States, and 
for other purposes, introduced by me on 
June 11, 1958. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
enti Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

Address entitled “An Academy of Na- 
tional Policy,” delivered by him at the grad- 
uation ceremony of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, at Washington, D. C., on 
June 11, 1958. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Commencement address delivered by him 
at Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on June 12, 1958. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “One Hundred Fifty Help 
Wright in Observance of His 89th Birthday 
Fete,” written by Herb Jacobs, and pub- 
lished in the Capital Times of June 9, 1958. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ceived and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Harry R. Tenborg, of North Dakota, 
to be United States marshal, for the dis- 
trict of North Dakota, for a term of 4 
years—reappointment. 

Herbert G. Homme, Jr., of North Da- 
kota, to be United States attorney for 
Guam, for the term of 4 years—re- 
appointment. 

Robert Vogel, of North Dakota, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
North Dakota, for a term of 4 years— 
reappointment. 

Julian T. Gaskill, of North Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the 
eastern district of North Carolina. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, June 20, 1958, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomi- 
nations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 
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TRIBUTE TO EUGENE MEYER, OF 
WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES 
HERALD 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
hind every great institution is generally 
some one person who provides the in- 
spiration and the drive to make it a suc- 
cess. This is particularly true of great 
and outstanding newspapers in the 
United States. Every newspaper of dis- 
tinction generally needs a publisher or 
an owner who has his eye and his mind 
on the publication of truthful informa- 
tion, rather than solely on the cash 
register. 

In the case of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, of Washington, D. C., 
one of the illustrious periodicals of the 
Nation, this man is Mr. Eugene Meyer. 
The Washington Post, as it then had its 
nomenclature, was purchased by Mr. 
Meyer some quarter of a century ago, 
when the newspaper was at a low ebb in 
its destiny, its financial status, and its 
prestige. However, under his leadership 
and guidance, the Post has now become 
strong financially and also strong in its 
influence in our seat of Government and 
in the country as a whole. 

On today, June 13, 1958, the Post has 
paid tribute to its principal owner, in 
an editorial entitled “Public Conscience.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the body of the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: è 

PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 

The loye and admiration which members 
of this newspaper hold for the man who 
has guided it for a quarter century need no 
further public expression on his 25th anni- 
versary of the purchase of the Washington 
Post by Eugene Meyer. What is of public 
importance is the vigor and distinterested- 
ness with which the independent newspaper 
he built seeks to serve its audience; and 
that is for readers to judge. 

Mr. Meyer has had a simple and abiding 
Objective for the Washington Post: to tell 
all of the truth, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, and to present informed comment 
on public affairs. He also has supplied the 
basic criteria by which editorial policy is 
formulated in individual situations: belief 
in constitutional government, civil liberties, 
an expanding free economy and interna- 
tional cooperation, and a recognition that 
good means are as important as good ends. 

Chief Justice Warren, in a tribute this 
week, took note of Mr. Meyer’s recognition 
that the special protections of the first 
amendment carry with them an unwritten 
obligation for a newspaper to serve not only 
its own interest but also the national inter- 
est— as if an oath of office stood behind 
each printed line. One thing in the Na- 
tion's Capital does not change,” said the 
Chief Justice. “It is the public conscience 
of the Washington Post.” 

That is a high and humbling challenge. 
Like all human creations, this newspaper 
makes mistakes; but the concept of public 
trust outlined by Mr. Meyer is and will con- 
tinue to be its foremost consideration. We 
take this opportunity, on the occasion of 
Bugene Meyer’s silver anniversary in jour- 
nalism, to rededicate the Washington Post 
to the principles for which he has always 
stood in his public and private life. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
of New Jersey in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
EDITORIAL 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to read into the RECORD an 
editorial from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of June 13, 1958, under the heading 
“Putting Teeth in Kennepy's Tiger“: 


Thanks to the floor amendments by Sena- 
tor JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, the labor reform 
bill is beginning to look a lot more like what 
its name betokens. He has plugged up at 
least a couple of the big holes Senator JOHN 
(Profiles in Courage) Kennepy left in the 
bill. 

As the bill emerged from Kennepy’s hands, 
it was singularly devoid of teeth. It was a 
paper tiger. For example: 

It purported to guarantee free elections, 
and open financial records, for all union 
members. But the fine print exempted 
those with less than 200 members—the kind 
of paper locals that gangster Johnny Dio 
likes to use to blackmail and threaten de- 
cent citizens. Cooper plugged that gap. 

It authorized the Secretary of Labor to in- 
vestigate such unions, but gave him no power 
of subpena. Cooper plugged that, too. 

It prohibited union officeholding by in- 
dividuals convicted of crimes, involving the 
taking of money. But it would not lay a 
single finger on hoods, for example, like 
Barney Baker, a strong-arm man for the 
Teamsters who served two terms for stench- 
bombing, was the associate of the notorious 
waterfront murderers, James Dunn and 
Denny Gentile, and who has been arrested 
for carrying concealed weapons. This gap 
is still open. These omissions were no acci- 
dent. KENNEDY is a lawyer. He knows a 
loophole when he sees one. 

With typical demagoguery, the Democratic 
National Committee accused Republican 
critics of this phony bill of wanting to smash 
labor unions. 

That's a foul lie. The American people 
are fed up to the teeth with the arrogance 
and crookedness of corrupt union leaders. 
So are union members. They want the books 
and election procedures of all union locals 
put on a democratic basis, not a dictator 


Let us hope there are enough Senators 
on both sides of the aisle with the moral 
courage and plain, old-fashioned honesty to 
vote a bill that says what it means and means 
what it says. KENNEDY’s bill did not. 


INDIANA DUNES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some 
days ago I introduced a bill to have the 
Federal Government purchase approxi- 
mately 3,500 acres of land in the Indiana 
Dunes and to create a national monu- 
ment there. 

Since then the proposal has been en- 
dorsed by the Chicago City Council, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution of the council be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS MEMORIALIZED To 
ENACT PENDING LEGISLATION To ACQUIRE 
— or INDIANA DUNES as NATIONAL 

ARK 


“Whereas, the Indiana Dunes constitute a 
unique and invaluable recreation area for 
the people of the United States and especial- 
ly for all the people of the States bordering 
on Lake Michigan; and 

“Whereas this great recreation area should 
be preserved: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Chicago hereby memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact the 
measure pending before it for the acquisition 
of an area in the Indiana Dunes as a national 
park, for the benefit of all the people of this 
Nation.” 

On motion of Alderman Bohling (seconded 
by Alderman Despres) said proposed resolu- 
tion was adopted. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The proposed legis- 
lation has also been endorsed by the 
Chicago Daily News, a leading news- 
paper of the Midwest. I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial supporting the 
1 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Save THE INDIANA DUNES 


Senator DoucLas, Democrat, of Illinois, has 
introduced in the Senate a bill to create an 
Indiana Dunes National Monument in a 
3,500-acre area fronting on a 4-mile strip of 
Lake Michigan shoreline east of Gary. 

Gov. Harold W. Handley of Indiana has 
bitterly attacked Doucias for what he calls 
his meddling in Indiana affairs. 

The dunes area which DoucLas would pre- 
serve is owned by two large steel companies. 

Steel mills have been projected there, as 
well as deep water port facilities. 

Senator Doucias paved the way for Con- 
gressional consideration of his save-the- 
dunes measure by taking to television and 
radio to tell Indiana and Illinois residents 
that Handley ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for supporting the industrialization of 
the region. 

Handley fired back by telling Dovcras to 
“mind his own business and take care of 
Illinois.” 

It is our opinion that Senator DoucLas is 
not only taking care of Illinois but is also 
serving the national interest in advancing 
his proposal, 

Hundreds of thousands of Illinoisans, In- 
dianians and other residents of the Middle 
West have used this magnificent recreation 
area since the earliest days of settlement. 

At one time the dunes, an unusual expanse 
of moving, wind-blown mounds formed from 
the Lake Michigan beach sands, extended 
for 25 miles along the shore. 

Except for the 3-mile stretch of shoreline 
incorporated in the Indiana Dunes State 
Park in the 1920's, the area which Dovcias 
would preserve is all that is now left of one 
of the Midwest’s finest outdoor resources. 

It is a wonderland of bird life, where more 
than 300 species pass through in migration. 
And Prof. H. C. Cowles, the noted bot- 
anist, says, “There are few places on our 
continent where so many species of plants 
are found in so small a compass.” 

Senator Dovucras wants the Department 
of Interior to purchase the 4-mile strip be- 
tween Ogden Dunes and Dunes Acres and 
preserve it and develop it for the benefit of 
the public. We believe the Congress should 
earnestly consider his conservation appeal. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The proposal has 
also been endorsed by the East Chicago, 
Ind., Globe. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator Dovceras of Illinois introduced a 
bill in the Senate which would (if passed) 
make a national park out of the sand dunes 
area between Gary and Michigan City. This 
of course, would stop construction on any 
proposed new steel mills in that area. There 
are two such mills in the planning stages at 
this time. 

The Douglas bill is a good one inasmuch 
as the area in question has become a scenic 
vacation spot of national fame, one which 
will grow in popularity as the years march 
by. 
Steel mills dirty the horizon of the lake 
shore all the way from South Chicago to 
Gary. That 25 mile stretch of beautiful 
sand dunes should remain as nature created 
it and not be ruined by the dirt and filth 
which invariably follows the construction of 
steel mills in any area. 

Furthermore, America does not have 
enough business to keep our existing steel 
mills operating at full capacity, so why 
build more steel mills? 


ADMINISTRATION OPPOSITION TO 
A TAX CUT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very able edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for Saturday, June 7, 1958, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. The editorial 
criticizes the attitude of the Eisenhower 
administration in opposition to a tax 
cut and favors positive action by our 
Government to get out of the slump. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Lone at BOTTOM? 


The employment situation shows a very 
slight improvement, steel production is rising 
and new construction in May went up 10 
percent over April. Welcome as this news is, 
it does not justify the administration's con- 
tinued inaction and it does not change the 
basic fact that the national economy has 
stopped growing. Since new workers are 
joining the labor force every month, stagna- 
tion can be as costly as decline. Every 
month of official paralysis in Washington 
costs the Nation billions of dollars in lost 
production. 

Unfortunately, for every optimistic indica- 
tor so far there is a less favorable one. Thus 
though steel output has turned upward (per- 
haps because buyers are trying to beat an 
anticipated price increase), the industry is 
still producing at less than 60 percent of 
capacity. Though new construction is better 
than it was in April, it still shows no marked 
improvement over this time a year ago. And 
though unemployment has declined by 200,- 
000 to 4,900,000, due largely to seasonal ex- 
pansion of farm and service jobs, the key fact 
remains that employment in manufacturing 
industry, where the recession has been cen- 
tered, is still falling. 

Nor have any sure signs of substantial im- 
provement in the immediate future made 
their appearance. Business spending for 
capital goods is now expected to fall this 
year below the $32 billion estimated earlier, 
and may not start rising again until 1959. 
Government spending is up, but not enough 
to compensate fully for the drop in business 
spending. Consumers fortunately seem to 
have stabilized their buying at a relatively 
high level; if they continue to buy, the Na- 
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tion can legitimately hope that the bottom 
has been reached, 

The big question is how long we are going 
to stay on the bottom. It is ominous that the 
talk of a late-summer, early-fall recovery 
now tends to shade into vaguer talk of an 
upturn maybe in 1959. The Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee staff foresees un- 
employment of 5 million to 5,500,000 persist- 
ing into next winter, perhaps touching 7 mil- 
lion next spring. Even the determinedly op- 
timistic Guaranty Survey concludes that— 

“It is somewhat difficult to become enthu- 
silastic over prospects for sharp recovery this 
fall. And anything less than sharp recovery 
will leave the economy burdened with what 
some people undoubtedly will regard as an 
intolerably high total of unemployment.” 

Yes, some people undoubtedly will regard 
7.5 to 8 percent of the labor force as an 
intolerable high level of unemployment— 
certainly too high to be allowed to become 
chronic. The Post-Dispatch believes that the 
Federal Government ought to move strongly 
against the recession now—with tax cuts, 
with public works, with an energetic deter- 
mination to cause, rather than wait for, full 
recovery. 

The administration favors inaction on the 
ground that we face a large Treasury deficit 
next year. But the deficit will be larger still 
if an upturn falls to materialize this year. Is 
it not more prudent to put an end to stagna- 
tion and the lost production of an under- 
employed economy? 

At a time when the Soviet economy is ex- 
panding rapidly, and when every month of 
delayed recovery increases the strain on our 
allies abroad, the United States simply cannot 
afford the risk of continued slump. 


PROGRAM FOR VOLUNTARY PRICE- 
WAGE STABILIZATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, re- 
porting on a poll among steel producers, 
the trade magazine Steel stated on May 
12 that steel prices will probably rise $4 
to $6 a ton on July 1. I am sure each 
Member of this body has noticed that 
this same prediction appeared in current 
weekly news magazines, as well as news- 
papers. I am satisfied that, unless ex- 
traordinary action is taken by President 
Eisenhower, steel prices will be increased 
substantially on July 1. If the past can 
be accepted as an indication of what will 
happen generally throughout American 
industry if such price increase is made, 
we can expect another round of inflation. 

Let us consider the prospects if steel 
prices actually are increased. There 
will be higher direct costs to steel buyers. 
The Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly found that the July 1, 1957, steel- 
price rise, which was on the average of $6 
per ton, increased the direct cost of steel 
shipped by some $540 million a year. 
However, by the time this direct increase 
reaches the ultimate consumer, it will be 
considerably greater, since it tends to 
pyramid. This pyramiding results from 
the efforts of producers and distributors, 
at each stage, to raise prices by amounts 
sufficient to cover not only the direct 
higher costs of steel to themselves, but 
also to preserve their customary per- 
centage margins. 

With the increase in the price of steel, 
the producers of consumers’ goods, in- 
cluding automobiles, may be expected to 
raise their prices. The ultimate effect, 
of course, will be to reduce consumption. 
This is particularly true with respect to 
durable goods, as to which most of our 
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present recession is centered. We might 
expect, with reduced consumption, that 
production and employment will fall to 
even lower levels than exist today. The 
paradox of this downswing will become 
even more striking—increased prices ac- 
companied by falling output and jobs. 

Up until recently the steel industry 
has been operating at approximately 50 
percent of capacity. It is my opinion 
that although at present the steel indus- 
try is reported to be operating at ap- 
proximately 60 percent of capacity, much 
of this increase reflects orders placed in 
anticipation of the coming July 1 price 
increase. The automobile industry, as 
against an estimated annual capacity of 
9 to 10 million cars, is operating at a 
current estimated automobile output 
this year of only 4.2 million cars, or be- 
low 50 percent of capacity. These sub- 
stantial decreases in production as a 
percentage of capacity have occurred in 
other durable-goods industries as well. 
Take heed of this: As low as is produc- 
tion in these industries, their operating 
rates can sink to even lower levels if 
the prices of goods to consumers are in- 
creased. This will most certainly take 
place if the price of steel is again ad- 
vanced. 

I note again that the spokesmen for 
the steel industry state that the increase 
which is to be announced on July 1 is 
again traceable to the added costs arising 
from the provisions of the 3-year con- 
tract between the steel companies and 
the United Steel Workers of America. 
Again, if the past is to provide any clue 
to the future, it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that this price increase will again 
be at least twice the rise in the costs 
resulting from wage increases. This is 
the conclusion reached by the majority 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, on the basis of an 
extensive inquiry last fall into adminis- 
tered prices in the steel industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 6 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
appears to me that clearly the time for 
action is at hand. Every step should be 
taken to prevent the announced in- 
creases in steel prices from taking effect. 
According to a recent survey of con- 
sumer buying intentions conducted by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, plans to buy new cars were 20 
percent lower in April than last October. 
Intentions to buy major consumer dur- 
able goods such as ranges, refrigerators, 
TV sets, freezers, and so forth, dropped 
on the average by more than 10 percent. 
If the prices of these products are again 
raised, as they certainly will be if steel 
prices are increased, the decline in actual 
purchases can be expected to be even 
greater than is indicated by the survey. 

I am convinced that steps short of 
mandatory controls can be taken by the 
executive branch of the Government—as 
indeed they have been taken in the 
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past—which would result in a consider- 
able degree of success. I refer to vol- 
untary measures of one type or another, 
Their use was strongly urged by eminent 
economists appearing before the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee. Be- 
tween August 1939 and February 1942, 
all of the price- and wage-restraining 
efforts by the Government were on a vol- 
untary basis. By the time the Price 
Control Act was passed in early 1942, the 
prices of many basic commodities, in- 
cluding steel, had already been success- 
fully stabilized by voluntary measures. 
The success of such a program is also 
attested by a comparison of price in- 
creases in those industries where volun- 
tary measures were applied with the in- 


creases that occurred during comparable , 


periods before World War I. Thus be- 
tween July 1914 and November 1916 the 
list price of steel rose 103 percent. Dur- 
ing the comparable 28-month period be- 
tween August 1939 and December 1941 it 
advanced only 2 percent. Other com- 
parisons are equally as impressive. 

After giving this matter considerable 
thought, realizing that there is no statu- 
tory authority for the establishment of 
mandatory price and wage controls— 
and not wishing to become an advocate 
for the establishment of any such au- 
thority at this time—I recently trans- 
mitted by letter to President Eisenhower 
a suggested program which I believe 
would be most effective. 

In suggesting to the President that he 
institute a voluntary price-and-wage- 
control program, I pointed out that 
among specific voluntary measures which 
had been taken, and which could be used 
at this moment, are: First, informal con- 
ferences between an industry’s leaders 
and Government representatives; second, 
public requests to an industry to abstain 
from making a proposed price increase; 
third, the issuance of brief summary 
analyses of an industry’s prices, profits, 
and production, indicating generally 
whether a price advance is required and, 
if so, its approximate extent; fourth, the 
issuance on a voluntary basis of sug- 
gested price ceilings; and, fifth, efforts 
to persuade labor that for the welfare 
of the economy they should hold the 
wage line and avoid inflationary wage 
increases. 

Mr. President, the only force behind 
such voluntary measures would be public 
opinion, but this is a force to be reckoned 
with. Large corporations, such as steel 
and automobile companies, do not dis- 
regard public opinion lightly. Once our 
citizenry have the facts, their enlight- 
ened awareness can be equally powerful 
as any statute in preventing unjustified 
price and wage increases. In advanc- 
ing this program to the President I had 
every hope and belief that such a pro- 
gram would receive the full cooperation 
of labor. If labor organizations were to 
persist in demands which exceed pro- 
ductivity gains and require significant 
increases in prices, the spotlight of pub- 
licity should be turned on them. 

The recommendation for action which 
I outlined to the President grew out of 
voluminous testimony and evidence pre- 
sented to the Senate Antitrust and 
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Monopoly Subcommittee in its inquiry 
on administered prices. These hearings 
clearly indicate that large corporations, 
such as steel and automobile manufac- 
turers, have the power to effectively set 
aside the law of supply and demand. 
Because of the immense consequences of 
their decisions, the managers of these 
huge corporations must be made force- 
fully aware of their responsibilities to the 
public welfare. Voluntary price-wage 
stabilization programs would accomplish 
that objective. From my study of the 
causes of the present recession, I am 
satisfied that much present-day buyer 
resistance stems from a lack of confi- 
dence in the future. I am also con- 
vinced that this lack of confidence comes 
from the large number of unemployed. 
Is it not logical to believe that the large 
number of employees who are employed, 
even at all-time high wages, might very 
well be curtailing their purchases be- 
cause many of their fellow employees 
have been laid off and are presently out 
of johs? 

Having recently talked with the heads 
of several large corporations who indi- 
cated a willingness to enter into a volun- 
tary program of rehiring laid-off em- 
ployees, I suggested to President Eisen- 
hower that if he would appeal to the 
heads of industry to voluntary rehire, 
at least for a trial time, some percentage, 
say 5 percent, based on their payroll— 
such an appeal might very well be suc- 
cessful. If only the 500 largest corpora- 
tions were to increase their employment 
by 5 percent, the increase in total em- 
ployment would approximate 400,000. 
Putting that many people to work would 
go far toward a restoration of confidence 
and help in overcoming the recession. 

By letter of June 3 in answer to my 
letter of May 22, President Eisenhower 
advised that the general approach of my 
letter had been the subject of much 
thought and discussion, both in and out 
of Government, but that in his judg- 
ment he could best discharge his re- 
sponsibility in this matter by continuing 
on the course which he had set rather 
than by adopting the public conference 
approach. 

I am satisfied that the President will 
continue his program and efforts toward 
the end of fostering wage-price policy in 
the national interest. I most certainly 
and sincerely hope that whatever the 
President's program is, it will be success- 
ful in fostering a wage-price policy in 
the national interest. I am satisfied, 
however, that if the President would use 
the full powers of his office, he could 
most certainly deter the further raising 
of prices by steel or any other industry. 
He could likewise, in my opinion, deter 
any labor union from demanding any 
increase in wages unless it could be shown 
that, correspondingly, productivity would 
be so increased. 

Unless the President’s program is suc- 
cessful in dissuading the steel industry 
from advancing its prices on July 1 
coming, I fear the economic consequences 
of such price increases. We can ill afford 
for the managers of our basic industries 
or leaders of our larger labor unions to 
play an economic chess game with the 
public welfare. Leaders of industry and 
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labor must be made aware. of the dire 
consequences of their actions. The time 
is long past when we can afford the lux- 
ury of a power game between labor and 
management, each attempting to prove 
the other is a scapegoat for increased 
prices. The great American public de- 
serves more consideration. I, for one, 
say we cannot stand idly by and see this 
power game continue to the detriment of 
the public interest. 


THE CRISIS IN LEBANON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
note that the United Nations Security 
Council voted 2 days ago to set up an 
observation group on urgent basis “to 
insure that there is no illegal infiltration 
of personnel or supply of arms or other 
material across Lebanese frontiers.” The 
vote on this measure was 10 to 0 with the 
Soviet Union abstaining. The United 
States took a position in support of this 
action. 

It seems to me that this action of the 
Security Council and the position of the 
United States with respect to it is a step 
in the right direction. It is an impor- 
tant initiative for stability in the highly 
volatile situation in the Middle East, 

In a statement in the Senate on May 
22, I made the following observation: 

What the United States can support, in- 
deed, what we must support are interna- 
tional efforts to put at rest any genuine fears 
of aggression, Arab of Israeli or Israeli of 
Arab or, indeed, Arab of Arab. To that end, 
Mr. President, it seems to me high time for 
this country to take an initiative for peace. 
It seems to me high time to propose in the 
United Nations the extension of the United 
Nations Emergency Force to the borders of 
any country in the Middle East which is 
concerned with aggression from a neighbor 
and which asks for that safeguard. It is 
time, in short, to determine who is really 
afraid of war and who is really afraid of peace 
in the Middle East. 


The action of the executive branch in 
clearly supporting the resolution of the 
Security Council on the Lebanon situa- 
tion is a step in accord with that obser- 
vation, and I am fully in accord with it. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a report sub- 
mitted by the State Department on 
S. 2770, introduced by me, and on S. 3344, 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. Both meas- 
ures deal with the policies covering the 
issuance of passports and on restrictions 
on travel of American citizens to foreign 
countries. 

There has been considerable interest 
in the press and elsewhere in the pass- 
port policies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. I, therefore, feel that it would 
serve a useful purpose for the views of 
the Department to be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in order that the 
observations of the Department of State 
might be available to interested persons, 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 19, 1958. 
Hon. THEODORE Francis GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: Reference is made to 
the letter of March 13, 1958, of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations signed by Mr. Carl 
Marcy, chief of staff. The committee re- 
quested the comments of the Department of 
State on S. 2770, introduced by Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, and on S. 3344, introduced by Sena- 
tor HENNINGS. Both bills deal with the 
passport question and with restrictions on 
the travel of American citizens to foreign 
countries, 

As this committee is aware, cases are pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in which the Department's passport 

ures and regulations have been chal- 
lenged. It is therefore difficult for the De- 
partment to comment definitely on any leg- 
islative proposals in this field until the pre- 
cise limits of authority under the Constitu- 
tion shall have been traced by the Court. 
Nevertheless, a number of observations may 
be made at this time, in line with the Gov- 
ernment's position as expressed in its writ- 
ten and oral arguments before the Supreme 
Court. 

It should be borne in mind that the Secre- 
tary of State, as the representative of the 
President, is the official of this Government 
in charge of the conduct of foreign affairs. 
This principle has been recognized by the 
Congress (5 U. S. C. 156). The question of 
whether or not a passport should be issued 
necessarily involves questions of foreign af- 
fairs. From its very nature a passport is a 
request to governments of foreign countries 
for which it is valid asking those govern- 
ments, as the passport itself states, to per- 
mit [the bearer] safely and freely to pass 
and in case of need to give all lawful aid and 
protection” to him. The Secretary of State 
must have discretion to determine whether 
the presence of a particular individual in a 
foreign country would affect foreign rela- 
tions and also whether travel of American 
citizens generally to a particular foreign 
country would have a similar effect. This 
has also been recognized by the Congress (22 
U. S. C. 211 (a)). As has been said by the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia in Shachtman v. Dulles (225 F. 2d 938, 
942), “the issuance of passports throughout 
our history has been left to the judgment of 
the Secretary of State under Presidential 
regulation, and is subject only to constitu- 
tional safeguards. And even these must be 
defined with cautious regard for the respon- 
sibility of the Executive in the conduct of 
foreign affairs.” 

Neither the Fulbright bill nor the Hen- 
nings bill recognizes the right of the Sec- 
retary of State to refuse a passport for the 
reason that the presence of the individual in 
a foreign country would adversely affect for- 
eign affairs. Under the terms of the bills it 
appears that the Secretary of State could not 
deny passport facilities, even to a profession- 
al espionage agent or to an American going 
abroad to assassinate the head of a govern- 
ment with which our relations may already 
be strained. It seems clear that the activi- 
ties of such individuals abroad would have 
an immediate and serious effect upon our 
foreign relations, if not our national secu- 
rity. There is also the less improbable 
hypothesis of the American going abroad to 
engage in activities designed to influence the 
outcome of a foreign political election, 
thereby interfering in the internal affairs of 
a foreign country and possibly endangering 
immediate interests of the United States. 
The Secretary of State, as responsible officer 
for the conduct of our foreign relations, 
should not be constrained to issue him a 
passport, 
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Present regulations provide for the refusal 
of passport facilitles on such grounds, and 
the Department opposes any legislative 
measure which would deprive the President's 
chief officer concerned with foreign affairs 
the discretionary power of declining to sanc- 
tion American travel abroad which would be 
prejudicial to the orderly conduct of foreign 
relations. 

It may also be necessary from time to 
time to restrict travel of citizens generally to 
certain areas in the interest of foreign af- 
fairs. The Fulbright bill possibly has this 
in mind in permitting restriction of travel 
to “countries to which the President finds 
that travel should be restricted in the na- 
tional interest,” but this restriction would be 
limited to 1 year by the terms of the bill. 
The Hennings bill makes no provision for 
such a contingency. World conditions, and 
those in particular countries and areas, as to 
which the Executive has special informa- 
tion not available to the legislative branch 
and on the basis of which he is specially 
qualified to make decisions, may well require 
the imposition of such restrictions and may 
require that they be continued for a longer 
period than 1 year. 

The Department’s administration of the 
present Executive regulations does not re- 
flect abuse of the passport power, with re- 
gard either to individual or to general geo- 
graphic restrictions. Administrative proce- 
dures now in force pay scrupulous regard to 
the individual’s rights to procedural and 
substantive due process of law. And the 
power to impose or to cancel general geo- 
graphic restrictions on passports is undeni- 
ably useful, both as a means of endeavoring 
to protect our citizens from hazards due to 
armed conflicts or natural disasters in for- 
eign countries, and also as an instrument of 
foreign policy. This latter aspect is exem- 
plified by the cancellation, on October 31, 
1955, in connection with the Geneva Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, of passport re- 
strictions on American travel to certain 
European countries in the Soviet bloc, and 
by the imposition in February 1956 of the 
requirement of passport validation for travel 
to Hungary, one of the measures taken in 
connection with our protests against 
harassment of legation employees and news- 
paper correspondents in Budapest. 

Under the Hennings bill, in the absence of 
involvement of this country in war or open 
hostilities, any American could visit areas de- 
clared “unsafe for travel“ with a passport in 
his possession, merely by filing a waiver of 
the protection of this Government. In effect, 
therefore, a policy determination against 
travel to a particular country would be rend- 
ered meaningless and an important instru- 
ment in the conduct of foreign relations 
would be destroyed. 

Every citizen has the right to relinquish the 
protection of this Government by voluntarily 
expatriating himself. But so long as the 
bond of allegiance is not broken by ex- 
patriation, this Government must retain its 
right under international law—and its duty 
under any reasonable view of national po- 
litical responsibility—to protest, in the in- 
terest of the Nation as a whole, unjust treat- 
ment accorded to an American by a foreign 
government, even if the citizen himself does 
not request this Government's protection. 

The Department is of the opinion that a 
waiver by a citizen of the protection of his 
Government would have little, if any, legal 
effect, because diplomatic protection is the 
right of the Government to be exercised in 
the discretion of the Government, and the in- 
dividual citizen has no right to insist on it 
or disavow it. Moreover, Congressional sanc- 
tion of such waivers would immeasurably 
weaken any protest or claim made by this 
Government to a foreign government on be- 
half of an American citizen who might have 
filed such a waiver but who must neverthe- 
less be the subject of protective measures be- 
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cause of national or international policy con- 
siderations, 

For both policy and legal reasons, there- 
fore, the Department must oppose the waiver 
provision of the Hennings bill. 

Both the Fulbright and the Hennings bills 
provide for an appeal to the United States 
district court from any final administrative 
decision on passport cases. While the scope 
of judicial review intended by those pro- 
visions is not clear, judicial review is now 
being given, independently of statute, with 
respect to questions of impairment of con- 
stitutional rights, procedural due process and 
compliance by the Department with statutory 
and regulatory requirements. If the intent of 
the provisions of the bills under considera- 
tion is to broaden the scope of judicial review 
by substituting the discretion of the courts 
for the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
then the Department must oppose those pro- 
visions, 

The foregoing policy observations and the 
more technical comments enclosed with ref- 
erence to each of the two bills sufficiently 
indicate, it is believed, the reasons for the 
Department's opposition to these bills. The 
Department appreciates the opportunity af- 
forded by this committee to study the ef- 
fect of the bills, in line with the remarks of 
Senator Futsricnur at the time he intro- 
duced S. 2770, when he expressed the hope 
that the bill would serve to stimulate study 
und discussion of the passport problem. As 
he pointed out, no case on the subject had 
then come to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In any event, the Depart- 
ment is in complete agreement with the 
objective that travel by Americans abroad 
should be as free from governmental re- 
straint as possible, consistent with the re- 
quirements of national security and the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

The Department believes that the present 
laws relating to travel control and pass- 
ports provide an adequate basis for its oper- 
ations. However, if in the Department's 
opinion any legislative changes should prove 
necessary or desirable in the light of forth- 
coming determinations by the Supreme 
Court, recommendations will be submitted 
promptly by the Department to the Con- 
gress. 

In accordance with the request contained 
in the Committee's letter of March 13, 1958, 
there is also enclosed a schematic com- 
parative analysis of the two bills with each 
other and with existing law, regulations, and 
practice. 

This letter and its enclosures have not 
been cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 
Copies, however, have been furnished the 
Bureau for its information. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
COMMENTS ON OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE 
FULBRIGHT BILL 

1. Although Communist Party members or 
recent members may be denied passports, no 
information, much less any statement under 
oath, regarding such membership may be 
demanded in the passport application (sec. 
6). 

2. The requirement that sufficient rea- 
sons for denial be given and the failure to 
mention security limitations might be inter- 
preted to exclude the use of confidential 
information in any passport denial proceed- 
ings (sec. 9 (a) (2)). 

3. Supporters of the Communist moye- 
ment or persons dominated thereby, al- 
though not presently or recently members of 
the Communist Party, would be entitled to 
passport facilities (sec. 7 (b)). 

4. Although the bill distinguishes between 
travel restraints and passport facilities, it is 
not clear by what means travel restraints 
are to be implemented other than by the 
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use of the passport power which may not be 
effective to prevent travel (secs. 7, 8, 9, 10). 

5. A literal interpretation of the bill’s ref- 
erences to citizens rather than nationals 
(secs. 3 (a) and 5) would exclude certain 
nationals who are not citizens (e. g., Sa- 
moans). The bill was probably intended to 
entitle all nationals to passports. 

6. The language of section 6 would seem 
to require that the Department establish a 
passport applicant’s American citizenship, on 
the basis of such information as the appli- 
cant can provide. It would seem that the 
applicant should have the burden of estab- 
lishing his United States nationality. 

7. Although the bill authorizes, under cer- 
tain emergency conditions (secs. 5, 8, 10), 
the limitation of a passport with respect to 
areas or countries for which it is valid, it 
would not provide authority for the limita- 
tion of a passport with respect to its dura- 
tion and could be interpreted to exclude 
such authority. The effect would be to re- 
quire, for example, the issuance of a passport 
valid for 3 years to a naturalized citizen who 
would lose his American citizenship because 
of extended residence abroad some time be- 
fore the expiration of the 3-year period of 
validity. 

8. As the bill provides for issuance only by 
the Department of State, executive officers of 
insular possessions and trust territories 
would have no authority, and the authority 
of Foreign Service officers abroad would be 
in doubt (sec. 3 (a)). 

9. The bill provides 30-day time limits on 
both the issuance of passports (sec. 9 (a) 
(1)) and the rendering of decisions after 
hearings are concluded (sec. 9 (a) (3)) 
which are administratively impractical. 

10. The bill does not proyide for any re- 
newal of the passport at the expiration of 
the 3-year initial period of validity (sec. 5). 
A new passport would have to be issued. 

11. The bill does not provide for a fee for 
a passport application, and the indetermi- 
nate fee for issuance (“no higher than is 
necessary to defray the cost of issuance,” 
sec. 5) would be difficult to compute, always 
subject to change and possibly an odd 
amount. 

12. While it seems clear that some existing 
statutes would be repealed or amended by 
enactment of the bill, the bill does not 
contain the usual provision referring to stat- 
utes repealed or amended thereby. 
COMMENTS ON OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE 

HENNINGS BILL 

1. The provision relating to diplomatic 
passports (sec. 106) would appear to exceed 
legislative power since accreditation of Presi- 
dential representatives to foreign govern- 
ments is a matter reserved to the executive 
branch. 

2. The bill would make it unlawful for an 
American to travel outside the Western 
Hemisphere without a passport, even in 
peacetime and in the absence of an emer- 
gency (sec. 405). This would be an exten- 
sion of the present emergency legislation 
and would take away the Executive power to 
make exceptions which is permitted under 
present law. 

3. The bill contains no provision expressly 
authorizing the limitation of the normal 
passport with respect to duration and areas 
for which it is valid. Section 105 author- 
izes such limitations only for passports is- 
sued by way of exception to persons in cate- 
gories otherwise barred from possession of 
passports under section 104. Section 105 
could therefore be interpreted to exclude the 
authority to limit the duration of any other 
passports and could require the issuance of 
@ passport valid for 3 years to a naturalized 
citizen who would lose his nationality by 
extended residence abroad some time before 
the expiration of the 3-year period. 

4, The references in sections 108 and 302 
to the right of any person to request a hear- 
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ing before the Passport Review Board and 
the reference in section 303 to the right of 
appeal to the judiciary would give the Board 
and the courts jurisdiction to examine cases 
of denials on grounds of lack of United 
States nationality. There are already in 
existence other effective remedies for testing 
citizenship. 

5. The bill would provide no express dele- 
gation of authority for administrative regu- 
lations in time of peace (sec. 101; cf. secs. 
404, 405). 

6. The bill would exclude the Secretary of 
State from the administrative review proce- 
dure (secs. 301, 303). 

7. The bill (sec. 102) would remove the 
Director of the Passport Office from the 
chain of command established by section 104 
(c) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and by departmental organization. 

8. The bill provides 60-day time limits on 
both the issuance of passports (sec. 108) 
and the holding of hearings before the Pass- 
port Review Board (sec. 302) which are ad- 
ministratively impractical. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


T. INDIVIDUAL AND GENERAL PASSPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 


A. Under the Fulbright bill an individual 
citizen may be restrained in his travel and 
denied a passport only if (sec. 7)— 

(1) there is good reason to believe that the 
citizen’s travel or activities abroad will 
violate United States laws; or 

(2) he is a member of the Communist 
Party or of an organization which has been 
finally ordered by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to register, or he has recently 
terminated such membership under circum- 
stances indicating that he continues to act 
in furtherance of the interests and under 
the discipline of the Communist Party or 
such organization; or 

(3) he has not satisfied his debt to the 
Government arising out of an advance of 
public funds to pay for his transportation 
back to the United States on a previous oc- 
casion. 

The travel of all citizens may be restrained 
and passports limited in validity with respect 
to certain places or countries, provided the 
President declares that travel there should be 
restricted in the national interest (secs. 8 
and 10). It is not clear from the bill (sec. 
8 (a) and sec. 10) whether a Presidential 
declaration is necessary as to places where 
armed hostilities are in progress or as to 
countries with which the United States is 
at war. In any event, the President’s declara- 
tion must be reported, with reasons there- 
for, to the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees, and is valid only for 1 year unless 
extended by statute (sec. 10). 

As the language covering both individual 
and general restrictions is permissive rather 
than mandatory (secs. 7 and 8), exceptions 
may apparently be made in the Secretary’s 
discretion. Exceptions from general restric- 
tions for individuals and for classes, such as 
professional news gatherers and doctors on 
medical missions, would be expressly author- 
ized (sec. 8 (b)). 

B, Under the Hennings bill, an individual 
national may be denied a passport if (sec. 
104) — 

(1) he is a member of the Communist 
Party or any organization which is registered 
or as to which there is in effect a final order 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board re- 
quiring registration with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States as a Communist- 
action, Communist-front or Communist- 
infiltrated organization, or who has termi- 
nated such membership under such circum- 
stances as to warrant the conclusion that he 
continues to act in furtherance of the in- 
terests of the Communist movement or who, 
regardless of the formal state of his affilia- 
tion with the Communist Party, engages in 
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activities which support the Communist 
movement under such circumstances as to 
show that he has engaged in such activities 
as & result of direction, domination, or con- 
trol exercised over him by the Communist 
movement; 

(2) he has been formally charged with a 
felony or with treason; 

(3) he is a convicted criminal at liberty 
2a bail pending appeal from his convic- 

n, 

As to passport restrictions of a general 
nature, the Secretary of State may designate 
a foreign country as unsafe for travel, and 
the country’s name shall be stamped on 
passports, if the lack of diplomatic relations 
or disturbances in the foreign country pre- 
vent the United States from extending nor- 
mal protection to citizens traveling there 
(sec. 401). 

In time of war or when United States 
Armed Forces are engaged in hostilities, the 
President may impose more stringent travel 
restrictions by regulations (secs. 403, 404). 

The Secretary of State would have discre- 
tion to issue a passport to an individual na- 
tional otherwise barred provided that issu- 
ance is determined to be in the national in- 
terest (sec. 105). 

Holders of passports which list countries 
declared “unsafe for travel” would neverthe- 
less be entitled to visit those unsafe coun- 
tries by filing a waiver of United States pro- 
tection (sec. 402). 

C. The present practice of the Department 
of State is governed by the regulations of 
the Secretary of State (22 C. F. R. secs. 51.135 
and 51.136), the text of which is set forth 
in the attached circular. 


II. CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


A. Pulbright bill: 

(1) Nonemergency: 
those presently in force. 

(2) War or national emergency: No penalty 
except those presently in force. As the bill 
does not provide for repeal of the nt 
travel control statute, the penalties provided 
in the latter might remain in force. 

B. Hennings bill: 

(1) Nonemergency: 

(a) The bill does not purport to repeal 
present penalties for misuse of passport or 
false statement on application. 

(b) Travel to Eastern Hemisphere with- 
out passport: 1 year and/or $1,000. 

(c) Entry into an area designated “unsafe 
for travel“ without having waived protec- 
tion: 1 year and/or $1,000. 

(2) When United States at war or en- 
gaged in combat: 

Travel in violation of Presidential regula- 
tions; 5 years and/or $5,000 (felony). 

No provision for statute of limitations for 
new penalties under (1) (b) and (c), and 
under (2). 

C. Present laws: 

(1) Nonemergency (18 U. S. C. 1541-1544) : 

Five years and/or $2,000 for: 

(a) false statement in application for 
passport and use thereof; 

(b) use of conditional passport after con- 
dition occurs; 

(e misuse. 

Ten- year statute of limitations. 

(2) War or national emergency (8 U. S. C. 
1185): 

Five years and/or $5,000 for offenses simi- 
lar to those under (1). 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


A. Pulbright bill: 

(1) Nonemergency: None; Department 
must bring suit within 30 days after denial. 

(2) War or national emergency: 

(a) Person may appeal Department's de- 
nial to a “board of passport appeals” within 
the Department under Presidential or de- 
partmental rules of procedure. Person has 
rights of notice, hearing and counsel. Notice 
must contain sufficient reasons. 

(b) No time limit on person’s right to 
request hearing. 


No penalties except 
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(e) Time limit of 30 days on Department 
to render decision after close of hearing. 

(d) Jurisdiction of board: 

(i) Geographic grounds of general applica- 
bility as well as personal grounds. 

(ii) Doubtful as to citizenship questions. 

B. Hennings bill: 


(1) Nonemergency denials: 
Person has 60 days after denfal either in 
Department or in field, to request hearing 
before Passport Review Board (five depart- 
mental officers chosen by Secretary and re- 
sponsible to him). Reasons for denial must 
be stated as specifically as national security 
permits. Board makes rules, to be approved 
by Secretary. Person has right to notice, 
hearing, personal appearance, counsel, to of- 
fer evidence, to cross-examine witnesses, and 
to examine all evidence consistent with na- 
tional security. Hearing must be held in 30 
days unless person waives the time limit. 
Board has jurisdiction over all denial 
grounds, including citizenship. Board’s rul- 
ing final administrative action. 

(2) United States involvement in war or 
hostilities: Pesident may change foregoing 
by regulation. 

C. Present practice: 

The Department's practice is governed by 
Tegulations of the Secretary of State and the 
Tules of the Board of Passport Appeals (22 
O. F. R. secs. 51.137-51.141, secs. 51.151- 
51.170), the text of which is set forth in the 
attached circulars. In passport denial cases, 
the Secretary of State makes factual find- 
ings sufficient to bring the applicant within 
a particular provision of the regulations 
limiting passport issuance. Moreover, if the 
Secretary’s findings are based (in whole or in 
material part) on secret information not 
disclosed to the applicant, the applicant is 
informed whether the reasons for non-dis- 
closure pertain to internal security or to the 
conduct of foreign affairs and, with as much 
particularity as in the Secretary’s judgment 
the circumstances permit, the nature of the 
reasons for nondisclosure of such informa- 
tion. 

Iv. JUDICIAL REVIEW 

A. Pulbright: 

(1) Nonemergency situation: Department 
must sue in district court at citizen's resi- 
dence within 30 days after denial to estab- 
lish reasonable cause for the denial. 

(2) War or emergency situation: Citizen 
can sue Secretary in district court for his 
residence, from Department’s final 
decision after hearing before board of pass- 
port appeals. No time limit on bringing of 
such action. 

B. Hennings: 

(1) Nonemergency situation: Person may 
appeal decision of Passport Review Board 
{not the Secretary) to District Court for 
District of Columbia. No time limit. 

(2) War or hostilities situation: Presiden- 
tial regulation would supersede any contrary 
provisions of the bill. 

C. Present law: Citizens denied passport 
facilities must be accorded due process, both 
substantive (reasonable grounds) and pro- 
cedural (due notice and opportunity to be 
heard). 

v. OPERATIONS 

A. Application: 

(1) Present: 

(a) Any question authorized by regulation. 

(b) Application must be under oath or 
affirmation. 

(2) Fulbright: 

(a) Only citizenship data. 


(a) Any question authorized by regulation. 

(b) Application must be verified. 

B. Issuance: 

(1) Present: 

(a) No time limit on issuance after re- 
ceipt of completed application; present av- 
erage is 444 to 5 days. 
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(b) Secretary issues in United States; 
Foreign Service officers issue in foreign 
countries; executive officers in insular pos- 
sessions and trust territories. 

(c) Family group passports are issued 
upon request, including unmarried children 
under 21. 

(2) Fulbright: 

(a) Must be issued (or denied) within 30 
days after application. 

(b) Only Department may issue. 

(c) Family group passports, including 
children under 16, may be issued on request 
of head of family. 

(d) Group passports cannot be required. 

(3) Hennings: 

(a) Must be issued (or denied) within 60 
days after receipt of completed application. 

(b) Can be issued by Secretary, Foreign 
Service officers, and executive officers of in- 
sular possessions and trust territories. 

O. To whom issued: 

(1) Present: nationals. 

(2) Fulbright: citizens. 

(3) Hennings: nationals. 

D. Fees: 

(1) Present: 

(a) Application: $1; no exceptions. 

(b) Issuance: $9; certain exceptions. 

(c) Renewal: $5. 

(2) Fulbright: 

(a) Issuance: no higher than cost of is- 
suance. 

(3) Hennings: 

(a) Application: $2; no exceptions. 

(b) Issuance: $9; certain exceptions. 

(c) Renewal: $5. 

E. Validity: 

Present: 

Two years, renewable for 2 years. 
May be limited in duration. 
Pulbright: 

Three years, not renewable. 

May not be limited in duration. 
Hennings: 

Three years, renewable for 2 years. 
May be limited in duration only if 
issued as an exception in national interest 
to Communist or criminal. 


SUPPLEMENT TO PASSPORT REGULATIONS— 
TITLE 22, FOREIGN RELATIONS—CHAPTER I, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Part 51, Pass- 
PORTS— SUBPART B. REGULATIONS OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


(Regulations of August 28, 1952, as amended 
on January 10, 1956) 

51.135. Limitation on issuance of pass- 
ports to persons supporting Communist 
movement: In order to promote the na- 
tional interest by assuring that persons who 
support the world Communist movement of 
which the Communist Party is an integral 
unit may not, through use of United States 
passports, further the purposes of that 
Movement, no passport, except one limited 
for direct and immediate return to the 
United States, shall be issued to: 

(a) Persons who are members of the Com- 
munist Party or who have recently termi- 
nated such membership under such circum- 
stances as to warrant the conclusion—not 
otherwise rebutted by the evidence—that 
they continue to act in furtherance of the 
interests and under the discipline of the 
Communist Party; 

(b) Persons, regardless of the formal state 
of their affiliation with the Communist Party, 
who engage in activities which support the 
Communist movement under such circum- 
stances as to warrant the conclusion—not 
otherwise rebutted by the evidence—that 
they have engaged in such activities as a 
result of direction, domination, or control 
exercised over them by the Communist 
movement. 

(e) Persons, regardless of the formal state 
of their affiliation with the Communist Party, 
as to whom there is reason to believe, on the 
baiance of all the evidence, that they are 


going abroad to engage in activities which 
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will advance the Communist movement for 
the purpose, knowingly and willfully of ad- 
vaneing that movement. 

51.136. Limitations on issuance of pass- 
ports to certain other persons: In order to 
promote and safeguard the interests of the 
United States, passport facilities, except for 
direct and immediate return to the United 
States, will be refused to a person when it 
appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of State that the person’s activities abroad 
would: (1) Violate the laws of the United 
States; (2) be prejudicial to the orderly con- 


duct of foreign relations; or (3) otherwise 


be prejudicial to the interests of the United 
States. 

51.137. Notification to person whose pass- 
port application is tentatively disapproved: 
A person whose passport application is ten- 
tatively disapproved under the provisions of 
51.135 or 61.136 will be notified in writing of 
the tentative refusal, and of the reasons on 
which it is based, as specifically as in the 
judgment of the Department of State secu- 
rity considerations permit. He shall be en- 
titled, upon request, and before such refusal 
becomes final, to present his case and all 
relevant information informally to the Pass- 
port Division. He shall be entitled to appear 
in person before a hearing officer of the 
Passport Division, and to be represented by 
counsel. He will, upon request, confirm his 
oral statements, in an affidavit for the record. 
After the applicant has presented his case, 
the Passport Division will review the record, 
and after consultation with other interested 
offices, advise the applicant of the decision. 
If the decision is adverse, such advice will be 
in writing and shall state the reasons on 
which the decision is based as specifically as 
within the judgment of the Department of 
State security limitations permit. Such ad- 
vice shall also inform the applicant of his 
right to appeal under 51.138. 

51.138. Appeal by passport applicant: In 
the event of a decision adverse to the appli- 
cant, he shall be entitled to appeal his case 
to the Board of Passport Appeals provided 
for in 51.139. 

51.139. Creation and functions of Board of 
Passport Appeals: There is hereby estab- 
lished within the Department of State a 
Board of Passport Appeals, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Board, composed of not less 
than three officers of the Department to be 
designated by the Secretary of State. The 
Board shall act on all appeals under 51.138. 
The Board shall adopt and make public its 
own rules of procedures, to be approved by 
the Secretary, which shall provide that its 
duties in any case may be performed by a 
panel of not less than three members acting 
by majority determination. The rules shall 
accord applicant the right to a hearing and 
to be represented by counsel, and shall ac- 
cord applicant and each witness the right to 
inspect the transcript of his own testimony. 

51.140. Duty of Board to advise Secretary 
of State on action for disposition of ap- 
pealed cases: It shall be the duty of the 
Board, on all the evidence, to advise the Sec- 
retary of the action it finds necessary and 
proper to the disposition of cases appealed to 
it, and to this end the Board may first call 
for clarification of the record, further in- 
vestigation, or other action consistent with 
its duties, 

51.141. Bases for findings of fact by Board: 
(a) In making or reviewing findings of fact, 
the Board, and all others with responsibility 
for so doing under 51.135-51.143, shall be 
convinced by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence, as would a trial court in a civil case. 

(b) Consistent and prolonged adherence 
to the Communist Party line on a variety of 
issues and through shifts and changes of 
that line will suffice, prima facie, to support 
a finding under 51.135 (b). 

51.142. Oath or affirmation by applicant as 
to membership in Communist Party: At any 
stage of the proceedings in the Passport Di- 
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vision or before the Board, if it is deemed 

necessary, the applicant may be required, as 

a part of his application, to subscribe, under 

oath or affirmation, to a statement with re- 

spect to present or past membership in the 

Communist Party. If applicant states that 

he is a Communist, refusal of a passport in 

his case will be without further proceedings. 
51.143. Applicability of sections 51.137 

51.142; Except for action taken by reason of 
noncitizenship or geographical limitations of 
general applicability necessitated by foreign 
policy considerations, the provisions of 
61.137-51.142 shall apply in any case where 
the person affected takes issue with the ac- 
tion of the Secretary in granting, refusing, 
restricting, withdrawing, canceling, revoking, 
extending, renewing, or in any other fashion 
or degree affecting the ability of such person 
to receive or use a passport. 

Cope or FEDERAL REGULATIONS—TITLE 22, 
FOREIGN RELATIONS—CHaAPTER I, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE—PART 51, Passports—Sus- 
PART B, REGULATIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


RULES OF THE BOARD OF PASSPORT APPEALS * 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Board of Passport Appeals by the Regulations 
of the Secretary of State issued on August 
28, 1952 (17 Federal Register 8013; 22 Code 
of Federal Regulations 51.139), and pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secretary of 
State by paragraph 126 of Executive Order 
No. 7856, issued on March 31, 1948 (3 Fed- 
eral Register 681; 22 Code of Federal Regu- 
lations 51.77), under authority of section 1 
of the act of Congress approved July 3, 1926 
(44 Stat. 887; 22 U. S. C. 211 (a)), the 
regulations issued on March 31, 1938 (de- 
partmental order 749) as amended (22 Code 
of Federal Regulations 51.101 through 51.143) 
are hereby further amended by the addition 
of the following Rules of the Board of Pass- 
port Appeals as adopted by the Board, and 
approved by the Secretary for incorporation 
as sections 51.151 through 51.170 of subpart 
B or part 51 of 22 Code of Federal Regula- 
tions: 
51.151. 
51.152. 
. 51,153. 
51.154. 
51.155. 
51.156. 
51.157. 
51.158. 
51.159. 
51.160. 
51.161. 
51.162. 


Organization of Board. 

Decisions of the Board. 

Counsel to the Board, 

Examiner. 

Chairman. . 

Prior administrative remedies. 

Petition. 

Delivery of papers. 

Notice of hearing. 

Appearance. 

Applicant's attorney. 

Supplementary information to 
applicant. 

Hearings. 

Admissibility. 

Argumentation. 

Privacy of hearings. 

Misbehavior before Board. 

51.168. Transcript of hearings. 

51.169. Notice of decision. 

51.170. Probative value of evidence. 

Authority: section 51.151 through section 
51.170 issued under section 1, 44 Statutes 
“tt 5 22. United States Code section 

a). 

Section 51.151. Organization of Board: 
The Secretary of State shall appoint a Board 
of Passport Appeals consisting of three or 
more members, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated by the Secretary as Chairman. The 
Chairman shall assure that there is assigned 
to hear the appeal of any applicant a panel 
of not less than three members including 
himself or his designee as presiding officer, 
which number shall constitute a quorum, 

Section 51.152. Decisions of the Board: 
Decisions shall be by majority vote. Voting 
may. be either in open or closed session on 
any question except recommendations under 


. 51.163. 
51.164. 
51.165. 
. 51.166. 
Sec. 51.167. 


1 Published in 19 Federal Register 161, 
January 9, 1954. 
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section 51.140, which shall be in closed ses- 
sion, Decisions under section 51.140 shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by all par- 
ticipating members of the Board. 

Section 51.153. Counsel to the Board: A 
counsel, to be designated by the Secretary 
of State, shall be responsible to the Board 
for the scheduling and presentation of cases, 
aid in legal and procedural matters, infor- 
mation to the applicant as to his procedural 
rights before the Board, maintenance of 
records and such other duties as the Board 
or the Chairman, on its behalf, may de- 
termine. 

Section 51.154. Examiner: The Board may, 
within its discretion, appoint an examiner 
in any case, who may, with respect to such 
case, be vested with any or all authority 
vested in the Board or its presiding officer, 
subject to review and final decision by the 
Board, but, an applicant shall not be denied 
an opportunity for a hearing before the 
Board unless he expressly waives it. 

Section 51.155. Chairman: The Chairman, 
or his designee, shall preside at all hearings 
of the Board, and shall be empowered in all 
respects to regulate the course of the hear- 
ings and pass upon all issues relating there- 
to. The Chairman, or his designee, shall 
be empowered to administer oaths and af- 
firmations. 

Section 61.156. Prior administrative reme- 
dies: It is required that prior to petitioning 
for an appeal, an applicant shall (1) exhaust 
the administrative remedies available in the 
Passport Office, as set out in section 51.137, 
and (2) comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 51.142, as a part of his application, if 
deemed necessary by the Passport Office. 

Section 51.157. Petition: An applicant de- 
siring to take an appeal shall, within thirty 
calendar days after receipt of the advice of 
adverse decision by the Passport Office file 
with the Board a written petition under oath 
or affirmation which shall, in plain and con- 
cise language, refute or explain the reasons 
stated by the Passport Office for its decision. 

Section 51.158. Delivery of papers: Peti- 
tions or other papers for the attention of the 
Board may be delivered personally, by reg- 
istered mail, or by leaving a copy at the 
Offices of the Board at the address to be 
stated in the advice of adverse action fur- 
nished applicant by the Passport Office. 

Section 51.159. Notice of hearing: Ap- 
Plicant shall receive not less than 5 cal- 
endar days’ notice in writing of the sched- 
uled date and place of hearing which shall 
be set for a time as soon as possible after 
receipt by the Board of applicant's petition. 

Section 51.160. Appearance: Any party 
to any proceedings before the Board may 
appear in person, or by or with his attorney, 
who must possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions, as hereinafter set forth, to practice 
before the Board. 

Section 51.161. Applicant’s attorney: (a) 
Attorneys at law in good standing who are 
admitted to practice before the Federal 
courts or before the courts of any State or 
Territory of the United States may practice 
before the Board. 

(b) No officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of State whose official duties have, in 
fact, included participation in the investiga- 
tion, preparation, presentation, decision or 
review of cases of the class within the com- 
petence of the Board of Passport Appeals 
shall, within 2 years after the termina- 
ation of such duties appear as attorney in 
behalf of an applicant in any case of such 
nature, nor shall any one appear as such 
attorney in a case of such class if in the 
course of prior Government service he has 
dealt with any aspects of the applicant's ac- 
tivities relevant to a determination of that 


case 

Section 51.162. Supplementary information 
to applicant: The purpose of the hearing is 
to permit applicant to present all informa- 
tion relevant and material to the decision in 
his case. Applicant may, at the time of filing 
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his petition, address a request in writing to 
the Board for such additional information or 
explanation as may be necessary to the 
preparation of his case. In conformity with 
the relevant laws and regulations, the Board 
shall pass promptly and finally upon all such 
requests and shall advise applicant of its 
decision. The Board shall take whatever 
action it deems necessary to insure the ap- 
plicant of a full and fair consideration of his 
case. 

Section 51.163. Hearings: The Passport file 
and any other pertinent Government files 
shall be considered as part of the evidence 
in each case without testimony or other for- 
mality as to admissibility. Such files may 
not be examined by the applicant, except the 
applicant may examine his application or 
any paper which he has submitted in con- 
nection with his application or appeal. The 
applicant may appear and testify in his own 
behalf, be represented by counsel subject to 
the provisions of section 51.161, present wit- 
nesses and offer other evidence in his own 
behalf. The applicant and all witnesses may 
be cross-examined by any member of the 
Board or its counsel. If any witness whom 
the applicant wishes to call is unable to 
appear personally, the Board may, in its 
discretion, accept an affidavit by him or 
order evidence to be taken by deposition. 
Such depositions may be taken before any 
person designated by the Board and such 
designee is hereby authorized to administer 
oaths or affirmations for the purpose of the 
depositions. The Board shall conduct the 
hearing proceedings in such manner as 
to protect from disclosure information af- 
fecting the national security or tending to 
disclose or compromise investigative sources 
or methods. 

Section 51.164. Admissibility: The Board 
and the applicant may introduce such evi- 
dence as the Board deems proper. Formal 
rules of evidence shall not apply, but reason- 
able restrictions shall be imposed as to the 
relevancy, competency, and materiality of 
evidence presented to the Passport Office’s 
stated reasons for its decision and/or to the 
application of section 51.135 or section 51.136 
to applicant's case. 

Section 51.165. Argumentation: All argu- 
mentation shall be directed to the appli- 
cation of the passport regulations to the 
facts of the particular case The Board 
will permit no oral argument or motions 
relative to the legality or propriety of the 
hearing or other procedures of the Board. 
Submission of such argument or motions 
will be confined to the filing of written 
briefs, objections, or motions to be made a 
part of the record. The Board will not 
undertake to consider any such motion or 
contention. 

Section 51.166. Privacy of hearings: Hear- 
ings shall be private. There shall be pres- 
ent at the hearings only the members of 
the Board, Board's counsel, official stenogra- 
phers, departmental employees concerned, the 
applicant, his counsel, and the witnesses. 
Witnesses shall be present at the hearing 
only while actually giving testimony. 

Section 51.167. Misbehavior before Board: 
If, in the course of a hearing before the 
Board, an applicant or attorney is guilty of 
misbehavior, he may be excluded from fur- 
ther participation in the hearing. In 
addition, he may be excluded from 
participation in any other case before the 
Board. 

Section 51.168. Transcript of hearings: 
A complete verbatim stenographic transcript 
shall be made of hearings by qualified re- 
porters, and the transcript shall constitute 
a permanent part of the record. Upon re- 
quest, the appilcant and each witness shall 
have the right to inspect the transcript of 
his own testimony. 

Section 51.169. Notice of decision: The 
Board shall communicate the action recom- 
mended under section 51.140 on all cases ap- 
pealed to it, to the Secretary of State. The 
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decision of the Secretary of State shall be 
notified in writing to the applicant. Such 
notice shall be given the applicant as 
pronpay as possible after his hearing before 


e Board. 

6 51.170. Probative value of evi- 
dence: In determining whether there is a 
preponderance of evidence supporting the 
denial of a passport the Board shall consider 
the entire record, including the transcript 
of the hearing and such confidential in- 
formation as it may have in its possession. 
The Board shall take into consideration the 
inability of the applicant to meet informa- 
tion of which he has not been advised, spe- 
cifically or in detail, or to attack the credi- 
bility of confidential informants. 

Adopted by the Board of Passport Appeals, 
December 30, 1953. 

THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Chairman, Board of Passport Appeals. 
JOHN FOSTER 
Secretary of State. 
Date: January 4, 1954. 


EDUCATION INSIDE THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have on 
numerous occasions expressed before 
this body the importance of education to 
the American way of life, and the neces- 
sity of dedicating ourselves to education 
so that every child will have the oppor- 
tunity of attaining the highest knowl- 
edge and skill of which he is capable 
and of making his ability available to 
the advancement and defense of our 
country. 

Our schools are designed to prepare 
youth for our way of life. We have re- 
cently begun to wonder what the Rus- 
sian schools are doing. Now, we have 
an unbiased answer—one prepared by 
the distinguished members of an Ameri- 
can survey team of education inside the 
Soviet Union. The initial and prelimi- 
nary report was today presented by Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education, before the 
National Press Club. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point a copy of Commis- 
sioner Derthick’s address entitled The 
Russian Race for Knowledge,” together 
with a list of the members of the official 
United States Office of Education team 
to study education in the U. S. S. R., 
and the original announcement of the 
initiation of this survey. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE RUSSIAN RACE FOR KNOWLEDGE 
(By Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 

Commissioner of Education, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare) 

President Horner, members of the Press 
Club, and guests, we have just returned from 
a month-long study of the schools in the 
VU. S. S. R. 

What we have seen has amazed us in one 
outstanding particular: we were simply not 
prepared for the degree to which the 
U. S. S. R., as a nation, is committed to edu- 
cation as a means of national advancement. 
Everywhere we went we saw indication after 
indication of what we could only conclude 
amounted to a total commitment to educa- 
tion. Our major reaction therefore is one 
of astonishment—and I choose the word 
carefully—at the extent to which this seems 
to have been accomplished, For what it is 
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worth, 10 American educators came away 
sobered by what they saw. 

Here are some of the evidences of this 
total Soviet commitment to education: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly selective 
basis—we saw no indication of any shortage. 

Foreign languages are widely taught. 

The educational process extends after 
school hours and during the summer under 
professional direction. 

Teachers and principals have an abundance 
of staff assistance: curriculum experts, doc- 
tors, nurses, laboratory assistants, and ŝo 
forth. 

School money is available to do the job. 
We were told repeatedly, “A child can be 
born healthy but he cannot be born edu- 
cated.” 

Responsibility for the conduct and achieve- 
ment of their children rests with the par- 
ents, who participate regularly in school 
affairs. 

These factors insure vigor and quality in 
any school system, whether in a communistic 
society or a democracy. 

This, of course, is a preliminary report. 
Our team of 10 has covered so much ground 
in such a short time we have not yet com- 
pleted the detailed analysis necessary for 
careful judgments in a number of areas. 
As soon as possible we plan to publish a com- 
prehensive report—part of the continuing 
study of Russian education to which many 
other groups will contribute. 

Our hosts were most cooperative. Minister 
of Education Afanasenko, at our very first 
meeting, smilingly referred to the closed cur- 
tains in his office, saying, “This is only for 
the benefit of the movie cameras. You will 
find no Iron Curtain about our schools.” 

This prediction was confirmed. We were 
impressed by the apparent interest of the 
Russians in the cultural exchange with the 
United States, In theaters and on the streets, 
as well as in the schools and on campuses, 
we were greeted with great interest, reflect- 
ing Russian curiosity about things Ameri- 
can, In Leningrad, for example, we saw lines 
that, we were told, had waited all night long 
to buy tickets to the Philadelphia Symphony. 

Despite our limited time we were anxious 
to obtain a cross section view and asked for 
a schedule that turned out to be exceed- 
ingly strenuous, even with a chartered air- 
plane and night travel of nearly 7,000 miles 
around the Soviet Union, in addition to our 
studies in the Moscow area which itself 
involves a school system comparable in size 
and complexity to that of Chicago, Il. 

We were in some areas seldom, if ever, 
visited by Americans since the war. We 
visited in the Tartar Republic at Kazan; 
Sverdlovsk, the Pittsburgh of Russia, in the 
Urals and Siberia; Alma Ata and Tashkent 
in Kazakstan; and Nzbekistan down close to 
the borders of China and Afghanistan. Then 
we traveled to Sochi on the Black Sea, to 
Minsk in Byelorussia, to Leningrad and back 
to Moscow for the final work. We saw 
schools in operation from the nursery 
through the university and their extensive 
program of complementary educational 22- 
tivities. The delegation visited two collec- 
tive farms, saw industrial operations and 
toured museums and galleries as a part of 
the total U. S. S. R. educational endeavor. 

In Leningrad we saw a typical example of 
the Soviet drive for knowledge. Here 70,000 
men and women in full-time jobs are on 
double shifts—but the second shift is spent 
as full-time students in regularly established 
schools operating day and night to fit their 
jobs. From this and other observations it 
seems clear that for hundreds of thousands 
of working youth and adults education has 
not ended; not only do they have an oppor- 
tunity to finish secondary school, but also 
a great proportion continue right on through 
the higher institutions of learning. And 
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then other tens of thousands take the popu- 
las correspondence courses, 

As I mentioned earlier, we saw no evidence 
of any teacher shortage, Teacher workloads 
and other working conditions are advan- 
tageous. Teacher prestige is high; salaries 
are at the levels of those of doctors and 
engineers, in fact, a fully trained doctor 
and nurse are regular members of each 
school staff; only the best are chosen to 
teach—1 out of 6 who apply. 

We saw scientific research establishments 
with trained staff running into the thou- 
sands, and with excellent plants and equip- 
ment. We saw, of course, the skyscraper 
university in Moscow with its lavish appoint- 
ments and its ultramodern equipment. We 
noted the expansion of universities every- 
where, and at the other end of the scale 
we were impressed by the quantity and num- 
ber of child-care centers and kindergartens. 

The importance of science in Soviet edu- 
cation is a matter which is unquestioned. 
Biology, chemistry, physics, and astronomy 
are required of every pupil regardless of his 
individual interests or aspirations. 

The Minister of Education for the largest 
Soviet Republic told us that plans were 
under way to introduce greater variety 
into their curriculum, The emphasis upon 
a uniform academic curriculum weighted 
heavily with mathematics and science is be- 
ing modified, somewhat in favor of poly- 
technic courses and industrial practice. The 
contemplated program will add an 11th year, 
and decrease slightly the number of lessons 
in mathematics, science, and the human- 
ities. All pupils in grades 9, 10 and 11 will 
be required to spend 3 days in school and 
3 days in agricultural and industrial work 
experience outside the school, 

Incidentally, we were interested to note 
that driver training is being included as a 
part of the practical course work in the sec- 
ondary school, and this in a country where 
one must wait at least a year for his auto- 
mobile. 

The avowed goal of the planned changes 
is to increase the numbers of skilled workers 
immediately upon graduation, also to insure 
the conditioning of every child to produc- 
tion work. 

We witnessed an education-centered econ- 
omy—planned, and developing in stages, 
with the emphasis upon the collective rather 
than the individual needs of the people. 
While the Soviet system imposes uniform- 
ity, the Soviet education adjusts itself to 
meet changing conditions. Developmental 
programs are encouraged in limited numbers 
by the Ministry of Education as part of 
the process in a planned economy and a 
planned culture. 

Our delegation was critical of the stereo- 
typed concepts of culture and esthetics 
which we encountered and the lack of em- 
phasis upon indiyidual expression and cre- 
ativeness. When we probed for explana- 
tions we were told, The Soviet people be- 
lieve in reality, science and the laws of 
nature.” 

At every turn in our travels we were 
struck by the emphasis and attention paid 
to the study of languages in the schools. 
This is one of the areas of experimentation. 
For example, during the school year just 
completed, 17 schools began foreign lan- 
guage instruction in the second grade. 
Eight of these schools are referred to as 
English schools, 7 as German, and 2 as 
French. Instruction in literature, history, 
and geography classes is also carried on in 
the second language beginning in the fifth 

e. 

The stated aim of these experimental 
schools is “to have pupils graduating from 
the secondary school who will have a free 
command of the language, and who will not 
have to go to special foreign-language in- 
stitutes.” It may also be of interest to 


know that approximately 45 percent of the 


We were also informed by the Minister of 

Education that efforts are being made to 

increase the emphasis on conversational 

competence. 

Direct comparisons of the quality of edu- 
cation in two countries as different in 
and aspirations as the United States and the 
Soviet Union are difficult, if not impossible. 
Soviet teaching methods and content are 
designed to insure that every pupil passes. 
In an attempt to accomplish this, extra 

services are provided with individ- 
ual tutoring, incentives and awards, and re- 
striction of student privileges. 

Examination procedures are confined to 
those elements in which the pupils have 
been repeatedly drilled. Little, if any, atten- 
tion is given questions involving the appli- 
cation of knowledge to new situations. 
Teachers evaluate each individual lesson and 
daily recitation. Low marks or examinations 
or lessons are usually considered a reflection 
upon the teacher rather than the pupil. 

Clearly, much more study and research 
are necessary before a fair evaluation could 
be made of the effectiveness of these pro- 
cedures. The best products of Soviet schools 
are undoubtedly very good. However, we are 
inclined to think that the enormous effort 
made to advance slow learners in highly aca- 
demic subjects tends to restrict opportunities 
for many able students. 

Everywhere in Russia there were evidences 
not only of passionate love of country, but a 
burning desire to surpass the United States 
in education, in production, in standard of 
living, in world trade—and in athletics. The 
slogan we saw most in posters, films, and 
everywhere was “Reach and Overreach Amer- 
ica.” We did not find among children and 
teachers any evidence that this fierce sense 
of competition was other than of peaceful 
intent. In education the spirit is a race for 
knowledge, for supremacy in a way of life 
and in world leadership. The Russian atti- 
tude is, as one Soviet official told us, “We 
believe in a planned society, you in individual 
initiative. Let time tell.” They are con- 
vinced that time is on their side and they 
can win world supremacy through education 
and hard work. 

This conviction is basic to all of their 
efforts and all of their plans for the future. 
Education is paramount. It is a kind of 
grand passion—this conviction that children, 
schools, and hard work will win them their 
place in the sun, and on the moon. 

We are today in competition with a nation 
of vast resources, a people of seemingly un- 
bounded enthusiasm for self-development, 
and fired with conviction that future su- 
premacy belongs to those with the best- 
trained minds, those who will work hard 
and sacrifice. 

The American people look to their system 
of education for infinitely more than the 
means of political and economic advance- 
ment. Our schools must always preserve the 
intangible values of our free society. 

Speaking for 10 American educators who 
have had a unique opportunity to study 
Soviet schools, let me say that our confidence 
in the educational system of the United 
States, as reflected in our better schools, has 
been strengthened by this experience. On 
the other hand, our concern for our weaker 
and neglected schools has been deepened. 
We come back convinced that we cannot, as 
a nation, afford to disregard the challenge 
imposed upon us by the Russian race for 
knowledge. 

MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL UNITED STATES OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION Team To STUDY EDUCATION 
IN THE U. S. S. R. 

Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education: In addition to 
heading the United States team, Dr. Derthick 
gave special attention to the Soviet adminis- 
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trative structure at all levels, including the 
professional preparation of supervisory and 
administrative personnel. 

Dr. Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education: Dr. Ash was concerned 
with vocational education in the 10-year 
schools in the U. S. S. R., the work of voca- 
tional schools in industry, and the training 
of teachers for vocational schools. 

Dr. George Z. F. Bereday, associate pro- 
fessor of comparative education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Dr. Bereday 
was interested in the philosophy of Soviet 
education, including education within the 
general frame of reference of comparative 
education. 

Dr. Henry Chauncey, president, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.: Dr. 
Chauncey’s area of interest in the U. S. S. R. 
was guldance, tests, and measurements, in- 
cluding the professional preparation of 
guidance personnel and the methods of test- 
ing and evaluating abilities and achievements 
of students under the Soviet system. 

Dr. Arthur J. Holden, commissioner of edu- 
cation, State of Vermont: Dr. Holden’s pri- 
mary interest in the U. S. S. R. was with 
higher education, including the education 
of college teachers. 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor of edu- 
cation, Harvard University: Dr. Hunt studied 
the educational procedures at all levels in the 
U. S. S. R. and observed the administrative 
structure of the educational system there. 

Dr. Harry C. Kelly, Assistant Director for 
Scientific Personnel and Education, National 
Science Foundation: Dr. Kelly observed sci- 
ence education throughout the Soviet edu- 
cational system, including the preparation 
of science teachers. 

Dr. John R. Ludington, Assistant Director 
of Instruction and Chief of Secondary Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education: Dr. 
Ludington's primary interests in the 
U. S. S. R. were the 10-year program, tech- 
nical education, the education of teachers, 
special schools, and classroom techniques 
and facilities. 

Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief Elementary 
Schools Section, United States Office of Edu- 
cation: Dr. Mackintosh, only woman mem- 
ber of the delegation, studied the after-school 
activities of the pioneer groups in arts, crafts, 
dramatics, and dancing, in addition to eval- 
uating scholastic achievement, 

Dr. John B. Whitelaw, Chief, Teacher Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Education: 
Dr. Whitelaw studied teacher education in 
the Soviet Union for all levels of teaching. 
RELEASE OF UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


A month-long survey of education inside 
the Soviet Union, the first Govern- 
ment-sponsored stud; of this kind, will be 
made by a team of 10 United States educa- 
tors, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare announced today. 

The study team, headed by United States 
Commissioner of Education, Lawrence G. 
Derthick, will leave for the U. S. S. R. on 
Tuesday, May 6, and will return around 
June 10. 

The survey has been made possible by the 
agreement of January 27, 1958, between the 
Governments of the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on ex- 
change of missions in cultural, technical, 
and educational fields. 

Several technical and cultural missions 
have been exchanged, but this is the first 
time that an official group from America 
repres a cross-section of education 
will have visited the Soviet Union to observe 
various aspects of Soviet education. 

A group of Soviet educators will make a 
similar study of education in the United 
States at a later date. 

Commissioner Derthick said the project is 
in line with the Office of Education's re- 
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sponsibilitiy to keep abreast of educational 
developments in other parts of the world. 

In addition to Commissioner Derthick, the 
team will include: 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor of edu- 
cation, Harvard University, and former Un- 
der Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Dr. Harry C. Kelly, Assistant Director 
for Scientific Personnel and Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; Dr. A. John 
Holden, Jr., State commissioner of education, 
Vermont; Dr. Henry Chauncey, president, 
Educational Testing Service; and Dr. George 
Z. F. Bereday, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Columbia University; and four members 
of the Office of Education staff, Dr. John R. 
Ludington, Chief, Secondary Schools Section; 
Dr. Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director, Division 
of Vocational Education; Dr. John B. White- 
law, Chief Teacher Education Section; and 
Dr. Helen H. Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary 
Schools Section. 

The American team will travel together 
inside the U. S. S. R. but will visit various 
schools and institutions in smaller groups. 
The educators will give major attention to 
the 10-year Soviet school system and tech- 
nical and teacher education. 

Plans for the visit were made by Oliver J. 
Caldwell, Assistant Commissioner for Inter- 
national Education, Office of Education. Dr. 
Caldwell returned April 22, from a 2-week 
tour of the U. S. S. R. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this ob- 
viously unbiased report by a distin- 
guished team of our own educators 
should make us pause. Not that we 
should change our own brand of educa- 
tion, for it is splendidly suited to our 
own individualistic way of life. But the 
decision of the U. S. S. R. to commit so 
much energy and money to education for 
communism there, should make us re- 
dedicate our efforts—in every town, city, 
and State and throughout the United 
States, to make each one of our schools, 
colleges, and universities the best possi- 
ble institution of learning of which we 
are capable. 

I suggest to those who have the time 
and are interested in knowing the facts 
about how the Russians are progressing 
that they read this report. 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, dui 
the debates this week on the Foreign Aid 
bill I was struck by the value of a fresh 
idea advanced on both sides of the 
Chamber—by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] on the Republican side 
and by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] on the Democratic 
side. The idea is that there is a psy- 
chological value in our many-sided con- 
tests with international communism in 
the fact that the most effective medi- 
cines of the modern world are medicines 
made in the United States—even if big- 
ger sputniks are made in Russia. 

As these colleagues have pointed out, 
we are competing for the r t and 
admiration—not gratitude, but respect 
and admiration—of the common people 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
What the common people of underdevel- 
oped areas respect and admire, irrespec- 
tive of what some of their power-hungry 
leaders respect and admire, is skill in 
science to bring them peace and light 
rather than turbulence and death. 
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} We are in this contest for admiration 
of competitive skills in modern science 
whether we want to be or not. Skill in 
science is now the measure to under- 
developed peoples of their respect and 
admiration for so-called developed na- 
tions. Certainly the mass of the com- 
mon people can and will respect the 
science of those who use their scientific 
ability to bring life and peace rather 
than destruction and death. 

Fortunately, this field of modern medi- 
cine and pharmaceutical magic is the one 
field in which the United States, incon- 
testably, is ahead—not only of the Com- 
munist nations, but also of every other 
nation. This lead is particularly marked 
in the drugs for elimination of the epi- 
demic diseases that ravaged mankind in 
underdeveloped countries. The diseases 
like malaria, which we have expressly 
undertaken to eradicate in our foreign 
aid and health programs. In this par- 
ticular field, therefore, it seems self- 
evident that we should make the most of 
what we make in America. 

We can, with imagination and ad hoc 
application of common sense, make it 
clear to the millions of recipients of 
medicines that the magic of relief comes 
not only from American generosity but 
also from American scientific technique 
and superior medical skill. That message 
will be more widely distributed in more 
useful places than any propaganda mes- 
sage we can utter and will do more than 
the Voice of America to bring us, among 
millions in the underdeveloped lands, a 
respect and admiration for ability that 
will last longer than gratitude. 

It is important that in receiving this 
gift of health and life, both with Ameri- 
can funds, that the recipient regard this 
gift not merely as a symbol of a fortu- 
nate, rich man’s generosity which may 
only end in envy. It is important rather 
that they should see it as the symbol of a 
nation of skillful scientists who can cre- 
ate the magic remedy as well as merely 
pay for it; the gift not of a fat, rich na- 
tion, but of a strong and able nation, 
scientifically competent beyond all others 
in the magic of medicine and the magic 
of life. 

The administrative situation in the 
management of these health programs, 
particularly as they become involved in 
international cooperation, is so compli- 
cated that I have not thought it wise to 
suggest specific statutory direction to 
carry out these purposes. I hope it is 
clear to those who will administer the 
foreign aid and foreign health programs 
that this idea of making the most of what 
America makes in the psychological value 
of this field of magic drugs has caught 
the imagination of Congress as a way to 
win friends and influence people. We 
hope and expect that by regulation and 
administration it will be utilized to the 
fullest extent to get the most for the 
United States, as well as for the world, 
out of these health programs. 


MURRAY-METCALF BILL FOR 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most persuasive statements that 
I yet have seen in behalf of the Murray- 
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Metcalf bill, for Federal support of 
school construction and teachers’ salar- 
ies, appeared in the May 24, 1958 issue of 
School and Society magazine. The 
author of this article is Dr. J. L. Mc- 
Caskill, executive secretary of the 
Legislative Commission of the National 
Education Association, who is a thor- 
oughly informed representative of our 
largest school organization. Dr. Mc- 
Caskill sets forth cogently many of the 
reasons why I feel privileged to be a 
cosponsor of the Murray bill, S. 3311. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Me- 
Caskill’s article, entitled “Federal Sup- 
port, Not Federal Aid: The Murray-Met- 
calf Bill,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL SUPPORT, Nor FEDERAL Am: THE 
MURRAY-METCALF BILL 
(By J. L. McCaskill, executive secretary, 

NEA Legislative Commission, Washington, 

D.C. 

On February 17, 1958, Representative LEE 
MerTcaLF, Democrat, Montana, introduced 
H. R. 10763 to authorize assistance to States 
and local communities in remedying the in- 
adequacies in the number of their teachers 
and teacher salaries and the shortage in 
classrooms.” The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. The 
same week, Senator JAMES E. Murray (Demo- 
crat, Montana) introduced 8. 3311, a com- 
panion bill which was referred to the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. Join- 
ing Senator Murray were 12 additional co- 
sponsors: MIKE MaNnsrFretp (Democrat, Mon- 
tana), Par McNamara (Democrat, Michigan), 
Warren G. MaGnuson (Democrat, Washing- 
ton), Jon S. Cooper (Republican, Ken- 
tucky), THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. (Democrat, 
Missouri), WAYNE Morse (Democrat, Ore- 
gon), WILLIAM LANGER (Republican, North 
Dakota), RICHARD L. NEUBERGER (Democrat, 
Oregon), WILLIAM Proxmine (Democrat, Wis- 
consin), JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR. (Democrat, 
Pennsylvania), HUBERT H. HUMPHREY (Demo- 
crat, Minnesota), and HENRY M. JACKSON 
(Democrat, Washington). 

The Murray-Metcalf bill represents a bold 
step toward the solution of an important 
crisis in American education. The bill closely 
reflects the legislative program of the Na- 
tional Education Association which has long 
called for the Federal Government to assume 
its proper responsibilities toward education 
and to provide adequate financial support to 
supplement the inadequate revenues pro- 
vided by the property tax and State support. 

For professional educators there is no need 
to elaborate on the evil consequences of the 
continuing shortage of classrooms, or the 
great number of underqualified teachers in 
American classrooms, It may be appropriate, 
however, to explain how the Murray-Metcalf 
bill could provide a significant stimulus 
toward the solution of these problems. 

The twin bills call for substantial Federal 
funds: for fiscal 1958 they ask $25 for each 
school-age child, totaling approximately 
$1,100,000,000. In successive years this ap- 
propriation rises to $50 for 1959-60, $75 for 
1960-61, ending on a plateau of $100 begin- 
ning in 1961-62. When multiplied by the 
school-age population, this means that the 
bill anticipates an annual expenditure of 
$4,500,000,000. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill includes a pro- 
hibition against Federal interference in the 
schools, channels the funds through the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and allots them to the official State educa- 
tion agencies. Decisions whether the funds 
are to be spent for teacher salaries, for school 
construction or basic equipment, or how they 
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are to be divided between these two broad 
areas are left to the State education agencies. 

The bill also provides that the States and 
local communities shall maintain their sup- 
port for school finance. To accomplish this, 
the Murray-Metcalf bill defines an effort in- 
dex; States which fall below the national 
average will have their allocations reduced. 

The national education effort index is de- 
rived by taking the total expenditures for the 
States from current funds and dividing them 
by the number of children in average daily 
attendance. Similarly, the State effort index 
will be calculated on the basis of the number 
of children in average daily attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
divided into the State expenditure from cur- 
rent funds. Deductions, if any, from State 
allocations shall be reallotted among the 
remaining States. 

Section 6 of the bill deals with grants for 
teacher salaries. It calls for each State to 
certify to the United States Commissioner of 
Education through its State education agency 
that the salary allotment will be distributed 
among its public-school districts, to be used 
solely by such districts for teacher salaries 
and to be distributed so that three-fourths of 
the allotment will go to local districts on a 
flat grant basis determined by the number 
of teachers in the public-school districts of 
the State. The remaining one-fourth pre- 
sumably will be distributed in any manner 
the State sees fit. 

The portion of its total allocation of Fed- 
eral funds which the State did not use for 
teachers’ salaries would be available under 
sections 7 and 8 for school construction, in- 
cluding basic equipment, on a project-by- 
project basis. Each State would file a plan 
with the United States Office of Education 
indicating how it would allocate its construc- 
tion allotment among local school districts. 
On certification of the State, Federal funds 
would be paid to a local district selected by 
the State to receive construction assistance. 
The State would have full discretion within 
the total Federal funds available to it for 
construction purposes to determine the Fed- 
eral share in any given project. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill breaks away from 
the pattern of previously introduced grant- 
in-aid bills for education. First of all, it is 
not conceived as a Federal-aid bill—a dole to 
the schools as if they were the objects of 
charity. Rather, it is an attempt to rectify 
the present imbalance of school support in 
which the Federal Government contributes 
only 4 cents out every dollar of revenue for 
public schools below college level. 

Two other major differences are the use of 
a flat grant rather than an equalization 
formula for allocating the money to States 
and the omission of any requirement for 
State matching. Studies of Federal tax inci- 
dence (not collections) show that there is 
considerable inherent equalization in the 
comparison of revenue coming from the 
States with the allocations they would receive 
under the Murray-Metcalf bill. Since this 
bill is supposed to add a third layer of reve- 
nue for schools to the layers represented by 
State and local revenues, there is no need for 
matching. The effort index will help assure 
maintenance of State and local support at 
present levels. Experience with the 40-year- 
old Federal vocational program shows that 
the States and localities now spend more 
than $4 for each Federal dollar received even 
though they are only required to spend 
dollar for dollar, Thus, the fear that Fed- 
eral funds will remove State and local in- 
centive to spend for schools seems unfounded. 

With official and public interest centered 
on specialized short-range programs directed 
toward the shortage of skilled manpower in 
the technical flelds, advocacy of a general, 
long-range Federal educational program ap- 
pears to be flying in the face of popular 
trends. No doubt, immediate results can and 
will come from programs concentrated on 
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higher education. But as NEA’s first vice 
president, Dr. Ruth Stout, reminded the 
House Education and Labor Committee in 
March, “Our schools must meet the need for 
increased expenditures for buildings, teach- 
ers, and equipment if they are to educate 
properly the young people that should benefit 
from a scholarship or fellowship program.” 


THE SECRET SERVICE 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared on the outstanding work 
of the Secret Service be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ‘FREDERICK G. PAYNE 
ON THE SECRET SERVICE 


The Vice President of the United States, 
during his recent visit to Latin America, 
narrowly escaped serious bodily injury and 
possibly even death. Had either occurred, 
the repercussions therefrom would have 
probably disrupted for many years to come 
the long-standing and well-grounded alli- 
ance between the United States and her 
neighbors to the south. Americans, while 
not easily provoked, have historically re- 
acted strongly and resolutely to any hostile 
action toward his citizens or property either 
at home or abroad. One can only imagine 
the force and direction of aroused American 
public opinion had the Vice President been 
injured or killed, 

The fact that the Vice President and 
United States relations with Latin America 
are still whole is due in sole measure to the 
calmly deliberate actions of a handful of 
Americans, namely, the Secret Service agents 
who accompanied the Vice President 
throughout his tour. It is amazing enough 
that six Secret Service agents were able to 
fend off an aroused and fanatic mob of sev- 
eral hundred, but it is almost incredible to 
find that they did so without the use of 
weapons or unnecessary physical force. One 
can only surmise the effect of world opinion 
on United States prestige had one of the 
Secret Service agents lost his control and 
wounded or killed a Peruvian or Venezuelan 
citizen. The Vice President, himself, most 
eloquently described the conduct and value 
of the Secret Service work in a recent ad- 
dress to the National Press Club, in which 
he said: 

“The greatest credit goes not to me, not 
to members of our party, but to the Secret 
Service who showed tremendous restraint, 
who took a great deal of abuse, and who 
handled themselves magnificently.” 

It is noteworthy to mention that Mr. 
Nixon, in performing the duties of the Vice 
President in an unprecedented manner, has 
added stature and dignity to the office and has 
engendered good will for the United States 
throughout his numerous trips to various 
parts of the world. However, the changing 
nature of the Vice President's office has mul- 
tiplied the duties of the Secret Service who, 
in order to protect the Vice President, must 
be intimately familiar with not only prob- 
lems to be faced at home, but also the antic- 
ipation and understanding of difficult situa- 
tions across the globe. 

It is rare that the actions and the per- 
formance of duty by this, the most highly 
trained law enforcement agency in the 
country, are brought to the attention of the 
American people. The only plausible ex- 
planation for the lack of notoriety given 
to Secret Service operations is the fact that 
these gentlemen are ever calm, discreet and 
courteous in the exericse of their highly de- 
manding duties. The incidents in Latin 
America vividly demonstrated the adher- 
ence of the Secret Service to the highest 
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standards of honorable and prudent law 
enforcement. 

Although the attacks on the Vice President 
constituted an unusual test of Secret Service 
skill, these agents are constantly and daily 
called upon to deal with the possibility of 
injury to the President or Vice President of 
the United States. In any country of 180 
million people, there are bound to be a 
handful of crackpots or fanatics who would 
work injury on the highest officials of our 
Government. The fact that the President 
and the Vice President safely and freely move 
about the country in the greatest variety of 
situations and physical conditions with the 
least amount of interference or discomfort 
to the public, is the highest tribute which 
can be paid to the Secret Service. 

These incidents so highly publicized will 
probably serve to increase the popular con- 
ception of the Secret Service as merely body- 
guards of the President and Vice President. 
While such is an important part of their du- 
ties, it by no means covers the extent of their 
many dificult and demanding assignments. 
The Service, as a necessary adjunct of the 
Department of the Treasury, has historically 
been charged with the responsibility of en- 
forcing a large number of complex and di- 
versified laws administered by the Depart- 
ment. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity of 
commenting on the valor and dignity of each 
and every Secret Service agent, and I trust 
that we in Congress and the people at large 
will never forget the debt that we daily owe 
to this small and dedicated group of Ameri- 
cans. In any commendation of the Service 
we must include the distinguished Chief, 
U. E. Baughman, whose able administration 
and remarkable example have been chiefiy 
responsible for the high standards of the en- 
tire Service, 

If ever the Secret Service is called upon to 
deal with another situation such as con- 
fronted them in Latin America, they have 
given proof that we have little to fear for 
the safety of their charges. 

It is my further hope that whenever the 
Congress comes to consider the Secret Serv- 
ice, we shall deal with it in a spirit of gener- 
ous support and rightful acknowledgment 
of their contributions to the safety and the 
preservation of the United States Govern- 
ment and its highest officials. The absence 
of their protection would only tempt the 
anarchists who, by threatening or destroying 
Government officials, could endanger democ- 
racy itself as we know it. It is high time 
that in recognition of the value of the Serv- 
ice we should insure ample and just com- 
pensation and promotions for the now ex- 
isting staff and create incentives whereby a 
career in the Service will become more ap- 
pealing to the types of individuals needed to 
fulfill the difficult tasks. 

The Secret Service is entirely dedicated, 
highly qualified, and eminently capable of 
performing their vital task. Were this un- 
founded or idle praise, the United States 
might find itself without a Vice President. 


THE TRAGIC DAY WHEN LITHUANIA 
LOST ITS FREEDOM 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, June 15 
will mark the 18th anniversary of that 
day in 1940 when Lithuania lost its free- 
dom and became a Soviet state by virtue 
of a contrived plebiscite conducted after 
invasion by Soviet forces and during 
occupation by the Red army. This was 
a plebiscite, the results of which were 
even announced in advance. After 4 
years of German occupation during 
World War II, Lithuania was reoccupied 
by Soviet forces and its incorporation 
into the Soviet Union was made com- 
plete. The United States, along with 
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the other free Western powers, refuses 
to recognize this annexation, an annexa- 
tion of a country of some 3 million 
people made despite solemn treaties and 
agreements to the contrary. 

Thus died the independence achieved 
in February 1918 when the Lithuanians 
had declared themselves free after 123 
years of Russian rule. The independ- 
ence of Lithuania was shortlived, but 
22 years, but it lives forever in the hearts 
of its sons and daughters who cherish 
liberty and abhor the enslavement and 
the tyranny imposed by imperialistic 
masters. By marking this anniversary 
of enslavement, as we have commemo- 
rated previously in this body the attain- 
ment of Lithuanian independence, we 
keep fresh in the memory of Americans 
a small country whose liberty was for- 
feited through agreement between Nazi 
and Communist totalitarian powers; we 
remind the world that Lithuanian in- 
dependence must remain a real expecta- 
tion for the future and not merely a 
memory of the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain fi- 
nancial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLotrr], which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 28, line 4, 
after “been”, it is proposed to insert 
“finally”. 

On page 28, line 10, before “convic- 
tion”, it is proposed to insert final“. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, much progress was made on 
the floor of the Senate yesterday toward 
arriving at a more perfect bill in the 
field of labor-management relations. I 
have charged that the bill is not perfect. 
I feel that the amendments which were 
adopted yesterday accomplished much. 
As the Senate begins its deliberations 
today on the bill, I should like to list 
those amendments. 

The first was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky (Mr, 
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Cooper] to give the Secretary of Labor 
power to issue subpenas. 

The second was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] providing that a union must 
send financial reports to each member. 

The third was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
barring from holding office in a union 
anyone who fails to file a report on con- 
flicts of interest. 

The fourth was the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], as modified by the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smirn], to strike the exemption clause 
so that all unions must file reports 
under title I. 

The fifth was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] to bar convicted felons from 
holding union office. 

The sixth was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] providing that the Secretary 
of Labor must prescribe simplified forms 
for small unions. 

The seventh was the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone] providing that unions may 
not hire any person at more than $4,000 
per annum if he has been convicted of 
failure to file reports under the act. 

The eighth was the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. ALLOTT] to redefine the term “labor 
organization.” 

The ninth was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado prescrib- 
ing criminal sanction for false entry and 
disclosure of labor records for the pur- 
pose of obstructing justice. 

The tenth was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado prescrib- 
ing criminal sanction for false entry and 
disclosure of labor records for the pur- 
pose of defrauding or misleading. 

The only amendment rejected yester- 
day was my amendment to strike from 
the bill the new definition of the term 
“supervisor.” So I feel that progress 
was made yesterday. However, there are 
still three areas of the McClellan com- 
mittee suggestions in which the Senate 
must operate. I make these remarks 
today in order to call the attention of 
the Senate to inequities which still 
remain in the bill in this particular field. 

The first proposal which I believe will 
be considered today covers fiduciaries. 
I understand it is amendment No. 5 of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smiru], The second is in the “no man’s 
land” field. 

The third deals with the secret ballot 
on matters of general interest. 

In February 1957, as the result of a 
question about the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Investigating Subcommittee 
of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, the Senate, by resolution, 
created the Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field. A year and 4 months 
later, on June 1, 1958, the chairman of 
that committee, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], appeared on the radio program, 
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The Manion Forum, and gave this résumé 
of the committee’s activities: 

The committee has held 146 days of public 
hearings and taken the testimony of 715 
witnesses. The record of these hearings is 
spread across more than 25,000 pages of 
original transcript. 

Members of the committee staff have 
traveled more than 700,000 miles and con- 
ducted approximately 18,000 interviews with 
prospective witnesses in 44 of the 48 States. 
In addition, our accountants have examined 
thousands of accounts, records, and files of 
both labor organizations and business enter- 
prises. 

To date, the committee has received, an- 
alyzed, and screened considerably in excess 
of 100,000 letters. More than 75 percent of 
these came from labor-union members or 
members of their families. From these let- 
ters, we have received valuable leads and 
much important information. Unfortu- 
nately, the committee has not been, and 
never will be, able to investigate all of the 
charges these communications contain. 
From them, however, and from the testi- 
mony before us, an unhappy and tragic story 
has unfolded. 


That is the end of that part of the 
statement which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas made on the Manion Forum. 

According to the records of the select 
committee, taxpayers dollars in the 
amount of $538,302.05 were spent dur- 
ing 1957 and thus far this year, of $500,- 
000 authorized, the committee has spent 
$206,418.30, a total to date of $744,720.35. 

Mr. President, although I may be ac- 
cused by many people of being penurious, 
nevertheless, I have never felt that I had 
been niggardly in authorizing the ex- 
penditures of funds for purposes which 
we all consider essential. I certainly 
do not feel the expenditures by the 
McClellan committee were unnecessary, 
and I would gladly vote to authorize 
more money if I were convinced it could 
be profitably used. The question that 
comes to my mind, Mr. President, is now 
that we have authorized the select com- 
mittee to spend the money and it has 
amassed this 25,000 pages of testimony, 
just what is being done with the knowl- 
edge that has been obtained? 

There is no question that the Ameri- 
can public has followed keenly disclos- 
ures of union corruption and lack of 
democratic procedures made by the 
McClellan committee. I have great re- 
gard for the chairman of the committee, 
and I have often complimented him on 
the splendid way in which he has at- 
tended to his duties as chairman of that 
committee. I concur in many of the re- 
marks made by the chairman over the 
past year and one-half as to what he 
feels has been accomplished by the com- 
mittee and what must be done to protect 
the American workingman from these 
abuses. I was 1 of the 7 members of the 
select committee who voted for the in- 
terim report of the committee which was 
issued on March 24, 1958, which con- 
tained legislative recommendations as 
follows: 

The United States Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field recommends that the 
Congress of the United States give attention 
to the passage of legislation to curb abuses 


uncovered in five areas during our first year 
of hearings, 
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These recommendations are: 

1, Legislation to regulate and control pen- 
sion, health, and welfare funds. 

2. Legislation to regulate and control 
union funds, 

3. Legislation to insure union democracy. 

4. Legislation to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes, 

5. Legislation to clarify the “no-man’s 
land” in labor-management relations, 


These recommendations are certainly 
reasonable and could not be charac- 
terized by anyone as being antiunion or 
antimanagement. Later in the debate, 
Mr. President, I shall comment specifi- 
cally on these recommendations and re- 
late them to the pending bill. As I sat 
on the floor yesterday, listening to the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Ives] and 
other Senators speak about antiunion 
measures, I was at a loss to understand 
what they were discussing. Certainly 
none of the proposals suggested by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MeCLxLLAN] and others of us who 
serve with him on the committee can be 
considered to be antiunion. All we want 
to do is regulate and control pension and 
welfare funds, to control union funds, to 
insure union democracy, to curb activi- 
ties of middlemen in labor and manage- 
ment disputes, and to clarify the no 
man’s land. I defy any reasonable per- 
son to point out anything in those sug- 
gestions which even the most rabid 
union leader can justifiably consider as 
antiunion. 

If Senators wish to classify as anti- 
union the efforts of those who would 
curb the growing power of certain labor 
bosses, then I suppose they can focus 
the light on a few of us who have been 
active in that field. However, our main 
purpose is not to destroy unions but to 
perpetuate unions. If the unbridled 
power of some of the labor leaders con- 
tinues unchecked, I suggest that some- 
day there may rise up in this country 
a wrath sufficient to do serious damage 
to the unions. One of the reasons why 
I have interested myself in this field is to 
prevent the coming of that day. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
in April of this year when the bill to 
regulate pension and welfare funds was 
before the Senate, amendments were of- 
fered by our distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. KNOWLAND]I, as well as the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Smitx], and others, which 
were designed to insure democratic pro- 
cedure in labor unions and to remedy 
loopholes in the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas, during that debate, admitted the 
need for labor legislation; however, he 
contended from a parliamentary point 
of view the amendments should be re- 
jected. His position was that the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, which had legis- 
lative jurisdiction over the proposals, 
ought to have a chance to consider them 
before the Senate as a whole voted on 
their passage. I did not agree with the 
distinguished Senator at that time; how- 
ever, I certainly appreciate the depth of 
his convictions which were shared by 
many of our colleagues. 

On June 1, 1958, the senior Senator 
from Arkansas appeared on the Manion 
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forum and listed the things the McClel- 
lan committee has exposed to public 
view. I wish to comment on these points 
briefly as I go through them, and state 
whether the bill takes care of them. The 
Senator from Arkansas listed them as 
follows: 

1. The theft, embezzlement, misuse, and 
of union welfare and pension 


2. Extortion, collusion, and bribery. 

3. Vandalism, violence, threats of physical 
harm to employers, employees, union mem- 
bers, and their families, 


The bill takes care of the first two 
items, at least to some extent, certainly 
to a greater extent than originally. 
With reference to the third item, vandal- 
ism, violence, and so forth, we have 
much work to do in this field, and I will 
agree that as yet we may not know 
enough about it to act. 

4. Fraudulent financial records and the 
willful destruction of such records to cover 
up embezzlement. 


That has been covered by the pend- 
ing bill. 

5. The rigging of elections, denying 
union members the right to vote by use of 
force, threats, and intimidations. 


That has not been covered by the 
pending bill. 

6. The calling of strikes and the making 
of “sweetheart contracts” with management 
without the knowledge or approval of rank- 
and-file union members, 


That has not been covered by the 
pending bill. 

7. The imposition of trusteeships upon 
local unions unjustifiably and continuing 
them indefinitely, and the appointment of 
unreformed exconvicts, thugs, and known 
criminals to manage and operate such 
trusteeships. 


That has been taken care of by the 
pending bill. 

8. The infiltration into positions of 
power and influence in the union movement, 
in some areas, of racketeers, gangsters, and 
disreputable characters, 


That has been taken care of by the 
pending bill. 

9. Organizational picketing to force em- 
ployees to join a union against their choice 
and to compel management to coerce its 
employees into doing so. 


That has not been taken care of in the 
present language of the bill to the ex- 
tent the junior Senator from Oregon 
and others feel it should be done. 

I continue with the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas on 
the Manion Forum: 

We have also heard evidence on the impact 
of secondary boycotts, mass picketing, im- 
proper political activities, and other practices 
that we expect to further develop and re- 
port on at a later time. 


Subsequent to the listing of these ex- 
posures, the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas discussed the legislative prospects 
for this session of Congress and stated: 

But the evils I have described must be 
eradicated. They can no longer be tolerated 
or condoned by labor leaders who have a 
proper sense of duty and obligation to the 
working men and women of this country, 
nor can they be ignored by responsible gov- 
ernmental authority. 
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These conditions must be dealt with. 
Dedicated leadership of organized labor, 
however conscientious and determined it 
may be to discover, expose, and drive out the 
crooks, racketeers, hoodlums, and undesir- 
able elements who have reached positions of 
influence and authority in some labor unions, 
simply do not have either the capacity or 
the power to do it. 

The duty, therefore, rests squarely upon the 
Congress of the United States to enact ade- 
quate laws to safeguard the rights, the in- 
terest, and the welfare of the workers, of the 
employers, and of the public at large. This 
duty the Congress must not shirk. It must 
be met. We have no other alternative except 
by inaction to condone that which in all 
good conscience we must condemn and 
should prevent. 

A dozen or more bills have been introduced 
in the Senate dealing with various aspects 
of the problem. The Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee is now holding public 
hearings and processing these measures, and 
it is expected that the committee will report 
out a bill to the Senate within the next 
10 days. 


The Senator from Arkansas at that 
time also discussed his own proposal, S. 
3618, which was considered by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and which, I might add, I supported be- 
fore that body. The Senator from 
Arkansas described his bill as follows: 


I personally have introduced a rather com- 
prehensive bill, S. 3618. Among other things, 
it would require all unions to register with 
the Secretary of Labor with a statement re- 
vealing full information regarding the gov- 
ernmental and financial structure of the 
union and accompanied by a copy of its by- 
laws and constitution. To be eligible to reg- 
ister, its constitution and bylaws would have 
to meet certain minimum requirements, 
Among them are: 

(1) The guaranteeing of democratic proc- 
esses to its members by the holding of reg- 
ular membership meetings. 

(2) The election of all officers of the union 
and fixing their salaries by secret ballot. 

(3) Fixing their terms for a period of 2 


years. 

(4) Providing for the removal of union 
officers for cause. 

(5) The election of delegates to national 
conventions by secret ballot. 

(6) That all officers handling union funds 
be placed under bond. 

(7) That the minutes of meetings, detailed 
financial records, and other records be made 
available for inspection by members of the 
union, and that such records be preserved 
for a period of 6 years. 

(8) Requiring each member of the union 
to be furnished with a copy of any collec- 
tive bargaining agreement affecting his em- 
ployment and that all ballots cast in any 
election be retained for 1 year. 

(9) Prohibit the loaning of union funds 
to union officers, or to any business in which 
they are interested. 

It would further prohibit organizational 
picketing until there had been an election 
by the employees designating a specific 
union as its bargaining agent. 

It would make persons who are under civil 
disability for conviction of crime ineligible 
to serve as officers, representatives or agents 
of any union (this provision is essential and 
will surely help to drive out the ex-convicts 
and gangsters who have infiltrated the labor 
movement). 

Another vital feature of my bill is that it 
would require unions to obtain the approval 
of a majority of its members, by secret bal- 
lot, before calling a strike or entering into a 
collective bargaining agreement with man- 

ent. 

The bill provides heavy criminal penalties 
for theft, bribery, collusion, and extortion. 
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Any union failing to register and to keep 
such registration current, as the act pro- 
vides, or fails to meet the prescribed mini- 
mum requirements in its constitution and 
bylaws, would be ineligible to serve as a col- 
lective bargaining representative. Such 
union would be denied the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board; and, for 
any period of time that it was unregistered 
or not in compliance with the registration 
provisions of the act, it would be denied the 
tax exemption privileges now granted to la- 
bor organizations. 

I make no claim that this bill is all that is 
needed in the way of legislation. It is not. 
Nor do I contend that it provides the only 
approach to a solution of the problem. It 
may not. But I do insist that, if it is en- 
acted into law, we will have taken a major 
step toward correcting the unwholesome 
conditions that now prevail and in elim- 
inating many of the evils the committee’s 
investigation has exposed. 


The Senator from Arkansas on that 
program posed several rhetorical ques- 
tions, such as: “Will Congress act?” 
“Does the Congress have the moral and 
political courage to face up to the issue 
and meet its responsibilities?” 

Just before concluding his remarks, the 
Senator from Arkansas stated: 

If you agree with me, if that is what you 
want done (with reference to remedial legis- 
lation) let your Senators and Congressmen 
know how you feel about it. 


I cannot speak for any other Members 
of the Senate, but my office has been 
deluged with mail from both union mem- 
bers and nonmembers alike, insisting 
that Congress meet its legislative respon- 
sibilities in the labor-management field 
so as not to be guilty of unjustifiable de- 
lay or unconscionable compromise. 

Mr. President, earlier I mentioned that 
I was confused by certain happenings of 
the past few days and the single most 
confusing statement that I read was one 
issued by the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas on June 6, when he said: 

The committee bill, of course, does not 
cover all areas in which legislation is needed, 
but an effort to enact everything that is 
needed, in my Judgment, would result in the 
enactment of nothing, 


This statement leaves several questions 
to be answered, and one of them is 
whether the recommendations of the Mc- 
Clellan committee were so broad that no- 
body could abide by them. If not, then 
the present bill is no bill at all, but mere- 
ly a measure which pays lipservice to the 
responsibilities of Congress. 

I have mentioned earlier that I am a 
neophyte in the political arena and must 
seek guidance from those I respect in this 
body. The one question which intrigues 
me more than any other is this: If the 
Kennedy bill is the only measure that can 
be passed at this session of Congress, who 
decreed so, and who has determined 
that this is all that the Congress will 
pass? Mr. President, certainly the Re- 
publicans have not determined this is the 
only bill they can support, because four 
minority members of the Senate Labor 
Committee filed supplemental views on 
the committee bill in which they took ex- 
ception to the limited scope of the meas- 
ure. The Republican attitude was dem- 
onstrated further in the votes on the 
Knowland amendments in the debate on 
the welfare and pension bill. 
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During that debate many conservative 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
implied that if it were not for the par- 
liamentary precedent -involved, they 
would have been happy to vote for the 
democratic process amendments: which 
were offered by the minority leader. 

Mr. President, I do not understand ex- 
actly what it is or who it is that makes 
anyone feel that the Kennedy bill is the 
only measure on the subject which can 
be passed during this session of Congress. 
I think the American public is clamoring 
for comprehensive protective legislation, 
and I think the Senate is duty bound to 
answer their plea. 

Mr. President, earlier I mentioned that 
I was deeply interested in practical pol- 
itics. To further my knowledge I have 
studied many writings both ancient and 
contemporary. Our eminent colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
LIMr. KENNEDY], cosponsor of the bill, re- 
cently authored a prize-winning bock en- 
titled, “Profiles in Courage.” The book 
is a must for anyone, like myself, who has 
an intense interest in politics. Recently, 
T reread the book to seek a clue as to what 
is happening today. I was particularly 
interested in the discussion on com- 
promise in which Senator KENNEDY com- 
mented as follows: 

Some of my colleagues who are criticized 
today for lack of forthright principles—or 
who are looked upon with scornful eyes as 
compromising politicians—are simply en- 
gaged in the fine art of conciliating, balanc- 
ing, and interpreting the forces and factions 
of public opinion, an art essential to keeping 
our Nation united and enabling our Govern- 
ment to function. Their consciences may 
direct them from time to time to take a more 
rigid stand for principle, but their intellects 
tell them that a fair or poor bill is better 
than no bill at all, and that only through 
the give-and-take of compromise will any bill 
receive the successive approval of the Sen- 
ate, the House, the President, and the Nation. 


Mr. President, I think all of us in this 
body subscribe to the principle outlined 
in this passage, but I have always felt that 
@ compromise was a balancing of points 
of view. It seems to me that so far as 
the committee bill is concerned, the Sen- 
ate has nothing to equate. It apparently 
is faced with the choice between a weak, 
ineffective bill, a weaker, more ineffective 
bill, or no bill at all. 

I do not think that this choice involves 
any compromise on the part of any Sen- 
ator, nor do I think it affords the oppor- 
tunity for a profile in courage, much less 
a full-length portrait. 

The bill reported by the Labor Com- 
mittee has been described variously as a 
moderate bill, a middle-of-the-road 
measure, a bill worthy of bipartisan sup- 
port and most recently as a nonpartisan 
bill. I can certainly subscribe to the last 
description of the proposal. This bill is 
nonpartisan because it is not worthy of 
support by members of either party, any 
labor union leader or member, or the 
public at large. 

Mr. President, later in the debate, I 
intend to discuss in detail the provisions 
of the pending bill and contrast them 
with the provisions recommended by the 
administration, various Senators, includ- 
ing the senior Senator from Arkansas 
and the minority leader, as well as the 
provisions of my own bill, which was of- 
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fered in committee as a e N for the 
bill we are diseussing tod 

Mr. President, I should” like now to 
get back to the source of my confusion, 
the statement that “the bill, of course, 
does not cover all the areas in which 
legislation is needed, but an effort to 
enact everything that is needed, in my 
judgment, would result in the enactment 
of nothing.” I find it difficult to recon- 
cile that statement of June 6 with a 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas on April 25, during the 
debate on the pension and welfare legis- 
lation: 

The present Congress will fall in its duty 
if it does not, at this session, legislate in 
this area. That is my position, I am only 
trying at this time to preserve the due and 
proper legislative processes, When we 
undertake to legislate in an area such as 
this, where there are sharp and conflicting 
views, with deep convictions back of them, 
I do not think the Senate or the Congress 
should deny to people the right to be heard 
on either side, or those in between. 


I can assure the Members of this body 
that the Labor Subcommittee heard 
from many witnesses during the course 
of deliberations and was afforded an op- 
portunity to consider sharp and con- 
flicting views. 

Mr. President, again on the floor of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas, on April 15, expressed his views 
on the responsibility of the Congress to 
legislate in the labor-management field, 
as follows: 

The duty, therefore, rests squarely upon 
the Congress to enact laws to safeguard the 
rights, the interest, and the welfare of the 
workers, of the employers, and of the public 
at large. This duty we cannot shirk. It 
must be met. We have no other alternative 
except by inaction to condone that which 
in all good conscience we should condemn 
and prevent. 

It is being freely predicted in some quar- 
ters that the Congress lacks the moral and 
political courage to face up to this issue and 
to do anything about it. Other sources are 
skeptical and are apprehensive that we will 
be influenced by partisan or political con- 
siderations rather than be guided by a sense 
of patriotic and public responsibility. On 
that score, I know we face a challenge, but 
I do not believe we will either fail or falter. 
I have an abiding faith and confidence in 
the courage, wisdom and integrity of the 
membership of this body, and of the other 
House of the Congress, and I simply can- 
not—I do not—believe we will be derelict 
in our duty and found wanting. 


Mr. President, I, too, have an “abiding 
faith and confidence in the courage, wis- 
dom, and integrity of the membership of 
this body and of the other House of 
Congress,” and I cannot, therefore, join 
in the feeling that the bill we are con- 
sidering today is the best that can be 
passed. 

I am certain that my remarks will be 
interpreted in some quarters as an indi- 
cation that I would not be happy with 
anything short of a union-busting 
measure. 

I ask anyone who subscribes to this 
feeling to examine the substitute bill 
which I offered to determine whether or 
not it is a union buster. I can honestly 
state that I have not offered, nor did the 
Labor Subcommittee consider, any meas- 
ure which deserves such an appellation. 
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The committee did consider, however, 
legislation which would go far toward 
correcting the abuses and mismanage- 
ment disclosed by the McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now being 
given an opportunity to foreclose dis- 
cussions on the question of whether or 
not the pending measure is the best we 
can do.” I have not satisfied myself as 
to the source of opposition to a compre- 
hensive bill, but apparently a specter has 
settled over this body and has led many 
Senators to believe that a weak, mousy 
bill is the best that can be accomplished. 
Mr. President, I do not subscribe to that 
feeling, and I do not know exactly who 
does. Certainly not the public; cer- 
tainly not the 100,000 people who have 
written to the McClellan committee; cer- 
tainly not the Republicam Members of 
the Senate; and, certainly not, to my 
way of thinking, my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle who, although 
they voted against the amendments to 
the welfare and pension bill, reserved the 
right to reconsider their vote after the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee had 
had an opportunity to consider the 
amendments, 

Mr. President, I have never felt that 
the Senate must base its legislation on 
what it feels is the attitude of the other 
House of Congress, nor has it been dem- 
onstrated to me that the other House of 
Congress is interested in a weak labor- 
management bill. Who, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the source of the feeling that 
weak legislation is the best that we can 
accomplish? 

I have not heard of any genuine op- 
position to comprehensive legislation to 
correct what the McClellan committee 
has spotlighted, except—and this is to 
be expected—from certain labor leaders. 
I may be naive, Mr. President, but I do 
not think the time has yet come when 
labor leaders can say what will and what 
will not pass the Senate. Only the Senate 
can determine that and in the next few 
days, during the yea-and-nay votes on 
amendments to this bill, the question will 
be set at rest, once and for all. 

Mr. President, if the pending legisla- 
tion is the best that can be passed by 
the Senate, then I feel it is time to give 
serious consideration to the remarks of 
the senior Senator from Arkansas, made 
aoine floor of the Senate on March 18, 

Some reference has been made to the 
usefulness of the (McClellan) committee. 
Whenever I reach the conclusion that the 
usefulness of the committee has come to an 
end for the purposes for which it was created, 
I shall walk out on the floor of the Senate 
and so report. If the Senate does not agree 
with me, then I shall ask to be relieved of 
my duties. I do not want to perform a vain 
and useless and ineffective labor, arduous as 
it is, for whatever vainglory there may be in 
serving as chairman of a Senate investigating 
committee. I want the RECORD to be very 
clear on that point. 


After it has been finally determined 
how squarely the Senate is willing to 
meet its obligations, I should like to ask 
the senior Senator from Arkansas to ad- 
vise the Senate whether the usefulness 
of the McClellan committee has come to 
an end and, if so, why the suggestions 
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of the junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara] and the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] should not be 
implemented. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, I am 
confident that the Members of the Sen- 
ate will lay. aside their personal differ- 
ences and make of this ivy-league bill, 
conceived in Cambridge and dedicated to 
the proposition that something—though 
weak, ineffective, and illusory, is better 
than nothing, a meaningful demonstra- 
tion of lawmaking. 

The actions of yesterday indicate that 
the Senate recognized the deficiencies of 
the bill by plugging some of the loop- 
holes, which I outlined at the outset of 
my remarks today. There are still other 
areas of major importance, covered by 
the McClellan committee report, which 
have not been touched upon. It is my 
hope that today the Senate will proceed 
to close these additional loopholes and 
produce a really effective bill, a bill of 
which we can be proud. 

Mr. President, I do not like to impose 
upon the time of the Senate longer, but I 
am forced, by remarks made yesterday, 
both on the floor and in the press of the 
Nation against Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell, to offer at least a defense on his 
behalf. 

I know that those who know of the 
relationship between Secretary Mitchell 
and me will think that it is somewhat 
strange for me to be defending a man 
whom I have criticized often. But our 
relationship is a friendly one, on a per- 
sonal basis, although we have disagreed 
in the field of labor law. 

Both the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] have criticized Sec- 
retary Mitchell for issuing a press re- 
lease. Secretary Mitchell said: 

I have been following closely the work of 
the Labor Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare headed 
by Senator Kennepy in its efforts to draft 
legislation to curb abuses in the labor-man- 
agement field. 

After examining and analyzing the pro- 
posals that have just been made to the Con- 
gress by the committee, I am deeply disap- 
pointed to find that these proposals contain 
deficiencies and weaknesses of such magni- 
tude that were they enacted into law, I am 
convinced they would provide only illusory 
protection to trade union members and to 
the public, as well as being almost impos- 
sible to administer. 


Mr. President, the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. Yesterday the Sen- 
ate, after due deliberation, recognized at 
least 10 places in the Kennedy-Ives bill 
which were weak and needed strengthen- 
ing. I think it was 10; it might have 
been 9. So, certainly, that paragraph of 
Secretary Mitchell's statement was true. 
Then the Secretary said: 

I was discouraged to find that because of 
imperfections, omissions, or loopholes in the 
language of these legislative proposals sub- 
mitted by the committee, the proposals not 
only fail to meet the recommendations for 
labor-management legislation made to the 
Congress by President Eisenhower last Jan- 
uary, but that they also weaken the already 
pitifully ineffective legal protection presently 
provided by law to union members and the 
public, 
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Mr. President, we need only to look 
at some of the amendments agreed to 
yesterday to realize that the Senate rec- 
ognized imperfections, omissions, or 
loopholes in the language of the bill. So, 
again, the Secretary of Labor was cor- 
rect. The Secretary continued: 

The legislation submitted to the Senate 
by the committee would exempt more than 
60 percent of labor unions from its provi- 
sions, including many unions which now re- 
port their financial affairs to the Govern- 
ment. Paper locals, like those controlled by 
persons such as Johnny Dio, could be per- 
mitted concealment, 


Mr. President, that must have been a 
true statement, because the Senate in 
its wisdom saw fit to adopt amendments 
which would plug loopholes in the lan- 
guage, loopholes which would have al- 
lowed the activities of the Johnny Dios 
to continue. 

The Secretary of Labor continued: 

Also, under these proposals the activities 
of such union organizations as the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, with their Brewsters 
and Becks, might never be exposed to public 
view. 


Again, that must have been a true 
statement by the Secretary, because the 
Senate, in its august judgment, saw fit 
to agree to amendments which would 
plug the loopholes to which the Secre- 
tary referred. 

The Secretary continued: 

Under present laws, unions seeking NLRB 
recognition must file financial reports with 
the Secretary of Labor and make these re- 
ports available to their membership, The 
committee's proposals would relieve unions 
of this obligation, and would instead force 
local members to go to Washington to 
obtain such information, 


Certainly one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare,.the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], recognized 
the loophole and was successful in hav- 
ing adopted an amendment which he 
offered. So again Secretary Mitchell 
was right. 

The Secretary continued: 

The legislative proposals reported by the 
committee give certain duties and enforce- 
ment obligations to the Secretary of Labor, 
but they provide the Secretary with inade- 
quate powers to properly discharge his re- 
sponsibilities. For instance, the proposals 
would require the Secretary to make in- 
vestigations and inspect books and records 
of unions when he has “probable cause” to 
believe that anyone had violated the law. 
However, the Secretary is denied the power 
to compel testimony, hold hearings, or to 
issue subpenas for persons or records, and 
he appears further to be subject to injunc- 
tive processes which would impair and 
hinder him from carrying out even the lim- 
ited authority the bill provides. 


Mr. President, again the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], a hard-working, 
diligent member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, recognized the 
truth of the Secretary’s statement when 
he offered an amendment which would 
close the loophole, and was instrumen- 
tal in having it adopted. So, again, the 
Secretary of Labor was correct. 

I read further from the Secretary's 
statement: 

Other serious deficiencies in the commit- 
tees proposals include the destruction of the 
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present rights of union members to seek 
State and Federal court relief to enforce 
their democratic rights; the continuation of 
a no-man’s land between State and Federal 
labor laws which denies legal protection to 
thousands of workers; and the relaxation 
and in some cases total destruction of the 
present legal protections provided union 
members, 


Mr. President, one might argue that 
there is a provision in the Kennedy bill 
which purports to take care of that situa- 
tion; but it takes care of it in liberal 
fashion, by turning over the jurisdiction 
to the Federal Government, instead of 
letting the authority rest with the States, 
where we who believe in States rights 
think it should rest. But today, I feel 
certain, an amendment will be offered 
which will take care of that deficiency 
in the bill. 

I shall not comment on the next two 
paragraphs of the Secretary’s statement, 
because I do not believe either the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New York 
or the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts found fault with them. 

In conclusion, I think it was disclosed 
yesterday that the Secretary of Labor 
not only was right in his opinions of the 
bill, but that he was following his duty as 
Secretary of Labor in pointing out de- 
ficiencies in the bill. In one day, I sug- 
gest, almost all the deficiencies which 
were called to the attention of the Senate 
by the Secretary of Labor were recog- 
nized by the Senate and were corrected. 

I apologize for taking so much of the 
time of the Senate to make the RECORD 
clear in respect to the feelings both of 
the Secretary of Labor and myself. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SALARY IN- 
CREASE ACT OF 1958—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a very important conference re- 
port which affects more than 1 million 
persons is ready, and awaits our action. 

I wish to state that the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, and the ranking minority member, 
Mr. CARLSON, of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, have done an 
excellent job in bringing the conference 
report to us. 

The Senate must act first. The 
action has been long delayed. I am in- 
formed that it will probably take less 
than 5 minutes to dispose of the con- 
ference report, which is a highly privi- 
leged matter. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the conference report be laid be- 
fore the Senate; and, when that is done, 
I ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, to make a brief state- 
ment in explanation of the report, and 
I also ask the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] to make a 
statement on the report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 734) 
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to revise the basic compensation sched- 
ules of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. k 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 734) en- 
titled “An Act to revise the basic com- 
pensation schedules of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other purposes”, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment Numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

Amendments Numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9; 
10, 11, 12, and 13: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Scnate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13, and agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5 and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 


ing: 

“Sec, 10. Section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1105), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

„t) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts is author- 
ized to place a total of four positions in 
grade 17 of the General Schedule. Such 
positions shall be in addition to the number 
of positions authorized to be placed in such 
grade by subsection (b). 

“*(g) The Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization is authorized to place a 
total of eleven positions in grade 17 of the 
General Schedule. Such positions shall be 
in addition to the number of positions au- 
thorized to be placed in such grade by sub- 
section (b). 

„h) In any case in which, subsequent 
to February 1, 1958, provisions are included 
in a general appropriation Act authorizing 
an agency of the Government to place ad- 
ditional positions in grade 16, 17, or 18, the 
total number of positions authorized by this 
section to be placed in such grades shall, 
unless otherwise expressly provided, be 
deemed to have been reduced by the number 
of positions authorized by such provisions 
to be placed in such grades. Such reduction 
shall be deemed to have occurred in the fol- 
Towing order: first, from any number specifi- 
cally authorized for such agency under this 
section, and second, from the maximum 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades under subsection (b) irre- 
spective of the agency to which such posi- 
tions axe allocated. 

“*(i) Appointments to positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule shall 
be made only upon approval by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of the qualifications of the 
proposed appointees, except that this sub- 
section shall not apply to those positions— 

“*(1) provided for in subsection (e) of this 

on; 

“*(2) to which appointments are made by 
the President alone or by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate; and 

“*(3) for which the compensation is paid 
from (A) appropriations for the Executive 
Office of the President under the headings 
“The White House Office”, “Special Projects”, 
“Council of Economic Advisers”, “National 
Security Council”, “Office of Defense Mobili- 
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zation", and President's Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization”, or (B) funds 
appropriated to the President under the 
heading “Emergency Fund for the President, 
National Defense” by the General Govern- 
ment Matters Appropriation Act, 1959, or any 
subsequent Act making appropriations for 
such purposes.” 

“Sec. 11. (a) Section 505 (b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘twelve hundred and twenty- 
six’ and inserting ‘fifteen hundred and thir- 
teen’, by striking out ‘three hundred and 
twenty-nine’ and inserting ‘four hundred and 
one’, and by striking out ‘one hundred and 
thirty’ and inserting ‘one hundred and fifty- 
nine’. 

„(b) Section 505 (e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘thirty-seven’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘seventy-five’. 

“Sec. 12. (a) The first section of the Act 
of August 1, 1947 (Public Law 313, Eightieth 
Congress), as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘one hundred and twenty’ and 
‘twenty-five’ in subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘two hundred and ninety-two’ 
and ‘fifty’, respectively. 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out ‘thirty’ in subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘ninety’. 

“(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

„d) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for not more than five scientific or pro- 
fessional positions in the Department of the 
Interior, each such position being established 
to effectuate those research and develop- 
ment functions of such Department which 
require the services of specially qualified 
personnel. 

“‘(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for not more than five scientific or pro- 
fessional positions in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, each such position being estab- 
lished to effectuate those research and de- 
velopment functions of such Department 
which require the services of specially quali- 
fied personnel. 

„) The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare is authorized to establish and 
fix the compensation for not more than 
five scientific or professional positions in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, each such position being established 
to effectuate those research and development 
functions of such Department which re- 
quire the services of specially qualified 
personnel. 

„g) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to establish and fix the compensa- 
tion for not more than 25 scientific or pro- 
fessional positions in the Department of 
Commerce, of which not less than five shall 
be for the United States Patent Office in its 
examining and related activities, each such 
position being established to effectuate those 
research and development functions of such 
Department which require the services of 
specially qualified personnel. 

“'(h) In any case in which, subsequent to 
February 1, 1958, provisions are included in 
a general appropriation Act authorizing an 
agency of the Government referred to in this 
Act to establish and fix the compensation 
of scientific or professional positions simi- 
lar to those authorized by this Act, the num- 
ber of such positions authorized by this Act 
shall, unless otherwise expressly provided, 
be deemed to have been reduced by the num- 
ber of positions authorized by the provi- 
sions of such appropriation Act.’ 

“(d) Section 3 of such Act is amended 
by inserting after ‘Secretary of Defense’ a 
comma and the following: ‘the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare,’ and by 
inserting after ‘Military Establishment’ a 
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comma and the following: ‘the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare,’. 

“(e) Section 208 (g) of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 210 (g)), 
is amended by striking out ‘sixty positions“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘eighty-five po- 
sitions, of which not less than seventy-three 
shall be for the National Institutes of 
Health’. 

„() The annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion of the position of Chief Postal Inspector 
in the Post Office Department shall be 
$19,000. 

“Src. 13. (a) (1) Clause (2) of that para- 
graph of section 602 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 1112), which 
defines the level of difficulty and responsi- 
bility of work in grade 5 of the General 
Schedule (GS-5) is amended to read as 
follows: 

%) to perform, under immediate super- 
vision, and with little opportunity for the 
exercise of independent judgment, simple 
and elementary work requiring professional, 
scientific, or technical training; or’. 

“(2) Clause (2) of that paragraph of the 
same section which defines the level of diffi- 
culty and responsibility of work in grade 7 
of the General Schedule (GS-7) is amended 
to read as follows: 

%) under immediate or general super- 
vision, to perform somewhat difficult work 
requiring (A) professional, scientific, or 
technical training, and (B) to a limited ex- 
tent, the exercise of independent technical 
judgment; or’, 

“(b) The Civil Service Commission shall 
exercise its authority to issue such standards 
or regulations as may be necessary for the 
administration of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

“Sec. 14. It is the sense of the Congress 
that appropriations for cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work and appropriations for 
Payments to State agricultural experiment 
stations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1958, should include additional amounts 
sufficient to provide increases in the portion 
of the compensation of persons employed in 
such work or by such stations, which is paid 
from such appropriations, corresponding to 
the increases provided for employees under 
this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
MIKE MoNRONEY, 
Dick NEUBERGER, 
Frank CARLSON, 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Tom Murray, 
JAMES H. MORRISON, 
JAMES C. Davis, 
EDWARD H. REES, 
ROBERT. J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jackson in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, the conference 
report is a unanimous one. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 


the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am certainly glad to re- 
port that the conference report on Sen- 
ate bill 734, the classified pay bill, is a 
unanimous report. 
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The conference agreement accepts in 
principle the bill as amended and passed 
by the Senate only a few days ago. 

Major modifications of that bill, as 
agreed to in conference, are as follows: 

First, the conference agreement 
gives professional and scientific person- 
nel, whose positions have been up-graded 
by Civil Service Commission action, the 
full amount of the increase provided by 
the bill. 

Second, the number of supergrades 
and high level professional and scien- 
tific positions authorized by the Senate 
version of the bill are reduced by ap- 
proximately one-half. 

Third, the conference agreement ac- 
cepts a number of clarifying and per- 
fecting amendments which were adopted 
by the Senate. 

In brief, this measure provides an 
across-the-board 10 percent increase to 
employees in the executive branch, the 
legislative branch, and the judicial 
branch. 

The increase is retroactive to the first 
pay period beginning on or after January 
1 of this year. 

Of course, that provision was not be- 
fore the conferees, inasmuch as both 
Houses had already passed favorably on 
that feature. 

In addition to the employees men- 
tioned, this measure provides an adjust- 
ment in the upper levels of the Post Office 
field schedule, thereby giving all Federal 
employees equal treatment. That pro- 
vision, and also the one to which I re- 
ferred a few moments ago—that dealing 
with the scientific positions—were re- 
quested by the administration. 

Mr. President, the conference agree- 
ment provides a proper increase, and 
accords all employees equal treatment. 
The report, as agreed to by all the con- 
ferees, is good, fair, and long overdue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina the cost 
of the retroactive provision. As I under- 
stand, this measure will be retroactive 
so far as it concerns the civil service 
employees, those in the legislative 
branch, and those in the judicial branch. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. What will be the extra 
cost? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It will be five-twelfths of the annual 
cost of the bill, or approximately $200 
million. But both Houses had previous- 
ly passed on that provision, as the Sen- 
ator from Virginia knows, so it was not 
before the conferees. 

Mr. BYRD. Is not the Senator from 
South Carolina mistaken as to the 
amount? Certainly, the cost for 5 
months will be considerably larger than 
the amount he has stated; would it be 
closer to $500 million? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No; the total cost for 1 year is that 
amount; and the cost of the retroactive 
provision will be five-twelfths of that. 
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Mr. BYRD. The Senator from South 
Carolina handled the original bill. What 
was the justification for making the in- 
crease effective as of January 1958? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The justification was that these em- 
ployees should have received the in- 
crease then, instead of later this year. 

My BYRD. That is the Senator's 
opinion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Congress did not enact 
the bill then; but the conference report 
would require that the increase be made 
effective as of 5 months ago. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Virginia will recall 
that last year the Congress passed the 


pay increase bill, but the President 
vetoed it. 

Mr. BYRD. So the bill did not then 
become a law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my opposition to retroactive 
salary increases. I think that is a very 
bad policy. I am now advised that the 
retroactive pay features in the classified 
bill will cost $260 million; that the retro- 
active features in the postal pay act will 
cost $118 million; and that the military 
pay bill will be effective for 1 month 
in fiscal year 1958. The cost of this bill 
for June will be approximately $50 mil- 
lion. The total cost of what may be 
regarded as retroactive features in pay 
legislation thus far in the current ses- 
sion of Congress will be in excess of 
$425 million. I shall cast my vote 
against the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish it clearly under- 
stood that the conferees’ hands were 
tied, insofar as the retroactive feature 
was concerned, because that provision 
was contained in both the House of 
Representatives version and the Senate 
version of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the conferees for the 
fine work they have done on this 
measure. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I can state 
from my personal knowledge that both 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina, 
and its ranking minority memeber, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
worked for many months on this 
measure, The committee received testi- 
mony over a period of many weeks. 

I particularly wish to congratulate the 
conferees for extending the 10-percent 
salary increase to scientific personnel, 
inasmuch as the testimony showed that 
the Government was losing some of its 
very valuable scientific employees who 
are engaged in some of the most critical 
governmental work; and included among 
them are Navy personnel who are en- 
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gaged in underwater sound research at 
the Philadelphia Navy Laboratory and 
also personnel who are engaged in re- 
search work in various places, including 
both Army and Navy research work at 
Governors Island. Many other critical 
programs of the Government are af- 
fected. It is obvious that the continued 
loss of service of such valuable scien- 
tific personnel in programs of that kind 
has a very direct bearing on the efficiency 
or lack of efficiency of the national-de- 
fense effort. 

I believe the testimony which has been 
received shows clearly that the salary 
increases provided by the conference re- 
port are modest, as compared to the pay 
increases which have been provided by 
private employers throughout the 
country. 

I believe the increases provided by the 
report will help answer the problem of 
how to persuade personnel of ambition 
and ability to continue in the Govern- 
ment service, rather than to leave it and 
enter private employment. 

One million and thirty thousand Gov- 
ernment employees are covered by this 
measure; and the evidence received by 
the committee shows that virtually all 
of them are faithful and loyal, and many 
of them are highly dedicated. The tes- 
timony also shows that many of the 
scientific personnel, particularly, could 
receive double their present salaries if 
they were to leave the Government serv- 
ice and enter private employment. I 
believe that this bill is a good Govern- 
ment bill, and that its adoption will in- 
crease the morale and efficiency of the 
Government service. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe our 
sincere thanks are due to the conferees 
on the part of the Senate for their very 
fine and speedy work. In fact, I think 
our thanks are particularly due to them 
because the conference report is a unani- 
mous one on the part of all the con- 
ferees, 

In conclusion, let me say that I have 
enjoyed very much the privilege of serv- 
ing on the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service under the excellent leader- 
ship of the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
Iam for these salary increases, and have 
supported this measure since before my 
election to the Senate. I have supported 
it with diligence in the committee and 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Texas, not only for the statement he has 
made, but also for the very fine work he 
has done as a member of the committee, 

As he recalls, in the course of the hear- 
ings we ascertained that private firms 
and corporations throughout the coun- 
try have increased the salaries of their 
employees by about twice the 10-percent 
increase which, as a result of the enact- 
ment of this measure, will be made in the 
salaries of these Government employees. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that this morning there has been 
laid before the Senate the conference 
report which provides for a 10-percent 
pay increase for the classified employees 
of the Federal Government. I am also 
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pleased that the report is a unanimous 
one. 

Furthermore, when this bill was con- 
sidered by the Senate, I stated that what- 
ever pay increase the Senate voted for 
the postal employees I would insist also 
be provided for the classified employees. 
The pending report includes that very 
provision. 

I should also like to state that at this 
session the Congress has taken the same 
action in regard to increasing the pay of 
the retired employees or annuitants who 
formerly were employed in the Federal 
civil service. 

So the Congress has—to the credit of 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee—handled three rather difficult, 
rather controversial bills, in dealing with 
pay legislation for the postal employees, 
the classified employees, and the retired 
Federal employees or annuitants. The 
postal-pay legislation was particularly 
difficult, because it carried with it a pos- 
tal-rate increase. Our committee has 
labored literally for years, and certainly 
all of last year and a great portion of this 
one, on these three bills. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am pleased 
that today we have brought a unani- 
mous conference report to the Senate. 

I should like to refer to 1 or 2 items 
in the conference report. In order to 
come to an agreement, we were forced 
to reduce by about 50 percent the num- 
ber of supergrade positions which had 
been requested by the executive branch 
of the Government, and which were re- 
ported by the Senate committee and 
passed by the Senate. I wish to state 
I regret that it was necessary to do that, 
because I firmly believe the executive 
branch of the Government needs a num- 
ber of additional supergrade positions. 

There are 2 million Federal employees, 
and presently there are about 1,300 su- 
pergrade positions. No private employer, 
no business would operate with that per- 
centage of top administrative or execu- 
tive positions. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment had asked for 568 additional super- 
grade positions, and 555 additional pro- 
fessional-scientific positions. As I stated, 
we were forced to reduce that number 
by practically 50 percent, in order to 
arrive at an agreement. 

I regard this action as an unduly re- 
strictive attitude toward the establish- 
ment of badly needed positions. I regret 
that such action was necessary to reach 
a conference agreement. 

Like the chairman of the committee, 
I shall look forward to further requests 
from the departments; and, if the de- 
partments can justify their requests, we 
hope to establish such positions in other 
legislation. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that when the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service does not act to 
create new supergrade positions, the 
Appropriations Committee from-time to 
time includes in its bills increases in the 
number of supergrade positions. I see 
present on the floor the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who this week handled the Department 
of Commerce appropriation bill. In it 
were provided 20 new supergrade posi- 
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tions. If the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service does not act in the 
matter, then the only way a department 
can get the positions it needs is through 
the action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. That not only is a poor way to 
legislate, but it is unfair to our com- 
mittee. I hope that it will not be nec- 
essary for the Appropriations Committee 
to provide supergrade positions, and 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service will be permitted to handle 
such matters, 

I wish to refer to the section of the 
bill which provides the Civil Service 
Commission shall check on the appoint- 
ments to positions in grades 16, 17, and 
18 in the General Schedule, regarding 
what we call positions outside the civil- 
service classification. We wrote into the 
bill a provision requiring the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission approval of appointees 
to GS 16, 17, and 18 positions. I sin- 
cerely hope the Commission will keep in 
mind that this will not be the start of 
a program whereby the executive branch 
will be limited to appointments without 
regard to the type of persons they need, 
and have to secure them through the 
Civil Service Commisison. The execu- 
tive branch must have and should have 
some leeway in making appointments to 
administrative and executive positions. 

Mr. President, I am happy the three 
bills to which I have referred have 
passed. I know they will result in great 
benefit to all Government employees and 
to retired employees. It has been a 
pleasure to have been associated with 
this legislation. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr, President, the 
lead and zine mining industry in my 
State 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Missouri de- 
fer his statement? The Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Lausch] wants to speak on 
the conference report, which will affect 
about 1 million persons. We would like 
to have it acted on. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that pending before the Senate 
is the conference report on the classified 
Federal employees’ wage increase bill. 
When that bill was originally acted upon 
by the Senate I indicated in the RECORD 
that if there had been a yea and nay vote 
I would have cast my vote in the negative. 
I did so on the basis that the President's 
original recommendation was that the 
pay increase should be limited to 6 per- 
cent. Then there was a feeling that the 
pay increase would be fixed at 7½ per- 
cent. It finally was pushed up to 10 per- 
cent and beyond. I now understand that 
out of the conference has come a recom- 
mendation that, in substance at least, 
the pay increase should be 10 percent. 

I cannot subscribe to that recommen- 
dation. I cannot do so because of the 
fact that the 10 percent wage increase 
fixed by the Senate will be used as an 
index throughout the country in the 
making of demands for increased wages, 
and thus contribute to the unbearable 
inflation from which we are suffering. 
We in the Congress will be setting the 
index. We will be declaring that a 10 
percent wage increase is justifiable. 
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I desire to repeat what I said when the 
bill was voted upon. The dollar today is 
worth only 48 cents. We have a $280 bil- 
lion debt. We shall have a $3 billion 
deficit in 1958. If we keep moving in the 
direction we have been moving, there will 
be a $10 billion deficit in 1959. 

Those who have bonds or who receive 
annuities or retirement payments can sit 
at home and look, and while they are 
doing so they will see the savings they 
have built up dwindling before their very 
eyes. 

Inflation is one of the menaces facing 
our country. I do not think Congress 
should, by example, give word to labor 
leaders and to industrialists: “Keep 
pumping up your prices. The public will 
pay.“ 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand there 
will be a voice vote on the conference re- 
port. I shall vote against the recom- 
mendation of the conferees. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Ohio that I 
am in accord with what he has said. I 
think percentagewise the pay raise can- 
not be justified. The retroactive fea- 
tures also raise some very serious ques- 
tions. 

In all this spending, we are not spend- 
ing our own money; we are not spending 
the money of this generation’s taxpay- 
ers; we are spending money which will 
have to be raised by somebody else. 

I appreciate the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of action on the confer- 
ence report the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON] be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to supplement the statement which I 
made. I, too, feel that the retroactive 
feature of the bill is not sound, and I 
state for the Recorp that in 10 years in 
the governor’s office in Ohio I saw no 
semblance of retroactive features such 
as I have witnessed in the bills passed by 
Congress. Retroactivity has been in- 
jected into practically every bill which 
provides for the expending of the pub- 
lic’s money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ’ 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to associate 
myself with the fear the Senator from 
Ohio has expressed of what will result 
from the principle we are establishing. 
This bill will result in the expendi- 
ture of from $250 million to $275 million 
in retroactive payments, which will be 
made about the ist of August. Other 
bills which we have passed will embrace 
another $250 million. 

Of course, the nearest estimate we can 
get is that under such provisions, $500 
million of retroactive payments will be 
made around the first of August. Cer- 
tainly we should take recognition of the 
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fact, as has been pointed out, that the 
Federal Government does not have the 
mouey. Not only does the Federal Gov- 
ernment not have it, but it cannot bor- 
row the money until an increase in the 
ceiling for the national debt has been 
provided. I think it is time Congress 
should wake up to the fact that the 
American taxpayers are paying just 
about all they can afford to pay. 

The present proposal goes far beyond 
the needs brought about by an increase 
in the cost of living. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed 


to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] to lay on the table the motion 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I want the 
Record to show that had there been a 
record vote I would have yoted in the 
negative on the conference report. 


REVISION OF BASIC COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES OF CLASSIFICATION 
ACT OF 1949—CORRECTION IN EN- 
ROLLMENT OF S. 734 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, the engrossed copy 
of Senate bill 734, the classified pay bill, 
which affects more than 1 million Fed- 
eral Government workers, and which 
earlier today was passed by the Senate, 
contains an incorrect figure in the 
schedule for staff officers and employees 
of the Department of State. In the sixth 
line of the salary schedule in section 
6 (a) (3) the figure is “8,955,” whereas 
the correct figure is “8,755.” 

I submit and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration, a con- 
current resolution for the purpose of 
authorizing the correction of that figure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. 
Res. 93) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (S. 734), to revise the basic 
compensation schedules of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, the Secretary of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to make the following 
correction: 

In the sixth line of the salary schedule in 
section 6 (a) (3) strike out “8,955” and 
insert in lieu thereof 8,755.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 93) was 
considered and agreed to. 


Con. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered into, the Senator from 
Missouri is recognized. 


THE CRISIS IN THE LEAD AND ZINC 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
lead and zinc mining industry in my 
State, and also in other States through- 
out the country, is in a serious depres- 
sion. 

In Missouri, employment in this in- 
dustry is down about 25 percent from 
what it was only a year ago. Further- 
more, those who have retained their jobs 
have taken severe wage cuts, as well as 
reductions in their workweek. 

A substantial number of miners have 
already exhausted their unemployment 
benefits, and, unless something is done 
promptly, the unemployment will in- 
crease and the distress of these workers 
and their families will worsen. 

As is true in many basic extractive in- 
dustries, entire communities are ad- 
versely affected when the lead and zinc 
mining business is depressed. No one in 
these mining communities is untouched 
by the spread of economic distress. 

The various proposals which have 
been made for assisting the lead and 
zinc industries include renewal of Gov- 
ernment purchases for the strategic 
stockpile, barter agreements under the 
provisions of Public Law 480, increase 
in tariff duties, and compensatory pay- 
ment legislation. 

Proposals alone, however, do not help 
the industry, and certainly do not put 
people back to work. Action is needed— 
and it is needed now. 

As long ago as last September 26, the 
lead and zine industry appealed to the 
Tariff Commission for relief; hearings 
were held in November; and the Tariff 
Commission made its recommendations 
to the President on April 24 of this year. 
So far, the President has taken no ac- 
tion, even though almost 50 of the 60 al- 
lowable days have already elapsed. 

Delay in this decision has not only 
prolonged the distress of the industry, 
but also has had the effect of delaying 
action on other proposals. 

The proposals which would give the 
most immediate assistance to the indus- 
try would be the stockpiling and barter 
proposals, which would relieve the mar- 
ket of some of the depressing effect of 
surpluses. 

As for longer range assistance, the 
compensatory payment principle, as em- 
bodied in a recent proposal from the 
administration, appealed to me as being 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. I 
understand the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs is 
moving promptly to hold hearings on 
this proposal. 

Action must be taken promptly to as- 
sist the lead and zinc industry, so that 
the unemployment can be eliminated 
and the employed can be allowed a rea- 
sonable take-home pay. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri, 
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GEN. JOE W. KELLY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
day before yesterday a number of the 
Members of the Senate praised Maj. Gen. 
Joe W. Kelly for the outstanding way he 
has handled the legislative liaison re- 
sponsibility for the Air Force. I desire 
to join them in their praise, and in their 
expressions of regret that he is shortly 
to be transferred. 

I am proud that Joe Kelly has been 
my friend for many years. His admin- 
istrative competence, his devotion to his 
job, his understanding of both the Air 
Force and the Congress, combined with 
his sense of humor and delightful per- 
sonality, have enabled him to perform 
great service for his country. This he 
has done with unsurpassed success. 

Everyone who knows General Joe 
wishes him the best of everything in his 
new assignment. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri. 


TRAGIC LITHUANIA 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 18 
years ago—June 15, 1940—the Russian 
Communists invaded the small but free 
nation of Lithuania. 

The result was obvious from the 
start—another blot of tyranny on the 
pages of history. 

Yet the spark of freedom and inde- 
pendence still burns in the minds of 
these enslaved people. This fact should 
be both a warning and a source of en- 
couragement to those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to have escaped from the 
heel of Communist dictatorship. 

It is a warning that human values 
and independence for others have no 
meaning to the Soviet Communists. On 
the other hand, such evidence that the 
spirit of freedom does not die easily 
should be an encouragement and a stim- 
ulus to us all. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri. 


CLARENCE CANNON—AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the day before yesterday, June 11, 1958, 
one of our great Congressional leaders, 
the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, Was 
the recipient of an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from Southeastern Univer- 
sity here in Washington. 

Representative Cannon is the dean of 
the Missouri Congressional delegation. 
Over the years his leadership, his ad- 
vice, his steadfast devotion to the secu- 
rity and progress of our Nation, and his 
hard work on behalf of his constituents, 
have endeared him to all of us in Mis- 
souri. Therefore, we are pleased that 
this fine university in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital has recognized this great American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citation of achievement 
which was read at the degree presenta- 
tion by Mr. William B. Wolfe, Jr., trus- 
tee of Southeastern University, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE HONORABLE CLARENCE CANNON, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS, NINTH DISTRICT oF MISSOURI 
Mr. President, fellow members of the 

board of trustees, I have the very great 

honor and personal pleasure to present this 
candidate for the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. He is the Honorable CLARENCE 

CANNON, Member of Congress, Ninth District 

of Missouri, 

He was born April 11, 1879, in Elsberry, 
Mo. He was graduated from La Grange 
College, William Jewell College, and the 
University of Missouri. He has received 
honorary doctor of laws degrees from Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Culver-Stockton Col- 
elge and the University of Missouri. He is 
a former professor of history at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. He has been ad- 
mitted to State and Federal bars. He is the 
editor of the Manual and Digest of the 
House of Representatives; and is the author 
of Synopsis of the Procedures of the House of 
Representatives; Cannon's Manual (which 
is published by resolution of the House of 
Representatives); Convention Parliamentary 
Manual (which is published by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee); Cannon's Prec- 
edents of the House of Representatives 
(which is published by law); and treatises 
on parliamentary law contained in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and in the Encyclo- 

Americana. He is the editor and 
compiler of the precedents of the House of 

Representatives, by act of Congress; he is a 

Regent of the Smithsonian Institute and is 

parliamentarian of the Democratic National 

Committee as well as parliamentarian at 

their national conventions. 

Congressman CANNON has served in the 
Congress of the United States since 1923, a 
total of 35 years. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, United States 
House of Representatives, and has held this 
post since 1941 except during the times that 
the House was controlled by the Republican 
Party. This committee, as you know, is one 
of the key committees of Congress, particu- 
larly where the operations of the Federal 
Government are concerned. In connection 
with the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Southeastern University has recog- 
nized the outstanding service to the United 
States by its career employees by granting 
honorary degrees of doctor of laws in recog- 
nition of outstanding and devoted service 
to the United States Government. 

This man, of course, is not a career em- 
ployee of the Government but is an elected 
official. His service to our country, like the 
service of so many of our elected officials, has 
been so outstanding as to cause us to honor 
him tonight with the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

‘The pages of our history are filled with the 
deeds of great men and women from all walks 
of life who have served our country, each in 
their own way. 

We have had our Washingtons, our Lin- 
colns, our Patrick Henrys, our Molly 
Pitchers and countless others, Throughout 
our history we have had great patriots serv- 
ing in the Congress of the United States. 
Today in these critical times, as in the past, 
we have devoted men and women serving in 
this great branch of our government. I 
sometimes wonder, however, if we fully real- 
ize how hard our Senators and Congressmen 
actually work. We, as Americans, can visit 
and see our Congress in session. We can sit 
in the galleries and listen to their debates; 
we can read from the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
what they have said and how they have voted; 
but this is only viewing a very small part of 

the total picture. To complete this picture, 

‘we have to consider the countless hours that 

they spend in committee meetings—the many 

hours that are spent on research—the many 
hours that are spent in serving their con- 
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stituents back home and finding out how 
they feel about the issues of the day—and 
finally, the many hours of soul-searching 
that may result in only one word—spoken 
on the floor of the House or Senate and ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD—an 
aye or nay voting for or against a bill. 

Tonight we are paying tribute to one of 
our great legislators, but in a larger sense 
we are also paying tribute to every man and 
to every woman in our Congress through him. 
A former Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Sir Winston Churchill, paid tribute to the 
Royal Air Force in 1941 by saying, Never in 
the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” I should like to 
change this as our tribute to all the men and 
women that serve so nobly in the United 
States Congress. To them I say— Never 
have so few done so much for so many.” 

Mr. Cannon is revered and respected by all 
that know and associate with him, irrespec- 
tive of which of the two great political par- 
ties they may embrace, because he has risen 
above the level of partisan politics. 

To him the welfare of the United States 
come first, last, and always. Many of the 
distinguished friends and colleagues of Mr. 
Cannon from the United States House of 
Representatives are here tonight to join in 
our tribute to him and are seated in the 
front rows of the auditorium to my left. We 
received a letter from the 33d President of 
the United States—the Honorable Harry 8 
Truman, and I should like to read it to 
you, now. 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., May 5, 1958. 
Mr, WILLIAM B. WOLFE; Jr., 
Member, Board of Trustees, Southeast- 
ern University, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wore: I am very disappointed 
that I will not be available on June 11, but 
I am happy that you are conferring an hon- 
orary degree on the Honorable CLARENCE 
Cannon, the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. 

Congressman CANNON and I have been 
good friends for all the many years we have 
known each other. He is a great legislator 
and one of Missouri's favorite sons. 

Please congratulate him for me and tell 
him I am more than sorry that I cannot be 
present when he receives this high honor, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S TRUMAN. 

There are so many great things that he has 
accomplished in his lifetime of service to 
our country—in fact, so many that if they 
were listed they would fill many volumes. 
Maybe I should tell you of the billions and 
billions of dollars Mr. CANNON and his asso- 
ciates on the Appropriations Committee have 
saved us as taxpayers; maybe I should tell 
you about the dominant role he has played 
in the improvement of financial management 
and budgeting in the Federal Government to 
the end result of a more efficient service in 
return for each tax dollar appropriated and 
spent; maybe I should tell you about the 
nights—the Saturdays and Sundays—spent 
in accomplishing the vast volume of work 
in his office. Perhaps I should tell you of 
his interest in higher education and of the 
foundation which bears his name and which 
he endowed to aid needy men and women 
in acquiring an education; perhaps I should 
tell you of his work in the Baptist church. 
I shall not talk of all these facets of his dis- 
tinguished career. I should rather tell you 
just two things about him—the first he re- 
gards as having been the most important 
part of his life. Throughout his entire ca- 


reer there has been a person at his side, 


sharing all of his triumphs, suffering all of 
his trials and tribulations, providing him 
with a wealth of love and understanding. 
That person is his lovely wife, the former 
Ida Dawson Wigginton. They were married 
in 1906 and have two daughters, Ida Eliza- 
beth and Ruby Melinda. To really see this 
great man smile, all you have to do is start 
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talking about his granddaughter and four 
grandsons. The devotion between this man 
and woman and the love he has for his chil- 
dren and grandchildren tell more about his 
basic character than I could ever state in 
words. 

I have always considered that you can 
judge a man by the little things he does, 
because therein is the real key to his char- 
acter, his integrity, his basic morality and 
honesty. All Senators and Congressmen, as 
you know. have franking privileges for mail- 
ing letters and other documents in connec- 
tion with their official business. When Mr. 
CAN NON replied to our letter in which we 
notified him that he had been selected to 
receive this degree, he did not consider this 
as being in the realm of “official” business 
and, therefore, he affixed a 3-cent stamp to 
the envelope. A small thing—yes; a very 
small thing; so small, in fact, what differ- 
ence would it have made if he had not used 
a stamp for this letter but had sent it under 
his franking privilege? His basic honesty 
would not let him do so. By the small 
things a man does, so may we judge his 
basic character. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the board of 
trustees of this university, I present to you 
the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, Member of 
Congress from the Ninth District of the great 
State of Missouri—a gentleman, scholar, 
churchman, author, educator, humanitarian, 
farmer, legislator, and outstanding public 
servant—for the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. Mr. CANNON, 


THE STRATEGIC AIR FORCE—LACK 
OF ADEQUATE TRAINED PERSON- 
NEL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
seldom does a week go by without one of 
the heads of this Government or of an- 
other government of the Free World 
stressing the fact that the great deter- 
rent to Communist aggression—in effect, 
therefore, the greatest deterrent to fu- 
ture war—is the Strategic Air Force of 
the United States. Each time when the 
Communists give new evidence of their 
technological superiority, from the Presi- 
dent down that is our reply. 

Therefore, I believe the American peo- 
ple should realize that last year 70 per- 
cent of the airmen of SAC had been in 
SAC less than 2 years, and this year 75 
percent of the airmen in SAC have been 
in SAC less than 2 years. 

More than 50 percent of SAC airmen 
are in their first enlistment. 

In the past 4 years SAC has lost 111,- 
214 airmen. 

It is estimated that the average cost of 
training and maintaining one airman for 
4 years is $19,779, or an average of about 
$5,000 a year. 

Assuming that the 111,214 men who 
left SAC during the 4-year period re- 
ferred to averaged 2 years of service, the 
cost of training and maintaining them 
for that period would be about $1,112,- 
140,000. 

Then, the process has to be done all 
over again, and at least another $1,112,- 
140,000 must be spent for training and 
maintaining their replacements for an- 
other 2 years. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
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reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organ- 
izations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me for some brief remarks. 

Mr. President, the able junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] in 
his remarks earlier this morning referred 
to statements I have made from time to 
time with respect to labor legislation and 
the work of the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. 

The Senator from Arizona quoted from 
a statement I made on a radio program 
some 2 weeks ago, on what is known as 
the Manion Forum. The Senator re- 
ferred to nine items which I listed, re- 
lating to conditions which had been ex- 
posed by the select committee. 

As I followed the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona when 
he was quoting from the statement I had 
made with respect to the exposures of 
the select committee, I checked the items. 
Of the 9 I had mentioned, the bill which 
is presently before the Senate definitely 
deals with 6. There is one I am not sure 
could be dealt with by Federal legislation. 

The third item I listed referred to van- 
dalism, violence, or threats of physical 
harm to employers, employees, union 
members, and their families. A question 
would arise whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should go into that field and 
make such actions Federal crimes. I 
have not made any positive determina- 
tion about that in my own mind. The bill 
evidently does not deal with those par- 
ticular conditions, which the committee 
has exposed. 

The sixth item related to the calling 
of strikes and the making of “sweetheart” 
contracts with management without the 
knowledge and approval of rank and file 
union members. The pending bill does 
not deal with that subject. 

During the consideration of the bill by 
the committee, from the time I received 
the first draft of the proposed legislation 
until the bill was finally reported, I made 
a number of suggestions to the commit- 
tee with respect to provisions which I 
thought the bill should contain. That 
was one of the suggestions. That is one 
of the three things which I suggested to 
which the committee did not respond 
favorably. 

Comparing the bill as reported with 
the first draft, I find that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare was 
very considerate of my suggestions and 
recommendations. I find in the bill to- 
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day 22 changes from the original draft. 

Those changes are in line—either fully 

o i in part—with suggestions which I 
e. 

The ninth area which I said we had 
covered deals with organizational pick- 
eting to force employees to join a union 
against their choice, and to compel man- 
agement to coerce its employees into 
doing so. I urge that that subject be 
covered in this bill. 

I urged that a provision in a bill which 
I had introduced be incorporated in the 
pending bill. That provision would 
definitely prohibit organizational picket- 
ing until there had been an election, or 
until two-thirds of the employees had 
definitely indicated, by petition or other- 
wise, that they wanted a union. The 
committee rejected that suggestion. 

I did not get everything I wanted. 
Everything I want is not in the bill. I 
think I could strengthen the bill if I could 
sit down and write it myself. I think I 
could improve upon it. No doubt every 
other Senator feels the same way. Each 
Senator, no doubt, feels that if he were 
privileged to write it he could improve 
on this measure. 

However, we are dealing with one of 
the most sensitive, technical, and diffi- 
cult areas in which to legislate. Wecan 
load the bill down with many things 
which I favor, and for which I shall con- 
tinue to fight. We can load the bill down 
with provisions which other Senators 
want, and the result will be that we shall 
have no legislation at all, in my judg- 
ment, at this session of the Congress. 

If we were to approve the first five titles 
of the bill, I believe there would be a 
good chance of enacting it into law. 
If we will do that, I believe we would be 
making constructive progress toward 
the legislation which is needed in the 
labor-management field. 

I need not describe to Senators the 
atmosphere in which we are working 
here during an election year. Each of 
you are fully conscious of it. This ses- 
sion of Congress is not a “last chance 
drug store.” There will be another ses- 
sion of Congress next year. I should 
like to see the first 5 titles of the bill, 
with certain strengthening amendments, 
enacted, so that the bill would actually 
do what we want to do in the areas 
covered by the first 5 titles. Then we 
would know we are making progress. 

I have certain ideas which are em- 
bodied in proposed legislation which I 
have introduced. Some of the provisions 
in those bills are highly controversial. 
If we add 5 or 6 highly controversial 
amendments to this bill, some Senators 
will support 2 or 3 of them and oppose 
the remainder, which means they would 
vote against the bill. The safest way 
and the best way to legislate in this field 
is to enact into law provisions designed 
to cover the areas with respect to which 
no honest man can object—in the area 
in which we are trying to protect union 
funds; the area in which we are trying 
to deal with corruption and illegal and 
improper practices; and the area in 
which we are trying to bring back to 
rank-and-file members a substantial 
measure of democratic processes. Let 
us enact such provisions into law now. 
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That will be making constructive prog- 
ress toward our goal. 

At the next session of Congress—if 
there were time at this session, I would 
undertake to do it now—if I can get ac- 
tion from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I should like to have 
various controversial provisions consid- 
ered separately and voted up or down, on 
their merits. I know that there is a way 
to bring a bill to the floor of the Senate 
if we cannot get the Labor Commitee to 
act. All I am pleading for is that we 
not jeopardize legislation to which every- 
one should subscribe by insisting on put- 
ting in the bill highly controversial 
amendments which would result in no 
legislation at all. To do so will defeat 
our own purpose. 

Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. WATKINS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PurTELL in the chair). The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] has the 
floor. Does he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed to yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the purpose of 
addressing a question to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts may 
proceed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Arkansas 
for his statement. He has placed the 
issue in proper perspective. 

We sat here from 1947 to 1958 without 
any amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
going through either the House or Sen- 
ate, for the very reason which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has cited. This is 
an issue on which people feel so strongly 
that they want to amend legislation to 
suit themselves. The result is that we 
cannot obtain a concensus in the Senate 
or House with respect to labor legisla- 
tion, and no action is taken, 

In 1953 and 1954, when Senator Taft 
and the Republicans were in the ma- 
jority, there were a good many amend- 
ments which he was desirous of having 
written into law. A bill was brought to 
the floor of the Senate, but it had to be 
recommitted. 

We now have before us a bill which 
has some reasonable prospect of being 
enacted into law. The bill may not go 
as far as some Senators desire. I believe 
that it would be unwise to jeopardize the 
work which the Senator from Arkansas 
and his committee have done in connec- 
tion with a bill to which he has given his 
support, by insisting upon certain 
amendments merely because all of us 
are so strongminded that our amend- 
ments must be accepted or we will not 
support the bill. 

The bill is in danger of going down to 
defeat. If Senators insist upon contro- 
versial amendments, we shall know 
where the responsibility lies. 

I believe that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas deserves a great deal of credit for 
the work he has done. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Utah to enable him to 
address a question to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Utah may proceed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
a great deal of respect for the judgment 
of the Senator from Arkansas in matters 
of this kind. I have been a Member of 
this body for nearly 12 years. The first 
year I was here the late great Senator 
George of Georgia, made a speech at the 
time the Senate was considering over- 
riding the Truman veto of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. He said, “If we do not do 
something now, we may never be able to 
get any action in this field, in which 
reforms have been imperative for a long 
time.” 

He told the Senate that he had voted 
for the Wagner Act. From that time 
until the Taft-Hartley bill was considered 
by the Congress, passed, and vetoed, 
nothing was done. That was the first 
opportunity there was to get any action 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is incor- 
rect. There was a bill before the Senate 
in 1954. 

Mr. WATKINS. I remember that; but 
it was recommitted. There was no relief. 

It is a difficult matter to obtain action 
from the committee. In 1957 I intro- 
duced a bill dealing with the no-man’s 
land situation, an area with respect to 
which there ought to be almost unani- 
mous agreement in Congress. Both man- 
agement and labor need reforms in that 
area. 

Did I get anywhere? The committee 
would not call a hearing or do anything 
about it, until the recent hassle which 
developed while we were considering an- 
other piece of labor legislation. 

I ask the Senator in all good faith 
if he believes that, in the future, we 
will get from the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee anything which the labor 
unions do not want? I mean as the com- 
mittee is presently constituted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator should 
address that question to his colleagues 
who are members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I do not be- 
lieve I should be called upon or required 
to answer for them. However, I will say 
to the Senator that if we do not get from 
the committee what we want, we can 
take it away from them, if we have the 
courage to stand up for our convictions; 
and if they are not willing to perform 
their functions, we have the power to 
take a bill from them and bring it to 
the floor. I do not desire to criticize 
any of the members of the committee 
for disagreeing with me. Most of them 
disagree with me on some of the things 
I want. 

Here again, are we going to load the 
bill down with amendments? It would 
be possible to load the bill down with 
amendments so that even I would be 
compelled to vote against it. We could 
load it down with amendments which 
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would force other Senators to vote 
against it. 

I say let us take what we know all of us 
want, and pass the bill, and then move 
on.. I say to the Senator, without any 
reservation, that I intend to fight for ad- 
ditional legislation in this field. If I be- 
come convinced that the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee will not move or is 
being dilatory and is not trying to go into 
other areas, I will join with the Senator 
from Utah and other Senators in a mo- 
tion to take the bill from the committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Arkansas has been the chairman of the 
committee which has been investigating 
labor conditions and the charges which 
have been made in connection therewith. 
Yet very little is being said about get- 
ting any reforms in the labor field. 
When the investigation was under way, 
conditions were revealed which showed 
that a good many changes should be 
made in the labor act. The late Senator 
George said that reforms were indicated 
at that time. I do not like to have the 
Senate act on the proposed legislation 
without enacting some of those very 
much needed reforms. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are getting 
some. Weare not getting all of them, or 
all that I want. 

Mr. WATKINS. We should get more, 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. Perhaps we should 
get more. However, let us be practical. 
Should we not want to take what all 
of us know we can get, and go ahead 
and pass the bill? 

Mr. WATKINS. We should press for 
more, and get it, too. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not saying 
that we cannot get anything else. How- 
ever, let us get what we know we can, 
without risking the loss of everything. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
have agreed to yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to him provided that I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I conclude my 
statement? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ihave agreed to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado at this 
point. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator was yield- 
ing to me for another purpose. How- 
ever, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas two questions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Colorado for such purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Is there objection? 
the Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have before me the 
interim report, and at this time I should 
like to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas on that report. 
This is the first opportunity I have had 
to do so. 

In the report, action is recommended 
in three areas, with reference to which, 
however, no action is being taken in the 
bill before the Senate. The first is in 
the field of “no man’s land.” ‘The sec- 
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ond is the fiduciary status of union offi- 
cers, which, by the way, was included in 
S. 2888, which the Senate passed some 
time ago. The third has to do with se- 
eret elections on vital union affairs in 
addition to the election of officers. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Ar- 
Kansas if he believes these three areas, 
and the suggested amendments which no 
doubt will be offered in these fields, con- 
stitute anything but moderate ap- 
proaches to labor legislation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I understood the 
Senator, he mentioned three areas, one 
the reform in the “no man’s land” area, 
and the other two—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. “No man’s land,” secret 
ballots in elections on vital union affairs 
in addition to the election of officers, 
and the fiduciary status of union officers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have very defi- 
nitely favored covering those subjects. 
I introduced a bill accordingly, as the 
Senator well knows, and I should like to 
have my bill reported and passed. How- 
ever, I am again being practical, that is 
all. I recommended to the committee 
that it write into the pending bill a pro- 
vision requiring a secret ballot before 
calling a strike. The committee rejected 
the proposal. If we were to add that 
amendment to the bill, even if we should 
be able to have it agreed to, we could 
bring about some complications which 
would be detrimental to the passage of 
the whole bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That particular ques- 
tion is a very controversial one. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In the three areas I 
have suggested, is there any reason why 
the Senate, at the time it is considering 
this proposed legislation, should not con- 
sider those three items to which the 
Senator referred in his report? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no reason. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe he said the 
proposals made provided a very moderate 
approach. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no reason, 
so far as I am concerned. Personally, 
I should like to see every one of those 
reforms adopted. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator from 
New York without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New York may proceed. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

I wish to comment first, if I may, on 
what the great Senator from Arkansas 
has just said. At least we have had a 
speech which is practical. The Senator 
from Arkansas has told the truth. He 
has issued a warning to the Senate, 
which the Senate should heed. It is 
a warning which he himself has followed, 

The proposed legislation, as it stands 
before the Senate, is not wholly satisfac- 
tory to the Senator at all, I venture to 
say, knowing him as I do. It is not 
wholly satisfactory to me. It is not 
wholly satisfactory to anyone, so far as 
I know. That is what we get when we 
deal in this kind of controversial field. 
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That is what we must expect when we 
oe to legislate in this whole area it- 
self. 

I wish to commend the Senator for 
what he has said. In the first place, I 
praise the Senator from Arkansas for the 
attitude he has taken in onnection with 
the whole matter as chairman of the 
select committee. I have praised him 
before, and I now reiterate what I have 
said in the past. He has been a grand 
chairman—probably the greatest chair- 
man I have ever known in connection 
with any committee—and I have known 
a good many fine chairmen. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well—— 

Mr. IVES. I mean it. I am not kid- 
ding. The Senator has done a grand 
job. He has been fair. He has acted as 
a good judge should act. So far as I 
know he has received no criticism what- 
ever from the people. He has produced 
a record which has made a tremendous 
impression upon the public, and the pub- 
lic is rising up and demanding legislation. 
The public has a right to demand legis- 
lation. I am with the public in that 
demand. 

I do not know what is the matter with 
Congress that it does not heed the Sena- 
tor. But in all these matters, we must 
be practical, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has pointed out. We can go only 
so far. I, too, have offered a program 
of legislation, very little of which is in- 
cluded in the pending bill. I would like 
to see it enacted. Some of my proposals 
go a great deal farther than what is in- 
cluded in the bill, just as is the case with 
some of the bills which have been offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas. How- 
ever, we realize that we cannot do every- 
thing at this time. If we were to under- 
take to do so, as the Senator has pointed 
out, we would get into the bill material 
which is controversial from the stand- 
point of many Senators, and in the end 
we would find an overwhelming majority 
in the Senate opposed to the whole bill. 
We would meet the same opposition we 
encountered in 1953, only more so. I 
shall vote for the bill. 

I have an amendment I should like to 
offer, but I do not expect to offer it. I 
believe heartily in what that amendment 
contains. It is an amendment to make 
discriminations in employment an unfair 
labor practice. It should have been in 
the Taft-Hartley Act to start with. I 
have never tackled it. I have never 
undertaken to propose it, because I have 
realized how controversial it is, and I 
do not want to plague some of my good 
friends from the South by offering it. 
That is exactly why I have not presented 
it. Ido not intend to offer it. 

But if there is placed in the bill some- 
thing which some of us cannot swallow, 
which will mean that the bill will get 
nowhere in the House of Representatives, 
then perhaps I will do what I personally 
want to do, and not yield, as I am yield- 
ing now, about a provision which I think 
should be in the bill. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, has 
the Senator from Arkansas concluded his 
statement? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall have concluded in 1 minute. I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York for his complimentary refer- 
ences to the work I have tried to do as 
chairman of the select committee. His 
praise is beyond what I deserve. I have 
worked hard to perform what is not a 
pleasant task. But I have had the co- 
operation of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee. It is because we have tried to 
work as a team that we have been able 
to hold the committee together and to 
expose that which is rotten. 

I shall likely be misunderstood by 
some for the position I have taken on 
this proposed legislation. I shall get 
some criticism from sources from which 
I would rather not be criticized. But I 
have to make a decision, and I have 
made it. If temporary criticism is to 
deter me from taking a course of action 
which I am convinced is imperatively 
necessary to secure the remedial legis- 
lation which is in the bill, then I shall 
have to subject myself to such temporary 
criticism and, perhaps, misunderstand- 
ing. 

But knowing that I am doing what is 
right and best in my effort to get the 
most of what is good, I do not intend to 
turn back. I shall fight to get the crooks 
out of the labor movement. I shall fight 
to keep them from being elected as 
officers and representatives of unions. I 
shall fight for the democratic processes, 
so that union members can have a choice 
in their elections of officers. 

I shall fight beyond this bill, but I am 
going to fight to get this much now. The 
sooner we get it, the sooner we will be 
serving the notice which should be served 
on the gangsters, racketeers, and unre- 
formed exconvicts who have in some 
places seized the reins of the labor move- 
ment and have used labor unions for 
their personal gain and profit and for 
the exploitation of working men and 
women who belong to labor unions. 

Let us get this much now. We can do 
it if we do not wreck the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I have 
agreed to yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] for another purpose. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to him for that purpose, with the 
understanding that I shall retain my 
place on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by me last night is 
still being worked upon with some modi- 
fications. I withdraw the amendment 
at this time, but with the intention of 
presenting it a little later in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is temporarily withdrawn. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator be 
brief? I must keep an appointment 
shortly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have 2 or 3 questions 
I wish to propound to the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Nebraska for 
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that purpose, provided I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask my very 
distinguished chairman about some mat- 
ters in the bill which were not included 
in the scope of the hearings of the select 
committee. I refer to the present lan- 
guage in section 602, the “no man’s land” 
provision. I think it would be very help- 
ful if we knew how the distinguished 
chairman feels concerning the so-called 
“no man’s land” provision in the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
the Senator will recall, in my remarks I 
said that I was interested in titles 1 to 5. 
That is the proposed legislation which 
interests me. I have made no final com- 
mitment either way on title 6. I need to 
study it more. I am not exactly sure 
what it provides. It was included by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. It was not in accordance with the 
suggestion I made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the same statement 
true with respect to section 605? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. My statement ap- 
plies to all of title 6. 

Mr. CURTIS. That section relates to 
economic strikers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am referring to 
all of title 6. Titles 1 to 5 are accept- 
able. In those areas, I should like to 
have legislation at this session of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree; but I think 
some of the other provisions in the bill 
are definitely bad. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not said 
that some things in the bill could not be 
called bad; I have spoken only with ref- 
erence to titles 1 to 5. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas, and I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE] has requested that I yield to 
him so that he may ask a question of the 
Senator from Arkansas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that, without losing my 
right to the floor, I may yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
observed that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas confined his remarks to the first 5 
titles. I inferred from that that he has 
grave question about the wisdom of hav- 
ing the sixth title in the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me answer in 
this way: I am not an expert in labor 
legislation. As the Senator from Ohio 
knows and can appreciate, I have been 
a very busy man. I have not had the 
opportunity to study title VI. It is not 
in the bill at my request; it is there 
through the exercised judgment and 
wisdom of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I am not attacking it 
at the moment; neither am I defending 
it. I am simply saying that I am not 
prepared to make a committal on it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I observed that last 
night the Senator from Arkansas voted 
for the elimination from the bill of the 
provision which changed the definition 
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of “supervisor.” That provision was in 
the sixth title of the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I clearly under- 
stood what that section did, I might be 
for it. But I have not been able to in- 
form myself with regard to it. I shall 
vote for the bill, unless something shall 
be included in it which I simply cannot 
accept. There is another House which 
will consider the bill, too. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What I am disturbed 
about is that the committee followed the 
Senator from Arkansas with respect to 
the first 5 titles 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would not say 
they followed me. They did accept rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And they added a 
sixth title; and the sixth title does not 
in any way strengthen the Taft-Hartley 
Act where it should be strengthened, but 
only weakens it. 

I commend the Senator from Arkan- 
sas for his noble and fearless work in 
leading the select committee. I am 
certain that if it were within his power, 
there would be legislation which would 
cope with the whole gamut of problems 
produced by the investigation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, upon 
the same condition, that I do not lose 
my right to the floor, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I may say, in an- 
swer to the Senator from Ohio, who was 
concerned that the sections of the bill 
followed the recommendations of the 
McClellan committee up to title VI, 
which includes the so-called amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, that 
when the Knowland amendments were 
offered certain amendments were pre- 
sented by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmitH] for the administration. 
Those amendments related to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I agreed, as a part of my 
understanding with the Senate, that we 
would report a bill which would con- 
sider not only the recommendations of 
the McClellan committee, but also the 
recommendations of the administration 
with respect to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That is the reason why they were in- 
cluded; and the language is the admin- 
istration’s language in regard to amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But let me say that 
the final draft of this title is not in con- 
formity with the recommendation of 
Secretary Mitchell or with the recom- 
mendation—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
from Ohio tell me why it is not? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill as reported 
reduces the time in which a worker may 
join a union or be compelled to join a 
union from 30 days to 7 days. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But that was in the 
Secretary’s recommendation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In his recommenda- 
tion there was a provision that no bar- 
gaining agreement shall be made without 
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the approval of the workers, except 
where there was a prior history showing 
the relationship between the employer 
and the union. 

I shall not go into the matter at this 
time; but on page 19 I think it will be 
found that the draft of the pending bill 
is not in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We can discuss that 
later; but I merely state now that I think 
the Senator from Ohio is in error. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I al- 
ways wish to be courteous to my col- 
leagues, and I have tried to be so today, 
but as most Members know, there is a 
Senate-House conference on the com- 
merce appropriation bill which I must 
attend this afternoon. So at this time 
I should like to submit my amendments 
and discuss them briefly, and then I 
shall yield for questions. 

Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ments which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 40, be- 
tween lines 23 and 24, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 608. Section 14 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection, 
as follows: 

“(c) (1) Nothing in this act or the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, shall be 
construed to nullify the provisions of any 
State or Territorial law which regulate or 
qualify the right of employees of a public 
utility to strike, or which prohibit strikes by 
such employees. 

“(2) As used in this subsection the term 
‘public utility’ means an employer engaged 
in the business of furnishing water, light, 
heat, gas, electric power, or passenger trans- 
portation services to the public.” 


On page 40, line 24, strike out “608” 
and insert 609.“ 

On page 42, line 3, strike out “609” 
and insert “610.” 

On page 42, line 23, strike out 610“ 
and insert “611.” 

On page 43, line 14, strike out “611” 
and insert “612.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendments on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson] and myself. We offer 
the amendments in the earnest hope 
that finally Congress will act to fill this 
particular legal void“ —or labor-man- 


-agement no man’s land”—which fails 


to assure the continued operation of lo- 
cal public utilities, which dangerous sit- 


-uation was created on February 26, 1951, 


by a strained interpretation, by the 
United States Supreme Court, in the so- 
called Wisconsin case, construing the 
legislative intent in the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. : 

In less than 3 months after that Su- 
preme Court decision was handed down, 
a bipartisan effort was begun in the Sen- 
ate to correct the unfortunate situation 
created thereby. Republican Senators 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, and Hendrickson, of 


“mended correction, 


June 13 


of New Jersey, together with Democratic 
Senators Robertson, of Virginia, and 
myself, introduced, on May 23, 1951, 
Senate bill 1535 of the 82d Congress, 
Unfortunately that bill never saw the 
light of day, but died in the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee without 
being accorded a hearing. 

In the following Congress, the 83d, 
a corrective proposal was again before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in an omnibus labor bill, 
S. 2650, which was considered by the 
committee, and was favorably reported. 
However, it will be recalled that, due in 
large part to the fact that three FEPC 
amendments were pending, under a 
unanimous-consent agreement limiting 
debate, the Senate, by a vote of 50 to 42, 
recommitted that bill. Although I found 
much to approve in Senate bill 2650— 
particularly in the section dealing with 
strikes in public utilities—I voted with 
the majority to recommit the bill, be- 
cause of the unfavorable parliamentary 
situation which required the considera- 
25 of FEPC legislation under a gag 

e. 

Senate bill 2650, as reported from the 
Senate committee, contained the follow- 
ing language: 

(c) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to interfere with the enactment and enforce- 
ment by the States of laws to deal in emer- 
gencies with labor disputes which, if per- 
mitted to occur or continue, will constitute 
a clear and present danger to the healtn or 
safety of the people of the States. 


During the debate on that measure, I 
questioned at length the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smrrn], then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, concerning 
the purpose of that proposed language. 
I specifically asked the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey if it were his 
understanding that that provision was 
designed effectively to return to the 
States the power, authority, and juris- 
diction to deal under State laws, and 
under machinery provided under State 
laws, with work stoppages, strikes, 
threatened strikes, lockouts, or anything 
which would tend to bring about a stop- 
page of the rendition of services by pub- 
lic utilities to the people of States or 
communities within States. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey replied: 

In preparing this particular paragraph the 
committee felt that utilities certainly would 
be included, because utilities usually could 
affect the health or safety of the people. 


In his January 11, 1954, message to the 
Congress on labor-management rela- 
tions, President Eisenhower called atten- 
tion to the problem at hand, and recom- 
in the following 
manner: 

The act should make clear that the several 
States and Territories, when confronted with 
emergencies endangering the health or 
safety of their citizens, are not, through any 
conflict with the Federal law, actual or im- 
plied, deprived of the right to deal with 
such emergencies. The need for clarification 
of jurisdiction between the Federal and the 
State and Territorial Governments in the 


_ labor-management field has lately been em- 


phasized by the broad implications of the 


1958 


most recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
dealing with this subject. 


Of course, the President was referring 
to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Wisconsin case. 

On June 18, 1955, in the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress, Senator ROBERTSON 
and I again introduced a bill, S. 527, de- 
signed to correct this situation. Again 
our proposal received no attention. 

This year we introduced Senate bill 
3692, thus making this the fourth Con- 
gress in a row that such a proposal has 
been before the Congress, though the 
problem is still with us. And we have 
never had a report from the committee, 
either favorable or unfavorable, on this 
particular proposal. 

Mr. President, as I stated earlier, this 
amendment was made necessary by the 
interpretation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the so-called Wisconsin case—Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 998, et al. v. Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Board (340 
U. S. 383, 71 S. Ct. 359, 95 L. ed. 354) — 
dated February 26, 1951. The net result 
of the majority opinion in that case was 
that a Wisconsin statute which prohib- 
ited strikes against public utilities, and 
provided for compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes after an impasse in collec- 
tive bargaining has been reached, was in- 
valid, because it was held to be in con- 
flict with the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

I have studied the case rather care- 
fully; and I find myself in complete 
agreement with the strong dissenting 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Frankfur- 
ter, and joined in by Mr. Justice Burton 
and Mr. Justice Minton. In other words, 
the Court was not unanimous in its de- 
cision; and the three Justices I have 
mentioned strongly dissented from the 
majority opinion, and held that the 
States had not been precluded from their 
right, under their police powers and their 
statutes, to deal with threatened clo- 
tg or stoppages of public-utility serv- 

ces. 

I feel —as did the principal Senate au- 
thor of the act in question, the late Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft that the majority 
of the Court came forward with a highly 
strained interpretation of the intent of 
Congress in the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947, and one which was 
never anticipated by its sponsors. Sen- 
ator Taft made no secret of his complete 
disagreement with the majority opinion, 
and personally expressed himself strong- 
ly to me on the subject on several occa- 
sions. His comments in this regard were 
of particular interest to me in view of 
the fact that both the majority and the 
dissenting opinions refer to some of the 
same comments made by Senator Taft 
during the 1947 debate, in support of 
their interpretation of the legislative 
history of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Also, it is clear from the record that 
another coauthor of the bill, former Rep- 
resentative Hartley, had a completely 
different interpretation of the intent of 
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the bill from that ascribed to it by the 
Supreme Court. I quote the following 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
4, 1947, volume 93, part 5, page 6383, 
from the debate which occurred at that 
time in the House of Representatives: 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTLEY., I yield. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the very fine 
exposition he is making of the conference 
report. I would like to ask the gentleman 
about that portion which pertains to the 
validity of State laws. Wisconsin and other 
States have their own labor-relations laws. 
We are very anxious that disputes be settled 
at the State level insofar as it is possible. 
Can the gentleman give us assurance on 
that proposition, so that it is a matter of 
record, that that is the sense of the language 
and of the report? 


He is speaking of the conference re- 
port which became the final act after 
the President’s veto had been over- 
ridden. 

Mr. Hartiry. That is the sense of the 
language of the bill and of the report. That 
is my interpretation of the bill, that this 
will not interfere with the State of Wiscon- 
sin in the administration of its own laws. 
In other words, this will not interfere with 
the validity of the laws within that State. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin. And it will per- 
mit as many of these disputes to be settled 
at the State level as possible? 

Mr. HARTLEY. Exactly. 


It is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone could conceive of Congress in- 
tending to preempt for the Federal Gov- 
ernment a field of such vital importance 
to the general public—which had been 
entered by many local and State govern- 
ments—without providing a substitute 
for local procedure, under an act which 
contained in its declaration of policy the 
statement—and I now quote from the 
declaration of policy in the Taft-Hartley 
Act—“and above all recognize under law 
that neither party has any right in its 
relations with any other to engage in 
acts or practices which would jeopardize 
the public health, safety, or interest”; 
and also the words—and I quote again 
from the policy statement of the Taft- 
Hartley Act—“and to protect the rights 
of the public in connection with labor 
disputes affecting commerce.” In my 
opinion, the majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court went completely con- 
trary to the expressed declaration of 
policy in the act, without specific lan- 
guage in the body of the act to justify 
such a departure; and by this interpre- 
tation the Supreme Court accomplished 
in part what the act was trying to pre- 
vent, by declaring void all protective 
State laws dealing with strikes in public 
utilities and thereby permitting the pub- 
lic health and safety to be placed in 
jeopardy during public-utility strikes. 

Congress made provision for threat- 
ened and actual strikes which would “if 
permitted to occur or continue, imperil 
the national health or safety,” and pro- 
vided authority for the President of the 
United States to set in motion investi- 
gatory and judicial processes which 
would at least prevent a work steppage 
for a period of 80 days, during which 
conciliation, mediation, arbitration, and 
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continued collective bargaining could 
operate to effect a settlement of the 
dispute. However, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Supreme Court, it left 
under the law a situation where the 
health, safety, and general welfare of 
the same people can be jeopardized 
without restriction when they are af- 
fected in smaller groups—that is, on a 
State or local level rather than a na- 
tional level. 

The dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, concurred in by the other 
two Justices already mentioned, states 
clearly what I believe to be not only the 
proper interpretation of the intent of 
Congress in this regard, but the only 
reasonable and logical interpretation. 
Speaking for the minority of the Court 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter stated: 

But the careful consideration given to the 
problem of meeting nationwide emergencies 
and the failure to provide for emergencies 
other than those affecting the Nation as a 
whole do not imply paralysis of State police 
power. Rather, they imply that the States 
retain the power to protect the public in- 
terest in emergencies economically and prac- 
tically confined within a State. It is not 
reasonable to impute to Congress the desire 
to leave States helpless in meeting local 
situations when Congress restricted national 
intervention to national emergencies. 


Florida is one of the States which has 
had its laws dealing with this subject 
declared invalid as a result of this deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. 

In 1947, by a vote of 33 to 0 in the 
State senate, and 74 to 12 in the house, 
the Florida Legislature passed a law re- 
quiring compulsory conciliation and ar- 
bitration when a stalemate has been 
reached in the collective bargaining 
process betwen employer and employee 
of a public utility, as defined in the act, 

Briefly, Mr. President, the Florida law 
defines the term “public utility em- 
ployer” as an employer engaged “in the 
business of rendering electric power, 
light, heat, gas, water, communication 
or transportation services to the public 
of this State,” and then sets up a pro- 
cedure to be followed when the collec- 
tive bargaining processes reach an im- 
passe and stalemate, which includes: 

First. The appointment by the Gover- 
nor of a conciliator who must effect a 
settlement within 30 days after appoint- 
ment—an additional 15 days may be 
allowed by the Governor. 

Second. If the conciliation effort is 
unsuccessful the Governor may appoint 
an arbitration board which must hand 
down its decision within 60 days after 
appointment—the Governor may for 
good cause extend that period 30 days. 

Third. Within 15 days after the date 
of an order of the arbitration board, 
either party may petition the Circuit 
Court for a review of such order. 

Fourth. Thereafter, any interested 
party may appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Florida. 

Those were pretty reasonable condi- 
tions, and they were designed to be fair 
and reasonable to all concerned, and 
particularly to the general public, who 
have such a vital stake in having a con- 
tinuance of such services as light, power, 
heat, gas, and the like. 
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The Governor may proceed with the 
action stated only after concluding that 
the dispute, if not settled, “will cause or 
is likely to cause the interruption of the 
supply of a service on which the com- 
munity affected is so dependent that the 
hardship would be inflicted on a sub- 
stantial number of persons by a cessa- 
tion of such service.” 

From and after the filing of a petition 
for the appointment of a conciliator, 
and until and unless the Governor shall 
determine that the failure to settle the 
dispute with respect to which such peti- 
tion relates would not cause severe hard- 
ship to be inflicted on a substantial num- 
ber of persons, no interruptions of work 
and no strikes or slowdowns by the em- 
ployees, and no lockout or other work 
stoppage by the employer, are permitted, 
until the statutory procedure has been 
exhausted or during the effective period 
of any order issued by the Board of Arbi- 
tration pursuant to the law. 

I think Senators will be interested in 
the origin of the language contained in 
the Florida law, because it shows a will- 
ingness to work together on the part of 
the representatives of the public, unions, 
and employers—a willingness which I 
wish existed at this level of Government. 

After a hearing had been held before 
a Senate Committee of the State Legis- 
lature of Florida on this subject, the 
committee requested labor and public 
utility officials to get together and come 
up with language for a bill, which was 
mutually satisfactory, and the bill which 
was unanimously passed by the Senate, 
and passed by an overwhelming major- 
ity in the House, as I have indicated, 
was drafted at a conference participated 
in by the chief counsel of the State fed- 
eration of labor and the State president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

It is comforting to know that reason- 
able men from labor and management 
can still sit down and come up with ef- 
fective and mutually satisfactory pro- 
grams for the protection of the public 
health and safety when properly en- 
couraged to do so, and that is exactly 
what happened with reference to this 
Florida law. With such cooperation 
from public spirited representatives of 
labor and management being exhibited 
concerning this subject in my State, it 
was indeed discouraging to have a 
United States Supreme Court decision 
result in our law being declared invalid 
by our State supreme court. 

The Supreme Court of Florida, which 
rendered its decision on May 5, 1953, 
declaring invalid the Florida public utili- 
ties arbitration law, based its conclusion 
entirely on the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the so-called 
Wisconsin case. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
2 sets of tables which appear on pages 
480 and 481 of the hearings. I shall 
not read from them, but they show that 
17 States, including Florida and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, have somewhat similar 
laws on this subject. Table No. 6 is en- 
titled “Regulation of Disputes in Public 
Utilities, etc.” Table No. 7 is entitled 
3 Mediation and Arbitra- 

on.“ 
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I ask unanimous consent that the two 
tables be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 


June 13. 


There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


TABLE 6.—Regulation of disputes in public utilities, ete. 


State and date of law 


dein 1947 (S. L. L. 19:200————— 


L. 
Maryland: 1956 (8. L. 30: 255) 
Massachusetts: 1047 is. L. L. 31: 2570 


Michigan: 1949 (8 L. L. 32: 24800 
Minneso 


ta: 
1947 E L. L. 28. S EE O ISAE 
1951 (S. L. L. 33: 2720 
Missourt: 1947 (8. L. L. 35: 211)... 
Nebraska: 1947 (8. L. L. 37: 235) 
New Jersey: 1946, 1947, 1949, 1950 (S. 
New York: 1947 (8. L. L. 42: 207) 
North Dakota: 1943 (S. L. L. 44: 258) __ 
Gaio; 17 5 (S. L. L. 45: 234) 
ennsylvanig: 
1947 (BLL 48:251)....-. 
ae SLL S). 


4947 (SLL 33 . k ess 


1947 (SLL 54:234 
mia: 


Wisconsin: 1047 "SLL 60:248) _... 


Provision against strikes in 


x 

“Industries affected with the | iX 
public interest.? x 
Distribution of food, fuel, x 


3 and medical serv- 


No strike until such time as all of the procedure provided for by ee has been exhausted. 


The ban on strikes has 
dairi unconstitutional. 


not been exercised, since 


other f 


the Kansas Industrial Relations Act were 


4 ibe strike after the public naL has been taken over by the State, 


ct held Lee ama by 


8. Supreme Court (26 L. R. R. M. 2082) as applied to an employer engaged in 


ieee 

No strike f for € 5 weeks after mediation fails and the governor has been Sir 

è Act unconstitutional, in opinion of State attorney general (27 L. R. R. M. 69). 

1 No strike for 60 days after written notice of intention to strike to the board of mediation and the other party. 
$ No ban on strikes. Act provides penalties for picketing and sabotage, 

* No ban on strikes. Provides for mediation of public utility disputes. 


1 No ban on strikes. Provides for temporary replacem 


Government during seizure, 


ent ol all employees who do not want to work for the 


TABLE 7.—Compulsory mediation and arbitration 


State and date of law 


Provision for— 


Industries ine: uded 


Compulsory Compulsory 
mediation | arbitration 


——— |} l. ͤ Aulꝛꝛꝛ— —„—-—t-¼ .. 


Florida: eon CNE. 1 1 X X 
Indiana: 1947 (SLL Set x x 
Kansas: 1020 (Gen. Tae industries affected with the public x x! 
to 623, SLL 26; 245). in 
Massachusetts: 1954 (sec. 3, SLL 33: 288). Publie utilities x — 
1955 (Sec. 6, SLL 38: 228) ae 3 on petition of either x PIR Cad 
1939 (sec. 9 — fo 224) . 1 public interest. X . 
1047 (SLL 33: 274 -| Charita le hospitals. x x 
Missouri: 1947 Sit ae 211) 2 car, e utilities. X X * 
Nebraska: 1947 (SLL FiO sat E eb .. tkan S SANN A x 
New Jersey: 1946, 1247 i949, 1950 (SSL 49; 221) 9 Se x 
North Dakota: 1953 ii TTT | | VE DE NNSS 


1 The U. 8. Supreme Court in decisions in 1923 and 1925 declared that it is unconstitutional to fix wages by 
perry go am in the meatpacking industry. However, the act may still apply to the railroad and public 
u les indus 


Mr. HOLLAND. Of interest in table 
No. 6 is disclosure of the fact that 
even since the Wisconsin case two States, 
realizing the need for some kind of 
machinery to protect the public in such 
matters—Virginia in 1952 and Maryland 
in 1956—have enacted State laws regu- 
lating disputes in public utilities cases. 


The treatment of this subject in these 
laws varies greatly. Some of them ban 
strikes until a statutory procedure is 
complied with, as in Florida; some pro- 
vide for seizure and operation by the 
State; one permits no strikes until 60 
days after written notice of intention to 
strike to a board of mediation and the 
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other party; others do not ban strikes 
but provide penalties for picketing and 
sabotage, or provide for mediation of 
disputes; and various other methods are 
employed to handle the problem—the 
methods which are acceptable to the peo- 
ple of the particular State, as enacted 
in laws passed by the State legislature. 

Different States have different meth- 
ods for handling such matters, but cer- 
tainly they should be permitted to take 
jurisdiction over labor-management 
problems in a local field of such vital 
concern to the local people. 

Mr. President, I have presented the 
basic facts as I understand them con- 
eerning the no man’s land in connection 
with strikes in public utilities, and 
without rearguing the Wisconsin case, it 
is perfectly clear to me that the major 
proponents of the Taft-Hartley Act never 
intended any such result when that act 
was passed. Regardless of that fact, 
however, the basic problem is with us—it 
is serious—and it demands early 
attention. 

The problem has been demanding 
early attention, Mr. President, for 7 
years. The Senator from Florida, along 
with other Senators, has been endeavor- 
ing to bring this problem to the Senate 
floor for 7 years. This is the first time 
I have had a chance to do so. I simply 
state, with a smile, that I have found the 
committee recalcitrant when it came to 
consideration of this particular measure, 
either favorably or unfavorably. 

I think it should be said in complete 
justice to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
that in a former debate on this subject 
on the floor he expressed sympathy with 
our problem and a willingness to help 
solve it. We hope that sympathy and 
willingness will show themselves in the 
attitude of the distinguished Senator as 
a leader today. 

I desire to read, Mr. President, from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 6, 
1954, volume 100, part 5, page 6113, from 
the debate upon a measure amending 
the Taft-Hartley law in that year. I 
shall not weary Senators by quoting un- 
duly, but I shall simply quote two para- 
graphs from the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
with the full understanding that any 
Senator has the right to quote the entire 
statement. I am not seeking in any way 
to embarrass anybody. I simply want to 
show there is sympathy, but when it 
comes to results we have not been able 
to get any. 

I read this paragraph, as a quotation 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts: 

I know the Senator from Florida is en- 
tirely sincere in his desire to permit the 
States to protect themselves in cases of emer- 
gency. I believe the Federal Government has 
such authority under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and that, therefore, the States should have 
it. 


Mr. President, the Senator's philosophy 
and mine are completely on all fours as 


to that. I, too, think the States should 
have the power. I agree completely with 
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the statement then made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 

I would not object if the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
were drawn in sufficiently specific 
to provide for State action in a case involv- 
ing a public utility employer whose work in- 
volved the lives of the people, but not in 
a fleld as broad as that defined in the Florida 
statute. 


A little later in the same debate in 
another paragraph there is a statement 
which shows the considered judgment 
of the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts at that time, and I believe 
his judgment is the same at this time: 

I should like to join the Senator from 
Florida in attempting to ascertain whether 
we can agree upon amendatory language 
which would really give the States the right 
to deal with genuine emergencies, under 
language drawn with sufficient care so that 
it will not permit the States to stray over 
into a wide area which hitherto has been 
under the protection of the Federal act. 


Mr. President, the subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts is the first com- 
mittee in 7 years which has been gra- 
cious enough to allow the Senator from 
Florida the opportunity to be heard upon 
this measure. I express my grateful 
thanks to the Senator for that consider- 
ation. 

During the course of the hearings, the 
Senator from Massachusetts expressed 
again his feeling that the Florida law 
might be a little broad. Senators will 
find that statement in the colloquy 
which took place. 

In the effort to meet the views of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the Senator from Florida redrafted 
the amendment proposed by him and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
so as to leave out some matters which 
perhaps are not as vital, such as the 
operation of a bridge, the operation of a 
tunnel, sanitation and communication 
services, At present the amendment, as 
proposed, covers what seems to the Sen- 
ator from Florida to be the mere skeleton 
or the mere essence of what is required 
in any civilized community in order that 
the public interest may be safeguarded. 
That essence is stated in the amendment 
now pending in the following words: 

Nothing in this act or in the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, shall be con- 
strued to nullify the provisions of any State 
or Territorial law which regulate or qualify 
the right of employees of a public utility to 
strike, or which prohibit strikes by such em- 
ployees. 

As used in this subsection, the term “pub- 
lic utility” means an employer engaged in 
the business of furnishing water, light, heat, 
gas, electric power, or passenger transporta- 
tion services to the public. 


Mr. President, that is the mere essence 
of services which are taken for granted 
and are completely vital to the func- 
tioning of a civilized community, and the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from Virginia have attempted to confine 
the operation of the proposed amend- 
ment to those vital fields, 

In my State we have had some experi- 
ence with this situation. I regret to 
have to so report to the Senate. I have 
already mentioned that in a case passed 
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upon by the Florida Supreme Court, the 
United States Supreme Court decision 
in the Wisconsin case was followed in 
such a way as to knock out the Florida 
statute. I think our court was correct 
in its action. After all, the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the supreme law of the land. When 
we reach the time when we do not so 
regard it, Mr. President, we shall be 
drifting toward a dangerous situation. 

I remind Senators that the Supreme 
Court decision was not a unanimous one 
on the part of the Court, but that there 
were able Justices on each side. If any- 
thing, the opinion of the dissenting or 
minority justices is even stronger and 
more completely acerbie in wording than 
the opinion of the majority of the Court 
in that case. 

Mr. President, that particular case 
arose in the city of Miami and grew out 
of the local transit system strike, a strike 
which resulted in the very great hurt of 
the city and its people, but particularly 
to the hurt of people who work with 
their hands and who have to patronize 
the public-utility transportation system, 
not having cars of their own in which to 
go to their places of work. 

Mr. President, I have had repeatedly 
made to me by humble citizens of my 
own State both within unions and out- 
side of unions—and I certainly agree 
with them—the point that the people of 
humble background economically and 
the people who work with their hands, 
many of whom do not have cars of their 
own and could not move out of the city, 
if there should be a stoppage of power, 
light, electricity, or gas, but would have 
to continue to live in their humble sur- 
roundings, would be the ones worse hurt 
if there were a stoppage or a shutdown 
of any of these public utilities. 

Mr. President, I wish to come to the 
immediate facts. Yesterday marked ap- 
proximately the 80th day of the strike in 
Jacksonville on the bus system. I am 
hoping the strike, which has been con- 
tinuing for nearly 80 days, was wound up 
yesterday, but I have not heard this 
morning. 

I shall simply ask to have printed in 
the REcorp some excerpts from the edi- 
torial of the Tampa Tribune on this sub- 
ject, which show how seriously our peo- 
ple are affected by the situation, and also 
show, I think, the expression of the ma- 
jority thinking in our State, that the 
State should be allowed to deal effec- 
tively with such interruptions of such 
vital service. 

These quotations are from the editorial 
in the Tampa Tribune, entitled Make 
Em Give It Back, Senator.“ They 
were talking to me, and I am glad they 
were. The editorial relates to what the 
editors thought was the very great need 
for the enactment of thisamendment. I 
ask unanimous consent that the excerpts 
be printed in the Recor at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKE Ex Give Ir Back, SENATOR 

A strike which has shut down Jackson- 
ville’s transit line for 38 days points up a neg- 
lected Congressional duty which Florida 
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Senator Spessarp HoLLAND is trying to per- 
suade Congress to perform. 

Florida and nine other States formerly had 
laws requiring arbitration of labor disputes 
affecting public utilities and transportation 
systems. But in 1951, in a case arising in 
Wisconsin, the United States Supreme Court 
held that Congress, in passing the Taft- 
Hartley law and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, had closed to State regulation the 
field of peaceful strikes in industries affect- 
ing commerce. 

Whether this was the intent of Congress, 
we don’t know. But the fact remains that 
in the ensuing 7 years Congress has done 
nothing to restore to the States the power to 
deal with strikes affecting public utilities. 

Senator HoLLAND has vainly introduced the 
necessary bill in three previous sessions of 
Congress. Undismayed, he again submitted 
one the other day in cooperation with Sen- 
ator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia. 

If Florida had its old law in effect, the 
shutdown of the Jacksonville bus system pre- 
sumably could have been avoided. The Gov- 
ernor could have invoked procedures re- 
quiring labor and management to submit 
their differences to arbitration and keep the 
buses running in the meantime. 

As matters stand, the State can do noth- 
ing. Neither, apparently, can the city of 
Jacksonville. 

* * . . * 

A bus shutdown, as Tampa knows from 
past experience, can cause great public in- 
convenience and economic loss. But it’s 
nothing compared to the public dangers of a 
strike in electric, gas, telephone, or water 
systems. 

There's no excuse for strikes of this kind, 
where the innocent public is the chief suf- 
ferer. Labor and management both ought 
to have enough sense of responsibility to ar- 
bitraté their differences, if they can’t agree. 
Since they sometimes fail their responsi- 
bility, the State should have power to com- 
pel arbitration. 

Congress ought never to have taken this 
power from the States. But since, in the Su- 
preme Court's view, it did, it should put an 
end to 7 years of procrastination and. give 
back to the States what is rightfully theirs. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have gone 
through the group of amendments on 
my desk. Has the Senator’s amend- 
ment been printed? 

Mr. HOLLAND. My amendment was 
printed in the form of a bill several 
weeks ago. In its present form, as cut 
down to the present essentials, I do not 
believe it has been printed. I am send- 
ing to the distinguished Senator a copy 
of the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was wondering if 
the Senator could have mimeographed 
copies prepared—unless copies can be 
obtained from the Public Printer before 
the Senate acts on the Senator’s amend- 
ment—so that copies would be available 
to all Senators. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam perfectly agree- 
able to that course. The situation under 
which I am laboring is this: This is my 
only opportunity to present the amend- 
ment. I must be in conference this 
afternoon on an appropriation bill, as 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia knows. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam not question- 
ing the merits of the Senator’s proposal, 
because I have not had an opportunity 
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to study it. However, it seems to me 
that in this field the Senator is cer- 
tainly amply justified in offering the 
amendment. 

But when we do not have printed 
copies, it would be helpful, particularly 
with respect to an amendment of some 
importance, and involving some contro- 
versy, if mimeographed copies could be 
made available to each of the 96 Sen- 
ators before we act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator. 

The proposal in its original form was 
introduced as Senate bill 3692, which we 
have amended by eliminating various 
services which, as indicated in the hear- 
ing, were not regarded by the chairman 
of the subcommittee as of sufficiently 
vital importance to justify their inclu- 
sion, leaving only water, light, heat, gas, 
electric power, and passenger transpor- 
tation. If the Senator will examine a 
printed copy of Senate bill 3692, he will 
find that if he will strike out all the 
other services except those I have 
named, he will have the language of my 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam not an attor- 
ney, and I believe the Senator from 
Florida is. In his judgment would his 
amendment be necessary if the so-called 
twilight zone amendment were adopted? 

Mr. HOLLAND, It would, because the 
“twilight zone” amendment, as I under- 
stand, is based upon clearing up the sit- 
uation in cases in which the National 
Labor Relations Board declines to take 
jurisdiction. The pending amendment 
deals with a field in which, in my judg- 
ment the Court misinterprets the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Court, by a majority 
opinion, with three Justices dissenting, 
has held that the States are without 
any authority whatsoever to continue to 
administer State laws in such a way as to 
assure the continued functioning of vital 
public utilities. As the Senator from 
Florida understands, that is in addition 
to the other field, generally referred to 
as the “no man’s land” field, which re- 
sults only in cases in which the National 
Labor Relations Board declines to assume 
jurisdiction. 

I note the presence in the Chamber of 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS], who has made a very 
profound study of that particular field, 
the “no man’s land” area. If I may be 
permitted to do so, I should like to yield 
to am to state his opinion on that sub- 
ject. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Utah for that 
purpose without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Florida, the situation he is now dis- 
cussing is not one in which the National 
Labor Relations Board has refused juris- 
diction. 

ang HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has taken jurisdic- 
tion, but in effect it has not done any- 
thing 


Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect in part, and incorrect in part. The 
National Labor Relations Board is not 
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responsible for the ruling in this case. 
The ruling was made by the United States 
Supreme Court. It has held that the 
Federal Government has preempted this 
field so entirely that State laws which 
attempt to deal with stoppages or threat- 
ened stoppages of vital public utilities are 
nullified to the point that there is no 
State remedy at all. That is in addition 
to the “no man’s land” which results in 
the case of rulings from the National 
Labor Relations Board that it will not 
accept jurisdiction in a particular field. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the circum- 
stances, I feel that the amendment which 
I have proposed would probably not take 
care of the situation the Senator is dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the opin- 
ion of the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, which I am sure is correct. 

Mr. President, I have taken enough 
of the time of the Senate. It will prob- 
ably be urged that there is no immediate 
need for this amendment. It is needed, 
because for the past 80 days in the city 
of Jacksonville, the second largest city 
in my State, the public has been com- 
pletely ignored in the abandonment of 
operations during the strike of the pub- 
lic-utility employees. I should like to 
have the Recorp show something of the 
hardship which has been visited upon 
many people, and particularly upon 
humble people. 

Not only has the stoppage taken place, 
but it has been complete. When the 
mayor of the city and others moved to 
request that enough buses be operated 
to enable naval personnel to spend their 
weekends at their home base, Mayport, 
on the outskirts of Jacksonville, in order 
to enable them to visit their loved ones 
or enjoy themselves in any way they 
saw fit, such request was denied by who- 
ever was in charge of making the de- 
cision for the union. The Navy had to 
divert great carriers, with their person- 
nel of thousands, on their weekend leaves 
and other leaves, from the port of Jack- 
sonville to ports farther north—as I un- 
derstand, the ports of Charleston and 
Norfolk. 

Economic loss has been suffered by 
people who have nothing to do with the 
strike argument. The economic loss 
sustained by them has been very severe. 
That case alone should show the need 
for the amendment, 

I have heard my distinguished friend 
the senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmitH] comment on this question. He 
commented upon it the other day during 
the course of an argument in the com- 
mittee. By the way, the committee did 
not see fit to take a position either for 
or against the proposal. The committee 
was completely silent concerning it. 

I notice in the hearings these words 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Jersey, speaking with some approval 
of the position taken by the Senator from 
Florida: 

I have had the experience in my own State 
of a situation where, because of the Wis- 
consin case, we could not deal with the 
matter of an electric light shutdown, and 
it caused terrible hardship because there 
was absolutely no way to deal with it. 


When electric power is shut off, cut- 
ting out light and all the other blessings 
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which go with electricity, a blow is struck 
at the operation of hospitals, the opera- 
tion of dairy farms, and the operations 
of those who make their living in the 
poultry industry. A blow is struck at 
people who have stored in various re- 
frigerating devices food for a consider- 
able time in the future. 

A blow is struck at very humble peo- 
ple of every sort who are seriously af- 
fected. A blow is struck at the city, and 
its ability to operate its traffic lights. 

A blow is struck at government and pri- 
vate life in so many areas that it seems 
to me to be inescapable that services of 
this type should be continued, especially 
when we realize that they are afforded 
under a monopolistic grant or franchise 
given by the city or State, which, in ef- 
fect, makes the utility an arm of the 
government in its operations. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has quoted correctly 
what I said to the committee. The Sen- 
ator refers to a field which I feel should 
be covered, in order to prevent public 
utility breakdowns, and so forth. How- 
ever, I believe that there would be a great 
danger if we dealt with the subject in 
the pending bill, which provides for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain fi- 
nancial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organ- 
izations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

I feel I must do all I can to protect 
those who have worked on the bill and 
have brought it to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and to limit it to the subjects with 
which it purports to deal. If we open 
the bill to other subjects, we may defeat 
the whole bill. 

I am in sympathy with what the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas said this morning. 
I, too, would like to strengthen the bill. 
However, if we go into other areas, such 
as the one the Senator from Florida 
suggests, I am afraid we will confuse the 
issues and a number of other amend- 
ments will be offered, which do not be- 
long in the proposed legislation, and we 
will prejudice the whole bill. 

I believe I must support the chairman 
of the committee in his position that we 
are going far afield if we open the bill 
in this way. If the distinguished Senator 
wishes to offer a separate bill, to amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act, I shall be glad to 
support it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
frank remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. He has taken 
that stand for 7 years, and he has not 
been able to get any action on our bill 
in those 7 years, even though he has been 
a member of the committee to which the 
bill has been referred. He spoke with 
great sympathy during the hearings. It 
appears that the same inability to get 
action probably still exists, because there 
is no mention made of such an amend- 
ment in the report of the committee, and 
such an amendment is not included in 
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the bill, in spite of the fact that the 
President, who belongs to the party so 
honorably served by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey—and who also 
serves the Nation as well—has specific- 
ally called attention to the necessity for 
this particular amendment. 

I believe that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, in his remarks, 
was inclined to think that the request 
for dealing with this subject matter, 
made by the President, perhaps reached 
back to and included the earlier re- 
quest specifically covering this subject, 
made in 1954. The Senator’s remarks 
are found at pages 485 and 486 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduced proposed legislation 
for the administration in January of this 
year. It is embodied in the amendments 
which I have submitted and which are 
now at the desk. Why a proposal on the 
subject under discussion is not included 
in the President’s recommendation this 
year, I do not know, but it is not included 
this year. 

I believe we are trying to pass a bill 
which will meet the problem of disclos- 
ure. That is what we are seeking. I do 
not want to get away from that main 
objective. The amendments I have sub- 
mitted and will offer are aimed toward 
perfecting the bill which has this definite 
purpose. I feel it would be difficult and 
confusing if we were to open the flood- 
gates to amendments which are far afield 
from the main purpose. 

I do not want to do anything which 
will prevent our passing a bill now to 
take care of the main objectives. I favor 
strengthening those main objectives, but 
I do not favor going into other areas. 
There are any number of other areas 
which I should like to see taken care of, 
but I do not believe it would be wise to do 
it now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. T appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from New Jersey, 
whose convictions I respect. I call at- 
tention to the oft-repeated statement of 
the Senator from Arkansas that he is 
perfectly willing to include such an 
amendment as this in his bill, because he 
believes it to be of vital necessity and im- 
portance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Florida for 
offering his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. My own State of Ne- 
braska has a statute which deals with 
these purely intrastate matters. Some 
years ago I introduced a bill on this sub- 
ject, and the late Senator Butler offered 
a bill for many years in the Senate on 
the same subject. It is a matter with 
which we should deal, and which must be 
taken care of. 

There is involved the very funda- 
mental principle of States rights. It is 
a question of whether we are to permit 
the Supreme Court ruling to stand as to 
these matters, which are purely local. 
It is a question of whether local com- 
munities shall be denied the power and 
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light and water and transportation they 
require, and whether the States and 
localities can deal with the problem. 

No one can object to the Senator’s 
amendment on the ground that in a par- 
ticular State there is no such statute and 
that it does not want to enact such a law. 
The amendment does not force anything 
on any State. However, it gives a State 
the right to meet the problem. I shall 
not only vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment, but I hope it will be adopted by 
one of the unanimous votes we have been 
having lately. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly appreciate 
the cordial and generous remarks of the 
Senator from Nebraska, which are a real 
contribution to the debate. 

In the hearings he will find listed the 
States which have such laws. I have 
already submitted the list for the Recorp. 
In that list I find the State so ably rep- 
resented, in part, by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. The list shows 
that Nebraska, by an act passed in 1947, 
provides machinery to guard against 
stoppages both in public utilities and in 
Government services, showing that the 
State of Nebraska has gone further than 
my own State in this regard. My State 
deals merely with the field of public 
utilities. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I vield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to inquire 
from what page of the hearings the Sen- 
ator is quoting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am reading from 
page 480 of the hearings before the com- 
mittee so ably headed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the list of States 
there will be found 17 States and Ha- 
waii, but I do not find in the list the 
State of South Dakota. 

Mr.MUNDT. That is why I made the 
inquiry of the Senator. I wonder if the 
Senator would explain the impact of his 
amendment on States such as mine, 
which apparently do not have the type 
of legislation which Nebraska, Florida, 
and other States have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I note that his neigh- 
boring State of North Dakota does have 
such an act, which is apparently even 
more far reaching than any of the acts 
which I have mentioned up to now. The 
law in North Dakota provides for seizure 
and for State operation and compulsory 
mediation of all disputes and for seizure 
in the field of public utilities. I do not 
find any similar act in South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the adoption of 
the amendment take from a State such 
as South Dakota any of the protection 
which it now has? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The adoption of the 
amendment would not take from a State 
anything; it would give back to the States 
what the United States Supreme Court 
took away from them when, in the Wis- 
consin case, it ruled that the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act had preempted en- 
tirely for the Federal Government the 
field of collective bargaining, to the de- 
gree that there was no continued validity 
or effect to any State law which sought 
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to guard against the closing of the opera- 
tion of public utilities in a State or in 
communities within a State. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am entirely in sympa- 
thy with what the Senator from Florida 
is endeavoring to do. I support fully the 
position that the States should have this 
authority and right where they have 
provided for it by implementation of law. 
My inquiry was whether by the adoption 
of the amendment a State such as South 
Dakota would be any less well protected 
by virtue of the fact that we have re- 
stored or preserved or solidified the right 
of the State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. South Dakota 
would be better protected because, at 
least, there would be no question of its 
right to exercise its police power within 
the language of its statute. South Da- 
kota would be allowed, then, to go ahead, 
if it desired to do so, in the wisdom of 
its own legislature, to pass further meas- 
ures for mediation, for conciliation, for 
seizure, for injunction, and for any of 
the other things which are effective in 
continuing permanently or for some 
period of time the operation of public 
utilities. 

Mr. MUNDT. In the interim, the 
Senator’s amendment would not deprive 
a State of any protection which it might 
derive by virtue of some Federal statute? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the interim, the 
amendment would simply restore the 
States to the position in which they were 
at the time of the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and would enable them to 
deal with this important question in the 
field of public utilities. The amendment 
deals with nothing but the field of public 
utilities. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I understand it, it 
would not deprive the States of any pro- 
tection which they might otherwise se- 
cure through the Taft-Hartley Act or 
any other provision of Federal law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not in any way. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The amendment, if 
adopted, would be effective only to per- 
mit the functioning of State laws, if there 
were any which were designed to keep 
the public-utility services I named in 
operation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. My State is one of 
those which is listed on page 480, and 
which does not have such laws. It 
would be in the same category, then, as 
the State of the Senator from South 
Dakota, 

Would the adoption of the amendment 
in any way diminish the rights of the 
people of such a State or deprive them 
of any of their rights under the Taft- 
Hartley law? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would not in any 
way. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Taft-Hartley 
law is silent as to providing any method 
to continue the operation or accomplish- 
ing the continued operation of public 
utilities. By the closure of such utili- 
ties, a national emergency is not created; 
the emergency is created only in the 
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communities where the utilities operate. 
The court held that, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is no remedy provided 
by the Taft-Hartley law in such a case, 
the Federal Government has preempted 
or fully occupied that field in suck. a way 
that the States are left powerless and 
helpless to meet the problems of their 
own people and thcir own communities 
in those fields. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] for himself and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield, 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum, with the understanding that he 


will not lose the floor? 

Mr. ERVIN. With that understand- 
ing, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the lot of 
a legislator is not always a happy one. 
Many times he is compelled to vote 
against proposed legislation which he 
favors. 

Insofar as I am concerned, that is true 
in respect to the amendment submitted 
by the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
I am strongly in favor of the enactment 
of a law which will carry out the objec- 
tive of his amendment. I say here and 
now that such a law is favored by me 
personally, and also is favored by the 
overwhelming majority of the citizens of 
my State. I believe that in the Wiscon- 
sin case decision, the Supreme Court of 
the United States misconstrued the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act with 
reference to the power of the States to 
act in emergencies which affect public 
health and public welfare; and I state 
further that I pledge to the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida that, if 
the committee fails to report within a 
reasonable time a separate bill embody- 
ing the substance of his amendment, I 
shall be glad to join him in voting to 
discharge the committee from the further 
consideration of such a measure. 

But, Mr. President, in common with 
other Members of the Senate who con- 
stitute the McClellan select committee 
for a year and a half, I have spent a 
major portion of my energies and my 
time in conducting investigations into a 
limited number of labor unions. In 
common with the other members of the 
committee and in common with the great 
majority of informed Americans, I have 
been astounded by the revelations of 
conditions existing in such limited num- 
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ber of unions. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve such conditions exist in the great 
majority of the unions. But I am con- 
vinced that the conditions which have 
been revealed by the investigations con- 
ducted by the McClellan select commit- 
tee demand the enactment of legislation 
without delay. 

Mr. President, if the bill the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare has re- 
ported is used by us as a vehicle for a 
consideration of all the changes which 
Senators think should be made in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, we would make it cer- 
tain, insofar as this session of Congress 
is concerned, that the labors of the Mc- 
— * select committee have been in 
vain. 

Undoubtedly there are many areas in 
which the Taft-Hartley Act should be 
amended; and it should be amended in 
the area to which the amendment of the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] applies. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think I am a rather patient man. Ihave 
been trying to obtain a hearing on this 
amendment for 7 years, but without suc- 
cess, and I have not received any com- 
ment upon the amendment even in the 
report on the pending measure. 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina think it is necessary to 
wait longer than 7 years in order to 
find out what is the attitude of the par- 
ticular committee which is handling this 
proposed legislation? 

Mr. ERVIN. My answer to the Sena- 
tor from Florida is that it is better to 
do one job at a time. It is much better 
for the Senate to pass a law which the 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
of Congress, I believe, will support, than 
it is to propose to that law amendments 
which will make it virtually certain that 
no legislation in this field will be en- 
acted at this session. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have listened with 
great profit to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, as I always do. I 
believe that, in the last analysis, the 
Senator from North Carolina will vote 
differently than I will when there comes 
before the Senate proposed legislation 
providing for the handling of disputes 
affecting public utilities. I intend to 
speak on that subject later today, if such 
an amendment is incorporated in the 
pending bill. 

But at this time I wish to speak for 
a moment about procedures, to my 
friend, the Senator from North Carolina, 
because on that point he and I were of 
one mind a few weeks ago, in connection 
with labor legislation. 

I understand the situation which con- 
fronts the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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Hottanp], and I have a great deal of 
sympathy for it. 

But I completely share the view, as 
expressed by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], that the primary 
job before the Senate in connection with 
the pending measure is to meet the prob- 
lems presented by the abuses which have 
been disclosed by the McClellan Select 
Committee and also in the course of the 
hearings relative to this proposed legis- 
lation. That is the objective and that is 
the purpose of this measure. 

My record is rather clear, as one who 
has favored a whole series of amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act since the 
late Senator Taft first proposed some 
amendments in 1949. Furthermore, I 
believe there is strength in the position 
of the Senator from Florida, in that I 
believe that from a procedural stand- 
point he is entitled to have some pro- 
posed legislation in connection with the 
proposals he has made reported by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and voted either up or down by the 
Senate. 

Some weeks ago, when it seemed that 
what I called a catchall, omnibus bill 
would be drafted on the floor of the 
Senate, I pledged to the Senate, as a 
member of the committee, that if our 
committee did not report a bill dealing 
with the subject matter which I believe 
all of us had in mind then, growing out 
of the hearings conducted by the McClel- 
lan Select Committee, I would move on 
June 10 that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill. However, on June 10 the 
committee made its report. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
North Carolina said, if I understood him 
correctly, that if the committee did not 
report, either affirmatively or negatively, 
on the Holland proposal, he would, with- 
in a reasonable period of time, move that 
the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the measure. 

Mr. President, I am a member of the 
committee; and I shall join the Senator 
from North Carolina in such a motion. 
I think we must come to grips with the 
proposal of the Senator from Florida. 

Later, I shall state the reasons why I 
shall not vote for his proposal in its 
present form. But certainly there is no 
reason why the Senate should not have 
an opportunity to receive from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
after hearings—and it will not take very 
long to hold the hearings—a report di- 
rected specifically to the proposal of the 
Senator from Florida, and then have an 
opportunity, within a reasonable length 
of time, to vote on such a proposal in 
sufficient time to enable the House of 
Representatives to vote on it also before 
this session ends. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. But now, if the Senator 
will bear with me for a minute longer, I 
will tell the Senator what concerns me. I 
think we have to come to grips with the 
question which concerns the Senator 
from North Carolina. We have to make 
up our minds this afternoon whether we 
are to have legislation enacted in this 
session of Congress dealing with abuses 
of unions which were disclosed by the 
McClellan committee. 
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Who can predict what will happen in 
Congress? I shall not predict, but I shall 
express my judgment. My judgment is 
that if the Holland amendment is at- 
tached to the bill, there will be no legis- 
lation enacted in this Congress along the 
line of the pending bill. There are divi- 
sions among us on the issues raised by the 
Holland amendment. The Holland 
amendment raises the question of a ma- 
jor amendment of the Taft-Hartley law. 
I think it would be a sad thing if we got 
ourselves bogged down and boxed in dur- 
ing this debate over the Holland amend- 
ment, when in my judgment, the end re- 
sult would be no legislation. All I can 
do is express my judgment. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I want the Recorp to show I 
shall urge that hearings be held immedi- 
ately on the Holland proposal, and that 
there be a vote on the proposal before 
Congress adjourns. 

If the Holland amendment were added 
to the bill, I could not vote for the bill, 
because I have deep convictions about 
compulsory arbitration and the dangers 
it will lead to in the country. I think 
there are alternative procedures for han- 
dling public utility strikes that are pref- 
erable to those which the Senator from 
Florida has offered. What I am worried 
about is the procedural snarl we are 
about to get ourselves into if the amend- 
ment is attached to the bill. I think the 
end result will be defeat of a great objec- 
tive and goal which an overwhelming 
majority of the Senate wants to reach. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ERVIN. I shall yield in a moment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have only a few 
minutes for lunch and then I must attend 
a conference. 

Mr. ERVIN. I defer to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 
Iam called to conference. I shall not be 
able to come back later. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon has placed his finger squarely on 
the crucial issue now before the Sen- 
ate. As he has pointed out, there are 
Members of the Senate, as well as Mem- 
bers of the House, who entertain quite 
divergent opinions with respect to many 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law and 
many proposals for the amendment of 
the Taft-Hartley law. But here is a bill 
on which, at least in respect to the first 
five titles, all Senators, with varying 
opinions, can unite, and which all Sen- 
ators agree represents a good bill and 
one that should be passed, not only for 
the benefit of the rank and file of union 
members and for the benefit of union 
officers who are honorable and law-abid- 
ing men, but also for the purpose of 
making for decency and honesty in one 
of the great areas of our national iife. 

The pending bill, for example, makes 
it a criminal offense to deliberately de- 
stroy records of unions. In the investi- 
gations of the McClellan committee we 
found that on many occasions records of 
unions that were being investigated had 
been destroyed, not only for the purpose 
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of preventing the committee from as- 
certaining that those records would 
show, but also for the purpose of pre- 
venting their own members from know- 
ing what was transpiring. This bill 
would make such action a crime and 
thus put an end to that practice. 

We also found in our investigations 
that in some cases charters for local 
unions had been issued to members of 
the underworld, and those members of 
the underworld, under color of the char- 
ters, were exploiting the rank and file of 
labor in many cases by making sweet- 
heart contracts with management. This 
bill would put an end to such practices 
as that. 

We also found that officers of some 
unions had, in effect, committed what 
was nothing more nor less than embez- 
zlement or larceny of union funds, and 
that they had not been brought to task 
for it. This bill will make certain that 
embezzlement or larceny of union funds 
for personal profit or personal pleasure 
by those who ought to guard those funds 
will end, or the wrongdoers will serve 
jail sentences for misapplication of the 
funds. 

We also found in our investigations 
that under the trustee process, many 
local unions were deprived of the right 
to manage their own affairs by dicta- 
torial action of international officers. 
This bill, if enacted into law, would put 
an end to that practice, and make cer- 
tain that the device which on many oc- 
casions has been used to destroy democ- 
racy in local unions would be super- 
vised in such a manner as to prevent its 
abuse in the future. 

We found in many cases there had 
been no elections in local unions for 
years. This bill will make certain that 
members of local unions will have an 
opportunity to vote for their officers 
under such circumstances that their 
votes will be counted. 

Such provisions should be passed. I 
personally have some misgivings about 
the inclusion of title VI. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I gather the Senator 
from North Carolina declares that in 
principle this bill ought to be confined 
to provisions which will deal with the 
evils which were principally disclosed by 
the investigation of the McClellan com- 
mittee, and that, therefore, the inclu- 
sion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida would possibly bring about 
the defeat of the bill because of the 
controversial nature of the amendment. 

Conceding that principle as sound, 
will the Senator from North Carolina ex- 
plain on what theory there has then 
been included in the bill title VI, which 
deals with vital matters, which deals 
with loosening the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and, in fact, exempts 
from the Taft-Hartley Act the huge 
building and construction industry? 

Mr. ERVIN. Not having been a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which considered the bill, I am unable to 
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answer the distinguished Senator’s ques- 
tion. However, as I recall, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
stated that some of those provisions were 
included in the bill at the request and 
suggestion of the Secretary of Labor. 

The Senator from Ohio has correctly 
stated my position. I should like to con- 
fine the bill to the first five titles, which 
provide remedies to prevent abuses to- 
ward the rank and file of labor members 
in their democratic rights as members 
of local unions, those abuses which re- 
sult in the misuse of union funds, and 
those abuses illustrated by the “sweet- 
heart” contracts between union leaders 
and management. Therefore, I would 
vote for an amendment to strike out 
title VI entirely and to restrict the bill 
solely to those matters investigated by 
the McClellan committee. That action 
would result in a bill for which every man 
who believes in honesty and square deal- 
ing—as does every Member of the House 
and the Senate—could vote without mis- 
givings. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad the 
Senator has yielded at this point, because 
I desire to address a question to him. If 
the Senator will allow, I should like to 
read a few lines from the interim report 
of the Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, of which committee the Senator 
and I are both members. 

On page 450 appear the “legislative 
recommendations”: 

The United States Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field recommends that the Con- 
gress of the United States give attention to 
the passage of legislation to curb abuses 
uncovered in five areas during our first year 
of hearings. 

These recommendations are: 

1. Legislation to regulate and control pen- 
sion, health, and welfare funds. 


I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that we have provided for that 
recommendation. 

2. Legislation to regulate and control union 
funds. 


I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that we have in part covered that 
matter in the bill, but the fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities which are secondary have 
not been acted on, and are the subject 
of an amendment which I believe will be 
Offered today. By the way, this has no 
relationship to title VI. 

3. Legislation to insure union democracy; 


That has been acted on to some ex- 
tent in the pending bill, but not in the 
detail to which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] in discussions in- 
dicated he thought it might require— 

4. Legislation to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes; 

That will be accomplished in the 
presently proposed legislation. 


5. Legislation to clarify the “no man’s 
land“ in labor-management relations. 


This is the point to which I desire to 
invite the Senator’s attention. The ques- 
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tion I desire to pose to the Senator is: 
If he supports the thesis that we should 
strike title VI, does he then support the 
thesis that we should not act to clarify 
the “no man’s land” in labor-manage- 
ment relations, since that would have to 
be an amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act? Does the Senator feel we should 
ignore No. 5 of the legislative recom- 
mendations of the McClellan committee? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not think the Sen- 
ate should ignore that recommendation. 
I think an appropriate amendment or an 
appropriate change in the law to clarify 
the “no man’s land” area would require 
more study than we are able to give on 
consideration of the bill presently be- 
fore the Senate. Therefore, I would not 
favor going into that matter with respect 
to the pending bill. 

I think we ran into some other things 
as to which the evidence indicated a need 
for change. I think we need a clarifica- 
tion of the law as to secondary boycotts. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have assigned 
my question only to the field as to which 
the Senator was talking. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am in effect 
supporting the Senator’s suggestion that 
we see to it that the McClellan commit- 
tee recommendations are met as a min- 
imum. That might even be as a maxi- 
mum, but certainly as a minimum we 
should see that those recommendations 
are met. 

If we members of the select com- 
mittee are going to be sincere in our 
feelings, those recommendations should 
be met, and certainly we have to con- 
sider language to clarify the “no man’s 
land.“ We have had an abundance and 
an overabundance of testimony for 
years to the effect that there must be 
action in such field, to give to the States 
the right to handle the disputes and 
arguments which arise which the NLRB 
will not handle or cannot handle be- 
cause it does not go into local matters. 

I want to be clear in my mind, and 
I ask the Senator because he is a mem- 
ber of the select committee. Does he 
feel that recommendation No. 5 of the 
McClellan committee should be ignored? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am heartily in accord 
with the view that there is a necessity 
for legislation to clarify the no man’s 
land” in the area of labor. I think that 
is essential. However, I think it is a 
problem which demands far more study 
than the Senate is able to give to it dur- 
ing the consideration of the bill pres- 
ently before the Senate. I would rather 
insure the passage of the pending bill 
by restricting the bill to the prevention 
of corruption in financial matters—or, 
to state it in the reverse, the security 
of union funds—the promotion of de- 
mocracy within the unions, to allow 
the rank and file to manage their own 
affairs; and the prevention of the collu- 
sive “sweetheart” contracts between 
labor and management. 

There is no Member of the Senate 
who is a greater believer in States 
rights than I am. The closer to home 
we can keep the government, the better 
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government we are going to have. I 
believe it wise to get this bill passed 
encompassing the provisions of the first 
five titles, because I do not think there 
is any substantial opposition to those 
on the part of anybody. Some would, 
of course, like to tighten the provisions 
up a bit and make them a little more 
stringent. I think if we go beyond 
those first five titles in the bill presently 
under consideration we shall jeopardize 
passage of the bill and make it practi- 
cally certain that the bill will not be- 
come law. Let us do one job at a time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER and Mr. MORSE 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator has 
answered my question, and I need not 
pursue the matter further. 

I have discerned an implication in the 
arguments on the floor today that we 
cannot pass legislation unless it is held 
within certain circumscribed areas. I 
do not know who says we cannot pass the 
legislation. The Republicans do not say 
that. I am sure the Democrats do not 
say it. I have not heard anybody give 
any concrete reason why, if such an 
amendment is adopted, the bill cannot 
pass. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] might urge the FEC 
amendment, at which time we could 
probably “kiss the bill goodby,” but I 
am pretty sure the Senator would be 
constrained from doing that. 

I do not know why we are hearing 
today the idea that because of additions 
some Senators are against the bill. I in- 
vite the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that omissions can also cause difficulty. 

I intend to vote for the bill. It is not 
the kind of bill I want. I will say the 
amendments which are to be offered yet 


are not punitive amendments. They are 
not restrictive of the unions. They are 
not union busting. They are not 


strict. They will do nothing to hinder 
the operations of unions. 

I cannot understand why all of a sud- 
den we are hearing the argument used 
that legislation which goes beyond cer- 
tain prescribed bounds cannot be passed. 
I have never heard that argument used 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I will say to the Senator 
from Arizona that I have seen many a 
bill defeated because of amendments 
which were added to it. The unfortu- 
nate thing, I will say to the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona, on this 
point, is that all of the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
do not entertain the same sound views on 
this subject I do. If they did, there 
would not be any trouble getting the 
right kind of law passed, but unfortu- 
nately they do not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. There is one thing I wish 
to say to the Senator from Arizona. 

I used to read Aesop’s fables. In 
Aesop’s fables there is a story about a 
dog which started across a foot log over 
a creek with a bone in its mouth. The 
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dog saw his reflection and the reflection 
of the bone he was carrying in the creek. 
Being anxious to get the bone he thought 
he saw in the creek, he opened his mouth 
to grab that bone, and lost the bone he 
had. That is precisely what is going to 
happen with respect to this bill if we 
load the bill down with a lot of amend- 
ments which are not germane to the re- 
strictive fleld covered by the first five 
titles. 

In a moment I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon, who is 
waiting. 

I will say that the junior Senator from 
Arizona and I have served on the Mc- 
Clellan select committee together for a 
year and a half, and it has been a most 
pleasant association. 

We agreed on many things. We dis- 
agreed upon some. I wish to say that 
the Senator has made a very substantial 
contribution to our country by the very 
diligent and courageous work he has 
done as a member of the committee. I 
think he deserves to be recognized for it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his generous remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, wil! the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Before I make comment 
on the observations of the Senator from 
North Carolina with respect to title VI, 
let me say humorously to my friend from 
Arizona that I think he made a com- 
ment which completely sustained the 
case of the Senator from North Carolina 
as to where we should stop in connection 
with the pending bill. 

The Senator from Arizona stated that 
he intends to vote for the bill. I think 
we had better stop adding amendments 
to it. That is about as strong a state- 
ment as I have heard from anyone as to 
why we should follow the argument of 
the Senator from North Carolina and not 
add extraneous amendments such as the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam glad to yield, with 
the consent of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. At no time has 
the junior Senator from Arizona indi- 
cated that if certain things were or were 
not done, he would not vote for the bill. 
I think there is too much threatening on 
the floor of the Senate with respect to 
legislation. I think we should be open- 
minded. 

As the Senator knows, I do not agree 
with the original proposals. I think we 
have come a long way in the past day and 
a half toward perfecting the bill. When 
a Senator stands on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and says, “If this is in the bill, I will 
not vote for it,“ or “If this is not in the 
bill, I will not vote for it,” that is not 
the proper way to legislate. I think 
there has been too much of that sug- 
gested on the floor already. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think my friend from 
Arizona is quite mistaken as to the na- 
ture of the legislative process, if he in- 
terprets as a threat a statement by a 
Senator to the effect that he cannot go 
along with a bill if a certain principle 
is added to it, which he thinks so abhor- 
rent that he would have to vote against 
the bill. Rather, I think we owe it to 
each other, as we hammer out legislation 
on the floor of the Senate, to display just 
the sort of frankness in which some of 
us have engaged. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
has pointed out, when we find ourselves 
pretty much in agreement on the bill as 
it comes from the committee, and when 
some of us are honest enough to say 
that if certain principles are added to 
the bill we cannot support it, I think we 
should be commended and not criticized 
or charged with making threats. 

If a compulsory arbitration feature 
were. added to the bill, in view of my 
long-standing opposition to that prin- 
ciple, I could not support a bill with 
that sort of police state procedure in it. 
That is what I happen to think compul- 
sory arbitration is, for reasons which I 
shall set forth later. 

Knowing the judicial fairness of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I ask him 
if he will reserve judgment on the strik- 
ing of title VI until he hears from the 
committee at greater length why it is 
there. 

Mr. ERVIN. I certainly will do that. 

Mr. MORSE. Title VI is not separate 
from the other five titles. One of the 
primary purposes of title VI is to imple- 
ment the other five titles. 

Title VI, which is based upon some 
recommendations from the Government 
departments concerned, including the 
Department of Labor, has a great deal 
to do with the regulation of unions. I 
ask the Senator to turn to page 42, sec- 
tion 609, in line 5: 

(b) (1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to request, demand, receive, or accept, or 
agree to receive or accept, any payment or 
delivery of any money or other thing of 
value prohibited by subsection (a). 


Title VI goes to the whole question 
brought out by the McClellan commit- 
tee, of the financial abuses and corrup- 
tion abuses practiced on the part of a 
few labor leaders who have betrayed 
their trust to the rank and file, and a 
few employer representatives who have 
betrayed their trust to American busi- 
ness. It deals with the kind of mess 
disclosed by the Shefferman incident. 

It will be found that in title VI there 
are some legal standards which enforce- 
ment agencies will need in order to ad- 
minister and implement the first five 
titles of the bill. 

The one farthest removed from the 
point I am now making is the building 
trades case. As I stated in committee, 
and now repeat on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, we have had our troubles with some 
of the building trades locals, with re- 
gard to some of the very problems which 
concern members of the McClellan 
committee, 
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I think the building-trades proposal 
would do a great job in helping the offi- 
cials of the building-trades unions to 
follow a good code of practice within 
the building-trades unions. 

I offer that section of title 6é—among 
other reasons—on the ground that its 
enactment would strengthen the hands 
of building-trades union officials in 
maintaining the kind of practices we 
want within the building-trades unions 
and all other unions. 

So I ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to reserve judgment until some of us 
on the committee can take time to show 
him the interrelationship between title 
VI and the other five titles of the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN.. I assure the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon that I will cer- 
tainly listen to any argument which is 
made. When one changes his mind from 
one day to another, it sometimes shows 
that he is wiser today than he was yes- 
terday. So I am always ready to listen. 

In closing, let me say that it has been 
a great privilege to serve on the Me- 
Clellan committee with the other Sen- 
ators who constitute that committee. All 
of them have been very diligent in the 
apa ee conducted by the commit- 
I also wish to commend the subcom- 
mittee. headed by the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] for the work 
done on this bill. It is a remarkable 
thing, considering the many different 
shades of opinion on such a contro- 
versial subject as labor, to find a bill— 
at least so far as concerns the first 5 
titles—on which men of divergent views 
can unite. 

I think it would be a tragedy for 
America, a tragedy for the rank and file 
of the unions, and a tragedy for common 
honesty and decency for the Senate to 
add to the pending bill amendments 
which might jeopardize its passage—a 
bill which, as the revelations before the 
McClellan committee indicate, would 
meet the most crying need for legislation 
to be found in any field in our national 
life at this particular time. J 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I both 
agree and disagree with my learned 
friend from North Carolina. 

I disagree with him with respect to the 
“no man’s land” amendment, which will 
be offered later. That subject has been 
under consideration in the Senate for a 
number of years, but no action has been 
taken. 

I do not believe that people ought to be 
left in jeopardy, or without a forum for 
the redress of wrongs when the National 
Labor Relations Board declines to assume 
jurisdiction and, at the same time, the 
courts take the position that the States 
have no jurisdiction, 

I agree with my friend from North 
Carolina with respect to the pending 
amendment. If I read it correctly, if 
there is on the books of any State a law 
which prohibits the right to strike, under 
the provisions of the bill, if it were en- 
acted into law, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act could not affect the State law 
in that respect. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the way I con- 
strue the amendment offered by the able 
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and distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The same thing would 
be true with respect to regulation of the 
right to strike. The same thing would 
be true with respect to a modification of 
the right to strike. The only limitation, 
then, on the right to strike, with respect 
to which this amendment would inter- 
vene, would be in connection with public 
utilities, which are defined. It would 
leave that right uninterdicted in the 
State with respect to the business of 
supplying water and the business of sup- 
plying light, which, clearly, might be in- 
terstate, through a power company op- 
erating from one State into an adjoining 
State. 

It would relate to heat. That might 
mean any heat which is transmitted, 
whether in a community or otherwise. 
It would apply to gas. If it applies to gas, 
obviously the Federal law could not touch 
the State law with respect to the pipe- 
lines which convey the gas to the State. 
The same is true of electric power. The 
same is true of passenger transportation 
service. I do not know where it would 
stop. Much of the passenger transpor- 
tation service is certainly in interstate 
commerce. One segment of it might 
want to undertake a strike. However, 
here would be an interdiction in State 
Jaw. Nothing in the bill, if it were en- 
acted into law, and nothing in the Taft- 
Hartley law, would affect the interdiction 
in a State law. That is going pretty far. 
In my considered judgment, I believe the 
matter requires a great deal of further 
consideration by an appropriate commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Therefore, I intend to vote against the 
Holland amendment. I believe that the 
Watkins amendment, which will be of- 
fered later, dealing with the area of “no 
man's land,” merits the attention of the 
Senate now, because it was before the 
Senate in 1954. It was in the bill which 
was finally recommitted by a vote of 
50 to 42. I believe it is imperative to 
deal with it, and that it should very 
properly be incorporated in title VI of the 
pending bill. 

Therefore, I intend to vote against the 
pending amendment and shall support 
the Watkins amendment, because the 
latter is both vital and necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I share 
the view of the Senator. However, so 
far as “no man’s land” is concerned, I 
am thinking in terms of protecting the 
recommendation of the McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I might add that this 
amendment was not requested by the ad- 
ministration insofar as I am familiar 
with the administration policy. The 
amendment goes beyond what was re- 
quested at any time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator is correct. I have examined the rec- 
ommendations of the administration, 
which I introduced in January, and I 
have examined the recommendations in 
the amendments which I have offered to 
the pending bill, and neither includes 
these matters. This matter deserves 
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careful study. They should be covered 
at some time, but not in the pending 
bill, by means of which we are trying to 
implement the McClellan recommenda- 
tions and the recommendations of the 
President in his message to Congress of 
this year. 

I wish to make this perfectly clear in 
the Rrcorp, because I expect to vote 
against the Holland amendment, al- 
though, in principle, I should like to sup- 
port it. However, I wish to implement 
the McClellan recommendations and the 
recommendations of the President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The domain affected 
by the Holland amendment is so great, 
even though I might be committed to it 
in principle, I believe it requires a great 
deal of additional exploration before it 
should have the approval of the Senate. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, on its 
face the amendment seems reasonable, 
and has appeal. I intend to vote against 
it, and I wish to give my reasons for 
voting against it. 

It is true, of course, that the Taft- 
Hartley Act preempts the field of regu- 
lation of labor management relations. 
There is only one section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, so far as I know, which 
excludes the preemption, and that is 
the one which provides that the States 
are permitted to enact right-to-work 
laws. But by reason of the fact that the 
National Labor Relations Board is un- 
able to consider all cases which come 
before it, there has arisen what is called 
a “no man’s land,” an area in which 
the Federal Government will not take 
jurisdiction, and the State courts can- 
not take jurisdiction. Another issue 
has developed to which this amendment 
is directed. Some believe that in 
emergencies which affect the safety and 
health of the people they should have 
the authority to act under their police 
powers. 

In 1954 the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare reported an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act which would 
have permitted the States to deal with 
emergencies in labor disputes when they 
presented a clear and present danger 
to the health or safety of the people of 
a State. The amendment was included 
in the bill which was recommitted to the 
committee by the Senate. The amend- 
ment itself, of course, would have been 
before the courts for interpretation and 
there would have been a determination 
as to what constituted a clear and pres- 
ent danger to the people. 

I should like to point out that the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Florida goes far be- 
yond the amendment which was offered 
in 1954. The Holland amendment 
would permit the State to assume juris- 
diction in all cases which deal with pub- 
lic utilities—the furnishing of water, 
light, heat, electric power, and passenger 
transportation services. As the Senator 
from Illinois has said, it would permit 
State action, even though the industry 
served several States. It would give to 
the States in addition, the right to enact 
laws which could limit strikes, could pro- 
hibit strikes, and make laws affecting 
picketing and boycotts; in fact, it could 
permit States to set up some kind of 
Taft-Hartley law, or do away with the 
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Taft-Hartley law in those fields which 
are named in the amendment. 

I point this out to indicate to the Sen- 
ate that the amendment goes far. Its 
scope should be understood by the 
Senate. 

For a few moments I wish to address 
myself generally to the bill. I have no 
prepared remarks, and my remarks will 
be short. The bill contains several titles 
dealing with the protection of union 
funds, union elections, and the regula- 
tion of trusteeships. As I said yester- 
day, they can be considered to deal with 
the subject Union Democracy. I believe 
all of us can agree—including my friend 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER ]—that, as 
these titles now stand, after amendment, 
they are effective in this field. 

We now come to a question of policy— 
a question of judgment—a question 
which was raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, and which has 
been discussed by the Senator from 
North Carolina. Both Senators are 
members of the select committee. The 
question now is: Shall we assure the pas- 
sage of a bill which is important, and 
which can assure a great improvement in 
the field of union democracy and in the 
protection of labor union funds? 

Shall we assume this important ad- 
vance, as far as we can, by passing the 
committee bill in the Senate? Then per- 
haps, it will become the judgment of the 
House, for they are patriotic men, that 
they too, should consider the bill and 
pass it, thus making a real advance at 
this session in setting up machinery to 
eliminate the abuses that I have heard 
discussed by the select committee. Or 
shall we attempt to revise the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act; and shall we add amendments, 
some of them, perhaps, which in their 
own right should be adopted, and others 
which ought not to be adopted, and thus 
so load down the bill that it certainly, 
even if it passes the Senate—which may 
be doubtful—cannot receive full con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Labor, and probably will not pass the 
House? 

I know the argument can be made to 
us: “You are evading your responsibility. 
Your responsibility is to do what is right 
and what is just. Your responsibility is 
to take the action in the whole field of 
labor-management relations.” 

The argument can also be made: “You 
cannot predict what the House will do. 
Your duty is to act on the facts before 
you.” I recognize the fact that these 
arguments can be made. Yet I know 
we have to deal with a practical situa- 
tion. I know something about this sub- 
ject, because I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
While it is not a field in which I have 
had practical experience, I have been a 
faithful member of the committee and I 
have devoted my attention and studied 
the problems which come before the 
committee. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I commend the Senator 
from Kentucky for what he is now say- 
ing, and also for the work he has been 
doing on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Contrary to what he 
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might try to make people think, he has 
been a very valuable member of that 
committee. The ideas which he has ex- 
pressed have helped us through a great 
many of our difficulties. I commend 
him for that. I know that the other 
members of the committee will agree 
with me in that statement. 

On the question of the legislation 
about which he is speaking, an eminent 
Democrat one time made a very sound 
statement. He said: “We are dealing 
with a condition, not a theory.” The 
Democrat came from New York State. I 
always had great admiration for him. 
That man was Grover Cleveland. 

So in this instance, in touching on the 
proposed legislation, we are dealing with 
a condition. Legislation is needed. We 
want a bill, and we want a bill which 
can be passed under the present condi- 
tions. 

But, as the Senator from Kentucky 
has said, if we load the bill with a great 
many controversial matters, it is doubt- 
ful if it will pass the Senate; and I doubt 
very much, even if it passes the Senate, 
that it will pass the House. That is the 
condition which faces us. 

Some statements were made a while 
back about threats being made. It has 
been said that we must vote for this and 
vote for that; vote against this, and vote 
against that. I do not make threats. 
When I say I will vote against the bill 
if it contains certain things which I my- 
self cannot approve, I will vote against 
the bill for those reasons—and I do not 
say that lightly. That is not a threat; 
that is a promise. I hope the bill will 
be in such shape that I can vote for it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I join with the able 
senior Senator from New York in com- 
mending the position just taken by the 
able Senator from Kentucky. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has stated in the 
most lucid fashion what I consider to 
be a most sound position. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I have had some experience with this 
matter. In 1947 and 1948 I was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate when it passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act. I voted for it. In 
1953 and 1954, I was a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
after the death of Senator Taft. The 
committee considered amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The amendments 
were reported to the Senate and were 
promptly recommitted. 

But the atmosphere has changed some- 
what. Mr. George Meany, a very out- 
standing labor leader and statesman, 
was before the committee, and in 
response to questions directed to him 
by the Senator from New York and my- 
self he said it is now the position of the 
AFL-CIO that they do not favor the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, but they 
now take the position, which many of us 
have held for a long time, that the ques- 
tion is one of revision. I was glad to 
hear Mr. Meany make that statement. 

Based on the experience I have had 
in the committee, it has become evident 
that it is not possible to have legislation 
enacted unless there is some agreement, 
some effort from both sides of the body. 
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I pay tribute to the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLanp]. While I 
voted against his amendments when we 
were considering the welfare and pen- 
sion bill because I believed hearings 
should be held, I doubt if we would have 
this labor bill before us today if it had 
not been for the fact that the Senator 
from California had offered amendments 
to the welfare and pension bill, and was 
able to secure the commitment that a 
labor bill would be reported and voted 


on. 

I would say also that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], has dis- 
charged his duty faithfully, honestly, and 
fairly in the committee, and further, he 
has brought great knowledge and cour- 
age to the difficult issues involved. I 
believe now that sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 
which deal with union democracy, are 
adequate, are good sections. We have 
gone far toward making an advance in 
that field. 

I do not take a rigid position. I do 
not say I will not vote for any amend- 
ment. But my desire and my intention 
are to consider amendments which deal 
with the subject of union democracy. I 
do not intend to vote for certain amend- 
ments, even though some of them, stand- 
ing by themselves, are justified, because 
I believe that if we go far, beyond the 
field of union democracy, we will have 
a bill which will not pass, and nothing 
will be done. 

An advance was made this year in 
the enactment of the welfare and pen- 
sion fund bill through the efforts of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. We now have the oppor- 
tunity to assist the unions, union em- 
ployees, protect union funds, and to en- 
courage advances in the field of union 
democracy to see this done. Speaking 
for myself, I do not intend to do a fu- 
tile thing, destroy the chance to make 
an advance by voting for amendments 
about which we cannot agree at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some distinguished guests are vis- 
iting the Senate. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations desires 
to present them to the Senate a little 
later. I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum in the hope that, following the 
quorum call, we may have the yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the yea-and-nay vote, the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
be recognized for not to exceed 5 
minutes, and that he may yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotrtanp] for himself and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmaTHEers] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manonty] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Utah would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is paired with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from South Da- 
kota would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from North Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Allott Frear Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bridges Holland Russell 
Butler Hruska Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Stennis 
Capehart Lausche Thurmond 
Cotton Malone Watkins 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Williams 

NAYS—60 
Aiken Hayden McNamara 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Barrett Hill Morse 
Beall Hoblitzell Morton 
Bible Humphrey Murray 
Bush Ives Neuberger 
Carlson Jackson Pastore 
Carroll Javits Payne 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Church Jordan Purtell 
Clark Kefauver Revercomb 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Spar 
Dworshak Kuchel Symington 
Ellender Long Ta 
Ervin Magnuson Thye 
Fulbright Mansfield Yarboro' 
Green McClellan Young 

NOT VOTING—9 

Bennett Goldwater O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Gore Saltonstall 
Flanders Langer Smathers 


So the amendments offered by Mr. 
HorLanD for himself and Mr. ROBERTSON 
were rejected. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENTS OF COUNTRIES 
OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered into, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] is now recog- 


nized. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
we have order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sena- 
tors will desist from conversation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the unanimous consent 
agreement, I understand the Senator 
from Rhode Island, the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, is to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, we are 
honored today to have visiting us in the 
Senate some 40 members of the parlia- 
ments of the countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. They 
have just completed a tour of the United 
States Strategic Air Command Head- 
quarters in Omaha, Nebr., and the head- 
quarters of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand of the Atlantic in Norfolk, Va. 

Many of our guests participated in 
either the 2d or 3d NATO Parliamentary 
Conferences, held in Paris in 1956 and 
1957, which were attended also by dele- 
gations from the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives. I had 
the privilege of serving as chairman of 
the United States delegations to both 
conferences. 

Our guests are standing in the rear 
of the Chamber, and I ask that they be 
recognized, and that we heartily wel- 
come them. 

{Applause, Senators rising. ] 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, repre- 
senting the minority party in the Sen- 
ate, as well as, I trust, the majority 
party in this instance, I am happy to 
join with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in welcoming 
this distinguished group into our sacred 
hall, so to speak. 

Gentlemen, you come from 17 differ- 
ent countries. America is glad to know 
you have come to get acquainted with 
us and to see the kind of folk we are. 

We know that you as members of 
NATO have a tremendous task on your 
hands. We join with you in seeking to 
make sure that peace shall prevail on 
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earth. That is one of the greatest en- 

deavors in which man can engage today. 
I, too, say Welcome to God's country.” 
Applause, Senators rising.] 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it stand in adjournment 
until tomorrow at 10 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organ- 
izations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? I should like to have 
the Members of the Senate hear the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, lines 
21 through 25, and page 37, lines 1 
through 10, it is proposed to strike out 
all of section 602 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 602. Section 14 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended by 
adding a new subsection (c) as follows: 

“(c) Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to prevent or bar any agency, or the courts, 
of any State or Territory from assuming and 
asserting jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board by rule or otherwise has 
declined to assert jurisdiction.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief explanation of the 
amendment before I proceed to a general 
discussion. 

This amendment would amend S. 3974 
to deal more effectively with the problem 
of the “no man’s land” in the regulation 
of labor relations. This gap exists be- 
cause of the exercise of administrative 
discretion by the National Labor Rela- 
tons Board in asserting jurisdiction over 
matters coming within the coverage of 
the act and the effect of Supreme Court 
decisions excluding the States from tak- 
ing jurisdiction of such matters. 

Section 602 of S. 3974 would forbid 
the Board to “adopt any rule of decision, 
regulation, standard or policy“ which 
would preclude it from taking jurisdic- 
tion where necessary to safeguard the 
rights of employer or employees under 
the act. This amendment, instead, 
would permit any State agency or court 
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to act with respect to labor disputes over 
which the Board declines in any manner 
to assert jurisdiction. It would not cur- 
tail the Board’s present authority to de- 
cline to assert jurisdiction when it deter- 
mines that it would not effectuate the 
purposes of the act to do so. 

Mr. President, the amendment is very 
simple. It is stated in language anyone 
can understand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may ask for 
the yeas and nays on his amendment? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield for that pur- 
pose, Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MorrTon in the chair). Is there a suf- 
ficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
started to say that the amendment is 
couched in very simple language. It re- 
fers to the situation which occurs when 
the National Labor Relations Board does 
not have jurisdiction or declines juris- 
diction on a matter arising in a State. 
The amendment gives to the State boards 
jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board by ruling or otherwise 
has declined to assert jurisdiction. That 
is about the simplest form I have been 
able to find which meets the necessities 
of the situation. 

Mr. President, in previous presenta- 
tions on this subject both on the floor and 
before the committee, passing reference 
has been made to positions that have 
been previously taken with regard to 
solving this no man’s land” question. I 
would like to bring together now all of 
the history—or at least part—of this 
problem so that my colleagues who will 
soon be called upon to cast their vote 
“yea” or “nay” in this issue may do so in 
the light of facts rather than in the light 
of preconceived determinations which 
may or may not have been arrived at on 
the basis of emotion or political ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. President, I respectfully ask that 
we have order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WATKINS. I find the competi- 
tion a little too keen for me to cope with, 
and that is the reason I ask for order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah may proceed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 
passing the Taft-Hartley Act we con- 
sistently attempted to equalize the pro- 
tection of labor laws so as to give em- 
ployers and employees equal rights to 
relief from excesses and abuses. The 
law has stood the test of time quite well, 
has afforded relief in many areas, and 
has restored to a great degree the mu- 
tuality in the law which had been miss- 
ing theretofore. The Taft-Hartley Act, 
however, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, has withdrawn the protection of 
the State courts which previously existed. 
Therefore, there is no prompt remedy 
in many cases. Likewise, there is un- 
certainty rather than certainty in par- 
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ticular areas and there is a total lack of 
an effective remedy in others. 

Most distressing, however, is the no 
man’s land,” which now exists where 
there is no remedy at all. In this area, as 
one witness before the committee testi- 
fied, “Victory goes to the strong, not to 
the just.“ The Supreme Court, in the 
Guss case, which arose in Utah, recog- 
nized that only Congress can effectively 
supply a solution for this problem. Spe- 
cifically the Supreme Court said, “Con- 
gress is free to change the situation at 
will.” I think that was an invitation on 
the part of the Supreme Court to act in 
this field. I submit that now is the time 
for Congress to express that will. 

Prior to 1953 the State court jurisdic- 
tion was effectively used to obtain relief 
in many of these labor disputes; however, 
the Supreme Court in the Garner case ef- 
fectively wiped out all State laws as 
applied to interstate businesses. These 
were laws which in many instances pre- 
dated the Federal act, and in many 
States the relief which was available was 
obtained through the injunctive process 
based upon common law. Subsequent to 
the Garner case the Supreme Court 
handed down three decisions on March 
25, 1957, including Guss against Utah La- 
bor Relations Board, which established 
the fact that in any labor dispute affect- 
ing interstate commerce, neither a State 
court nor a State agency has jurisdic- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the 
NLRB declines to assert jurisdiction in 
the case, on the ground that it would not 
effectuate the policies of the act for it 
to do so. Thus the Court held that only 
by use of section 10 (a)—authorization 
to cede jurisdiction—can the States ob- 
tain jurisdiction over such disputes and 
this the Supreme Court did despite the 
fact that the limits in section 10 (a) 
themselves have made it impossible for 
the Board to cede jurisdiction to any 
State. 

On January 11, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower submitted a number of legislative 
recommendations calling for amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley Act. Among 
those recommendations was one to per- 
mit the States and Territories to deal 
with labor disputes or classes of cases 
over which the Board has refused to as- 
sert jurisdiction. In April of that year 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] submitted the report of the com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
S. 2650, which contained language per- 
mitting agencies or courts of any State 
or Territory to assume and assert juris- 
diction of any labor dispute or class of 
cases over which the Board had declined 
to assert its own jurisdiction. 

Six members of the committee filed 
minority views on that bill and with re- 
spect to this subject of no man’s land” 
I refer to the minority views which were 
printed as part 2 of Senate Report No. 
1211, 83d Congress: 

We agree with the committee majority 
that a problem now exists with regard to 
the commerce jurisdiction of the Federal 
Board on the one hand and State agencies 
and courts on the other. That problem 
comes about because the Federal Board 
now has, and now exercises, discretion to de- 
cline to take cases within its jurisdiction— 
the power which the majority proposal would 
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explicitly confer on the Board. When the 
Federal Board refuses to take a case within 
its jurisdiction, the State agencies or courts 
are nevertheless without power to take juris- 
diction, since the dispute is covered by the 
Federal act, even though the Pederal Board 
declines to apply the act. There is thus a 
hiatus—a no man’s land—in which the 
Federal Board declines to exercise its juris- 
diction and the State agencies and courts 
have no jurisdiction. 


The Members found fault with the ad- 
ministration’s proposal at that time for 
two specific reasons, The Members I 
am talking about, of course, are the mi- 
nority Members whom I have just quoted. 

The reasons were: 

(1) The parties should know in advance 
whether their dispute is going to be decided 
under Federal law or State law. In no single 
case does a State labor relations law contain 
the same provisions as Taft-Hartley. If the 
parties do not know in advance what law 
governs their dispute, they cannot know how 
they must act in order to act lawfully. 

(2) The procedure proposed by the ma- 
jority would make for delay. Every case 
would have to be taken before the Fed- 
eral Board first, for it to decide whether or 
not to take jurisdiction. That might take 
months or even years. Then, if the Federal 
Board declined to act, it would be necessary 
to start over before the State boards or courts. 


The solution suggested at that time by 
Senators Hill, Murray, Douglas, Lehman, 
Neeley, and Kennedy was “that the juris- 
diction of the Federal Board be explicitly 
defined, that it be required to take all 
cases within that jurisdiction, and that 
all other cases be left to the jurisdiction 
of State agencies and courts.” 

Needless to say, much valuable time 
has been lost since that bill we recom- 
mitted on a vote of the Senate, so we are 
now restudying the same subject in 1958 
that could have been settled in 1954. On 
April 28 I argued here on the floor the 
case for this same amendment. I was 
put off by the argument that “it needs 
further study. We will take care of the 
situation when a general bill is before the 
Senate.“ My argument appears on pages 
7494-7503 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that discussion printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks and to have it marked “Exhibit 
No. 1.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WATKINS. The Guss case, to 
which I have previously referred, was 
explained in considerable detail in my 
testimony before the Senate subcommit- 
tee and appears in the printed hearings 
commencing on page 421. Rather than 
explain that case again at this time, I 
ask unanimous consent to have my 
statement before the Senate subcom- 
mittee, which held hearings on the bill 
now before us, printed in the RECORD as 
exhibit No. 2 at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Let us analyze the 
provisions of the pending bill dealing 
with this no man’s land question to see 
whether it carries out the previous dec- 
laration of intent as expressed in the 
minority views on S. 2650 of the 83d 
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Congress and whether or not it will solve 
this no man’s land problem which is uni- 
versally recognized by all to exist and to 
require an effective solution. In ana- 
lyzing section 602 commencing on page 
36 of the pending bill, the first question 
which requires answering is: Is the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Board explicitly 
defined? Let me read the language of 
the pending bill: 

Sec. 602. Section 6 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end there- 
of a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
the Board shall not adopt any rule, regula- 
tion, standard, rule of decision or policy 
which is intended or has the necessary tend- 
ency or effect of precluding the Board from 
taking appropriate action in cases involving 
recognition or certification of employees for 
purposes of collective bargaining (pursuant 
to sec. 9) or the commission of unfair labor 
practices (listed in sec, 8) affecting com- 
merce, when such action is necessary to safe- 
guard the rights of employers or the rights 
of employees to form or join unions, to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing or to engage in other 
concerted activities for their mutual aid or 
protection, or to refrain therefrom, as pro- 
vided in section 7.“ 


That does not stop the Board from 
making a decision in any individual case, 
declining jurisdiction or accepting juris- 
diction. It merely prohibits the Board 
from establishing any standards or gen- 
eral policies which would bar it from 
accepting jurisdiction or from proceed- 
ing under the jurisdiction which has 
already been given it by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. In other words, it is a prohibi- 
tion against the Board adopting any 
general standards which might guide 
management, labor, or the general pub- 
lic. But, as I understand that section, 
the Board is not prohibited from de- 
ciding, in each case, whether or not it 
will assume jurisdiction or will cede 
jurisdiction to State boards or courts. 

I cannot imagine anything more con- 
fusing than that. It would require any 
litigant, union, management, company, 
or employer to go first to the National 
Labor Relations Board to see whether or 
not it would accept jurisdiction or 
whether it would cede jurisdiction. 
Such a process would be costly, and in 
the case of small business it would be 
prohibitive. When the litigant came 
before the Board, he might find, after 
all, that the Board would not accept 
jurisdiction, but would cede it. 

If it did not cede it, under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, the State 
labor board would have no jurisdiction, 
and the State courts would have no 
jurisdiction. 

That is the impossible situation we 
are trying to correct. The bill does not 
correct it. I wish to point out that the 
amendment adopted by the committee 
does in effect go into the very problem 
into which, it is said by some members, 
we should not go at this time. The com- 
mittee does go into it. The commit- 
tee provides a remedy which is more 
confusing than the situation is today. 
Yet it is said we must not propose any 
amendment, because the bill might be 
loaded down and defeated. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that the evidence is overwhelming. 
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that there is a need for my amendment. 
It comes within the purview of the in- 
vestigation made by the select commit- 
tee of which the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas is chairman. When I 
speak of him, I do so with great admira- 
tion for the splendid manner in which 
he has conducted the investigation, and 
with profound respect for his judgment. 
I call attention to the statement in the 
interim report at page 452. I refer to 
the statement on the no-man’s-land 
question. It reads: 

Testimony before the committee revealed 
that some employers have had no access to 
either the National Labor Relations Board or 
any comparable State agency. In many in- 
stances it was found that the fact that the 
National Labor Relations Board does not take 
jurisdiction in certain cases does not auto- 
matically turn over the case to a State board, 


That statement is significant, and I 
should like to have the Members of the 
Senate who are present pay attention 
to it. 

The statement in the report continues: 

In the committee’s inquiry into activities 
in the New York area it was shown that 
exploitation of workers and circumvention 
of legitimate labor organizations were made 
possible because employers had no recourse 
to any governmental agency. To solve the 
no-man’s-land problem, therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that the NLRB should exercise its 
jurisdiction to the greatest extent practica- 
ble, and, further, that any State or Territory 
should be authorized to assume and assert 
jurisdiction over labor disputes over which 
the Board declines jurisdiction. 


With that kind of language in the 
interim report, I am unable to under- 
stand how any member of the committee, 
who heard the testimony, could say that 
we are getting into another field when 
we propose an amendment such as this, 
particularly when it is the definite find- 
ing of the committee that the conditions 
in the New York area existed largely be- 
cause employers had no recourse to any 
governmental agency. 

Then the report suggests a remedy to 
solve the no-man’s-land problem. It 
states that the National Labor Relations 
Board should exercise its jurisdiction to 
the greatest extent practicable, and, 
further, that any State or Territory 
should be authorized to assume and as- 
sert jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board declines jurisdiction. 

That is precisely what my amendment 
provides. It is the answer to the prob- 
lem stated by the committee after it had 
conducted its investigation. The sub- 
committee and the full committee have 
gone into that field. They have now 
come up with a wishy-washy amend- 
ment, which prescribes standards which 
people are expected to interpret in order 
to give them an indication of where juris- 
diction lies, and which law they should 
follow. It is a generalized statement, 
which means that the decision will be 
made in each individual case, and that 
jurisdiction may be taken or may not be 
taken. That is the kind of situation 
we now have. It seems to me that the 
recommendation made by the select com- 
mittee in its report is absolutely unan- 
swerable, and should be adopted. 

The best that can be said for this sec- 
tion is that it explicitly defines jurisdic- 
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tion in cases involving recognition or 
certification of employers for purposes of 
collective bargaining; or second, the 
commission of unfair labor practices 
affecting commerce. But the section 
goes on to limit this definition of juris- 
diction to cases where the action of the 
Board is necessary to safeguard the rights 
of employers or employees: First, to form 
or join unions; second, to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing; or third, to engage in 
other concerted activity for their mutual 
aid or their protection, or to refrain 
therefrom. 

Under that section, the Utah union, 
which had a controversy with Mr. 
Guss, would have had to come to Wash- 
ington, to the National Labor Relations 
Board, to find out whether the Board 
had jurisdiction or did not have juris- 
diction. If the NLRB had decided that 
they would not take jurisdiction, the rep- 
resentative of the Utah union would have 
had to return to Utah without any re- 
lief, and then, under the Supreme Court 
decision, they would not have been able 
to get any relief in the State courts. 
That was exactly what happened in the 
Guss case, so this proposed committee 
language solves nothing. 

This is one interpretation of the com- 
mittee’s language. Another interpreta- 
tion is expressed by the majority of the 
committee commencing on page 41 of 
the committee report. I asked my col- 
leagues to consider this language, to in- 
terpret it themselves, and to determine 
fairly whether or not this is what you 
would call an explicit definition. I 
submit without intent to impugn the 
good intentions of the members of the 
committee, that this is neither explicit 
nor definite. Rather, I submit that it 
will lead to more confusion, more litiga- 
tion, and more delay, the results of 
which will be frustration, confusion, and 
hardship and ultimately will require this 
body to once again legislate to close this 
no man’s land gap. 

The second question to be determined 
then is: Does this language require the 
board to take all cases within that juris- 
diction and does it leave all other cases 
to the jurisdiction of State agencies and 
courts? Without rereading the lan- 
guage, I direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to what has already been studied, 
and I submit that while it may require 
the Board to take jurisdiction of all cases 
within its interpretation of the breadth 
of this additional language, no business- 
man and no labor union official can at 
this time specifically determine whether 
or not his case falls within or without 
the definition of the jurisdiction of the 
NLRB, and I submit that under the deci- 
sion of the Guss case all other cases not 
specifically covered by even the most 
broad interpretation of this language 
would still fall into no man’s land. How 
much of the vacuum has therefore been 
removed we cannot predict. I submit, 
however, that we can with reasonable 
assurance predict that we have here a 
proposal which will stimulate a tremen- 
dous amount of legislation. On May 12 
Mr. Harry L. Brown, appearing before 
the subcommittee in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation had the follow- 
ing to say concerning the Watkin’s bill, 
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the substance of which is being proposed 
in my amendment. 

Mr. Brown’s statement consists of 
five pages, and I do not care to read 
them to the Senate. However I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE JURISDICTIONAL Vom IN LABOR DISPUTES 


The Taft-Hartley Act was supposed to 
equalize the protection of labor laws so as 
to give employers and employees some rights 
to relief from labor union excesses. It did 
afford some relief and restored a degree of 
mutuality in the law which had been com- 
pletely missing under the Wagner Act. How- 
ever, the Taft-Hartley amendments had one 
unfortunate effect which the framers and 
Congress did not intend, and that was to 
withdraw the protection of the State courts 
to employers in many situations where union 
conduct was actually in violation of State 
law. It has some other unfortunate side 
effects also. Where there is need for a prompt 
remedy, there is delay. Where there is a 
need for certainty, there is uncertainty. 
Where there is a need for an effective remedy, 
the remedy is often ineffective. And fre- 
quently, there is no remedy at all for ad- 
mittedly illegal conduct—a no man’s land 
where the victory goes to the strong, not to 
the just. This is the result of Federal pre- 
emption. Only Congress can effectively pro- 
vide the solution for this urgent problem 
which an analysis of the preemption cases 
will readily demonstrate. 

In the great majority of the States em- 
ployers were able to obtain relief from such 
picketing in their local courts prior to 1953. 
During that year, however, the Supreme 
Court by its decision in the Garner case effec- 
tively wiped out all State laws as applied to 
interstate businesses. These State laws were 
not peculiar to any section of the country. 
Picketing in the absence of a labor dispute 
was prohibited, for example, in Arizona, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, South Dakota, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and many other States. Many States 
have no statutes on the subject but injunc- 
tions could be obtained under the common 
law. Ohio is an example of such. Since the 
Garner decision, however, State courts have 
been deprived of the power to act. 

Under its present jurisdictional standards, 
the NLRB does not take jurisdiction over 
many retail stores. But that does not mean 
that State court relief is obtainable. The 
United States Supreme Court, in three de- 
cisions rendered on March 25, 1957, decided 
that in any labor dispute affecting interstate 
commerce, neither a State court nor State 
agency has jurisdiction, notwithstanding the 
National Labor Relations Board declines to 
assert jurisdiction in the case on the ground 
that it would not effectuate the policies of 
the act for it to do so. Guss v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board (353 U. 8. 1); Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters v. Fairlawn Meats (353 U. S. 
20); San Diego Building Trades Council v. 
Garmon (343 U. S. 26). The Court held that 
section 10 (a) of the NLRA provides the only 
means whereby the National Board may cede 
jurisdiction to a State over labor disputes 
falling within the purview of the National 
Act. The Court so held despite the fact that 
the limitations of section 10 (a) are such 
that the Board has been unable pursuant 
thereto to cede jurisdiction to any State. 

The result of these decisions is to create a 
no man's land for many labor disputes. The 
National Board declines jurisdiction because 
the impact upon commerce is insubstantial 
and yet neither a State court or agency can 
act. Many employers, employees, and unions 
are thus deprived of any forum of which to 
seek relief even though their rights are being 
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violated. It is doubtful if any industry is 
harder hit by these decisions than the retail 
industry. The Board's jurisdictional stand- 
ards exclude all but the interstate chains and 
the larger department stores. 

Of course, the American Retail Federation 
would prefer legislation such as introduced 
by Senator GOLDWATER in the last Congress 
which would have given concurrent jurisdic- 
tion to the States in strike and picketing. 
We would also prefer passage of S. 337 intro- 
duced by Senator McCOLELLAN and others 
which would permit the States to act in the 
absence of an expressed contrary intent in a 
Federal statute which was assigned to the 
Judiciary Committee. We believe it is most 
important in strike and picketing situations 
particularly, that State courts and boards be 
reinvested with their traditional right to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction where the conduct is viola- 
tive of State law. However, since neither of 
these approaches appear to be considered in 
this Congress and because of the desperate 
need to fill the jurisdictional void this year, 
we turn to the Watkins bill, S. 1723. This 
bill would give statutory authority to the 
NLRB to establish dollar volume jurisdic- 
tional standards and then permit the States 
to act when an employer's business fails to 
meet such standards. 

The ARF endorses the Watkins bill. It 
believes that if a person is aggrieved by ille- 
gal conduct of another, he should be entitled 
to appeal to some forum State or Federal 
to obtain relief. If the NLRB door is closed 
to him, he must be able to appeal to a State 
agency or court. Otherwise, although he is 
an innocent party, he is compelled to suffer 
the unlawful conduct without redress. 

There is no possibility of conflict between 
State and Federal authority, where the Fed- 
eral authority lies dormant and unexercised 
and the Federal Board has announced that 
it will not proceed in a given area. 

Unless the Watkins bill is enacted it will 
almost compel the National Board to take 
jurisdiction of all cases affecting interstate 
commerce. We believe that such action 
would so bog down the Board with many 
cases that it will be unable to carry out the 
policies of the act in much more important 
eases where really serious threats to inter- 
state commerce are presented and frustrate 
the proper administration of the National 
Act. 

The Guss case (353 U. S. 1), and related 
cases as we have mentioned rocked the foun- 
dations of our American system of juris- 
prudence. States were not permitted to act 
even in cases where the NLRB declined ju- 
risdiction. The employer, as well as the em- 
ployees, were helpless. He could get no re- 
lief from the Board. He was denied the right 
to seek relief from the State courts. There 
was a wrong, but no remedy. He must stand 
by and watch his business destroyed by one 
who is immune from the law. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, it is said, and she must be very 
disturbed by the current situation. One 
Michigan court judge was so offended by the 
inequity of the situation brought about by 
the Supreme Court’s extension of the Fed- 
eral preemption doctrine that he simply 
refused to follow it, Johnson v. Grand Rapids 
Building & Construction Trades Council (de- 
cided Sept. 7, 1957, 33 Labor Cases, para. 70, 
996). He granted relief on the theory that 
application of the preemption doctrine to 
cases where the Board will not act is a vio- 
lation of the fifth amendment. He said: 
“Nature abhors a vacuum as does the law. 
Absence of any legal process is anarchy.” The 
judge was right philosophically and basically, 
but not legally. His reliance upon the fifth 
amendment to circumvent the Supreme 
Court’s holding will not, unfortunately, 
stand up on review. 

In labor-management relations today, as 
one court has already pointed out, Em- 
ployer-employee relationships revert to un- 
supervised jungle where decisions go to the 
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strong and ruthless,” Ringling Bros. v. Lewis 
(37 LRRM 2810). 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the language mean 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
must affirmatively decline to assert ju- 
risdiction, or would mere failure to as- 
sert such jurisdiction be sufficient to per- 
mit the State agency to proceed? 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to the language of my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. As to the classifica- 
tions mentioned in the bill, the bill spe- 
cifically does not allow the State courts 
to have jurisdiction. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am wondering about 
cases in which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has not acted, either because 
of an inadequate staff, a heavily encum- 
bered calendar, or for any other reason. 
Do such cases simply simmer on the 
back of the stove, without any action 
by the NLRB, one way or the other? 

If the wording were “declined and 
failed,” I would understand exactly what 
was meant. But when it is “declined,” 
it means that the Board must have af- 
firmatively refused to rule that the mat- 
ter is outside their jurisdiction, before 
the court would have any authority. 

Mr. WATKINS. It might mean that 
the Board was very busy; that the matter 
was a minor one; that it was more of an 
intrastate dispute than an interstate one. 
It might be for any one of those reasons. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; but there must be 
some kind of action before the States are 
permitted to function by themselves. 

Mr. WATKINS. Thatiscorrect. The 
States could not take jurisdiction of a 
case where the Board had not yet acted, 
and had not given any definite indication 
that it was not going to act. I think the 
States would be in trouble if, for instance, 
a matter came before the Board, and 
because the Board was dilatory in acting, 
the States thought they could act. I 
think that would create a great deal of 
trouble. So there must be some positive 
act to indicate that the Board had de- 
clined to act. 

Mr. MUNDT. There must be a posi- 
tive action showing a declination to act. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that is cor- 
rect. They must do it by rule or other- 
wise. They do it by a decision, so as to 
declare and assert jurisdiction. I can 
imagine circumstances in which a court 
might find, by reason of the Board’s con- 
duct, without its having said so in so 
many words, that the Board had declined, 
in effect, to act. However, that is a field 
in which there might be some dispute as 
to whether the Board had declined or not. 

Does the Senator from Connecticut 
wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. BUSH. I have a brief statement 
I wish to make in support of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, after the Senator has 
finished. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not quite fin- 
ished. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 


tion? 
Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There is a 
point I desire to make clear; I do not 
know whether the Senator brought it out. 
The language of the amendment, if Iam 
correct, is the same as the language in 
the bill which was presented to amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act in 1954, which bill 
was recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am advised that 
that is correct in substance. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that the bills I 
introduced on behalf of the administra- 
tion this year, covering the administra- 
tion’s recommendations, included this 
proposal, and in the language the Sen- 
ator has in his amendment? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am advised that 
that is a correct statement. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I intro- 
duced the bills, so I know that is a cor- 
rect statement. They indicate the ad- 
ministration’s position. The issue is 
whether when the NLRB declines juris- 
diction in certain cases, the States will 
be allowed to assert jurisdiction. 

Mr. WATKINS. The National Labor 
Relations Board may be too busy; it may 
not have sufficient personnel; it may 
think the matter is too trivial; it may 
think that it has more intrastate as- 
pects than interstate. Then the parties 
are completely lost. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
the whole point. The parties are lost. 
When the NLRB has not acted or could 
not act, then should the States be ex- 
cluded from exercising control, or should 
the State be in a position to give assist- 
ance to the person who desired relief? 
As I have just said, the President of the 
United States in his messages has fa- 
vored State solution of the matter. The 
McClellan committee, after discussing 
the question at some length, sought to 
solve the no-man's-land problem. 
Therefore, it has recommended that the 
NLRB should exercise its jurisdiction to 
the greatest extent practical; and fur- 
thermore, that a State or Territory 
should be allowed to assume or assert 
jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board has declined jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In other 
words, the McClellan committee, and 
also the President of the United States, 
favor the solution of having the States 
exercise jurisdiction in cases in which 
the NLRB does not act. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the 
Senator. I point out that this is a case 
in which we are not entering into a new 
field. This is a case in which the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare made 
a report and attempted to do something 
about it. But what it pretends to do 
would be worse than the situation which 
now exists. Here is a situation in which 
we should endeavor to protect hundreds 
of thousands of American citizens in the 
rank and file of labor and management— 
the latter mostly in small business—who 
do not have any remedy whatsoever. 
Under that kind of situation in New 
York, the committee found, racketeers, 
exploiters, and crooks got into the game 
because neither side had a remedy, there 
was nothing that could be done about it. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator completely. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the situation 
which exists now. It is a situation which 
demands action now. We cannot let 
racketeering go on because of the failure 
to make the law clear about jurisdiction, 
and the failure to give the State courts 
the power to settle disputes when the 
Federal courts hold that the NLRB will 
not or has not taken jurisdiction. We 
must do something about it. The situa- 
tion is crying for some kind of remedy. 
The language of the committee bill will 
not correct; it will simply confuse the 
situation more and more. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Since the 
Supreme Court decision which held that 
the Federal courts and the Federal agen- 
cies have jurisdiction, the States are out 
of the picture. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. While the 
Senator from Utah said—and I think he 
was correct—that the language we are 
considering would not cure the trouble 
which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLA ND], in his recent amendment, was 
trying to have corrected, nevertheless 
it is true that the same principle is in- 
volved: Shall a State court be allowed 
to act in a case where there is doubt 
about jurisdiction? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. This 
amendment would settle the matter, so 
far as the NLRB deficiencies are con- 
cerned, and by implication would settle 
the matter in other cases. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has beeen argucd 
on the floor of the Senate today that 
we should study the proposal; that we 
ought to know more about its effect. 

We have had a committee in session 
for a long, long time. The committee 
found that there is a vacuum which is 
responsible for some of the corruption 
which is occurring in New York State 
and possibly elsewhere. It seems to me 
that my amendment is so clear that 
there should be no difficulty about act- 
ing on it now. 

When the matter was brought up be- 
fore, at the time the welfare bill was 
before the Senate, we were, in effect, 
although not in express language, told, 
“No. We will take care of this when 
we begin to study the situation. Then 
we will make recommendations to take 
care of it.” But the committee has not 
taken care of it. They have left the 
matter in worse condition. 

In Utah we have a State labor rela- 
tions board and courts which are com- 
petent to take care of situations of this 
kind. One of them will handle a case 
when the Federal body will not. 

It seeems to me that what is sought to 
be done now, in effect, is to say to the 
States of the Union, as far as we can go by 
provision, or at least with reference to 
rules, standards, and general policies, we 
will prohibit the States from having any 
say in labor-management matters. It 
seems to me to be a very adroit attempt 
to say to the States of the Union, “You 
cannot get into this.” The only thing 
which was left open was the making of 
a decision in each case by the NLRB. 
The States were prohibited from taking 
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action in the other fields which are most 
important in labor relations. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In that 
situation, opportunity was opened for a 
no man’s land. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is a denial of 
justice and a denial of a right to go to the 
courts. American citizens, both in labor 
and management, are deprived of their 
right to litigate their disputes in the 
courts of the State and Nation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad the Senator from Utah 
has submitted the amendment. I believe 
it is sound; and I am in entire agreement 
with him on it; and I believe I speak for 
those in the Department of Labor and 
elsewhere who have studied this matter. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I hope 
the committee will be magnanimous in 
regard to this matter, and thus will ac- 
cept the amendment, because it seems to 
me that what the amendment attempts 
to do is no more than what the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and 
the other minority Members said should 
be done in 1954. So I cannot quite un- 
derstand the reason for the reversal of 
that position at this time. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago, in the course of the debate, 
I said I wanted the Senate to pass a bill 
which would deal with the questions of 
union democracy and also the proper 
management of union funds, and for 
that reason would not vote for amend- 
ments, which I believed would, though 
written, deny the passage of a bill. 

I must say that I consider the subject 
which the amendment raises within the 
scope of my statement, because if in any 
situation—an individual or a union— 
labor or management is denied access 
to the courts, fundamental rights are 
denied. 

So if an appropriate amendment is 
oe I shall feel constrained to vote 

or it. 

The committee considered this mat- 
ter. The proposition is not quite as 
simple as the Senator from Utah, with 
Ps his great ability, has made it out to 


The Supreme Court has passed on this 
matter. The Senator from Utah is 
familiar with the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, because the case arose in his own 
State. 

I do not think the Senator from Utah 
should say that the committee is respon- 
sible for this situation. When the Con- 
gress passed the Taft-Hartley Act, it 
gave the Federal Government plenary 
power of regulation in the field of labor- 
management relations in industries af- 
fecting interstate commerce. The Taft- 
Hartley Act also contains a provision 
that in the event the National Labor 
Relations Board wishes to do so, it can 
cede its authority to State agencies, if 
they adhere to the same standards pre- 
scribed by the Taft-Hartley Act or to 
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standards which are at least equal to 
them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Or, in other words, 
even better standards. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. Only a few 
States have adopted such standards. 

The difficulty—the no man’s land—oc- 
curs because there has been such a mul- 
titude of cases that the National Labor 
Relations Board has not been able to 
take jurisdiction of all of them. 

Further, the Board has set up its own 
standards, which have removed some 
cases from its jurisdiction, The Supreme 
Court has not passed on the question 
whether the Board has the right to deny 
its jurisdiction by setting up standards. 

I would not be too critical of the lan- 
guage included by the committee, be- 
cause, in effect, it says that the National 
Labor Relations Board cannot set up 
standards which exclude cases from con- 
sideration by the Board, but that the 
Board is under the duty of considering 
them. 

Still the question arises, Does the 
Board have the staff and the funds which 
it must have if it is to do the job prop- 
erly? The Board says it does not have 
the necessary funds or the necessary 
staff, and that the Congress has denied 
it sufficient funds to enable it to do the 
job properly. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that language 
is also susceptible of the interpretation 
to which I have referred. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion. I am not afraid of the judgment 
of the State courts. Like the Senator 
from Utah, I was once a circuit judge; 
and I think he and I know that judges 
try to do their duty. But they must have 
some standards to follow. 

What standards would the courts fol- 
low if his amendment is adopted? Does 
the Senator intend that State courts 
would follow the standards prescribed by 
the National Labor Relations Act, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and the 
decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board interpreting the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act if his amendment should be 
adopted? Or would the State courts fol- 
low standards of their own, based on 
State law? 

Mr. WATKINS. I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. COOPER. But we can make leg- 
islative history regarding that point. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the case of Utah, 
for instance, I believe the State courts 
have standards which are comparable to 
those established by the National Labor 
Relations Board, and I assume that the 
courts have attempted to apply those 
standards. In doing so in this particular 
case, they upheld the contention of the 
labor union; and later the Utah Supreme 
Court upheld the decision of the Utah 
board. 

Mr. COOPER. But I respectfully sub- 
mit that the Senator’s amendment, if 
adopted, would turn over to State courts 
the jurisdiction of cases arising under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. In that event, 
what standards would they follow? 

Mr. WATKINS. I would assume that 


in cases which arose under the Taft- 
Hartley Act they would apply the stand- 
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ards of that act. But in the absence of 
enactment of the amendment, they would 
have no standards and no rule, and thus 
could not act at all. 

Mr. COOPER. The Taft-Hartley Act 
not only gave full power to the Federal 
Government, but also indicated that 
there should be uniformity in its appli- 
cation. So I believe the Senator from 
Utah should make clear whether his 
amendment, if adopted, would require 
the State courts to follow the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the interpretations made 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
and by the courts. If the Senator’s 
amendment does not mean that, of 
course, there could be different interpre- 
tations in every State of the Union. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course that is 
true; and of course the State courts 
would have to have some regard for State 
law, as well, if they were to have juris- 
diction. But I assume that if a case 
arose, as the Senator from Kentucky 
suggested a moment ago, under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, they would be required to 
follow the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in connection with application of 
the standards provided by that act. 

Mr. COOPER. If the amendment 
were adopted, many of the cases would 
go to the State courts, or to justices of 
the peace—who while men of judg- 
ment—do not deal with labor law. 

Mr. WATKINS. I doubt that they 
would go to justices of the peace. 

Mr. COOPER. They might, in such 
cases involving picketing, and similar 
matters. 

Mr. WATKINS. Not in Utah; and I 
doubt that they would in other States. 

Mr. COOPER. But there must be 
some standards. That is why I ask my 
able friend, who is a great lawyer, to 
state whether the amendment proposes 
that there be uniformity of standards, 
regardless of the court which may han- 
dle the cases. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that would 
be desirable, although the amendment 
does not so state in direct terms. But 
I believe a fair interpretation of the 
amendment would be that if a case arose 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, the courts 
would be required to use the standards 
of that act, and also that the interme- 
diate appellate courts would adhere to 
those standards. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, first, 
T should like to have the Senator from 
Kentucky conclude, because what he has 
been saying is very important. 

Mr. COOPER. Then I think the 
Senator from Utah should state clearly 
that it is his intent that if the amend- 
ment is adopted, there should be uni- 
form standards throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. WATKINS. The reason why Iam 
not going the full distance the Senator 
from Kentucky wishes me to go is that 
only recently the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that those 
who are involved in such disputes may 
go into the State courts—something 
which never has been done before. That 
decision seems to indicate that the act 
itself is not all-embracing and is not the 
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last word in regard to labor disputes and 
individual rights in that connection. 

Mr. COOPER. There is a line of such 
decisions, in which the Supreme Court 
has held that it did not arrive at its de- 
cisions on the basis of the Taft-Hartley 
Act but, instead, arrived at them on the 
basis of State law. If the Taft-Hartley 
Act had been applicable, it could not 
have so decided. 

We are dealing with only one class of 
cases, namely, those which arise under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. In my opinion, 
there would be chaos in such cases if 
uniform standards were not applied 
throughout the country. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Utah yield 
to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to avoid 
the use of the term no man’s land.” In 
terms which an ordinary person can un- 
derstand, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment simply means that under the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, if the 
National Labor Relations Board refuses 
to accept jurisdiction, then, in view of 
the law as it now stands, both manage- 
ment—employers—and employees are 
left without any recourse whatsoever. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And it hurts the em- 
ployee, or may hurt him, depending on 
the case. 

a 1 WATKINS. It did in my State of 
h. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The way the law now 
reads, it may also hurt the employer. 
In other words, if there is a dispute and 
it is submitted to the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the Board refuses 
to take jurisdiction, either side, employee 
or employer, may be left completely 
without any remedy anywhere. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is exactly what 
happened in Utah. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This situation is 
known as the “no man’s land.” 

Mr. WATKINS. “No man’s land,” and 
it should be known as “no court land.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. “No court land,” or “no 
redress land,” because each party is left 
without a remedy. 

Referring to the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate, and not the Senator’s 
amendment, in the case of the present 
committee print, in an attempt to pin 
down these differences, the National La- 
bor Relations Board is forbidden from 
setting up any standards governing 
whether it shall or shall not take juris- 
diction. Is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. I 
think that policy is not sound, because 
T believe the Board ought to be permitted 
to set up some standards so persons in 
the field of management or labor would 
have some criterion on which to proceed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is exactly cor- 
rect. Otherwise, everybody would be 
subject to the law of the jungle, because 
no one would know where the remedy 
lies, 


Mr. WATKINS. The parties would 
have to go to the National Labor Rela- 
tions each time to ascertain 
whether the Board had jurisdiction or 
did not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And there would be no 
standards for knowing whether the 
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parties have any right to go before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. The 
pare would not know which law ap- 
p: 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is it not a fact that the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
would not diminish in any way the right 
of any employer, employee, or any other 
interested party, to go to the National 
Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct; they 
could go there. If the Board should not 
decline to take jurisdiction, the parties 
could pursue their remedy before that 
Board. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But if the Board re- 
fuses to accept jurisdiction, then the 
State courts may accept jurisdiction of 
the matter and determine it? 

Mr. WATKINS. The State labor re- 
lations board, or whatever machinery is 
set up in the State for that type of mat- 
ter, could. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Whatever agency the 
individual State has could do so. 

A little while ago the Senator re- 
marked about the situation which ex- 
isted when he attempted heretofore to 
offer this proposal. I read now, from 
page 63 of the report, the statement the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] made to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS]: 

I agree with the Senator from Utah that 
equity should be done in areas where the 
National Labor Relations Board is without 
jurisdiction, and where a State attempts to 
take jurisdiction, particularly in the instance 
cited by the Senator from Utah. But I 
should like to give some directions to the 
National Labor Relations Board as to when 
they shall have jurisdiction. I do not think 
we should leave it to the Board to decide 
where it will take jurisdiction. I think there 
should be some standard prescribed by Con- 
gress. 


While it is not completely in line with 
the statement of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah would clear up this area 
by making it definite that an employee or 
employer who was refused access by the 
National Labor Relations Board could go 
to his own State administrative or judi- 
cial machinery to get his case decided. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the statement 
of the Senator is accurate. A party could 
go to the State courts, or to the State 
labor relations board, or whatever in- 
strument or agency the States sets up 
to take care of matters of this kind. The 
committee’s provision, as I understand it, 
is directly to the contrary. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The provision leaves 
it wide open for the Board to decide in 
each individual case whether it will or 
will not take jurisdiction. It prohibits 
the Board from setting up standards, 

Mr. ALLOTT. It does prohibit the 
Board from setting up standards so that 
an officer of a labor union or an em- 
ployer would never know from day to 
day, when he appealed to the National 
Labor Relations Board, whether the 
Board would or would not accept juris- 
diction, because the Board is prevented 
from setting up standards which pro- 
vide that one is subject to the National 
Labor Relations Board, 
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Mr. WATKINS. That is true. To en- 
able a small business organization or 
labor union to ascertain an answer to 
that question the cost would be almost 
prohibitive. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. I 
hope this provision will be of assistance 
in providing language which people who 
are not so familiar with legal language, 
as the Senator from Utah and I are, can 
understand. 

Mr. WATKINS. We drew up the 
amendment so anybody could under- 
stand it. When the National Labor Re- 
lations Board declines jurisdiction, then 
State instrumentalities can proceed. It 
does not provide that State boards or 
courts can take jurisdiction if the Board 
is simply negligent or a little slow in 
getting to a case. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the Senator from Colorado, 
and also that of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the discussion be- 
tween the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Kentucky. While I have 
no expert knowledge in this matter, some 
6 years ago I was privileged to be chair- 
man of the Labor-Management Subcom- 
mittee. We made a study at that time 
of jurisdictional problems of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and also 
of problems which arose as a result of 
State courts and State agencies moving 
into the area of labor law which had 
been preempted, supposedly, by Federal 
action. I think the Barbash report, re- 
lating to the jurisdiction of the court, 
has been referred to. Another report was 
also made on the matter of injunctive- 
relief provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Here is my point, which, in a very 
informal, and I hope helpful, way I 
should like to discuss with the Senator 
from Utah. As I see it, the argument 
made by the Senator from Kentucky is 
that whenever there are turned over to 
State or local agencies responsibilities in 
the area of law which was supposed to 
have been covered by Federal statute 
and to have been, at least theoretically, 
determined by a Federal agency, and 
there is no uniformity of standards to 
guide the local or State administrative 
agency or court, there results a multiplic- 
ity of standards and decisions which are 
based on no similarity of standards. I 
think that is a valid argument. 

As I view the bill before the Senate, 
section 602 contains language which 
would fill in the gap which now exists as 
a result of the National Labor Relations 
Board’s own decisions as to its power 
and jurisdiction. Actually, a part of the 
problem today relating to the so-called 
“no man’s land” or “no court land” or 
“no agency land” results from the fact 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
itself has limited its own jurisdiction. 

Mr. WATKINS. There are two ways 
to look at jurisdiction. As a matter of 
law and as a matter of theory the NLRB 
does have jurisdiction to take over those 
cases, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY, The Senator is cor- 


rect, 

Mr. WATKINS. But the Board also 
has the power in the act itself, as I un- 
derstand, to decline certain cases. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. At least, it is implied that the 
Board has such power. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the courts 
have held the Board has that right. The 
Board also has a right to cede jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Under agreements. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under agreements 
with the State labor boards. We have a 
State labor board in Utah. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me there 
is a field in which the State people 
should operate. For instance, in the 
consideration of a case such as the Guss 
case, there were only one or two opera- 
tions in the entire case which had to 
do with people outside the State, which 
made it an interstate case in character. 
Much of the activity of the Guss com- 
pany was wholly within the State and 
involved an intrastate matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WATKINS. I consider that in 
such a case it would be wise for the Fed- 
eral Government not to move in, The 
State should have some right of activity. 
Such a matter should not be completely 
turned over to the Federal authorities. 
The State should be able to act in that 
kind of case, but the State cannot do so 
under the court decisions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know of cases 
which have occurred in my own State of 
Minnesota in which there has been a 
failure to find where the jurisdiction 
seemed to lie. I do not deny that such 
a thing can happen. The reason is that 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
refused to take jurisdiction when the 
law was clear as to its right to take 
jurisdiction. 

Mr, WATKINS. The Board has a 
right not to take jurisdiction, under the 
law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Board may 
have a right not to do so, but it has an 
obligation under the Taft-Hartley law 
to enter into cooperative agreements 
with States in the cases where there are 
standards which meet Federal stand- 
ards. 

Section 602 of Senate bill 3974, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], as to the 
matter of the National Labor Relations 
Board jurisdiction, states: 

Src. 602. Section 6 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end 


thereof of a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the Board shall not adopt any 
rule, regulation, standard, rule of decision 
or policy which is intended or has the nec- 

tendency or effect of precluding the 
Board from taking appropriate action in 
cases involving recognition or certification 
of employees for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining (pursuant to section 9) or the com- 
mission of unfair labor practices (listed in 
section 8) affecting commerce, when such 
action is necessary to safeguard the rights 
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of employers or the rights of employees to 
form or join unions, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing or to engage in other concerted activities 
for their mutual aid or protection, or to re- 
frain therefrom, as provided in section 7.“ 


I believe the purpose of that language 
was to close up the loophole which the 
National Labor Relations Board itself 
designed. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, what 
the Senator is saying, in effect, and 
what the language reported by the com- 
mittee intends to say, is close the door 
to State activity in any of those fields. 
That would make it impossible for the 
National Labor Relations Board to set 
up standards which would permit the 
States to engage in activities in this 
field. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may make 
a comment to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say, re- 
spectfully, there is a concept of law that 
when the Federal Government steps in 
under the power of the Constitution and 
establishes law, the Federal Govern- 
ment can preempt the authority. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the situ- 
ation in the case of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. We are not denying the State 
something, because the State never had 
the authority. This is an interstate 
proposition and relates to the powers set 
forth in the Taft-Hartley Act. All that 
has happened is that the National Labor 
Relations Board in several instances has 
said, “We refuse to take jurisdiction,” 
The Board did not say it did not have 
jurisdiction or did not have the power 
of jurisdiction; it simply refused to take 
jurisdiction. 

I think if there is any doubt as to the 
exercising of rightful jurisdiction by the 
National Labor Relations Board we 
ought to see that the matter is clarified. 
I understand the Senator from New 
York has drafted a provision which 
would remove any doubt whatsoever as 
to the authority of the National Labor 
Relations Board, as well as its responsi- 
bility. 

I will conclude by stating that if we 
are to include State courts or agencies, 
then the point which has been made by 
the Senator from Kentucky would be ab- 
solutely controlling. We cannot have 
any kind of pattern of harmonious and 
successful labor-management relation- 
ships if we have one set of standards in 
the State of Wisconsin, another set of 
standards in the State of Michigan, and 
another set of standards in the State 
of Minnesota, when we have cases which 
are supposedly within the jurisdiction 
of the Taft-Hartley law and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The cases involving strictly intrastate 
matters, which are completely local and 
intrastate, are not covered by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and of course are a matter 
of local jurisdiction and local authority. 

What we are discussing today, so as 
to preclude any misrepresentation of the 
facts, is the case wherein the law now 
provides the authority for the Federal 
Government and for a Federal agency, 
but a case wherein the Federal agency 
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does not exert its authority. Under the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, a 
State would be able to take over the re- 
sponsibility, but there would be no uni- 


formity of standards. I think we would 
have chaos. 
Mr. WATKINS. I do not think the 


amendment would mean that at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does the 
amendment mean? 

Mr. WATKINS. It means the State 
can take the case over when the NLRB 
declines to act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the National 
Labor Relations Board declines to act. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator is cor- 

rect. The language put in the bill by 
the committee would not make provision 
for each individual case. The Board is 
simply told it cannot set up any stand- 
ards, 
Mr. HUMPHREY. If there is any 
doubt as to the duty of the National 
Labor Relations Board to act in these 
cases, that matter can be clarified by 
precise language. I understand the Sen- 
ator from New York intends to do exactly 
that. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of law, I 
wish to discuss the situation the Senator 
has raised in his argument, with ref- 
erence to the standards, the State courts 
or the State boards would have to use, 
in connection with infractions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment, if the Senator will let me finish 
this point. 

The point is that ordinarily, if the 
Federal Government is enforcing a State 
law—which it sometimes does, since the 
Supreme Court passes upon State cases 
and enforces State law—unless the law 
is unconstitutional the decision will fol- 
low the State law. The State courts or 
the State boards, as to violatons of the 
Taft-Hartley law, would necessarily have 
to use the same standards and follow 
the decisions with respect to the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator does not say that in his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. We cannot spell it 
all out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we had 
better do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. The 
does say that, in effect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand why 
the Senator from Kentucky made his 
point. If we are going to cede juris- 
diction in a matter of Federal law to a 
State agency, then in the process of 
ceding jurisdiction, as we write it into 
a statute, we should lay down the man- 
date that the Federal standards will 
be used. 

Mr. WATKINS. We have numerous 
laws on the books, and we would have 
the books so filled with language we 
would never get anywhere if we had to 
write in all of the decisions made by 
the courts. It is ordinarily understood 
that when one is construing a Federal 
law and applying it in any way, one 
must follow the decisions of the Federal 
courts. When applying State law, one 
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must use the decisions of the State 
courts, insofar as applicable. There 
would be a difference only when the 
State decisions were held to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ilinois for a moment, and then I 
shall yield again to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
been very considerate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am afraid we will 
get so bogged down concerning stand- 
ards and rules that the poor devil who is 
the victim of this situation will founder 
before he gets relief. 

The whole situation is quite simplified, 
as I read the Guss case, the decisions, 
and the Watkins amendment. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
says, “We decline to take jurisdiction.” 
The Board says, We will not.“ The court 
has said in that case, so far as Utah is 
concerned, “You cannot.” 

We are considering the poor devil who 
is caught in between. The Federal Gov- 
ernment says, We will not take juris- 
diction.” The State government says, 
“Under the ruling, we cannot take juris- 
diction.” 

What are we going to do about that 
situation? Are we going to quibble 
about rules, decisions, and standards? 

Has the Senator from Minnesota read 
the language of the amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I read the 
language very carefully. I might re- 
mark, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Illinois, one does not run from one hot 
pan to another. The Senator says, “If 
you are getting no relief here, move over 
into this land of chaos and confusion, 
with 48 separate standards around the 
country as to labor cases.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me continue for 
a moment, if my friend will permit me. 

Mr. WATKINS. One at a time. Let 
us get some logic and sense into the 
debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The language of the 
bill is as follows: 

Provided, That the Board shall not adopt 
any rule, regulation, standard, rule of de- 
cision or policy which is intended or has 
the necessary tendency or effect of preclud- 
ing the Board from taking appropriate 
action. 


What is appropriate action? The 
Board may still say, We decline to take 
jurisdiction, either because commerce 
is not burdened, because there is not 
enough money involved, or enough busi- 
ness involved. Then the poor devil is 
trussed up high and dry on the pikestaff. 

I should like to make one further 
point. The committee says there will 
be a great deal of difficulty because only 
12 States will have adequate State laws. 
So what? There is no uniformity in 
State laws on many subjects, so there 
will be differences in many cases. I see 
a great lawyer, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurMonp] shaking his 
head. He is quite right. So we are not 
departing from the situation which 
exists in many fields. There are no 
uniform laws with respect to highways, 
weights and standards, and many other 
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things. The fact that 12 States are in 
one category and 36 in another makes 
no difference, for the very good reason 
that if the Board refuses to take juris- 
diction, the legislatures of the 36 States 
are still free to act, and make it possible 
to get these people out of their difficulty. 

This is an emergent situation. It has 
been before us for a long time. It was 
recognized in the bill of 1954. It is rec- 
ognized by the administration. Unless 
we do something adequate, there will be 
cases in which people will be in diffi- 
culty. There will be no forum in which 
they can obtain even a hearing of their 
problems. That is why I regard this 
problem as one of the most important 
before the Congress today. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me that 
what the committee did was a very adroit 
way of saying to the States. In this field 
you cannot legislate. Keep out. That 
would apply to any number of laws which 
have been enacted by the States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois that his argument 
that the other 36 States could legislate 
is a truism. I do not doubt that the 
other 36 State legislatures could meet 
and set up whatever standards might be 
required; but, by the same token, the 
Congress of the United States could 
meet once. It would not have to have 36 
meetings. We shall be able to remedy 
the situation with the amendments which 
will be offered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The simplest answer 
to the Senator from Minnesota is this: 
In the unemployment compensation bill 
we provided that the States should move 
in. We were not so squeamish or thin- 
skinned about involving the unemployed, 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Why not do the same thing 
here? Not a session of Congress goes by 
that we do not say, This act will be 
come effective only upon further action 
by legislatures at the State level. That 
is such a common practice that it re- 
— 5 1 no discussion or argument on my 
part. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to enter into the debate for a 
moment since I have the floor. I enjoy 
discussions with my colleagues. I point 
out that there are situations in which 
there is no clear line of demarcation, 
As I remember the facts in the Guss case, 
it involved both interstate and intrastate 
transactions. Which law is the National 
Labor Relations Board to enforce in 
cases in which both are involved? Is it 
to enforce the State laws of Utah, for 
example, in cases involving intrastate 
affairs, and the Taft-Hartley Act when 
interstate matters are concerned? That 
is something to think about. 

I do not believe that we have reached 
the point where we should turn over to 
the National Labor Relations Board 100 
percent of the adjudication of disputes 
arising all over the United States, 
whether they involve interstate or intra- 
state subjects. There are certain fields 
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in which the decision is very close as to 

whether they involve interstate or intra- 

state. The Taft-Hartley Act wisely pro- 

be that the Board could cede jurisdic- 
on. 

It is said that we would have to make 
larger appropriations to provide more 
clerks in the National Labor Relations 
Board to take care of the situation. 
What the Board should do is to take 
over to the extent of 100 percent in all 
cases involving Federal questions, I do 
not see how anyone who is an advocate 
of States’ rights could be opposed to this 
amendment and in support of the com- 
mittee provision. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I vield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
have the Senator from Minnesota listen 
to what I am about to say because of 
his particular interest. I wish to read 
one paragraph from the interim report 
of the Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management 
Field, headed by Senator MCCLELLAN. 

The report was issued on March 24, 
1958. I read from page 452 a paragraph 
which shows the distinct need for the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 
It deals with an entire no man's land. 

Testimony before the committee revealed 
that some employers have had no access to 
either the National Labor Relations Board 
or any comparable State agency. In many 
instances it was found that the fact that 
the National Labor Relations Board does not 
take jurisdiction in certain cases, does not 
automatically turn over the case to a State 
board. In the committee’s inquiry into ac- 
tivities in the New York area it was shown 
that exploitation of workers and circum- 
vention of legitimate labor organizations 
were made possible because employers had 
no recourse to any governmental agency, 
To solve the no man’s land problem, there- 
fore, it is recommended that the NLRB 
should exercise its jurisdiction to the great- 
est extent practicable, and, further, that any 
State or Territory should be authorized to 
assume and assert jurisdiction over labor dis- 
putes over which the Board declines juris- 
diction. 


As I understand the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah, from a reading of it, 
that is exactly what the amendment 
would do. 

Mr. WATKINS. We purposely drafted 
it in language anyone can understand— 
union leaders, State authorities, Federal 
authorities, as well as Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. It is very simple. 
It implements the very recommendation 
which was made by the McClellan com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is designed for 
that very purpose; and we thought it 
would meet with unanimous approval. 

Mr. THURMOND. The amendment 
reads as follows: 

(c) Nothing in this act shall be deemed to 
prevent or bar any agency, or the courts, of 
any State or Territory from assuming and 
asserting jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board by rule or otherwise has 
declined to assert jurisdiction. 


In other words, if the Board asserts 
jurisdiction, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has control of the situation, 
and the State agencies do not come into 
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play. But if the NLRB does not assert 
jurisdiction, under the provisions of the 
pending amendment the appropriate 
State agency would. That would fill the 
gap which now exists in a no man’s land, 
where jurisdiction does not seem to re- 
side in either a State or Federal agency, 
when the National Labor Relations 
Board declines to take jurisdiction. 

Mr. WATKINS, That is what the 
amendment is designed to do. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I wished to address 
my remarks to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN], but he has left the Cham- 
ber. He probably did not hear the first 
statement I made on this question. As I 
stated, there is a practical situation in 
which persons, individuals, or unions are 
denied access to the courts. 

I do not believe that is a good situa- 
tion. I hope it can be remedied. What 
I tried to point out was that there are 
some problems involved in the amend- 
ment which is being offered which ought 
to be considered. I say respectfully that 
my friend from Illinois glossed over those 
items. This is a situation on which the 
Supreme Court has passed. I do not 
know what my friend from South Caro- 
lina would say about it. However, the 
Supreme Court has held, first, that the 
Taft-Hartley Act gave complete jurisdic- 
tion to the Federal Government in all 
labor dispute cases arising under the 
Taft-Hartley Act affecting interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is all we are 
talking about. 

Mr.COOPER. That is all we are talk- 
ing about. The courts have further held 
that in the interpretation of these cases, 
there must be uniformity. Even under 
the section of the Taft-Hartley law which 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
cede some of these cases to State agen- 
cies, the State agencies must follow Fed- 
eral standards. 

The point I make is—and I repeat i. 
the Taft-Hartley Act does call for uni- 
formity. 

I do not see how we can have cases 
decided one way in one State and decided 
another way in another State, particu- 
larly in connection with an industry 
which does business in interstate com- 
merce. 

Let us suppose that an industry does 
business in the State of the Senator from 
Utah and in my State, and in every 
State between Kentucky and Utah, and 
each State court decided differently. I 
do not believe that would be a desirable 
situation. What I am saying is that if 
the amendment is to be adopted it ought 
to provide that in cases which affect in- 
terstate commerce—and that is all we 
are talking about—the courts or agen- 
cies of the State shall be bound by the 
rulings and decisions of what the NLRB 
and the Supreme Court under the Taft- 
Hartley Act have held. The language 
ought to be drawn to cover that situa- 
tion. I am now merely giving my view. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator is a 
lawyer and a former judge. It is a prin- 
ciple which has been accepted by the 
courts throughout the United States for 
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many years that when a Federal law is 
being construed, either by State courts 
or by Federal courts, the courts follow 
the rules and standards of the Federal 
decisions interpreting that law. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not agree wholly 
with the Senator. The Federal courts 
must follow State law in some cases. 

Mr. WATKINS. Where the case con- 
cerns intrastate matters; yes. 

Mr. COOPER. If the Senator will 
study the case of Guss against The Utah 
Labor Board, he will find that the ques- 
tion of uniformity was raised in that 
case. The record shows that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board filed a 
brief, and even the Board could not agree 
as to whether State standards would be 
followed or whether Federal standards 
would be followed. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator, I as- 
sume, understands why that was true 
in that case. It was because it involved 
both Federal and State law. 

Mr. COOPER. No; they were deal- 
ing simply with the cases which affected 
interstate commerce. This amendment 
is not clear. A reading of the Supreme 
Court’s decision so indicates. The ques- 
tion of standards will be left hanging 
in the air. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. It is not a simple mat- 
ter to dash off the way my friend from 
Illinois dashed off. The question of uni- 
formity of decisions affects unions and 
individuals throughout the land. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to address 
my remarks primarily to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], who commented on this subject. 
I believe that a great portion of what 
they have said must be taken under care- 
ful consideration. I should like to point 
out that in 1954 the President said: 

Where the National Labor Relations Board 
has refused to assert jurisdiction on the 
ground that it would not effectuate the poli- 
cles of the act for it to do so, it should 
be made clear by legislation that the States 
are free to act. 

Since I understand that your committee 
will report shortly on various amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, I thought that you 
would like to have this progress report. 


First of all, knowing the Senator from 
Utah as I do, and knowing how metic- 
ulous he is, probably more than any other 
Senator 

Mr. WATKINS. Well—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to pay this 
tribute to the Senator. He is one of 
the most meticulous and studious men 
in the Senate, and he has given a great 
deal of study to this subject. I am sure 
he has given consideration to it, and feels 
that the reply he has given to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is true and that the 
State courts will adequately assume 
jurisdiction and interpret in a correct 
way the matters and items that come 
8 them and I, too, feel that they 


However, this leads up to the real point 
in issue, 


The Senator from Kentucky 
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has raised this question, and Senators 
may put as little emphasis on it as they 
wish. Even considering it in its direct 
implications, I do not believe the State 
courts are irresponsible. But even as- 
suming that they are, that does not pose 
a problem which will compare in the 
slightest degree with that which will be 
faced by us if the bill is passed as it is. 
In the bill we leave a complete jungle. 

Let us be specific. Corporation A can 
appeal to the National Labor Relations 
Board and have the National Labor Re- 
lations Board assume jurisdiction of its 
case this week. Corporation B can come 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
next week on a case which is on all fours 
with the case of Corporation A this week, 
and be denied jurisdiction. That is so 
because the bill does not prescribe any 
regulations. What is the result? I see 
sitting around me on the floor of the Sen- 
ate many able and capable lawyers who 
have had much more experience and 
many more years at the bar than I have 
had. What is the result? The result 
is that which is most feared by a lawyer 
when talking with his client and trying to 
advise his client—and labor unions and 
employers are going to lawyers for advice. 
When they go to them for advice, their 
lawyer will have to tell them, There are 
no regulations or standards. The NLRB 
is forbidden to prescribe standards. 
Even though last week Corporation A got 
before the NLRB, I cannot assure you 
that this week you will get to the NLRB, 
even though your case is on all fours with 
the other case. 

This is one of the greatest hazards we 
could possibly face in this area, because 
we will remove even what certainty there 
is now. We will have a confusing jungle. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I believe 
that all of us share at some time the con- 
cern to make the act definite and to let 
everyone know—even lawyers, so that 
they can advise their clients for a fee— 
what the rights of the people are, and 
what remedies exist. I wish to be cer- 
tain that no action of mine will make 
things worse or less certain. However, 
I believe that there is involved not only 
the question of what statutes shall ap- 
ply—and of course in cases affecting in- 
terstate commerce, I am sure all of us 
agree that the Taft-Hartley Act provi- 
sions are binding and apply no matter 
which court enforces them—but there is 
also—— 


Mr. WATKINS. We have accepted 
that as a matter of law. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes. In ad- 
dition to that, we have the question of 
the machinery which is provided for the 
enforcement and the implementation of 
these procedures. It was the action of 
Congress which created the National 
Labor Relations Board, and its branches 
throughout the country, and the Office of 
the General Counsel, which, in a way, 
made it unnecessary to go to court; and 
there were prescribed the standards and 
rights and obligations under which the 
act should be enforced. 

I think that is the reason, although I 
was not here during its development, why 
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the act itself requires that the cession of 
jurisdiction be made in certain cases by 
agreements with State agencies. It is in 
order to preserve not only the standards 
and rules of law, but also to preserve ef- 
fective and adequate comparable govern- 
mental machinery. I do not think we 
should lightly take action here which 
would abolish that principle. I would be 
inclined at the moment to support a res- 
olution on this issue, along the lines 
which I understand the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] is now considering, 
to make it clearer that the Board must 
take jurisdiction in all cases affecting 
commerce, unless, as I understand, the 
Board is able to make agreements with 
State agencies which will provide com- 
parable relief in all respects, both to em- 
ployers and employees. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield, so that I may 
make a point clear? 

Mr. WATKINS. I wanted to make a 
statement at this point. 

Mr. IVES. I will have more to say 
about this in my own right. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator wishes 
to comment on what was said by the 
Senator from New Jersey, I yield. 

Mr. IVES. No; I will take the floor in 
my own right later. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall be glad to yield 
to enable the Senator to make his com- 


ment. 
Mr. IVES. No; it will take some time 
to make my comments. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. First let me make a 
statement, before I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The amount involved in the Guss case, 
State-wise, was about $152,025. From 
sources outside the State, Stainless Steel 
involved a little less than $50,000. Fin- 
ished products were shipped to the Air 
Force at Wright-Patterson Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and other Air Force bases, 
both inside and outside the State. All 
the other activities of the Guss business 
were in the State. 

I can understand very readily why, as 
a matter of policy, the Federal Board 
should not, probably, step into cases of 
that kind. They should have ceded 
jurisdiction to the State, but they did 
not. A case of that kind involved a great 
deal more of Utah law than of Federal 
law. 
Mr, CASE of New Jersey. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. This raises 
the point quite sharply and properly. I 
do not think that a very slight amount 
of business done in interstate commerce 
should result in depriving the employees 
or the employers in a given business 
of Federal standards and Federal ma- 
chinery, or machinery comparable to it. 
I really feel very strongly about that. I 
suspect that the people who are inter- 
ested in the matter are not so much the 
people of States like Utah, which has, as 
I understand, very good labor-relations 
machinery, or New York, or my own 
State, which have laws of their own; 
but, rather, it is the desire of people in 
many other places where the protection 
for both management and labor in such 
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matters is not adequate to maintain what 
supposed advantage exists. For that 
reason, really, I have no sympathy with 
the argument that simply because a 
slight amount of business is in interstate 
commerce the State should apply its law 
which is different from the Federal law, 
or employ its machinery which is not 
adequate or equivalent to the machinery 
provided by the Labor-Management Act. 

Mr. WATKINS. In this case the State 
did not try to grab the case. The State 
came into the situation only when the 
National Labor Relations Board failed 
to do anything. The Board actually 
declined to take action. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
think they should have. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the circum- 
stances, I think we must be reasonable, 
I am not ready to turn over every op- 
eration in the State to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even if it involves a $5,000 as 
against a $1-million operation. I think 
that is getting to the point of being 
ridiculous. If that is what Congress 
wants to do, I register my emphatic 
opposition to such a policy. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am in- 
clined to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah for two reasons: 
First, it seems to me that the reason 
which the Chairman of the NLRB gave 
for the declining to take jurisdiction of 
a number of cases was the reduction in 
the force allotted to the Board. At page 
810 of the hearings is a table submitted 
by the NLRB, giving the average employ- 
ment and appropriations for the past 10 
years. 

In 1949, the NLRB had 1,698 em- 
ployees. That was within 2 of 1,700. 

For 1959, under the Budget estimate, 
the Board will have only 1,182 employ- 
ees. If Senators will consult the table, 
they will note that there has been an 
almost constant decline in the number 
of employees for the past 10 years. The 
decline from 1,698 to 1,182 is a drop 
of more than 500 employees, or a drop 
of one-third. In other words, the NLRB 
has now only two-thirds the personnel 
it had 10 years ago. 

Judge Leedom, in response to interro- 
gations made of him at the time, pointed 
out that the fewer number of employees, 
the reduction in personnel by one-third 
made it incumbent upon the Board to 
draw some lines as to the cases which 
the Board would hear, or as to which 
they would accept jurisdiction. 

So, first, if Congress is insistent upon 
reducing the appropriations for NLRB, 
which has resulted in a drop of one- 
third in the personnel over a period of 
10 years, it must recognize that the Board 
almost has to have some guidelines as 
to the cases of which it will accept juris- 
diction. 

Consequently, I hesitate to approve the 
language which is provided in the bill, 
to the effect that the Board may not 
adopt any rule which is intended or has 
the necessary effect of precluding the 
Board from taking the necessary action 
in cases. In other words, if such lan- 
guage as that is adopted, how will the 
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Board be able to determine which cases 
it will hear, if its personnel has been re- 
duced by one-third in 10 years? 

The second reason why I am inclined 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah is that even the 
language of the bill, it seems to me, begs 
the question, because after prescribing 
that the Board shall not adopt any rule, 
and so forth, it reads: When such ac- 
tion is necessary to safeguard the rights 
of the employees and the rights of the 
employers. 

Who is to determine when such action 
is necessary? When we say that the 
Board may not do so when such action 
is necessary, who is to determine when 
such action is necessary, other than the 
Board itself, unless a litigant goes to 
court and persuades the court to de- 
termine whether action is necessary? 

It seems to me that the language of 
the bill would be unfortunate, even if it 
did what it apparently intends to do. 
That is my second reason for preferring 
the language suggested by the Senator 
from Utah. It would eliminate some of 
the “no man’s land” and would make it 
possible for the employers or the em- 
ployees to seek relief before a State 
agency, if such an agency existed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would not the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota agree with me 
that if the Board accepted cases involv- 
ing amounts as small as $5,000 or 
$50,000, it would be so loaded down with 
proceedings of this type all over the 
land that it would be unable to function, 
even if it doubled its forces? It is now 
in a field where the sums are so small, 
and where the State interests are so 
much greater. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
have the information which would en- 
able me to pass upon where the divid- 
ing line should be. I think perhaps the 
line should be drawn so that the Board 
itself would have some authority. I 
think the Board should not be stripped 
of authority to fix the dividing line if 
the personnel is inadequate to handle 
the total amount of work. 

Mr. WATKINS. My philosophy dic- 
tates to me that in small matters, at 
least, the States should have the right 
and power to take jurisdiction. They 
should cooperate. Then we can have 
the law enforced, and stop denying to 
the people their rights in the courts. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In other 
words, they will not be forbidden by this 
act. It will be provided that nothing in 
the act shall preclude State agencies 
from acting when the National Labor 
Relations Board has declined to act. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. T yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Was it not the in- 
tent of Congress, when the Taft-Hartley 
law was passed, to convey certain powers 
to the Federal Government, but not to 
preempt the entire field for the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that was 
clear. 

Mr. THURMOND. But the Supreme 
Court later held that the Taft-Hartley 
Act did preempt the field. Since then, 
decisions have been handed down to the 
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effect that the Federal Government has 
the entire judisdiction. Yet the Federal 
agency which is administering the Taft- 
Hartley Act exercises jurisdiction only in 
certain areas, and leaves blank any action 
in other areas. It stands to reason that 
the States, under the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, do not have the power to step in 
and take action. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me call attention 
to the fact that in the Guss case the Su- 
preme Court invited the Congress to step 
in and give the States jurisdiction. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is not an amend- 
ment to the act essential, in order to give 
the States authority to step into this no 
man’s land and act when the agency em- 
powered by the Federal Government to 
administer the act fails to do so? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes, when it declines 
to act. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Utah in 
yielding to me. I hold in my hand a 
compilation of State laws which apply 
in this field, and I believe the compilation 
is of value in connection with this point. 

During the hearings, when I, as a lay- 
man, raised the question of the no-man’s 
land, I was confronted with the argu- 
ment which we have heard here today; 
namely, that only 12 States have laws 
of this kind. From that statement one 
might gather that the other 36 States 
have never enacted any laws in the labor 
field. 

I should like to say—if I may have the 
indulgence of the Senator from Utah— 
that the following States, for example, 
have on their books laws in the field of 
arbitration: Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Imay say that every State in the Union 
and, so far as I can ascertain, also all 
the Territories have, not only one law, 
but several laws in this field; and some 
States have voluminous laws on the sub- 
ject of labor. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Utah would be willing to have the list 
which I hold in my hand, which is en- 
titled “Cumulative List of Major Laws 
and Regulations,” and comes from the 
Commercial Clearing House, printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall be glad to have 
that done. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CUMULATIVE List or Mason Laws AND 

REGULATIONS 

(Evrror'’s Nore. is a State-by- 
State list of the major labor-management 
relations and employment regulation statutes 
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and regulations appearing in this binder. 
The laws are arranged alphabetically by 
State or Territory, and in each case the page 
on which the text begins is set out opposite 
the title of the law. For page references to 
other laws, see the tables of contents ap- 
pearing at the beginning of each State or 
territorial unit.) 
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WYOMING 
Anti-Injunction Act 61:241 
Arbitration Act — 61:221 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the hearings, it was argued that 
only 12 States handle this problem. 

Let me say that I have perfect con- 
fidence in the ability of the State courts 
to handle these matters; and from ex- 
perience in Arizona, I can say—and my 
colleague, the Senator from Utah, knows 
that Arizona, which is a neighbor of his 
State of Utah, is a large State, although 
it has a small population—that in my 
State there are many small businesses, 
and I know that many businesses have 
been drastically hurt by their inability to 
obtain action of this sort. 

So I am not impressed by the provi- 
sion of the Kennedy bill which would 
turn over this matter to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because we have had from the 
National Labor Relations Board testi- 
mony that it cannot handle any more 
cases. 


As to the point that additional funds 
will be required in order to enable the 
Board to handle more cases, the question 
is merely whether the additional funds 
to be provided should be $1 million or $2 
million or $3 million, for instance. I 
venture the assertion that in the next 
few.years many American people and 
many American firms will suffer because 
of a lack of proper attention to this field. 

Mr. WATKINS. In fact, only recently 
a delegation of businessmen from Illi- 
nois—a large State, populationwise— 
called on me and said they were in 
desperate straits because of their failure 
to obtain action by an agency with juris- 
diction in this field. In other words, by 
reason of the failure of the National La- 
bor Relations Board to act, they were 
unable to obtain relief; and they hoped 
that some agency would have jurisdic- 
tion. 

I believe that should be done. I be- 
lieve that in small matters, usually intra- 
state matters, jurisdiction should be 
vested in the State courts, which are 
closer to the areas involved; and we have 
found it much more satisfactory and 
much better to have such matters han- 
died at the grassroots, rather than from 
the top. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the McClellan 
committee, the evidence adduced during 
1 year induced us to propose legislation 
which would cover this specifie field. 
Although I cannot speak for the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, I 
believe that the evidence adduced there 
shows that the States, not the Federal 
Government, should have this power. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It seems to me that 
when the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
AlLorri talked about the situation of 
A and B, and said that at the present 
time the case of A is subject to such juris- 
diction, but the case of B is not 

Mr, ALLOTT. No, Mr. President; I did 
not say that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did the Senator from 
Colorado not say that such cases would 
be under the jurisdiction and standards 
of the court? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. No; that was not the 
illustration I used. 

I said that under the pending bill, the 
case of A might receive consideration, 
whereas if next week a case involving B 
arose, it might not receive consideration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that is an important point, and I 
wish to answer it. 

It seems to me that John Morley has 
said that politics is a field where action 
is one long second best, and where the 
choice constantly lies between two 
blunders. 

It seems to me that the solution pro- 
posed by means of the bill is not a par- 
ticularly happy one, because it can still 
be shot full of holes. 

But let us consider the solution the 
Senator from Utah is suggesting. In 39 
States, where there is no State act which 
bears any relationship to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, what kind of treatment would 
A or B or C get? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have answered that 
point. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
from Utah answer it again, please? I 
am not sure what his answer was. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. In the State 
courts, and I have some knowledge of 
them, because I was once a presiding 
judge in a State court—the courts follow 
the practice of interpreting Federal laws 
according to the decisions of the Federal 
courts; that is the universal rule. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would have no ob- 
jection to having the State courts have 
jurisdiction in cases in which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ceded ju- 
risdiction, if the State courts would apply 
the provisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. But that is not the case. 
For instance, in New York, the State 
courts would subject the employers and 
the employees to the closed shop, which 
is not a policy of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

Mr. WATKINS. But in this case we 
are referring strictly to Federal matters. 
The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coorer] has pointed out that these mat- 
ters affect interstate commerce, and thus 
require a Federal act. In such cases, of 
course, the Federal act or Federal law 
must be followed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But we are discuss- 
ing the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. No one has challenged 
the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board over these matters. In- 
stead, we are speaking of the failure of 
the Board to assert its jurisdiction over 
Federal areas. So this question is not 
one of States rights. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is in part. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How? 

Mr. WATKINS. Because, although 
one of the firms to which reference has 
been made does much of its business out- 
side the State in which it is located, on 
the other hand, much of its business is 
intrastate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from Utah 
wants to rewrite the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. WATKINS. No. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Supreme Court 
has held that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has the right to assume juris- 
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diction. However, the Board does not do 
so in many of these cases because it holds 
that a certain number of them do not 
affect interstate commerce sufficiently to 
warrant jurisdiction by the Board. 

I believe a much sounder way to pro- 
ceed is to require the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to meet its responsibilities. 
That is what we are attempting to do 
by means of this measure, rather than 
to have the Board turn over its respon- 
sibility to the 48 States, all of which have 
different laws; and 39 of them do not 
even have laws comparable to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. WATKINS. Actually, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would give the 
Board an impossible job. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; the Senator from 
Utah would, by means of his amendment, 
give them an impossible job, because the 
State laws do not provide sufficient 
machinery. 

Mr. WATKINS. No, Mr. President, 
the State laws can help in these cases. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In how many States? 

Mr, WATKINS. Probably all of them 
have some sort of labor laws. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts heard the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
say that all the States have such laws. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not regard the 
Senator from Arizona as the final 
authority on this matter. It is my in- 
formation that only 12 States have acts 
dealing with collective bargaining, un- 
fair labor practices, and such matters, 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WATKINS. I must yield in the 
order in which Senators asked me to 
yield. Let me yield first to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Minnesota really asked the Senator to 
yield before I did, but the statement I 
desire to make applies now. The most 
interesting thing about the discussion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts is 
this: The National Labor Relations 
Board refused to take jurisdiction in the 
Guss case for a very peculiar reason. If 
there is any reason for denying jurisdic- 
tion of State courts where the Board re- 
fuses to take jurisdiction, after one reads 
the reasons for the Board’s refusing to 
take jurisdiction, I would like to know 
what that reason is. I read from page 
5, volume 353 of the United States Re- 
ports, 1956: 

The Board’s Acting Regional Director de- 
1 issue a complaint. He wrote on 

u 2 

Further Proceedings are not warranted, 
inasmuch as the operations of the company 
involved are predominantly local in char- 
acter, and it does not appear that it would 
effectuate the policies of the act to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction.” 


This in spite of the fact that the com- 
pany was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The National Labor Relations 
Board had held an election. There was 
no question that the company was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. Yet the 
reason given for refusal to take juris- 
diction was that the operations of the 
company involved were predominantly 
local in character. 

If the Board can refuse to accept ju- 
risdiction on such grounds as that, then 
there is certainly nothing wrong in 
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handing over to State courts jurisdic- 
tion in such cases. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may add that there 
is nothing in the committee amendment 
which will take care of that situation. 
It is still left to the decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in each 
case. The Board can set up any stand- 
ards it wishes, but it must make a de- 
cision in each individual case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First I wish to 
thank the Senator from Utah for his 
customary patience in these matters. 
This has been a helpful and informative 
discussion, but there are a few points 
which need to be pinned down beyond 
a shadow of a doubt. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said, 
in concise language, and perhaps it needs 
reiteration, that we are talking about 
nothing else except a case in which there 
is Federal law and in which a Federal 
agency has jurisdiction, according to 
Supreme Court decision. We are not 
talking about law or rights or privileges 
or duties that lie within the area of a 
State. This is determined by law and 
by court. 

The next point I wish to make is that 
we are talking about the present opera- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board. I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede it is not doing a very good job. 
But it could do a good job. The law 
permits it to do a good job. The Board 
is authorized by the Taft-Hartley Act 
to take jurisdiction in the cases for which 
the law has been written. What we are 
saying is that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board under the present adminis- 
tration and under present operations is 
not doing well. Iagree. It ought to do 
much better. But we should not com- 
pound one mistake by adding another. 

What has been preposed here is quite 
interesting. The Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case] reminds us that one 
reason why the National Labor Relations 
Board is not doing too well is that Con- 
gress cut off one-third of the Board’s 
personnel by monetary limitation. This 
undoubtedly has compelled the General 
Counsel to issue rules to limit jurisdic- 
tion and refuse to take certain juris- 
diction. 

Now there is offered an amendment by 
the Senator from Utah which provides 
that whenever the Board does not take 
jurisdiction, it can put all these cases, 
which should be under Federal law and 
in Federal courts and in Federal agen- 
cies, into the 48 States, each and every 
one of which has separate standards. 

Mr. WATKINS. Just a moment. 
That is not what the amendment means. 
It says when the Board declines. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am coming to 
that point. All that has to be done to 
really cut off more jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board is to cut 
more appropriations next year, so more 
cases will go back to the States—cases 
over which Federal law is supposed to be 
controlling. Forty-eight States and 
their agencies will take those cases over. 
The year after that more appropriations 
could be cut, and the Board would be 
unable to take jurisdiction to an even 
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greater extent, because it would not have 
the manpower. Therefore, additional 
cases could be sent to the State agencies. 

I ask the Senator not to misunderstand 
me. There undoubtedly are many 
States that can handle these cases. I 
am not arguing what I am sure is the 
real desire of the Senator from Utah; 
namely, that when there is a legitimate 
case which cannot be handled at the 
Federal level, it should be handled at 
the State level. 

We have compounded the error by say- 
ing the jurisdiction of the National La- 
bor Relations Board is needed. We have 
asked the National Labor Relations 
Board to enforce the Taft-Hartley law. 
We say we want the Board to point out 
the cases of which it will not take juris- 
diction and cede jurisdiction over them 
to the States, which are not prepared 
to handle them. It is like examining a 
sick patient and discovering that he has 
a very serious disease, but because appro- 
priations for the hospital have been re- 
duced and the patient cannot be taken 
care of, he is asked to stand outside in 
the wind and the cold and the rain and 
told to take 10 deep breaths and, some- 
how or other, he will get relief. 

I believe the Kennedy bill tries to meet 
the situation honestly and correctly. 
That was taken care of in the report and 
in the statutory language. The report 
reads, under section 602”: 

This amends the rulemaking authority of 
the NLRB so as to prevent the Board from 
declining to exercise its full jurisdiction, and 
thereby rendering employees, unions, and 
employers subject to the act remediless. 


In other words, the purpose of the lan- 
guage in the Kennedy bill is to give the 
Board a mandate to utilize and exercise 
its jurisdiction and to deny the Board 
any excuse, by rule or regulation, for 
limiting or denying its jurisdiction. Then 
the committee recommends adequate 
funds to get the job done. 

I heard the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] say the States have some 
labor laws. He cited laws of arbitration. 
That does not answer the problem. 
There may be laws dealing with repre- 
sentation, unfair labor practices, and 
cases in which injunctive remedies may 
apply. It cannot be stated that merely 
because a State has some labor laws it is 
capable of meeting problems which are 
within the jurisdiction of Federal mw. 
That is what we are talking about. We 
are talking about cases to which Federal 
law applies theoretically, and to which 
the jurisdiction of the NLRB applies the- 
oretically, but does not apply realistical- 
ly. It is said that the remedy in such 
cases should be placed in the hands of 
the States. 

Unless there are uniform standards for 
all cases, unless there are State agencies 
which are equipped with a mandatory 
background, experience, and uniformity 
of standards to handle cases, as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has stated, in one 
case Company A will get one ruling in 
Michigan, Company B will get another 
ruling in Wisconsin, Company C will get 
a third ruling in Minnesota. We in Min- 
nesota do not happen to have an agency 
that handles such laws. Is this fair toa 
company? There will be instances where 
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companies will appeal, under this kind 
of amendment, to an agency in a State 
which has no statutory law, so that the 
case will come under the common law. 
The common law protects the employer 
and the property right but gives very 
little protection to the right of the union 
or of employees to organize and have 
representation. 

I have mentioned some of the problems 
involved. I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] put his finger on 
the problem at the beginning of the argu- 
ment. The Senator said he was not op- 
posed to closing the so-called gap. I 
think I interpret correctly the remarks of 
the Senator. He recognized the problem 
in the committee. He recognizes the 
problem now, as does the Senator from 
Massachusetts. But the Senator does 
not feel, when we have 1 problem, we 
should compound it by adding 3 more. 
What the Senator is attempting to do is 
find language which will close the gap 
and at the same time put the money and 
manpower on the line to permit the 
Federal law to be enforced. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy 
and patience. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
very much for all of his comments. They 
are very interesting. 

I point out, however, that, in my opin- 
ion, it was a very wise and sound deci- 
sion of the National Labor Relations 
Board not to take jurisdiction in the Guss 
case, because there was some $50,000 
involved in 2 or 3 transactions outside 
the State, with the majority of the busi- 
ness of the company being done within 
the State of Utah. That was an intra- 
state case, really. That is the situation 
we are trying to clear up. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
would be loaded down with an impossible 
task if it tried to consider all the cases. 
The Board would become so big and 
cumbersome it could not operate if it 
had to consider every dispute between 
management and labor throughout the 
United States and had to take jurisdic- 
tion simply because some interstate 
commerce was involved in the operation 
of these companies or industries. 

Somewhere along the line we have to 
recognize the States. The States have 
to have something to say. The States 
will have machinery, if they do not have 
it already. We should not deny the right 
to the States which already have the 
machinery—and there are 12 of them— 
to operate in this field, in considering 
cases of this kind. Apparently that is 
the only kind of case involved. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. I should like 
to close my remarks in a moment. I 
have been on my feet for more than 242 
hours. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
ask a question or two. Is this not a prob- 
lem which arises as a result of either in- 
efficiency at the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, or lack of adequate funds 
needed to operate the agency in accord- 
ance with the law? 

Mr. WATKINS. I cannot agree at all 
with what the Senator is suggesting. 
The employees of the National Labor 
Relations Board are human, as all of 
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us are. We are not too adequate in the 
Senate. Those men are as human as 
we are. 

As a matter of fact, it would be a tre- 
mendous task if we were to ask those 
men to enter a field so all-encompass- 
ing as, say, the Guss case. There are 
a great number of such cases. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board would need 
so many examiners to handle so many 
of these cases, which would come pouring 
in, it would be almost impossible for any 
organization to take care of them. 

I do not think it is a matter of in- 
efficiency. The job is tremendous. That 
is why I believe those who insist upon 
more and more Federal activity and the 
taking over of more and more of the 
functions of the States are on the wrong 
track entirely. When such persons say 
this situation is the result of inefficiency, 
and that the task is one anybody can do, 
if given enough money, that simply is 
not the answer. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the able 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Board is 
given enough money to properly handle 
the job as outlined in the legislation 
which has passed the Congress, it would 
not be necessary to adopt this amend- 
ment, would it? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think, as a matter 
of fact, the Board should not assume 
that much. Of course, something in 
addition to money is needed in a case of 
that kind. Money will not do the entire 
job. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I attended the hear- 


ings. The counsel for the NLRB testi- 
fied as to this matter. I will try to clear 
up the record a bit. 


It was evident from the record as to 
the work of the NLRB that the Board 
has done effective and efficient work. 
The employees of that organization have 
worked hard. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has done a good job. 

The counsel was closely questioned by 
both the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. Records were put in the hear- 
ing transcript to show the Board had 
done an effective job. 

The counsel did say the National Labor 
Relations Board did not have enough 
money and that, if given $3 million more, 
the Board could handle an additional 
caseload equal to 20 percent of the pres- 
ent caseload. But the counsel said, “Even 
if we get the $3 million we will not be 
able to handle the entire case load.” 

I think in all honesty it ought to be 
said there might be a point, if there were 
available X million dollars, when the 
Board could handle every case, but that 
situation does not exist today. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
we would have to have a vast Federal 
machinery so large and so cumbersome it 
would be almost impossible to operate, 
to get down to all of those transactions. 
There are literally hundreds and hun- 
dreds of millions of transactions. It 
was said in the debate at one time, in 
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considering whether to tax all trans- 
actions, that they run into the billions. 

If the case has a little Federal activity 
connected with it, the argument made 
today is that it ought to be under the 
direction of the National Labor Relations 
Board. That is not sound sense. We 
have to be practical in this matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think I have 
had almost as much experience with 
labor negotiations as any Member of this 
body 


If I correctly understand the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah—and there is 
nobody in the Senate for whom I have 
more respect—in effect the Senator says 
the National Labor Relations Board is 
not capable of enforcing the law. As a 
result, if the amendment is adopted it 
will be possible to do something which 
I personally think very dangerous; 
namely, offer special incentives to in- 
dustry from a particular State because 
that State can make it possible for in- 
dustry to pay employees less than neces- 
sary in other States. 

Mr. WATKINS. I will say to my dear 
friend, that is not the purpose of the 
amendment. Any action which is taken 
with respect to the Federal law would 
have to be based upon the Federal stand- 
ards. It would be the State law, but it 
would be interpreted on that basis, 
statewide. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It would not be 
on the basis of a Federal standard would 
it, if it were an intrastate operation? 

Mr. WATKINS. Let us consider the 
Guss case. There were two transactions 
outside the State, amounting to about 
$50,000, and the transactions within the 
State amounted to more than $150,000. 
That was largely an intrastate opera- 
tion. 

Are we going to ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to operate only on the Federal 
side, while we have the State board come 
in on the other side? Is that the idea? 
That would call for much duplication. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am sorry to tell my friend I do not know 
all the details of the Guss case. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the situation 
we are talking about. It is really a “no 
man’s land” area. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam afraid if we 
pass a law which makes it possible for 
one State to offer industry a more favor- 
able labor situation than another State 
can offer, this with the premise that the 
National Labor Relations Board cannot 
do its assigned job, we shall get into 
the same type and character of situa- 
tion I have heard many Senators object 
to many times on this floor. For ex- 
ample, as to whether a particular power 
situation in a particular locality gives 
advantages, by law, which do not seem 
fair to other States, is a matter often 
discussed on this floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. If a Federal law is 
involved and the States have anything 
to do with the matter the States will 
have to enforce the Federal law accord- 
ing to the standards. There is concur- 
rent jurisdiction in many areas, between 
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the States and the Federal Government. 
That is not a new idea. There are cer- 
tain persons who want to turn every- 
thing which has anything to do with 
labor over to the Federal Government, 
whether intrastate or interstate. When 
we have the two areas, there is no reason 
on earth why the State agencies cannot 
operate in that field and why we could 
not cede jurisdiction to the States. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
make this observation to my distin- 
guished friend: Just because one wants 
to have administration of the law 
through the National Labor Relations 
Board in accordance with legislation 
passed by the Congress, one should not 
be accused of wanting to see the Fed- 
eral Government handle everything. 
After all, we passed the law. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not refer to the 
Senator. I referred to certain persons— 
and there are many in the country—who 
want that to happen. With the billions 
of transactions involved, the Federal 
Government cannot go into them all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the National Labor 
Relations Board should assume jurisdic- 
tion in all cases in this no man’s land, 
what would be the Senator’s estimate as 
to the number of examiners needed to 
handle the workload? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not sufficiently 
well informed to estimate the number. 
I do not think anybody could estimate 
very exactly until he went into the matter 
thoroughly. 

Mr. BUTLER. In effect, would we not 
be building on top of an already-estab- 
lished Federal judiciary another judi- 
ciary almost equal in size to handle 
nothing but labor cases? 

Mr. WATKINS. We are getting too 
much Federal Government now. We 
ought to be going in the other direction 
and cutting down on Government. If 
there is a field in which the State can 
operate legitimately, and apply Federal 
standards on interstate business, we 
ought to allow the State to take that 
share of the load. The Federal Board 
cannot take it all. No.agency under the 
sun would be wise enough to undertake a 
task of that kind. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. As the Senator from 
Kentucky has stated, the NLRB itself 
said it could not assume more than 20 
percent in addition to the work it is now 
carrying. So the only way it could be 
done would be to increase the number of 
examiners on the staff of the Board to 
the point where it would be almost equal 
to another Federal judiciary on top of 
the one we already have. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
for his comment. 

Mr. President, I should like to finish 
my presentation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
remainder of the statement which I had 
prepared. It is considerably distant in 
point of time from the beginning of the 
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presentation, but probably it will fit in. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 

On May 8, 1957, Richard F. Hooker, secre- 
tary of the Contractors and Suppliers Asso- 
ciation, of western Michigan, had the follow- 

to say concerning the same measure: 

“I am attorney and executive secretary for 
Contractors and Suppliers Association, of 
western Michigan, a nonprofit corporation 
serving employers in the building industry in 
the Grand Rapids area. Since most of our 
member employers fall within the void 
created by the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions regarding Federal preemption in labor 
cases, we are vitally interested in the pro- 
posed legislation designated above. Con- 
gressman GERALD R. Fond, of this district, 
has sent us a copy of the bill. 

“At a recent membership meeting our 
members were unanimous in urging the 
prompt attention of Congress to this very 
serious problem. Delay can only work to 
the advantage of the large international 
unions who have shown complete disregard 
for State and Federal law in their organizing 
efforts. The aforementioned Supreme Court 
decisions have caused them to accelerate 
these illegal activities. Without corrective 
legislation, our members and those similarly 
situated are at an extreme disadvantage in 
protecting their rights and the rights of their 
employees. We hope that you will be suc- 
cessful in convincing your colleagues to act 
on Senate bill 1723 within the next few 
weeks.” 

In July 1957 the Ulinois State Chamber of 
Commerce submitted for my examination a 
synopsis of a case pointing up the problems 
which have developed under this no man’s 
land condition. Recently conversations with 
the manager of the labor relations depart- 
ment of that State chamber of commerce 
indicate that the situation as detailed in 
their letter still exists and still awaits a 
solution: 

The Illinois State chamber is vitally in- 
terested in this problem and the State cham- 
ber’s labor relations committee has followed 
the developments in a local case which dra- 
matically points up the dire need for this 
proposed legislation. The case involves Mr. 
Carl Eckhardt, a small filling station op- 
erator in Morton Grove, II., and the Team- 
sters Union. In May 1955 representatives of 
the Teamsters Union repeatedly demanded 
that Eckhardt the union as the 
bargaining agent and sign a contract com- 
pelling the employees to join the union, 
Eekhardt's position was that he would recog- 
nize the union as the bargaining agent of his 
employees and would sign a contract if the 
union actually represented a majority of his 
four employees. The union representatives 
admittedly had never approached the em- 
ployees soliciting their membership in the 
union and declined to do so when Eckhardt 
invited them to do so on his time. On 
May 24, 1955, the teamsters commenced 
picketing Eckhardt’s place of business to 
coerce him into compelling his employees to 
join. The picketing has continued to date— 
over 2 years, 

In November 1955 the NLRB refused to 
take jurisdiction of the matter inasmuch as 
Eckhardt, being a small filling station op- 
erator, did not do a sufficient amount of 
business in interstate commerce to meet the 
jurisdictional standard requirement. Eck- 
hardt then filed suit for an injunction in the 
State court, however in May 1957 the master 
in chancery recommended dismissal for want 
of jurisdiction in view of the previously 
mentioned Guss case. Petitions then were 
filed again with the NLRB asking that the 
Board take jurisdiction, but on June 11, 
1957, the Board again declined to take juris- 
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diction of the case. Accordingly, Eckhardt 
is in no man’s land with no forum before 
which he may obtain a hearing on the merits 
of the case. 

The Illinois State chamber's concern in 
this matter is not predicated on one in- 
dividual case, but the Eckhardt case is a 
vivid example of the problem as it exists 
nationwide. 

I submit that the language proposed by 
the committee does not solve the problem 
at all but leaves the situation just as it is 
today. The amendment which I have pro- 

recognizes the workload which pres- 
ently faces the Board and which from all 
indications will continue to face the Board 
through the years to come, The members 
of the committee recognize this workload 
and in their report when they state: 

“The committee has recommended more 
ample appropriations to enable the Board 
to discharge its full duties and other amend- 
ments are designed to simplify and speed 
up NLRB procedures. The committee is 
also desirous that the NLRB take every pos- 
sible step to streamline its procedures and 
to minimize confusion occasioned by fre- 
quent changes in interpretations of the law, 
which (1) unsettle bargaining relations, 
and (2) lead to unnecessary litigation, 
thereby creating burdens the Board says it 
is not competent to handle. Such a combi- 
nation of measures will go far in eliminat- 
ing the ‘no man’s land’ in which lawlessness 
and irresponsibility breed.” 

By the most general study of the report 
the committee it is shown that the no 
man’s land problem has not been solved. 
My amendment on the other hand would 
recognize the discretion inherent in the 
Board’s procedure to determine the ques- 
tion of whether or not the particular case 
falis within the jurisdiction of the Board. 
It leaves to the Board discretion to reex- 
amine and redefine this question of juris- 
diction in light of changes incident to na- 
tional progress. It specifically reserves all 
other cases to the jurisdiction of the State 
agencies and State courts, thus removing 
the doubt existing under the committee 
bill, and putting to rest once and for all the 
intention of Congress as pointed up by the 
Supreme Court in the Guss case. 

I plead with my colleagues to take a real- 
istic look at this problem for I feel certain 
that if this is done they will arrive at the 
conclusion which I have arrived at, namely, 
that unless we adopt this amendment 
which I now propose the Senate will be 
called upon in a few months to fill the gap 
left by the language in the committee bill. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by pointing out a few generalities. 

There is general agreement as to the 
need for a so-called no man’s land 
amendment. 

The President of the Unitec States has 
made recommendations for the correc- 
tion of this situation. 

The McClellan committee has recom- 
mended legislation authorizing States 
and Territories to assert jurisdiction 
over labor disputes when the National 
Labor Relations Board declines to act. 

The Council of State Labor Boards has 
adopted a resolution calling on Congress 
to make necessary amendments to the 
law to eliminate the “no-man’s land.“ 

The American Bar Association has 
adopted a resolution urging that this 
legal vacuum be eliminated. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
in the Senate to accomplish this objec- 
tive. 

My amendment is directed at the real 
evil which now exists. I believe that its 
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adoption would clear up a very bad 
situation. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
ExRrr 1 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 28, 1958] 

Mr. WarTKins. Mr. President, I have called 
up my amendment to the pending bill. By 
way of identification, let it be referred to as 
the no-man’s land amendment. 

This is a rescue operation, and I take it a 
rescue operation is always in order. I want 
the Members of the Senate who have other 
things to do to listen to this presentation, 
because some time or other they will have 
to face a record on this amendment. 

This is called the no-man’s-land amend- 
ment because it seeks to rescue American 
citizens who are taxpayers—laborers, union 
members, and employers—from a situation 
which is almost intolerable. That is why I 
say it is always in order, I hope my Demo- 
crat friends on the other side of the aisle 
will consider this matter in voting upon the 
amendment. 

* Ld . . * 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I will include 
a technical explanation of the amendment, 
but first I would like to describe for my col- 
leagues the origin of this proposal. 

The amendment is the text of S. 1723, which 
I introduced early in the first session of this 
Congress. It was proposed by me after the 
Supreme Court ruled on March 25, 1957, in 
what has now become known as the Guss 
case, the effect of which was to leave a no 
man’s land between the areas of State juris- 
diction and Federal jurisdiction in unfair 
labor practice cases. 

In the Guss case the businessman doing 
business in Utah was so engaged that his 
business was determined to affect commerce 
within the meaning of the National Labor 
Relations Act; thus the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board had jurisdiction. 

The National Labor Relations Act specifi- 
cally deals with the conduct charged in the 
Guss case. The National Labor Relations 
Board declined jurisdiction but had not en- 
tered into a cession agreement with the Utah 
Labor Relations Board. In other words, they 
had not conceded officially, so that the Utah 
Labor Relations Board could take jurisdic- 
tion. 

At the same time the Guss case was de- 
cided, the Supreme Court decided the Fair- 
lawn Meats case which arose in Ohio and 
the Garmon case against San Diego Building 
Trades Council. These decisions, when read 
in conjunction with previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court, established a no man's 
land in labor practices litigation, for we 
have established now the absolute suprem- 
acy of the National Labor Relations Act to 
such an extent that a litigant who has de- 
clined the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the litigant whose case 
falls within a category of cases which the 
National Labor Relations Board has pre- 
viously refused to grant jurisdiction to are 
just the same precluded from taking their 
grievances into State courts. 

This leaves both the worker and the small- 
business man with a grievance but abso- 
lutely no way to litigate the question so as 
to arrive at a solution. This is working to the 
detriment of thousands of small-business 
men at the present time, and in a similar way 
it is affecting the lives of those who are 
employed in these small businesses. 

This inequity was called to the attention 
of Congress back in the 83d Congress by the 
report of the Committee on Education and 
Labor to accompany S. 2650, No. 1211. On 
page 17 of that report there appears, under 
the title “State Powers,” an ample descrip- 
tion of this problem, which was evident even 
before the Guss case. As the Members of 
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the Senate will remember, that bill, after full 
hearings, was recommitted, as recommended 
in the minority views by both the chairman 
of the full committee and the present chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Labor. 

The problem has been called to the atten- 
tion of the committee by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
myself. In fact, I have a letter from the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor, 
dated May 13, 1957, in response to a commu- 
nication sent to the chairman of the full 
committee concerning my bill, S. 1723. In 
that reply, the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] made the following 
statement: 

“As you know, the Subcommittee on Labor 
has been holding extensive hearings on ex- 
tension and coverage problems under the 
minimum-wage law, and our schedule has 
been full. At the present time there are no 
plans for immediate hearings on any amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. However, I 
will be more than glad to keep Mr. Mathias’ 
letter in the subcommittee files and to bring 
it to the attention of the subcommittee at 
such time as legislation on this subject is 
under consideration.” 

I cite this, Mr. President, as evidence of the 
attention which this particular problem has 
had by both the present and the previous 
Senator Labor Committee, and as evidence of 
the attention which we can anticipate it will 
receive in the future. 

The only time that an attempt was made 
to rectify this error was in the 88d Congress. 
The same problem has existed and ample 
opportunity has been given for corrective 
action to have been taken. 

I believe that Senator KENNEDY’s state- 
ment, “At the present time there are no plans 
for immediate hearings on any amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act” is as valid today as 
it was on May 13, 1957, when he so stated 
such in reply to my letter. 

In order that this record not be incomplete, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
place in my remarks copies of the three Su- 
preme Court decisions to which I have re- 
ferred; namely, the Guss case, the Fairlawn 
case, and the Garmon case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
the decisions may be printed in the Recorp, 
as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. Warxins. Mr. President, so long as 
the Guss case stands, Americans are deprived 
of their fundamental right to the use of 
our courts in litigating and thus solving 
disputes, because it places a particular group 
outside the jurisdiction of any court or tri- 
bunal. 

I do not believe that it was the intention 
of any Member of the Senate or of the House 
to bring about such a result through pass- 
ing previous labor-management legislation. 
If it was not the intention of this body to 
so deprive Americans of this fundamental 
right, then by voting for this amendment 
their intentions and their interpretation of 
the existing act can be made manifest and 
a fundamental inequity corrected. 

If, however, members of this body are of 
the opinion that an American taxpayer 
should be deprived of a forum in which to 
litigate his labor-relations problems merely 
because the National Labor Relations Board 
declines jurisdiction or because his business 
falls within a category of businesses wherein 
the National Labor Relations Board has re- 
fused to exert jurisdiction, then let them 
vote against the amendment. Let them vote 
against the “rescue operation.” 

I do not believe that the present situation 
reflects the intention of Congress, but irre- 
spective of what it reflects I do not believe 
the present situation should be permitted 
to continue to the detriment of these hun- 
dreds of workers and small-business men who 
must settle their labor relations problems 
under this no man’s land decision. 
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I close with a quotation from the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the so-called no- 
man’s land case, the Guss case: 

“And here we find not only a general in- 
tent to preempt the field but also the proviso 
to section 10 (a), with its inescapable im- 
plication of exclusiveness. 

“We are told by appellee that to deny the 
State jurisdiction here will create a vast no 
man’s land, subject to regulation by no 
agency or court. We are told by appellant 
that to grant jurisdiction would produce 
confusion and conflicts with Federal policy. 
Unfortunately, both may be right. We be- 
lieve, however, that Congress has expressed 
its Judgment in favor of uniformity. Since 
Congress’ power in the area of commerce 
among the States is plenary, its judgment 
must be respected whatever policy objec- 
sone there may be to creation of a no man's 

and, 

“Congress is free to change the situation at 
will. In 1954 the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare recognized the existence 
of a no man’s land and proposed an amend- 
ment which would have empowered State 
courts and agencies to act upon the National 
Board’s declination of jurisdiction. The 
National Labor Relations Board can greatly 
reduce the area of the no man’s land by re- 
asserting its jurisdiction and, where States 
have brought their labor laws into con- 
formity with Federal policy, by ceding jur- 
isdiction under section 10 (a).” 

In other words, the Court is asking Con- 
gress to perform the rescue operation. 

There is a note to this decision which I 
think is very interesting and should be con- 
sidered. The note to Mr. Justice Warren’s 
decision is as follows: 

The effect * * * of the Board’s policy of 
refusing to assert its jurisdiction has been 
to create a legal vacuum or no man’s land 
with respect to cases over which the Board, 
in its discretion, has refused to assert juris- 
diction. In these cases the situation seems 
to be that the Board will not assert jurisdic- 
tion, the States are forbidden to do so, and 
the injured parties are deprived of any forum 
in which to seek relief’ (S. Rept. No. 1211, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 18). The minority agreed 
that ‘when the Federal Board refuses to take 
a case within its jurisdiction, the State agen- 
cies or courts are nevertheless without power 
to take jurisdiction, since the dispute is coy- 
ered by the Federal act, even though the Fed- 
eral Board declines to apply the act. There 
is thus a hiatus—a no man’s land—in which 
the Federal Board declines to exercise its jur- 
isdiction and the State agencies and courts 
have no jurisdiction’.” 

In conclusion, we have a situation which 
should appeal to the equity powers of the 
Congress of the United States. No matter 
what the arguments have been in the past 
with respect to amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, with respect to procedures, and 
so forth, here we have a case in which Amer- 
ican citizens are denied the forum in which 
to have their rights decided. That has been 
going on for many years. Parties can ob- 
tain no relief. 

* * * * * 


Let me call attention also to the fact that 
this question was carefully considered in 1954. 
As a part of the recommendations of the 
majority of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, which submitted a report to the 
Senate, No. 1211, there was included an 
amendment in S. 2650 to take care of this 
situation. The bill was discussed, and, as I 
recall, it was recommitted upon the solid 
vote of the Democratic Members of this body. 

> . * . . 

Mr. WarxiNs. Earlier in the debate on the 
bil, I called attention to a speech made by 
the late Senator Walter George, of Georgia. 
I do not cast any aspersions upon Senators 
who oppose the amendments. I believe they 
are sincere. But I believe they are mistaken. 
I think we can be excused for not relying 
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upon their judgment as to what may happen 
in the future, 

I think the situation with which we are 
now faced is very much the same as that 
which confronted Senator George at the time 
the motion to override the veto of the Taft- 
Hartley bill was before the Senate. A part of 
the speech by Senator George, which was not 
long, was placed in the Rrecorp by me earlier 
in the debate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire speech may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to say 
at the outset that I have not the slightest 
doubt that the President of the United 
States is entirely sincere in submitting his 
veto message. I have no doubt also that he 
has analyzed the bill with the assistance of 
those in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment who are unfriendly to this legisla- 
tion. But I have no doubt that the Presi- 
dent has reached what he considers to be an 
entirely honest decision on this measure. 

“Mr. President, I voted for this legislation 
when it came before the Senate. I voted for 
the conference report; and I shall have to 
vote to override the President's veto. My 
reasons are simple. Within 10 minutes, of 
course, I could not undertake and would not 
undertake to discuss the merits of the bill 
as such. 

“Almost 12 years ago, in July 1935, the 
Congress of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United States approved the Wag- 
ner Act. I voted for the Wagner Act. I 
therefore do not appear on this floor as one 
unfriendly to labor, At that time I believed 
that it was necessary to pass the Wagner Act, 
although I realized that it was a very one- 
sided piece of legislation. 

“What has occurred in the interlm? For 
nearly 10 years, at least, honest men in in- 
dustry, and many in labor, as well as many 
not directly connected with either manage- 
ment or labor, have earnestly besought the 
American Congress to make some simple, 
sensible amendments to the Wagner Act. 

“What has happened? During all that long 
period of time the Committee on Education 
and Labor in the United States Senate has 
held the line, and aside from the present 
bill has brought to this floor only one other 
bit of legislation which would have corrected, 
in a small degree, the inequities and unbal- 
ance of the Wagner Act. I refer to the Case 
bill, which the President saw fit to veto 
about a year ago after it had been passed by 
the Congress of the United States. 

“I do not criticize the President for the ex- 
ercise of his veto rights and powers; but I 
do assert that if there is to be any labor 
legislation in America, if we are to bring 
about any degree of balance in the unbal- 
anced condition which has existed for almost 
12 years, now is the time to do it, not in 
anger toward the workers of the Nation, not 
in resentment of their devotion to legislation 
which they thought was for their benefit, 
but simply and solely because this Nation, as 
a representative government, must some- 
where down the road decide whether the 
people of the United States shall be allowed 
to function through their lawmaking bodies, 
or whether organized minorities are to con- 
trol and dictate the legislation which we 
must have. 

“I speak plainly, but not in anger. There 
is but one way for us to break the strangle- 
hold of labor bosses—not the rank and file 
of the workers, but labor bosses who have 
been unwilling to dot an “i” or cross a “t” 
for 12 long years. That is to pass this bill 
and invite labor and management to come to 
the Congress of the United States, where 
both should come, and sit around the table 
as honest men, representing conflicting and 
ofttimes hostile interests, be it conceded, and 
there iron out their differences. 
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“In my opinion this is the final test of 
whether Government is to function or 
whether minority groups, highly organized, 
are to dictate the type of legislation that we 
shall have. If there were no other reason 
for the passage of this legislation, I should 
assuredly support it. 

“In his address to this body the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
whom I hold in high esteem, asserted that if 
the bill should prove to be unworkable or 
have inequities and injustices in it, we 
could not excuse ourselves by saying that we 
would vote for it nevertheless. I would agree 
with him, but when I recall that for 12 
years, whatever the merits of the proposal, 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion held a stranglehold upon the throat of 
the American people and would not permit 
legislation to come before this body, then I 
must wholly reject the logic of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, which other- 
wise would be impeccable. This is the only 
chance that we shall have, but it is a mag- 
nificent chance for the American people. I 
speak not in anger or hostility toward the 
workers. I speak as one who voted for the 
original Wagner Act in the firm belief at that 
time that if inequities did appear and in- 
equalities did exist, we could correct them as 
a legislative body. I have seen the hands of 
the legislative body tied. I have seen the 
legislative body of this Nation helpless in the 
face of organized minorities operating from 
outside. 

“So, Mr. President, I shall be compelled, 
much as I regret to do so, to vote to over- 
ride the President's veto of this bill.” 

EXHIBIT 2 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR WATKINS TO SENATE 

LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON (1) WATKINS 

Buu, S. 1723, So-CaLtep No Max's LAND 

BILL, (2) THE Case or LOCAL 222 TEAM- 

STERS UNION aT SALT LAKE CITY 

Mr. Chairman, I am appreciative of the 
invitation to appear before the Labor Sub- 
committee and to present the case for my 
no man's land bill, S. 1723. 

Before I close I'd like to touch on one 
other point covered in Rackets Committee 
interim report, with the committee’s in- 
dulgence. 

The no man's land bill grew out of the 
Guss case, March 25, 1957. At the same time 
the Guss case was handed down, the Su- 
preme Court also handed down decisions on 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters v. Fairlawn 
Meats, Inc., which arose in Ohio, and the 
San Diego Buildings Trades Council v. Gar- 
mon. 

To lay a correct foundation for this pres- 
entation, let me recite the facts of the Guss 
case. This Utah case was P. S. Guss doing 
business as Photo Sound Products Manufac- 
turing Co. He was engaged as a manu- 
facturer of specialized photographic equip- 
ment for the United States Air Force. 
The business during the period in question 
involved 3 Air Force contracts, 1 for chemical 
mixers in the amount of $84,896.73, 1 for 
printers in the amount of $37,222.42, and 
1 for print straighteners in the amount of 
$29,906.35 (total $152,025.50). To perform 
these contracts for the Air Force, Photo 
Sound purchased from sources from outside 
the State, stainless steel in an amount “a 
little less than $50,000.” The finished prod- 
ucts were shipped to the Air Force at 
Wright-Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio, and 
other Air Force bases, both inside and out- 
side the State of Utah. 

Shortly after the company started oper- 
ating, the United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, in December of 1953, filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board, a petition 
under section 9 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act for certification of that union as 
the bargaining representative for all of the 
employees of the company, except clerical 
and supervisory employees, as defined in the 
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national act. At the time for hearing on 
the petition on January 19, 1954, the com- 
pany and the union entered into an agree- 
ment for a consent election to be conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Among other things, this agreement recited 
that the employer, Photo Sound, was “en- 
gaged in commerce within the meaning of 
section 2 (6), (7) of the National Labor 
Relations Act.” 

The election was conducted by the Na- 
tional Board on April 26, 1954, and was won 
by the union, 15 to 11. Under date of May 
4, 1954, the United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, were duly certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board pursuant to section 
9 (a) of the National Labor Relations Act. 

There ensued a period of charges and re- 
criminations, interposed with collective bar- 
gaining sessions. Even before the first bar- 
gaining session, the union filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board, under sec- 
tion 8 (a) (1), (3), amd (5) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, a charge of un- 
fair labor practices against Photo Sound. 
This charge was being investigated by the 
National Labor Relations Board during June 
and July 1954, while the collective bar- 
gaining negotiations were in progress. 

In July, 1954, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board issued the new yardsticks which 
it indicated it would apply to determine 
whether it would, in a particular case, ex- 
ercise the exclusive jurisdiction granted it by 
Congress (NLRB Release No. R-445, July 
1, 1954, and No. R-449, July 15, 1954). Ap- 
plying this new yardstick, the National 
Board under date of July 21, 1954, declined 
to consider the matter of the charges filed 
by the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
against Photo Sound, stating: 

“Further proceedings are not warranted, 
inasmuch as the operations of the com- 
pany involved are predominately local in 
character and it does not appear that it 
would effectuate the policy of the act to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction. I am, therefore, refusing 
to issue complaint in this matter.” 

The union, in this notice, was advised that 
it had the right to a review of this action 
taken by the National Board in declining 
to exercise its jurisdiction, but no such ap- 
peal was taken. 

On July 20, 1954, the union filed sub- 
stantially the same charge with the State 
board that it had previously filed with the 
National Board. No complaint was issued 
by the State board until January 14, 1955, 
and notice of hearing thereon issued the 
same date. 

At the hearing on the charges before 
the State board on February 7, 1955, the 
company presented its contention that the 
matter was not within the jurisdiction of 
the Utah board, but within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and objected to the introduction of all 
evidence and other proceedings on the same 
grounds. At the close of the union's case, 
the company renewed its motion to dis- 
miss on the ground that the proceedings 
were not within jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The ruling was 
reserved on the issue by the hearing ex- 
aminer. 

The hearing examiner ruled that the busi- 
ness of Photo Sound affected intrastate 
as well as interstate commerce and con- 
cluded therefrom that the State board had 
jurisdiction. Appellant filed its exceptions 
claiming the matter was exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the National Board and 
that the National Board had not ceded such 
jurisdiction. The Utah State Labor Rela- 


tions Board affirmed the ruling of the hear- 
ing examiner and issued an order directing 
Photo Sound to cease and desist from re- 
fusing to bargain collectively with the CIO 
and directing it to take certain affirmative 
action with respect to certain of its ex- 
employees designated in the order. 
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After a motion for rehearing based upon 
the same contention, that section 10 (a) of 
the national act precluded State action was 
denied, a writ of review was obtained from 
the Supreme Court of Utah upon a petition 
alleging that— 

“Contrary to the specific grant of exclusive 
power to the National Labor Relations Board 
under said act, the Utah Labor Relations 
Board has entertained a charge filed with it 
by the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
and issued a complaint thereon against peti- 
tioner. That despite the contentions of peti- 
tioner concerning the lack of jurisdiction of 
said board, said board, under date of June 
21, 1955, issued its decision and order relat- 
ing to the labor relations of petitioner, and 
on June 29, 1955, denied petitioner’s motion 
for rehearing. At all times herein petitioner 
has contended said board was wholly without 
authority or jurisdiction to act in the 
matter.” 

The only issue briefed or argued to the 
Supreme Court of Utah was the Federal con- 
stitutional question, The posture of the case 
before the Utah Supreme Court was thus 
stated in its opinion as follows: 

“The employer obtained this writ of re- 
view for the purpose of questioning the ju- 
risdiction of the Utah Labor Relations Board. 
The sole question before us is whether the 
State board may act in relation to a business 
admittedly engaged in interstate commerce 
and subject to the National Labor Relations 
Act and the National Labor Relations Board, 
when that Board declines, upon the grounds 
stated, to exercise jurisdiction” (Guss v. Utah 
Labor Relations Board (296 P. 2d 733, 734) ). 

The Utah Supreme Court upheld jurisdic- 
tion of the State board. 

At the same time the Court of Appeals for 
the 10th Circuit (Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico), in Re- 
tail Clerks v. Your Food Stores (225 F. 2d 
659), held: 

“Moreover, the refusal by the NLRB to 
entertain the instant grievance on its merits 
did not of itself alter the pertinent law, 
thereby revesting the State court with au- 
thority to proceed. Amended section 10 (a) 
of the act specifically provides what this 
court deems to be the only way State au- 
thorities can be vested with authority now 
within the exclusive purview of the act. Un- 
less and until there is an express ceding of 
jurisdiction to a proper State agency, exclu- 
sive jurisdiction remains in the Federal agen- 
cy. For sake of order such must be true. 
Otherwise, an interminable problem of deter- 
mining jurisdiction would exist, throwing 
needless confusion into an area clearly pre- 
empted by Congress” (225 F. 2d 659, 653). 

Thus, in Utah, depending upon whether 
the issue was before a State or a Federal 
court, different results would be obtained. 

The United States Supreme Court, in the 
Guss case, reversed the judgment of the 
Utah Supreme Court. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee should have 
before it the facts of the Utah case so it may 
be seen just what the United States Supreme 
Court reversed. The best recital of the 
charges and rulings is set forth in the inter- 
mediate report of Trial Examiner Robert J. 
Shaughnessy: 

“THE UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 
“1. The discharges 

“1. Charles Illsley was employed by the 
respondent? in October of 1953. The fol- 
lowing month he signed a union-authoriza- 
tion card. He became active immediately in 
promoting the union among fellow em- 
ployees, He acted as the union observer at 


+At the hearing before the Utah Labor 
Relations Board, Photo Sound Products 
Manufacturing Co. (the appellant herein) 
was designated as the respondent, and 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, was 
designated as the claimant and petitioner. 
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the time of the NLRB election. He later 
became a member of the union negotiating 
committee and grievance committee. He 
participated in virtually all negotiations that 
were held between the company and the 
union until negotiations ceased. Ilsley was 
discharged in August 1954 after negotiations 
had broken off and the NLRB had refused 
to Issue a complaint. 

“After the advent of the organization cam- 
paign it seems from all the evidence that a 
general attitude of antiunion conduct devel- 
oped on the part of management toward the 
infant union. Negotiations were not satis- 
factory. The respondent failed to give proper 
attention to the request of the union for 
meetings or discussions on grievances. Since 
Mr. Illsley was spearheading the union move- 
ment in all these fields, it follows that be- 
cause of the general antiunion attitude of 
the respondent they were most anxious to see 
him discharged. 

“In point of seniority in his classification 
he was the oldest employee of the respond- 
ent. His successor was another employee of 
the respondent that did not work for Photo 
Sound but an entirely separate operation that 
the respondent maintained elsewhere. 

“The referee finds and concludes that 
Charles IIIsley was discharged solely because 
of his activities for and on behalf of the 
complainant union. 

“2. Gary Watrous was employed as a clerk 
and stock-record keeper in the production 
shop and had been so employed since July 
15, 1953. Mr. Watrous had attended a meet- 
ing of the union at which the respondent’s 
manager, Mr. Garber, spoke. He had met in 
cars outside respondent’s place of business 
with the union representative, Mr. Mullet, 
and had been observed by Mr. Garber, who 
also knew the request for meetings were 
reasonable as to number, time, and place. 
For these reasons the record supports a find- 
ing that the respondent has since on or before 
refused to bargain collectively with the duly 
designated representatives of their em- 
ployees.“ 

The Utah Labor Relations Board, on June 
21, 1955, affirmed the trial examiner's rulings 
and adopted as its own the findings of facts 
as made in the intermediate report and 
recommended order, 

In the concluding paragraphs of March 
25, 1957, United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion, Chief Justice Warren, speaking for the 
Court, stated: 

“We are told by appellee that to deny the 
State jurisdiction here will create a vast 
no man’s land, subject to regulation by no 
agency or court. We are told by appellant 
that to grant jurisdiction would produce 
confusion and conflicts with Federal policy. 
Unfortunately, both may be right. We be- 
lieve, however, that Congress has expressed 
its Judgment in favor of uniformity. Since 
Congress’ power in the area of commerce 
among the States is plenary, its judgment 
must be respected whatever policy objections 
there may be to creation of a no man’s land. 

“Congress is free to change the situation 
at will. In 1954 the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare recognized the 
existence of a no man’s land and proposed 
an amendment which would have empowered 
State courts and agencies to act upon the 
National Board’s declination of jurisdiction. 
The National Labor Relations Board can 
greatly reduce the area of the no man’s land 
by reasserting its jurisdiction and, where 
States have brought their labor laws into 
conformity with Federal policy, by ceding 
jurisdiction under section 10 (a). The testi- 
mony given by the Chairman of the Board 
before the Appropriations Committees 
shortly before the 1954 revisions of the jur- 
isdictional standards indicates that its rea- 
sons for making that change were not basi- 
cally budgetary. They had more to do with 
the Board's concept of the class of cases to 
which it should devote its attention. 
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“The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Utah is reversed.” 

The result of this decision, therefore, was 
to recognize that the United Steel Workers 
had been aggrieved but to deny them a forum 
in which to seek redress. 

It is a bit ironical that I am here today 
citing the Guss case as a reason for adoption 
by this committee of the language of my 
bill S. 1723 since the Supreme Court in de- 
ciding the Guss case cited this language 
from the Senate bill S. 2650 of the 83d Con- 
gress as a reason for its decision. That 
language and the text of S. 1723 are substan- 
tially the same. 

I refer to the final paragraph of the Court’s 
opinion and footnote No. 16: 

“In 1954 the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare recognized the existence 
of a ‘no man’s land’ and proposed an 
amendment which would have empowered 
State courts and agencies to act upon the 
National Board’s declination of jurisdiction. 

“The effect * * * of the Board’s policy of 
refusing to assert its jurisdiction has been 
to create a legal vacuum or ‘no man’s land’ 
with respect to cases over which the Board, 
in its discretion, has refused to assert juris- 
diction. In these cases the situation seems 
to be that the Board will not assert juris- 
diction, the States are forbidden to do sọ, 
and the injured parties are deprived of any 
forum in which to seek rellef” (S. Rept. No. 
1211, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 18). The minority 
agreed that “When the Federal Board refuses 
to take a case within its jurisdiction, the 
State agencies or courts are nevertheless 
without power to take jurisdiction, since 
the dispute is covered by the Federal act, 
even though the Federal Board declines to 
apply the act. There is thus a hiatus—a 
‘no man’s land’—in which the Federal Board 
declines to exercise its jurisdiction and the 
State agencies and courts have no jurisdic- 
tion“ (id., pt. 2, p. 14). The committee's 
bill, S. 2650 was recommitted (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 5, p. 6203). 

Mr. Chairman, my appearance completes a 
360° ride on this merry-go-round. This lan- 
guage has gone from the committee to the 
Court and back to the committee. 

As the committee is aware Utah is 1 of 
10 States having State labor boards. S. 1723 
is so drafted as to provide a forum for all 
aggrieved parties denied jurisdiction before 
the NLRB. 

In Utah and nine other States the remedy 
will commence with the State board and in 
those other States not now enjoying the 
benefits of a State board the remedy shall 
commence with the State courts. 

I have heard no objection to the proposal 
to rescue these people from this legal “no 
man’s land.” I sincerely believe this ineq- 
uity will be corrected. I can't urge too 
strongly that it be done now while there is 
yet time to obtain approval from the other 
House, before adjournment. 

My bill is a suggested solution. Senator 
Ives, a distinguished member of the Labor 
Committee, also has a proposal to remedy 
this defect pending before the committee. 
I leave it to the discretion of you gentle- 
men of the committee who are experts in 
this field the difficult job of deciding upon 
the preferential language. 

TRUSTEESHIP 

In my opening remarks I mentioned that 

I intended to address the subcommittee on 
another area of much-needed labor legisla- 
tion. 
I wish to discuss a problem that arose 
recently in Utah regarding trusteeship. The 
subcommittee heard at length yesterday 
from Professor Cox, of Harvard Law School, 
a recognized gentleman in the field of labor 
law. He devoted a considerable portion of 
his time to the question of trusteeships and 
abuses possible thereunder. 

Recently in Utah certain members of local 
222 of the International Teamsters Union 


one 
him in typical gangland 
style which caused him to employ counsel. 
That threat is the subject of a letter dated 
April 25, 1958, addressed by the attorney to 
Senator MCOLELLAN, 

Mr. Chairman, that letter points up more 
clearly than anything I could say as to the 


sincere request that Mr. Plenkinton’s prob- 
lem receive prompt attention by the Rackets 
Committee. 

I'm requesting of Senator MCCLELLAN that 
a staff investigator be sent to Salt Lake City 
to speak with Mr. Plenkinton and five others 
whom I have named in my letter to the 
Senator. 

All 6 of these men are members of local 
222 of the teamsters union and will testify 
to abuses in their local, if called upon by 
the committee. 

When asked for the name of the trustee 
of their local, these men were unable to reply. 
A call to the industrial relations office de- 
veloped that the present trustee is a fellow 
residing in Los Angeles, 

This situation has existed for 20 years, 
and the members of this local need help in 
getting control of their union where it be- 
2 the hands of the Utah member- 

p. 

I recommend no language to correct this 
and other abuses perpetrated under extended 
trusteeship, but I do request that the com- 
mittee members consider this example when 
drafting legislation to deal with the prob- 
lems of trusteeship. 

It goes without saying that these six team- 
ster members will be happy to appear at the 
subcommittee’s request if their testimony 
would be of further enlightenment, 

I know I express their appreciation along 
with my own when I thank the chairman 
and the members for this opportunity to ap- 
pear. These Teamsters join me likewise in 
pleading for remedial legislation which must 
start in this subcommittee. 

Thank you. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a section-by- 
section analysis of the amendment 
which I have submitted, and which is at 
the desk. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMENDMENT TO S. 39'74—ANALYsIS 


I would like to undertake an analysis of 
the provisions of my amendment so that the 
Members of the Senate can be made aware of 
the necessity of closing the major loopholes 
in the present secondary boycott section of 
ae National Labor Management Relations 

ct. 


As you all know, the present law attempts 
to deal with secondary boycotts presently 
regulated in part by section 8 (b) (4). It is 
this section that my amendment 6-12-58H 
would change. 

Subsection (4): Subsection (4) of the 
present law contains four prohibitions. In 
order to read and understand those four 
prohibitions it is nec to read each one 
by going back to section 8 (b) which reads 
as follows; 

“It shall be an unfair labor practice for a 
labor organization or its agents.” Then 
read subsection (4) which presently reads, 
“to engage in, or to induce or encourage the 
employees of any employer to engage in, a 
strike or a concerted refusal in the course of 
their employment to use, manufacture, proc- 
ess, transport, or otherwise handle or work 
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on any goods, articles, materials, or commod- 
ities or to perform any services, where an 
object thereof is:” 

But my proposal amends in part the latter 
quotation. It also amends certain para- 
graphs of such subsection and adds two 
additional paragraphs. 

Thus on line 7 of my amendment the new 
subsection (4) appears. It would revise 
Taft-Hartley to read: 

“(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization or its agents— 

“(4) To exert, attempt to exert, or threaten 
to exert (regardless of the provisions in any 
collective ing or other contract) 
against an employer, or employees of an em- 
ployer, economic or any other type of coer- 
cion, by picketing or by any other means, 
where an objection thereof is * * *.” 

This is at once a simplification and an ex- 
tension of subsection (4). It is my intent 
that the general prohibition against the exer- 
tion of pressure, economic or otherwise, in- 
cludes, among other things, the inducement 
and encouragement of employees to refuse 
to perform work as set forth in the present 
act. It also covers any other type of union 
activity which exerts pressure against an 
employer or employees of an employer as I 
will hereafter discuss in greater detail. It 
also is designed to close five of the present 
Taft-Hartley secondary boycott loopholes, 
which I shall now proceed to discuss, 

HOT CARGO 

Note the parenthetical expression on line 
8, page 1, and line 1, page 2, which reads: 
“(regardless of the provisions in any collec- 
tive bargaining or other contract) .” 

This would outlaw the making of the so- 
called hot-cargo secondary-boycott clauses 
now used so extensively by the teamsters 
and building trades unions. Among the 
building trades, these types of boycott 
clauses are known as “standard form of 
agreement” clauses. 

In effect these clauses permit unionized 
employees to refuse to handle goods labeled 
as “unfair” or “hot” by the union. They are 
intended to serve as a defense to an other- 
wise unlawful inducement of neutral em- 
ployees to enforce a secondary boycott. Hot 
cargo may be used to force the unionization 
of the employees of a secondary employer or 
used to bring e on a secon em- 
ployer who is having a labor dispute. 

With a hot-cargo clause, a union official 
may order an employer, under the threat of 
a strike, to stop doing business with another 
employer. 

Here is how it has worked in two well- 
known situations. When the employees of 
the Galveston Truck Lines, of Houston, Tex., 
refused to join the Teamsters Union, the 
union applied pressure on interline carriers 
in Oklahoma City not to accept freight from 
Galveston unless Galveston employees joined 
the teamsters. 

The immediate victims of such action, 
aside from the employees of Galveston Truck 
Lines, whose jobs were imperiled, were the 
scores of Houston firms who ship via Gal- 
veston Truck Lines. Their freight was tied 
up because workmen hundreds of miles away 
in another city refused to move it. 

As for the building trades use of such 
clauses, let's look to Baltimore. Here the 
unions sought to force all unionized con- 
tractors not to do business with contractors 
whose employees did not want to join the 
building trades union. In other words, 
unionized general contractors could not hire 
nonunion subcontractors, and unionized sub- 
contractors could not work for nonunion 
general contractors. 

EMPLOYER PRESSURE 

Subsection (4), in line 1, page 2, refers 
to the exertion of economic coercion and 
pressure against an employer. This is a 
change from the present Taft-Hartley Act 
to close another major boycott loophole. The 
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present act makes it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a union to induce or encourage em- 
ployees of any employer to commit a sec- 
ondary boycott. Nothing is said about in- 
ducement of employers. 

Union officials have grasped at this lan- 
guage defect to bypass the employee and 
threaten the employer with labor trouble 
unless he stops doing business with another 
firm. The National Labor Relations Board 
and the courts have interpreted such action 
as beyond the statute. 

The typical example of such a loophole is 
the now famous Burt Manufacturing Co. case 
of Akron, Ohio. Burt has a union-shop con- 
tract with the United Steelworkers and has 
had such an agreement for more than a 
decade. 

The sheet-metal workers would like to 
represent Burt’s employees. Their way of 
trying to persuade Burt employees to switch 
unions is to put pressure on Burt, the em- 
ployer. Until now, their activity has been 
regarded as beyond the prohibitions of 
Taft-Hartley. 

The sheet-metal agents will approach 
contractors and architects—they stay away 
from the workmen—and hint that there 
may be “trouble” on any construction job 
in which Burt products are specified. This 
secondary-boycott threat usually is enough 
to make an architect avoid ordering Burt 
products. 

It is true that a complaint has been issued 
by the NLRB in the Burt case after an 
ll-year boycott, but it is problematical 
whether the Board action will be success- 
ful. In any event, it should be made clearly 
a violation by statute. 


CONCERTED ACTIVITIES AND COURSE OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


Now let me return to the language in my 
amendment. When you compare the first 
sentence of subsection (4) with the present 
first sentence of subsection (4) of Taft- 
Hartley, a careful reading will note the dele- 
tion of two phrases. It is from these 2 
phrases, now found in the present bill, that 
we have 2 more boycott loopholes. 

Subsection (4) of the present law makes 
it an unfair labor practice for a union to 
“engage in, or to induce or encourage the 
employees of any employer to engage in, a 
strike or a concerted refusal in the course of 
their employment” to handle the goods of 
another firm. 

Note the terms “concerted refusal” and 
“in the course of their employment.” These 
terms have given rise to boycott loopholes, 
and they are deleted from subsection (4) 
of my amendment. 


CONCERTED 


The word “concerted” has been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court in the famous 1951 
International Rice Milling Co. case to mean 
that the inducement of a single or key em- 
ployee not to do business with another per- 
son does not violate the act. 

To make the secondary boycott illegal, the 
union must encourage concerted or group 
action by the employees of a neutral em- 
ployer. 

Yet from practical experience, we know 
that the inducement of a single employee, 
perhaps a key employee, can be enough to 
shut down a job or cause enough difficulty 
for the employer and the other employees to 
make the neutral employer give in to the 
union and go along with the secondary boy- 
cott. 

The second deletion is the phrase course 
of employment.” This phrase has resulted in 
an important loophole. It works in this 
manner. In those situations where workers 
have not yet been hired, the inducement of 
those workers not to go to work for a par- 
ticular employer is not considered by the 
Labor Board a violation of the present act. 
It is particularly effective when the union, 
usually through a hiring hall, controls the 
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labor supply for an industry in a particular 
community. The union hiring hall may tell 
a contractor it does not have men available, 
or that the men will not be assigned to work 
on a certain job because the union objects to 
some company with whom the contractor is 
doing business. 

In such cases, employees of the contractor 
and employees of the manufacturer lose 
work, and one or both of the employers may 
have their business destroyed. 

This loophole was created by the NLRB in 
1953 in the Joliet Contractors case. Although 
a circuit court of appeals (seventh circuit) 
has approved the Board's decision, I under- 
stand a new case is now before the NLRB on 
this very point. 

Let me again refer to the famous Burt case 
in Akron. When it is known that Burt prod- 
ucts are to go into a job, the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union advises it will dispatch no 
sheet metal workers to the job site if Burt 
products are there. There is an inducement 
by the union of employees not to work, but 
the action is not illegal, because the em- 
ployees are not at work when so induced. 
Because they are not “in the course of their 
employment,” there is no illegal boycott. 
The effect, however, is the same. 


SECONDARY CONSUMER BOYCOTTS 


Another type of economic pressure not 
covered by the present language of Taft- 
Hartley’s section 8 (b) (4) is the secondary 
consumer or customer boycott. 

A union can apparently picket the cus- 
tomer entrances of a retail store which is 
carrying a product manufactured by a com- 
pany with which a union has a primary 
dispute. Similarly a union can organize a 
consumer or customer boycott against a soft 
drink distributing company merely because 
that company advertises on a radio or tele- 
vision station or in a newspaper with which 
the union has a primary dispute. These are 
examples of secondary customer or consumer 
boycotts. They are a potent form of eco- 
nomic pressure and are intended to be made 
unlawful by the language of my amendment. 

A current case involves station WRRG and 
WERG-TV in Mobile, Ala. A union which 
lost an election immediately began picketing 
the stations, and also is attempting to bring 
economic pressure on sponsors who continue 
to advertise on the stations. They threatened 
the sponsors with loss of business. 

Thus subsection (4) is designed to cure 
five of the major secondary boycott loop- 
holes. Now, permit me to take up the re- 
maining parts of the bill. 

Section 8 (b) (4) (A): On line 4 of page 2, 
you will find subsection (A). It reads: 

“It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents—(4) to 
exert, attempt to exert, or threaten to exert 
(regardless of the provisions in any collec- 
tive bargaining or other contract) against 
an employer, or employees of an employer, 
economic or any other type of coercion, by 
picketing or by any other means, where an 
object thereof is— 

“(A) causing or attempting to cause any 
employer or self-employed person to join 
any labor or employer organization.” 

This is pretty much of a repeat of the 
present subsection (A) of the present law, 
except that it is simplified and except that 
the opening three words of the present law 
which read “(A) forcing or requiring” are 
changed in my bill to “causing or attempting 
to cause.” 

The purpose of this change is to insure 
the full effectuation of the legislative in- 
tent to eliminate secondary boycotts. Once 
the factor of unlawful coercion has been 
found, the intent of Congress is not to be 
frustrated because it might conceivably be 
said that the objective of the coercion was 
merely to induce or cause a certain course 
of action rather than to force or require it. 

There is no other change in the meaning 
or interpretation of (A). 
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Section 8 (b) (4) (B): Subsection (B) on 
Une 7 of page 2, like subsection (4) is the 
heart of the amendment. It attempts to 
close three secondary boycott loopholes. It 
would read: 

“It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents—(4) to 
exert, attempt to exert, or threaten to exert 
(regardless of the provisions in any collec- 
tive bargaining or other contract) against 
an employer, or employees of an employer, 
economic or any other type of coercion, by 
picketing or by any other means, where an 
object thereof is— 

(3) causing or attempting to cause an 
employer or other person to cease doing busi- 
ness with any other person.” 

Again the words causing or attempting to 
cause” are substituted for the present Taft- 
Hartley language which introduces each sub- 
section, “forcing or requiring.” 


DEFINITION LOOPHOLE 


Note the use of the word “person” in sub- 
section (B). It is a substitute for the phrase 
“employees of any employer.” This is de- 
signed to halt the NLRB’s interpretation of 
the present act permitting secondary boy- 
cotts to be used on agricultural workers, 
railroad employees, independent contractors, 
and the employees of political subdivisions of 
the State. 

The NLRB permits such secondary boycotts 
when it contends that the words “employee” 
and employer“ are limited in their meaning 
to the technical definition of these words 
found in section 2 of the present act. Sec- 
tion 2 excludes from Taft-Hartley railroad 
and agricultural workers, independent con- 
tractors and the employees of city, county, 
and State governments. 

This exclusion was intended by Congress 
to bar the NLRB from regulating the labor 
relations of these employees. It did not in- 
tend to exclude such employees from being 
used as secondary boycott tools. 

The United States Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals has twice affirmed this view and or- 
dered the NLRB to halt secondary boycotts 
involving railroad employees. 

In the International Rice Milling case of 
1951 and in the more recent W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co, case involving employees of the 
L. & N. Railroad, the woodworkers union 
sought to prevent L. & N. employees from 
serving the Smith Lumber Co., because of a 
dispute the woodworkers had with Smith. 

The Labor Board acknoweldges the fifth 
circuit’s view only in the geographic areas 
within the court's jurisdiction. In other 
areas, the Board refuses to halt such sec- 
ondary boycotts. 


EMPLOYER PRESSURE 


Subsection (B) also covers the “pressure 
upon employers” loophole in the present law, 
as explained in my reference to subsection 
(4). Note that subsection (B) refers to 
“cause an employer” to cease doing pusi- 
ness. This strengthens the attempt to close 
this particular loophole. 

AMBULATORY PICKETING 

Another major dodge of the boycott pro- 
hibitions in Taft-Hartley is the use of am- 
bulatory or roving situs picketing. This 
technique generally involves pickets follow- 
ing a truck of the primary employer and 
picketing the truck when it stops to make a 
delivery. The effect is economic pressure or 
loss to the neutral secondary employer and 
his employees. In the 1949 Schultz Refrig- 
erated Service Co. case, the NLRB found such 
boycott activity beyond the scope of Taft- 
Hartley. The theory was that the truck was 
an extension of the primary employer's 
premises. 

Although the NLRB in more recent cases 
has since limited the broad holding of its 
Schultz decision, legislation is necessary to 
remove all doubt as to the intent of Congress 
to halt secondary boycotts. 
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I believe the present law, 1 properly in- 
terpreted, adequately covers ambulatory 
picketing as an illegal secondary boycott. 
But to remove all doubt and prohibit such 
boycotts where neutrals are concerned, the 
word “ *in subsection (B) is used. 

It will be noted that the phrase “cease do- 
ing business with” is used in place of the 
somewhat more elaborate wording in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The change is for pur- 
poses of simplification and clarity only. It 
is not intended to suggest a more restrictive 
application. 

Section 8 (b) (4) (C): This section at line 
10 on page 2 of the amendment is virtually 
identical to section 8 (b) (4) (B) of the 
present law. The only change is the sub- 
stitution of the introductory words “causing 
or attempting to cause” for the present ‘‘forc- 
ing or requiring.” 

I believe its language is self-explanatory in 
that it makes it an unfair labor practice for 
a union to cause an employer to recognize or 
bargain with a union unless that union has 
been certified as the legal bargaining agent 
for the employees. 

RECOGNITION PICKETING 

Section 8 (b) (4) (D): This new section 
at line 15, page 2, would read: 

“It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents (4) to 
exert, attempt to exert, or threaten to exert 
(regardless of the provisions in any collec- 
tive bargaining or other contract) against an 
employer, or employees of an employer, eco- 
nomic or any other type of coercion, by 
picketing or by any other means, where an 
object thereof is— 

“(D) causing or attempting to cause any 
employer to interfere with his employees’ 
right to join or refrain from joining a labor 
organization as set forth in section 7.” 

This new section in my amendment is 
aimed at stopping recognition picketing. 
The language is not found in the present 
Taft-Hartley boycott section. It is designed 
to prohibit union officials from forcing an 
employer, via economic pressure on his busi- 
ness, to interfere with his employees’ right 
to join or refrain from joining a union. This, 
of course, is the cornerstone of both the 
Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts, 

It follows that, if a union has the power 
to compel an employer to recognize it as the 
bargaining agent, the employees of that em- 
ployer will be forced to be represented by that 
union, whether they prefer that particular 
union or no union. 

Neither a company nor a union should 
have the power to force a bargaining agent 
upon employees unless the employees want 
such an agent. Again it follows that an 
employer should be free from such economic 
coercion as the secondary boycott to compel 
him to interfere with the rights of his em- 
ployees. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PICKETING 

Section 8 (b) (4) (E): This also is a new 
section. It is found at line 19, page 2, of the 
amendment. It is designed to halt organiza- 
tional picketing, and it would read: 

“It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents (4) to 
exert, attempt to exert, or threaten to exert 
(regardless of the provisions in any collec- 
tive bargaining or other contract against an 
employer, or employees of an employer, eco- 
nomic or any other type of coercion, by 
picketing or by any other means, where an 
object thereof is— 

(E) causing or attempting to cause em- 
ployees to join or refuse to join a labor 

tion except as provided in the first 
proviso to section 8 (a) (3).” 

The purpose of this section (E) is to pro- 
hibit the use of economic coercion against 
an employer where an object is the causing 
of employees to join or refuse to join a labor 
organization. It does not interfere with the 
right to negotiate a union shop contract. 
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The present law provides means for unions 
to organize employees and it provides for 
elections to determine union representation. 
Picketing should not be used as a replace- 
ment for the already prescribed procedures. 

In theory there is a hairline difference 
between recognition and organizational 
picketing, but the practical effect is the 
same. The picket line is present in both 
varieties. 

Here again organizational picketing, like 
recognition picketing, is closely related to 
the secondary boycott; thus, its inclusion in 
the amendment. 

If a union fails to persuade employees to 
join its organization, it may place a picket 
line before the employer’s place of business 
so as to bring pressure upon the employer to 
coerce his employees to join that union. 
This picket line can be the foundation for a 
secondary boycott, and, in many instances, 
the picket line will be extended to the prem- 
ises of neutral secondary employers. 

JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 

Section 8 (b) (4) (F): This section, begin- 
ning at line 22 on page 2 is, except for the 
first three words, exactly the same as that 
contained in section 8 (b) (4) (D) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This is in line with the 
same changes made in the other sections, 

INJUNCTIONS 

Paragraph (b), line 12, page 3: Lines 12 
through 20 on page 3 merely bring the pres- 
ent section 10 (1) of Taft-Hartley—the in- 
junction section—into conformity with the 
changes and new unfair labor practice sec- 
tions of the amendment. There is no 
change in the basic principles of section 10 
(1) providing for NLRB priority status for 
secondary boycott charges and for injunc- 
tions to halt secondary boycotts. 

DAMAGE SUITS 

Paragraph (c), line 21, page 3: Line 21 on 
page 3 through line 5 on page 4 brings the 
present section 303 (b) of title III of Taft- 
Hartley into conformity with the changes 
and new unfair labor practice sections of the 
amendment. Section 303 (b) is the section 
which provides for damages resulting from 
secondary boycott violations of section 8 
(b) (4). My amendment makes no changes 
in the principles set out in the present sec- 
tion 303 (b) of the act. 

My amendment relating to secondary boy- 
cotts was not intended to, and does not, 
change existing law so far as struck work is 
concerned. Under existing law if a recognized 
or certified union is engaged in a strike 
against an employer, and that employer pro- 
ceeds to make arrangements with another 
employer to have such other employer per- 
form for him the work which his employees 
would have performed, and the second em- 
ployer aware of these facts performs the work, 
the picketing by the union of the second em- 
ployer is not a secondary boycott. Under 
those circumstances the second employer is 
an ally of the struck employer and is not a 
neutral. Douds v. Metropolitan Federation 
of Architects (75 F. Supp. 672 (S. D. N. T.)); 
NLEB v. Business Machines and Office Ap- 
pliance Mechanics (228 F. (2d) 553 (C. C. A. 
2) cert. den. 351 U. S. 962). 

On the other hand, if the customer makes 
the arrangements for having the work per- 
formed by the second employer, the picket- 
ing of the second employer both under exist- 
ing law and under my amendment, is a sec- 
ondary boycott. Surely a completely inde- 
pendent person, who may need supplies to 
complete articles he is manufacturing, 
should have a right to make his own arrange- 
ments to get them from a second employer 
without harassment if the first employer is 
being struck. Existing law and my amend- 
ment also make it unlawful to picket a sec- 
ond employer who is simply continuing his 
normal relationship with the struck employ- 
er, performing no work in excess of or of a 
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different kind than that 
the strike. (Metal Polishers 
LRRM 1052)). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah IMr. 
WATKINS]. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
inasmuch as I am about to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the pending amendment. I 
think it would be a good idea to have as 
many Senators as possible present to 
listen to the discussion. We are faced 
with a very fundamental question, and 
I think Senators should know what is 
going on. We are dealing with a very 
vital part of the Taft-Hartley Act, a 
very vital element in connection with 
labor relations. Therefore, if I may do 
so without losing my right to the floor, 
I ask the privilege of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
the floor. 

Mr. IVES. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Aiken Green Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hennings Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hill Neuberger 
Bible Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland astore 
Bridges Hruska Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Proxmire 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Jenner 

Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche ge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 
Fulbright McNamara 

Goldwater Monroney 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The Senator from New 
York has the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wish the 
Senator from Utah, who is the author 
and sponsor of the pending amendment, 
were on the floor while I am speaking. 
It so happens that he and I for a number 
of years have been dealing with this par- 
ticular subject of the “no man’s land.” 
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It also happens that I myself am just as 
much interested in having the question 
resolved as is the Senator from Utah. 
Perhaps I am more interested. At least, 
Iam the one who introduced the first bill 
on the subject. 

It also happens that, so far as the 
interim report of the select committee 
is concerned, from which a quotation has 
been read in the debate, I myself wrote 
the recommendation in that report con- 
cerning the no man’s land.” I wrote 
in longhand the part which has been 
quoted from the report. I shall read it 
now, because it has been quoted only 
partly. It is the last sentence. This is 
the actual recommendation: 

To solve the no man’s land problem, there- 
fore, it is recommended that the NLRB 
should exercise its jurisdiction to the great- 
est extent practicable, and, further, that any 
State or Territory should be authorized to 
assume and assert jurisdiction over labor 
disputes over which the Board declines juris- 
diction. 


In that connection, I point out some- 
thing about the amendment which the 
Senator from Utah has offered. I shall 
read the language of his amendment, 
It is short. It can be seen exactly what 
it does and how it fits into the recom- 
mendation made in the report of the 
select committee: 

Nothing in this act shall be deemed to pre- 
vent or bar any agency, or the courts, of any 
State or Territory from assuming and assert- 
ing jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board by rule or otherwise has 
declined to assert jurisdiction. 


That amendment, as the Senator from 
Utah has proposed it, deals with only a 
part of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. It deals with the last part. The 
Senator has nothing whatever in the 
amendment which touches on the first 
part, which calls for the NLRB to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction to the greatest extent 
practicable. 

That is particularly serious when we 
Tealize that in proposing the amend- 
ment he is striking out what is in the bill 
itself. I myself do not wholly approve of 
what is in the bill. It is not so strong as 
I would like it to be. It does not do what 
I would like it to do. That is why I am 
offering a substitute amendment. In 
other words, I am dealing with the ques- 
tion in the bill as I would deal with the 
question if I were in the committee. The 
proposal in the bill, section 602, at the 
bottom of page 36, it will be noted, is a 
little vague. It does not authorize the 
Board to do anything. Theoretically, it 
calls upon the Board to do as much as it 
can. But the question of how far the 
Board will be able to go is left to the 
Board’s discretion, 

I like language a little stronger than 
that, and I think we are obligated to pro- 
vide something stronger than that. That 
is why I am offering this substitute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 
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Mr. CURTIS. What does the Sena- 
tor’s amendment do with referencé 


Mr. IVES. I have not yet offered the 
amendment; but I shall do so in a 
moment or two, and then the Senator 
from Nebraska will know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

Mr. IVES. I am about to offer the 
amendment. I appreciate the courtesy 
of the Senator in bringing that point 
to my attention. 

Mr. President, I was explaining the 
background of the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
and the history of the Senate bills which 
deal with this question. I want that to 
be clear, so it is understood that I am 
in sympathy with what the Senator from 
Utah is endeavoring to do, although I do 
not approve of the way he is attempting 
to do it. 

Mr. President, at this time I submit the 
amendment, send it to the desk, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thé 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed to be inserted by the 
amendment of Mr. WATKINS, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Sec. 602 (a). Section 14 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new subsection, as follows: 

“(c) The National Labor Relations Board 
shall adopt, by regulation or policy, standards 
asserting jurisdiction over all labor disputes 
arising under the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended: Provided, That the Board 
is empowered by agreement with any agency 
of any State of Territory to cede to such 
agency jurisdiction over any cases in 
any industry (other than mining, manu- 
facturing, communications, and transporta- 
tion except where predominantly local in 
character) even though such cases may in- 
volve labor disputes affecting commerce, un- 
less the provision of the State or Territorial 
statute applicable to the determination of 
such cases by such agency is inconsistent 
with the corresponding provision of this act 
or has received a construction inconsistent 
therewith.” 

Sec. 602 (b). Amend section 10 (a) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, by 
repealing the proviso thereto. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, let me 
describe what this amendment will do. 

First, it will fill the gap left by the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins], for it calls upon the 
Board itself to meet all the requirements 
which it should meet as a Board in deal- 
ing with these matters. In other words, 
the Board must assert, 100 percent, juris- 
diction. Under the provisions of the 
amendment, there will be no question 
whatever about this matter. All of the 
shady or shadowy or vague language now 
contained in the bill will be eliminated; 
this amendment will repeal or eliminate 
all of that language, as the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah itself would 
do. This amendment is a substitute for 
od amendment of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
New York share my opinion that the 
McClellan hearings and some of the 
testimony adduced before our committee 
show that in this so-called no man’s 
land there is an area in which there are 
many shady dealings, too; and that in 
this area there are found some of the 
so-called sweetheart dealings and some 
of the Shefferman dealings and some of 
the corruption on which we are trying 
to place a check, by means of the pend- 
ing legislation; and that we shall not 
rectify that situation by adopting an 
amendment of the type of the one sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Utah, but 
that we shall rectify it only by means of 
an amendment like the one the Senator 
from New York has submitted? 

Mr.IVES. Of course, I recognize that 
in New York, for example, much rack- 
eteering of that sort exists. We must 
deal with it, and we must eliminate it. 
The first part of the amendment deals 
with that question. 

In the second part of the amend- 
ment—that in regard to turning over to 
the States, and so forth, the authority to 
act in these matters—the language 
which follows the proviso is exactly the 
language of the proviso in section 109 as 
it now stands; there is no difference 
whatever. 

Therefore, the question which has been 
raised here, namely, as to the effect or 
result of the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah, if it were enacted into law, is 
eliminated. In other words, if a com- 
pany has plants in, let us say, half a 
dozen or eight States—which is not at all 
unusual in the case of some of the large 
companies—and if each of those 8 States 
has a law which deals with this ques- 
tion, but which is very different from 
any other law, no confusion will develop, 
because the provision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law which is being repealed and re- 
placed requires the cession of jurisdic- 
tion over any cases in any industry as 
to which cession can be made, even 
though such cases may involve labor dis- 
putes affecting commerce, unless the pro- 
vision of the State or Territorial statute 
applicable to the determination of such 
cases by such agency is inconsistent with 
the corresponding provision of this act— 
that is to say, of the Taft-Hartley Act— 
or has received a construction inconsist- 
ent therewith. 

In other words, the cession of juris- 
diction must be to agencies which are 
operating under laws which in this par- 
ticular instance deal with the particular 
subjects involved, and are identical with 
or closely enough identified with the 
Taft-Hartley Act so there will be no sub- 
stantial difference. That provision will 
eliminate the problem the Senator from 
Kentucky has suggested as to many dif- 
ferent interpretations. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does that mean that 
the Board will initially take jurisdiction 
of every case covered by the National 
Labor Relations Act? 

Mr. IVES. Yes; if it relates to or in- 
volves interstate commerce. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, that is 
understood, So, under this amendment, 
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the Board will either decide the case or 
will refer it to a State agency; is that 
correct? 

Mr. IVES. It will have to do that. 
If the State does not have any laws in 
this field which the agency could follow, 
of course the case could not very well be 
referred to such a State agency. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand. 

The first sentence of the amendment 
is as follows: “The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board shall adopt, by regulation 
or policy,” and so forth. 

How would the Senator from New 
York go about adopting something by 
policy? What is the meaning of the 
word “policy” in that connection? Does 
it mean a policy established by a line of 
decisions which might change at any 
time? Does not the Senator from New 
York want something more substantial 
or definite than that? Why does not he 
use the words “by regulation”? 

Mr. IVES. As I understand, it could 
not change in any way because it is the 
procedure that has been followed right 
along. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the purpose of the 
amendment is to have the Board take 
jurisdiction in all cases, why does not 
the Senator from New York either by 
rule or by regulation specify the type of 
cases in the amendment itself, rather 
than have the matter determined or 
controlled by a policy which might shift 
from day to day? Why not have the law 
provide a certainty, rather than have the 
Board continue to do what it is doing 
now? 

Mr. IVES. It seems to me that under 
this amendment there will be certainty. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not believe there 
will be certainty if the words “regulation 
or policy” are used. What does the 
Senator from New York mean by 
policy“? 

Mr. IVES. Of course, all cases affect- 
ing commerce are covered by this. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course that is true. 

Mr. IVES. And the court decisions 
will have to determine the policy, under 
the Board’s decisions, regardless of 
whether jurisdiction is ceded. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but the Board 
could adopt one policy today in connec- 
tion with one case and another policy 
tomorrow in connection with a similar 
case. There would be no certainty. In 
other words, nobody would know where 
he was going when he initiated a case. 

Mr. IVES. Would it make it any sim- 
pler to the Senator from Maryland if I 
omitted the words “or policy”? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it would. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment by eliminating the two 
words “or policy,” and striking out the 
comma before the word “by” and the 
comma following the word “policy.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from New York one of the reasons 
I made the suggestion is that the present 
Supreme Court does not seem to be too 
astute in interpreting what the Congress 
means. If the words “or policy” were 
used, I think we would be laying our- 
selves open to criticism. 

Mr. IVES. I think the Senator’s sug- 
gestion is well made, I am thankful 
to him. 
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Mr. President, the question may be 
raised that the Board cannot handle this 
many cases. I do not know, in the first 
instance, that the Board can handle this 
many cases, I tried my best in all the 
hearings I attended—and I attended 
them when the Board Chairman ap- 
peared and the counsel appeared before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and the subcommittee—to get from 
the representatives of the Board what 
they needed. They indicated to me that 
with an additional appropriation above 
what was allowed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives—I think it was $3 million— 
the Board could take on 20 percent more 
cases. 

I asked the witnesses at that time 
whether the 20 percent would cover the 
“no man’s land” cases. They did not 
know how many cases were in the “no 
man’s land” area. In other words, I 
discovered, on inquiry, that nobody in 
the United States, apparently, has any 
idea what the load of “no man’s land” 
cases is, how many cases would fall with- 
in that description, the area it would 
cover, or anything about it. They did 
not know. 

If this amendment is adopted, it will 
not take the Board very long to find out. 
It will not take us very long to ascertain 
whether the Board is able, with this 
additional appropriation, to handle all 
the cases. 

By the way, I should like to say the 
appropriation referred to is not merely a 
happy thought. The Appropriations 
Subcommittee dealing with the question 
has already approved it. There is pro- 
vided $142 million above the budget esti- 
mate, $13,100,000. I think we can hold 
that increase, because I believe the coun- 
try realizes, and I think we can get the 
House of Representatives to realize—I 
am sure the House will—that the amount 
is absolutely necessary. We have to have 
a vital agency that can do the job it is 
supposed to do, and the failure to do it 
is raising Cain in our economy. 

I am not disturbed about that feature 
of the question. I think this is the prop- 
er way to approach it. I originally was 
not for that idea. I was for the ap- 
proach the Senator from Utah is espous- 
ing. That approach would be more sat- 
isfactory to the people of the State of 
New York than would the approach I 
am here proposing; but I am not in the 
Senate to participate in enacting legis- 
lation only for one State. I want to get 
something in the law which will work 
for the whole country, and I believe my 
amendment will do that. If the State 
of New York is not benefited as much by 
this approach as it would be by the other 
approach, it is too bad. Ultimately, all 
the States will be benefited by this kind 
of approach and will be satisfied with it. 
That is the position I am taking on the 
question. 

So I urge the Senate to approve the 
substitute to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the amend- 
ment the Senator from New York has 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah is pref- 
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erable to the provision in the bill, I 
think the Senate should be appreciative 
to the Senator from Utah for bringing 
the amendment forth. I believe the pro- 
vision suggested by the Senator from 
New York is a better provision for the 
“no man’s land” cases. I hope the Sen- 
ate will adopt it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
read the amendment at the desk. I 
think it is an improvement over the lan- 
guage in the bill, but there is one ques- 
tion in my mind. I refer to a State 
which may not have an agency with 
which an agreement could be made to 
take jurisdiction, under the proposal. 

Mr. IVES. We are in that condition 
now. That is why I am saying the 
State of New York would much prefer 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, because New York still 
operates under the Little Wagner Act. 
We do not have the Taft-Hartley Act in 
New York State. Our people in New 
York State, particularly our labor peo- 
ple, would much prefer the one we have. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota.. I had 
the privilege of addressing the New 
York State Bar Association at the time 
they were working on the Little Wagner 
Act. 

Mr. IVES. That was in 1937. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from New York recalls that. 
I think the experience in New York 
State with that law has been good, but 
some States do not have that kind of 
statute. We do not have it in my State. 

Mr. IVES. In other words, the State 
of the Senator from South Dakota and 
my own State could not take advantage 
of this proposal. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. They 
could not? 

Mr. IVES. No. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
responsibility would still rest with 
the—— 

Mr. IVES. With the National Labor 
Relations Board, and it would be forced 
to act, If the Board wants to state that 
it cannot take all the case, let it come 
to Congress and say so, and then the 
Congress can pass the kind of bill it 
should pass dealing with this question, 
and it would have information on which 
to act. Now we do not have the infor- 
mation. I have learned that much in 
the time I have been studying the 
problem. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With 

reference to the statement of the Sen- 
ator about the illogical position of ask- 
ing the Board to take a load when it 
does not have adequate personnel, I 
should like to give the figures on the 
personnel of the Board. 
. In 1949 the National Labor Relations 
Board asked for 2,282 employees. It re- 
ceived appropriations for 1,698. That 
was just 2 under 1,700. 

The next year the appropriations per- 
mitted the employment of 1,462 em- 
ployees. That was the Budget recom- 
mendation. yc Oe the appropriation 
was for a lesser number. 

The next year the number decreased 
to 1,408. 
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The next year the number was 1,466. 

The next year the number was 1,475. 

In 1954 the number dropped to 1,391. 
That was with the allowance made by 
the President under the Truman provi- 
sion. The actual appropriation was for 
somewhat less than that number. 

The next year the number of em- 
ployees dropped from 1,391 to 1,198. 
= Sa next year the number dropped to 

138. 

The next year the number was 1.295. 

In 1958 the number dropped to 1,137. 

For 1959 the figure is 1,182. 

The number of personnel has dropped 
from 1,698—practically 1,700—to 1,182, a 
decrease of over 500 employees in the 
space of 10 years, or a drop of one-third. 

Mr. IVES. Some of the reduction 
may have been justified. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Some of 
it may have been justified, but obviously 
it would be impossible for 1,182 em- 
ployees to do as much as 1,700 employees, 
and that should not be expected. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator for 
his comments on this matter and for 
the figures he has given us, They are 
very pertinent. 

It would appear offhand, from looking 
at the situation, that Congress had been 
pennywise and pound foolish in dealing 
with the NLRB. However, when I have 
been criticized because Congress has not 
provided sufficient money for this im- 
portant agency, I have always taken the 
side of the Congress, although I think 
the importance of this matter is too lit- 
tle understood by the Members of Con- 
gress. That is not surprising. This is 
a rather technical field. It is a field in 
which comparatively few States engage 
in any great activity. 

New York happens to be the largest 
State industrially. Naturally this is a 
problem on our doorstep, and we know 
more about it. I do not know why many 
States should know much about the 
problem, and I can understand why 
there are such feelings about it. Some 
of the Members of Congress share the 
feelings, because they do not have much 
industry in their home Districts. We 
have a very hard time explaining the 
matter. 

That does not alter the fact that this 
question relates to a vital part of our 
economy and we are taking a great 
chance in letting it go the way it is go- 


ing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has here- 
tofore said it is the purpose of his 
amendment to have the National Labor 
Relations Board assume jurisdiction over 
every case arising under the National La- 
bor Relations Act. If that be the case, 
would the Senator object to an amend- 
ment which would specifically so state, 
followed by language such as he uses, 
with the proviso that within 60 days 
after the passage of the act rules, reg- 
ulations, and standards shall be pro- 
mulgated as to the cases over which the 
Board shall entertain jurisdiction and 
the cases which the Board shall refer? 

I wish to be perfectly certain that the 
Board assumes jurisdiction over all 
cases—that the action be compulsory, 
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and either the Board must decide the 
cases or the Board must have standards, 
by rules and regulations, for referring 
the cases to the proper State authority. 

Mr. IVES. I think the Senator from 
Maryland has a good idea, but I do not 
think we would be allowing enough time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ad- 
dress myself to the substitute amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. I 
believe there is more than one way to 
approach this matter. Certainly, so far 
as I am concerned, my mind at this 
moment is not fixed in the belief that we 
have to approach it in any particular 
way. 

I think the remarks of the Senator 
from Maryland are very, very good. 
There is no question in my mind that 
as the substitute is written all it re- 
quires is the setting up of standards for 
accepting all cases. I think the Board 
should accept all cases, and the ones 
which are not handled by the Board 
ought to be sent back to the States. 

Mr. IVES. The Board would not send 
anything back, unless the conditions were 
provided. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Standards would not 
be needed if the Board is to take all cases. 
If the Board is to take jurisdiction of all 
cases, then standards are not needed. 

Mr. IVES. I think that would have to 
be determined from the court decisions. 
In other words, some of the actions de- 
pend upon the court decisions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. For myself, I suggest 
the amendment would not be of benefit in 
the situation. Asa matter of fact, if the 
amendment is adopted, the situation may 
be left in a more chaotic state than at 
present. 

Mr. IVES. It could not be worse than 
now, because now there is nothing. 

Mr. ALLOTT. All that would be re- 
quired is the setting up of standards for 
the taking of jurisdiction in all cases, but 
the Board would not have to take 
jurisdiction in all cases. 

Perhaps those who are working on this 
proposal can come up with perfecting 
language to remedy the situation. 

Mr. IVES. I think that is what we 
are working on now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] present while we are dis- 
cussing this amendment. We are trying 
to find language which will be satisfac- 


tory. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to have 
a bit of explanation about the final 
clause in the amendment which says 
that an agreement may be made with 
State agencies for the disposition of a 
dispute, and in closing reads, “unless the 
provision of the State or Territorial 
statute applicable to the determination 
of such cases by such agency is incon- 
sistent with the corresponding provi- 
sion of this act or has received a con- 
struction inconsistent therewit 
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What is envisioned to be covered by 
that language? 

Mr. IVES. Let me answer the Senator 
by saying that is exactly what is con- 
tained in section 10 (a) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. We are repealing that part 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and transferring 
it. That is the proviso in section 10 (a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. There is no 
change at all in the way things are at 
the moment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would this clause re- 
quire that the agreement be made only 
in those instances when under Terri- 
torial or State statutes there would be 
an ability to adjudicate the dispute in 
accordance with the Federal laws? 

Mr. IVES. Yes; in accordance with 
the standards. It would be substantially 
the same. That is the whole idea. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The clause provides 
that if the State or Territorial statute is 
inconsistent with or has been given a 
construction which is inconsistent with 
the Federal laws the agreement could 
not be made? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator is correct. 
It must be pertinent to this particular 
language. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.IVES. Iyield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator agree 
to amend his amendment so that it will 
read: 

The National Labor Relations Board shall 
assert jurisdiction over all labor disputes 
arising under the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended: 


And follow that with the proviso in 
the present amendment? 

Mr. IVES. Yes; I will accept that. Is 
that agreeable to the chairman of the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; it is agreeable. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that agreeable to 
the Senator from Utah? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuurcnu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York wish to modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I so modify 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his own 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the event the 
Board finds that under the State or Ter- 
ritorial statutes it could not make an 
agreement, what would be the status of 
the proceeding in view of the change 
which has been made in the language 
which now provides that the Board shall 
assert jurisdiction? 

Mr. IVES. That was the kind of lan- 
guage I intended to use. The situation 
would be simply this: The National Labor 
Relations Board itself would have to as- 
sume jurisdiction. This is the impor- 
tant thing: If the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board cannot assume jurisdiction, 
it will have to explain to the Congress 
the reason why it cannot, so we can enact 
legislation which will permit that area 
to be covered. That will be the no 
man’s land. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. To begin with, the 
Board must take jurisdiction. 

Mr. IVES. It must take jurisdiction. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In certain cases it can 
make an agreement to transfer the ad- 
judication to a State agency. 

Mr.IVES. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But if, under the cir- 
cumstances, it finds that it cannot trans- 
fer it to a State agency, it must pursue its 
jurisdiction to the end and dispose of the 
case. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. That is 
the whole intent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Ives] in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 
The modified amendment in the nature 
of a substitute will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language of the the Watkins amend- 
ment, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 602 (a). Section 14 of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The National Labor Relations Board 
shall assert jurisdiction over all labor dis- 
putes arising under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended: Provided, That the 
board is empowered by agreement with agy 
agency of any State or Territory to cede to 
such agency jurisdiction over any cases in 
any industry (other than mining, manufac- 
turing, communications, and transportation, 
except where predominantly local in charac- 
ter) even though such cases may involve la- 
bor disputes affecting commerce, unless the 
provision of the State or Territorial statute 
applicable to the determination of such cases 
by such agency is inconsistent with the cor- 
responding provision of this act, or has re- 
ceived a construction inconsistent there- 
with.” 

Sec, 602 (b). Amend section 10 (a) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
by repealing the proviso thereto, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hennings Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Murray 
Beall Hil Neuberger 
Bible Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bridges Hruska Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Proxmire 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak, Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark err Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa 1 

Ervin Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 
Fulbright McNamara 

Goldwater Monroney 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Aquo- 
rum is present. 

SEVERAL SENATFRS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives], as modified, in the na- 
ture of a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, after 
the debate which followed the offering 
of my amendment, I was called on the 
long distance telephone, and, as a result, 
I have not had an opportunity to scruti- 
nize to any extent the substitute offered 
by the Senator from New York. If I get 
the significance of it, it is apparently an 
effort to make the operations under the 
Taft-Hartley Act completely and 100 
percent Federal. In my judgment, that 
would deprive States of opportunities for 
cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in those cases in which the activi- 
ties are largely intrastate, as distin- 
guished from interstate. The amend- 
ment is not printed, and I have not had 
an opportunity to study it. It was of- 
fered after debate had started on my 
amendment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. However, I am 
not desirous of making any further 
speech on the subject. We have already . 
had more than 2½ hours of debate on 
the amendment. We have about ex- 
13 all that can be said on the sub- 

ect, 

Mr. IVES. I should like to point out 
a thing or two, nevertheless. The in- 
terim report, to which the Senator has 
referred and from which he has quoted, 
contains a recommendation on the so- 
called no man’s land. That recom- 
mendation was written by me. As I re- 
member, I wrote it largely in longhand 
myself. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator speak louder? 

Mr. IVES. I am putting a terrible 
strain on my vocal chords. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. IVES. The recommendation reads 
as follows: 

It is recommended that the NLRB should 
exercise its jurisdiction to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable— 


That, I point out to my distinguished 
friend from Utah, is not considered in 
his amendment; his amendment com- 
pletely ignores that point. Then follows 
the part that his amendment does cover: 
and, further, that any State or Territory 
should be authorized to assume and assert 
jurisdiction oyer labor disputes over which 
the Board declines jurisdiction, 


That is what the Senator covers in his 


amendment. 
Mr.WATKINS. Yes. 
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Mr. IVES. The amendment I am pro- 
posing, in the first place, carries out the 
first part of that recommendation 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me interrupt the 
Senator at that point. I believe the 
amendment I proposed takes care of 
that, too, because it would be a practi- 
cable situation. If the Board declines 
jurisdiction, it would certainly be prac- 
ticable for the State agency to come into 
the picture. 

Mr. IVES. That is where the Senator 
and I differ completely. I believe we 
must bring this matter to a head by 
forcing the Board to take some action. 
I was not at all satisfied, in the hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare with the answers given by mem- 
bers of the Board, including the Chair- 
man and counsel, to the questions con- 
cerning this matter. The Senator from 
Utah and I fundamentally agree abso- 
lutely on this question. The Senator 
from Utah and I have introduced almost 
identical bills dealing with this subject. 

Mr. WATKINS. I still stand by my 
position. I think the Senator from New 
York has changed his position. 

Mr. IVES. Perhaps I have, for the 
time being. Perhaps I have learned a 
thing or two. That is why I have 
changed. 

Mr. WATKINS. After listening to the 
Senator from New York, I conclude that 
my position was sound in the beginning, 
and that his was sound in the beginning. 

Mr. IVES. I thought mine was; and I 
think mine ultimately may be. But I 
do not think we are proceeding in the 
right way. I think we should force the 
Board to act. Then, if the Board cannot 
act, or finds that it cannot do so, we will 
know about it. As the Senator from 
Utah himself knows, we have no idea of 
the extent of no man’s land. Nobody in 
the United States knows. We do not 
know what it embraces; we do not know 
about the conditions. I asked questions 
about it at both committees. Nobody 
could answer them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may ask the 
Senator from New York a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the senior 
Senator from New York believe that the 
NLRB should assume jurisdiction of 
every labor dispute in every little hamlet 
of the country? 

Mr. IVES. I cannot imagine a labor 
dispute in every little hamlet in the 
country which would involve interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But throughout 
the country, and broadly and generally. 

Mr. IVES. That is not the question 
with which we are dealing. We are 
dealing with no man’s land. That 
involves areas where the Board will not 
take jurisdiction. It is not because it 
cannot; it simply will not assert juris- 
diction. We are dealing with interstate 
commerce. The Board simply will not 
take jurisdiction. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
New York does not mean, does he, that 
the Board is violating the law? 

Mr. IVES. No. Iam trying to make it 
violate the law, if it wants to. 
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Mr. WATKINS. The case in Utah, 
which I was discussing, involved about 
$150,000 of activity within the State— 
wholly intrastate—and about $50,000 
of transactions outside the State. The 
National Labor Relations Board refused 
to take jurisdiction in that case. It de- 
clined to do so. But under the ruling 
which was finally announced by the 
Supreme Court the State board could 
not assume jurisdiction. In other words, 
the National Labor Relations Board had 
full jurisdiction. That is what made the 
no man’s land. 

Mr. IVES. Suppose the reason the 
State could not assume jurisdiction was 
that its laws relating to the question 
were sufficiently different on this par- 
ticular matter from the Taft-Hartley 
Act so that there was no resemblance at 
all 


Mr. WATKINS. I do not think that 
was the case. 

Mr. IVES. If not, I cannot imagine 
what it would be. 

Mr, WATKINS. The opinion states 
the reason clearly. I do not want to go 
into a long discussion of the opinion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there any possibility 
that by this amendment Congress could 
establish any reasonable regulation of 
those cases which the State shall decide, 
rather than leave it to the Board? Could 
not that be provided in the law itself? 
The cases of national organizations oper- 
ating in many States should come before 
the NLRB. Congress in its wisdom can 
certainly provide that a company em- 
ploying very few people and whose busi- 
ness in interstate commerce represents 
only 1 or 2 percent of its total business 
shall go to the local agency. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is, in effect, 
what the Board does; but it has done so 
in individual cases, rather than make a 
set of regulations. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the Board has not 
done it by deciding cases. We want to 
make the Board find some way to decide 
the cases. 

Mr. IVES. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I have made any 
contribution at all, it was simply to per- 
fect the Senator’s amendment. I have 
not made up my mind how I shall vote 
on the question. I do not want to see 
the rights of the States invaded. I do not 
want to see the NLRB operating in every 
hamlet and town in America and taking 
jurisdiction of cases, when they clearly 
have no business to do so. But I want 
to see a resolution of this question. The 
only way it will ever be resolved is by 
writing something into the law about it. 

Congress must act. The Supreme 
Court has said this is a matter of which 
Congress must take cognizance. Judge 
Leedom has said that the matter can be 
resolved only by Congress. The question 
is now before Congress. We shall have 
to decide the matter one way or the 
other. 

My desire is to see the cases decided. 
I should like to see them decided at the 
local level when the cases are very small. 
I should like to have the cases of na- 
tional organizations, whose business is 
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large enough to affect interstate com- 
merce, be within the jurisdiction of the 
NLRB, where they belong. 

Mr. WATKINS. The judgment of 
those who have studied the matter, in 
the administration and other areas, is 
that the amendment I have offered will 
take care of that situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion. Under the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah, when there is a 
labor dispute which affects interstate 
commerce, but as to which the National 
Labor Relations Board fails or neglects 
or refuses to assert jurisdiction, where 
does the aggrieved party have his day in 
court? 

Mr. WATKINS. Under my amend- 
ment, he would not have his day in court, 
unless the National Labor Relations 
Board had declined jurisdiction. Then 
the States would take over. My amend- 
ment is in very plain language and 
carries out almost exactly the language 
of the report of the McClellan committee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the National Labor 
Relations Board does not decline to take 
jurisdiction, but simply does not act, 
then do I correctly understand that un- 
der the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Utah a person who feels 
aggrieved has no remedy whatsoever? 

Mr. WATKINS. He would probably 
go to the Federal court to see if he could 
get a mandamus to have the Board take 
the case or to make a decision one way 
or the other—to go ahead or to decline 
to take the case. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Am I to gather from 
the Senator's answer that State agencies 
are not, then, empowered to sit in judg- 
ment upon the aggrieved person’s com- 
plaint, under the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not until the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has de- 
clined to accept jurisdiction. That is 
what the amendment says; that is what 
it means, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Can the Senator from 
Utah tell me, as a matter of fact, what 
has been the action of the National La- 
bor Relations Board historically? Has 
it declined to take some cases and merely 
failed to take action in other cases? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think it has usu- 
ally declined to take action. It did in 
the Guss case, which brought about my 
amendment, 

I think the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York will not fit 
the situation. It will have a tendency to 
put the National Labor Relations Board 
in control, and it could do so in every 
city and town in the United States that 
has businesses which are both in inter- 
state and intrastate commerce and pos- 
sibly in cases where the larger interest is 
within the State, but only incidentally 
interstate. 

I am sure Congress does not want to 
take that position, because to do so would 
require the establishment of an agency so 
large and so costly, if it went into all 
these transactions and was compelled to 
take them, that it would become top- 
heavy and would not be at all efficient. 
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Agencies of this kind can be made too 
large for successful operations. That, I 
think, would be the case in this instance. 

I urge the rejection of the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

I yield the floor. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], who is a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
welfare, wishes to speak on the question. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say what I hope will be, for me, 
the final word on this question. If the 
Supreme Court can decide, as it did in 
the Guss case, that an interstate busi- 
ness is not an interstate business, and 
can say that an interstate business is ac- 
tually an intrastate business—and a long 
line of decisions along this course can 
be cited—then I must agree with the 
Senator from Utah. I believe that the 
proposed substitute would only pile con- 
fusion upon confusion. I believe it 
would not permit the immediate remedial 
process which would be available under 
the remedy proposed by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Therefore, I hope the Senate will sup- 
port the Watkins amendment, and not 
the proposal of the Senator from New 
York. Under the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, even though 
the National Labor Relations Board 
wanted to cede jurisdiction, a tremendous 
organization would have to be built up, 
and still it would probably never be able 
to cope with the situation; whereas un- 
der the Watkins amendment jurisdiction 
would be ceded back to the States only 
when the National Labor Relations 
Board refused to act. 

This seems to me to be logical. It 
would not cut down their power one 
iota. It would not cut down the power 
of any employer or of any employee to 
call upon the National Labor Relations 
Board. It would result in a greatly ex- 
panded area in which both employers 
and employees could expect to obtain 
quick remedial action. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the Senator’s opin- 
ion, is the difference between the two 
amendments mainly the difference be- 
tween “declining to assert jurisdiction,” 
on the one hand, and “ceding jurisdic- 
tion to the States,” on the other? Is 
that what the difference amounts to? 

Mr. ALLOTT. In one sense, I believe 
that is true; yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; if the Senator 
from Nebraska wishes to ask me a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to make 
a brief observation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Colorado, 
I think something very basic is involved 
here, namely, the matter of States rights. 
Shall we go on and on vesting in Federal 
agencies jurisdiction over every trans- 
action and the rights of everyone with 
the decisions to be made in Washington; 
or shall we adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah and thus provide for 
an orderly process by means of which 
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these matters can be determined in the 
States where they originate? 

At the present time, such situations 
involving small business develop again 
and again; but the parties involved are 
unable to obtain Federal relief, and they 
cannot seek State relief. That situation 
should be cleared up. 

In connection with this point, let me 
read from page 439 of the hearings, as 
follows: 

In NLRB v. El Paso-Ysleta Bus Line, Inc. 
(190 Fed. 2d 261), the company owned 13 
buses which transported passengers be- 
tween 2 towns in Texas, a distance of 12 
miles. Federal jurisdiction was upheld be- 
cause some passengers were employed by 
companies engaged in interstate commerce. 


Mr. President, this evening the Senate 
has a chance to speak out against such 
centralization of government, and to 
assert that the States themselves have 
some rights to regulate local affairs. 

So I shall support the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
and I shall vote against the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska a 
question: In his judgment, if the Wat- 
kins amendment were included in the 
law, as enacted, would any abuse such 
as the one which has been described be 
prevented? Or would not such possi- 
bilities of abuse still obtain in cases in 
which the Board had asserted juris- 
diction? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know what 
would be the effect in the particular case 
to which I have just referred, for it has 
already been decided. But in cases of 
that class, I believe there would be an 
opportunity to send them back to the 
States, where they belong, for decision. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment which has 
been submitted by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. 

It is true that the problem presented 
by the no man’s land is a serious one. 

In this case we have two alternative 
proposals. One is to encourage the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to cede to 
the 48 States, which have various con- 
fiicting or differing State laws as regards 
the matter of industrial relations, juris- 
diction over areas in interstate com- 
merce with the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act should regulate. The State 
laws vary widely in their provisions. 
For instance, in some States, such as 
New York, there is provision for a closed 
shop. Under such statutes and under 
decisions based on those statutes, the 
closed shop could be held to apply even 
to interstate commerce matters, where- 
as the National Labor Relations Act for- 
bids the closed shop. 

So, in order to prevent such a situ- 
ation, and to provide that the National 
Labor Relations Act shall be truly a 
national act, and shall control in matters 
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which are national in character, and 
shall control them on a national basis, 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York would compel the National Labor 
Relations Board to assume jurisdiction 
in all cases applying to interstate com- 
merce. But the amendment does not 
provide that the Board shall assume ju- 
risdiction over cases in intrastate com- 
merce. 

If the Taft-Hartley Act is a good act— 
and many of the present Members of 
the Senate were Members of the Senate 
at the time when that act was passed, 
and voted for it—it seems to me it should 
control in the case of matters in inter- 
state commerce. Then the Federal law 
will provide remedies in regard to cases 
in interstate commerce, and the State 
laws will provide remedies in intrastate 
cases. 

Mr. WATKINS. What would happen 
in cases which are both interstate and 
intrastate in character? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Interstate cases 
would be regulated by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. WATKINS. But what about in- 
trastate cases? 

Mr. KENNEDY. They would be reg- 
ulated by the State boards. 

Mr. WATKINS. How about cases 
which are both interstate and intra- 
state in character. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

I should like to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives]. His amendment has not 
been printed. Many Senators have 
grave misgivings about how far the Ives 
amendment would go in taking jurisdic- 
tion over these matters from the State 
and in centralizing power in the Na- 
tional Government, 

So I should like to have the record 
show the purpose of the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. Is it the 
intent of his amendment in any way to 
nullify section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, under which the States enact 
their right-to-work laws? 

Mr. IVES. It is not; the amendment 
has no bearing whatever on that point. 
The amendment does encompass, how- 
ever, 100 percent the no man’s land. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that we are getting a very good 
start toward arriving at an imperfect 
solution of an insoluble problem. 
[Laughter.] 

I cannot say that I like either of the 
amendments which are proposed in this 
case. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives] would virtually direct the 
National Labor Relations Board to do 
the impossible, and I do not know that 
we wish to inflict such a burden upon 
the Board. 

On the other hand, I do not see the 
real value of using this bill to impose 
upon the States the requirement of en- 
forcing Federal laws. 

It seems to me that the best interim 
solution to the problem is to reject both 
the Ives amendment and the Watkins 
amendment. Then the National Labor 
Relations Board will enforce this law to 
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the extent that the Congress, through 
its Appropriations Committees, enables 
the Board to do so. That is my position 
on this matter. 

I had not intended to say anything at 
all on this bill; I had made that per- 
fectly good resolution—which now is 
broken, although I hope it will be broken 
only once. 

However, that would be my solution of 
the problem which now is before us. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. There is a third alterna- 
tive which the Senator from Vermont 
might consider in connection with that 
matter; in other words, there is still the 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that then the 
law will remain as it is. 

Mr. IVES. No; I am talking about 
the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Trealize that the law will 
remain as it is unless the Congress, 
through its Appropriations Committees, 
enables the National Labor Relations 
Board to handle these cases better. I 
can visualize also that if the Watkins 
amendment were adopted, our Appro- 
priations Committees might see fit to 
recommend a reduction of the Board’s 
appropriations. If that were done, a 
great deal of the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral law would be thrown back to the 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], as modified, in the na- 
ture of a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah (Mr. War- 
KINS]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

ge Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE]. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], are 
absent on official business, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] would vote 
‘ may.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Carroll Chavez Clark 
Case, N. J. Church Cooper 
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Jordan O'Mahoney 

Ellender Kefauver Pastore 
Pulbright Kennedy Payne 
Green Kerr Pro; 
Hayden Kuchel Purtell 
Hennings Long Smathers 

in Magnuson Sparkman 
Humphrey Mansfield Symington 
Ives McNamara Thye 
Jackson Monroney Wil 
Javits Morse Yarborough 
Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 

NAYS—46 
Aiken Dworshak Mundt 
Allott n Potter 
Anderson Frear Revercomb 
Barrett Goldwater Robertson 
Beall Hickenlooper Russell 
Bricker Hoblitzell Schoeppel 
Bridges Holland Smith, Maine 
Bush Hruska Smith, N. J 
Butler Jenner Stennis 
Byrd Enowland Talmadge 
Capehart Lausche Thurmond 
Carlson Malone Watkins 
Case, S. Dak. Martin, Iowa Williams 
Cotton Martin, Pa Young 
Curtis McClellan 
Dirksen Morton 
NOT VOTING—7 

Bennett Flanders Saltonstall 
Bible Gore 
Eastland Langer 


So Mr. Ives’ amendment, as modified, 
in the nature of a substitute for Mr, 
Wartxins’ amendment, was rejected. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California IMr. 
KNO WLAN] to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield if I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon, without losing his right to 
the floor, may yield to me so that I may 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the pending 
amendment the Watkins amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The pending question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly in opposition to the Wat- 
kins amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order so that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon may be clearly and 
plainly heard. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky if I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may offer an 
amendment to the Watkins amendment? 
ere MORSE. Icannot hear the Sena- 

r. 


Mr. COOPER. I should like to offer 
an amendment to the Watkins amend- 
ment. Will the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. On line 8 of the 
amendment offered by Mr. WATKINS, af- 
ter the word “jurisdiction,” it is proposed 
to add the following: 

Provided, That in the determination of 
causes over which an agency or court has 
assumed jurisdiction the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1947, as 
amended, and construed by the courts of the 
United States, shall be applicable, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, those 
who were on the floor when we were 
first discussing the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah will under- 
stand the meaning of my amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Does the Senator 
have a copy of his amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment is at 
the desk. 

In the debate when the Senator first 
offered his amendment I think certain 
facts became clear. The National Labor 
Relations Act today gives to the Federal 
Government plenary jurisdiction in all 
labor disputes which affect interstate 
commerce. Therefore, when we talk 
about giving up jurisdiction or return- 
ing jurisdiction to the States we are talk- 
ing about a situation which does not 
exist. The Federal Government now has 
jurisdiction, 

If there is a “no man’s land” it is be- 
cause the National Labor Relations 
Board has not had the money or the 
personnel to take jurisdiction in every 
case. Perhaps even if the Board had 
the money and the personnel it could 
not take jurisdiction in every case. 

If the Senator’s amendment should be 
adopted, a second question would arise. 
What standards would guide the courts 
or the agencies in their determination 
of causes over which they would assume 
jurisdiction? This is not an abstract 
question. In connection with the case 
which came up in the Supreme Court 
from the Senator’s own State, in the 
arguments made there were differences 
of opinion as to whether State courts, 
if they had the power to act, should act 
under State statutes or under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act—or how they 
should act. 
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The courts have held—and whether 
they have held it or not, the Taft-Hart- 
Jey Act provided—that there should be 
uniformity in dealing with the disputes 
which arise under it. That provision is 
already the law. So I have offered this 
amendment to provide, in case it should 
be adopted, that the State agencies and 
courts which would assume jurisdiction 
over causes would be guided by the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, and by 
the decisions of the courts of the United 
States in construing that act. So there 
would be uniformity in the various 
States, and we would not have one State 
holding in one way concerning a par- 
ticular industry, and another State hold- 
ing in a different way concerning the 
same industry. The amendment would 
provide for uniformity in decisions aris- 
ing under causes over which a court or 
an agency assumed jurisdiction. With- 
out it there would be differences in de- 
cisions respecting the same matters all 
over the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky. I shall support 
his amendment. I think it is a sound 
amendment. 

I wish to comment very briefly in op- 
position to the Watkins amendment. I 
would describe it under the title of “Mak- 
ing Confusion Worse Confounded.” 

I wish to make three or four points very 
quickly. First, I point out that we are 
dealing with an interstate commerce is- 
sue. We are dealing with the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution, and 
all the cases which are involved in the 
so-called no man’s land area should be 
kept in mind as cases which the Supreme 
Oourt includes within its interpretation 
of the interstate commerce clause. If 
that were not true, Congress would not 
have jurisdiction to enact any legisla- 
tion about them in the first place. 

Suppose it were proposed to enact leg- 
islation which would apply the inter- 
state commerce clause to one State and 
not to another State. We know what 
would happen to that kind of proposal. 
The proponent of it would be laughed off 
the floor of the Senate. He would not 
receive a single vote. 

What has been happening, the way 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
been operating, is that thousands of our 
fellow citizens have not been granted 
their constitutional rights under the in- 
terstate commerce clause because the 
National Labor Relations Board has been 
refusing to take jurisdiction over their 
cases. So, as to those workers and those 
employers, there is an injustice, It must 
be remembered that employers also have 
a vested interest in this issue. In fact, 
I shall use as my chief witness in my 
speech tonight the representative of the 
State Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, who pleaded with our com- 
* not to adopt the Watkins amend- 
ment. 

Senators would do well to talk with 
many employers as to their views about 
the application of the Watkins amend- 
ment. Many employers, as well as work- 
ers, recognize that it would result in a 
discriminatory application of the com- 
merce clause, with the result that many 
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people would not be accorded the benefits 
to which they are entitled under the 
commerce clause. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make my ar- 
gument. There is great pressure afoot. 
I know the parliamentary situation. I 
do not intend to let the amendment come 
to a vote until I shall have made a record 
showing that these legal points have been 
raised. In my judgment they are un- 
answerable legal points. 

We are dealing with the question of 
whether or not we are to support a uni- 
form application of the interstate com- 
merce clause across the breadth of Amer- 
ica, or whether we are to adopt an 
amendment which, in effect, seeks to 
carve up the commerce clause and seeks 
to have a myriad of differing decisions in 
regard to interstate commerce indus- 
trial relations cases. That is my first 
illustration of what I mean when I say 
the Watkins amendment makes confu- 
sion worse confounded. 

The second point I wish to make is with 
regard to the arguments which have been 
made as to what is happening to the 
States under the no-man's-land cases. 
There has been a great deal of bleeding 
on the floor of the Senate for the States 
which have not complied with section 
10 (a) of the Taft-Hartley law. Let me 
read that section: 

Sec. 10. (a) The Board is empowered, as 
hereinafter provided, to prevent any person 
from engaging in any unfair labor practice 
(listed in sec. 8) affecting commerce. This 
power shall not be affected by any other 
means of adjustment or prevention that has 
been or may be established by agreement, 
law, or otherwise: Provided, That the Board 
is empowered by agreement with any agency 
of any State or Territory to cede to such 
agency jurisdiction over any cases in any in- 
dustry (other than mining, manufacturing, 
communications, and transportation except 
where predominantly local in character) even 
though such cases may involve labor dis- 
putes affecting commerce, unless the provi- 
sion of the State or Territorial statute appli- 
cable to the determination of such cases by 
such agency is inconsistent with the corre- 
sponding provision of this act or has re- 
ceived a construction inconsistent therewith. 


My second point is that under the Taft- 
Hartley law there is nothing to stop any 
State legislature from passing a State 
labor relations act consistent with the 
Taft-Hartley Act, under which provision 
the National Labor Relations Board could 
cede jurisdiction over the so-called minor 
cases—but major cases to the employers 
and employees involved—to a State 
agency, such as a State labor relations 
board, provided the State has enacted 
legislation in conformity with the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

That protects the uniform application 
of the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. That is keeping faith with equal- 
ity of justice for all citizens on the same 
— matter under Federal jurisdic- 

on. 

We hear it said that great injustice is 
being done to some of the States by rea- 
son of this “no man’s land” because the 
cases cannot be handled in the States. 
Whose fault is that? It is the fault of 
the States, and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
is not at present in the Chamber. He 
would be my witness to the fact that in 
1947 he and I, along with the late Sena- 
tor Taft, drafted that proviso clause. 
That is my second point. 

My third point is that in connection 
with the Guss case, the Utah case re- 
ferred to so frequently in this debate, 
we must bear in mind the fact that in 
the first instance the National Labor Re- 
lations Board did take jurisdiction. The 
first phase of that case was a represen- 
tation issue. The Board took jurisdic- 
tion in the Guss case originally. 

Then an unfair labor practice issue 
arose in the Guss case, and in the inter- 
vening time, in 1954, the Board adopted 
an entirely new set of jurisdictional 
standards. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
Senators keep in mind what I am saying 
when we come to analyze some of the 
very pregnant language. The Watkins 
amendment deals with standards, inci- 
dentally. In 1954, after the National La- 
bor Relations Board had previously 
taken jurisdiction in the Guss case over 
a representation issue, the Board adopt- 
ed a wholly new set of jurisdictional 
standards. Under those new standards, 
the Board would not assert jurisdiction 
in the Guss case over the unfair labor- 
practice issue. 

As the Board’s annual report shows, 
whether the Board will or will not assert 
jurisdiction under the 1954 standards, 
as interpreted in hundreds of cases, is a 
branch of law all by itself. In some way, 
somehow, we must take enough time 
during the debate to get the Senate to 
understand how jurisdiction is taken in 
a labor case before the National Labor 
Relations Board. I say most respect- 
fully, Mr. President, the difficulty that I 
find in the debate is that so many of my 
colleagues do not understand the pro- 
cedure of getting a case before the 
Board. They do not understand the 
significance of the set of standards of 
criteria which the Board has set up to 
determine whether or not it will take 
jurisdiction. In my informal conversa- 
tions on the floor of the Senate with 
many of my colleagues, I find that in 
these cases in the so-called “no man's 
land” field, they believe that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, specific 
case by specific case, has rejected the 
jurisdiction. That is not so at all. In 
the overwhelming majority of these 
cases, the people involved in them have 
never seen the inside of a National La- 
bor Relations Board room; they have 
never been anywhere near the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Failure on the jurisdiction question 
involves a set of standards, so far as ju- 
risdiction is concerned. Let me show 
the Senate a recent annual report of the 
Board. I have in my hand the 21st an- 
nual report of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956. We start on page 7, un- 
der the title “Jurisdiction of the Board.” 
We go on to page 28 for a lengthy dis- 
cussion of these complicated standards 
which the Board has set up for taking or 
not taking jurisdiction, with footnotes 
and citations to literally scores of cases. 
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That shows the complexity of the appli- 
cation of the standards. 

It is not a fact when it is said that if 
the Board does not take jurisdiction in a 
particular case it means the Board has 
ruled on that specific case. It merely 
means that it is alleged that under the 
standards applied by the Board, the 
case would not fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board. The determination 
of the application of the jurisdictional 
criteria can take as much time and 
energy as a determination of the case on 
the merits. 

My next point was admitted by the 
counsel of the Board and by the Chair- 
man of the Board under my cross- 
examination at the hearings. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
never ruled, up to this hour, that the 
Board has the right to refuse jurisdic- 
tion in an interstate case. I repeat that. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has never, in any case, ruled on the ques- 
tion of whether the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has any right to set up 
these very complex standards and cri- 
teria on jurisdiction. I do not propose 
to stand here this evening and predict 
what the Supreme Court will do when 
such a case comes before it. However, 
I wish to say it is a great constitutional 
issue for the Court still to determine. 
It is my opinion that we cannot square, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, the denial to workers in a plant or 
to the employer a uniform application 
of the commerce clause to an industrial 
relations dispute which has arisen in that 
plant. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I shall not yield 
until I have finished my argument. It 
cannot refuse once Congress provides for 
a procedure which gives a uniform appli- 
cation of that clause of the Constitution. 
That is what we had in mind in 1947 
when we wrote tke proviso in section 
10 (a) into the Taft-Hartley law. 

This is not a new issue for those of 
us who have been in the midst of these 
labor relations questions for years. In 
1947, when the Taft-Hartley law was 
being written on the floor of the Senate, 
we came to grips with the matter of what 
we would do with some of the so-called 
minor cases. They are minor in that 
the businesses do not involve many em- 
ployees and do not have large capitaliza- 
tion, and do not deal with a tremendous 
amount of interstate business; but, 
nevertheless, they are a business, and 
they fall within the jurisdiction of the 
interstate commerce clause. 

I remember very well the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], back 
in 1947, on this point. Much of the 
credit for the proviso clause of 10 (a) 
goes to the Senator from New York. 

Out of those conferences came this 
provision, that the Board should be al- 
lowed to cede jurisdiction, provided it was 
ceding jurisdiction to a State agency 
which was bound by the same standards 
and the same provisions and the same 
requirements that bound the Federal 
agency operating under the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

This is a very important legal point. 
The no man’s land issue has arisen be- 
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cause States have not passed legisla- 
tion necessary for the application of the 
proviso clause in section 10 (a). 

In support of the position I have just 
enunciated, in regard to the position of 
the Supreme Court, let us go to the Guss 
case. This is what the majority of the 
Supreme Court said in the Guss case: 

This Court has never passed and we do 
not pass today upon the validity of any 
particular declamation of jurisdiction of 
3 Board or any set of jurisdictional stand - 


Up to the moment that I speak, that 
is the last word on the subject. Nothing 
said here in the Senate can change that 
judicial fact. Up to this moment the 
Supreme Court has said, in effect: “We 
have not passed on the question as to 
whether the National Labor Relations 
Board can cede jurisdiction, or that the 
National Labor Relations Board can set 
up a set of standards which denies juris- 
diction under the interstate commerce 
clause.“ 

In my opinion it would be an unsound 
interpretation of the Constitution if the 
Court should so hold, because my diffi- 
culty with such a holding would be that 
it would result in unequal treatment to 
fellow Americans under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

It is proper to cede jurisdiction, pro- 
vided in the ceding of the jurisdiction the 
rights of parties are not changed in any 
way. That is why the provision in the 
1947 act, under the leadership of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], was 
worked out for the Taft-Hartley law. 

Furthermore, I have always taken the 
position that it requires a legislative act 
to vary jurisdiction by standards. I have 
always taken the position that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, by estab- 
lishing a set of jurisdictional standards, 
is legislating; and it has no authority to 
legislate. 

I have always taken the position that 
when the National Labor Relations 
Board adopted these complex, compli- 
cated criteria and standards for the re- 
leasing of jurisdiction, they tried to set 
themselves up as Congress. It does not 
fall within their administrative preroga- 
tive. The question as to whether any 
group are to be denied their rights un- 
der the commerce clause never vests in 
a board in the exercise of its discretion, 
but only in Congress. 

I do not speak for the Supreme Court, 
but I want to tell Senators what my 
hunch is. My hunch is that in the lan- 
guage I cited, the Supreme Court hinted 
much. In the Guss case, the Supreme 
Court went out of its way to say that 
the court has never passed, and did not 
pass then, upon the validity of any par- 
ticular declination of jurisdiction by the 
Board or any set of jurisdictional stand- 
ards. I do not think we should have to 
be hit on the head to get the hint of the 
Court. 

Let me go back to the record. When 
Mr. Leedom, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, was on the 
stand—I refer to page 799 of the hear- 
ings—I said: 

Now as to the Guss case—and I want you to 
know, Judge, that I speak most respectfully 
to the Board as I bring out some criticisms 
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that I think this hearing should have 
brought out, or raise some problems of Board 
policy I think should be raised in fairness to 
you so you can make comment on them, 
because if we are going to legislate on this 
matter and be of assistance to you and carry 
out our public trust, we have got to know 
what the problems are we are legislating 
about. 

Now in the Guss case, the Supreme Court 
held, and I quote: 

“This Court has never passed and we do not 
pass today upon the validity of any particular 
declination of jurisdiction by the Board or 
any set of jurisdictional standards.” 

Now, unless there is some case I have 
missed, it is my understanding that the law 
as of this hour is that the declination of ju- 
risdiction by the Board has never been vali- 
dated by the Supreme Court, nor has the 
Supreme Court ever directly on the nose, as 
we say, approved the standards of these 
criteria of jurisdiction that you have set up. 

Am I in error as to the law on that? 

Mr. LEEDOM. No, sir. 


NO MAN'S LAND AGGRAVATED BY ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION 

Senator Morse. So we are confronted in 
this country today with an administrative 
agency that is, in the exercise of adminis- 
trative discretion, denying to thousands of 
workers and hundreds of employers any pro- 
tection under the National Labor Relations 
Act on the ground that the Board says in 
effect: “We do not have the personnel, we 
do not have the money, we do not have the 
available time to do the work that is called 
for under this act.” 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. LEEDOM. Yes; although I presume I 
will be given a chance to make a little ex- 
planation. 

Senator Morse. Oh, stop me any time, 

Mr. LeEpoM. Well, in the quotation you 
gave us from the Guss case, of course, it is 
clear that the Court did not say that we did 
not have the right to fix jurisdictional stand- 
ards and 

Senator Morse. It was not at issue directly, 
was it? 


COURT APPROVAL OF BOARD LIMITATIONS OF 
JURISDICTION 

Mr. Leepom. It really was not at issue, so I 
am not saying the Court ruled on it. 
I am merely saying if the Court wanted 
to frown more severely on the practice, they 
had an opportunity. But the important 
thing is at least two circuit courts of ap- 
peal have recognized the right to limit our 
jurisdiction and the Board ever since it came 
into existence has limited its jurisdiction. 
Congress has made very comprehensive 
amendments to the act since the Board 
started limiting its jurisdiction and did noth- 
ing about that. So I think that the history 
back of this action that was taken latest by 
the Board in 1954 is, you might say, a war- 
ranted action. 

Senator Morse. I am sure my time is up 
but I want to come back to the statements 
you made about the failure of the Supreme 
Court to comment on the exercise and dis- 
cretion to exercise when it was not at issue 
before the Court. 

Is it your position that because the Court 
remained silent on a matter that was not at 
issue before the Court that it indirectly ap- 
proved of your criteria? 

Mr. Leepom. No, sir. 


Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
we are dealing here with a very impor- 
tant procedural safeguard, which I think 
will simply be destroyed by the Watkins 
amendment, if it is adopted. I do not 
know what I can do to get the Senate to 
pause long enough to go to the books and 
study the effect of the amendment. All 
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I can do is to raise warning flags about 
it. 

I move now to my next point. I turn 
to the language of the Watkins amend- 
ment itself. Remember what I said a 
few moments ago about how these juris- 
dictional standards came into existence. 
Remember what I said a few minutes 
ago: that when a case is considered to be 
outside the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board, that does not 
mean that the Board has ruled on the 
case. I read the language of the 
amendment: 

Nothing in this act shall be deemed to pre- 
vent or bar any agency, or the courts, of any 
State or Territory from assuming or assert- 
ing jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board by rule or otherwise has 
declined to assert jurisdiction. 


I emphasize: “by rule or otherwise has 
declined to assert jurisdiction.” 

Mr. President, I will bet a dinner that 
if I were to sit down and talk personally 
with individual Senators and ask them 
the question, “Is it your understanding 
that under the Watkins amendment, be- 
fore the State would get jurisdiction of 
a case, the National Labor Relations 
Board would, in the first instance, have 
had to turn it out by direct decision?” 
I would find that a majority of my col- 
leagues are laboring under the misappre- 
hension that that is what is involved in 
the case. But it simply is not. 

I will give a hypothetical case. I want 
Senators who think that a great issue 
of States rights is involved to follow this 
statement. 

Let us take the State of Georgia, for 
example. Suppose it has been alleged 
that in a little plant in Georgia an unfair 
labor practice has been committed by a 
union. The Watkins amendment, let us 
suppose, is on the books. The employer 
says to his attorney, “I want you to go 
before a Georgia court immediately and 
ask it to take jurisdiction of the case.” 

If that procedure is followed under the 
Watkins amendment, the amendment in 
effect will turn every State court in the 
land into a “little labor relations board.” 
There has been talk about the backlog 
of cases before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, something about which the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], and I, and some of the rest of 
us want to do something, because that 
is where we think the trial ought to be 
held, until a good showing has been 
made that Congress should adopt some 
other procedure. That is what the Ives 
amendment sought to do. It was a very 
sound amendment. It is a sad thing that 
it was rejected. I think it was rejected 
because Senators did not understand 
the procedural point I am discussing. 
They are under the impression that a 
State will take over a case only after 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
specifically rejected the case. But the 
National Labor Relations Board, in most 
instances; will never even have seen the 
case or heard about it. That is what 
a monstrosity the Watkins amendment 
is, procedurewise. So I go back to my 
hypothetical case. 

To continue the example: The attor- 
ney goes before a Georgia court. What 
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does the judge in the Georgia court first 
have to determine? Remember, we are 
talking about a State judge in a State 
court. He has to decide, first, the issue 
before him: whether it is a case of which 
the National Labor Relations Board 
should take jurisdiction. 

How will he determine that question? 
Well, really, there will be a trial on the 
question. There will have to be a court 
proceeding. There will have to be a dis- 
cussion of the criteria and standards of 
jurisdiction which the National Labor 
Relations Board has established, as to 
whether it will or will not take jurisdic- 
tion. The lawyers will argue on one 
side that the State court does have juris- 
diction, because the National Labor Re- 
lations Board would not take jurisdic- 
tion, if the case should have happened 
to get before it; and the union will argue 
that the State court does not have juris- 
diction. The union will contend that it 
is a case which does not conform to the 
jurisdictional criteria of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

And finally the judge will decide 
whether he will proceed with the case. 
If he decides that he will proceed with 
it, then the union will take its exceptions, 
and will file an appeal; and the appeal 
will go on and on and up and up, through 
the court system; and finally the Su- 
preme Court will decide whether the 
Georgia court was right or was wrong 
in taking jurisdiction in the first place; 
but no one will have gotten anywhere 
with the merits of the case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we stop long enough to consider 
what such procedure would amount to, 
how can we even think of voting for the 
adoption of such procedure? 

I point out that such procedure can- 
not be erased from the Watkins amend- 
ment, because it provides that— 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to prevent or bar any agency, or the courts, 
of any State or Territory from assuming and 
asserting jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the Board by rule or otherwise has 
declined to assert jurisdiction. 


Mr. President, the words “by rule or 
otherwise” mean by criteria, by stand- 
ards which had been set up. And these 
standards have been promulgated; and 
I say these standards are really statutes, 
beyond the Board’s rulemaking power. 

After the promulgation of these cri- 
teria and these standards, the lawyers 
will have a great time determining 
whether this particular case in Georgia 
comes under those standards. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the amendment will be a great 
boon for the activities of labor-relations 
lawyers across the country. 

The point I wish to make in regard 
to the meaning of the Watkins amend- 
ment is that there is nothing clear about 
it, from the standpoint of a court deci- 
sion on a specific case. And when we 
realize that such cases would be multi- 
plied, not by the hundreds, but by the 
thousands, we realize what a backlog of 
cases there will be. 

Earlier this afternoon the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] talked 
about what would happen if we adopted 
such a legislative precedent. In that 
case, instead of giving the National La- 
bor Relations Board the funds it needs in 
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order to assert its jurisdiction over cases 
coming under the interstate commerce 
clause, we would find antilabor forces in 
the country conducting a drive each year 
to cut down the appropriations for the 
National Labor Relations Board, in order 
that more and more cases would go to 
the States; and in the States there 
would be such a great diversity of laws 
and opinions. That is why, as more and 
more employers have in recent weeks 
begun to awaken to what is involved in 
the Watkins amendment, we have begun 
to receive testimony such as that given 
before our committee by the representa- 
tive of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce. His testimony was in oppo- 
sition to the Watkins amendment. Let 
me call attention to part of his testi- 
mony, and for this purpose I make him 
my witness. 

Mr. David L. Benetar, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, testified, in part, as 
follows: 

I would like to address these remarks to 
the question of the no man’s land,” and to 
start by saying that the “no man’s land” re- 
sults, as we see it, from a combination of 
two factors. 

One of them is the Congressional inten- 
tion to extend uniform labor law in this Na- 
tion to the full reach of the commerce pow- 
er. Not that it was Congress’ intention to 
preempt the States from this field, but 
rather, to make sure that all federally cov- 
ered employers and employees would be gov- 
erned by a uniform law. 


Mr. President, how sound that testi- 
mony is. 
I read further from his testimony: 


A wise and worthy policy, this Congression- 
al one, because if ever there was a need in 
any field of law for uniformity and stability, 
it is in the field of labor relations. 

The other factor which led to the no man's 
land“ was the failure of any State to come 
forward and qualify for cession from the Na- 
tional Board under the conformity pro- 
visions of section 10 (a). The door has al- 
ways been open for them to come in and 
exercise jurisdiction wherever the National 
Board declined to do so, upon the execu- 
tion of a cession agreement if they were op- 
erating under a statute in conformity with 
the national law. None of them has seen fit 
to do so. 


Mr. President, I shall not take time to 
read all of his testimony. It is in the 
hearings, for Senators to read if they 
wish to do so. I still like to believe that 
Senators will wish to read it before they 
make a great mistake by voting for adop- 
tion of the Watkins amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the testimony given before the 
committee by David L. Benetar, chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BENETAR, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS, NEw YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Mr. Benerar. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of 

the committee, I speak as chairman of the 

committee on labor-management relations 

of the New York Chamber of Commerce. I 
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am a practicing attorney ir the State of 
New York, where I have been practicing since 
1929. Ihave served the Government in Wash- 
ington at the National War Labor Board, and 
in New York at the Regional War Labor 
Board. 

Most of my practice has been devoted to 
specializing labor-management relations 
matters in the city of New York. 

I would like to address these remarks to 
the question of the no man’s land and to 
start by saying that the no man's land re- 
sults, as we see it, from a combination of two 
factors. 

One of them is the Congressional intention 
to extend uniform labor law in this Nation to 
the full reach of the commerce power. Not 
that it was Congress’ intention to preempt 
the States from this field, but rather, to 
make sure that all federally covered em- 
ployers and employees would be governed by 
a uniform law. A wise and worthy policy, 
this Congressional one, because if ever before 
Was a need in any field of law for uniformity 
and stability, it is in the field of labor 
relations. 

The other factor which led to the no 
man’s land was the failure of any State to 
come forward and qualify for cession from 
the National Board under the conformity 
provisions of section 10 (a). The door has 
always been open for them to come in and 
exercise jurisdiction wherever the National 
Board declined to do so, upon the execution 
of a cession agreement if they were operat- 
ing under a statute in conformity with the 
national law. None of them has seen fit to 
do so. 


LETTING THE STATES STEP IN AUTOMATICALLY 


The proposals or the majority of pro- 
posals before your committee would auto- 
matically let the States step in wherever the 
National Board declines to act, but would 
let them step in to act on their own terms, 
which means that the proposals before you 
are proposals to reverse the policy of the na- 
tional law and, instead of having a no man’s 
land, to have an every man’s land with 
48 States regulating federally covered em- 
ployees and employers in 48 ways, if they so 
desire. 

Those are the effects and results of the pro- 

posals before you. 
I deplore a no man’s land, but I think 
you can have a solution which is more dan- 
gerous than the evil which it is intended to 
correct; and I think the solutions which are 
under discussion here, and have been 
throughout most of today, would create more 
mischief in the labor-relations field than 
they would quiet. 

Let me be a little bit more specific. 

If the States may step in wherever the Na- 
tional Board declines to act, then you will 
not only open the door for 48 ways of han- 
dling labor problems affecting federally cov- 
ered employees—and that is all I am talking 
about; I am not talking about employees in 
intrastate commerce—you will have opened 
the door for 48 ways of regulating federally 
covered employees, and we will have this 
situation: 

Within any given State, you will have an 
employer with an annual volume of indirect 
purchases, let us say, of a million dollars, 
with the result that the National Board will 
take jurisdiction of his case. His next-door 
competitor may have only $900,000 volume, 
so the National Board will not take jurisdic- 
tion. The consequence is that these two 
competitors and their employees, both of 
them either engaged in interstate commerce 
or affecting it, are going to be regulated, one 
by the National Board and the other by the 
State board. 

CLOSED SHOP IN NEW YORK STATE 


Take my home State of New York, and 
let us see what would happen. 

There would be innumerable differences, 
and basic differences, in the way the two 
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competitors’ cases would be handled, just 
depending on their volume of business, For 
example, the competitor who was lucky 
enough to hit the $1-million volume would 
be protected, and so would his employees be 
protected, against a closed shop. ‘The union 
could not demand it, they could not force the 
enough to hit the $1 million volume would 
being hired, and it would be an unfair labor 
practice for the union to insist on a closed 
shop in that competitor’s business. 

But in company B, whose volume was only 
$900,000, the union can come in and demand 
a closed shop and get a closed shop, and 
force employees to join the union as the 
price of getting or even of applying for a job. 
It is being done every day, with the conse- 
quence that we have industries in New York 
where the supply of labor is controlled by 
the unions who have closed shops. By the 
mere accident that this competitor has a 
volume of only $900,000 he would be subject 
to that. 

There would be differences all along the 
line. The larger competitor's supervisors 
would be excluded from any elections be- 
cause under the national act they are not 
employees. The smaller competitor’s super- 
visors could go in and be certified. Guards 
would be handled differently. Professional 
employees would be handled differently. 

And let us take another look at this pic- 
ture: After the New York board, let us say, 
acting under a grant of power by Congress 
to act where the National Board did not act— 
after the New York board certified this union, 
the employer would be under a duty to bar- 
gain collectively in good faith, but the union 
would not, because under New York law 
there is no such thing as a union unfair 
labor practice, and under New York law no 
anion can be compelled to bargain in good 
faith by a labor board, by a court, or by any- 
body else. 

Now let me give you the supreme irony. 

Next year, the fellow with a million dollars 
of indirect purchases has a fall off in busi- 
ness and a new union comes in for an elec- 
tion, but this time he has only $900,000 of 
volume, so next year his case goes before the 
State labor board. The closed shop that he 
refused to agree to last year now becomes 
legal. 

And the other competitor, who had only 
$900,000 volume last year, goes into the mil- 
lion-dollar class, and a new union comes 
along and applies for an election in his case, 
and he now comes under the aegis of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and gets the 
protection against a closed shop and is able 
to insist on the union bargaining in good 
faith. 

NEW YORK STATUTE 


This question of the New York statute— 
and I am not talking about the New York 
board; I am talking about the law under 
which they must operate—they have no dis- 
cretion in this matter. They cannot say that 
they would like to do something about the 
Federal law. They operate under a statute 
which tells them what to do. 

Let me illustrate. One of our best judges 
in New York State, Judge Bookstein, made 
this remark when this issue came up before 
him. He said: 

“Surprising as it may seem, it is true, as 
contended by the board“ meaning our labor 
board—"that while an employer may be 
guilty of an unfair labor practice as defined 
in the State labor relations act, no practice 
on the part of an employee or a labor organ- 
ization, no matter how unfair it may appear 
to the average person, constitutes an unfair 
labor practice under the State labor relations 
act.” 


Now is Congress going to deliver to the 
tender mercies of that kind of a statute fed- 
erally covered employees and employers and 
say to them, “the National Board does not 
wish to take jurisdiction over you, so you are 
now relegated to the New York law which 
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does not give you one-tenth of the protec- 
tion that the national law does.” 

This is not only a reversal of the policy of 
uniformity which is embodied in the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, but, as 
we see it, would be a grave injustice to com- 
panies engaged in commerce and their em- 
ployees. 

Let us talk a moment, if we may, about the 
McClellan committee, and the problems 
which confronted it, because, as I under- 
stand the of this committee, it is 
primarily to focus its attention, at least at 
this time, on legislation which grew out of 
the facts coming on or brought to light in 
the McClellan hearings, or at least those 
problems which are mentioned in the first 
portion of the report of that committee. 


“SWEETHEART” CONTRACT 


The McClellan committee came across the 
“sweetheart” contract situation, Let us 
just take a look at the “sweetheart” contract 
situation in the light of the legislation which 
has been proposed here. 

Gentlemen, a racketeer union which has 
for sale a “sweetheart” contract does not 
have to go to any labor board. That is not 
the way they operate, because either the em- 
ployer, if he is ready to violate the law, Wel- 
comes them and recognizes them gratefully, 
lest another more vigorous union comes 
along, or else he will have nothing to do with 
them and they have nothing to do with him 
because they are looking for money in the 
form of payoffs. 

So the racketeer union which is peddling 
a “sweetheart” contract does not have to go 
to the Labor Board. But in the McClellan 
hearings, instances were described where 
racketeer unions had the employees of a firm 
in their clutches, under a 2- or 3-year con- 
tract. People who were fighting those 
unions went to the National Labor Relations 
Board and applied for a decertification of the 
union, or a deauthorization of the union 
shop. 

That deauthorization of the union shop is 
a terrific weapon in the hands of a rival 
against a racketeer union, because it goes to 
the most vulnerable point of a racketeer 
union—hits them in their pocketbook. If 
the union shop can be revoked, then the 
automatic collection of dues will be reyoked, 
and the racketeer union will rapidly lose in- 
terest in the shop. 

And so, those who were fighting the rack- 
etecrs—and they testified to this before the 
McClellan committee—came in and used the 
National Board's facilities and applied at the 
National Board for decertification of these 
racketeer unions or deauthorization of the 
union shop. 

And the question was asked—I happened 
to be watching the hearings and I think it 
was Senator Ives who asked one of the wit- 
nesses: 

“Why didn't you ever go to the New York 
board?” Because this witness came from 
New York, and he was testifying about the 
oppressed immigrant workers in New York 
City. 

He (Senator Ives) said, “Why didn’t you 
go to the New York Labor Board? Why did 
you always file at the National Board?” 

PROVISIONS OF NEW YORK LAW 

And the man gave the only answer he 
could under New York law. “In New York 
you can't file for a decertification of a union, 
and you cannot file for a deauthorization of 
the union shop. There is not any provision 
for it.” 

So if this committee is looking for solu- 
tions of problems raised by the McClellan 


_hearings, and rightly you must be looking for 


such solutions, surely they are not going to 


be found in the kind of legislation which will 


automatically put the State boards in when- 
ever the National Board fails or refuses to 
act. 
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This is going to create, if you please, a 
hodgepodge, in a field which cannot afford 
this kind of diversity of treatment and with 
respect to employees who are entitled to the 
protection of the national law. 

I think I have said enough to illustrate 
the basis of my approach. 

May I, sir, say a word or two concerning 
the solution which I propose. 

Senator McNamara. Go right ahead. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
terrupt for this remark. 

I would say, as we lawyers say, “Your 
Honor, I rest my case.” That is about what 
I would say at the present time, and would 
file my statement. But I would be delighted 
to hear you further. 

Mr. BENETAR. Well, I think to be solely 
critical without having any constructive sug- 
gestion could itself by criticized; and while 
I am mindful of the fact when the judge is 
with you, you should stop, I will take that 
advice by stopping very shortly. 

STATE APPLICATION OF FEDERAL LAW 

My proposal is this: I think the States 
should be invited in to act wherever the Na- 
tional Board fails to do so or is unable to do 
go for budgetary reasons. I would like to see 
the National Board cover the whole field, if 
it were feasible. But if it is not, I think the 
States ought to come in, but not on their 
own terms, and it is my proposal to your 
committee that any State be authorized to 
step into a labor relations dispute, otherwise 
regulated by the Federal law, provided—and 
this your statute would so read—in the de- 
termination of that dispute and in any fur- 
ther disputes between those parties, the 
State would follow and apply Federal law as 
written and interpreted. 

This, gentlemen, would do two things: It 
would give cognizance to the doctrine of 
States rights, because intrastate commerce 
could still be regulated as each State saw fit. 
Over such commerce each State has exclu- 
sive rights and no one can tell them what to 
do. But in the case of employees and em- 
ployers covered by Federal law, it would be 
up to each State in its legislature to decide 
whether they wished to step into the area 
vacated; and, if they did, then they should 
give their agency power to step in, but on 
Federal terms. 


Mr. MORSE. The witness pointed out 
how unfair this would be to the employers 
of America, and what a great hardship it 
would impose on employers in the various 
States which have good laws, and on em- 
ployers in States that come under the 
Federal law, and on employers in States 
with low labor standards, where the em- 
ployers would come under loose State 
laws that work to the detriment of em- 
ployers, as opposed to the laws in States 
which have good labor standards. That 
is what would happen if the Congress 
were to enact a provision based on the 
principle of non-uniformity of applica- 
tion of a constitutional right under the 
commerce clause. 

Mr. President, I could speak at greater 
length, but I believe I have made my 
case. My case can be summarized by 
saying that the Watkins amendment 
makes confusion more confounded. 

Today, the Senate had an opportunity 
to adopt the Ives amendment, which 
was the amendment of a labor states- 
man. I think it is sad that that 
amendment was not adopted. If it had 
been adopted, the bill would have in- 
cluded both the language of the com- 
mittee amendment and the language of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New York. 
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But now we are faced with the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watxuys], plus the possibility 
of the inclusion of any language which, 
under the rules of the Senate, would be 
permissible for inclusion, now that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York has been rejected. 

Mr. President, I want the Recorp to 
show that at least at this hour I raise 
my voice in warning against the result 
of adoption of an amendment which 
would prove to be a legal monstrosity. 
If the amendment is adopted, it will 
come back to plague the Congress, 

Mr. President, I am such a firm be- 
liever in the uniform application of the 
Constitution to all the citizens of the 
country that I could not think of voting 
for proposed legislation which included 
the Watkins amendment. On that issue 
alone, I would refuse to vote for the bill, 
if the Watkins amendment were added 
to it, because as a lawyer I do not in- 
tend to sully whatever reputation I have 
for a knowledge of constitutional prin- 
ciples—and for teaching as I did for 15 
years—the principle that in the United 
States the Constitution must be applied 
uniformly to like cases, if justice is really 
to be upheld. 

Mr. President, I rest my case on the 
ground that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Utah cannot be reconciled 
with the uniform application of justice 
in America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered on the Wat- 
kins amendment, have they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. The 
Cooper amendment, however, is the 
pending question. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. I shall offer it 
again if the Watkins amendment is 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
Watkins amendment, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE] are absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
St SALTONSTALL] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would vote 
“yea.” 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Utah would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from North Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Allott Dworshak Potter 
Barrett Goldwater 
Bricker Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bridges Hoblitzell Robertson 
Bush Holland Russell 
Butler Hruska Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Smathers 
Capehart Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Lausche Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Cotton Martin, Pa. Williams 
Curtis Morton 
Dirksen Mundt 

NAYS—53 
Aiken Hill Monroney 
Anderson Humphrey Morse 
Beall Ives Murray 
Carroll Jackson Neuberger 
Case, N. J Javits O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Church Johnston, S. C. Payne 
Clark Jordan Proxmire 
Cooper Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kennedy Sparkman 
Eastland Kerr Stennis 
Eliender Kuchel Symington 
Ervin Long ‘Talmadge 
Frear Magnuson Thye 
Pulbright Malone Wiley 
Green Mansfield Yarborough 
Hayden McClellan Young 
Hennings McNamara 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bennett Flanders Langer 
Bible Gore Saltonstall 


So Mr. Watkins’ amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Imove 
that the vote by which the Watkins 
amendment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
auestion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Watkins 
amendment was rejected. [Putting the 
question.] 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota voted 
against the Ives amendment as a substi- 
tute for the Watkins amendment be- 
cause he wished to vote for the Watkins 
amendment. The Watkins amendment 
has now been rejected. 

In my personal opinion the language 
of the Ives amendment is far preferable 
to the language in the text of the bill. Is 
it now in order to offer the Ives amend- 
ment by way of a motion to strike section 
602 of the bill and substitute the lan- 
guage of the Ives amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that such a motion would be in order. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I make 
such a motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Ives amend- 
ment the one which was rejected a short 
time ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, but it was offered as 
a substitute for the Watkins amend- 
ment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] by way of a 
motion to strike out section 602 of the 
bill and substitute the language of the 
so-called Ives amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I suggest 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
this amendment be accepted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we could obtain unanimous 
consent to rescind the order for the yeas 
and nays. In that case we could accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
yeas and nays be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have a vote on the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, during the debate on the Ives 
amendment, many Senators stated that 
the language in the Ives amendment 
was preferable to the language in the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota, by way of a motion to strike 
out section 602 of the bill and substitute 
therefor the original Ives amendment, 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
it is proposed to strike out from line 21 
to line 10 on page 37, and to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 602 (a). Section 14 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The National Labor Relations Board 
shall assert jurisdiction over all labor dis- 
putes arising under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended: Provided, That the 
Board is empowered by agreement with any 
agency of any State or Territory to cede to 
such agency jurisdiction over any cases in 
any industry (other than mining, manu- 
facturing, communications, and transpor- 
tation except where predominantly local in 
character) even though such cases may in- 
volve labor disputes affecting commerce, un- 
less the provision of the State or Territorial 
statute applicable to the determination of 
such cases by such agency is inconsistent 
with the corresponding provision of this act 
or has received a construction inconsistent 
therewith.” 

Sec. 602 (b). Amend section 10 (a) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
by repealing the proviso thereto, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
felt that the Ives amendment was very 
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desirable. I supported it, but I think it 
is perfectly clear that the Ives amend- 
ment was offered originally as a substi- 
tute for the Watkins amendment. Had 
it been adopted, it would have been in the 
bill on the first vote. All we are doing is 
marching up the hill, down the hill, and 
up the hill again. It is good exercise, but 
itis very confusing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case] by way of a motion 
to strike out section 602 of the bill and 
substitute therefor the language of the 
so-called Ives amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer the administration amend- 
ment, which I submitted last night. It 
is designated “6—-12-58-PP.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of title I it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. (a) In any labor organization to 
which the provisions of title I apply, the 
individual workers who have combined as 
members to form or maintain such organ- 
ization for their mutual benefit have the 
right to have any money or other property 
which the organization acquires as a direct 
or indirect result of their financial contribu- 
tions, or of their having formed such an 
organization, conserved for their benefit and 
not applied, invested, disbursed, or disposed 
of in any manner or for any purpose not 
authorized by the constitution, bylaws, or 
other rules of the organization to which they 
have agreed. 

(b) Every officer, agent, or other repre- 
sentative of a labor organization to which 
subsection (a) applies shall, with respect to 
any money or other property in his custody 
or possession by virtue of his position as 
such officer, agent, or representative, have a 
relationship of trust to the labor organiza- 
tion and its members and shall be respon- 
sible in a fiduciary capacity for such money 
or other property in which the members have 
the rights stated in this section. 

(c) An action or proceeding may be main- 
tained in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to obtain appropriate relief with respect 
to any act or omission of any officer, agent, 
or other representative of a labor organiza- 
tion which is in disregard of any right or 
responsibility set forth in this section. Such 
an action or proceeding may be maintained 
by any one or more of the members of the 
labor organization for and in behalf of him- 
self or themselves and other members simi- 
larly situated, or any such member or mem- 
bers may designate an agent or representa- 
tive to maintain such action or proceeding 
for and on behalf of all members similarly 
situated. The plaintiff in any such action 
or proceeding shall be entitled to recover 
from the labor organization his costs and a 
reasonable attorney's fee if it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court that the action or 
p: was instituted in a good faith 
effort to conserve the assets of such organ- 
ization for proper purposes, and the court 
may, if satisfied that justice will be served 
thereby, impose liability for reimbursement 
of such amounts on any defendant whom 
the court finds to have acted or omitted to 
act in disregard of any right or responsibility 
set forth in this section. 

(d) With respect to actions under the pro- 
visions of this section, the United States 
district courts, together with the District 
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Court for the Territory of Alaska, the United 
States District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone, the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands, and the District Court of Guam, 
shall have jurisdiction. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall reduce or 
limit the responsibilities of any officer, agent, 
or other representative of a labor organiza- 
tion under the law of any State, and noth- 
ing in this title shall take away any right 
or bar any remedy to which members of a 
labor organization are entitled under the 
law of any State, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The 
amendment aims to put the same re- 
sponsibility on individuals who have 
charge of union funds, paid into trust 
funds, as is imposed on the trustee of 
any other kind of trust funds. These 
are funds which are paid into the union 
treasury, to give protection to those who 
have contributed the funds. The 
amendment would provide the usual pro- 
tection which is given to trust funds un- 
der any reasonable trust fund arrange- 
ments. We wish to establish the same 
liability against any person who misuses 
such trust funds. I am speaking, of 
course, of funds which union members 
contribute for the purpose of the union, 
for the purpose of the union welfare 
fund, or for any other purpose, to which 
the members contribute money which is 
paid to the union either by the members 
directly or through a checkoff system. 
In either case the members are com- 
pelled to pay the funds. 

I will read the statement on the 
amendment which I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD yesterday. 

This amendment places any officer or other 
representative of a labor organization in a 
Position of trust with respect to any money 
or other property in his possession by virtue 
of his position and makes him responsible 
for it in a fiduciary capacity. In addition 
it provides that union members may bring 
a class action in any court of competent 
jurisdiction for appropriate relief because of 
any act or omission of an official in disregard 
of any right or responsibility in his fiduciary 
capacity. 


We all realize that there are many in- 
stances when trust funds are set up, and 
our laws have always protected the bene- 
ficiaries of such trust funds. There is 
nothing in the pending bill which would 
take care of such a situation in connec- 
tion with union trust funds. 

I am offering the amendment at the 
request of the Department of Labor, to 
protect the security of the funds which 
are contributed by the union members, 
and to make those who have charge of 
the funds responsible for them, so that 
there cannot be a repetition of situa- 
tions like the one in which Beck was in- 
volved, and similar situations, because of 
which there has been so much scandal. 

This amendment would confirm by 
Federal law the fiduciary responsibilities 
of persons entrusted with the funds of la- 
bor organizations and provide for the en- 
forcement of these responsibilities 
through representative suits in the Fed- 
eral or State courts. 

S. 3974 explicitly recognizes in its Dec- 
laration of Findings, Purposes and Pol- 
icy” that it is necessary that labor 
organizations, employers and officials ad- 
here to the highest standards of respon- 
sibility. It further states that because 
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of breaches of trust and other failures to 
observe high standards of responsibility 
and trust, legislation is needed to afford 
the necessary protection of the rights 
and interests of employees. 

Mr. President, this amendment is in 
furtherance of that declared purpose. 
Legislation in this area should go fur- 
ther than to deter acts of wrongdoing. 
It should also provide a remedy in the 
event that such wrongdoing does occur. 
This amendment would provide such a 
remedy, for, if such acts should occur, 
under this amendment union members 
would be insured of the right to bring a 
class action in an appropriate Federal 
district court to enforce fiduciary respon- 
sibilities for union funds. Of course, 
this in no way would reduce or limit the 
responsibilities of union officials under 
State law or in any way bar any remedy 
of union members under State law. 

It is hard for me to understand why 
the amendment cannot be accepted as 
a part of the bill. It is merely a per- 
fecting amendment, to make trustees re- 
sponsible for union trust funds. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. PURTELL. It appears that there 
is an area which is not covered by the 
bill. It is a very vital area, if we wish 
to establish fiduciary responsibility; and 
certainly we should want to do that. It 
is an area which should be covered, and 
which was discussed in the committee. 
It is covered by the amendment which 
has been offered, and of which I am 
happy to be a cosponsor. As I under- 
star.d, the President has recommended it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; it 
was very definitely recommended. The 
President feels that this provision should 
be added to the bill. I have discussed 
the matter with the Secretary of Labor 
also. Both of them think that we should 
add the fiduciary-responsibility amend- 
ment to the bill, so that the union mem- 
ber who pays his money will be protected 
against wrongdoing by the person who 
has charge of the fund. 

Mr. PURTELL. As a beneficiary, he 
has a right to the same safeguards that 
other people have. In other words, it is 
trust money, and the trustees should be 
responsible, in the event the funds are 
misused. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is the 
same principle. 

Mr. PURTELL. It seems to be an area 
which was not covered, but should have 
been covered, and the amendment now 
proposed will cover that situation; and 
it will give the necessary protection to 
the workers to which they are entitled. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is all 
I am asking for in the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
because of my close association with the 
-McClellan committee, and having sat for 
almost a year and a half listening to the 
testimony, which prompted the distin- 
guished chairman of the select commit- 
tee to call for this measure, I am in 
support of the amendment. 
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It has been said and said correctly that 
this bill has many imperfections, omis- 
sions, and loopholes. 

There can be no question that the bill 
itself contemplated legislative improve- 
ments in areas that it fails to cover. In 
the declaration of findings, purpose, and 
policy on page 2, lines 15 and 16, refer- 
ence is made to the “disregard of the 
rights of individual employees and other 
failures to observe high standards of re- 
sponsibility and trust.” It would be ex- 
pected, therefore, that in this bill there 
would be a provision dealing with the 
fiduciary responsibilities of union officers. 
The recital itself states that supplemen- 
tal legislation is required in this area. 
The administration bill contains a pro- 
vision with respect to the fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities and the McClellan com- 
mittee made a special point in recom- 
mending that there be legislation with 
respect to this type of responsibility of 
union officers. I think, therefore, that 
the sponsors of the Kennedy bill them- 
selves must concede the omission and 
accept a provision dealing with the fidu- 
ciary responsibility. 

I, therefore, support this amendment 
which would charge union officers or 
other representatives with a fiduciary re- 
sponsibility with respect to any property 
in his custody by virtue of his position 
as such an officer. The amendment 
would also authorize class actions by 
unan members to enforce such stand- 
ards. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I should 
like to say that the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey contains the exact language of 
3 which I now have at the 

esk. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. The amendment appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of yester- 
day, at page 11003, and is amendment 
No. 5 on that page. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether he 
would accept the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am trying to under- 
stand it. I wonder whether the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey will 
continue with his explanation of it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. All I can 
say is that the amendment was prepared 
for the purpose of giving trustee respon- 
sibility to those who are charged with 
the keeping of trust funds. That is all 
it does. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was unable to hear 
the reply of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I do not know whether he 
said he would accept the amendment or 
would not accept it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. He said 
he was trying to understand it, and that 
I should try to make it clear to him. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is is in perfect har- 
mony with the purport of the entire bill. 
It covers a phase which in some manner 
or other the subcommittee and the 
whole committee overlooked. It would 
protect the rank and file members of 
labor unions against the kind of cor- 
ruption which has been revealed by the 
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McClellan committee, of which I am a 
member. Certainly, it would plug up a 
very big loophole. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. It is a 
matter which should be covered by the 
bill. It strengthens the bill; it does not 
weaken it. It would protect the union 
member who pays his dues in order to 
have security of the funds which he will 
need in his old age. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. Because it 
is in such complete harmony with the 
purpose of the bill. I hope the commit- 
tee will accept the amendment. It is in- 
comprehensible to me that they would 
resist the chance to plug a loophole 
which, by accident, they failed to cover 
when they reported the bill, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? z 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey for of- 
fering the amendment, and also the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona for pre- 
paring a similar amendment. The 
amendment is based on the proposition 
that the officials in charge of these 
funds are handling other people’s money, 
That is an essential point. 

Throughout the hearings of the Me- 
Clellan committee, we learned of case 
after case where the union officials were 
using the assets of the union as though 
they owned them. It was being done by 
Dave Beck and a great many others right 
down the line, including Mr. Valenti and 
Mr. Klenert, of the textile union. They 
were spending the union’s money as 
though it were their own. They operated 
the unions as though they were a pro- 
prietary business. 

In one instance—I do not recall the 
names of those concerned—the union 
bosses fell out with one another; and as 
each left the union, he was paid a sub- 
stantial portion of the assets. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey would end that practice, 
It would recognize, by law, that the un- 
ion officials hold the funds belonging to 
the union members in a fiduciary capac- 
ity. The part of the Senator’s amend- 
ment which gives an individual member 
a right to sue in behalf of himself and 
other members is a very fine part of the 
amendment. It places on the union of- 
ficials the responsibility for their actions 
on behalf of the members. The union 
should exist for all the members; its 
funds are their property. The amend- 
ment will lessen the autocratic role which 
is so often exercised by the officials of 
some unions who have not lived up to 
their obligations as they should. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska most cor- 
dially, because I know of his faithful 
service on the select committee which is 
making the investigation of labor unions. 
I am sorry the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] is not here. If he 


were, I think I am right in saying that 
he would be in favor of this amendment 
which is obviously designed to place the 
responsibility where it belongs and to 
provide legal safeguards around the 
Officials, who are clearly trustees acting 
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in the same capacity as a trust company 
in handling other people’s funds. 

Mr. CURTIS. We must keep in mind 
that this is not small business. The 
annual income from dues is more than 
$600 million. The reserves in the 
pension and welfare funds are between 
$25 billion and $30 billion. The amount 
is being increased by $5 billion a year. 
The members of unions are entitled to 
the same protection as they would have 
if their money were in a bank, an in- 
surance company, or any other local in- 
stitution. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have a vote on my 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize in full the major motive which 
prompts the proponents of the amend- 
ment. The motive is entirely praise- 
worthy. But I fear that the amendment 
would complicate simplicity. 

The bill as it is now before the Senate 
provides full protection, from a criminal 
law standpoint, of union funds. The bill 
as reported by the committee makes it a 
Federal criminal offense to embezzle or 
steal or misapply funds under circum- 
stances which would constitute a crime. 
The fundamental trouble with the 
amendment, despite its praiseworthy 
motives, is this 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I should prefer to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
more Senators may be present. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmirein the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
two fundamental objections to the 
amendment. The first is that it would 
have a tendency to complicate simplic- 
ity. The amendment undertakes to im- 
pose by Federal law a trust obligation or 
a fiduciary obligation upon union offi- 
cers who handle money. Such obliga- 
tions are now imposed upon such officers 
by State laws. 

So the first fundamental trouble with 
the amendment is that it undertakes to 
impose upon union officers who handle 
these funds a Federal trust relationship 
or a Federal fiduciary relationship to the 
union members; but nowhere does the 
amendment define what the con- 
sequences of such a relationship are 
under Federal law; and I know of no 
Federal statute which defines the obliga- 
tions which rest upon a fiduciary or 
upon a trustee. Therefore, we would 
have the creation of a Federal right 
without a definition of the responsibili- 
ties which would go with that right; and 
that would introduce into the law con- 
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fusion, rather than protection, in my 
judgment, 

The amendment is unnecessary, be- 
cause in the 48 States there are already 
laws which define the duties of trustees 
and of other fiduciaries. Those laws 
vary from State to State. While those 
laws are similar in many respects, they 
are different in many respects. 

So the amendment would introduce 
into the law a tremendous amount of 
confusion, in that it undertakes to im- 
pose a Federal obligation of a fiduciary 
nature under a statute which nowhere 
defines what that obligation is. 

The amendment should also be re- 
jected for a second reason. Under exist- 
ing law the Federal courts have jurisdic- 
tion of cases which involve a diversity of 
citizenship, that is cases between plain- 
tiffs who were residents of one State and 
defendants who are residents of another. 
The amendment would confer jurisdic- 
tion on Federal courts in all cases under 
it, regardless of the citizenship of the 
parties to such cases. Thus there would 
be imposed upon the Federal courts the 
jurisdiction of a tremendous amount of 
litigation which now can be handled, 
under the State laws, in the State courts, 
when no diversity of citizenship is 
involved. Y 

In summary, Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the praiseworthy motives of 
those who propose the amendment, I be- 
lieve it would not add any increased pro- 
tection insofar as the members of the 
unions are concerned. This is true be- 
cause under existing laws in virtually 
every State the union members now have 
a right to go into court and request the 
enforcement, under State law, of the 
fiduciary relationships, as defined by 
State law. This amendment would not 
give them any additional Federal right, 
because the amendment does not define 
what the fiduciary right under the Fed- 
eral law would be. Federal courts can 
now act in this area under State laws 
in case of diversity of citizenship. 

The amendment would not add any 
degree of protection, because it does not 
define the supposed Federal fiduciary 
obligation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment would complicate the situation 
rather than be of any assistance. 

For this reason and also because the 
amendment would carry into Federal 
courts many cases which now come under 
the jurisdiction of the State courts, I 
believe the amendment should be re- 
jected. 

After all—to paraphrase Aesop’s fa- 
ble—too many tracks already lead to the 
cave of the Federal Government, and 
too few of them lead from it. I am not 
in favor of having any more tracks lead 
to the Federal cave from which there is 
no return. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. On page 451 of the 
interim report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field—the committee of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina is a member—we find 


that one of the committee’s recommen- 
dations is as follows: 

Since union-dues moneys, as well as health 
and welfare funds, are in actuality a trust, 
being held for the members of the union 
by their officers, the committee feels that 
attention should be given to placing certain 
restrictions on the use of these funds, such 
as are now imposed on banks and other in- 
stitutions which act as repositories and ad- 
ministrators for trust funds, 


Will the Senator from North Carolina 
point out to me where, in the Kennedy 
bill, such recommended provisions are 
included? 

Mr. ERVIN. We have previously 
passed a measure which guards, and 
Provides for the security of, the welfare 
and pension funds. In the pending 
measure we provide for the security of 
union funds, and in this measure there 
are also provided criminal penalties for 
misappropriation of those funds. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina mean that provision has 
already been made for punishment which 
can be meted out to those who abuse the 
funds? But where in the Kennedy bill 
is provision made for the particular 
committee recommendation I have just 
read? 

I shall repeat a part of the recom- 
mendation, namely— 
certain restrictions on the use of these funds, 
such as are now imposed on banks and other 
institutions— 


And so forth. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the trouble with 
the amendment, because it does not de- 
fine the obligations which would be 
created under it; it leaves them exactly 
as they are now under State law. 

Mr. PURTELL. Then does the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina mean to state 
that this recommendation of the com- 
mittee has not been carried out? 

Mr. ERVIN. Section 108 of the bill 
provides: 

Any person who embezzles, steals, or un- 
lawfully and willfully abstracts or converts 
to his own use or the use of another any of 
the moneys, funds, securities, property, or 
other assets of an organization which is 
exempt from taxation under section 501 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 of 
which he is an oflicer or by whom he is em- 
ployed directly or indirectly shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 


Mr. PURTELL. That section will 
punish a transgressor. But what pro- 
tection does the bill give to a beneficiary 
of the fund? 

Mr. ERVIN. The proposed amend- 
ment does not give him any protection 
except what he already has under exist- 
ing law—in other words, under State 
laws, which vary from State to State. 
They define these obligations. But this 
amendment does not define what obliga- 
tion would rest, under Federal law, on 
such a man as a fiduciary; and no exist- 
ing Federal statute defines that obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. PURTELL. May I point out to 
the Senator that in the debate prior to 
the time we started to take up this 
amendment it was my understanding we 
were concerned with getting uniformity, 
and therefore getting at the Federal 
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level. This does provide uniformity, 
does it not? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. Nowhere in the 
amendment—and this is one of the fun- 
damental objections I have to it—does 
it undertake to define in any respect 
what obligation is imposed upon a fidu- 
ciary or upon a trustee by Federal law. 
The amendment attempts to give a man 
a right which is not defined, and nobody 


will know what the right is. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr, CURTIS. Will the Senator agree 
that there is a great body of case law 
which defines what is proper conduct for 
the fiduciary? 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree that not only is 
there a great body of State law which 
defines the obligations of a fiduciary, but 
there is a great body of statutory law— 
that is, laws of the States, not of the 
Federal Government. Those laws vary 
from State to State, and the statutes 
vary from State to State. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment does 
not take away from any union member 
any right he has under State law. 

The Senator from North Carolina is a 
member of the McClellan committee. 
For months we sat in the committee and 
heard stories about misuse of funds, 
about borrowing of funds, about enter- 
‘ing into transactions in which officers, 
as parties, were in a position to gain. 
Does the Senator know of any case where 
the members have been told to sue in 
their own behalf, and in behalf of others 
so situated, to hold the officers account- 
able? 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the case law of 
virtually every State in the Union of 
which I have knowledge, they can do 
that now; but I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska this question: 
When one brings a suit, under this pro- 
posal, to enforce a Federal fiduciary 
right, is the Court gcing to determine his 
right by the law of North Carolina, by 
the law of Nebraska, by the law of Cali- 
fornia, or by the law of some other 
State? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is not very much 
difference in the laws as to what is 
‘proper conduct of a fiduciary. 

Mr. ERVIN. There is a difference 
with respect to investment of funds. 
Every State has statutes providing how 
such funds can be invested, and those 
laws vary from State to State. 

Mr. CURTIS. We in the committee 
have had our attention called to cases 
in which a member has proceeded 
against union officers for an accounting 
of funds, or similar action. The member 
has been expelled from the union or has 
been beaten because he did not go 
through the channels of the union; and 
the channels of the union are usually 
dominated by the offenders in those par- 
ticular cases. 

The pending amendment declares, as 
@ part of the Federal law, that where 
questions of jurisdiction arise, the laws 
pertaining to a fiduciary position apply 
to union officers. I believe it is a good 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I might possibly agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska if the proposal undertook to 
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define what the duties of a fiduciary or 
a trustee are under Federal law, but it 
does not undertake to do so, and, so far 
as I know, there is not a single Federal 
statute in existence which undertakes to 
do that. So the proposal introduces 
confusion, chaos, and uncertainty. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I did not quote the 
whole passage and I think I should have, 
when I referred to the McClellan interim 
report, of which the Senator was one of 
seven who signed. 

I am sure the Senator will agree with 
me that there have been no Federal laws 
in this field enacted between the time 
the Senator signed the report and today. 
There may have been some changes in 
State law, but they would not be effective 
in the matter to which we are addressing 
ourselves, 

Let me point out to the Senator what 
the committee really recommended, and 
which we certainly are charged with try- 
ing to carry out. 

The committee said this, and I read 
from page 451 of the interim report of 
the McClellan committee: 

The committee recommends that Federal 
legislation be enacted closing up the present 
loopholes, 


The paragraph goes on to speak about 
trusts and union dues. The committee 
itself recommended that Federal legisla- 
tion be enacted. That is exactly what 
we are trying to do. 

May I ask the Senator if any attempts 
have been made by the committee, in 
view of the fact that objection has been 
made to the proposal offered, to propose 
legislation to follow out the recommen- 
dations of the committee? 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator tell me 
to which committee he is referring, be- 
cause there are two committees in- 
volved? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am referring to the 
McClellan committee. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Meclellan com- 
mittee did not interpret its authority to 
include the introduction of specific pro- 
posed legislation. It felt that matter 
was left, under the resolution, to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr, PURTELL. We tried to do it. 

Mr. ERVIN. The trouble with this 
amendment is that it does not undertake 
to adopt any language defining the term 
“fiduciary,” or to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the committee, but under- 
takes to give a person a Federal right of 
action without defining the terms under 
which he enjoys that right of action and 
what that right of action is. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is the Senator cor- 
rect in interpreting the desire of the 
committee as wanting Federal legislation 
in this field? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it would be help- 
ful if we had Federal legislation in 
proper form. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Since we are inter- 
preting the language, I wish to refer to 
the recommendations of the McClellan 
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committee as contained in the interim 
report: 

The committee recommends that Federal 
legislation be enacted closing up the present 
loopholes in the law concerning the filing 
of these financial statements. 


That has been done in this bill. 


It further recommends that these financial 
statements be required to be accurate and 
complete— 


That is done in the bill 


that there be a method for the checking of 
their veracity— 


That is provided in the bill— 
and provisions for bringing legal action 
against unions filing false statements and 
against the officers of the unions testifying 
to these false statements. 


That is provided in the bill. 

The committee feels there should be a pro- 
vision in the law making it a Federal crime, 
punishable by a prison sentence, for the 
willful filing of a false or incomplete finan- 
cial statement. 


That is provided in the bill. The rec- 
ommendation goes on to say: 


Since union-dues moneys, as well as health 
and welfare funds, are in actuality a trust— 


Which I believe they are— 

being held for the members of the union by 
their officers, the committee feels that at- 
tention should be given to placing certain 
restrictions on the use of these funds, such as 
are now imposed on banks and other institu- 
tions which act as repositories and admin- 
istrators for trust funds, 


As I gather and interpret that state- 
ment—and I signed the report, and so did 
the Senator—the committee is suggesting 
that we should consider the advisability 
of stating that certain kinds of invest- 
ments of union funds should be per- 
mitted, and certain kinds should not be 
permitted; in other words, that union 
funds might be invested in bonds, but not 
in common stocks. It does not say any- 
thing about applying to Federal law 
fiduciary standards which exist for un- 
ion officials under State law. 

Mr. PURTELL. Where in the bill is 
there a provision restricting the use of 
funds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. There is a great deal of 
difference in the laws of the States de- 
fining obligations of fiduciaries with ref- 
erence to handling funds and with refer- 
ence to investing funds, both in the char- 
acter of the investment and the extent of 
the responsibility. 

The amendment which has been pro- 
posed would undertake to give a right 
without a definition of the nature and 
the extent of the right, or a definition of 
the nature and extent of the responsibil- 
ity upon which the right rests. The 
amendment would introduce confusion, 
rather than any salutary regulation of 
the matter. 

Mr. PURTELL. I should like to make 
an inquiry of the Senator. I wonder in 
what way this recommendation has been 
carried out, since it was recommended 
that attention should be given to the 
placing of certain restrictions on the use 
of these funds, such as are now imposed 
on banks and other institutions. 
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Mr. ERVIN. The provisions of this 
and the previous bill include restrictions 
on the use of these funds for personal 
pleasure or personal profit. There have 
been regulations prescribed, as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts pointed out a 
while ago, with reference to accountabil- 
ity for funds and the filing of reports. 
There have been a great many things 
done with reference to this matter in the 
previous bill. Furthermore, I think the 
pending bill gives full protection to these 
funds in its present form. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. May I point out to 
the Senator that is simply disclosure. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I say to the Senator 
that we are trying to write a law. I do 
not think it should be so altered by the 
amendment that we should try to say 
unions should be permitted to make cer- 
tain investments and not other invest- 
ments. It seemed to us in the committee 
it would be much better to provide for 
satisfactory disclosure. That is what the 
bill provides, in addition to providing 
prohibitions as to expenditures by union 
officials. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr.PURTELL. The proposed amend- 
ment would give an additional protec- 
tion to the funds by imposing a fiduciary 
responsibility upon those who manage 
the funds, and providing that if there is 
abuse there can be a recourse to the 
courts and a recovery by the beneficiaries 
of the funds. 

Mr. ERVIN. The trouble is that the 
language does not define what the fidu- 
ciary obligation is. At present people 
handle funds for others under fiduciary 
obligations, but the fiduciary obligations 
are defined by the laws of the 48 States 
and are nowhere defined by any Federal 
law. 

Mr. PURTELL and Mr. ALLOTT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PURTELL. I should like to point 
out to the Senator there is not a single 
prohibition pertaining to the expenditure 
of union funds in the committee bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. There are a great many 
provisions with respect to the use of the 
funds in the bill, and also 

Mr. PURTELL. Would the Senator 
point them out? The bill only provides 
for reporting, for disclosure, and for 
penalties to be imposed upon the indi- 
vidual who violates the law after the 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the bill provides for a very 
clear disclosure. The money belongs to 
the union members. The bill provides 
that, if any improper practices are en- 
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gaged in, if there are any excessive loans 
of the type revealed by the McClellan 
committee, or any procedures such as 
that, they must be reported and must be 
disclosed to the Secretary of Labor. As 
a result of the amendments which we 
have accepted in the past 24 hours, that 
information will be made known to the 
members of the union. That seems to me 
to be the most effective way of handling 
this rather sensitive problem, rather 
than attempting to say, “We will permit 
union funds to be invested in A, but we 
will not permit union funds to be in- 
vested in B.” 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
pointed out, there are very clear rem- 
edies in the State courts. 

Mr. PURTELL. I disagree with the 
Senator. I might suggest there is small 
satisfaction in discovering that the funds 
are gone, when one learns the informa- 
tion from a report filed subsequent to the 
disappearance of the funds. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ishould like to ask the 
Senator how he reconciles his point of 
view with his votes upon S. 2888. When 
S. 2888 was before the Senate, one of 
the major arguments which was con- 
sidered at great length was whether a 
fiduciary responsibility should attach to 
the employers who handled the funds in 
the case of employer managed funds. We 
did, upon that basis, place a fiduciary 
responsibility upon them. The Senator 
may go through the whole Recorp and 
look at it. We placed a fiduciary respon- 
sibility upon the employers who manage 
the funds, which they solely contribute, 
and to which the unions and the em- 
ployees do not contribute 1 cent. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
voted the same in every instance. The 
Senator did not vote for one amendment 
to that bill. If I reeall correctly, the 
Senator from North Carolina voted in 
every instance to place upon employers 
a fiduciary responsibility, when the only 
funds they were handling were the funds 
they themselves had put up entirely. 
The Senator voted to put a fiduciary 
responsibility on the employers with 
relation to the employees. 

How does the Senator justify dodging 
the fiduciary responsibility when it is 
the money of the union members them- 
selves which is being taken and handled 
by union officers? Does the Senator 
only want to place some other responsi- 
bility on them? 

Mr. ERVIN. In the bill to which the 
Senator refers obligations were placed 
upon those employers who were manag- 
ing the welfare and pension funds for 
unions, and obligations were also placed 
upon unions which were handling those 
funds, and obligations were also placed 
upon a combination of management and 
unions handling those funds, which ob- 
ligations were spelled out and consisted 
simply of requiring them to keep those 
funds safely, and to make reports about 
the funds. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. May I ask the Senator 
to yield further. The Senator is mis- 
taken. The provisions go far beyond 
that. The employers not only have to 
report to the unions—this is not true 
with respect to all the funds—but also, 
as to many of the funds, the unions do 
not put up 1 cent of the pension fund, 
which is provided by the employer. 

Mr. ERVIN. I did not say who put 
up the money. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Wait a minute. The 
situation is that in many instances the 
unions did not put up 1 cent, yet with 
respect to S. 2888 the Senator from North 
Carolina voted for every amendment— 

Mr. ERVIN. No; I did not. I voted 
against several amendments, 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. The Senator voted against 
every amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator voted 
against every amendment. If I am 
wrong I should like to be corrected. The 
amendments were to place upon the 
employer of employer-managed funds 
only a contractual relationship. 

Yet, tonight, with respect to funds put 
up wholly not by the employer but by 
the union men, from their own money— 
taken out of there grocery money, taken 
out of the shoe money for their chil- 
dren—the Senator does not want to have 
a fiduciary relationship, although the 
Senator voted 3 or 4 weeks ago for that 
relationship as to funds which were 
contributed and managed solely by the 
employer. Let the Senator answer that. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not understand 
what Iam to answer. I understood the 
Senator to say at one time that I voted 
for all the amendments, and now the 
Senator says I did not. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I said the Senator did 
not. vote for any amendments. 

Mr. ERVIN. If I could understand 
the question I would answer. 

Mr. President, I did not say anything 
about where the funds came from. I 
said that we passed a bill to give security 
to welfare and pension funds, and we put 
certain obligations on the managers of 
those funds—not to misapply those 
funds, and to file certain reports—re- 
gardless of who those managers were 
and regardless of the source of the funds. 
That is all we did. Those were the ob- 
ligations which were imposed; not to mis- 
apply the funds, and to give due re- 
ports. 

There was an effort made, as I recall, 
to write an amendment into the bill to 
specify, as in the case of banks and 
trustees handling funds under State law, 
how those funds should be invested. 

The trouble with this proposal is that 
it is an attempt to impose complete 
fiduciary and trustee responsibilities un- 
der Federal law upon persons, without 
ever defining what the Federal respon- 
sibilities are. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
from Colorado should show us the lan- 
guage which the Senator from New 
peed has offered as it appears in S. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I will show it to the 
Senator in the RECORD. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Can the Senator 
show the language to us in the bill? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will show the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has yielded 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Colorado has been extremely critical of 
the Senator from North Carolina for 
voting, in the case of Senate bill 2888, 
for fiduciary standards with respect to 
union welfare funds. Then the Senator 
from Colorado takes issue with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina for failing 
to include the same language in this 
bill. I ask the Senator from Colorado 
if he will tell me where the language of 
the Senator from New Jersey is to be 
found in Senate bill 2888? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to 
me to answer that question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Of course, the lan- 
guage of the Senator from New Jersey 
is not in Senate bill 2888; but if the 
Senator from North Carolina was on 
the floor during the consideration of 
Senate bill 2888—and I am sure he 
was—he will remember that a great 
deal of the discussion centered around 
upholding Senate bill 2888 upon the 
basis that it imposed a fiduciary rela- 
tionship upon the employer. 

There can be no doubt about this; 
and if it has to be documented later, we 
will get out the Recorp and show that 
that is true. 

If the Senator does not wish to im- 
pose a fiduciary relationship upon a 
labor leader who collects funds and fees 
from his fellow workers and still up- 
holds the principle and theory of Sen- 
ate bill 2888, as shown in the report of 
the committee, and in the bill; and if 
the Recorp on this floor was based upon 
the fact that the employer was in a 
fiduciary relationship, if the Senator 
does not wish to place that burden upon 
an employee when he is collecting the 
funds of his fellow employees, that is 
really a peculiar standard to apply to 
these bills. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from North 
Carolina never voted to make law out 
of all the words in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Neither did the Senator from 
North Carolina ever vote to make law 
out of all the words in a committee 
print. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
not objecting to establishing a fiduciary 
relationship with respect to those who 
handle union funds. That obligation 
is already placed upon such persons by 
the laws of the 48 States, which vary 
from State to State. 

What the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is objecting to is an amendment 
which attempts to create a civil right of 
action under Federal law for violation of 
a supposed Federal fiduciary duty, which 
is nowhere defined by Federal law, and 
certainly is not defined in this amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the discussion relative 
to the Smith of New Jersey amendment 
because it deals with a subject which 
has greatly concerned the McClellan 
committee. I happen to be a member of 
that committee, as is the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. But I 
become a little bewildered by the way we 
twist the argument about States rights 
around on the floor of the Senate to fit 
our peculiar viewpoint in connection 
with this specific piece of legislation. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
North Carolina voted against the Wat- 
kins amendment on the theory that it 
would tend to provide for the States 
doing something now done by the Na- 
tional Government. Now we see the 
reverse side of the coin, because the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina tells us—and 
correctly—that there are State laws 
dealing with this subject. Of course 
there are State laws dealing with this 
subject. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? He has used my 
name. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from South 
Dakota says that I voted against the 
Watkins amendment, I voted against 
the Watkins amendment. I also voted 
against the substitute offered for the 
Watkins amendment by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. Ives]. I took this course for this 
reason: The floor of the Senate is no 
place to write a bill of this kind. A seri- 
ous question was raised by the amend- 
ment and the substitute, a question that 
should be studied by the Senate for at 
least a week before we legislate. I did 
not know enough about the subject to 
legislate about it on the Senate floor, and 
suspect that some other Senators were 
in the same state. I felt that we should 
not legislate on the spur of the moment 
on the floor of the Senate. That is the 
reason why I voted against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me in order that I 
may ask for the yeas and nays on the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I am 
happy to have the explanation of my 
distinguished friend from North Caro- 
lina as to why he voted against the 
Watkins amendment and against the 
Ives substitute for the Watkins amend- 
ment. I am not here as a clairvoyant 
or mind reader. If he honestly believes 
that the great Senate of the United 
States does not have the legislative ca- 
pacity to act on this question on the 
floor of the Senate, that is a valid point 
of view, to which he is entitled. I do 
not agree with him. I believe that this 
is the greatest legislative body in the 
world. Some of the most important 
legislation enacted by the Congress has 
been written on this floor. I have faith 


enough in Members of the Senate to be- 
lieve that we can dedicate ourselves to a 
legislative proposition and come up with 
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a good answer. But I respect the point 
of view of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, although I differ with him. 

I would feel much more convinced if 
the Senator from North Carolina were to 
resist the so-called Smith amendment 
because of his lack of confidence in this 
body to legislate intelligently on this 
floor than I am convinced by the argu- 
ment which he presented. 

It seems to me that one thing stands 
out as clear as a path to the country 
schoolyard. I refer to the fact that 
every single discrepancy, every single 
violation, every single raid made by a 
union official upon the dues of rank- 
and-file members, has been made while 
the State laws about which the Senator 
from North Carolina spoke so eloquently 
were on the statute books of the respec- 
tive States. 

Obviously, therefore, we face a chal- 
lenge to try to do something to correct 
the situation existing with respect to 
State laws. 

The Senators who sponsor this amend- 
ment provide what seems to me to be a 
very effective and moderate move in the 
direction of protecting the rank-and-file 
dues-paying union members in their 
right to the money taken from them by 
union officials. 

If the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] were to rise and undertake 
to disavow the McClellan committee re- 
port, I could understand it. It was is- 
sued by a vote of seven to one. The 
Senator from Michigan voted against it. 
But my good friend from North Carolina, 
along with all the other distinguished 
members of the committee, voted in 
favor of the interim report. To disavow 
it now comes a little late. 

Let me say a few words about the 
basis on which we reached our conclu- 
sions. On page 5 of the interim report 
we list a long series of defalcations on 
the part of union leaders. We list them 
ad infinitum and ad nauseam. There 
they are—one instance after another of 
violations of the trust relationship be- 
tween the union leaders and union mem- 
bers, occurring as of now, with every 
State law mentioned by the Senator 
from North Carolina on the statute 
books. 

Financial safeguards have been woefully 
lacking. 


So said the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. So agreed the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Financial reports to rank-and-file mem- 
bers have often been false, sketchy, and 
even in these forms largely unavailable for 
perusal by the membership. 


On that point the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from South 
Dakota are in complete agreement. 

Union officials have engaged in the habit 
of dealing in cash rather than by check. 
They have failed to submit vouchers for 
many expenditures, and when vouchers have 
been turned in they have frequently been 
false or only vaguely explanatory. 

All seven of us agreed on that point— 
all members of the committee save only 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara]. 


Union officers charged with responsibility 
for disbursements have often signed checks 
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in blank for their superiors, with no knowl- 
edge of or request for information as to the 
purpose for which the funds were drawn. 


One union leader testified that he had 
a check-writing machine in the office, 
and he simply left it there so that his 
secretary could write checks for the 
benefit of his friends who came to the 
office. 

A few months ago, all of us, except 
only the Senator from Michigan issued 
a report which said we should call such 
practices to the attention of the appro- 
priate legislative committee, so that it 
could propose legislation; or, if such 
committee failed to do so, that the Sen- 
ate would have the capacity to write a 
bill dealing with an ugly situation like 
that. 

We said also: 

(e) With these incredibly loose practices, 
the misuse of union funds, including out- 
Tight thefts and “borrowings” for personal 
profit, has totaled upward of $10 million in 
union-dues money—an average of $5 out of 
the pocket of every member of the unions 
covered in this report. 


That was $10 million dishonestly util- 
ized by union officials, and the money 
was collected from union members, while 
the State laws, of which we hear so 
much, were on the books. Question? 
Since the legislative committee did not 
propose any legislation on this point, 
since they now display a strange reluc- 
tance to accept it, what are Senators 
going to do? Are they simply going to 
say, “We do not have the capacity to 
pass a law on this subject?” Are they 
going to say, “We are going to vote in 
favor of the union leaders who have 
been dishonest?” Or are they going to 
say, on the forthcoming rollcall, “We 
will vote to protect the interests of the 
dues-paying working men and women of 
America against this kind of corrup- 
tion?” 

Proceeding to the next item in the 
interim report: 

(f) Even in the case of publicized gifts 
to union officials, the recipients have not de- 
clared them for income-tax p while 
the donors (frequently employers) have writ- 
ten them off as deductible business expenses. 


Fresh from our hearings on this un- 
savory subject, we all agreed that this 
matter should be called to the attention 
of the Senate, in the hope that in 1958 
we would legislate to fill the vacuum 
left by the State laws which are now ex- 
tant, in order to provide safety, security, 
and protection for the rank-and-file 
union members, who will not get it if 
Senators knuckle under to the union 
leaders on this vote, instead of voting 
for the union members. 

Only the Senate tonight can determine 
whether we will protect the honest 
working men and women of the country, 
Who in many cases have no choice but 
to belong to a union in order to earn a 
living for their families, by providing 
some safeguards against the thievery 
and skullduggery indulged in so unhap- 
pily—not by all the union leaders, by any 
means—by the dishonest few union 
leaders against whom legislation should 
properly be aimed. 

There is another item: 

(g) Destruction of financial records and 
canceled checks has been rife, often coinci- 
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dentally with the approach of committee 
investigators. 


I suspect that those who can destroy 
the records will probably be able, for a 
while, to make reports which are far 
from the fact; and it will be a long, slow 
process, if reliance must be placed sim- 
ply on the reports to the Secretary of 
Labor of what is happening to the finan- 
cial transactions, before the union men 
and women will get the protection they 
need. 

(h) Union officials have received flat ex- 
pense allowances often in excess of demon- 
strated needs. Even in the absence of 
evidence that these moneys were used for 
legitimate union purposes, they were not 
recorded as income in the filing of tax 
returns. 


Where did the money come from? 
From the dues-paying members. How 
are we going to stop it? By the Smith 
amendment. How are we going to per- 
petuate these steals? By voting against 
the Smith amendment, and by leaning 
on the weak reed called our present State 
laws, which failed so cataclysmically 
that we have had to establish the Mc- 
Clellan committee and have had to make 
the report to the Senate based on the 
facts. It is as clear as that. 

We are not living in a dream world. 
We are not arguing about theory. This 
has been happening even while the State 
laws have been on the books. 

Tonight is our chance to demonstrate 
whether we will enact legislation effec- 
tively to protect—not management, not 
employers, not the general publie, but 
the rank-and-file dues-paying members 
of America, who are just as good Amer- 
icans as anyone of us, and who are just 
as much entitled to have the money they 
earn, as any of us, but who, unhappily 
belong to an organization which they 
cannot control, and in which they are 
unable to protect their interests without 
proper legislation being enacted by Con- 


gress. 

That is not all. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. ErvIN], the Senator 
from South Dakota, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MecCrxLLax ], the Senator 
from New York IMr. Ivxsl—all of us, 
except the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamaral—on that 
happy day signed the report, almost 
unanimously, calling upon Congress to 
act. Here we are. Here is the amend- 
ment. Someone heeded the call for ac- 
tion. What are we going to do when 
the roll is called? 

This is what we said next: 

(1) Loans of union funds have gone to 
favored officers when no such opportunities 
have been available to rank-and-file mem- 
bers. Union loans have also been made in- 
discriminately to corporations, to personal 
friends of union officials, and to individuals 
of low repute unable to obtain credit from 
banks and lending institutions. 


Mr. President, I remember distinctly 
asking one of the union presidents one 
day, when he said they had a system by 
which they would lend money with col- 
lateral and without interest to all the 
members of the executive committee, 
“Where did you get the money?” 

He said, “It comes from union dues.” 

I said, “That is a very interesting bank 
you operate. Do you make these loans 
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available only to members of the execu- 
tive committee, or are they available also 
to some poor workingman whose wife is 
in the hospital and who is short of 
money with which to pay the doctor’s 
bill? Can he get such a loan?” 

First he answered “Yes.” 

I said, “That is wonderful. Weare on 
television. We are on radio. You say 
you have a hundred thousand members. 
That is the best news these 100,000 
members have heard in a long time. 
Say it again.” 

He would not say it again. 

I said, “T will say it for you.” I said, 
“This is good news, members of the 
union. Your president says that anyone 
of you can come to him and get a loan, 
in the same way he got his. You can get 
a loan from your union fund, without 
collateral and without interest.” 

2 said. No, no; that is not exactly 
ght.“ 

Then he had to admit under oath that 
only the officers of the union, and only 
the members of the executive committee, 
could obtain money from this strange 
and generous bank, which loaned money 
without interest and without collateral. 

This is the kind of thing the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmrrH], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTTI, 
and the other authors of the amendment 
propose to eliminate. This is the kind of 
thing the McClellan committee sug- 
gested Congress meet legislatively. It 
was this problem, unhappily, which the 
Senate legislative committee overlooked. 
It is on that issue that we shall vote 
“yea” or “nay,” on a rolicall which will 
pe open to public inspection, as it should 

e. 


That is not all, Mr. President: 

J) Tax-exempt union funds have been 
used to bring profit either to the union or 
to its officials in sharp violation of the laws 
governing tax-exempt organizations. As 
pointed out to the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, the Internal 
Revenue Service at least when the commit- 
tee’s investigation began, did not check on 
union funds to determine violations of the 
tax-exemption statutes. 


And so it goes. 

In conclusion, therefore, very properly 
it seems to me, in our recommendations, 
we urge Congress to enact legislation on 
this subject. We said, almost unani- 
mously: 

This type of legislation— 


Referring to proposed legislation like 
the Smith amendment now before us— 

This type of legislation, in the committee’s 
opinion, would go a long way toward pre- 
venting wholesale misappropriation and mis- 
use of union funds such as that disclosed by 
committee testimony. 


That is what we said. What did the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare say? What does the committee 
say in its sales talk on its bill, in its own 
report issued by its subcommittee chair- 
man, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]? What did they say in 
making the presentation to the country 
that this is a good bill; that it meets the 
problems involved; that the Senate 
should vote for it, I suppose, without 
dotting an “i” or crossing a “t,” despite 
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the fact the members of the committee 
themselves, in vote after vote, have 
joined unanimously in adding amend- 
ments and correcting their bill which 
badly needed correction when it came 
from the committee? 

What a happy day it is that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate do not feel that as a 
legislative body we are unable to enact 
legislation or cannot improve the bill. 
We have given the members of the com- 
mittee a chance to vote with us unani- 
mously in yea-and-nay votes in order to 
improve the bill which the committee 
reported. I do not condemn the com- 
mittee for that. The chairman was 
honest. He said it was necessary to re- 
port the bill in a hurry; that the commit- 
tee was aiming at a date; that it had a 
target date of June 10. I commend the 
committee for meeting the deadline. 
They are here. I have enough respect for 
my fellow Senators to believe that any 
inadequacies can be corrected. 

But what did they say in their commit- 
tee report stump speech? I quote now, 
not from the report of the interim com- 
mittee; I quote from the report of the 
legislative committee, page 5: 

Labor unions belong to the members, 


Iagree. There has not been an amend- 
ment offered which spelled that out more 
eloquently than the Smith of New Jersey 
amendment. That amendment points 
out and proves that the unions belong to 
the members. It provides the means for 
the members to recoup from the union 
leaders moneys which the union leaders 
have misappropriated. But the commit- 
tee was not content. In its enthusiasm it 
went further than that. It said: 

A union treasury should not be managed 
as the private property of union officers. 


I agree. They put it even better than 
the McClellan committee did with our 
7-to-1 vote. Let me read that again. It 
is a text for the vote we are about to take. 
It would seem that the committee must 
have had in mind the Smith of New 
Jersey amendment when they made this 
part of the sales talk: 

A union treasury should not be managed 
as the private property of union officers. 


If I understand the English language, 
the Smith amendment is the way to spell 
out that doctrine legislatively. The 
Smith of New Jersey amendment does 
that. The amendment says that a union 
treasury does not belong to the union 
Officers; and that if it is used in that 
way, the union members are provided 
with a device, with a technique, with a 
procedure, with a modus operandi, with 
a legal process by which they can haul 
the union leaders into court. The 
Smith of New Jersey amendment is the 
answer to the committee’s plea at the 
ae they were writing the committee re- 
port. 

The committee report says even more. 
It says: 

A union treasury should not be managed 
as the private property of union officers, how- 
ever well intentioned, but as a trust fund. 


I call to the attention of the committee 
which now seems so reluctant to accept 
an amendment which carries out the 
plea which they wrote into the report 
that the amendment contains the lan- 
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guage which makes such union funds 
trust funds. This is the language which 
protects the trust fund. This is the 
language which makes valid the state- 
ment that the money should be con- 
sidered as a trust fund governed by fidu- 
ciary obligations. 

There it is, Mr. President. I suspect 
that I waste my words. 

Where could we find a more eloquent, 
persuasive endorsement of the Smith of 
New Jersey amendment than in the com- 
mittee report? The committee wrote 
those words. What has happened since 
then to change their minds, I do not 
know. It looked for a while tonight as 
though the committee would accept this 
amendment. I suspect they have 
changed their minds, despite the fact 
that the language of the amendment is 
in such close harmony with the report. 
But I hope that, when the vote comes, 
they will vote for the amendment, be- 
cause it does precisely what their report 
states should be done in cases of this 
kind. 

This is not a complicated amendment. 
It spells out very clearly what it purports 
to do. It does not contain a mass of 
technical legislative language about re- 
sponsibility and the fiduciary position of 
the officials of the union; but it makes 
extremely clear when they are out of 
order. One does not have to be a Harvard 
graduate to understand the language of 
the amendment on lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
on page 2. The language reads—and it 
is as simple as this: 

In any labor organization to which the 
provisions of title I apply, the individual 
workers who have combined.as members to 
form or maintain such organization * * * 
have the right to have any money or other 
property which the organization acquires as 
a direct or indirect result of their financial 
contributions, or of their having formed 
such an organization, conserved for their 
benefit and not applied, invested, disbursed, 
or disposed of in any manner or for any 
purpose not authorized by the constitution, 
bylaws, or other rules of the organization to 
which they have agreed. 


The amendment places the responsi- 
bility for the management of these funds 
on the officials. They are not to apply, 
invest, disburse, or dispose of them in any 
manner or for any purpose not author- 
ized by the constitution of the union. 

“Constitution” is a good, old-fashioned 
3 word. We can all understand 

“Bylaws.” Every women's club has a 
constitution and bylaws. We know what 
that means. 

“Or other rules of the organization to 
which they have agreed.” The language 
of the amendment is as specific as that. 
It is as clear as that. It says that no 
officer has any right to utilize any funds 
the use of which is not authorized by the 
constitution, the bylaws, or the rules of 
the union organization. 

If he does, what will happen? If he 
should violate that obligation, which 
would become a Federal law and a Fed- 
eral standard, with no ambiguity what- 
soever, the union member who is being 
robbed or ransacked—any member of the 
labor union—could go into court and de- 
mand an action in order to be sure that 
his rights were protected. 
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Mr, President, this is not a complicated 
amendment. I am convinced that the 
Senate is well able to legislate on lan- 
guage as simple as this and to arrive at 
a pretty good opinion. It is not so com- 
plicated as to be necessary to call in con- 
stitutional lawyers and to hold extensive 
hearings. The amendment carries out 
faithfully and magnificently what the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
itself said, on page 5 of the report, it was 
trying to do. It carries out also the rec- 
ommendations of our McClellan commit- 
tee. I certainly hope that in the forth- 
coming vote we will not make a travesty 
of that report or a travesty of that great 
expression of good intentions, but that 
we will provide for the union man this 
additional right. 

I call attention, in conclusion, to the 
bottom of page 3 of the amendment, 
which reads: 

Nothing in this section shall reduce or 
limit the responsibilities of any officer, agent, 
or other representative of a labor organiza- 
tion under the law of any State. 


Does any Senator have confidence that 
the State laws are sufficient, despite the 
fact that they failed so completely that 
the disclosures of the McClellan com- 
mittee concerning the State laws had to 
come after the fact? 

Well, if Senators have such confidence, 
they can keep it high. Nothing is lost, 
because the last part of the section reads: 

Nothing in this section shall reduce or 
limit the responsibility of any officer, agent, 
or other representative of a labor organiza- 
tion under the law of any State, and nothing 
in this title shall take away any right or bar 
any remedy to which members of a labor or- 
ganization are entitled under the law of 
any State. 


This is an additional safeguard. It 
sacrifices nothing. It destroys nothing. 
It invalidates nothing. It supersedes 
nothing. It eliminates nothing. It 
moves into a vacuum and provides some- 
thing in addition to protect the working 
men and women of America. 

The amendment should be adopted 
unanimously in the forthcoming rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment, as I said earlier, 
I have a similar amendment at the desk, 
but I have yielded to the Smith of New 
Jersey proposal. 

I call the attention of the Senate and 
especially the members of the select 
committee, the McClellan committee, 
with whom I have served for almost a 
year and a half, to some of the costs of 
this committee to the people of the 
country. 

The committee has held 146 days of 
public hearings. It has taken the testi- 
mony of 715 witnesses. The record of 
the hearings is spread across more than 
25,000 pages of original transcript. 

The members of the committee staff 
have traveled more than 700,000 miles 
and have conducted approximately 
18,000 interviews with prospective wit- 
nesses in 44 of the 48 States. 

In addition, our accountants have ex- 
amined thousands of accounts, records, 
and files both of labor organizations and 
business enterprises. 

To date, the committee has received, 
analyzed, and screened considerably in ex- 
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cess of 100,000 letters. More than 75 percent 
of these came from labor union members or 
members of their families. From these let- 
ters we have received valuable leads and 
much important information. Unfortu- 
nately, the committee has not been, and 
never will be, able to investigate all the 
charges these communications contain. 
From them, however, and from the testimony 
before us, an unhappy and tragic story has 
unfolded. 


Mr. President, those were the words of 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], when he appeared on 
the Manion Forum as recently as June 1 
of this year. 

According to the records of the select 
committee, taxpayers’ dollars in the total 
amount of $744,720.35 have been spent. 
But, Mr. President, as a Member of this 
body and as a United States citizen, I do 
not feel that that money has been mis- 
spent, if the findings are applied to the 
development of proper legislation. That 
suggests the question which comes to my 
mind at this moment, in this day of 
Senate history. We have amassed some 
25,000 pages of testimony. Now the 
precise question is, What are we doing 
with the knowledge thus obtained? 

Mr. President—and I call this point 
to the attention of my brethren on the 
select committee, and I see that 4 of 
us, as well as 1 former member, are in the 
Chamber at this time; and I may say 
that the former member, my good friend, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
Namara], is the only one of us who has a 
right to talk in the way that my good 
friend, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], has been talking, because 
the Senator from Michigan is the only 
member of the committee who disa- 
greed with the findings—I want to com- 
mend to my brethren on the committee 
what we said when we signed our names 
to the interim report. I realize that re- 
ports are not the holiest of things; nev- 
ertheless, this report meant something 
when we signed our names to it, and it 
will go down in history as far as reports 
go. I read from the legislative recom- 
mendations which appear at the end of 
the report, beginning on page 450: 

LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The United States Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor and 
Management Field recommends that the Con- 
gress of the United States give attention to 
the passage of legislation to curb abuses un- 
covered in five areas during our first year of 
hearings. 

These recommendations are 

1. Legislation to regulate and control pen- 
sion, health, and welfare funds; 

2. Legislation to regulate and control 
union funds. 


Mr. President, let me turn from that 
recommendation to the second para- 
graph on the bottom of page 451; and 
there we find, among the recommenda- 
tions to which we signed our names— 

Since union-dues moneys, as well as health 
and welfare funds, are in actuality a trust, 
being held for the members of the union by 
their officers, the committee feels that at- 
tention should be given to placing certain 
restrictions on the use of these funds, such 
as are now imposed on banks and other insti- 
tutions which act as repositories and admin- 
istrators for trust funds. 
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That is very plain language; and it is 
not difficult for anyone to understand. 
What we recommended to this body, after 
we had spent nearly $1 million and after 
we had amassed 25,000 pages of testi- 
mony, was that the Senate should do pre- 
cisely what is suggested by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey 
and, I suggest, what the language of the 
report on the committee bill suggests be 
done. 

I read further from the legislative 
recommendations of the select commit- 
tee, as contained in its interim report: 

3. Legislation to insure union democracy; 

4. Legislation to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes; 

5. Legislation to clarify the no man's 
land in labor-management relations. 


In respect to the fifth recommenda- 
tion, let me read, from page 453, what 
the committee recommended to the Sen- 
ate in the interim report: 

To solve the no man’s land problem, there- 
fore, it is recommended that the NLRB 
should exercise its jurisdiction to the great- 
est extent practicable, and, further, that any 
State or Territory should be authorized to 
assume and assert jurisdiction over labor dis- 
putes over which the Board declines juris- 
diction. 


Mr. President, a simple conclusion 
comes to my mind, and I am sure it has 
come to the minds of other Members of 
the Senate, and I am certain that it is 
coming to the minds of people across 
the Nation. Tonight, by legislative ac- 
tion, the Senate already has stated spe- 
cifically that it will not adopt one of the 
recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee. The Senate is now in the throes 
of coming to a vote on the question of 
whether it will adopt the specific lan- 
guage, or nearly the language, and rec- 
ommendation of that committee in an- 
other field. 

Mr. President, as we approach our 
decision on this point—and let me say 
that it is with great reluctance that I 
make this statement; I was hoping that 
I would not have to make it—if we con- 
tinue to ignore the recommendations of 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and the recommendations 
of the select committee, as made by it 
after it held hearings over a period of 
1% years, after which it made specific 
recommendations in this field, I am 
afraid that I am coming to the conclu- 
sion that there may have been some va- 
lidity to the suggestion which was made 
by my good friend, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and by my good 
friend, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], namely, that this committee 
may have outlived its purpose. 

The purpose of Congressional stand- 
ing committees and select committees 
is to propose the enactment of specific 
legislation. But I am afraid that the 
Senate is specifically saying “no” in re- 
gard to one part of the recommendations 
of the McClellan committee. I hope that 
is not the case. But in view of the action 
which the Senate has taken thus far, I 
am afraid that only the good Lord Him- 
self can intervene to save this specific 
part of the recommendations which are 
set forth in the interim report of the 
McClellan committee. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I note 
that the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], with whom I pre- 
viously had a colloquy, is still on the 
floor. He made some remarks concern- 
ing the lack of necessity for adoption of 
the amendment and the failure of Fed- 
eral statutes to place a fiduciary re- 
sponsibility on such persons. Of course, 
since he and I had that colloquy, very 
little time has elapsed; and thus I have 
not had opportunity to make a complete 
research into the point. But I wish to 
read now from supplement V of the 
United States Code, titles 44-50, tables 
and index, commencing at page 3689. 
Let me say that I do not know whether 
this part of the supplement has subse- 
quently been amended or added to; but, 
in any event, I shall read from this page, 
in order to show the areas in which the 
Congress already has legislated: 

FIDUCIARIES 

Bank holding company, this index. 

Banks, assessment for examination of 
fiduciary activities, 12, section 482. 

Guardian and ward, generally, this index. 

Income tax, this index. 

Internal revenue: 

Assessment, request for prompt assess- 
ment, 26 (I. R. C. 1954), section 6501. 

Definition, 26 (I. R. C. 1954), section 7701; 
notice: fiduciary relationship, 26 (I. R. C. 
1954), section 6903; address for notice of lia- 
bility, 26 (I. R. C. 1954), section 6901; quali- 
fication of fiduciary: bankruptcy law, sus- 
pension of limitations on assessment, 26 
(I. R. C. 1954), section 6872; Secretary of 
Treasury of qualification as fiduciary, 26 
(I. R. C. 1954), section 6036. 

Investments, obligations of Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, 12, section 1045. 

National banks, assessment for examina- 
tion of fiduciary activities, 12, section 482. 

Parent or guardian as including fiduciary, 
38, section 1032. 

Payment to fiduciary of benefits under civ- 
il-service retirement due person under legal 
disability, 5, section 2264. 

Restraining assessment or collection of tax 
against, 26 (I. R. C. 1954), section 7421. 

Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Bene- 
fits Act, this index. 

Stamp tax, exemption, 26 (I. R. C. 1954), 
section 4342. 

Tax Court of United States, substitution 
of parties, rules, 26 (I. R. C. 1954), section 
7453, rule 23. 

Wholesale liquor dealers’ tax, exemption, 
26 (I. R. C. 1954), section 5113. 


Furthermore, Mr. President, a number 
of other instances come to my mind, 
namely, that of the officers of Federal 
savings and loan institutions; that of 
the officers of production credit banks; 
that of the officers of rural electrifica- 
tion associations. All of them serve in 
a fiduciary capacity. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] ques- 
tioned me about the fiduciary matters 
referred to in Senate bill 2888. Of 
course, he was correct in that respect, 
as I said at that time. But I believe 
what he has forgotten is that when the 
committee wrote its first interim re- 
port—and let me point out that it was 
ready for examination and study by all 
Members of the Senate when they re- 
turned for the beginning of this session, 
in January of this year; there was then 
in galley-proof form, about 2 feet long, 
a report consisting of 28 pages of galley 
proof—1 section of it, a section upon 
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which a great portion of the argument 
hinged, was based on the fact that all 
welfare and pension funds, regardless 
of their source, regardless of whether 
they are multilaterally or unilaterally 
administered, regardless of whether they 
are contributory or noncontributory— 
no matter what their nature—are trust 
funds or fiduciary funds, and an em- 
ployee who administers them becomes 
a fiduciary. 

As a matter of fact, all one has to do 
is look at the final report on S. 2888 and 
he will see that some of my argument— 
as a matter of fact, a great deal of my 
argument—on the floor is on the basis 
that there is a contractual relationship, 
and not a fiduciary relationship, in- 
volved. But take the report of the ma- 
jority, to which I did not subscribe, and 
on page 10 of the majority report on S. 
2888, in the middle of the page, appears 
the statement: 

The administrator of a plan, whether he 
be an employer, union official, or inde- 
pendent trustee, bears a fiduciary relation- 
ship to the employee-beneficlaries if he takes 
their contributions or part of the compen- 
sation which would otherwise be paid them 
to buy insurance or to finance a pension 
plan. 


I now refer to S. 2888, and turn to page 
6, under “Coverage.” I find every pen- 
sion and welfare plan complying with the 
numerous requirements set forth—and 
only Government plans are exempted, 
practically—is required to report. 

Approximately 90 percent of these 
plans happen to be contributed to solely 
or primarily by the employer. Yet the 
chairman of the subcommittee in that 
instance, who happens to be the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which consid- 
ered this bill, contended that the trustee 
relationship must apply to every em- 
ployer, even though he is administering 
a welfare or a pension fund for which 
he puts up all the money himself and to 
which the employee does not contribute 
a cent. 

Compare that with the situation 
which is before the Senate tonight—and 
a very peculiar situation it is—where it 
is contended that when a man puts up 
his money to join a labor union and to 
maintain membership in the union, the 
officers who handle his money have no 
‘better than a contractual relationship 
with him, 

If a person who handles his own 
money is placed, with relation to other 
persons, as a fiduciary, how much more 
is it so in the case of a union official who 
handles the money which is contributed 
by his own membership and by the poor 
people who elected him? 

We went much further in S. 2888 than 
we go in the proposal now before the 
Senate. I attempted to point this out 
last night. In S. 2888, on page 17, line 
6, we not only provided, as this bill did 
not provide as it came to the floor, that 
reports must be given to the membership 
itself, but we provided that the employer 
himself who supplied all the money for 
pension and welfare funds not only had 
to report to the union, not only had to 
report to each individual, but we ex- 
posed to the whole world the operations 
of that fund. We did not even limit it 
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to the union or the persons who were in- 
terested in it. 

Let me read from line 6, page 17, of 
S. 2888: 

The Secretary shall make copies of such 
registration, annual report, or other docu- 
ment available for examination in the pub- 
lic documents room of the Department of 
Labor, 


So we have the rather ridiculous 
standard that a man who has put up his 
own money to provide a welfare and pen- 
sion fund must not only, as is provided in 
the following paragraph, send a report 
to each participant or beneficiary re- 
questing it, but he also has to file it with 
the Secretary of Labor. And there it is 
subject to the scrutiny of whom? Not 
only the union members for whom it is 
established; not only the officers of the 
union; not only the national officers of 
the union; but the whole world, includ- 
ing his competitors. Yet we quaver and 
quiver about establishing such small, 
minor, weaker standards and obligations 
in the pending measure. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I hope I am not 
interrupting the thought of the Senator 
from Colorado, but this just occurred to 
me. Inasmuch as the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and I were mi- 
nority members of the committee, and 
have been charged in various statements 
with wanting more restrictive legisla- 
tion, of wanting union-busting legisla- 
tion, of wanting stronger legislation, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado if he feels that protecting the funds 
of individual union members is union- 
busting. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Of course, there can be 
only one answer to that question. I am 
sure the Senator from Arizona, in his 
private life has, and I know in my private 
life, as an attorney, as an officer of a 
savings and loan institution, and in 
many other situations, I have assumed 
the qualities and the responsibilities of 
a fiduciary relationship. It is incom- 
prehensible to understand why a person 
should hesitate to assume the standards 
and duties that go with a fiduciary rela- 
tionship when he handles money of the 
people who contribute it to the union. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the Sena- 
tor say legislation such as is proposed 
by the Smith amendment, which would 
protect the money of union members, is 
in any way a detriment to the further 
organization of unions in this country? 

Mr. ALLOTT. On the contrary, no. 
In fact, in view of the Federal statute 
which I have just quoted, and which 
deals with other fields, I find it difficult 
to realize how anyone can really advance 
a successful argument against the as- 
suming of a fiduciary relationship. After 
all—and this is the part I was just about 
to close upon—what are we doing here? 
I think, too often, when people start 
dealing with unions, almost immediately 
a sort of metamorphosis takes place, and 
they wrap their minds in cocoons or in 
mothballs and fail to reason. 
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I can see no reason why a union officer 
who, as a union officer, takes the money 
of his fellow employee in dues or in ini- 
tiation fees should fail to assume a full 
fiduciary responsibility, or, as it is said 
in the report, a position of trust with re- 
spect to those funds. It is simply in- 
comprehensible to me what argument or 
reason could be advanced for not having 
those men assume such responsibility. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Much has been 
said on the floor, particularly today, to 
the effect that a bill which is tougher or 
stricter than the pending one would 
stand no chance of passage and enact- 
ment. I think the Senator has an- 
swered me, but in the Senator’s mind is 
there anything more strict or tougher 
about the bill with the Smith amend- 
ment than the bill without? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The only thing I can 
see which may be tougher is that it would 
require a union Official to act more 
strictly and be civilly liable in more in- 
stances for the handling of the mem- 
2 funds. I see no objection to 

at. 

Mr.GOLDWATER. The Senator may 
have hit upon the quick answer which is 
being developed over the long term in 
my mind, when he said that union of- 
ficials might object to it. Perhaps we 
are approaching the hidden persons, the 
nebulous individuals, whose heads we 
have heard being beaten against the 
wall all day, who say, “No legislation can 
be passed unless it is confined within 
certain limits.” 

I hate to think it, but perhaps the 
union leaders have said, “We will not 
take this bill with this amendment in it.” 
I hate to think that is so, after having 
heard the woes of the union members 
over a year and a half of hearings, for 
which nearly a million dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money was spent. 

Today, for some unknown reason, time 
and again I have heard my colleagues 
say on the floor, “We cannot pass legisla- 
tion more restrictive or more strict.” I 
cannot figure out what is restrictive or 
strict about trying to protect the money 
of a union member. I cannot get 
through my head the reason for the 
timidity on the opposite side of the aisle 
about accepting the amendment. 
Frankly, I do not know how a Senator 
who votes against the amendment is go- 
ing to justify his vote when he goes home 
and Mr. Joe Union Member says to him: 
“Why are you against me? Why do you 
not want to protect my money? Why 
do you want Dave Beck and the Brew- 
sters to continue buying yachts, to con- 
tinue to spend money on women, to 
buy”"—as I remember — goose liver, 
champagne, trips around the world, and 
trips to Miami?” 

I would hate to be in that position, 
whether I lived in North Carolina, Mas- 
sachusetts, or New Mexico. I would hate 
to think of going home and having a 
union man say to me: “Senator, you 
surely did me wrong.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will say to the Sen- 
ator I do not propose to justify the buy- 
ing of goose liver. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. A vote against 
the amendment will be justifying the 
buying of goose liver. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is exactly 
correct, 

If the Senator has more questions I 
shall be happy to yield, but otherwise I 
desire to conclude with this thought: 
I do not know what cocoon engulfs our 
minds when we start talking about 
unions. There has not been proposed 
upon this floor or in the committee, of 
which I am a member—and I was pres- 
ent at the committee hearings, I believe, 
all the time, or substantially all the 
time—one amendment which would not 
enlarge the powers of the individual 
member of a union, which would restrict 
the rights of the union member, which 
would restrict in any way the right of 
the union member to bargain, or which 
would restrict in any way the rights of 
the union member under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The pending amendment 
would guarantee the union member 
many rights he has never had before. 

I do not know why we should impose 
on union leaders and officers a lesser re- 
sponsibility than we require of lawyers 
in the practice of law, or brokers, or 
real estate agents, or the officers of rural 
electrification associations, or the offi- 
cers of Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations, or officers of banks, or officers 
of production and credit associations, or 
anyone else, upon whom a fiduciary re- 
sponsibility is placed. In my opinion 
there is absolutely no justification for 
imposing on union leaders a lesser re- 
sponsibility, particularly in view of the 
rigid impositions we placed, in S. 2888, 
upon those who handle not money of 
other people but money of their own. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the able 
and distinguished Senator from Colorado 
read from the United States Code index 
certain references to fiduciaries. The 
reading of the index reminds me of an 
event down in my section of North Caro- 
lina. The people who have relatives 
buried in churchyards there meet occa- 
sionally and clean off the briars and 
weeds growing on the graves. As a gen- 
eral rule, the custom is for each individ- 
ual to do his own work. On one occa- 
sion, however, when there was one of 
these cleanup ceremonies down in my 
county, there was a person much like 
myself, somewhat lazy. So he hired a 
boy named George to go along with him 
to the cemetery to do his work. Well, 
George was down on the grave pulling 
the weeds off, and all at once he burst 
into laughter. His employer said, 
“George, what in the world are you 
laughing at?” George said, “I am 
laughing at them funny words writ down 
on this tombstone.” His employer said, 
“George, I don’t see any funny words 
written on that tombstone.” George 
said, Just read here where it says, ‘Not 
dead, but sleeping.“ His employer 
said, George, I do not see anything 
funny about that.” George said, Well, 
boss, he’s not fooling anybody but him- 
self.“ (Laughter.] 

When the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado read from the index 
to the lawbook for the purpose of chal- 


lenging or rebutting my statement that 
there is no Federal statute defining the 
general duties of the Federal fiduciary, 
he fooled nobody but himself. If the 
Senator will read the statutes the index 
refers to, he will not even fool himself. 

I will pick up one of the statutes for an 
example. Title 26, section 3797, subsec- 
tion (6), is one of the statutes referred 
to. It reads: 

The term “fiduciary” means a guardian, 
trustee, executor, administrator, receiver, 
conservator, or any person acting in any 
fiduciary capacity for any person. 


Each one of these fiduciaries, with the 
possible exception of a receiver or a con- 
servator, is appointed under State law 
and his duties are defined under State 
law. This provision is a part of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which defines 
fiduciaries who must pay income taxes 
for estates, wards, trusts, and so forth 
under the code. 

Another sample of such statutes is ti- 
tle 12, section 941, which provides as 
follows: 

941. Fiduciary and trust funds—security for 
public deposits. 

Farm loan bonds issued under the pro- 
visions of this chapter by Federal land 
banks or joint stock land banks shall be 
a lawful investment for all fiduciary and 
trust funds, and may be accepted as security 
for all public deposits. 


This provision defines the investments 
which may be made by national banks, 
which, of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment can do. 

Despite the voluminous references in 
the index, none of such references, in 
my honest judgment, refers to any 
statute which undertakes to define any 
obligations of a Federal fiduciary such 
as would come under the undefined 
amendment which has been offered. 

All I have to say further on this sub- 
ject is that I am in favor of protecting 
union funds. I have voted for bills to do 
it. However, I am opposed to clutter- 
ing up the law books with an amend- 
ment which undertakes to create a right 
of action resting upon a supposed Fed- 
eral fiduciary obligation when there is 
no Federal law to define what that fidu- 
ciary obligation is. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that on this same 
subject there are 48 different State laws? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is true. If the pro- 
posed statute is to have any meaning 
whatever, we must select the fiduciary 
obligation to be enforced. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And we would not know which one 
to select. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise to 
clear up a statement which I believe was 
inadvertently placed in the RECORD 
earlier this evening. I think it was un- 
intentional. 

One of the speakers made a statement 
to the effect that the legislative recom- 
mendations on pages 451, 452, and 432 
of the select committee’s report were 
signed by members of the select com- 
mittee. I am sure I am correct in mak- 
ing the statement that such a thing never 
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occurred. I never signed any document 
of such a nature. The only action that 
was ever taken as a whole by the mem- 
bers of the committee, or by the commit- 
tee itself, was the action taken on the 
five recommendations found on page 450. 
Those recommendations are: 

1. Legislation to regulate and control pen- 
sion, health, and welfare funds. 


That bill has already been passed by 
the Senate. 


2. Legislation to regulate and control un- 
ion funds, 


That legislation is taken care of in the 
bill before us. 


3. Legislation to insure union democracy. 


That calls for the secret ballot; and 
that provision is in the bill before us. 


4. Legislation to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes. 


That is in the bill before us. 


5. Legislation to clarify the “no man’s 
land” in labor-management relations. 


Let me repeat that—“legislation to 
clarify the ‘no man’s land’ in labor- 
management relations.” That is what 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] would do. The amendment which 
I had offered as a substitute for the Wat- 
kins amendment earlier this afternoon, 
and which was voted down, was finally 
approved by a voice vote in the Senate. 
Pug that is what that amendment would 

0. 

So I think I can safely say that all the 
basic recommendations made by the 
select committee have been carried out 
in the proposed legislation now before 
us as it stands. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the language on page 6 of 
the bill, which deals with direct and in- 
direct loans to officers. This section, 
beginning in line 4, requires labor or- 
ganizations to file with the Secretary a 
financial report which will disclose 
direct or indirect loans to any officer, 
and so forth. 

In the pending amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, the provision 
on page 2, under (b), deals with a re- 
lationship of trust between the labor 
organization and its members; and it 
provides that every officer shall have 
that relationship and be responsible in 
a fiduciary capacity for money or other 
property in his possession in which the 
os have rights set forth in the 


My question is this: Does the Senator 
believe that it is proper, because of the 
existence of the fiduciary capacity, for 
officers of a union to lend money to 
themselves? 

Mr. IVES. That subject is covered 
in subdivision 4, on line 16, on page 6. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. The 
language provides that disclosure must 
be made of direct and indirect loans to 
an officer. 

Mr. IVES. To be perfectly honest, I 
do not think so, and I objected to that 
particular provision of the bill. How- 
ever, I yielded on that point. 
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Mr. BUSH. The thought which has 
been going through my mind is that it 
would be a good idea to prohibit union 
officers from lending money to them- 
selves. 

Mr. IVES. To themselves; yes. 

Mr. BUSH. That is what I wished to 
bring out. Would not this amendment 
prohibit such a thing? 

Mr. IVES. It would be easy enough 
to modify the language of the bill as it 
stands. 

Mr. BUSH. I am not sure that it 
should be modified. I wish to establish 
the fact, first, that the bill probably 
would prohibit such loans. 

Mr. IVES. I think it would. 

Mr. BUSH. I think that is a good 
idea, because time after time in the his- 
tory of financial institutions, when of- 
ficers have been guilty of lending money 
to themselves, such a practice has led 
to disaster and corruption. We have 
only to read the hearings before the Mc- 
Clellan committee to learn that in the 
ease of labor unions the same thing has 
occurred. I wish to bring out the fact 
that I believe this provision would pro- 
hibit loans to officers of labor unions 
by themselves. The establishment of 
the fiduciary or trust capacity would do 
that. I think it is in the interest of the 
union and its members to do so. 

Mr. IVES. I agree with the Senator 
on that point, but I do not approve of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I am discussing only one 
aspect, and that is whether or not this 
provision would prohibit the lending of 
union funds by an officer to himself. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I invite the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut to the fact that the language on 
page 6 of the bill does not prohibit 
loans. 

Mr.BUSH. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. CURTIS. It merely requires re- 
“porting. 

Mr.BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The loan may be re- 
ported by an officer other than the one 
who received the loan. So the two provi- 
sions are not in conflict. But without the 
Smith amendment, I think we would be 
failing to do that which we should do to 
protect the funds of union members. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Nebraska a question, 
with the permission of the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. IVES. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BUSH. I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska whether he agrees that the 
Smith amendment would have the effect 
of prohibiting loans by union officers, of 
union funds, to themselves? 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe it would. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator think 
that is a good idea? 

Mr. CURTIS. Much of the corruption 
which has been disclosed on the part of 
racketeer union leaders—and we are 
talking about only a minority of them 
has come about by reason of the fact 
that they have taken possession of the 
assets of the union and have managed 
them as though they were their own. 
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They have bought yachts, taken trips, 
made investments, put their families in 
business, and all that sort of thing. They 
have not regarded the union funds as 
other people's money. That is what the 
Smith amendment would prevent. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one further observation. I 
believe that one of the worst practices 
in the history of lending which has de- 
veloped from time to time is the business 
of men in a trust capacity or in a ca- 
pacity of being responsible for other 
people’s money, lending that money to 
themselves on their own authority. Most 
banks now prohibit the lending of money 
to their own officers—and correctly so. 
Most corporations prohibit lending funds 
of a corporation to its own officers; and 
I think correctly so. 

In view of all the revelations we have 
had in the past 2 years as a result of 
the findings of the McClellan committee, 
it is high time that the unions them- 
selves prohibited loans of union funds 
by officers to themselves. I hope very 
much that the effect of the proposed leg- 
islation will actually be to prohibit it. 

Mr. IVES. If I may comment on that 
statement, I certainly will not quarrel 
with the idea of the Senator from Con- 
necticut in that connection, but it is not 
necessary to adopt the Smith amend- 
ment to do that. 

Mr. BUSH. The Smith amendment 
is not my amendment, but I wish to make 
sure whether that would be the effect of 
it. 

Mr. IVES. It probably would be. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. I ask that 
it be printed and placed on the table, to 
be available to my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment pro- 
poses to strike from the bill section 604, 
appearing at pages 38 and 39— 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment pro- 
poses to strike from the bill section 604, 
appearing at pages 38 and 39 of the bill, 
and substitute therefor the provisions of 
S. 3098, introduced by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] at this session 
of Congress, 

The substitute language is taken ver- 
batim from S. 3098, through which the 
Senator from New Jersey contemplated 
allowing an employer and a labor union 
engaged in the building and construc- 
tion industry voluntarily to enter into a 
collective-bargaining agreement even 
though the existing or future employees 
had not authorized the particular union 
to represent them. 

The ultimate purpose of the existing 
language in section 604 and that of the 
substitute which I propose is identical. 
Both contemplate granting to a labor 
union the right to act as a bargaining 
agent without any previous authority 
from the workers. The difference be- 
tween the two provisions is that S. 3098, 
introduced by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Smrrx], protects to a reason- 
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able degree, while section 604 of the 
pending bill does not protect the affected 
workers at all, 

Under my amendment the right of a 
union to represent workers is attached to 
certain conditions, taken from the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The union, under the com- 
mittee bill, is given the extraordinary 
right unconditionally. 

Under my proposed amendment, the 
union’s right to represent the workers 
without previous authority shall not ap- 
ply unless, first, there is a history of 
collective-bargaining relationship be- 
tween the petitioning employer and the 
union or, second, unless the Board finds, 
based upon a complaint made by an 
employee, a group of employees, or any 
individual or labor organization, that a 
substantial number of the current em- 
Ployees claim that they are not repre- 
sented by the union. y 

Moreover, under the pending bill, a 
worker, as a condition to the right to 
work, would be compelled to join the 
union in 7 days, while under my pro- 
posal, as taken from the Smith bill, it 
would be 30 days, as generally provided 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
to a brief discussion of the pending 
amendment. I wish to make a brief 
argument against it. I interpret the 
amendment to involve the basic purpose 
of declaring that all union funds are 
trust funds. I judge that that is a fair 
interpretation, at least of one of the 
major purposes of the amendment, as I 
read it: 

(b) Every officer, agent, or other represent- 
ative of a labor organization to which sub- 
section (a) applies shall, with respect to any 
money or other property in his custody or 
possession by virtue of his position as such 
officer, agent, or representative, have a rela- 
tionship of trust to the labor organization 
and its members and shall be responsible in 
a fiduciary capacity for such money or other 


property in which the members have the 
rights stated in this section. 


There was a proposal before our com- 
mittee on this subject. It was not 
pressed. The proponents did not provide 
data in support of it. 

Every lawyer in the Senate knows that 
there is probably no legal subject more 
complicated than the law of trusts, un- 
less it might be future interests in the 
law of real property. We all know great 
practitioners in our States whose 
specialty is the law of trusts, who, when 
they get to their declining years, say to 
young lawyers: “I am just begining to 
understand something about the law of 

That is how complicated this field is, 
which here on the floor of the Senate to- 
night it is proposed, without the con- 
sideration a complicated subject such as 
this ought to have, to apply to union 
funds by adopting the pending amend- 
ment. 

It is proposed to do that without even 
a summary of the trust laws of the vari- 
ous States before us. We are asked to 
adopt a vast, complicated system of law. 
We are asked here on the floor of the 
Senate to bring union funds into the trust 
system of law, with all the volume of 
statute and case law involved, and apply 
it, sight unseen, to union funds. 
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The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin], a distinguished former jus- 
tice of his State supreme court, has very 
rightly suggested the main point I wish 
to stress in this brief argument. He dem- 
onstrated that there is no Federal law on 
the subject, and closed by observing that 
State laws would apply under the amend- 
ment. That is what we are asked to do: 
To bring union funds under at least 48 
different sets of trust laws. In doing so, 
we may be denying rights which courts 
are constructing on nontrust theories of 
contract and tort. The courts are estab- 
lishing theories of responsibility based 
upon the representative character of the 
unions. But now it is proposed, by the 
pending amendment, that technical and 
complex rules of trust shall be applied to 
union finances and union relationship. 
Of the many examples which could be 
cited—and I could stand here all night, 
to show how dangerous such an amend- 
ment as this would be if we were to adopt. 
it, without greater attention being paid 
to an analysis of the individual trust laws 
of the several States—I suggest that we 
consider the example I now cite. 

Under this amendment would union 
officials have the traditional duty to in- 
vest funds for profit or stand to lose per- 
sonally? That is the risk the trustee 
runs in a good many States under the 
trust laws. He has the duty to invest 
the trust funds and to use the best judg- 
ment he can to invest them at a profit. 
If he does not do so, he has to stand the 
loss personally. 

Is that what is contemplated by this 
amendment? There will be those who 
will so charge. I am not charging it; I 
am simply raising the hypothetical. 
But if it is Involved, and if that is the 
requirement under some State trust laws, 
as it is, them we have here a very in- 
teresting device for putting the union 
funds into a nonliquid condition, so that 
the union cannot conduct an effective 
strike. A union has to have its funds in 
a position so that they can be obtained 
quickly to pay strike benefits, to take 
care of the picket lines, and to conduct 
an effective strike against an employer. 

The question I have just raised in this 
hypothetical cannot be answered until 
one sits down and, in a prolonged com- 
mittee study, analyzes the 48 State trust 
law systems throughout the Nation, 
learns what they require of the trustee, 
and understands what duties are imposed 
upon the fiduciary relationship under the 
trust laws. 

As applied to union funds, I submit 
that to impose any such trust obligation 
as my hypothetical raises would be fool- 
ish. But it is a common requirement of 
trust laws. On page 3 of the bill we see 
the burden which is to be imposed upon 
unions; and a severe burden it will be. 

We are enacting disclosure legislation 
in regard to finanees. The State courts 
are fashioning the protections for the 
interests of the union members in their 
funds. Let us know what we are doing 
before we sweep away nontrust theories 
of protection and apply the highly tech- 
nical trust activities which are an un- 
known quantity as we sit here tonight. 

I submit, respectfully, that I do not 
think there is a lawyer in the Senate, 
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including the present speaker, who, if 
examination papers were being passed 
out tonight for an examination on the 
Taw of trusts, based om the trust laws of 
our own States, could pass the examina- 
tion, because that is a highly technical 
field of law; and the human mind being 
what it is, most of us who have not been 
active in the practice of trust law would 
have forgotten a good many of the trust 
theories we learned in the law of trust 
back in our law-school days. This, I re- 
peat, is a highly technical field of law. 

I close my argument by asking, What 
did the committee try to accomplish in 
regard to better control of union funds? 
What is the theory of this phase of the 
bill which the committee has reported? 
If Senators do not agree with this theory, 
then vote the committee down. We had 
the benefit of the McClellan hearings, 
and we took a little testimony ourselves 
before the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. We found that there have 
been abuses on the part of some union 
officials who have betrayed the trust 
which they owed to the rank and file 
members of their unions. That was what 
we found. 

We decided we must write into the bill 
something which would require disclo- 
sure beforehand of such activities as 
those of the Becks and others who have 
betrayed their union members with re- 
spect to union funds. So we said: We 
will cooperate with the reliable union 
Teaders as they are represented by the 
AFL-CIO, as they have promulgated 
their code of ethical procedures which is 
to be binding on the member unions of 
that great labor movement. We will 
strengthen their hand by passing a law 
which will require the disclosure of 
financial practices within unions. 

We will require the publication and 
disclosure of the amount of money they 
have collected, what their disbursements 
have been, what they have spent the 
money for, to whom they have loaned it, 
and why they have loaned it. We have 
written that into the bill. We feel that 
if we are to keep faith with the principle 
of voluntarism in the operation of the 
trade union movement, the first step we 
ought to take is the step for disclosure 
and the requirement of disclosure and 
the imposition of penalties upon the in- 
dividual union officials if they refuse or 
fail to disclose. We suggest that we 
ought to try that. 

I think the bill provides a very effec- 
tive broom with which to sweep out bad 
practices and abuses which may have 
crept into the house of labor. But cer- 
tainly we will defeat our purposes if we 
now yoke around the neck of the labor 
movement all the technical trust law re- 
quirements of some 48 systems of trust 
law throughout the Nation. I hardly 
think the Senate is ready to do that. 
Senators have not sufficiently studied 
the problem. They do not know enough 
about its effects. They cannot pass an 
elementary examination on its conse- 
quences, 

This proposal sounds nice. It is very 
plausible to say that we must insist upon 
the fiduciary relationship toward union 
funds on the part of the officers of 
unions. This sounds fine; but we had 
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better take a look at ifs legal conse- 
quences. If we do that, then, in my 
judgment, I think we will reject the 
rane nt by an overwhelming ma- 
ority. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask a 
question about direct or indireet loans 
to officers, the reporting of which is re- 
quired by the bill. I have said it is bad 
practice and ought to be prohibited in 
the pending legislation. So long as the 
Senator from Oregon is talking about 
the question of fiduciaries, and has made 
@ very interesting case on it, I should 
like to have him comment on the ques- 
tion whether the matter of the officers 
of a union making loans directly to 
themselves from union funds should or 
should not. be prohibited in the interest 
of decent management and in the inter- 
est of all union members. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Con- 
necticut poses a very troublesome ques- 
tion. I want to summarize for him what 
happened in our committee in regard to 
it, as I recall, and what my position was 
on it in the committee, because we dis- 
cussed the matter in the committee at 
length. 

Mr. BUSH. Did the Senator actually 
consider the question of prohibition? 

Mr. MORSE. The decision of most of 
us was finally against a prohibition. 

The discussion ran along these lines: 
The first thing which is important is to 
insist upon the requirement in the law 
that the members of unions know about 
the loan, and that they know the pur- 
pose for which the loan was made. They 
should know the terms and conditions 
of the repayment of the loan. The bill 
requires such disclosures. 

The committee felt, after we had 
batted the question back and forth, so 
to speak, that in some circumstances 
members of the union might very well 
want to authorize a loan, either to an 
officer of a union or to a member of a 
union. I think I was the one in the dis- 
cussion, as I now recall, who used an 
extreme, exaggerated case to illustrate 
the point I had in mind. 

I said: “Suppose a union official or a 
union member who was driving with his 
family suffered a horrible automobile 
accident, and his wife and four young- 
sters were put into a hospital for months 
at a terrific expense. He did not hap- 
pen to be insured, but the union knew 
the plight of the officer and decided, un- 
der those circumstances, to make a loan 
to the officer to pay the hospital bills and 
to supply the necessities of life in the 
meantime, with the membership having 
full knowledge of the conditions of re- 
payment.” 

I think if would be very unreasonable 
to take the position that under no cir- 
cumstances could a union make a loan 
to that. officer. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator said a while 
ago in his remarks, I think, that the pur- 
pose of the union funds was to have them 
ready instantly; that they should be in 
cash or readily available and convertible 
into cash, so that they might be quickly 
used when needed for union purposes. 
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Does not the Senator believe that if 
union officers make a practice of tying up 
union funds in loans to themselves or 
other officers, it would interfere with that 
very process? 

Mr. MORSE. That is something which 
is for the union members to decide; it is 
not for the United States Senate to de- 
cide for them. It is for the union mem- 
bers to decide. If we provide a demo- 
cratic procedure in the bill—and I think 
we do—under which the union members 
will have a chance to control their union’s 
affairs, then I say, most respectfully, that 
if they want to make a loan of $5,000, 
$7,000, or whatever amount of money may 
be necessary to help over the hump the 
union official who has had the horrible 
accident to which I referred, I think they 
ought to be free to do it. I do not be- 
lieve Congress ought to say: We prohibit 
you from voting to use your union money 
in that cause. 

Let us consider another example. My 
colleagues will recall that I referred to 
this one in the committee. I said, “Sup- 
pose in a community a drive is being 
conducted for the construction of a com- 
munity hospital; and suppose the mem- 
bers of the union think it would be in the 
long-term interest of the union to have 
the hospital built, and that it would be 
good public relations for them to lend 
some of their union’s funds for the build- 
ing of the hospital. So suppose they de- 
cide, under their union procedures, that 
the union will loan $15,000 or $20,000 to 
the organization which is seeking to raise 
sufficient funds to have the hospital con- 
structed. In such a case, should the Sen- 
ate decide to vote for the enactment of a 
law which would prohibit the union 
members from lending that amount of 
money for the construction of the hos- 
pital?” 

So, Mr. President, I stress the point 
that I believe the Senate will be going 
far enough—certainly, far enough for 
now, in order to be able to try it out 
if it decides that, by means of this law, 
the rank-and-file members of the union 
will be guaranteed that they will know 
what is going on in the case of their 
union funds. 

Mr. BUSH. But, Mr. President, I am 
not referring to the use of union funds 
for the construction of a hospital. I am 
referring to a case in which a union 
officer lends the union funds to himself. 

Mr. MORSE. But I am trying to tell 
the Senator from Connecticut that if 
we bring those who handle the union 
funds under the trust or fiduciary law 
of a State, we shall not have the slight- 
est idea, in fact, about what restrictions 
may be placed on them, in connection 
with the use of those funds. We shall 
not know whether, in such a situation, 
the union officials will or will not be able 
to lend some of the union’s funds for 
the construction of a community hos- 
pital; we shall not know whether a State 
court will be required to step in and to 
say, “Under the laws of this State, you 
must, as a trustee or fiduciary for these 
funds, take steps to meet the require- 
ment for the payment of the amount of 
interest that must be paid in the case of 
the use of such funds to make commer- 
cial loans; and if you do not meet that 
requirement, if you do not take steps to 
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provide that that amount of interest or 
profit shall be made from the use of 
these funds, we shall hold that you must 
pay, out of your own pocket, the differ- 
ence into the treasury of the union.” 

Mr. BUSH. But is it not a fact that 
State laws actually prohibit corporations 
or banks from lending money to their 
own officers? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; that is my hazy 
recollection of the law in some jurisdic- 
tions, 

Mr. BUSH. In that case, it seems to 
me that the situation I have referred to 
is no different. The question is one of 
principle; the question is one of whether 
such conduct or such use of funds would 
be right and moral—whether it would be 
right and moral for one who serves in a 
fiduciary capacity or a trusteeship 
capacity or who is in charge of, and 
responsible for the care of such funds 
to lend them to himself. I do not see 
why, in that connection, the rule in the 
case of a labor union should be any dif- 
ferent from the rule in connection with a 
financial institution or a corporation 
engaged in business. 

Mr. MORSE. I see now what our dif- 
ference is. I respect the point of view 
of the Senator from Connecticut. Our 
difference is that in my opinion a labor 
union is quite different from a corpora- 
tion, and the purpose of a labor union is 
quite different from the purpose of an 
investing corporation. A labor union is 
a corporation of men and women who 
have bound themselves together to bar- 
gain collectively for better wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor, and to act in 
concert on the economic front to get 
those better conditions, if they are not 
able to get them otherwise. That pur- 
pose is quite different from the purpose 
of a corporation. 

Furthermore, a labor union has fra- 
ternal objectives which a corporation 
does not have; and when we speak of fra- 
ternal objectives, we speak of the kind 
of situation I am talking about when I 
refer to a case in which the wife and 
children of a union member have been 
seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, or when I refer to a union whose 
members think they would do well to co- 
operate with their community by lending 
some of their union’s money—probably 
without interest—for the construction of 
a community hospital. 

If the union officials who handle the 
money are placed in a trustee relation- 
ship, consider what would happen if a 
case involving the use of those funds 
was brought before a court, and consider 
what a court would say about a union 
official who served in a trustee or fidu- 
ciary relationship and who would lend 
that money without interest. 

Mr. BUSH. I quite agree with what 
the Senator from Oregon says about the 
difference between a union and organi- 
zations of the type of those I have men- 
tioned. 

Nevertheless, from my point of view, it 
makes no difference whether the organi- 
zation be a fraternal one or one of any 
other type: If an officer of the organi- 
zation is charged with the responsibility 
of preserving and managing its funds, 
it is wrong for him to lend the funds to 
himself; and that should be prohibited, 
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Mr. MORSE. I understand the point 
of view of the Senator from Connecticut; 
but I think it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference in the case of a fraternal organi- 
zation. 

But the important point in connection 
with the pending bill is that it takes 
steps to protect the rank-and-file mem- 
bership, so they may have full knowl- 
edge of what is done with their funds, 
so they will be able to exercise their 
sanctions and checks if they do not like 
what is done with their funds by the 
officers of their union. 

If that had been the situation in the 
case of Dave Beck and the Teamsters 
Union, I do not think Dave Beck and 
the others would have been able to get 
by with their misuse of the union’s 
funds. e 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YarsorovucH in the chair), The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Green Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Barrett Hennings Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland 
Bridges Hruska Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Proxmire 
yra Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S, Dak Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 
Fulbright McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smiru], offered for himself, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Attorr]. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'Manoney] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
would each vote yea.“ 
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The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is paired with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from North Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Allott. Curtis Mundt 
Barrett Dirksen Payne 
Beall Dworshak Potter 
Bricker Eastland 
Bridges Goldwater Revercomb 
ush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler Hruska Schoeppel 
Jenner Smith, N = 
Ca, Knowland Thurmon: 
— Kuchel Thye 
Case, N. J. Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Case, S. Dak. u Wiley 
Cooper Williams 
Cotton Morton Young 
NAYS—47 
Alken Holland McNamara 
Humphrey Monroney 
Bible Ives Morse 
Carroll Jackson Murray 
Chavez Javits Neuberger 
Church Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Douglas Jordan Russell 
Ellender Kefauver Smathers 
Ervin Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Frear Kerr a 
Ful ht Lausche nnis 
en, —— ‘Talmad; 
Hayden Magnuson ge 
—— Malone Yarborough 
mill Mansfield 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bennett Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Flanders Langer 
Gore O'Mahoney 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Smira of New Jersey for himself and 
other Senators was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Smith amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
6—12-58-OO and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CIT CLERK. Or. page 40, line 
16, it is proposed to strike out “9 (f)” 
and the following comma. 

On page 40, line 19 through 23, strike 
out all of subsection (b) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(b) Clause (i) of section 8 (a) (3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “sections 9 (f), 
(g), (h), and“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 9 (f) and.“ 

(e) Section 9 (f) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

(t) No investigation shall be made by the 
Board of any question affecting commerce 
concerning the representation of employees, 
raised by a labor organization under sub- 
section (c) of this section, no labor orga- 
nization shall be eligible for certification 
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under this section as the representative of 
any employees, and no complaint shall issue 
under section 10 with respect to a charge 
filed by a labor organization, unless such 
labor organization and any national or in- 
ternational labor organization of which such 
labor organization is an affiliate or constitu- 
ent unit can show that prior thereto it has 
(1) filed with the Secretary of Labor the 
organizational and fimancial reports and 
documents required by title I of the Labor- 
Management and Disclosure Act 
of 1958, and (2) has made available to its 
members copies of such reports and docu- 
ments as provided in such act.” 

(d) Until expiration of the period pro- 
vided by title I of this act for the initial 
filing of reports and documents by labor 
organizations as required by such title, com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 9 (f) 
and (g) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, as those provisions read prior 
to the amendments made by this section, 
shall be accepted as compliance with the 
provisions of section 9 (f) of such act as 
amended by subsection (c) of this section. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate received today a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States with regard to midair collisions 
of aircraft. I ask that the message be 
appropriately referred, without reading, 
and that the full text of the message be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Recent midair collisions of aircraft, 
occasioning tragic losses of human life, 
have emphasized the need for a system of 
air traffic management which will pre- 
vent, within the limits of human in- 
genuity, a recurrence of such accidents. 

In this message, accordingly, I am 
recommending to the Congress the estab- 
lishment of an aviation organization in 
which would be consolidated among 
other things all the essential manage- 
ment functions necessary to support the 
common needs of our eivil and military 
aviation. 

Soon after taking office as President I 
received reports that the increasing 
speed of aircraft, the rapid growth in the 
volume of daily flights, and the introduc- 
tion into common use of jet and vertical 
lift aircraft were causing serious conges- 
tion in the airspace. It was also reported 
that the aviation facilities then in use 
were rapidly becoming inadequate for 
the efficient management of air traffic. 

To develop a positive program it was 
first necessary to obtain more precise 
information on the nature and serious- 
ness of the air traffic control problem. 
This task was assigned to an aviation 
facilities study group appointed at my 
request by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

In its report this study group found 
that the airspace was already over- 
crowded and that the development of 
airports, navigation aids, and especially 
the air traffie control system, was lag- 
ging far behind aeronautical develop- 
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ments and the needs of our mobile 
population. Development of a compre- 
hensive plan to meet the national re- 
quirements for aviation facilities was 
recommended and it was proposed that 
the plan be developed by an individual of 
national reputation. I approved the re- 
port and its recommendations and on 
February 10, 1956, appointed Mr. Edward 
P. Curtis to the post of Special Assistant 
to the President for Aviation Facilities 
Planning. 

Mr. Curtis on May 10, 1957, submitted 
to me a positive plan of action designed 
to correct the deficiencies which had led 
to the inadequacies of our aviation facili- 
ties system. Mr. Curtis. identified the 
major deficiencies as first, technological, 
and second, organizational. 

While the Curtis plan was under prep- 
aration, the Nation was shocked by the 
most costly civil air disaster in its his- 
tory. On June 30, 1956, two civil airliners 
collided over the Grand Canyon and 128 
lives were lost. This tragedy gave dra- 
matic support to the view that even in 
the less congested portions of our air- 
space the separation of aircraft should 
not be left to chance or to the visual abil- 
ity of pilots. 

As an essential step in solving the com- 
plex technical problems involved, Mr. 
Curtis called for the creation of an Air- 
ways Modernization Board as a tempo-: 
rary independent agency to develop, test 
and select air traffic control systems and 
devices. The Congress promptly estab- 
lished the Airways Modernization Board 
by an enactment which I approved on 
August 14, 1957. 

The Airways Modernization Board is 
now a functioning organization engaged 
in developing the systems, procedures, 
and devices which will help assure that 
tomorrow’s air traffic control measures 
ean safely and efficiently handle tomor- 
row’s aircraft and traffic load. Except 
for certain facilities so peculiar to the 
operations of the Armed Forces as to 
have little or no effect on the common 
system, all air traffie control facilities are 
now developed by the Airways Moderni- 
zation Board. The duplication and con- 
flict between military and civil air facili- 
ties research agencies, which have proved 
so costly in the past, have been eliminat- 
ed by the partnership which character- 
izes the new agency. It embodies an ap- 
proach to facilities research and develop- 
ment which must ultimately be expanded 
to traffic control operations, namely: a 
single agency so organized and staffed 
as to be capable of taking into account 
the requirements of all categories of 
aviation. 

Some time will pass before the new 
systems being developed by the Airways 
Modernization Board can play a decisive 
part in enhancing the safety and effi- 
ciency of the airways. Meanwhile, ex- 
isting facilities and programs for air 
traffic management must continue to be 
expanded and improved if they are to 
cope with the growing volume of air 
traffic. This responsibility is currently 
being discharged by the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Administration of the Department 
of Commerce, which has developed an 
accelerated Pederal Airways Plan calling 
for the expenditure of large sums to meet 
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the Nation’s short-range air traffic re- 
quirements. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s appropriations for install- 
ing, maintaining, and operating Federal 
air traffic control facilities have been 
sharply increased to enable it to do this 
job on schedule. 

Following the recent midair collision 
over Maryland, a number of additional 
measures were taken by the Government 
to reduce the immediate risk of such ac- 
cidents. For example, on May 23, 1958, 
the military services announced they 
would voluntarily curtail certain flying 
activities previously permitted by air 
regulations. Special steps are also being 
taken to further safeguard air carriers 
using the more heavily traveled cross- 
country airways. 

With respect to organization, Mr. 
Curtis recommended that an independ- 
ent Federal Aviation Agency be estab- 
lished in which would be consolidated all 
the essential management functions 
necessary to support the common needs 
of United States civil and military avia- 
tion. He also recommended the ap- 
pointment of a Special Assistant to the 
President to implement the programs 
outlined in his report. On July 17, 1957, 
I appointed Mr. E. R. Quesada to the post 
of Special Assistant to the President for 
aviation matters and charged him with 
taking the leadership in securing the 

implementation of the Curtis plan of ac- 
tion. 

A fully adequate and lasting solution 
to the Nation’s air traffic management 
problems will require a unified approach 
to the control of aircraft in flight and 
the utilization of airspace. This na- 
tional responsibility can be met by the 
active partnership of civil and military 
personnel in a Federal Aviation Agency 
as proposed in the Curtis report, and 
which is able to serve the legitimate re- 
quirements of general, commercial, and 
military aviation. 

The concept of a unified Federal Avia- 
tion Agency charged with aviation fa- 
cilities and air traffic management func- 
tions now scattered throughout the Gov- 
ernment has won widespread support in 
the Congress and among private groups 
concerned with aviation. The Congress 
indicated its position in a provision of 
the Airways Modernization Act of 1957: 

It is the sense of Congress that on or be- 
fore January 15, 1959, a program of reorgan- 
ization establishing an independent aviation 
authority, following the objectives and con- 
clusions of the Curtis report of May 14, 1957, 
entitled “Aviation Facilities Planning,” be 
submitted to the Congress. 


In accordance with this Congressional 
directive, it had been my intention to 
submit recommendations for a Federal 
Aviation Agency to the Congress early in 
the next session. The recent Maryland 
collision has made it apparent, however, 
that the need for action is so urgent that 
the consolidation should be undertaken 
now. 

I therefore recommend that the Con- 
gress enact at the earliest practicable 
date legislation establishing a Federal 
Aviation Agency in the executive branch 
of the Government and that the new 
Agency be given the powers required for 
the effective performance of the respon- 
sibilities to be assigned to it. 
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The Federal Aviation Agency should 
be headed by an Administrator assisted 
by a Deputy Administrator, with both 
officials to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

All functions now carried out by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration should 
be transferred to the new Agency. 

All functions and powers of the Air- 
ways Modernization Board should also 
be placed in the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the responsibilities now lodged in the 
Board to be discharged by the Admin- 
istrator through a major division of the 
Agency devoted to research and develop- 
ment. 

Experience indicates that the prepara- 
tions, issuance, and revision of regula- 
tions governing matters of safety can 
best be carried on by the agency charged 
with the day-to-day control of traffic, the 
inspection of aircraft and service facili- 
ties, the certification of pilots and related 
duties. I therefore recommend that the 
function of issuing air safety regulations 
now vested in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board be lodged in the Federal Aviation 
Agency. Decisions of the Administrator 
with respect to such regulations should 
be final, subject, of course, to such ap- 
peals to the courts as may be appro- 
priate. 

The legislation should require the Ad- 
ministrator to report to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board the facts, conditions, and 
circumstances relating to accidents in- 
volving civil aircraft. The Board should 
in turn be empowered to review the Ad- 
ministrator’s report and all evidence re- 
lating to the accident and should be au- 
thorized to make a determination as to 
the probable causes of the accident. The 
Board should conduct a public hearing 
with respect to an accident whenever it 
considers such hearing to be in the pub- 
lic interest. This distribution of respon- 
sibility will place the function of gather- 
ing the facts pertaining to accidents in 
the agency best equipped to do the job 
and most likely to make early and ad- 
vantageous use of the findings. At the 
same time the public will be assured that 
a Board divorced from immediate re- 
sponsibility for traffic control or air- 
worthiness operations will receive the 
Administrator’s reports, consider all the 
evidence, arrive at determinations of 
causes, and make public such recom- 
mendations as the facts may warrant. 
Appropriate provisions should be made 
for cooperation between the Agency and 
military authorities in the investigation 
of accidents involving military aircraft. 

Appropriate Department of Defense 
functions which are susceptible of effec- 
tive administration by the new Agency 
without impairment of the national de- 
fense should also be transferred as rapid- 
ly as adequate arrangements for their 
performance and the solution of person- 
nel problems can be worked out. 

It is not practicable to prescribe in 
legislation all the units, facilities and 
functions, especially in the Department 
of Defense, which should eventually be 
lodged in whole or in part in the new 
Agency. The legislation should there- 
fore give the President the authority to 
transfer to the Administrator any func- 
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tions of executive departments or agen- 
cies which relates primarily to air traffic 
management. 

Because the Agency will be administer- 
ing important functions and activities 
which have heretofore been administered 
in civil agencies and others which have 
been carried on in the military services, 
it is essential that the legislation pro- 
vide for the staffing of the Agency in 
such a manner as to permit the partici- 
pation of military personnel as well as 
civilians in positions of authority. 

The legislation should also impose on 
the Administrator the obligation to pro- 
vide for the assignment and participa- 
tion of military personnel within the 
Agency in such a manner as to assure 
that national defense interests as well as 
the needs of all aircraft for safe and 
efficient traffic management will be con- 
sidered in the conduct of the Agency’s 
operations. The development of a gen- 
uine civil-military partnership in which 
all agencies and interests concerned with 
aviation may place full confidence will 
be essential to the success of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

To assure that the Agency will be able 
to discharge its responsibilities effec- 
tively in time of war or other emergency, 
plans must be developed and legislation 
enacted to guarantee that, in the event 
of emergency, Agency personnel will con- 
tinue to perform their duties, will be 
subject to assignment to such posts as 
may require staffing, and will enjoy ap- 
propriate protections and benefits. The 
executive branch will prepare such plans 
as quickly as possible and I shall recom- 
mend to the Congress the enactment of 
appropriate legislation at a later date. 

The complex transfers and consolida- 
tions involved in getting the Agency 
underway make it desirable that the 
legislation, other than the provisions 
creating the Agency, take effect 90 days 
after enactment. I also recommend 
that the Administrator be authorized to 
defer the taking effect of any portion of 
the act for a reasonable additional 
period should he find such a delay neces- 
sary or desirable in the public interest. 

I recommend that the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency be given full and paramount 
authority over the use by aircraft of air- 
space over the United States and its 
Territories except in circumstances of 
military emergency or urgent military 
necessity. 

To assure maximum conformance 
with the plans, policies, and allocations 
of the Administrator with respect to air- 
space, I recommend that the legislation 
prohibit the construction or substantial 
alteration of any airport or missile site 
until prior notice has been given to the 
Administrator and he is afforded a 
reasonable time to advise as to the effect 
of such construction on the use of air- 
space by aircraft. 

I urge that in the interest of proceed- 
ing as rapidly as possible with the task 
of increasing safety in the air, legisla- 
tion carrying out these recommendations 
be enacted during the current session of 
Congress. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, June 13, 1958. 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1958— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. KENNEDY submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3974) to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the admin- 
istration of trusteeships by labor organi- 
zations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3974, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX RATE AND 
CERTAIN EXCISE-TAX RATES— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 

ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to the bill (H. R. 12695) to provide a 
l-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 10 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate now 
adjourn until 10 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Saturday, June 14, 1958, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 13, 1958: 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Philip Ray Rodgers, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring August 
27,1963. (Reappointment.) 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 

B. Hayden Crawford, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
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trict of Oklahoma for the term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment.) 

Robert Vogel, of North Dakota, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
North Dakota for a term of 4 years, (Re- 
appointment.) 

Joseph E. Hines, of South Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina for a term of 4 years, 
(Reappointment.) 

Herbert G. Homme, Jr., of North Dakota, to 
be United States attorney for Guam for the 
term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Joseph F. Job, of New Jersey, to be United 
States marshal for the district of New Jer- 
sey for a term of 4 years. He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expired June 10, 1958. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 13, 1958: 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Maynard C. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. 

Bernhard Gettelman, of Wisconsin, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 37, with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Wiliam A. Dickinson, of Virginia, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Commencement Address by Senator Hill 
at Hahnemann Medical College, Phila- 
delphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I had the honor and the privilege of 
delivering the graduation address at the 
111th commencement exercises of the 
Hahnemann Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have the address printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR LISTER 
HILL AT THE 11TH COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
CISES OF THE HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 12, 1958 
Dean Cameron, doctors and guests, stu- 

dents, graduates, and friends of the Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia, I am 
happy and honored to be with you today to 
take part in the observance of your 111th 
commencement exercises. For I come as 
one who has deep roots in the medical his- 
tory of Philadelphia, and I rejoice at the 
opportunity to nourish them once again. 

It was in Philadelphia that my father, a 
surgeon and a practitioner of medicine for 
more than half a century, was privileged to 
study under the renowned Samuel D. Gross 
at Jefferson Medical College. Here he ac- 
quired, as a student and seeker of medical 


knowledge, much of the foundation that 
prepared him for the eventful night—more 
than 50 years ago—when he performed by 
lamplight on a rude kitchen table the first 
successful suture of the human heart in 
America. 

Here my father made warm friendships 
which endured throughout his lifetime. 
From Philadelphia he went to London to 
study under Joseph Lister, whose name I 
proudly bear. It was at that time that that 
great benefactor of mankind was fighting to 
establish the principles of antiseptic and 
aseptic treatment of wounds, the treatment 
which gave birth to modern surgery. 

It is always a stimulating pleasure for me 
to be among doctors—not only as the son 
of a doctor, the nephew of a doctor, the 
brother-in-law of 2 doctors and the first 
cousin of 5 doctors—but as one early im- 
bued with a deep and abiding interest in 
doctors and in the progress of medicine and 
medical care in our Nation. 

One of my chief concerns in the Con- 
gress of the United States has long been the 
field of legislation on health and medicine. 
I am proud to have played a part in the 
building of some of the Nation's legislative 
landmarks in the fleld of medicine—the 
Hospital and Health Center Construction 
Act, which has brought nearly 4,000 hospi- 
tals, health centers, and other health facili- 
ties to the Nation; the establishment of the 
National Institutes of Health, with the great 
impetus to medical research through the 
institutes in so many of the killing and 
crippling diseases; the greatly increased Fed- 
eral support for medical research at our 
medical schools and research institutions, 
for the training of doctors, research special- 
ists, and health technicians, and personnel 
of all kinds, and for the construction of re- 
search facilities at our medical schools and 
other institutions. 

I come to you, then, as a member of the 
family. And as a member of the family, let 


me say, with affection and respect, what so 
many tens of thousands of men and women 
and children will say to you in the years to 
come. Some will say it with their voices, 
some with their eyes, all will say in their 
hearts that which I would be the first to 
say to you: 

Thank you for what you have done, 

Thank you for what you will do, 

Thank you for what you are. 

Thank you for becoming doctors; for hav- 
ing taken the hard way; for having resisted 
the easy; for having worked and studied and 
sacrificed so much. Thank you for having 
had so early in life the wisdom to know 
that only in a life of constant study and 
service to your fellow man can your lives be 
rich and meaningful. 

We need you as doctors. People—some in 
fear, some in pain, some in danger—need 
you and need the art and the science you 
have learned. 

We need you as citizens. In matters of 
economics, of sociology, of social welfare, 
and particularly of the relationship of 
health and Government, what you say and 
do will be accorded a respect unsurpassed 
by that given to any other member of your 
community. In the past few years the 
revolutionary strides in the field of health 
have been achieved largely because of the 
willingness of men and women in medicine 
to assume the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Through vigorous leadership and cooperation 
with professional and lay leaders, and with 
legislators, doctors have contributed might- 
ily to an ever-expanding pattern of progress 
in medicine and its related fields. 

You join the profession of medicine in a 
setting that is rich in its traditions and 
fruitful in its heritage. You will, I know, 
honor these traditions and add to this 
heritage. 

Philadelphia was the cradle of American 
medicine, as she was the cradle of America’s 
political and financial and cultural life. 
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Here the Founding Fathers proclaimed the 
Declaration of Independence and wrote the 
Constitution of the United States. Here 
Robert Morris and his associates began the 
building of American finance. And here the 
sturdy old philosopher, journalist, scientist, 
and public servant—Benjamin Franklin— 
blended so well the courage and common- 
sense, the intellectual curiosity and power 
that symbolized our young and growing 
Nation. 

Largely through Franklin’s efforts, Phila- 
delphia raised the first hospital in the 
United States—the renowned Pennsylvania 
Hospital which 6 years ago moved into its 
third century of humanitarian service. The 
Pennsylvania Hospital laid the enduring 
foundation for Philadelphia’s medical his- 
tory, and provided the incentive and the in- 
spiration for the many fine medical institu- 
tions which for so many years have made 
Philadelphia a metropolis of medical learn- 
ing not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

Hahnemann Medical College has added 
Tichly to this proud medical tradition of 
Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania, and of the 
Nation. Hahnemann’s motto rings true 
today as it did in 1848— Together in the 
things that are true; liberal in doubt; gener- 
ous always.” 

In fulfillment of this motto, you have 
built a complex medical center, that has 
brought together in lecture room and hos- 
pital the best in medical training. Deep- 
rooted for more than a century in this same 
section of Philadelphia, amidst its teeming 
city life that so often stays alive only be- 
cause of the prompt emergency treatment 
you give, Hahnemann Medical College gives 
the student, the intern, and the resident a 
rare opportunity for rich medical experience. 

The research programs of Hahnemann 
Medical College are famed across the Na- 
tion—your research into the source and 
treatment of heart and vascular diseases; 
research into the chemical characteristics 
within the nucleus of the cell where many 
scientists believe the answer will be found 
to cancer; and research into health as a 
factor at the roots of juvenile delinquency. 
For Hahnemann has recognized and accepted 
the responsibility of teaching the medical 
knowledge we have. And Hahnemann has 
recognized and accepted the responsibility 
for carrying on research to seek out new 
knowledge, to find new answers to the cause, 
the cure, and better still, the prevention of 
illness. 

Under construction you have a new labora- 
tory for biochemical research in cancer; on 
the drawing boards are new buildings for 
clinical research; and contemplated is a new 
nurses home and additional buildings for 
college use. 

From the past, Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege has preserved and has built upon a price- 
less medical heritage. Today in its pro- 
grams of research and of construction your 
great institution looks to the future. 

What does the future hold? 

You enter the profession of medicine at a 
moment bright in medical history. For we 
stand at the threshold of a momentous era— 
a golden age of medicine. You will be a 
part of this great new adventure in medical 
science. 

May I predict that within a few short years 
the world will see a momentous break- 
through of medical knowledge that will en- 
able us to overcome many of the dread dis- 
eases that have through the ages plagued 
and baffled man. There is reason for confi- 
dence that this breakthrough will yield 
many answers in the battle against heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, and other 
crippling and degenerative diseases. 

The breakthrough of knowledge will not 
come from any one discovery. It will be the 
accumulation of many discoveries. And 
from you who go forward in the study and 
the practice of medicine—from you may 
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come the overlooked fact, the vital un- 
noticed clue, that causes a host of other 
facts to fall into place. And brings another 
great discovery to mankind. 

Medical research, tremendously expand- 
ed in the past 15 years, is making possible 
this dramatic new thrust in medical prog- 
ress. Since the early 1940's medical research 
has achieved a three-dimensional expan- 
sion. I say three-dimensional because med- 
ical research has been vastly expanded in 
volume, in scope, and in depth. 

The volume of medical research has grown 
with the tremendous increase in financial 
support from $45 million a year in 1940 to 
$365 million in 1958. The private sources 
of support—endowment, philanthropy, and 
industry—have greatly increased their con- 
tributions. But the most striking change 
in the pattern of research support is the 
role played by the Federal Government. 
For research and research training, the Fed- 
eral Government is now contributing over 
$211 million a year in research funds— 
more than half the total expended by the 
Nation. Our Senate committee handling 
Federal appropriations for medical research 
has just recommended to Congress that fur- 
ther substantial increases be provided in the 
funds available for research into newly de- 
veloping ailments and diseases, as well as 
into the ancient scourges of mankind. And 
may I say here that we are pressing for the 
passage of a bill providing Federal funds to 
assist our medical schools in the construc- 
tion of buildings and facilities for medical 
education, 

The scope of medical research is expanding 
beyond the study of the body processes of the 
individual. Environment and group living 
are being related to disease and the causes 
of disease. The known relationship between 

certain kinds of fats and the devel- 
opment of atherosclerosis, for example, al- 
ready is helping the phyisiclan to sharpen 
his diagnosis of the individual case, and it 
may lead to new dietary habits for the en- 
tire Nation. 

The depth of medical research is pene- 
trating into the cell and even into the in- 
tegrated systems within the cell. This has 
given us a new concept of disease. We have 
precise descriptions of basic chemical proc- 
esses and of the biochemical defects which 
cause certain diseases. With this knowledge 
we are on the way to establishing—disease 
by disease—a rational basis for prevention, 
amelioration, and cure. 

Today we see a new unity of medical re- 
search and medical practice. 

New research findings, new drugs, and new 
techniques are communicated immediately to 
the practicing physician, and the local doctor 
finds new opportunity for greater service and 
accomplishment in his chosen profession, for 
greater satisfactions and rewards in serving 
his fellow man. 

The practicing physician, in turn, plays 
his part in advancing modern research. The 
research-oriented doctor, trained in the 
methods of investigation, feeds back into re- 
search the information he gathers in daily 
diagnoses. He tests research findings in 
practice, in clinic, and in hospital; he gives 
new scope to environmental and group re- 
search, 

This new unity of medical research and 
medical practice is such that the doctor, 
when he enters the operating room or carries 
his skill to the bedside of the sick, is sup- 
ported by physicists, mathematicians, virol- 
ogists, biochemists, reactor engineers, agron- 
omists—all the vast array of highly trained 
specialists who make up modern America’s 
science and technology and productive 
genius. 

Radioisotopes provided by the physicist are 
being used in the diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer and the heart and vascular dis- 
eases. Internal use of isotopes is being 
tested as a substitute for exploratory sur- 
gery. Modern technology gives us other mar- 
velous new tools for diagnosis and treat- 
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ment—radio. used within the body, radar, and 


many electronic instruments. The mathe- 
matician and the electronic computer solve 
the intricate and changing equations of 
modern medical research. The metallur- 
gist and the engineer build the atomic re- 
actor and the cobalt bomb for treating can- 
cer. Industry and the agricultural scien- 
tist join hands in the mass production of 
new drugs and chemicals, multiple vaccines, 
and the whole family of antibiotics. 

Thus have medicine, science, and technol- 
ogy massed knowledge, equipment, and tech- 
niques in the service of the practicing phy- 
sician. 

But all the wondrous new drugs and chem- 
icals, the ever more delicate and subtle de- 
vices, the greater knowledge of nutrition and 
preventive medicine, all that we know of 
human life and its mysterious workings— 
these are only the sinews and the tools of 
medicine. 

The doctor is the mind, the spirit, the 
genius of medicine. The doctor is ever the 
central figure in the drama of medical care. 
All else is to assist him to do his best, to 
help him achieve the best possible results. 

We must realize that if the doctor is to do 
his best, he must remain free and uncon- 
trolled. Only as the doctor finds the inspira- 
tion and enjoys the individual action that 
freedom gives—to explore, to inquire, to dis- 
cover, to serve in his own way—only then 
can he give his best, only then can we con- 
tinue the marvelous progress of American 
medicine. 

For even in the coming golden age of med- 
icine, medical practice will not lose its cen- 
tral, vital fact—the human relationship be- 
tween the doctor and his patient. Indeed, 
there will be greater need than ever before 
for this reassuring personal contact in our 
troubled world where the individual is beset 
on one side with massive world problems, 
and on the other is subjected to deep per- 
sonal tensions. 

The doctor of generations past is gone— 
he who was general practitioner, specialist, 
surgeon, psychiatrist, counselor, and friend 
all in one. But the doctor of today has 
found—as you, the doctors of tomorrow, will 
find—that the sick, the suffering, the trou- 
bled of any time and any place still look 
to the doctor for understanding, for guid- 
ance, for the supporting hand. 

We turn then to you, the doctors of the 
coming day. Yours is the challenge, yours 
the tack. I have faith that you shall meet 
oe challenge; that you shall perform the 
task. 

I say to you, go forward, doctors, into the 
ever-widening, the endless frontiers of med- 
ical discovery and medical knowledge, to 
serve as our fathers served: healing the sick 
and making whole the maimed, safeguard- 
ing the mother in childbirth and the infant 
so newly come to this world, bringing life 
and health and happiness to your fellow 
man, following with humility and faith in 
the footsteps of Him who nearly 2,000 years 
ago was Called the Great Physician, 
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or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
my address entitled “An Academy of Na- 
tional Policy,” delivered at the gradua- 
tion ceremony of the Industrial College 
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of the Armed Forces, Washington, D. C., 
June 11, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ACADEMY OF NATIONAL PoLicy 


(Address by Senator Henry M. JACKSON, In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 11, 1958) 

General Mundy, distinguished guests, fac- 
ulty, and members of the college, I am hon- 
ored to participate in this graduation cere- 
mony. This is a memorable day for you— 
and an important day for our country. You 
go to your new assignments far better 
equipped than before to share in the com- 
mon tasks of national security. 

I hope you never forget that you stand in 
the high tradition of this college. You can 
continue to raise basic questions. In mo- 
ments of leisure you can let your minds range 
freely over all problems of national security. 
With this habit of mind you will be able to 
contribute your best judgment to the fateful 
decisions in which you will participate. 

This is a tumultuous and risky time for 
the free way of life. 

Nothing whatsoever insures that the fu- 
ture belongs to the Free World. The past is 
strewn with the wreckage of empires and na- 
tions that failed to rise to the challenge of 
their day. The laws of historical growth and 
decline continue to operate. Our survival 
is without guarantee. We will meet the new 
problems or we will go downhill—and 
rapidly. 

The symbol of the new age is the relent- 
less, all-out competition of the Soviet Union. 
We are confronted with a competitive chal- 
lenge to our economy, to our scientific capac- 
ity, to our educational system, to our mili- 
tary strength, to our political and diplomatic 
skills. 

We can hardly deny that the Kremlin now 
sets the pace—winning critical races of dis- 
covery, taking the initiatives, posing the chal- 
lenges. 

The irony of it. On the one hand, Mos- 
cow with its czarist-Communist tradition of 
reaction, putting across the idea that it is 
the great innovator. On the other hand, 
America with its tradition of pioneering, be- 
ing regarded in many sections of the world 
as the champion of the standpat. 

But Moscow is only part of the challenge. 
A host of new problems are crowding upon us. 

The accelerating pace of technology; 

The new nationalisms in former colonial 
areas; 

Atomic weapons possessed by more and 
more states; and 

The growing strength of Communist China, 

Of course, the future is dangerous. In- 
deed, as Professor Whitehead remarks: “It 
is the business of the future to be dangerous.” 

In these middle years of the twentieth cen- 
tury we are face to face with one of the su- 
preme times of challenge—in which the char- 
acter of our response decides the chances of 
survival, It is our business to find the an- 
swers to the new problems—stubbornly af- 
firming that we can rise above disaster. 

This is graduation week and the country 
is filled with generalities about what Amer- 
ica must do to be saved. It is easy enough 
to. say that we must revitalize our society, 
that we must accelerate the growth of our 
economy, that we must build more class- 
rooms, that we must overhaul foreign aid, 
that we must win the war of words. But 
these are hopes and goals, They are not 
Policies and programs. 

It is important to pay attention to hopes 
and goals: To what is worth doing. But we 
know pretty well now what we should do. 
‘The central question is why haven’t we done 
these things, and how can we do them? 

Obviously, there is no simple answer. An 
entire book could scarcely do the subject 
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justice. I think it is clear, however, where 
part of our trouble lies. 

Certainly we do not lack a cause—our free 
way of life. Certainly we do not lack the 
will to productive work—that is our tradition. 
Certainly we do not lack talent—we have 
plenty of that. 

What seems to be missing is a mechanism 
to put our best talent to work on the burning 
issues of national policy. 

We say this is government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. But when it 
comes to the making of policy, it is not. 

When I say this I do not mean that our 
Government intentionally tries to keep the 
people out. Not at all. The fact is, how- 
ever, that we have a vast reservoir of talent 
that goes unused—because we lack the 
mechanism to use it. 

In grappling with the great problems of our 
day, the Nation is like a man with one hand 
tied behind his back, and the other hand all 
taped up except for one finger. 

This situation is not unique to any one ad- 
ministration. It has been the situation un- 
der both administrations. My comments 
apply to what is a national problem—a na- 
tional failing. 

There is no single mechanism, either in- 
side or outside the Government, which 
focuses the best minds in this country on the 
great issues of national policy. 

In the realm of science and technology we 
have made considerable progress in mobiliz- 
ing our best brains. We have our great na- 
tional laboratories, and now, at the highest 
level, a science adviser to the President. We 
have the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
that will try to make sure we identify critical 
projects and stay ahead. 

In the realm of the social sciences and the 
humanistic studies, however, we have made 
almost no progress in mobilizing our assets. 
A number of universities are under contract 
to the Government for special projects. Yet 
excellent work in other centers has no chan- 
nel into the Government. 

In part, the Soviet challenge is directed to 
our scientific and military strength. We 
want to be sure that our scientific programs, 
which involve the critical races of discovery, 
are headed in the right direction and sup- 
ported by adequate resources. 

But Moscow challenges us on other 
fronts—indeed, on almost every front. 
Moreover, the most serious issues we now 
face lie in the relation of science to human 
behavior. 

We need a mechanism that can rally our 
learned talent in all flelds—the sciences, his- 
tory, economics, political science, education, 
languages, literature, and philosophy. 

But let me be very clear about just where 
we need improvement. 

We have departments of Government in 
foreign affairs, in defense, in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, in commerce, in labor, and 
in many other fields. These departments, 
by and large, have competent personnel to 
handle day-to-day policies. The President 
has a Cabinet and a National Security Coun- 
cil and an Operations Coordinating Board. 

The Congress—though it could use im- 
provement—has access to scientists and 
learned men who appear before its commit- 
tees and testify. It has good men as assist- 
ants and on its committee staffs. 

Although all of these agencies and organi- 
zations can doubtless be improved this is 
not the great and glaring gap. 

The trouble is that none of these people 
have time to look at long-range problems or 
to raise fundamental questions. Each of 
them is enormously busy—preoccupied by 
daily tasks. They have little time to let 
their minds enter deeply into the minds of 
others—in hard and sustained thinking. 

When really up against it, the National 
Security Council may set up a committee of 
distinguished consultants like the Gaither 
Committee. But once these special groups 
file their reports, they disband. Most of the 
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time the Council relies on whatever policy 
suggestions emerge from the hundreds of ad- 
visory committees, steering groups, and 
planning staffs in the Government. 

All of these groups, however, are paro- 
chial—limited to special functions or areas. 
Each of them may generate some good ideas, 
but there is no sustained scrutiny. 

Yet such scrutiny seems imperative. The 
need is for long-range, fundamental thinking 
about all aspects of the whole range of prob- 
lems facing our Nation and society. 

Obviously, providing for this long-range 
thinking is a formidable problem. There are 
no easy solutions. 

Today, I want simply to throw out one 
idea—for consideration. The details of this 
proposal would, of course, need to be worked 
out with great care. 

What if we established here in Washing- 
ton, D. O., and Academy of National Policy. 

This academy could rally all our learned 
talents. It could relate our scientific pro- 
grams to the other fields of national policy, 
rethink existing assumptions, and give new 
directions to both scientific and political 
effort. 

Right now, many good minds all over the 
country are focused on other problems. 
What we want to do is bring these minds 
to Washington where their attention will be 
focused on the central problems of the nu- 
clear age, and where they can work without 
the distraction of day-to-day duties. 

The academy would be able to draw on 
every important segment of experience and 
thought—in government, industry, the hu- 
manities, science, labor, and agriculture. As 
needed, it could also use the special abilities 
of outstanding men and women from abroad. 

What I visualize is a rotating group of 
leaders in the sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities, including men of broad 
experience from business, labor, and public 
affairs. These men would spend a year or 
two at the academy in Washington. They 
would be chosen by a board of directors, 
which might be appointed by the President of 
the United States. But the board would be 
left completely free in making its appoint- 
ments and in running the academy. 

Here for example are the kinds of prob- 
lems with which task forces in the academy 
might deal: 

How to design our policies so that they 
not only meet the threat of the Soviet 
Union, but also work toward modifying their 
ambitions. 

How to step up economic growth and at 
the same time avoid inflation and undue 
Government intervention. 

How to make the inheritors of power in 
the underdeveloped nations—the new gen- 
erations—apprehend what we stand for. 

How much research effort should we put 
into investigating the control of weather. 

But one of the greatest values of the 
academy is that it would raise entirely new 
questions that none of us has yet thought 
It is for this reason that we should 
guarantee the academy the freedom to look 
around for areas in which new thinking is 
needed, 

The academy's reports would normally be 
public. But when the academy thinks it 
necessary, its task forces could also prepare 
special confidential reports for the use of 
the Government. 

Let me say this in conclusion: 

In these terrific days we dare not marshall 
our brainpower only halfway. This Nation 
is engaged in the greatest competition ever 
undertaken by a free country. We are up 
against the most prodigious problems of our 


As a free soctety we must demonstrate our 
capacity to make effective use of learning 
in all fields—in the interest of a national 
policy of survival. 

My friends, the task of rallying our best 
talent is indeed difficult. There is no use 
drugging ourselves with comfortable words, 
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But the mastery of this problem does not 
lie beyond our capacities. 

Unlike some problems that press upon us, 
the use to which we put our learning is 
within our own control. The only obstacle 
is our indecision of today. Let us now 
overcome that indecision and move ahead 
with confidence, 


The 89th Birthday of Frank Lloyd 
Wright—The Agelessness of an In- 
spired Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day night, in Spring Green, Wis., 
one of the most famous citizens of my 
State celebrated another milestone. I 
refer to the 89th birthday of America’s 
great architectural genius, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

So many eloquent tributes have been 
paid to this remarkable man that there 
is very little I, for one, can add or need 
add in detail at the present time. 

Previously, on other milestones, I have 
been happy to pay tribute to Mr. Wright 
in public statements on and off the Sen- 
ate floor. 

I should like to do so again, however, 
because I think that the deeper signifi- 
cance of Frank Lloyd Wright should be 
recognized at this particular time. 

This great man symbolizes the spirit 
of eternal youthfulness. 89 years have 
not dimmed his creative ability, or his 
courage, or his zest for living. 

LET US NOT BE MENTALLY SABOTAGED BY COM- 
PULSORY RETIREMENT IDEA 

We hear so much about so-called old 
age and retirement at 65 these days 
that I think we may almost have been 
mentally sabotaged by the retirement 
concept. 

For here is a man who, 24 years after 
the time which some so-called experts 
might have suggested he retire, is actu- 
ally going stronger than ever in a host 
of bold new projects. 

I wonder how great are the talents 
this country has lost because of the re- 
tirement at 65 concept. 

This does not mean, of course, that I, 
for one, do not want to see our senior 
citizens enjoy the rest and relaxation 
they deserve and may want. But it 
does mean that compulsory retirement 
is nonsense at any rigidly fixed age. 

WE LIVE IN DEEDS, NOT YEARS 


It is not the chronological number of 
years which count, it is man’s spirit. 

Man, himself, was made in the image 
of God. His spirit is, therefore, ageless; 
it is timeless, 

His spirit is ever at “midday merid- 
ian,” if he but wills it so and reaches out 
for the invisible power and strength 
which are stronger than all the tangible 
forces of power in this world. 
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This very morning, I received. from 
another “young man” a personal mes- 
sage of friendly greetings. It was from 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the great Chan- 
cellor of the West German Federal 
Republic. 

Here, too, is another great leader who 
defies time and all the so-called physi- 
cal limitations which are supposed to 
beset man. 

SENATORS FROM RHODE ISLAND, ARIZONA, AND 
MONTANA 

The Senate, itself, is the living em- 
bodiment that man’s services must not 
be artificially restricted by an age 
barrier. 

Think, now, of the distinguished and 
industrious chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, my dy- 
namic colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green]. Also, 
think of the tireless chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee who 
has served his State ever since its en- 
trance into the Union [Mr. HAYDEN], or 
of the able chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
(Mr. Murray]. 

And think of other Members of this 
body who, at the fourscore mark, or be- 
yond, or approaching that mark, have 
the resiliency, the vigor, the courage 
which a man half their age would be 
proud to have. 

In wishing well, therefore, of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, I wish well as well, to all 
those senior statesmen at home and 
abroad; to Konrad Adenauer, to Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, to Theodore 
Francis Green, to Carl Hayden, to James 
Murray and others who demonstrate 
that we truly live in deeds, not years. 
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But to Frank Lloyd Wright, in par- 
ticular, I say America wishes you many 
more years of fruitful endeavor. 

You are a fearless nonconformist, and 
we are proud of your nonconformity. 
You are an individualist, and we are 
proud of your individualism. 

You are the greatest single exponent 
of architectural beauty and functional- 
ism and naturalness who has inspired a 
whole generation of architects at home 
and abroad. 

I submit now the text of a writeup 
which appeared in the Madison Capital 
Times last Monday. It describes the 
birthday celebration with a great many 
distinguished guests in Mr. Wright’s 
honor at Taliesin; his studio-home near 
Spring Green, Wis. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Music, FIREWORKS, No Sprrcues—150 HELP 
WRIGHT IN OBSERVANCE OF His 89TH BIRTH- 
DAY FETE 

(By Herb Jacobs) 

SPRING Green.—Architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright marked his 89th birthday Sunday 
night at Taliesin, his studio-home near here, 
with some 80 guests from all parts of the 
country to help him celebrate with dinner, 
music, and fireworks. 


Including the 60 or more members of the’ 


Taliesin Fellowship, apprentices who help 
Mr. Wright with his work, nearly 150 per- 
sons sat down to dinner in the big hall ad- 
joining the Taliesin Theater. 
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no speeches or testimonials, 
but all the guests rose to sing Happy Birth- 
day when a huge cake was brought in and 
placed before Mr. and Mrs. Wright. 

Many parts of the evening’s celebration 
were filmed by a crew from the United 
States Information Service who had spent 
the whole day with Mr. Wright. Their 
floodlights flashed on and off at intervals 
during the dinner, and for the music later 
in the theater. The films are to be sent to 
television stations throughout the world. 

Mr. Wright, who usually contributes sey- 
eral flashes of barbed wit on these festive 
occasions, circulated among the punch- 

guests before dinner, en; 
them in informal conversation. After the 
dinner, he and the guests sat through a 
long musical program, and as the party 
closed with fireworks by the lakeside, he re- 
mained to shake hands with the departing 
guests as midnight approached. 

Gunnar Johansen, university artist in res- 
idence, played Mozart’s C Minor Fantasy, 
and then he and Brandock Peters, son of 
Wesley Peters, Mr. Wright’s son-in-law, 
played a Beethoven composition for piano 
and cello. 

Then the University’s Pro Arte Quartet, 
which had come to Taliesin as a special 
tribute to Mr. Wright, played Beethoven's 
Opus 131, led by Rudolph Kolisch, first vio- 
linist. 


Among notables from out of town who at- 
tended were Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. Price, 
of Bartlesville, Okla., for whom Mr. Wright 
designed the 17-story Price Tower; George 
Cohen, New York, architectural concrete spe- 
cialist who is the contractor for the $3 mil- 
lion Guggenheim Museum now going up in 
New York; and Miss Elizabeth Gordon, editor 
of House Beautiful magazine, which devoted 
an entire issue, and parts of others, to 
Wright. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Manson, of Wausau, 
for whom Wright designed a house, were also 
present. 

The Madison contingent included Mayor 
and Mrs. Ivan Nestingen, Editor William T. 
Evjue of the Capital Times and his sister, 
Miss Nellie Evjue; Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Groves and Mr. and Mrs. Don Lescohier; Dr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Jackson; Prof. and Mrs. 
John Kienitz of the university art history 
department, Betty Cass, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Herbert Jacobs and daughter, Elizabeth. 

Many friends from Spring Green were also 
present. Among them were Vernon Hill, 
editor of the Spring Green Home News; Mrs. 
Hill and their daughter, Lee; Miss Emily 
Ackerman; Mr. and Mrs. James Dresser, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Fritz, Mrs. Herbert Fritz, 
Sr.; Mr. and Mrs. Ben Graves, and Miss Mar-. 
ian Kanouse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Green came from San 
Francisco, where Green, a former apprentice, 
is Mr. Wright’s west coast representative. 
John Hill and William Short, former ap- 
prentices, came from New York, Mrs. Mag- 
inal Barney, Mr. Wright's sister, was among 
the guests. 

The dining room was decorated with many 
hanging streamers of paper, and circular 
flattened paper lanterns, made in Denmark. 
The dinner included pilaf, a dish of lamb and 
rice, with added prunes and raisins, salad, 
rolls and cake, washed down with New York 
State riesling wine. Some jumbo-sized 
photographs of various Wright buildings, 
taken from the famous Florence exhibit, 
looked down on the diners from the second 
story of the dining hall. The wife of one of 
the apprentices circulated among the guests 
at dinner, playing a guitar. 

Besides various things to eat and drink, 
the presents to the architect on his 89th 
birthday included a large Japanese bowl, 
depicting a medieval hero, given by Mrs. 
Wright; a 30-inch illuminated globe from 
son-in-law Wesley Peters, some verses, and 
many drawings by the apprentices. 


